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PREFACE. 




T IIE first “BeetoVs Dictionary op Universal Information h furnishes a fall and 
satisfactory account of Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Biblical 
Knowledge, together with a reliable Chronological Record. Its readers are supplied 
with information as to every person in sacred and profane history to whom tho attention 
of mankind has been drawn, as well as with a succinct account of every place upon the 
globe, of importance in a geographical, historical, or industrial sense* In brief, the first 
“ Breton’s Dictionary ” supplies a vast body of facts in so far as they relate to tho 
Names of Persons and Places. 

In this second '* Breton’s Dictionary ” is given to tho non -scientific and general 
reader a full and faithful account of the forces which animate Nature, and which are in- 
cessantly acting upon mankind,— -of tho elements of which all things are composed, — of 
inventions of every kind, and of every art and process to which the genius of man has 
given birth ; in other words, here is presented an immense and interesting body of facts, 
in so far as they relate to Things. 

There already exist, it must be admitted, a great number of works which are intended 
to meet this want, such as tho Dictionaries of Language, or Lexicons, and tho many 
large Encyclopaedias of various kinds ; but the first of these works, by the very nature 
of their plan, can only supply a bare definition of words, without penetrating into the 
nature of tho things which those words designate. In the Encyclopaedias, which are 
professedly published to accomplish that which is beyond the province of the Lexicon, — 
long dissertations, complete technical treatises even, are given, gather than concentrated 
notices; the volumes attaining such vast proportions as to place them far beyond the 
reach of the great mass of the reading public. Too high in price, too slow in growth, 
too unhandy, unwieldy, and diffuse, these important tomes suggest a want that can only 
be supplied by such a work as this, which, without being as bare and unsatisfactory as 
the dictionaries of language, without being as bulky and expensive as the encyclopaedias, 
nevertheless furnishes, in tke closest, tersest, and most exact manner, the essence, the 
substance, the indispensable information upon each subject. By the employment of 
brevity of expression and a well-considered plan, this essential knowledge is collected 
into a single volume, cheap in price, portable in size, and convenient for reference ; in a 
word, in a Practical Encyclopaedia, where everything finds a place upon which something 
useful or profitable may be said. 

In the compilation of the different articles in this Dictionary, a uniform plan is fol- 
lowed, Immediately after the name of each leading word there are placed its pronun- 
ciation and its etymology, to serve tho double purpose of giving a clearer moaning to it, 
- 4 as an aid to its remembrance. Next follows its scientific definition, an account of 
its essentials and characteristics, its divisions and usual classifications, its uses and 
appliances in Science, the Arts, or Literature. The article terminates, when there is 
occasion, with an historical notice, which gives an account of the origin and growth of 
each Science and Art, with the date of its discovery or first application. • Finally, there 
are added to the principal articles bibliographical notices, which indicate the best works 
published on each subject. 

As for the style, the very nature of the work demanded that the greatest number of 
facts should be grouped together in tho fewest words, — that the motto should be Res , non 
verba. It was indispensable, thon, that the style should be laconic, without ceasing to be 
clear; also, it was necessary that it should be scrupulously exact. No weak, periphrastic 
mode of expression would serve to give a proper and forcible description of a mineral, a 
vegetable, an animal, — of tho analysis of a substance, or the demonstration of a theorem. 

Tho natural terms, as written by mineralogists, botanists, zoologists, chemists, aud 
mathematicians, are here used ; but in such a way that the ordinary reader is enabled to 
understand trtiem, without missing a shade of their meaning. Further, especial care is 
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taken, by means of cross-references, to explain in alphabetical order whatever terms 
might present any difficulty. Again, by the plentiful use of cross-references, the work 
is made more completely its own index than an Encyclopaedia is in general found to be. 

In order to insure harmony throughout this Dictionary, no less than to avoid those 
contradictions, omissions, repetitions, or false references, which too often disfigure works 
of the kind, it has been the dnty of one of its editors to pay Qfipeeial attention to tlios# 
matters of detail — to revise all the articles, and to mako all fit each other as the links of 
one chain. 

It may be safely asserted, that this work, brought down to the latest stage of know- 
ledge, will .be found to present a combination of that soiehtific, literary, and artistic 
information, which is, at the presenfftimo, regardod as* the indispensable condition of any 
education pretending to be serious and complete. • 

This work has been compiled with the care demanded by itB importance. Tlio*e*tra- 
ordinary impulse which scientific knowledge has received within the last quarter of a 
century, — the grand discoveries which have been made, — the marvellous applications to 
which these disooveries^havo been turned, have opened the eyes of the people to the 
truth of the declaration that “knowledge is power/’ and have caused the study of scionoe 
to become especially attractive to the minds of the great mass of the community. 

To meet, then, this desire for scientific knowledge is the aim of * Beeton’s Dic- 
tionary.” Collecting into an harmonious whole — into a single volume — all the precious 
information ^hich is scattered through scores of learned treatises, or buried in the 
depths of Vast encyclopaedias, presenting it to its readers in the briefest, simplest, and 
most exact manner, this work brings within the reach of the many that knowledge 
which has too long been reserved for the few. To the general reader it gives a full defi- 
nition of those technical terms with which he is constantly meeting in the newspapers, 
in the magazines, in conversation even, and which are, too frequently, enigmas to him. 
It gives an account of machines and processes he every day sees without comprehending. 
It recalls to the mind of the student, sometimes perhaps even to the expert, the elements 
and the essential properties of a chemical combination; the distinctive characteristics of 
a class or of an order in botany, in zoology ; — it points out to the uninitiated the nature 
and classification of the animal kingdom ; and, in medicine, it defines the symptoms of 
those diseases which assail mankind. If it is not possible for it to give an exhaustive 
reply to every question, it does, at any rate, thanks to its bibliographical notices, point 
out to the earnest inquirer .the sources where he may obtain an abundant response. 

Designed, then, like the “ Dictionary op History, Biography, and Qeografiiy,” to 
meet a real want, conceived in the same spirit, of the same form and proportions, exe- 
cuted by the same editors, with competent auxiliaries, the “ Dictionary of Science, 
Art, and Literature ” becomes the inseparable companion of its predecessor. Tlie two 
volumes, in a word, form the separate moieties of a complete whole, — each being incom- 
plete without its fellow. 


The New Edition of this work has had bestowed upon it an amount of labour and 
care which was due to the important character of the original enterprise. Technical 
Education has become one of the most pressing necessities of our time ; and tffb future 
of individual and national prosperity depends greatly on the diffusion of this kind of 
knowledge. The revising editor has been especially attentive in adding, amongst the new 
articles which appear in this work for the first time, every new and profitable subject in 
connection with the Useful Arts ; and he has felt the same anxiety to incorporate, in 
articles which have before appeared, all the latest and most definite information. As a 
new feature, worthy of notice, the full-page engravings form, in the present edition, a 
collection of illustrations of the Arts and Sciences, of Natural Phenomena, and of other 
subjects included in the scope of the Dictionary, which will themselves testify to the un- 
sparing cost and trouble which have been spent upon the present issue. Unique in its 
aim, alone in* the fulness and clearness of its information, and fertile in the abundant 
mass of materials for thought and work, “ Bekton’s Dictionary of Science, Art, and 
Literature” Jias claims upon the public estimation which it has never failed to receive, 
and which the volume now completed will strengthen and confirm. 


S. 0. B. 



THE 

• 

PRONUNCIATION. 

In this volume tho Pronunciation, printed in Italics, immediately follows each leading Term. 
This pronunciation is shown, for the most part, by a combination of letters about the sound of 

w hich there can be no doubt. 

Here follow, however, together with the sounds they indicate, 

such letters as might seem to require explanation : — 

* 


VOWELS. 


Whore a is used 

it is sounded as 

. a in bar, car, omega , Africa. 

ft d a 

tt" tt 

a in can, fan, tan. 

^ « » 

a tt 

a in fate, hale, late, gray. 

„ aw „ 

ft tt 

a in fall, tall , wall; and 
o in for, lord, sk rm. 

>> ft 

tt tt 

c in get, let, 7iet. 

>t cc ,, 

tt tt 

e in greet, sleep, weep. 

ft o£ • 

>t tt 

*)i in oil, brS.l ; and 
oy in coy, deploy. 

,t ou „ 

it it 

on. in hound, hound, mound ; and 
ow in how, ftow, now. 


’ CONSONANTS. 


Where c/i is used ... 

. it is sounded as ... . 

.. ch in birch, lurch; and 
tch in ditch, hitch. 

ft 9 jj 

it ft 

g in gas, gone, big. 

tt J f> 

ft tt 

g in gentle, pigeon ; and 
j in jade, jet, jot. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


Agr 


Alch ?. 


Aig. 


Anat 


Ang.-Nor 


Aug.-Sax 


Ant 


Arab 


Arch 


Arehteol 


Arith, 


Astron t 


Hibl 


Hot 


Cap 

.... Chapter. 

Charac 

.... Characters, 

Chem 

.... Chemistry. 

Civ. Eng 

.... Civil Engineering. 

Civ. Law 

..... Civil Law. 

Com 

.... Commerce. 

Conch 

.... Conchology. 

Dipl 

.... Diplomatic Affairs. 

Dram. Lit 

.... Dramatic Literature. 

Du 


Dvn 

.... Dynamics. 

Eccl. Law 

.... Ecclesiastical Law. 

Eng 

.... Engineering. 

Eut 

.... Entomology, 

Fnm 

.... Family. 

Pin 

.... Finance. 

Flor 

Floriculture. 

Fr 

..... French. 

Gen 


Gener 


Geog 

.... Geography. 

Geol. 

Geology. 

Oeom 


Ger 

German. 

Gr 


G ram 

.... Grammar. 

Hab 

..... Habitat. 

Her 

.... Heraldry. 

Hor 

.... Horology. 

Hort 

Horticulture, 

Hyd 

.... Hydraulics. 

Hydros 

..... Hydrostatics. 

Ichth 

.... Ichthyology, 

Ital * 



Juris 

Laf. 

Latin. 


. . Legislation. # 

Lib 



Literature. 


Logic. 


Machinery. 

Mar 

Maritime Affairs. 


Mathematics. 

Mech 


Med 

Medicine. 

Met 

Metaphysics. 

Met all 

Metallurgy. 

Meteor 


Mil 


Mm 


Mus 


Mvth 


Nat. Ilist 


Nat. ord 


Numis 


Opt 


Ord 


Orn 


Faint 


Path 


Persp 


Fliarm 


Phil 


Phys 


I'bysiol 


Pol 


Pol. Eoo 


Psychol 


Ref. 


Rhet 


Horn 


Bculp 


Bp 


Burg 


Thcol 


Ther 


Var 


Veg. Anat 


Veg. Phys 


Vers 


Vet. Surg 


Zool, 
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A. 

A, the first letter of the alphabet in almost every 
known language (the only exceptions, probably, being 
the Ethiopic and the Runic ; in the former of which it 
occupies the thirteenth and in the latter the tenth 
place) . This, doubtless, « owing to the great simplicity 
of its sound, it being the letter which is most easily and 
naturally uttered by the organs of speech. In the 
continental and Oriental languages it varies less than in 
English, where it has at least four distinct sounds, known 
as the long or slender, the broad, the short or open, and 
the middle; as in name, call, man, father. In Grammar, 
A is styled the indefinite article, and denotes one or any ; 
as, a man. In Music, A is the nominal of the sixth note 
in tbo gamut : it is also the name of one of the two 
nat ural moods, and is the open note of the Becond string 
of the violin, by wliiuh the other strings are tuned and 
regulated. In Logic, A denotes a universal affirmative 
proposition ; and in Algebra, a, b, c are used to re- 
present known quantities, while the last letters, x, y, z, 
are generally taken to denote unknown quantities. As 
3. numeral, o', ampng the Greeks, denoted 1 ; and, with 
a mark under it, ,«» 1,000. With the Romans, A was 
600 ; and, with a short horizontal lino over it. A, 6,000. 
In trials of criminal causes among the Ramans, A sig- 
nified absolvo, I acquit ; and was hence called litera 
walataris, the saving letter. When put to bills of 
exchange in England, A signifies accepted. A 1 is a 
symbol by which first-class ve8sels,--that is to say, 
vessels whose hull and equipments ^re in an efficient, 
condition, — are known and registered at Lloyd’s for a 
certain number of years after being built. AAA, in 
Chemistry, signifies amdlgama , to mix ; and in Phar- 
macy, d, <y da, denotes that the proportions of the 
ingredients to which it refers are to be equal. A is 
frequently used ab an abbreviation. (See An due via- 
won.) 

Aam, or Ha am, atom, a Dutch liquid measure, con- 
taining 288 English pints. 

Aard-Vabk, ard'-vark (Da. earth-pig), in Zool., 
a genus of animals which belongs to the class Mam- 
malia, and to the ord. Edentata. It feeds upon 
inflects and roots, and burrows in the ground. It is 
nocturnal in its habits, and passes the greater portion 
of its time in eating and sleeping. Aard-Vark iB 
the name given by the Dutch at the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Orycteropue capcnsia , a species now 
disunited from the Myrmecopkaga, or Ant-eaters of 
Linnaeus, with which it was formerly classed. It lives 
entirely upon ants, and in this respect resembles the 
Eohidna'of Australia, the Myrmecophaga of America, 
and the Pangolins of Asia ; fulfilling the same purposes 
in Southern Africa whioh these species fulfil in their 
respective countries. 

Aard-Wolf, ard'-woolf (Du. earth-wolf), a genus of 
digitigrade carnivorous mammals founded by Isidore 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and forming the link which con- 
nects the civets with the dogs aud hyeenas. It is an 
extremely singular animal, naving externally the ap- 
pearance and bone-structure of the hyena uuited to 


the head end feet of the fox, with the intestines of the 
civet. It was brought from Africa to Europe some years 
ajjo by the traveller Delalande, Its size is about that 
of a full-grown fox, which it resembles in. both its 
habits and its manners, being nocturnal, and con- 
structing a subterraneous abode. 

An, db, in Hebrew chronology was the fifth month 
of the ecclesiastical and the eleventh of the civil year, 
and always contained thirty days. It corresponded to 
the latter part of our July and beginning of August. 

Abaca, ai’-ba-ca, a kind of flax or hemp grown in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Abaciscus, db-a-aia'-kua, in Arch., a diminution of 
the term Abacus, only seldom used; but, when it is, 
chiefly applied to the tiles or squares of a Mosaic 
pavement. 

Aback, a-ldlc? (Ang.-Sax.), the situation of the 
sails when they are pressed against the masts by the 
force of the wind. Thus the sails are said to bo 
** taken aback” when, by a change of wind or other- 
wise, they are placed in that position. 

Adacot, nb'-a-lpol (deriv. uncertain), aeap of dignity, 
formerly worn by the kings of England. 

Abacus, db'-a-kus (Lit. abacus, oouuting-table, level 
tablet, &c.), in Arch., a constituent part of the capital 
of a column, which supports the horizontal entabla- 
ture. In the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic orders, it is 
flat and square; but, in the Corinthian and Compo- 
site orders, its four sides are arched inwards, with, 
generally, a rose in the centre. Vitruvius says It was 
meant to repre- 
sent a tile upon 
a basket, and at- 
tributes its in- 
vention to Calli- 
mncbuB, who, 
observing bfls- 
ketcoveredwith 
a tile placed 
over the root of 
an acanthus 
plant(.w Acan- 
thus), was so 
struck with its 
appearance, that he imitated it in sculpture, by making 
the whole group the capital of a column, in which the 
tile was represented by the abacus, the growing leaves 
of the acanthus by the volutes, and the basket by the 
body of the capital. In Gothic architecture, the 
abaous was very variously employed 1 , according to the 
fancy of the architect. 

Abacus, in Arith., is the name of an instrument 
employed in England to teach the elementary princi- 
ples of the science of numbers. The Pythagorean 
abacus is a term sometimes applied to the multiplica- 
tion table. The ancient mathematicians also employed 
the term abacus to designate a table covered with 
sand, upon which they traced their diagrams. 

Abacus, Chinese, or ShwaN-pan, shwaun'-pan, is also 
an instrument for facilitating arithmetical calculations. 
It consists of several series of beads or counters strung 
upon brass wires stretched from the top to the bottom 
b 
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of an instrument, and divided in the middle by a cross- 
piece from side to side. In the upper compartment 
every wire has two beads, which each count for 5 ; in 
the lower space every wire has five beads of different 
values ; the first being counted as 1, the second as 10, 
the third as 100, and so on. In this country, with our 
system of reckoning, such an instrument could not be 
made generally applicable to arithmetic ; but in Chinn, 
where the entire system is decimal, that is, where every 
weight and measure is tho tenth part of the next 
greater one, the abacus is used with wonderful rapidity. 
A similar instrument w r as in use among the Greeks and 
the Homans ; and the Russians calculate by strings of 
beads. In this country a chequer-board, such u# is atill 
sometimes to be^peen hanging out as a sign at the doors 
of public-houses, was formerly used as an abacus. 
There is also a chemical abacus, which, in 1839, was in- 
troduced to the notice of the British Association by 
Dr. Reid. It was designed to give to students a moro 
accurate knowledge of the elements of which the more 
important chemical compounds are constituted. It 
was constructed of a wooden frame with cross wires, 
upon which beads were strung. Each of the wires 
represented a ohemical dement, and each of the beads 
an atom, while, at the extremities of the wires, the 
names of the elements were placed. 

Abaft,- or Aft, d-baft' (Ang*-Sax.), in Maritime 
language, signifies ^jhe kinder part of a ship ; thus,— 
“abaft the mam-mast,” that is to say, between the 
main-mast and the stern. “ Abaft the beam si guides 
the relative situation of an object in some part of the 
horizon contained between a line drawn at right angles 
to tho keel and the point to which the stern of the 
ship iB directed. 

Abagi, or Abasi, a-ha-jse', a Persian coin, of about 
the value of eighteen pence English. 

Abandonment, d-ban'-dun-ment , a term made use 
of in marine insurances, where, prior to compensation 
being demanded for tho loss of a ship or goods, the 
owner must abandon or make over to the insurer his 
entire interest in any portion of the rescued property. 

Abased, or AbaiSoB, (lowered), in Heraldry, 
a term borrowed from tho French, and applied to t,h© 
wings of eagles, &c., when the tip inclines downwards 
to the point of the shield, or when tho wings are shut. 

Abatement, u-lait’-ment (old Fr. abater, to beat 
down, to destroy), in Law, a ter#j signifying tho rejec- 
tion of a suit on account of eorno fault either in the 
matter or proceeding. Hence, a “plea in abatement” 
is some exception alleged against the plaintiff's writ, 
declaration, Ac., and praying that the plaint may abate 
or cease. It is the rule, however, that ho who takes 
advantage of a flaw to plead an abatement, must not 
only indicate the flaw in question, but likewise point 
out ite remedy. When the plea of abatement is 
granted, all writs in the process must begin <ie 71000. 
Both public and private nuisances may bo peaceubly 
“ abated,” or overcome. Thus, if a person be unlaw- 
fully annoyed or done damage to, it is a private 
nuisance, and he may abate or destroy tho nuisance, 
provided he shall not disturb the public peace, nor 
inflict further injury upon the thing than is necessary 
to get rid of the mliB&nce which annoys or damages 
him. An obstruction of a public road, such as a gate 
being thrown acroaB it, constitutes a public nuisance, 
and a person may abate or overcome such nuisance, 

? »rovided he does no more than is absolutely required 
or the accomplishment of his purpose. Coke, in his 
Comments upon Littleton, declares that it, is “ an abate- 
ment when a man dies seized of an estate of inheritance, 
and between the death and the entry of the heir a 
stranger doth inteapose himself and abate.” 

Abatement, in Heraldry, is an accidental figure 
added to a coat of arms, to lessen its true dignity, and 
to indicate some stain in the character of the bearer. 
Abatement of IjEgacies. {See Legacy.) 

Abatis, or Abattis, <i-ba-te\ d-bat'-th (Fr. rt battre, 
to knock down), a term used in Fortification, and 
signifying a work constructed of felled trees, placed 
side by side, with their branches, the stronger of which 
are left on, turned towards the enemy in such away 
as to constitute a form of defence for the troops posted 
behind them. 

Abattoir, al'-d-twor (Fr. abattre, to knock down), 
ft term borrowed from the French, with whom it signi- 
2 


flea a slaughter-house. The Abattoir system was, in 
1818, adopted in Franco. There ore at present near 
Paris five immense establishments of this kind, where 
butchers are provided with a place for slaughtering 
their cattle and keeping their meat in store. There 
are also placed for supplying the beasts with water, 
receptacles for the fat, hoofs, blood, brains, &o. In 
the neighbourhood of tlys abattoirs there are manu- 
factories of blood -manure, gelatine, glue, and the other 
products of the offal. In most of the continental towns, 
and. in several of the larger citieB of the American 
Union, slaughter-houses are placed under similar regu- 
lations to those which ere in operation in Paris. Jn 
1851 a large and commodious abattoir was established 
in Edinburgh* In 1855 the great oattle-market, which 
had been held in Smith-field for upwards of 600 yeasu, 
was removed to the north of London, where it tjpw 
market was built upon an area comprising 35 acres of* 
ground. This large inclosure is capable of containing 
<>,600 oxen, 1,425 calves, 900 pigs, and about 35,000 
sheep. It also can give lairage to 3,000 oxen and 8,000 
sheep, and lias excellent slaughter-houses. This is tho 
only approach as yet made to the abattoir Bystem in 
London. 

Abba, ah* -ha, a Syriac term signifying ‘father,* 
Among the Jews, it was a title of dignity. The Christ- 
iana of the East apply it to their bishops. 

Abbe, ab'-bat (Fr. able ), is the French term for an 
abbot. Before the Revolution, it was a title assumed 
by a very numerous class of persons, who had little or 
no connection with the Church. Some of them were 
distinguished men of letters, or rose to eminence 
in the state; while many of them were engaged, less 
prominently, in public or private tuition. 

Abbess, (Fr. abbess), the superior of an 

abbey or convent of nuns. An abbess exercises tho 
same authority over nuns that an abbot does over 
monks, spiritual functions alone excepted. It was 
decreed by the council of Trent, that an abbess, before 
entering upon her functions, should have* attained tho 
age of 40 years. 

Abbey, ah' -he (Fr. abbaie), a religions house, presided 
over by an abbot or abbess when the superior was a 
prior, the establishment was called a priory; otherwise, 
t here was little or no distinction between them. These 
houses were wholly abolished in England by Henry 
VI ll., at tho time of the Reformation.. According to 
Bishop Tanner’s “ Nothin Monastica," 006 religions 
houses were then suppressed, the revenues of which 
amounted to about <6132,000 per annum; but other 
authorities make their wealth much greater. Iu tho 
early part of the French monarchy, dukes and counts,, 
though secular persons, were termed abbots, in conse- 
quence of the possession of certain abbeys having been 
conferred upon them. 

Abbot, ub'-tot (Ang.-Sax. alhod ), the chief ruler 
of a monastery, or abbey of monks. Tho term conies 
from the Hebrew ah, through the Greek abba, father. 
At first abbots were subject to the bilfiopB, and 
even to the pastor of tho parochial district within 
which they were established. Afterwards, however, 
they assumed greater power, and aspired to even equal 
rank with the bishops, which led to frequent vexatious 
disputes in the Church. Distinctions also arose among 
abbots as mitred , those privileged to wear the mitre, 
and exercise episcopal authority within their respective 
precincts; crosiered, so named from their carrying the 
crosier, or pastoral staff; ecumenical, such as exorcised 
universal dominion ; and cardinal , from their supe- 
riority over all others. 

Abbreviation of Fractions, db-bre-ve-ai'^hun 
(Lat. brevio, I shorten), in Arith., a term signi- 
fying the reducing of fractions to the lowest terms, 
a process which is performed by dividing both tho 
numerator and denominator by any term which will 
divide them without leaving any remainder;^ thus, M 
becomes equal to to •$, and, finally, to f, if divided 
in succession by 2. 

Abbreviation, the contracting of a word or sen- 
tence, by omitting some of the letters or words, or by 
substituting certain marks or characters in tkeirplaco. 
Abbreviations were much used by the earlier writers. 
The Greeks and Romans largely employed them, and, 
most of all, the Jewish rabbins. At the present time 
they are chiefly confined to titles, dates, and ft few 
t 
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Abbreviation 

phrases, Most of the arts and sciences, however, have 
sets of signs or abbreviations peculiar to themselves. 
The following is a list of the more important abbrevia- 
tions in common use — 

A. Associate. _ 

A.A. Associate of Arts. • 

A.B. Able Seaman. 

• A bp. Archbishop. • 

A.C. (Ante Christum). Before Christ. 

A.D. (Anno Domini). In the year of onr Lord, 
A.E.R.A. Associated Engravbr of the Koval Academy. 
A.H. (Anno Hegira). In the year of the Hegira. 

A.M. (Ante meridiem). Before boon. 

A.M. (Anno mundi ). In the year of the world. 

AJf.A, Associate of the Iloyal Academy? 

AW.S.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, 

A. V.C. (Ah Vrbe condita). From the building of the 
city, i.e. Borne. 

B. A., or A.B. ( Artium Baccalaureus). Bachelor of 
Arts. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.I>. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Bt., or Bart. Baronet, 

C . (centum). Ahnndred; chapter; commissioner. 

C.A. Chartered accountant. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.C. Cuius College. 

C.E. Civil Engineer. 

Clk. Clerk. 

C.M.G. Companion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

C. P.S. ( Custos Privati Sigilli) . Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Cr. Creditor. 

Crim. Con. Criminal conversation. 

Ct. Count. 

Cwt. Hundredweight. 

D. Rive hundred. 

D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

I).D. Doctor of Di vinity. 

D.F. (Defensor Pidei). ’Defender of the Faith. 

D.G. (Dei gratia). By the grace of God, 

Do. Ditto. The same*. 

Dr. Doctor; debtor. 
lJimo. Duodecimo. 

D. Y. (Deo volente). God willing, 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

35. East. 

E. C.P. (Evangel ii Chrirti Prcedicator) . Preacher of 
the gospel of Christ. 

«. g., ex. gr. (Exempli graf id). For example. 

Etc. (Et cat era). And the rest ; afld so on. 

F. A.8. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

F.B.S. Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.C.S, Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.G.S. Ftfl ow of the Geological Society. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnman Society. 

F.M. Field-marshal. 

Fo. folio. 

F.B.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

„ Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
F.R.C.8. Fellow of tbo Royal College of Surgeons. 
F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
F.B.S. Fellow of the Iioyal Society (L. London]! E. 

Edinburgh). ' 

F .E.S.A. Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 

F. 8.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

I -S.S. Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

G. C.B. (Knight) Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H. (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

G. C.M.G. (Knight) Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Gr. Greek. 

H. E.I.C.8. Honourable East-India Company’s service. 
H.M.S. Her MaieBty’s service or ship. 

H. R.H. His or Her Royal Highness. 

Ib. or Ibid. (Ibidem). In the same place. 

Id. (Idem). The same. 

i.e. ( Idest ). That is. 

I. H.S. (Jesus Homimm Salvator ). Jesus the Saviour 
of men. 


Abbreviation 

I. H.S. (with a cross over the II) ( Inhde [firuee] Solus). 
In this (Cross) salvation. 

Incog. (Incognito). Unknown, 

Inst. (Instante). Instant, of the present month. 

J. C. (Juris Consultus). Jurisconsult. 

J.P, Justice of the Peace. 

J. V.D. (Juris utrimque Doctor). Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law. 

K. B, Knight of the Bath. 

K. C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander o-f the Order of Hanover, 

K.C.M.G. Kuight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

K.G, Knight of the Garter. 

K.H, Knight of Hanover. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T. Knight of the Thistle, 

Lb. (Libra). Pound. 

L. C.J . Lord Chief Justice, 

L.D. Lady Day, 

LL.B. (Leg urn Baccalaureus) . Bachelor of Laws. 
LL.D. (Legum Doctor). Doctor of Laws. 

L.Ii.C.S. Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
L.S. (Locum sigilli). The place of the seal. 

L. S.A. Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 
[L.S.D. (Libra, Solidi , Denarii). Pounds,, shillings 

pence. m 

M. (Mille). A thousand. 

M.A. or A.M. (Artium MagUter). Master of Arts. 
M.D. (Medicina Doctor). Doctor of Medioine. 

Messrs. ( Messieurs ). Gentlemen. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.B.C.8. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

M8. Manuscript.— MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mus.D. (Music at Doctor ). Doctor oi Music. 

M. W.S. Member of the Wernerian Society. 

N. North; noon; note. 

N.B . ( Vota bene) . Mark well ; observe. 

Rem. con. (Nomine contradicente) . Nobody contra- 
dicting ; unanimously. 

Nem. diBS. ( Nemine dissident e). Nobody dissenting, 

N.P. Kotary Public. 

N.S. New Style. 

8vo. Octavo. 

' O.S. Old Style. # 

Oxon. (Ozonicnsis). Of Oxford, 
oz. Ounce, 

P. President, Professor, &c. 

p. Page. — pp. Pages. 

F.C. Privy Councillor. 

P.C.S. Principal Clerk of Session. 

Per turn. (Per annum). By the year. 

Per cent. ( Per centum). By the hundred. 

Ph.D. (Philosophies Doctor). Doctor of Philosophy. 
P.M. (Post meridiem) . Afternoon. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

Pro tern. ( Pro tempore). For the time. 

Pros. (Proximo). In the next (month). 

P. S. (Post scriptum) . Written after ; postscript. 

4to. Quarto. 

Q. Query, or Question. 

Q .C. Queen’s Counsel. 

q. d. (Quasi dictum). As if it were said. 

Q.E.D. (Quad crat demonstrandum). Which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (Quod crat faciendum). Which was to be 
done. 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. S. ( Quantum svMcit) . Enough. 

q .v. ( Quod vide). Which see. • 

K. (lit ex or Regina), King or Queen. 

R. A. Royal Academician, Royal Artillery. 

R.E. Royal Engineera. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor. # 

Rev. Reverend. 

R.M, Royal Marines. 

R.N. Royal Navy, 
lip. or ft (Recipe) . Take. 

R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academician. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

R. W.M. Right Worshipful Master. 

S. South; saint; seconds. 

Sc, (Scilicet). Namely. 
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S.If* Solicitor at Law. 

S.M. (Sa Majeatt). His or Her Majesty. 

S.P.Q.R. ( Senatu s PoptUusqtte Romania). The Senate 
and People of Home. * 

Sq. (Sequena). The following ; plural, Sqq. 

8.8.0. Solicitor before the Supreme Courts. 

S. T.P. (Sancta Theologies Professor). Professor of 
Theology. 

T. O.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Ult. (Ultimo). In the last (month). 

U. P. United Presbyterian. 

U. 8. United States, United Service. 

V. C. Victoria Cvose. 

V. D.M. ( Verhtm Pei Minister). Preacher <5f God's 
Word. 

Vis. (Videlicet). To wit ; namely. 

W. S. Writer to the Signet. 


Xmas. Christinas. 

Xtian. Christian. 

&(et).A nd. 

&c. (et ccetera). And so forth. 

Abdication, tfWe-jfcai'-AAwM (Lat. abdico,! renounce, 
reject, refuse), in general signifies the renouncing or 
giving up of any trust before the usual or stated time of 
holding it is expired ; but it is commonly applied to the 
renouncing of regal power. It differs from resignation 
in that thelatter is done in favour of some one, whereas 
the former is done unconditionally . Abdications occur 
most frequently in absolute governments, as we find 
among the Roman emperors, the sultans of Turkey, 
and the czars of Russia. By the English constitution 
the sovereign cannot abdicate except with the consent 
of the two houses of parliament. It has been held, 
however (as in the case of James II., 1(188), that the 
sovereign may, by acting subversively of the constitu- 
tion, be regarded as having abdicated. In early times 
the most noted abdications were thoso of Sylla, the dic- 
tator (B.c. 79), and Diocletian, the emperor (a.d.305). 
In more recent times we have the emperor Charles V. 

S 15601 ; Christina of Sweden (1054) ; Philip V. of Spain 
1724) ; Victor A madcu9 II. of Sardinia (1730) ; Charles 
V. of Spain (1808) ; Napoleon (1818) ; Victor Em- 
manuel V. of Sardinia (1821) ; Charles X. of France 
(1830) ; William I. of Holland (1840) ; Louis Philippe 
of France (1818) ; Louis Charles of Bavaria (1848) ; 
Ferdinand of Austria (1818) j Charles Albert of Sar- 
dinia (1819). • 

Abdomen*, £6 -do* -men (Ltd.abdo, I hide), in Anat., the 
belly, or lower part of the trunk, separated from the 
cheat or upper part by the diax>hragm. It contains the 
stomach, intestines, liver, spleen .pancreas, kidneys, &c., 
andislinedwithinby a membrane called the peritoneum. 
For convenience of description, the abdomen is divided 
horizontally into three regions,-— the upper, or epigas- 
tric ; the middle, or umbilical ; and the lower, or hypo- 
gastric. It may also be divided longitudinally by two 
lines, when tho above terms are confined to the central 
portion, the epigastric having on each Bide the right 
and left hypochondriac, the umbilical, the right and loft 
lumbar, and the hypogastric the right and left iliac. 
Abdomen, in Eat., signifies the whole lower portion of 
the body of an insect, united to the corselet, or thorax, 
by a thread. 

Abdominales, or Abdomin At Fishes, Zb-dom-unai'- 
lees, the fourth class of animals in the Linnroan system. 
Charae. Ventral fins (those of the belly) placed 
behind the pectoral (those of the breast), in the abdo- 
men, and the branchiae or gills ossiculated. The ar- 
rangement of Linnaeus is now, however, generally 
iiacarded, tho term abdominales denoting a family or 
subdivision of malacopterygious or soft-finned fishes 
only. v 

Abduction, db-duk'-skun (Lat. ah, from, and duco, 
I draw), in Law, is the illegal carrying off of the person 
of another, whether of child, heiress, wife, or woman 
in general. If a wife be taken off, either forcibly or by 
fraud and persuasion, the husband may obtain damages 
for her abduction, and likewise from any person per- 
suading or enticing his wife to live apart from him 
without sufficient cause. In the case of an abduction 
of ward, the guardian may recover damages from such 
as take his ward from his keeping ; but when the ward 
comes of age, the guardian must account to the ward 
for the damages received. If an heiress be taken away 
for the purpose of cither marriage or defilement, the 
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Abeyance 


act becomes a felony, and the principal, or bis aiders^ 
abettors, or counsellors, maybe punished by trans- 
• portation for life, or not less than seven years. Tho 
abduction of a girl under 16 is a misdemeanour, tho 
punishment of which is fine or imprisonment, and if 
a marriage shill have been brought about by violence, 

' it may beset aside on that ground. To carry eflf 
and marry any woraan*by force is a felony, and in 
such a case, as well as in that of the abduction of 
an heiress, the rule that a wile may not be allowed 
to give evidence against her husband does not hold 
good, for these reasons,— 'that the prime ingredient in 
the marriage contract^ the wife's consent, has been 
wanting, andJikewise because it is an axiom of law, that 
** a man shall not take advantage of his own wrong," 
which would clearly be the case were a man, by fore inly 
marrying n woman, allowed thereby to prevent *her 
appearing as a witness against him. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Notes and Introduction to Rob Roy, informs 
us that the crime of abduction was at one time an or- 
dinary offence on tho border of the Scottish highlands. 
(5>e Kidnapping.) 

Abduction, in Logic, is a form of reasoning called 
by the Greeks anagoge, in which tho greater extreme 
is contained in the medium ; but the medium is uot so 
evidently in the lesser extreme. Ex. Whatever God 
has revealed is certainly true : now God lias revealed 
a future retribution: therefore a future retribution ia 
certainly true. In the use of this kind of reasoning, 
the minor proposition must be proved to bo contained 
in the major, otherwise the reasoning is inconclusive. 

Abductor Muscles, ob-duk'-tor, a term given in 
Anatomy to those muscles which draw one part of tho 
body from another ; as adductor muscles are those which 
draw one part of the body to another. 

Abble-tkeb, ilh-ee'-le, in Dot. culled the Popidus 
alba , a species of the poplar, having very large leaves. 

Abelmbsax, a-bel-me-aak, the muBk-seed, which 
grows in the West Indies and in Egypt, and which is 
used as a perfume. 

Aberdevine, ab-er 1 -de-vine, a song-bird, some- 
times called the Siskin. It is the Carduelis spinus of 
Cuvier, and resembles the green variety of the canary- 
bird, with which it is often paired, to produce what 
are called mule birds. In its habits it is migratory, 
breeding in the north of Europe, and visiting Germany, 
France, and Britain, only in the autuftin and winter. 

Aberration, ab-er-ai'shun (Lat .ab, from, and erro, 

I wander), a term applied to three highly-important 
optical phenomena: — 1. Aberration of Light, in Astro- 
nomy, designates a small apparent displacement of the 
fixed stars. It arises from these coinbiued causes,— 
the progressive movement of light (travelling at the 
rate of 195, (XX) miles per second), and the movement 
of the earth in her brbit. Its effect is to give the fixed 
stars an apparent movement in space around their 
true place. The discovery of this remarkable fact was 
made in 1727, by the illustrious English astronomer 
Dr. Bradley; and it is one that affords aft incontro- 
vertible proof of the motion of the earth around the 
sun.— 2. Aberration of Sphericity designates that devi- 
ation of the rays of light which takes place after they 
have passed through a curved lens, whereby the rays, 
instead of being collected into a single point, are ex- 
tended over a small space ; thus giving a rather con- 
fused image of the object. This deviation is due to the 
spherical form of the lens itself. — 3. Aberration of 
Kefrangibility is the term applied to that dispersion 
of the rays of light which happens alter they huve 
passed through a lenticular glass, and in consequence 
of which a variegated ring of colour is seen encircling 
the image, and thereby rendering it a confused one. 
This defect has, however, been remedied by the in- 
vention of achromatic lenses. (See Achromatic.) 

Abettor, d-bet'-tor (probably from Saxon betan, to 
push forward or incite), in Law, one who instigates 
or sets on another to commit a crime. If the abettor 
is present at the time that the crime is committed, ho 
is treated as a principal; if absent, as an accessary 
before the fact. , 

Abeyance, a-laV-ame (Norman-French, bayer, to 
expect) , in Law, signifies that the fee-simple ot lands 
is waiting, or in expectancy of an owner who has to b© 
discovered. For example, if a certain C holds a grant 
for life, with the heirs or D as inheritors, the inheritance 
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remains in abeyance until the demise of D, as it is 
impossible that there can be an heir to a living person, 
A peerage is held, to be in abeyanoe when the next 
inheritors are several females. 

Abies, ai'-buees (Lat. abiea, the fir-tree), in Bot. f a 
genus of plants included in the natural order Conifer as, 
• or cone-bearing family. Several species of this genus 
are valuable timber-trees ; as Abies exoelaa , the spruce 
fir; A. alba, the white spruce; and A. canadensis, the 
hemlock spruce. The resinS and gum-resins which 
these trees exude are extensively used in the arts. The 

S truce fir produces common frankincense, from which 
orgundy pitch is prepared; the balm.of Gilead fir 
(A, baUamea) yields Canada balsam ; the silver fir 
{A picea), Strasburg turpentine; and the common 
larqh (%£ • Zarix), Venice turpentine. Essence of spruce, 
used in the preparation of spruce beer, is formed by 
boiling the shoots of A. nigra , and some other species, 
in water, and afterwards concentrating the decoction. 

Abibtibb ai-bi'-e-tine (Lat. ahieiarim , connected 
with firs), the neutral resin obtained from Strasburg 
turpentine and Canada balsam. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol. Its chemical formula is not 
known. 

Abietiwe-E. (See Conifers.) 

Abjuration, Oath or, ab-ju-rai'-shun (Lat. ab, 
from, and juro, I swear), a form of oath originally 
imposed by statute 13 William III., and regulated by 
6 George III., by which the juror acknowledged the 
right of the present royal family of England to the 
crown, under the Act of Settlement. He who took 
this oath further promised to support the monarch to 
the utmost of his power ; engaged to disclose all plots 
against him; and declared that the descendants of the 
Pretender, or son of James II., had no right to the 
crown of England. The oaths of abjuration were 
generally required to bo taken at the same time with 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; but all these 
oaths have now been reduced to a single formula of a 
much simpler character than they formerly possessed. 

Abjuration op the Bealh, in Law, means the 
taking of an oath, by which the juror engages to re- 
nounce and quit the realm for over. Popish recusants, 
or those who refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the king of England as head of the Church, were in 
former timeB constantly being called upon to take the 
oath of abjuration of the realm ; but by the statute 
31 George III., made in 1791, the Homan Catholics were 
relieved from this os well as other penal restrictions.— 
Abjuration signifies, likewise, a public and Bolemn 
recantation of opinion. The “ abjuration of heresy" was 
an act frequently required by the Roman Catholic j 
church. History affords several examples of ibia act. ] 
Henry IV. abjured the Protestant r&igion on ascending 
the throne of Franco, in 1693; the queen of Sweden 
abjured her religious opinions in 1056 ; Turenne in 
1088; and Augustus II. of Poland in 1706, Galileo 
was obligedfto abjure his philosophical opinions by the 
Inquisition in 1633. 

Ablative, Sh'-la-tiv (Lat. ablatus , taken away) , the 
name given to the sixth case of nouns in Latin ; so 
called, from its implying “ taking from,” or “ carrying 
away.'* The ablative absolute is applied to a noun 
occurring with a participle, independent of any other 
part of the sentence, and hence put in the ablative. 

Abluent Medicines, db-loo'-ent (Lst. abluo, I wash 
aw *y)> a term formerly applied to those medicines 
which are used for purifying the blood. 

Ablution, db-lu' -shun (Lat. abluo , I wash away), 
signifies, in a general sense, the washing or cleansing 
by water. The washing of the body, as being a fit 
emblem of purification, as well, doubtless, as from its 
importance in a sanitary point of view, came to form 
a more or less important part in almost every form of 
religions worship. It was enjoined in the Jewish 
economy, and we find our Saviour repeatedly censuring 
the excess to which it waB carried by the Pharisees. 
In Mohammedanism and the religions of India ab- 
lution occupies a very important place. 

Abnormal, <ib*nor , -mitf (Lat. ab, from, and aorwa, a 
rule), in Hot., a term applied to a&rial rootB, like those 
of the mangrove, which help to support the stem. 

Abo abb, li-bord', in Mar., signifies within tho vessel. 
Also, when a ship gets foul of another, she is said to be 
“ aboard" of her. 


Abridgment 

Abolition, db-o-lish'-un, in parliamentary language, 
signifies the repealing some statute or usage. 

Abolition of Slavery. (See Slavery.) 

Abolla, thbol'-la (Lat. abolla, a cloak or garment 
without sleeves), the name of a loose woollen cloak 
worn by the Greeks and Homans. It was a smaller gar- 
ment than the toga (see Toga), and very olosely resem- 
bled the pallium ( see Pallium). It was fastened under 
the throat, or upon the shoulder, by a fibula or clasp. 

Aroma, d-bo'-ma, a species of largo serpent, inha- 
biting the morasses of South America. It will be found 
described under Boa. .« 

AboWivb, &*bor , -tiv (Lat. abortio, untimely birth). 
In Bot., the essential part of the stamen is the anther, 
and when this is absent the stamen is said to be abor- 
tive. The general term abortion is applied to the 
suppression or new development of any organ. 

Abou-Hawnes, a-bao' kan'-nes, an African bird, con- 
sidered by some naturalists to be identical with the 
ancient ibis. Although solitary in its habits, it is 
sometimes seen in small bands of from six to ten, and 
is capable of a lofty and powerful flight. It has some 
resemblance to the curlew found in Britain, but has 
not been observed to run. In Egypt it is called by the 
inhabitants Abou - Menzel, which literally signifies 
“Father Sickle-bill," from the curved resemblance 
which it bears to that implement. The Ethiopia name, 
however, is Abou-Hanncs , which means “Father 
John," and which, according to M. Dumont, is suppo- 
sititiously applied to it because it arrives in Ethiopia 
about the day of St. John. The ibis, although so 
much associated with Egypt, does not breed in that 
country, but arrives as the waters of the Nile begin to 
rise, and disappears when these subside. 

About, d-bout', in nautical language, signifies the 
alteration of a ship's course. In military language, 
“ about" means a change in the position of a body of 
troops. “Right about" and “left about” are com- 
mands given to execute semicircular turns to the right 
or the left. 

Abracauabba, tib-ra-Jca-Jab'-ra, the name of an 
Assyrian god, which was formerly believed to have the 
power of curing diseases, especially slow and intermit- 
tent fevers. To accomplish this, the word was to be 
written many times in the form of a magical triangle, 
thus i — • 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABli 
ABRAOADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B Ii A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A C 
ABBA 
ABB 
A B 
A 

In modem times the term is for the most port used 
only in jest, without any particular meaning, like hocus - 
pocus, 

Abbamis, b-brai'-mie (Gr. abramis), a sub-genus of 
malacopterygioua or soft-linned abdominales, of which 
the bream is a species. 

Abranchians, &-rb&n- > ’k6~an$ (Gr. a, without, and 
branchia , gills), an ord. of Anelhdians, so called be- 
cause they possess no organs of respiration. 

Abraxas, d-brox'-as, a term used by the Gnostics, a 
philosophical sect, who, in the early ages of Christian- 
ity, endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of Pagan- 
ism with those of Christianity. It signifies the Bu- 

reme Being, under whom they placid 365 dependent 

eitiefl. 

Abr axas, a genus of nocturnal Zepidoptera, in which 
is included the common magpie-mo^i. Its colour is a 
yellowish white clotted with block, and a baud of pale 
orange marks the wings. It deposits its eggs on the 
leaves of the ourrant and. gooseberry in July or August, 
and the caterpillars are hatched m September. Its 
chrysalis is black. 

Abreast, d-brest' (Ang.-8ax,),in maritime language, 
denotes the situation of two ships when they lie 
parallel to each other. Ships aro spoken of as being 
“ abreast ” of a place when they ore directly opposite 
to it. 

Abridgment, d-britty-ment (Fr. ( abrtgement), in Lit. 
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' . . Abroma 

much the same thing as an epitome or compendium of 
a largo work. The excellence of an abridgment lies in 
taking only what is material and substantial, and 
rejecting what is superfluous either in Bentiment 
or style. In Law, it is the shortening of a count or 
declaration. 

Abroxa, db-ro - ma , in Bot., a genus of tropical plants 
in the Byttneriacea , or Chocolate order. 

Abrupt, Ab-rupf (Lat. abrumpo, I break off), in 
Bot., a term applied to any main root which ends 
abruptly, as though the point had been bitten off. 

Abbus, ai'-brits (Gr. abroa , elegant), in Bot., a genus 
of leguminous plants. The seeds of the Abrda preca- 
tariua are used as beads for making rosaries and neck- 
laces : they are of a bright scarlet colour, with a black 
mark on one side. 

Abscess, nb'-aess (Lat. abacedo, I separate), the 
name given in Burg., to an accumulation of pus, or 
matter, in some tissue or organ of the human body. 
The pus is formed from the blood during the process 
of inflammat ion, and the production of it is termed 
suppuration. When an opening is formed in an ab- 
scess, and matter still continues to be discharged from 
it, it is styled au ulcer. There are few tissues or organs 
of the body in which abscesses may not form. Ab- 
scesses in some organs are comparatively unimport ant ; 
in others they arohighly dangerous. 

Absciss, or Abscissa, ab-si*s'-a (Lat. abscindo, I cut 
off), in Geom., a term signifying a segment cut olf 
from a right line by an ordinate to a cnrve. 

Abscission, absiz'shztn, in llhet., a figure of speech 
by which the orator breaks off suddenly, in the 
middle of a sentence, or of his discourse, to make the 
deeper impression on liis audience. 

Absentee, tibsen-tee', in Polit. Econ., is a term 
applied to a person who derives his income from one 
country, but who resides and expends it in another. 
Whether the absence of a landlord be injurious to a 
country in an economical sense is a question which has 
been much debated of late years, more particularly in 
connection with Ireland. Some maintain that the amount 
whioh a landlord spends in a foreign country is bo much 
clear loss to the country from which he derives his 
income, and so much encouragement withdrawn from 
its industry. Others, again, assert, that, in point of 
fact, the revenue spent by & landlord in a foreign 
country has precisely the same effect upon the industry 
of his own country as if it were expended at home. 
They argue, that an Irish landlord residing in Paris 
receives his remittances of rent in bills of exchange 
which represent the value of British goods imported 
into Prance; that the money, instead of being with- 
drawn from the country, is expended in the production 
of Irish goods suitable to the English or foreign mar- 
ket; and that thus a wider field of industry is developed 
for our native productions. The truth seems to lie 
between the two. Though it is not true that the whole 
revenue spent out of acountryis so much clear loss to that 
country, yet there can be little doubt that it has a 
prejudicial effect. The profits of the foreign retailers, 
servants, and ‘others, remain at least in the foreign 
country, and are so much abstracted from the absen- 
tee’s country. But there is a higher point of view in 
which this subject is to be regarded ; namely, the moral. 
The evils here are undeniable. It is the duty of the 
proprietor to regard the interests of his tenant's, to set 
before them a good example, aud to aid them in effect- 
ing local improvements. — Ref, McCulloch’s Treatise on 
Economical Tolley. 

Absinthinb, db-ain’-thene (Gr. a without, and pain- 
thoa, pleasure), i crystalline principle obtained from 
the Artemisia Absinthium, or wormwood, an herb used 
in the preparation of absinthe find other liqueurs. 
(See Artemisia, k 

Absis, or Apsis, db'-sie (Gr. apsis, an arch), in 
Arch., a term used by the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers to denote that part of a sacred edifice where 
the altar waa erected, or where the clergy took their 
seats. It was thus called on account of its having 
generally a domed or vaulted roof. 

Absolute, The, db'- so - lute (Lat, absolutua, ade- 
quate, that needs no addition), iu Metaphysics, is a 
term employed to indicate that which exists with- 
out limitation of any kind. Another term, of the 
name meaning, is the Unconditional. The Absolute 
o 


Absorption 

stands opposed to the Relative or Conditional./ Abso- 
lute truths are truths which are necessary and univer- 
sal, such as the axioms of mathematical science, and, in 
the estimation, of certain schools of thought, the first 
principles of theology and morals. It is chiefly in 
Germ any that t he belief in such absolute truths exists. 
The English mind has ^always leaned in a contrary 
direction; and the greater number of English meta- 
physicians have believed, in the relative or conditional 
nature of all truth whatsoever. Many thinkers, how- 
ever, of the first order, have endoavoured to seek a 
Universal Postulate, i. a truth so self-evident as to 
require no illustration, the latest effort of the kind in 
this country being that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in^ia 
treatise on ** Psychology/' f 

Absolute, Absolutism, in Pol., a form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme head or sovereign is above 
the control of the law, and enjoys unrestricted power* 
(See Despotism.) 

Absolute Number, is the known quantity which 
possesses ono side of an equation ; thus, in a? a + 12» 
s= 24, the absolute number is 24, which is equal to the 
square of r. added to 12r. 

Absolution, db-ao-lu'-ahun (Lat. ab, from, and 
eolvo, I loose), in Civil Law, is an acquittal or sentence 
of a judge declaring the accused innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. In Canon Law, it is a remission of 
sins pronounced by a priest in favour of a penitent. 
It is said that down to the 12th century the formula of 
absolution was, “May God,” or “ May Christ absolve 
thee,” when it was changed into ** I absolve thee from 
thy sin,” the priest thus assuming to himself the 
power to forgive Bins. This is still the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic church, sanctioned by the council of 
Trent, and grounded on John xx. 23. The form that 
occurs in the Church of England Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Bick, M I absolve thee from all thy sins,” is 
held to be only declaratory of the sunn or’ a pardon upon 
the apparent evidences of a sincere repentance, and 
according to the best judgment of the priest. In tho 
early church there were held to be five kinds of absolu- 
tion, — sacramental, by baptism and bv the enchariBt; 
declaratory, by word of mouth and doctrine ; preca- 
tory, by imposition of hands aud prayer ; judicial, by 
relaxation of church censures. 

Absorb ents, absorb' -ents (Lat. athorbeo, I suck up), 
a name given in Anat. to certain small delicate ves- 
sels which imbibe fluids that come in contact with 
them, and carry them into the blood. They are 
denominated lacteals or lymphatics, according to the 
liquids which they convey. 

Absorbents, in Med., substances used to absorb or 
neutralize tho aci<Js sometimes formed in the stomach : 
chalk and magnesia are examples. In Surg., spongy 
substances used in dressing wounds, such us lint and 
amadou. 

Absorbent Ground, a term given ix Paint, to a 
water-colour mixture, which is laid upon the canvas or 
wood, and, which, upon the oil-colours being applied, 
at once imbibes the oil, leaving the odours in which the 
design is made dry and brilliant. 

Absorption, db-aorp f shun, is the interpenetration 
of certain bodies by other bodies or influences, which 
by thi9 means disappear or become lost. . There are 
several important examples of this in Physics. 

Absorption, in Bot., the chief function of the root, 
by whioh food is taken up in a state of solution for the 
uses of the plant. (See Endosmose.) 

Absorption, in Chem., the disappearance of a 
gaseous fluid on entering into combination with a 
liquid or solid ; thus, when the gas, ammonia, is passed 
into water, absorption takes place, and the result is 
the liquid commonly called Bpirits of hartshorn. 

Absorption, in Physiol,, a term employed to desig- 
nate that natural function of the body which is exer- 
cised by the absorbent vessels ; as the absorption of the 
chyle by the lacteal vessels. 

Adsorption op Heat is where the heat-pays seem 
to disappear within the substances of bodies subjected 
to their influence, the effects differing greatly accord- 
ing to surface and colour. Aa this subject is closely 
connected with the phenomena of radiation and reflec- 
tion, it will be considered at greater length under the 
article Heat. (See Heat.) 

Absorption or Light will be best explained by 
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Abstinence , Aealophse 

considering the causes of transparency, opacity, and thing asserted, by demonstrating that the contrary is 
colour. Transparency in a body is caused by one part impossible, or leads to an absurdity. It is much used 
of the light Striking on it being transmitted through in geometry. 

its substance, another being reflected from its surface. Abundant Numbers, d-bun'-dant (Lat.oJ from, and 
and a third being absorbed or lost in its interior, unda, a wave), in Arith., are those numbers the aliquot 
When a body reflects the whole of the light, it is said parts of which, added together, make more than the 
to be opaque, in which case, j^owever, a small portion number itself : thus, the aliquot parts of 20 (1, 2, 4, 
*is absorbed. Colour is produced in transparent media 6, 10), on being added together, make 22. 
by part of the colour contained in white light being Abutilon, d-bu'-f e-lon, a genus of plants, belonging 
absorbed. For example, a piece of blue glass absorbs to the natural order Malvaceae. The most interesting 
the xpd and yellow rays, and transmits the blue ; a species is the Abutilon eaculenfum , commonly called 
piece of orange glass acting jusbin a contrary manner, Benpao de Deos, the flowers of whifch are boiled and 
transmitting the red and yellow rays and absorbing eaten a% vegetables in Brazil. ' ► 

the blue. The same thing happens *ith opaque- Abutment, u-hut'-ment (Fr. aboutir, to abut), in 
colored bodies, with the exception that the-unabsorbed Arch., a term signifying the pier from, .which an 
ray iss reflected instead of being transmitted. In a arch springs, when the arch is less than a semicircle ; 
white opaque objeot, nearly the whole of the white but when an aroh of any other figure is supported by 
lightis reflected from its surface, a small portion being a pier, which forms a right angle with the water or 
absorbed without any separation of the coloured rays, ground beneath, it is termed an impost-pier. The piers 
In a black opaque object nearly the whole of the white of Waterloo and London bridges are impost-piers; 
light is absorbed without suffering any change. lie those of Southwark and Vauxhall are abutments. The 
object is absolutely transparent or opaque, even air extremities of a bridge, resting on the sides of a river, 
absorbing a small portion of light and colour, and gold &c., are always termed abutments, 
and silver transmitting green and purple rays respec- Abuttals, d-but-tala (Fr. abutter t to bound or limit), 
lively, when procured in sufficiently thin 111ms. Per- the boundaries or limits of lands. These boundaries 
feet absorption or reflection is also unknown, for the or abuttals are, in the case of corporation and church 
darkest substance reflects a little light,— otherwise it lands, preserved by an annnal procession, 
would be iuvisible ; and the brightest speculum metal Abyss, (Gr. buaeoa, profound depth), a term 

absorbs an infinitesimal portion. Philosophers are as used to denote, in general, anything profound or bot* 
yet in ignorance of the causes of absorption of light ; tomless. In Scripture, it is employed to denote the 
several theories have been propounded, but they appear deepest parts of the sea, from their being unfathora- 
only to make the matter still more difficult ofcompre- able ; and in a figurative sense, it implies hell, or the 
hension. bottomless pit. 

Abstinence, ah’-ati-nense (Lat. abatineo, I abstain), Abyssinian Church, in Eccl. Hist., the name of 
the act or habit of refraining from something to which a sect of the Christian church established in Abys- 
we have a propensity, or in which we find pleasure ; sinia. It is said, that about the beginning of the 
bat it is more particularly applied to the privation or 4th century of our era, Meropius, a learned Greek of 
sparing use of food. Abstinence has been enjoined Tyre, when on a voyage of discovery, had landed on 
and practised for various ends, as Banatory, moral, or the coast of Abyssinia. Here he was attacked by the 
religious. Physicians relate wonderful cures effected natives, and himself and crew murdered, with the 
by abstinence ; moralists, as the Pythagoreans, Stoics, exception of two youths, Frutnentius and JEdeaiua. 
and others, recommend it as a means of bringing the These rose into great favour and influence in the 
animal part of our nature into greater subservience to country, and FrumentiuB was subsequently made 
the spiritual; and it is likewise enjoined by various bishop of Auxum&a (the chief city of Abyssinia) by 
religious sects. It was commanded to the Jews ; and, Athanasius, and laboured with great bucccss. At pre- 
when among the ^primitive Christians a dispute arose sent, the forms and ritual of the Abyssinian church 
upon this subject, the apostle Paul gave his opinion of are a strange compound of Judaism and Christianity, 
it in Romans xiv. 1 — 3. In England, abstinence from of ignorance and superstition. It is governed by a 
flesh on certain days has been enjoined even since the bishop, who is styled Ahuna, and is sent into 
Reformation, and was renewed under Elizabeth ; but Abyssinia by the Coptic bishop of Alexandria. The 
it was then expressly declared to be a political law, to Abvssinians have, at different times, expressed a desire 
favour the consumption of fish, and to multiply the to be reconciled to the church of Rome, 
number of fishermen and mariners. — Ref. English Acacia, d-kaV-abe-u, in Bot., a genua of plants, be- 
Cyclopadia—" Arts and Sciences." • longing to the natural order Leguminoaa, sub-order 

Abstract Mathematics, or Pubs Mathematics, Mimoaw. Many kinds furnish good timber mid valuable 
fib'-atract (Lat. abstraho, I withdraw), signifies that gums. The Acacia vera yields gum arabic: and the 
branch of the science which deals with magnitude, inner wood of the A. Catechu, an Indian shrub, affords 
figure, andiguantity in general, and without reference a kind of catechu, or outcb, rich in tannin, which is 
to any particular magnitude, figure, or quantity, used for tanning, and, in medicine, as an astringent. 
Abstract Mathematics is opposed to Mixed Mathema- Academy, fakad'-e-mc, was the name of a place 
tics, which deals with the application of mathematics in the suburbs of Athens, laid out in walks and 
to navigation, astronomy, optics, &c. shady trees, and said to have been so called after its 

Abstract Numbers, in Arith., a term Which si g-, .possessor, Academus or Ecademus. It became a 
nific9 numbers considered in themselves, and without favourite resort of the lovers of meditation^ and phi* 
being applied to any individual thing,— as 4, 8, 12, losopby, and hither Socrates was wont occasionally to 
&o., — iu distinction from numbers applied, or in the -repair, to converse with his disciples. But it is chiefly 
concrete, — as 4 men, 8 feet, 12 ships, &c. in connection with Plato and Ids philosophy that the 

Abstraction, ub-atrak'-shun, in Psychol., this name place has become famous ; and bonoe his followers were 
is given to that operation of the mind by which it takes termed Academics. In modern times, the term “ aca- 
cognisanco of qualities separately from the thing in demy" has come to have a somewhat different signi* 
which they exist ; as, for example, of t chitcmas, apart fleation from that which it bore in aqpienfc times. It is 
from snow, from lime, from milk, or from any other generally applied ta a society of learned men, formed 
fiubstance or liquid. “ An abstraction " ia the idea which for the cultivation of science, literature, or the arts, 
is the result of the above process ; — an abstract idea, Academy Figure, in Paint., a terra used to signify 
which, however fugitive in itself, speedily clings to a a design, generally exeouted with •block and white 
word, and becomes incorporate witn it. The question chalk, alter a living model. 

whether abstract ideas, such as Beauty, Truth, Time, Acalephje, a-ha-le'-fe (Gr. akalephc, a nettle), a 
Space, have any real existence, or arc only forms of class of marine invertebrate animals, comprehended in 
things and wholly relative, is, and always has been, the the sab-kingdom Radiata , and otherwise called Sea- 
great bone of metaphysical contention. It was the point nettlea. It embraces an extensive number of animals, 
in dispute between the Realists and Nominalists of the of which the genus Medusa of Linnaras may be taken 
Middle Ages, and still di vides thinkers into two great as the type. This genus has a nervous system and 
schools. (See Personification.) senses; a muscular system; a reproductive system and 

Absurdcm, Reductio ad, db-eur^-dum re-duct 1 sh^-o, development; the power of stinging when touched; 
as a mode of argument which proves the truth of the and is phosphorescent. Aealepkw have been sepa- 
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rated into four families,— the Pulmograda , the Cilio- 
grada, the Cirrhigrada, and the Fhyaograda. These 
families exhibit a great variety of genpra of peculiar 
structure and form. Some of them are extremely 
beautiftil, and present an interesting study to the 
naturalist. (See Jelly-Fish and Medusa..) 

Acantaacb.®, u-kdn-thai'-se-e, in Bot., the Acan- 
thus order. Herbs or 6hrubs found in most parts of 
the world, and abounding in the tropins , Many speoies 
have very beautiful flowers. The elegant lobed and 
einuated leaves of the acanthus are stated to have 
suggested the capital of the Corinthian pillar. (See 
Capital.) • 

Acanxhion, X-hin'-the-on, in Zool., a genus of 
JRadentia known, at present, only by their osteology. 
The genus was established by Cuvier. 

Acanthodebma, a-Jcdn-tko-dcr’-ma, a fossil genus of 
Ashes, from Claris. 

Acanthodks, ii-Mn-tho'-dees (Or. akantha , a point ; 
odous, a tooth), a genus of fossil'Ganoid Ashes, found 
in carboniferous strata, near Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Acanthofhis, d-kiln'-tho-Jis, in Zool., a genus of 
venomous serpents, allied to the vipers. From these, 
however, they are distinguished by tneir having a single 
series ,of plates beneath the tail, except towards the 
very end of it, where, in Boma instances, these are 
separated in two sgiaU rows. They are viviparous, and 
oonoeal themselves among the roots of trees, depending 
for their prey on the effects of the poison with which 
they are imbued. 

Acanthoptkryoii, a-kun-thof-te-ry'-pe-i, one of the 
three natural orders or primary divisions of fishes, 
divided by Cuvier into fifteen natural families. 

Acantdurtjs, a-kan'-thu-rus, in Nat. Hist., a genus 
of fishes, of the order Thoraclci. Charac. Teeth 
small, in most species lobated; tail aculeated on 
each Bide. It is a native of the Indian and Ara- 
bian Boas, in the latter of which it is generally seen 
in large shoals of two or three hundred each, swim- 
ming with great strength, and feeding principally on 
different kinds of sea-weed. The genus contains a large 
number of species, many of which are extremely beau- 
tiful both in form and colour. 

Acanthus, d-kdn'-thua, in Bot., a genus of herba- 
oeous plants, belonging to the order Acunthucecc (which 
see)* /Most of the species ar^tropical, but two grow 
wild in Central Europe. These are Acanthus mollis, 
which has emollient qualities, and A. spicatus. 

Acabub, ak'-il-rus (Gr. akari, a mite), the tick or 
mite, a genus of insects of the order of Apt era, or 
those without wingB. It is oviparous, has eight legs, 
two eves, and two jointed tentacula. It will live many 
months without food, and is very prolific. Of the spe- 
cies, there are, the domestic mite, the iteh mite, the 
sugar-mite, the’red spider, the sparrow-mite, the water- 
mite, and the ticks. 

Aoatalectic, u-kdt-a-lek'-tik, a term applied in An- 
cient Poetry to such verses as have all tueir feet and 
syllables without any defect at the end ; those which 
are not so, being called catalectic. 

Acaulbscent, n-kawl-es'-sent (Gr. a, without, and 
kavlot , a stem), in Bot.., a term applied to plants 
having very short or inconspicuous stems, as the sweet 
violet. 

Accalia, dk-kai'-le-a, festivals held among the 
Bomans in honour of Acca Laurentia, the nurse of 
Bomulus. 

Acceleration - , ahsel-le -rax* -shun (Lat. acceleratio, 
hastening), in Mecb., is when the velocity of a moving 
body is continually increased. With whatever velocity 
a falling body moyes in the first second, it will, at the 
end of two seconds, move with twice that velocity, 
and so on; the force of gravity increasing as the body 
approaches the earth. This is, however, not mathe- 
matically true, as*a little time is lost through the in- 
creased density and consequent resistance of the air at 
each moment. 

Acceleration - or thh Stars, a term applied in 
Ancient Astron. to the time by which the fixed stars 
anticipate the diurnal motion of the earth. 

Agorlsratiox of the Moon is the increase of the 
moon's mean motion from the sun, compared with the 
diurnal motion of the earth, which is calculated at 
about ten seconds in a century. 

Acceleration and Bxtardation or the Tides 
8 


are certain irregularities in the difference between the 
times of high water, which difference would be con- 
stant supposing the tides oocurred at regular intervals. 
The tides are caused by the attraction exercised by the 
sun and moonWm the waters of the earth. The earth 
being nearer to the moon than to the sun, it is by her 
that the greatest influence is produced. The moon t 
takes 24 h. 60 m. to perform one revolution round 
the earth j high water ought, therefore, to arrive at 
exact intervals of 12 h. 25 m. This interval is, how- 
ever, continually changing at different times and 
places, being influenced by three principal causes*— 
the relative distance of the sun and moon, of the earth 
and moon, afld the moon’s distance from the equator 
Local circumstances, such as currents, prevailingwiads, 
&c., are other causes of these irregularities. in- 
stance, high water takes place at Ipswich at nearly the 
correct time; at Glasgow and Greenock too early ; and 
at most other places too late. The proper recurrence 
of spring and neap tides is at the conjunction and oppo- 
sition of the bud, and is also irregular. At London the 
highest spring tide oocurs 2 days 10 hours after the 
proper time j this error itself being liable to the greatest 
irregularity. 

I Accent, &k'-*ent (Lat,. ad, to, and cano, I sing), 

[ among grammariaus, is the raising or lowering of the 
! voice in pronouncing certain syllables of words. There 
are three kinds of accents; viz., the acute, the grave, 
and circumflex. The acute accent, marked thus ( ' ), 
shows that the voice is to be raised in pronouncing the 
syllables over which it is placed. The grave accent is 
marked thus (‘), and points out when the voice ought 
to be lowered. The circumflex accent is compounded 
of the other two, and marked thus (“) or (*) ; it denotes 
a quavering of the voice between high and low. Some 
call the long and Bhort quantities of syllables, accents; 
but erroneously. 

Accent, in Music, signifies a raising of the tone, in 
order to obtain variety and expression. 

Acceptance, uk-xejd'dne. (See Bill of Ex- 
change.) 

Accessary, or Accessory, Hk'-sts-so-re, or dk-sei r f - 
to-re (Lat. accedo, 1 approach), in Law, signifies one 
who is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation. There are two kinds of acces- 
sories,— “ before tho fact ” and “ after the fact." An 
accessory “ before the faot” is he who,“ being yet absent 
at the time of the crimo committed, doth yet procure, 
counsel, or command another to commit a* crime.” An 
accessory “ niter the fact” is one who receives, assists, 
or relieves a felon of whose guilt he has knowledge. 
(See Law, Criminal.) 

Accessary, or Accessory (Fr. acceseoirc'i, a term 
used in Paint., tooignify those things introduced into 
r* picture for the purpose of explaining and helping 
the principal objects in telling the story. The works 
of Hogarth furnish excellent examples of the advantages 
to be derived from the employing of accesitries. 

Accession, dk-scs'-shun (Lat. accetsio, going to or 
towards), in International Law, signifies the act of a 
wer when it becomes party to a treaty concluded 
tween other powers. It also means the period at 
which a prince assumes tho sovereignty. In Med., it 
iB synonymous with paroxysm. 

■ Accidence, ak'-se-deme (Lat. accident, falling), a 
small book containing the first principles or rudiments 
of grammar. 

Accident, dk'-se-dc.nt (Lat. accident, falling), de- 
notes, in a general sense, any casual event. Among logi- 
cians, it signifies,— 1. "Whatever does not essentially 
belong to a thing ; 2. Such properties in any subject as 
are not essential to it ; 3. In opposition to substance, all 
qualities whatever are called accidents; as sweetness, 
softness, hardness, &c. In Grammar, accident implies 
a property attached to a word without entering into its 
essen tial d oflnition . 

Accident, is that, which does not follow from the 
nature of a thing, but from some qualities of it. It 
also signifies qualities as opposed to substances. In 
Heraldry, it is in coat-armour an additional mark, 
which may be omitted without effecting any change 
in the dignity. In Gram., it is something belonging 
to a word, but not essential to it ; as gender, number, 
inflection. 

Accidental, &k-ts-den'4al (Lat. accident alis, hap- 
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Accipenser • Acoumulation 

pening by chance), in the language of philosophy, is guitar are suitable instruments for the accompaniment 
employed to express the effect which proceeds from the of a song. In concerto, the instrument for which the 
cause happening by accident.— Accidental colours are principal part is composed is accompanied by tb® whole 
those which depend on the affections of tlie eye. The of the band. . 

terra is applied to the ocular spectrum which is generally Accompaniment, in Her., denotes anything 

perceived after the eye has been for softie time steadily added to a shield by way of ornament, as the belt, 
fixed upon a coloured object. Thus, if we look for mantling, supporters, &o. Accompaniment is also 
• sometime upon a yellow piewe of doth, aud suddenly used for several bearings about a principal one, arn 
tnrn the eye from it, we will see the colour of indigo ; saltier, bend,f‘eaa, &e. 

red will give a bluish green, and so on. These colours Accord, dk-kord', in Law, signifies an agreement 
are also called complementary colours, because, when entered into, whereby one party consents to receive 
taken in conjunction with those of the spectrum, they from another something in satisfaction of a debt, or in 
make up all the colours of a White light . — Accidental recompense for an injury. 

‘ point, in Perspective, that point in the horizontal line Acockd, in Music. (See Concord.) 
whore the projections of parallel lines* meet the per- Accord ion, uk-kor f -de-an, a musical instrument, 

S^ective plane. invented in Germany. It consists of a small oblong 

elAiPENSER, dk-se-pen'-scr (Lat. adpenser, a stur- box, of from 8 to 20 inches in length, with an inside 
goon), in Ichth., agenus of fishes, of the order of AmpH- row of small elastio springs, or lamina, fixed in a me. 
tia mantes. It has a single linear nostril; the mouth tallio plate at one end, in such a manner as to ahow 
is in the under part of the head, and without teeth ; them to vibrate freely. A bellows, or folding appa- 
thc cirri are below the snout, and before the mouth, ratus, unites the npper and lower parts, and supplies 
There are three species of this genus. 1. Accipenser the springs with the necessary air to put them in 
* Huso, the largest, is a native of Russia. The skin is so motion. To these the air is admitted by valves, 
strong as to be used for traces in drawing veh icles, which, in the same manner as in an organ, are aoted on 
The isinglass of the shops is made from its sounds and by the keys. A base note, or drone, is also added. 
Scales. — ‘J. Accipen&er\IiHthemi6 is also a native of Russia. The compass of the most perfect instrument is from G, 
— 3. Accipenser Sturio, or the sturgeon, is frequent in the fourth space on the base cleff, to E, the seventh ad* 
our rivers. Isinglass is also made of the sounds of this ditional space above the treble, all the semitones itt- 
lish. The sturgeon is sometimes found of the length elusive. Previous to the introduction of the principle 
of 18 feet, and weighing 700 lbs. It is oviparous, and of this instrument to Europe, it was well known to the 
Spawns in water. (See Sturionidje.) Chinese. The soft tones of the accordion have a 

Accoutres, Sk-s ip 1 -e-trees (Lat. accipiter , a hawk), great effect upon savage nations, as asserted by Roman 
an order of birds, having a crooked beak and powerful Catholic missionaries, who carry with them accordions 
talons. In this order are classed the vulture, falcons, to attract the people to their' discourses .—The El.tr- 
hawks, and owls. Tina is another species of accordion, and there is an 

Acclamation, itk-la-mai'-shun (Lat. aeclamatio), Organ-Accordion recently invented, 
among the ancient Romans, a shouting in concert, Account, or Accompt, dk-kount', in general de- 
expressive of their public approbation of the conduct notes all arithmetical computations. Among merchants 
of their princes or generals. The acclamations of the it is used for the books in which their business iB 
theatres, at first rude and tumultuous shouts, became, entered, (See Book-keeping.) 

in process of time, a species of regular concert. When Accountant, dk-koun'-tant , a person skilled in mer- 
Nero played in the theatre, a signal was given, upon cantile accounts. Accountants arc usually employed in 
which 5,000 soldiers began to chant his praiBCB, which investigating the accounts of traders, making up states 
the spectators were obliged to repeat. In Arehacol., of affair a, collecting accounts, Ac. The official in a 
the term is applied to those medals on which the people public office who has charge of the accounts is termed 
are represented as expressing their joy. an accountant. — Accountant in Bankruptcy is an officer 

Acclimatize ak-kli'-ma-tize (Lat. ad, to, and clim a, appointed by the lqfd-chancellor, having the control 
a climate), to accustom an animal or plant to a climate and management of the funds belonging to bankrupt, 
not natural to it. A change of climate induces a certain estates. — Accountant- General, an officer in the court of 
change in the constitution of the individual, greater op Chancery, appointed for securing the money® and 
less, according to the amount or difference between effects of the suitors. 

the two climates. In cases where the difference is Accounts, Chamber of, in the old French govern- 
oxtreme, diseases and even death may be the result, ment, was a court similar to the Exchequer of 
The change produced by acclimation may bo either England. 

an improvement or a deterioration. Some plants or Accounts Stated, a title given to the common count 
animals possess the power of bearing changes of climate in the declaration in an action, where, upon a balanced 
to a much greater extent than others ; and, frequently, account between the parties, the plaintiff seeks to re- 
achange which cannot be effected in one individual, cover the amount due. 

may be brought about more gradually in the course of ■ Accoutrements, dk-koo’-tre-ments (Fr. accoutre- 
a lew generations. The power of bearing changes of went), a term signifying, in military affairs, the dress, 
climate is remarkable in the human species, parti- equipage, &c. of a soldier. 

cutariy in the Anglo-Saxon race. An attention to diet, Accrescent, (ik-res'sent, in Bot., a term applied 
clothing, &c., dees much in modifying the influences of to a persistent calyx, that continues to crow aftorthe 
climate. 4 v flowering, so as to form a sort of bladder round the 

Accolade, uk-o'-lade (Lat, ad , to, and collum, the fruit, as in the winter cherry, 
neck), a term used to express an ancient mode of con- AccrochE, dk-ro’-shai, in Her., denotes a thing 
ferring knighthood, by the sovereign embracing the being hooked into another. 

neck of the new-made knight. In England, it is gene- Accusation, dk-ku-bai’shun, a term used to express 
rally considered as the slight blow given on the shoulder the posture taken by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
or cheek when the honour of knighthood is being con- at their tables. This posture exhibit ed their bodies 
f'erred. Gibbon calls this blow ** the emblem of the extended upon couches, with their heads resting on 
last affront which it was lawful for him to endure." pillows, or on their elbows, supported by pillows. 

Some antiquaries derive the origin of this custom from Accumbent, dk-kum'-beni (Lat. accumbere, to lie 
the blow given to the Roman slave by his master when down), in Bot., a term applied to cotyledons which 
giving him his freedom. are applied to each other by their laces, and have the 

Accommodation Bill, Ak-kom* -mo-da* -shun (Lat. radicle folded on their edges, asfteeu in the embryo of 
ad, to, and commodum, convenience), in Commerce, the wallflower. (See Embryo.) 
signifies a bill of exchange accepted by an individual Accumulation of Degrees, Mc-hu-mu-laV-shun 
for the convenience of the drawer, with whom it rests (Lafc. cumulus, a heap), in a university, is the taking of 
to take it up when at maturity. two or more together, or with small intervals betweeu 

Accompaniment, ak‘Jmm f *pan*s-ment (Fr. accom- them. , 

pagner), in Music, denotes the instruments which. Accumulation op Power is applied to that kind 
in the subordinate part or parts, accompany the of motion existing in some kinds of machines at the 
voice, either to give it fulness or relief and to end of intervals of time, during which the velocity cf 
heighten the general effect. Thus, the piano and the moving body has been constantly accelerated. 
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Accusative Case Achillea . ' 

Accusative Case, Ak-kv'-sa-tiv, in Grammar, the empty casks, and then a certain proportion of wine* 
fourth oase, governed by an active verb or preposi- After some days, more wine isintroduced, and sueces- 
tion ; as, I love him; where him is tho accusative or the sive additions are made periodically. When the whole 
pronoun As, and is governed by the verb 2or<?. It more has become vinegar, a quantity equal to that of the 
peculiarly belongs to the Latin language, but has been wine etnployedJa drawn offy and the process isrcoom- 
mtroduced to the English, in which it survives only in menced. In England, an inferior sort of vinegar is 
pronouns. It comes after all prepositions, and is made from an infusion of malt by first exciting in it , 
usually termed the objective case. (See Gbammab.) the alcoholic fermentatio#, and subsequently inducing 
Ace, aise (Lat. as, a unit), in games, signifies that the oxidation of the alcohol. The fermented wort if 
side of the dice whereon one is marked. In cards, it sometimes transformed injo vinegar by a process pro* 
denotes those which bear only one figure; as, for cisely similar to that described above* ana sometimes 
example* the "aoo of hearts/* which displays but one by allowing it to remaip for several months in half- 
heart. », filled and loosely ‘Stopped casks, arranged in rows in 

AoKrnALOus, Acephala, a-aef-AAits (Gr. aie/tha- an open field, 9 The German, or quick-vinegar prooess, 
lot, headless), in Zool., a class of molluscous animals consists in passing the fermented liquor througbalar gp 
which have no apparent head. vessel filled with beech wood shavings moistenecUwltn 

Ace a, ui'-aer (Lat.), in Bot., on important genus of vinegar. In’pcrcolaiing through the apparatus, whfbh 
. tbenaturaloTder^eemeetf?. Manyusefulaudornttinehta] is called the generator, the liquor passes over an im- 
trees are included in this genus.-— Acer xacekarimm, the mense surface exposed to the oxidizing influence of the 
sugar-maple, yields a great portion of tho sugar used air, and is rapidly converted into vinegar. The crude 
in America. Perforations are made in the trunk at acetic acid, known as pyroligneous acid, is one of the 
the commencement of spring, and the saccharine sap liquid products of the destructive distillation of wood, » 
which exudes is collected and boiled down to the Oak and beech are the woods most commonly used 
crystallizing point.-—.!, campestre and A. p&eudo-pluia- in the manufacture, and the distillation is generally 
nua are common timber-trees in Britain: the latter, conducted in large iron cylinders. By a beautiful but 
commonly known as the sycamore, furnishes excellent tedious process, the acetic acid contained in the impure 
wood for making charcoal. _ product is made to unite with soda, so as to form pure 

Acebacb ;JK, ai-ser * in Bot., the Maple order, acetate of soda. This salt, when distilled with coneen- 
The plants of this order are handsome trees, which t rated sulphuric acid, yields a colourless liquid, which 
furnish light and beautiful wood, much used in the is acetic acid. A portion of this crystallizes at. a tern- 
arts. They are also remarkable for their saccharine peraturo of from 10° to 50* F., constituting what is 
sap. They grow in the temperate regions of Europe, called glacial acetic acid. The chemical composition 
Asia, and North America. (See Aceb.) of acetic acid ia represented by the symbol 0,11*0.. 

Aceea.kh, Acbka, a-ser'-rans (Gr. a, without, and Its uses are numerous and important. In the Arte, it 
her as, a horn), in lEnt., a family of apterous insects, is employed for the preparation of the various acetates, 
Acebic Acid, a-aef-ick (Lat. acer, the maple), in especially those of iron and alumina, which are tho 
Chem., an acid obtained from the sap of the maple- chief mordants of the calico-printer, for dissolving 
tree. ^ gums in making varnishes, and for photographic pur- 

Acbeose, as'-e-roec, in Bot., a term signifying poses. In Medicine, it is used externally as a local 
needle-shaped, applied to leaves that are very narrow irritant, and internally as a febrifuge.— jfeef. English 
and sharply pointed, as those of the common juniper. Cyclopedia — “ Arts and Sciences." 

Agebba, ti-aer'-ra. a term applied by the ancients to Acktojte, ft-se-tone', in Chem., a colourless vola- 
a kind of altar placed near the bed of a dead person, tile fluid, having the composition C„H a O a , obtained by 
Incense and other perfumes were eonaumed onit by fire the distillation of the acetates of the alkaline earths, 
previous to the funeral, and Acerras were the pots in It has n peculiar odour, and is very inflammable. It 
which the incense was burnt. is sometimes called pyroacetic spirit'. As a remedy for 

Aoktabulu sr, A-xc-tab'-u-lum {Lat. a Bin nil cup or asthma, it ia occasionally used in medicine. In a pure 
dish), signifies, in Zool., the suckers of the anus of state, it is a colourless mobile fluid which boils at 
the cuttle-fish, as well as other dibrancliiatc cephalo- 133° F. 

pods, which have on this account been termed aeeta- Ach.entun, S-ke'-nc-tm, in Bot., a one-seeded fruit, 
bulifera. ^ having a dry shell, or pericarp, which is closely 

Acetabulum, in Anat., is the term applied to that applied to the seed, though separable from it. This 
deep cup-like cavity of the os innominatum which pericarp is indehiscout, that is to say, it remains 
receives the head of the femur, or thigh-bone, thus dosed, and tlie seed can only become free by its decay, 
forming the hip-joint. ... Lin mens mistook achamia for seeds, and called 

Acetabulum, in Enfc., ie a term signifying the cavity the plants producing them gymnosperms (naked- 
in the trunk in which the leg is fitted. seeded). Several aekajma are formed by a single 

Acetal, As r -e-(al, in Chem., a thin colourless fluid, flower. The little hard bodies BoatteretWiver the 
boiling at 221° F., its specific gravity being *821. ' surface of the strawberry, and those we And clus- 
It is one of the products of tho slow oxidation of tered together in the centre of the buttercup, are 
aleohol vapour under the influence of fliiely-divided achsenia. 

platinum. Ach atma, fl-Hf'-iiui, in Zool., a genus of terrestrial 

A cetabious Plants, A-sc-fair-e-us (Lat. acefaria, a gastropods, 
salad), plants such as endive, mustard-aud-cress, let- Achbbontia, A-ke-rord-she^A, a genus of Lepidopte- 
tuce, &c., used for salads. rous insects, fam. SpkingidrBy VrKKh embraces some ot' 

_ Acetate, ii'-se-tait, in Chem., a compound formed the largest European -Lepidoptera, the most rernark- 
by the union of abase with acetic acid. Many of the able of which is the Aoheronlus^oiropos, or Death’s* 
acetates are of great importance in the arts. These head Hawk-moth (which nee). 
will; be found under their respective bases. All the Achievement, A-tshem'-msut (Fr. achever, to ac* 
acetates are soluble in water. ^ oomplish), in Her., is a term applicable to the shield 

. Acetic Acid, A-set’-ik, in Chem,, is produced bv the of armorial bearings generally, as the heraldic sym- 
oxidation or destruetive distillation of organic bodies bols or badges depicted on it . were originally tho 
containing its elements, — carbon, hydrogen, and marks of some heroic act or great achievement of the 
oxygen. When pure, it is a colourless liquid of specific bearer. The term, however, is commonly applied to 
gravity 1 * 064 , which crystallizes at a temperature below the funeral achievement of a deceased person, affixed 
60° F. It has a pungent smell, and is highly corrosive, against the dwelling-house, to denote the death, rank. 
Vinegar and pyroligneous acid are impure varieties of and station of the late occupant.— Eef. Berry’s Ency- 
acetic acid. All liquids susceptible of the vinous for- clopadia Heraldica. 

mentation are capable of yielding vinegar. Of these, Achillea, H-kiV*le-a t in Dot., a genus of plants 
the most important is wine, which becomes vinegar by belonging to the natural order Composites. The Achil* 
spontaneous acidification. The old method of making lea Millefolium, commonly called tho Yarrow, or Mil- 
tho best vinegar consists in partially filling a series of foil, is the most important British species. Its white, 
casks placed in a cellar kept at the temperature of or rose-coloured flowers, adorn many of our meadows, 

85° F,, with a mixture of wine and ready-made' vinegar, particularly those with silicious soils, from June to 
The latter, which acts as a ferment, is first put into the September. From these flowers, which are occasionally 
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Achilles , Tendon > Aconitine 

substituted for hops in browing, an essential oil isob- miners] kingdom are termed minertd'-atide.yMWtffito’' 
tamed, and an infusion of the leave* and flowering adds are formed by the combination .of 
heads is said to be a valuable stomachic. The pretty a metal; and organic acids are thoge which contain 
garden plant known as white bachelor's buttons is a carbon, or are formed with organic substances, In the 
cultivated variety of a species of achillea. The generic system of chemical nomenclature proposedby the 
name is derived from Achillea, who is said to have dis- eminent French chemists Guyton de morveau and 
covered the medicinal properties of the milfoil while Lavoisier, the mineral acids are designated by an 
m studying botany under Chiron. ' - adjective formed out of the name of their elements, 

Achilles, Tunnoif, d-UV^tm idef-thm (Lat, tend* and terminating in cue or ic ; thus, sulphurous acid, 
AMU * ), in Anat., a tendon which connects the phosphoric acid, implying that the first is formed of 
soieus and gastrocnemius muscles of the calf of the sulphur and oxygen, and the second of phosphorus and 
leg with the bone of the heel. It takes its name from oxygen. Sf "the aoia be formed of hydrogen, the term 
the fable of the mother of Acbffles dipping^hhn in the is commenced with hydro / thus, hydrochloric add 
river Styx to render him invulnerable, Luring this dgnifies that the compound contalhs hydrogen and 
operation she held him by the heel, and here he sub- chlorine. The two syllables out and ic affixed to the 
s^uently received bis death-wound. names of add compounds, indicate two different 

Acwn-LEUK, A-MUe-uw, a genus of fossil Spdngia* modifications; ic alway s denoting an add which con* 
dfT, of which there are two species found in the creta- tains more oxygen than the acid whose name terminates 
ceouB strata of England. ' in oua / for example, sulphuric acid has for its acidify - 

AchtiAMYiheous, &<Jcla>mV-d*-ue (Gr. o, without; ing principle more oxygen than sulphurous add. It 
chfmnm, a cloak), ih Hot.* a term applied to flowers was at first though that a substance Could not form 
which have only stamens and pistiia, the floral enve- with oxygen more than the two above-mentioned own- 
• lopes being wanting. The naked flower of the common pounds ; but cases were subsequently discovered wherein 
ash is an example. This consists merely of the essen* a substance was found to make with oxygen as many as 
tiat organs of reproduction, and has neither calyx nor five different combinations. In order to distinguish 
corolla. these combinations from the others, it was found 

Acesas, (V-Jcrm, in Bot., a genus of plants, be- necessary to employ three prefixes borrowed from the 
longing to the order Savataoem, or Sappodilla family. Greek ; for example, hypo (under), hyper (above). 
They are natives of the tropical parts of India, or briefly par (in the highest degfoe). Thus hyposul- 
Africa, and America. Several species yield luscious phurons acid is an acid pomposed of sulphur and a 
fruits; thus, the Achras sapota produces the sapno- smaller proportion of oxygen than sulphurous acid; 
dilla plum, and the A . wammo&a the marmalade. The perchloric acrid contains more oxygen than chloric acid, 
barks of certain species are used medicinally in the &o, (For further details upon this subject, tee Chjs- 
treatment of ferers, and the milky juices of others miOal Nomenclature.) The organic acids, which ere 
yield substances resembling gutta-percha. very much mare numerous than the mineral acids, and 

Achromatic, tUc'-ro-mai-tik (Gr. o, without, and which all contain carbon and hydrogen, alargepro- 
chrotna, colour), in Opt., a term applied to lenses portion oxygen, and some nitrogen, have no regular 
which give images free from coloured and indistinct nomenclature. The most important of these chemical 
edges. Hall and DoUand discovered the mode of oon- bodies are,— ampng the mineral adds, sulphuric, sul- 
strueting these lenses, by perfectly independent in vesti- phnron#, hydrosulpnuric, nitric, phosphoric, arsenious, 
gntions. They both found that the chromatic dispersion arsenic, chromic, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, chloric, 
which common lenses produced could be done away iodic, carbonic, boracic, awl sxboic ; among the organic 
with by using two lenses of different kinds of glass, acids, formic, hydrocyanic, oxalic, acetic, malic, tar- 
joined together. {See Light, Lews, Phism, Chroma- taric, succinic, benzoic, citric, Ac. {See these words.) 
TIPs, 11 k fa action, Optics.) Acids are extensively employed in medicine, princi- 

Acictjlab, ft-sit'-v-lar, in But., a term signifying pally in cases of inflammation, fever, palpitation of tho 
needle-shaped, applied to narrow leaves, like those of heart, and irritation of the skin, 
the fir. Tneterm linear ic more commonly used, and Acixacieobm, H-sSndf-se-form (Lit. aelitaces, a sci- 
is to be preferred. mi tar ; forma , form), in Bot., a term signifying scimi- 

Aoidaspis, fo-ftid-iW-pis, a genus of fossil Crustacea, tar-shaped ; applied to certain succulent leaves, 
of the group Trilabites, found in the Wen look lime- Acwub, dt'-c^nus, in Bot., one Of the divisions of the 
stone. fruit of the raspberry. 

Acidipiable, d-sid'-ef-a-U, in Chem., is applied Aclihes, bk-U'-dees, a missile weapon, supposed to 
to that whioh is capable of being converted into an have been a kind of dart or javelin, made use of by the 
acid. Such substances are also germed nwh'ca/a, and ancient Bomans. According to Soaliger, it was a glo- 
ocidiflable bases. bular weapon, and poised by a wooden stem. 

Acidimetke, fa-s*~dim r -me-ter, In Chem., an instru- Acme, ak'-me (Gr. alike, a point), the top or highest 
meat, for ascertaining the strength of adds. point of anything. Physicians use it to express the 

Acinn«ETEY, fo-sc-dim'-mc-tre, in Chem., an expe- utmost violence or crisis of a disease ; attd inBhet.it 
ditious method of ascertaining the quantity of free denotes the luehest pointof pathos, to which the mind 
ncid contained in any given liquid, based upon the is conducted by a series of impressions gradually 
law of definite proportions. It is employed an a means rising in intensity. 

of determining the actual or intrinsic value of the Acolooy, or Axotoer, d-looV-o-je (Gr. aloe, & 
crude acids met with in commerce; To facilitate this remedy, and togot, a discourse), a term signifying the 
process, tables have been constructed by Dr. Dre doctrine of remedr.es, or of tho materia medica. 
end otliers. {See VobirwETRic Analysis.) Acolyte, (Gr. dkalouthos, disciple), in the 

Acids, ad-sid (Lat. acidue, sour), a numeroua and Bomish church, one of the inferior orders of the clergy, 
portent class of chemical bodies, which are distin- whose office it is to attend upon the deacons and sub- 
cuished by the property of combining with bases to deacons in the ministry of the altar, to light and hold 
form salts, {See Base and Salts.) They are generally the candles, to bear the incense, to present the priests 
sour to the taste; in most instances they have a great with Wine and water, Ac. In the primitive church, the 
affinity for water, and are soluble in it; they redden acolytes were in holy orders, and ranked next to the 
nearly all the vegetable blues; they unite with metals aubdeaeons j but at the present*time, the duties of 
or their oxides* alkalies, and earths. It was long held the acolyte are very often performed by laymen and 
that, oxygen was contained in all toe acids. This ele- chorister-boys. 

meirt does indeed enter into the composition of the Aoohtfi, &&~o-ntte (Gr. akanihm), in Bot., the poi- 
greatest number ; but it has been ascertained that in tonons plant familiarly known as the monkshood, or 
very many cases the acidifying principle is hydro* wolfsbane. (See Acomitpm.) » ■ 

It has consequently been considered necessary Accannc Acid, a-konA'dtfc, in Cbem., is prepared 
to divide acids into oxyadds, formed by oxygen, ana by the action of heat upon crystallized citric acia, and 
hydracids, formed by hydrogen. These, again, are is found to ba identical with that which occurs in the 
subdivided into anhydrous acids, oraoids without water, monkshood combiued with lime. The salts formed by 
and hydrated acids, or acids containing water. Ac- the union of this acid with different bases are termed 
cording, however, to the latest -researches of chemists, acowtatos. 

all acids are hydracids. The adds furnished by the Aconitine, or Aconitia, H-Jcan'-c-tine, in Chem., 
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Aoonitum 


a powerful vegetable alkaloid, prepared from the root 
ofthe Aconitem NupeUna. It is one of the most viru- 
lent of poisons, but, at the Same time, a very valuable 
medicine. Externally nppBed, it produces op ‘ 
a prickling sensation, which is Mlowekfe* A; 

numbness. An ointment containing aoemn^nc 

used in eases of nenralgia. The alkaloid ctmsistii of 
the elements carbon , hydrogen, nitrogen* an&oxygen, 
its formula being 0^3^ 30 ^ 4 . * 

Aoonitum, d-ko«V*tu», in Bafc.,ugBW 
belonging to the natural order 
Crowfoot or Buttercup £stiii%. 
are poisonous 5 but' when thi^eiiriiets - iT ~, ... , 

them are used m*properdos«B,^ and dia-j 

phoretic effects prs0Te : .1^^':besi^9]iM» '\Tfcfl;|kriiferi;.j 
of many species are remaikable for their beauty, aod j 
resemble little helmets, The m>fc of the Aconite * i 
ftorox is the principal source of the Oefobiwted 
poison Mkh, or Bith, The monkshood, Aconitw ^ 
pellna, is a native of Europe, and occurs in several parts 
of this country, particularly in Herefordshire, Devon- 
shire, and Somersetshire, ahd is cultivated as a garden 
plant for the sake of its handsome purple Sowers. 
This species is the officinal plant of our Pharmacopoeia, 
and the preparations from lt are ueed in the treatment 
of neuralgia, acute rheumatism, and diseases ofthe 
heart. Its active principle is aconitine (aec A'boimiNB) . 
The root Of the A, heieropkyUum is said to possess no 

f oisonous properties, and to have a high reputation in 
udia as a febrifuge and antiperiodio medicine, 
Aconiia, d-hon’-the-a (Or, aJcon, a dart), a genus of 
serpents established by Cuvier, and forming a link 
between the true serpents and the common snakes. 
Charac. Without hones ; the Usual lizard or serpent 
head ; body covered with small Scales only, but with- 
out the horny plates which guard its under surface in 
the common Serpents j without poison-fangs, and with 
gentle habits: in general, of a small size, and it feeds 
on worms and insects. It is found in almost every part 
of the old world. 

Acosn, ai'-kom (8ax. aac, an oak, and cern, 
grain), in Bot., the fruit ofthe oak-tree. Acorns 
form exeSfieut food for swine, and are said to have 
been used by man for food in the golden age. (See 
QxnmcVB.) 

A Cohn, in Maritime , affairs, a small piece of wood 
placed on the top of the spindle of the mastheads of 
ships, to keep the vane from ffyiag off. 

Acobus, ai'-ko-rn* (0r. a, without, and fcpre. pupil 
of the eye), in Bot., the sweet flag, a member of 
the natural order Orimtiacea3. This plant grows in 
watery places* «nd abounds is the rivers of Norfolk, 
whence the London market wps formerly supplied, tl 
blossoms during the months of May and June* and is 
the only truly aromatic pfoufc growing wild in this 
country. The thick creeping stem or rhizome, com- 
monly called the root, is the valuable part of the plant, 
it is somewhat spongy and powerfully aromatic, and 
has a bitterish taste. It is used by the rectifiers to 
improve the flavour of gin, and: is also employed to 
give a peculiar taste and fragrance to certain kmde of 
beer. Perfumers make use bfii* ift the manufacture ’ 
of ^ir-powder^w^^m^sin ,tj|» ^^wrgioa of 

volatile oil is obtained by distiBation, ueed in u^^ng 


aromatic viiu 
the sweet-flag 
lant and a mfld ^oniai, 
highly of its benefli ‘ 
grows in most part. 

United States j andin Oat, _ 

strewing th e churches at groat fsstivifthii 
to be the calcmua af the rtv ~ ^ 
botanical name, Acpm 
Acoirtanows, Acottlsdonbs, 

(Gr. o, without-, MstfedOK, seed* 
those plants which are propagated 
by true seeds. Cotyledons are the 
first leafy organa which make their 
developments plants springing fre 
so called. These rudimentary organs 
spores, which arc accordingly said to be 
The cryptogamous orfJowSrlee* plan 

areideoticai with the aCotyMbnea of 

The families composing this great daas, are 


arosaatic stimu- 

in odses of *&e. :Tt 
in Asia, and ha th* 
^ » it ia used for 
Itissupposed 

1# 


■r;;hrO: 


I PM iu. , 


Acoustics. 



lice a 

The 

jforfcorthe] 
rous unless i 
of vibration. 


horaotails, pepperworte, club-mosses, mosses, -.liter* 
worts, <^aras,imhens, fungi, and algm. . 

is e smell fodeftt animal very 
but less is site. It is an 

Miljr.tke »uai. 

' almonds, nuts, and 

ie Agouti.) 

Au»t., a term ap- 
terous, or external 

i»tUt 
thelawa which 
fonof theatmo- 
, fey the organ of 
oce of sound, 
or any othey 
3xo«bo<rjr 
kbe ptttln rapid 
lent, a tuniug- 

_ are toot sono- 

be caused to assume a state 

e neoesfarythat there should 

be an elastic substance, whether solid or fluid, be- 
tween it and the ear, or the sound will not be appre- 
ciable. For instance, a bell rung under the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump willyield acercelyany sound. 
Although air, from its being the medium most oom- 
monly m nontact with the mssthruna tyitpahi of the 
ear, is the most geneial conductor of sound, yet other 
agents are capable of transmitting it. A bell rung 
under the waters of Lake Geneva was heard across 
the whole extent ofthe water, a distance of nine miles. 
With respect to its production in the air. Sir John 
Herschel has shown that, in round numbers, sounds 
of every intensity travel, at fche temperature of 62° 
Fahr., at the rate of 1,125 ffcet per secoUAeflual to 
12$ miles per minute, or 765 miles an hour. The velo- 
city with which sound travels through different bodies 
varies greatly. The velocity of sound in air difffers 
with temperature. M. Wertheim made mi elaborate 
series of experiments upon this subject, and some of 
his results give the following 

Temperature of Air, Velocity of Bound. 

05° centigrade ......... 1,089 feet. 

210 „ 1,091 „ 

8*5 I, 

1 . 12*0 . ......a.. ■ , .3 . i, 

2G<8 *. • ’’ ip. ; ; 4 e«vh 1,140 „ 


* f At a temperature of half a degree above the freezing 
point of water the velocity is 1,089 feet a second ; ait 
a temberalaare of 2611 degrees it is 1,140 feet a second, 
orodifferehce of 51 feet for 20 degrees ; that is to say, 
an augmentation of velocity of about 2 feet for every 
single degree esntig^de/'*— Tync/u W. 

Velocity qf Sound in Gave*. 

Air 1,002 feet. - 

grygen 1,040. „ 

Myc&ogeu A104*„ 

'Carbonic Add 838 „ . 

Carbonic Oxide . 1,107 „ ' ^ 

Protoxide of Witeogim ; «5» „ 

Olefiant Gas ■■ 

The temperature of the abora-m^ 2ase» is taken 
at 0° centigrade. 

Temjieratam Velocity* 

Sea Water (artifleial) ... 20* 0* 

'■ ... 80'':^V ; ; 

" : . *v • 

** t. l tf M , ■ < !*’* *** *S I ■ 

Spirit* of Turpeotfoe ^ 24 

SotufioD ofuemmon Sidt^lB „ 

S^phate of < 

,.* 5,194 

A. s“> •» 

$$ ti n v ^::«r ; 
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Aooustlcs. 


Aoouatios. 


Thein^sityofta^ Ac. ; Imt ^ ^ 

lions be confined i* tube* and e*viti« ofany kind, tfcns to which these sounds oorre9ponded, and tbe 


By means 

may be f raUOTweu 
Another ; whilst 


ewg 'h$£uto S^while^ertl 

again, toner-wha* the 

^ Trench time note 

sounded npolx a trumpet and upon a date. We bate 
seen that «mhd teraedueed W A eartitip vibratory 
force bemgtransmitted through air, producing What 
is termed a ware, of sound. The ear is designed to 
take cognizance of these pulses of force, wares, or 
tremors, Within certain limits. Thenature of things pre- 
Ten ts a single :wg*S overcoming alone ; 


oUMa^owever.eUght, ( 

tb^m'eeeserated bar 


^ Va, - 


the mow be«rfy ald»d A wave domes, the more aharp 
and audden the sound. When several nearly equal 
wares boo^ at inreimler intend the sound iscslled 
a noise, Whentbewares are equal, and at equal dis- 
tances, the sound is catted a |»usleal dote. The middle 
C, between the bass and treble clef, is produced by 
waves about 8 ft. 10in. apart; wares at half that die* 
tance apart produce a tone one octave higher. If the 
distance apart of the waves of one note bears a simple 
ratio (&,}, l, l t 1 1, ft, % it or |) to the distance apart 
of the waves ot another note, the two notes harmo- 
nize ; otherwise, they are discordant. Hie gravest 
musical sound is produced by about 10, and the sharp- 
est by about 12,000, vibrations in a second; bat tins 
statement must be taken with some qualification, for, 
as Dr. Wollaston he* shown, thepowerof appreciating 
sounds differs greatly in different persons. The »ono* ( 
Tons vibrations of bodies are exceedingly curious. and 1 
the more difficult to be understood from our habits of 
measuring changes or motions by the sight ; but these 
motions affect srery sensibly another organ. Whilst 
they are almost imperceptibte to the eye, and »« \re 
ore without the x&dMof converting the ideas derived 
from one sense iato those derived from another, the 
sensation of the motionof sound does not assist us to 
understand tei pwcAie nature as compared with visible 
motions. Thus thp ear at onee perceives the difference 
between a grave and an toute sound; but it is only 




cuts of which 1 


begun to tearal quence of wares in the air, or, in other words, that with 
‘ ontairsonnd couldnot ho propag»ted, by the following 
crperiment. Tbe professor placed u bell in the glass 
reoeivsr of an airjminp; bo then eibausted it of its 
otmoftpherte ilr* 'HterlMui was agitated, but gave out 
no sound , He allowed hydrogen eat, Which is Tour teen 
timeelighterthsn air, to miter the receiver j the bell 
was, scarcely heard to sohhd. Oh exhausting the re- 
ceiver of the hydrogen gas, an almost perfect vacuum 
At tbU ^asbbhfiu'au. pfce hammer was made to strike the bell 
vkHeotiy, but, though a spectator placed his car dose 
r pi w vessel, not the fainteet tinkle could be 
Th«fee$l, in tbis instance, was suspended by 
bM it been placed upon the plate of the tk* 
~»e Vibrations would hare been communicated 
to tbs air ootdde the receiver. When the atmospherio 
air waa ^owed to .re-enter the vessel, a slight sound 

heard, whteb, as the air became more 

grew louder and loader until the full sound Of 


that wound was really the oonse 
air, or, in. other words, that with 


thebowtcn 
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the bell was heard. Mr, Charles Brooke, in the sixth 
edition of his excellent "Manual of .Natural Philo- 
sophy/’ states, “ from a series of highly-interesting 
experiments on this subject by Faraday, it appears 
evident that wbilethe accumulation of sand, or any 
other morse and heavy powder, on the nodal lines 
arises from its being as it were jerked off from the 
vibrating portions, thevibretious excite currents of air 
over the agitated portions, which entangle any light 
powder scattered *n the plate ; if it be a very light 
one, as lycopodium, it wifi be caught up by the aerial 
currents, and will collect chiefly on the most' agitated 
portions of the pltte, instead of on the quiescent por- 
tions, and appear animated with a curious vortex- 
like motion. If the platebe vibrated in highly-rarefied 
air, the lycopodium will be coUected*on the nodal lines, 
like the sand when vibrated in ordinary states of atmo- 
spheric pressure; and if the plat© be covered with 
Band, ana made to vibrate in a much denser medium, 
as water, the sand will be under Ihe same conditions 
relatively to the medium aB the lycopodium in air, and ) 
will be collected chiefly on the most agitated portions 
of the plate. Thus the 
A £- q lines 4* By in the acoom- 

the ^position oftlie sand 
\ / when tbeplate is vibrated 

\ / in air, and of the lyeo- 

V \ / y podium when in vaouo ; 

t £EV Ny /y 0 and the triangles C, D, 

■ E, F, the parts or iuter- 

r / \ \. nodal spaces where the 

/ \ sand is collected when 

„ / A the plate is vibrated in 

/ \ water. The vibrations of 

> ' t. ux a membrane may be well 

* ■ exhibited by stretching a 

piece of bladder over the mouth of a funnel and 
passing a horse-hair, retained by a knot, through its 
centre. By drawing the hair through the Augers, 
previously rubbed over with rosin, the membrane 
will be made to vibrate* and if sand or lycopodium 
be scattered on its surface, a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the heavy particles at the nodal lines, as 
well as the accumulation of the light partioles at 
the centres of vibration, may be observed. If a thin 
membrane be stretched on a triangular, square, or 
circular wooden frame, and strewed with sand, its 
vibrations will be readily excited by bolding a tuning- 
fork, belt, or other vibrating body, near it, and they 
will be indicated by tbo motions of the particles of 
sand. French tracing-paper, or still better, thin 
area 


sulphuric acid), damped a little and attached by paste 
to the edges of the frame, will answer very well for 
these experiments.” — Ref. Brooke’s Natural Rldlo- 
eapktL 6th «d. j Sir John HersoheTs art. on " Sound ” 
in tbs Encyclopedia, Metropolitans; Lertur/m on 
Sound, by John Tyndall ; English Cyclopaedia. 

Acquittal, d-ktoif-tdl (Fr. aeguitter, to free or 
, discharge), in Law, signifies a deliverance from a 
criminal charge. Thus, one who bas been upon his 
trial for the commission of a crime, and is delivered 
from the charge by the verdict "not guilty ” of a 
jury, is said to be acquitted. Should a person be in- 
dieted a second time on the same offence, he may 
always answer the charge by pleading this verdict, 
tamed the plea of " autrefois acquit,” by which he 
will be entitled to be set at liberty . 

Acquittance, dJtotf'-fibwe, in Law, a written dis- 
charge for a sum of money that has been paid. An 
acquittance in fctlf of all demands wall discharge all 
debts, except such as are on specialty; viz., secured 
bybonds and instruments under seal. These latter 
can only be discharged by a deed. * 

A cm, oi'<ker (hot. ager, (Jr. agree, a field), a 
measure of land, which, m the United Kingdom; has 
several values; but when used is s general sense, 
tha English statute acre is to be understood. Its 
dimensions may be readiest ascertained by remem her- 
ing that a square with its side of 22 yards is the tenth 
part of an acre. The chain with which land is mea- 
sured is 22 yards long, and 10 square chains are 
equal to one acre, or 4,840 square yards. There are 
640 acres in a square mile : thus— 
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Acre. Boods. Perches. Square Yards. 

1 s 4 » 160 a 4840 

1 a ' 40 a 1,210 

■ a ' . - ; * :•>*= .' 30* 

The Irish aero is larger than the English, 100 of the 
former being nearly equal to !62 of the latter. The 
Scotch acre is also large! than the English, 49 of the 
former being equal to 61 of the latter. In various 
parts of the country there are, besides those we have 
mentioned, local acres ; such a* the Cheshire acre of 8 
yards to the pole. : : 

AcBinixNis, AcainiA, &-hrid , *e-&m (Gr. alcrie, a to- 
cost), a familwof orthopterous insects; 

Acxitrs, Aceita, d*W-tf£8*(0r. akritos, indiseerg- 
iblo), the simplest and lowest division of the animal 
kingdom, which embraces the Irtfworui, RhixopoMa, 
and Sponges. (See these words.) 

Acrobat, tik'-ro-bOt (G-r. akrvn, on extremity, and 
baino, I go), a name given by the ancients to rope* 
dancers, vsnlters, Ac. Acrobats perform both upon 
the tight and slack rope, or upon ropes placed horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or obliquely, and the exercise 
of their craft requires great strength, agility, and 
fearlessness. Acrobats are frequently mentioned by 
the writers of ancient Borne and Greece ; and many, 
in the present day, have, by the extraordinary nature 
of their performances, acquired considerable popu- 
larity. For instance, Madame Saqui, Herr H engier, 
and Ml . Blond in, who crossed the Falls of Niagara, 
carrying a man upon hiS back, upon a single rope, 
stretched and fastened to the opposite shore. 

Acrochordus, tilc-ro-ltor'-dM, a genus of serpents 
discovered in Java. Charae . Head fiat, and with 
the body covered with small scales; without poison - 
fangs, but possessing a double raw of sharp- pointed 
teeth ; throat capable of great extension ; tongue thick 
and short ; length from 8 to 10 feet.— It has been in- 
ferred that this serpent is frngivoroua, a point doubted 
by Cuvier. A specimen of this reptile, procured by 
Homestad t, measured eight foet id inches in length, 
and three inches in diameter, while the greatest breadth 
of the tail did not exceed half an inch. It wan cap- 
tured in a pepper-tree plantation by some Chinese, 
who, says llomestadt, cooked and ate the flesh. It 
was a iemale, and when cut open wag found to con- 
tain fine perfectly -formed serpents, each about nine 
inobes long. In the stomach was a quantity of half- 
digested frpic. 

Acjtoatir.B, &foro f -je~ne (Or. akros, summit, gen- 
nao, I produce), in Hot., those aeotyledonous plants 
with visible stems and leaves. The stems of such 


| grow only et their* i 
I ferns are examples. 




) The tree 
Cyolopwdia ” also 


gives the ^following designations of this class of the 

Acotyledom (Jussieu), so named from thmfact of the 
absence of cotyledons amongst this class of plants. 

Exevibryonata (Richard), designating the absence 
of any regular embryo to the reproductive cells or 
spores. 

Cellular e* (De Candolle), denoting the general ab- 
sence of vascular tissue and the prevalence of cellular 
tissue in these plants. / 

Agamm, of various authors, implying the absence of 
the necessity of the union of two cells in order to re- 
produce a new individual 

_ Cryptogamia (Linomus) , intended to convey the idea 
that if two cells were necessary to the reproduction 
of the new plant in this class, it was not obvious, as 
m the Fhmnogamous plants. 

The Acrogem, as equivalent to the Above expres- 
sions for the same class, embrace all those plants which 
are included in the above definitions. This term ie 
itself, however, not only applicable literally to those 
plants whiob, destitute of flowers, possess* stem grow- 
er in a manner distinctive from those ceiled Exogen* 
and Eudbgens. It has been thus restricted by Bindley 
in his "Vegetable Kingdom,” and to places the atem- 
less floweriess phmta in anoitordass, called Tfaallo- 
gene.— Bsf. Rngliek Cyclopedia ; Butler’s Manual qf 
Safctfny. ■ 

AcEOiEiir, Sk'-ro-ieen (Lot. oc«r, tour ; oleum, oil), 
in Cbem,, a highly volatile liquid, produced by the 
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Acrolifclis 


Actinism 


action of heat on fat. Its vapour attacks tbe eye and time when masters and doctors complete their degrees 
the mucous membrane of the nose most distressingly, is called the Act, which is held with great solemwtT. 

It is composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, and Act, in Dram. Lit.) the division or part of a pinj. 
oxygen, in the proportions expressed by the formula "With the ancient writers, it was held that a play 
C„ H* G*. It was first isolated and examined by M. should be divided into five parts or acts, neither more 
Eedtenbacher, of Prague, in ] 818. nor less. Following this rule, tragedies, from the 

Acbouths, Me' 'ro -lithe (Gr. akron, extremity, and Elizabethan period downward, have been divided into 
Uthoe, stone), in ancient Greek Sculpture, signified five acts. Comedies, also, were generally divided into 
those statues the heads, arms, and feet of which were fire parts j but at the present time this rule is con* 
of stone, the trunk of the figure being of wood. Ac- aidered, especially in the case of the lighter forma of 
cording to TrebclHus Pollio, Calpurnia caused an dramatic literature, purely arbitrary, and some excel* 
acrolithan statue of Venus to be executed. There was lent dramas have had no more than three acts. Asia 
also an acrolitban statue of Mars in the temple of the Greek drama the stage was never left empty from 
that god at Halicarnassus. e the beginning to the end of a performance, there were 

aAobonyckal, ak-ron^e-kal (Gr. akron # the highest no acts. The chorus, during the absence of other 
point) and nuktoe, of rnight), in Astron., applied actors, kept the stage, and continued the drama by 
to* a star when it is opposite to the sun, or passes their songB, which mostly formed an essential part of 
the meridian at midnight. A star is said to rise it, and carried on the action in the same way as the 
acronycbally when it rises at sunset, and to set dialogue did. In the “ Samsou Agonistes" of Hilton 
acronyohaliy when it sets as the sun rises. Opposed may be seen the ©spot copy of a Greek drama, where 
to cosmical. the performance is carried on from beginning to end, 

Acbosalekia, H-kras-arle^ne-it, a genus of fossil without any division of acts. Among the Romans, 
Pick i nadermaia , occurring in the Isle of Sheppey. however, theatrical representations were differently 
Acrospirb, (ik-roB-pirr (Gr. akros, summit, epeira, conducted. On their stage there was no chorus, and 
a spiral), in Hot., the sprout at the end of a seed which the play was broken into parts, as in our own. The 
has commenced to germinate, — the plumule of modern first products of the English dramatic genius were what 
botanists. Maltsters use this term to express the grow- were called u Mysteries" and “ Moralities," which were 
ing of the barley. not divided into acts. The earliest of the moralities 

Acrostic, &~kro»*‘U7c (Or. akroe, beginning, and which take the dramatic^ shape are dated from the 
Htchoe, a verse), a poetical composition, disposed in commencement of the reign of Elizabeth. Down to 
eueh a manner that the initial letters of each line, 1574, it is believed that the scene of a “ morality " 
taken in order, form a person's name or other com- never changed from the beginning to the end of the 

E let© word or words. By some authorities it is held to performance. 

ave been invented by Porpbyrius Optatianus in the Act of Faith (auto dafe), in Catholic countries, is 
4th century. This kind of poetical trilling was very a solemn day held by the Inquisition for the puniah- 
popular with the French poets from the time of ment of heretics, and the absolution of accused persons 
Francis I. until Louis XIV: Among other English found innocent. It was always celebrated on a Sunday 
writers. Sir John Davies, who lived in the Kith century, or a holiday of the Church, 
amused himself in this way. He produced twenty-szx Act of Parliament. (See Stattttb.) 


amused himself in this way. He produced twenty-szx 
pieces, called “Hymns to Astrea, each of them form- 
ing an acrostic upon the words Elizabetka Eegina. 
The following is an example : — 

F. lemivl virgin, goddess true, 

L et me pre«vunw to sing to yon. 

1 ove, «'en great Jove. Lath leisure 
6 cum* times to hear the vulgar civw, 

A nd t«an them oft with pleasure. 

£ located Aat-reu 1 1 in part 
£ njoy you impart, 

T lif peace. the milk and honey, 

H mnsuity, Kitd civil mri, 

A richer tiow'r than mouey. 


Act of Parliament. (See Statutb.) 

Act of Settlement. (See Settlement, Act of.) 
Act of Toleration. (See Toleration, Act of.) 
Act of Uniformity. (See Uniformity, Act of.) 


B ight glad am I that now I live, 

E ’eii in tJicsa day* whereto you give 

0 rent happiness and glory • .. . 

1 f after you l ehcmld be Uom, is employed in medicine. The extract has a much 

N O doubt i should my birthday worn, more powerful cathartic effect than extract of jalap. 

a dnuriug your sweet story i The active principle has lately been isolated, and is 

In the Oli, Testament there are twelve Psalms written termed Vodophyllin. 

according to this principle. Of these, the 119th Realm Actinia, ok-tin'-i-H (Gr. aktin, m ray), in ZooL, a 
is the most remarkable ; it consists of twenty-two genus of Polypes. (See CcelkntbkatI.) There are 
stanzas, each of which commences" with a Hebrew many British species, which are commonly known as 
letter, and is called by its name. — Mqf. Hock’s Church tea anemones, from their resemblance to flowers. They 
Dictionary. are found on all rocky coasts, and they form the chief 

Acbosticiium, ti-kron'-l e-tom, in Bot„ a genus of attraction of the marine aquarium. The body is conical 
ferns, of the Polypody sub-order. The spec.es Jluao- or cylindrical, adhering to the rock by abroad disk-like 
saro is used medicinally in Peru, and is much esteemed base. The mouth, which is a simple opening into the 
foritsaudoriflo, diuretic, and febrifogal properties. internal cavity serving as a stomach, is surrounded 
Acrotbmnvs, a-lcra-tern'-nm, 'a genus of fossil by numerous tentacles, which are often beautifully 
Ganoid fishes. One species is found in the chalk of marked. These organs are retractile, and, when not 
Sussex. covered by water* the actinia appears as a smooth 

Acbotsria, &-kvQ*te'-re-a (Gr. okroterixm, the ex- hemispherical lump of elastic matter, sometimes of a 
tremity of anything), in Arch., a term signifying the brilliant colour. The reproduotfve power of these 
pedestals placed upon the sides and centre of pedi* plant-like animals is very great, for when one is cut 
ments for the reception of statues. The term is some- across, new tentacles form in a few weeks on the lower 
times applied to the small intervening spaces between half, and each piece becomes a perfect creature, 
the pedestal and the balusters of balustrades. Actinism, ofc / *ri'n-ici», the chemical principle of light. 

. Act, ukt, (Lat .ago, I act), in Pol., a term signify* Three distinct principles emanate from the sun,— light, 
mg any public act, such as an act of parliament, an heat, and actinism. Numerous examples of the effects 
act of grace for the pardon of offenders, &o.—Act, in of this influence occur daily, which are erroneously 
Logic, denotes an operation of the huknau mind, as an attributed to the fight which we see. It is actinism 
act of the judgment, an act of the will.— among which fades colours, bleaches linen, rots, fabrics, tans 
lawyers, denotes an instrument or dead in writing, the human skin, puts out the fire, and performs the 
serving to prove the truth of some bargain or trams- operations of photography. It acts principally by 
notion. — Act, in the universities, is a thesis maintained abstracting oxygen from the bodies which it affects, 
in public by a candidate for a degree. At Oxford, the Fire is extinguished by sunlight through the dimiutt* 

%«arpara 

• Accn. No diQM *?.«6,....Date . /: w 


Caesar ordered to be drawn up and published. It 
contained a record of the proceedings of the senate 
and the people, and therefore formed a species of Ro- 
man newspaper. The Acta continued to be published 
until the raigu of the emperor Julian. 

Actmm, ak-tec'-e, in Rot., a tribe of plants belong- 
ing to the Buttercup order, or Mammculacea. They 
h«v© elegant flowers and succulent fruits. The most 
important species is the Podophyllum peltatum, the 


May-apple or wild lemon of North America, which 
is employed in medicine. The extract has a much 




Actinocrinites 


tioo ©f the amount of oxygen necessary for combustion ; 
md photographic operationfl are mostly effected by | 
the reduction of oxide of silver to the metallic state, | 
by the abstraction of its oxygen. We may have actinism 
Without light, or vice tend. Yellow glass transmits 
the latter, nut stops the former. Hence the photo- 
grapher works in a yellow light Dark bine glass, 
which transmits bnt little light, is quite pervious to 
actinism. Blue ejects reflect great quantities of it, 
while red or yellow ones reflect but little, or none. For 
this reason, in photographs, red or yellow materials 
are always too dark, while bine ones are too light. 
The elactrio and lftne lights give out great quantities 
of actinism, from their blue tinge; and gas and Andies 
but reiy little, from their yellow colour. The amount 
of actinism received from the sun differs considerably, 
according to the time of year, being at its maximum 
about the end of Mareh, and gradually diminishing 
until the end of December, when it arrives at its mini- 1 
mum. Actinism in large quantities is necessary to the 
proper condition of the human system. It has been 
noticed that when dark rooms have been coloured with 
yellow paint or paper, the inhabitants of them have 
been sickly and delicate ; as soon, however, as the 
colour was changed to bine, a marked difference in 
their State. of health took place. The germination of 
seedis greatly retarded by actinism; hence the maltster 
puts his grain into the dark, to malt orsemi-germinate. 
For the same reason, seed is buried in the ground. 
As soon, however, as the young plant makes its ap- 
pearance, a supply of actinism is necessary, and, by a 
wonderful provision of nature, this influence is at its 
height when young plants are beginning to show their 
heads above the earth. White, red, brown, and green 
sea-plants owe their colour to the different amounts 
of actinism they receive : the green, being near the 
surface, receive most; while the white, being at great 
depths, receive nearly none, 

Actinoceinitbb, Ak-tin-o-krin-V-teep, a genus of 
Crinoidea, comprehending a great- many species. , It 
is found in carboniferous and Silurian strata. 

Aotinolite, Ak-tin'-o-lite, a crystallized mineral, 
found in masses in primary stratified rocks, and, oc- 
casionally, in trap rooks. It is of a green colour, and 


Acupuncture ^ 


Will. IV. c. 27, abolished real and mixed actions, 
except the following the writ qf right of dower, 
dotcer, quart impedit, and ejectment, which subjects will 
be treated of under their respective titles. Personal 


casionally, in trap rooks, 
is a variety of hornblende. 


Actinometek, dk-tin-om'-e-ter. an instrument in- 
vented by Sir John Herschel, to ascertain the intensity 
of the heat of the direct rays of the sun. It consists 
of a thermometer, with a large bulb Ailed with a daric 
blue fluid. This is enclosed in a box, the sides of which 
are blackened, and the whole covered with a thick 
plate of glass.— ltef. Sir John Herschel’s Manual 
of Scientific Inquiry, and Brooke’s Natural Philo- 
sophy, 

Action, AM -shun (Lat. ago , I act), a term used in 
Meek, and Phya. to imply the pressure or percus- 
sion of bodice against each other. Action and re- 
action are equal; 4. e., the resistance of the body put 
in motion is equal to the force bbmmumeated to it. 

Action, in Oratory, is the outward deportment of 
the speaker, or the accommodation oi his countenance, 


Faint, and Sculp., the attitude or position of the several 
pnrtB of the body, as indicative of passion, &o. ; in .the 
Mil. Art, an engagement between opposing forces r 
hence the terms partial action, general action, Ac. 
The “ action of the mouth*' is a term applied to the 
champing of the bit of a bridle by a horse. 

Action and Reaction. (See Motion, Laws or.) 

Action at Law,* is a right of prosecuting to judg- 
ment, in a court of law, n claim for a debt, for damages, 
for an injury sustained, or a wrong done, or to obtain 

S ossession of what*the right owner is deprived of. 

leal , or, as they were formerly called, feudal actions, 
concerned real property only, whereby the plaiutifl 
(called the demandant) claimed the specific recovery 
of the estate. Personal actions are those whereby 
a person either claims the specific recovery of a debt 
or personal chattel, or satisfaction for some injury 
done to his person or property. Mixed actions are 
those partaking of the nature of the other two, wherein 
some real property is demanded, dud also personal 
damages for a wrong sustained. The Act of 8 & 4 
16 


actions are founded ex contractu (or on contracts), or 
ex delictq , or on torts or wrongs. The latter are often 
considered as of three kinds ; viz., a nonfeasance, or the 
omission of some aot which a man is bound to do ; 
misfeasance, being the improper performance of some 
act which he may lawfully do; or malfeasance, being 
the commission of some set which is unlawful. The 
forms of personal actions in use are the folio wing 
debt, covenant, detinue, trespass, trespass on the case, 
and replevin ; Jot which refer to these different titles. 
They are also .divided into local and transitory actions. 
In the former, the trial must (except as after yards 
mentioned) 'take place in the county, or county of a 
city or town, wherein the cause of action arose ; in the 
latter it may be had in any county, or county of a city 
or town. A judge has the power to direct the trial to 
be had in any particular place. (See Suit.) 

Active f&k'-tiv, denotes something which communi- 
cates action or motion to another, in opposition to 
I passive, which receives action. Active verbs in gram- 
mar not only signify doing or acting, but are fol- 
lowed by nouns, to which their action passes. 

Active Molecules. (See Molecules.) 

Actob, Old-tor, one who performs a part or charac- 
ter in a play. Among the ancient Greeks, actors were 
so highly esteemed, as sometimes to be sent on embas- 
sies, and authors frequently performed in their own 

f >lays ; but at Home, if p person became an actor, he 
orfeited his right of voting as a Roman citizen. In 
England, actors were at first the servants of the higher 
nobility ; and, when regular theatrical companies came 
to be formed, they placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of some distinguished person. To this day, the 
players at the Drury -lane Theatre continue to stylo 
themselves u her Majesty’s servants.” Untilafter the 
Restoration, the female parts in each drama were per- 
formed by men. The lash celebrated performer ef 
women’s parts was Kynaaton. Two great authors were 
aBo actors ; viz., Shakspere and Moli&re. 

Acts oe thb Apostles, ahts, the fifth in order 
of the books of the New Testament, and the last of 
those properly of an historical character. It gives a 
narrative of events that happened to the early church 
during the thirty years immediately succeeding the 
death of Christ. It does not, however, narrate the 
“acts of the apostles” generally, being almost exclu- 
sively confined to those of Peter and Paul. The 
author of this book was Luke, and its authenticity is 
undoubted. 

Acts oe Sfaieeujit, in the Law of Scotland, are 
atatutes made by the lords of session, sitting in judg- 
ment ; whence the term. 

Acts, Test an d Cobpobation. (See Test and Cob- 
eoeation Acts.) # 

Actuabt, tik'-tu-a-re (Lat. actuarius, a clerk or no- 
tary), the manager of a join t-stock company under a 
board of directors, particularly an insurance company j 
also a person skilled in the doctrine of life annuities 
and insurances, and who is in the habit of giving opin- 
ions npon cases of annuities, reversions, &o. 

Aculet, d-ku'4e-i (Lat. aculeus, a prickle), in Bofc» 
(See Prickles.) 

Acuhxna, A-ku'-me-na (Lat. acumen, a point) , omens 
taken by the ancients from the points of spears or 
Bwords. 

Acuminate, A-ku'-me-nait (Lat, acumen, the point 
of anything), in Bot,, a term applied to the apex of 
a leaf when it is long and tapering. The leaf of the 
white willow has an acuminate apex, 
i Acupuncture, d-ku-punk'-ture (Lat, acus, a needle, 
and punctura, & puncture), a surgical operation prac- 
tised very extensively in the East. It is performed by 
puncturing the part affected with a gold or silver 
needle. It h&B been practised both in Farit and Eng- 
land with satisfactory results in different kinds of 
disease, but principally neuralgic pains and chroma 
rheumatism. In eastern countries, the needles em- 
ployed are. always made of the purest silver or gold ; 
and in China the manufacture of these instruments 
forms a distinct trade, practised only by a few, and 
those few are licensed by the emperor. 




Aoftb, &-kutP (Lat. acutut, aharp), the opposite of 
obtuse, is a term applied to various things to denote 
sharpness. Acute angle, in. Geometry, signifies an 
angle which is less than a right angle. Acute diseases, 
in Medicine, are those which are attended by violent 
symptoms. In Music, a tone is Acute when it is sharp 
a or high, in respect to another tone, and as opposed to 
the grave. In Grammar, an acute accent is that which 
elevates the voice. 

Adaoted, d-cUW-ted, in Mil., a term signifying the 
stakes or piles driven into the earth by large malls 
Shod with iron, to secure ramparts or pontoons. 

Adagio, a-datf-je-o (It. adagio, leisurely), in Music, 
a term signifying the slowest of all time, 4he grave only 
excepted. Sometimes it is repeated, thus— adagio, 
adagw, — to denote a still slower time. 

Adamant, (id'-d-mant (Gr. a, not, damao, I break), 
a supposed impenetrable stone; a term applied to the 
diamond and other bodies of extreme hardness, (See 
Diamond.) 

Adamites, M'-am-ites, In Eccl. Hist., a sect which 
arose in the 2nd century of the Christian era, and were 
so called from their pretending to the innocence of 
Adam at the time of his creation. They imitated his 
nakedness in their churches, which- they called Para- 
dise, and rejected marriage; living, or pretending to 
live, in continenoy. This sect did not last long ; but it 
was revived, with additional absurdities, in the 12th 
century, by one Tandamus. About the beginning of the 
15th century, these absurdities were again revived by 
one Picard /a native of Flanders. He propagated hia 
views in Bohemia, whence they spread into Germany, 
Holland, Poland, and even into England. 

Adansonia, d-dan-so'-ne-it, iu Bot., a genua of 
plants, named after Michael Adanson, a celebrated 
French naturalist, and belonging to the tribe Bom- 
b a neat, of the Silk-cotton order, or Sterculiacea. 
Adansonia digital a, the baobab-tree, is the typical 
species. This is remarkable for its enormous size, and 
lor its extraordinary longevity. One specimen ha9 
been found to have a trunk nearly 100 feet in circum- 
ference ; and the age of this gigantic vegetable is pro- 
bably many thousand years. The leaf of the baobab 
is digitate, branched into finger-like leaflets ; hence its 
specific name. The fruit commonly known as monkey- 
bread, or Ethiopian sour-gourd, is a large oval capsule, 
containing a starchy pulp, having a slightly acid 
flavour, which forms a wholesome and agreeable article 
of food. Mixed with water, it makes an acid drink, 
which is highly esteemed as a specific in putrid and 
pestilential fevers, and is also employed by the Egyp- 
tian doctors in 1 ' ‘ ‘ 


Addiction, M^dtid-shun, in the Roman Law, was the 
assignment to another of goods, which goods were 


called bona addicta. 


. The Leaves have astringent 


properties ; and, when dried and powdered, they form 
the condiment called lalo, which tLe Africans mix with 
their daily food as a preventive of excessive perspira- 
tion. The bark is said to be febrifugal, and its fibres 
are used by the African tribes living in the districts 
where thesBoabab flourishes for the manufacture of 
cordage and Various articles of dress. Adanson first 
described this remarkable plant. 

Adafis, ii'-dap-is, in Zool., the came of a genets of 
fossil pachydermatous (thick-skinned) mammals, first 
described by M. Curier, who deduced its existence and 
anatomical conformation from three fragments of the i 
head, which had been discovered in the gypsum- quar- i 
ries of Montmartre. 

Adapted, d-dap'-ter, in Chemical Manipulation, a 
tube, generally of glass, rather wide at one end and 1 
small at the other, used for connecting a retort or any 
other distilling apparatus with a receiver. The wider 
end admits the neck of the first vessel, and the tapering 
part enters the other. 

Adas, a'-dar, the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical 
and the sixth of the civil year of the Jews. It com- 
prehends » portion of February and the beginning of 

Adda, a# -da, the Arabic name for a small species of 
lizard found in Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, wherever the ; 
smallest degree of moisture exists. 

Addee, lid'-der, the common viper. (See Yifee.) 

Addxe*»-tongds, in Bot-, the familiar name for 
• tribe of ferns. (See Ophioglosseje.) 

Addict, r, M-dik'-ti, a term among the Romans, 
applied to persons who, being unable to pay their 
debts, became the slaves of their creditors. 
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Addition, hd-dish’-un. in Music, is the term applied 
to a dot placed on the right aide of a note, to signify 
that it is to be sounded half as long again. 

Addition (Lat. addo, I give to), in Arith., signifies 
the putting two or more quantities together so as to 
form one total. It is the first of the four fundamental 
rules of Arith., the operation of which consists in 
adding together first the units, then the tens, then the 
hundreds, and so on ; thus substituting for the original 
operation of adding the entire number, several simpler 
and easier operations. When the quantities to be 
added consist of several denominations which divide 
themselves into each Other, as in the case of shillings, 
pence, and farthings, hundredweights, pounds, ana 
ounces, or yards, feet, and inches, the smaller deno- 
minations are first added together, and, should their 

S roduet equal or exceed the quantity of a superior 
^nomination, it is carried to the next column of 
figures denoting that superior denomination. In ad- 
dition of fractions, the various fractions must be first 
reduced to the same denominator, in order that they 
may represent quantities of equal value; then add 
together all the numerators of the fractions so reduced, 
and give to their product the common denominator. 
In addition of algebraical quantities, they should all be 
written one after another, without .changing any of the 
signs, and the terms which before had no sign, should 
be connected with the rest by the sign *f , Thus a + 
b and a — 26 added, give a + 6 + a — 26 ; or the sum 
may be reduced to a simpler form by observing that b 
subtracted twice and added once, is equivalent to b 
subtracted once, aud that a is added to a; the expres- 
sion then becomes 2a — b. 

Additions, in Law, are those designations affixed to 
a person's name by way of title. — Additions of degree, 
are the same with titles of honour. — Additions of 
estate , such as yeomen, gentlemen, &c. — Additions of 
mystery or trade, are batter, mason, &c. — Additions of 
place or residence, are of London, Bristol, &c. 

Addobskd, iid-dorti’ (Lat. ad, to, and dorsum, the 
back), in Her., a term used when any two animals or 
other things are placed back to back. 

Addeesses of Prisons of Kane oe Distinc- 
tion ; — 

Thb Royal Family. 

Superscription. — To the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty. r 

Commencement. — Madam ; May it please your 
Majesty. 

Conclusion.— I remain, Madam, with the profouml- 
est veneration. Your Majesty’s most faithful subject 
and dutiful servant. 

Pbinces of the Blood Royal. 

The Sons and Daughters, Brothers and Sisters, tfncles 
and Aunts of the Sovereign. 

Sup.— To His (Her) Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (.Princess Helena). 

Comm.— Your Royal Highness. 

Cun. — I ‘’remain , with the greatest respect (I have 
the honour to be), Your Royal Highness’s most obedient 
servant. 

Other branches of the Royal Family. 

Sup.— To His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. .v 

CoMW.—Sir. 

Con.— I remain, with the greatest respect. Your 
Royal Highuess’s most humble aht^obedient servant. 
Nobilitt and Gentey. 

Duke or Duchess. 

Sup.— To his Grace the Duke (her Grace the Duchess) 
ol' Cleveland, * 


The Duke of Cleveland* 
Comm.— My Lord Duke (Madam), 
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C&n. — I have tbe honour to be, My Lord Duke 
(Madam), Tour Grace’s moat devoted and obedient 
servant. 

Marquis or Marchioness, 

Ship. — To the Moat Noble the Marquis (Mai'chioness) 
of Normanby, 

Comm.-— My Lord Marquis (Madam). 

Con.— I have tbe honour to be, My Lord Marquis, 
Tour Lordship’s (Madam, Tour Ladyship’*) most obe- 
dient and most humble servant. 

Earl or Countess. 

Sup.— -To the Bight Honourable the Earl (Countess) 
of Sandwich. • 

Comm. — My Lord (Madam). 

Can.— I have the honour to be. My Lord, Your 
Lordship's (Madam, Yootr Ladyship's) most obedient 
and very humble servant. 

Viscount or Viscountess. 

Sup.—- To the Eight Honourable Lord Viscount 
(Lmty Viscountess) Tort mg ton. 

Co mm, and Con. same ns Earl’s. 

Laron or Baroness. 

Sup. — To the Eight Honourable Lord (Lady) Byron. 

Comm, and Con. same as Earl’s. 

YotWGBB'jSbwa of Earls, and all the Sons of Viscounts 
and Larons. 

Sup. — To the Honourable Walter Jocelyn. 

Comm. — Honoured Sir. 

Con.— I have the honour to be. Honoured Sir, Your 
most obedient and very humble servant. 

Baronet and His TV {/'?.. 

Sup. — To Sir William Welby, Bart. (Lady Welly). 

Comm . — Sir (Madam). 

Con. — I have the honour to be, Sir, Your most 
bumble and obedient (Madam, Your Ladyship's most 
obedient and very humble) servant. 

Knight and Mis Wife. 

Sup.— To Sir John Ratelifl’e (Lady Eaiclijfe). 

Comm, and Con. as preceding. 

Esquire. 

This title is now given to every man of position 
and respeotablity ; but persons entitled to superior 
consideration are distinguished by “ &c. &e. &c.,” 
added to their superscription. 

The wives of Gentlemen, wheft several of the same 
name are married, are distinguished by the Christ ian 
name of their husbands j os Mrs. John Harper, Mrs. 
William Seymour. 

Privy Counsellors have the title of Bight Honourable, 
which is prefixed to their name thus (the Esq, is 
omitted after their names) : — 

Sup. — To the Eight Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P. 

Comm.— Sir, 

Con. — I have the honour to be. Sir, Your most 
obedient very humble servant. 

Thb Clbiigt. 

Archbishop . 

Sup.— To His Grace the Ar chbishop of York, 

Comm. — Your Grace. 

Con.— I remain, Your Grace’s most devo ted obedient 
servant. 

Bishop. 

Sup.—' To the Eight Eevoroud the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Cowtm.— Eight Reverend Sir. 

Cow,— I remain, Eight ltererend Sir, Your most 
obedient humble servant. 

Doctor of Divinity. 

Sup.— To the Bevercncl James Williams, D.D., To 
the Beverend Dr. Vivian. 

Comm,— Reverend Sir. 

Can. — I have the honour to be, Beverend Sir, Your 
most obedient servant, 

Dean. 

Sup.— To thoYery Beverend the Dean of St. Paul’s j 
or, To the Yeiy Beverend Henry Milman, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

Comm.— Mr. Dean ; or, Beverend Sir. -• 

Con. — I have the honour to be, Mr. Dean (or Rev- 
erend Sir), Tour most obedient servant. 

Archdeacon . 

Sup.— To the Yenerable Archdeacon Hale. 

Crnrn,— Beverend Sir. 
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A ddresse s 

Con. — I have the honour to remain. Reverend Sir, 
Tour most obedient servant. 

Clergymen . 

Sup. — To the Beverend Thomas Dymoke. 

Comm, and (%n. same as the preceding. 

* # * If a Bishop or other Clergyman possess the 
title of Bight JlonourablS^nd Honourable , it is prefixed 
to his Clerical title. 

When Baronets and Knights have clerical titles, it is 
placed first.. 

Sup. — To the Eight Honourable and Bight Beverend 
the Lord Bishop or Bath and Wells. 

Sup. — To the Bight Honourable and Reverend the 
Lord Bishop* of Carlisle. * 

Sup. — To. the Eight Honourable and Beveren&Lprd 
Wriothcsley Bussell, M.A. 

Sap. — To tbe Honourable and Beverend Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 

Sup.— To the Beverend Sir George Provost, Bart., 
M.A. 

No clerical dignitary confers title or rank on the 
wild of the dignitary, who is simply addressed Mistress, 
unless possessing a title in her own right, or through 
her husband, independently of his clerical rank. 

Judges, &c. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Sup.— To the Eight Honourable Lord Hatherley, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Bolls. 

Sup. — To the Bight Honourable the Master of the 

Bolls. 

Chief Justice. 

Sup — To the Right Honourable Sir A. Cockburn, 
Chief Justice ; or, the Eight Honourable Lord Clnef 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

To 

The lit. Hon. Sr TF. Bovill , 

Lord Chief Justice 

of the Court of Common Pleat. 

m 

The Chief Justice of the Court of Common pleas, 
and the Chief Baron of th«j Exchequer, are addressed 
in the same form, and me all styled My Lord. 

J'nisne Judges. 

Tbe Puisne J udges, and the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, are Kniglbs- but the title of Judgo being supe- 
rior, they should hf addressed thus : — 

Sap.— To the Honourable Mr. Justice Willeg, 

Sup. — To the Honourable Baron Martin. 

Serjeant. 

Sup. — To J. H. Parry, Esq., Berjoant-atiiSW. 

Naval Omcnas, 

Admirals have the rank of their flag added to their 
own name and title, thus : — 

Sup. — To the Honourable Sir Praucis William 
Austen, Admiral of the White. 

If untitled, they are simply styled Sir, 

Commodores are addressed in the same way as ad- 
mirals. 

Captains are addressed either to “Captain John 
Adams, Il.N. or if on service, “To John Adams, 
Esquire, Commander of 
Lieutenants are addressed in the same way. 
Militauy Ofiiceus. 

All officers in the army above Lieutenants, Cornets, 
and Ensigns, have their military rank prefixed to their 
name and title. 

Sup. — To General Sir George Brown, 

Subalterns are addressed as Esquire , with the regi- 
ment to which they belong, if on service: 

Municipal’ Ofpicebs. 

Lord Mayor. 

Sup. — To the Bight Honourable the Lord Mayor ( The 
Lady Mayoress) of London, York, Dublin j Thu Lord 
Provost (Th e Lady Provost) of Edinburgh. 

Comm. — My Lord (Madam). 






Addresses 


Con . — X have the honour to be, my Lord, Your Lord- 
ship’s {Madam, Tour Ladyship’s) mast obedient hum- 
ble servant. 

The Mayors of oil Corporations, with the Sheriff's, 
Aldermen, and Recorder of London, eye styled Right 
Worshipful i and the Aldermen and Recorder of other 
Corporationfli as well as Justices of the Peace, War - 
shiftful. 

Ambassadors. 

Ambassadors have Excellency prefixed to their other 
titles, and their accredited rank added. 

Sup.— To His Excellency Baron Brunnow, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from H. I. hi. 
(His Imperial Majesty) the Emperor oMiussia. 
afiitp.— To His Excellency the Right Honourable H. 
Goprge Elliot, Her Britannic Majesty's Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Hublime 
Ottoman Porte. 


His Excellency 

The Right Hon. II. George Elliot, H.B.M. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

To the Sublime Ottoman Forte. 


Con.— I have the Jjjpnonr to be, Sir, Your Excellency's 
most humble obediftot servant. 

The wives of Ambassadors have also Excellency 
added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Charges d’ Affaires aro generally styled 
Excellencies, but bv courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their accredited rank added to 
tlicir names or titles, if they have u.ny. 

Addresses to Govr.BNMT.ST Detabtmtntb and 
Public Companies;— 

Queen in Council. 

AH applications to the Queen in Council, the Houses 
of Loras and Commons, &c., are by Petition, as fol- 
lows, varying orfly the title : — 

To the Queen’s Moat Excellent Majesty in Council, 
The humble Petition of M. N., Ac., shovveth 
That your Petitioner 

Wherefore yonr Petitioner humbly prays that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 

And your Petitioner, as iq, duty bound, will 
ever pray. 

Lords and Commons. 

To the Eight Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal^To the Honourable the Commons) of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liument assembled. 

The humble Petition, &c. 

And your Petitioner (or Petitioners) will over 
pray, Ac. 

Treasury and Admiralty. 

Sup. — To the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

Sap. — To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Comm. — My Lords. 

Con. — I have the honour to be, my Lords. 

Envy Office and Ordnance. 

Sup. — To the Principal Officers and Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Sup * — To the Principal Officers of Her Majesty's 
Ordnance. 

Comm. — Gentlemen. 

Con.— I have the honour to be, Gentleman, &c. 

Victualling and Auditing Offices, 

Sup. — To the Commissioners tor victualling Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Sup— To the CommiBSiohers for Auditing the Public 
Accounts. 

Comm, and Con. same as preceding. 

Custom House, 

Sup. — To the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, 


Adhesive Plaster 


Excise Office. 

Sup.—l To the Commissioners Qf Excise. 

Tax Office. 

Sup.’— To the Commissioners of Taxes. 

Stamp Office. 

Sup . — To the Commissioners of Stamps. 

Ba nk of England. 

Sup . — To the Governor,' Deputy-Governor, and Const 
of Directors of the Bank of England. 

East- India House. 

Sup .— To tho Court of Dircotors of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England, trading to the East 
Iridic9, ’•* 

Comb, and Con. of the above same as Navy Office 
aud Ordnance. 

AnnucToa Mrs curs, ud-duk'-ior (Lati adduce, 1 
draw towards), in Anat.., arc those muscles winch draw 
the purls to which they are attached together. They 
are opposed to the abductor muscles, (See Abducxob 
Muscles.) 

Ai>£H’Hors, H-del'-phus (Gr. addphos, a brother), 
in Bofc., a word used to denote the union of the fila- 
ments of the stamens in certain flowers. The number 
of bundles formed by the union of the filaments is 
indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the word. 
Thus, when all the filaments join together px a single 
bundle, as in the mallow, the stamens are monadelpkom „ 
When the filaments unite so as to form two bundle®, 
the stamens are diadelphous. The, formation of three 
bundles is expressed by the term triadelphous ; and of 
any greater number, by polyadelphous. 

Adept, a-dept' ( Lafc. adipincor, I obtain), in Alchemy, 
was the special title given to those alchemists who were 
supposed to have attained the grand object of their 
labours, or to have discovered the transmutation of 
metals, and the philosopher’s stone. 

Adfkctkd Equations. ( See Affected Equations.) 

A niiuiiENT, dd-he'-rent, in Bot., a term applied to 
a calyx or pcrb5ith,th© tube of which adheres more or 
less to the ovary, as in tlieilowers of theiris, gooseberry, 
and myrtle. 

Adhesion, ad-he’-shun (Lafc. adhwrcre, to stick to), 
in Phy., a term applied to the property possessed 
by certain fluids and solids of becoming attached 
to each other when brought into contact. Adhesion 
is frequently confounded with cohesion, which is gene- 
rally taken to mean tllh force which keeps the particles 
of the same body in close union. The examples and 
uses of adhesion are too familiar and numerous to 
need mention in detail. It will be sufficient to notice 
those cases where it is likely to be confounded with 
cohesion, atmospheric pressure, or chemical affinity. 
If metals are dipped into mercury, an adhesion of tho 
particles of mercury, differing in force in different 
metals, takes place. This is evidently the result of 
chemical affinity, as those metals which most readily 
form amalgams exercise the greatest attraction for tho 
mercury, gold being at the top of the scale, and iron 
and cobalt at the bottom. If two pieces of lead are 
scraped clean and pressed together, they adhere 
with considerable foroe, from the cohesion of their 
particles. "When two flat glass plates are pressed 
together, tho cause of adhesion is evidently atmo- 
spheric pressure. Friction is the result of the adhesive 
force existing between bodies, and is generally greatest 
between those of similar constitution. In machinery. 


of the small amount of cohesion existing between their 
molecules. When parts of machinery rub against 
each other, they are always made of different metal®, 
lbr tho reason above mentioned.* Iron, working in 
gun -metal, is generally found to produce the least 
amount of friction. (See Cohesion, Friction.) 
j Adhesion, in Surg., is the process by which parts, 
naturally separate, or separated by artificial means, 
become united. It is caused by the effusion of a 
lymph, or sticky fluid, produced by inflammation ; and 
bonce it is sometimes necessary to produce inflamma- 
tion, by scraping or paring, in surfaces which it is 
desirable to unite. This tendency of inflamed sur- 
faces to adhere when in contact is sometimes trouble- 
some, as in inflammations of serous membranes. 

Adhesive Flastee, plm l -ter, commonly called 
strapping-plaster, is used to protect raw surfaces, ana 
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Adiantum 


for dressing cots, wounds, and ulcers. It is a gentle 
external stimulant, and assists the healing process. 
It ib composed of load -pi aster (a mixture of oxide of 
lead and olive-oil) melted over a slow ike, with pow- 
dered resin mixed with it in the pToporton of 6ix parts 
of lead-pl&Bter to one part of powdered resin. 

Adiantum, ai-di-dn'-tum (Gr. adianton ), in Bot., 
the Maidenhair genus of ferns, including some sixty 
species, mostly tropical. Two are found in temperate 
regions, namely, Adiantum capiUus- Veneris, the true 
maidenhair; and A. pedutum, the Canadian maidenhair. 
The former, which has obtained its name on account 
of the colour and* extreme fineness of its stem and 
nerves, is found in Scotland and Wales, growing on 
damp rocks ; and its elegant fronds make it a great 
favourite with collectors. Syrup of capillaire is properly 
prepared. by adding sugar and orangeflower-water to 
an infusion of maidenhair. 

Adi APH 0 BITE 8 , ai-di-tif-o-riiet (Gr. adiaphoros, in- 
different), a name given to Meluncthon and the 
party of which he was the leader, because of their 
submission upon indifferent points to imperial edicts. 
The imposition, by Charles V., in 1549, of an edict 
called the Interim, proposing a temporary accommo- 
dation of the dissensions between the Protestants and 
Papists, till the dispute could bo decided by a council, 
was the origin of the name. Flavius and the primitive 
Lutherans opposed Melanctbon in the controversy. 
The two principal questions debated were, — first, 
whether it was lawful to submit to the opponents of 
truth, even in unimportant points; and, secondly, 
whether, granting that it was so, the matters upon 
which the Interim required submission were unimpor- 
tant. The point in the edict chiefly insisted on was the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Melancthon, after 
the death of Luther, adopted more moderate views 
than the great Reformer. From this controversy 
other divisions sprung, and from these divisions many 
of the schisms among Protestants had their origin. 

Ad Infinitum, in-jl-nV-tum (Lafc. ud, to, and ivjl- 
nitux , unlimited), interminable, without end. 

Ad Inquibendum, in-qui-reri-dum (Lat., to he 
inquired into), in Law, is a judicial writ commanding 
inquiry to be made of anything relating to a cause or 
matter depending in the queen’s courts.— Eel'. Pro. 
Judic.% Cowell; Blount. 

Ampocebe, dd'4-vo-teer (Lat. adept, soft fat, eera, 
wax), a term applied by the French eavant of the last 
century to a product of the decomposition of animal 
substances in moist earth or under water. It is 
principally margarato of ammonia, and is a fatty body, 
somewhat resembling spermaceti. Immense masses 
of it were found on the removal of the bodies from 
the burial-ground called la Cimeliere det Innocent , at 
Faria, in 1786 and 1787. Several interesting experi- 
ments were made on this substance by M. Fourcroy, 
at the time of this discovery, the results of which he 
laid before the Royal Academy of Sciences, in a memoir 
which he read in 1789. 

Adipose Tissue, ad' 4-pot e (Lat. adept , soft fat), in 
Physiol., comprises an aggregation of minute celis 
filled with fat, which they appropriate from the blood. 
This tissue serves several important purposes in the 
animal body j filling up interstices, forming a pad or 
cushion for the support of the movable parts and 
assisting in the retention of he&t. * 

Adit, &d*-it (Lat. aditus, an avenue, an entrance) 
in Mining, the entrance to a mine, generally driven 
horizontally into the side of a hill. Formerly mines 
were worked by vertical shafts, but now adits are 
Always used where ^practicable. , 

Adjective, dd'-fek-tiv (Lit. adjectux, added to), in 
Gram., is the name of one of the parts of speech or 
desses into which grammarians have divided words. 
It is bo called because it add t to, or qualities, the 
meaning of the noun with which it is joined ; as, a good 
man, a large house, a white horse. In English a noun 
frequently takes the place of an adjective; as, a gold 
Watch, the paper duty. 

Adjournment, dd-jurn f -ment (Lat. ad, to, and Fr. 
jour, & dayl, putting off* a court or meeting to another 
time or place. Adjournments of parliament differ 
from prorogations in this, —that the houses can adjourn 
of themselves, but a prorogation is done only by the 
sovereign. (See Broho&ation.) 
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Adjutant 

Adjudication, dd-joo*de*leai , -thun (Lat. ad t to, And 
judico , I judge), a process known to th§ law of Soot- 
land. It implies the means by which real property 
and its accessaries are transferred to a creditor by a 
debtor, from qp heir to a devisee, or from a vendor, 
who may have failed or refused to convey, to the 
vendee. It is also the declaration of a commissioner in 
bankruptcy, that a persdb has become subject to the 
bankrupt law 1 , and by which he adjudicates him bank- 
rupt accordingly. 

Adjunct, fid' -j unit (Laf. ad, to, andjunctut, joined), 
a term used in Fhil. to signify something added to 
another thing, between which there is no natural 
affinity. In ^ic Academy of Baris, adjuncts were 
members attached to a particular science. 

Abjubtment, tid-jusf'-ment (Lat. ad, to, and Juttilh, 
just), a ter/n used in Marine Insurance to signify the 
ascertainment of the exact amount of indemnity to 
which the insni'od is entitled under the policy, when 
all deductions and proper allowances have been made. 

Adjutage, or ajutage, M-ju-t.aj (Lat. adjttvo, I 
assist), in Hyd., signifies the tube of the mouth of a 
jet d’eau, through which the water is conveyed. 

Adjutant, dd J -ju - tant (Lat. adjulor , an assist- 
ant), a military officer, whose duties are to assist the 
major in all matters relating to the ordinary routine 
of discipline in the regiment. The office confers no 
separate rank, but is usually given to one of the sub- 
altern officers. — An A dj. -General stands in the same 
relat ion to a general that an ad jutant does to a major, 
and is to the army what the adjutant is to a regiment. 

Adjutant, in Orn., a gigantic crane, belonging to 
the Ardeidas or Heron lam. Its scientific name is 
Leptoptilos argala. Charon. The adjutant stands five 
feet high ; the neck and head are almost bare; the 
beak very large, long, and of extraordinary strength. 



adjutant. 


Beneath the beak hangs a downy pouch like a dewlap, 
which the bird lias the power of inflating. The upper 
part of the adjutant is of an asb-grey colour, the under 
part white. Its voracity is wonderful: it can swallow 
a fowl, a rabbit, or a leg of mutton, at a mouthful ; and 
it is extremely useful in devouring all sorts of carrion. 
In Calcutta it is called the Scavenger, and any person 
wantonly killing one is fined. 60 rupees. In their wild 
state these birds live in companies. Seen near a river, 
and from some distance, Hr. Latham remarks that 
they may “ well be taken for canoes upon the surface 
of a smooth sea, or for men and women picking up 
shellfish or other things on the beach/* Hah, The 
warmer parts of India. 
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Ad Libitum 

Ad Libitum, UlZ-i-tum (Lat., at pleas are), in Music, 
a term signifying; that the performer may introduce 
into the composition any addition of his own, according 
to his fancy. ' 

Admbasubement, M-mesh'-ure-ment (Lat. admentu- 
ratio , menwro, I mete or measure), in *Law, is a writ 
which lies in dower. Admensuratio doth, where a man’s 
widow, after his death, holds more land as dower than 
of right belongs to her, or the heir or his guardian do 
not assign her dower within the term of quarantine, 
or forty days, or assign it unfairly, the writ then goes 
to the sheriff to assign it. It formerly was used also 
in cases of pasture (admensuratio pasture) , where those 
who had common of pasture ajppondent to their free- 
hold estates, or common by vicinage, arM any one or 
mire of them surcharged the common. The latter 
writ irf*hbolished. — Ref, Bl. Com, vol. i. h. 2, pt. 1 , ch. 4 ; 
Yol. iii. b. 6, ch. 8; Jt eg. Grig. ISO, 171 ; T trines de 
la Ley. 

Admeasurement, in Mar., the measurement made 
to ascertain the tonnage of a ship. 

Administration, and Administrator, dd-min'-h- 
frai'-shun (Lat. admivisfratio , aid, assistance, agency). 
The office of an administrator its to administer or dis- 
tribute the goods of a person who has died without 
making a will; or, having made a will, without ap- 
pointing on executor : in such cases, letters of admi- 
nistration are taken out of the principal or a district 
registry of the Court of Probate. Administration is 
likewise used for managing the affairs of minors, luna- 
tics, & c. In ecclesiastical concerns, it means the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers of a benefited clergyman. 
Among anatomists, it signifies the act of dissection, 
particularly of the muscles. 

Admin istbation, in Pol., denotes the persons in a 
state intrusted with the general superintendence of 
affairs and the execution of the laws. In England the 
term is usually employed to designate the Privy Coun- 
cil, especially that portion of it known as the Ministry. 

Admiral, ad’-mi-ral, the title of the highest class of 
naval officers. The word is said to be derived from the 
Arabic Emir or Amir , lord or chief. In the British 
navy there arc three kinds of admirals, — of the Red, of 
the White, and of the Blue ; so called from the colour of 
their flags ; whence they have all the general title of 
fln s - officers. There are, further, three grades in each 
of t hese classes,- ^Admirals, who bear their flag at the 
Biain*H>p»-gttllunttnasthead ; Vice-admirals, at thefore- 
top-gnllant masthead ; and Rear-admirals, at the mizen- 
top-gallnnt masthead. The title Admiral of the Fleet 
is merely an honorary distinction. A full admiral 
ranks with a general, and one who is actually the com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet, with a field-marshal in the 
army ; a vice-admiral ranks with a lieutenant-general, 
and a rear-admiral with a msjor-geheral in the army. 
The rates of full or sea-pay of admirals are, — admiral 
of the fleet, JEW per day; admiral, £3 ; vice-admiral, 
£4 : rear-admiral, £3. An admiral coumianding-in- 
chief receives £3 per day additional when his flag is 
flying within the limits of his station. By an order in 
council (1851), the number of active flag-officers was 
reduced to 99, exclusive of admirals of the fleet, of 
whom there is, at present, one; being, 7 admirals, 
9 vice-admirals, ana 17 rear-admirals m each class. 
Besides these, there are, at present, about 200 flag- 
officers on reserved half-pay, or retired. 

Anunux, in Conch., a beautiful shell of the Volute 
species, ana comprising four kinds, — the Grand -admi- 
ral, the Vice-admiral, the Orange-admiral, and the Ex- 
tra-admiral. The first is of a fine white enamel, with 
bands of yellow finely turned about the head, and tho 
clavicle excited It is principally characterized by a 
denticulated line along tho centre of the largo yellow' 
band : this distinguishes it from the Vice-admiral. The 
Orange-admiral has more yellow ; and the bands of tho 
Extra admiral run into each other. 

Admiralty, M^mi-ral-te, the office of lord high ad- 
miral, or of the commissioners appointed to discharge 
that office. The Admiralty Court is usually termed the 
Instance Court, to distinguish it from the Prize Court, 
which is only constituted in time of war. It has cog- 
nizance of all civil maritime affairs, which are deter- 
mined according to the civil law, so far as the same be 
not inconsistent with the common, statute, or inter- 
national law. 


Adoration 

Admiralty Coubt (^Admiralty). 

Admiralty Droits (Fr. dm*, right, pwrogutiru), 
certain rights belonging to the Grown by virtue of its 
prerogative, and connected with the seas; as, 
found. 

Admittance, ud-mit'-t&nse (Lat. admimo, admitto, 
Ipntin, I present with), in Law, is the giving pos- 
session of a copyhold estate ; and is of three kinds 

1. V pon a voluntary grant by the lord of a manor, 
where the land has escheated or reverted to him,—* 

2. Upon surrender by the former tenant, — 3. Admit- 
tance by descent, which is where an heir is tenant 
immediately on the death of his ancestor. (Ref. Wood, 
b. 2, o.l.) — Admittance of a Cleric is when a patron of a 
church being presented to it, the bishop, upon exam- 
ination , admits the clerk by saying Admitto te habilem. 
It ia, properly, the ordinary’s declaration that he ap- 
proves of the presentee to serve the cure of the church 
to which he is presented.— Ref. Co. Litl. 344a. 

Admonitio Fustiuh, tid-mo-niah'-i^o, among the an- 
cient Romans, a military punishment, not dissimilar to 
the modern whipping, except that it was performed 
with vino-branches. 

Admonition, or Monition, iid-mo-nish'-un (Lat. 
monea, I remind), a term used in Reel. Law to denote 
the warning given to an offender before excommuni- 
cation, or to a suitor before proceeding against him 
in paenam contumacia, or lor default. 

Adnatk, fai'-nait (Lat. ad, to, and natns, agrowing), 
in Bob, a term applied to certain portions of a plant 
when they adhere to other portions ; thus, when the 
stipules are united to the petiole, as in the leaf of the 
rose, they are called adnate stipules : when the anther 
is closely attached to the filament, as in the flower of 
the buttercup, it is said to be an adnate anther. The 
term adherent has the same signification. 

Adonic, d-don'-ik, in Ancient Poetry, averse which 
consisted of a dactyle and a spondee or trochee ; as 
rdrajuventu*. It was so called from being first used in 
the elegies on Adonis, the lover of Venus. 

Adonic Festivals, M-ori-ik (Gr. Adonis, Adonis), 
certain festivals held yearly by the ancients on the 
banks of the Adonis, a river of Phoenicia, where Adonis, 
or Tbammuz, as he is termed according to the 
Oriental style, was supposed to have received bis 
death-wound. At certain periods of the year this river 
becomes tinged with a high red colour, caused by the 
washing up of portions of red earth. This discoloration 
of the waters was ascribed by the ancients to a sup- 
posed sympathy possessed by the river for the death of 
the lover of Venus. Milton, in his “ Paradise Lost,” 
thus beautifully alludes to the fact : — 

u Thaimmny: came next behind, 

Whose nuiinAl wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament hta fate, 

In ain’rous ciitUea, all a summer’s day : 

While smooth Adcmls from Ins native rock 
Nan purple to the sen, supposed with blood 
Of Tbammuz, yearly wounded." 

j Ref. Calmet’s JEctionnaire de la Bible, art. u Tham- 
muz.” 

Adonis, n-do'-ms, in Bot., a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Buttercup order, or Rammculacea, The 
common adonis, or pheasant’s-eye, is a favourite annual 
in English gardens. Its flower is of a bright scarlet, 
with a black spot or eye in the centre. 

Adoption, u-dop'-shun (Lat. ad, to, and opto, I 
choose), the act whereby one man makes another his 
heir. It was a common custom among the Greeks 
and Romans, as it Btill ia with the Turks and other 
eastern nations. 

Adoption Controversy, a strife which arose in the 
Church, in Spain, towards the end of the 9th century. 
The leaders in this controversy were Felix of UrgelUs 
and Elipandos of Toledo, who heh| that Christ in his 
human nature was the sou of God only by adoption* 
This doctrine was condemned at an assembly sum- 
moned by Charlemagne, at Ratiabon, in 792; at the 
council of Frankfort-on-the-Mttine, in 794; and at the 
synod of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 799, The controversy 
ceased on the death of the two leaders. 

Adoration, dd'-o-rai'-shup (Lat. ad, to, and ore, I 
pray) , a term denoting the act of worshipping the Su- 
preme Being. It was anciently done by prostrating the 
body with the face to the earth, as an action naturally 
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flowing from the deepest humility of mind j the con- 
cealment of the face being strongly and most appropri- 
ately expressive of the worshipper's total nnworthlness 
ao much as to lift up his eyes before the great obj ect of 
his worship. 

Adore a, ad-o-re'-H, a term of various acceptation 
among the Romans, sometimes signifying grain in gene- 
ral, at others a kind of cake offered in sacrifice ; and 
again it was used to denote the gratuitous distribution 
of corn • whence it became applied to all forms of 
reward. 

Auoxa, a-dox^-d (Gr. a, without, and doxa, glory), in 
Bofc., the Moschaiel, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Ivy ord.j or Aralicw. The typical species, «i. mos- 
ohatellina, is a curious inconspicuous little plant, 
having a tuft of pale green flowers. 

An quod Damnum, dam’-num (Lat., to what damage), 
in Law, a terra applied to a writ issued by the Grown, 
to inquire whether a royal grant, such as a market, 
fair, &o., would be to its damage. 

Abba g akt. (See Traoacantii.} 

Adrift, a drift 1 (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term signify- 
ing that a vessel has broken loose from her moorings, 
and is driven to and fro by the winds and waves. 

Adsipella, M'-si-del'-la, among the Romans, the 
table at which the flaraeus eat during the sacrifices. 

Alulabia, ad’-u-lai^ri-ii, in Min., a kind of felspar, 
resembling clear transparent glass. It is found in 
volcanic districts, and is named from Mount Adula, in 
Switzerland. 

Adult, &-duW (Lat. adult U8, grown up), in a gene- 
ral sense, a term signifying anything grown up to, or 
arrived at maturity. It is also applied to that period 
of human life which extends from manhood to old age. 

Adulteration, a-dnl-te-rai'-shun (Lat. adulter o, I 
falsity, corrupt), the introduction of cheap and 
often injurious materials into natural und manu- 
factured products, lor the purpose of increasing the 
profits on their sale. This practice is still unfortu- 
nately carried to a great extent, though a special 
act of parliament lias been passed to check it. Full 
particulars of the most common adulterat ions will be 
found under the heads of articles of food. (See 
Flour, Bread, Arrow-root, &e.) When the adul- 
teration consists of a mineral substance, its nature is 
readily determined by chemical analysis ; but when it 
consists of an organic product* the aid of the micros- 
cope is required, to find it out. The practice of adul- 
teration has frequently led to fatal results. 

Adult-Schools, establishments lor the instruction 
of those persons who have not been educated in 
their youth, in the elementary branches of know- 
ledge. The Rev. T. Charles, a clergyman of Meri- 
onethshire, finding that several ol the grown-up 
parishioners attending bis Sunday-school, disliked 
to learn by the side of children, first formed an adult- 
school, in 1811 ; and at about the same time, though 
without any connection or correspondence with the 
establishment in W ales* Mr. W. Smith opened a school 
in Bristol. Smith was a doorkeeper at a dissenting 
chapel, and out of liis weekly wages of IS#, gave 3#. 
towards the expenses of the school. A society was 
afterwards formed for the advancement of his bene- 
volent intentions, and adult-schools were established 
in various parts of the country, — in Ipswich, Xorwich, 
Salisbury, Sheffield, Plymouth, Uxbridge, and else- 
where, ( Uef. Pole* b History and Origin cf Adult Schools . ) 
In the present day adult-schools rather enable young 
men who have received the rudiments of education, to 
make furtherprogresa, than teach the totally unlettered. 

* They are to be found in se veral mechanics’ institutions, 
in the Working Men’s College, and other places of a 
Similar description. At King’s College, London, the] 
evening classes, whioh give the privilege of a university 
examination, are invariably well attended. To cite a 
proof of the necessit y of such schools for the moral 
and intellectual culture of the labouring classes: — 
In 1841, 33 per cent, of the men, and 49 bl the women, 
could not write their names on their marriage. In 
2836, the percentage was reduced to 29 of the men, 
and 40 of the women. 

Adumbration, M^um-hraV-shun (Lat. ad, to, and 
umbra, a shadow), in Her., denotes that the Bhadow 
only of a figure is outlined and painted of a darker 
colour than the field. 
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Ad Valorem, vudor’-em (Let., according to the 
value), a term used for those duties or customs which 
are paid according to the value of the goods. 

Advance, fid~vun8 > , in Com., a term applied to money 
paid in part, or wholly, before the delivery of goods 
purchased; the%xecution of work, or the performance 
of any business. 

Advanced Bitch, or |Toat, a term used in Fort, to 
denote the trench surrounding the glacis or esplanade 
of a place. 

Advanced Guard, or Vanguard, is the first line 
or division of an army, placed in order of battle* It 
also denotes a party df cavalry stationed before tho 
main guard. 

Advent, tit 1 -vent (Lat. advent, us, coming), a term 
applied by the Christian church to certain weeks befqpe 
Christmas. . Anciently, the season of Advent ooimkdecl 
of sir weeks, and this is still the duration of it in the 
Greek church. In the Romish church, however, and 
in the Protestant churches that observe Advent, it 
only lasts four weeks, commencing with the Sunday 
nearest St. Andrew's day (Nov. 30), either before or 
after. It is appointed to be observed as a season of 
devotion, being intended to eomraemorote the coining 
of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the thoughts to his 
second coming. This season was observed with great 
austerity by the primitive Christians. 

Adventitious Roots, in Hot., roots which aro not; 
produced by the direct elongation of the radicle of the 
embryo. They generally spring from tfio true roots, 
from suckers, runners, bulbs, and other subterranean 
modifications of the stem. Adventitious roots aro 
sometimes given off by the stems and branches, and 
arc then termed aerial roots. In tho Indian fig, or 
banyan, and the mangrove, these roots descend to tho 
ground, and help to support and nourish the parent 
stems. 

Adventure, Bill of, ad-ven'dure (Fr. aventnre, 
hazard), a writing which is signed by a merchant, 
and which stales that the goods on board a vessel are 
t he property of another, who is to run all risk, the 
merchant only binding himself to account lor tho 
produce. 

Adventurers (Fr. aventuner ), in Com., those 
trailers who formerly undertook the discovery of dis- 
tant lands, and the settlement of far-off colonies, and 
formed themselves into a company called the Merchant 
Adventurers. The term wae also applied to a mer- 
chant vessel trading without a license within the 
boundaries of a company s grant. 

Adverb, ad'-v erb, in Grain., apart of speech, or class 
of words, so called from being generally joined to verbs, 
like adjectives to nouns, for the purpose? of qualifying 
their meaning. Adverbs are also joined to adjectives 
and other adverb#. According to their signification, 
adverbs are divided into those of number, order, time, 
place, quantity, manlier, &c. ; as, once, firstly, now, here, 
much, well. Many adverbs are formed from adjectives 
by adding the termination Uj ; as, wise, wi&ty. 

An versa, (id-rer'-sa (Lat. ad, to, andwmu?, turned 
towards), in Numis., a term applied to those coins 
wherein the heads arc seen facing each other. 

Adversaria, dd'-ver-sai'-ri-a, a term employed by 
the ancients to denote a kind of common-place book, 
or journal, in which were inserted remarkable occur- 
rences. At the present day the term is more particu- 
larly used among men of letters, to designate a kind of 
common-place book, wherein is entered whatever may 
occur worthy of notice, whether in reading or conver- 
sation. 

Adversative, iid-ver'-sa-tif, in Gram., a term denot- 
ing a difference between what precedes and that which 
follows it ; as in this sentence, He is benevolent, but 
poor tho word hut is ah adversative conjunction. 

Advertisement, ad-ver'dis-mmt (Fr. averHesement), 
an announcement or notice of any kind, generally such 
as are published in newspapers, &c. The first English 
advertisement that can bo found is in the Imperial 
Intelligencer for 1C49, and relates to Stolen horses. 
In 1712 a tax was first imposed upon advertisements. 
In 1833 the tax was reduced from 8«. fid. to Is, Gd, in 
Great Britain, and from 2#» 6 d. to Is. in Ireland ; and 
in 1853 it was abolished altogether. In 1932 (tho year 
before the reduction) the total number of newspaper 
advertisements in the United Kingdom was 921,943 ; 
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vis., 787,649 in England, 108,914 in Scotland, and 
125,860 in Ireland,— tba duty amounting to £172,570. 
In 1841 the total number of advertisements was 
1,778,957, and the duty amounted to £128,318 ; in 1851 
the latter had risen to £175,094. 8inc©4he abolition of 
the duty, the number of advertisements has vastly 
, increased, though there is noipeans of arriving at even 
a probable estimate of their number. The increase 
manifests itself not only in old-established papers, as 
the Time*, which has more than doubled the number 
of its advertisements, but in the great number of 
papers that have sprung into existence since that time, 
some of which daily contain a great number of ad- 
vertisements. One of these, the Lontlc^i Daily Tele- 
graph, had on 13th November, 1861 {an average 
number), 566 advertisements. The Times (taking 
average numbers) contained, on 1st February, 1853, 
1,086 advertisements; and on 21st November, 1861, 
2,450. In almost every case it is the advertisements 
by which newspapers are supported, the sales even of 
the higher-priced papers being insufficient to pay for 
the paper, printing, editing, &c. The sums annually 
spent bv some who issue advertisements are very con- 
siderable. We give the following, on the authority of the 
writer of an interesting article on this subject, in the 
Quarterly lie view for June, 1855; — Holloway (pills, 
&c.), £30,000; Moses & Son, £10,000 ; Howland & Co. 
(Macassar oil, &c.), £10,000; lie Jongh (cod-liver 
oil), £10,000; Heal & Sons (bedsteads and bedding), 
£6,000; Nichol (tailor), £4,000. 

Ad VICK, ad, -vice 1 (Pr. avis), in Com., is information 
respecting trade communicated by letter; thus, an 
advice is generally sent by one bunker or merchant 
to another, to inform him of the draffs or bills drawn 
on him, with full particulars of their Burn, date, to 
whom made payable, ice. This document is termed a 
“ letter of advice,” and the practice prevents mistakes, 
and at timeB detects forgeries ; for when bills arc pre- 
sented for payment or acceptance, they can bo refused 
to bo honoured for want of advice. 

An viTJUff, aut CULPAM, a phrase signifying that an 
office is to bo hold by a person till his death, or, more 
properly, during his good conduct. 

Advocate, ad'-vo-kait (Lat. advocaine, one who 
gives legal assistance), among the Homans, one who 
pleaded the causes of others. The term is still used 
in those countries where the Homan law prevails. In 
the courts of civil law, in 'England, he is required, 
before discharging his duties, to take the degree 
of L.C.L. in one of the .English universities. Jn 
Edinburgh there is a Faculty of Advocates, who con- 
stitute the Bar of Scotland. The Lord Advocate is a 
state officer in that country, who pleads the king’s 
causes. The Advocates’ Library,? belonging to the 
faculty, is, perhaps, the third largest in the kingdom, 
that of the British Museum and the Bodleian only 
being considered superior. ( See Lib it a uv.) 

Ad vOcako Fiscal (Lat. jutei advocaim ), an officer 
under the Homan emperors. He pleaded causes be- 
longing to the private treasury . — Advtkates conmtorkd, 
officers in the consistory at Home, who plead in cases 
of opposition to the disposal of benefices. 

Advowbost, ad-vou'-non (Aug. -Nor.), in Fed. Law, 
the right of patronage, or of presenting to a benefice. 
The person enjoying this right is called the patron, who ia 
bound to protect in© interest of the church as well as 
the rights of the incumbent whom he lias presented 
to it. 

Adttum, a-dV-tum (Qr.adyton, a recess), in Arch., a 
term in us© among the ancients, signifying the most, 
sacred part of their temples, to which* non© but the 
priests bad accass, and, from which the oracles were 
delivered. The Sanctum Sanctorum, or moat holy 
place of the temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, was its 
adytum. Strabo describes an adytum of an Egyptian 
temple under the name of seeoe. In the small temple 
at Pompeii there is an adytum in good preservation. 

Adzk, dds (Sax. adeee ), a cut ting-tool, of the axe 
kind, having its blade tlvin and arching, and its edge at 
right angle to the handle. It is principally used for 
taking thin chips off timber, and is rather a cooper’s 
than a carpenter’s implement. * 

JEacka, e-ai'-se-a, Grecian festivals celebrated at 
JEgina, in honour of iEaeus, one of the judges of the 
invisible world, ' 
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dEcinjuM, e-eid'-i-um, in Bot., a genus of microscopic 
parasitic fungi. There are numerous species, some at 
which infest useful garden plants, such as the mint and 
the gooseberry. 

Aides, e'-deee (Lat. a building), in Arch., among the 
Homans, signified an inferior kind of temple, dedicated 
to some deity, but not by the augurs. , 

JEdilb, e'-dile (Lat. ados, a building), the term ap- 
plied to certain Homan magistrates, who had tEe 
superintendence of public buildings, highways, bridges, 
weights and measures, &o. They had also the charge 
of the public morals, and the regulation of theatrical 
performances and diversions. TheyWero four in num- 
ber, two plebeian and two eurule ; the former elected 
from the common people (plebs), the latter at first 
from the patricians, but afterwards from plebeians and 
patricians promiscuously. They were so called from 
their giving judgment on ivory stoats (sellw curule») r 
Julius Cm, sar added two more, termed adiles cereahs, 
who had the inspection of the granaries. The ©diles 
had great power in the state, and were allowed to use 
the robe of honour (toga prmtextu ) . 

JEgagbus, e-gai'-grus, the Pasting of the Persians, a 
wild species of Ibex. (See Goai.) 

ASgickkacjsjb, e-ji-se-rai'-se-e, in Bot., the iEgiceras 
order of dicotyledonous plants. This includes but one 
germs, of which there are five species. These plants 
grow near the sea in tropical regions, throwing out 
adventitious roots into the mud, like mangroves. 

JEgilots, e'-ji-fapu, in Bot., a genua of Qlumacear , 
the Grass order. The species JBgilope ovata was for- 
merly supposed to be the origin of all the varieties of 
cultivated wheat; and it is undoubtedly true that * 
kind of wheat may be produced by the union of this 
plant with a species ol Tritieum. The hybrid, after 
about twelve yearB’ cultivation, becomes a wheat-bear- 
iug grass. 

/Eginstaw Aut, e-ji-ne'-tan, the fine arts as executed 
by the people of ASgina. especially sculpture, specimens 
of wliich, in the form of casta, are now in the Phigalian 
saloon of the British Museum. The originals are at 
Munich, having been purchased by the late king of 
Bavaria. 

-Eons, e’-jie (Gr. digit, a goat-skin coat), among the 
ancient Greeks signified l 
the shield of Jupiter, ^>y Pa 
whom it was given to V aSIC 

Minerva. According to j| 

Homer, the shield was ra 
covered with the skin of I K Aw jj r 
the goat Araalthea. Mi- Ilk 
uerva afterwards fixed V ft 7^ 
upon it the Gorgon's ^ AW A 

head (see Beetoris Diet, \ 

of Biography), and thus U ( 1 

endowed it with the ft i 

power of turning into \\ /||/f W It mL[ 

stone ‘ all those who ft ff JpJ £-|j 

looked at it. The term ft fu jl kZJL 

was also employed to de- ft Lu^gamiifj' A 

note the breastplate of a ft JitJWmMl vEgSt 
god,' and finally it came to ft ctUjU: 

be applied to the cuirass \vv W AYmlluli wlk 'Q 

of distinguished persons. ft ] ^ 

In the British Museum nil lBiSsItvI ' -'I 

there is an armed statue ft! I'MIumI * J 'v 

of the emperor Hadrian, tty a 

which affords an example 
of the use of the cegis as 

AittLK, e'-ffle, in Bot., k -.jump- mm | 

a genus of Aurantiaeex, jegis. 

the Orange order. The 

bark of the JEyle marmelos, or Indian bael, has boon 
introduced into this country as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
The rind of its ripe frui t yields an agreeable perfume. 

ACgomantia, e-go-mdn'-shi-a (Gr, aix, goat, manteia, 
divination), a term used by the ancient to ex press a mode 
of divination, in wliich a goat the chief performer. 

JEgochthalmus, c f -gaf- tMl t - mm, in Min., the 
goat's- eve stone. This term ia generally applied to 
those gems in which the circular spots resemble the 
eye of a goat. 

JSkbid, e'-ne-id, the celebrated epic poem written, 
by Virgil in the time of Augustus C®sar, which relates 
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the wandering* of JEneaa after the capture of Troy, 
his arrival in Italy, and hie adventures previous to his 
marriage with Lavinia and settlement in Latium. The 
poem consists of twelve books. The ftrBt six contain a 
description of the wanderings of the hero ; the others 
of his arrival in Italy, and the war between the Trojans 
and^be natives. It was commenced about a.u.c, 724 
or B.o. 30, the author continuing to labour upon it till 
his death, s.o. 20. 

uEniqma, e-mV-ma (Gr.), is a Greek term for what 
is commonly colled a riddle. It denotes any dark 
saying or question, wherein some well-known thing is 
concealed under dbsenre or indirect language. 

jEolia.it Harp, e-o'-li-an (Lat. JEolus, the *god of 
the winds), a kind of harp formed of a number of catgut 
strings, tuned in unison, and stretched across a deni 
box, open at the sides. The box is placed on the sill 
Of a window, and the sash shut down upon it ; the 
wind blowing into the room across the strings produces 
an harmonious mixture of sounds, resembling a distant 
choir, rising or falling according to the strength of 
the blast. The same effect is produced on a grander 
Scale by the wind passing through the wires of a line of 
telegraph. The iEolian harp is easily made, care being 
taken to preserve the strings in strict unison. It is 
generally .supposed to be the invention of Father 
Kircher, the celebrated organ-builder. 

JEolto Dialect, e-ol'-ik, among Grammarians, one 
of the five dialects of the Greek tonguo, agreeing in 
most things with the Doric dialect. 

jEolic verse, in Pros., a kind of verse, consisting 
of an iambus or spondee, then of two anapeata, sepa- 
rated by a long syllable, and lastly of one long or short 
syllable. 

jEolipile, e-ol'-i-pile (I.at. JEolus, god of winda, pila, 
a ball), a hollow ball of metal, to which a pipe is 
attaohed. On being tilled with water, and placed on 
the tire, the steam issues from the tube with sufficient 
force to turn a wheel placed within its power. Branca, 
an Italian mechanician of the 17th century, is supposed 
to be the first who applied the ceolipile to useful pur- 
poses. A kettle, from the spout of winch steam is 
issuing, forms a very good molipile for experimental 
purposes, the lid acting as a safety-valve. In Italy, a 
form of aeolipile is used to cure smuky chimneys,' by 
Creating an upward draught. # 

JEoir, (See Gnostics.) 
jEquilatkrus. (See Equilateral.) 

.dfliiA. (See Era.) 

JErarium, e-rai'-ri-um (Lat.), among the Romans, 
th© term applied to the place where the public money 
Was kept, tne caroof which devolved upon the quuestora. 
JErarium sanctum, a place to contain tho moneys 
arising from the twentieth part of legacies reserved 
for the ufle of the state. JErarium privatum, the 
emperor's private purse. JErarium ILithiiv, the place 
where the moneys which parents paid at the birth of 
each child were deposited. 

AttSATEB Waters, ai'-e-rai'-ted (Gr, aer, air).— This 
term is applied to drinks in which water is impregnated 
with gases by pressure. The best known of these is 
the so-called soda-water, which generally consists of 
plain water charged with carbonic-acid gas. This is 
effected by submitting the water to carbonic add under 
* pressure of 30 or 40 lbs. to the square inch, and 
bottling it off without any diminution of the pressure. 
On uncorking tho bottle, the imprisoned gas is released, 
and taken into the stomach in the form of bubbles. 
Various mineral constituents, snch as soda, potash, 

, litbia. the salts of iron, and magnesia, are often intro- 
duced into the Wf ter with excellent medicinal effects. 
Aerated drinks, such as effervescing lemonade, are 
often impregnated with air only ; but this is easily 
detected by the taste of the gas . 

AfiKATioir of Soils, ai'-e-rai'-shun, is the impreg- 
nating them with air, by ploughing, harrowing, &o,, 
so that the air may enter the pores of the earth. 

AJrxal Bulbs, ai-eer'-i-nf, iu Hot,, small conical or 
Founded bodies of the nature of bulbs, which grow in 
the axils of the leaves of certain plants. They may be 
Been in the bulbiferous lily and in the pilewort. 

, A&kial Images. (See Mxbagr and Fata Morgana .) 

Ait rial Leaves, in Bot., leaves which grow in the 
air, as distinguished from submerged leaves, or those 
which ffourisn under water. 
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Aerial Perspective, a term used in Paint, to 
signify the diminution in the colour and brillianee of 
objects seen at a distance, and which causes them to 
look more or less remote. 

A Serial Rocys, in Bot., those adventitious roots 
which are produced in the air. The little threads 
which spring from the stem of the ivy, the descending 
columns of the banyan- trie, and the green fibres thrown 
out by the curious air-plants, are examples. 

AliRO-DxKAMiCB, a*' -e m -ro- di - nStm? - ike, (Gr. aer, 
air, and dynamie , power), is the science which treats 
of properties of aerifonm fluids in a state of motion. 
The causes which disturb the quiescence of the air are 
very numeroqf. Currents are created in innumerable 
ways; amongst others, by the local change of tem- 
perature induced by the presence or absence pf tine 
sun; by thd permanent difference of temperature be- 
tween the polar and equatorial regions; and by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. It is also effected by 
tho evaporation of the sea and rivers. Aqueous vapour 
being much lighter than the air, causes motion in its pas- 
sage to the cloud region. The science of a tiro-dynamics 
is most important inthe way of affecting the well-being 
of mankind. The researches of Admiral Fitzroy have 
proved that it is quite possible to predict the blowing 
of wind from any particular auarter ; and, by aero- 
dynamical calculations, the Admiralty is now able to 
forward telegrams to different parts of tho coast, 
warning sailors of coming storms. The laws which 
govern projectiles are properly part of this science. 
(For a further consideration of this part of the subject, 
see Projectiles ; see also Rifle, Guhheby, Anemo- 
meter, Acoustics.) 

A j.hogra rn r, ui-e-roy'-ra-fe (Gr. aer, air, and 
< jrapho , I write), the description of the nature, pro- 
perties, and phenomena of the atmosphere. (See 
Atmosphere.) 

Aerolite, ai'-e-ro- lUe (Gr. aer, air, lithos , a stone), 
a stone fallen from the atmosphere ; a meteoric 
stone. The source of these bodieB has greatly puzzled 
philosophers. Many suppose them to have been pro- 
jected from lunar volcauoes to such a distance as to 
come within range of the earth’s attraction; others 
give them a terrestrial volcanic origin. The generally- 
received opinion is that started by Laplace, who suj>- 

f loses them to be masses of matter,— small planets, m 
’act,— revolving round the sun, anfi coming within 
range of the earth’s attraction. This opinion is carried 
out by tho fact of showers of meteors occurring at 
periodical intervals ; for example, Aug. 7 to 12, Nov. 
10 to 1G, when large quantities of these bodies may 
be seen nightly in all directions. Tho heat caused bv 
their passing at an inconceivably rapid rate through 
the air is sulncient # to render them incandescent. They 
are mostlv of uniform composition, consisting princi- 
pally of silica, magnesia, and iron, with small quan- 
tities of nickel, sulphur, and chromium. Some of them 
are very large, weighing upwards of 300 lb% Shooting 
stars are supposed to be meteoric atones which are 
consumed by th* heat generated in their passage to 
the earth. Philosophers long disbelieved in their exist- 
ence. The fact has, however, long been placed beyond 
doubt by the researches of Laplace, Chladni, and 
others. 

AkROMANfcY,ai'-e-ro*m£n-se(Gr.arr,air,,and»uw<eH0, 
I divine), a term applied to a mode practised by tho 
ancients of predicting future events from certain ap- 
pearances in the air. 

AkROMETRY, ai'-er-om'-e-tre (Gr. aer, air, and nxetrea, 
Imeasure), the art of measuring the air, so as to obtain 
a knowledge of its bulk, density, Ac. The instrument 
employed to ascertain the bulk of gapes* &o., is called 
an aerometer. 

Aeronaut. aV-e-ro-nawt (Gr. aer, air, and naut.es, a 
sailor ) , one who travels in a balloon. The most celebrated 
aeronauts were the brothers Montgolfier, who were «lho 
first to make an ascent in this manner, in 1783 ; Blanch- 
ard, who first crossed the Channel in 1783; Garnerin, to 
whom we ewe the invention of the parachute ; Pilatre 
de Rozier, who lost his life by imprudently ascending 
in a Montgolfier balloon, above which was placed a 
second filled with hydrogen j Madame Blancliurd, who 
w as burned during a display of fireworks from the car ; 
and, >n,our own day, Mr. Charles Green, who has 
crossed the Channel several times, and has made up- 
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wards of a thousand ascents ; Cocking, who was killed 
by descending in a parachute made of tin tubes a few 
years since ; and, lastly, Messrs. Godard and Poitevin, 
who risk their lives by ascending on the backs of lions, 
or swinging on ropes attached to the cv* 

AfiaopHTTBB, ai^e-ro-Mes (Qt. aer , air, and phyton, 
a plant) , in Bot.» plants having only afirial roots . (See 
Aib-Plants.) 

AkBOSTATiosr, ai f •e^ros-tai' -shun (Gr. aer, air, and stao, 
I stand), the art of raising .bodies into the air by the 
aid of gases, Ac. (See Balloon.) 

AShuoo, e~ru'-go, the ancient name for a bright green 
rust or verdigris, produced by the action of the air 
upon copper, brass, and bronze. Tha Homans con- 
sidered that the srugo added to the beauty of their 
statues. 

BSbdsoatobxs, e-nts -fca-ri/-m*,a name given by the 
ancients to those strolling beggars who obtained money 
by fortune-telling. The term was also applied to the 
priests of Cybele and the collectors of taxes. 

ASs, tee, a bronze coin of the Romans, consisting of 
the as rude, as grave, and tee signatum. The two first 
were paid by weight, but the last in number. Ms 
flavum, among the Homans, was used to designate 
bronze of an inferior description. 

jEscbtnomene, ees’-Jci-nom'-i-ne, in Bot., a genus 
of leguminous plants. The species are numerous, and 
most of them natives of India. The stems of the 
Mtchynomene paludosa furnish the sliola, or Indian rice- 
paper, and, on account of their extreme lightness, are 
used for making floats and buoys. M. ednnabina yields 
the fibre known as Duchai hemp. 

A&sculus, ees'-ku-lus, in Hot., the Horse-chestnut, a 
genus of the Soapwort order, or Sapindacea. Msculus 
Mippooastanum , the common horse-chestnut, is the 
typical species. This is a remarkably haudsome and 
very useful tree. Its timber iB used for turnery and 
fuel, and itsseeds have long been employed in Switzer- 
land for feeding sheep. Its bark, which contains a 
peculiar principle called Msculin, is febrifugal, and is 
occasionally used in medicine, while its young leaves 
are somewhat aromatic, and have been substituted for 
hops. In France, large quantities of starch are obtained 
from the seeds, which, in England, are considered 
worthless. A peculiar oil, which is said to be a won- 
derful remedy for rheumatism, is also extracted from 
these seeds. The roots and leaves of the American 
horse-chestnut, or buck-eye, are considered poisonous. 

ASsthWHcs, cts-thet'-iks (Gr. aisthetikos, perceptible 
to the senses), the science of the Beautilul in Art. 
The word was first employed aboat the middle of the 
18th century by Alexander Banmgarten, a follower of 
Christian Wolf, and professor of philosophy in the 
university of Frankfort- on -the .Oder ; and, having 
been found both comprehensive and definite, it was 
generally adopted by the French and English art- 
writers. According to the theories of the soundest 
psychologists, human nature may be divided into the 
capacities of knowing, acting, and feeling ; in other 
words, into intellect, will, and sensibility. To these 
capacities correspond respectively the ideas of the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful. That which logic is 
to intellect, ethics to will, is WRthetics to sensibility. 
The laws of thinking are determined by logic, the laws 
of acting by ethics, and the laws of feeling by esthetics. 
As the ultimate aim of thought is truth, as the ultimate 
aim of action is good, so is beauty the ultimate aim of 
sensibility. Philosophers, from tne times of Aristotle 
and Plato downward, have endeavoured to place the 
laws of taste upon a definite basis, like those of ethics 
and logic. To fully explain and discuss the respective 
systems of aesthetics would require a volume ; it will 
be sufficient here to indicate the two principal inodes 
of treating aesthetics as a science. Those philosophers 
who have employed the a priori method nave sought 
to analyze the aesthetic notions proper to the mind, 
and to erect upon their basis an abstract system, to 
which the artist, whether he be painter, architect, 
musician, sculptor, or poet, shall oomorm his creations. 
According to the second, or A posteriori method, all 
the great acknowledged works of art are selected to 
exhibit whatever in them constitutes a pleasing effect, 
from which are to be deduced practical rules. Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Banmgarten, Kant, Schelling, Schiller, 
and Hegel, have been the great speculators in the 
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A priori method, and in the A ; jm«r 
Heinse, Lessing, Winekehnaun, Beyle, 
the greater portion of the Italian, Franc 


greater portion of the Italian, Franck, and 3 _ 

writers upon the laws of taste. In England, however* 
the aim of the various philosophical apeculaiorthtt* i 
been to discover, not tbe idea of the Beautiful, tiketha ; 
Germans, but the Beautiful itself.— Ref. Javaflmf i ™ 
Centre d’Esthttigu* ; Cousin's L* Vrai, le Beau, etU: 
Bon ; Schiller's Treatise on JEsthetics ; Burke's Treati 9$% 
on the Sublime and the Beautiful; Aliaon's Essays on- 
the Nature and Principle qf Taste. s :>' 

^Estivation, ees-ti-vai'-ehun, in Bot., a term signify- 
ing the summer state, is applied to tbe general arrange- 
ment bf the different parts of the flower. When those 
parts are placed in a oircle, and in nearly the same plans, 
the sestivation is said to be circular, and when they ate 
placed at slightly different levels, so as to overlap each 
other, it is said to be spiral. The term pretjloraHon is 
used by some botanists instead of sestivation, 

JEstuabt. (Set Kstuabt.) 

ASthxb. (See Ether.) 

.Ethusa, e-thu'-sa, in Bot., a genus of umbellifer- 
ous. plants. Mthusa Cynapium , fool's parsley, is a com- 
mon indigenous plant, highly poisonous, which has 
been frequently mistaken for parsley. 

AEtiologt, e'-ti-oV-ofe (Gr. atria, a cause, and 
logos, discourse), in Bhet., a figure of speech, by which 
the causes of an event are developed in the narrative. 

JEtobatks, e-to'bai'-tees, a genus of loisail fishes allied 
to the Kays, the species of winch are found at Sheppey, 
in the London clay. 

Affa, df-fa, a weight in common use on the Gold 
Coast of Guinea, the half of which is called eggeba. 
They equal the English ounce and half-ounce. The 
negroes on the Gold Coast invariably give these names 
to these weights. 

Affjlib, affair any action or engagement not of 
sufficient magnitude to be termed a battle. 

Affected, or Adfected Equations, In Alg., are 
those in which the unknown quantity is found in two or 
more different powers ; for example, X s — pat 3 +3x0+ 2 i ; 
in which are three different powers ol‘ x. 

Affettuoso, af-fet-too-o'-zo, a sign in Music, by which 
is intimated that the part to which it ia applied must 
be played in a tender, moving manner, and rather 
slow than fast. 

Afficiib, aP-feezh\¥v. ojfiche) , a word generally used 
by the French to describe posting-bills, or any adver- 
tisements, large or small, either posted upon walls or 
distributed by hand, to make anything known to the 
public. 

Affidavit, Hf-fi-dai'-vit (Lat. ajftdo, I pledge faith 
to), in Law, is a statement, in writing, of facts for the 
information of a court in a cause or matter pending, or 
about to be commenced therein ; or to comply with 
particular statutes relating to the revenue and other- 
wise. Unless it be used in a cause or matter in court, 
or be made before the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue, or exempted by statute, it must bear a stamp of 
2s. fid. Any person making a wilfully false statement 
in it, material to the question or subject which it is 
intended to support or disprove, is liable to be indicted . 
for perjury. An action for libel will not lie for any 
defamatory statement contained in it ; but the person 
made subject to the defamation may apply to the court 
to refer it to its officer to strike out the offensive 
matter. By the 6&fi Will. IV. c.fl2, in all extra- 
judicial matters, affidavits are superseded by declare- ; 
tions, made before some person duly qualified to admi- 
nister an oath, any wilfully false statement in which t 
renders the party amenable to the same punishment 
as for perjury. (See Oath.) * 

Affiliation, vf-jW-i-ai'-shun ((Lat. af, for ad, to, 
and ftlius, a son). — An order of affiliation, in modern 
usage, is that which a magistrate issues on the oath 
of a woman, to compel the father of an illegitimate 
child to provide for its maintenance. If the mother 
be of sufficient ability to maintain the bastard while it 
is dependent upon her, and neglect that duty, so 
that it beoomes chargeable to a parish, she is liable, by 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 101, s. 6, to be punished under the pro- 
visions of the Vagrant Act. If she be not of sufficient 
ability, the law wul compel the father to Bupnly a fund , 
for its maintenance. By 7 & 8 Viet. c. 101 (amended 
by 8 & 9 Viet, c. 10), any single wozuau with child. 
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or delivered of a bastard child, may, cither before the 
birth, or at any time within twelve months from the 
birth, make application to a magistrate, charging a 
person by name as the father of her child*; and, where 
the alleged father hae within twelve months paid money 
for its maintenance, such application may bo made at 
any subsequent period. Tne magistrate, on the evi- 
dence of the mother, corroborated in some material 
particular by other testimony to his satisfaction, may 
make an order on the putative father for payment of 
costs, and of a weekly sum not exceeding os. per week 
for the first six weeks from the birth, and alter wards 
not exceeding 2s. fid. per week, for the maintenance of 
the child; 1<5L for midwife, and 10s. for funetaJ ex- 
penses, if the child die before making the order. The 
order will remain in force until the child attain the 
age of thirteen, or die, ox the mother be married. If 
the mother allow the payments to remain in arrear for 
more than thirteen weeks, she cannot recover them for 
a longer period. The party charged may appeal from 
the order to the court of Quarter Sessions, upon 
entering into a recognizance to try the appeal and pay 
such costs as may be adjudged. In default of payment 
of the moneys provided for by the order, the putative 
father may nave his goods distrained upon, or, if he 
hare none, be committed to prison, and so from time 
to time. (See Bastard, ) 

Astinitt, ttffn'-ide (Lat. qf, for ad, to, aud/ma, a 
boundary or limit), in Law, is relationship by marriage, 
as consanguinity is by blood. Within the prohibited 
degrees, no person may marry . (See Mar rlag e . ) 

Affinity, or Chxmusal Attraction, is the force 
which causes the particles of dissimilar kinds of 
matter to combine together, so as to form new 
matter. This definition indicates the differences be- 
tween affinity and cohesion, which is another modifica- 
tion of molecular attraction. Cohesion merely binds 
similar particles into a mass; affinity brings about the 
combination of heterogeneous particles, and causes 
them to lose their individual properties. The change 
of characters which follows the action of affinity is 
very wonderful ; — for example, the inflammable metal 
sodium unites with the suffocating gas chlorine , and the 
compound thus produced is chloiide of sodium, or com- 
mon salt , a substance which docs not bear the slightest 
resemblance to either of its components. Chemical 
combinations do not take plac# indifferently, but in 
accordance with certain Btrict rules or laws. One sub- 
stance will unite with another in preference to a third, 
or in some cases in preference to any other. This 
preference is denoted by the term elective affinity. By 
means of this discriminating action oF affinity, Borne 
combinations may be decomposed. If, for instance, 
there be a substance (X) composed of two elementary 
bodies (A and B) which have a slighter affinity for 
each other than one of them (A) hns for a third ele- 
ment (C), then, if we bring this third body into con- 
nection with them under the requisite conditions, tlio 
one (A) which has the greatest affinity for it will leave 
the other (B), and unite with it to form another com- 
pound (Y). The decomposition of water by rod-hot 
iron illustrates Buch a case; for if water, which is 
composed of the elements oxygen and hydrogen, be 
passed through a tube containing iron filings heated to 
redness, its oxygen will unite with the iron to form a 
kind of rust, and its hydrogen will be set free. In every 
ease where one constituent is expelled by a new body, 
and thus liberated, the decomposition is said to be the 
result of single elective affinity ; but, when two sub- 
stances, each consisting of two constituents, act 
’ reciprocally upon each other so as to produce two new 


stances, each consisting of two constituents, act 
‘ reciprocally upon each other so as to produce two new 
compounds, the decomposition is referred to double 
elective affinity. This double reaction takes place 
, when a chloride of phosphorus is thrown into water; 
the chlorine leaves the phosphorus, and unites with the 
hydrogen of the water to form hydrochloric acid, while 
the remaining elements, phosphorus and oxygen, enter 
into combination and produce phosphoric acid. An 
idea formerly prevailed, that the affinity between any 
two substances never varied, and great labour was 
bestowed on the preparation of tables exhibiting the 
precedence of affinities. Modem chemists, however, 
do not regard affinity as a fixed and regular force, and 
the tables alluded to are now considered useless. The 
attraction of one body for another is greatly modified 
26 
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by the circumstances under which the two bodies ore 
brought together. Alteration of temperature is one 
of the causes which influence the force of chemical 
attraction. When metallic mercury is heated nearly 
to its boiling punt, and exposed in this condition to the 
cur for a lengthened period, it absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes converted into a dark red crystalline powder. 
But this Rame oxide of mercury, wheu raised to a still 
higher temperature/parts with its oxygen, which leaves 
the mercury in its origina^metallic state. Insolubility 
and the power of vaporization are potent disturbing 
influences ; they interfere in almost every reaction, 
and frequently turn the soale when the opposing 
affinities are %ieely balanced. Thus, when a solution 
of lime in hydrochloric acid is mixed with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, a double reaction ensues# car- 
bonate of lime and chloride of ammonium being ge- 
nerated. This result is brought about mainly by the 
insolubility of the carbonate of lime. Again, a mixture 
of dry carbonate of lime and chloride of ammonium, 
when heated in a. retort, gives a sublimate of carbonate 
of ammonia, while chloride of lime remains behind. 
In this instance, the great volatility of the new ammo- 
niacal salt determines the nature of the decomposition. 
What is called the nascent state is one very favourable 
to chemical combination. Thus, carbon and nitrogen 
refuse to combine with hydrogen under ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; but, when these gases are nascent or 
newly evolved, as when they are simultaneously 
liberated from, some previous combination, they unite 
readily. Borne remarkable decompositions are referred 
to a peculiar modification of chemical force, to which 
the term disposing affinity has been applied. The prepa- 
ration of hydrogen from zinc aftords a familiar example 
of such decompositions. A piece of polished zinc put into 
pure water remains perfectly bright for any length of 
time, and manifests no power of decomposing the liquid. 
On the addition, however, of a little sulphuric acid, the 
metal becomes oxidized, and hydrogen is freely disen- 
gaged. The acid dissolves the oxide as fast as it is 
produced, and thus keeps the surface of the metal 
exposed to the action of the water. This function of 
the acid is perfectly intelligible ; but its disposing 
influence, under which the oxide is first formed, is not 
w ell underst ood. Affinity is generally much stronger 
between bodies which are very unlike each other, than 
between bodies which are closely allied. Thus, potas- 
sium and sodium tend strongly to unite with chlorine 
and iodine, but the bodies of each pair do niot attract 
one another with sufficient force to enter into combi- 
nation. The discoveries of Faraday and others have 
established the fact, that whenever two substances 
unite to form & compound, they are in opposite elec- 
trical conditions ; one being electro-negative, and the 
other electro-positive. This and other facts go to prove 
that chemical affinity is a particular modification of 
electrical attraction. (See Electrolysis.) The word 
“ affinity ” appears to have been employed far the first 
time by Barkhausen, a German chemist, in his “Ele- 
ments of Chemistry,'* published at Leyden in 1703. 
The cider Geoffrey issued the first table of affinities 
fifteen years later; and more extensive tables were 
afterwards compiled by Wenzel, Bergmann, Guyton- 
Morvoau, and other chemists of the last century. 

Affirmation - , df-fir-mai'shun (Lat. qfftrmatio, from 
firmo, I support), in Law, signifies the ratifying or 
confirming a former law or judgment. TJinswe say, 
the House of Lords, on an appeal, affirmed a decree 
of the lord-chancellor, or of tne Court of Session, and 
the lord-chancellor, or the lords justices, affirmed the 
decree or order of a vice-chancellor, &o. It is also a 
solemn form of attesting the truth allowed to be used 
by the Friends or Quakers, instead of an oath, which 
they hold absolutely unlawful to take. 

Affirmation, in Gram., a term applied to such 
particles as affirm or assert* in opposition to Buoh as 
deny a statement. 

Affirmative Quantity, in Alg., signifies a quantity 
to be added, in contradistinction to one that is to be 
taken away. 

Affirmative Srcuv, or Positive Sign, in Alg., the 
sign of addition, marked +, meaning plus, or more. 
The early writers on algebra used the Latin word plus, 
or the Italian pin, to signify addition, and afterwards 
the letter p, as an initial or abbreviation. 





Ami, tif-fix (Lat. qf, for ad, to, and jlgo, X fix), in 
Oram., a term applied to a syllable added to the end of a 
word, by whieli its form and signification are altered j 
as, wealth, weaUk-y ; odd , odd-ly. 

Affi.atus, (Lat., in a figurative ■ sense, 

inspiration, enthusiasm), a term widen, among the 
ancients, denoted the 
v / supposed inspiration of 

X / particular persons, such 

fi felfey B§Hilh APKttOKifj, af-fron^ie 

(Lat. of, for ad, to, and 
Jj hr \ I \ fronts mee)* In Her., a 

J_ - v \ \) term applied to animals 

• vaLc, facing each other on an 

0 escutcheon. . 

..-k ' Asobe, a -/or' (Ang.- 
■ V Sax.) in Mar., denotos 

' that part of the Teasel 

which lies forward, or 
affront^. adjacent to the stem. 

A FoBTioRij/or-fi-o'-re, 
in Log., is a term employed in a chain of reasoning, to j 


' denote that what follows is a more powerful argument 
than that which has already been adduced. 

African Association, a society formed in London, 
in 1788, for the purpose of offering encouragement to 
travellers and scientific men to explore the interior of 
Africa, to introduce the arts of civilization among the 
natives, and to study their character and habits. The 
first person thus commissioned was Mr. John Ledyard, 
who died at Cairo, while preparing for his journey, in 
1788. His successor was Mr. Lucas, who, in his turn, 
was succeeded by Major Houghton, who died, it was 
said, a violent death, in September, 1701. The cele- 
brated Mungo Park was the next person engaged by 
the association. Two Germans, named respectively 
Horneman and Roeutzen, were subsequently sent out ; 
and the last missionary was John Louis Burckhardfc, 
who died at Cairo in 1817. During the period of the 
active labours of the association, a large amount of 
information connected with the resources and geo- 
graphy of Africa was collected. In 1831 the associa- 
tion was incorporated with the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

A toucan Co A NT, in. Com., a sooiety of merchants 
established in the reign of Charles II., for trading to 
Africa, and incorporated by the act 23 Geo. II. c. 31, 
1764. When the expenses of the company had to be 
defrayed out of the public purse, its charter was 
recalled by parliament (1 & 2 Geo. IV. c, 28, 1821), 
and the possessions of the company were annexed to 
Sierra Leone. 

African Hemp, fibres remarkable for their strength , 
produced by several species of Sanseoicra, a genus of 

S lants included in the Lily order, or Liliacea. These 
bree are also known as bowstring hemp. 

African Tit a K, thetimberof the Oldjieldia qfricana , 
a tree belonging to the natural order Muphor biace m. 
It is exceedingly strong and durable. 

Apt. (See abaft.) 

After-Damp, qf-ter-d'imp, the familiar term for the 
suffocating gas, consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, 
which remains in a coal-mine after an explosion of 
“fire-damp.’* (See Fire-Damp.) 

Aftermath, tf-ter-rniith, iu Agr., the grass which 
grow s after the hay has been mowed and made. It is 
also called row on » rowett, latter-math, and, when left 
long upon the land, fogg. "When made into hay, it is 
inferior to the first crop, and is considered less inju- 
rious to sheep or cows than to horses, 

A©a» or Aoha, a } ~ga t a title borne among the Turks 
by military commanders} also by the superior officers 
©jf the seraglio. 

Agalmatoute, a-pW-ma-to-Ute (Gr. agalmg-, statue, 
litfm, stone), in Min., a white, trahsluoid, waxy* 
looking mineral, commonly known as figure 'done, 
brought from China, carved into little grotesque 
figures. It is usually delicately tinted with pink, 
grey, yellow, or green, and can be easily out and 
modelled with a sharp instrument. It resembles soap- 
atone, but it may be distinguished from that mineral 
by the want of magnesia, as it consists solely of silica 
and Mamina, with a little carbonate of lime and 
potash. 


Auxin, or Oglu-breasted Tbumpntbb, 

T sophia crepitans, A bird about the size of A pheasant 
or large fowl, with long neck and legs, but a short tail. 
It is found in numerous flocks in South America ; cm 
run swiftly, and, when pursued, trusts less to its wings 
tlian to its legs. In its domesticated state, the agarni 
is so fond, faithful, and jealous, that it will attack tike 
dogs and other animals who venture near its master to 
share his caresses. 

Asaka, or Aqamtdjs, a-gat-ma, a fam. of Smgcfen 
reptiles. Ckanxc. Short, broad, flat heads, and thick 
depressed bodice, enveloped in a loose skin, which Is 
capable of being distended with air at the will of the 
animal. Different species of Agamid© are found in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. Some species 
can change the colours of their skin, which causes the 
natives of South America to call them chameleons. 
They are of diminutive size, and generally lurk among 
rocks, heaps of stones, ana mouldering rains. Some 
of the more active>kinds, however, clnnb trees, play 
among the branches, and feed upon insects and other 
small animals. One tribe, found in India, is said 
to bo herbivorous. The Frilled Agama, a native of 
Australia, is a very extraordinary looking animal. 
Around its neck, ana covering its shoulders, it carries 
a frill, which, on the approach of danger, is elevated. 

Agamoub, df-H-mous (Gr.), is a term used by some 
writers instead of cryptogamio. It is principally con- 
fined to Confervas, lichens, fungi/ and similar groups. 
They are Baid to have no functions analogous to sexes. 

Agape, ilf-S-pe (Gr. love), in Eoci. Hist., the love- 
feast or feast or charity, practised among the primitive 
Christians, at which time a liberal contribution was 
made by the rich to feed the poor. St. Chrysostom 
derives this feast from the apostolical practice. He 
says, the first Christians had all things in common, as 
wo read in the Acts of the Apostles ; but when that 
equality of possession ceased, as it did even in the 
apostles’ time, the agape or love-feast was substituted 
for it. Upon certain days, after partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, they met at a common roast,, the rich bringing 
provisions, aud the poor, who had nothing, being 
invited. During the first throe centuries these feasts 
were held without scandal ; but later the heathens 
began to tax them with impurity. The kiss of charity, 
which used to terminate the ceremony, was forbidden. 
In consequence of the abases which had arisen, these 
feasts w ere abolished by the Council of Carthage, in 
the year 397. 

Agapantrus, tig-a-pftn'-thm (Gr. agape, love, anfbos, 
flower), in £ot.,plauts belonging to a genu* of the 
natural ord . Ziliacett. The typical species is Aga,- 
panthuc iwbdlatu* , the African blue lily, a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was brought to 
Holland, and, in 1693, it was cultivated at Hampton 
Court. It is now a favourite garden- plant. It grows 
nearly a yard high, and, in July, bears a handsome 
bunch of blue flowers, which have no scent. 

Agapemone, ng-a-pem’-o-ne (Gr. agape, love, and 
mono, abode), the abode of love or charity, the name 
of an institution at CharUnch, near Taunton, founded 
in 1846, by Henry James Prince, formerly a clergy- 
man of the church of England. Mr. Prince suc- 
ceeded in inducing several ladies of fortune to adopt 
his views, three of whom were afterwards married to 
three of his disciples,, In 1850 there were between 50 
and 60 persons, male and female, living in community 
at this establishment. One of their leading tenets 
is community of goods, and they evidently have a 
goodly share of the good things of this life. The 
public have obtained occasional gljmpscs into the in- 
ternal management of this ** abode of love,** in conse- 
quence of legal proceedings that have on several occa- 
sions been adopted against it. 

Agapet.®, &gorpt'-tce (Gr. agape, love) , in Ecc. Hist. , 
was a name given to certain virgins and widows in the 
ancient church, who associated themselves with, and 
attended on, ecclesiastics out of motives of piety *nd 
benevolence. The scandal which this gave rise to 
against the Church led to its suppression, 

Agar-Agar, a name sometimes given to 

the alga commonly known as Ceylon moss, used for 
making jellies. (See GflACiLXBJ A.) 

Aoaeictts, (Gr, agarikon, a fattens) * In 

Rot., the m ushr oom, a genus of fungi, characterised by 
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tha pileuB, or cap, being distinct from the stalk, and 
having, on the under side, numerous flakes or gills ra- 
diating from the centre. The genus comprehends an 
immense number of species, many of which are edible. 
These fungi grow in Wet and shady places in fields and 
woods, and on hotbeds prepared for their cultivation. 
The speoiee of Agatieus commonly eaten in this country 
are Agaricu* campcatris, the common mushroom, and 
several cultivated varieties of the same ; A. arventis, 
A. Georgii, and A. oreades. The last is the Champignon, 
which is highly esteemed for its savoury qualities. 
Many genera offongi allied to the one under consider- 
anon include edible species, whioh are extensively used 
for food in this and other parts of the world. Dr. 
Badham enumerates no less than thirty fungi, natives 
Of Britain, which are eaten by himself and liis friends ; 
and complains of the prejudice existing against several 
' '** “ '' ^ i dainty and n utritious articles 


species which might form v 

of food. However this may be/fatal cases of poisoning 
by fungi are not uncommon, and great care should be 
taken to ascertain whether a fungus is or is not poison- 
ous, before introducing it into the market as a whole- 
some vegetable. There are no certain characters by 
which the edible and poisonous species may always be 
distinguished ; bat there are some general characters 
which help us to separate the two groups. Professor 
Bentley has tabulated these general characters as 
follows !- 

Edible Mushroom*. 

1. Grow solitary, in dry airy places. 

2 . Generally white or brownish. 

3. Have a compact brittle flesh. 

4. Do not change colour, when cut, by the action of 

the air. 

fi. Juice watery, 

6. Odour agreeable. 

7. Taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. 

Poisonous Mushroom * . 

1. Grow in clusters, in woods and dark damp places. 

2 . Usually with bright colours. 

3. Flesh tough, soft, and watery. 

4 . Acquire a brown, green, or blue tint, when cut and 

exposed to the air. 

6. Juice often milky. 

6. Odour commonly powerful and disagreeable. 

7. Have an acrid, astringent, acid, Balt, or bitter 
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Professor Bentley suggests that we should avoid all 
fungi which insects will not touch, and those which 
have scales or spots on their surface; and, further, 
that whatever may be the apparent qualities of the 
fungi, we should use with caution all which have 
amved at their full development, or when they exhibit 
any signs of change. By soaking doubtful fungi, cut 
into slices, for about an hour in vinegar, and afterwards 
washing them in boiling water, we get rid of any 
poisonous principles they may possess, and the process 
will not spoil them for the table. The edible fungi 
not included in this genus, such as the morel and the 
truffle, and also Che most poisonous fungi, are described 
under the names of the genera to which they belong 
{See Amanita, Boletus, Cyttabia, Mobchella, 
Myutta, Tubes.) The subterranean mycelium or 
spawn of some agarics develops in a Tadiating manner, 
and the remains of this spawn, by acting as a manure, 
give rise to the circles of luxuriant grass which country 
folks designate u fairy rings.” Certain members of 
this great family give but a sort of phosphorescent 
light. The so-called agarics used for making Ger- 
man tinder, andt other kinds of amadou which are 
employed in surgery, are now regarded as species of a 
distinct genns. (See PotyroBUfl.)— Kef. Bentley’s 
Manual qf Botany. 

Agate , tlg'-at (Gr. achate*), in Min., a semi-pellucid, 
variegated, and uncrystallieed variety of quartz, named 
after Achates, a river in Sicily, whence the Greeks are 
said to have first procured it. Chemically, it con- 
mats almost entirely of silica, coloured by metallic 
oxides. The colours of agate are generally arranged 
in parallel or conoentrio bands, but sometimes form 
spots, clouds, and moss-like Stains. These colours cau 
be artificially heightened by boiling the etone in oil, 
and afterwards in sulphuric add, and by other in- 
geniotti but fraudulent processes which have been 
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devised by the lapidary. Agates occur Jn nature as 
rounded pebbles, and are brought into this country 
from Oberstein, in Saxony, from Arabia, and India; 
some varieties, however, are found in Perthshire ana 
other parts of*Scotland. The Scotch pebble, or forti- 
fication agate, so oalled from its zigzag pattern, is 
one of these varieties. Agates take n high polish, and 
their beautiful Colours adapt them for many ornamental 
purposes. They are cut into brooches, seals, bracelets, 
and similar objects, and are largely employed for 
mosaic work. In the useful arts, agates are employed 
as burnishers, and, wllen sufficiently large, they are 
made into mortars for Chemical purposes. The moBS 
agate, or Mfecha- stone, is curiously marked with 
figures resembling growing tufts of moss. These 
markings were, until quite recently; Supposed t(* be 
produced by vegetable structures imbedded in the 
Stone; but Professor Qoppert has proved that they 
are merely deposits of oxide of iron. 

Agathodasmomv fy-a-iho-de'-mon (Gr, agatko* , good, 
and daimon, a spirit). (See Djemon.) 

Agathophyllum, fy'-tp-thO'Jlt-lum, in Bot., a gen us 
of plants in the natural order Zaur arete. The species 
A. aromaticum yields the Ravensara nut, or clove nut- 
meg of Madagascar ; used as a spice. 

Agave, d-gait/ (Gr. agauoi r, admirable), in Bot., 
a genus of monocotyledonous plants of the Amaryllis 
order, or AmaryUidaccm, The typical species is Agave 
americuna, the American aloe or maguey. This plant 
is cultivated by the Mexicans, who obtain from it a 
favourite drink, called pulque, octli, or agave wine. 
The plant is of Blow growths but when fully developed, 
its leaves, which spring directly from the ground, 
attain a height of from fire to eight feet. From the 
midst of the great cluster of leaves a flower-stem 
arises, and from this numerous flower-bearing branches 
spring, so that the whole plant has somewhat the 
appearance of a candelabrum. It was formerly erro- 
neously supposed that the agave lived a hundred years 
before flowering ; hence it was frequently called the 
hundred years plant. It really flowers only once in 
about ten years, and the planter has. to wait patiently 
for the flowering Beason to obtain a supply of pulque, 
aa this liquor is formed from the juice contained in the 
young flower-stalk. As boou as this organ makes its 
appearance, the planter makes a deep cut in it, and 
scoops out the whole heart or middle part, leaving 
nothing but the outside rind. A natural basin, about 
two feet in depth, is thus formed, and into this basin, 
the sap which was intended to feed the shoot. Aowb so 
rapidly, that it is necessary to Temove it twice, and 
sometimes three times a day. To make this more 
easy, the leaves on one side of the basin are cut away. 
This sap, before ft is fermented, has a very sweet 
taste, and is called aguamiel, or honey-water.' It fer- 
ments spontaneously, and forms the pulque, which is 
a refreshing, slightly -intoxicating drink, which has a 
pleasant acid taste, but a very disagreeable odour. 
From pulque an ardent spirit is distilled, which is 
known by the name of mejcical, or, less commonly, 
aguardiente de maguey . From the leaves of this and 
other species of the agave genus, the useful fibre called 
aloe-fibre, pita, or pi U hemp, is obtained. 

Age, aij (Fr. dgi), inPbysaol, During the progress 
of life from infancy to manhood, and from manhood 
to old age, the body undergoes certain marked changes, 
which distinguish the different periods Or stages of life. 
These are usually denominated ages, and arp properly 
seven in number, though some make them fewer. They 
are— 1. Infancy ; 2. childhood ; 3. boyhood or girlhood ; 

4. adolescence; 5. manhood or womanhood; 6. age; 

7. old age. The first age commences at birth, and 
extends to the end of the second year, by which time 
the first dentition is generally completed ; the second 
extends to the end of the seventh or eighth year, when 
the second dentition is oommonly over ; the third 
extends to the age of puberty, whioh varies in different 
countries, but with us is from twelve to fourteen in 
the female, and from fourteen to sixteen in the male; 
the fourth extends to about the twentieth year in the 
female, and the twenty-fourth in the male ; the fifth 
period extends in the female to about the forty-fifth 
or fiftieth year, when the power of procreation usually 
ceases, and in the male to about the forty-ninth or 
fiftieth year j the sixth period extends to the sixty* 
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third year, when the seventh and last period of life 


Aos, in Law, is that time when personaare enabled 
to do what foe want of years they are prohibited doing, 
or to become responsible for their act*. The age or 
legal capacity ia twenty-one; hot it arrives for soma 
purpose* much earlier. In criminal cases a person of 
the age of fourteen years may be capitally punished 
for any capital offence, bat not under the age of seven; 
At twelve a male may take the oath of allegiance ; at 
fourteen he ia at years of fl^eoretion, and may enter 
into a binding marriage, or oonsent or disagree to one ‘ 
contracted before, or choose a guardian. A female at 
twelve is at maturity for those purposes. An infant 
above fourteen ia liable to suffer for a breach of the 
p«kce*riot, battery, or the like* and for perjury or 
cheating. A, tenant of gavelkind lands, In parte of 
Kent, is of sufficient age to aliene his estate by feoff- 
ment at the age of fifteen. The law presumes a child 
at fourteen to be a competent witness; but if under 
that age, if it be aware of the nature of an oath, its 
evidence will be received. Ho one under twenty-one 
can serve as a member of parliament, bo ordained a 
priest, or be admitted to practise us anjattorney, soli- 
citor, proctor, or notary public. A bishop cannot be 
consecrated before thirty, A contract of an infant 
may be ratified on attaining the age of twenty-one. 
Full age in male or female is twenty-one years, which 
age is completed on the day preceding the anniversary 
of a person's birth, who, till that time, is an infant, and 
so styled in law.— Ref. 1 Co. LUC. 78; 1 j 91. Com. 462. 
(See IkfaeM.) 

Aon or Attimals. — It hat been stated that the dura- 
tion of an animal's life is generally seven or eight times 
longer than the period it takes to arrive at. its fall 
growth, a rule that applies moderately Well to domestio 
animals, such as dogs, horses, sheep, oxen, and even 
elephants and camels, but is not applicable to man, or 
to the majority of quadrupeds, fishes, birds, or reptiles. 
The age of the horse may be calculated by an exa- 
mination of the incisive teeth or nippers ; but at ten 
years old these marks are lost, and no accurate calcula- 
tion can be arrived at. Beer shed their horns every 
year, and, in the males of some species, each year adds 
a branch to the horns, until a certain size is attained. 
In sheep, oxen, antelopes, and goats, a ring ia annually 
added to the tAse of the horn up to a certain age. 
There are no certain Indications by which the duration 
of life of birds, fishes, and reptiles can be ascertained. 
The Indians assert that the elephant lives 300 years. 
Bogs live from 13 to 14 years, sheep 8 or 9, oxen about 
20, horses, if well treated, from 25 to 30, camels from 
40 to 50. Eagles have lived more than a century, and 
many instances are recorded of raveps having exceeded 
that period. Swans, also, have been known to live 100 
years, parrots 50 and 80; pheasants and domestic 
poultry seldom reach mOre than 12 or 15 years. Among 
fish, the carp has been known to live 200 years. Elver 
trout have been confined in a well for 30 and 50 years. 
A pike has been known to exist in a pond 90 years, A 
story is related of one caught in a lake near Hailerun, 
in Suabia, which had attained the age of 26? years. 
Of reptiles, the tortoise!* said to he the longest lived ^ 
but this may be, doubtful, as nothing is known of the 
duration of life of the various tribes of serpents. Of 
the ages of insects but little is known. The life of the 
caterpillar or grub, in its first period, extends to several 
months ; but after the attainment of their perfect form* 
they live but, a few days or weeks. As a general law of 
nature, early maUirity indicates shortness of life. 

Age or the Hook, a term signifying the number 
of days elapsed emcp the last new moon. 

Age or Tbbeb.—Ab in the case of animals, trees are 
subject to the laws of growth, reproduction, and decay ; 
and as some forms of animal life begin and terminate 
their career in a day. While others are continued daring 
a century, like the elephant, pr even three or four 
centuries, like the whale ; so some kinds of vegetable 
life run through their career in a year; whilst others 
live during cehturies»and even tens of centuries, before 
they die. The age of trees has been Computed in A? 
twofold manner, — flrrtbycompsriag them with other 
old trees whose rate of growth had been ascertain#, 
and secondly by removing a portion of the trunk from 
the circumference to the ©qUtre, and counting tko 
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number of. eoncentric rings, each of which, in exoge- 
nous trees, marks a year's growth. The oriental pUh«» 
the baobab, and the chestnut, are calculated to five 
during several thousand years. Tews, in some oases* 
are calculated to be flourishing at the age of from 
1,600 to 2,000 years. Oaks are reputed to attain, under 
favourable conditions, the age of 1,200 years. On 
Mount Etna there are three famous sweet-chestnut 
trees, which measurerespectivelylSO feet, 70 ffiet, and 
64 feet in circunafarenoe , and are said to be as old an 6,000 
years. In the galley of Buyukdere, near Constanti- 

In ^h'cumferencefwhich fsjbeld to*4>e at le^fifoOG 
years did. Upon the Mount of Olives, at Jerusalem, 
there are eight olive-trees, which were flourishing when 
the Turks took Jerusalem, 800 years since. At Foun- 
tains Abbey, in Yorkshire, there grows a yew-tree which 
is reported to h*# attained a green old age when the 
abbey was built; via,, in the year 1132. Near Stainea 
there is a yew-tree older than the meeting of the 
English barons at Runnymede, in 1215, the date of . 
tbe signature of Magna Charts. Wallace’s oak, at 
Ellers lev, near Paisley, in Scotland, is held to be up- 
wards of 700 years old,and it is Still flourishing. The 
following is a list of the ages to which certain treks 
may attain :— - 

Palm, 200— 300 years. 

Elm, 355. 

Cypress, 388. 

Ivy, 448. V 

Maple, 516. 

Larch, 263—578. 

Chestnut, 360— 626. 

Oranges^ Lemons, &c., 400, 609, 640, 

Cedar, 200^-800. ’ : 

Walnut, 900. 

Lime, 364, 530, 800, 825,1,076. 

Spruce, 1 .200. 

Oak, 600, 800, 860,1, 000,1, 600. 

Olive, 700, 1,000, 2,000. 

Yew, 1,214, 1,466, 2,588, 2, 8B0. 

Baobab, 6,000. 

Uragon-tree, 6,000. 

Agemoglans, a-jem-o- gt(ln$\ a term applied to 
those children of the Christians who were taken by toe 
Turks at the end of dlery three years by way of tri- 
bute. These ch ildren were instructed in the Mahome- 
tan religion, and trained to be janizaries. 

Agehba, ai-jen'-da (Let., things to be done), a 
term applied in the Roman Catholic church to certain 
offices or services, os, for example,— Agenda matvtina 
et vespertina, morning and evening prayers ; Agenda 
diet, the office of the days Agenda St ortuorum, the 
service for the dead, Ac. Agenda was likewise applied 
to the volume containing toe ritual or church service 
of the Romish okurch. 

Aoskba, in Com.," a term signifying ft pocket- or 
memorandum-book, in which ft merchant sets down 
what is to be done during the day. The name has 
likewise been given to a pocket almanac. 

AGEitKiWE, W-jenJiiM (Aug. - Sax.), in the old 
writers, signified a guest Who Had lodged at the same 
inn for three consecutive nights, after which time he 
was considered one of tbefiwuly, and the host became 
answerable for him if he committed any offences 
against the king's peace. 

Ageet, ai'yeni (Lat. agent, doing, noting), in 
Law, as in other matters, is one who conduots the 
affairs, or is intrusted with the commission of another. 
He may be constituted either by express, appoin tment 
or by implication of law, arising xrom the circum- 
stances in which the parties are placed. In the fol- 
lowing cases his appointment nmBt be in writing 
To grant a lease of land ibr above three years; to 
create or assign any oneertaitt interest in land, or (ex- 
cept in copyholds) to surrender the same. An agent 
for » covtimtioio aggregate must, in general, be con- 
stituted, not only by writing, but by deed ; and m 
every case where a deedis to be executed by one man 
as agent or attorney for another. the agent or attorney 
must himself be authorised by deed for that purpose. 
An agency iT determined by the death of the principal, 
or it may /be revoked in his lifetime, except in cases 
where an auttafty & given in pursuance of a contract 
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Agent 


’With another party. An agent may be general or 
iralagojat bind his principal, 


The aota of a generj 

alfcboughtbe agent may violate His private instructions. 
The power of a special agent is limited by the authority 
he has actually received. Ait agent, -without special 
authority, cannot appoint another person to act his 
atead. ■ ■ 

Agent, in Pip., a general term applied to 
ranks, as envoys extraordinary, undmiulsters plenipo- 
tentiary, ambassadors, ministers resident, 
d’qfadr«8 t secretaries of legation, Ac. In ordinary 
language, the principal repreaentativa of one power at 
the court of another is tettatedihe agent of that power 
at that particular ooorA - T . f : • ••* • ' - 

Agbb, at'-ger (Lat-j adfilctl j a termin use among the 
ancient Romans to signify a portion of land Shotted 
to each citisen. The writers of the Middle Ages em- 
ployed the word ag ar to denote an acre of land. 

Ages or the Woai.n.--By the Greek and Roman 
poets the history of the world was divided into four 
periods or ages, which they .tanned the Golden, Silver, 
Brazen, and Iron ages. In the first, or golden age, 
Saturn reigned in heaven, the earth yielded her fruits 
spontaneously, and mien lived in a state of perfect in- 
nocence and happiness. When Saturn was expelled 
from heaven, the silver age oomna^noed ; men then 
began to deviate from the paths of virtue, and, in con- 
sequence, their lives were fees happy. The brazen age 
was marked by a still further deviation from virtue, 
and wan succeeded by the Iron age, which now exists, 
when the stubborn earth demands cultivation, and sin 
and misery prevail. The history of the world is some- 
times divided into three great epochs, or aces;— 1. The 
age of the law of nature* from Adam to Moses; 2. the 
age of the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ; and 
3. the age of grace, from Christ to the present time, 

AaGivxiKJarxu*. (Lat. aaglutino, 

I glue or cement to), in Med., a terra applied to such 
applications as tend to unite parts which have too 
little adhesion. 

Aggregate Peititb, HrSgre-gaU, inBot. , fruits formed 
by the combination of several flower a, as the pineapple 
and the mulberry. The terra anihocarpoue is more 
generally used. Some botanists apply the terra aggre- 
gate to a compound fruit, consisting of numerous 
achasua, borne by a single flower ; as the fruit of the 
ranunculus or the raspberry, a ; 

Agio, SfA-o, in Com., a terra used to express the 
difference between the value of metallic and paper 
money in a country, or between the metallic moneys 
of different countries. 1 

Agistment, &ji$t f *ment (old Fr., becuso for cattle), 
a legal term implying the pasturing of a person’s 
cattle in the royal forests. It ia also applied to the 
tax paid for such pasturing. 

Aglaia, fy-lai'-a, in Ash, one of the group of small 
planets revolving between Jupiter and Mars. {See 
Asteboids.1 

- Aglaia, BgM>a P in Bot., a genus of dicotyledonous 
plants, order Afeitacea. The flowers of Aelaiaoderata 
ore used for perfuming certain varieties of tea. 

Age ati, tig-nai'di (Bat, poseur, natue [originally 
onatuajj bom to), tin© relations by the father, who, 
py the Roman law, wore preferred to the eognati, or 
relations by the mothor, till the edict, of the emperor 
Justinian (Nov. 118) abolished ell distinctions between 
them. The agnate w t&vt ives ex parte pat&md, are 
preferred in descents to the oopnati, or relatives ex 
parte maternd, which agrees with the laws of the 
Hebrews and Athenians ; though among the Greeks, 
in the time of Heriod, when a man died without wile 
or children, allhrs kindred,. without any distinction, 
divided his estate amongst them. The English Jaw is 
conformable fcp fhb customary law off ancient Nor- 
mandy.— Bef.T M. Com. h, |, pt. I , ch. &, and the , 
Wthorities there ptied- ; " y v , ? ; v - ; y:' : 

uarne^ in ionw^ynSie 

given to a personon aecootd of some distiiaguiBhing 
circumstance in his life. It was the fourthin order of 


the Roman names ; 
corresponding to our 
name of the. clan ; m 
family; as in Fubhus 
AgitcjsDbi, d^nm MA 



name;tbo«o?aa«,03r 
■ gar name of the 



Agreement 


Roman Catholic church, is the name of a prayer in the 
Mass, introduced by Sergius I. in 688, and beginning 
with the words AgemSei. It is also the name of a 
hymn eommeneiOg with these words, sung at the ele- 
vation of the Host. Agnus Dei is likewise the name 
given to a round piece ofwax, stamped with the figure 
of a lamb, supporting the banner ot the ctobs. These 
ore consecrated by thespope, and distributed among ’ 
the people* and ore supposed to possess great virtues. 

Aoonalia, festivals celebrated by 

the Romans in honour pf Janua. {See vol. I. of this 
work.) A ■: ^ 

AaosrtfiTABcit, dp^ni» f Aarle (®r, ayontofra, a com- 
batant, and areha*, the chief), the fuperintendont or 

over tiie athlete,raspectedtheirdisciipjLme, and awarted 
the prises to the victors. In the Olympic, Fythian/and 
other great public games, these presidents represented 
different states, or were chosen by and from the peo- 
ple in whose country the gameB were celebrated. 

Agouti, in ZooL, the~ Cktoremys of Cuvier, 

the Daeyproct* of Uliger, a genus of animals belonging 
to the class Mammalia, ord. Modentia, and fain. lXy»tri - 
cidas. Ckarae, Toes armed with long and very strong 
claws, ahd completely separate from each other; hind 
legs very ranch longer than the for© ; head large, fore- 
head and lace convex j eyes full and black ; ears short, 
round, and almost entirely denuded of hair ; hair for 
the most part coarse and bristly, but in some species 
nearly as fine as the fur of the rabbit ; twenty teeth. 
At the first settling of the West-India islands they 
were very numerous, and were an article of constant 
consumption by the Indians ; but the planters, finding 
them too destructive to the sugar-canes, of the roots 
of which they are extremely fond, have destroved them 
in great numbers. Whilst eating, these animals sit 
upon their hind quarters* and hold their food between 
their fore-paws. They are exceedingly; Voracious, and, 
when they have satisfied their appetite, will hide tho 
remainder of their food for another meal. They live 
under decayed trees and fallen timber, are verypro- 
lific, and produce young more than onoe a yfear. Their 
flesh is good eating, and they hold “in 8. America 
the same place, as the hare or rabbit in Europe, There 
are seven perfectly ascertained species j vis., the com- 
mon agouti (Dmyprocta Aguti), known also by the 
name of the long-nosed, or yellow -romped eavy; tho 
black or crested agouti ( Daeyproetaerietatu) , sometimes 
teemed the black-crested agouti; the acouohy, or olive 
agouti {Daeyproeta Aeuahi) ; tho White-toothed Agouti 
(JDaeyprwta crocanufa); the Daeyproeta prymnehpka; 
the sooty agouti (I)u*pprocta JWiginpia) ; Azara’s 
agouti. Sal The hotter parts of B. America, the 
Tveet-India islands, and Guiana, 

Agbabian IiAwt ai-ymt'-ri-aM (Xat. agrariatem), a 
Roman law for the distribution of lauds among the 
common people. The obj eet was only the distribution 


of lands which ware the property of the state ; first, to 
have a check upon the conquered people j secondly, 
to have a protection against the incursions of m 
enemy; thirdly, to augment thrir initiation ; fourthly, 
to tree the city of Rome from An ei^ssof ihludutanta ; 
fifthly, to quiet seditious ; and, sixthly, to rewawi their 
veteran soldiers. It contained various provisions : 


it described the land which w*vto be ‘divided, aud tho 
of people among wbGm.andtheirnumbers; 


classes . 


end .by whom, and in % what 

bounds, tiie territory was to fee parcelled out. 

A GRABiAir Stations (Lat. agrarim, from ager, a 
field), among the Romans* wore advanced guards placed 
in the fields! 7^ : ■ - . 

Agbeement, &grt¥*mm t (Rr. <MV^)V in Eaw, is 
where a promise is made on one side, and assented to 
on the other j or where two or more peroons enter into 

uncut with each other, by a promfoe on either 

If such contract is by A 
contract liy deed or a contract 
dead, a pagole or simple con" 
either written or verbal. In 
thrStatutc of Frauds and - 


being the A enaets that no verbal 


, cither e 
If not by 
* may bo 

fiPCharleall. 0 , 3 * 
be sufficient 
it be in writing, and 
a r therewith* or soma 


^ faction 

person tfigreanto by bimlawfrd^sppointed. i. Where 
d| eBecu^bTawiiisfrator^^^^^ answer dam- 
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ages out of ius own estate, 2. Whet* a 
takes to answer for the debt, da&arifc, or 
of another. 8. Where w& % 

consideration of marriage^ f 
mode ol lands, ttmmmfa* # 
there is an element ML 
wfthm. a year worn i»| flbap* . , 

« oases a mere verbal prapsd jt WWW „ 
is void rf them % mo 4WR®WWp?i 1 
agiunet publSo pisiey ©tf Uboi 
obtamedby fraud? wb«»* Of 
performance of an sencttra^ 
breach of itrestreinMt WMplf 
for the breach may ha m00uM[ a. 

It is a common mSMte t© stoop* ‘ 
forgetting or granting * lease 
only # a common aipFeeStob tipi 
not exceed eevafcfto** the am 
for a lease fo* r " ^ “■ 


and containing not more than SUUW 
matter is of the fitita of $5 fid tmwards, and got I 
accompanied with a Of deeds ?ia winch case it ; 
would Feature the same gcamn as on a mottir«®ah are 
only liSSe to a duty of sSSpe, which may be either j 
impressed or adhesivo. If the Utter, the stamp must j 
be cancelled, Under a penalty ol £20 lor default, by the 
person signing the agreement, writing upon the stamp, 
at the tune of execution, his name and the date j such 
cancelling to be a necessary part of the evidence of 
the agreement. An agreement under seal requires 
the same stamp as a deed. If there are letters to 
prove an agreement, it win be sufficient, if one of 
them be stamped with a shifting duty. An agreement 
chargeable with the duty of sixpence may be stamped 
within fourteen days after date, without penalty j after 
that period, on payment at a penalty of 20«„ if the 
value of the matter be under £20, of 4310 if above. 
A deed or instrument unstamped or insufficiently 
stamped may be given m evidence, on payment to the 
officer of the court of the amount of duty required, 
and the penalties (If any), together with an additional 
penalty of £1, (See CoirrBAcr,— Master and Servant ) 

Auaxotrxxnnan Omtutmnr. (See Csxwrsxft? as 
A*ra»a» m Auwontioax.) 

Aquicoltoujiu IsrriAwreB are the instruments 
Used in tillage and the various Operations necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the soil, comprising imple- 
meuts for harvesting, stoek-tceding, fsad-drauung, j 
preparations for market, the application of steam-power 
to agrimiltttNv Afik ($w Pnouon, Haxxow, Bonus*, 
Cwjo-Ci mrnfK wmss, Dibbw*, Uaint* Tor- 
Ebbsssb* Hasps* - Bisaraintiron, HoB-H:BA?iir» 
MAcmurn, Hobsb-JUke, TiraA8S«ir& • Hachiks, 
W iwhowiko awu XtasssxNo MJbfoarto, Timsir* 
CvmMf CBJ&frGvmta, V&wmre, Ac.) 

Acrnom# Soouurma, Ihstimtotoks, Soomwas, 
»on arcs rxowttmtwM a|ountmni.^rhe improve* 


Agriculted 



these 

portance row wmon me a 
Marshall observes, that ***’ 
in aft Its branches, and to 
only the most important 
rural economies, but in the 


the a Me no# huis risen: whilst 

t «itSaS4S vwwS 

ftflWt acrtwnfc. is not 
Hie most d^flvc qrH ha 
n the^rffl ©f human arts and 


the earliest 

times,<niw«ealy amongatvanoaa 

European nations, and mem toOr^upoasoine of the 

J mpbm Aprfcttl^arev-df the fihwqr of Sir Isaac 
Newton be comet* born was drat oafthaated on the 
banks of the Nile, Lower Egypt is the locality fixed 
upon by mm J but natural drernnstanoes ltave induced 
other speculators on tafie subject to adopt Upper Egypt 
as the country m which com was probably first culti- 
vated, Among these is StillingfleCt, who considers both 
the situation and the natural phenomena of Upper 
Egypt better adnpted far the invention of cultivation 
than the low country : ** for while Lower Egypt was a 
marsh,” says he, “ formed by the depositions of the 
Nile, the principal parts of Upper Egypt was a valley, 
several miles broad, bounded by mountains, and, on 
both sides, declining to the river. Hence it was over- 
flowed only for a certain time and season* the waters 
rapidly declined, and the ground, mwichud by the mud, 
was soon dry, and m a state fib to receive seed. The 
process of cultivation in this owmtoy was else most 
obvious and natural; for the gsmmd, being every 

S covered with mud brought mr the Nile, land plants 
eing up spontaneous^ $ Pter its rcoww, most have 
i the bunt that nothing more wee weeessary than 
to scatter foe seeds, and they would vegetate. Se- 
condly, the ground wws pxmx*& by nature for re- 
oeMuv the «eed,^w«li!eispnrea mdF Atongsuffimently 
, theemroaudiuff 
the ground, 
aud etetolk from 
re of rich mould 
it here stated. 

B OT*i 
water is 


i theory of Sir Issue 
tret ctifevsted on the 
die the loeality fixed 
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not vhdh cat 
bto<>d fipOBQ lb© JMlbfltMW* 


►werextaemttw*, 
cava; audd tJ*e 


Anatomy 

aorta gives of numerous bmtohea, 

divided rato htvo 

uwt those which 
abdovnent the ic 
(which shortly ai 
( picnic artarie»]i 
jikCBentewdi $Mt> ^ 
ai torn* , the, lot 
eurelevVBidffU* 
the wpiitfm* 
pttlwowr ‘ 
to the U 
cat tying „ 
lout k to th« 
veins are fix 
from 4>th*r 

sskSPSUbJ 

irewHiea, s» 

3 those ajfabft awtaMfcb pelvis# and 
which tetmmoke m the i&fexnc 

X # «^^%i Uy ^t,. rie ,,uu ri a e 

The Vtttmb m tMf gAghrnl ibm had diafcnbufciou, cut- 
i e&poiwl to fcb$ Ortarieiv The vena eava superior ia a short 
trunk formed tty the junction of the two vena. innami- 
»at® j and^temittatift# w f he limpet parted the right 

of the twb common iltao veins botwtott 6ie fourth and 
fifth lumbar vertebrae, and terminates m the lower 
and hack wort nf the light auricle The capillaries 
(hom oaf dim, a hiui) axe minute vessels permlrap 
oviry pan a< tn^ body* and tmitn g the extreme points 
of the iilem* with the »£* of the v ran i % h< ir diaioetn 
varies in drftentft pa|Ut, but is usually about * \ th 
jurt r f #w» u»< U We fewv already said something at out 
il i nbaorhant system* amt must refer, tor fui iher p u- 
lu n Un to the head® Xi*ou uw* and l*i w» ttAXit s 
The /tyrfrta <%m»sreof two pjite, hnowu us 

fbr era ebn> xpraid mid the fiimjwlUttic or ganglionic 
fiVnUnw $66 banner m<iud*a the br un and Spinal 
urd, with tha nerves proceeding from thuu, uud w 
t glided As the nervous »i stum of animal life, tin 
Uitrar tonpnU of a double chum of ganglia, running 
along ifie tvpitJmd toliwnti, whose faint tons seem to !e 
loa diW»% cMuuMited with the mind, and (hicflv 
baaing ’ttpon th# animal life lbs cuebro ij inal 
«>«(©*» to divided into the entep* ' 
cbmtwfiod within the oraimun, m 
inc tosed withitt (be vertebral < anal 1 Uo cm < phukm 
compmwA the eeri brwn, the mebellum, ihr pons 
VjttoUi,aud tbem*abaiUi oblongata, and is i tni it d with 
thm m«ttxbrtt»d»* chUed (he dura noatir (or outer, 
most), the arachnoid membrane, w$l tin pu maitr 
the subsfam e at the encephalon m of two Jui dv, — a 
on cut tons or Greyish sul stance, tailed alio rortiele, 
(• ora forming the outer part of the cmebinm and core* 
bt ilura } aha a white m meduUary matter^ forming the 
inn* * sub^knde uf t&e c&r$btxm mid cerebellum, but 
(ho outer ot Ui* ttM 
'th© ©( r^WU, 
liefest pajrtMMi 41 

mi tar© m4i#i4wt swioi a right and lift buiu«phtre 3 ’bj 
n I ragrtudmkl fiaakre tcragnig Urn falx ceitbri The 
under of mrah hemisphere w n wked olT mto 

three lob«», ^aftea the «mt«*uir, middi*, and postciior 
Thb enttpe-an'rlacfligf each henusplrart present** a Bum 
Kr of ndovoliited eminences, sejraralcd from each 
Other t»y tteprfcnaipm of taftcuc drpths The eerebel 
turn, ot ttm bite* t« *»Wot© beneath the hmd< r part 
of the from which it m lepmted by the 

irntonuth y^helU It is -lii mm divided into two 
lateral hbmwpkuyw i M % eWlkw is not eo»r< luted. 
WtlatysMwb It » oonneotod with the rest of the 

’tehh m*aa«s by means of conneotmg-bands, 

cma t«pof wr • ‘ • “ 

leaeend to the medi 


«»< 

ci,l,.. 7 , 

wrthnubt Wvo d‘ 


two imite lb hroot to fiMtk the pons Varolh, Ifhw kit 
occupies a ooptiai positmn era the under surface of the 
©iSLephakm, onfd ©owtotftW* the bond ot union betwex n 
till* otlu r parts, bomg mmqb sd abo^liy omr* Irom 
Uu c t nbrwm,at#aohi6A^byo^i%fyo«i|h« eeripfeUnia, 

and being un ©opt Silt liobw iw ths^tMidftllS owoogats, 
lhk to extends ism tbs Ss>s9ti# M the yttttr 

ds$ , > ,-v 


a Vtm typ 

prat* of “' 

“if tmb „ 

xcept that (3i«rc Atw eight 
one coccygoaL &tKsbi£m, 
rym on tenor, or mow, .and 
Those upprotMih ooe 

mute in the corral, 

into a single cord, which 
into two unratbi 

muscles. &c , ot 

P^rts or the body Bosidi 

are mho p«im of nerves 
photon to dttteient] 
wn oOupeoted Wlti 


Anatomy 

i ot the spinal cord It n 
i its broad extremity directed 

inch and a quarter 

yores, it is divided 
fca&es Th# epuul 
vestebta! canal, and 
»■ 01 (be occipital 
vertebra, where it 

[gregatum ol 

ot the canal 
afiinctosedby thn 

:$ arachnoid, and 

than the 
, tJarfy one 
™ % number 

loon which they mne* 
of caisto nerves and 
sy two roots, 
f, of aonsitiv© 
M stoop tioni, 
difel foramen 
liaMy divides 
t<> the 
anterior 
Simt tbaro 
n tbs ©nee- 
face They 
heaping, 




tusti , bmi 11, &e and Ore MACS fiaipsd. optic, an 

tor>, oil m torv, fc - ml — 1 

uuwpricaUy, 
the p«M t of t 

sympatbrdio, o) gan T . ... 

Oi a veriM at jarlgha, or nomra» X eptreft, extending 
©tong the spinal aahnrra irom the base of tbeakuP Ij 
to rjx, >rmected with each dthcr bymatoeuta 
awl at o oaiuinaaijcatinc to vOrtoft* parts with the 
rei t,l *ro spmni sj att pa They ore ^g«rdad a* th© nei vos 
ol oiga me life, and prtoerpahy supply th# various 
ust( i a awl blood iota©}* 

r// 2 1 irhnolo /y — Begirding the anatomy nf the van 
oils organs of sensation, lespiration, digoation, &q , wo 
mmt n tor to the acco wt* jpvpa under their proper 
caincft m other p&rt* orthw sari 
Dascairnoir oi xe® Pa.at*s tsr wnift thi 
Awatoui of tub SxKi.ainjf xa hxitovjssrm* 
i2af<r Jil Fro VI Vaw <wp (mu SXWrdsr lm 
H« ad —3 Os frantis , 3 right ns parietato <w bug 
mat is , 3 «q oamouf portion of the right pa tampans 
4. mastoid process , 5 meatus attdhtpd.ua axternus 
6 w ndyloid process of ihp inferior tooxdla , 7 c u o 
noid procesH of the wvtenor maadla} 8 angle oi the 
inferior raaidlk , 9 symphyaw of the mfewor mwulla , 
10 right supra wr maxdbl 11* right} m bmU«? or 
ju/fato, 13 ty* Tatt»x —11 Revirth 

cervical vvriebia, 14 first rtb. 1$ rafthih >r first 
fake rU> ; 1<J first lumbar vettdferaj 11 sacrum is 
‘ j u V*W» FWttM IIITIB8 
h ttttromion , 34 coiacout 
grteatcr tuberoatt) , si 
mere for fhe yadma , 

;$&radtfjcc»} 32 tulrmi 

ci the radius Ji ulna, 34, eowtopid fWtw of Urn 
ufiia 35 os uavicukry, at (jspnltt, 30 pa lunai < 

17 o« oun^nhime, Ol triquetrum tifib, oapltnloftae j . ) 
on fciap^siura, or multefiMsto mhJttS? 40 os irap^ 
stwH, oi multanguluttutonoitta , 44 os oap fcatura 

1 41 — 4 — * boor of the 

■ * p » * . 
mcuicarj al 
bone of 0 
thumb 4 
aoaaimmi t mis 
$ aeornd i hi 
ittlOnee oi tl «- 


iliunu U puhrs, 2U xschi' 
31 okviuey 33 scapula f 3 
proeesw a'J hmnertia, 30 
rapalhi tuberosity , gfi omf 
trochlea, mtraual voud * 1 
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the little finger ; fi&. third. 
. Lower Brr»»EU*?l*S 
major ; 08. u 
tJ7. e*te*aal 
6». tibia j ?0. 

72. tubercHMty# 
ite bead; 70, 
oeeatatojfftM 

Bl.ostmneatotttW: 

88. os « ' 
toe ; 85..: 
tarsal fewu 
the fourth 
m first pi 
laugh of AiMtife 
eedond to 
SSthii^aH 
, ■ hangs of: .. 

' third 
first phali 
-ofthefo 
' toe* 10<M 
phalaiumU 
fifth 

imf-A-." "- w 

mastoid 

rom;. 10* . OS 
' ••Beyenth- — ^ 
li. iiith 

0*iM 

ovale •: JU.-.m* 
tweimi rife; . 




; s. 

5. zygo- 
te temporal bane ; 7. 
! process; 9. styloid pro- 
j«v, '• • T»ti »k- : — 12. 
If4& twelfth down! vertebra ; 
sacrum ; 3fi. os coccy- 
00. foramen 
'‘rfchj .or first false rib ; 28. 

, T .. . f . .Clavicle j 

25. sehmila.j 05. spine: of' the scapula ; 27. acromion > 

-an ■ <j X ^ rqa t 


. . Uboroeity ; 30. 

radios ; 38. bead 

of i-adiua; oiior&noti ; 30. os navioularo ; 

07. oa luaarhi 88. os eoneiforme ot triquetrum; 3S. os 
pisifcrme ; $G, mu?tB3i£u.Vuin majna j 41. os wmltau- 
goiom mutual 42i >hs.0ttpit«4<oto ; 43. oa batuatum, or 
unciform® ? of the thumb ; 45. 

metacdtpai bates of - the' forefinger;. 46. motaoarpjd 
' hone «f 4te' middfo finger j 47.’iu«ffo<SSiKrpaI t>o«© .of .the 
yio sf. bone of the little huger 

■ • dt), 50. first*. derange of the thumb , 

61. second phalange of the thumb; 32. first phalange 
of thh 6^ eeeoed ptrakuigo of the fore*. 

•• ift*- forefinger; 55. first: 

middle finger ; 50. second phalange of 
the" third phalange of the middle 

‘ " "ite. S9-. aeeowd 

00, third mitalftiagt) of tb e 
;e of the Uttle fin^r ; 02. 

.. ., .03. :#>» ■ pha« 

or; XjqwiW 

c of ibigfobono i &fh trochanter 
minor; 00, -ttgtttsug' cornU }» 
go; 70,tibm 
condyle of] 
Ipflipim -'hood of : 

a ; 7/ . «strag?fius; 78. 

,-m- owmmrv .; 81. os 
r *^«ta«hrfi^lrii0ettad5U'm ; 33. 

^tiidiftteraal .fame. .of the 
raw fame of the eeftond toe: 

too ; fi7. metatarsal 
:Sl5lv .metatarsal fippe of - the ' 
01. first phalango of' 
-g» of tti;d»eecmd toe 
:;.'1;oa.;'.. 94 /second .®h». . 

' t of t he 


ifogerj: 
ifiitto 
ttegMfio, 

■ tteoond _• 

lange Of 17 . 

43i.igU4i^iBiwif 

. m. intomal aSmsfou 

• 71. 

■ * 

; libulax 'T^^ 

■ ffAkiS,} ^.'(QS'.:' 
tuueiforijiteptl 
OB-.C»tt©ifo^»V 

: • ;gr<mt .... 

bone of So fot«pjUi ’ 

'the 

955, first.#" 
lauge of 
. toe | 06, ,, 
pbaiangO 
, fifth toax 
third phi 

:/: A*AT< “■ " ■'■■' 

JHaie . ..PP 
portfonofJho: 
8.'.«ygdmatiM; 

0.poriwil^ : •‘ a^, 

iongnsi 10* 


.jtmd 

> rftjise 
ttoee. 
^br of the 


Tfce WO** f rt&^l ' • :tt 

upper lip. ■ The vr&mdmtfa *#jf* 4s n nnaolo of dfiplit* 
form, obnipoaedt^ 

tho opening df-fcho motttfe. ••'" ' 

to all those muscles abioh 'dp^rorijo'iothe lips (mm 
the tarfous portioxia of the face. The has been 

so named from its rewuublatteo : ^rwk letAer A 
re verged. It i» a trf»»gular thidfc wuscfo^widch sur- 
rouods the ahouMer-joitft* , Tt« aetitm #Aiac the 
arm .from the aide, totogtitg ' ft 4«i^ts "with 

the body. Tim 

-mueclo springing m "^e • 

ohivjdo. In its action:’^ -#W0- ?:i 
aeross the frout of t)w oh®9t, jnnl, .wh^ assisted by 
itlw hire* major and the iiTfunttpitt* wiU 0epresr 
the arm, previously raiswl % '-'fait tiftUoiiy to the sicte 
of the ©host. The Untu <dba & a cord ftttenAing along 
the middle line of the abdomen, 1 i rons between the 
immr borders of the roeti itiuKoloa; aud has many 
apertures .fir the passage wf por«i§s and towels. In - 
oomnitm with the other abdominal , wusde^ ihe ftwertf 
tdlw-mcte as a com»i , es«or of %\i& riiNmrafo'^c*^ ifc 3r 
of Ihe abdomen, . $lii* pyr.mW*U*t ie t» - lllror'^je-- idtlfiiiieor 
abdoimhai imnudes, T\w> lo’igest 
body i« the ' Mrforim. o;< tmlor’a f.nmseto;.ft fiattnifi 
harrow band arising from the anforior ,ahp4W i for »pl* 
•nous process of the ilium* •}»*««*#'' -AOtojih 

the upper part of the front of the tb^', ; au<d 
in a tendon* which afLerwavda cEfjaftuhi.'tetp *XwUfo '. 
apoueurow.s ineerfoid in the Rbaft ol the tihiahaaT tb« 
oreat, ■ '^Th^rc^tJIdna of thte nwatjto ta femota! 
wtMi should' be oarofully t«ami»eth «a Muser bor- 

dbrfp^ma the chief gmde inly fog In the 

upper third of tUo thigh it w^th ibe adductor 

•lorigus, the side of u ' iri»ngifiay'.^i(|^ ■ .tri- . 

angle, —the bmw of which' tmmefi up.W’(fclfd>t la formed 
by Poujiata^ Ugamoiit f^fey^lwfory iwsea 

the topral ; artwy lies ,fir«t ; ; 'border, 

and than boueath the. , ■ 

2>e#i.tripMnt and ; (Ihe' . & 

mnscio ' 

don.?- from the mlerior epiuo^* : ptweu'« v 
m wefi' *^:fom»;:iheupperlfobf#h^ 


is inserted fo the tipper 
aeUon is to the tfium* and 
•porting the t^uuk and u 

The iintcri&r mtiitrfar ' Mgmrnifa 
'bind .down the .e*tentcQr'"4enddwu 
the posterior 1 , portion bTtha 4l 
listimimm 4<ft¥ rs -a" b'ronfi : . 
lumbarftndlowppnalfoftln 
fibm the lambrhiy eaor«4, 
and k ihsarted ciftfo the:i 
. «^s, ^be o«fomo8t “ ‘ j 
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•wards when the knee ft semifixed. The gagtrovnemi*.* 
muscle is the moat superficial of the posterior tibia* 
flbalar region, It aw^ Tfl«an tho uppin* pprtioa of 
the two eondylosof by pw*nB ei the 

tendon A*mUft isiiwwitaOmWtJw loWerportioft oftfee 
tulmrosftyof . •. ■•■ ' , : rO ".'v'S-rAv 

. of the internal structm* 

of the 'dbttbtftw. oJ»t»ined at a rery ! 

early period. .TbrO*bd««ft Etftrpt&to are said to baye.j 
acquired greai :/ «n«dioniieal‘, skill from them practice of.! 
embalming, and Homer display a a considerable amount' 
of kn6*mm-Wtbh : 'hhaM hm^yMfmdgagnpiion of 
wounds, in ftok :^i^J>/wate«,'''W , ha.fionri!died 

oboufc r^'yeaihs^cu:^ regarded as the ftm author 
who treated anatomy a* * aoftttoo. ■ Eraaistratus, and 
HerophiftiSjOf Alexandria, are conaiderefl as the first 
thi|t directed ftud dcsoribod the human body, nearly 
^.M),*y*a*a ■r»;C. ;.','0aJeu, however (s, 131 a.u.|, is. the. 
author. of antiquitythat- dftplays the most intimate 
' fcnodtepjj^'^ I • and even ha evidently 

oi/tameid: a Ij^rejat part of his knowledge from dissoo- 
tio«s ^a^a' : ai»id : .othar animals, tW« being a Jaw in 
of dead bodies. Boring 
the (bwfc*gee, 'Watcnttsf^ like- the other aoiimcoa, made 
little The interest. in anatomy began to 

reviya. about the 13th cent ary, aud, in the beginning 

-t-lMa and demonstrated the 
different parte .w-.'-llia human body, at the University 
of « workwhich formed the 

textbook in Italy for nearly 300 years. During the 
next IJOt) years, tW interest in anatomy continued to 
increswe, and, within that period; there arc several 
riftMOtabla names in connection with it ; as Gabriel de 
Zerbio, Achiliini, Berenger, and Mass*. The errors 
of Gillen, however, still prevailed till the time of 
Vasa liny, who flourished about the middle of the 16th 
century, and boldly, by dissections of the lufmau body, 
pointed out. the errors into which ha had fallen. He 
is regarded "ifettie falheF of mod era anatomy, ills 
't groat Work,' J^'-.fkxrjogris- jffummi Fabrka, was pul>* 

1 litthoil bcfCwra he was’ ^ twenty-eight years of age. He 
gave a great impulse to human dissection; mwl, 
among liis contemporaries, or immediate successor*, 
were Fallopius;, Bnstoekius, Varoli, ami Kabricius. lu 
the 3.7th century the progress of anatomy was rapid. 
In 1013 HarveyV great discovery of the circulation 
Of the blood Was announced, AselUns, in 1(537, gave 
'but bis d*wwiyery 4 )f the iocteaft ; and in 1651 ltivdbock 
diBeovered the ’lympluitros. Among the other dietin'* 
raftfe&t anatomists of this century were Bartholin, 
I J edquet e Jolyflte, Wharton, Swammerdam, Willis, 
Malpighi^ am Kuyseh. In the 18th century we have 
many ^-euuuda^ namea. In Italy, which still retained a 
first place, Santorini, and Morgagni; 
in France, Wi^kiw, Vieq d'Ajsyr, fiad Bichat (the 
founder of General Anatomy); in Germany, Bailor, 
Meckel, Xann, and Soemmerriiwg ; in Holland, Bo ms 
ha»va, Albiwtft,: ^Gampe'r, and #o»b; and in England, 
Oheneldcn, the two Hunt era, Charles Bolt, and the 
Mauroes of Mdihlmrgh, The present century has been 
ppociatiy charactcrisckd fey tfce groat advance made in 
uuwute or microfccopic wnstimiy. Among the mimes 
of this ."period ■;-*&£■ be iwealiouwd Cloquet, Ma- 
gnhdi*, -iMfifler, : ; Ouaiti, frootitar, Bowman, Todd, 
fcharpoy, . 6»jrJ' and Holden,— Jiqf. 

fiuadh*#:- jhu&mp;- "'G^myr and Holmes's Anatomy; 
lloldcJs'fl Mmntin Oeteeiggy ; W ilsorf s Anatomist's 
Jtyte-WmtfH. :■' 

ASFi'OM^i Gtw* ^AWTJtv (See Zoology. ) 

. Aiatbsur,; * («p« Botawy*.) 

•. (Lttt, anteMtuor, from ante, 

bfcfor^, and . I. goji, one from whom a person in 
itekhdii'dad^ thP.. father, or mother’s side, at 
All imtioaB in any way civilised 
respect tJiA.tt^tiaary of their ancestors, and »omc have 
st«i' homage. The feeling is 
utttur*h ft»d akin to that which produces respect for 
parents j < It ts» however, apt 1o lead to error, iu 
attochiiig irnponance to their knowiedgo and 
autions ace proud of a long 

line of aneestorit. 

littw, (me who goes before in order of 
timt\ arid frorn whotu wo de«c<md by birth and liueage. 
The law makes wem» an auceator. »ud a 
f redeemer ; the oho feeing applied to a natural peraan 


Anchor 





and bis aueeators, and the other to a corporation and 
their predeceasora. (See Fubokckssoiu*.) ’ 

Asrcnon, (Lat. anokrjra), an instrument of 

mCW i D p. 

.;:#‘a*ha%d,fcO'tariou8 persons. . Anchors 
wood, loaded 
thp'lfewtt anchors that approaobctl 
rad hut om flake; afterwards 


appears from moDA- 
they had no 
stock ; which addi- 
tion may bo consi- 
dered the la«t step to 
thhir proSwat forin. 
(CiliA teohnieid parts ; 
of on nUohor ara ns 
JbllowwjH-'R, the ring ; 

. Alfcj the ®iink ; A, . 
small 3 C, the 
thrOat ; T3, the trend ; 

: BCFE^the arms ; J>, 
fhh palm, or fluke ; 
S, the bH), or peak, 

' v ' ;: ^ke ehunk is 

shaft; the 

shaft * near .the top ; 
the t&ro<vt> the end of 
the shaft hear the 
r bottom ,* the trend, 

T two4feirds down (h<‘ 

. 1 length of the shank ; 
the ring is at the 
upper eiid; the stock 
spreads out beneath 
the ring ; the arms 
^“v*. branch oat at the 

other end of the shank ;/the : pw?<«w* or jfbdfcw*,; »ro the 
flat portions at the ends of the anp3 j tit® W*. or 
peaky o t peg, is the tho 

crown is the' part furthest from the ring. Jden-of-wnr 
an i livery large ships carry two large anchors of equal 
»ir.c at the bows, hence colled bc«er<oiich0m ; and two 
others of the same size, whioh oTe eiflled tho sheet and 
tin* spare anchors ; besides two or three smaller ones. 
When the anchor is let- go from the ship's bqw or side,, 
and enters the water, it wfll gouerally ttmyc at tbo 
bottom of the sea in m upright posickm* in conse- 
quence of the resistance or the water 0» the stock ; 
lit then is turned or canted pier, and tests on the 
crown, the end of the stock, sad the corner of a fluke. 
Anchors are made of flat broad bars forged together. 
Mr. Bering .wt&ftiufei! Terming 

the shanks of bars of eqn#l breadth and depth. Ho 
has also invented other alterations. And it is> upon his 
plan that anchors have lately been constructed. M'hen 
one anchor is down, the vessel is amd to be at single 
anchor ; when ty o are used, the vessel is gcnerullv 
said to be moored. Vv ten the anchor is dragged by 
the pulliug of the cable, ft ft said to com© home ; 
when the cable ft twisted ronnd thU anchor or stock, 
the anchor is. said to be foul; when tho auchor ft lifted 
out of^ ^the ground, it -ft- mid 1 ', tu be ^^ aweiEh ; when boro 
up to the surface of th© sea* it ft said to be awash. 
The weight of an anchor in moa-of-waa? may bo roughly 
estimated at X cut, to each .gttu; in merchttift- veasohi , 
about 1 cwi. to each 20 tons, ipthitf feist -qaarter 
of a century several ia^yuv«d''Mpft^‘4)f'tm«bom have 
been mtfoduet^, the most fmprtaut of which have 
been those of Forier: . and. 
Trotman. The most oi&eiont mgJm m uw at the pre- 
scut time would appear tp )>e Trotnmu 4 ^, which is an 
improved form of the aacU^'phtentea by Porter, In 
1833 the Board of Adpiiratltydld^tcd a (ftraes of experi- 
ments to be mode with the vksw bf tmrtiftg the qualities 
of the best anchors th0n:SQ"iIliO^-;;;tbu»d werefrated m 
respect to the foUowing qU8Bri#;^frchgtb, weight, 
facility of stowing, quick iuddio^ sweeping, &e. The 
result of these -ekparimbdiat. palm <>* 

greatest ofilciohoy wge awarded to TOtmatt’a anchor 
In cohBeqtikiMm' -.0#' -iron used 

in the/wastrftstieh -tope.AlHjhors weighing 

three and four tons awl Ibejoer Feet forcing 

of. .them becomes Airrfftbfr;# difnettlty, oa from 

tho gjreiW hcttC ueccwaftcy# afeM,auch large m » mm tc» 

■'/'■ ', .:[ ■*> -to'-:. - 
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iron, is liable to become what is technically termed 
< “burnt-.' ’* In tho welding of a large piece of metal 
like the shank of an anchor, by employing the sledge* 
hammer, the workmen are subjected to a scorching 
heat radiating therefrom, which rondrn it impossible 
to make a very close inspection ; consequently the 
boating up of cinders within the body of the iron fre- 
quently ooours. Of • attempt?) have 

been made to construct anchors which shall bo free 
from these faults. One of the best an d most charac- 
teristic of those inventions is .that of Mr. Hawkcs, who 
observes The anchors at present in use are made 
by forming the shanks and flukes separately ? and by 
the rapid ju!tion*of heavy hammers they are united or 
woldea into each other, and the cable is fastened to a 
ring pafl sod through the Shank sidewise. The stocks, 
if of wood, are let or scored oyer ©aeh aide and bolted 
and hooped ovey the shank of the anchor 5 — if of iron, 
the eye; of hold for % fs formed by punching a hole 
through the shank of the anchor } the palms are made 
separately and welded on the flukes. The improve- 
ment consists in making one fluke and half the shank 
in one piece, and to bend them to the form required, 
and then hooping, the ; two halves together. This 
method of making the anchor In separate parts admits 
of the forming of. a groove op the middle of the shank 
for a chain to pass through, and of an eyd of great 
stmigthTor the reception of a wooden stock, which, is 
also made in twfo pieces, and passed into the shank in 
reverse directions ^ these having iron shoulders abut- 
ting against the eye, are kept immovably in that posi- 
tion by being braced together with »ii iron hoop at 
each end. The construction j s shown in the annexed 
engraving the cable ring j l\ the eye which holds 
the stock made out of the whole .substance of the 
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and firmly secured in their places by the hoops and 
shoulders ; d, d, d, d, are lour strong hoops which 
bind the shank together,— the upper one is made 
square, and the others circular; a portion ol* tho 
shank is supposed to be removed to exhibit tho situ- 
ation of fche^chain which passes np the centre, and is 
connected at the upper ena with the cable ring, and at 
the lower end with the buoy ring ; f, in the small sepa- 
rate figure, gives a transverse section of the shank of 
the anchor, showing it to be of ah oval form, the long- 
est diameter of which is ip ft line with the flukes ; this 
figure conferring ppdnft great strength to withstand 
the powerful strain tp which an anchor is frequently 
exposed in that direction • h, 4, are the palms bolted 
to the respective flukes, each of which is connected in 
one piece with a brace ; t, », passing in opposite direc- 
tions round the shank of the anchor, thereby strength- 
ening the flukes in a gimt degree an<d givittg a ^lhweral 
support to each half of the anchor; k is a strong 
plate of iron bolted on the crown j l, the buoy ring. 

Awcfioa, in Arch., an ornament ou mouldings of all 
th© orders. It resembles an anchor, and i« mtonuixod 
with egget. Borne writers style this moulding a tongue, 
from the likeness it bears to the forked tongue ol' a 
serpent . The wrought-iron ties that are placed in the 
walls of buildings, to prevent them separating, are 
also called anchors. The term is also applied to a 
part of the collar of a lock gate, 

Akcfojllge, tm'xkor-iij,* safe place fdr depositing it 
ship's anch r, that it may hold tho ground firmly. 
Stiff clay and bard sancl offer the best anchorages, 
und the best; position for a ship at anchor to take, is 
out of the tide or in a land-locked plaice. The term 
anchorage is also applied to the dues paid by ships for 
casting anchor. 

As CHoaiTE, An'-ko-rJU (Or. owrcAonw, I withdraw 
or retire}, a hermit, or one who withdraws himself 
from society, in. order to avoid the temptations of 
the world, and to /devote himself tojfcligtous duties. 
They lived in caves or desert plsoba, and usually 
practised great austerities, subjecting themselves to 
the inclemencies of the weather without proper clothing 
or habitation, restricting themselves to coarse a ml 
scanty fare, painful postures, and wearing 

iron rings or chains. Tlr^y KomeUmcs obtained great 
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fame for sanctity, and were visited for tlioir blessing, 
or from a belief that they possessed the power of 
curing diseases. Many of the early Christians bkd to 
retire to solitary and desert plahasr, in order to avoid 
persecution ; the order of. . A nehof i tea, :J^W(Bwer»,»r« 
in the 4»th century, and Paid the Antony, and 

Hilorton, are said to have been the first. Ah •ouvenis 
began to increase, these came generally to bo preferred 
as places of retreat. ' , , v • 

Anchovy, an-tcho'-te, or /W-eko-w fFf. anefuns), in 
Tchfch., a gen. of abdommol tnalaobptary^^« fishes, 
comprehended by Limunus in fcheClapem, or Herrings, 
hat separated from them by flnron Cuvier, (ove 
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Cr/urEiO-fE.) With the exception of the common an- 
chovy, they all inhabit the tropical seas of America 
and 'India. The common anchovy is found in the 
Atlantic, along the shores of France and Portugal. 
.Tti.s sometimes taken- oil the coasts of Holland and 

England ; bat 
i» abundant in 
the Mediter- 
ranean, where, 
oil* the island 
of Gorgon a, 
to the west of 
Leghorn, it is 
very plentiful. 
The months 
Mmmw \v\'\ : * of u J uue , 

i a nohow. . and July are 

t*o periods- when they quit the deep seas, ami visit 
the shores of the Mediterranean, which they enter 
iu immense shoals by the is trails of Gibraltar. The 
Romans compounded from them a favourite sauce, 
■which they termed garum. In modem times, the an- 
chovy is also regarded as an appetizing morsel in the 
form of pastes, &e. Charuc, Colour, bluish- brown on 
the back, and silvery white on the belly ; anal tin short, 
;t»d the dorsal placed immediately above the ventral. 
She, about three inches. — For Anchovy recipes, see 
Mrs. Becton’s llomthold Management. 

' Awcirovx Pkab. (See (Lai an.) 

Anciiusa, hn-ahoa'-ml, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tlia nail, orfl. VSoraginaccw. The? calyx it* 
•divided ij.il oil ve segments ; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
the mouth of the tube being closed with live scales ; 
t bi* stamens ure live in number ; the stigma is obtuse ; 
and the jichsrma, which are ovate, are surrounded 
by a thick ring. The species are herbaceous plants, 
growingiw temperate climates, and are all characterized 
by short- stiff huirs on the leaves and stems. Two are 
ivi habitants of Great. Britain ; namely, A. effivimii* 
(the uonunon nlkanet orbugloss) and A. semper riven*. 
The roots of the former, when boiled, yield u. demulcent 
drink, which waa price much used as a medicine. Both 
plants have spikes of blue flower?, very similar to those 
of the forget-me-not. The most important species ia 
A, tineforia,K native of the Levant and of the southern 
parts of Europe. It is cultivated for its roof, which 
contains a resinous ml colouring mat ter, anil is much 
used iji the arts, (See A lkankt Hoot ) A. panienlata 
and Korn** other species art) grown as ornamental 
gurdrrt-p hints. 

Anchvmc Acid, or Ascurviy, vn-cJioo'-riJr, the 
resinoa-j colouring matter of alkanct root. The aolu* 
'bdily of this principle in oil renders ulkauct root 
useful for colouring that- substance, Hair-oil is gene- 
rally coloured pink with aUcanct rqjri. 

Ancjiykosxs, iin-Hdo^ns (Gr. ngknhm, I bend), a 
term used in Med. to denote au iimnovubh-* or fixed 
id ate. of tv ioiut, Thu, condition may attack any joint 
of the body, and instances have been known of the 
whole body thus becoming anehylosed. In complete 
or true anchylosis, no motion whatever takes place, 
the beads of* the bones being connected together by 
osseous or bony matter. In incomplete or false an- 
chylosis, the immobility ari^s from adhesion of the 
f -niuvial membrane, or a thickening of the parts about 
v bo joint , and usually admits of some degree of mot ion. 
Anctiy loais frequently occurs after sprains, dislocations, 
•or fractures near a joint, and, indeed, may be occa- 
sioned by anything that beeps a joint long motionless. 
In order to prevent anchylosis, the joint is to be 
eternised as much as the state of the purr minding parts 
will admit ; if it cannot be prevented, tho joint is to 
fie. kept in the most convenient and natural position. 
Anchylosis is sometimes very desirable as a termi- 
nal ion of pi . inful diseases of the joints. 

AN'CMU^t, niu f -chent (Pr. ancien, Lat. antiquum), 
usually signifies very old, and is applied to something 
that existed or happened long ago. It is paid that old 
relates to a thing itself, as im old house ; ancient , to 
time in general, as an ancient custom ; but this distinc- 
tion is not always observed, Tn a more limited sense, 
)t is applied to that period of the world's history which 
■ preceded the overthrow of the Roman empire in the 
'West, jukI, in this sense, it m opposed to modern, which 
applies to the period since that event ; but even this 


distinction is not always observed. The term ancient* 
is sometimes used as including only the Greeks and 
Bounins ; as when wo speak of tho philosophy of tho 
ancient, h. In speaking of a thing which existed for- 
merly, but- which 1ms now ceased to exist, the term 
ancient is frequently used. 

Aw ciKNTS, gentlemen of the inns of court and 
chancery. In Gray's Inn, the society consists of 
benehera, ancients* hamster?, and students under tho 
bar ; and here theonrieM/* are of the barristers of the 
longest standing. In the Middle Temple, such as have 
gone through, or are past their readings, are termed 
ancient*. The inns of chancery consist of ancients anil 
students, or clerks ; and from the ancients, ;<me is 
yearly chosen the principal or treasurer. 

Anouk. drt.Kl-le I'Lftt.) , in Roman Antiq., a sacred 
shield, which was believed to have fallen from heaven 
during the reign of Numa Potnpilius. It was an object 
of veneration, more especially on account of the tradi- 
tion, which declared that so long as Rome possessed it 
ibc empire of tho world should l.«e hers. This holy 
•buckler was placed in the -keeping of twelve priests, 
in the temple of Mars ; and in order that it should bo 
the more effectually preserved, eleven other shields 
were made, so much like the true ancile, .as not to bo 
distinguishable from it. The ancile was held to have 
descended to the earth upon the calends of March , 
and, consequently, the twelve aueilia were once ever)' 
year, at this period, carried round the city in solemn 
procession. 

Ancim.a, or AwcrLtABTA, uh-sil-hiV-ri-ii, in Zook, a 
Venn given by Lamarck to a gen. of mollusea. They 
are somewhat numerous, principally found iu tropical 
climates. Home of them arc furnished with a small 
tooth, which is placed at the end of a groove crossing 
tho front of the shell. The most common species h 
the ivory-shell : this ami some others are distinguished 
from the genus iu general, by having the front of 
it? axis deeply pierced. The ehclla are usually very 
smooth, ns if polished. 

Ancok an-koWc-ue (Gr. agkon, tho elbow), 
in Aunt., a small triangular muscle, situated imme- 
diately beneath and behind 'ho elbow-joint. It li 
connected with the humerus above, and tlni ulna below, 
and npsisl* in extending the fore-arm. 

ANcxucs, vn-m'Aus, in Zool, a mollusc, commonly 
known as the fresh water limpet. It is common 
in stagnant water a«IU rivulets in Europe, America, 
an cH, he West I ndies, adherin g to si ones a nd plants. It 
i? closely allied to the pond -snail, differing principally 
iu 1 he conical form of the body and shell, It. agrees w ith 
it fu having two compressed triangular tentacles, with 
the eyes sessile on (he outer base, A cavity in tho 
middle- of tho back servos for tho purposes of respi- 
ration, and an aperture closed by a valve opens in 
the middle of the left side. These shells are occasion- 
ally mistaken for those of the Syphon aria 1 ; but they 
may bo readily distinguished by their being sinistra), 
very thin, and covered with a hairy periostraoa. 

Amih, dn’-dd, in Bot.» a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Euphorbwcue. The species A. brnsi- 
lienm is a tree which grows in. Brazil, having largo 
yellow dowers, and producing fruit about the size of 
an orange, but of an angular form. Each fruit con- 
tains two roundish seeds, resembling small chestnuts* 
These seeds, called Varga dosPaulistas, yield a very 
purgative oil, used medicinally in Brazil, the ordinary 
dose being twenty drops.; The seeds are also used for 
the same purpose as the oil. The bark, when thrown 
into ponds, is said to stupefy fish ; and this part o! 
the tree, roast ed, forms a favourite remedy for diar- 
rhoea brought on by cold. No other species is known. 

Asdanth, un-dan'-tai (Ital .), in Mus., a term used to 
imply a time somewhat slow, and. a performance dis- 
tinct- and exact. It forms the third of the five divi- 
sions of musical movement, and may be said to bo tho 
medium betweeu the extremes of quick and slow. It 
is likewise used substantively, thus an A »idu.:ilc 
of Haydn/' Ac. Andante affethmo. slow and with 
fueling ; andante epn. Ttudb. a little faster than andante ; 
andante graziim, slow but gracefully ; andante large. 
or largo liimdonte , — by this expression is understood that 
tho perlbrmance of the movement to which it n\ 
prefixed is to be alow, distinct, and exact; andante 
maestoso, slovr With majesty ; andante non troppo, slow. 



bat not too much so; andante pastorale, slow and with 
pastoral simplicity. 

Awdeba, in Bot., a pen. of plants be* 

longing to the mat* ord. Zaguminotta, sub-ord, JPapi- 
Uanaccas, charactermed-by » tme-oellndoae^Bneded pod, 
almost orbicular. The species A. inemia is » n ative 
of the West Indies, and is ©pmtnonly known aa the 
Cabbage-bark tree. The baric, called either oabbage- 
bark or worm-bark in Commerce, was formerly much 
used medicinally as an anlheimintic {se* this word). 
It possesses cathartic, emetic, andnarcotio properties. 
In large doses it Is poisonous. The tree is said by 
some authors to furnish the partridge-wood of the 
cabinet-makers ; butapiant befongms; to another order 
is named by others as the source of this ornamental 
wood. (*?se H*i«rsfiiA.| The species A, ntma, a native 
of Surinam, yields a bark with similar properties, which 
is commonly known as Surinam bark. 

Awniftox, or Han2>x&qw, (Teutonic andena 

or andela ; Bax. bvand~uen) t in Arch., aoentrivance 
' which was, in old Eng- 

**£&£&' lish houses and halls, 

YjfTf® made use of to assist in 

ipgM the burning of the logs 

BmM of Wood placed upon the 

HB hearth. In old invert* 

OH tories of furniture, the 

HUB temi * 8 frequently em- 

ffi8P 'AM ployed; ana at the pre- : 
/ ^ y/ dgljj sent time is sometimes 

W| / AjjPWtt & used for what is more 
AT jE fii ttk A >w VM^ commonly called a 
\f! ^OS WW ^ fire-dog. The audirous 
ItfvfflUmr were used in pairs, one 

Cf llullmmL***. on each side of the 

y nr hearth. The logs of 

nlt\w AjiW * wood were placed upon 
yJjJojp r\uw the horizontal bars, the 

flrfff upright portion, or 


lation named by the Greeks after the mythical daugh- 
ter of Cepheua and Cassiopeia. This constellation— - 
a very fine one— is composed of fifty-nine stars, 
[and occupied a considerable region of the heavens 
i below Cassiopeia, by which it may be easily found. A- 
t line drawn throagh the brightest star of the five form- 



ard frequently bore the ! 
iwupisv. ; armorial bearings of its 

Owner ; and sometimes arabesques, or other designs, 
wore traced upon it in silver, particularly iu the reign 
of James I. At a later period, the upright portion of 
the andiron was often fashionedabo represent a human 
figure. In the hall at Penshurst, Kent, a largo andiron 
it still to be seen standing up«n the hearth. 

Aw-Ubjeac^jb, dn-dre-ai^ne-e, in Bot., Split mosses, 
a fam. of terminal-fruited mosses, characterized espe- 
cially by the peculiar mode of splitting of the fruit, or, 
more correctly speaking, the aporanyium. This urn- 
shaped capsule divides perpendicularly, when ripe, 
into four or eight valves. Which remain attached toge- 
ther at their upper and fewer points. The few British 
species which constitute the gen. Andrau are natives 
of rocky and usually mountainous districts, 

Ahorbvidjb. (See Bilks.) 

Andrew's Day, -dn'-dvww, is the day ob- 
served by the churches of England and Borne in honour 
of this saint. It is the $0t£ Kovember, the day, ao* 
cording to some, on which he suffered martyrdom, 
according to others, on which bis relics were brought 
•to Constantinople, in ’.339- ; ! 

AwnaosciuM, un-dre'-vU-vr* (Gr. oner, a male, 
oikion, habitation), in Bot., a term applied to the 
stamens or male organs of a flowering plant, taken 
collectively. v--' ! 

AwDBOoYyobs, in Bot., a term sig- 

-nifving male-female, sometimes applied to that kind 
of ui florescence which exhibits diatmefmab (staminal) 
auu female (pistillate) flowers. - 

Ah im otnns, 3n-drfM-d#e* (Gr. andros, of matt, and 
eidwi, form), a term used is Mech. to denote an auto- 
maton in the figure of a human being, whioh, by means 
of a combination of springs, levers, Shi., skilfoJly con- 
trived, either walks or performs other external func- 
tions of a man, The most estebrated automaton 
figures of men whieh haye beeu exhibited in modem 
times, ape, the flute-player of Vaucanson, cou- 
Rtruetod and exhibited at, fans in IfilO ; and the 
chessplayer: of. M,:** Kempefeu, of Presburg. ($»e 

AUTOMATON. ) V 

AKwtoMXDA, a»-drom^M, ip. MUm., » ow&iet* 

, 5to 


represented in the celestial planisphere by the figure 
of a chained woman. - 

Andbophomc, arf-dro-for (Gr. oner, male, phoroa 
brought into), m Bot., *a name given to a tube or 
column formed by the onion of tike stamens by their 
filaments, os i%the flower of the maHow. 

Androfogon &n-dro**po«gan (Gr. brnw, man, j>c<?ok» 
beard), in Bot,, a gen. of grasses, or oat. or<t titnyunS' 
eras. A tufted root, thought to resemble a man's bea&l, 
is one of the characters of the gamut; hence its botanical 
name. Many species are remarkable for their fragraace, 
which is due to the presence of volatile oils, same of 
which are used in perfumery and medicine, There is 
considerable uncertainty, however, as to particular 
species which yield the different oils. A, Iwarancwa 
is supposed by some to have furnished the precious 
spikenard oil of Scripture ; and A. eatamv* aromatiem 
has been pointed to as being probably the plant termed 
the sweet calamus and sweet cane. The oil knawh in 
India os rosM or roue oil, and, in England, as Turkish 
essence, or oil of geranium, and oil of ginger-grata, 
is reputed to be the produce of the latter species ; but, 
in all probability, it is derived from several Indian 
andropogons. This oil is employed by the Turks to 
adulterate otto of roses, and is considered by some to 
be identical with the grass-oil of Neraaur. The species 
A. eitratum , Indian, lemon-grass, is most likely the 
source of the oil of lemon-grass of the shops, which is 
much employed in perfumery, under the namo of oil 
of verbena, from its odour resembling that of the 
sweet verbena, or lemon-plant. Citronelle, or eitroneUe 
oil, is also the produce of this, or of an allied species. 
The leaves of the Indian lemon-grass have been used 
as a substitute for tea, and too centre of the stem is 
employed for flavouring curries. A. mnricatH*, vittie- 
vayr or ousens, also yields a fragrant oil, which is 
much used medicinally in India, and there known as 
kuskus oil. Its root, which is imported into this 
country for scenting baskets and efctfbr articles, has 
been employed medicinally as a gentle stimulant and 
antiepasmoaic. 

ANJJBosjBMtnffr, fin-dro*se' mum* in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the hat. ord. Uypericoc*<B. The 
secies A. (ffieinaL* has tonic and astringent properties, 
which render it usffiul m medicine. 

AwnnotiB, Hri-urot'*, in Bot., a term signifying a 
stamen, which is affixed to the Greek numerals, in 
order to form names used in desoribingAowera, when 
it is desirable to indicate the actual number of otamens 
the y contain. Thus, the presence of only one stamen 
makes* a monandroua flower, as in the fDopurfe ; if two 
mole organs are present, the flower ia duMtcfow-*, as in 
the Ash and Privet. To complete the list in as small a 
space as possible, we will merely give the terms, 
number of stamens, and examples, thus 
three, most of the grasses; fe<ro«dW«s, four, &olly and 
Plantain; ptntandroua, five. Cowslip and Convolvulus; 
i heafandrou*, six. Idly and Tulip ; hejrtandrom, seven, 
iBsoulua and Tri entails ; ocirndrou,** eight, Ivy and the 
Heaths; evneandrom, nine. Flowering Bush; deoun- 
drom, ten. Pink and Saxifrage; dodecandrpu*, twelve, 
Asarabacca ; icasandrou$ t twenty, Strawberry ; patyax- 
droit*, numerous stamens, Poppy and WotcaHmy. In 
the oid Linnman system of classification, many of the 
classes were determined by the number of stamens in 
the flower, and these terms were in constant use. Tho 
natural system has, however, quite superseded that 
arrangement ; but the terms have been retained in 
desenptive botany, on aocount of their expressiveness. 

ASrroAOTE, W-eJc-dote (Gr. a, not* elMoa t given 
out or published), signifies hteralfy Aw out; 

©r published ; and hence it is a term sometimes applied 
to secret hMtorie*. Procopius gave this title to bia 
secret bistwy of the emperor Justinian and his wife 
Theodora. It is also applied to works of the ancients 
that hkve not before beon published, as the Anccdota 






Aneleofcric 


Anemones, Baa 


•(ira>ea ol‘ Muratori. Ia common language, an anee- a petal oid calyx, scarcely distinguishable from the 
dote is a detached incident or fact of as interesting corolla; and soft, woolly ackamia, which m some 
nature, usually connected with the life of a distin- species have. silky tails. As many of the species 
guished individual. flourish in very exposed situations, they have b«m 

Akblictuxc, tin' -e-lcW -trik, in Phys * a term some* called wind-flowers. The most remarkable English 
times applied to a body in which, under ordinary cir- species are A. minomsa and A. pnUatilla. Tho firsf. 
cumstances, eleotricity cannot be excited by friction, which is commonly known as the wood-anemone* is 
It is synonymous with the more familiar word non- one of oar earliest spring flowers, and may be inert 
electric. Anclectrioe have the power of transmitting with in full bloom during March and April in almost 
or conducting electricity. The best conductors, or the any wood. It is a perennial plant, with Wobbv matt 


naked ; diktyov, a net), in Bot., an ornamental species with purple. The species JhtUaitlla is the beautiful 
of ferns, succeeding well in open loamy soil. pasque-flower found growing wild on exposed downs 

J^uwioms, an^wi-op'-ti* (Gr. anehnon, naked; m several parts of England. It has finely-cut hairy 
ami*, appearance), in Bot., so named in aliueiou to leaves, and large purple flowers, very silky on the 
the appearance of the inflorescence. A genus of outside. The various garden anemones which exhibit 

S lants growing in marshes and pools of water in North so many brilliant odours, arc cultivated varieties of 
udia, North America, and China. the species A. coronarw and gtcllata, both natives of 

AHEMOXXfBS, (Or. aaemo«, the wind ; the Levant. The natural size of each flower is in- 
ynetran, a measure), an instrument for measuring the creased by cultivation, and many of (he stamens are 
force of the wind. Of the many anemometers which often changed into small petals, or, m other words* 
have been devised, that of Dr. Lind is the best for the flower becomes double* The anemones have, in 
ordinary observations. It consists of a curved tube common with other ItomunMjicefB, very acrid proper- 
of glass, partially filled with water and attached to a tics. Thus the leaves of the pasque-flower will raise 
scale. The tube is bent into somewhat the shape of blisters of the skin, and, if chewed, will produce irri- 
the letter XJ, and the bore is considerably contracted tation of the throat and tongue. The acridity of the 
at the bottom, as a check on the oscillations to which roots of this species is bo great, that, when adminis- 
the water is subject from alight variations in the force tered in very small doses, it occasions nausea, and 
of the wind. One leg of the tube is rather longer sometimes causes violent vomiting, 
than the other, and its upper part (A) is bent at right A Ska, the popular name for the plant* 

angles, so that the wind may blow into it horizontally, like animals formerly included in the gen. Actinia, but 
The wind, l>y acting upon the water in the one leg, now distributed in several genera. (Sec Actinia.) 
causes it to rise in the other — that is to say from B to They are found on all shores, generally attached to 
C,— until the pressure of the column of liquid balances the rocks which are only exposed at low tide. A great 
the force opposed to it; consequently, the height at number of beautiful species are common to our Bugtish 
which the water stands indicates the strength of the coasts, but the larger and more brilliant oneB occur in 

wind. Another common ane- tropical hors, When fully expanded, their tentacles, 

A l A □ momoter consists of four email which are usually richly coloured and arranged in 
■““"•"I —at metal vanes fixed to a horizontal regular circles, greatly resemble the petals of some of 

I 3 I axis, and made to revolve like our most symmetrical simple flowers, such as the . 

1 3 the sails of a windmill. On the marigold, carnation, and anemone ; or, still more 

I til f axis is a perpetual screw, which closely, the florets of composite flowers, such as the 

| -yC turns a vertical cog-wheel round daisy’ and chrysanthemum. This resemblance sug- 

1 a Rpcoo( i axis placed trams- gested the names »ea-an%ume* and animal-Jlower*, by 

B fta — vorsely to the former. To the which they ore commonly known. Since the invention 
mM ^jo second axis is attached a bar, of the aquarium (which see), these humble creatures 

on which a weight is fixed, bo liave become household pete, and their habits have 

111 h^ip that the sails cannot turn with- been carefully studied. It is only in the aquarium. 

|T jB out moving round the bar in a that they can be seen to advantage ; for when exposed 

vertical circle. W hen t he on tbeir native rocks by the fall of the tide, they appear 

dr ukd’s &KEMO- xv > u d aots upop tho sails, the either like smooth lumps of opaque jelly or as mere 

ujtkk bar rises; and this continues sand-coated excrescences. In each hemispherical or 

Until tho increased leverage of eonicallump, however, a puckered hole, indicating the 

the weight furnishes a counterpoise to the moving position of the mouth, can generally be detected, 
force of the wind. The number of degrees through when placed iu their proper element, and allowed to 
which the bar is moved to produce this effect is remain undisturbed, the sea-anemones gradually unfold 
■I their tentacles, and prepare to take into their elastic 

(I stomachs any dainty morsels which come within their 

jgfc H roach. They are extremely vorackms, and though 

apparently mere masses of jelly, they can digest almost 
l&Sk. w ^Msa k anything. The tentacles seem to have the power of 

benumbing the prey, for little wortna seized by them 
Jf ^bBv V^j Ey ' struggle lor a few moments, and then become para- 

0 iHr ^ lyzoii. A slight tingling or pricking sensation has been 

felt by some observers on touching the tentacles with 
bobinson s ait»momj.tbk. the hand, and t he microscope has revealed the existence 

measured on a dial, the hand of which turns on the of little coiied-up threads, which are believed to be the 

axis of the cog-wheel. By an ingenious instrument, stinging organs. A strong light annoys these curious 
which has boen recently invented, the fluctuations of creatures, though no special organs of vision have 
the wind are registered ou a sheet of paper made to been deteoted m them. The sea-anemones have an 
pass by clockwork under a pencil connected with a extraordinary power of reproduction; they may be 
movable plate on which this wind acts. Dr. Kobiuson’s cut perpendicularly or across, and each cutting will 
anemometer carries, upon a vertical revolving shaft, give origin toa no w animal. They produce living young, 
foar horizontal arms, at the extremities of which are which issue from tho mouth, and fix themselves upon 
four hemispherical cups : these cups are ascertained adjacent rocks. They also have the power of renro- 
to revolve at- the rate of one-third of the velocity of during their kind by gemmation, or budding. Tho 
the wind. By the aid of wheelwork the revolutions ol commonest British aperies is Actinia mmembryantkc' 
the cups are marked upon a dial, and the aggregate mum, the smooth sea-anemone, which is usually dark 
motion of thewind thus shown. (See Abbodtnamics.) red or .green. When left; by the tide, it appears like a 
Anemone, a-new'-o-ne (Gr. (memos, the wind), in tiny mould or jolly, but if touched, it is found to be of 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the cat. ord. a leathery texture, firm enough to withstand comuder- 
Manunmaacem, characterized by an involucre of tiiree able pressure. The tentacles are slender and very 
divided loaves* more or less remote from the flower; numerous; and around the margin of the mouth there 
71 
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jg a circle of azure tubercles, resembling turquoise beads. 
The species Actinobba dianthus, so called from its 
resemblance, when fully expanded, to 'the carnation, 
or dianthunt is generally pure white, or slightly tinted 
with cream or rose-colour. It is considerably larger 
than the smooth sea-anemone, and is the most coveted 
species of sea-side naturalists. Tcalia oramcorni * , 
the thick-horned animal-flower, lias fewer tentacles 
than the creatures we have mentioned, and these 
organs are beautifully translueid, and marked with 
coloured rings. It is one of the largest, and certainly 
the most cunoufl of our British sea-anemones. There 
are a great number of species, besides the three named 
above, found on our coasts.— Be/*. Gosse's History of\ 
I British &'ea- Anemones ; Johnston's British Zoophytes. 

Anekoid Bahomsteh, an'-e-roid (Gr. a, without, 
were*, watery, and eidos, form), the name given to an 
Ingenious instrument for indicating the variations of 
atmospheric pressure without the lud of a liquid, us in 
ordinary barometers. Its action depends on the prin- 
ciple, that if a very thin metallic tube be coiled, any 
internal pressure on its sides tends to uncoil it, and 
any external pressure to coil it still more. The instru- 
ment essentially consists of a thin metallic tube, curved 
so as to form about eeven-eightha of a circle. This 
tube, being exhausted of air and hermetically closed 
is fixed by its middle, so that whenever the atmospheric 
pressure diminishes, it uncoilB j and, on the other 
hand, whenever the pressure increases, it contracts. 
The ends of the tube are connected by levers with a 
needle, which travels over a scale, on which are marked 
divisions corresponding to the inches on the scale of 
the mercurial barometer. In another modification of 
the aneroid barometer, the pressure of the atmosphere 
acts upon a circular metal box, about three inches in 
diameter and a quarter of an inch deep, which has been 
nearly exhausted of air and then soldered air-tight. 
The sides of this vacuum-box are very elastic, being 
corrugated in concentric, rings, and they approach to 
or recede from each other, according as the pressure 
of the atmosphere is great or little : in fact, the metal ( 
box may be regarded ns an extremely sensitive spring. | 
The index hand in this instrument, as 
in the other, is connected with the essen- 
tial part by an ingenious arrangement 
of levers and springs. Mr.v. Browning 
and M. Bourdon have also devised im- 
proved barometers upon this principle. 

{ St :* Atmosvu buk, Baeomvteb.) 

Anksokuiza, un'-MO-ri'-zti, in Dot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. 
ord. Umbellijera ?. The species A. cit- 
pernio is cultivated as an esculent vege- 
table at. the Cape of Good Hope. 

An E'tuiiM, ti-ne'-fhum (Lut. amt hum, 
dill, anise), a gen, of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. V mbelufera. The species 
A. graveolens is commonly known as the 
Dili. The fruits — improperly termed 
seeds — of this plant arc imported into this country 
in large quantities every year from the south of France. 
They have carminative properties, du# to the presence 
of an essential oil, contained chiefly in the mM<e of the 
pericarp. Dill-water, for instance is a well-known 
domestic remedy for flatulence. The fruits are used 
in the manufacture of gin. 

Awxubtsm, cln'-w-nm (Gr. aneumno, I widen or 
dilate), in Burg., is generally defined to be a pulsating 
tumour, containing blood, and communicating with 
the interior of an artery. It is a tumour formed by a 
preternatural* dilatation of a part of an art ery, orby 
the extravasation of arterial blood in the cellular mem- 
brane, in consequence of u rupture or wound of the 
coat a of an artery. The former is termed true, the 
latter false or spurious aneurism. If the external 
membrane of an artery is injured, and the internal 
protrudes through it and forms a sac. It is called a 
mixed aneurism. Aneurisms arise partly from too 
violent motion of the blood, partly from preternatural 
weakness in the membranes of the artery. They are 
most frequent in the adult, between the ages of 30 and 
AO, and occur oftener in the male than in the female j 
but no age is wholly exempt from them. They maybe 
met with in any part of the body, and are usually 
divided into external and internal ; the former occur* 

n 


ring on the limbs, neck, or external part of the head 5 
the latter form in any of the cavities of the body, as the 
thorax or abdomen, and generally affect, the aorta or 
some of its principal branches. In the early stage of 
aneurism, if external, a small pulsating tumour is 
observed, which entirely disappears when compressed, 
but returns as soon asHhe pressure is removed. It 
continues to grow larger, ana as it increases in size its 
pulsations become weaker, partly on account of its 
greater distance from the course of the blood* and 
sometimes also from the accumulation of fl brine within 
the cyst. Sometimes this flbrine consolidates, and 
becomes connected with the walls of the cavity, which it 
at length fill® up, occasionally bulging into and choking 
up the artery. This, however, is a termination of 
aneurism that is unfortunately rare. In most- crises, 
the dilatation of the sac goeB on until, if not arrested, 
the inclosing membranes give way, and the patient 
expires from loss of blood ; or death may be produced 
by prossure upon important parts, as the trachea, 
oesophagus, nerves, See . The cure of aneurism con- 
sists in applying a ligature to the artery above the 
tumoiiT : the ingress of blood into the sac is thus pre- 
vented, and its contents are gradually absorbed. The 
blood, being interrupted ir. its course through tho 
artery, passes with greater force into the collateral 
branches, permanently enlarging them ; and thus tho 
necessary circulation to the parts beyond the obstruc- 
tion is carried on. Internal aneurisms not admitting 
of such treatment, recourse must be had to such means 
us moderate the action of the heart, and depress the 
general circulation, thus inducing the formation of 
fibriuo within the sac, which may gradually fill it up. 
These consist of repeated bleedings, low diet, perfect 
rest, and the administration of gentle laxatives and 
medicines which moderate the action of the heart; as 
digitalis, &c. 

Am; el, uw'-jel, an ancient gold coin in England, 
which was so named because it boro upon its obverse 
the figure of tho archangel Michael piercing a dragon. 
It appears to have been first coined in France, about, 
1310. In 1405 Edward IV. introduced it into England, 



ANGEL. 

where it continued to bo coined until the dose of the? 
reign of Charles I. Its value differed in different 
reigns, but is now ouly an imaginary sum, or money 
of account, implying ten shilling*. 

Angel, a term which is derived from the Greek 
apfjelos , signifying an envoy or messenger. It is 
thus properly the name of an office, without re- 
ference to the person employed ; and hence human 
beings, as prophets, priests, &c., are sometimes cuffed 
angels. The Jews, however, and after them tho 
Christians, have regarded angels as a class of intelli- 
gences superior to man, employed iu carrying out the 
Divine commands. They have ou several occasion* 
revealed themselves to man. Before 'the captivity of 
Babylon, no angel is mentioned by name. After that; 
time the names of Raphael, Gabriel, Olid Michael, occur 
in Scripture. The Jews divided them into different 
classes and ranks ; and Dionysius the Areopagil e, iu 
his Heavenly Hierarchy, divides them into three classes, 
each containing os many orders. Most- hold that angels 
were created before the visible world; others, on one 
of the six clays ; for, even on what day it took place, 
they are not agreed. Swedenborg gives a classification 
and detailed account of angels. 

Angel-Fish {Bquatina Angclm ),— -This curious fish. 
Which is common on tho British coasts, derives it* 
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Maine of angel-fish lromitB pectoral fins ha vinfr some re- 
semblance to wings. It is remarkably ugly , having a large 
bead and capacious mouth, set with five rows of teeth, 
which are broad at the base, and sharp and pointed 
above. Like the rest of the shark tribe, these teeth, 
by the aid of muscles, are capable of bSing raised and 
depressed. It has small eyes, set in a crescent-shaped 
orifice. The back is very rough, and of a grey colour ; 
the belly is white and smooth. It. is an extremely 
voracious fish ; and, lying at the bottom of the water, 
preys upon the smaller fish* which abound there. It 
measures about eight 'feet in length, and weighs about 
a hundred pounds. Formerly 'its flesh was considered 
«■ delicacy : but modern epicures pronounce it coarse 
and unpalatable. The skin of this lush isjused by cabi- 
net-makers for polishing purposes, and is also made 
iniTfca Ihic kind of shagreen. The peculiar structure of 
this fish has gained for it two other names, by which it. 
is frequently known. By Romo it is called the monk- 
fish, because its head appears to be enshrouded in a. 
hood. The term fiddler-fish has also been given it, 
although its shape bears little resemblance to that 
musical instrument. A species (St/uatina aculeata), 
which has a row of spines along tho back, is found in 
the Mediterranean. 

Angelic A cm, ii »' -geV - ik T h i a acid is met with 
in the roots of the. different, species of angelica. From 
the possibility of distilling it, and from its high fusing- 
point, it is supposed to belong to the oleic series. 

Angelica, in Hot. (See ARCH ANGELIC A.) 

Angelica Trek. (See Arai.ia.) 

AngeltcI) or Avoxrjcs, tingd'-ike, an ancient sect 
of heretics, supposed to have liecu so called from their 
worship of angels. The council of Laodieea denounced 
this error, slating that “ Christians ought not to for- 
sake the church of God, and go aside, and hold con- 
venticles, to invoke or call upon tho names of angels, 
which things are forbidden." 

Angemtes, an'-jcl-dea, a fleet of heretics which 
existed in tho reign of the emperor Anastasius, about 
494, and w ere so called from Augelium, a place in the 
city of Alexandria, where they held their first meeting*. 
They held that the persons of the Trinity are the 
K'lti/e • that none of them exists of himself and of his 
own nature ; hut that there is a common God existing 
in them all ; and that each is God by a participation of 
this deity. ,, 

Anouk, tin' -per, an emotion of the mind, occasioned 
by an injury done or offered to a person, or some one in 
whom he feels interested, and accompanied by a desire 
of revenge. Like the other meni al passions, anger has 
its use and its abuse. “ In morality, and in preserving 
the order of the world, resentment is a powerful in- 
strument. Not merely the hurt that anger prompts 
to, but tho very expression and aspect of the passion, 
inspire dread, and make men exert themselves to avoid 
causing it. Our anger is a wall of fire around us. In 
the government of human beings, the display of angry 
feelings suffices very often to check disobedience." 
{Bain's Emotions and Will. ) The abuse of the passion 
is when it. is occasioned by trivial or insufficient 
causes, or when it is continued too long. “ Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath" is one of those 
flaying* of Scripture that contain volumes of philosophy. 
The proper government of this passion, which ull should 
strive after, consist* not in suppressing it, but in 
repressing that desire of revenge to which it gives 
rise. Tim effects of anger upon tho physical system 
are very marked. The action of the heart is much 
increased, and the circulation of the blood is accele- 
rated ; the face becomes red and swollen, tho brows 
knit, the eyes startle, and the whole body is in violent 
agitation. It frequently gives rise to diseases of tho 
heart, brain, or other organs; but remarkable cures 
are also reported to have been effected by it, as ague, 
paralysis, gout, &c. 

Angina Pectoris, an-jd-nd petf-fo-ris, literally sig- 
nifies a contraction or tightening of tho chest, and 
in Med. is the name of a disease of the chest, character- 
ized by a feeling of painful constriction at the lower 
part of the sternum or breastbone, inclining to the 
left side, and extending to the left arm. Tho pain is 
very acute, accompanied with a difficulty of breathing, 
irregular action of tho heart, and a feeling of approach- 
ing dissolution. The paroxysms last from a few minutes 
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to half an hour or more, and come on suddenly, at 
irregular intervals. They are often excited by violent 
exercise, strong mental ©motion, or a derangement of 
the digestive organs; but frequently make tbeir ap- 
pearance without any manifest exciting cause. It in 
met with chiefly in tho middle-aged or old, and is more 
frequent in mules than females. Physicians are by no 
means agreed as to the seat and nature of this disease, 
and dissection has shown almost every disease of the 
thoracic viscera in connection with it. It seems most 
probable, however, that it primitively arises from a 
disordered state of the nerves in connection with tho 
lungs and heart, which produce organic changes in 
these organs, or in tho largo vessels communicating 
with them. It is the nature of this disease to proceed 
from bad to worse, until at last the patient expires 
during a paroxysm of more than usual severity or 
duration, or falls a victim to some of the many organic 
lesions of the heart with which it is so often attended. 
Where the patient is young, or of good constitution, 
and where there are no symptoms of organic affection, 
success frequently attends early, active, and judicious 
treatment. Violent exercise and strong mental emo- 
tions are to be avoided, us well as long fasting or too 
full meals, and sudden exposure to great heat, or cold, 
lu fact, the patient “must lead a sober, quiet, and 
temperate life, in which neither the emotions of the 
soul arc to disturb tho functions of the body, nor 
corporeal affections are allowed to disturb tho serenity 
of the mind." 4 

AWGXOWGnars, ttn'-je-o-sperm (Gr. trggeion, a vessel, 
(tperma, seed), in Hot., flowering plants having their 
ovules' or rudimentary seeds in cased, or in ovaries. 
The ovules are fertilized indirectly by the action .of tho 
pollen on the stigmas. Plants with naked ovules aro 
distinguished as Gymwsperms (see this word). In tho 
system of classifi- 
cation adopted by 
Professor Ben Hey, 
the great class of 
Dicaiyledunes me 
divided into angio- 
spernious and gym* 
nospermous plants . VRV1T OP AN angiostrem. 

The first division, which is termed Angiospermia, is 
by far the more comprehensive, and embraces the 
sub-classes Thalviijlorcg, Cah/cijhra-., CoroWjlorte , and 
Movnelampdeai. The second division, called Gymno- 
s per mi. a, forms a single sub-class. (See Botany - , Ov ule, 
Sized.) 

Angle, ting'-el (Lat. angulus, a corner), in Geom., 
the inclination of two lines meeting one another in a 
poiut. Those lines are also called tho “legs" of an 
angle. I t is not upon the length of those lines or legs, 
but upon the degree of their separation, that their 
definition depends. A pair of compasses will afford a 
practical illustration of different angles: half-way 
between shut and straight they exhibit a right angle ; 
close them a little, and they cental h an acute angle; 
open them u little, and they contain an obtuse angle. A 
right angle is an angle of 00 degrees. (See G eometry.) 

Angler, rbi//-Zor, a term applied to one who fishes 
with an angle, an instrument consisting of a rod, line, 
and hook, by means of which fish are taken, 

Angler-Fish (Lopkius pismtoriiat ). — The angler -fish 
is known also as the sea-devil, fishing- frog, and toad- 
fish, Judging from its appearance, the name fishing- 
frog would seem to be the more correct appellation, 
as it more resembles a gigautic tadpole than anything 
else, and a very ugly tadpole to boot, as it is, almost 
without exception, the most ungainly-looking fish in 
creation. Its head, which forms quj/o half of its body, 
is flattened on tho top, and the mouth extends nearly 
the whole width of the bead, on the top of which are 
placed, pretty closely together, its two large black 
eyes. The nostrils have no external orifice, but two 
internal ones, answering the same purpose. The lower 
jaw of the angler is considerably longer than tho 
upper; both arc provided with rows of sharp conical 

teeth, Tho upper parts of the body arc of a brown 
colour, tho lower parts white. The pectoral and 
ventral fins are of the same colour, and the tail is 
nearly black. The angler, being a voracious fish, and 
at the same time far from an industrious one, is com- 
pelled to resort to artifice to obtain a living, and the 
j)3 
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modus operandi is somewhat singular. Affixed to the 
front oi its head are two bony filaments, the foremost 
on® dilated at the tip, and having a silvery lustre. 
Firstly* Lophius pitealoriua settles itself comfortably 
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at the bottom of the water, and, shaking up the mud 
or sand a bit, makes the water somewhat turbid. 
Having thus hid its ugly person from the gaze of 
squeamish fish, who might take an objection’ to its 
appearance, and hence keep clear of its locality, it 
lazily flutters the appendage aforesaid to and fro in the 
water. The bait easily takes, and small fish, who imagine 
they are about to make a meal of the little shining worm 
find themselves, in a t winkling, in the capacious ja w fit 
of the angler. Not always, however, does it obtain its 
food in the manner described ; but sometimes exhibits 
a boldness which certainly seems more in unison with 
its bloodthirsty appearance. Mr. Yarn'll relat es two 
sueli instances. In one case, a cod had been hooked 
by a fisherman, and on being drawn to the surface, he 
was astonished at finding an angler hanging to it. So 
tenacious did it keep its grip on the cod, that lie was 
compelled to strike it a severe blow before it would 
quit its hold. Another time, an angler bad seized a 
conger cel, and the latter had wriggled itself into the 
bronchial aperture of its captor. In this condition, j 
they were both brought to t he surface. The average ! 
size of the angler is about throe feet, although it has 
been known to attain a length of five feet. Ln itself, 
tho fish ia of no value ; but many of the lull found in 
its stomach arc generally quite uninjured, sometimes 
alive j and the fishermen, frdtyicntlv’ make n little 
money by exhibiting the fish itself toVeatride visitor*, 
morally accompanying their exhibition with a most 
doleful lamentation upon the ravages committed by 
their not very prepossessing captive. Closely allied 
to the foregoing species are several others i — I. The 
Cornish angler ( Lop fi t us eornttbicuv) ; 2. the murieated 
angler { Lophius muricafm i) ; It. tins beaked angler 
(lophius rostral fiur) ; <1. the harlequin angler {Lapkins 
hixtrio) ; ft. the striped angler (Lophius xtriaivs) ; ft. 
the marbled angler (Lophiim manmratm). — lief. 
Dallas’s Hist., of Animal Kingdom. 

Angling, ting' -ling, the occupation of a fisherman 
particularly applied to the art of taking fish in f resh 
water, rivers, ponds, and brooks, with a rod, line, and 
hook, to which is attached a natural or artificial bait 
or mro. There are two methods of angling, — flydlshimr 
aud bait-flailing. Tho former is chiefly practised during 
the summer months, when insects arc must plentiful 
hy those who arc really fond of a sport requiring 
considerable skill, and affording no small degree of 
excitement, and angle for salmon and trout, and those 
fish which are usually found in rapid rivers and swift- 
running streams. Bait-fishing is generally followed in 
deep sluggish rivers and large pond-like pieces of 
water, which are«frpqucnted by perch, roach, carp 
pike, dace, tench, gudgeon, &«, “The necessary tinhiug- 
taofeio for an angler comprises a rod and reel, lines 
book*, silkworm gut, and artificial flics; a fishing or 
tackle book especially, for the reception and preserva- 
tion of these articles when not in use ; baits of various 
kiwis, boxes, floats, and a basket. The most useful 
rod is *no fitted with different top-joints, which will 
serve for the purposes of throwing a fly, dibbing or 
dapping with a worm , foruwob, blue bottle -fly, or grass- 
hopper, or trolling with a minnow or stickleback. A 
salmon rod should be seventeen or eighteen feet long, 
stoat, strong, and tolerably stiff ; for trout, a shorter) 
lighter, and more clastic rod should be used. The 


most convenient rod is made in pieces, about three feet 
or more in length, fitted together with joints, with a 
spear screwed into the bottom of the butt or stock 
of tho rod, which Should be hollow, to hold extra top- 
joints. The red commonly used is a small brass multi- 
plying one, which may be attached to tho rod at 
pleasure, by rings sliding oti the butt, allowing the. 
angler to wind or utwvind his lino with greater 
rapidity and without check. The beat lino fop general 
purposes is made of hair; but, for trolling, a silk lino 
ia preferable. It shoulcT be white, or of a reddish' 
colour, for clear streams; and grey, or black and 
white, for deep and muddy water. A lino should bo 
about thirty or forty yards in length, and taper from 
tho end attacked to the reel. The best arc woven or 
laited together in one piece, mid thus arc free i rim 
nots, which prevent the lino from running *'frrtnly 
through the rings attached to the rod. A collar of 
silkworm gut, consisting of many strands firmly knotted 
together, ia attached to the end of the lino for fly- 
fishing, to which arc fastened tho artificial flics beet 
suited for the season or the fh*h the angler desires to 
take. Hooka are made of various sizes, numbered 
from 1 to 18, ranging from some inches in length to 
half an inch, or even less. Tho best arc* manufactured 
at Jludditeh. Floats are made of cork or quill, 
heavier at one end than the other, to remain upright 
in the water. Tho basket ia peculiar in shape, largo 
at the bottom, and smaller nt t he top ; hollowed behind, 
to rest with comfort on the angler's back, and sus- 
pended across the chest and shoulder by, a sirup of 
leather. In addition to these, » guff and landing-net 
are sometimes carried, to secure ihb of some weight 
when they have been brought into shallow water. Tho 
natural baits commonly used by anglers arc gentles, 
which arc tho larva of the common blowfly; the larva 
of the phryganeu, culled caddy or cad dice-warms ; tho 
common earth-worm, found in gardens and grass- 
fields ; brandlings arid rod-worms, found in dunghill*?; 
the larva of the gadfly, found under cow-dung; cater- 
pillars of various kinds, and different pastes or corn po- 
sitions, which arc now considered to be of little use. 
These nre baits for ground fishing, mid must be sunk 
to touch tho bottom, or nearly .so; for which purpuso 
split, shot arc attached to the' gul -line, a liltly uhovo 
the hook. Artificial flics are .mu do from the mickles 
of fowls and tho feathers of uu-iou* birds, coloured 
wool, tho flux of the Karo jv.u1 rabbit, and tho fur of 
mice and other animal?. These materials are neatly 
tied to the shank of the Uoolc with silk, to present soirnv 
resemblance to the insect it in intended to imitate* 
Among tho most common arc the red palmer- 
fly, the blue dun fly, the brown fly or dundrnkc, tho 
spider-fly, cod t%o green drake or May -fly. For 
salmon-fishing, large flies arc required, made of brilli- 
ant and gaudy materials.— Willi the. description of tho 
various fish that frequent the rivers and lakes of tho 
United Kingdom, Norway, Canada, and other count riba, 
information will be found respecting the locations and 
seasons in which they may 'bo taken, and the baits 
best suited for the -purpose. (Set Salmon, Trout, 
Fijce, &c.) — lief. Isaak ’Walton’s Complete Angler; 
Sfoddwt's Angler's Ctmpunian ; ColquhoiuFa Moor and 
Look ; Stewart’s Practical Angler. 

An g lo-C AT irotiic or Anglican Carmen, Unf-lu 
kan, a term employed to designate those ehnrcbea 
which embraced tho principle* of tho Established 
Church of England. It includes the United Church 
of England and Ireland, the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, the Colonial Episcopal churches, and the 
American Episcopal Church. When and by Whom 
Christianity was introduced into England is not ascer- 
tained ; bat, according to Home, it Was in the time of 
Apostles or their immediate snccossorB. “When 
the Britons were conquered by the Anglo-Saxons, who 
wero heathens, the Church was persecuted, and its 
adherents driven into Wales, or reduced to a state of 
slavery. St. Augustine was, about the year 51H5, amt 
■I 9 r °Sory I., along with some forty others, 
wu in order to convert, the Anglo-Saxons. 

YVnen Christianity begun to spread among the Saxons, 
tbo conversion of tho king of a Saxon otate was imme- 
diately followed by the elevation of his benefactor to h 
bishOpnc, the limits of which wore usually conform*- 
noun with those of his kingdom, Subsequently, mnw> 
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of the Larger dioceses were divided, and new bishoprics 
created; and, with the exception of some changes 
effected in the reign of Henry VIII., and a few of 
recent origin, the present bishopries are the same as 
those established in Anglo* Saxon times. At first, the 
Church in England existed in a state of comparative 
freedom and parity; but .gradually, and at length 
completely, she became assimilated in doctrine and 
practice to the Church of Home, and subject to her 
.domination. From the time of Wyoliffe to the reign 
of Henry VIII., nearly every parliament adopted 
measures to resist pontifical supremacy ; and t hey even 
several times suggested to the sovereign the appro- 
priation of church property to secular objects. From 
L'.'H England may be said to have possessed a national 
c\jur»H) ; for ever since, except during the brief reign 
of Mary, the civil laws by which Christianity has been 
-established and expounded have derived their force 
entirely from the sanction of the government of the 
state. In 1586 the Convocation passed, and the king 
adopted, certain articles, in wbicii the Bible and the 
three Creeds are act forth as the foundation of belief ; 
baptism, penance, confession, ami belief in the corporal 
presence, are declared essential to salvation ; and jus- 
tification is said to be obtained by the union of good 
works with faith. Images were to be used as exam- 
ples, not os idols ; saints were to be honoured, not 
worshipped; the use of holy water was allowed, hut 
its efficacy denied; indefinite prayer was permitted 
for the dead; and the existence of an unspecific pur- 
gatory was affirmed. In the following year the king 
put: forth a fuller exposition of belief, in a book adopted 
by the Convocation, and entitled “The Institution of 
a Christian Man.” In 1530 the law of the Sir Articles 
was passed ; these weyc --1 . The doctrine of the Real 
Presence ; t. the communion in one kind only ; 3. the 
perpetual obligation of vows of chastity ; 4. the utility 
of private .masses; 5. celibacy of the clergy; (5. the 
necessity of auricular confession. Death by fire a ud 
the forfeiture of all possessions were the penalties 
enacted for controverting the first article, and impri- 
sonment or death for the rest; but in 1544 these pe- 
nalttea were somewhat modified, though the numbers 
that suffered death under them were still very great. 
During the brief reign of Edward VI. the doctrines 
of the Roformsjion made rapid progress ; the law of 
the Six Articles was repealed ; the celebration of pri- 
vate masses was prohibited ; the laity were allowed the 
communion of the cup; marriage was permitted to 
the clergy; images were removed from the churches; 
altars were converted to communion -tables ; and, 
finally, in 1553, the Forty-two Articles acre issued, 
establishing the doctrines of the Chrfrch nearly as they 
stand at present. A new communion service, differing 
but slightly from that now in use, was produced iu 
1547, and in 1549 the English Liturgy was first intro- 
duced, and, after being revised and somewhat altered, 
was confirmed by parliament iu 1552. During the 
short reign of hjary, Romanism was re-established, 
and about 300 persons paid for their opinions with their 
lives. On the accession of Elizabeth, Protestantism 
was restored. In 1559 the Act of Uniformity re- 
established, with little variation, the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and in 1071 the Articles of Religion were 
adopted in their present form, and confirmed by act 
of parliament, (See Articles, Thiutv-nine.) The 
doctrines of the Church of England are embodied in 
her Articles and Liturgy (which eee)i the Book of 
Common Pray er prescribes her mode of worship ; and 
the Canons of 1603 contain , so far as the clergy are con- 
cerned, her code of discipline.— Kef. Huligams Cenatu t 
of Mug land and Waite in 385], by Horace Maun. 

Alt ci lomavia, any' -lo-mtii ' a term used in 
.France and Germany to denote a desire to adopt, or 
an admiration for, the maimers, customs, institutions, 
Ac., of England. “ We have less reason,” says the 
German Comermtiam Lexicon, “ to complain of the 
Gorman Anglomania of the present day, than we had 
of the Gallomauia of a former period." 

Anglo-Saxon AncmtEcru rk. (*SW Architecture, 
Anglo-Saxon.) 

Anglo-Saxon Language, .(&* English Lan- 
guage.) 

Anglo-Saxonh, un’-glo mx'-one, the general historic 
name given to the Angles, Jutes, ana Saxons, tribes 
75 


Angora Wool 

from the North of Germany that arrived if England 
at intervals from 449 to 547, under Heugist and Hors*, 
and numerous other chiefs, and gradually subjugated 
the greater part of the country, founding the Saxon 
heptarchy. The Saxons arc supposed to have colonised 
the south-eastern coast long before this period, end, if 
this be the cane, it is probable that the frequent inter- 
course of the Gorman tribes with these settlements led 
them to conceive the idea of taking possession of the 
entire country after the departure of the Romans. The 
Jutes first, coming from Schleswig, made themselves 
masters of Kent, part of Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight ; the Saxons, shortly after, took the central and 
remaining southern parts of England; while the Angles, 
arriving in hands in 527 and subsequent years, settled 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, the country north of the 
Humber, atiS the lowlands of Scotland. These 
invaders, in the eighth century, divided the territory 
that they had gradually wrested from the Britons 
into % seven states, known as the Heptarchy, and 
formed a federal league for mutual protection against 
foes from without, under a leader to whom the title of 
Bretwalda was given. (See Bretwai/da.) These states 
were united in 827, by Egbert, king of Wessex, who 
thus became king of England, or the land of the Angles. 
The Anglo-Saxon a were the dominant power in Eng- 
land from 419 to tho Norman conquest in 1056, except 
during tho short time the country was under Danish 
rule, from 1017 to 1042. They were converted to 
Christianity by Augustine, who was sent to England 
as a missionary in 596, by Fope Gregory I. The laws 
and customs of the Anglo-Saxons were derived front 
their German ancestors ; but these were modified aud 
impro ved by Alfred the Great, who laid the foundation 
of the unrivalled constitution of thiB country. The 
cyning, or king, was the first pereon in the state; his 
office was at first elective, but afterwards became 
hereditary, though subject, in a great measure, to the 
will of tii ft people. The king was assisted in the 
government by an. assembly called the Witenagemote 
(me W it knag emote) , computed of the leading men 
m the kingdom among the nobles and clergy; and, 
without the consent of this body, the king could not 
levy taxes, or commence or end any war. The next 
in rank to the king and athelinga, or persona related 
by blood to the sovJVeign, were the ealdonnen, or 
aidormen, men possessed of great power and influence 
in civil and military affairs, who governed large tracts 
of lurid, or shires, as lieutenants of the king. The 
thanes, or inferior nobles, held a position in the social 
scale between these and the ordinary mass of the 
people, who were termed ceorls : these were free men. 
The slaves, or tbeows, sometimes called thralls, formed 
a still lower class, and belonged to the holder of the land 
on which they were born, and from which they never 
moved, the transfer of an estate from one possessor to 
anot her necessitating the purchase of the slaves. Com- 
position was made fur homicide and theft, and crimes of 
all kinds, by payments in money or cattle, the amount 
of remuneration in all esses being regulated by tho 
stat ion in life of the man to whom the wrong had boon 
done. Tho kingdom was politically divided into dis- 
tricts called shires ; each shire into hundreds, arid 
ouch hundred into tithings, ten in number^ the tithing 
containing ton families, the members off which were 
mutually bound for each other’s good conduct and 
observance of the laws. Scirgemotes, or assemblies 
of the leading men in each shire, under the ealdormati, 
were held half-yearly .—Ref. Sharon Turner 1 * Ilktarg 
of the Anglo-Saxons ; Kemble's Saxons in England ; 
Knight’s Popular History of Mngtmul. 

Angora Cat. (See Cat.) 

Angora Goat, (in-goy i -<i > a beautiful animal, native 
of Angora, a mountainous city in Asia Minor. These 
goats have flue, soft, silky hair, quite eight iuchcfl m 
length. From this goat-hair a sort of yarn, caued 
camel-yarn and Turkish yarn, is made. The term 
camel is often erroneously supposed to be derived from 
the name of that animal ; it comes, however, from Die 
Arab, chamit, tine. The akin of the Angora goat also 
yields that fine kind of leather known as oriental 

Angora Wool is much used in tho manufacture of 
flue cloths, shawls, &e. The wool is derived from the 
long-haired goat of Angora, the Cashmere goat (Capra 
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lanigera\, and the shawl-goat of Thibet (Chanom). 
Lieut. Connolly thus describes the animal and its habi- 
tat ; — “ Take Angora as a centre, then Kizzil Ermah 
(or Holy’s) Compare, and from eight to ten hours’ 
march (say thirty miles) beyond Bebczzor, and the 
same distance beyond, to near Nalaban, — from the 
whole of this tract the common bristly goat is ex- 
cluded, and the white-haired goat alone is found. The 
fieeoe of the white Angora goat is called tj/fiJc (the 
Turkish for goat’s hair), in distinction to i/un or yupak, 
sheep’s wool. After the goats have completed their 
first year they are clipped annually in April or May, 
and yield progressively, until they attain full growth, 
from 350 drachms to I* oka of tiftik (from 1 to 
4 lb. English).” Tlio raw hair of the goat is ex- 
ported to France and England, both woven into the 
beautiful fabrics bearing the name of Angora, and in 
the rough state as yarn. It is the raw material which 
comes principally to England and France, the woven 
'fabric, being chiefly retained in Turkey. In 182(1, the 
year when the first specimen of this product arrived 
m England from Constantinople, so little was the wool 
appreciated, that it. fetched in the market only 1(V/. 
per pound. Mr. Southey, in his work upon Colonial 
Sheep and Wools', informs us that “ within the last few 
years a new texture made of goat’s wool has been 
introduced both into France and this country, which 
calls for particular attention. The texture consists of 
stripes and checks, expressly manufactured for ladies’ 
dresses, and having a soft feel and silky appearance. 
The wool of which this article is made is chiefly the 
wool of the Angora goat . This wool reaches us through 
the Mediterranean, and is chiefly sliipjied at Smyrna 
and Constantinople. Ia colour it is the whitest known 
in the trade, and now more generally used in the 
manufacture of fine goods than any other. There are, 
however, other parts of Asiatic Turkey from which 
limited supplies are received, but in quality not so 
good as that produced in Angora. After the manu- 
facture of shawls with goats* wool declined in France, 
this raw material remained neglected for a long while. 
About the year 1852, however, the French made 
another attempt, and brought out » texture for ladies’ 
dresses in checks and stripes, which they call pail dc 
(die ore. The warp is a iine-sputyeilk coloured, aud the 
weft Angora or Syria white wool, which was then 
thrown on the surface. This article has a soft feel 
and looks pretty, but in weaving ia apt to cut. The 
price of a drees of French manufacture has been from 
£%. 10s. to £li t but, by adopting a cotton warp, the 
aame article is now made in England and sold for 15s. ; 
and it is found that the cotton warp, a a a mixture, 
suits the goals’ hair best.” The wool is manufactured 
chiefly at Bradford and Norwich, and some of it in 
Scotland. In France it is spun in Paris, Montafaire, 
and elsewhere. In J HIS the quantity of goats* wool 
imported into (his country was 896,865 lb. ; in 1863 it 
reached 3,431,705 ll>., which, taken at the average 
value of nearly 2s. lid. per lb., gives tho total of 
£602,728. In England it is manufactured into light 
cloth for overcoats, for plush, and for coach-lace, &c. 
In France it ia manufactured into shawls, in value 
varying from £-4 to £16 each. A lace is likewise made 
from it, which can be sold at half tho price of tho 
costly Chantilly and Valenciennes lace.— Kef. lire’s 
Diet, of Arte, Manufacture?, and Minas. 

As&BJKcr.vr, un-grt'-kum, in Hot.., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the n at. ord. Orchid ace a, the Orchis 
family. Tho dried leave:; of the species J.fragrans 
form Fab am or Boprbon tea, used in the Mauritius for 
making a beverage somewhat resembling the infusion 
of ordinary Chinese tea. 

Air ft uill a . ( Sea E k r,. ) 

Augumtuh Ovum, an-gm'-num o'-vum (Lat., adder- 
stone), the adder-stone, supposed to be made by tho 
saliva of a cluster of serpents, aud posseted of magi- 
cal virtue. The superstition was prevalent among the 
ancient Britons, and is still faintly preserved amongst, 
the Welsh peasantry. It was a glass bead used by 
the Druids, who pretended that tin? possessor should 
be fortunate in all his undertakings, The test of its 
'genuineness was to enchase it with gold and throw it 
into the river. If it was genuine, it would swim 
against the stream. 

Ajtguib. (See Blind- worm.) 
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Angttstura Bark, or Cuspabia Bark, Hnym-tu’-rtl, 
a valuable drug, imported directly or indirectly from 
South America. In small doses it acts as a stimulant, 
ton ie, and febrifuge; while, in large doses, it is some- 
what emetic aud purgative. This bark is the produce 
of different species of Galipea (which *w), and its 
characteristic properties aepend on the presence of 
an active principle, to which tho name Oanparm has 
been given. It has fallen jnt.o disrepute on the conti - 
mint, in consequence of the substitution for it of a 
very poisonous bark obtained from the Strychnm nux- 
ro mica. At one time the substitution was so common, 
that the importation of Angostura bark into Austria 
was prohibiten, and the whole of it then found was 
ordered to bo destroyed. At the present time fiueh*h 
substitution is happily very rare, though it was de- 
tected a few years since in Dublin. 

As HW G A . ' (See 0 A RT K ft . ) 

Anhydride, ii.id-hi-dride (Or. a, without, and 
ndor, water), a term applied to an anhydrous acid 
by the followers of (Jerhardt’s theory of chemical 
nomenclature, according to which all oxy-acids nvtv 
supposed to consist of their respective anhydrides, 
ptu* an equivalent of water. Thus nitric acid is sup- 
posed to be NO & +!TO, or UNO,,, JSfO c being nitric 
anhydride. This view is borne out by the fact, (bat 
the various anhydrides, both organic and inorganic, 
are destitute of any acid reaction. Some are even 
capable of being dissolved in water without show ing 
any of the characteristics of an acid. Salts, according 
to this view, are formed by the substitution of au atom 
of metal for an atom of hydrogen in the acid. Thus, 
nitrate of potash, or nitrate of potassium, as it would 
be called according to this theory, would be KNO„, or 
nitric acid with au atom of hydrogen replaced by an 
atom of potassium. In like manner, sulphate of 
potash would be KSO,, sulphuric acid I180«, and 
sulphuric anhydride SO ;i . The theory ia carried out 
in wonderful perfection throughout the series of 
organic acids ; in fact, it was in investigating these 
that the theory was first conceived. Organic anhy- 
drides bear the same relations to their acids that ethers 
bear to alcohols ; that is to say, they differ by one 
equivalent of water. Acetic anhydride is formed by 
distilling anhydrous acetate of potash and oxychloride 
of phosphorus. It is a colourless mobile liquid, with 
a smell resembling, but still different from, that of 
acetic acid. On being thrown into water, it falls to the 
bottom in oily drops, which slowly dissolve, forming 
acetic acid. Tho anhydride theory has been somewhat 
dwelt upou in consequence of Gerh&rdt’g system grow- 
ing daily mort and more into use through the teaching 
of Hofmann, Fro die, Williamson, Odliug, and other 
eminent chemists. 

Anu yd rite, au-hV-drUe ((Jr. a, without, and udor y 
water), a mineral which consists of anhydrous sulphate 
of calcium. It has been variously denominated tmm- 
acite, tripe-stone, and anhydrite, according to its* 
structure. Vulpinit© is a siliceous variety, containing 
8 per cent, of silex and having the hardness 3 6 (ac- 
cording to Dana’s system of mineralogy). Crystal- 
lized anhydrite occurs in the salt-mines of Bex, in 
Switzerland, aud at Salzburg, near Hall, iu the Tyiul ; 
also at Sulz, on the Keeker, in Wurtemherg ; at ’Blei- 
herg, in Carinthia ; at Lunch erg, in Hanover ; at 
Knpnik, in Hungary; at Isold, in Upper Austria; 
anil at Kerch tesgarden, in Bavaria. The variety 
which hears the name of tripe-stone has been found 
principally at Wioliczka, in Poland. Tho vulpinilo 
from Vulpine, in Italy, admits of being cut and 
polished for ornamental purposes. At Lookport, in 
the State of New York, it occurs of a fine blue colour 
in geodes of block limestone, accompanied with crystals 
of calcareous spar aud gypsum. 

Anh ydrous!, an-hV-drus . — Oxides and salts contain- 
ing no water are said to be anhydrous. Water 
possesses the property of forming compounds called 
hydrnt.es, with different salts and oxides. Thus *we 
have hydrate of potassa, of lime, of oxide of chro- 
mium, &e. The affinity possessed by many raetallio 
oxides for water is so strong, that, when once i the 
hydrate is formed, the water cannot be separated but 
by the addition of an acid. Caustic potass a, for in- 
stance, contains one atom of water which is not 
separated even by a red heat. (Sue Water.) 
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Awilic Acid, dn-V-lik. — Called also indigolic acid, 
on account of itii bein^ produced by tbe action of 
diluted nitric acid upon indigo. Carbonio acid is pro* 
dnccd with it and remains in solution, t^e anilic acid 
separating it in light yellowish prisms, which are 
fusible and volatile. Anilic acid decomposes acetate 
of lead, forming with tbe lead <1 crystallized anil ate. 

Aniline, Hn'4-leen (Hiudostance anil, indigo), Kx- 
anol, Bhemylaminb, Pixenylia, or Chyktalline. 
This compound, discovered ns a product of tbe distilla- 
tion of indigo by Uiiversorhen, has of late received 
great attention, from being the source of most of the 
coal-tar series of dyes, of which mauve and magenta are 
familiar examples. Aniline, C ia H f N, ia atolear trans- 
arant liquid, with an agreeable wine-like odour and a 
urritng taste. It is very acrid and poisonous. It 
boils at 360° F. and freezes at 4? F, It is rather heavier 
than water, in which it readily dissolves. It is a true 
organic base, forming well-defined erystallizable salta 
with ucida. It may be procured in several ways 1. 
By acting on indigo with hydrate of potassa, and dis- 
tilling the product. 2. It is contained in small quanti- 
ties in the products of the distillation of coal. 3. Nitro- 
bcnzola ia converted into aniline and water by the 
action of acetic acid and iron, or some other deoxidizing 
agent. Aniline is very interesting from u chemical as 
well as a commercial point of view, the investigation of 
its properties having thrown great light upon many 
mysteries of organic chemistry. A short time since 
aniline existed only in a few laboratories in small quan- 
tities ; now it is manufactured in tons for the purpose 
of being converted into the various dyes. Watts, in 
his new Dictionary of Chemistry, thus describes its 
properties, according to the latest researches of 
chemists both in this country and upon the Continent : 

° Aniline is a non- conductor of electricity. Its vapour 
burns with a bright, but smoky flame. It exerts a 
deleterious action on the animal organism : half a 
gramme, with one and a half gramme of water, and 
sprinkled into the mouth of n rabbit, produced strong 
cramps, then laborious breathing, loss of strength, 
diluted pupils, and inflammation of the mucous mem. 
brano of the mouth. Aniline dissolves in all pro- 
portions in ether, alcohol, wood-spirit, acetone, 
sulphide of carbon, and oils, both fixed and volatile. 
The aqueous solution has an extremely weak alkaline 
reaction, affecting only the most delicate test-papers; 
it does not blue reddened litmus or redden turmeric, 
hut it changes the violet colour of dahlias to green. 
Aniline dissolves sulphur abundantly, also phosphorus, 
camphor, and colophony ; hut not arsenic, copal, or 
caoutchouc. It produces a bright violet-blue colour 
with chloride of lime and other hypochlorites, bine 
with sulphuric acid and acid chromate of potassium, 
and reds of various depth and brightness when heated 
with tetrachloride of carbon, stannic chloride, arsenic 
acid, fuming nitric acid, mercuric nitrate, and some 
other salts. It imparts a deep yellow colour to pine- 
wood and elder-pith, — a character, however, likewise 
exhibited, though in a lees degree, by other bases, — 
namely, oonine, einn amine, louculine, and naphthyJa- 
mine. The aqueous solution of aniline precipitates 
the bases from ferrous, ferric, zinc, and aluminium 
salts. With platinio and palladious chlorides it forms 
yelldw double salts ; with chloride of gold, a red- 
brown double salt ; with rourcuric, anliinonic, and 
stannic chlorides, white double salta." 

Aniline .Dyes. — T he principal aniline dyes, or coal- 
tar dyes, as they are often culled, arc mauve, or Perkin’s 
purple, magenta, red, or fuchsine, violine, and several 
othert. Aniline purple was discovered by Mr. W. II. 
Per bin, while endeavouring to form artificial quinine. 
On treating sulphate of aniline with bichromate of 
potash, ho obtained a dense black precipitate, which, 
on further examination, wus found to contain the pur- 

S le iu question in large quantities. This laid the tarn- 
ation for further researches, the result of which has 
been the discovery of a series of the most splendid 
dyes, constant in oolont and brilliant, in tint. Their 
commercial manufacture is briefly as follows -. Ben- 

zole, a well-known product of the distillation of coal, and 
nitric acid, are combined to form intro-benzole, which, 
being acted on by acetate of iron, is resolved into 
aniline, water, and other compounds. Solutions of 
sulphate of aniline and bichromate of potash are 
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mixed and allowed to stand until tbe precipitation of 
the black powder mentioned above is complete*' The 
precipitate is thrown on a filter and washed. It is then 
digested iu coal-tar naphtha, and afterwards in alcohol, 
wbioh dissolves out the dye. Violine is formed nearly 
ia a similar manner, by means of the combined action 
of sulphuric acid and oxide of lead. By combining 
sulphate of aniline and oxide of lead, roseine is formed! 
By substituting bichloride of tin, or nitrate of mercury, 
fuchsine, or magenta, is obtained. “ Bleu de Paris " 
is made by altering the proportions of bichloride of 
tiu, and performing the operation in a closed tube 
heated for thirty hours to about 40G°T. It was long 
known to chemists that aniline compounds were 
capable of yielding coloured products with chloride of 
lime and other salts, hut it web Mr. Perkin who first 
succeeded in making the production of aniline dyes a 
commercial manufacture. The manufacture of aniline 
colours in England is rapidly developing into a most 
important branch of commerce, and from the facility 
and cheapness with which coal products are obtained, 
there is out little doubt that wo shall shortly become 
the colour-exporting nation of the world, instead of 
having to rely on Turkey and Holland for madders 
acid other dye-stuffs. 

Aniline Test. — A method of using aniline as a 
means of ascertaining whether or not the linen in any 
fabric is mixed with cotton, and, if so, in what pro- 
portion, has been made knowmby Herr Bottgcr. At 
the corners of ono end of a atrip to be tested he 
loosens the threads, so as to expose both the warp and 
the woof. He then dips that end of the strip in an 
alcoholic solution of aniline red, washes it in water 
until the washings are colourless, and then places it 
in an aqueous solution of ammonia. Should any cot- 
ton bo present, the ammonia will discharge the colour 
from it without touching the colour of tho linen por- 
tion. The linen threads will remain of a bright roBe- 
red, but the cotton threads will become perfectly 
white. — Ref. Mechanics* Mag,, 1805. Ckaimches Cen- 
tral Hiatt, 1885. 

Aniline Yellow. — M r. Nicholson, whilst preparing 
aniline red, discovered, among other secondary pro- 
ducts, aniline yellow, or chrysiiniliue, a very beautiful 
yellow colour. Dr. Hofmann, ou examining the pro- 
duct, proved it to be as well-defined base. Aniline 
yellow is prepared in ti very simple way. The residue 
from which the rosatriline has been extracted is sub- 
mitted to a current of steam, when a quantity of the 
base passes into solution. This solution precipitates ani- 
line yellow in the form of a nitrate. Aniline yellow and 
its salts dye wools and silks a gorgeous golden-yellow 
tint. They have been used us printing inks, and found 
to be very permanent. — lief. Watts’s .Dwt. of Che- 
wintry ; Lire’s Diet, qf Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

A V1M.A Ml' mm, atf-i-ma mnn'-di (hut., soul of the 
world), iu l x hil., the name of a certain pure ethereal 
substanuo or spirit, held by some ancient philosophers 
to be diff used t hroughout nature, and to constitute the 
living principle of the world. This doctrine was held 
by tho Stoics and Stratonicians, and ia closely allied 
to pantheism. Plato and his followers believed in this 
ammo, mundi , but held that there was an infinitely 
pure and perfect being above it. Many philosophical 
and philosophico- religious sects have entertained tho 
same opinion under different forms. 

Animal, an'-utnul . — The law distinguishes animals 
into such as are dotnihv aud such as are farm natures, 
some being of a tame, and others’ of u wild disposition ; 
tho former consisting of such animals as we generally 
see tame, and are therefore seldom or never found 
wandering at large; and the latter of such as are 
usually found at liberty. 

Animal Ciikhistuv .— That branch of science which 
treats of the different, changes going on in the living 
animal ; such as the change of the egg, consisting of 
white, yolk, and shell, into the flesh, blood, bones, and 
feathers of the young bird. The processes of respira- 
tion, digestiou, and assimilation of food, are purely 
chemical operations. The principal chemical sub- 
stances necessary for the support of the different 
functions of the animal system, are oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine, 
and the metals iron, sodium, potassium, lime, aud mag- 
nesia. Those aro all received into the system iu the 
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form of food, and become distributed to the different 
parts of the body during the process of digestion aud 
assimilation ; as for example, the iron to the blood and 
hair, the lime aud phosphorus to the nails and bones. 
If any of these substances tiro wanting, the system 
sn flora, and they must be restored to the patient. For 
instance, rachitis, or rickets, in children is caused by 
the bone containing too little lime ; and the best remedy 
therefore, iu its earliest stage, is plenty of lime-water, 
or some other substance containing lime. The follow- 
ing analysis of different parts of the human ay stem 
will be interesting, as showing the destination of these 
different substances : — 


Bone. 


IIair. 

Animal matter 

31 

Carbon Cl 

Phosphate of lime 

b'J 

Hydrogen 7 

.Fluoride of calcium ... 

2 

•Nitrogen 17 

Carbonate offline 

7 

Sulphur .. 3 

Phosphate of iu a gue&ia 

1 

Oxygen 22 

Blood. 


Flesh. 

Water ' 

77 l J 

Coagulated fibre. 

Fibrine 

2 

Wai or, three-four tbs. 

Fatty. matter 

2 

Albumen. 

Albumen 

{);> 

Phosphoric acid. 

Iron and salts 

7 

Phosphates. 

lilood corpuscles 1-11 j 

Chlorides. 


The modem discoveries of animal chemistry have 
thrown great light upon the vital functions, and the 
laws governing them. The researches of Liebig and 
others have ulso tended to purge medicinal science of 
much of its rubbish, and prescriptions are now com- 
pounded by men knowing the chemical value of their 
ingredients. (See Blood, Bonk. Klsjm ration, &c.) I 

Anitm vl Flower, the gen. Avfinia. It bears some 
resemblance to a flower with a radiated disk; its ten - 
taeuln are disposed in regular circles, tinged with n 
variety of beautiful bright colours, as the marigold, 
anemone, &c. (See Anemone, Ska.) 

Animal Heat is that heat which is generated in the 
bodies of living animals, by which they are enabled to 
maintain u certain temperature, independent of that 
of the atmosphere or other m*iium by which they arc 
surrounded. Heat is one of the conditions necessary 
to life, and, when that is reduced below a certain 
point, all vital activity ceases. The sun is the great 
source of beat, and on it vegetables and the greater 
number of tribes of animals principally depend. 
There are certain tribes of animals, however, especially 
birds and mammals, w hich possess the power of gene- 
rating heat within themselves to such a degree as to 
render their vital functions almost entirely independ- 
ent of external influences; and there is probably no 
ppeciea that cun exercise this power more effectually 
and through a greater range of conditions than man. 
Judging merely from our sensations, we should be led 
to conclude that our bodies undergo very considerable 
changes of temperature. Such, however, has been 
proved not to be the case. From a aeries of 114 ob- 
servations made by Dr. John Davy on persons of 
different ages and sexes, and in various latitudes, it 
was found that the mean temperature of the body was 
100°, in a mean atmospheric temperature of 74' ; the 
highest temperature or the body being Ittfp, while the 
highest atmospheric temperature was 83°, and the 
lowest temperature of the body 9i»‘5°, while the lowest 
temperature .of the air was (>i > \ The mean ago of all 
the individuals was 27. Iu favourable circumstances, 
the temperature of infants is somewhat higher than 
that of adults ; but, in their power of resisting the 
depressing influence of external cold, the former arc 
much inferior to the latter. .External cold reduces 
the temperature of the body considerably, especially 
if at rest. Thus Dr. Davy found the temperature of 
bia own body reduced, on an average of four observa- 
tions, to 96-7°, with the average temperature of the 
Surrounding air at 87 '. An increase of temperature 
takes place after exercise, as well as after a meal. The 
usual temperature of the body occasionally undergoes 
considerable change in disease, from 106° in fever to 
67° in cholera. The mean temperature of birds is rather 
higher than that of mammals, averaging about 108°, 
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white mammals average about 101°, Animal beat, ariecs 
from the various changes -that are constantly going on 
w ithin the. bodies of the animals. Every change that 
takes place the condition of the organic components 
of the body, in which their elements enter into new 
combinations with oxygen, 1 b necessarily a source of 
the development of he**, . By the union of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere with the carbon aud hydrogen of 
the body, a species of combustion takes place, and 
heat is evolved. Hence fie find that the more rapidly 
this combustion is carried on, the greater the amount 
of heat produced; ami hence exercise increases the 
heat of the body. Some bare held that combustion 
was not sufficient to account for the total amount of 
beat generated in a Jiving body; but the moat rcfccmt 
authorities are now generally agreed that stum i$ the 
case, especially when we take into account the small 
quantities of sulphur and phosphorus which aim 
undergo oxidation within the system. But, while a 
low degree of heat destroys vital activity, not less de- 
structive to it is u high degree of heat. By a wise 
provision, therefore, the body has the power of main- 
taining itself in a moderate state of heat, even when 
surrounded bv a very hot medium. Thus Bonks, 
Blrtgden, and t’ordyce exposed themselves to a best of 
nearly 200°, and found that their bodies had preserved 
nearly their own temperature. Thiu is owing to the 
cutaneous and pulmonary evaporation which takes 
place. Animals placed in a hot atmosphere so Satu- 
rated with humidity that no evaporation could take 
place, could not-support a heat but little greater than 
their own without perishing. 

Animal Kingdom. — This term is commonly applied 
to one of the three primary divisions of Nature, the 
other two being called respectively the Vegetable king- 
dom and the Mineral kingdom. All organised beings 
are included iu the first aud second, ami all inorganic 
! bodies in the third division. This arrangement of 
natural objects into three great departments is very 
ancient; indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
I it w as one of the earliest classifications devised by the 
human mind. The general differences between ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals arc so striking, (hat they 
could not long have escaped the attention of wondering 
and thoughtful man. With the increase of knowledge, 
however, tho lino of demarcation (between the two 
organic kingdoms 1ms gradually been obliterated ; tmd 
at the present time we 'may sock iu vain for a character 
by which an annual mav at once be distinguished from 
a plant. The mineral kingdom can easily bo defined, 
ua no inorganic body has the characters which wo. may 
recognize in any organized being. A plant or an 
animal, however Jowly, may bo distinguished from a 
mineral iiy its cellular structure. All its parts originate) 
iu and are formed out of cells (nee Cell) ; and each 
part ho produced is dependent on the others. A 
mineral body is merely an aggregate of homogeneous 
particles, and it has no special parts or organs. Again, 
a plant or animal exists ns an individual being for a 
certain time, and has the power of producing other 
beings to take its place when that time has expired. A 
mineral, on the other hand, has no definite period of 
existence, but will remain unchanged no long as it in 
not acted upon by external forces sufficiently powerful 
to overcome tho* cohesion of its particles. Th» dis- 
tinction between plants and animals, though evident 
enough when wo regard those which are highly organ- 
ized, is scarcely perceptible when wo compare tho 
lowest Jinks of each chain of life. Indeed, many 
unpretending forms of life seem to occupy neutral 
ground, and may bo claimed by tho botanist and 
zoologist with equal right. Aristotle was tho first natu- 
ralist who sought a distinction between plants aud 
animals; and, in stating that an animal possessed a 
mouth while a plant had no such organ, ho gave, per- 
haps, the simplest and most generally applicable defi- 
nition that exists. The microscope lias, however, quite 
upset tho notion that the mouth is a necessary part of 
an animal. Linmetis attempted to define the three 
kingdoms by the following dictum : — Minerals grow; 
plants grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel.** 
To apply this definition, we must first define life and 
feeling ; and this cannot be done in such a way as 
to eff ect the object of tho naturalist. Cuvier thought 
the possession of a stomach a sufficient distinction ior 
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the animal kingdom j but, since bis time, we have 
become acquainted with numerous microscopic crea- 
tures that have no special receptacles ior food. Until 
very lately, chemical distinctions were much relied 
upon, us it was believed that, the presenep of cellulose 
(.see this word) or of starch was a certain characteristic 
of a plant. This belief has, however, been proved to l>e 
erroneous by the discovery of these common vegetable 
constituents in the tissues of animals. Though we cannot 
give any absolute rule for distinguishing an animal 
from a plant, we can point to many striking differences 
between the two kingdoms, when we consider the func- 
tions performed by the members of each taken collec- 
tively. It is ouly in comparing particular individuals 
that "we encounter difficulties. In a gdttoral sense, 
animals ^consume organic matter derived directly or 
iuiiirtotJy from the vegetable kingdom, while plants 
obtain their nourishment from' the mineral kingdom. 
Animals, by the process of respiration, absorb oxygen 
and breathe out carbonic-acid gas; while plants take 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere and eliminate 
oxygen. Thus the great functions ol‘ animal and vege- 
table life are antagonistic, and between them the 
circulation of matter is constantly kept up. Other 
characters of u more evident kind may be given, by 
which animals may generally be distinguished from 
plan tv. Thus animals have tins power of voluntary 
motion, and wander about in search of food, which 
they digest in internal cavities or stomachs. Plants, 
on tlio contrary, arc stationary, and absorb the. sub- 
stances )>y which they arc nourished through their 
external surfaces. These- characters, a# -we have before 
stated, arc not absolute marks of distinction ; for there 
are many animals that pass their existence in fixed 
positions, and many that aro stoniaohless while, on 
the other hand, there are many plants which move from 
place to place, aa if gifted with volition. 

In studying /.oology, — that part of natural history 
which treats of the structure, habits, and habitations 
<vf all animals, from man to the humblest animalcule, — 
we find that a general plan or system underlies the 
innumerable diversiform beings included in the first 
kingdom of nature. To discover this plan has always 
boon the highest object of the scientific naturalist, and 
the many beautiful schemes of classification which 
have been devised are tlio results of investigations 
undertaken with this view. A very cursory inspection 
of the forms and structures of the different tribes of 
animals which aro constantly presenting themselves to 
our notice, might satisfy us, that amongst all there aro 
resemblances and differences ; between boiiio the 
similarity being the prevailing feature, whilst between 
others the differences are most obvious. In a crude 
shape, zoological classification must h wf o been employed 
by the earliest human inhabitants of the globe. The 
first observers of nature must have seen that animals 
could be placed in natural groups, as the distinctions 
between quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, are 
very obvious. Minor divisions must also have been 
made at, a very early period ; for instance, the division 
of beasts into herbivorous and carnivorous groups, and 
of birds into granivormia and carnivorous. Until the 
time of Aristotle, who has justly been termed the father 
of natural history, zoological classification was based 
upon obvious external characters, and was necessarily 
very imperfect. Aristotle’s system was the first, founded 
on the only sure baa is— the organization or physio- 
logical character of each animal. His method has Leon 
followed by all his successors, but we need scarcely say 
that bis classification no longer holds a place in zoology. 
.Between the systems of Aristotle and L amicus, those 
of /Elian, Pliny, Atkenwus, Albert us Magnus, Colon, 
Cleaner, Aldrovandus, Johnston, Bay, and Button, were 
auccessivoly introduced ; but ns all these have long since 
been discarded, wo need not consider their respective 
merits. By Liunovas the animal kingdom was arranged 
in six great classes; namely, Mammalia (sticklers), 
.Birds t Amphibia (reptiles), Fishes, Insects, Vermes 
(worms). The primary distinctions between these 
classes aro given m the following table : — 
f Viviparous ( pro "] 

Heart bilocular I during young > Mammalia. 

(having two cells). \ alive) j 

Blood warm, red. I Oviparous (pro- \ T) . » 

I during eggs) J Jhr<u - 


Anim al Kingdom 

Heart unilocular f Arbitrary lungs ... A mphibia. 
(one-celled). < 

Blood cold, red. (.External gills Fishes. 

IT cart umhxralar . f With antenna*. ..... Insects , 

Circulating fluid < 

cold, white. (.With tentacula ... Vermes, 

Tho Linnman system gave place to that of Cuvier, 
which is now followed bo far as it agrees with recent 
discoveries. By Cuvier the animal Kingdom was di- 
vided into four sub-kingdoms— Vertebraka, Mollmea, 
Articulata , and Jtadiata. Recent authorities have, 
however, divided it into five sub-kingdoms, by splitting 
tho itadiata into two, and rearranging some of its con- 
stituents. The distinguishing characters of Cuvier's 
great divisions may be thus stated : — 

Vcrielnrata .—The animals of this sub-kingdom are 
characterized by the presence of a backbone and bony 
skeleton. The blood is red, the heart muscular, and 
the mouth is furnished with two jaws, placed one either 
before or above the other. They have distinct orguus 
of sight, hearing, and smell, situated in tho cavities of 
the face, and they have never more than four limbs. 
The sexoB are always distinct. In the nervous system 
we distinguish two great centres of power, the brain 
and spina) cord. . 

In the other three sub-kingdoms, which may be 
grouped together under the general bead of Inverts* 
brata , we place ail animals void pf backbone and bony 
skeleton. 

Mollmea . — The animals belonging to this great group 
have no internal skeleton, the muscles being attached 
only to the skin, which constitutes a soft contractile 
envelope. The nervous system is contained within this 
general envelope, together with the viscera, and is 
composed of several scattered masses connected by 
nervous filaments. Of tho four senses, only those of 
taste and vision ran be distinguished, and the latter 
sense is frequently wanting. Snails, slugs, oysters, 
and mussels, are molluscous animals. 

Articulata. — Tho nervous system of the third typo 
of animal life consist* of two long cords running longi- 
, tiutinally through the abdomen, dilated at intervals 
j into knots, or ganglia. The organs of taste and vision 
are usually well developed. Tim envelope of the trunk 
I is divided by transverse Jolds into a certain number of 
rings, to the interior of which the muscles are attached. 
Tho trunk often bears on its sides articulated limbs, 
but is frequently unfurnished with them. 'Worms and 
insects are included in this sub-kingdom. 

Itadiata . — In the radiate type the organs of sense 
and motion, instead of being arranged symmetrically 
on two sides of an axis, are disposed in rays round a 
centre. There is no very distinct nervous system, nor 
are thero any organs ol particular senses. This sub- 
kingdom embraces all those animals known as zoo- 
phytes, tho star-fishes, and other lowly forms of life. 

Tho following classification is taken from that given 
by Mr. Jukes, in his “ Manual of Geology,” and which 
was supplied to him by Professor Huxley. The clas- 
sification of the mammalia is that recently devised by 
Pr« lessor Owen. In examining this comprehensive 
scheme, tho student must be guarded against taking 
tho arrangement as strictly a linear one. The highest 
animals are doubtless placed first, and the lowest last, 
and this idea of subordination, runs throughout ; but it 
i« impossible to carry it out accurately in detail, since 
many of the orders should be arranged side by side, 
or, still more properly, in circles, in order strictly to 
express their mutual relations : — 

Sub-Kingdom: — VBRTEBKATA. 

Class I. —Mam mx tie. 

Sub-Class — Flacentalia. 

Orders . Examples. 

Bimania . Man. 

iQuadrumana, 

Cttiarhiui Old-world monkeys- 

PJrttyrliini American monkeys. 

Strepsirhim . Lemurs. 

Carnivora. . , 

Digit igradn .... Lion, wolf, hyena, weasel. 

Plantigrada Bear, racoon, badger. 

Piunigrada Seal, morse. 
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Orders, 

Artiodactyla. 

Nouruminautin, 

Ruminantia 

Pcrissodaetyla* 

Solipedia 

Pachydermata . 

Proboscidea 

Kireuia . 

Cetacea 

Cheiroptera. 

Frugivora ...... 

Insectiy ora 

Inseetivora.. 

Brufca, or Edentata 
Kodeutia 


'Examples, 

Hippopotamus, pig. 
Camel, stag, •sheep, cow. 

Horse. 

Rhinoceros, hyrax, tapir. 
Elephants. 

Dngong, manatee. 
Whale, porpoise. 


Ptcropus. 
fiat, vampire. 

Hedgehog, shrew, mole. 
Sloth, armadillo, ant-eater. 
Hat, Imre, squirrel, bearer, 
porcupine. 


Sub-Cl ass— 7 inphicenlalvi. 


Ifarsupialta Kangaroo, wombat , opos- 

, r sum. 

Montremata Platypus, echidna. 


Animal Magnetism 

Orders, Examples, 

Copepoda Cyclops, suctorial Crustacea. 

Ostraeoda Cy there, eypris. 

Cirripedia . BarimolesJ 

Xiphosura King-crab. 

Class V.— Annul ata. 

PolyoWfa *... Nereis, serpula, lob-worm. 

, OHgochuda Earth-worm. 

i Dis.eophora ». Leech. 

I Tardigruda Arciiseon. 

! Sagittida .* Sagitta. 

Class VI. — Scoutcnu. 

Trematocla * Fluke. 

Ttenijula Tape- worm. f * 

Acant-hocephala Eoh i uorhynehus. 

Nenmtoidea Thread-worm. 

Cordiscoa Hair-worm. 

Tnrbcllaria (Manana. 

liotifera Rotifer, bracliioims, lacinu- 

laria. 


Class II. — Aves. 

Raptures «... Eagle, hawk, vulture, owl. 

bcansoreq W oodoceker, cuckoo, parrot 

Passeres Thrush, sparrow, swallow, 

, crow, lark. 

Columbia Pigeon, dove. 

Gallium Fowl, grouse, partridge, 

turkey, peacock. 

Cursoros Ostrich, eiuu, aptervx, bus- 

tard. 

Orallatores, Crane, boron, plover, snipe. 

Palmipedes..... Duck, albatross, gull, pul- 

fin, pelican. 

Class III,— KitmLiA. 

Ciidnnia Turtle, tortoise. 

Crocodilia Crocodile, alligator. 

Lacerlilla Lizard, 

Ophidia Snakes. 

Cl ass IV.— A Mm n:u. 

Hatrachia Frog, toad. 

Siu.irobutraeKiu .Proteus, siren, 

Ophiwnorpha Cecilia (blind- worm). 

Class V.— Pisces. 

rj^P n °i Lepidosiron. 

Elasmobraiicbii Shark, ray. 

Otinoidei Sturgeon, Jepidosten. 

Teleostei Perch, cod, salmon. 

Marsipobvunchii Lamprev 

rharygobranchii AmpWxus. 


Class VII Ecuimoi>jkrmata. 

Holothnridae Sea-cucumber, trepan". 

Ecliinidea Sea-urchin. 

Ophiuridm Sand-star. 

Aster idea Star-fish. 

Cmiuidea Feather-star, stone-lily. 


| Sirit*lv in gdom— MOLLUSCA . 

Class I.— -CEMiAwrnoBA. 
branchial a Squid, argonaut, poulpo, 

Totrahramdviata Nautilus. 

Pulmonata..., Snail, slug. 

Pteropoda Clio, enrioaria. 

Gasteropoda dicecia, or Whelk, periwinkle, .limpet, 

Prosobranchiatn. cowry. 

Gasteropoda nmmma, or Torimtella, bulla, doris, 
Opistuobraucbiuta. 

Class TI.~ CowcniTraA, 

LamollibranehiaU,orAce- Cockle, mussel, oyster, ve- 
phala. mis, and all ordinary 

Id valves hells . 

Claes III. ->I o ulus com r; \ . 

Brachionoda, or Pallio- Lamp-shell, crania, orbi- 
branchiata. cnhi, lingula. 

Polvzoa, or Hryozoa Flustra, eschars, r#(jfpnra. 

Ascidioida, or Tunicata ... Ascidia, botryllus, siUpa. 

a — 

Scn-Ki kouom — CcELKNTEItATA. 

Class 1 .— Actiwizoa. 


8oa-Kiwc® om— ANNU LOSA. 


Hymenoptera 
Coieoptera ... 
Ncuroptera... 
Strepsiptera 
Lepidoptera 

Diptcra 

Orthoptera... 
Hotuiptera ... 
Aptcra 


Class I.- Issecta. 

Saw-fly, ichneumon. 

Booties. 

Dragon-fly, white ant. 

Sly lops. 

".Butterfly, moth. 

House-fly. 

Cricket, locust, earwig, 

Bug, cicada, aphis. 

Flea. 


Class II.— Mtiuatoda. 


Chtlopcda * Centipede. 

Cbilagnathn Millipede. 

Claes III . ^Ahacjinii) a, 

Pulmonata Scorpion. 

Amphipnettsta Spiders. 

Trachearia Aearus, 

Pyonogonida Pycnogonum. 

Class IV.-- CarsTACEi. 

Pod ophthalmia Lobster, crab. 

Edriophthalmia Isopods, amphipods, kcruo- 

aipods. 

Branchipoda Phyllopoda, daphuia, apus. 


Aleyonaria Alcyonium. 

Zoautharia Sea-anemone, six-starred 

coral, beroe. 

Class II. — IIadkozoa. 

Lucernaroida Sertu laria, and similar zoo- 

phytes. 

ITydroida... Medusa, hydra. 


Bi n K is ono m. — P I tOTOZO A . 


Class I.— Stomatoda. 

Noctilncida N octil aea. 

Infusoria I^arama-cium, vorlicella. 

Class II.— Automata. 

Sponginduj Sponge. 

Forauninifara Hot alia, nodosaria, 

Thaliasicolidin fiphocroaouni, thalassicolla. 

Gregurinidae Gregarina. 


For an account of the distribution of animals over 
the- globe, see DisTiummow or Awimapb and Fdt- 
s^ci L G eography. For tho special distinction* of dif- 
ferent classes of animals, refer to eaoh of the names 
given in the above table. 

Actual Magnetism. —The mysterious influence 
which one man, by an effort of the Will, can exercise upon 
the body of another man^aad which, undoubtedly, £iU> 
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rise to *mny very remarkable phenomena, 1ms been 
rashly ascribed to a peculiar modification of magnetic 
force. Tj^ose few who have studied mesmeric manifes- 
tations in a ecientiflc spirit have, however, very wisely 
discorded the term animal ‘magnetism, as A pretends to 
define an regent that is at present quite incomprehen- 
sible. (ffft'MxfnnsRisiE.) * 

Animal Strength, the power which can be exerted 
by human beings, horses, oxen, &e.,to produce certain 
effects, with or without the aval of machinery. Animal 
strength can be employed ns motive power in different 
ways, but varies according to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which it is exerted ; and, although 
the powers of individual animals of the same specie 0 , 
are widely different, it. is important to gather general 
datw^freen which it may be ascertained what amount 
of work may he obtained from any animal agent with- 
out injury to bodily health or powers, by undue fatigue 
or exertion. The greater the load an animal draws or 
carries, the less can be the speed with which it pro- 
ceeds; and, conversely, the greater the speed, the less 
t he weight an animal can bear. There must then be a 
certain weight w hich an animal can just set in motion 
or support, or winch will exactly balance the motive 
power of the animal, and there must- be a certain speed 
at which it can proceed w ithout any burden whatever, 
which will be lessened in proportion to the quantity 
which it may be compelled to bear or draw. Mo useful 
effect, for instance, can be obtained by allowing a horse 
to gallop at its utmost speed without rider or burden 
of any hind, or to be attached to a load which it can- 
not set in motion, or barely move. There must, then, 
be a certain relat ion between the speed ami load which 
will give the greatest amount of useful work ; and this 
will differ for different animals, and even foT the same 
animal under different conditions. In measuring the 
effect of action, Coulomb obtained his expressions of 
strength by multiplying the weight of the burden 
carried by the distance to which it could be conveyed 
in eight hours, that time being taken as the average 
duration of a working day. In determining compara- 
tive expressions of strength, care must be taken to 
adopt, t he same unit of weight and distance in all cases. 
The pound avoirdupois is generally taken as the unit 
of weight, while the unit of distance is either a foot, 
yard, or mile. Fo£ the sake of explanation, suppose a 
in fin to be able to walk 30 miles daily without any load, 
and his weight to be 100 lbs., wo get the following 
numerical expressions of his strength, taking a mile, 
yard, au<;l foot, successively, as the unit of distance — - 
'•!* 100x30x1 k.JSOO 

100 00 x 17O0 -SHSOOO 
100 X 30 X 5230- 233MOdO» 

the result 4,800 indicating that his strength is equivalent 
to a motive power that would move 4, WOO lbs. one mile 
in n dsvy, or 1 lb. 4,800 miles in a day ; the next showing 
that he can exert a force sullicien i to move 8,413,000 lbs. 
on© yard in a day ; and the third a force that can move 
25,344,000 lbs. one foot, in a day. It has been found, 
however, that a man of average strength can carry 
1*20 lbs, 10 milea in a day, giving l,‘20O as the expression 
of the useful maximum effect of a man’s strength, 
taking a mile as the unit of distance, and neglecting 
the weight of the man. The strength of a horse is 
■generally considered to bo equivalent to the strength 
of seven men, the horse being attached to a wheel such 
as is used for applying motion to threshing-machines, 
cider-presses, Ac., and the men working at a windlass; 
a horse exerting n tractive force of 1*25 lbs. for 24 miles 
in a day, would exert power equivalent to a machine 
moving 3,000 lbs. one mile in a day ; but 33,000 is gene- 
rally used to denote the average power of a horse, 
showing the weight in pounds that can be drawn one foot 
in one minute for eight consecutive hours ; for Boulton 
and Watt determined that a liors© can draw 125 lbs. 

3 miles in one hour, giving 3,-000 as the number of pounds 
drawn ona mile in ono day, or 33,000 as the number of 
pounds drawn one foot per minute for eight hours, by 
the following process : — 

3 000 (lbs, drawn 1 til in 1 A. ) x 5280 (fe et in i m.) 

480 (rnuiu tea in 1 day o f 8 h . ) “ 

The following are tbo comparative estimates of the 
labour of animals, the effect of a map’s labour being 
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taken as the unit, according to the calculations of Has- 
senfratz : — In carrying loads on a level surface, man 
and dog 1, reindeer it, ass 4, horse 8, dromedary 25, 
camel 31, elephant 147 ; in drawing loads on a level sur- 
face, reindeer 0‘2, dog 0 (5, maul, ass 2, ox 5*5, horse 7. 

Animal Bubstancks . — *T ho animal substances used 
m manufactures are extremely numerous, and may be 
divided into edible, industrial, and 'medicinal. The 
edible animal substances will easily suggest themselves 
to the reader. Those used in manufactures ar© wool, 
silk, hair, bristles, skins, furs, whalebone, feathers, oils, 
wax, tallow, horn, tortoiseshell, pearls, shells, corals* 
sponge, glue, gelatine, ambergris,' musk, civet, animal 
blacks, lacs, and cochineal. Those used in medicine 
are not so numerous. The principal ones are, Sptfaisk 
fir, eodliver-oil, and a Jew others. For information 
on the subject of the source or manufacture of these 
different substances, consult the articles under their 
respective headings. 

An i > t alc i* lbs , thi-i-m S I'-J cu-Icps (Lat. animalctilnm, a 
little animal).— This -in a general term for animals so 
exceedingly minute that they cannot be studied with- 
out the aid of the microscope ; such as the species of 
Infusoria and Rotatoria. (See IwriTsoniA, Protozoa, 
Kotatotiia.) / 

A iVi.M.ti.s, A of: op. {See Ac, r OP A NraiALs:) 

Animals, Cruelty to. — Various statutes have been 
passed for preventing cruelty to animals. By the 
12 & 13 Viet. o. 82, it is enacted, that if any person 
shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, of torture 
the animals therein enumerated (which includes all 
domestic animals), he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 
&5 ; and if the animal be injured, a further sum, not 
exceeding B10, to the owner or person injured. The 
act also inflicts penalties in the case of conveying any 
such animal in such a manner or position as to subject 
it to unnecessary pain or suffering, and also in the case 
of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and tho like ; and makes 
a variety of humane provisions for the regulation of 
the business of slaughtering horses and other cattle not 
intended for butcher's meat; r.r*d for providing cattle 
impounded, with food and water. The 17 & 13 Viet, 
c. extends the powers of the former statute in the 
case of Impounded cattle, and prohibit s the use of dogs 
for purposes of draught, under a penalty of 40 $. for the 
first, and not exceeding df46 for any subsequent offence. 

Animals, Worship or. {See Idolatry.) 

Akims, du'-i-uie . — This substance, called also gum 
anime and Juts t -Indian copal, is extensively used 
in the preparation of varnishes, and is supposed to bo 
the produce of the West -Indian locust-tree, Hgmentm 
ConrbariL The resin which exudes from the piny 
dammar (Valeria intfica) is sometimes confounded with 
anime. 

Aimri:, un'-i-mai (Fr.), a term, used in Tier., to 
denote that t he eyes of a rapacious creature aro born© 
of a different tincture from the creature itself. 

Anions* un'-t-own (Gr. ana , upward, ion, going), 
a term introduced by Faraday to distinguish the ele- 
ments which go to the anode, or positive pole, in de- 
composing chemical compounds by the elect ric current. 
{See Electrolysis, C.vtji ions.) 

Anise, iin^ecz (Gr. unison, Bat. amxum), an umbel- 
liferous plant, cultivated in Egypt, Malta, Spain, and 
Germany, lor tho sake of Its fruit, called aniseed, 
which is extensively used for flavouring liqueurs and 
confections, and medicinally ns a carminative. The # 
botanical name of tho plant is Pi tnp ineUa A rt imin. Star 
or Chinese aniseed is the fruit of the HIM urn anUafuni , 
a small tree in the nut. ord. Magn oli arete . If; has a 
star like form, — hence its mime, and ^ flavour similar 
to that of the common aniseed. This is imported into 
Europe from China and Singapore. Oil ot aniseed- is. 
obtained by distilling the fiyiit, and even the stems 
and leaves, of the common anise. For this, a similar 
product, yielded by tho star aniseed, is frequently 
substituted. The true oil and its substitute have tho 
aromatic properties of tho fruits, and are employed for 
the Bam© purposes. 

Anisic Acii>, rf-wi'-sifc, obtained, in almost insoluble 
crystals, by acting on oil of anise with nitric acid. 

It is easily soluble in ether and alcohol, 

ANisoin, dn'Mzoin, obtained by acting on oil of 
anise with sulphuric acid. It is analogous iu properties 
to benzoin. 
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Anisol, an'-i-sol, a colourless mobile fluid, pre- 
pared bv distilling anisic acid with caustic baryta. It 
boils at 3CHP F. 

ANisoaninoiTS, an-i-aom'-e-rns (Or. anises, unequal, 
meros, a part), in Hot., a term applied to asymmetrical 
[lower, in which the number of parts in every whorl of 
organs i« not the same, as in the flower of the sedum, 
which has five sepals, petals, and carpels, but ten 
e turnons. (See Isombuous, Flow v,b.) 

Anibostkmonous, dn'-i-MM-tem'-o-Hug (Or. anises, 
unequal, station, a stamen), in But., a term applied to 
a flower in which the stamens are not equal in number 
to the sepals or petals. (See IsoSTKMOjrors.) 

Annals, im'-nah (Lai. minus, a year), a term usu- 
ally employed to denote a plain narrative of historical 
facts, arranged under the particular years in which 
they happened. It differs from history, inasmuch as 
the cventa aro strictly arranged in t he order in which 
they occurred, those of one year being completed be- 
fore those of another are begun. It. differs also iu 
being usually a bare narrative of events, without, as 
in history, the author’s opinions and remarks being 
interspersed. Annuls require brevity ; history de- 
mands ornament. Annals may bo said to furnish the 
elements or materials out of which history is composed. 

Annatio, liii-tiuf'-fOt also t ailed aunotto and arnvt.to. 
An orange-coloured dye-stuff, obtained from the seed 
of the JHxa orctlami, hud brought to this country in 
rushes from South America. It is soluble in alkalies, 
by which means if. is fixed in cloth. Nankeen is dyed 
with this substance. 

Annealing, tin-nee* ling (Sax. t.raalau, to kindle 
or inflame), a process of gradual cooling, which 
is applied to glass ami certain metals, to prevent 
them cracking or breaking under any sudden alter- 
ation of temperature. Glass vessels are often im- 
properly annealed by being cooled too quickly j bonce 
they crack in ail directions when hot water is poured 
into them. Good housewives should therefore boil all 
glass vessels, and ollow them to cool very gradually, 
before using them for hot liquids. The glass beakers 
used by chemists arc so perfectly annealed, that they 
may be removed from the lire and placed at once on a 
cold slab without cracking. Itril lioness in glass and 
metals is evidently caused by an approach to the crys- 
talline state, which is destroyed by gradual cooling. 
(Sec Stick l.) 

Annelida, iin-ne-lV-dii (Lai. annulus, a ring; Or. 
eidm, form), in Zoul., a divhumi of otii reals of the 
worm species, first proposed for distinct cUisrilicalion 
by Cuvier, who uLtached such importance to the fact 
of their possessing red blood, that he placed them at 
the bead of the articulate scries, above the mistaceas, 
the arachnidas, and the insects. It is, however, gene- 
rally agreed that, the mmelida represent, but the larval 
condition of insects, and can hardly be regarded as 
higher in organization than the perfect insect. The 
name of the class is derived from annulus, a ring; 
because the animals arranged under this division mways 
liavo their bodies formed of a great number of small 
rings, as in the earth-worm. (Sea Eartu-wokm.) For 
the most part, the ammlida are oviparous. In their 
mode of life there is little variety : some live in fresh, 
others in salt water; Home, like the. hair-worm ((Jur- 
dius), are amphibious. The body is divided into 
numerous segments, marked by transverse lines, ami 
^ generally furnished with a aeries of bristly appendages, 
* which serve ua legs. The said bristles tiro usually 
sharp, and sometimes barbed, serving not, only to 
attach the animals to soft substances, and to hold 
firmly on to rocks and other solid bodies, but to aid 
their movements through the water. 

Ann IHXLATION, an-m’-hidui'skun (Lat. ad, to, nihil, 
nothing), the act of destroying or reducing any created 
being into nothing. It in opposed to creation, which 
is the making of something out of nothing. Much 
difference of opinion has existed on t he subject of 
annihilation. According to .some, nothing is more 
difficult ; it can. only be effected by the infinite power 
of the Creator : according to others, nothing is mom 
easy. Tho latter maintain that existence is a state oi 
violence; that all things are constantly striving to 
return to their primitive nothingness ; and that it 
requires an infinite power to prevent it. Be this 
as it may, we know that the changes woo sec taking 
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placo in the bodies around us, are mere alterations of 
form, and not annihilation. According to Dr. Bur- 
net, the idea of annihilation arose from the Christian 
theology, and that, in its present sense, it wasjunknown 
to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and tho Latins. The 
ancient philosophers, in effect, denied oil anjihilataou, 
as well as creation, resolving all .tho chan pcs in tho 
world into new modifications, without supposing the 
production of anything new or the destruction of any- 
thing old. Some Christians hold that God wilt anni- 
hilate the souls of the efaraned alter a certain period 
of punishment, and •that this annihilation i« tho 
second death. That tho human soul is not subject 
to annihilation, but, after this life, passes into another 
sta te of existence, is a doctrine founded bath on reason 
and revolution. There is, perhaps, no iace, ( hoWvyer 
savage or uncivilized, that has not some idea of a 
future existence. Without such a belief, tho present 
state of man becomes inexplicable. Ho is endowed 
with faculties and capacities fitting him for asphero 
of existence far transcending the present, w hich other- 
wise must have been created in vain ; while the moral 
government of tho world can only be understood by 
regarding it iu connection with a future state of bring, 

Anniuilator, Fuji?, tin-ni'dii-lui'-tor, in. Moch.. a 
machine for extinguishing fires, invented by Mr. 
Phillips, and bearing his name. It consists of a case 
containing water, within which ia a smaller case filled 
with a mixture of chlorate of potash and sugar. Dipping 
into the latter is a small tube containing sulphuric 
acid. When this tube is broken, the chlorate of potash 
and sugar become ignited, throwing off ‘largo quantities 
of mixed gases w high are non-supporters o f combust ion. 
The action ia maintained by the water in the outer case 
becoming heated. The apparatus seems to bn of great 
use in extinguishing. panic, but appears to have do ac- 
tion on ml-hot materials. It has been used with much 
advantage in extinguishing 11 res on board ship, when 
applied at uu early period. 

AttKitJKR AA by, 'aH-nUrer'-**' -re (Lat. nun vs, a year, 
and vermin, turned), is a term applied to tho yearly 
return of any remarkable day. Literary and (scientific 
associations usually celebrate tho anniversary of their 
institution ; mid in domestic life it is usual to observe- 
the birthdays of the different members of a family. 
The birthday of the reigning monarch in generally ob- 
served as a holiday. Anniversary <l»ys arc festivals 
celebrated by tho Romish church in honour of the 
saints. 

An « ro Domini, tin -no dom'-t-ni (Lat., in the year of 
our Lord), » term used in chronology to denote a yerr 
since tho incarnation ol" our Saviour, it wan fir? i, 
adopted in 52o^nnd is usually contracted a.j». Tho 
period from the nirth of Christ, is termed tho Christian 
or the Vulgar era. ( See Kka.) 

AnnOD atf.o, tin- no-dai'-ted, is a term used in Her. fr> 
denote anything bent somewhat iu this form of an 8. 
The serpents in tho caducous of Mercury are said to 
be annodated or entwined about the nmec or stall'. 

Annotation, tin -■u.idai 1 -shun (Lat. annotation from 
ad, to, ami not alio, n marking), a term commonly used 
in the plural, und applied to remarks, notes, or com- 
mentaries on certain passages of a book, designed to 
illustrate their meaning. An annotated edition of a 
work is an edition having such annotations. 

Annual, (Lat. annus, a year), in Bot., a 

plant, which passes through all its successive stages of 
development in a single year. Such a plant produces 
flowers and fruit only once, and perishes when its fruit 
hits become ripe. A plant which springs from the seed 
one year, but which does not flower until the next 
year, is called a biennial ; and a plant which lives for 
several years a perennial. Tho duration of tUolifo of 
a plant is greatly affected by accidental circumstances; 
and an annual is frequently converted into a biennial, 
and occasionally into a perennial. Tho annuals culti- 
vated in our gardens are very numerous', and many of 
them produce lovely flowers.* 

Annual Rkiuhtek is tho name of a well-known 
annual publication, which lirst appeared in If Git, and 
which instill carried on. Variomiwoi’kaof asimihir nature 
bad previously been published, as Boyer's Political 
State oj JCurope, from 1711 to 173!) ; and the Historical 
Mcghtcr, Irani 171 (J to 173H. The Annual Register was 
projected by Robert Dodaley, the bookseller, assisted 
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hy K&ruymd Burke, who for Borne vcars wrote the his- 
torical nkrrative ; and. it is said that much of it was 
written irom hia dictation for about thirty years. In 
1781 w'aapubliflhed the first volume of tlfr New Annual 
Register, -projected and edited by I>r. Kippis ; but it' 
never attained the reputation of its rival, and came to 
a close in' 1825. The Edinburgh Annual Register was 
commenced in 1808 and terminated in 1827.' The his-: 
formal narrative was lor some years written by Sir 
Walter Scott, and afterwards by Southey. A French 
work, in imitation of the Annuctl Register, appeared at 
Faria in 1825, for the year 1818, under the title of 
Annuaire llktoriqne ZJriitersel, and is still continued ; 
the last volume, which was for 1856* being published 
in f£61* The llrst volume ol’ the Annuaire ties Deux 
Mantlet, in connect, ion with the well-known review of 
that name, appeared in 1851, An American Annual 
Register is published at New York. 

Annuals, the name of a class of books that were 
for some years very popular in this country. They 
were usually of a light literary nature, tastefully got 
up, and illustrated with finely-engraved -prints, and 
appeared about Christmas. The first of them. Forye.f- 
me -not, was begun in 'London in 1822; and the following 
year two others, Fnindship’s Offering and The Graces, 
amide their appearance. The Literary Souvenir \v«a 
commenced in 1821 by Alaric A. Watts, and was a 
great improvement upon its predecessors. The Tt.cep- 
sake was commenced in 1827, under the editorship of 
IV. IT. Ainsworth. In 3 alii'* no fewer than seventeen 
different annuals were published; in 1810 the number 
had dwindled to nine. Of the JAlerary Souvenir, ten 
vote, were published; of the Forget-me-not, twenty - 
two ; the Keepsake, the last of the race, appeared 
Unfitly in 1856, The place of these annuals may be 
said to be now occupied by the illustrat ed editions of 
popular works, which many of the publishers bring 
out- about Christmas; but they have formidable rivals 
in the Christmas numbers of Alt ike Tear Hound, the 
Christmas double numbers of the Illustrated London 
News and Quean, and the (Christmas Annual, first 
put forth by Mr. Keeton. There indeed appears 
n possibility that these hist fruits of publishing 
enterprise" will usurp the place of the “illustrated 
editions/’ or u table-hooks,” just as the hitler enme to 
occupy tlie position left vacant by the old “drimnds.” 

A tin iff TY, tln-nu'-i-U (Lai. annus, a year), is a, eertnit) 
annual sum of money, whirl) may be paid sumually or 
at certain fixed periods of tho year, ns half-yearly, 
quarterly, monthly, &c. There are various kinds of 
annuities, as for a certain number of year?., for one or 
more lives, or in perpetuity. Deferred annuities are 
such as nre not payable till offer a certain period or 
event. From the great variety in the nature of annu- 
ities arise many complicated calculations in connection 
with them. An annuity is usually raised liv the present 
payment of a certain sum, in consideration ol which 
the person making the payment, or some one named 
by him, becomes entitled to an annuity for a stipulated 
number of years, or till a certain event, which is 
usually tbe death of the annuitant . If money did not 
bear interest, the value of an annuity for a certain 
number of years would simply be the annual sum 
multiplied by the number or years for which it was to 
be paid,— as an annuity of £10 for ten years would 
simply bo £100. But, while paying the annuity, the 
person engaging for it is drawing tbo interest of tbe 
price. Thus, if £100 wore paid for an annuity of £10, 
tho interest being at 5 per cent., he would have the 
inf crest of £100 for the first year, — £5 ■ the interest of 
£05 for the second year, £4. 15#.; tho interest of 
£89. lbs. for the third year ; and so on. In tins wny, 
the present; value of an annuity of £10 for one year 
(interest being at fi per cent.) "is £0. 10#. 6d. ; for two 
years, £18. 11s. 10£d. ; three yearn, £27. 4#. 8 d . ; four 
years, £35. 1)s. 2Jtf. ; five years', £43. fur. lid. ; ten years, 
£77. If, $id . ; twenty years, £124, 12s. bhd. j for ever, 
£200. Where the annuity is dependent upon the life 
of an individual, the calculation is much more compli- 
cated ; for here it becomes necessary to ascertain, not 
only the present value of the annuity, but also the 
probable duration of the life of the individual. Of 
•course, in the case of one person, he may die within 
the first year, or may live to extreme old age; but it 
its found that, where a number of persons are eon- 
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cerncd, the average duration of life may bo calculated 
with groat nicety. Various tables of mortality have 
been constructed. The best known are the Northamp- 
ton Tables of Dr. Price and the Carlisle Tables of Mr. 
Milne, the latter being regarded as the more accurate 
of the two. The government annuities are valued 
according to a table calculated by Mr. Finlaison from 
the mortality found among the different; classes of go- 
vernment annuitants, and which distinguishes 'males 
lrom females. From this last we give the following table 
of the value of a life annuity of £1 at different periods 
of life, the rate of interest being 4 pcfr cent. : — 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male, 

Female. 

1 

*1 9*0660 

10*8135 

40 

34*8752 

36*1560 

2 

10*1012 

10*8061 

45 

13*7075 

15*2686 

:s 

10.2642 

10*0512 

60 

12*4209 

14*1610 

4 

19*2880 

19*0705 

55 

11*0393 

12*7004 

5 

19*2690 

20*0008 

60 

9*7207 

H'20Qj» 

10 

18-7817 

10 701,4 

65 

S-2J03 

0*5705 

15 

18 0044 

190504 

70 

6*7745 

7*8580 

20 

17*2048 

18 0130 

75 

5*4103 J 

6*2640 

25 

16*0400 

18 3273 

80 

3*8117 

4*0858 

30 

16*4438 

17*6456 

85 . 

2*8195 

3’ 7511 

«5i> 

15*7488 

16*8795 

#0 

1*3346 

2*1133 


Annuity (Lat. reditu* annum, an animal return 
or income), in Law, is a yearly sum, chargeable only 
upon the person of the grantor, and is distinguished 
from a rent-charge, which is a burden imposed upon 
or issuing out of land. Formerly, certain acts of par- 
liament imposed cheeks on the grant of life annuities, 
but they w ere repealed by 17 & 18 Viet. 0. 00, which 
nevertheter ? provides for their registration in a mode 
similar to the registration of judgments to affect or 
charge real estate. 

Annular Culls and Vessels, tin'-nu-lar (Lat, annu- 
lus, a ring), in Jiot. The various parts of a plant are 
made up of little membranous sacs and tubes called 
cells and vessels. These are often strengthened by 
delicate threads or liajda culled fibres, formed by 
secondary deposits on the inner surfaces of the primary 
membranes. When these fibres exist as rings or 
hoops, the cells and vosselo containing them are said to 
bo annular. 

A n s vi, at a Sktorktarta, an' -nu-lai' -ta sed'-endair’-i-a, 
a carnivorous tribe of worm-like animals, inhabiting a 
tube-shaped shell, which they never quit. They aro 
usually found adhering to marine subetanees. 

Annulate, an'-nu-Liif ( Lat. annulus, a ring), in 
Bot., a term applied to those ferns which have ringed 
sporangia (cases containing spores). Tho annulus or 
ring surrounding each sporangium is elastic, and its 
pressure causes the organ to burst when ripe, and re- 
lease the spores. Those ferns which have sporangia 
not encircled by rings aro said to be exannulate. 

Annulate!) Hoot, dn-nu-lai 1 -ted (Lat. annulus, a 
ring), in Hot., A root having a number of ring-like ex- 
pansions, so us to present tne appearance of a string 
of t hick rings, as in the ipecacuanha. 

Annunciation, tin-nun' -si-ai‘- shun (Lat. annuntiare, 
to announce), tho name of a festival celebrated March 
25th, in commemoration of the announcement mad© 
hy the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, that she was 
| to become the mother of our Lord. It is also called 
Lady-day, andwos instituted, according to some, in the 
| 4th, according to others, not before the 7th century. 

Anoa, tin'-o-ti, a ruminating animal of Sumatra, but 
so imperfectly known, that KoologUts aro undecided 
how it should be classed. Judging, however, from the 
materials imported, merely a lew bones and fragments 
of skull, it would seem to be a species intermediate 
between the buffalo and antelope, 

Anohittm. (See Death-Watch.) 

Anouk , Unmade (Gr. ««<*, upward, ados, a way), a term 
introduced bv Faraday to designate the positive pole of 
any electrical arrangement for decomposing a chemical 
compound. The anode, or positive polo, is the surface 
by which the electric current enters the body under- 
go! ng decomposition. (See Electrolysis, Cathode. ) 

Anodyne, un'-o-dwe (Gr. «, without, mlune, pain). 
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a medicine which allays pain. The term is usually 
applied only to a medicine which acts upon the nervous 
system, so as to decrease sensibility and induce sleep, 
or a state of partial unconsciousness. The most im- 
portant anody nes are preparations of opium. Anodyne 
pills, each consisting of one-eighth of a grain of acetate 
of morphia and half a grain of extract of hyosoyamus, 
have lately been extensively employed by medical prac- 
titioners. 

Anogenb, un'-o-jenx, in Bat, this term 1ms been used 
to designate a division of the vegetable kingdom, in- 
cluding the liverworts and mosses, which are usually 
classed with the Acrogevs. 

Anointing, n-noin^ting, signifies the pouring on of 
oil, a custom which was, and still is, very prevalent in 
the 'East. The custom doubtless arose from the health 
and comfort which, in hot climates, result from the 
pouring or rubbing oils upon the person. The oils 
were usually highly scented. To anoint a guest was to 
show him one of the highest marks of respect. Among : 
this Jews, anointing was considered necessary as t lie 

? reparation of the person for rare and great occasions. 

t also denoted the consecration to ft sacred office, us 
that of king or priest ; and even vessels for the service 
of the tabernacle were anointed before being used. 
The custom of anointing priests still exists in the Ho- 
man Catholic church, and that of anointing kings in 
Christian monarchies. (Sen Coronation.) The an- 
cient athletic anointed themselves iu order to render 
it more difficult for their antagonists to get hold of 
them. The anointing of oil was also regarded as a 
means of restoring the sick ; and, in the present day, 
H is said to be of use in consumption, rheumatism, 

Anolib, or Anolius, a-no'-li-tia, a reptile peculiar to 
America, supplying in many respects the place which 
tho chameleon occupies in t he old world. The colour 
of the skin, especially that about its loose baggy i hroat, 
assumes an endless succession of ever-varying hues, ns 
tho animal is disturbed by love or linger. The anolis, 
however, is more slenderly built than the chameleon, j 
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and more active in its movements. It varies from 
Rcven or eight inches to a fix»t in length, and is ex- 
tremely -tame and harmless. Its food consists of 
flies and other small insects. The head is long, 
straight, and flattened ; the body and tail slender ; and 
both are covered with small round scales, which give 
the skin the appearance of fine ubagreen. 

Anomalistic Year, h-nom'-a-Us-Uk (Gr. anomalon , 
irregular) , in Astron., the time which the earth takes in 
passing through its orbit from its perihelion, at which it 
iu at its least distance from the sun, until it again 
arrives at that point. Under the disturbing influences 
of tho planets, flic perihelion of the earth advances 
IP'-H yearly, following the direction of the earth's 
path* In the figure, let S represent the sun, one ol' the 
foci of the ellipse described round that body by the 
earth, A the earth's aphelion, 1* its perihelion, at oppo- 
site extremities of AP the greater axis of the ellipse. 
Now if the earth travelled round the sun in the fixed 
path of the ellipse I’QAZ, it would accomplish its 
revolution in 3(15 d. 5h. 18m. 43 s., the length of a solar 
or tropical year; but, owing to the advance of the peri- 
helion from- P to -Q by the revolution of the axis PA 
into the position t^U through an angle PSQ of 1I"'8, 
the earth, after passing from P over the whole path of 
the ellipse until it arrives at P again, has to move over 
the additional apuco PQ before it arrives at its pirihe- 
81 
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lion, or nearest point to the Bun, now represented by 
Q. The anomalistic year is 25 minutes longer than a 
solar year, and 4 min. 10 sec. lunger than a 6idtrcal 
year, « 1 



A KOMAPors, u-Hom'-ri-lvs (Gr. a, without, Minor* 
a rule), in Bot., this term is applied to all parts of a 
plant when they have very irregular or unusual forms. 

Anomaly > ti-nom’-v-U (Gr. anomulon, irregular, un- 
equal), in Grain., signifies an irregularity, an exception 
or deviation from rule. Anomalous verbs are such a* 
are not conjugated conformably to the rules ol their 
conjugation, as, lego in Latin, to give iu English. 

Anomaly, used iu Astron. to denote the angle, inado 
by lines drawn from the perihelion of a planet, and its?- 
position in its orbit at uuv time, which meet in that focua 
of the ellipse described by the planet which denotes tho 
position of the sun. Thus, in the figure in the article 
upon anomalistic year, A being the position of any 
planet in its orbit, P its perihelion, tfnd 8 the sun, tho 
angle P8X is the anomaly. This is sometimes termed 
true anomaly, to distinguish it from mean and eccen- 
tric anomaly. The true anomaly is the angle at t he sum, 
between the position of a planet at any point of its 
orbit and its perihelion, the planet moving in its orbit 
at a varying raje of speed, quicker when at its peri- 
helion, ami Bk-wer at its apmlion. Now the mean 
anomaly the angle at the sun between live perihelion 
land an imaginary position of the planet, being tho 
| place in its orbit where it would be, supposing it to 
move alwayB at its mean or average speed, instead of 
I the position it actually occupies at tho same time,, 
moving at its variable rate of progression ; while tho 
eccentric anomaly is tho angle at tho centre of tho 
ellipse between tile perihelion and a point, jn the cir- 
cumference of a circle described from tho centre of tho 
ellipse with a radius equal to half its greater axis, de- 
termined by a perpendicular drawn from the actual, 
position of the planet to the axis, and produced to cut 
the circle. Thus in tlio figure, supposing X to bo tho 
position of any planet travelling at it s variable rate ol 
progression at any given time, and M the position it 
would occupy at the same time if it had travelled from 
its perihelion at its mean speed, the angle PSX is tho 
true anomaly, the angle PSM the mean anomaly, and 
the angle PCI2 tho eccentric anomaly. 

Anomceans, iin-o-me'-fins (Gr. anomoioe, differ- 
ent), in church history, the name by which the pure 
Anuria came to be distinguished in the 4th century. 
They were so called from their mniutaining that Christ 
had a nature different from, and in nothing resembling 
that of God ; whereas tho SemwVriana held that there 
wua u resemblance between tho two natures. Tho 
Anomcoaus were condemned by tlip Semi-Arlans at tho 
council of Selcucia, a.i>. 353 ; but the former avenged 
themselves by condemning the latter at a council at 
Constantinople, a year alter. 

Anomottehis, un-o-mop'-lc-rh (Gr. anomos , with- 
out rule, jflcriv, fern) . In Gcol., this term is applied to 
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a genua of ibssil ferns peculiar to the new red saud- 
atone. The plants flitter from all recent and fossil 
ferns ; lienee the generic name, which signifies 4 anom- 
alous fern.' » 

Anona, a-m'-mi, in Hot., the custanl-apple , a gen. 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Anovacea-, and 
composed of email trees and slirhbs growing in the 
West Indies and South America, where they are culti- 
vated for the sake of their debcipus fruits. The most 
important species tiro A, squamosa and A. mnricata. 
The first, commonly known ns tins sweet sop, is found 
in all the Weist- India islands. The fruit is covered 
with greenish scales, and has the appearance of a young 
pino-eone. The edible portion consists of J a thick, 
sweet, %nd ^uscious pulp. A. mnricata, the sour sop, 
which iff also a native of the \Vc§t Indies, is a pic- 
turesque small tree, bearing a yellowish-green fruit, 
weighing from 1 lb. to 3 lbs., and covered with weak 
prickles. Its pulp is perfectly white, and bus a most 
agreeable aciu taste. A. reticulata yields the netted 
custard-apple, a large dark-brown fruit, filled with 
yellowish or reddish pulp of about the consistence of 
custard. A. cherimolia is cultivated in Peru, on account 
ol' the excellence of its fruit, which is called the cheri- 
molitt. Two other important aperies have been de- 
scribed, — A. sylmlica (the Am tint do Mato of Brazil) 
and .4, patmtri *, both of which furnish light and hand- 
some wood, used for turnery. 

A non ace.*, un-o-nai'-soe, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, of which the typo is the. gen. 
A nona. They are trees or shrubs, with leaves alternate, 
simple, and without st ipules. In the flower we find a 
calyx of three sepals, and a corolla of six leathery' 
petals, arranged iu two whorls. The carpels axe usu- 
ally numerous, distinct or united ; the styles short, 
the stigmas simple, and the ovules inverted. The fruit 
ia composed of a number of dry or succulent carpels, 
sometimes distinct, but oftener united, so as to form 
n fio;dvy mass. The plant s of this order arc almost 
entirely confined to the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America, none being found in Europe. They arc 
generally aromatic and fragrant in all their parts, and 
some arc very useful. {See Anon a, C.ELOcniME, 

Proi-KTiv, xV&om.) 

Anonymous, Z-notd-i-mu*, a term derived from 
the Greek, and signifying literally without a name, or 
xuirmileas. It is applied to books which do not bear 
the name of tho author. When an assumed name is 
given, tho term pseudonymous is used. It is frequently 
a matter of importance iu literature, to know the 
author of an anonymous work ; »nd hence several 
excellent works have appeared in Germany and France 
on this subject; as, 1'larcius " J)e SerijAis et, Scrip- 
torihus Anonymis et Pwcudonymis Syntagma,'’ Ham- 
burg, ; and “Thesaurus Anonvmorum et Psendo- 
nyniorum/' Hamburg, 1708 ; and the excellent work 
of Barbier, “ Bictionnaire des Ouvragea Auonymeg et 
JPsciidonymes,” second edition, 4 vole., Paris, 1822-25, 
giving tile names of about, 21,000 works, with their 
known or assumed authors. In this country, political 
articles, ua well as most, of those that appear in peri- 
odicals, are anonymous, a system which, while it 
necures greater freedom to the writer, occasionally 
loads to abuse. Tho sending of anonymous letters 
demanding money or denouncing persons was made 
felony by i) Geo. I, (1722), 8 Geo. IV. c. 21) (1827), 
and 1 Viet. c. 87 (1838). 

ANornoTHiUiitj x^W-o-plodhc’-ri-um (Gr. a, without, 
oplon, weapon, fherion, beast), in CJeol,, a gen. of ex- 
tinct quadrupeds, established by Cuvier from bones 
found in the Paris tert juries. Several species have 
been determined, the smallest having been little larger 
than a guinea-pig, and the largest about the size of a 
small ass. From the situations iu which their remains 
have boon discovered, these ancient inhabitants of our 
globe appear to have lived in herds in swamps and 
marshes. They all had slender lege and feet, with but 
two toes, as in tho ruminants, and were the earliest 
bi-hoofed animals known to have existed on tho earth. 
In some tho tail was short and thick, and was probably 
made use of in swimming : iu others it was short and 
slender. The dentition of the genua appears to have 
been very peculiar, each jaw having hud six incisors, 
on each side of which was a small oanino, and behind 
these, without leaving any interval, seven molars, 
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resembling those of the rhinoceros. The common 
anoplcjthere {A. commune ) has been taken as the type 
of a Bmall natural fumiiy, — the Amphthendai, which 
appear to form a connecting link between the pachy- 
derms, or thick-skinned mammalia, and the ruminants. 
Cuvier, in describing this typical species, showed that 
in one respect it stood between tho rhinoceros and. 
horse, and in another, between the hippopotamus and 
camel. The restorations of the anopiotheres and 
other ancient animals, by this great comparative 
anatomist, from the mutilated remains found in the 
gypsum-beds near Paris, may ho regarded «s one of 
the most splendid achievements of palaeontology. Tho 
name Anoplntlierium, which signifies ‘ weaponless 
beast,/ was given to tho germs from the fact that all 
the species seem to have been destitute of organs of 
defence, as tusks, claws, or horns. 

Anopi.uiu, on-o-plu'-ra, a him. of insects, in which 
aro comprehended the Apt era of Idnnams and tho 
many varieties of l 3 c die ulus {see PiiDicULUs), as wed 
as the parasitic insects of other writers. About f>0<) 
difi'erenc forms o i” Anoplnra , all of them parasitic — 
all of them bearing a close resemblance to the human,, 
parasite, the louse, have been described. As a rule, 
only one species of anoplura attacks a single species 
of animal ; but in eagles and gulls as many us five, 
•lillerent species have been discovered. — Ref, Denny’s 
Amnd.ur a Mr Harm tea. . 

Anortiiitk, iln'-arlh-Ue (Gr. a, without, ortho#, 
right), a species of felspar, containing lime instead of, 
potash combined with silicate of alumina. 

Ansbli/s Fiue-dami* I Nine atom. —T his ingenious 
instrument, which is founded upon, the lavva which 
govern the dilVusion of gases, is intended to make 
known at a distance the presence, in a coal-pit, of 
fire-damp— tho miners’ deadliest enemy. The instru- 
ment consists of a small india-rubber balloon, filled, 
with atmospheric air, and fixed under a lever. This 
lover is connected with u galvanic apparatus in such a 
way that a very slight motion wifi either make op 
break the circuit. If this apparatus bo placed in an 
atmosphere containing a dangerous percentage of 
coal gas, the gas will rapidly permeate the atmospheric 
air in the balloon, distend it longitudinally, press upon 
the lever, and thus set the bell ringing on the spot, 
and, by means of tho galudiie apparatus, another in 
the manager’s office. The bells go on ringing so long 
as there is any fire-damp in the part of the mine at 
which the apparatus is placed, Air. Ausell has also 
invented a form of apparatus for giving immediate 
warning of sudden irruptions of fire-damp. — lief. 
Mechanics' Magazine, 1885. 

Anskbbs, /m '-*<?- jwjj (But. amor, a goose), the third 
order of tho Linn to an class Ares, thus characterized : — 
A smooth beak, covered with skin, gibbous at the base, 
and broader at. the. point; feet formed for swimming, 
having pal mated toes, connected by a membrane; the 
legs thick and short ; the body bulky, plump, and. 
downy. Food — fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, &c. {See 
Roose.) 

Answf.b, ant-scr (ICtym. unsettled; Gothic, and- 
stror; Danish, ansutre or antfu'urcr; Bax. aushairan ; to 
reply to a question, objection, or assertion ; to justify), 
in Law, is a pleading or reply, w hereby an allegation 
in a bill of complaint in chancery, or inquiries arising 
thereout, or iu a libel or articles iu the ecclesiastical 
and other civil courts, is or are replied to or rebutted. 
Iu chancery, the interrogatories were formerly included 
in the bill; but. now' the practice is for the plaintiff 
to exhibit separate interrogatories, which the defendant 
is bourn! to answer upon oath, or, in the fcase of a peer 
or peeress, upon honour ; and the party may be culled 
oil to answer vied voce (except iu criminal- cases), or on 
interrogatories exhibited. But in no case can a man 
be compelled to give an answer which might criminate 
or degrade him. And any party to a suit may put 
forth interrogatories to bo answered by any one or 
more of the others. 

Ant, ant (Lat. Formica), a well-known genus of hy- 
menopterous insects, which from the very earliest period 
of the world’s history have attracted attention on ac- 
count of their social and industrious habits, their love 
of order and subordination, and unremitting economy. 
They are distinguished from other JJymcaaptera by 
their habit of residing underground iu numerous 
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societ ies, and by the existence of neuters among them, 
ay Which class the labours of tbs community ure chiefly 
performed. Although so small, their muscular strength 
is extraordinary, and they will carry loads at least ten 
times their own weight, displaying meanwhile consi- 
derable activity. They have a triangular head; the 
an ton me are geniculate; the jawsstrong; the ligula, 
or lower lip. Small, rounded, or spoon-like ; the thorax 
jiompresfied at the sides ; the abdomen nearly oval , the 
pedicle which joins it to the thorax forming in some kinds 
a single and in some a double scale or knot. A com- 
munity of ants, whatever the species may be, consists 
•of males, which have always four wrings ; of females, 
much larger in size than the males, which only possess 
wings during the pairing season ; and of a sort of bar- 
ren females, which have been variously termed neuters, 
workers, or nurse-ante, and which, so far as is knovvn, 
hate never been observed to have wings in any stage 
•of their existence. The nests of nuts are differently 
•constructed in the different species ; all, however, are 
Very curiously and regularly arranged. “If an ant- 
hill be examined any time after midsummer up to the 
close of autumn, there may be seen mixed with the 
wingless workers a number of both males and females 
furnished with white glistening wings. These, how- 
ever, are neither kings nor queens in the state, at 
least so far as freedom of action is concerned ; for 
they are not allowed to move without a guard of 
workers to prevent them leaving the boundaries ; and, 
if one straggles away unawares, it is for the most part 
dragged back by the vigilant sentinels, three or four 
of whom may in such cases be seen hauling along a 
winged deserter by the wings and limbs. The workers, 
so far from over facilitating the exit, much less the de- 
parture of the winged ones, more pm-ticulorly the 
females, guard them most assiduously in order to pre- 
vent it, and are only forced to acquiesce when the 
winged ones become too numerous to bo either guarded 
or fed. There seems, indeed, to he a uniform disposi- 
tion in the winged ones to desert their native colony ; 
and, as they never return after pairing, it would 
soon become depopulated in tho absence ol females. 
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The actualpairing does not seem to take place within 
the ant-hilfi ; and wo have observed scouts posted all 
around ready to discover and carry back to the colony 
as many fertile females aa they could meet with. Nay, 
wo are quite certain that whole colonies have thus been 
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dispersed j and, when they did not find fertile females 
near their oucumpruent., they have gone farther and 
farther, till they found them ; and, if they had gone 
very far, n*?ver returned, .but commenced a number of 
new establishments, according to their convenience- It 
is probable that, soon after pairing, the males die, aa do 
the males of bees anti other insects; for, as the workers 
never bring any of them back nor take any notice of 
them nfter leaving the ant-hill, they must perish, 
being entirely defenceless, and destitute both of a sting 
and of mandibles to provide for their sustenance. It 
wag supposed by the ancients that all ants at a certain 
ago acquired wings, but it was reserved for the younger 
Huber, i£ particular, by means of bis artificial formi- 
caries, to trace the development of the lyingr in the 
female, from the 11 rat commencement till lie saw them 
stripped oil' and laid aside like cast clothes.”— (JUro- 
derip.) Tho eggs of ants are so small as to he scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. Contrary to what takes place 
in most insects, the eggs when laid uro not glued to any 
fixed place, but are dropped at random by the mother 
in her progress through the nest, and carefully collected 
by the workers, several of whom sedulously attend her 
during her period of laying. Tho collected eggs are 
taken to the various apartments of the nest adapted 
for the purpose, and there left for hatching. Heat 
being indispensable, the eggs are placed carefully during 
the day near the surface of tho ant-hill, but so sheltered 
from the direct influence of the sun, ns to prevent the 
too rapid evaporation of their moisture. As night ap- 
proaches, the experienced insects to whom the cuxq of 
the precious ova is intrusted, remove the eggs to warmer 
quarters, to prevent the escape of the heat they natu- 
rally possesB. Nor does the care of these tender nurses 
cease when the little ants come into life. At night 
they art; carefully stowed away in the innermost cham- 
bers of the nest, every aperture being closed to pre- 
vent the ingress of cold air. But as soon as the rays of 
tho morning sun fall upon the surface of the nest, the 
workers busily commence carrying their infants to the 
upper chambers, where, close under tho roof, they may 
enjoy the genial warmth, Not nn frequently, they even 
ploce them for a time on the outside of the nest, 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. During their 
grubliood, the little creatures are fed by the nurses, or 
by the mother herself, by a liquid disgorged f rom the 
stomach. When the grubs are full grown, they spin 
cocoons of a membranous texture, and of a brownish- 
white colour, in appearance not unlike barleycorns, for 
which, indeed, they were mistaken by early observers. 
Hence, doubtless, arose the belief that the insect laid 
up a store of, grain in the summer season, to Berve for 
its support in the winter. . It is certain, however, that 
oar European acts are carnivorous iu their habits. Bays 
the Rev. J. G. Wood : “Ants do not, as has been fre- 
quently said, lay up stores of corn for the winter, for 
they arc in a state of torpidity during the winter 
months, and require no fund. Moreover, an ant 
would find as much difficulty in eating and digesting a 
grain of corn as we should iu devouring a truss of 
straw.” Colonel Sykes, however, observed an ant iu 
India that laid up a large store of mil let-seed ; and it 
is possible that other species may have the same habit. 
The vegetable substance which ants appear chiefly to 
use as food, is sugar, and to this, wherever it is to b© 
found, they seem to be guided by a very acute sense 
of smell. Honey -dew, the saccharine excrescence of 
the aphides, is a favourite food of many species. Not 
only do the ants climb plants on which aphides are to 
bo found, but should they find the creature and not 
his saccharine produce, they will, with their an ten me, 

S at the aphis on either side of the abdomen until the 
csirod drop is yielded, and then pass on to another. 
Li imams quaintly styles the aphis tno ant's milch-cow. 
It is even related that the ant seems to regard the 
aphis as his particular property, and is prepared to 
do battle to the death with any other ant that seeks to 
dispute its title; and that ilia Aphis radidna, which 
derives its food from the roots of grass and other 
plants, is not uncommonly taken into custody by the 
yellow ant (Formica fluva), and maintained in its nest, 
at a farmer might procure a herd of cows and house 
them in his sheds. That these stories are beyond dis- 
pute is not insisted, still, when the wonderful instinct 
of the ant is considered, it is too much to reject them 
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?8 altogether incredible. Indeed, it should be sufficient 
to find Huber among those who mention this farraer- 
like habit of the ant, to entitle the statement to serious 
consideration. The habitations of ants are very curi- 
ously constructed, and display great ingen a% . Houses 
built by the common wood. ant (Formica mfa ) are 
sometimes os large as a small haycock. They are 
generally found in the vicinity of some largo tree on 
the bank of a stream ; such a site affording them both 
food and the moisture requisite for building purposes. 
The ant-hill Is of a conical shape, and composed of 
leaves, scraps of wood, earth, &e. • At the commence- 
toe nt the nest is simply an excavation made in the 
earth ; a number of the labourers wander about in 
quest of materials suitable for the superftrncture, 
othorsecarry out partioles of earth from the interior, 
which lire replaced by the bits s of wood and leaves 
other labourers bring in, and which the builders pro- 
perly arrange. Core is taken that space is left for the 
galleries that lead to the interior, while the dome con- 
tains a number of spacious apartments communicating 
with each other by means of galleries similarly con- 
structed. To the superficial observer the exterior of 
on ant colony presents the appearance merely of a 
careless heap, the result rather of clmnee than' of de- 
sign. Minute inspection, however, would invariably 
discover it to be the very perfection of architecture, 
in which rite attacks of enemies, the effect of wind and 
flood, and the rays of the sun, have been thoroughly 
provided against in the building. Ants arc very pug- 
nacious, and often fight fiercely. Party meets party, 
and after the fray may be found limbless trnuks, and 
trunkless heads, and combatants fast locked in each 
other's embrace, and quite dead. More extraordinary 
than all, however, is the fact that some specie* of ants 
go on regular forays to carry off the eggs and grubs of 
other species, which they carry into captivity, and rear 
as bond ants and slaves for the rest of their lives. The 
best known of thefc marauders are rim Sanguinary 
Ant (Formica sanguined) and the Amazon Ant (Formica 
rufezoens). It lias been noticed as a rather singular 
circumstance, that in both cases the kidnappers arc 
red or pale-coloured ants, and the captives jet black. 
The tyrants inarch forth attended by scouts, and when 
the unsuspecting colony of negro ants is reached, there 
ensues a tremendous fight, in which the negroes are 
certain lo be worsteds Thereupon, the conquerors usBRil 
the now undefended ant-hill, rend its walls with their 
powerful mandibles, seize the pupa> in their mouths, 
and march home again in triumph. The slaves are 
not ill-treated, but live as do human slaves, the only 
reward for the labour of their lives being such food 
and lodging us their masters please to hpstow. — Jtq/\ 
Gould's English Ants; the works of Baron do Geer, 
Huber, Latreille, Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, &c. 

Ant, White, in Zool., an extensive and important 
fam. of the Neuropterous ord., chiefly con lined to the 
tropica, where they perform no inconsiderable share 
iu the necessary business of removing from the earth’s 
surface the carrion that cumbers it. Like the common 
ant, the white ants live iu communities, and are, like 
them, omnivorous. Like the familiar “ little brown 
ant," too, the white tropical insect is, at a certain 

S eriod of its existence, furnished with wings to expe- 
rt® its emigration. At no time, however, does the 
general form of the two insects agree. The atitcnmc 
of tiro white ants are thread-shaped, and composed of 
about twenty joints, and the eyes are rather small, but 
prominent; the body is depressed, and the mouth very 
similar to that of the Orthoptem, with the four-cleft 
lower lip, the wings slightly transparent, and the legs 
short. As destroyers, they oertainly deserve place 
next to the locusts. Should they attack a building 
composed wholly or partly of wood, it is doomed ; — 
truly, when they leave it, as being of no further use to 
them, it will not have altered much in appearance; 
but examination will discover the substantial beams to 
be mere shells, and the pillars as hollow and unstable 
m reeds. Your gnu that hangs against the wall will 
drop barrel from stock at the slightest handling, and 
your sword show itself naked, through its leather 
sheath being cat up. Nothing is safe from the white 
ant's insatiable appetite. Their tactics in attacking a 
building are Very peculiar. While some of them arc busy 
gutting the timbers that support it, others ascend from 
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them, entering a rafter or some other part of the roof, in 
search, as it would seem, of the thatch, which they appear 
to relish more than any other portion of a house, ft 
they find it, they bring up wet clay, and build galfarteh 
through the roof in various directions as long writ will 
support them. In this manner a wooden house fa 
speedily destroyed, and all that is contained in it fa, at 
the same time, subjected to their ravages. Those won- 
derful edifices known us ant-hills are built of earth or 
sand agglutinated together. When I)r. Livingstone 
was engaged in his first African exploration, he wit- 
nessed several instances, not only of this mysterious 
insect architecture, but also of the important part they 
play in the scheme of nature. He tells us that the 
country between Liny anti and Seshella is fiat, except 

{ >atches elevated only a few feet above the surrounding 
evel. “ There are also many mounds, where tho 
gigantic aut-hills of the country have been situated, or 
still appear. TheBc mounds are evidently the work of 
the Termites* No one who has not seen these gigantic 
structures can fancy the industry of these little 
labourers. They seem to impart fertility to the soil 
which has once passed through their mouths ; for the 
Makolo find the aides of the ant-hills the Choice spots 
for rearing early maize and tobacco. In the parts 
through which we passed, the mounds were generally 
covered with wild date-trees.” The fecundity of the 
female of this species is truly wonderful. She and her 
partner are incarcerated in a cell by the neuters, and 
are there regularly supplied with food; and, after im- 
pregnation, on tho enlargement of the ovaries, her 
abdomen swells to the enormous size of nearly two 
thousand times the rest of lfer body. As soon as she 
begins to lay eggs, they are conveyed away by the 
neuters to t,ho prepared cells, which, in conjunction 
with the magazines of provisions, occupy the interior 
of their nests. It is said that she lays as many as 
80,000 of these eggs in the oonrae of twenty-four 
hours. 80 marvellous a fecundity would speedily over- 
whelm the earth, did it not happen that comparatively 
lew reach maturity, and that birds, beasts, and fishes 
devour them in shoals. The true ants, however, are 
their worst enemies, and prey on them with tho most 
savage voracity, especially at the period of their 
swarming. When roasted, they are said to bo pala- 
table as food, and as such tg be highly esteemed by the 
natives. A Bay eye chief, who paid a ceremonial visit 
to Hr. Livingstone’s camp, was offered some bread and 
apricot iam. ** Bid yciu ever eat anything so good ? ” 
inquired the doctor. “ Ah ! ” responded the chief, 
“you should try ronsfc white ants.” 

Antacid, tinf-ns-id (Or. anti, against, and acid), 
a term applied to such medicines as possess the quality 
of correcting acidity or sourness in the stomach. The 
principal antacids arc potash, soda, magnesia, lime, 
and their carbonates. 

Antagonist Muscles, dnAUg’-o^nist (fir. anti, 
against ; agonistes, a combatant), in An at., are those 
muscles which act in opposition to each other; as 
flexors and extensors, abductors and adductors. In 
the. arm, for example, the flexor muscles bend the 
limb inward at the elbow, while tbe extensor muscles 
draw the limb back or extend it in a direct fine. Tho 
flexor and extensor muscles act antagonistically 
towards each other, not in efforts at. simultaneous and 
contrary action, but in consecutive action of an oppo- 
site direction. There is, however, a sort of passive 
action in the different muscles of the body, consti- 
tuting what is termed the natural tone of the system 
and when this is lost or partially enfeebled in one set 
of muscles, their natural antagonists bpve an undue 
action on the parts, and cause disfigurement by de- 
struction of the natural balance. The form and 
position of tho muscles of the face, for instance* keep 
up a balance of feature iu the natural expression of 
immobility or stillness ; those of one side antagonize 
those of the others. Iu paralysis of one aide of the face, 
tbe muscles of that side are deprived of their natural 
tone and power of action* while those of the other side 
of the face retain their tone and power as before ; the 
oonsequenoe of which is, that the latter draw tbo 
month to their side of tbe face, while tbe others arc 
unable to counterbalance this action by their want, ot 
tone and power to act in the opposite direction. These 
muscles hence possess a counterbalancing power, 
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active iu a state of immobility, and a moving power 
in opposite directions during the movement of the 
parts to which they are fixed. 

ANTAEUtc, an-taV'jik (Gr. anti, against, ancl algo*, 
pain), in Med., a term applied to that which relieves 
pain. 

Ajtt a.XiKA1»x, an t - ill'- k<i - li (Gr. anti, against, and 
alkali ), a name applied to such medicines as tend to 
counteract the presence of alkalies in the system. The 
nntalkalics in in6»t common uso aro muriatic, nitric, 
and citric acid, 

Antanaceasis, tin ?•& n-u-kl a i'- sis (Gr. antanakluo , 
I drive back) /in llhet., is a term denoting the repe- 
tition of a word in a different sense, or as a different 
part of speech, from that in which it has already been 
employed, in order to attract attention or give ex- 
pressiveness to the phrase ; as, “ Whilst we line, let us 
live** It is also the returning 1o a subject after a long 
parenthesis, by repeating, iu the same words, part ol 
what went before. 

Axtanagoge, ant'-an-h-gnjc (Gr. anti , against, and 
■anagoge, the bringing up), a figure in Hhefc., applied 
to the case of an opponent, when not able to answer 
the accusation of his adversary, replying by accusing 
him. of the same or other crimes. It is usually called 
recrimination. 

Amtakchis m, iint'-ar-kum (Gr. anti, against, and 
arihe, government), an opposition to all government 
or legal restraint. 

Antarctic, (in-tar IS -file (Gr. anti , against, or oppo- 
site to, and arktoK, the Rear, or northern constellation), 
an expression applied to the south pole and Southern 
Ocean, as opposite to tho north pole and Northern or 
Arctic Ocean, and especially to the region which lies 
around the antarctic or south pole, within a circle 
distant 23° 28' from that pole ; corresponding to an area 
similarly circumscribed which surrounds the north or 
arctic pole. 

Antares, £ In-tair'-ccs, a bright double star in the 
constellation Scorpio, marked a, and known as Cor 
Sdorpii, the Scorpion’s heart. It is remarkable for its 
brilliant red appearance. 

Airns, av'-te, a Latin preposition signifying * before,* 
And much used in the composition of linglish words. 
In composition it signifies before, either in place or in 
time. The Greek proposition anti is likewise frequently 
used in composition, and denotes against, opposite , 
contrary to. 

Ant-eater, Great {Myrmccopha.ga jnhnta of Lin- 
iireus). — This curious creature, sometimes called the 
ant-bear, is an inhabitant of most of the tropical parts 
of South America east of the Andes. It is the largest 
of the edentata, measuring four feet and a half from tho 
tip of the snout to the root of the tail ; while the latter 
member measures nearly three feet in length. These, 
at least, were the dimensions of the full-grown female 
lately at tho Zoological Gardens. The head of the 
great ant-eater extends to a long snout covered with 
akin, with only a very small opening at the tip for the. 
protrusion of tho tongue: its ears arc very minute; 
ita legs, especially the anterior ones, very stout and 
strong, ana armed each with four long claws, which 
turn inwards against the sole of the foot. The hind 
feet are provided with abroad sole, and it is probably 
from this circumstance that the animal derives its 
■occasional name of ant-bear. The body iB covered 
with bristly hair,- which, on the tail, grows to such a 
length as to sweep the ground. When composing 
itself for sleep, the ant-eater curls its body, and so 
enwraps itself in its bushy tail, as to present the 
appearance o^a heap of withered grass rather than a 
living animal. It is said that the animal resorts to 
the shelter of its tail as a protection from the ruin, 
and that the Indians, on overtaking t his sort of game, 
moke a rustling among the forest loliago, to resemble 
the pattering of raiti ; whereon the ant-eater hastens 
to wrap itself in its tail, rendering it an easy matter 
for the stealthy Bavage to approach and knock it on 
the head. This precaution is not unnecessary; lor, 
despite the animal’s harmless appearance, it has a 
habit of suddenly rising, bear-fashion, and clasping its 
■assailant round the waist, lacerating him fearfully with 
its powerful claws. The natural food of the ant-eater 
is tne white ant that abounds on the banks of lakes 
mud. rivers in tropical South America. Assailing the 


nests of the industrious little insects with its heavy- 
armed fore-paws, it puts the entire colony in confusion, 
and then thrusting amongst them its nimble tongue, 
capable of protrusion to tho extent of a foot and a 
half, withdraws the adherent ants into its maw, re- 
peating the operation till they are all consumed, or the 
ant-eater’s appetite satisfied. The ant-eater’s tongue 
is composed almost solely of ring-like muscles, and is 
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altogether worm-like in appearance. The surface is 
endued with a viscous matter, to which the ants and 
termites become helplessly attached at tho slightest 
contact. Without this providential arrangement, 
the animal would find subsistence next to impossible, 
as its mouth is extremely small, and it possesses no 
teeth. The latter is the case with the majority of the 
edentata. m 

Antecedent, on'-fr dent (T/.it. ante, before, 
and cedo, I go), in Gram., is the noun which goes 
before the relative, and to which it refers. In Log., it is 
that part of a conditional proposition on which tho 
other, which is called the consequent, depends. In 
the relation of cause and effect, the cause is the ante- 
cedent, the effect the consequent. 

Antkckdentia, a n'-tc-M - den/sh i- rf (Lat. ant credere , 
to precede, to go before),— Who A the motion of any 
heavenly body appears to bo in a direction contrary to 
the? course of the signs of tho zodiac, or from cast to 
west, it is said by asiroumners to move in antecedent i-a. 

Antechamber, dn'-t.c-chaim-bcr (Lat, ante, before; 
Fr. chumbre, room, apartment), literally the room 
before the v'h^mber ; that which loads to the princip.-l 
apartment. 

AsTRWiLiivxAsr, (tn'-te-di-lotf-vi-un (Lat. ante, before, 
and diluvium, a flood), u term applied to whatever 
existed or happened in that period of the world's his- 
tory which preceded the Flood. Tho length of this 
period is variously given. According to the Hebrew 
text, it comprised 1,(550 years, being only 092 years 
less limn the period from tho Flood to tho birth of 
Christ, or 200 years less than that from tho birth of 
Christ to the present time. Tho Samaritan and Sep- 
tungint texts, and JoscpUua, however, according to 
Hales and .Jackson, make it no fewer than 2,250 years. 
All our authentic information respecting this long and 
interesting period is contained in forty-nine verses of 
Genesis (iv. 10 tovi. 8), more than half of which are 
occupied with a list, of names and ages, invaluable for 
chronology, but conveying no particulars regarding 
the primeval state of man. — lie/. Kitto's Biblical 
Cyelopcedia. 

Antei.oi'E, (W-te-lopo (Lat. antilopc), a large group 
of ruminating mammals, comprising many species; 
and, although differing in many particulars, agreeing 
in certain important characteristics. These are prin- 
cipally as follows — In the form of the horns, which 
are without angles and ridges, as in the sheep and 
goat, but of a round and uhnulated nature. Excepting 
in this particular, the horns of the antelope genus 
widely differ : while those of one species are perfectly 
straight, another will exhibit curved of spiral horns. 
In come species they are peculiar to the male alone ; 
in others, the female is endowed with these handsome 
appendages oa well as its mate. All the antelopes aro 
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remarkable for their delicate sense of smell. It bas 
been supposed that this is owing to their possession of 
lachrymal sinuses,'' or “tear-pits/' ana that these 
organs communicate with the nostrils. The anatomy 
of the parts fully proves that this theorj&is incorrect, 
and that there is no internal communication between 
the laohrymal sinus and the nose. Although the 
antelopes are not the only aniiidds which possess sub- 
orbital sinuses, they are the only members of the hollow- 
horned family that exhibit this, character. The females 
are furnished w ith tw o and sometimes four teats, and 
the period flifgestation varies from live to eight months. 
One, and cwCasionally two, are brought forth at a 
birth. From the most remote ages, the eyes of this 
genus have been a peculiar theme. Tho J Greek and 
lionfon n^nie of the gazelle, dweas, is derived from the 
verb fterkomai, I see. Even the English name of the 
genus, antelope, is a corruption of the term antholops, 
literally ‘ bright eyes,* live. arc, moreover, informed 
by Loch art , that the Scriptural name, tabitha, is de- 
rived from izehi, the Hebrew name Of the gazelle, which 
alludes to the brightness of its eyes. The same image is 
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frequently employed by Eastern poets, and also by our 
modern versifiers, the soft and subdued beauty of the 
gazelle's eyes often being compared to those of the timid 
and blushing maiden. As aruie, the liufr of the antelope 
is smooth and short, and of an equal length ; but, in 
Borne species, they have manes on the neck and 
shoulders ; others, as the gttu, are provided with n 
beard on the throat aud chin. The ears are long and 
pointed, growing in the inside of which are long white 
hairs, forming live longitudinal lines, with tour black 
spaces between. The tails are short, tufted at the 
extremity. This geuus, as a rule, is gregarious, unit- 
ing in large flocks of thousands ; but, in some instances, 
spending thoir lives in solitary pairs. When associat- 
ing in large numbers, great caution is taken to prevent 
surprise, und sentinels are constantly kept on the alert. 
Their wariness in this particular, combined with t heir 
acute sense of smell and sight, renders them somewhat 
difficult game, tasking the patience and temper of the 
hunter to the fullest extent. The hunting-grounds of 
Africa contain the largest number of these animals ; 
Asia furnishes several species; Europe supplies but u 
small quota; and the gigantic extent of pasture-land in 
the New World can boast of but a siugle species. Aus- 1 
trail a and Madagascar are totally destitute of antelopes, 
as of all indigenous r mni n a n ts. AA’jth regard tot he habitat 
of the antelope, it is far from a uniform nature ; the 
general characteristics are as variable as the structure 
of the animals. While some species delight in the 
parched and arid desert, feeding upon such bulbous 
plants as the nature of the soil affords, others And a 
pome on the open plains, on the Bteppcs of Central 
Asia, or karroos of Southern Africa. Another species 
prefers the mountainous districts, and exhibits all tho 
ease aud agility of the wild goat in their rocky home. 


The dense and mighty forests of tropical Africa pro* 
vide a home for some other species. The whom of. 
the antelopes were at one time included tmdet the 
general head Antilope ce. Modern discoveriesbave so 
largely angmented the group, that it has been neces- 
sary to class them into subdivisions, as follows;— -I. 
True antelopes; 2. bush antelopes; 3. capriform for 
goat-like) antelopes; 4. bovine (or ox-Hke) antelopes. 
The two great divisions iuto which they ore divided 
are, the antelope » gf the field and the antelopes of the 
desert . They are principally distinguished in the 
former by the absence of hair on the nostrils, whilst 
the same organs of the latter division are covered 
within with liair or bristles. It is true, the subdivi- 
sions have been quadrupled by modern zoologists; but, 
as an eminent authority remarks, “the genus antelope 
bas become a kind of zoological refuge for the destitute, 
and forms an incongruous assemblage of all tho hollow- 
horned ruminants together. So diversified are its 
forms, and so incongruous its materials, that it pre- 
sents not a single character which will either apply to 
all its species, or suffice to differentiate it from conter- 
minous genera.’* The antelope would appear to be 
the connecting link between the deer and the goat. 
In the peculiarity of never shedding their horns they 
resemble the goat ; on the other hand, their fleetness, 
the colour and texture of their hair, their’ general 
structure, in fact, would place them near the deer 
tribe. The general colour of the antelope is brown on 
the back, and white under the belly, variegated with 
black stripes. AVith regard to the size ol" the antelope, 
while one of the largest species are some five or six 
feet in height, there is a singular little variety,— Abo 
pigmy antelope, which scarcely measures nine inches. 
The whole tribe amount to about eighty species. 
Antelope flesh forms a considerable portion of tho 
native’s larder, as well as affording food to some thou- 
sands of the carnivora. In cases of severe drought, 
they have been known to sweep down on the cultivated 
fields of the colonists in such flocks as to cause fearful 
devastations.— Ref. English Cj/c’npeedta —Nat. Hist. 

AimxucAK, ande-M-kan (bat. aide, before, and 
lux, light), before light, a term applied by ecclesiastical 
writers to things done in the night, especiallv used in 
reference to the. assemblies of Christians which were 
held during the night in the early times of persecution. 

Axtumiibipiak, (tH-ie-toe-rid'd-an (Lat. ante, before, 
and meridiem, noon or mid-day), before noon or twelve 
o'clock in the day, used in its abbreviated form AM, to 
denote any time between midnight and noon. 

ANTKjryjE, aii-ten* *ve (Lat., a yard-arm), in Ent.» 
those Blender bodies with which the heads of insects 
arc furnished, being synonymous with what arc called 
feelers or horns. (See Beh/In'skct, Ac., for the several 
! varieties of antenna'.} — jfy/. Kirby and Spence’s In- 
! truduct ion to Entomology . 

Anti pknult, (tn’-te-pe-nulV (Lat, ante, before, penc, 
almost, and ultimas, the last), is used in Gram, to de- 
note t he last syllable of a word except twa,— the one 
before the penult. 

AmtJ2 k ion, iin-te 1 before either in time or place. 

In A it at. it is often used to designate parts which are 
situated before others, and is thus opposed to poste- 
rior ; as, the anterior lobes of the brain, the anterior 
intercostal nerve. 

Anthlelix, thi-thv’dix (ffr. antihelix, from anti, 
opposite to, and Mix, a. spiral) , in Anat., is an eminenco 
oil the cartilage of the ear, situated before, or more 
properly within, the helix, or outer circle of the car. 
It consists of two ridges us its upper part, which unite 
as they descend. ■ . 

ANTin:t/iirimcs, &n-theJ-min'-UH (dr. anti, against, 
and elmim , a worm), a term applied to such medicines 
as have the effect of destroying worms in the stomach 
and intestines. They are of various kinds, but 'may 
be divided into three classes, — those which, by increas- 
ing the peristaltic motion of the intestines, tend to dis- 
place the worms, and may thus occasion their exp nlsion , 
— as purgatives of various kinds ; those which tend to 
strengthen the stomach and intestines, and the System 
generally, —as tonics or analeptics ; and those which act 
specially upon the worms, dislodging, weakening, or 
killing them. These last are anthelmintics, properly 
go called. Of this class, the oil of turpentine is (?»««- 
rally tho best medicine that can be employed, and is, 
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Anthem 

perhaps , the only one that unequivocally acts as a direct 
poison on the worms. 

Armour, Cm' • them (Gr. anti, against, and humnos, a 
hymn), properiy signifies a hymn sung in alternate parts, 
os being anciently snug alternately by the two sides of 
the choir. At present the name is applied to a species of 
musical composition, introduced into the service of the 
English church in tho beginning of tho reign of Queen 
Elisabeth, the words being taken from the Psalms 
or other suitable ^portion of the Scriptures or Liturgy. 
There arc three kinds of anthem, — solo, verse, and full 
anthem. The solo anthem has only one voice to a 
part : the versg consists chiefly of chorus, but there 
are also verse parts for single voices ; the full anthem is 
wholly chorus, and sung by all the voices. The anthem 
can only be heard to perfection in cat hedral service. 

Anthemis, iin'-the-mis (Gr., the Chamomile plant), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Composite, sub-ord. TuhiUjlora 1 , and distinguished by 
having the scales surrounding tho flower-heads mem- 
branous at the borders, like those of a chrysanthemum, 
from which genus it* in fact, differs chiefly in the re- 
ceptacle of the flower being furnished with little chafl'y 
projections. The most important plant of tho genus is 
A. nobilie , the common chamomile, which is extensively 
cultivated for the sake of its flowers. It is an indi- 
genous perennial, flowering from June to September, 
and growing on open gravelly pastures and commons. 
The capituto, which arc commonly termed flowers, are 
each composed of a number of tubular yellow florets, 
arranged on a receptacle, and surrounded by a circle 
of ligulate white florets. Tho double variety is pro- 
duced. at tho expense of the tubular florets, which 
become converted into ligulate florets. The single 
flowers are to bo preferred for medical purposes, 
as the central yellow florets contain much more volatile 
oil than the white ones. Chamomile is cultivated for 
the London market at Mitcham and in some parts of 
Derbyshire. Both leaves and flowers possess a strong 
but hot unpleasant, aromatic odour, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. The principal constituents of the flowers 
are volatile oil, tannin, and bitter resinous matter. 
The oil, which is procured by distillation, is stimulant 
and antispasmodie, and is frequently used in the pre- 
paration of tonic and cathartic pills, and to relieve 
flatulence, griping, and eructation. Tho dried flowers 
have the same properties as *Lbo oil, und are used for 
the same purposes. They are also employed externally 
for fomentations. The chamomile flowers of the Ger- 
man pharmacologists are the produce of a species of 
Matricaria , a genus very closely allied to the Anthem is. 
On the continent A, nobilie is called the Homan cha- 
momile, to distinguish it from M. Chamomilla, , which is 
there generally known as the common chamomile. Two 
other species of Anthcmi s may be noticed,— A. Cofitia, 
the May-weed, a common wild plant, sometimes mis- 
taken for the chamomi Ic and A . Urn- \ 
toria, which yields a yellow dye, much j 
used in France by the dyers. 

Anther, another (Gr. anther os, 
belonging to a flower), in Bot , nu 
essential portion of tho stamen, 
being the bag or case (e) which con- 
tains tho pollen. It is generally 
supported on the summit; of a little 
column or stalk called the filament 
'(d). The pollen is discharged at cer- 
tain periods through little slits or 
holes formed in tho anther. (See 
Stamen.) 

Antiiekidia, an-tke-rid'-i-d (Gr. 
author :,a flower), in Bot., tho general 
name applied to all tho various struc- 
tures iu which, certainly or probably, the fertilizing 
function of reproduction resides in flowerless plants, and 
which consequently correspond physiologically to the 
anthers of flowering plants. All these organs have one 
character in common, — namely, that of producing ex- 
tremely minute bodies endowed with spontaneous 
motion when placed in water. These moving bodies from 
the antheridia arc called sperm atozoids, autlicrozoids, 
or spermatic filaments. (See Sperm atozoiu.) 

Antsjesis, dn'the'-six (Gr., flowering), in Bot. this 
tarm is sometimes used to indicate the period at which 
the flower-bud opens. 


Anthraci te 

ANTnoCABrous, an - tho -bar* -pus (Gr. antkm, 
flower, karpoe , fruit), in Bot., a general term for fruits 
formed by tho combination of several flowers. Such 
fruits usually consist not only of the carpels of the 
flowers, bu£ of their bracts and floral envelopes as 
well, a fact indicated by the derivation of the term 
anthocarpous, The terms multiple , aggregate, and 
collective, have also been applied to these fruits, Tho 
most important anthocarpous fruits are, the cone, 
w hich is seen in the fir, larch, spruce, and other plants 
of the order Conifer a 1 ; tho galbnlm, seen in the cypress 
and juniper ; the strabilus, seen in the hop ; the serosis, 
in the pineapple; and the sy conus, in the fig. These 
fruits are described under tlielr respective heads. 

Avraiolk rotas, uti-tho-se-ro'-te (Qr. authos, a flower; 
kirkis, a ray), in Bot., a sub-ord. of the* nat? ord. 
Mcpaficaeetr , the Liverworts, distinguished by Having 
valved pod-shaped sporangia. 

Antiiomum, dn-tho’~di-um. (See Cafitclum.) 

Anthology, iin-thol'-o-je (Gr. anthos, a flower, 
and logia, a collection), in Lit., is a collection of choice 
passages from various authors, either in prose or verse, 
but generally in the latter. It is more particularly 
applied to certain collections of Greek epigrammatic 
poems. Meleager, the Syrian, who lived probably 
about the middle of the lkt century before Christ, is 
generally regarded as the first that produced a work 
of this kind. Subsequently, similar collections were 
made by Philip of Thefiaalonica, Diogonianus of He- 
raelea, Strato of Sardis, and Agutinas ; but all these 
ancient works are lost. Many of the pieces, however, 
arc preserved in tho later works of Constantine 
Cephalas, who lived in the 10th century, and Maxi- 
mus Piaundes, who flourished in the 14th. Of the 
latter, the first printed edition is that of Lascaris, at 
Florence, 1404. The last edition, with a Latin metrical 
translation by Grotius, is that commenced by Bosch, 
and finished by Lcnnep, in G vols., Utrecht, 1795— 
ltt32. In lliOfi a manuscript copy of the earlier col- 
lection of Cephalas was discovered by SnLmusius in tho 
Heidelberg library . 1 1 was taken to Home during tho 
Thirty Yours war, mid subsequently to Paris ; but was 
restored to HeidelWg in IS1G. It is much tho richer 
and better of the two, nod has been frequently edited. 
In imitation of the Greek anthologies, several Latin 
anthologies have been made by Scaliger, Pitthous, 
Bunnami, and others. Oriental literature, particularly 
the Arabian, is very rich in anthologies. 

A nthotaxis, itn-tho-t .x'-ix. (See Inflorescence.) 

Antuoxantiium, a ft-ih ox-tin'- th urn (Gr. ant has, a 
flower, and xantho,,, yellow), in Bot., a gen. ol grasses. 
Tho species A. odoratum is commonly known as tho 
sweet, vernal gijisa, and greatly esteemed for its sweet 
smell, which causes much of the well-known fragrance 
of new-mown hay. 

Antuozoa, an'-fko-xo'-d (Gr. ant hoe, flower, zoon, 
animal), a class of that division of the animal kingdom 
termed zoophytes (animal-flowers). The antkazoa arc 
divisible into three orders,— A. hydroidg, A. a steroid a, 
and A. helianthoida. These so-called animal-flowers 
apparently, but not in reality, combine the animal and 
vegetable in their nature ; for they possess the sense 
ol' touch, the power of voluntary motion, and usually 
feed on matters which they have swallowed or sucked 
in, digesting them in an internal cavity; thus com- 
pletely exhibiting the attributes of an animal. (See 
Actinia and Zoochyteh.) 

Anthracite, an'-tkrd-xite (Gr. anthrax, coal).— An- 
thracite, stone-coal., culm, or coal-glance, is a very hard, 
lustrous kind of coal, found in tho lowest parts of the 
carboniferous strata. It; contains 90 to 90 per cent, ut 
carbonaceous matter, and barns almost without flame, 
with a steady glow. Being the oldest of coals, it differs 
considerably from other kinds. It is nearly devoid pi 
structure, and contains no impressions of plants. Its 
fracture is somewhat lamellar when broken in the 
direction of its bed, but irregularly oonohoidal when 
broken across. Borne specimens exhibit a beautiful 
play of colours, and arc thenc© called peacock-cord. 
Being difficult ol' combustion, from its extreme hard- 
ness, it can only be burnt in a. strong current of air. 
Tho coke obtained from it is very similar to the original 
coal both in bulk and weight. It is much used for 
steam-boilers, and for various metallurgical operations, 
where a strong current of air is easily procured* and an 
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Anthraootheriiim Anti Corn-Law Lea gue 

inteaaeheat is required. Anthracnta ie very abundant toxicaria is the celebrated antajar, or upas poiaon-tresv 
in the Webb coal-fidd, where excellent qualities are of Java, concerning which many fabulous and absurd 
found. It also occurs in enormous quantities in North stories have been told by traveller a. (See Upas.) Ifibe 
America ; but much of it is so compact that it cannot bark of A. saocidora, a tree growing m India, is used 
be used as fuel. for cordage and matting. Saoku ore also manufactured 

AxTnjuflor0JE»nntf, tin'-lhr/Uko-ths'-ri-nim (Gr. an * from it by a very simple process. A branch ia out 
thrax, coal, thcrion, betust), a gen. of fossil pachyderms- corresponding to the length and diameter of the sack 
touaanimaitvtbut aoeros to stand intermediate between 'wanted. It is soaked a little, and then beaten with 
ll,o river-hog and the hippopotamus. The remains of clubs till the liber separates from the wood. This 
the anthracothoria were first found in the tertiary Hg- done, the sack formed of the hark is gradually 
uitee, or wood-ooals of Liguria ; hence the name given turned inside out and pulled down, as the wood is 
to this extinct animal. sawn off in slices. A thin slice is left to form the 

AntTUBiHcus, an -thrift' -ku*, in Bot., a gen. of plants bottom of the sack. These bark sacks are commonly 
belonging to the net. ord. UmbeUiJ*ra>, and charae- used for carrying rice. * 

termed by possessing little or no calyx, with heart- Anti -Attrition, an-ti-iU-trish'-un (Gr. «mft,against ; 
shaped petals bent down at their points; am/ by pro- Lat. attritio, a rubbing, wearing away), black-lead 
dueing% frqit narrowed below the short beak, and mixed with four times its weight of tallow or fat., It is 
without Any ridges. The species A. vulgaris, the com- used to prevent friction in machinery, 
mon beaked parsley, grows wild in waste places, and is A nti b it it hers, au-ti-buri-gers, were a sect of Scottish 

sometimes confounded with hemlock, but may be easily Presbyterian dissenters, who differed from the estsb- 
distinguished by its paler colour, the slight hairiness of lished church chiefly in matters of church government, 
the leaves, and by the absence of spots on the stem, They differed from the Burgers, with whom they were 
and the swelling under each joint. The species A. originally united, regarding the lawfulness of taking 
cerefolium, the garden chervil, was formerly cultivated the burgess oath. They have since become united With, 
as a potherb. A. nylvetfris, the wild chervil, is a com- various other sects of dissenters into what ia known 
mon weed in hedges and banks throughout England. as the United Presbyterian Church. 

Awtiiropoutb, un-throp'-o-lifa (Gr. andhropna, man, Antichlore, or Anti chlorine, iin-ti-Jclo'-rxne.— 
Who*, stone), in GeoL, a term which has been applied Sulphate of soda has lately become a commercial prO- 
to the petrified human bones from Guadaloupe, and duet under the above name, and is much used to Clear 
elsewhere. “These remains,” says Mr. Pago, “can bleached fabrics from any excess af chlorine that may 
scarcely be considered fossil, or even sub-foml ; but remain in them. The chlorine in the presence of water 
roust be regarded in the same light as any recent seizes cm an atom of hydrogen, leaving the remaining 
petrifaction produced by the action of culctfreous atom of oxygen free to join the sulphurous acid of tho 
waters." salt to form sulphate of soda. It is occasionally used 

AVTnnoTOhorrY,/in-thro-pol , -f>-je(Gr.avf,kropoH,mixi\, as a deoxidizing agent in analysis. Hyposulphite of 
and logoi i, a discourse), is the name of that 'science soda is also extensively employed aB an antichlore, and 
which in its widest sense treats of human nature both acts in a similar manner as the sulphate, 
physically and mentally. It thus includes anatomy, Antichrist, iin'-ti-kriste (Gr. anti, against, and 
physiology, psychology, ethnology, and even history, Christos, Christ), literally signifies tho opponent or 
theology, {esthetics, Ac. It is often, however, limited adversary of Christ, and is the name given to the great 
to the relations existing between the soul and hotly enemy of true religion, who is to appear before the 
in man. This science has been little cultivated second coming of Christ. The name only occurs in 
among us; but it is otherwise in Germany.— Itef. the First and .Second Epistles of St. John, where it ia 
.Kant's Anthropologic in pragmatwcher Jlinsicht, 4 edit., said that every spirit that confesseth not that Jesue 
by llerbiirt, 1833 ; StaftWij Anlhropologie, 1822 ; Bur- Christ is come in the flesh, ia that spirit of antichrist, 
dacha Anlhropologie fur da» gebildetc Publicum , 1837; whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even 
Birnbaum's Lekrbmh dcr Anlhropologie , 1842. now already is it in the worlij. Antichrist is generally 

ANTHRoroMonrilisAt, ari-1hra-pa-%nor'-fmn (Gr. an- regarded, however, as “that roan of Bin” spoken of 
thropos, roan, and morphe, form or shape), literally signi- by St. Paul as “the son of perdition who opposeth and 
fu;s the representation of human form, and in theology, exalte lb himself above all that is called God, or that ia 
is used to denote those, conceptions of the nature and worshipped ; so that he as God ait let h in tho temple of 
attributes of God, which we form and express bywords God, showing himself that he ia God” (2 These, ii.) ; 
derived from human or terrestrial qualities or objects, and the beast spoken of by St. John in the Apocalypse 
As finite beings, it is impossible for its Vo form true as a beast rising out of the sea and making war upon 
conceptions of what, is infinite j we can only judge and the saints, with seven heads and ten horns, and ten 
speak of it from wliat we find within and around us ; crowns upon his horns, and upon hia heads the name 
hence we read in Scripture of the eye, car, baud of of blasphemy. False teachers arc sometimes called 
God, as well as ol’ his remembering, forgetting, &e, antichrists. Protestants generally hold that tho Roman 
It was necessary that the divine revelations addressed Catholic church is antichrist. 

to mankind should b« clothed in language adapted to Anticlimax, un-ti-JcM'-miix (Gr. anti , and kHmax, 
their inferior capacities; but it is undent that it is gradation), in lihet., denotes a sentence or discourse 
necessary to guard against being led into too gross and which descends from great to little, being opposed to 
material notions by such language. climax, which ascends from little to great. 

ANTHRoroMORruiTi;, an'-thro-po-mar'-fte, a sect of Anticlinal, dn-ii-kW-nill (Gr. anti, opposite, 
ancient heretics, called also AndfCtms, which arose in Minn, I bend), in Gcal., this term is applied to strata 
the 4th century, and, taking everything spoken of God which dip in opposite directions from a common ridge, 
iu Scripture in a literal sense, especially that passage This ridge is termed an anticline t or saddleback* {See 
in Genesis where it is said that “ God made man alter Synclinal.) 

bis own image,” maintained that God had a human Anti Corn-Law Lea gttk was a league formed of the 
form. various existing anti corn-law associations, at a meeting 

An thro povha Gi, lin^lhro-pof-ii-ji ( Or. avthropns, and held at Manchester in 1839, with a view to tiring about 
phago, 1 cat), cannibals, or man-eaters. {See Canni- a repeal of the corn-laws. A central office was estab- 
Hals.) lisbed at Manchester, lecturers wrere employed, and 

Antiiyllis, dn-thW-Utt (Gr. antkos, flower, halos, publications issued, advocating their view ; and great 
beard), in Bot., tho kidney vetch, n gen. of- plants public meetings were held at various times in Man- 
belonging to the nat. ord. I*ewmino&(B. The silky cheater, London, and other places, Largo sums of 
appearance of tho heads of flowers suggested the money were also raised for the purpose of bringing 
botanical name. A. Vulneraria is recommended as a about free trade in corn ; and, at a great meeting iu 
herbage plant by some writers on agriculture. Manchester in December, 1845, it was proposed to raieto 

Anti akin, un'-tW-rin, the poisonous principle of the a quarter of a million sterling. The passing of the bill 
Upas»'treo ( Upas aniiar) . It is extracted from the for the repeal of the duty on corn, 'however, rendered 
gum resin of tho tree. Introduced into a wound, it this unnecessary, and the league was formally dissolved 
brings on violent vomiting and convulsions. on July 2, 13-16/ The efforts of Mr. Cobden in this pause 

Anti aRis, tin'-li* o*m, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- were rewarded by a national subscription amounting to 
W to tho nat. ord. Artacarpacea* The epecieo A. nearly £80,000. 
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Antidote 

Antidote, iin'di-dote (Gr. anti, against, and dotoa, 
4 ®ivon), in Med., ia a term applied to remedies or pre- 
servatives against sickness ; but more strictly to 
substances which counteract the effects of poison, 

Anti-feiotion Wu$SLB,andifrik'-akun t sm all wheels 
used in machinery to prevent the grinding or rubbing 
«>f surfaces moving in contact with each other. They 
are placed between the surfaces, and ore sometimes 
fixed in axles, but more frequently left to run free. 
The wheels of castors and carriages are to all intents 
friction-rollers in principle. (See Wheels. ) 

Antimonic Acu>. (See Antimony.) 

Antimonious Acid. ( See Antimony.) 

Aktimony, tin'-ti-mo-nc, in Chcm., symbol Sb, from 
the Latin stibium; atomic weight 129, specific gravity 
<1*7. Antimony is a brilliant bluish-white racial. It 
fuses at 850° I*. It is so brittle, that it may be re- 
duced to powder by being pounded in a mortar. It 
occurs in commerce in crystalline cakes, and is gene- 
rally very impure. It volatilizes at a red heat. It is 
■a bad conductor of electricity and heat. When heated 
in air, it burns, and gives off* copious white fumes, 
consisting of ter oxide of antimony. It is also oxidized 
by nitric and sulphuric acid, and dissolved by aqua 
regia. In its chemical relations, it is allied to nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, and forms, with the last, one 
of thp connecting links beween the metallic and non- 
metallic elements. It forms three oxides, viz., — 1, 
Teroxide of antimony, SbO s a greyish-white powder, 
which is procured by' boiling the metal with sulphuric 
acid, and evaporating to dryness, which gives the 
anhydrous form, or by adding carbonate of soda to a 
solution of the terchioridd. 2. Antimonic acid, SbO a , 
a pale yellow powder, tasteless and insoluble, made 
by adding nitric acid to the tersulphide, and driving 
off the excess of nitric acid by heat. Antimonic acid 
forms definite compounds with the alkalies and some 
of the metallic oxides. The pigment known ns Naples 
yellow is an antimoniate of lead. 3. Antimoniou* acid. 
If antimonic acid be heated strongly, a compound is 
produced containing antimonic acid combined with 
teroxide of antimony. This is erroneously called an 
iieid, but it is really either a tetroxide of antimony or 
an antimoniate of antimony, i.c., either SbO, or SbOy 
SbO s . Tcrchloride of antimony, or butter of antimony, 
JlbClj, is formed by heating the tersulphide with hy- 
drochloric acid. It is very deliquescent, and forms a 
buttery mass, whence its commercial name. It is used 
as a caustic by veterinary surgeons, and for browning 
gun-barrels. It also forms a pentachlorido, SbCl 4 . 
Tersulphide of antimony occurs native in grey lead- 
coloured masses, and is the only ore from which anti- 
mony is procured. It is much used lor adulterating 
common plumbago for lead-pencils. It may be easily 
detected by heating tho lean, when the sulphur soon 
renders its presence apparent, or by the mark on paper 
being ineffaceable by India-rubber. It is used in 
pyrotechny for making Bengal lights. Tho hydrated 
tersulphide, mixed with tho teroxide, is an amorphous 
red powder, and is used in medicine under tho nameof 
Kerme's mineral. Antimoniuretted hydrogen, 8bH 3 , is 
formed when zinc and antimony are heated with sul- 
phuric acid. It is supposed to be an ammonia, corre- 
sponding to PH a , pbosphamine. Tartrate of antimony 
and potaasa, or tartar emetic, is a valuable medicinal 
remedy. It is uacd in small doses as a sudorific and 
expectorant; in large doses, as an emetic. It is also 
used in eruptive fevers, and is a frequent and valuable 
.remedy in catarrhal affections, as it induces the secre- 
tion of fluids on the surfaces of all mucous membranes. 
The Qlafo, Crocus, and Liver of Antimony are impure 
oxyBulphidey, and are formed by roasting the native 
tersulphide with access of air. The native tersulphide 
is called in commerce antimony, the metal being called 
regudua of antimony. The compounds of ant imony are 
easily recognized in solutions, by giving a characteristic 
orange precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Antimony, Metallurgy of. — Antimony is found 
pretty Abundantly in nature, under the form of the 
grey ore, or tersulphide. The other ores of antimony 
are rare and unimportant. The reduction of antimony 
to the reguline state consists of two distinct operations. 
Tho crude ore is first melted on an inclined plane, in 
» reverberatory furnace. Tho melted Bulphide fuses, 
and flows away from the slag, or gangue, as it ia called. 
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The sulphide is again roasted, and mixed with carbonate 
of soda and charcoal. On heating this mixture in a 
crucible, a quantity of the metal is formed at the 
bottom. The unreduced oxysulphide which remains 
on the top is afterwords used for preparing Hermes’ 
mineral. ( Antimony is never employed alone in the 
arts ; but it forms several very useful alloys. It is 
chiefly used to harden other metals or alloys, and to 
communicate to th&rt the power of swelling as they cool, 
a property extremely valuable in casting type; &o. Type 
metal is composed of four parts of lead and one of anti- 
mony . Music type contains in addition a small portion 
of tin. Britannia metal is a mixture of brass, antimony, 
bismuth, tin, and lead, in different proportions. Anti- 
mony was known to tho ancients in the form of tho 
tersulpttide, and was used by them os a pigment to 
blacken the eyelids. It was first reduced to the metallic 
state by Basil Valentine, towards the end of the 16th 
century. 

Antinomians, (Qr.anfi, and nomas, 

law), in Theol., a name given to such as hold that 
Christians, being justified by faith, are freed from the 
observance of moral laws and the performance of good 
works. This error probably arose from a misunder- 
standing of the distinction made by the apostle Paul 
in the Epistle to tly? Romans, between faith and tho 
works or (he law. Various sects arose in tho early 
church who might be termed Antinomians ; but tho 
name was first used by Luther at 'the time of the 
Reformation, and applied by him to the opinions 
advocated by John Airicola. The latter afterwards 
recanted, and, from that time, little has been heard 
of Antinomianism on the continent. During the time 
of the Commonwealth in England, certain advocates of 
this doctrine appeared, and, since that time, the term 
has been applied by way of reproach to various sects, 
with little regard to its original or proper meaning. 
Indeed, an extreme of Calvinism tonus to a species of 
Antinoniiauism, in so far ns religion is considered 
chiefly as a matter of faith, with little regard to practice, 
manifestly overlooking the apostle’s doctrine, that 
“ faith without works is dead, being alone." 

Antic A5 dob ai-ti sts, (InAi-pc'-do-tup'-tisti (Dr. anti, 
paiitoe, of a child, and baptize, I ba ptize), in Theol,, is 
a term applied to those who object to infant baptism. 
They are generally known in this country as Baptists. 
(See Baptists.) 

Antivatuy, un-tip' •it.-the (Or* anti , and pathos, feel- 
ing), in its widest sense, denotes the natural dislike or 
aversion which an aui mate being entertains for some 
particular object ; ns the antipathy of sheep to wolves, 
of a turkey-cock to tho colour red. In the human 
species wt * frequently meet with remarkable cases of 
antipathy lw certain individuals to objects which urn 
grateful or Indifferent to the generality of mankind. 
Thus, some have au antipathy to certain kinds of food, 
ns butter or eggs ; to certain animals, as toads, mice, 
spiders ; to certain tastes, smells, sounds, Ac. In som o 
cases tho antipathy is bo strong as to produce sickness 
or fainting. Doubtless, many of these feelings muy bo 
traced to early training, as when children are frightened 
with certain objects, or nauseated with certain kinds 
of food. But antipathy is not always a conscious 
caprice which maybe removed by an effort of the will, 
or by liabit, for it ia sometimes found that the effects 
of tho presence of these objects are manifested on tho 
individual, though their resonce was unknown, and 
that substances for wlucn he feels an antipathy, when 
partaken of unconsciously, may produce in him exactly 
the same symptoms as 'if be had partaken of them 
knowingly. It is difficult to account for this, except 
on the principle that there lie beyond the sphere 
of our consciousness, feelings and impressions which 
only become known to us by their effects. 

Antipathy, in Ethics, is applied to that aversion or 
repugn aneo which the mind taels against certain kiuda 
of actions. 

Antiphlogistic, tm-Ufo-jW-tik (Or. anti, and phlo- 
ft osis, inflammation), is a term applied in Med. to such 
remedies as tend to remove, lessen, or prevent inflam- 
mation ; hb bloodletting, purgatives, low diet, Ac, 

ANTirHBASiB, an-t f-rh-eie (Dr. anti, and phram, 
a form of speech), in Rhet, is applied to an expression 
used in a contrary sense to what it has in appearance ; 
or to a kind of irony wherein we say a thing by deny- 
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in^ what we ought rather to affirm it to be ; as, * It did 
not dieploase me,' meaning, ‘ I was pleased with it.* 

Antipodes, an-tip'-o-deee (Or. anti, and pout, afoot), 
is a terra applied to those who live on opposite sides of 
the earth, and, consequently , have their feet turned 
towards each other. They are in similar but opposite 
latitudes, and their longitudes differ bv 180°; und, 
consequently, while they have similar climates so far 
ns dependent upon latitude, thdir seasons, as well as 
their days and nights, are reversed. 

Antipope, an'-li-pope, one who assumes the title and 
functions of » pope without valid election. Antipopes 
elected by a sovereign, or by a faction, have frequently 
arisen in the lloman Catholic church, and have led to 
long protracted struggles. The emperors of Germany 
were the first to set up popes of then* own domination, 
in opposition to those that the Homans had elected 
without consulting them. In many cases, both com- 
petitors — sometimes there were even three or four — for 
the papal chair, were equally antipopes, that is, their 
claims were equally good. Each was frequently sup- 
ported by whole naturae, and the schism was nothing 
else than the struggle of adverse political interests. 
During the 12th, lttth, and 14th centuries, there were 
numerous antipopes; but the roost remarkable of 
these schisms in the Church, is that which took place 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided and 
agitated the Cbnreli for fifty years. The Italian party 
elected Urban VI. to the papal chair, and the French 
cardinals retired from Home and elected one of their 
own number ns pope, under the title of Clement VII. 
The claims of the latter were recognized by France, 
Spain, Savoy, and Scotland, while Italy, Germany, 
England, and the countries in the north of Europe, 
supported Urban. Clement established himself at 
Avignon, and there ho and his successor, Benedict 
XIII., held their court, w hile Urban and his successors 
continued at Home. The schism caused great scandal 
in the Church ; tho two popes excommunicated each 
other, and did not hesitate to compromise their sacred 
character by the most cruel outrages and the grossest 
insults. At length, a general council was held at Pisa 
in 1409, when both Gregory XII. and Benedict lit., the 
successor of Urban, were deposed, and Alexander V. 
elected in their stead. Peace, however, was not 
established till the council of Constance in 1415, when 
all the three popes were deposed, and Martiu V. elected 
in their room. * 

Antiquaries, Society or.— The Society of Anfci- 

2 uaries was first established in 1572, when Archbishop 
’firkor, Sir Robert Cotton, and some others, united 
their efforts lor the preservation of the ancient monu- 
ments of their country. James I. regarding the meet- 
ings of the society with apprehension, ^thought tit to 
dissolve it in 100 i, and the society remained in abey- 
ance till the beginning of the ltS4.li century. In 1707 
its operations were resumed, and in 1751 it obtained n 
charter of incorporation from George II. The total 
number of member? is about (150. Each member pays 
urn entrance-fee of £5. 5*., and an annual subscription 
of £2. 2s. ; or £20. 5**., in addition to the entrance-fee, 
to become a life member. 

Antiquary, a n'M-quii-re (Lat. antiquarian , from 
anHquns, ancient), is one who studies and searches 
after monuments and remains of antiquity, as old 
medals, books, statues, sculptures, and inscriptions, 
and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any j 
insight into antiquity, Iti a wider sense, it is one 
who makes tho manners and customs of earlier 
times a special subject of inquiry, or who deduces 
history from the relics of the past. Antiquarii was 
also a name given in the Middle Ages to copies of old 
books, especially in convents. Tho keeper of an anti- 
quarium, or cabinet of antiquities, was also styled an 
antiquary. lu Italy, the ciceroni who point out the 
antiquities of a place are termed antiquaries, as are 
also, in Germany, those booksellers who deal iu old or 
second-hand books. 

Antiquities. {See Ancni!Eot,OGY.) 
Anti-Rationalists, rAsh'-on^iiAiets, in Tbeol., a 
term sometimes, applied by way of reproach to such os 
uuciuly depreciate the application of reason in matters 
of religion. There are some doctrines of Christianity 
which ate manifestly above our comprehension, and 
which, a# Pascal said, we must believe because 
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they are impossible, and receive that as a chief argu* 
merit of their divine origin ; there are others which 
are amenable to reason, and to be judged of acchrd- 
ingly. The difficulty is to know when reason fihd 
when faith is to be the guide, so that th? one may 
not trench upon or usurp tho province of the other. 
Those that unduly magnify reason, making it the chief 
or only guide, are termed Rationalists; those that 
unduly depreciate it, Anti-Rationalists. 

Antirrhinum:, iin-tir-ri'-num (Gr. anti, similar, 
rin, nose), a gen. of plants, bo named because the 
flowers of most of the species resemble -the snouts of 
some animals. A. maju* (commonly known as the snap- 
dragon), and its varieties, are popular border flowers, 
which can be cultivated without trouble in any dry soil. 
The genus belongs to then at. ord. Scrophulariacea , the 
Figworts. 

Anti-Sabbat a rt anr, &n-1isab*b& -iair'-Uftns, inTheoi., 
is a term applied to those that are opposed to the 
observance oi the Christian sabbath, on the ground 
that the sabbath was merely a Jewish ceremonial 
institution, and consequently abolished by the coming 
of Christ. 

Antiscorbutics, xJcor-lu f -tiks (from anti, against, 
and scorbutus, a barbarous Latin word for scurvy), in 
Med., is a term applied to remedies against scurvy, 
{See Scurvy.) 

Antiseptics, an-ti sep'-tiH (Gr. anti, against, nepein, 
to putrefy), are the means or substances liy which 
the decay or putrefaction of dead vegetable or animal 
substances is prevented or checked. There are three 
conditions which favour putrefaction :—l. A certain 
degree of warmth ; 2. air ; 3. moisture ; by the absence 
of one or more of which its progress is retarded or 
arrested. The preservative power of cold is observable 
in animal or vegetable substances imbedded in the ice ; 
and the packing of fish in barrels with ice is a common 
means adopted for preserving them. The exclusion 
of air is another means of checking putrefaction. In 
this w ay, raedr. are frequently preserved by being put 
into tin canisters, which, after tho air is carefully 
extracted, are soldered down . Again , substances may 
be preserved by the abstraction of moisture; as in 
plants, dried fish, bacon, &e. The more important; 
chemical antiseptics are alcohol, salt, nitre, alum, 
creosote, arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of 
copper, and chloride of zijpo. 

Astiscabmoijics, *t n -ti-npAx -in mV - Hts (Gr. anti, and 
spas mo ft, aspasm),iti Med., are those remedies which 
are emploj'ed to allay or remove spasms or cramp. 
{See Spasm.) 

Anti stasis, (in-tix'-tii -six (Gr. anti, and stasis, a 
position), in Rhet., is a term applied to what is in Latin 
called eompa.rati rum arqunif-ntmn, and is that species 
of defence of an action which is founded on the asser- 
tion that if it had not been done, worse would havo 
ensued. In tins way, a general may defend fin in- 
glorious capitulation, by asserting that, except tor it, 
the whole army must have perished. 

Antistbophe, an-ti-xfro , -fc (Gr. anti, against^ and 
strophe , a turning), was a term applied by the ancients 
to that part of a snug or dance before the altar, which 
was performed by turning from west to east, in oppo- 
sitiou to the strophe, which was performed by moving, 
from cost to west. Hence strophe and antistrophe 
camo to be applied to certain stanzas of an ode, toge- 
ther with epotie, which was applied to that part which 
was sung when the chorus stood still. In Gram., 
antistrophe is applied to the changing of things 
mutually dependent upon each other ; as, ‘ The master 
of the servant,* and ‘ The servant of the master.* 

Antithesis, &n-ti(h f -e-sis (Gr,, opposition), in Rhet., 
is tho bringing together or contrasting things that are 
opposed to each other; as in that passage front Cicero, 
“ On the one side stands modesty, tin tho other im- 
pudence; on the on© fidelity, on the other deceit; 
hero piety, there sacrilege; here conti ncncy, there 
lust." In tho same way, when it was said of a book 
t hat it contained much, both new and true, but that 
the new it contained was not true, and the true was 
not new. When judiciously introduced, this figure 
gives rigour and liveliness to style; but ifca frequent 
introduction becomes tedious. . 

ANTi-TBrNlTARlANS.aii-^i-trin-t^oir'-i-Jns.inTheoI,, 

are those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, ana 
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hold that there wo not three persons in the Godhead, j 
There hove been various kinds of Anti-Trinitarians ; | 
bat, in tho present day, the term, is principally applied 1 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 

Antitype. &n f -U-tipe, is * Greek word, literally signi- 
fying a figure formed after or corresponding to some 
other typo or figure. A type is a ptytem according to 
which a thing is to bo made ; antitype is a thing formed 
according to a model or pattern. In a theological 
sensei, the antitype is that in which a type is fulfilled ; 
as tho paschal lamb is the type of which Christ is the 
antitype. By the early fathers, the broad and wine in 
the Eucharist are styled the antitypes of the body and 
blood of our Xord. 

Antler, Ant'-lcr, in Zool., (be term applied to the 
horn of the Ccrvidai. Until the deer is a year old, 
nothing bat a slight protuberance marks the places 
where the antlers sprout. In tho second year the horn 
appears, and is called the brow antler ; the next year 
it has a branch, and is known as the bay antler; the 
fourth year it lias two branches, and is a tray antler; 
the fifth, another branch and a new name, crockets ; 
nnd again, at the sixth year, when tho antler is perfect, 
and is coiled a beam 'antler. Tho docr'B antlers are 
ehed in the spring ; andj considering their size 
and weight, are renewed xn an astonishingly short 
time. _ A full-grown stag’s horn probably w eighs 
twenty-four pounds ; yet this large mass of true 
bone xs reproduced in about ten weeks. The develop- 
ment of the deer’s antlers is intimately connected 
with tho scxn&l system. (Sec Deer.) 

Ant - Lion, a n t/ - li - on (Gr. murmex, ant, nnd 
Icon, lion) [Myrmeleon formicalco), an insect of the 
ord. Neuroptsra, celebrated for its wonderful in- 
genuity in constructing a pitfall for tho destruction 
of its prey. As soon as the young lame are hatched, 
they at once set about providing for their future sus- 
tenance. This is effected by turning round and round 
in the Baud till a small cavity is made, which, as the 
animal increases in size and strength, grows broader 
and deeper, till it measures about thirty inches in 
breadth and twenty in depth. Ab the bottom of this 
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pit the ant-lion patiently remains, till some unsus- 
pecting insect, arriving at the edge of the trap, thinks 
there can be no harm m exploring it. The sides of the 
pit, however, are so arranged as to afford foothold not 
even to the tiniest insect, and down rolls the little 
victim into the trapper's clutches ; or, should it mani- 
fest any intention of escaping, a shower of sand, 
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thrown up by the ant-Koa, at once arrest* it* progress*, 
and brings him tumbling to the bottom again, It i» 
entirely on the juices of insects that this voracious 
creature lives . The empty carcases are not allowed to 
encumber his abode. As soon as ho has exhausted 
their fluide#he balances them in his strong jaws, and 
tosses them out, The larva remains in this condition 
during two years ; at the end of which time, having 
attained its 'full growth, it spins a cocoon, and takes 
the chrysalis form. Three weeks afterwards, it emerges 
a perfect insect. Th? ant-lion is, when full-grown, 
about half an inch in length, and somewhat resembles 
the dragon-fiy, except that it is much smaller. It h&a 
a very large abdomen and a very small head, which* 
however, is furnished with a pair of lormidablciacurved 
mandibles 4 . It has six legs, but is incapable of rapid 
locomotion, and generally moves backwards. < The 
perfect insect deposits its eggs in dry sandy situations*, 
when the young lame, immediately after being 
hatched, begin, as we nave seen, to exercise an 
astonishing instinct in luring insects to their doom. 
The Myrmeleon formicalco is not found in England, 
but occurs in many parts of the continent, as France, 
Germany, Spain, &c. In tho accompanying illustra- 
tion are shown— I. The perfect insect ; II. The larva 
of the insect; III. The pit of tho larva, and an ant 
being attacked. 

Antonom AS tA,n n-to-no-nmi'-si-d (Gr.onli, and onoma, 
a name), is a term used in If 1 vet. to denote tbo substi- 
tution of an appellative for a proper name ; as when 
Moses is called the Lawgiver, Aristotle the Stogyrito,. 
or Shnkspere the Hard of Avon. 

Ax tosi andrians, an -to -si-tin’ -dri- bn t, in Ecel. Hist., 
wore a sect of rigid Lutherans, and were so called from 
their being opposed to the doctrines taught by Osi- 
ander regarding justification. They held that man ia 
not really made just, but only pronounced to be so; 
that he is not made essentially, but only putatively 
just. 

Aorist, ai’-o-rist (Gr. a, not, and or os, a limit), in 
Gr. Gram., is the name of an indefinite kind of tenso 
of tho verb, which usually expresses past time, but 
sometimes tbo present, or future. 

Aorta. (See Anatomy.) 

Apartments, a-part'-ments.—( For tho law of letting 
them, see Lanoloho and Tenant.) 

Apathy, up' -a- the (Gr. a, without, and pathos, 
feeling), denotes a privation of. feeling, » want of 
passion or emotion. Tho ancient Stoics affected an 
entire apathy, considering it as the highest wisdom to 
enjoy perfect calmness or tranquillity of mind, incapa- 
ble of being ruffled, ana above the reach of any sense 
either of pleasure or pain ; whilst Epicurus taught his 
followers to seek happiness in a kina of indolent ease, 
or freedom from labour and pain. In the ffrst ages of 
the Church, the term apathy was employed by the Christ- 
ians to express a contempt for all earthly concerns,— a 
state of mortification such as tho Gospel prescribes. 
Clemens Alexundriifus, in particular, brought it greatly 
into use, expecting thus to draw to Christianity the 
philosophers who aspired after ouch a sublimo pitch of 
virtue. 

Apatite, up’-d-tile (Gr. apalao , I deceive). — Apatite 
has received its namo from tho fact that it is contin- 
ually mistaken for beryl, fluor spar, and several other 
minerals, according to its colour and lustre, which 
vary considerably. It crystallizes in hexagonal prisms, 
modified sometimes on the edges, at others on tho 
angles. It is a scarce mineral in England. Finn spe- 
cimens are found in Moravia, Bohemia, and Saxony, 
It is a triphosphate of lime, combined with a variable 
quantity of fluoride or chloride of calcium. 

Apai/atk, or An paumbe, a-pomc' (Fr. a, and paume, 
palm of the band), in Her., means a hand, showing tho 

{ )altn extended, with tho thumb and fingers at full 
ength. 

Ape, alp ( Pilhacus of Lmnrpus), agon, of quadrn- 
manous (tour-banded) mammalia, a class of animals 
which, commonly speaking, are divided into lour 
sections : — Apes, or such as are destitute of a tail ; 
baboons, or such ns have muscular bodies, elongated 
muzzles, and whose tailB are usually short ; monkeys, 
whose tails are in general long; andsaptyOM, or monkey a 
with prehensile tails, which can at pleasure be twisted 
round any object. (Sec Monkey.) According, how- 
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-ever, to the scientific zoological defhufcton, the gtm. 
Ape, ot Pithacua, comprehends only those four-handed 
-mammals whose teeth are similar, both in number and 
form, to man's, and which have neither tails nor 
chcek-poucfces, The worship of apes and monkeys has 
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been common among pagan nations from a period of 
remote antiquity, and still prevails in Japan and India, 
and certain parts of Africa. An ape’s tooth, kept in : 
a temple at Ceylon, was regarded with peculiar rev- 
erence, and immense wealth was accumulated through 
the continual offerings of the worshippers ; but the 
temple was plundered and the tooth carried away by 
the Portuguese, in 1554. (For a notice of the most! 
remarkable apes, see Couii.ua, Ouuang-Outang, I 
O it i nr an ?, ee , &o.; for an account of epecies, Ac., see 
SlMIAPili, QuauuusI ama.) 

Apeak . u-peek 1 , in Mar., a term implying that the 
fillip's cable is drawn so tight as to bring the vessel im- 
mediately over her anchor, which is then said to be 
** apeak." 

ArKitrsrEUMic, ii-pe-ri-sper’-mik, in Hot., a term I 
synonymous with ex albuminous, which e.*e. 

Apktalouh, a-peV-n-lns (Gr. a, without, and petition, 
leaf), iu Bot,, a term applied to a flower having but 
one whorl of floral envelopes ; in other words, having 
ft calyx, but no corolla. Jussieu named one of his pro- 
posed divisions of the vegetable kingdom npet.afee , and 
included iu it all dicotyledonous plants bearing apeta- 
lotis flowers. 

AriiX, ai'-pex (Lat.), the vertex or summit of any- 
thing. Among the Homans it was also the name of a kind 

conical capj worn by the priests, or, more properly, of 
a small stick, with a tuft or white wool attached, which, 
was fastened to the top of it. Tho crest of a helmet 
was also called apex. In Gram, it is applied to a mark 
placed over a syllable to denote that it is to be pro- 
nounced long;, especially used when a word has a 
different moaning, according os it is pronounced long 
or shortens, iu Latin, mains signifies ill; malax, an 
apple-tree. 

Al'itA’iiEEis, o -fceiA-e- sis (Gr. aphaireo, I take away), 
is a term used in Gram, to denote tho taking away of 
a loiter or syllabi e at tho beginning of a word ; as, it's, 
far it is; ‘gainst, lor against. A like retrenchment at 
the end of a word is called apocope. 

ApelaIjNTE, d-juinV (Gr. a, priv„ and phainein, to 
appear), a tough compact rock, containing hornblende, 
quartz, and felspar, mixed so intimately as to be im- 
perceptible ; — whence the name. 

Ar a Elion, tijoMi-on (Gr. apo , from, and hetios, the 
sun), iri Astron., that point in a planet’s orbit at which 
it is at its greatest distance from the sun. The rapidit y 
of a planets motion is least at its aphelion, and begins 
flG 
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to increase after leaving that position, until ft attaint 
its maximum speed at the perihelion. (See Pjsei- 
heliow, Plaset.) 

Aphid®, vf-i-de (Gr. aphis, a vine.frettor)iH?^ B!9d 
creatures, commonly known as plant-lice, liv6 by suck- 
ing the juices of plants, upon which they may be seen 
congregated in immense numbers. When attacked, 
the plant grows sickly, the leaves curl up, and tho lVuit 
of the plant, if not utterly destroyed, fa certain to bo 
seriously impaired. The cultivation of hops is notori- 
ously an uncertain business, and this uncertainty may 
iu groat measure be attributed to the prevalence of 
the hop-fly (Aphit Hamuli). So great are their devas- 
tations in some seasons, that the amotint of duty paid 
upop hops has varied from £15,000 to £460,000; 
indicating, of course, a proportional variation iu the 
crop. There is an aphis that particularly affects turnips 
and cabbages, undone (Aphis vastator) that haa earned 
for itself a world -wide fame, — though it is doubtful if it 
ever deserved it,— as a blighter of potatoes. Moat of 
the aphid® arc green ; but that which attacks the bean 
(Aphis Faber) is black: They have a proboscis, by 
which they pierce and suck plants, and, at the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen, two horn-like spines, from 
which exudes a saccharine fluid called honey-dew. The 
legs of aphides are long, and they move very slowly. 
Some are winged, and come are wingless, without 
distinction of sex. “Their manner of propagation is 
very curious. In the autumn, male and female insects 
are found furnished with per feet* generative organs, 
and the females lay eggs, which are hatched in the 
following spring. But, instead of producing insects 
of both sexes, these eggs give birth only to females, 
which, in their turn, produce living youug without any 
congress with the male. The brood thus brought forth 
again produces young in the same manner; and this 
goes on throughout the whole summer, without tho ap- 
pearance of a single male insect." — IteJ, Dallas’s Animal 
Kingdom. 

Aphonia, u-fi’-ni-d (Gr. a , without, and phone , 
voice), in Med., is a deprivation or loss of voice. It is 
generally occasioned by an affection of the muscles or 
.nerves employed in speech; and its cure is to bo 
effected by removing the disorder from which itpro- 
ceeds. 

Aphorism, af-o-vum (Gr. aphorize , I separate), is 
a maxim, or a short sentence, containing a moral pre- 
cept or rule of practice, forcibly expressed in few 
words ; as, ‘ It is always safe to learn from our enemies ; 
seldom safe to instruct even our friends,* It is also 
applied in Med. uml Law to certain truths laid down, 
but not treated argumentatively ; as the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, Sanetorius, or Bocrhaave ; aphoricas of 
(he civil law, Ac. It is likewise applied to a figure in 
rhetoric, whereby something that has been said is 
I limited or corrected. 

Annum, up-rite (Gr. aphros, foam), carbonate of 
lime occurring iu scaly masses, having a peachy lustre 
and greasy feci ; also called loam-spar. This mineral 
must not bo confounded with nieem?Aa«i» (sea-acum), 
which is an amorphous carbonate of magnesia. 

Aphrodita. (See Sea-Mouse.) 

Ai’iACEJtt, ai-pi-ai'-se-e, in Hot., a name sometimes 
given to the nat. ord. Umbell\ferw , which see. 

Art ary. (See Bees.) 

Apiociunitk, at 'jri-oJA-rirTttle ( Gr. apion, a pear) , in 
Geol., this term is applied to a kind ot enerimto pecu- 
liar to the chalk and oolitic formations, and distin- 
guished by a pear-shaped receptacle. (See ENCBIJriTiS . ) 

Avis, ai'-pis . — The Beo. (See BEKS.) 

Aimum, ai'-pi-uni, in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Untbcllifcr/r. Tho etymon celery, 
A. grareolensy is the only important species. This 
plant grows wild in almost every part of Europe; hut t 
it is quite unfit for food until cultivated with absence 
of light, when the stem and petioles become succulent, 
white, and wholesome. . 

Apocalypse, a-pok'-a-lips (G r. apokalupto, I revefu 
or discover) , the name of tho last in order of the sacred 
books of the New Testament, the Hevelation of St. 
John, It was written, according to Irenmus, about 
the voar of our Lord W, in tho island of Patinos, 
whither John had been bauiaked by the emperor 
jDomitian ; but, according to Sir Isaac N owton, it wo* 
written earlier, during thorcigu of Nero, The author- 
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ship of this book is commonly ascribed to John the 
eon of Zebedee, and brother of James ; but some, cer- 
tainly not without reason, ascribe it to another John, 
oommonly called the Breabyter. It has sometimosbeen 
Attributed to the .arch-heretic Cerintbus ; and hence it 
lias not always been hold us canonical. There were 
certain churches in Greece, as St. Jerome informs us, 
that did not receive it ; and it does not occur in the 
catalogue of canonical books prepared by the council 
of Laodicea, nor in that of St. Cyril ol Jerusalem ; 
but Justin, Iren ecus, Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Augustine, Jerome, Tertullian, and all the 
fathers of the 1th, 6th, and following centuries, quote 
the Eevelatiofl as a book theu acknowledged to be 
canonical. The controversy regarding it was revived 
at the time of the Eeformation, and Luther cypresses 
himself very vehemently against it. The reformers of 
Geneva, however, Calvin and Beza, received it as 
■ canonical ; and those have been followed by Protestants 
generally. This book embraces two distinct ranges of 
subjects : — 1. The things which then were, or the state 
of Christianity as then existing in the seven Asiatic 
churches ; and, 2. “ the tilings which should he here- 
after/' or the constitution and fate of the Church 
through its several periods of propagation, corruption, 
reformation, aud triumph, from its commencement to 
its final consummation in glory. The general design 
of the prophetic part of it is to show the final triumph 
of Christianity over all enemies aud oppoaers, its uni- 
versal prevalence in the world for a long series of years, 
and its termination in an endless period of glory and 
happiness. “ Christianity is, in a manner, personified, 
and it appears on the scene of action engaged in a con- 
test with the powers of darkness so violent that the 
straggle must evidently end in the extermination or 
utter subjugation of one of the parties. Successively, 
one and another bitter and bloody enemy of the Church 
is overcome ; then follows a long period of peace and 
prosperity, during which the influence of Christianity 
is so widely diffused, that no apparent hostility disturbs 
it. After this, the powers or darkness renew their 
assault with exasperated malice and ra'jc ; but the in- 
terposing hand or Heaven Bmites them down, and puts 
a final end to the contest. The peaceful and universal 
reign of the Christian religion theu succeeds, and con- 
tinues down to the final consummation of the Messianic 
kingdom on earth, when tlm resurrection and judgment 
day introduce anew and perfect, order of things, which 
is to continue through ages that have no end."— Hef. 
Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse. There 
have been several spurious apocalypses ; us those of 
Moses, Peter, Paul, Stephen, Thomas, &c. ; but most 
of these are now lost. 

Apocarpous Fruits, ap'-o-kar'-pus (Gr. apo , sepa- 
rate, karpos, fruit), in Bot,, are those Iruita which are 
each formed of a single carpel, but of which several are 
produced by a single flower. The simple solitary frui ts 
are generally included under the same head; but the 
most philosophical botanists have kept them distinct. 
Three kinds of apocarpous fruits are distinguished, and 
these are respectively termed the Follicle, tho Achat* 
mum, and the Etcerio. (Sec these words.) 

Apocope. (See ArBJBustus.) 

Apocrenio Acid, up'-o-kre-nik, an acid found in vege- 
table mould, which retains ammonia with great tena- 
city, thus affording nourishment to the plants in its 
vicinity. Creme, geic, ulmic, and humic acids, aro 
found in similar situations, and possess similar pro- 
perties. 

Apocrypha, d-pok'-re-fd (Gr. apokntpha, hidden, 
secret), a term used in Tbeol. in various senses, to 
denote certain books claiming a sacred character. 
Among early Christian writers it was frequently applied 
to anonymous or pseudonymous works. It was also 
r applied to dangerous works, composed by ancient 
heretics to favour their views, or by Catholics under 
fictitious signatures. At present, tho name is com- 
monly applied to certain books which are not canon- 
ical, but which have sometimes been regarded as 
such, and are generally hold as useful for instruction 
nnd edification. These books were not received by the 
Jews as any portion of the Old Testament, and they 
are not cited or alluded to in any part of the New. 
Neither were they regarded as canonical by tho early 
fathers, though they were generally considered worthy 
• 4 ;: '• ' ' 96* 


of reverence and esteem, till the council of Trent, in 
1545, adjudged that they were to be held as canonical 
by the Catholic churoh. At the Reformation, Protest- 
ants generally rejected them ; but they soon began again 
to be read in public worship. The Church of England 
enumerate* the apocryphal books in her XXXIX. 
Articles, as books which “ the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners, but yet 
doth ic not apply thelh to establish any doctrine.'’ By 
the other Protestant churches in England and America, 
they are rejected l’roiq public worship. The apocry- 
phal books are, I, and II. Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
Esther, Wisdom of 5 * Solomon, Ledesma tious, Burutb, 
Song of the Three Children, History of Susannah, Bel 
and the Dragon, Prayer of Manassas, I, and II, Macca- 
bees. Infold editions of the Bible, the Apocrypha is 
sometimes to be seen -bound up between |ho (kid and 
New Testaments; bnt not in the recent autfhorbed 
editions. Besides these, there are a number of other 
sp-called apocryphal books, which, however, have never 
been regarded as canonical. Among these, are tho 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the book of Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assump- 
tion of Moses, tho third, fourth, and fifth books of 
Maccabees, &c. Of the New Testament, there exist 
a number of spurious gospels, acts of apostles, and 
epistles. These works have been collected and pub- 
lished by Fabricius, in his Codex Fee udepiyrqph u s Ve- 
ter is Tedamcnti, and his Codex Apocrypha* Novi Testa - 
menti. 

Apocryphal Coktboversy.— What was known as 
the Apocryphal Controversy arose about thirty years 
ago, in connection with the British and Foreign Bible 
Snooty, and was occasioned by tho discovery that part 
of the funds of the society were expended in the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha on the continent of Europe. 
On the one hand, this was defended on the ground of 
expediency ; on the other, it was opposed as contrary 
to the constitution of tho society, and to the principles 
of Christianity. At length, in 1320, the committee of 
the society resolved, “ That the f unds of the society bo 
applied to the printing and circulation of t he canouicul 
books of Scripture, to the exclusion of those books and 
parts of books which are termed apocryphal." Tho 
controversy, however, was still carried on for some 
years with much vehemence and acrimony, until tho 
apoeryphalists were completely defeated. 

APOCYXACRiE, d-po-si-nai^se*e( Gr. ago, against, kuon, 
dog), in Bot., the Dogbane order ol dicotyledonous 
plants, included iu the sub-class CoroUiJlorat , — trees 
or shrubs generally having milky juices. Tho leaves 
uro entire, and destitute of stipules. The calyx is 
5-parted and persistent ; tho corolla 5-lobud. There 
aro five stamens alternate with tlic lobes of the corolla ; 
the filaments being distinct, tho anthers united to tho 
stigma, and the pollen granular. Tho ovary is com- 
posed of two carpels, which are generally merely in 
contact; when united, they form a 2-cclIed ovary; 
styles 2 or 1 ; stigma contracted in tho middle, ami 
expanded at tho base and apex, so as to resemble 
in shape an hourglass, or a dumb-bell ; ovules 
numerous. Fruit sometimes one or two follicles, 
sometimes a capsule, drupo, or berry. Seed veiy 
rarely exalbuminous. The Dogbanes aro natives prin- 
cipally of tropical regions, a few onlv occurring in 
northern latitudes. Vinca, the periwinkle, is the only 
British genus. There are 108 genera and 670 species. 
Some of tho plants of this order are intensely poison- 
ous, and all aio to bo suspected, though a few yield 
edible fruit, Somo are drastic purgatives, and in some 
the bark is tonic and febrifugal. They have usually 
largo showy flowers, and are on that account cultivated 
in our hothouses. Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
prepared from the milky juice of several species. 

Apocyeum, ft-po^y'-num, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the nut. ord. of plants Apocynacsas. A. oannaOinum is 
the Canadian hemp, an herbaceous plant from four to 
five feet in height, with an uubranohed stem bearing 
oblong leaves, and cymes of whitish flowers. It yields 
a v ory stron g fibre, whi ch the Indians of North America 
employ for making twine and coarse cloth. The roots 
of this species and A. androscmifoUum are emetic, 
and slightly purgative. 

Apodictic, dp-o*dik'4ik (Gr.qpodriMifcos, demonstra- 
tive), is a term applied in Log. to those judgatant* or 
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cheep, goats, and swine. The poultry comprised hens, 
pigeons, pea-fowls, pheasants, geese, docks, and 
swans. Bees were reared, and their honey esteemed a 
Valuable product on many Homan fajms. Of the 
relative degrees of profit obtained on the various kinds 
of crops cultivated, Cato has bequeathed to posterity 
the following judgment : — “ If^you can buy 100 acres 
of land in a very good situation, the vineyard is the 
first object, if it yields muoh wine ; in the second place, 
a well-watered garden; in the third, a melon-planta- 
tion; in the fourth, an olive* ground ; in the fifth, a 
meadow; in the sixth, a corn-ground ; in the seventh, 
an underwood, or a plantation for yielding poles to 
train the vine; and in the ninth, a wood where mast 
grows," Such was Roman agriculture, which, in 
realty, -differs little from our own practioe. We 
have superior implements, superior varieties of 
corn, are superior in the management of Block, and 
in our system of rotation crops. Beyond these, how- 
ever, there is little difference between the modem 
English agriculturist ami the ancient Roman. They are 
equal in intelligence, in enterprise, and perseverance. 
“ What is good tillage ?" asks Cato, — “ to plough. What 
is the second P — to plough ; and the third is to manure. 
The other part, of tillage is to sow plentifully , to choose 
your seed judiciously, and in the season to eradicate as 
many weeds as possible." “ Uature," be further ob- 
serves, “ has presented to ub two paths which lead to 
a knowledge of agriculture. These are experience and 
imitation. Preceding husbandmen, by making experi- 
ments, have established many maxims : their posterity 
generally imitate them ; but we ought not only to 
imitate others, but make experiments, not directed by 
chance, but by reason." Excellent advieg, and wisely 
delivered I 

Medieval Agriculture. — The darkness which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire in the 6th con- 
tury, spread itself universally throughout Europe, and 
agriculture was either neglected, or entirely abandoned 
for such other modes of subsistence as lawless and 
troublesome times might suggest. Accordingly, for 
nearly ten centuries, we know little or nothing of the 

S rogresa of Agriculture; it then began to revive, 
rBt in Italy .and afterwards in Germany, France, and 
England. There is, however, nothing either useful 
or interesting to record regarding its advancement 
throughout this ldng succession of ages. War was 
the principal occupation of the various nations of the 
earth, ana it was not till about the beginning of the 
16th century that the serious business of tilling the soil 
seems to have received that degree of consideration to 
which its importance is entitled. By that time, some 
steps in advance had been made in' Tuscany and 
Lombardy. In France a tract had appeared, written 
by a potter, and entitled “ Les Moyens de devenir 
Riche," which contained remarks on rural and domestic 
eoonotny, and which is the first agricultural work pro- 
duced in France, In Germany, ConraduB Heresba- 
chius, who died in 1676, produced his work, entitled 
•' Be Re Rustics," which was published at his death, 
but which gives no information as to the state of agri- 
culture in his time. This was the first book on agricul- 
ture produced in Germany ; and now that we have 
arrived at England, a more specific notice of its agri- 
culture is demanded from us. 

Englush Agriculture . — W ben Cresar arrived in ancient 
Britain, 65 b.c., he found that the Cantii and the Beige, 
Severally inhabiting the modern counties of Rent, 
Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, cultivated the soil, and 
used marl as a manure. He also found that they stored 
their oorn, but in an unthrashed state, only performing 
this operation when necessity required it of them. 
These conditions indicate a considerable amount of 
intelligence ; but, besides these, the Roman conqueror 
found the country well peopled, aud abounding in 
buildings, resembling those of the Gauls, with great 
abundance of cattle. He also found that they ate 
neither hens, geese, nor hares, notwithstanding that 
they took great pleasure in breeding them. Whatever 
were the impressions which his visits to Britain made 
Upon Ccesar, it is to Agricola that its ancient inhabi- 
tants were mostly indebted for the improved arts and 
civilisation of the Romans. He reduced them to a 
state of slavery by refining their pleasures ; and, 
amongst other arts, unproved their znodeB of agricul- 


ture to such an extent as to enable them to store very 
large proportions of their cereal produce. That this 
was the case is attested by the fact, that in the 4th 
century the emperor Julian had stored in granaries 
which be had erected, such a quantity of tributary 
corn as filled a fleet of 600 large vessels. Upon this 
fact. Gibbon, in his “ Beeline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," makes the following comment; “If/* says 
he, “we compote those vessels at only 70 tons each, 
they were capable of exporting 120,000 quarters ; and 
the country which could bear so large an exportation, 
must have attained an improved stat? of agriculture. 
The early inhabitants or Britain, thus thoroughly 
initiated into the Roman practice of agriculture, 
never lost it. Although Saxons, Banes, and Nor- 
mans, have grafted themselves on the various popu- 
lations of the island, the love of agriculture has still 
been preserved and followed with an assiduity and 
enterprise whioh never was at a greater height than it 
is at present. 

Modem Continental Agriculture . — Generally speak- 
ing, the continental countries are far behind ourselves 
in agricultural practice. In order, however, to convey 
a general idea of the present state of European culti- 
vation, we will notice the practice as it is pursued by 
several of those nations which are the most advanced, 
and which necessarily devote themselves more to the 
culture of the earth than those who are in a more 
backward, and, consequently, in a less comfortable 
condition. Much instruction, however, cannot be ob- 
tained even from a lengthened detail of the various 
modes of husbandry pursued. All methods are pretty 
much alike, and even the implements employed bear a 
considerable resemblance to each other. These cir- 
cumstances supersede the necessity of our doing 
more, here, than briefly indicating a few of those 
agricultural points in which some or the principal fol- 
lowers of the science differ, in practice, from ourselves. 
For the products cultivated in the various countries 
specified, the reader is referred to the geographical 
articles in Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography, 

Flemiih Agriculture . — The agriculture of the pro- 
vinces of Belgium, being founded on their manufac- 
tures and commerce, and being exempted from those 
changes to which these are incident, still continues to 
be the most fruitful souihe of wealth. The whole of 
Flanders is cultivated like a garden. Its farmers were 
our first tutors ; and from the middle of the 17th to 
the end of the first quarter of the present century, the 
system of Flemish husbandry was a model of neatness 
and economy. The Flemings were the first among the 
modems to grow crops for no other purpose than to 
plough them in when growing, and they follow this 
practice to a greater extent than any other nation. 
The system might have been suggested to them by 
the original barrenness of large portions of their 
soil, a great proportion of which consisted of harsh 
and barren sands, producing nothing but heath and 
fir. This, doubtless, also suggested the careful col- 
lecting of every kind of manure ealculated to enrich 
the earth, “ The care of the Flemish farmers," says 
Murray, in his “ Encyclopaedia of Geography/* “in 
collecting manure was early conspicuous. The use of 
liquid manure, collected in large reservoirs, is common 
to this country, with China, and not known in any 
other part of Europe, exoept, perhaps, Norway. Turf 
ashes, especially those imported from Holland, are in 
high estimation, and are said to produce an almost 
magical effect on the vegetation of clover. In general, 
the Flemish agriculture is conducted on a careful, 
economical, antique practice, the farnfars not having 
adopted any modem improvements in the arrangement 
of husbandry, such as the crossing of the breeds of 
cattle, and the use of machinery, which have been 
adopted in England with suoh happy effect. But this 
system of agriculture, after suppfying the moBt dense 
population in Europe with the standard productions of 
the soil, yields several articles, such a$ madder, rape, 
clover, mustard-seed, hops, Ac., for exportation.” / 

Dutch A griculture .-—The husbandry of Holland is 
almost exclusively confined to stall-feeding and the 
dairy. This is forced upon the inhabitants by the 
natural humidity of their climate. The country, from 
its geographical conditions, may be considered as 
nothing more than one great meadow intersected by 
o 
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aameroue canals, and traversed by rows and proops of 
tmi. In summer the cattle we kept gracing con- 
troually in the open air, end in winter thev or© stalled 
nnd fed on hay, turnips, &e. Thu* the great source of 
agricultural wealth to the Patch husbandman is- the 
produce of the dairy, which he has brought to such 
perfection as to have become an object of exportation. 
Both the cheese and butter of the Dutch enjoy a high 
reputation throughout Europe. 

German Agriculture. —The agricultural population 
of Germany are mostly little farmers or small proprie- 
tors, who cultivate the soil with their own hands, and 
who, in the Teutonic states, form a class called batter , 
or peasants. The consequence is, that although farm- 
ing is pursued with great diligence, it is neither on 
such an extensive scale, nor with an equal amount of 
the intelligence with which it is carried ou in England. 
With the exception of some of the mountain districts 
of Bakcburg and the Tyrol, where the spade is used, 
the plough is the universal instrument of cultivation. 
In the south the ox is the animal employed in tillage, 
and the horse in the north. In Holstein imd W est- 
phalia, hedges divide the fields ; but iu other parts the 
fields stretch out in an almost limitless expanse, 
apparently presenting to the eye an imciretmnicribed . 
boundlessness of vegetable fertility and beauty. 

Italian Agriculture . — In Italy, tne productiveness of 
the farm is said, by Mr. Forsyth, to be invariably in 
proportion to the smallness of the property. This is 
a result the very opposite of that which obtains in 
England, where, however, there is a leas complicated 
and more upright system of management than that 
which exists among the Italians. Whether the recent 
revolutions may affect the existing forms of copartner- 
ship amongst Italian agriculturists, remains to be seen ; 
but, at present, the stock of a farm is furnished half 
by the landlord, and half by the tenant ; and the 
produce is divided equally between them. This lease 
or contract holds only from one year to another j but if 
the tenant pays his rent, and lives in peace, he is rarely 
eiected from his holding. The system of irrigation which 
obtains in Lombardy and Tuscany is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in Italian agriculture; and the 
opulence of these districts is mostly to be attributed 
to those works which, at an early period, tho genius of 
the people constructed for sthe purpose of supplying 
their soil with water. “ The aqueducts, Bluices, and 
other works connected with them," says Murray, " are 
stilt the admiration of engineers. They are now so 
divided and subdivided, as to convey the moans ofirriga- 
tion almost into every field : and in this southern clime, 
where nothing, scarcely, out water is wanted, the 
increase of fertility is almost incredible. The produce 
is sometimes more than tripled ; and grass may be mown 
three, four, and five tiznoa in the year." Where water 
is of so much value, it is natural to suppose that 
regulations would be imposed for its proper distri- 
bution and employment. Accordingly, every newly- 
disoovared spring is appropriated by the proprietor 
of the ground in which it appears, and is immediately 
converted into a little canal. In the vale of the Arno, 
irrigation is pursued on a most elaborate system. This 
is evidenced m the terraces which are formed on the 
aides of the steepest mountains, where the naked rock 
is covered with earth, and where the torrents of the 
Apennines are confined within walls, and mode to render 
fruitful that which, before, was sterile. Canals now 
jpenueste every field, and could only have been made 
when the Florentine merchants were at the height of 
their prosperity. These works, at the present day, 
ore maintamed*ami kept in repair at an expense suf- 
ficiently great to be felt to press heavily upon the 


French Agriculture . — France is said to be the moat 
favourable country in Europe for agriculture, yet are 
its inhabitants leas forward in it than those of Great 
Britain. Their implements are, in general, rude, and 
the operations of the common farmer lack the intel- 
ligence of the same glpis in Britain. The French 
farmer performs most of 4ps labours without the em- 
ployment of extra hands, his wife and daughters— *if he* 
hoe thesn— reaping, thrashing, and doing almost every 
part of the farm and garden work indifferently. Such 
formers* according to Neill, prefer living in villages ; 
society and the evening dance being nearly as indispen- 
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sable to them as their daily food. If the farm be dis- 
tant, the farmer and his servants of all descriptions 
set off early in the morning in a light waggon, carrying 
with them thgir provisions for the day. Large farms 
are rare in France j but where they do exist, they have 
generally farmeries upon the lands, where the work !• 
mostly done by labourers, who, with the herdsmen, 
employed, are frequently paid in kind. All the plants 
cultivated by the British farmer are also cultivated by 
the French, with the exception of the turnip, which ts 
not generally grown, especially in the warm districts, 
where it does not bulb. Perhaps one of the most re* 
markable features in French agriculture, and of most 
warm countries, is the use of the leaves of trees as 
food for cattle. These are supplied in autumn bxthe 
mulberry, the olive, the poplar, the vine, tfhd other 
deciduous plants, when their colour begins tt> change. 
During the winter they are given to the cattle and 
sheep like hay, and are, sometimes, boiled with grain or 
bran for cows. 

Such is a sketch of the progress and state of agricul- 
ture in those countries which approach nearest to our 
own in the practice of that science. Every nation, 
however, being generally less advanced than ourselves, 
no instruction can be furnished by giving an account in 
detail of their defective systems. For a consideration 
of t he practical part of agriculture as pursued in Eng- 
land, nee. Soil, Manure, Drainage, Crops, Farm- 
Animals, Ploughing, &c. 

Aghimonia, iig^ri-mo'-ni-d (Lat.), the Agrimony, a 
genne of dicotyledonous plants, belonging to the Hose 
order, or Homcete. The species A . ICapatoria is one of 
our common roadside plants, and is found in flower 
about June. The leaves are very handsome, being 
lar^o and deeply cut at the edge”, and divided even 
down to the main stalk ; the flowers are yellow, arranged 
on u long simple spike, with a little leaf at the base 
of each, and the fruit is beset with bristles, This plant 
has been used in medicine as a vermifuge and an 
astringent. 

Agrionta, og’-ri-o'-ni-a (Gr. agrioe , rustic, rude), 
among the ancients, an annual festival in honour of 
Bacchus, which was usually celebrated during tho 
night. According to Plutarch, it was bo named on 
account of the rudeness and intemperance which 
generally attended its celebration. * 

Agbostkmma, tig’ -ran -tern 1 -ma (Gr, agree, a field, 
stevma, a crown), in Hot,, u genus of dicotyledonous 
plants of the Pink ortW, or Cary op hy l la eeffi. Tho 
species A. githago is the common corn-cockle, a well- 
known ornamental plant in our cornfields. 

Agrostis, ng-roe’-th, in But., a genus of Grasses, in- 
cluding nume&ws species, all furnishing excellent 
forage. 

Aground, ti-ground* (Ang.-Snx.), in Mar., n term 
signifying the situation of a ship, whose bottom, or 
any part of it, hangR or rests upon the ground, so as 
to render her immovable till a greater quantif y of water 
shall float her off, or till she shall be drawn out into the 
stream by the application of mechanical powers. 

Ague, or Intermittent Fever, ai’-gu (Pr. aimte, 
sharp), in Med,, a disease generally occasioned by 
exhalations arising from marshy grounds, stagnant! 
water, or decaying vegetable substance. It is churao- 
tcri/.cd by a series of separate attacks, occurring at 
regular intervals of one or more days, according to 
which it is termed quotidian, tertian, or quartan. 
Each attack is divided into three stages, which follow 
each other in regular succession. The first, or cold 
stage, is characterized by a feeling of extreme cold 
ana languor, and an uncontrollable tremor over tho 
whole body. This is followed by the hot stage, when 
tho skin becomes hot and dry, tbe pulse quick and 
full, and the features flushed. In the sweating stage, 
a profusion of sweat breaks out over the whole body, 
which continues for some time, and then the attack 
terminates. During the cold stage, warm baths, diapho- 
retic drinks, and such -like means, are to be adopted ; 
in the hot stage, saline draughts ana diaphoretics should 
be administered; and in the lust stage, the patient 
is to be kept cool, and, if very weak, may receive a 
little wine or brandy -and- Water. The general treat- 
ment in ague is to strengthen the system by means of 
tonics, such aa quinine or Peruvian bark. 

Ahead, fc-hea 1 (Ang.-Sax.)* ia Mar., a term sign!- 
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fyit>g further onward than the ship, or at any distance 
before her, lying immediately on that point of the 
compass to which her atom is directed. It is used in 
opposition to mtern, which expresses the situation of 
an object behind the ship. * t 

Aukian, atr'-t-ow, in Geol., a term applied to the 
middle group of the series of Devonian rocks belonging 
to Belgium and the Rhine. This group includes bluish 
grey grits, sandstones, ami shales. 

Ahull, d-hitV (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term signifying 
the situation of a ship when aU her sails arc furled, 
and her helm lashed on the lee-side: she then lies 
nearly wi th her side to the wind an d sea, her head being 
somewhat turned to the direction of the wgnd. 

Ax. (See BHAxryrua.) 

AftHW^LOTABCH, aik 1 -ma-lo-tarlc (Gr. aichmalotar- 
ekes, chief of the captives), .in Kcc. Hist., a title given 
by the Jews to the prince by whom they were governed 
whilst in captivity at Babylon. According to the 
Hebrew writers, he was always of the tribe of Judah. 
It has, however, been doubted whether such a dignitary 
held office previous to the 2nd century, when Huna 
was appointed aiclunalo torch. 

Axn, aid (Fr. aide), in Law, — Aids were originally 
mere benevolences granted by the tenant to his lord, in 
times of difficulty and distress ; but, in process of time, 
they grew to bo considered as a matter of right, and not 
of discretion. These aids were principally three : — 3 . To 
ransom the lord’s person, if taken prisoner. 2. To 
make the lord’s eldest son and heir-apparent a knight. 
3. To marry the lord’s eldest daughter, by giving her 
ft suitable portion. — lief. Bracton ; 2 2H. Com. 62. 

Aidic-ou-Camv, aid'-de-kan , a Mil. term, taken from 
the French, and denoting an officer employed to re- 
ceive and convey the orders of a general* 

Aiglet, ai'-glet , in Zool., a young eagle. (See 
Eagle.) 

Aighht, or Eg art, ai'-gret , in Bot., a term formerly 
applied to a little feathery crown or tuft attached to 
the seed- case or fruit of the dandelion, the scabious, 
and many other plants, and by means of which the 
seed is transported through the air to a distance. 
This peculiar appendage is now called a puppies, 
(Sec Pai'I’I’s.) 

Aiguilletteh, or Aiglets, aV-glet* (Fr.), the metal 
sheathings or tags at the end of the ribbons used 
to tie different portions of the costume worn in 
the IGth and 17tli centuries. The aiguillettes were 
sometimes gold and silver, and elaborately chased. 
The pictures of Holbein, and the portraits of his 
time, gi ve ma ny examples of their form, and Shakspere 
aud many of the elder dramatists allude to them. 

Axguisck, ui J -gix-mi (Fr.), in lleva a term em- 
ployed to denote a cross which has the two angles at 
the ends cut off’, so as to terminate in two points, in 
opposition to the cross filch c- t which tapers to a 
point. 

Ailkttes, or Ailebonhs, ai’-lets fFr., little wings), 
the original design from which the modern epau- 
lette was taken. Their object was to furnish a pro- 
tection for the neck and shoulders, and, for actual 
service, they were made of leather, and ornamented 
with a personal budge or device, or the heraldic 
bearings of the wearers. They came into fashion in 
the earlier portion of the reign of Edward I., send 
ceased to be worn during the reign of Edward III. 
Dress ailettes were mode of leather covered with silk 
or cloth, with fringes, and were laced to the shoulders 
of the hauberk with cords of silk. 

Aim Frontlet, aimfrunt’-Ut , in Mil., an instrument 
formerly used by guuuera to level and direct their 
pieces. 

Aik, air (Gr. aer, air).— This term is generally taken 
to mean the atmosphere with which our globe is sur- 
rounded ; but in the chemical works of the last century 
it is often applied to bodies known at the present day 
ps gases. Air is a mechanical mixture of two gases, 
oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion, by measure, 
of 20' 81 oxygen to 7019 nitrogen; or by weight, 
23*01 oxygen to 70*00 nitrogen. Besides nitrogen and 
oxygen, it contains small quantifies of carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapour, differing according to the locality 
and weather. Air, in common with all other bodies, 
has a perceptible weight. This is proved by weighing a 
flask before and after it has been exhausted of its air. 


Air-Gun . 

According to Biot, 100 cubic inehesweigfa 31 grains. 
Heat causes air to expand, cold to contract, Ubs 
cupping-glass is a familiar instance of the former fiwfc. 
If a bladder is half* filled with air, and held near afire* 
it will expand until the bladder is quite full ; on being 
taken away, it contracts gradually to its former btdk. 
Air being elastic and compressible, it follovra, tbfld) 
the higher we go, the lighter the air becomes. (For 
a fuller explanation of this, see Ba&oukt kk.) Air 
dissolves a definite amount of aqueous vapour at 
different temperatures; hence the sudden formation 
and disappearance of clouds. In lprge masses air 
lias a blue tinge. The distant hills appear of this 
colour, from being seen through several miles of 
air, aud the sky appears blue from the same cause. 
As stated above, air consists of oxygen and nitrogen. 
Were it composed of oxygen only, wo should breathe 
away our bodies too fast, while nitrogen alone 
would kill us. By the mixture, a proper strength 
of air necessary to life is kept up. The perfect 
mechanical mixture of the two gases which form air 
is au excellent example of the diffusion of gases. When 
two gases are united, they gradually mix with each 
other until perfect diffusion takes place. The air, 
therefore, that is analyzed at the foot of Chimborazo 
has the same composition as that analyzed at its 
summit, though it differ materially in density. Dr. 
Frankland has lately discovered that combustion takes 
place in proportion to the density of the air. A candle* 
weighing au ounce, took a longer time to bum at the 
top of Mont Blanc than one of the same size and 
weight which was burnt iu the valley of Cbamoxtnix, 
From this it follows, that human beings must breathe 
slower in valleys and quicker at greater altitudes. 
The air is continually being rendered impure by the 
breathing of animals, the oxygen it contains being 
transformed into carbonic acid. This, however, lasts 
but a short time, being quickly separated into carbon 
and oxygen by plants, which retain the former body for 
their own nourishment, releasing the latter to serve 
again os support for animal Kfc. 

Aik, iu Music, a term which, when applied to vocal 
music, signifies a composition for a single voice. It is 
synonymous with “ melody.” 

" Air-Balloon. (See Balloon.) 

Air-Beds.— An air-bed* consists of a sack, in the 
shape of a mattress, divided into a number of air-tight 
comportments, a projection at one end forming the 
bolster. Each compartment is provided with a valve, 
and can l>e inflated with air by means of a bellows. 
Air-beds were known at, the commencement of the l«th 
century ; but, being manufactured of leather, were of 
considerable cost. They are now made of mackintosh, 
cloth and vulcanized india-rubber. Their advantages 
are coolness, elasticity, and portability; and they ore 
especially valuable to invalids. 

Air-Bladded, an orgau which, in fishes, generally 
adapts the specific gravity of their bodies to the weight 
of t he water in which they are at different depths. 

Air-Cushions arc conveniences of similar construc- 
tion to aii- beds, but less complicated, and cheaper. 

Aie-Knoink.— A machine analogous to the steam- 
engine, in which rarefied or condensed air takes the 
place of steam. Many engines of this kind have been 
patented and used experimentally. There are many 
difficulties in connection with the employment of air 
iu lieu of steam, which preveut them fnmi coming into 
general use.— Under Caloric Engine will be found 
accounts of several, which have been successfully 
worked by means of hot air. 

Air-Gun,— An instrument through »which buffets 
are propelled by moans of the sudden escape of com- 
pressed air. In appearance they arc similar to ordi- 
nary arms, the stock of the gun being the reservoir 
into which the air is forced by a condensing syringe. 
There is a valve immediately behind the bullet, through 
which a small quantity of compressed air rushes as 
roon as it is opened, by pressing the trigger with the 
finger. As soon as the trigger is released, the valve 
closes again. There are too many objections to their 
use, for air-guns ever to gain a higher position than 
t h at of destructive philosophical toy a. The amount of 
force required to be expended in condensing the air, 
the gradual diminution of power after each shot ir 
tired, and, their liability to get out of order, effectually 
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preclude their general nee. It is Raid that they were 
invented by Morin, a native of Lisieux, in France, who 
presented one to Henry IV. 

Air- Jacket, a garment, formerly mad© of leather, 
and now of other materials, having several bags com* 
munieating with each other, which were filled with air 
by a leather tube, furnished with a braes stop-cock, by 
which means a person may dost without learning to 
swim. 

< Axe-Passages and Air-Cells, in Bot., are large 
intercellular passages and spaces occurring in the stems 
and leaves of some monoeotylcdonous plants, espe- 
cially those wbicn are aquatic. 

Aim-Pipes, commonly called Sutton's air-pipes, from 
the name of the inventor. They are formed on the 
principle, that air is necessary for the support of fire, 
and were contrived to cleanse the holds of ships of 
foul air. This was done by closing the two holes under 
the copper or boiler, and m their room laying a copper 
or leaden pipe from the hold into the ash-place, by 
Which means the foul air was discharged from the hold, 
and a supply of fresh air from the hatches allowed to 
take its place. 

AlR- P lants, in Bot., are those members of the 
vegetable kingdom which derive nourishment entirely 
from the* air by means of slender aerial roots. Most 
of the Orchids and Tillandsias, which grow on the 
trunks and branches of trees in warm climates, arc true 
air-plants. The term epiphytes is sometimes applied to 
such plants. 

Air-Pump.— A s its name indicates, an air-pump is a 
machine for extracting the air from a closed vessel, so 
as to form as near an approach to a vaenum as possi- 
ble. It is composed of a cylinder, in which works a 
piston, furnished with a valve opening upwards. At 
the bottom of the cylinder is another valve, also open- 
ing upwards, and closing or opening a tube connected 
with tbe plate upon which is placed the vessel to be 
exhausted. If the piston is raised when it is at t he 
bottom of the cylinder, the air pressing on the valve 
belonging to it keeps it closed, ana a part ial rarefaction 
of the air takes place. On lowering it, the air presses 
on the valve at the bottom of tbe cylinder, cutting off 
the communication between it and the receiver, and 
opening the valve in the piston. The piston, on being 
raised onoe more, again rarefies the air in the receiver, 
and continues to do so at each successive Btroke of the 
pump. An absolutely perfect vacuum can never be 
made in this way, as, at a certain point, the rarefied 
air becomes too attenuated to lift the piston-valve. In 
most air-pumps two cylinders are used, to save time ; 
the piston of one descending while that of the other is 
ascending. Codheeted with the tube leading to the 
receiver is a shortened barometer, the height of the 
mercury in which shows the exact degree of rarefac- 
tion. The air-pump was invented by Otto Guericke, 
is 1680. (SeeK bnnedy’s Air-Pump.) 

Air-Sacs, in Bot., small membranous pouches filled 
with air, which form the floating apparatus of the 
Bladder-wort {see this word). 

Air-Shafts, in Mining, holes made from the sur- 
face to the adits, to furnish fresh air to the miners. 

AiR Thermometer. — This instrument, which is sel- 
dom used, consists of a capillary tube, open at oue 
end, and terminating at the other with a large bulb, 
full of air, which is separated from the external atmo- 
sphere by a liquid index of coloured sulphuric acid, 
wfcichriees and falls os the air in the bulb contracts or 
expands. 

AJEStfsxxAim, a term in Hat. Hist., applied to those 
filaments which float in the air in autumn, They are 
made by the long-legged field spiders. 

Aisle, He (Fr. ailtt, wing), in Arch., denotes that 
lateral division of a church which forms the side of the 
edifice. Thus, when a church is divided into three 
compartments,' the middle or principal compartment is , 
called the nave, and the two outlying compartments 
form the aisles. English churches have seldom more 
than two aisles ; but in foreign ecclesiastical edifices 
there are often as many as four aisles, two on each side 
of the nave. Sometimes the term aisle is given to all 
the compartments of a church, which is then spoken of 
as “ three-aisled," the nave or body of the building 
forming the middle aisle, and the side compartments 
the side-aisles. (Sep Church, Team sept, Nave.) 
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Ajuga, a-joo'-ga, in Bot., the Bugle, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Labiate order. A, reptans is a common 
laut in moist pastures. The stem is creeping, but the 
owe ring payfc erect. This part has many leaves or 
bracts of a purplish hue, proceeding from each whorl 
of labiate flowers : the latter are generally blue, some- 
times white or flesh-coloured. The plant was formerly 
thought good for wounds. 

Akkk Fruit, a-fce', in Bot., the produce of a spe- 
cies of soapwort growing in the West Indies. (See 
Cupania.) 

Aki, ai'-ki, In Bot., the native appellation forth® 
Lignum mice of Hew Zealand. This ami other species of 
the genus Metroeideroe afford valuable timber, used by 
civilized races iu many of the peaceful arts, and bv the 
Smith- Sea Islanders to form their terrible cloba^ 1 The 
genus belongs to the Myrtle order, or Myrtamee. 

Alabama Beds, M-a-ba'-ma, in Goal., s group of 
rocks in North America, placed by Kir Charles Lyell 
among the productions of the middle Eocene period. 

Alabaster, aUa-bae'-ter^ in Min., a white substance 
used for ornamental purposes. Its name iB derived from. 
Alabastron, in Egypt, whence the ancients obtained 
a supply of the stone, and where it was manufactured 
into vases and other small vessels. The ancients made 
use of these vessels to hold a certain kind of perfume, 
with which, according to Horace, it was the custom to 
anoint the heads of the guests at a feast. Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, poured a “ very precious ointment ** 
from an alabaster box upon the head of our Saviour 
whilst seated at supper. In the British Museum there 
are several of these ancient alabaster vessels. There 
are two varieties of alabaster; on© a carbonate of lime, 
and the other gypsum, or sulphate of lime, the latter 
being that which is generally known as alabaster. It is 
a soft stone, may be scratched with the nail, and is 
beautifully white and semi-transparent. Being easy to 
work, largo quantities of vases, lamps, and toys, are 
made from it. The finest, sort of alabaster is obtained 
from Valterra, in Tuscany, and it is also found in Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire. 

Alabasthus, dl-u-bm'-trus, in Bot., a name some- 
times given to the flower -bud. 

Ar.flj, ai'-lec (Lai., wings), in Bot., the two lateral 
petals of a papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped corolla. 

Alangiacej®, al'-an-ye-ai'se-e, in Bot., the Alangium 
order of monocotyledonous plants* including four ge- 
nera and eight species, which are trees or shrubs, 
natives of various parts of the East Indies, and North 
America. The fruits of most of these plants are edible ; 
that of the Nymi apitata is used as a subtitute for 
lime-fruit, and is sometimes called the Ogechte lime. 

Alahaf, a' hi-raf, is the name given by Mahometans 
to the wall which they say divides heaven and hell. 

Alabes, a-ltiir'-eet, in Rom. Mil. Antiq., a kind of 
militia ; but, according to some, they w ere the cavalry, 
stationed us t he two wings or alee of the army. 

Alakia, a-lair'-i-a, in Bot,, a genus of fucoideous 
sea-weeds. One British species is known, A. esculenta, 
a common Bea-weed, having a large flat and narrow 
leaf-like frond, with a thick midrib, or prolongation of 
the stalk by which it is attached to the rooks. It grows 
from four to twelve feet long, and is sometimes em- 
ployed for food . Its common names are Biadderiocks, 
Hen-ware, and Honev-ware. 

Alarm, a-/am', a sudden surprise occasioning fear 
or terror ; an outcry intimating the approach of dan- 
er. In Mil., it denotes either the apprehension of 
eing attacked, or the notice given of a sudden attack, 
as by firing a rifle, Ac. 

Alarmists, a-larm' ~isU, in Pol., a term applied ge- 
nerally to those persons who are easily alarmed at the 
first whisper of bad news, who industriously circulate 
it, and exaggerate its probable consequences. In 
Politics, it particularly designates those individuals 
who fear any change of policy, or alteration of re- 
ceived forms. 

Alauda, a -law'*da (Lat. alauda , a lark), in Orn., 
the lark, a genus of birds, belonging to the cOnirostral 
tribe of the order Passer*^ and fam. FringilUda, 
Charae, Beak cylindrical; nostrils concealed'; head 
crested; tail forked; wings long; no spurious quill ; 
the firBt, second, and third quills longest, and nearly 
equal ; the rest considerably graduated. Various 
species of larks are found in ail quarters of the globe. 
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The skylark, or lavep-ook (Alauda arvensis), is the beet 
known in this country. He is unrivalled as a songster, 
and has been a theme for poets from the earliest ages. 
The male alone is gifted with melody ; the female 
mak es her neat among the herbage or cor n, and devotes 
herself almost constantly to the process of incubation. 
They are grnnivorous birds, of migratory habits, and, 
instead of washing, shake dpst among their feathers. 
They are considered a great delicacy for the table. 
The season for catching larks commences, in this 
country, in the middle of September, and terminates 
at the end of February. More than 4,000 dozen are 
annually supplied to the London markets alone. The 
Alauda arvensis, or skylark, and the AUnula arborca, 
or woodlark, are the only ones that si^g when flying. 
The skylark rises perpendicularly, the woodlark m 
w^clyaextended circles; and they sometimes soar to 
an enormous height, and sing for an hour together. 
The shorelark ( Alauda alpestris) is frequently found in 
North America, and generally breeds near the sea- 
shore. The calaudra lark ( Mclanocoryphacalandra ) is 
a larger bird than the skylark, and possesses a more 
sonorous voice. In Italy, a good singer is compared 
to a calandra. Among other species, there are the 
pratensi s, or titlark, which frequents meadows; — the 
arborea, or woodlark, distinguished by a white fillet 
about the head. It is less than the skylark; the 
colours are paler, and the voice less varied, but sweet. 
The mmpestris has half of the chief feathers of the 
wings brown, except two, which are white, and the 
throat and breast yellowish. The Irivialis, whose tail 
is partly brown and partly white, is a native of Swe- 
den. The cristate, a native of Europe, and sings like 
the skylark. The gpinoletta, a native of Italy. The 
magna, common in Africa and America. The 2Vew 
Zealand lark, which inhabits Charlotte Sound, where 
it is named koqoo aroure. 

Alb, alb (Lat. alius, white), an ecclesiastical vest- 
ment of great antiquity, made of white linen, of suffi- 
cient length to hang down to the heels, open in front 
like a Burplico, tight in the sleeves, and girded at the 
loins. In the ancient church, the newly-baptized 
persons wore a white vestment or alb; whence the 
Sunday after Easter, the day upon which the cate- 
chumens received baptism, came to be called Dominica 
in alb is ; — whence Whit-f 
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Southern Africa, is the largest sea-bird known; it* 
weight varying from 12 to 28 lbs. A specimen ra the 
Leveriun Museum measured 13 feet between the ex- 
tremity of the extended wings. One remarkably large 
bird, shot off the Cape of Good Hope, measured from 
wing to wing 174 feet. The top of the head is a ruddy 
grey, the rest of the plumage, with theexoeptkaiof 
several transverse black bands on the back, and aifew 
of the wing- feathers, is white; the bill is of a pale 
yellow, and the feet and membrane of a deep flesh- 
colour. Towards the end of June these birds hovel! 1 in ’ 
immense flocks about Behring’s Straits and EAspU 
schatka, attracted thither by the shoals of fish, whose 
migrations the albatrosB persoveHngly follows. So 
great is their voracity, that they will swallow a salmon 
of 5 lbs. weight ; they do not, however, limit their diet 
to fish, but will prey on any sea animal. 

Albioenses, til'. bi-jen* sees, was a common name 
given to the different sects that existed in the south 
or France in the latter half of the twelfth and begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. They differed among 
each other in their particular tenets, but agreed 
in denying the authority of the pope in spiritual 
matters, and in opposing the discipline and ceremonies 
of the Church of Home. They were so called from 
the town of Alba, or Alby, in and around which they 
were most numerous. In 1163, Alexander ill. pub* 
liahed a decree against these sects in a council at 
Tours, and another in 1178. On the accession of 
Innocent III. to the paprfl chair, in 1198, he sent two 
Cistercians, Rainer and Guido, to proceed against the 
heretics. They were to endeavour to convince them 
by arguments, and, if these failed, to pronounce the 
ban upon them. Their goods and property were to be 
confiscated, and themselves banished from the country. 
These proceedings, however, were followed by little 
success ; and the assassination, in 1208, of one of the 
pope’s delegates, Peter of Casteln&u, who had rendered 
himself odious by his cruelties, gave rise to many years 
of a most bloody war, in which the worst outrages of 
fanaticism and cupidity were practised against the 
inhabitants of these districts. Raymond VI., count 
of Toulouse, was leader of the Albigenaes, and 8imon, 
count of Montfort, commanded the expedition against 
i them. At the taking of Beziers, it is said that 60^000 
Sunday. ] of the inhabitants were put to the sword; and it is 

Albata. (See Nickel.) I said that one of the pope’s legates, when asked how 

Albatkoss, fll'-lu-tross (Diomedia), a gen. of web- i they wore to distinguish the lieretios from true Catho- 
footed birds, of which there are three species,— i Hcb, replied, “ Kill all, and God will find out his oWn.'* 
the oominon albatross, D. exnlans ; the albatross j Montfort lost his life at the siege of Toulouse, in 1218, 
of China, JD. fuliginosa; and the yellow-and-black- and Raymond, his adversary, died in 1222. The war 
beaked albatross, 1). chlororynckos. ’ Charac. A long, was prosecuted by their successors, until Hay mondVII., 
hard beak, curved at the extremity, the upper man- pressed on oil sides, whs obliged to make peace in 1229, 

. „ giving up two-thirds of his estates to the king, 

promising submission to the pope, and paying a 
largo sum to the Church. He died soon after, 
and in him the house of the counts of Tookrase 
became extinct, and its territories reverted to 
the French crown. When peace was obtained, 
the Inquisition was established at TonioUBe, and 
those who escaped from the sword died by the* 
hands of the Inquisition. 

Alb i if o, &l-bee'*no {from Lat. alius, white), 
a person of a preternatural whiteness of the 
tikiu and hair, aod peculiar redness of the pupil 
of the eye, which, in some cases, is so weak aa 
not to be able to bear the light of day. The 
Portuguese first applied the term to the white 
negroes whom they found on the coast of Africa, 
but it is now used to designate persons who 
exhibit similar characteristics, of whatever race. 

Al-Bobax, al bo-rakl (Arab., shining white, 
ness), the name given, in Mahometan tradition, 
to an imaginary animal, which was said to have 
carried Mahomet upon his journey from Jerusa- 
salcm to the heavens. 

Album, iiV-bun i (Lat. albus, white), among the 
— Romans, was a white board or register, on which 
.... . e . .. , the names of persons or public transactions were in- 

dible composed of several articulated pieces, tke BCribea The term is now usually applied to a book 
lower mandible smoot h and short ; the nostrils lateral, f or receiving autographs or other manuscript contri- 
and placed like small rolls in the furrow of the man- batjc>nB of friends or celebrated individuals, 
dible ; feet short, with the three toes long and com- Albumen, td-bul-men (Lat. albus, whito), in Chem., ft 
pietcly webbed ; wings long and narrow. The common wbitigb yi 8C ous matter slightly salt to the taste, and 
albatross, which is often met with in the seas of 
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am importaiit element in vegetable and animal organic cooling wines. This is effected by means of its extreme 
substances. It is distinguished by its peculiar property porosity, the wine passing through the pores, when 
*. of becoming coagulated or insoluble at abigh tempera, a copious evaporation takes place from the small por- 
tore. White of egg and serum of blood consist almost tion of water which penetrates to the outside. It is 
entirely of albumen. The hair and nails contain large made of clay, consisting of sixty parts of calcareous 
quantities of it in its coagulated state. Pure albumen earth, mixed With alumina, and a little peroxide of 
is insoluble in water. White of egg and serum con* iron, and thirty-six of silicious earth, mixed with a 
tain a certain amount of free alkali, in which it is die- little alumina ; to which ^quantity of salt is added in 
solved ; hence its precipitation when acids are added, the mixing. The vessels ai'O only half, or at least not 
It is also precipitated when salts of mercury, copper, wholly baked. 

silver, lead, &c v are added to its solution, forming wi th Alcavala, al-ka-va'-la, in Cora., a custom-house 
them definite insoluble compounds. This property duty paid in Spain, on imported goods, at the rate of 

renders it valuable as an antidote to metallic poisons. 5 per cent, upon tho value of the commodity. 

Tannin, gallic acid, and extractive matter behave with Axcedo, or Kingfisher, (U+se'-da, a family of 
it in a similar manner ; for which reason it is used much birds belongiim to the ttssirostral tribe of the ord. 
in the arts as a clarifying agent. It is greatly used in Tasseres. Chwac. Bill long, thick, pointed, and . quad* 
photography, for giving depth and intensity to photo- rangular; tongue short, and slightly arrow-ohapjijd 
graphic prints. Its chemistry is very complex, and at the point j nostrils at tho side of the base of 
requires investigation. Its composition is given below, the bill; legs short; three toes, the outer joined to 
the preseuce of sulphur being rendered familiar to all tho middle one as far as the second joint ; wings with 
by the effects of cooked eggs upon silver spoons. the drat and second quills nearly equal. Only one 
Carbon . . . , , 53*5 species of kingfisher is indigenous to Britain, though 

Hydrogen . . . 7*0 there are sixty other species described by naturalists. 

Nitrogen . . 3 5 5 This bird was’ known to the ancients by the name of 

Oxygen • , 22*0 Halcyon. They 'supposed that its nest was built upon 

Phosphorus . , , , 0*4 the surface of the sea, and that during incubation it 

Sulphur 1*0 had the power of calming the troubled deep; the days 

Albumen, in Bofc., a term used to denote the oel- on which thev were presumed to exorcise this power 
lolar structure which surrounds the embryo of a were called Halcyon days. The Oatiacs and Tartars 
seed . It is not present in every case ; for sometimes preserve the skin of the aloedo about their persons in 
the embryo alone forms the nucleus of the seed, as in u purse, as a charm against every evil. The feathers 
the pea, the bean, and the wallflower. When it is they use os love-amulets, and they believe that a 
present, the amount of space it occupies is in inverse woman touched by a feather which has floated on 
proportion to that occupied by the embryo ; in other the water, will full in love with the man who uses it. 
words, the larger the embryo the smaller the albumen. The most remarkable among the species are; — 1. 
A seed entirely devoid of this structure is said Alaedo gnlbula, or green jueamar, about the size of a 
to be exalbuminous, and one which includes it, albtt- lark; bill square and black, and sharp at the point; 

The cells of the albumen contain nutriment plumage a bright green, glossed with copper and 
for the germinating embryo in the form of starch, of gold. This Bpeeies is found in Guiana and Brazil, and 
oil, or of cellulose. Sometimes the cells ore thickened feeds on insects. — 2. Alee do iprida , or common king- 
by secondary deposits, and the whole structure be- Usher, about the size of a swallow ; bill long, and the 
comes horny; thus, vegetable ivory is nothing more shape inelegant; top of the head and the coverts of 
than the albumen of the seed of a species of palm. The the wings of a dark groen, spotted with light blue; 

' Itone of the date, and the out of the areca paint, are back and t ail of a bright azure ; tho under side of the 
farther examples of hardened albumen. In the seed body orange. It feeds on Ash. — 3. Alccdo paradim, or 
of the coffee-plant, the albumen is the homy portion paradise jaeatnar, of the same size as the preceding; 
which is so familiar to ns ta the “coffee-berry." throat, front of tho neck, and under wing-covcrts. 
When a seed contains no albumen, the cotyledons sup- white, the rest of the body a dull green, slightly 
ply the nutriment required by the growing portions of shaded with black, violet, and copper. It is a native 
the embryo. Some botanists use the term peri»perm of Surinam. — 4. Alccdo r>;dis, or Egyptian kingfisher, 
far this structure, os the word albumen has a totally about the size of the ltoys ton crow; bill black ; head, 
different signification in chemistry. shoulders, and back, brown ; throat and belly dusky 

Albumbnizkd Patee. (See Photoqsaphi .) white ; tail ash- coloured ; the legs of a pale green, 

Album: Gbjsovic. (See Tabbing.) and the claws Matfk. It is a native of Egypt, and foods 

iistounix, uLbu^-mm (Lat. ) * in Bot., the sap-wood, on frogs, inserts, mid small fish.— -6. Alee da cayenemk, 
the white and comparatively son. part of an exogenous about the size ot a starling; back of a bluo colour, 
Stem, between the inner bark and the duramen , or the under parts white, and the legs red. It is a native 
heart-wood. The difference between these two kinds of Cayenne and Guiana. — G, Alcedo forquata, or ci Here- 
of wood is often very striking. Thus, in the ebony- ous kingfisher, about the size of a magpie ; colours, a 
tree the duramen is black and tho alburnum pale. All bluish ash, chestnut, white, black, and yellow. It is a 
the vital functions are performed by the sap-wood, as is native of the W cat Indies, 
proved by the vigorous growth of many a hollow tree. Axceb, dl‘ -se.es, the Elk. (See Deeb.) 

Aj&ca, or Auk. (Sec Ave.) Alciiemilla, til-kk-mil’-la, in Bot., tho Lady's* 

Alcaio, M-kaV-ik, a name given to a kind of verse mantle, a gen. of plants in the nat. ord. Rosace®, sub- 
said to have been invented by the Greek poet Alcorns, ord. SanguiHorhe®. Throe British species are known,— 
It is formed of four feet, with a caesura in tho middle. A. alpina, A. vulgaris, and A. arvemi *, — the mountain. 
The first foot is a spondee, rarely an iambus; the common, and field lady’s-mantles. They have small 
second an iambus ; then the csesura, followed by two green flowers arranged in bunches. The latter species 
dactyls; as — is thought to bo diuretic. 

3>filce fit J dfieojrum esfc I pr6 p&trilu mfaf. Alchemy, uV-kim-e (Arab, at, the, Gr. chcmeia , 

It is sweet and glorious to die for one’B country. chemistry).— Tho term alchemist is generally applied. 

Alcaide; or ABiCATUB, al-kaid', a Spanish word* ltl an opprobrious sense, to the ancient chemists, 
derived from the Arabic kada, to heed or govern, and who arc vulgarly supposed to have been mere 
, used by the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese for a visionaries, searching only after chimeras Although 
governor, usually of n fortress or castle. many oi the alchemists were impostors, working upon 

Alcalde, al-kaV-dai, is, in 8pain, the title o' a judge the minds of the unenlightened for their own ends, 
appointed by the government, or elected by the towns, still there were many more really great men amongst 
to administer justice within a certain district. them, who, by their genius and labours, have laid the 

AlCantaua, Knights of, al-kan-ta'-ra, an order foundations of modern chemistry ; men who made dis- 
of Spain, uniting in themselves both religious and coveries amidst inconceivable difficulties, that we now- 
military duties. They took their denomination from ad ay a have no notion of. Such men «a Paracelsus, 
the town of the same name, on the Tagus, and Raymond Lully, Glauber, Friar Bacon, Van Helraont, 
had their rise about the beginning oi the 13th century, Albertus Magnus, Basil Valentine, and a host o t others, 
AloaRBAZAS, aZ-kur-r^-«(Wf, a name givento aspecies ftaVe left behind them enduring monuments of their 
of coarse pottery, manufactured in Spain, and used for greatness, in the form of medicines and preparations. 
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indispensable to the chemist and pharmacist, even 
in these enlightened days. The great end of dll their 
researches was the ’discovery of the philosopher's stone, 
which was to have the power of f MMsmi^ing all metals 
into gold. Their ideas in this matter were perfectly 
reasonable and logical. They found, that by burning 
and melting, at a great heat, a dull, heavy, earthy body, 
they obtained a brilliant metal; and further, that by 
treating in the same way lead ore, a semi -metal, they 
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f nroduoed a perfectly metnllic substauoe. Prom these 
acts, they reasoned that gold and silycr were pure 
forms of baser metals, and their experiments tended 
to the discovery of the agent which was to work this 
change. In the same way, following out this train of 
reasoning, they imagined that this great purifier of 
raotals would play the same part with the human 
subject., and purity it so effectually os to prolong life 
indefinitely ; hence the search after the elixir of life. 
The idea of the universal solvent is not so absurd as 
it is made to Appear. Their notion in this was to 
obtain a solvent lor all metal*, and not for all sub- 
stances, as is generally supposed. 

Alcohol, al'-kp-kol (Arab, al, the, loohl, any 
volatile substance). — It a solution of augur be ex- 
posed to the air lor any length of time, uo change 
will take place ; but if vegetable or animal organic 
matter bo present, fermentation coimnencea, and a 
fresh principle is formed, which may be separated by 
distillation. The first distillate is compriral h ely weak ; 
but by the use of caustic potash, whicl? has a powerful 
affinity for water, absolute alcohol is obtained. Pure 
alcohol is colourless and limpid, pungent to the taste 
and smell. Its specific gravity at, 60° is '7938. It boils 
at 173°, and has been rendered gelatinous by cold, but 
has never been frozen. It is very inflammable, and 
burns without smoke. It mixeB with water in all pro- 
portions, and has a great attraction for it. Its solvent 
powers arc great, especially with respect to resins and 
resinous gums. The strength of alcohol is in exact 
proportion to its density, which is estimated by means 
of an hydrometer. Excise prooi spirit has a specific 
gravity of '918, and contains 49J per cent, of absolute 
liloohol. Wine, beer, and spirits owe their intoxicating 
properties to alcohol. The chemical composition of 
alcohol is CJIflOj,, and it, is regarded by chemists 
as a hydrated oxide of the organic base ethyl; i.e., 
0 4 H b 0+H0. In like manner, methyl jc alcohol is hy- 
drated oxide of methyl, C a H,0+ Hp, amylic alcohol 
CioH B1 0+ HO, hydrated oxide of amyl, and so on, to 
C«r>H ai O+HO, capri e alcohol ; the simple oxides being 
ethylic, me thy lie, amylic, and caprie ethers. (See 
Ether.) The alcohols are very numerous, their 
number being increased daily. Alcohol of different 
strengths is much used in the arts, as a solvent for 
varnishes, reBius, and essential oils ; as a fuel in 
spirit-lamps, as an antiseptic, and as a stimulant in 
medicine. 

Alcoholometer. (See Alooholometry. ) 
Axcoholqmethy, or Alcoometby, a ^ koo / - memtre t 
(Arab, alcohoh and Gr. metron , a measure), is the art 
of determining the proportion of nJoohol contained in 
any liquid. As the commercial aud excisable value of 
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wine and spirits depends mainly on the amount of 
aloohol they contain, it is of the greatest consequence 
that it should be easily and qtuckly found. In the 
case of spirits, which consist mainly ofalcohol and 
water, thiB is comparatively easy, the specific gravity 
being in direct proportion to the amount of akiohol in 
the mixture. A specific-gravity bottle, or a hydro- 
meter, is used in this instance ; but in the case oi wine, 
whiob contains saccharine and other substances besides 
the alcohol, which materially influence its density, 
recourse is obliged to be had either to distillation or 
to one of the following methods: — 1. By determining 
the boiling-point of the liquid; 2. the amount of dilata- 
tion it undergoes when its temperature is raised from 
60° to 212°; or 3. by evaporating half the liquid in tbo. 
open air, and restoring it to its original bulk by adding 
w ater, the difference of specific gravity, taken before 
and after the evaporation, will indicate the amount of 
alcohol. None of these processes are absolutely cor- 
reot ; if, therefore, perfect accuracy is required, 
regular chemical analyses must be performed. The 
following tables give the amount of alcohol in various 
liquids: — 


Spirits, 

Hollands 

Scotch Whislry 

Irish ditto 

Bum 


Wines. 


57*60 
6432 
53‘90. 
63*68 I 


Sherry (Amontillado) 20 05 

Claret 15*10 

Burgundy 14*57 

Champagne 12*61 

Hock..... 12*08 

Orange.,......,. 11*26 

Elder 6-79 


Brandy 63*39 

Raisin 26*12 

Marsala 2500 

Sherry (Brown) ... 23*01 

Tort 22*96 

Madeira 22*27 


Cider 6 21 to 8*87 

Ale (Burton) 8*88 

,, (Edinburgh) ... 6*20 

Stout 6*80 

Porter 4*20 

Small Beer 1*28 


Proportions of Alcohol in Mixtures of dif*r*nt 
Specific Graidlies. 


160 parts 

Spec. Grav. 
at 60° 


Ale. 

Water. 


100 

0 

0*798 

Absolute Alcohol. 

75 

£5 

0-856 


GO 

50 

0*917 1 


49 

61 

0-020* ! 


25 

75 

0*967 


0 

100 1 

1*000 

Water. 


* Proof spirit . — Spirit stronger or weaker is said 
to bo above or below proof. 


Alcobajv, or Eoraw. {See Kobait.) 

Alcoh^oque Bark, al'-kor-nokc, several kinds of 
astringent bark imported into this country :or the use 
of the tanner arc thus named. The American alcor- 
uoque bark is tlie produce of a species of Botcdichia 
ana o. the species of Mj/rsomma; the European ia 
obtained from the younger branches of the cork-oak, 
Quercus Saber. 

Alcove, aV-kore (Ar&b. sloaut, a slee ping- chamber), 
in Arch., a term applied to a recess in a chamber where 
a bed is or can be placed. In countries where beds 
are not commonly made in such recesses, it may be 
used to describe any recess in any sort of apartment. 

Alcyonilje, ub‘M'on , -i-de t a gen. of animals be- 
longing to the iresh-water polyxfla, or ascidian 
zoophytes. {Sec Anthgzoa, Corals, Bolters, 
Spowoes.) 

Aldebarah 1 , ill-dg-ba'-ran, m Astrou., a name given 
by the Arabs to a bright star of the first magnitude, 
situate in the southern eye of the constellation Taurus. 

Aldehyde, HV -de-hide . — When alcohol is submit- 
ted to any process by which hydrogen is extradted 
from it (deoxidation, for instance) , it becomes an Alde- 
hyde, every alcohol having its corresponding aldehyde. 
Ktbylio, or vinous aldehyde, is bmpid aud colourless, 
with a peculiar and characteristic odour. Its density 
is *760; it boils at 72°, and is neutral to test-paper. 
On exposure to the air, it absorbs oxygen, and resolves 
into acetic acid, These reactions are as follows ?• 






CJff.Oa - H, a 0 4 H*0« 

(Alcohol) (Ald&yde) 

v*fl»0| + Oj SB O4H4O, 

(Aldehyde) (Hydrated acetic acid) 

AU)B. {See Alwus.) 

Aldxkki.it, cnol'-der-mltn, a term derived from the 
comparative degree of the Ang.-Sax. word eald, old, 
and man. Baris, governors of provinces, and other 
persons of distinction, were generally termed aldermen 
by the Anglo-Saxons. The title is now applied to 
certain magistrates or officers in municipal corpo- 
rations. By 5 Sc 4 Will. IV. c. 76, the resident burgesses 
elect councillors, who, from their own number, choose 
a certain number of aldermen, who hold offioe for six 
wears, one half going ont every three years. One 
fourth of the municipal council consists of aldermen, 
and three fourths of councillors. In the corporation 
of London, which was not affected by the above act, 
there axe twenty-six aldermen, including the lord- 
mayor, twenty-five of whom are elected for life by 
such freemen as are householders in the twenty-five 
wards. The twenty-sixth alderman, who belongs to 
the dependency of Southwark, is appointed by the 
other aldermen, who generally, when a vacancy occurs, 
Select the senior from among themselves, and a new 
alderman is elected for the ward for which he sat. 

AmUra Editioxb, HI' -dine, in Bibliography, a 
term applied to those editions of celebrated authors 
which came from the press of the family of Aldus 
Manntius. In 1490, the first of that name established 
his printing-press at Venice, and posterity is indebted 
to b*m for many of the first editions of Greek authors, 
and other valuable works. In his edition of Virgil, 
of 1601, the italic characters used in Roman printing 
first appear; and from that date, a number of classi- 
cal work b, in both tbe Greek and Latin tongues, were 
produced from his press in a duodecimo form. These 
are what is generally understood as the Aldine Editions. 
In 1597, after producing 903 editions, the family press 
was sold to have been broken up ; but several Venetian 


which appeared early in the 17th century, would seem 
to contradict the report. For a short time a branch 
of the Aldine Press was established in Rome. The 
term has been applied to well-printed books. 

ALU, ail (Sax. eala, eale, or alofh ) , the name for- 
merly given to unhopped malt-liquor, but now applied 
to every Strong and comparatively light-coloured beer. 
The hop was brought into this country from the Ne- 
therlands, in the reign of Henry VIII., and the word 
beer, from the German bier , was then employed to 
distinguish the hopped liquor from the more ancient 
beverage. The connection between hops and the word 
beer is indicated by the old eouplefc : — 

“Hops, reformation, bavB, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year.” 

Again, Parkinson, in 1640, writes : — “The ale which 
our forefathers were accustomed only to drink, being 
a kind of thicker drink than beer, is now almost quite 
left off to be made, the use of hops to be nut therein 
altering the quality thereof, to be much more healthful 
or rather physical, to preserve the body from the re- 
pletion oi gross humours which the ale engendered," 
Ale made from malt alone was a favourite beverage of 
the ancient Germans even in the time of Tacitus. It 
was, moreover, highly esteemed by the Hanes and 
Anglo-Saxons, being even thought worthy of slaking 
the thirst of the mighty heroes in the Hall of Odin. 
It is expressly named as one of tbe liquors provided for 
•banquet give# by Edward the Confessor. Isidorns and 
Orosias state that the ancient Britons and other Celtic 
nations drank ale, which they made by a process very 
similar to our modern brewing. They inform ns that the 
grain was first steeped in water and made to germinate ; 
it was then dried and ground; after which it was in- 
Based in a certain quantity of water, and the whole 
fermented. Ale was formerly regarded in England as 
an absolute necessary of life, and various ordinances or 
assizes have been passed for regulating its price and 
quality. Thus, in 1351, during the reign of Henry III., 
an assize of bread and ale was struck, which settled 
the price of the latter article as follows A brewer 
may sell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and 
three or four gallons for the some price in the country/* 
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The penny of that time was worth about threepence of 
of our currency. Some centuries since, ale took the 

5 lace of our tea or coffee at breakfast. The earl of 
rorthumberfend, in the reign of Henry VIII., lived 
in the following manner “ On flesh-days throughout 
the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was a loaf of 
bread, two manohets, • quart of beer , a quart of wine* 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef, boiled/* 
The same allowance of beer was included in the bill of 
fare for meagre days, wh*en salt fish and buttered eggs 
were substituted for beef or mutton. Ale, as now dis- 
tinguished from porter and small beer, is prepared 
from pale malt, and, except in the case of bitter ale, a 
comparatively small proportion of hops. Strong ale is 
made from the best malt and the finest kinds of Lops, 
such as the goldtngs and white-bines of Ketft ana 
Surrey, or the mild-flavoured flowers of ‘Worcester- 
shire. The fermentation is allowed to proceed slowly 
until the yeast is exhausted, and perfectly separated. 
The Scotch ales are remarkable for the very small 
quantity of hops which they contain. Burton ale is a 
very Btrong and wine-like product, which is highly es- 
teemed . The bitter ales of Baas and Allsopp only differ 
from this chiefly in having a larger quautity of hops, 
which imparts a pleasant bitter, and renders them less 
prone to turn in hot climates. Strong ales contain 
from 5$ to 10 per cent., by weight, of alcohol. — lief. 
J ohnston's Chemistry qf Common Life. (See Bbewino, 
Hops, Malt.) 

Ale-Coxites, kon'-ner, alc-kenner,or one who kens or 
knows what good ale is. The office is of great antiquity. 
Ale-conners and ale-tasters were chosen every year in 
the courfc-leet of each manor. Similar officers were 
appointed in towns and boroughs. In the city of Lon- 
don there are four ale-conners, who are appointed by 
the liverymen in common-hall on Midsummer-day . 

Alectbyomaxct, a-lck'-tri-o-mitn'-se (Gr. alektryon, 
a cock, manteia, divination), among the ancients, a mode 
of divination by means of cocks. It was performed by 
writing the twenty -four letters of the alphabet in tho 
dust, upon each of which a grain of corn was laid. A 
cock was then let loose among the letters, and those 
out of which the bird picked the corn being joined 
together, were supposed to disclose what was required 
to be known. In this manner JambUchus, the master 
of Proolus, is said to have divined that a person named 
Theodosius, Theodotus, or Theodorus, would succeed 
the emperor Valens, who, upon hearing of the matter, 
put to death several persons whoso names began with 
those letters, and obliged Jamblichus to seek a volun- 
tary death by poison, in order to escape his resentment. 

Alee, o-/e ; f /Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., the term used 
when the wina, blowing across the line of a ship's 
course, makes tho Bails and masts incline to what is 
then called the lee-aide, or to leeward. It also means 
the situation of the helm when pushed close down to 
the lee-side of the ship, in order to put the ship about, 
or to lay her head to windward. 

Alehouses, ail'-hout-ea (Sax. eala or eale, ole, and 
hue, house), houses in which ale and beer ace sold. 
As early as the year 1496 the inconveniences arising 
from the assemblage of numbers of riotous per- 
sons, and of the excessive drinking in alehouses, be- 
came so great as to make them the subject of legis- 
lation. In the second year of the reign or Henry VII. 
an act was passed against “ vacabounds and beggers," 
empowering two justices of tbe peace " to reject and 
put away comen ale-selling in touncs and places where 
they shall convenyent (convene), and to take surette 
of the keepers of alehouses of their gode behaving by 
the discrecion of the seid justices, and in the same to 
be avyed and aggreed at tbe tyme of their sessions.” 
The 5 A 6 of Ed w. VI. c. 25, gave to magistrates the 
power of forbidding the selling of beer and ale at such 
alehouses, and it was enacted "none should be suf- 
fered to keep alehouses unless publicly allowed at the 
sessions, or by two justices.” This statute, which wus 
the first act of the legislature that placed alehouses 
under the control of local magistrates, formed the 
commencement of tbe system of licenses. An act 
was passed in 1694, 2 Jac. I. c. 9, to restrain the 
“inordinate haunting and tippling in inns, alehouses, 
and other victualling-houses. Other statutes were 
enacted in the reign of James, one of which imposed 
a penalty on each person convicted of tippling in 
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an alehouse, of 3s. 4d. for each offenoe, and, in default 
of payment* punishment in the stocks for four hours. 
Other alterations were made in the 7 Jac. I. o. 10, 
the 21 Jao. X. c. 7, the 1 Car. X. e. 4, the 3 Car. 1. e. 8 ; 
and, in 1064, during the Commonwealth, it was or* 
dered, at tbe London sessions, that no new licenses 
should be granted for two years. After the Restora- 
tion, in 1062, it was ordered) that no license should 
in future be granted to alehouse-keepers who frequ“"‘ a 
conventicles. In Locke's second Letter on Tofei 
he alludes to their having *been driven to take the 
sacrament for the sake of obtaining licenses to sell ale. 
In 1729 the sale of spirituous liquors had t^rr-me so 
common that an act was passed, 2 Geo. It. c. 28, 
enacting that nolicense should in future b# granted but 
at a general meeting of the magistrates acting in the 
division hi which , the applicant dwells. This provision 
was evaded by men hawking spirits about the streets in 
wheelbarrows, and exposing* them for sale on bulks, 
sheds, and stalls ; and m 1763 a statute was passed, by 
the provisions of which, with some trifling amendments, 
the licensing of alehouses continued to be regulated for 
the remainder of that century. By a statute passed in 
1808, 48 Geo. III. c. 143, a difference was introduced 
into the mode of licensing, for purposes connected with 
the collection of the revenue. In 1828 a general act was 
passed (9 Geo. IV. c. 61), which repealed all former sta- 
tutes on this subject. Since then various regulations 
have been made, of which the following are the most 
recent and important. By the3 A 4 Viet. c. 61, a licenso 
can only be granted to the real occupier of the house 
in which the beer or cider is to be retailed, and every 
person applying for a license must produce a certificate 
from the overseer of his being the real occupier of the 
house. Licensed victuallers and keepers of beershops 
who sell ale to be drunk on the premises, are liable to 
have soldiers billeted upon them. The 11 & 13 Viet, 
c. 49, and the 18 & 19 Viet. c. 118, regulate the sale of 
beer and other liquors on Sunday, Christmas-day, and 
Good Friday. 

Alembic, a-lem'-bik (Arab., al, the, umbeeq, cor- 
rupted from the Greek word ambix — a cup or vase), a 
vessel formerly employed for distilling, that is to say, 
for separating volatile liquids from substances less 
volatile. (See Distillation.) The alembic is one of 
tbe most ancient instruments of chemical research, and 
may be regarded j.s the type of all distillatory appa- 
ratus. In its original form, it is seldom used in the 
modem laboratory ; but it must be confessed that it 
was admirably adapted to the processes in vogue 
among the alchemists, by whom it was chiefly used. 
It consisted of two portions, capable of being sepa- 
rated ; the lower— known as the body, cucurbit, bolt- 
head, belly, or ohamber,— was a gourd-shaped vessel 
(whence the name “cucurbit," Lat. cucurbita , gourd), 
well fitted for being cleansed, or to have materials 
introduced. The head, or capital, was also Bingularly 
perfect in shape for the intended uses ; it had a kind of 
channel all round to convey the liquid condensed in it 
to the beak, which was connected with the receiver. 
Several modifications of the alembio are used in the 
chemical arts. 

Alemdroth. Sal, a-lem’-brawth, a famous prepara- 
tion of the alchemists, now known to be a double 
chloride of mercury and ammonium, having the com- 
position expressed by the formula HgCl+^H t Cl+ HO. 

Aleurites, dl-u’-ri-teet, in Bot., a genus of dicoty- j 
ledonous plants, belonging to the order Euphorbuicete, 
The most interesting species is A. triloba , the candle- 
nut tree, the seeds of which contain the oil called 
htkiu, or lr.e1cune> which is used in some parts of the 
World for illuminating purposes, and which has been 
recommended as a substitute for castor-oil in medi- 
cine. 

Alexanders, dZ-eaj-an'-dcra, a name given to an escu- 
lent umbelliferous plant, Smj/rnium olueatrum, which 
was formerly cultivated like celery. 

Alexandrian Library. — This was, probably, the 
largest library that had existed before the invention of 
printing. It was founded at Alexandria, about 284 
B.C., by Ptolemy Boter, at the suggestion of Deme- 
trins Pnalerius, who had seen the public libraries at 
Athens. Agents were employed in different parts oi 
Asia and Greece to seek out and purchase the rarest 
and moat valuable works; so that, at length, the 
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Alexandrian library is said to have comprised 70tb000 
volumes. At first, the books were contained in the 
museum in the Brucheion quarter of Hie cho fmt, 
when they amounted to 400,000 volumes, a new library 
was formed, within the Serapeum, or temple of 
where, at length, 300,000 


During' the plunder of the' city/ after its eapture by 
Julius Caesar, the old library was acridentaUy aestroyea 
by fire. That in the Berapeum, however, still as* 
mained. and was subsequently largely augmented, 
particularly by the Pergamean collection, amounting 
to 200,000 volumes, presented by Mark Antony to 
Cleopatra, till it at length surpassed.the former in the 
number and value of its oontents. When the temple 
of Serapia was destroyed, in a.d. 390, by Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, under Theodosius the Great, 
a great part of the library was destroyed or lost : but 
it was not till the taking of Alexandria by the Bara* 
cens, in 642. that it was utterly destroyed. It is arid 
that when Amrou, the victorious general, applied to 
the oalipb Omar for instructions regarding the library, 
he was answered,—** If these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Koran, or Book of God, they are 
useless, and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed." Ac- 
cording] y, it is said, the works were employed to heat 
the 4,00 0 baths of the city ; and such was theirjuuaber, 
that they lasted for six months. HI 

Alexandrian Manuscript, Codex Alexandrinut , 
the name of a Greek manuscript of the Old and New 
Testaments, now in the British Museum. It was sent 
as a present to Charles I., from, Cyrillua Lucsris, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am- 
bassador from England to the Porte. It is contained 
in tour volumes quarto, of which the New Testament 
occupies the last, and is written on vellum, in double 
columns. The New Testament is, however, less perfect 
than the Old. It contains all the canonical and most 
of the apocryphal books, with several others. Critics 
are much divided as to the date of this work; but it 
seems moat probable that it was written about the 6th 
century. A fac-simile of the New Testament was 
published by Dr. Woide, in 1786, and more recently one 
of the Old Testament has been published by the Rev, 
H. Baber. 

Alexandrian School.— When ancient Greece lost 
her glory and independence, literature and science 
found a refuge in Alexandria, under the munificent 
patronage of the Ptolemies. Ptolemy Soter, or his 
successor Ptolemy Phiiadelnbus, established at Alex- 
andria a Muieum, whither learned men were invited 
from all parts, and maintained at the public expense, 
with every facility for cultivating the various branches 
of literature ana science. At first it was principally 
distinguished as a school of grammar ana criticism, 
producing correct editions of the ancients, and writing 
learned commentaries upon them. In poetry, the 
writers of this school are distinguished for correctness, 
purity, and elegance of style; but the more important 
part, tbe spirit and genius which characterised the 
earlier poetry of the Greeks, is almost entirely want- 
ing. Iu philosophy, the Alexandrian school was a 
species of eclecticism, being an attempt to blend the 
systems of the East and West,— to unite the religious 
opinions of the East with the Greek dialectics. (Nee 
Neoplatonists.) In the mathematical and physical 
sciences this school became very distinguished, having 
such men as Euclid, Apollonius, Eratosthenes, ana 
Ftolemseus, the geographer. Alexandria continued 
to be distinguished as a seat of learning until its Cap- 
ture by the Saracens. 

Alexandrine Veese, a species obverse, so called 
from its being first used in an old French poem on 
Alexander the Great, belonging to about the 12th 
century. Ronsard, however, was the first to render it 
popular, and it is now the regular heroic verse of the 
French. It consists of twelve syllables, broken into 
two regular hemistiebs, ».<?. every sixth syllable ter- 
minating a word. In English, the Alexandrine verse 
is rarely used throughout a whole poem, and tile rule 
of dmdiug into hemistiebs is occasionally violated. 
The second of the following lines is an Alexandrine »— 

“ A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along." 
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At&m, ffl-jee (Lat., seaweeds), to Bbt., this great 
atataa of Tbftllogena (»m this word) comprehends the 
sea-weeds and the multifarious green vegetable forms 
of simple cellular structure met with in fresh water 
and in permanently damp situations. The humblest 
members ol' the vegetable kingdom belong to this cI&bs. 
Alg® are flowerless, and consequently seedless. They 
are propagated in various ways by reproductive parti- 
cles, called spores or spornlea. The class comprehends 
a vast variety of plants, exhibiting a wonderful multi- 
plicity of forms, colours, sizes, and degrees of com- 
plexity in structure. These plants have, however, 
been arranged into three groups or orders, which have 
certain striking distinctive characters. These three 
orders are named Rhodosporca, or Floridete : Mela- 
nonpars a, or Fucoidea; ; Chlorosporca, or Confer void eat. 
Rhodoxporea, orred-spored alga?, grow in salt water, 
and are generally rose-red or purple, rarely brown-red 
cep greenish-red. Melxmosporece, or dark -spore d id gin, 
ore marine plants of an olive-green or brown colour. 
Cklcrasporex, or green- spored algm, are generally 
green, rarely red or livid purple, found sometimes in 
sea-water, but more frequently in fresh -water ponds, 
streams, and ditches, and on damp surfaces. Professor 
Bentley roughly estimates the number of species of 
aigm at 2,506. Many are used for food in different 
parts dlthe world, their nutritious properties being 
Sue to|phc presence of starch, nmnnite, mueilago^j 
albumen, and gelosc. The ashes of several kinds of 
sea-weeds form kelp, formerly extensively used for the 
preparation of carbonate of soda. Iodine is obtained 
from sea-weeds. None of the plants iu this great class 
are known to be poisonous. 

Alga kora, or Ai.cunoBiLLA, fil-ga-ro-hil'-la, the 
legumes of a species of mimosa used iu the process 
of tanning. {See Vbosopis.) 

Algahotii, Powder or, iil'-ga-roth, a mixture of the 
terchloride and teroxide of antimony, invented bv 
Victor Algarofcti, a Venetian chemist, formerly much 
used in medicine. 


Algebra, al’-je-hra (Arab, al djaber, i.e. science of 
restitutions), the science ot‘ numbers considered gene- 
rally. Arithmetic treats of the facts connected with 
figures, algebra of the laws that govern them; for 
instance, that 5 multiplied by 4 gives the same pro- 
duct as 4 multiplied by 5, is but an arithmetical fact ; 
but to establish as a general principle that the product 
of any two numbers whatever is the same, no matter 
in what order they be multiplied, is un algebraical 
proposition. In algebra, numbers are represented by 
letters. It is a method of performing calculations of 
all sorts of quantities by means of geuerai signs or 
Characters. 

Known quantities are generally represented by the 
first letters of the alphabet, as, a, 6, c, Ac. Unknown, 
by the last j as, x, y, z. 

The sign 4 (pins or more) is the mark of addition. 
Thus, « -i- & means that the quantities represented by 
a and b are to be added together. When no sign is 
prefixed, 4 is understood. 

The sign — (minus or less) denotes subtraction; as, 
a — 6, that is, the number represented by l is to be 
subtracted from that represented by a. 

Quantities with the sign 4 prefixed Are called posi- j 
«ve or affirmative ; and those with the sign — negative 
quantities. 

Til© sign x (or multiplied by) denotes multiplication; 1 
09, 5 x 4 means that 5 is to be multiplied by 4. 

. 4'ie the mark of division ; thus, a~b 'means that a 
is divided by b. 

A number prefixed to a letter is called a numeral 
coefficient, Wlftm no number is expressed, ,1 is under- 
stood j i,e., 1 is the numeral co-efficient of' such letter. 

A simple quantity consists of one part or term, as 
+• abe; a compound quantity of more than one, 
connected by the signs + or — ; 'as, a + b, a — b + c, 
•are compound quantities. If there are two terms, it 
is called a binominal , if three, wtrinominal, Ac. 

like quantities consist of the same letters repeated : 
thus 4 «d,~ Rub, arc like quantities; but4a6, and 
4 a 2 b are unlike quantities. 

The powers of algebraic quantities are expressed by 
placing ft small figure (equivalent to the number of 
factors, and called the index or exponent of the power) 
at the right-hand side of the letter. Thus a x a, or the 
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square of a, is expressed by a 3 ; fix 6x6, or the cube of 
J, is expressed by fi-*; g x a? x a? x a ?, or the fourth power 
of x t is expressed by x * ; a 4 b x a -4- bxa -f -ft, or the 
cube of a 4 -6, is expressed by a 4 fe| a , and so on. 

The roots of Quantities are expressed by the sign vV 
with the proper index annexed : thus; 8 Ja, or *} a ex* 
pr esses t he square root ef a ; 8 *Jb, the cube root of 6 ; 
V«4 *«, expresses the biquadrate root of a 4 x, &c- 

The sign « placed between two or more quantities, 
expresses the equality of such quantities ; thus, a + b 
= a 4 d, moans that a *4 6 is equal to c + d ; and ax 
4 ly a= cx 4 dy = 2a? 4 fy, mean that the quantities 
ax 4 &y, cx 4dy, and ex +fy, are all equal to each 
other. • 

In algebraical operations the word therefore, or comae- 
quantity, often occurs. To express this word thdsytUbol 
.•.is commonly used; thus, the sentence, “ therefore* 
a 4 6 is equal to c 4 d" is expressed by .*. 046 = ® 
4 d. 

The symbol 7 placed between two unequal quantities 
signifies that the first is greater than the last ; thus, 
a 7 b, intimates that a is greater than b ; but when the 
character is inverted, it signifies that the first quantity 
ia less than the second j thus, a L 6, intimates that a is 
less than b. 

The operations of algebra are the same as those of 
arithmetic, — addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, extraction of roots, Ac. In its application to the 
resolution of problems, the problem must first be trans- 
lated out of common into algebraic language, by ex- 
pressing all the conditions and quantities, both known 
and unknown, by their proper characters, arranged 
in an equation (see Equations), or several equations, 
if necessary, and treating the unknown quantity a9 
if it were a known one : this forms the composition. 
Then the resolution, or analytic part, is the dis- 
entangling the unknown quantity from the several 
others with which it is connected,* so us to retain it on 
one side of the equation, while all iho known quantities 
are collected on t he other side. This process is called 
analy sis or resolution ; and hence algebra is a species 
of analytic art. The mode of applying algebra to the 
resolution of problems may be seen in the following 
example ‘—From the given sum and difference of two 
numbers, to find the numbers themselves. Let a? and 
?/ be the numbers* and a und 6 their sum and difference 
respectively ; — 

x + y sr. a and 
x- 'y - 6 

Adding the quantities ou both sides of the symbol®, 
wo have — 

v 2a: = a 4 6 

3 » n '* 

Again, subtracting the quantities on both sides' of 
the symbol ~, wo have— 



And hence arises the general algebraical truth, that the 
greater and less of two numbers are respectively equal 
to half their sum and half their difference. For 
particular cases, wo have only to substitute the 
respective numbers instead of a and b, in order to 
have immediately the corresponding values of a- and y. 
The origin of algebra cannot be determined with 
exactitude. In the middle of the 4th century, when 
the mathematical sciences were declining, Biophantus 
wrote a treatise on arithmetic, in thirteen books, of 
which seven only remain to u Hypatia, tho daughter 
ofTheon, who fell a victim to the l'ury of a mob, iii 
the early part of the 5th century, wrote a commentary 
on the work of Dioplmutus : this, however, is also lost. 
In the 10th centurj , the works of Diophantns were 
discovered in the Vatican library at Home. They were 
written in the Greek language, and were translated 
into Latin by Xylancfer, in 1575. A more complete 
translation, by Baehet d.e Mezeriac, appeared in 1021. 
In 1070, the French mathematician Format published 
notes of his own on the writings of Dioph.a&tus. The 
important invention of algebra, as well as numeral 
characters and decimal arithmetic* was. first mod® 
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known in Europe by the Arabians, who bad col* 
footed the work* of the Greek mathematicians, and 
translated them. By means of the Arabic tongue, 
Euclid wariHrst introduced into Western Europe, The 
Arabians award the intention of algebra*© their famous 
mathematician Mahommed-Ben-Mura, or Moses, who 
Was also called Mahommed of Buziana, in the 9th cen- 
tury, a copy of whose treetidb on the subject is pre- 
served in the Bodleian library at Oxford. The science 
of algebra was originally introduced into Italy by 
Leonardo, a merchant of Pisa, who had spent his 
youth in Carbary, and there become acquainted with 
the Indian method of computing by nine numeral 
characters. He composed a treatise on Arithmetic 
in 1202, which he afterwards revised in ft28, two cen- 
tauries ^cforo the invention of printing. The irjanu- 
sorifct woa discovered in the middle of last century, 
in the Magliabecchian library at Florence. The first 
book on algebra that ever was printed was writt en by 
Lucas PacTolus, or Lucas de Borgo, a Minorite friar. 
It appeared in 1494 and again m 1523. It is called 
** Summa do Arithmetioa, Geometria, Proportions, et 
Proportionalita.'V Not only are we indebted to Italy 
for the first European knowledge of algebra, but it was 
there that it received its earliest improvements at the 
hands of Soipio Ferrous, FJorido, Tartalea of Brescia, 
Cardan, Lewis Ferrari, and BombelU. Btifcliua and 
Seheubelius, two German mathematicians, were con- 
temporary with Curdan and Tartalea. Stifelius intro- 
duced the characters which denote addition and sub- 
traction, and the symbol for the square root. The 
first treatise on algebra, in English, was from the 
pen of Robert Record*;, a mathematician and phy- 
sician of Cambridge, Vi eta was the tirgfc who intro- 
duced general symbols, applicable to all problems of 
the same kind, without the labour oT repeating the 
same process of analysis for each ; thus happily apply- 
ing algebra to geometry .— lief BonnyeaatWs transla- 
tion of Bossut’s Hintoire ties Haihcmafiqttcn ; the 
Histories of Montucla, Cor sal i, and Libri ; and 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tracts. 

Algoutthu, U'Hjo-rifhm, derived from the Arabic, 
the root being a word which means or refers to calcu- 
lation or reckoning. Among many authors, uud 
especially the Spanish, the word is naturalized, as 
meaning the science of numbers, or system of notation : 
thus, there is an algorithm of the differential calculus, 
an algorithm of function, &e. Though sometimes used 
by English w riters, our language does not need it, the 
word notation being an exact equivalent. 

Alguacxl, ahgwa'-zecl, in Spain, ia the general ! 
name of officers for the apprehension of criminals. 
The alguacil-mayor ia a higher officer, with similur 
functions. 

Alhagi, ul-haV-pi, in Bot., Camel's-thorn, agon, 
of. leguminous plants in the sub-ord. "Papilwnticece. 
The species A, mattrorum, a native of Persia, yields a 
kind of manna, which is used as food for cattle. The 
manna is obtained by shaking the branches of the 
tree. 

Al&ambua, iLl-ham'-bra (a corruption of the 
Arab, kalat al-hamra , the red castle), the name of a 
celebrated fortress, which formed the acropolis, or 
citadel, of the city of Granada, and in which was 
situate the palace of the ancient Moorish kings of 
Granada. It was fortified in the strongest manner, 
and was capable of containing 49,000 men. The 
emperor Charles V. also commenced erecting a palace 
within its walls, but it was never finished. The fortress 
is surrounded by noble woods and delicious gardens ; 
the wall which encompasses it being more than a mile 
in circuit. The magnificent Moorish palace inside the 
wall was commenced bv Ibnu-l-ahraar, in 1248, and 
continued to receive auditions during the next hun- 
dred years. Portions of this building still remain, and 
ate at the present day called bv the Spaniards the 
Casa Real. The Court of the Lions is the grand 
apartment of the palace; it is so termed from a 
splendid fountain, supported by lions, entirely built of 
marble and alabaster, and ornamented with the most 
graceful fretwork and arabesques. The court is 100 feet 
long, by 50 broad, and has 128 columns of white 
marble. The windows are chiefly towards the inte- 
rior^ the Arabian architect giving his reasons for this 
peculiarity of construotion in on inscription reading 
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thus My windows admit the light and exelude th* 
view^of external objects, lest the beauties of NatWe 
should divert your attention from the beautiesofmy 
work.** Over the walls, ornaments are profusely 
scattered, in colours of gold, pink, light blue, 
dusky purple. Although no longer inhabited, tMs 
beautitul example of medieval architecture is pre- 
served as a work of art, and is placed under the char ms 
of a governor und a number of invalid soldiers. Some 
of its beauties have been reproduced in the “ A 11mm. 
bra Court" of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham.—- 
Ref. the works of Washington Irving for its history; 
aud Owen Jones’s Alhambra for a complete descrip- 
tion of its ornamentation and architecture. 

AlhambeaIc, aUhaw'-brai-ik, a term given to a par- 
ticular style of ornamental art, which is founded upon 
the decoration of the celebrated Moorish palace ofthe 
Alhambra, at Granada (*<?<? Alhambua). In this stylo 
all imitations of men and animals arc omitted, while 
the floral and vegetable forms employed bear only a 
distant resemblance to nature. Rich metallic elabora- 
tion and gorgeous colouring are the chief character- 
istics of the Alhambraic style.; but, so exquisite was 
the taste of the Moorish artists who invented it, that 
it was always harmonious. 

Alias (Lat., otherwise), a word used to denote a 
name or title that has been assumed by, or accidentally 
"given to, a person ; as, Thomas, alirn Jones, alias 
may he assumed by any one, but does not absolve him 
from the responsibility of an act committed under his 
assumed name. It is also a second writ issued from 
the courts at Westminster, where the first has been 
issued, and returned without effect. 

Alibi, dV-i-hi (Lat., elsewhere, iu Another manner), 
in Law, is a term used to express that defence in a 
criminal prosecution, where the party accused, in order 
to prove that he could not have committed the Crime 
charged upon him, offera evidence that he was in a 
1 different place at the time of its commission. 

Aliek, ai'4i-en (Lat. aliemts, another man’s, of 
another country), generally speaking, is one bom in 
a foreign country, out of the allegiance of the king 
or other executive of that in which he is for the 
time resident or staying. In order to ascertain the 
nature of an alien, it will be better to consider who 
are natural-born English subjects. They are persona 
born within the allegiance, power, or protection of tho 
crown of England, which terms embrace not only 
persons born within the dominions of her majesty or 
of her homagers, and the children of subjects in her 
service abroad, and the queen’s children and heirs of 
t he crown, all of whom are natural-bom subjects by 
the common law , but also under various statutes, all 
persons, though born abroad, whose fathers or grand- 
fathers by the father's side were natural-born subjects 
at common law, unless the father or paternal grand- 
father through whom the claim is made was, at the 
time of the birth of such children, liable, in case of hie 
return into this country, to the penalties of treason 
or felony, or was in the service or any foreign prince 
then at enmity with the crown of England, excepting 
always from the benefit both of the common law and 
the statutes those artificers and manufacturers who 
are declared aliens by 5 Geo. I. o. 27. Artificers, 
however, may now go abroad (6 Geo. IV. c. 97). Per- 
sons born in transmarine territories belonging- to the 
queen of England in any other right than that of the 
English crown (as formerly the Hanoverians), and 
persons doing service to the queen as officers of trans- 
marine territories, are not natural-born subjects. A 
child born out of the allegiance of the crown of 
England is not entitled to be deemed a natural-boni 
subject, unless the father be, at the time of the birth 
of the child, not a subject only, but a subject by birth. 
An alien born could not, till lately, hold anything 
except a lease of his house. But now, by 7A-.fi Viet, 
c. 6(i, s. 3, every person born out of her majesty's 
dominions, of a mother being a natural-born subject, 
is capable of taking and holding any property; and 
by sec. 5, every alien residing in any part Of the 
United Kingdom, and being the subject Of a friendly 
state, may take and hold any lands or tenements for 
the purpose of residence or occupation by him or his 
servants, or for business purposes, for a term not 
exceed ing twenty -one years* A license to purchase, 
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take, or hold property may, however, be obtained from fifth, or Fatty class, there are animal fats, oils, batter, 
the crown. An alien cannot sit in parliament or privy cocoa, nuts, walnuts, olives, sweet almonds, Ac. The 
council, nor hold, grants or offices of trust under the sixth, or Cayfiou* class, includes the various sorts of 
crown ; nor act as a juryman, except in oases where an milk, cheese, &o. In the seventh, or Gelatinous class, 
alien is to be tried, who is entitled to have a jury there are, several kinds of flab, the flesh of young 
competed of half Englishmen and half foreigners. An animals, calf ’s-lbot, Ac. In the eighth, or Albuminous 
alien enemy is the subject of another state at actual class, there are included brain, eggs* Ac. The ninth, 
war with our own, and does not possess even the bare or Fibrinous olaBs, codiprehends the flesh and the 
right of residence, or the power of enforcing any blood of various animals. To these nine divisions a 
contract or suing for any debt due to him. But tenth may be added, comprehending the Condiments, 
where a foreigner is resident in England, and after- as pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar, horseradish, Ac. 
wards a war breaks out between his country and ours, Certain liquids, or JDrihks, Bhould also be reckoned 
his goods are not liable to bo seized ; and if a contract among the aliments, as water of various kinds (spriug- 
bemade with him during peace, the right of action is water, well-water, river-water), the infusions of tea 
t pot absolutely forfeited by the occurrence of a war, and coffee; tfie various kinds of fermented liquors, as 
thoughit is suspended. As to the removal of disabilities eider, perry, beer, wine, Ac. ; the alcoholic liquors*^ 
of alien friends, see Denization, Naturalization. gin, whisky, brandy, Ac. As a rule, aliments* re- 
Alusnation , ai-li-e-nai'- shun (Lat. alienatio, alieno, quire to be prepared by cooking, so as to be made 
I alienate, pass away, discard), in Law, any method more agreeable to the palate, or more easy of diges- 
whereby estates are voluntarily resigned by one man tion, but lew aliments being used in un undressed or 
and accepted by another, whether it be by sale, gift, natural condition.— -Ref. Hooper's Lexicon Medium ; 
marriage settlement, devise, or other transmission n f Mrs. Bee ton’ a Book of Household Management. 
property, by the mutual consent of the parties. All .Alimony, al'-i-mitn-e (Lat. alimoniu, sustenance), 
persons are primd facie capable both of conveying and in Law, is a provision made for the support of a 
purchasing, unless the law has laid them under any wife pending a suit instituted by her or her hus- 
particular* disabilities. Ecclesiastical persons are band, either for a dissolution 'of marriage or a 
enabled, for particular purposes, and subject to certain judicial separation. By the Divorce Act, 20 A 21 
conditions, and by consent of proper parties, to make vict. c. 85, s. 32, the Court on Divorce may order the 
dispositions of their benefices. Such lay corporations as husband to secure to the wife a sum of money, in gross 
are called municipal (viz., corporatod towns) in ay dis- or by annual payments, for any term not exceeding her 
pose of the corporation estates, with the approbation own life, as, having regard to her fortune, the ability 
of the lords of the Treasury, or any three of them, of her husband, and the conduct of the parties, it 
and on such terms as they may think fit to approve, shall deem reasonable, and to enforce this by deed. 
Lay corporations aggregate, in general (subject to the The court has also the power, pending the suit, to 
restraint imposed bn such as are municipal), have a make interim orders for payment of money to the wife, 
right to alienate freely their lands of inheritance, by wny of alimony or otherwise. If the suit be insti- 
Oonveyanees by idiots and insane persons, excopt tuted by the husband, the court can suspend its decree 
during a lucid interval, are void, except feoffments, until the provision be secured. 

which are only voidable. Conveyances by infants are Aliquant Part, aV-i-kwunt (Lat. aliquanta pars), 
in general not void, but voidable, either by themselves in Arith., a number which cannot measure any other 
in their lifetime, or by their representatives after their without some remainder. Thus, 5 is an aliquant part 
death; but if confirmed by the infant on coming of of 12; for twice 5 wants 2 of 12, and three times & 
age, cannot afterwards be impeached by his repre- exceeds 12 by 3. The exact reverse of aliquot, 
tentative. Their disposition by will is, however, void Aliquot, uV-i-kwat (Lat. aliquoties, how many times), 

altogether. Conveyances by persons under duress arc a number or fraction which divides another number or 
voidable, and may be affirmed or avoided when the fraction, without leaving a remainder. Thus, 0, 4,3, 
duress ceases. Conveyances of her estate by a married 2, lj, f, and |, arc aliquot parts ef 12, being con- 
woman (except as far as regards her equitable interest tained in it 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 28, and 90 times. At one time 
in land settled to her separate use) are absolutely aliquot parts, expressed bj vulgar fractions, were fre- 
void, unless made in ench particular method as the quently used in arithmetic ; but, now, the employ- 
law has specifically appointed for the purpose. merit of decimals has, to a great extent, superseded 

Aliwentabt Canal, or Duct, al-i-men'-ta-re (Lat. their use. 
alimentum, nourishment, food), is the name given to Alismack.e, if-is-maV-see, in Bot, an ord. of mono- 
that great canid or conduit in animal bodies through cotyledonou.? plants, in the sub-class Fetaloidecc, 
which the food passes from the mouth to the anus. Swamp or floating plants, with parallel-veined leaves. 
It distinguishes animal from vegetable life, plants Their flowers are perfect, or very rarely unisexual. The 
having no common receptacle for their food nor canal perianth is inferior, that is to say, it does not adhere to 
for carrying off the excrements. In the human sub- the ovary, and is arranged in two whorls, each con- 
ject, it comprises the pharynx, oesophagus or gullet, slating of three parts ; the outer whorl being green, 
stomach, ana large and small intestines, being, in a the inner coloured. The stamens vary in number, and 
full-grown individual, nearly forty feet in length. there are several ovaries. Plants belonging to this 

Aliments, dl'-i-mente (Lat. alimentum, from do, I order are principally found in the northern parts of 
nourish) ? a term applied to those substances which, the world. The typical genus is Alisma, the water- 
upon being taken into the stomach, are capable of plantain, somo species of which are well adapted for 
affording nourishment to the body. Every aliment aquaria. 

must fie derived from either the animal or vegetable Alizabine, a-liz'-a-reen, the pure colouring matter 
kingdom, as the capacity of affording nourishment to of madder. Purpurin and gar ancine are also found in 
the animal system would appear to belong exclusively this dye-stuff. 

to organized matter, or that which haB possessed life. Alkahest, dl'-ka-hesf, in Alch., a term applied to 
Nevertheless, certain substances appertaining to the the long-sought-for universal solvent, or menstruum 
inorganic king^m, although incapable of themselveB of the ancient chemists, touching which Kunkel asks, 
to form an aliment, have yet the power, when taken in — “ If it dissolve all substances, in what vessels can it 
conjunction with aliments, of assisting in the process of be contained?" There is little doubt but that the 
nutrition. These inorganic substances are principally alchemists had sufficient sense to ask the same simple 
water, salt, lime, Ac. Aliments have been distin- question, Paracelsus, Van Belmont, and Glauber call . 
guished into nine classes. The first, or Farinaceous sulphate of ammonia by this name, but they never 
class, includes barley, wheat, oats, rice, maize, pota- pretended that it was a universal solvent. The deri- 
toes, haricots, lentils,, peas, Ac. The second, or vation of the word is, according to some, from the 
Mj^cHaffinout class, comprehends melons, cabbages, Arabic; according io otberB, from the German al f all, 
turnips, beet-root, carrots, asparagus, Ac. The third, and grist, spirit. 

or Sweet class of aliments, includes dates, apricots, Alkali, til' -kadi (Arab. aldcali , soda) .—-This term 
dried grapes, figs, the various sorts of sugars, Ac. In is applied, in Chem., to a class of substances charao- 
the fourth, or Acidulous class, there are grapes, terized by the energy with which they combine with 
Strawberries, raspberries, mulberries, pears, prunes, acids, by their acidity and caustio property, and by 
apples, cherries, oranges, gooseberries, Ac. In the their action on vegetable colours. The ancient ohemisli 
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included only three substances under this name,— 
vegetable alkali, or soda; mineral alkali, or potash ; 
ana volatile alkali, or ammonia. To these modern 
chemists add three alkalies proper— lithia, cassia, and 
rabid ia," and the* alkaline earths — lime, strontia, 
baryta, magnesia, and a number of others too rare to 
need mention. With the exception of ammonia, these 
alkalies are all oxides of .metals, called alkaline 
and alkaline-earth metals. The pure form of these 
oxides is called the caustic state, from the burning 
properties possessed by them all when not combined 
■with any acid. When they, are in combination 
with carbonic acid, which is a very weak, acid, they 
are said to be in their mild form, and still preserve, in 
a minor degree, many of their characteristics as alka- 
lies. Many vegetable substances, such as hark , opi urn, 
nigh^lmste, and others, possess crystalline principles 
which, from behaving like alkalies, have been named 
alkaloids. Quinine, morphine, and atropine, are 
examples of these. Most of them form salts with 
acids ; for instance, we have desulphato of quinine, 
acetate of morphine, and so on. 

Alkali meter, nl-ka-lim'-e-ter (Arab. al-kali, and Gr. 
metro a, a- measure). (See Alkalimetry.) 

Alkalimetry, M-ha-lim'-e-tre, the art of determining 
the proportion of caustic alkali, or alkaline carbonate, 
Contained in commercial potash or soda, upon the 
amount of which depends their value for manufacturing 
purposes. The method by which this is effected, is by 
adding to a certain amount of the potash or soda dis- 
aoivedin water, enough dilute sulphuric acid of definite 
strength to exactly neutralize the alkali, and noting 
this quantity. For instance, if it is found that one 
dram of the test acid will neutralize seven grains of 
pure alkali, it is evident that, if six drams are required 
to neutralize fifty grains of impure putash, there are 
only forty-two grains, or 81 per cent., of pure alkali in 
the sample, the other It* per cent, being combined with 
another acid, or replaced by some neutral compound. 

Ai.kai.ine Earths.— B aryta, strontia, and lime are 
bo called to distinguish them from the earths proper. 
Their solutions are alkaline to test-paper, and their 
carbonates are insoluble in water ; this latter fact dis- 
tinguishing them from the alkalies proper, magnesia, 
and alumina. 

Alkaloids, Vegetable, HV-Tca-loida (Arab. al-Tcali, 
Gr. cidoK, likeness 1. — The discovery of these substances 
is one of the most remarkable of modern chemistry. 
They are salifiable bases, found in various vegetable 
substances, and are similar in their uctions to the 
mineral alkalies mentioned above, uniting with acids 
to form salts. They are all violent poisons, highly 
nitrogenous, sparingly soluble in water, but more so 
in alcohol and dilute acids. They ate prepared by 
boiling the substance containing them in ailute hydro- 
chloric acid, neutralizing by a mineral alkali where the 
alkaloid is precipitated in an insoluble form. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal vegetable alkaloids, 
and the Bubstances from which they are derived. 
They are of the greatest value in medicine, the exhibi- 
tion of the fraction of a grain being attended with the 
most marked curative results. They are often found 
in books with the termination ine instead of ia, the 
latter being the more correct. 

Morphia, from opium. 

CtaXnia } fro ® Peruvian bark. 

Strychnia, from nux vomica. 

V eratria, from hellebore. 

Hjocyamia } from belladonna. 

Nicotnia, from tobacco. 

Accnita, from aoonite, 

Ai.kanet-E.oot, dV -ha-net, a dye-stuff, giving a red 
colour, used for staining woods and for colouring oils 
and spirits used in perfumery. It is the root of the 
plant named by botanists Anchuaa tinctoria. 

Alkoran. (See Koran.) 

Alla, al'-la (Ital., in the), a term used adverbially 
inMus., in varionsways; as, AUa- or Al-antica, * in 
the old style,* as applied to compositions of a pre- 
ceding age, no longer fashionable. Alla-hreve, 1 quick 
time, wherein the notes take but half their general 
length; the noble fugue in the “ Messiah/' entitled 
45 


Allegretto 

*«And with hia stripes we are healed," is written in 
this measure. Alla Capella, * in the church style/ 
AUa Zoppti, or Alzop, *in an affected style.' AUa- or 
Al-loco, * in its place,' a term which denotes, in violin 
music, that the hand, having been shifted, must return 
to its position. AUa- or AUoUavo, *in the octave/ 
applied to voices or instruments where the part* lie, 
note for note, an octave above or below. AUa- or 
Al-reoerto , * the reverse,* applied to parts in a contrary 
direction. Al-improvigta, * extemporaneous.' 

Allah, dl-la (Arab, al, the, and ildk, deity), Is the 
Arabic name of the Supreme BeiDg, which, through 
the Koran, has been adopted by all nations that have 
embraced the Mohammedan faith. * 

Alla kite, in Min. (See Oethite.) 

Alla-Prtma, aV-la pre'-ma, (Ital., aU at once), in 
Paint., a term applied to that method of applying all 
the colours upon the canvas at once, without any re- 
touching. Many of the finest works of the old masters 
were painted in at once in this way ; but the method 
demands too much artistic skill, knowledge, and deci- 
sion to be generally employed. — Pef. Huudertpfund’s 
Art of Painting restored. 

Allecret Armour, dl'-le-oret (Get., all-strength) , 
a convenient armour, much 
worn in the lOlh century. 

It consisted of a casque, 
breastplate, and gussets, 
which sometimes reached 
to the middle of the thigh* 
and sometimes below the 
knees. The Swiss were the 
first infantry that cased 
themselves in steel ; and so 
famous did they become, 
that the opinion respecting 
foot-soldiery underwent a 
total change, and the ser- 
vices of the Swiss infantry 
were eagerly sought by all 
the continental monarchs. 

In the paintings and prints 
of the period the Swiss 
soldiers arc commonly de- 
picted in this armour. 

Allegiance, dl-le’- 
janse (old Fr., from Lot. 
ad ligare, to bind to), is 
the natural, lawful, and 
faithful obedience which 
every subject owes to his 
prince. It is cither per- 
petual, where one is a sub- 
ject born, or has the right 
of a subject by natural- 
ization, &c. ; or it is tempo- allecret armour. 
rary , by reason of residence 

in the state or country. To subjects born, it is an 
incident inseparable, and as soon as born, they owe, by 
birthright, obedience to their sovereign ; and it cannot 
be confined to any kingdom, but follows the subject 
wherever he goes. The subjects are hence called Ueae 
eople, end ore bound by this allegiance to go with the 
ing to his wars as well within as without the king- 
dom. By the common law all persons above the age 
of twelve years were required to take the oaths of 
allegiance in courts-leet; and there are several sta- 
tutes requiring such oath to be taken on being ap- 
pointed to certain offices, and otherwise. 

Allegory, M'-le-gor-e (Gr. allegoria , a parable), 
in llhet., is the description of a subject, or the repre- 
sentation of a train of thought by means of another 
subject having similar properties. Thus Menenius 

» a mode use of an allegory when, in addressing 
rw-eiiizenB at Borne, he described their rebel- 
lion under the figure of a conspiracy of the several 
members of the body against the stomachy Allegory 
has been a favourite mode of expression in all ages 
and countries, particularly among the Orientals j and 
it is sometimes the fittest or most available means of 
giving a lively or intelligible representation of certain 
subjects or notions. 

Alls ghetto, aUlai-grei'-to, the diminutive of allegro, 
a term used in Mus. to denote that the time is not so 
quick os that of allegro. 
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Alleged, al-laP-gro (ItaL, merrily, sportively), in 
Mus., a term denoting the third degree of quickness. 
It is also need in combination with other terms ; for 
example, allegro agitato, quick and agitated ; allegro 
jfkrioso, vehemently qiuek; assai, more quickly; 

allegro dimolU, >, very quickly; allegro non motto , not 
very quick; allegro ma non pronto, quick, but not ex- 
tremely so. 

Allbmande, al’le-mcmd 1 (Ft., German), a term ap- 
plied to a dance supposed to be of German origin; 
whence the name. Formerly it was a slow dance ; 
but at the present time it is understood to be mode- 
rately quick. By Handel and others of his contem- 
poraries it was composed in four-crotchet time. 

All-Fours, awl f ores* , a game of cards, played 
Usually by two persons, but sometimes by four, with a 
complete pack, and so named from the four chances 
therein, for each of which a point is scored, and which, 
Joined in the hands of cither of the party, arc said to 
make all fours. The chances axe, — high, the best 
trump out j low, the smallest trump dealt ; Jack, the 
knave of trumps ; game, the majority of pips reckoned 
from such of the following cards as the respective 

e nters may have in their tricks, — every ace counting 
king 3, queen 2, knave 1, and ten 10. Low is always 
scored by the person to whom it is dealt ; but Jack, 
being the property of whoever can win or save it, the 
possessor is allowed to revoke and trurnp with that 
card, and, when turned up as trump, the dealer scores. 
It is also allowable for the player who Jays down a high 
or low trump to inquire whether the same be high or 
low. After cutting for deal, six cards are given to each 
player, and the J'lth turned up for trump. If the 
eldest does not like his cards, he may, for once in a 
game, say I beg, when the dealer must either give a 
point or three more cards to each, and turn up the 7th 
lor trump ; but if that should prove of the same suit 
as the first turned up, then three more cards art* to be 
given ; and so on, till a different 6uit occurs. The cards 
rank as at whist, and each player strives to secure his 
own tens and oourt cards, or to take those of his ad- 
versary. Ten or eleven points form the game. 

Alliance, al~li f -unse (Ft. alliance), in International 
Law and Pol., a league between two or more friendly 
powers. An affiance may bo either offensive and de- 
fensive or defensive only. Politicians dhide them 
into three classes, — those tti which the allied slates 
undertake to prosecute a war with their whole force; 
those in which auxiliary states furnish a principal 
state with a certain fixed contingent of men, arms, 
money, &c. ; and those in which one power undertakes 
to furnish troops to another power for stated sub- 
sidies. 

Alligation, dlJi-gai'-shun (Lat.. ad, and ligare, to 
bind together, or unite). A rule of Arith., by which 
the price of a mixture is found when the cost of the 
ingredients is known. This rule is divided into two 
cases,— alligation medial and alligation alternate. The 
following question would belong to alligation medial. 
Suppose 8 gallons of brandy, at 24#. per gallon, to be 
miked with 12 gallons at 34a. per gallon, what would be 
the price of a gallon of the mixture P But if the ques- 
tion were reversed, and it were required how many 
gallons of brandy, at 34#. per gallon, must, bo mixed 
with 8 gallons at 24s. per gallon, to make the cost of 
the mixture 30*. per gallon, it would belong to alligation 
alternate. Questions of this sort are most easily re- 
solved by the use of elementary algebra. 

Allioatoh. (See Crocodile Family. ) 

Alligatoe Tortoise. (See Tortoise.) 
Alliteration, iii-tit’-e-ryi'-shun (Lat. ad, to, lit era, 
nletter),au or» ament chiefly used in poetry, consisting 
of the repetition of the same letter at certain inter- 
nal*; as,— 


Allotropism 


or#— 


** Apt alliteration’s artful aid ; * 


** An Austrian army, awfully array’d# 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade. 0 

In Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and old German poetry, 
alliteration served a; purpose similar to that of rhyme 
In modern verse. 

V- Allinm, td'-liam (Lat., garlic), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. IAUacets , the Lily 
mbs. Many specieB are very familiar plants, being 
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« cultivated for the sake of their nutritions 
pmnt bulbs ; such are Allium Cepa, the onion j 
A. sativum, the garlic; A. Porrim, the leek; and 
A. ascalonieum, the shalot, All the species arecharan- 
tcrized by a strong, and, to most people, an extremely 
disagreeable odour. AUvtm ursinnm, the common 
ramps ol‘ our meadows, diffuses its peculiar odour 
through the air, and imparts its unpleasant flavour .to 
the milk of the cows that feed upon it. The substance 
which gives the garlic and onion their pungent, smell 
and flavour is a compound oil, called by chemists 
sulphide qf allyle. (See Allyljs.) In England, th© 
onion is uBod much more frequently than any other 
sped es . In France, the garlic is held in great esteem, 
and employed to flavour almost every savoury dish. 
In Spain and Portugal, the two bulbs are employed 
rather as every-day articles of food than as mi-re *ondi« 
meats ; while the Arab, Moorish, and Ethiopian tribe* 
are even greater devourers of garlic and onions than, 
the inhabitants of the Peninsula. Among the ancient 
Egyptians the onion formed an object of worship, and 
their modern descendants assign it a place in their 
Paradise. The different species of Allium, when cul- 
tivated in warm climates, lose much of their pungency ; 
lienee tho mild flavour of the Spanish onion. The bulb 
of the common garlic, Allium sativum, though rarely 
used by the medical practitioner, is known to have 
properties which might render it a valuable agent in 
the treatment of some diseases. When taken infer- 
nally, it is tonic, stimulant, expectorant, and diuretic. 
Externally it acts as a local irritant and resolvent, an® 
is employed as an antispasmodic liniment for infantile 
convulsions. 

Allocation, dl-lo-TcaF-shwn (Lat. alloertf.io), admit- 
ting an article of account, especially in the Exchequer. 
It is, more properly, a placing or adding to a thing. 

Allocatur, t tlJo-kai'-tur (Lat., it is allowed), in 
Law, a practical term applied to the certificate of 
allowance of costs, by tho master of the court, on 
taxation. 

Alloc iinoiTE, aWok'-ro-Me, in Min., a variety of 
garnet. (See Gabnet.) 

Allocution, dl-lo-hu'-xhun (Lat. til, for ad, to, 
and loe a tie , a speaking' , is nu address, usually of a 
formal nature, and particularly applied to an address 
j delivered by the pope at the College- of Cardinal?, ou 
matters of importance to the Oliurph. 

Allodium, at-lo'-tU-um (Lat. from the Ger. particle 
an, and lot, land obtained by lot). — 'When the bar- 
barous nations had invaded the Homan empire, the 
vassal’s estate became certain for life, then went to all 
his descendants. Opposed to feudal property, is allo- 
dium, which is a possession held in absolute* indepen- 
dence, without any acknowledgement of a lord jl'vh- 
mount. There are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held, either mediately or immediately, of tho 
queen. Allodium obtained among on r Saxon ances- 
tors, and gave birth to gavelkind (which see ) . In- 
stances of the term occur in Bomesdny Book, where 
it signifies a free manor ; and Aladorii, lords of free 
manors, or lords paramount. — lief. 1 Co. Lilt. 5 ; 
Cowell ; Blount ; Hob. vol. i. eh. v. note 8. 

Allonge. (See Lunge.) 

Allophanr, 1 W Jo-fain (Gr. alios, other, gJaxino, 
I appear), in Min,, the name given to a clayey 
mineral, of' a pale blue or greenish colour. Chemically, 
it is a hydrated silicate of alumina. It, loses its colour 
before? the blowpipe : hence its name. 

Allotropism, iil-1 at' -ro-pixm (Gr. aUotropos, capable 
of being turned from one thing into another), in 
Che.m., a term applied to a modification in the proper- 
ties of a body, not resulting from chemical combina- 
tion, but from the arrangement of it* molecules. 
Phosphorus, in its usual state, is a waxy, semi-trans- 
parent body, of a pale lemon -colour, which is so 
inflammable that, the heat of the hand is sometimes 
sufficient to kindle it; but, by a simple though 
dangerous process, this substance can be procured in 
an allot rome state, when it is an infusible substance of 
a dark -red colour, which will not take fire until heated 
to 500° F., when it is reconverted into ordinary phos- 
phorus. Again, iodide of mercury, when freshly 
sublimed, is of a lemon-yellow colour, but it becomes 
scarlet if pressed or agitated. Sulphur can be made 
to take several affotropio forma. The diamond. 
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graphite or plumbago, and Boot, are allotropie forms 
of the element carbon. Silica is soluble in water in 
one allotropie state, and insoluble in another. In all 
these oases, the change of properties is not due to the 
addition or subtraction of anything, but to some inex- 
plicable molecular action. • 

Allot, 81-loi' (Fr. allier, to mix), a natural or arti- 
ficial mixture of two or more metals. Alloy b appear, 
fTom the experiments of BoufSingault, Crookewitt, 
Hunt, and others, to be definite chemical compounds. 
This -view is confirmed by several facta. Native alloys 
generally occur in atomic combination. Alloys are 
always different in colour, density, and other physical 
properties to those that would be possessed by a mere 
mechanical mixture of their constituent metis Is. Brass, 
for instance, is a yellow compound of a rail and white 
meta*. Speculum metal is so brittle that it may be 
pounefed in a mortar ; while its constituents, tin and 
Copper, are malleable metals. The principal alloys 
will be noticed in detail under their respective metals 
or names. The word alloy, at one time, was used in a 
depreciatory sense, and was applied to the mixture 
of gold or silver with a baser metal ; but it has since 
received an extended signification, meaning the union 
of two or more metals, except when mercury is one of J 
them, t he word amalgam (which ice) being used in this 
case. The principal alloys used in the arts are pewter, 
brass, bronze, plectrum, solder; German and nickel 
silver ; bell, Britannia, gnu, speculum, and type-metal. 
Some metals of little value whilst remaining in their 
pure state arc made useful by the new properties they 
assume in combination with others. Most alloys are 
mixtures of no exact proportions; the metals dissolve 
in one another indefinitely, as sulphuric acid unites 
with water. Some, however, appear to be combina- 
tions in equivalent proportions; and oi these there are 
found examples in nature, as of the native gold, which 
occurs combined with silver, — 4, 5, (5, or 12 atoms of gold 
to one of silver, but never a fractional part of an atom 
of gold. Alloys ure always more fusible than the metal 
most difficult to melt that enters into their combina- 
tion, and generally more so t han the moat easily melted 
one. Sir Isaac Newton discovered a fusible metal. 
Which melts at different temperatures between 198 1 ’ 
aud 210° F. Its composition is as follows ; — Bismuth 


Alloy. ' ' ■ 

5 or 8 parts, lead 2 or 5, tin 3 parts. These metals 
melt, the first at a temperature of 476°; theseoond 
at about 600°, and the last at 442°. As conductors 
of electricity and heat, alloys are less perfect than the 
pure metals which enter into their composition ; they 
are also generally more brittle, but their power of 
cohesion is usually greater than that of either of the 
metals, the alloy resisting more strongly the force 
applied to draw a bar apart than does a bar of either 
one of the metals composing it. Metals possess the 
very curious property in the tendency of one, when 
melting, to cause any other in contact with it, however 
infusible, to melt likewise. The easily-melted metals 
act like fluxes upon those most difficult to fuse. On 
this property is based the principle of soldering two 
pieces of metal by means of a third. Their surfaoea 
are fixed together by interposing an alloy which is 
more fusible than either Of the metals to be joined. 
Gold may be soldered by an alloy of gold with silver or 
with copper ; pieces of silver are soldered by an alloy 
of silver and copper; articles of copper are soldered 
with an alloy termed “hard solder, which is com* 
posed of brass and a large proportion of zinc. At the 
present time the number of alloys in use are very 
large, and new and important combinations are being 
constantly discovered. One of the most valuable is 
that alloy denominated lt Muntz’s metal ; ' 4 , it is • 
yellow metal, containing from 40 to 60 parte of nine 
with 60 of copper, and is used for sheathing. The 
alloys of which printers’ types are made are composed 
of lead and antimony in proportions vary ing with the 
kind of types. Silver is too soft to be used in a pure 
state ; hence it is usually alloyed with copper to give it 
hardness. The standard silver of Great Britain con-, 
sisls of silver 11 M0, copper 0*90. In France the pro* 
portions are, 9‘5 silver, and 0*5 copper ; trinkets* 
silver 8 parts, copper 2 parts. The gold coins of Great 
Britain contain 910 66 parts of gold in the thousand, 
the remainder being mostly copper. The French 
standard conforms to that of the United States— 900 
parts fine gold in the thousand. The silver coins of 
this country contain 925 parts fine metal ; the rest is 
copper. The metals most in ase are, excluding plati- 
num, eleven in number. They may be divided into 
live classes, according to their physical properties 


Metals. * 

Hardness. 

4 

Melting Point. 

Tenacity in pro- 
portional numb. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

X . — Brittle Metals. 


\ little above red heat 

I f 

670 

A h s ex i c 


Yolatizea below red heat j 

> Almost nil < 


Bus SIXTH 

Scratched by "carbon, ofliine 

216* C. 

J 1 

6*82 

II . — Intermediary Metal. 

370° C. 

4*9 

7* 

III . — Ductile Metals. 
Juosr 

Scratched by glass 

130° Wed gw. Pyrometer 
32° 

24* 

7*78 

OoT4> 

Scratched by carbon, of lime 

0-80 

19*26 

Coi'PEtt 

27° 

13* 

8«9 

8lLVF.ll 


20° 

8* & i 

10*47 

XV .— Soft Metals. 
Ttsad 

Scratched by the finger nail... 
Scratched by carbon, of lime 

322° 0. 

210* 6. 

m 

1* 

11*85 

Txw 

1*50 

7*20 

V. — liquid. Metal. 
Mercury 

13*56 




! 


Alloys of Metals with, the Brittle Metals. 


With 

Arsenic, 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 



Very brittle. Steel-grey. Hard 
and very combustible, 

70 of antimony and 30 of iron 
ere somewhat fusible. Very 
hard and white. An alloy of 
2 of iron and 1 of antimony 
more hard. 1 


Ison- ............... | 

Very brittle. Of 'little in- 
terest. 

Whitening, hardening, and 
rendering it susceptible of a 
fine polish. Much used for 
steel ornaments. 

47 

Doubtful. 
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Alloy, 


Amnio. 


4 


Alloy. 


Antimony. 


Bismuth. 


Gou> . 


Corrsn . 


SlLT£B 


IrSAP . 


Tur., 


Maseru* ., 


Grey metal. Veiy brilliant. 


62 parts of copper and 57 of 
arsenic. A grey, brilliant, 
brittle metal. Fusible at 
red heat. By increasing; 
the quantity of copper it 
becomes white and some* 
what ductile. Used in 
making buttons, under the 
name of white copper, or 
tombac. 

85 parts of silver and 14 of 
arsenic. GreyiBh-white 
brittle metal. Takes a high 
polinh. 

Arsenic renders lead brittle. 
The combinations are grey, 
ish-white. Not decom- 
posed by heat, proving 
close atomic combination. 


Grey, lamellated. Lobs fusi- 
ble than tin. 


! Without Interest. 


Antimony has a grpat affinity 
for gold ; the slightest fumes 
of it are sufficient to alter 
the ductility of that metak 
The alloys are pale-yellow, 
with a fracture like that of 
porcelain. 

Rapid combination by the fu- 
sion of the two metals. The 
alloys are brittle. Those 
formed with eqi&al parts of 
the two metals are of a beau* 
tiful violet colour. 


Have a very great affinity. 
Alloys always brittle. 


Antimony gives hardness to 
lead. 76 parts of lead and 
21 parts or antimony appear 
tlie point of saturation of the 
two metals. Verv much 
harder than lead. When the 
proportions of antimony are 
increased, the alloy becomes 
very brittle. 

The alloys of antimony and tin 
are as white as tin, much 
harder, and loss ductile. They 
become brittle when the ar- 
senic iH in a large proportion. 
The alloy formed by 80 parts 
of tin and 20 of antimony 
may be made into plates suf- 
ficiently hard to engrave 
music upon. 

Without interest, A white 
gritty metal. 


Similar to that of antimony. 
Of a yellow-green colour. 


Alloys brittle. Pale red co- 
lour. 


Alloys brittle and lamellated. 
Rather white in colour. 


The alloys of bismuth and 
lead are less brittle and 
more ductile than those 
with antimony, but less 
hard also. 3 of lead and 2 
of bismuth lias a colour in- 
termediary between tin and 
lead. It is very ductile. 
Very fusible. 

Tin and bismuth unite easily 
in all proportions by fusion. 
The alloys are harder and 
more fuaible than either of 
the two separate me tale. 


Mercury dissolves a large 
quantity of bismuth with- 
out losing its fluidity. The 
alloy of I of bismuth and 
4 of mercury very fusible. 


Alloys < 

The presence of zinc always gives increased hard- 
lies® to the metalB with which it is combined. It is an 
important circumstance to note that it is volatile, and 
its oxidation is very rapid, facts which render tho 
making of alloys of zinc very difficult. With iron it 
forma an alloy very difficult of manufacture, one metal 
being volatile ana the other very refractory. W ith 
gold it forms alloys of a greenish -yellow, very brittle, 
and susceptible of taking a high polish. With copper 
it forms very important alloys ; it whitens the colour 
of the copper, forming an alloy which has a fine golden 
yellow, much used for the manufacture of imitation 
gold jewellery. With a larger proportion of zinc the 
colour becomes yellowish-green, and pusses to a 
greyish-blue When its proportions are more than half 
of the alloy. These alloys are all more fusible, harder, 
afid less oxidizable than copper. Those which contain 
a third of their weight of zinc are very malleable and 
ductile at ordinary temperatures, but become very 
brittle at a slight degree of heat. With silver zinc 
combines easily; it is a brittle bluish- white alloy, not 
employed in the arts. With lead it produces a metal 
somewhat hard, and capable of taking a fine polish, 
without diminishing its malleability ; the alloy is also 
shore tough than lead, and its specific gravity is greater 
than the mean of the two metals. With tin it forms 
a metal remarkable for its great hardness and fusi- 
bility. With mercury it forms a white, very brittle 
• metal. 

** It is not a little curious to find that some of the 
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coins of high antiquity contain zinc, which docs not 
appear to have been known as a metal before 1280 a. D. 
Alnertus Magnus speaks of zinc as a semi-metal, and 
calls the alloy of copper and zinc golden marcanitej 
or rather, perhaps, he means to apply that name to 
zinc from itB power of imparting u golden colour to 
copper. The probability is, that calamine was known 
from the earliest times as a peculiar earth, although 
it was not thought to be &u ore of zinc, or of any other 
metal. '' — Ure. What is known as galvanized iron 
cannot be regarded as a true alloy of zinc with Iron* 
Mr, Crawford's process was the first patented in this 
country. It was described in the “ Repertory of In- 
ventions ” as follows : — Sheet iron, iron castings, and 
various other objects in irou, are cleaned and scoured 
by immersion in a bulk of water, acidulated with sul- 
phuric aoid. Alter the oxide has been removed, they 
are thrown into cold water, after which they are 
scoured with a piece of the husk of a cocoa-nut. The 
sheets, or other objects in iron, are then dipped into 
a bath of melted zinc. The sheets are then slowly 
raised to allow the superfluous zinc to drain off, and 
are thrown, whilst hot, into cold water, on removal 
from which they only require to be wiped quite dry. 
If the sheets be very thick, they are heated before 
being immersed, to avoid cooling the zihe. There 
are other processes for coating iron with zinc, the 
chief of which are Mullet's and Morewood's, and 
Rogers's processes, Ure'fl Dictionary (6th ed„) j 
Watson's Chemical Essays, 
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Alloy. 


Ductile Metals. 

Alloys which they form with themselves y and with the sqfi metals. 


1 Gold. 

/ Iron and gold form alloys 
' with futility, the alloy being 
difficult of decomposition. 
The alloy containing one- 
twelfth part of iron is of a 
pale yellow cdlour ; that com- 
posed of a fifth- or a sixth is 
yellowish-grey. This last 


employed in jewellery under may eventually bo turued to 
the name of “grey gold.' use, 

The alloy containing 3 or 4 of 
iron to 1 of gold is greyish- 
white, and very hard. These 
metals become harder by tem- 
pering ; the last-mentioned in 
particular. This alloy might 
be used in the manufacture of 
V cutting instruments. 


Com»eb. Siltb*. 

It is impossible to obtain a Doubtful. Very little sto- 
ver it able alloy of copper and died, 
iron ; nevertheless tney may 
be allied by fusion. A tenth 
part of copper combined with 
crass gives a homogeneous 
product, very hard, more 
tough than brass, and which 


Gold and silver mix readily 
together, but do not appear 
to form a true combination. 
The alloys are of a 'whitish- 
green colour; a twentieth 
__ part of silver suffices to change 

f old and a little lees ductile, the .colour of the gold. They 
t is on account of its greater are more fusible than gold, 
hardness that this alloy super- very ductile; harder, more 


/ Gold and copper form alloys 
in all proportions ; the metals 
being harder than gold ; the 
maximum belongs to the alloy 
con taming an eign th of copper. 
It is also more fusible than 


sedeB pure gold iu coining 
money, and in the manufac- 
ture of jewellery. 


elastic, and more sonorous 
than gold and silver sepa- 
rately. The jewellers often 
make uee of “ green gold” 
composed of 70 parts of gold 
and 30 parts of silver; this 
alloy corresponds almost iden- 
tically with the combination 
possessing the maximum of 
hardness. 


f Silver and copper are easily allied in all proportions. These 
alloys are largely used in the" arts, being almost as ductile as 
] pure silver, at the same time possessing more hardness and 
( elasticity. The colour of the allies remains white even when 
the copper forms quite half of the compound. The maximum 
of hardness belongs to the alloy containing ono-iifth part 
Vcopper. 


Soft Metals. 


Dead— 

Ho alloy can 
be obtained 
between iron 
and lead. 


Alloys very brittle; "a two- Do not appear 

thousandth part cl lead euffi- forming true alloyf 
oea to alter the ductility of 
gold. The alloy containing an 
eighth per cent, of lead is pale 
ellow in colour; extremely 
rittle. 


capable of Dead and silver unite in all 
5 . proportions ; a minute quan- 

tity of lead suffices to greatly 
diminish the ductility of the 
silver. The alloys are never- 
theless ductile to a certain 
degree; they are likewise 
more dense and fusible than 
the metals composing them. 


Ductile Metals. 


Sift Met ah. 


Alloys which ihcyfoi'm with thctnsel ves and with the soft metals. 


Ieoh. 


Gold. 


CoEEEE. 


SlLTEB. 


Tar 


/ The alloys of tin and 
iron are brittle. A very 
small quantity of iron 
suffices to diminish the 
malleability of the tin, 
tarnish its colour, ana 
give it hardness. The 
alloy composed of 6 
parts of tin and 1 of 
iron fo partially mallea- 
ble when cola ; when 
i heated it iB brittle. It 
may be out with a pair 
of shears. Its granula- 
tion resembles that of 
of steel. Its apecifio 
gravity is 7,240. With 


The alloys of tin and 
gold are brittle ; they 
arc, however, distin- 
guished by some duc- 
tility when the pro- 
portions of the tin do 
not exceed one-twelfth. 
Their colour is pale or 
alxnoBt white. 


The alloys of copper The alloys of silter 
and tin are of extreme and tin are very hard; 
importance in the arts a small quantity of tin 
on account of their suffice^ to destroy the 
great toughness, their ductility of the silver 
hardness, and their fu- 
sibility. The alloy com- 
posed Of 76 parts of 
copper and 24 of tin is 
white, very brilliant, 
and brittle. The alloy * 

composed of 90 parts of 
copper and 10 of tin is 
of a sombre yellow 
colour, more fusible, ^ 

harder arid tougher , 

than copper ; less oxi- 



WE DICTIONABY OF 


Alloy. 


Inoir. Gold, 

10 parts of tin and 1 
part of iron an aBoy it 
prepared easily fusible, 
hard and tough, which 
may be utilised for 
krnany kinds of castings. 

Zip: id Metal. 

Mercury has no ac- Mercury has a very 
ticm upon iron. This i» dooided action upon 
why vessels of iron are gold ; it dissolves it 
always usod to contain rapidly, and in great 
it. The amalgams which quantity without the 
may be obtained are resulting amalgam c<>as- 
s.without stability. ing to be liquid. The 

point of saturation ap- 
pears to be 2 parts of 
gold to 1 of mercury. 
The compound is white, 

n j it crystallizes by 
j cooling. 


Mru- 

CUHY— 


Alloy. 


CoPFEH. SlLTEK. 

dizable in the air, but 
of little malleability. 


Mercury and cgpper 
form amalgams very 
difficult of preparation. 
They are without in- 
terest. 


Mercury behaves to- 
wards silver almost in 
the same way it toes 
with gold. An amalgam 
of silver is employed for 
the purpose of silver, 
just aa an amalgrru of 
gold is made usd of to 
gUd. 


Son Metals. 


Ziquid Metal. 


Alloys which they form with themselves and with Mercury. 
l'X2T. Lb AD. 

f Lend and tin form alloys easily, by fusion. The alloys are 
less white than pure tin, f>ut very much harder. The hardest 
and tou u heat metal is composed of 25 parts of lead and 75 
parts of tin. 

The alloy composed of 33 parts of tin and 07 parts of lead is 
greyish-wbite in colour, malleable, more fusible than tin; bums 
at a red heat. Its specific gravity is 9 55. 

\ It is a remarkable fact that lead increases the hardness of tin. 


r Mercury and tin upon being 
subjected to heat combine in all 
proportions; even when cold an 
Sffstt- amalgam is formed. Th earn alga in 
CHET— i funned of equal parts of the two 
1 metals is solid. That composed of 
10 parts of mercur y and 1 of tin is 
I liquid and resembles mercury, but 
\it flows less freely. 


Mercury dissolves lead even when cold by means of tritura- 
tion. When heat is employed, the dissolving power of the 
mercury is very rapid. It is capable of absorbing halt its 
weight of lead without losing its fluidity. The amalgam formed 
of equal parts of the two metals is susceptible of crystallization. 


The remarkable series of experiments made by T*ro- 
ffeseor Faraday and Mr. Stodart, an account of which 
will be found in the “Philosophical Transactions’* 
and in the works of Professor Faraday, arc of the 
highest interest to the manufacturer and to the stu- 
dent. Respecting the alloy with silver these experi- 
mentalists remark : — " In making the silver alloys the 
proportion first tried was I silver to 160 steel; the 
resulting buttons were uniformly steel and silver in 
fibres, the silver being likewise given out in globules 
during solidifying, and adhering to the surface of the 
fused button; some of these when forged, gave out 
more globules of silver. Iu this state of mechanical 
mixture the little bars, when exposed to damp atmo- 
sphere, evidently produced volcanic action ; and to this 
we are disposed to attribute the rapid destruction of 
the metal by oxidation, no such destructive action 
taking place when the two metals are chemioally com- 
bined. These results indicated the necessity of 
diminishing the quantity of silver, and 1 of silver to 
200 steel was tried. Here again were fibres and 
globules in abundance ; with 1 to 300 the fibres dimin- 
ished, but still were present : they were detected even 
When 1 to 400 was used. The successful experiment 
remains to be nfmed. "When 1 of silver to 600 steel 
were properly fused, a very perfect button was pro- 
duced; no silver appeared on its surface ; when forged, 
and dissected by an acid, no fibres were seen, although 
examined by a high magnifying power. The specimen 
forged remarkably well. Although very hard, it had 
m every respect the most favourable appears n ce. By 
a delicate test every part of the bar gave silver. This 
alloy is decidedly superior to the very best steel, and 
this excellence is unquestionably owing to a combina- 
tion with a minute quantity of silver. It lms been 
repeated fy made and always with equal success. 
Various cutting tools have been made from it of the 


beat quality. This alloy is, perhaps, only inferior to 
that of steel and rhodium, and it may be produced at 
small expense ; the value of silver, when the propor- 
tion is so small, h not worth naming ; it will probably 
be applied to many important arts,” The researches 
of these philosophers show that besides silver, gold, 
copper, platinum, rhodium, nickel, and even tin, may 
be mad j t o form an alloy with steel. With respect to 
the chemical properties of alloys : alloys, generally 
speaking, behave in a manner similar to the pure 
metals of which they are < ompcned. Their composite 
nature, however, modifies in particular instances and 
in a very notable manner, the action of divers chemi- 
cal agents. 

With respect to other important but little-known 
alloys, we find the following in Ure’s Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines Iron and nickel 
unite in all proportions, producing soft and tenacious 
alloys. Some few years since, Mr. Kosmvth drew 
attention to the combination of silicon with steel. 
Fresh interest has been excited iu this direction by 
the investigations of a French chemist, M. St. Claire 
pevilie, who has examined many of the alloys of 
silicon, Silicon and iron combine to form an alloy 
which is a sort of fusible metal, in which carbon is 
replaced by silicon. The silioiurets are all of them 
quite homogeneous, and are not capable of being sepa- 
rated by iignation. Copper and silicon united in various 
proportions, according to the same chemist : — A very 
hard, brittle, and white alloy, containing 12 per cent, 
of silicon, is obtained by melting together 3 parts 
Bilieo-fluoride of potassium, I part sodium, and 1 part 
of copper, at such a temperature that the fused mass 
remains covered with a very liquid scoria. An alloy 
W1 j 5 .,P er cmit ' silicon has a beautiful bronze colour, 
and will probably receive important applications,*' — 
lief, Encyclopedic Technologique. 
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All-Salats Duy 

The following: tabular view of the composition of the 
principal alloy* of copper It borrowed from Messrs. 
Oxland and Truran'* *' Metals end their Alloys/' 



Copper* 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Antique bronze sword 

87*000 

• 

13*000 

Bronze for Statues...... 

01*400 

5-530 

1-700 

„ for Medals ...... 

0O-OOQ, 

•— - 

10*000 

f , for Cannon 

90000 

— 

10-000 

„ for Gilding 

82 257 

17*481 

0-238 

Speculum Metal ......... 

60 ‘060 

— 

33-0:0 

Brass for Sheet 

84-700 . 

15*300 

— 

Gilding Metal ............ 

73*730 

27*270 

— - 

Pinchbeck 

80*200 

20 000 

— ■ 

Dutch Metal. 

84*700 

3 5-300 - 

— - 

English Wire ............ 

70-290 

29*260 

0*17 

Mosaic Gf-ld 

66-000 

33-000 

— 

Gun-Metal 

90-300 

9*670 

0*03 

Muntz’s Metal 

60-000 

40-000 

— 

Good Yellow Brass 

66 000 

33-000 

— 

Babbit’s Metal for 




Bushing 

8-300 

— 

83-00 

Bell -Metal for Large 



20-00 

Bells 

80*000 

— 

Britannia M etal 

1-000 

2*00 

81-00 

Nickel Silver, English 

60*000 

17*8 

— 

„ Parisian 

50 000 

130 

— 

German Silver 

50-000 

25 0 

— 


Alt- Saints’ Day (m old English, All-ITaVnvn, 
All-IIal lawm an, or simply lhilloinmis), ft festival of the 
Roman Catholic church, celebrated on the 1st of 
November, in commemoration of all the* saints in 
general. The saints had become so numerous in the 
Church, that a day could not be set apart for each of 
them ; in fact, there were not days enough in the year for 
that purpose; and hence, in 835, the lsfi of November 
was appointed for all such as had not special days for 
themselves. The popular usages which in our own and 
other countries have come to be connected with this 
day, or rather the preceding eve or night, arc evi- 
dently of pagan origin, and came afterwards to be sanc- 
tioned by the Church. 

All-Souls’ Day, a festival of the Homan Catholic 
church, held on the 2nd of November, for the souls 
that are suffering in purgatory. It was first instituted 
at Clugny, by Odilo, abbot of that place, towards the 
end of the l()th cefltiiry, and soon came to he observed 
by the Church generally. 

Allspice, aid’ -spice, the dried nnripe fruit of the 
Eugenia Pimento, a plant of the Myrtle order- It is 
much used os a spice, and is thought to combine the 
flavours of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs ; hence ite 
common name. If. is sometimes called Jamaica pepper, 
from the island in which it is chiefly cultivated, aud 
sometimes pimento. 

Allusion, Ht-lu'-shun (Lat. alhmo, a playing or 
sporting with), in Rhet., a figure by which ia denoted 
something as applied to, or understood of another, on 
account of some, similitude between them. 

Alluvion, ul-lid-vi-on (Lat. ad, to, and luo, I wash 
upon, — an accretion), in Law, is where land is gained 
from the sea by the washing up of sand and earth, so 
os in time to make terra firma. 

Alluvium, Sl-lu f -vi-im (Lat. alia ere, to wash upon), 
in Geol . , a name formerly given to those accumulations 
of sand, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought 
down by rivers, which, when spread out, form what 
are called alluvial plains and deltas. The term is sel- 
dom employed by modern geologists. (See Fluviatile 
Deposits, Delta.) 

Alltlb, (U'Aife, in Chem., a hypothetical organic 
radicle, having the composition supposed to 

exist in the ietid oil obtained from garlic. This oil is 
called Ivy chemists sulphide of allyle, its composition 
bemg 0«H S 8, or six equivalents of carbon, five of 
hydrogen, and one of sulphur. To the presence of 
this compound the odour of the whole onion fondly 
(see Allium) is due. Assafretida also contains thi s 
atrong-smeUing oil. 

Almacantae, or Alktocantaii, dlma-can^tar (Arab. 
fmoeantharat), m Astrora., a term formerly applied 
to all the small circles parallel to the horizon. Thus, 
any two stars having the same almacantaca have the 
same altitude. 
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Almon er 

Alma gantas's Staef, in Astron., an instpitoent 
formerly used at sea for observing the sun's amplitude 
at rising or setting, whereby to detcwainC varia- 
tions of the compass, &c. 

Almagest, aV-majcst, the name of a celebrated 
hook composed by Ptolemy; being a collection df a 
great number of the observations and problems of the 
ancients, relating to geometry and astronomy, but 
especially the latter. It is the first work of tmtskiml 
which has come down to ue, and contains a catalogue 
of the Axed stars, with their places, beside* numerous 
records and observations of eclipses and the motions 
of the planets. 

Alma Mates, tiV-ma master (Lot.,* nourishing ma» 
ther), a term applied to it university by those who 
have studied at it, to distinguish it from inferior 
schools oflearning. 

Almanac, aV-ma-nhle (Arab, al, the, and mmak, to 
count), is an annual publication, giving the civil diVi- ' 
sions of the year, the movable ar.d other feasts, the 
times of the various astronomical phenomena, and 
other useful or entertaining information. Almanacs, 
existed among the Alexandrian Greeks in or after the 
time of Ptolemtcus, The time of their first appear- 
ance in Europe is not known. The first of any note 
was that by Purbach, 1430-01. The first printed 
almanao wns that of Regiomontanus, which appeared 
from 1475 to 3500. In England the universities and 
the stationers’ company possessed a monopoly Of the 
trade in almunacs from the time of James I. to 1775, 
when a decision of the eout-t of Common Pleas in fa- 
vour of one Carnan, a bookseller, abolished it. The 
Nautical A Imunaa, published by the Admiralty, for the 
uso of astronomers and seamen, is brought out two or 
three years in advance. The stamp duty, of fifteen 
pence per copy, to which almanacs wore long subjected, 
was abolished in 1831. (See Calendar.) 

Almaniunb, ufr-mun^deen, in Min., a gem found in 
Greenland, Ceylon, and the Brazils. It is an irott 
garnet, aud consists of silica 86*3, alumina 20*56, pro- 
toxide of iron 48*2. 

Almaynb Rivets, SI' -main . — In the 17th century 
almuync rivets were introduced as a means of holding 
together the overlapping plates of armour worn as <a , 
defence to the person. The thigh-pieces of the 
mailed suit in which the Swiss soldier shown at p. 45 
is attired, were secured together by these met*-, 
which, being constructed to move in slits, allowed of* 
freer motion to armour than it formerly had. They 
were invent ed in Germanj- : whence the name, almayno 
being the medieval word for Germany# — Ref, Hewitt^* 
Ancient Arms and Weapons in . Europe Skelton'i 21- 
lustrations of the Goodrich- Court Armoury, 

Alme, or Alma, dV-me, are a class of girls in Eg^ppNk, 
whose occupation it is to amuse company with singing 
and dancing, and who, like the Italian imprai:isaitor% 
can occasionally pour forth their thoughts its unpre- 
meditated verse. They arc called Aline from ha ving 
received u better education than other girl*. 

Almond, a'-mond, in Bot. (See Amygdalub.) 

Almoner (formerly called almatotir). a’^ntv-mr (Pr. 
aumoner , to pay a fin© for the poor), in the primi- 
tive sense of the word, denoted an officer in a religious 
house, to whom belonged the management and distri- 
bution of the alms of the house. By the ancient 
canons, all monasteries were to spend at least a tenth 
part of their income in alms to the poor. The almoner 
of fit, Paul’s was to dispose of the moneys left for 
charity according to the appointment of the ‘donors, to 
bury the poor who died in the neighbourhood, and to 
breed up eight boys in singing, for the use of the 
choir. By au ancient canon, alf bishops arc required 
to keep almoners.-— TAe Almoner (le Grand Aumonier) 
of France was the highest ecclesiastical dignitary ifc(i 
that kingdom before the Revolution. * To him belonged 
the superintendence of all hospital* and houses of 
lepers. The king received the sacrament from his 
baud, and he said mass at «U grand solemnities. Al- 
moner is also a fashionable title given by some writers 
to chaplains. In this sense we meet with almoner of a 
ship almoner of & regiment, &c.— Almoner, Lord, or 
Lord High Almoner qf England^ is an ecclesiastical 
officer, generally a bishop, who had formerly the for- 
feiture of all deodands (which ore now abolished) . find 
the good* of which he was to distribute 
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Alms 


Alphabet 


amongst the poor, ana his office was to give the lrin p’s 
alms every day. He also had the power of giving the 
first dish from the king's table to whatever poor person 
he pleased.— Ref. Jtleta, lib, 2, eap. 22. 

alms, am* (Sax. ahme$) t denotes what is given out 
of charity to the poor. 

Almshouse, an edifice, or collection of tenements, 
erected generally by a private individual, and endowed 
with a revenue, for the maintenance of a certain uum> 
ber of poor, aged,, or disabled persons. 

Alnagb, ttl'-niij (Ft. aulnage), a measure, particu- 
My the ell, — Rtf'. Cowell ; Blount. 

Alnagxe, or A ulna gee, Manager (Ft, alner), is 
properly a measure by the ell, and the word aune, in 
Branch, signifies an efl.— Alnager waB also an officer of 
the king, who, by himself or his deputy, looked to the 
assise of all the cloth made of wool throughout the 
land, and to put a seal for that purpose ordained, and 
he was to be accountable to the king for every piece of 
doth that was so sealed in a fee or custom appertaining 
to it. — 22 ^. Cowell; Blount; Terms* de la Lei/. 

Alkus, iiV-nux, in Bot., the Alder, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Birch ordei lietalaceat. The species 
A. ghitinosa is a well-known tree. Its timber resists 
the destructive action of water for a long time, and on 
this account is much used for the piles of bridges. Its 
bark is astringent, and has been employed in medicine 
and for tanning ; it is also used as a dye-stuff, giving a 
red colour when alone, and black when added to a solu- 
tion of copperas. It is a low tree with a rugged bark, 
and grows m moist situatious. The leaves are roundish, 
waved, serrated, and somewhat sticky, being downy 
underneath about the veins. The flowers grow in long 
hanging catkins. The species A.incana is found in 
Kamtsehatka, whore its bark is used lor making a kind 
of bread. 

Aloa, al-o'-a, in Grecian Ant., certain festivals cele- 
brated at Athens in houour of Bacchus and Ceres, at 
the time of harvest, when the first-fruit* of the earth 
were offered to the god or goddess. The term was de- 
. lived from alos, a barn : whence Ceres came to be 
called Alons, that is, a filler of barns. 

Aloe, &l f -o (Lat.), in But., a genus of monocotyle- 
donous plants belonging to the nat. ord. LUiaeeee , the 
Lily tribe. There are several species, all natives of 
warm climates, but capable of being cultivated in 
colder regions as ornamental garden plants. The 
leaves are succulent, and edged with spines ; they yield 
the juice which, when inspissated, constitutes the 
hitter drug called aloes (see this word). The flowers 
ate usually red, growing in a bunch at the top of 
the stem. Some of the larger kind of aloes are of 
great importance to the inhabitants of countries in 
which they grow. Beset as the leaves are with strong 
. opines, they form an unpenetrable fence. The negroes 
of the western coast of Africa make ropes and weave 
nets from the fibrous parts of the aloe leaf. From the 
stems of one kind the Hottentot hollowB out his qui- 
vers. The juice of aloes was formerly used in eastern 
countries in embalming, in preserving dead bodies 
from putrefaction ; and as the resinous portion of this 
juice is not soluble in water, it is sometimes adopted in 
hot climates as a preservative to ships’ bottoms against 
the attacks of marine insects. In the East Indies, the 
juice of these plants is used as a varnish to preserve 
wood from the attacks of destructive insects ; and 
akins, and even living animals, are often smeared with 
it for the same purpose. About fifty miles to the 
worth of the Cape of Good Hope there is a tract of 
mountains wholly covered with aloes. In the arts, a 
particularly beautiful violet colour is obtained from 
the leaves of the Socotrine aloe (A. Socotrina). 

Aloe, the Great American. — According to 
Browne's “Natural History of Jamaica,” the largest 
and most succulent leaves of the Socotrine aloe are 
placed upright in tubs to allow the juice to dribble out. 
(See Agave.) 

Aloes, a drug used medicinally in small doses as a 
ionic, and in larger doses as a purgative and an em- 
tnenagogne. It is the inspissated Juice of the leaves 
of various species of Aloe . There are several oom- 
mercial varieties imported, but the origin of some is 
Wot accurately determined. Barbadoes aloes is obtained 
from the species Aloe tndgari*. Both soocotriue and 
hepatic aloes are probably prepared from A. eoccotrina 
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and A.purpuraaoem ; for the difference between the two 
kinds may be accounted for by a difference in the mode 
of treating the juice. Thus, when the juice from the 
species A . eoccotrina is inspissated by artificial heat, the 
product resembles soccofcrinc aloes ; but when it is 
allowed to &*y up without the aid of artificial heat, it 
resembles hepatio aloes. Cape aloes is chiefly ob- 
tained from A. npicata; Indian aloes from A: iiidica; 
but the varieties knrfwn as horse or oaballine aloes. 
Mocha aloes, and Cura?oa aloes, have not been traced 
to their respective sources, 

Aloetic Acid, al-o-et'-ik, an acid formed by the 
action of nitric acid upon aloes, used in dyeing. 

Aloft, d-lqft.\ in Mar., signifies at the masthead, 
or in the tops or higher part of the rigging. 

Along8K»r, a-long-eide' f in Mar., a term import- 
ing that a ship is parallel to another, or to n wtyftrf.— 
AUmg-ehore^ navigating a vessel along the shore or 
coast,— Along-shore Owner is one who sends his vessel 
to sea in want of stores and provisions. 

Alow bine or Alehonsink Tables, a-lon'-rin, an 
astronomical work which appeared in the year 1258, 
under the patronage of Alonso X., reputed by some to 
be constructed by Isaac Ben Said, a Jew ; by others, 
by A1 Cabit and Abon ltagel, the preceptors of Alonso. 
— He/. Delambre, Histoire de V Astronomic du Mayen 
Age, 

Alotsia, or LirriA, tt-loV-ai-n, in Bot., a gen, of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Verbenaceat. Aloysio. t 
or Lijipia citriudora, is the sweet verbena or lemon- 
plant of our gardens. 

Alpaca, /U-pAk'-a, in Zool., a species of the gen. 
Lama, with which it is so closely allied, that by some 
it is set down as being only a variety of it. The alpaca 
inhabits the mountainous parts of Peru, and obtains its 
aliment from the coarse and scanty herbage growing on 
the sf erile soil of those elevated regions!, Its general 
form bears a close resemblance to that of the sheep, 
but its head and neck are more graceful. The upper 
part and sides of this animal's body are covered with 
light chestnut-brown wool, which hangs down ui slightly 
curled meshes almost a foot in length. This wool is 
extremely soft and elastic, nnd is nearly as tine as that 
of the Cashmere goat. The face, up to the posterior 
margin of the jaws, has short smooth hair ; but, from 
the forehead, a stiff silky hair falls over the eyes. The 
shearing of the wool takes place annually, from 10 to 
12 lbs. of wool being obtained from 1 * single animal. 

Alpaca Wool. — This valuable product is obtained 
from the alpaca, orpaco, an animal half sheep half 
goat, inhabiting the mountains of Peru. Great etforts 
have been made to naturalize it in this country, in 
Germany, and in Australia. In the latter country, 
the experiment has been attended with great success. 
Tho wool of the nlpaca is long, lustrous, and silky. Its 
manufacture into textile fabrics was begun in 184$, at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and has since progressed at 
such a rate, that Mr. Titus Salt, of that town, has built 
one of tho largest and most splendid factories in the 
world, which m itself constitutes a town called Baltaire, 
a compound of the name of its founder and that of tho 
river upon which it stands. 

Alphabet, ul'-Ja-bet (from alpha and beta, the 
names of the two first letters of the Greek alphabet), 
is a term applied to the letters of which a language 
is composed, in their natural or accustomed order. In 
spite of the extreme diversity of languages, most 
alphabets present, in the number, order, and even form 
of their letters, decided evidences of a common origin. 
It has been disputed, whether to the Egyptians. Chal- 
deans, or Phoenicians, belongs the honour of Having 
invented the written characters. The common opinion, 
however, is, that we are indebted for them to the 
PhcBnicians. Cadmus is said to have brought the 
Phoenician alphabet, consisting of 15 letters, into 
Greece, about 1493 b.c. This was subsequently altered 
and added to, and beoaxne the ground of the Homan 
alphabet, which is now in use over Europe. The Bn* 
ghsh language comprises 26 letters; Trench, 25; 
Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 26; Kuasian, 41 ; 
Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 32 ; Greek, 24 3 
Arabic, 28 ; Persian, 32 ; Turkish, 33 ; and Sanskrit, 
50, The Chinese have, properly speaking, no alpha- 
bet; but they have 214 radical or elementary charac- 
ters. 
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Alpinia 

AivimA.,<t!~pin'4*a (from Prosper Alpin, a celebrated 
botanist), in jBot., a gen. of aromatic herbaceous 
plants, in the nat. ota. Zinoiberaoea, the (Singer 
tribe. The roots of ,the species A. gtdanga and A. 
cUnentie constitute respectively the Java and Chinese, 
or greater and lesser galangals . These foots have 
simitar properties to ginger, and are used for the same 
purposes. The ovoid China car^mnm, used in vete- 
rinary medicine, ja the fruit of A. alba. The seeds of 
this plant are commonly employed as a condiment by 
the Chinese. • ■ 

AlsinrA, Hl-ain'-e-e, in Pot., the .Chick weed sub-ord. 
of CaryofikyUaccai. There are numerous genera ■, Al- 
sine, Ceraeiium, Arenaria, and Stellaria , being exam- 
ples. (See Camyophyllacexi.) 

An Ethat, ee-rat? (Arab., the path), according to the 
belief of a<A*e of the Mahometan sects, is the name of 
the bridge which spans Hades, and over which every 
one must pass in order to enter Paradise. It is said to 
bo as narrow as the edge of a razor. Those who are 
unencumbered with the weight of sin may pass over it 
with the rapidity of a steed in full course ; but those 
whose iniquities* bear them down, will tumble from it 
into the infernal depths beneath. 

AlsOdejs, fl^eo'-de-e, in Hot,, one of the two sub- 
orders into which the nat. ora. Vialaoeas has been 
divided, The species have regular flowers, with an- 
thers not furnished with appendages. (See Violac se, 
Violet;.) 

Ai.STO.ta a, dl-sto'-ne-a, in Hot., a gen. of dicotyle- 
donous plants, belonging to the nat. ord. Avocynacece, 
the Dog-bane tribe. The species A. tcholaritt has a 
bitter tonic astringent wood, and is a native of South 
America. 

ALSTKCEirrnrA, Msfre^viecr'-i-a, in Bot,, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the Amaryllis ord., o x. Amaryllida- 
ceee. The species are all South American. Their leaves 
are twisted, so that what should bo tho upper surfaoe 
becomes the lower ; their roots are succulent, and rich 
in starch. The starch is extracted, and used as a kind 
of arrowroot by the inhabitants of the districts wherein 
these plants flourish. 

Alt, alt (Lat. altne, high), in Mas., a term applied 
to that part of the scale which commences with F, the 
fifth line in the treble clef, and euda at E, tho third 
ledger lino above the same clef. 

Altab, au'V-f ar (Lat, altare) , a place erected to offer 
* Bacriiiee upon. The first 

altar of which we h ave any 
notice was that erected by 
Noah when he quitted the 
ark. In the tabernacle, 
and afterwards in the 
Temple, twfc altars were 
erected, one for sacrifices 
the other for incense. The 
table for shew bread is also 
sometimes called an altar. 
Among Christians, the al- 
tar is a square or oblong 
table, or tablet, placed at 
the east end of tho church, 
for the celebration of the 
mass in Homan Catholic, 
or of tho Bacrameut in 
Protestant churches. 
altab. Altab-Pibcb, is ft paint- 

ing in churches, placed 
over the altar. They seem not to have been introduced 
until about the end of the 4th century. 

Alteratives, awVder-d-tive (Lat, altero % I change), 
in Med., is a term employed to denote a class of reme- 
dies that have the power of gradually changing the 
state and condition of the functions, secretious, &c„ 
of the human body. Alteratives are usually adminis- 
tered In frequent small doses j and in this way some 
of our most active and even poisonous drugs produce 
very beneficial effects. 

Alternate, owJ-fw'-noM, in Her., a term used in 
respect to the situation of the quartering!). Thus, the 
first and fourth quarters, and the second and third, 
being generally the same, are called alternate quarters. 

Alternation, awl-ter-nai r -9hun,in Math., a term ap- 
plied to the changes of orders in any number, called also 
Permutation. It if found by a continual multiplication 
63 
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of all the numbers; thus, to know how many change* 
can be rung on six bells, multiply the numbers 1, 8* 3 # 

4, 6, 6 continually into one another, and the last pro- 
duct is the answer. ■ 

Alternation of Gsnbbatxons. (See Gbhs*a- 
tion s, Alternation of.) '• 

Altbrn Base, awl f -tem t in Math., a term used m ; 
contradistinction to the true base. Thus, in obliqtt* 
triangles, the true base is either the sum of the sides 
(the difference of the sides then forming the true 
base), or the true base is the difference ; inwhioheaee 
the sum is the altern base. 

Altbjea, dUthe’-a (Gr. aliheo, I heal), the marsh- 
mallow, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat.ord.fifaZ- 
vace<s. The species A. officinalis, the common marsh- 
mallow or wymote, is an indigenous perennial, growing 
in salt marshes near the sea, and on thebanks of rivers, 
blossoming during August and September. Its flowers, 
which are rather large and rose-coloured, are arranged, 
three or four together, on axillary stalks. The leaves 
are hoary, greeu, odourless, soft, and downy, having 
a mucilaginous taste. The whole plant abounds in 
mucilage, particularly the root, which « used in medi- 
cine. In France, marsh-mallow is a favourite demul- 
cent. The famous pdte de Ouimauve is composed of 
the substances obtained from the root, with gum- 
arabic, sugar, and white of egg. Buchner states that 
the chief constituents of the marsh-mallow root are a 
fatty oil, starch, glutinous matter, unorystaUiaable 
sugar, althein, and mucilage. Its chief principle, 
althein> is identical with asparagine. It is oryatal- 
lizable, odourless, and almost tasteless. A. rosea, the 
hollyhock of our gardens, is another well-knowuapecies. 

It has similar properties to the common marsh-mallow, 
and its flowers are officinal in Greece. From the 
loaves, a blue colouring matter resembling indigo is 
extracted. Strong fibres suitable for cordage nave 
been obtained from the stem. 

Altitude, dl’-ti-tude (Lat. aUUudo , height), In 
Astron., is the height of a celestial body above the 
horizon. It is measured by the anglo which a line from 
the eye to the star or planet makes with the horizontal 
line. An altitude may be tra; or apparent. If it bo 
taken from the real horizon, the altitude is true; if 
from the apparent or sensible horizon, the altitude i* 
apparent; or rather, the apparent altitude is that 
which appears to our observation, and the true is that 
from which the refraction is subtracted. The true 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies differ but little from 
their apparent altitudes, on account of their distance 
from the earth’s centre, and the smallness of the earth** 
semi-diameter compared thereto. In observatories, 
altitudes are taken by means of telescopes attached to 
graduated circles, and at Bea, by instrnments called 
sextants. (See Astronomy.) 

Altitude, in Geom., one of the dimensions of *. 
body, being the same with what is commonly called 
height. The altitude of a figure is the distance of it* 
vertex from its base; in other words, it is the length 
of a perpendicular line let fall from the vertex to the 
base. The altitude of a cone is measured by a line 
perpendicular to the piano of the base, drawn between 
the vertexand base of the cone. 

Alto ,<W‘to t in Mus., a term applied to the highest 
male voice, the ordinary compass of which is from F, 
the fourth line in the bass, to 0, the third space in 
the treble. 

Alto Clef. (See Clef.) r 

Alto Kelirvo. (toe Relievo.) 

Aludbl, dl'-u-del.— The aludels of the ancient che- 
mists were pear-shaped glass vessels, open at both 
ends, which were joined together to form * series. 

Alum, dV-um (Lat. alumen), a salt consisting of sul- 
phate of alumina in combination with sulphate of 
potash, soda, or ammonia. Potash and a mmon ia 
alum are used in dyeing, in calico-printing, in 
paper-making, in the manufacture of colours, and 
in medicine. Alum is obtained by submitting alum- 
shale, whioh consists of alumina, iron pyrites, and 
coaly matter, to tho action of fire in enormous 
heaps for one or two yean. During the oonxbua* 
tion, the sulphur of the iron pyrites (sulphide iff 
iron) combines with the oxygen and alumina, forming 
sulphate of alnmina, which is dissolved out of the 
cooled mass by water. This solution is then converted 
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into alnm by the addition of either sulphate of potash 

used ot i^eeoturt The principal sources 
of alum-shale are at Hurlet and Oampsie, near Glasgow, 
and at Whitby, in Yorkshire. Alum is also manufac- 
tured in great quantities by Spence's process from 
various materials derived from coal and from the coal 
strata. Sulphuric acid is, in the first place, made from 
the iron pyrites with which the coal-measures abound. 
This, when heated with roasted coal-shale, which con- 
tains alumina in large quantities, forms sulphate of 
alumina, with excess of sulphuric acid. The ammoni- 
acal liquor of gas-works is boiled, and the vapour 
eonduOted thrdugh the hot solution of acid sulphate of 
altunino, the acid being neutralized by the formation 
of sulphate of ammonia. The ammonia alum crystal- 
fixes m large masses, and is purified byredissolving 
and recrystallizing. Ammonia alum is more valuable 
than potash alum, from containing 11*00 per cent, of 
alumina, which is the active ingredient, while potash 
slum contains but 10*82 per cent. About 20,000 tons 
pf alum are now’ annually manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Peter Spence, of Manchester, manu- 
factures about one-third of this quantity. Soda alum 
is not used in the arts. The great use of alum in dye- 
ing and printing is on account of the property pos- 
sessed by alumina of uniting with and precipitating cer- 
tain vegetable substances in an insoluble form. These, 
when made into pigments, form lake. ( See Dyeing, 

Caxico-Pbintinq, and Lakes.)' MubILd dipped in a 

solution of alum is rendered incombustible. 

Alumina, a-lu'-mi-na (Al a O») , the sosquioxido of the 
earth -metal aluminium, the principal constituent of 
Clays. The hydrate is obtained in the form of n gela- 
tinous precipitate, by ^wihg ammonia, or carbonate 
of ammonia, to a soHlRon of alnm. By drying and 
igniting, it is changed into the anhydrous sesqui- 
oxido, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids and 
alkalies. Mr. Walter Crum has discovered a modifica- 
tion or allotropic condition of alumina, produced by 
igniting bi-acetate of alumina, which is soluble in 
water, and forms a translucent coagulum with dye- 
woods. By the addition of a small quantity of acid, 
alkali, or even neutral salt precipitation of alumina, 
in a third allotropic condition takes place; this form 
being insoluble in acids, but soluble in alkalies. 

Alumina, Acetate or.wThe acetate of alumina is 
much used in the nrt 9 on account of the easiness with 
which it parts with its alumina. It is formed by 
adding acetate of lead to sulphate of alumina, and 
filtering off the insoluble sulphate of lead. 

Alumina, Silicate oe.— The chief ingredient in 
common clay. 

Alumina, Sulphate on. — This salt is now used ex- 
tensively in the arts, under the name of “aluminous 
cake/* ** patent alum,” and u concentrated alum,” It 
is made by treating the calcined clays of Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire with sulphuric acid, precipitating the 
iron, in the form of Prussian blue, by prussnte ofj 
potash. This substance promises to supersede alum, I 
being cheaper and containing a larger percentage of 
alumina. 

Aluminium, dZ-K-mn'-t-jmi, in diem., a metal, 
Which has lately attracted much attention from its 
peculiar lightness. It was discovered by Wohler in 
1827. Its preparation has been very much simpli- 
fied by the celebrated French chemist Doville, and 
it is now regularly prepared as a commercial product 
In the following manner -.—Anhydrous alumina is mixed 
with charcoal and oil, and iguited in a covered crucible. 
When cold, the mass is broken to pieces, and exposed 
at a, red beat Jo the action of chlorine gas. Chloride 
of aluminium is formed, and, when cold, is mixed with 
half its weight of Chloride of sodium and fluor spar. 

, mixture is placed in a crucible with one-eighth of 
metallic sodium, and heated to the melting-point of 
the materials employed. The sodium seizes 90 the 
.chlorine, leaving the aluminium in a rcguliue state. 
Aluminium thus prepared is a bluish - white metal, 
similar to silica. It becomes as hard as iron on being 
h amm ered and rolled. Its extraordinary lightness, 
S*5 (the specific gravity of glass) has already led to its 
iimmoyment in jewellery ; and, os the manufacture ba- 
becomes cheaper, many more uses will arise. It forms 
.A hard gold-eolourod luloy with copper, called alumi- 
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nium bronze, which promises to be useful. It consists 
of 90 per cent, of copper and 10 per ceut. of aluminium. 
Its other alloys are very promising, and are under 
investigation. Added to iron in the proportion of 25 
per oent.^it prevents* the oxidation of that metal by 
moist air. Its price has decreased from £3 to 6s. per 
ounce during the last few years ; and, being four 
times as light as silver, it only costs one quarter the 
price of that metal, weight for weight. 

Aluminium Bbonxb. (See Beonzb Aluminium.) 

Alum-boot, a nam'e given to the root of the Gera- 
nium maculahm, which contains much tannin. It is 
used in North America as an astringent. 

Alums, in Chem.— Common alum is the type of a 
series of double salts, consisting of an alkaline sulphate 
in combination with the sulphate of a meulliomesqui- 
oxide, but which do not necessarily contain Alumina. 
The principal alums are ; — 

Sulphate of potash and alumina, 

„ ammonia „ 
n soda . 11 

„ potash and iron. 

„ „ manganese. 

,, ,, chromium. 

The alums crystallize in cubes or octahedr®, and con- 
tain 24 equivalents of water of crystallization. 

Alumstonb, or Alunitb.— A mineral found near 
Civita Vcccbift, in Georgia, at Pic- de-Lancy, in Fraime, 
and in the Grecian archipelago. It consists of alu- 
mina 3713, sulphuric add 33*53, potash 11*34, and 
water 13, It is one of thp principal sources of alum. 

Alveola, fil-ve'-o-la (Lat. alveolus , a small hollow 
vessel), in Bot.. a term applied to any little pit or 
socket, but particularly to a cavity in the receptacle 
where the seed is placed. 

Altxia, in Bot., a gen. of dicotyledonous 

plants, belonging to the Dog-bane ord. Apocymieeai. 
The Bpecies A. tcfellaia has an aromatic bark, "resem- 
bling m properties that of canella. 

Amadou, Am'-a-doo (Lat. ad manum dulce t soft tr> 
the touch), a spongy substance, generally known as 
German tinder, which can be ignited by a spark from 
a flint-and-steel. It is prepared by soaking t hin slices 
of the fungi Tolyporus igniarius and fomentarius in a 
solution of nitrate of potash (saltpetre), after they 
have been softened by beating with a mallet. Similar 
slices not treated with the salt aw sometimes used in 
Surg. to give support to affected pari*, and also to 
restrain hemorrhage. When impregnated with gun- 
powder, the prepared fungus forms black amadou. 
Slices of the species Potyporue sqiumwus and betulinu* 
arc pressed, rubbed with pumice, and formed into 
razor-strops. % (See Polyfohus.) 

Amalgam, amal'-gam (Gr. malagma , that which is 
made soft) .-—Mercury mixed with any metal with which 
it will combine, forms a pasty orfiuid mass called an 
amalgam, and is, in fact., an alloy of mercurv. (See 
Alloy, Gilding, Good.) The property which mer- 
cury possesses of dissolving gold is taken advantage of, 
in the various processes for extracting this metal from 
its powdered ore. The mercury is afterwards distilled 
off, leaving the gold in a pure form. Amalgam for 
electrical machines is made by adding tinfoil in small 
pieces to mercury, until they form a paste. 

Amanita, am-a-m'da, in Bot., a gen. of fungi, 
thus named from Mount Amauus, in Cilicia, where 
they were very abundant. The species have a close 
resemblance to some edible fungi, and are not unlike 
the common English mushroom. Amanita mttsoaria 
is a very poisonous kind, though the natives of 
Kamtschatka are in the habit of eatmg it for the sake 
of its narcotic effects. It grows very abundantly ini 
some parts of Kamtschatka, and is collected and dried 
by the natives. When steeped in the expressed juice 
of the whortleberry, it imparts to the liquid the intoxi- 
cating properties of strong wine, and when swallowed 
alone, it speedily produces drunkenness. One or two 
small fungi are a common dose to cause a pleasant 
intoxication for a whole day. In too large doses it 
induces riolent epasma. — Ref. Johnston's Chemistry cf 
Common L\fe. 

Amaiuntiuoejs. in BvL, the 

Amaranth ord. of dicotyledonous plants. There are 
46 genera and 48(5 specieB, herbs or shrubB, nearly all 
natives of tropical regions. 
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AMAEAWTHua, in Bat., the 

pieal gen. of tbanei.ord. Amaranthace*. S om« of 
line species have bright-coloured persistent flowers, 
wad bare bean introduced into tbieoonutir as orna- 
meat*! garden plants. The best-known are A. caudatus 
(Love lier bleeding) and A. hypochondriac** (Prince's 
Mathers). 

AmaxylilpaCN M, jkn’S*riZ , ‘H~dai t -»e* 0 f in Bot., the 
Jjnarri& ord. of monocotgrleddbons plants. There 
are 68 genera and 400 species, natives of many parts 
of the world, but most abundant at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Several of these plants have poisonous pro- 
perties, and some yield excellent fibres. 

Amaryllis, in Bot,, the typical gen. 

of the nat ord. AmaryUidaceat, Several beautiful 
garden and greenhouse plants are includid in this 
genus.* Thgy are remarkable for their brilliant and 
symmetrical flowers, which exhale a sweet perfume. 

Amaurokb, (Gr. amaurot, obscure), in 

Hath., is a blindness or obscurity of vision, proceeding 
from a diseased state of the optic nerve, or of that 
part of the brain in connection with it. It generally 
comes on gradually, with dimness or confusion of 
light, variations of colour, or the presence of floating 
objects called spectra. It is commonly occasioned by 
long-continued over-excitement of the organs of vision, 
or by sudden exposure to a bright light, or it may 
proceed from a disordered state of the stomach. It is 
also sometimes hereditary. It may bo permanent, or 
only temporary. In a full habit, it is to be treated by 
depletion ; in the weak, by tonics and alteratives. 
Counter-irritants are also to be used; as, blisters be- 
hind the ears, or a seton in the back of the neck, or on 
the temples. 

Am a 7.0 it, dm'-ti-ecn (Or. a, without ; mas os, the 
breast), a fabulous female warrior, famous for 
valour, and said to be an inhabitant of the 'Caucasus ; 
no called from their cutting off the right breast to give 
greater freedom in the use of the bow. The ancients 
mention three nations of female warriors. The Asiatic 
Amazons, the Scythian Amazons, and the Africau 
Amazons, which last were annihilated by Hercules. 

Ambabsadob, Rm-bite 1 -w-dvr (Ft. avibastadeur), in 
Diploro. eigaiileB an agent sent by one sovereign power 
to another to treat on affairs of state and mat ters affect- 
ing the interests of his country. Ambassadors are of 
two kinds ; those that reside regularly at the court to 
which they are accredited, and those that are sent there 
on a special occasion, the latter being styled “ambassa- 
dors extraordinary.'' The duties of au ambassador are 
to watch over the interests of his own country at the 
foreign court ; to negotiate for treaties and alliances ; 
to enforce the performance of existing treaties, to 
protect his countrymen from injury or«injusticc, and 
to aid them in case of need. Ambassadors, together 




festivals observed in Greece in honour of Bacchus, 

, &m' *%re (I*ft. t Mwmriiwa, a «tord&on8% 
locker, cupboard), the place where the arms, plate* 
vessels, and everything which belonged to housekeeping, 
were kept. 

Ambulance, ttm , -bu4an* (Lat.ambtdo, I watk),»tem 
derived from the French, and applied to those moving 
hospitals which accompany every army, or division of 
an army, in the field, furnished with all the requisites 
for the succour of the sick or wounded. It is also 
applied to the waggons or carts provided for conveying 
the wounded from the field of battle. The latter are 
termed by the French ambulances volantes, and were 
first introduced in 1793, bv Larrey, the celebrated 
French military surgeon. During the Crimean war, 
ambulances mounted on the pack-saddles of mules 
were used, and improved ambulance-carts were con- 
structed and sent out to the Crimea. 

Ambuscade, cfot'-Sws-fratd, in Mil., a term derived 
from the Italian imboseare, to lie in bushes or concealed, 
and signifying the lying in wait or in concealment" of a 
body of troops to attack an enemy unawares. 

Amelanchieii, dm-e-Un^she-er, in Bot„ a gen. of 
plants belonging to the eub-ord. Sanguisorbea:, of the 
nat. ord. Rosaceae. The species A. canadensis is a 
native of the arctic regions, and its fruit, called the 
shad-berry, or service-berry, is used for mixing with 
pcmicau. 

Amkn, ai'-mea’, a wordderivedfromthe Hebrew, and 
signifying, properly, firm or faithful. In the beginning 
of a sentence, it is used by way of emphasis, as, w%, 
or truly, and at the end, especially of prayers or 


legal process. They are usually, also, exempted from 
custom duties and from all taxes, and are allowed the 
free exercise of their religion. 

Amber, dm* -her (Fr. ambre, Bp. ambar, Gr. eleb 
iron), a resinous mineral solid, of a fine yellow colour, 
which, on being rubbed, becomes strongly electric. 
It haa given its name to the science of electricity, 
being the first substance which was found to possess 
such properties. It is much need for jewellery and pipe 


in Greenland, England, Italy, Spain, Sicily, Siberia, 
and China. It is supposed to be a fossil gum or resin, 
from its constituents and properties, and from com 
taming the bodies of insects inclosed in its mass. 

Amber, Acid of. (Set Succinic Acid.) 

AMBBHOars, Sm'-ber-grti (Fr. ambre, ambre j gro, 
grey ).— -Ambergris is a morbid secretion of the sperm 
whale, much used in perfumery, found floating on the 
sea, or deposited on the ooast. Although possessed 
of little scent, it imparts a delicate odour to other 
perfumes. 

Ambrosia, Am-hro'-zks-d (Gr. a, not, and 5ro/os, 
mortal), in Heathen Myth., was the name given to 
the food of the gods, as distinguished from nectar, 
which was their drink. It was supposed to endow them 
with eternal youth and immortality ; and mortals who 
55 


or truly y and at the end, especially of prayers or 
hymns, it. signifies so beit, or so let it be. 

Amende Honorable, a-mand' hon-o*rahV (Fr.), 
a kind of punishment inflicted in France upon 
trailers, parricides, or sacrilegious persona. Ife 
was thus inflicted : the offender being delivered into 
the hands of the hangman, he was stripped of his shirt, 
and a rope put about his neck, ut d a taper in hia hand; 
he was then led into court, where he was obliged to 
beg pardon of God, the king, the court, and hia 
country. Sometimes the punishment ended here; 
but sometimes it was only a prelude to death or banish- 
ment to the galleys. * 

Amendment, ti-mend'-ment (Lat. emendafio, an emen- 
dation, or strengthening), in Law, is the correction of 
on error in the process, which may be amended, even 
after judgment. Such correction cannot be made' 
where the error lies in giving the judgment itself. lit 
such case, it is not amendable, but the judgment 
may bo reversed or corrected by a majority of the 
judges of a court of error, composed of the judges of 
the different courts, or such or them as can attend, 
upon a writ of error sued out by the party aggrieved 
by the judgment. _ * 

Amendment, in Pol. (See Bile in Parliament.) 

Amentaceous, d-wiew-foi'-se-ws, in Bofc., a term 
applied to those plants which bear catkins (see Amen- 
tum) , as the oak, willow, poplar, birch, and walfint. 

Amentum, or Catkin, X-men'-tum, in Bofc., a kind 
of spi ke, which only beers barren flowers, that is, only 
stamens or pistils; these being separated from each 
other by bracts. The whole amentum usually falls off 
in one piece, soon after flowering or fruiting. The 
species of willow called palm in England has very fine 
catkins, and the young branches bearing them were 
formerly used to deck churches on Palm Sunday. 

Amerciament, fl-awri-si-a-wfnf (Lat. awm*<i.i»e»- 
tnm), in Law, signifies the pecuniary pdniahment of an 
offender against the queen, or lard of a fronehise,ta 
her or his court, that is found to be in misericcrdia, 
i.e., to have offended, and to stand at the mercy of the 
queen or lord. It was the usual punishment inflicted 
by the court leet for public nuisances oqroimtted witbm 
its jurisdiction ; but as these courts are seldom neut, 
and their powers have fallen into desuetude, m conse- 
quence of the ready justice afforded^ by courts of law, 
amerciaments may be now considered as obsolete. 

A Mexican ibms, bmer'-i.^nisms, words or phrase* 
used in the United, States of America, but not current in 
England, occuriug chiefly in conversation or in ep cense- 
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Amethyst ' Ammonia Aflim 

tti writings, the works of standard American authors During the decomposition of leaker containing air by 
containing very few of them. The number of new words the electric current* a small quantity of ammonia up 
introduced in America is comparatively small. The formed: also when a mass of moistened iron filings ia 
Amerioaniema are chiefly words or phrases used in a exposed to the air j but it is farmed in the greatest 
different sense from that which they have in England ; quantities when nitrogenous organic matter putrefies* 
as, I fftten cat reckon, for I think or suppose. In some or is suhraated to destructive distillation. Ammonia 
instances, words that have become obsolete, or whose is also formed during the distillation of coal in gas. 
meanings have changed in England, are preserved in works, the ammonia^l liquor produoed m this way 
America, and fall under this class. being the great source of ammonia for commercial 

Amethyst, Zm'-e-thut (Lat. ametkyttus), a var. of purposes. Formerly it was made from the ammoniacal 
crystallised quarts, having a violet tint, due to a small liquor produced in the manufacture of bone-black, 
quantity of manganese. The most beautiful specimens It is generally prepared in the laboratory by the 
are obtained from Ceylon, India, and Persia. It is also action of caustic lime oh some salt of ammonia, 
found near CJorff, in Saxony, and in Transylvania. The NH*0 + CaO « OaCl + HO + NH „ . 

Oriental amethyst is a purple variety of the sapphire, The gas e^lved is collected over mercury, or else by 
and consists of alumina, with a small portion of oxide displacement, as it is gradually absorbed by water, 
of iron. Ammonia is easily liquefied by the combined aeuon of 

Ami. (See Amt.) a pressure of 6$ atmospheres and a temperature of 22°. 

Amiable, or Amicable, Numbers, dm'-t-ta-bel, By submitting this liquid to the action of solid carbonic 
in Arith., are those which are mutually equal to the acid, solid ammonia is produced. Ammonia does not 
SUm of each other's aliquot parts. Thus, 220 and 284 support either combustion or life, end inflames with 
are amicable numbers: the aliquot parts of 220 are, difficulty. It is decomposed into its elements by passing 
1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 65, llO, which are equal to through it a series of electric sparks, or bv transmitting 
284; and those of 284 are 1, 2, 4, 71, 142 = 220. a current of it through a red-hot tube. Ammonia 

Amianthus, am-i-an'-thue, a fine variety of asbestos, is readily absorbed by water, which fakes up 870 times 
(See Asbestos.) its own volume of the gas, forming the liquor ammonise 

AuicxjBCvvis,a-mi'-kueku'‘H-e . — ItnotunfrequentJy of the chemist, or liquid ammonia, as it is generally 
happens that a counsel, not retained in a cause before improperly called. Ammonia is found in very small 
the court, mentions some case within his knowledge quantities in the air, being evolved during the deeom- 
Which has been derided, bearing on the point under position of most animal substances, more especially 
disoussion, or makes a suggestion in aid or the argu- excrements and urine. Ammonia forms an infinite 
ment. He is then styled umicue eurim, or friend of the number of salts with the different aoids, most of them 
court. . similar in their properties to the corresponding salts 

Amides, dm'-ide *. — The amides are compounds of potash and soda, 
formed from ammonia by the substitution of one or Ammonia, Acetate or, or Smn or Mixdebkbus, 
more equivalents of a metalloid, a halogen, or used in medicine as a refrigerant and diaphoretic, 
an arid base, for one or more equivalents of the Ammonia, Carbonate or.— 1 The eesqni-carbonate of 
hydrogen. ammonia forms the smelling-salts of the chemist's shop. 

Ammonia. T^chlonualde. Dlrdodsnitde. Acetamide. generally called Preston salts. Solution of carbonate 

{ H f Cl ( I _ f C t H *0, (acetyl) of ammonia is sometimes used as an emetic. It is also 

H H<C1 N<I N< H used in the manufacture of unfermented bread. It it 

H l Cl ( H tH used in medicine as a stimulant. 

Inorganic amides are not very numerous; but the Ammonia, Nitratb of.— This salt is used in the 
number of acid bases in organic chemistry being laboratory for the production of nitrous oxide, or 
almost endless, the organic amides are correspond- laughing-gas. The crystals are melted in a retort, at a 
ingly numerous. (See Amines.) gentle heat, nitrous oxide being given off, and water 

Akedinb, the soluble portion of starches, remaining behind. 

Ajcadogbn, o-wtid'-o-yen, a hypothetic base, oon- NH,ONO* = 2NO + 4HO. 

taming two equivalents of hydrogen to one of Ammonia, Sulfhatb of .— 1 This Salt, which is much 
nitrogen. , used as a cereal manure, is obtained in great quantities 

Amines, dm^ities. — The amines are compounds by neutralizing bone- or gasdiqnor with sulphuric 
formed from ammonia, in the same way as the amides, acid, evaporating and crystallizing, 
byvthe substitution of a metal or salifiable compound Ammoniac, Gum.— This substance, which is often 
*»dicle. confused with the salts of ammonia, is a concrete juice. 

Ammonia. Potamamine. Trizlncomine. Ethylamlne. procured from at unknown tree growing in Persia and 
__ f g „ fZn fC*H, (ethyl) Abyssinia, it occurs in agglutinated masses called 

jS< H Hju N<Zn N < H team, and Is used in medicine as a stimulant and ex* 

IH _ CH LZn L H pectorant. When softened with vinegar, it forms a 

Metallic amineB are less numerous than those formed plaster, which has been used for the last 2,000 years, 
from organic bases. (See Amides.) and has survived all changes in medicine. 

Ammon, or Amuw, tim'-mon, in Heathen Myth., was Ammoniac, Sal. (See Ammonium, Chloride or.) 

the name of a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, who Ahmoniacum, &m'-mo-ni'-a*kunt, a fetid gum-resin 

was considered by the Greeks to be synonymous with used in Med. It exudes from the stem of an umbelli* 
their Jupiter. His chief city was Thebes, which was ferous plant known to botanists as Zbrema ammonia- 
thence called the city of Ammon (No-Ammon, in the caw, which grows in Persia and the adjacent parts of 
Old Testament), and by the Greeks Diospolis, or city Asia. It is occasionally prescribed as an expectorant. 
Of Jupiter. In the temples of the holy city he is re- and is applied externally to promote the absorption of 
presented as sitting upon a throne, holding the symbols tumours and chronic swellings of the joints, 
of life and power, ana wearing a crown with a peculiar Ammonlr Aqua, Ammonia (Liquid), Ahmonub 
ornament of two feathers and a long band behind, fall- (Liquob), Ammonia (Solution of).— The solution of 
ittg'down to hie feet. He isalso sometimes represented gaseous ammonia in water is called by all the above 
vgrii a ram's head, or with the ;head of a ram and the names. As stated under Ammonia, water absorbs 
«wy Of a sphinx. - - 870 times its volume of ammomacal gas, forming a 

. ^ AjtmONI a, V olatile Alkali, Animal Alkali, or colourless transparent liquid, having a characteristic 
TO of Haetshobn, dm-tno'-ni-a. — Ammonia pungent smell, a burning caustic taste, and a strong 
it a gaseous compound, possessing the properties alkaline reaction. At its greatest strength its specitio 
^ wa8 . fl , r ® t parity is *850, and it can only be kept in closely- 

by Ihieetley, in the year 1774, who named it stoppered bottles. It is modi by passing the gsa 
al k al in e air. He prooursdit from sal-ammoniac; whence through distilled water kept near froezing-pointby 
ilaname. ^By submittum it to heat, he found it to means of ice. It is of great use in the laboratory as a 
1^5? A! 11 ?® P 8 ** 8 # 40 one of nitrogen, re-agent, dissolving manv oxides and salts insoluble in 

It is difficult to form if by the direct union of those water. It is employed in medicine as a stimulant, 
gasesj but wherever nascent hydrogen and nitrogen There are two degrees of strength used,— -the liquor 
are eliminated by any chemical action, a portion of ammonias fortior, of *850; and the ordinary liquor 
ammonia is always found in the resulting compound, ammonim, or spirits of hartshorn, of *880. Mixed with 
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oolite formations, end are so abundant in some parts 
of Burgundy, that the roads are pared with them. The 
animal thatinhebitedthis shell was provided with air- 
eaoa, by means of which it could nse or sink in the 
water ; and its aheBy covering, necessarily delicate in 


the persons actually concerned in the execution of his 
father, • 

Aiptios, or Asaaoar, &*'-**.<«, in Midwifery, is the 
membranous bag la which the fwtua is inclosed 
in the womb, and which also contain* the Uquor 
amnii. It is composed of three membranes ; an outer, 
or filamentous one, called decidua ; a middle, named 
the chorions and an inner, called the amnio** 

Amohum, m Bot.,agen, of plants be- 

longing to the uat. ord. Zi*giberacem> the Ginger 


order to float, was made strong enough to bear the 
pressure of great depths by its tubular form and in- 


ternal ribs orsui 
Annoiaim.—The existence of * hypothetic com* 
pound metal called ammonium, and having the consti* 
tutionNH,, has been assumed. as the only method of 


form and in- **<* yields the so-called grains of Paradise, or Guinea 


tution 5H« ( has been assumed, as the only method of 
explaining the perfect analogy that exists between the 
salts of ammonia and those or the varions metals. An 
equivalent of ammonia united to an equi valent of water 
is oupposed'to form the oxide of this metal, NH,+HO 
** (NH 4 )0, corresponding to potasaa, the oxide of 
potassium KG. The following comparison between the 
compounds of ammonia and those of other metals will 
show the working of this theory at a glance. 


Vinegar, Host of the fruits called cardamoms,*© 
largely employed in medicine as stimulants, are pro- 
duced by plants included in this genus t thus, A. ccwv 
dgmomum yields the round cardamoms ; A. maximum t 
the Java : A. Korarma, thekorarima; wAA.glotmwm, 
both the large and small round China cardamoms. 

Am onma, a-raoryb. in Bet., the bastard indigo, a 
gen. of plants befooging to the net. ord, Zaguntinosea. 


The typical species, A, JfrtUeo9a t is a native of South 
Carolina, and is cultivated in Itegtisk jardens. Its 


K... ......... ...Metal. 

JiaO ..... Oxide. 

AgOl .Chloride. 

CaO, 50,: titrate. 
BaO, SO , . .. Sulphate. 


imj .MetaL 
5H % )0 ....... ..Oxide. 

NH JCl ....Chloride. 

NH«)r., .... Iodide. 

5HJO,50 l ...5itrafce. 
5H*)0, SO,... Sulphate, 


flower is purple or violet, fitfid very irregular, the corolla 
wanting both wings and keel; its leaf is very dark green. 
The root, when peeled, is sometimes ekewedas a remedy 
for toothache. A blue dy e-etuff reaemblingindigo, but 
much interior, may be obtained from this plant : hence 
the common name for the genus. * 


The theory of the existence of a compound metal is 
borne out not only by analogy, but by actual experi- 
ment. If a few globules of mercury are immersed in 
a solution of chloride of potassium, and au electric 
current be passed through them, the mercury gradually 
■wells up ante a pasty mass, which experiment has 
proved to be an amalgam of mercury and potassium. 
If chloride of ammonium be substituted, the same 
effect takes place, the only difference bring, that the 
bulk of the mercury is much more increased, and at 
last floats on the solution, from its lightness. The for* 
mation of this amalgam seems not only to demonstrate 
the existence of ammonium, but also to show that it is 
a metri, ucm-metallic amrigams being unknown . When 
thrown into Water, these amalgams form solutions of 
potash and ammonia respectively, with the evolution 
/ofhyfltqi^ 

called sal-amjpouiao, or muriate of ammonia.. .It ft 

or g*a- 

•St* animal matter, anS'Stay^Ihwi ^it^ade from 

It ^mnehuted tetfaemte,^^me^Slyte^^^ 
iron, copper, and brass. It may be formed direotly by 
the union of dry ammonia and chlorine, 
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then otter classes made use of 
the staircase Cf # which gave access to the floor of 
the tetwmediate landing or corridor, E, and then 
either ascended by the staircase F to the second 
division of benches, or by the staircase D to the 
second exterior corridor, and thence by the staircase 
G to the third division of benches, and higher still 
by other staircases in a diflfereut direction, to the third 
exterior corridor, which communicated with the upper- 
most division of behches. These different staircases 


Amphora, ftm'-JfcrS (Gr. (mpkwren» a Atom aayAi, 




l^’]r«uaau : -TSTissu consisted of two 
etoriiis ofoiti^M^deaftud; an attic. The lower story 
is very separated by 

bnttjf&ifli in the Gothic style, 

crowned capital A regular entablature 

encircles the htefidiag, and breaks in projection over 
ererybuttres*. Theexfcerior circuit consists of sitty 
open Arches, df ..^hto - «»tr«mUicra of the 

dnhne^ pedixnettts ; these 

were lorraerhrthe grand entrances, The vicissitudes 
of this it as 

Wonderful ^ it v as we 


-were- lornacny *»« vunseituae* >/ • ;■; •; •. . vj * ••> 

of this edchrAtod ediaoe are BO huaieroaB'tfeat it ia .. - . v 

we. .: • .v -i 1 ' ■ -' : - 

find it at the iwte«ent( ^ the Visigoths con- ■• 

verted it into *JtaM,vSAlttM *m tatoh^ forth* 

Bwweiie, wbo*^i<H^ia of it tffl tbe, *<a#.ot « cwpion)? « W 
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Ajaiplexica5 


from having a handle or ear on each side of the aeok. 

Its form and siae varied, hot it waa usuaUv loueand 

narrow, frequently about % or 8* feet in height; by 
about 0 inches in diameter, terminating at the lower 
extremity almost in * point* to admit of inaprtionirato 
a stand or the ear tli, in order to keep it. upright. They 
were generally used for preserving oil, wine, honey, 
grapes, or othex fruits? btttalso as cinerary urns. 

Homer mentions amphor® both of gold and stone, and 

in later time* glass amphora were not uncommon. 

Earthen anaphora of the Homan period have occa- 

sionally baenfonnd in England. The amphora wee 
also a measure of capacity among the Greeks and 

Romans. The Roman amphora contained 43 sectaries, 


or about J 

Attic or f 

Romans the a 

ingeboufeat 

measure 

Smith’s 

AursAxxoiV] 
brace, eauli$ 3 a 
which Is enlarged 


X piut^Bngliah wine measure j the 

* ut one third more. Among the 

was also a dry measure, contain* 

The Venetians still have a liquid 

containing about 10 quarts. — ktf. 

Greek ond Soman Antiquities. 

i tleoB r 4~kawl (Lat. amvleeti, to em- 
yin Bet., a term applied to a leaf 
to clasp the stem 


... . » its base, so as 

from which it springs, as in fool’s par 
Amtuvatio n, &m*pu-tai'.shun (tat. aviptcto, I prune 
or lop o®, in Snrg.,isaterm applied to denote the ope* 
ration of cuttii^ off a limb or some par t of the body. 
The human frame is so constituted that if one member 
be diseased, the whole body suffers with it ; and fre- 
quently the life of an individual may depend upon the 
removal of an injured or diseased member. The an- 
cients, while they saw the necessity of cutting off a 
limb, shrank from the operation with dismay, for they 
knew of no means of stopping the hemorrhage but 
red-hot irons and boiling oil or resin ; and hence, be* 
sides the Buffering entailed upon the patient, their 
operations were seldom successful. The advance of 
modern surgery is here very marked, not only in the 
improved methods and appliances for operating; but, 
from their increased knowledge of the human body, 
surgeons are now able to determine with far greater 
accuracy when an operation is necessary, or, by a 
minor operation, are able frequently to save a limb, 
little or at all impaired, which even half a century 
ago would have been ruthlessly sacrificed; while the 
recent introduction ofc anaesthetics has been of ines- 
timable value to the patient. An amputation may 
be performed by what is termed the circular, the 
double-flap, or the single-flap operation. In proceed 
Ing to amputate, the patient is first placed ip a conve 
nient position, and the main arfceryis compressed by the 
tourniquet tae* Topairxqiwr) or by the band of a skilled 
assistant. The circular operation is performedby first 
detaching the skin a short distance below where the 
amputation is to be made. It is then drawn upwards, 
ana the muscles divided down to the bone, which is 
then sawn through. The arteries are then seized with 
a small forceps, drawn slightly out, and tied with a 
thread, after which the skin is brought over the wound, 
and either stitched or held together by strips of adhe- 
sive plaster. The double-flap operation differs from 
the above, in that the skin and muscles are cut down 
in a Slantmg manner, on opposite sides, so as to form 
two flaps, which are then drawn up, and the knife car- 
ried round the bone, dividing any flesh that may s till 
be adhering to it; after which the surgeon saws the 
bone. It is objected to this method, that it makes a 
greater wound, and that the arteries, front being cut 
obliquely* will b® less sapure^ tied ; but it is in favour 
with many, who mafotam that there is Uttl® force in 

sated greater protection afforded by the 

flaps to the bone, 3Pfae single-flap operation is seldom 
resorted to, unless where a .portion of the limb is de- 



stroyed onone 
the flap from 
Manttali 
AMUt*T, 
pended), is an 
otherwise 
diseases, 

Asranged ina parti 



it becomes necessary to take 
lie 'ride.;—* Mtf. Fergusou’s 

ihf^ t hamdet, something bus- 
i.Ag*ig-.fn«iw4 the neck, At carried 
^ char# frtah accidents, 
„. ^ ^vwfl^Atpnes,. : 
•ometluies sentences ... or. words. : 

(d racea, MmS/mg the savages 

he Arabs, Turks, Ac. From 





the (JrideMfiT^F 

'kUd:.''"* 


ansthtyt 


sefl to Greece 

,w*4y prevised In the early 
>krn from tie IfeeiqtDeiit detum- 

Even At t|n present time, in 
, _ dfBngiand, faith in the virtue of certain 
charm* -oesi^ - .. . 

sutag ammriiS woman, 

netthcT of whom cau p«r»ans% institute A suit. The 
next frieafl is liableTor oosts |f an adverse decision bo • 
come to aeainBt 'the pkyty fl&r whAm he acts. Alien 
amy is a foreigner ferirc, subject to some prince in 
friendship with us', (fltos Afltasr,) ' 

. Asnmnixs*,.. ih.Bot.,; 
a sob-ord. of the mat. ord. Kotaam, This division in- 
cludes most of our stone-fruTt trees, Is the ahboud, 
the plum, and the cherry;. •' ;; Th* 
and young shoots of many When 

moistened with water, yield a* it is 

commonly termed, prussic sola. Their barks have 
generally astringent and febrifugal ptopeities, and 
yield a kind of gum. (The term a derived from Lat. 
amygdala, an almond,) i, 

Amygdalin, &m-ig'-d3-lin t a white crystalline solid, 
found in bitter almonds, peach-kernels, ana laurel- 
leaves. By the sotidn oftbe alkalies amygdaUc acid may 
be formed. Sweet almonds contam no araygdalin. 

AMTopatPs, (Qr. amygdaU, almond), 

a gen. of plants belonging to the net. wd. #Mae<?<r. 
The typical species is Atnffffdaltts eamwnnis, the almond- 
tree, or which there are two varieties ; namely. A. com- 
munis, var. dulcU, yielding sweet almonds, a na A, com- 
munis, var. amara, which produces bitter almonds. The 
almond-tree grows wild in Syria and other parts of 
Asia, also in northern Africa, and is ©Ate naively cul- 
tivated in the sou them parts of Europe. In England 
it ijl grown more for the sake of its early spring 
blossoms than for its fruit, which seldom comes to per- 
fection. A fixed oil, commonly known as oil of almonds, 
is obtained by expression from sweet almonds, and the 
residue, which contains gum, vegetable albumen, and 
emulsion, is sold under the name of almond-powder. 
Bitter almonds, when merely subjected to pressure, 
yield a similar oil. They also contain emulsion, and, 
in addition to this and the other constituents of sweet 
almonds, a nitrogenous substance, called avtygdalin. 
Wheu bitter almonds are moistened with water, the 
emulsion and amygdahn mutually rc-act upon each 
other, and form a poisonous volatile oil, which is 
known as the essential oil of bitter almonds, and 
which is used, in small quantities, for flavouring 
custards «and pastry, also for scenting soups. Amyy- 
dalus pertica ;s the peach-tree of our gardens, and a 
variety of the same species produces the nectarine. 
Peach-blossoms have been emyloyed in medicine as » 
vermifuge, and the kernel of the fruit may be deed for 
the same purposes as the bitter almond. 

Amyl, Am'-U (C, 0 Hi % ), a compound radicle, dis- 
covered by Frank land, by acting on iodide of amyl with 
zinc. It is an oily liquid, boiling »t $U°, and homo- 
logous with methyl, ethyl, &c, Like them, it forms au 
oxide or other, and a hydrated oxide, or alcohol. 

« rr. . 

• §* j ®s> alcohol, is formed during the dis- 
tillation of common alcohol from grain or potatoes by 
the decomposition of the starch contained in them; 
hence its name. The fusel, or foase} pil of potato- 
spirit, consists almost entirely of emylie alcohol. It is 
this substance that gives to many spirits their noxious 
properties. It. may be easily ri^ogniaed by rubbing a 
few drops of the spirit on the hands s ylm vinous 
alcohol and water evaporate first, lea^ng the amylie 
alcohol behind, which is easily recognised by its 
characteristic odour. It gives ^ acrid 

taste, and is most commottly found f*» inferior rum. 
When distilled with dilute scdphuric' acid and bi- 
chromato of potash, it 8ee )| 

the salts of which are mncb uecd in inedicine. Heated 
with dry phosphoric aeid» A byflrocarbon, oalled amy- 
lenc, is formed, wldch has begn much used as an 
antesthetic, ^ . ;■ ^ 

Amyla ittKB. ,(^e A*riri8Aand Asnrt.) ■ 

AMYXKKE. ..■■■■ 

Amyiac Atcoaop. i#H Amu) 
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Amyridaoe» An alogy 

Axtoid acbjr, <W-i-ri-dai'-ss-e, in Bot., the Myrrh nifty be destroyed, and the seed will greatly improve 
and Frankincense ord. There are about 50 specie* ha flavour. The milky juice will stain linen black. . 
known, all native* of tropical regions. The most im- Anachronism, iin-&k f ~ro-nim (Gr. ana, upwards, 
portant are described under the head* of the generate chrodoe, time), ia a name given to an error in chrono- 
which they belong. ■ logy, by which the date of an event i* placed earlier 

Ahyris, dm' Afit, in Bot,, a gen. of tropical plant* than it really happened. Anachronisms ate net on* 
belonging to the nat, Ord. Amgrid^ioem. Many species frequency to be found in work* of art, and are some* 
yield fragrant resins, and A. bahamifera is said to times introduced for the sake of effect; as where 
furnish, besides, ft kind of rosewood. '' Schiiler, m his ** Piceolimini," apeak* of a “ lightning- 

Asa, nV-na, a'*na, is a termination added to the names conductor/' although not invented till 150 year* later, 
of remarkable men, to designate collections of their An error on the other side, where an event is placed 
sayings, extracts irom their writings, or, generally, later than it Should be, is called a parachronism, 
any particulars concerning them. It is put in the form Anaconda. (See Bkaks*.) V 

of the Latin neuter plural, and sign! fie* properly Anacyclyb, tln-a-ei'-klu* (Gr. ana, in tho form of, 
matters or things about, or relating to, the'person to and fykloe, a circle), in Bot., a gen. of plantB belong- 
whose %a«H* it is annexed. — Example: Johnsonians, ing to the nat, ord. Corngositea, The root of A. pyre- 
Walpohaua.— d&, or d, in medical prescriptions, thrum, pellitorr of Spain, is employed in medicine as an 
denotes that an equal quantity of each of the iugre- energetic local irritant and sialogogue, its properties 
dieuts is to be taken. depending on the presence of a volatile oil. 

Awabavtibtb, dn'Chbap'-tiita (<3t. ana, again, and Anemia, J-ne'-m-a (Gr. a, not, and aima, blood), 
baptize, I baptize), a term applied generally to such in Path., a term used to denote a deficiency of the 
Christiana a* hold that baptism is only to be adminis* red globules or colouring matter of the blood. It is 
tered to adults, and insist upon the necessity of a characterized by a pale wary complexion, and a pallor 
second baptism to all who join their communion . The in those parts, as the lips, which are generally suffused, 
name, however, is properly applied Co a sect of reli- It is to be treated with pure air, nourishing diet, and 
gious fanatics that sprang up in Germany soon after tonics, such as iron. 

the commencement of tlie Reformation. Wot only did Anesthetics, tin'-eee-thei'-iki (Or, «, privative, and 
they insist upon re-baptism, but they pretended to aisihanomai, I feel), a term given to those substances 
divine revelations, and held many absurd or dangerous which produce insensibility in tljo whole or part of the 
heresies, as independence of all civil authority, human body, generally by acting on the nervous sys- 
equality of rank, community of goods, plurality of tem. The most familiar instance of anrosthesia is that 
wives, Ac. Tho. leader of this sect was one Thomas produced by an overdoee of alcohol, in the case of 
Miinzer, a pastor in Alstedt, in Thuringia, who, after drunken people, who become utterly insensible to 
having adopted the principles of the Reformation, pain. Nitrous oxide, or laughing-gas, was the first 
turned aside to these heresies. He subsequently anesthetic which was used for the production of in- 
went to Waldshut, on the borders of Switzerland, sensibility to pain under surgical operations. This was 
which became the ehiof seat of the body; whence their superseded by ether, which in turn gave way to chlo- 
doctrines spread through Swit zerland, Wfestphalia, roforin. (SVie Chloroform.) Amylene has been much 
Holstein, and the Netherlands, in spite of the severest, employed as an anaesthetic, but has been abandoned, 
persecutions. The rising of the peasantry in Fran- Kerosoleno, a product of coal tar, is much used and 
conia, in 1525, fell in with their views, and, in a battle recommended by American practitioners. It is almost 
which was fought soon alter, Miinzer was taken impossible to overrate the advantages attendant upon 
prisoner and slam. The sect, however, still continued to the judicious use of anaesthetics in surgical operations, 
gain ground, and, in 1532, a body of them, under John Countless lives have been saved by them, and opera- 
Matthias, a baker, of llaeriem, and John lioccoldt, lions have been performed under their influence un- 
a tailor of Leyden, surprised and took the city of dreamt of by surgeons twenty years ago. The injurious 
Munster. Her© th% gave themselves up to the effects attributed to chlorotorm are so few and far 
greatest extravagances, and Matthias proclaimed him- between, as to be nothing in comparison with 'the bene- 
self king of Mount Zion, the name given to Miinster. fits arising from its use. This latter remark applies 
Matthias was cut off in a sully which he headed specially t o its administration during childbirth, 
against the bishop of Miinster's troops, and was sue- Anagr.aH, an'-a-grnm (Gr. <i»u, backwards, and 
ceeded by Roccoldt. At length, the city was taken gramma, alettcr), is the formation of a new word or 
by the bishop, in 1535, and Booooldt and many others phrase out of another word or phrase, by the trails- 
w"cre put to death. The principles of the Anabaptists position of the letters ; as, evil, live ; Qalern *, Angelua; 
had taken deep root in various parts, particularly in Moralio Nelson, Honor eat it Nilo. 
the 'Netherlands. Here Menno Simon, a native of Anagybis, dn-aj'-i^rie (Gr.), in Bot., a gen. of 
Friesland, and a man of great eloquence, while main- leguminous plants. The seeds of A. faetida are very 
taining the opinions of the Anabaptists upon baptism, poisonous. 

preached against their extravagances, and founded the A na i.cimb, B-nM'-seem, a silicate of soda and alumina, 

sect of Moononites. {See Mennonitbs.) remarkable for peculiar optical properties possessed 

Anabasis* iin-M'-ineu (Gr. anabasis, an ascent, by it. (See Polarization or Light.) 
an expedition), the name of two ancient historical Analkvtics, an^aAep' - tike (Qr. analepsie, re- 
works. 1. The Anabasis of Cyrus, by Xenophon, giving suming, recovery), a term in Med., applied to those 
an account of the unfortunate ex pedition of the younger means that are resorted to, to restore the body to a 
Cyrus against hi* brother, the Persian king Artaxerxes, state of health, whether medicines, diet, or regimen, 
and of Hie retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks under Analogy, a*ml-oye (Gr. attalogia, the same ratio 
Xenophon. 2. The Anabasis of Alexander, by Arrian, or proportion), properly signifies a similarity of ratios 
giving an account of the campaign of. Alexander the or relations, though it is frequently applied, also, to a 
Great. „ similarity of things. A ratio or relation between two 

AnaCARDTacise, iin'Q-kar'-tH-aV^e-e, in Bot., the objects denotes that they are compared together in 
Cashew-nut, or Sumach ord. of plants. There are reference to some quality wliich they bMh possess in 
19 genera and about 100 species, nearly all of which common, or to some manner in which the one is 
are natives of tropical regions. They yield, by.exu- affected by the other. In this way we speak of one 
dation, resins and gums, or acrid and occasionally thing being greater, smaller, or more beautiful than 
poisonous juices. The fruits and seeds of some species another; of the relation of a child to his parents ; of 
are edible. a prince to his people. It is, however, only when we 

Anacaaditju* Bn* a -kar'-di - um (Gr. ana, with, corn© to compare relations, when we find that the rela- 
kardia, the heart), in Bot. , a gen. of plants belonging cion or ratio of two things is like the relation of two 
to the nat. ord. Amcardiaoea. The species A. occi* other things* that we properly have an analogy. A 
dentate, the cashew-uut, a native of the 'West Indies, may resemble It, but there is no analogy between 
is remarkable for its large fleshy peduncle, which is them ; but if A bears the same relation to IS that C 
eaten as a fruit, and its juice, when tormented, forms docs' to D, tfapu there is analogy. In relation we hare 
a kind of wine. Hitch peduncle bears a small kidney- only two terms or objects of oompariBon ; in analogy 
shaped nut, the pericarp, of which is very acrid, but we must have four, though it is not necessary that all 
the seed* arc edible. By roasting the nut, the acridity the four be different ; for A may bear the same relation 
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to B that B does to C. Two things may be connected 
by analogy, though they bear in themselves no resem- 
blance to each other j lot, in analogy, all other attri- 
butes are kept out of view but those in which they 
agree. Thus, the bark of a tree is analogous to the 
skin of an animal, though there is no resemblance be- 
tween them. In reasoning from analogy, we proceed 
upon tile assumption that things which have many 
observed attributes in common have other not observed 
attributes, also in common. If we have observed that 
two or more things agree in several internal and essen- 
tial characters, we are disposed to conclude that they 
agree likewise’in all other essential characters,— that 
they belong to the same class. Analogy concludes 
from something observed to something not observed ; 
from something within the sphere of actual experience 
to something beyond it. Analogy can only give us 
a high degree of probability, for the simple reason, 
that it is impossible, under anv condition, to inter the 
unobserved from the observed- “ Analogy,’* says Sir 
W. Hamilton, “is certain, in proportion — 1, to the 
number of congruent observations ; 2. to the number 
of congruent characters observed; 3. to the import- 
ance of these characters and their essentiality to the 
object; and 4. to the certainty- that the characters 
really belong to the objects, and that a partial cor- 
respondence exists. Like induction, analogy can only 
pretend, at best, to a high degree of probability. It 
may have a high degree, of certainty, but it never 
reaches to necessity." — Ref Hamilton's Logic; MilTa 
Zagic; English, Cydopesdia. 

Analysis, (Gr. analyo, I loosen or untie), 

in Log., is a method of reasoning by which we resolve 
or separate a whole into its constituent parts, and is 
opposed to Syniketrie, in which the parts are collected 
into a whole. 

Analysis, in Chem., is the term applied to 
that important branch of research which has for its 
object the determination of the constituent parts 
of compound substances. The word is also used, 
in a restricted sense, to denote a series of ope- 
rations for ascertaining the constituents of a single 
compound. We may, therefore, speak generally of 
chemical analysis, or refer particularly to the analysis 
of a certain salt. Analysis being the separation of the 
component parts of a substance, is directly opposed to 
synthesis, which may be defined as the putting together 
of elements so os to form a compound. In most 
analytical operations, however, the chemist works by 
synthesis, as he usually separates two bodies by means 
of a third, which unites with one of them. (See Arn- 
NXXX.j It is not always necessary to actually separate 
the component parts iu order to ascertain their nature, 
as occasionally changes of colour, or other results, on 
the addition of the proper tests, indicate the consti- 
tuents. If the analyst merely seeks a knowledge of the 
general nature of the substance under examination, 
he is satisfied when, by the application Of certain tests, 
and by the performance of certain operations, he has 
obtained evidence of the presence of those elements of 
which the coxnpouud is made up, and the analysis he 
performs is called a qualitative one ; but if he desires 
to ascertain not only the nature but the actual amount 
of the elements present, he must separate the consti- 
tuents of the compound completely from each other, 
and obtain them either pure, or in some well-known 
form of combination ; he then appeals to the balance 
or measure, and the analysis he performs is called a 
quantitative one. The balance was formerly employed 
whenever great accuracy was required; but of late, 
methods of volumetric analysis have been brought 
to great perfection. By volumetric analysis is under- 
stood the use of measured bulks of test-liquids, con- 
taining known quantities, by weight, of certain sub- 
stances capable of producing, with a solution of 
the assay, sufficiently marked effects to show with pre- 
cision the complete conversion of the body sought to 
be estimated, into a compound, the nature of which is 
perfectly known, . ■ The. methods employed for deter- 
mining the amount of real acid or alkali in certain 
commercial products, will be fully described in another 
portion of the work. [See Tphujmriuo Analysis.) 
Mmerajsmay be analyzed qualitati vely by means of the 
blowpipe. (See Blowpipe.) An analysis is said to be 
prommut* when the compound substance is resolved 
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into components which are themselves comp 
ultimate when the decomposition is carried to its fur- 
thest limits, that is to say, when the compound is 
resolved into its elements, or the simplest forms of 
matter. Shus, wheat flour, when subjected to proxi- 
mate analysis, yields gluten, albumen, starch, sugar# 
gum, oil# and saline matter ; but each of these proxi- 
mate principles is % compound, and may be further 
divided by ultimate analysis ; the gluten and albumen 
into the elements oarhoii, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and phosphorus ; and the starch, sugar, gum, 
and oil, into the first three of these elements. (See 
Chemistry, Test.) Eqf. (Elementary work) , Bow- 
man’ s Eraodcal Chemistry j (complete manual j , Ere* 
senius’s Chemical Analysis. 

Analysis, Eudiomethical, (See Evnr-OMf V»Y.) 

Anamirta, da - a * mr * -ia, ia fiot., a gen, of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Menispernutocw. 
The species Anamyrta paniculata, or cocvulux, is a 
beautiful climbing plant, which is a native of the 
Malabar coast and the Indian archipelago. Its 
fruit is poisonous, and is extensively employed by 
poachers lor taking fish and game, and by dishonest 
publicans for adulterating malt liquors. (See Coccuntrs 
In Dices.) 

Ananassa, ftn-arnas'-sa, in Bot., a gen. of plants# 
belonging to the nat. ord. Bromeliucem. The species 
A. eativa furnishes the delicious fruit known os the 
pine-apple. A large number of pme-applcs are now 
brought to Eu gland from the Bahama Islands, but in 
flavour and Jusckmaness they are much inferior to 
those cultivated in hothouses. The fibres obtained 
from the thick leaves of the plant have been made into 
paper, cordage, and textile fabrics. 

Anaf-est, un'-a-pcst, in Greek and Latin Metre, ia 
a foot consisting of two short syllables followed by a 
long one. 

AnakcHy, iin'-ar-Jce (Or. a, not, and arche, govern- 
ment), ia u term applied to a society living without 
any regular government ; it may be as savages, in a 
state of nature, or a people who have thrown off the 
sovereign power. 

Anas. [See Duo*.) 

An astatica, un-a-stfii'-i-lea (Gr. anistemi, I rise 
Lgain), in Bot., a gen. of cruciferous plants. 
The principal species ia A. hierockuntma, the rose 
of Jericho, which ie found in fho deserts of Egypt 
and Syria. This plant is remarkable for its hy* 
grometrio properties ; thus, when full grown, and 
its branches have become dry and withered, it con- 
tracts so os to assume the form of a ball, in which 
state it is blown kitkei and thither by the winds; but, 
if it then mebts with any moisture, it uncoils and for a 
time seems to regain life. 

Anastatic I'mnting.— This process is founded 
on the principle that oil repels water, and vice versti; 
that metals repel water more than oil, a weak solution 
of gum, or phosphoric acid, and that new print will 
transfer itself by means of pressure to any smooth 
Buriaee. A printed page or engraving is moistened 
with a weak solution of phosphoric acid in gum- water, 
and pressed with considerable force on a sheet of zinc. 
The oily printing-ink leaves its impression on the plate 
in the form of a facsimile of the original, the space 
between the letters or lines being filled up with water. 
An inked roller is passed over the plate, and. leaves tho 
ink only on the impression; the rest of the plat© being 
wet, repelling the oily matter. Any number of ira- 
pressious may be pulled, all perfect fan -simile* of the 
original. (Sse Lithogjufhy and Zinoogbafuy.) 

Anastomosis, fai'-ds-to-mo'-ei* (Gr- ana, through, 
and stoma, a mouth), a term used iuAnat. to denote the 
communication of tho blood-vessels with each other. 
The necessity of a constant supply of blood to every 
part of the human body has led to a wise provision, 
by which, though even one of the larger arteries be- 
j -come obstructed, there are numerous smaller ones 
communicating with the same part, which, by the in- 
creased pressure upon them, become enlarged, and 
supply its place. 

Ana.the.ua, a-nUth'.e-ma, a term derived from the 
Greek, and signifying properly something set apart for 
holy purposes, usually an offering or present made to 
some deity, and placed in a temple. It also denoted 
an animal offered in sacrifice to the gods, and hence 
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own® to signify ft parson devoted to destruction. In mibclavianvein, by theright lymphatic or rtehttfcaraeks 
the Church the term came to fee used as a form of duet. The secretions are those fluids secreted w 
onOemMitmiofttioo, but differed from simple excom- separated from the blood. The term is sometimes 
munication in being attended with execrations and used to include the excretions which ore thrown off 
corses. When a heretic renounced his efrors, and from the body as useless or noxious, as urine fromfhe 
was received into the bosom of the Church, be wss bladder, perspiration from the skin j but it improperly 
accustomed to declare his heresy ** anathema,” or a applied only to such products as are secreted man th» 
thing accursed. blood, but still retained in the system for the perform- 

Ahatoitt , a-n&t/-o*me, is a term derived from the ance of certain subordinate actions. These are,— JL 
Greek verb amrfrmno, I cutup, and properly signifies saliva, secreted by the saliva] glands of the mouth; 
the separation of a thing into parts by cutting. All 2. gastric juice, by the stomach; 3. pancreatic juice, 
material substances either are or hove been, or arc by the pancreas ; 4. bile, by the liver ; 6. tears, by the 
not and have not been, possessed or endowed with life, lachrymal gland; 6. milk, by the martmary glands; 
The former hove an organized structure, in which, in 7. semen, by the testes; 8. oil, by the vessels of the 
the living state, changes take place, and proefeses are adipose tissue ; 9. synovia, fey the synovial glands of 
corned tjp noeessary to their existence. The latter the joints ; and 10. mucus, by the mucous glands, 
ore composed of homogeneous particles, and are sub- The organized solids of the human body ate usually 
ject only to mechanical or chetaical changes . I n the dividedinto the following seventeen elementary tissues : 
former are comprehended all plants and animals, —l. Bono, or osseous tissue, which forms the frame- 
in the latter all mineral or inorganic substances. It work of the body, to which the other structures arc 
is to the former of these two great divisions that the attached, or in w hich they are contained. 2. Muscular 
term anatomy is applied. It is the art of dissecting tissue, consisting of fine fibres, which are for the most 
organised bodies for the purpose of ascertaining their part collected into distinct organs called muscles, by 
internal structure ; it is -also the science which deals means of which the active movements of the body are 
with the knowledge thus acquired, and deduces general performed. 8. Adipose tissue, which constitutes the 
principles From it. As organized bodies naturally form fat of the body as well as the marrow of the bones. 
theniBelvs into two distinct classes, — plants and oni- 4. Areolar, cellular, • or connective tissue, a soft fils- 
mals; so we have vegetable anatomy, or the anatomy mentous substance of considerable tenacity and elasti- 
of plants, and animal anatomy, or the anatomy of city, which is extensively distrilpitod oVer the body, aod 
animals. Animal anatom.?, again, is subdivided into forms the connecting medium of aH the other tissues, 
comparative anatomy, which treats of the structure 5. Fibrous tissue, formed of a number of minute fibres 
of all animals except man, and human anatomy, which running chiefly parallel to each other, and sparingly 
deals with the structure of man only. It is to this supplied with blood-vessels or nerves, and used for 
last that the general term anatomy is usually applied, connecting, enveloping, or binding together, various 
Human anatomy, or anatomy proper, thpn, treats parts of the human b<*dy, as tendons, ligaments, fas- 
of the several parts and organs of the human body, cite, periosteum, perichondrium, dura mater. 0. Elas- 
in respect to their form, structure, and relation to tic, or yellow tissxm.eharactemed liy possessing u high 
each other. It is usually divided into general, degreo of elasticity, and employed wherever that 
descriptive, and pathological. General anatomy quality iB required, as in forming the spinal ligamento 
treats of the nature and general properties of the subflava. 7. Cartilage, an opaque substance, usually 
separate substances of which the body is composed, of a pearly or bluish-white colour, but sometimes 
not as these exist combined in special organs, nut as yellow, covering the articular extremities of the bones, 
they form distinct snd peculiar substances. Descriptive connecting the surfaces or margins of immovable 
anatomy comprehends a description of the several bones, or lining the walls of certain cavities, also found 
parts and organs of the body, with an account of their in the ear, nose, larynx, Ac. Fibro-cortilhge is, as its 
situation, connections, and relations, as existing in the name indicates, a straetune intermediate between 
natural and healthy slate. Pathological, or morbid fibrous tissue and cartilage, partaking, in some roea- 
anatomy, traces and describes the changes produced sure, of the firmness of the one with the elasticity of the 
by disease upon healthy structures, whether existing other. 8. Nervous tissue, which goes to form the nervous 
in individual organs, or in the primitive or. oommou syst em. 9. Blood-vessels, comprising the arteries by 
substances of whieh these organs are composed. As an which the blood is conducted from the heart to «U 
account of the various parts and organs of the human parts of the body ; the veins, by which it is brought 
body, as well as of the diseases to whiefe they are back again to the heart ; and the capillaries, minute 
subject, will be found under their several names, in vessels by which it is carried from the extremities of 
other parts of this work, it is unnecessary to do more the one to those of the other. 10. Absorbent vessels 
hero than give ashort summary of the subject, referring and glands, comprising the lacteala and lymphatics, 
to these articles for more special information. together with the glands in connection with them. 11, 

General Anatomy. — The human body consists of Serous and synovial membranes, which resemble each 
Bolid and fluid substances, the fluid bearing to 111 © solid other in general form and structure, but are distiii- 
parts a general ratio of from 7 to 1 to 9 to 1. The gaisbedby the nature of their secretions; the former 
fluids of the body are various, but may be divided into lining the cavities of the body which have no outlet , as 
three classes : — the circulating nutritious fluid called the peritoneum in the abdomen, the pleurae andperi- 
the blood ; the fluids which are incessantly poured cardium in the chest, and secreting a transparent and 
into it for its renewal, vias. the chyle and lymph ; and nearly colourless fluid, which moistens the surface; 
the fluids which are separated from it by secretion, thelatter lining the cavities of the joints, and Becrcting 
OS saliva, bile, gastric juice, &e. The blood is that a viscid fluid which lubricates their surface. 12. Mu- 
well-known red fluid which, by moans of the heart, eoua membrane, which lines those internal passages of 
arteries, and veins, circulates through all parts of the the body exposed directly or indirectly to contact with 
system, and supplies the waste that is constantly going the atmosphere, and secretes a fluid of a more eon- 
on. The chyle is a milky fluid, separated from the eistent and tenacious character than the serous mem- 
chyme or digested food after it bus passed from the braues. 13. Secreting glands, a olass of organs widely 
stomach into the small intestines, and become mixed differing from each other in their nature and form, but 
with the bilo and pancreatic juice. It is absorbed by all devoted to the function of secretion. 14. Vascular 
the lacteals, and conveyed by ducts or canals to the or ductless glands, so called from their general resem- 
receptaculum chyli, where it is taken upby the thoracic bianco to secreting glands, but differing ' from them m 
duct, and poured into the blood. The lymph is a having no duct for the conveyance of their secretions, 
odourless fluid, like water, taken up by the'lymphatic which are reabsorbed or filtered through the tissues, 
vessels, which pervade almost every part of the body, or find an outlet by bursting. 15. 8kin, — cutis vera. 
It seems to differ little from chy le, except that the derma, or curium, the innermost of the three structures 
latter contains a greater preponderance erf- fatty matter, that go to makeup what is commonly termed the skin. 
The greater portion of the lymph is poured into the and which covers the whole body. 10. Figment, u 
receptaculum chyli, where it becomes mixed with the black or dork-coloured substance occurring in various 
chyle, and is carried with it into the blood ; that, parts of the body, and giving colour to the skin of th© 
however, collected from the right side of the head and negro and other dark races. 17. Epithelium, a thin 
chest, and right upper limb, is conducted into the right transparent structure covering the whole suxflice of the 
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body, os well as the walla of the different cavities, and 
named differently, according to the parts which it 
covers; as, epidermis, covering the skin ; the epithelium 
of mucous membranes, kc. 

Descriptive or Special Anatomy, is commonly divided 
into several branches, according as it regards the bones 
(Osteology) ; the articulations ; the muscles (Myology ) ; 
the blood-vessels and absorbents (Angiology) ; theuer* 
▼ous system (Neurology) ; the organs of sensation, re- 
spiration, digestion, &o, ( Splanchnology ). 

Osteology. — The number of bones in the human body 
is variable; but in tbe adult they are estimated at 
about 244. They are usually divided into long, Oat, 
and irregular long, as in the thigh and leg ; fiat, as in 
the skull and pelvis ; irregular, as in the hands and feet. 
Bones are covered with a peculiar membrane called the 
periosteum, which serves to conduct the blood-vessels 
and nerves. The osseous skeleton is divided into head, 
truck, upper and lower extremities. The head com- 
prises the nones of the cranium and those of the face, 
including three common to both. The bones of the 
cranium arc eight in number, — the frontal, in the 
fore part of the skull; the two parietal, forming a 
portion of its aides and all its superior part ; the occi- 
pital, forroingits lower and back part ; the two temporal, 
forming the lower part of the sides and part of the 
base ; the sphenoid, in the middle of the base ; and the 
ethmoid, in the middle of tbe fore part of the base. 
The bones of the face are fourteen in number,— 
the ossa nasi, which form the arch of the nose ; the 
ossalacrymalia, at the fore part of the inner edge of 
the ocular orbits ; the malar bones, forming the promi- 
nences of the cheeks; the upper maxillary bones, form- 
ing the upper jaw, and containing the upper teeth ; the 
ossa palati, situated at the posterior part of the palate, 
the nose, and the orbits ; the vomer, a flat bone, forming 
part of the septum of the nose; the ossa turbinata 
inferiors ; and the lower maxillary bones, formiug the 
lower jaw, and containing the under teeth. There are 
thirty-two teeth,— sixteen in each jaw; viz., four incisors 
or front teeth, two cuspidati or canine, four bicus- 
pidati, and six raokrea. The last molar on each side is 
called the dens mpientias, or wisdom-tooth, from not 
appearing till about tbe age of twenty-one. The os 
hyoides, or hyoid bone,is placed in the anterior and upper 
part of the neck, and hasjio osseous conncctionwith any 
other bone. The trunk is divided into the spine, thorax, 
and pelvis. The spine is a pyramidal column, extending 
from the head to the pelvis, and is composed of twenty- 
four bones, termed vertebrae. Each vertebra consists 
of a body and seven processes, and has a foramen, or 
ring, through which the spinal cord passes. They are 
divided into three classes, — the cervical, including the 
first seven; the dorsal, consisting of twelve, which are 
larger than the cervical, and are distinguished by hav- 
ing their sides and transverse processes depressed for 
connection with the ribs ; and the lumbar, consisting 
of five, which are larger than any other. The first 
two cervical vertebrae differ from the others, and are 
known as the atlas and the axis, or vertebra dentate. 
There are likewise five so-called false vertebral, on 
account of their being separate in early life, but after- 
wards uniting to form the os sacrum, which constitutes 
the posterior part of the pelvis. The thorax, which 
-contains the principal organs of circulation and respi- 
ration, is the largest of the three great cavities con- 
nected with the spine, and is formed by the sternum 
and costal cartilages in front, the twelve ribs on each 
side, and the dorsal vertebras behind. The sternum is 
a fiat narrow bone, situated in the anterior part of 
the thorax* and connected with the ribs by means of 
the costal cartilages. The ribs are twenty -four in 
number, twelve on each side, of which the first seven 
ore termed vertebra - sternal, or true ribs, and are 
attached to the sternum; three are attached to the 
costal cartilages, and ore called vertebro-costal; and 
two are termed vertebral or floating ribs { from their 
anterior extremities being free. The pelvis, or lower 
cavity of the trunk, consists of four bones, — the os 
sacrum and os coccygis behind, and the two ossa in- 
fiominata on either side. The os coooygis, which forms 
the terminal bone of the spine, is sometimes regarded, 
dike the os sacrum, as composed of four false vertebras, 
which are at first distinct, but afterwards become 
united. The ossa innominata are two irregularly- 
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shaped bones, situated one on each side of the pelvis, 
and consisting of three parts, the ilium, ischium, and 

subject. Bach of the two upper extremities isecmmmraS 
of the hones of the arm, the forearm, and the hand, and 
is united to the trunk by means of the soapula and 
clavicle, which form the shoulder. The soapula is a 
fiat triangularly-shaped bone, placed upon the Upper 
and back part of the thorax. The clavicle, or collar- 
bone, is a long bone, .something in the form of the italic 
letter /, and situate between the top of the sternum 
and the acromiofi process of the scapula. The arm 
has only one bone, the os humeri, which extends from 
the scapula to the bones of the forearm. The forearm 
consist^of two bones, the radius and ulna, which are 
parallel, and play neon each other ; thus admitting of 
freer motion in that part. The radius, so called from 
its resemblance to the spoke of a wheel, is situate on 
the outer side of the forearm. Its upper end is small, 
and forms only a small part of the elbow-joint, while 
its lower extremity is larger and forms tbe chief part 
of the wrist-joint. The ulna is placed at the inner side 
of the forearm, and differs from the radius in being 
larger at the upper than at the lower extremity* The 
bones of the hand are divided into the carpus, the 
metaoarpua, and phalanges. The banes of the car- 
pus, or wrist, are eight small bones, arranged in two 
rows, the upper row comprising the scaphoid, semi- 
lunar, cuneiform, and pisiform,— the lower, the trape- 
zium, trapezoid, os magnum, and unciform. The 
metucarpal bones, or bones of the palm, are five in 
number, and correspond to the fingers. The pha- 
langes, or hones of the fingers, are fourteen in 
number, each finger, with the exception of the 
thumb (which has only two); having three of them. 
The upper and lower extremities bear a great re- 
semblance to each other in the nature and form of 
their bones. Like the upper, each of the lower ex- 
tremities consists of three distinct parts— the thigh, 
leg, and foot. The thigh is composed of a single bone, 
tbe os femur, which is the longest and largest in the 
body. The upper part forms a round head, which is 
inserted into a deep cup-like cavity of the os innoim- 
natum, called the acetabulum : the lower terminates in 
two protuberances, known as the inner and outer con- 
dyles, separated posteriorly by a deep fossa, called the 
inter-condyloid. The leg consists of three bones, — the 
patella, tibia, and fibula. The patella, or knee-pan, is 
a small, flat, triangular bone, of a spongy texture, 
situated at the anterior part of the knee-joint, between 
the femur and the tibia. Tbe tibia and fibula in the 
leg resemble the radius and ulna in the forearm ; the 
tibia is, after the femur, the largest bone of the body ; 
it is situate at the anterior ana inner side of the leg, 
articulating with the femur above and the astragalus 
below. The fibula is considerably smaller than the 
tibia. Its upper extremity is small, and placed below 
the level of the knee-joint, but the lower extremity 
projects below the tibia, and forms the outer ankle. 
The foot, like the hand, is composed of three classes 
of bones,— the tarsus, the metatarsus, and the pha- 
langes. The tarsus is composed of seven bones,— the 
os ctdc is, astralagus, cuboid, scaphoid, and three cunei- 
form. The metatarsal bones are long small bones, five 
in number, connected at the one extremity with the 
tarsal, at the other with the phalangeal hones : these 
last go to form the toes, each of which has three, 
except the great toe, which has only two. 

Articulations . — The different bones of the skeleton 
are connected together in various ways, and such 
connections are termed articulations. They are of 
various kinds, but are usually divided into immovable, 
movable, and mixed. Immovable articulations exist 
where flat and broad bones are united to inclose im- 
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■ Apogae . Apoplexy 

conclusions which are necessarily true, from the oppo- convoy some moral troth. The fable* of jBsop are of 
si te being impossible. Anapodictical argument, there- this class. 

fore, is one which exclude* the possibility of the ±*ow(iT,&yol / -ogi(Qt.apQt<>gia,%te{tno*,*pologY), 
opposite. • originally denoted a defence made in a court ofjmitce 

Atogeb, Up’-o-je (Or. apo, from, and ge,*the earth), in favour of on© accused. As these were frequently care- 
ineaofl the greatest distance of any heavenly body from fully written out, and afterwards made public, it came 
the earth j hut it is applied snore particularly to the to be applied to works written in defence of any par- 
son and moon. The former is*in its apogee in its ticnlar person or doctrines. Of this natnre are the 
apparent conrse when the earth is in its aphelion ; the apologies of Socrates, attributed to Plato and Xenp- 
moon is in its apogee when it rpaobes that point in its pnon. The word was adopted by the Christian fathers, 
orbit which is most distant from the earth. and applied by them to works in defence of certain 

AyonwwiBiAjfB, Apol'-lunai'-ri^dm, an ancient sect doctrines of Christianity. (See Afologytics.) In 
of heretics which arose in the latter half of the 4th ordinary language the word is used at •present in the 
century, and were named after Apolliuaris, bishop of sense of asking pardon or excuse for some offence, 
Laodteea. They denied that our Saviour had* a reason- AroNSUttOsrs, ap-o-nu-ro'-iifi (Or. apo, from ; neuron, 

able saad, agd asserted that its place was supplied by a tendon), in Anat., the membrane or tendon by 
the Lodes, or. divine nature. This doctrine was con- which the muscles are attached to a bone, called 
denined as heretical by various councils, including that aponeurosis of insertion. The term is also applied to 
of Constantinople, in 381. The Apolliuarians were a membrane within the substance of muscular fibres, 
also forbidden by imperial edicts, in 388 and 387, from called aponeurosis of intersection ; also to a membrane 
holding religions assemblies, and in 428 from having surrounding amusple and preventing its displacement, 
paetors or residing in cities; and they at length called enveloping aponeurosis, 
entirely disappear. Apophthegm, ap’-o-them (Gr. apophthegm#, an ut- 

Atollo Belvidbbb, ft - poV-lo bel'+vi-decr, the name teranoe), a short pithy saying or maxim, conveying 
commonly borne by a beautful statue of the heathen a great moral truth in few words. The wise men of 
divinity Apollo or EbrebUs (nee Bee ton’s Dictionary of antiquity, and the oracles of the gods, frequently 
JSiogA , which about the close of the 16th century, expressed themselves in this way. Among the best- 
was found in the ruins of the ancient Antium. Pope kuown collections of apophthegms are those made in 
Julius II. bought it, and had it placed in the Belvi- ancient times by Plutarch, and those in modern times 
dere of the Vatican at Home; whenoe the name, l't is by Bacon. * 

generally admitted to be the most magnificent work of Apophylltc Acid, il-pqf*iUU1c > an acid obtained 
art in existence, a copy of it being used in every Euro- from narootine, the crystals of which resemble those of 
poan school of art as a drawing-model for students, apophyllite ; whence its name. 

In this chqf-d' oeuvre of Grecian art, the divinity is seen Apopuyllite, a-t>of r -U-litc (Gt. apophullixo , to atrip 
in a standing position, almost nude : over his right of leaves), called also the “ fish-eye stone,’ 1 a mineral 
shoulder is suspended a quiver, upon his extended left occurring in white, pearly, square prisms or pyramids, 
arm ho carries his pallium, and in his hand is seen the It is a silicate of lime and soda, and is found in the 
remnant of a bow, from which an arrow iB supposed to magnetic iron deposits of Sweden and Norway. So 
have been discharged at the serpent Python. Tho named from its tendency to exfoliate under the blow- 
whole statue is characterized by a combination of grace, pipe. 

beauty, and symmetry of proportion. By some critics Apoplexy, ltp-o~pl*x'-c (Gr. apoplexia, a sudden 
it is held that Pliny makes allusion to this beautifhl blow, a privation of sense and motion), in Path., is 
figure; hut the more generally received opinion is the name ol a disease characterized by a sudden abo- 
thut the sculptor is entirely unknown. For a time tho lition or great diminution of the powers of sensation 
statue was kept in Paris, whither it had been conveyed and voluntary motion, while the organic functions of 
by the emperor Napoleon I. ; but at his downfall this tho body,— circulation, respiration, secretion, Ac., are 
marvel of antique art*wa» restored to its former home still carried on, but usually in a more or less impaired 
in the Vatican. state. The attack is sometimes instantaneous; at 

Afologvtic, fcpoUo - jcV’ik (Gr. opologeomai, I speak other times it conics on by degrees. The face is gene- 
in defence of), is a term applied to designate something rally flushed ; the breathing slow, deep, and stertorous, 
aaid or written byway of excuse or apology for any the pulse fuller, stronger, and slower than natural, 
net; ion or person ; as an apologetic essay. and the skin covered with a cold clammy perspiration ; 

Apologetics, tipol-oyet'-ikti, in Theolf, is a term sometimes, however, the pulse, instead of being full 
applied to that branch of divinity which has for its and strong, is weak and intermitting, and the face 
object a systematic arrangement of those external and pale and dejected. Apoplexy springs from a diseased 
internal evidences of Christianity by which Christians condition of the brain, and is occasioned by whatever 
are enabled scientifically to justify the peculiarities of unduly impedes or accelerates the circulation of the 
their faith. Apologetics defend the fundamental prin- blood within the brain, or exerts a certain degree of 
ciples of Christianity against unbelievers; polemics pressure upon it. Hence, violent exertion, either of 
defend one particular belief, or class of beliefs, against mind or body, great mental anxiety, intemperance in 
others. Apologies for certain doctrines of Christianity, eating or drinking, are among the exoiting causes of 
or defending it from charges brought against it by its it. Males are much more liable to it than females, 
opponents, have appeared from very early times ; as and it is most common between the ages of fifty and 
the apologies of Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Origen, seventy. A man of a sanguine plethoric temperament, 
and others; but it was not till the 18th century that with large head and full neck, is most liable to its attack, 
apologetics came to be regarded as a distinct branch though lean persons are also frequently among its 
of theological science. The name was first brought victims. Though the attack is usually so sodden, it is 
into use by J. G. Planok, in his EinleUung in die then - not without its premonitory symptoms, which, though 
logwchcnW itmitfhqfien, 1794. The first work, how- numerous and diversified, are yet obyious and easily 
ever, which can be said to have treated the subject of understood. Among these, are excessive drowsiness, 
f? et,cs , | n a scientific manner is that of P. E. giddiness and headache, with frequently dulncss of 
Muller, published at Copenhagen in 1810, and entitled hearing, imperfect or disordered vision, noise in the 
JLruldiy Apolognhk, eller Vidrmlrabelig Udtikling af ears, loss of memory, &c. Sometimes the attack is 
(Jr mid me jor Krwlt n dummem Gnddom m elighcd (Chris- preceded by paralysis affecting the speech, hands, feet, 
Han Apologetic; or, a Philosophical Exposition of the or other part of the body, and frequently it it suc- 
A r gumenta for the Divine Origin of Christianity), needed by paralysis. When judicious remedies arc 
amc© that time, various works have appeared on tuiB adopted in time, an attack may generally bo averted 
subject, particularly in Germany. The fundamental or rendered comparatively mild. Much necessarily 
principle of apologetics is the necessity of a super- depends upon the patient himself ; upon his avoiding 
natural revelation. It .treate of the logical, moral, those states and modes of life that predispose to il, 
and znetaphysioal possibility of a revelation; of the taking regular and moderate exercise, and attending 
necessity of a revelation ; and demonstrates, from in- to the state of his bowels. The active treatment to be 
ternal and historical evidence, the truth of revelation, adopted during or preceding the attack differs accord - 
f Apologue, dp^O’log (Gr. apologoe, a fable), is a ing to the causes that may have induced it. In some 
table, parable, or short fictitious story, designed to cases the abstraction of blood may be indispensable ; 
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in other* stimulating remedies lire what may be re- 
quired. In all ease*, however, the patient’s head 
should be raised, the head and Beck bared, and the 
freest circulation of firesh air promoted ; and, as soon 
as possible, purgative medicines should be adminis- 
tered. The attack may lest from a few hours to two 
or throe days; and even when it does not destroy life, 
it usually gives a shook to the constitution, winch is 
seldom entirely recovered from . 

Afoeia,. d-porM-A (Gr. aporco, I doubt), is the 
name of a figure in Rliet., by which the speaker seems 
to be in doubt whether to say anything or not, or 
where to begin Vi a multitude of arguments ; as, ‘Of 
nrhat shall I first complain ?’ ‘Where shall I seek 
for help ?* This figure is sometimes used with great 
effect. 

^ Aposiopesis, d-po'-si-op'-e-Bts (Gr. aposiopao, I am 
ailent), is a figure in Rliet., in which the speaker breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a sentence, leaving his 
hearers to supply what he was going to say ; as, ‘ His 
conduct was — but we must not lose time in words.* 
It usually denotes great anger or grief. 

Apostacy, u-pos'-ta-ae (Gr. apart asi*, n forsaking, 
desertion), is a going away or defection from one's 
original profession or party. InTheol. , it is a forsaking 
or renouncing of one’s religion, either openly or vir- 
tually. The primitive Christian church distinguished 
several kinds of apostacy 1 . Those who went entirely 
from Christianity to Judaism ; 2. those who complied 
with the Jews in many of their unlawful ceremonies, 
without making a formal profession of their religion ; 
3. those who mingled Judaism and Christianity to- 
gether; and 4. those who relapsed into paganism. 

Apostacy, in Law, a total renunciation of Christ- 
ianity, by embracing either a false religion, or enter- 
taining no religion at all. The often ce can only take 
place in such as have onco professed the Christian 
religion. Heavy penalties, including loss of life, for- 
merly attached to apostacy. Now, by it & 10 Will. 
III. c. 32, it is provided that if any person educated 
in, or having made profession of the Christian religion, 
Khali, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak- 
ing, deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures to be bf divine authority, he shad, 
upon the first offence, be rendered incapable to bold 
any office or place of trust, and, for the second, be 
rendered incapable of bringing any action, being 
guardian, executor, legatee, or purchaser of land*, 
and shall suffer three years’ imprisonment without 
bail. To give room, however, lor repentance, — if, 
within four months after tho first conviction, the 
delinquent will in open court publicly renounce his 
error, he is discharged for that once from all dis- 
abilities, 

ArosTASiACit’JF., a-pod-td-vi-aV -gc*e t a nat. ord. of 
plants, named after the gen. Apostasia,, and belonging 
to the class Monocatyledonex and sub-class Pctaloidecr. 
Herbs with regular hermaphrodite flowers, growing 
in the damp woods of tropical India. There are three 
genera and five species. Their properties aro alto- 
gether unknown. 

' Apostate, d-pos'-taif. (Gr. apostasis, a desertion), 
one who openly abandons the true religion. In Keel. 
Hist, it is applied, by way of special imputation, to the 
emperor Julian, who, though atilrst professing Christ- 
ianity, when he came to the throne openly renounced 
it, and did. all in his power to re-establish paganism. 

A P 08 TZBI 0 RI. (See A FBIOKI.) 

Apostlk, d-pqs'-el (Gr. oporto lax, a messenger), 
properly signifies one sent or delegated by another 
upon some business. In Theol. it denotes, by way of 
eminence, one of the disciples specialty commissioned 
by Christ to preach the Gospel . Out of the number 
of his disciples, our Lord selected twelve to be invested 
with the apostleship. Their names were Simon Veter, 
and Andrew, James the Greeter, John, t'hdip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the Le*», Jude, 
sur named Lebbeua or Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, 
and Judas Iscariot. About eight months after their 
solemn election, and in tho third year of our Lord’s 
public ministry, they were sent out by two and two to 
SeoJare to the people of Israel (not going to the Sama- 
ritans or Gentiles) that tbe kingdom of heaven was 
at hand* and to confirm their doctrine by miracles. 
They were to make no provision for their subsistence 
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on their journey. After the resurrection of our Lord, 
the place of Jndas was supplied by Matthias* and the 
apostles received a new commission of a more exten- 
sive nature.— “ To go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in tub name Of the father, and of the Son, ana 
of the Holy Ghost.” Paul, and, according to Some, 
Barnabas, were subsequently added to the list of 
apostles, without regard to the number twelve. After 
they had exercised their ministry for some years in 
Palestine, it is said they resolved to disperse them- 
selves to different parts of the world, and determined 
by lot what parts each should take ; but of their travels 
and subsequent labours we have little reliable infonna- ; 
tion. It was essential to an apostle — 1. That he should 
have persobally seen Christ ; 2. that he should have been 
immediately called and chosen by Christ himself * ; i). that 
he should have been divinely inspired and fully instructed 
in the mysteries of tho kingdom of heaven, so as to bo 
secured against all mistakes in teaching divine truth ; 
and 4. that he should have tho power of working 
miracles in attestation of his commission, and of the 
truth of his doctrine. They were not restricted, like 
bishops and pastors, to any particular church; and 
they had no successors in office. The respective 
badges or attributes with which the several apostles 
are usually represented arc, fit. Peter with the keys ; 
St. Paul with a BWord; St. Andrew with a cross; fit. 
James the Loss with a fuller's pole ; St. John with a 
cup and a winged serpent flying out of it ; St. Bartho- 
lomew with a knife ; St. Philip with a long staff, whose 
upper end ia formed into a cross; St. Thomas with a 
.lance ; St. Matthew with a hatchet; fit. Matthias with 
a battle-axe; St. .Tames tho Greater with a pilgrim's 
staff 1 and a gourd-bottle ; St. Simon with a saw ; and 
St. Jude with a club. St. Paul is sometimes styled, by 
way of eminence, the Apostle of the Gentiles, as fit. 
Peter was called tho Apostle of the Circumcision. Tbe 
appellation of apostle was sometimes given to the 
ordinary travelling ministers of the Church ; as where 
the apostle Paul speaks of Andronious and Junis as of 
note among the apostles. According to BOme, Barna- 
bas was an apostle in this sense; though others hold 
that lie was one in the highest sense. This was also a 
title given to those Bent by the churches to carry their 
alms to the poor of other churches. Thus St. Paul, in 
writing to the Philippians, tells them that Epaphro- 
ditus, their apostle, had mimsffered to his wants. 
Apostle is also thought by many to have been originally 
used for bishop before that name was introduced. 
Among the Jews, it was the name of an officer sent 
into the different parts of the country to see that the 
laws wore dulv observed, and to collect the moneys for 
the temple. Tn like manner, it is frequently applied 
to one that Las first planted Christianity in a place ; 
as Xavier, tho Apostle of tbe Indies. In the Greek 
Liturgy, apostle is the name of ft book containing the 
epistles of St. Paul, printed in tbe order in which they 
are to be read in churches throughout the course of 
the year. 

Apostles, Acts of. (See Acts of the Afosti.es.) 

Apostles’ Okerji (Lat. credo, 1 believe), is the 
name of a formula of summary of tho Christian faith, 
drawn up, according to some, by the apostles at Jeru- 
salem shortly after our Lord’s ascension; and hence 
its name. There are many reasons for doubting this ; 
but that it is very ancient is evident from the fact, that 
it is to be found as it now stands in the works of 8t* 
Ambrose and Itufinus, both of whom flourished in tho 
4th century . 

Afohtomc, or Apostolical, dp-os-tol’-ik, is a term 
applied to something relating to, connected with, or de- 
scended from the apostles ; as, the apostolic age, the 
apostolic doctrine, the apostolic character. The Apos- 
tolic Canons are certain rules or laws for the government 
of the Church, held by some to have been drawn up by 
the a poetics themselves. There is no sufficient grouud 
for believing that this was the case ; they probably be- 
long to the 4th or 6th century. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions consist of eight books ; of which the first six con- 
tain directions for the whole of Christian life, and were 
probably written about the end of the 3rd century. The 
seventh book is essentially an abridgment of the others, 
and belongs probably to the beginnin g of the 4th century. 
Tho eighth hook, which relates onhrto the sacred offices* 
and is written for the priests, belongs probably to 
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Apostolical Succession Apothecaries* Weights 

middle of the 4th century. There are, however, and took its name from Samuel Apostool, an eminent 
numerous later interpolations. Apostolic Churches was minister among the MennoniteB.— Mosheim'sJEwfo- 
anciently a name given to those churches which were siastical History. 

supposed to have been founded by the apostles. In Apobtrothb, &ymf4ro-fe (Gr. apostrophe, a turn- 
afler-times, other churches assumed this title, prin- ing away, or breaking olT), is the name given to a figure 
cipally on account of their supposed conformity with in lihet., when a speaker breaks ‘off suddenly in the 
the doctrines of the churches planted by the apostles, course of his speech, and addresses directly a person 
The term Apostolical was first applied to bishops in the absent or dead, or an inanimate object, as if present 
(Jth century. Afterwards, the title was assumed by the and listening to him. It is also frequently used by the 
popes of Rome, as being the successors of the chief poets; and when well managed, it has a very striking 
apostle. Peter. Hence the terms Apostolio Church, effect ; as, “ O thou sword of the Lord ! how long will 
Apostolic Bee, Apostolic Chair, Apostolic Blessing, it be ere thou be quiet ! put thyself up into the soab* 
Ac. Apostolic Father* is an appellation usually bard, rest and be still/* It denotes gtrong passion, or 
given to the writers of the 1st century, who em- emotion. — In Gram., it is used to denote the omission 
ployed their pens in the cause of Christianity. They of a letter or letters in a word; bb boro* for horouqh. 
werfi Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, Poly carp, ana The comma employed to mark such omission, or which 
Hennas. # is used in genitives, is termed an apostrophe. 

Apostolical 8trbCKssiOK, up-os-toV-i-kal, in Theol ., Apothecaries’ Coutavt, d-poW-e-fa-m . — The 
is a term applied to the line of unbroken succession in company of A pothecaries, which is one of the most 
which the ministry of the Church has been continued important guilds of tbo city of London, was established 
from the days of the apostles to the present time, in the early part of the 17th century . The Apothecaries 
V The clergy of the Church of England eau trace their were first incorporated with the company of Grocers 
connection with the apostles by links, not one of which in the year IfiOrt. Eleven years after, they were 
is wanting, from the times of St. Paul and St. Peter to separated from the Grocers, and incorporated by a 
our own.” — Hook’s Church Dictionary. charter granted by King James I., as ** The Master, 

Apostolics, or Apostolici, dp-oK-tol'-ilcs, in Eccl. Wardens, and Society of the Art and Mystery of 
Hist., is the name of three different sects, who pro* Apothecaries of tho City of London.” This charter 
fessed to imitate the manner and practice of the was granted by the king at the advice of his physicians 
apostles. The first of these, called also Apotactid, or Gideon do La a up, Mayerne, and Akins; and it was 
ApolactitfPy sprang from tho Encratitos and Cathuri, enacted that, no grocers or others should retail any 
and flourished in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. They medicines, without the company’s consent, within the 
professed to hare all things in common, to abstain from city, or seven miles thereof; at the same time, the 
marriage, and the use of wine, flesh, Ac.; but little company obtained full permission to seize all unlicensed 
more is known respecting them. The second sect be- drugs. By the statutes of William III. and Anne, 
Jongs to the 12th century. They are said to have been “Apothecaries of the city of London are exempted 
free from error io doctrine, and to have l>Aen irreproach- from the offices of constables, scavengers, overseers of 
able and exemplary in their lives and manners. They the poor, and other parish, ward, and loot offices, 
were peculiar in holding it unlawf ul to take an oath, and of and from sewing upon juries or inquests.” 
in permitting their hair ami beards to grow to an enor- Towards the close of the 17th century, the apothecaries 
mous length, in preferring celibacy to wedlock (calling of London began to prescribe as well as to dispense 
themselves the chaste brothers amt sisters), and hi each medicines, and, by way of retaliation, the College of 
man having a spiritual sister, with whom he lived in a Physicians established a uiipensary for the sale of 
domestic relation. The founder of the third sect was medicines at prime cost. The privileges of the Apothe- 
Gcrhard Begarelli, of Parma, who, in 1260, assumed an caries’ Company were subHequcntly greatly enlarged, 
apostolic garb, and wont forth as a preacher of repent- and tho right of members to prescribe in a certain 
ance; and gradually a number of others joined him. restricted sense was confirmed by an act of parliament. 
There being nothing startling in their doctrines, they 65 Geo. III. C. 191. (Sib Chemist AWD Beitggibt.) 
were, for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue Apothecaries* Hall is situated in Union Street, Black- 
their course unmolested, and they extended their friars, and is a large plain brick building. Great 
labours beyond the limits of Italy. At length the rapid quantities of pure medicine are prepared at the Hall, 
spread of their doctrines excited the attention of the and retailed m a shop adjoining, at Jow prices. The 
Church, and Honoring IV., in 128G, issued a bull against relations between the Apothecaries* Company and the 
them, which was followed four years lifter by another, general body of chemists and druggists are explained 
by Nicholas IV. Opposition, however, only led them to in another part of this Dictionary, 
inveigh more boldly against the errora and corruptions Apothecaries)* Weights and Mbabuebs. — The 
of the Church of Rome, which they described as the system of weights used by physicians and apothecaries 
Babylon of the A pocalypso. They were now persecuted ( chemists and druggists) in prescribing and compound- 
as heretics, and many of them perished at the stake; ing medicines differs materially from that used in 
and among others, Begarelli, in 13(H). He was succeeded general commerce. The term apothecaries’ weight is 
by Doicino, a man much his superior in education and usually applied to the one system, and avoirdupois 
mental qualities. Alter travelling for Borne time in weight to tho other. In the London, the Bdm- 
Jtaly, spreading the tenets of his sect, but everywhere burgh, and the United States pharmacopoeias, every 
dogged by the Inquisition, he retired for safety to Dal- preparation is expressed in apothecaries 7 weight, or, 
maria. After a time ho again made his appearance to adopt a pharmaceutical phrase, this Bystem of 
in Italy ; but being still an object of persecution, ho weights is officinal. In the Dublin pharmacopoeia, 
established himself, with about 2,000 of his adherents, avoirdupois weight is employed. There ia also a third 
male and female, on the mountain Zebello, in the dio- system, called troy weight , which is used by jewellers, 
©esc of Vorcelli. In 1305 a crusade was proclaimed and at the mints, in the exchange of the precious 
against them, and for two years Doicino, with ooubuju- metals. These three systems can be adapted to each 
mate skill and bravery, defended himself against his other through the grain, or common unit of weight; 
enemies, till famine effected what force could not ac- but the inconvenience attendant on the use of separate 
A'oniplish, and the remnant of famished ApostoJics were sets of weights has long been oompluflned of, aud it is 
compelled to surrender. Doicino, after undergoing to be hoped that one comprehensive system will soon 
the most cruel tortures, which he herewith the greatest be introduced. It seems very absurd to compel a 
fortitude, was put to death. In Lombardy and the chemist aud druggist to use one set of weights in 
south of Trance remnants of the sect existed till 1368. buying and selling medicines, and another in making 
The ApCfStolics repudiated all rights of property and up prescriptions. In each system there is a pound 
all inequalities of condition. They were not bound and an ounce; but the apothecaries* pound contains 
together by any formal vows, nor, by rules, to obedience 1,240 grains less than the avoirdupois pound, and tho 
to any superiors; but were united together by the apothecaries* ounce contains 42$, grains more than tho 
spirit of brotherly love. — Ref. Krone’s jPVd Doicino and avoirdupois ounce. Thus, the officinal system has the 
die Raturtiner, Leip. 1844; Neandei ’H Church History ; larger ounce, and the commercial the larger pound. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. Troy weight agrees with apothecaries' 1 weight in the 

Apqszoolianb, up-os-too'-li-tlns, in Eccl. Hist., were ounce and pound. The following table displays* m a 
A sect of Meaaonites which sprang up in the year 1664, simple and comprehensive manner, the value of eaoa 
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denomination in apothecaries’ weight, and the relation 
of these to each other 

20 grains e 1 scrapie = 20 grains. 

00 grams a 1 drachm * s scruples. 

480 grains =rl ounce =s 8 drachms. 

5*700 ^groins as 1 pound = 12 ounces. 
Measures of capacity arc used for liquids in miring 
medicines. The table employed is either wine measure 
or imperial measure. The minimi, as the units of these 
systems are called, differ slightly; that of wine measure 
being equal to about *95 o? a grain of pure water at 
60° I\, and that qf imperial measure being equal to *91 
of a grain of the same fluid. In the latter system, 
which has of late been used in England, the relation 
between the fluid ounce and the solid avoirdupois 
ounce is much closer than in the former. The minim 
is multiplied os follows 

60 minims = 1 fluid drachm = 60 minims. 

480 minima = 1 fluid ounce = 8 fluid drachms. 

9,600 minims = 1 pint = 20 fluid ounces. 

76,800 minims = 1 gallon = 8 pints. 

In prescriptions, the weights and measures are gene- 
rally expressed by signs or symbols, with Latin nu- 
merals affixed. These signs, with the Latin and 
English words which stand for them, are given be- 
low 

Pt Minim, ^ 3 fh part of a fluid drachm, 
gtt Gutta, a drop. 

9j Scrupulna, a scruple. 

3j Drachma, a drachm. 

f3j Fluid drachma, a measured drachm. 

3j Unci a, an ounce (480 grains) . 
iij Fluid uncia, a measured ounce, 
fhj Libra, a pound (5,700 grains). 

Oj Gctarius, a pint, 
gr Grannm, ft grain. 

m Semis, half, affixed to any of the above Bi gus. 
The numerals j, ij, iij, iv, v, &e., show the number of 
grains, ounces, pounds, &e., to be taken; thus, 7q.lx 
denotes 60 minims, 3 vii, 7 drachms, and 3j, 1 ounce. 

Atotbeoary and Apothecaries’ Act. ( See CHE- 
MIST AND DttUGGIST.) 

Apothecia, Sp-o-the’sH-ti (Gr. apotkek <?, a reposi- 
tory), in Bot., the term applied to the spore-fruits of j 
iieheus. These contain the theca, or spore-cases, uud 
occur either as little nodules and raised lines, or as 
round, shield-shaped, and cup-shaped bodies scattered 
over the fronds. 

Apotheosis, ap-o-the'-o-sia (Gr. apotkeoris, a deifi- 
cation), in ancient Myth., is a term applied to the 
change which a mortal was supposed to undergo when 
he was raised to a god. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Ro mans , there prevailed a belief that certain of 
their heroes were, after death, raised into the order of 
the gods; as Hercules, Romulus, Julius Cbub&t, &o. 
In later times the term was more especially used to 
signify the ceremony by which the Roman emperors 
were deified after their death. It was in this manner : — 
A waxen figure representing the dead man was made, 
and placed on a lofty ivory couch in the vestibule of 
the palace. For Beven days it was regarded as sick, 
and attended by physicians. When considered dead, it 
was carried to the old lorum, where hymns and songs 
were sung in praise of the deceased. It was after- 
wards taken to the Campus Martiue, and deposited in 
a wooden erection four stories in height, and richly 
adorned with hedgings, pictures, gold and ivory images, 
Ac. Fire was applied to the edifice, and while it was 
burning an eagle was let loose from the top, and was 
wopposed to carry the soul of the emperor up to 
heaven, after which time he was worshipped with the 
(Other gods. 

Awimwt, tip.ptir'-ent (Lat. appartre, to appear), 
an expression used in Astron. to denote things as they 
seem to be to an observer, in contradistinction to their 
antnal or real state. The term is applied principally 
to diameter, distance, figure, and motion. The ap- 
parent diameter of a body is the angle formed by two 
lines drawn from opposite points in the circumference 
of its disk to' the eye ; and the apparent magnitude of 
• body Is similar, being the angle formed by two lines 
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drawn to the eye from its opposite extremities. The 
apparent diameter and magnitude of bodies vary ac- 
cording to their distance from the eye. Apparent 
distance is the distance at which we judge or imagine 
heavenly bodies to be from us. The apparent distance 
of the heavenly bodies appears to ns to be the same, 
or nearly so, in all cases, though really bo widely dif- 
ferent. Apparent figifte is the shape which an object 
presents when viewed under different circumstances. 
Apparent conjunction is when one heavenly body 
comes directly In the line fletweeu another heavenly body 
and the eye of an observer. The apparent horizon is 
the circle which appears to bound the view on ell sides, 
seen most perfectly at sea. Apparent noon at any 
place is thoctime when the sun is on the meridian of 
the plaoe, in contradistinction to true or mean noon, 
when the sun would be on the meridian if it moved in 
its apparent orbit with uniform velocity. Apparent 
motion is that which bodies appear to have to an ob- 
server who is himself &1bo moving. The motions of the 
sun in the heavens are apparent motions. 

Apparent Tike. (See Time.) 

ArrABENT, Heir. (See Heir Apparent.) 

Apparition, ap-pa-riah'-on (Lat. apporere, to ap- 
pear) . — Phantoms or spectral appearances, assuming 
various forms, in many cases thoRe of departed rela- 
tives and friends, which have become visible to the 
beholder under different circumstances, leading them 
to belie ve that they have actually seen the disembodied 
spirits of those who have been removed from earth. 
To assert that such visitations are impossible, would 
be to deny the omnipotence of God ; but, in the great 
majority of recorded cases, it is difficult to assign a 
sufficient reason for the appearance of the phantom ; 
and a well-regulated mind recoils from the idea 
that such things would be permitted by the Almighty, 
unless He wills to work through such agency for 
some good and beneficent end. While the belief in 
the poesibiLify of t he appea ranee of apparitions is 
perfectly justifiable, and may be supported by passages 
from Holy Writ, for the apparition of Samuel was 
raised, unexpectedly perhaps, by the. Witch ol" Emjor, 
and recognized by Saul, yet the greater number of 
stories of spirit ual or ghostly appearances that have 
been related, may be traced to a diseased and dis- 
ordered state of body acting on the brain, through the 
nerves, exciting certain impressions and sensations in 
a manner so vivid, that those who have experienced 
these sensations, resulting entirely from an unhealthy 
state of the system, have believed, without doubt, that 
the impressions produced have positively been brought; 
about from the actual vision of those objects which an 
excited imflgi*f*tiori has pictured. Dr. Samuel Ilib- 
bext has advanced a theory that these spectral ap- 
pearances are entirely the result of an abnormal con- 
dition of the organism of those who ace them, and 
that they are visible only to those labouring under 
some temporary derangement of the system, or who 
have become weakened by illness, or by any means 
which have caused a reduction of the natural strength 
of the body, producing u corresponding injury of 
rational mentalpowcr. He substantiates his theory 
by the case of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, a man 
of highly imaginative powers, who, after an illness, saw 
continually whole troops of spectres about him, and e ven 
fancied that he heard Borne of them speak to him. 
There are, however, many cases, dismissing all those 
caused by over-indulgence in eating and drinking, 
fear, and a morbid state of the brain, in which per- 
sons sane in body and mind, whose veracity cannot 
bo questioned, have seen apparitions, and at such 
times when it seems but too probable that they should 
have the power to appear ; yet it may be with justice 
asserted in support of the theory above mentioned, 
that even in these cases, the truth of which it is so 
difficult to question, the phantom has been seen by 
one person only, and may consequently be considered 
as an illusion of the brain ; but how can Dr. Hibbert’a 
theory stand good in the case of an apparition seen by 
two persons at once, and which was afterwards visible at 
the same time to four human beings and a dog. The story 
to which allusion is here made, is related in Gilbert’s 
Hietory of Cornmall, and copied from the MS. account 
written by Dr. Ruddell, then minister of Launceston, of 
the appearance of a woman to himself and others in 
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■3065. One day visiting a family residing near Launcea- city is an appellative, and London, Paris, and Vienna 
ton, he found rather, mother, and son, in a state of the proper names. * 

deepest dejection : on inquiry, he discovered that the Appendant, ap-pen'-d&nt (Lat. appmdem, banging, 
son asserted that he saw, in a certain field, every day, fixing, or fastening to), in Law, is a thing of incor- 
-wben crossing it on hii way to school, the apparition of poreal inheritance, belonging to another inheritance 
n woman. This the parents disbeliever, thinking the that is more worthy ; as an aavowson, common, court, 
fitutemont to be fabricated by the boy to escape attend- or the like, which may b e appendant to a manor ; 
*raoe at school. He persevered, however, in declaring common of fishing appendant to a freehold; land 
liia story to be true, and the minister offered to visit appendant to an office ; a seat in a church to a houae. 
the field in which the occurrence was said to take place. Kef. Co. Litt. 121. — (See Appurtenances.) 
in company with the boy : he did so, and the spectre Appendix, tipyp en'-dix (Lat. of, to, and pendeo, I 
was visible to both ; he then persuaded the parents to hang), is something appended or attached to another, 
eorao to the spot with himself and their son, when the In Lit., it is applied to a supplement? notes, or re- 
apparition was distinctly seen by these four witnesses, marks placed at the end of a worlf. In An at., it de- 
•ana recognized by the parents as the apparition of a notes a part attached to, yet in some measure distinct 
woman who had formerly lived in the neighbourhood, from another. 

whif^ a dog which had accompanied them, ran away in Apperception, tip'-per-tep'-thon (Lat. an, for ad, to, 
abject terror. The clergyman, at another time, held pcrceptio, perception), is a term applied in Phil. to that 
some conversation with the sbiri t, after which it never state or kind of perception which reflects upon itself, by 
again appeared ; but it ib to be regretted that he had which we are conscious of our perceptions and can re- 
u repugnance to record what had passed between them, fleet upon the operation of our own minds. The term 
— Ref, JEnnemoser's History of Mayie; Hr. Hibbert’s was first introduced by Leibnitz. 

Sketches qf the Philosophy of Apparitions; English Appetite, up'-pe-tite (Lat. appeto, I desire), do- 
Cydopadia — Arts and Sciences. notes a desire of enjoying something that is appre- 

Afpea l, tip-peel’ (Fr. appdxr), in Law, is the re- bended or felt to be necessary or conducive to happi- 
unoval of a complaint of an inferior to a superior court, ness. In its primary sense, and as used by the Latins, 
being in the nature of a writ of error. The House it comprehended every species of desire, whether of 
<f Lord* is the superior court of appeal to rectify any a mental or corporeal nature ; now, however, it is 
injustice or mistake in law committed by the courts usually applied only to corporeal desires. According 
below. The Lord Chancellor has jurisdiction in appeals td I)r. Reid, “ Every appdtite is accompanied with an 
from the inferior equity judges. The Lords Justices uneasy sensation proper to it,* which is strong or Weak 
form a court of appeal from the judgments of the in proportion to the desire we have of the object, 
•muster of the rolls, vice-chancellors, and inferior equity Appetites are not constant, but periodical, being sated 
tribunals, and commissioners in bankruptcy. The Ex- by their objects for a time, and returning after certain 
chequer Chamber forms a court of error in judgments periods. Those that are chiefly observable in man, 
given by the three courts of common l^w at West- as well as in most other animals, are hunger, thirst, 
minster, and is composed of the judges of two of the and lust." Appetites are distinguished from passions 
-courts below, not parties to the judgment supposed to in beiug directed to general objects, while the latter 
be erroneous. The Judicial Committee of the Privy are directed to special objects. Thus we speak of an 
Council Bit on appeals from the ecclesiastical courts, appetite for fame, glory, or riches. They are also 
the Admiralty, and from the colonies. The full court distinguished from passions in the latter having no 
of Probate hear appeals from the court of the Judge existence till a proper objected be presented; whereas 
Ordinary. In matters cognizable by justices of the the former exists first, and! then is directed to an 
peace, an appeal (unless prohibited by statute) lies to object. Natural appetites are given for the preserva- 
rhe Quarter Sessions, and now, by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 43, tion of the individual or the propagation of the species, 
nu appeal from their judgments or decisions on points In amoral point of view, there is neither virtue npr 
of law may be had to one of the superior courts of vice in acting from natural appetite; yet there may 
law at Westminster. In certain eases iu the County be much of either in the management of the appetites. 
Courts appeals are made to a similar tribunal, and in Besides the appetites which nature has given to us for 
cases of probate entertained therein, to the court of useful and necessary purposes, we may create others 
Probate, whose decision is final. The court of Queen's which nature never gave, and which are often very 
Bench has jurisdiction over justices of the peace and hurtful. Appetites seek their gratification without 
the court of Quarter Sessions by certiorari (which see), the aid of reason, and often in spite of it. In common 
The court of Common Pleas decide? disputed cases language, the terra frequently means hunger, 
before revising barristers on the claims of voters for Aptian Way, Sp'-pi-An, the oldest and most 
members of parliament. The archbishop of each pro- celebrated of the Roman roads, was commenced by 
viucc is the judge of appeals from the archdeacons’ and Appius Claudius Crceus, whilst censor, 313 R.C. It 
consistory courts. formed the great line of communication between Romo 

A fpkar ance, dp-peer' -an* (Lat. apparea, I appear and Capua, and was 125 miles in length. In the Con- 
or give attendance). In Law, the term appearance has struction of this great highway, hills and solid rock 
reference to an ancient state of practice, by which the were pierced, hollows filled up, ravines spanned by 
litigant parties personally, or by their respective att or- bridges, swamps covered with embankments, and so 
neya, actually confronted each other in open court, stupendous was the whole design, bo vast the sums ex- 
Theobjeet is now effected by the party causing a minute pended upon it, that it became known as the “queen 
or memorandum to be filed in the office of the court, of roads." Large portions of the Appian Way may 
which he may do in person or by his attorney. If he still be seeu at Terracina, and other places, and all 
appear in person, he must state on the minute his thosotravellersthathavedeacribedi^eoncurinptais- 
aadress, in order that be may be served with any sub- ing its excellent workmanship, 
sequent proceedings. If a writ be served on a defend- Applause, tip-pla wz’ (Lat. ad, to, and plaudo, I 
ant, he must cause an appearance to be entered for clap my hands), properly signifies an approbation of 
him within eight days, inclusive of the day of service ; something, expressed by clapping the hands. The 
otherwise, the plaintiff may sign judgment against him ancients distinguished it from acclamation, which was 
by default. But if the action be brought to recover expressed by the voioe. Araeng the Romans there 
money on a bill of exchange or promissory note, the were three different kinds of applause; viz., bombas, 
defendant is not allowed to enter an appearance unless which was a confused noise, made either by the hands 
he obtain leave from a judge within twelve days after or mouth ; and imbrices and testa, made by beating a 
the service of the writ, inclusive of the day of service, sort of sounding vessels placed in the theatres for that 
Leave can only be obtained on an affidavit of facts purpose. Persons were instructed in the art of giving 
sufficient to convince the judge that the defendant has applause, and there were masters for teaching it. Pro- 
a good defence against the whole or port of the claim flcients let themselves out for hire to actors aud others, 
upon the merits. and were disposed among the audience, so as to give 

Appedlativk, tip-pel’ (Lat. appellatio, a it with effect. They were divided into chon, and 

naming), in Gram., denotes a common, as distinguished placed opposite to each other, like the chorister* in a 
from a proper name. An appellative is applied to a cathedral. . . .. 

whole class, a proper name only to an individual; thus, Ami, tip’-pel (Asg.-Sax, appl), the tout at W 
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l J yrvs Mains , a treo belonging to the nat. otd, Kosaceee, 
(See Pxbus.) All the different kinds of apple-trees 
now in cultivation are usually regarded as mere vari- 
eties of the one species which in its wild state is known 
as the crabtree. This plant is a native of Britain, and 
is found in most of the temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere. Its fruit is austere and uneatable, but is 
sometimes collected for the sake of its acid juice, 
which, when fermented, forms the liquid called verjuice, 
used in cookery and for purifying wax. The cultivated 
tree was probably introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, who are said to have had twenty-two varieties. 
Atthe present time it is, perhaps, the most widely* 
diffused and moftt valuable of all fruit-trees; and the 
varieties, which are adapted to almost every soil, situa- 
tion, and climate in the temperate zone, have become 
extremely numerous. The apple-tree seldom reaches 
a greater height than thirty feet ; but its large round 
bead makes up for the want 
of height ; and, altogether, 
it is a noble-looking tree, 
especially when in full blos- 
som, The flowers grow iu 
bunches, and are very fra- 
grant. They are white in- 
side, and delicately tinged 
wi tli pink extern ally . Th e 
tree is not always 'permit- 
ted to ramify in a natural 
manner, but is sometimes 
trained as an espalier, or aa 
a wall-tree. New varieties 
are continually being deve- 
loped ; and, as they are ge- 
nerally propagated'by graft- 
ing, the old ones gradual^ 
die out. The variety that 
produced the costard .which 
was formerly a favourite 
kind of apple, does not exist 
at the present time, though 
we still retain the name 
4w „_ ivn of costermongers ( costard - 

imat **» ntosso51 - monger.) tor itinerant 
sellers of apples. The apple is usually grafted on 
apple or crab stocks ; but sometimes hawthorn stocks 
are used. For producing devarf trees, stocks of the 
paradise apple, a very diminutive variety, are generally 
employed. The apple (we now allude to the fruit, and 
not to the tree producing it) varies greatly in size, 
form, and colour. It is regarded by botanists as the 
type of the kind of fruit to which tber have applied 
the term pome. (See Tomb.) The eatable part has a 
more or less aromatic, sweet, or sub-acid taste, and 
contains starch, grape-sugar, and malic acid. Apples 
are commonly divided into dessert, baking, and cider 
fruits, the first being highly flavoured, the second 
such us become soft in baking or boiling, and the third 
those which are hard and austere. Apples are also 
classed under the general names of Pippins, Pearmains, 
Bennets, Galrifles, Russets, Codling, &o. Large quan- 
tities of apples are imported into England from France, 
Canada, and the Northern States of America. The 
uses of the apple, — for the dessert, for puddings and 
pies, for preserving and making jelly,— are suffi- 
ciently well known. Cider, the fermented juice of the 
apple, is a favourite drink in many parts of England 
and France. Malic acid, extracted from the apple, 
has long been used in medicine, and has latterly been 

' ' 1 ’ yed as ajnordant in dyeing. (See Cim;a, 

», Mrs. Beoton's Book 


Malic Acid.)— F or recipes. 
of Household Management. 

Ai'plk of Love. • (See Tomato, ) 

AFFLKUiiKBT. (See Billabdiijka.) 

Afplb-Motk (Caroowpsa ptmonella >, one of the 
most destructive enemies 'of. tho apple crop in this 
country. It lays its eggs in the eyes of the newly - 
formed fruit, within which the larva reeds. The result 
is the premature foiling of the apple. 

Arraus or Sodom. — A name given to a fruit, of 
somewhat fabulous properties, growing, or supposed 



, w Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.** 
Josephus, in describing it, endows it with many mar- 
rollons characteristics ; such as, that, on the fruit 
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Appraisement 

being plucked with the hands, it is dissolved into smoke 
and ashes. Hasaelquist supposes that the Apples of 
Sodom are to be found in the fruit of the Solanum 
Ueloneena (Nightshade), which he describes as Ailed 
with dust and ashes : he saw it in abundance in the 
vicinity of ttfh Dead Boa. 

Apfogiatuua, ap-poj t «a4o<f*’ca (Ital. appogiare, to 
lean upon), in Mus., a small note which precedes a 
larger one of greater duration,, and which is touched 
lightly before sounding the principal note. The small; 
note borrows one half, and sometimes only on© quarter,, 
of the duration of the, note preceding it. 

AFForuTMEWT, ap-point'-ment (Fir, appointment, 
from Lat. ad punctual, to a point), in Law, is generally 
considered as on© of the common-law couveyancea 
or modes of disposition, and is a deed, will, or instru- 
ment of a derivative nature, relative to or depqjfdent 
on some precedent deed or assurance, in winch a 
power to appoint to certain uses, or in favour of par- 
ticular persons, or to divert the property or fund into 
such channels as the appointer, by the power given, 
is authorized or enabled to do. If is also a term used 
in bankruptcy on the choice of assignees, who are 
thereupon appointed ; and in arbitration cases, on the 
choice of arbitrators, Ac. The term is also applied to 
an office, employment, or place of profit, which is 
celled an appointment, and to the act of investing with 
or placing a person in an official employment or 
emolument, which is called an appointment thereto. 

Ap fold’s Ckktrifugal Bump. (See Bumf.) 

Appohtxowmxxt, $ p -por' - shon -ment (Lat. appor- 
tionment am, Old Fr. apporti-oncr, from Lat. adporfiomm, 
to settle the share, part, or allotment of each), iu Law, 
is a dividing of rent or income into parts, according as 
the land out of which it issues is divided among two 
or more ; as, if a stranger recovers part of the land, 
the tenant shall pay, having regard to that recovered 
and what remains in his hands ; but, in general, a rent- 
charge, or things that are entire, cannot lie made tho 
subject of apportionment; and, by 4 & 5 Will. IV. 
c. 22, it is provided that in cases of all fixed periodical 
payments, payable under any instrument executed 
w hen the interest of the recipient determines, by death 
or otherwise, tho payments shall bo apportioned so 
that he or bis representatives, and the person entitled 
by succession or reversion, or in remainder, shall have 
their respective proportions up to and from the lime 
at which the prior title or interest ceased. But this 
does not apply to rent reserved by lease of lands or 
tenements, as the party liable under the lease is still 
to make payment of the whole to the party who would 
be entitled’ if the statute bad not been made; the 
latter, however, befog liable to account to the person 
claiming the apportionment. 

ArposiTiON, fiprfo-sitih^on (Lat. ad, to, and patio, 
I place), denotes literally tho act of putting or apply- 
ing one thing to another. In Cram., two or more sub- 
stantives are said to be in apposition when they aro iu 
the name case, without any copulative conjunction be- 
tween them. 

Afi’Bajsemkkt, ap-praiz'-ment (Fr. apprteier, to 
value, set a price upon).— The act of rating, valuing, 
or setting a price on estates or effects, or dilapidations 
or repairs, by n person who is a competent judge, and 
who, for certain purposes, must be licensed. When a 
distress is levied for rent, before the goods can bo sold 
to satisfy the distraint, the distrainer must cause them 
to be appraised or valued by two appraisers, who must 
be previously sworn by a constable to put a true value 
on them according to the best of their judgment. Iu 
accounting for legacy duty, the commissioners of inland 
revenue require an inventory and appraisement of goods 
or property remaining unsold, in order to ascertain the 
value upon which the duty in respect thereof shall be 
charged, which inventory is retained by them unless it 
be stamped. The duty payable on appraisements is 
as follows : — 


Valuation not exceeding 

i* a 

« » 

ii i> 

If exceeding 


£ 50 ..... 
100 ..... 
200 ..... 
500 ..... 
600 ..... 


Appraisements made for legacy duty 
not if made for increase or return of 


2 6 

....... 6 0 

.10 0 

16 0 

.1 0 0 

are exempt, but 
probate duty. 





Apprehension 


AfpBehbwijioW. tip.-pre -hen' -than (Lat. ad, to, and 
prehendo, I seize or toy hold of), liter^ly Bifsniftes the 
taking told of or grasping with the hand. In Phil,, it is 
applied to that act of the mind by which it conceives 
of a thing without pawing any judgment upon it. 
Hence it is used to entrees an inadequate or imperfect 
idea of a thing, ana is oppoyd to comprehension/ 
There are many truth* which we apprehend, but which 
we cannot comprehend * as the great mysteries of our 
iaith. ** It belongs to the ids* of God that he maybe j 
apprehended, but not comprehended by his reasonable 
creatures/* If he were not so, he would not be God, 
or the being that comprehended him would be God 

APPHBitTtcB, dp-pren'-ti* {Ft* apprendr e,*to learn) — 
In Lssr, apprentices are usually bound by indentures for 
a term of years, with their own consent, without which 
the transaction is not binding, except in the case of 
parish apprentices, who may be bound with the consent 
of two justices till twenty-one years of ago. A variety of 
statutes regulate the manner in which parish appren- 
tices are to be bound, assigned, registered, and main- 
tained. This subject is now placed under the para- 
mount custody of the poor-law commissioners, who 
have power to introduce new rules from time to time 
as they may think fit; and provisions are made by 
which justices of the peace are empowered to settle 
disputes between snob apprentices and their masters, 
and to discharge the former from their indentures upon 
reasonable cause shown. Similar powers also belong 
to the justices in the case of all other apprentices. 
They may commit them to prison for three months for 
breach of duty, in cases in which not more than £25 
premium is paid. In usual cases, the terms are arranged 
between the master and the friends of the apprentice, 
as to the hours of service and maintenance, and remu- 
neration of the apprentice. A master cannot legally 
compel his apprentice to work an unreasonable length 
of time, to do an unlawful act, or to work on Sunday. 
The bankruptcy or death of the master is a discharge 
of the indentures. But by the truatom qf London , if a 
master die, the apprentice is bound to continue his 
eorvioes to the widow, provided she carry on the same 
trade ; and by the like custom a freeman may turn over 
his apprentice to another freeman. If in the inden- 
tures there bo any covenant by the master or friends 
of the apprentice for maintenance, the executor or 
administrator of the deceased party is bound to make 
provision for the same as far as the assets will allow. 

A master may administer reasonable corporal chastise- 
ment. to his apprentice for a breach or neglect of his 
duty, but he cannot discharge him. is, however, 
advisable for the master to apply to the justices rather 
than take the law into his own hands. He may bring 
an action against the parent or other person who has 
by the indenture agreed for the due performance of 
the stipulations. There is no remedy by action against 
the apprentice himself, if he be an infant, except by 
the,. cuntow of London, An action lies by the master 
for enticing away or harbouring his servant or appren- 
tice. An apprentice is not liable to serve his master 
after lie Attains twenty -one years of age ; but the master 
has his remedy over against the party who has cove- 
nanted that the apprentice shall serve hia time . If the 
premium he less than £10, and the apprentice absent 
nimself from his master’s servics, ha is liable to serve 
beyond his term for »o long a time as he shall have 
absented himself, or make satisfaction, or be imprisoned 
for three months ; and the remedy is cumulative. The 
apprentice is entitled to the indenture bearing the 
stamp-duty chargeable in respect of the premium. It 
has been lately decided by the court of Queen’s 
Bench that the widow of the master of an apprentice, 
if executrix and able to teach the apprentice, is en- 
titled to his service. 

Appboacm, ap-procM (Ft, approcher), a term applied 
to the covered road or trench made by a besieging 
army to approach the walls of the fortress, without 
being exposed to the enemy’s fire. Approaches consist 
generally of trenches excavated in the ground, the 
earth being thrown up on. the side next to the fortress. 

ArraOBAnow, &p f *pro-t>ai'-*hon, is that act or dispo- 
sition of the mind by which we assent to a thing with 
some degree of pleasure or satisfaction. Moralists are 
divided as to the motive which determine* tw to approve 


or disapprove. According to some, it is self-interest; 
according to others, sympathy. According to Dr. ftrid, 
it includes « not only amoral judgment of the action, 
but some affection favourable or unfavouratde towards 
the agent, and some feeling in ourselves/' In some 
oaees the feeling predominates ; in other* the judgment 
i* more prominent. ■ > 

Appbdpbiatiow, tip-pro f -pri-ai , ~ghon (Lat. appropria* 


and other does : bat these are s< 


appropriation* therefore, signifies tbeperpefcamannex! 
ingof a benefice to Borne spiritual corporation, either 


sole or aggregate, being the patron of the living or 
benefice. 


For the same, confesses the fact before plea pleaded, and 
appeals, or accuses his accomplices of the same crime, 
iu order to obtain bis pardon. He has to take an oath 
to reveal all treasons and felonies that he knows of. 
The accomplice, or appelleo, is equally bound to answer 
it ; and if be has no reasonable and legal exceptions to 
make to the person of the approver, he must be tried, 
and, if found guilty, suffer judgment, and the approver 
shall have his pardon ex debitojuetUia. If the appellee 
be acquitted, the approver receives judgment for the 
crime confessed, the condition of hi* pardon having 
failed ; viz., the convicting some other person. The 
doctrine of approvement has fallen into desuetude, and 
the object is attained by admitting one accomplice as a 
witness for the crown, or, a* it is commonly called; 
queen’s evidence against the others. {See Evidence.) 
Bailiffs of lords, in their franchises, are called their 
approvers ; and in the statute 1 Edw. III. c. 8, sheriffs 
are called the king’s approvers. 

ArraoxnrATtON, tip-prox'-i-mai'-ehon (Lat. ad, to, 
prorimm, next), in Aritb. and Alg., the coming nearer 
and nearer to a root or other quantity sought, without 
finding, or expecting to be ever able to find it exactly,— 
the operation employed to discover a quantity that can- 
not be positively determined. It is most frequently used 
to find the bi-quadrate and cube roots of numbers that 
would leave a remainder when the nearest bi-quadrate 
or cube root was found. flBy approximation the value 
of a quantity may be found, if not to the utmost de- 
gree of exactness, sufficiently so for practice ; thus : — 
V^— 1*41421356, &c.= the approximating series 1 +• fa 
+ t2o+T^-,« + XBiVc+ » &c., or, supposing x-fo, equal 
4 14 1 

to the scries l+-+^+-r+ — + , sal + 4x-^ *+ X - 2 + 
a r r ** 

4r-~ s 4-2a:- < + , &c. 

Avtxji, tip-pm' (Ft., support, prop), in Blil., a term 
applied to any particular point; or body upon which 
troops are formed, or by which they are marched either 
in column or line. This is termed thepotnif d’appui. 

Arm RTEJUKCKS, Sv-pnr'-te-n&n-ses (L&t.pertinentia ; 
Fr. appartenir, to belong to), in Law, are things, both, 
corporeal and incorporeal, appertaining to another 
thing as principal ; as, hamlets to a chief manor ; and 
common of pasture, piscary, &a.; also liberties and 
services of tenants, and outhouses, yards, orchards, 
and gardens, are appurtenant to a house or messuage. 
(See Appendant. ) 

Apricot, vi'-pri-kot (Lat. pr*cox t blossoming early), 
the popular name for Prunm Armeniaea, a fruit-tree 
belonging to the same gen, as the plum. It is a native 
of Armenia and the countries eastward, to China and 
Japan. It blossoms at the very commencement of 
spring, and bears a fruit resembling the peach, but 
with yellow flesh* It appear*, from Turner’s Herbal,” 
that t he apricot was cultivated in Britain in 1562 ; and 
in Hakluyt's ** Remembra&eer/’ 1582, it is affirmed 
that it was first brought here from Italy, by Wolfe, a 
French priest, gardener to Henry Till. Upward* of 
twenty varieties ere now in irorotetion, The trees 
are generally budded on plum Stocks and trained 
against walls. The dried frttUft M 1 * exported from Italy 
and the Bouth of France. 

Aram, ai'-pril (Lat. AprtHs , from aperio , I open), I* 
the fourth month of our year, and was so called from 
the earth beginning at this time to open her bosom tor 
the production of fruits. It contains thirty days. 





TEE DICTIONARY OF 


A priori* 


A bbiobi, jprt-or'-i, is a term in Logic, taken from the 
Latin, and signifying, literacy, *ffrqm a thing before/ 
as opposed to a posteriori,, ‘from a thing after/ They 
distinguish the two different methods of reasoning, the 
former being applied to arguments from oause to effect, | 
the latter from effect to cause: the otto lays down i 
some previous self-evident principles, and then de- 
scends to the several consequences that may be de- 
duced from them | the other begins by regarding the 
phenomena themselves, traces them to their original, 
and, by developing the properties of these phenomena, 
arrives at the knowledge of the oause. In modem 
times, the term d priori has come to be extended to 
any abstract reasoning from a given notion to the con- 
ditions which such a notion involved ; as, for example, 
the title d, priori bestowed on arguments for the exist- 
ence of deity, drawn from the phenomena that we 
observe around us ; thus, Clarke's d priori reasoning 
for the existence of God is, properly, an argument 
ci posteriori, Kant applies the term a priori to know- 
ledge which is absolutely independent of all experience, 
as opposed to empirical knowledge, or knowledge de- 
rived d posteriori, through experience. In this sense, 
the terms are now commonly used by philosophers. 
“ If there are any truths which the mind possesses, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, before and in- 
dependent of experience, they may be called a priori 
truths, as belonging to it prior to all that it acquires 
from the world around. On the other hand, truths 
which are acquired from observation and experience, 
are called a poderiori truths, beoause they come to the 
mind qfter it has become acquainted with external 
facta. How far d priori truths or ideas are possible, 
is the great campue phUosophortm, the great contro- 
verted question of mental philosophy ."—Thomson’s 
Laws qfTkoug?iL 

AvgiBBS, dp'-ri-deos (Gr. apri*, arch, connection), 
the points in the orbit of a planet, or any heavenly 
body, at which it is at its least and greatest distance 
from the sun or body round which it revolves as a centre. 
The apsides of a planet are its aphelion and perihelion, 
end those of the moon its apogee and perigee. The 
diameter of the planet’s orbit, which joins these ex- 
treme and opposite points, passing through the centre 
of the same, — the sun in th%cas© of the planets, and 
the earth with reference to the moon,— is called the j 
line of apsides or apses. This line always forma the 
greater axis of the ellipse in the path of which any 
planet revolves. (See Aphelion, Pisunnaiosr, Apo- 
gee, FBBIOKB.) 

Aptbbax, &p'4e-r&l (Gr. a, without ; pier on, a wing), 
in Arch., a term used particularly with reference to 
the temples of the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
is applied to buildings which have no lateral columns, 
but may have porticos of columns projecting from 
(heir ends. The Greek temples were, for the most 
jvart, peripteral, as the parallelogram m to temples of 
i he Homans were generally apteral prostyles. The 
latter style has been most frequently adopted in 
modern edifices. 

Aptkkyx, iip''tc-rix (Gr. a, without; plcrux t wing), 



Aquarium 

perhaps, more nearly to the extinct dodo. It has a 
long spike-like biU, of which it makes upe in supporting 
itself when atrest. Its wings are simple rudiments,— 
a mere stump^terminated by a hook. Its feathers fall 
loosely, like those of the emu. Only one species is 
known, about the size of a goose, a native of New 
Zealand. The name leinat-Hve is given it by the natives, 
who use its skin in making Clothing. 

Aqtjaeobtis, m’-miu-for'dii (literally, strong water J , 
the common name lor thd impure nitric acid of com- 
merce. ' ■ ' ■ 

Aqua on, di’-Tewaj (Lat. aquagium,from aqua, water), 
a water-course. 

Aquamab-nb, or Bebtl, oi-gua-md-rees\ apreejoua 
stone, of a greenish-blue tinge, much valued as ajqyrel, 
from its lovely colour and great hardness. If is some- 
times yellowish, and occasionally almost colourless. 
Its finest crystals come from Brazil and Siberia. The 
opaque aquamarine is greenish or yellowish White, and 
is found in North America, in prisma four feet long, 
their planes being five inches m breadth. At Limoges, 
in France, they also occur of great size. The beryl is 
closely allied to the emerald, both being double silicates 
of alumina and glucina, and differing only in their 
colouring matter, which is oxide of iron in the beryl, 
and oxide of chromium in the emerald. 

Aqua Regia, ai'-kwil rc'-ji-H (Lat., royal water); in 
Chem., a substance, called, from its properly of dissolv- 
ing gold, the royal metal: the commercial name for 
iiitro-bydrochlonc acid. It is made by mixing one part 
of nitric acid with two or three parts of hydrochloric 
acid. The acids decompose each other, chlorine and 
nitrous acid being liberated , the former of which attacks 
the gold or other metal aotednpon, forming a chloride. 
It is much used by chemists, as a solvent for gold, 
platinum, iridium, osmium, and oilier metals. 

AQUAinrai, ai-gwairi-i-aw, a vessel containing water, 
either salt or fresh, in which living specimens of 
aquatic animals and plants are maintained in a healthy 
state. The words vivarium and aquavivarium have 
been employed by certain writers to denote the same 
thing. Aquaria, both fresh-water and marine, have 
become exceedingly common, and numerous works 
have been written on their management. As many of 
these treatises are utterly untrustworthy, having been 
compiled in haste, by men knowing little or nothing 
of the habits of the creatures adapted for aquaria, a 
few practical directions for stocking and keening up 
these pleasing and instructive arrangements will doubt- 
less be acceptable to many readers of this work r 
Before entering into practical details, we will briefiy 
sketch the history of the aquarium, and describe tit o 
principles upon which it depends. To Mr. Warrington 
must be awarded the thanks of all lovers of nature, 
for having first produced a perfect aquarium. In 3B5‘> 
this gentleman communicated to the Chemical Society 
the result of a year's experiments u On the adjustment 
of the relations between the animal and vegetable* 
kingdoms by which the vital functions of both am 
permanently maintained." To illustrate this adjust- 
ment, Mr. Warrington kept for many months, in a 
vase of unchanged water, two small gold-fish and a 
plant of Valiencria spiraditt ; and afterwards he made a 
similar experiment with sea-water, weeds, and anem- 
ones, which was equally successful. Before this, several 
attempts had been made to preserve fresh-water and 
marine organisms by naturalists. Mr. Ward, whono 
ingenious discovery of the method of growing ferns 
and other delicate plants in closed oases (nee Wabdiak 
Cask) bad already earned for him a world-wide repu- 
tation, stated, as early as June, IBM), at a meeting 
of the British Association, that he bod succeeded 
not only in growing sea-weeds in spa-water, but in 
sea -water artificially made. Seven years earlier. 
Hr. Johnston succeeded in preserving the delicate 
pink coralline in a living state for eight weeks, in un- 
changed sea-water. The list 6f workers in the aquarium 
cause would be incomplete without the name of Mrs. 
Thynne, a lady Jiving in London, who frequently sur- 
prised the scientific socioties by ejhibitipg beautiful 
specimens of rare marine animals which she had kept 
for many months, having merely adopted the simple 
expedient of afirating theBea-watar, bwpquring it from 
one vessel into another* Before Mr. Warrington 
published his paper, Hr.Lankeater had kept stickle- 
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The great principle involved in the aqnarium is the 
constant interchango of elements between the animal 
und vegetable kingdoms, (See Avralz. Knraaoic.) 
“Water has Use power of absorbing certain quantities 
of atmospheric air and other gases. In every natural 
water, Whether fresh or salt, we find a proportion of 
carbonloaaid, which Is a compound formed of oxygen 
and carbon. The leaves of plants, when acted upon 
by light, decompose this gas, and, having no necessity 
for oxygen, they merely absorb the carbon. Animals, 
•On the otb« hand, require oxygen, for the purpose of 
removing the waste carbon of their bodies; and the 
process of respiration causes the two elements to 
•combine in the form of carbonic acid. The vegetable 
world is therefor© continually absorbing carbon, while 
the animal world is giving it of!' ; and a balance is thus 
preserved between the two great divisions of organized 
Wngs. The other elements whioh enter into the 
composition of animal and vegetable structures circu- 
late in » more obscure manner, but with equal regu- 
larity.. A vessel containing a supply of aquatic plants 
apd animals must be looked upon as a little world, in 
which tlie interchange of elements represents those 
vast phenomena that preserve the balance of life in 
the great world j the few' water-weeds take the place 
of the vast forests, the green prairies, and the dense 
jungles ; and the gold-fish, minnows, newts, aud snails, 
stand for the earth's fauna. To form an aquarium, 
we have merely to imitate nature, A good supply of 
plants must be planted, to decompose the poisonous 
carbonic acid gas, and keen up a cont inuous supply of 
the vivifying oxygen ; while particular care must be 
taken not to overcrowd the lank with animals. 

The vessels used for aquaria are constructed, either 
wholly or partly, of glass: a common propagating- 



thau formerly. Glass tanks, of a rectangular form, are, 
however, preferable to vases, os they do not distort 
the objects seen through their sides, and are less liable 
to breakage. The glass vase is extremely fragile, and 
an unlucky blow ruina it at once, and, perhaps, de- 
stroys the labour of many weeks ; whereas, a cracked 
aide in a rectangular tank can be cosily replaced. 
The most perfect form of tank is that invented by 
Mr. W, Alford Lloyd, and known as the “ slope-back 
tank." One side only of this tank is formed of glass, 
the other three being composed of slate. The back 
elopes downwards, from the source of illumination to 
the lower edge of the glass front, an arrangement 
Which enables objects to be seen in a slanting light, 
ivhieb exhibits their form and colour to the greatest 
ndtashta^w* Whatever kind of tank in used, it should 
be. provided with a cov£r of sheet-glass, to keep out 
dusty and to prevent the more adventurous creatures 
in a km g -wit escape. A layer of well-washed shingle 
or Aanu is lai.d at the bottom of the aquarium, and in 
this the roots of anoh plaute as arc provided with these 
organs are imbedded. A few irregular blocks of stone, 
placed upon the shipgie, look much better than any 
fantoatw rnmgreta of .jfhaui rookwork, formed of 
cemept, afford .eiifflhtent shelter for all animals 

■ -.a>f : 

ThviJresh-mter aquarium is filled with ordinary river 
crt*-,«pl^»g.'watflr, won .nerves tq exhibit the animals ' and 
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Aquarium 


frb. aro^ Th#Tench, tji« 

SUektebwjfc, a«$ tL 
Orm Eri,are also suitable fiah. The interesting class 
of BatraehSa are ootomon 

frog, the smooth newt, and the crested triton. Small 
water-tortoises and ealamanders hare iately becn im- 
ported for aquaria. Some members of the claw Mol- 
Imea are absolutely indispensable in a. fresh-water 
aquarium, as they act as scavengers, tutd carefully 
remove the green film which foTniB Upon the glate, 
and which, in their absence, wte# soon obscure the 
contents of the tank. The best molluska are tWpretty 
coil-shells (Planotbis corneiu and , the marsh- 

shell (Paludina vtvipara), and the eared mud-shell 
(lAmnea auricular u). It is doubtful whether insects 
ought to be admitted into aquaria which are intended 
merely for parlour ornaments; bfit the naturalist 
ought not to consider his tenk ooxhptetft unless the 
important class of insects is prepay represented. 
Considerable core, however, must be bestowed on the 
solection, as some of the jrhembers of thO beetle tribe 
are so bloodthirsty that tibqy wdH even venture to 
attack the smaller fish . Some writers on theaquorium 
recommend artificial a&rption; but when the balance 
of vegetable and animal life is properly adjusted, there 
is no necessity for resorting tohny extraordmary means 
to insure a copious 

The Marine Aquarium affords us the meaua of ob- 
serving some of the most curious terms of animal life. 
The tank is filled with sea-wntor, which Should be con- 
veyed to ite destination in dean etahe jars, or in casks 
perfectly season ed . When real sea- water cannot bo 
got at (though this emergency must now be a very rare 
one) , artificial tea-tviifet may bo UttOd, after having 

marine plants in it. Mr. Gcwse has given the allowing 
simple formula for the preparation of this artificial 
sea-water :— ^;:;v 

Common table-salt 3| ounces, 

Epsom salts iounce. 

Chloride of magnesium . . 300 grains troy. 

Chloride of potassium ... ... ... 40 ::;*•** v/' 

These materials are to be added to a httle loss than 
four quarts of water. The specific gravity of the 
solution, when properly prepared, will be found to be 
1 026. The green ana red sea-weeds are the plants 
used, the dark-coloured weeds being inapplicable for 
aquarium purposes. (SeeX'LQM.) The animals which 
form the glory of the marine tank are the sea-anemones 
(tee Ankitonvb) and madrepores. Besides these, 
the star-fishes, the sea-urchins, the barnacles, aud the 
beautiful plumed worms celled serphke and sabellse, 
generally gain admission. The crab family furnish the 
humorous element in the aquarium ; ana it is impos- 
sible to observe the clumsy antics of some of them, 
particularly the hermits, with a serious countenance. 
The free swimmers are shrimps, prawns* and certain 
small fishes; but, as few of these can be preserved for 
long in the aquarium, they are generally omitted alto- 
gether. The scavengers of the marine tank are the 
periwinkles, cookies, whelks* limpets, ohd tops. In 
the marine aquarium it is partioulany necessary to 
guard against overcrowding. Btery ammal requires a 
certain amount of room, a certain amount of air, and 
a certain amount: otsobd nou^rim^^ w* 

cannot exceed these nstncal . limits without injury to 
our whole stock. Ariifimal afirario® be resorted 
to with some show of rejteon, i& teik tealy imitating 
what is constantly fairing ^ tniUte wean. The 

waves, the rising and falling »ct*on 

of the wind, aU help of th ® 

deep with the bfe-snpporting element ; and we may, 
therefore, mimic these grand meehamcal agents by 
blowing air inter onr ta^t, or aHowing a quantity of 
water to drip into it from a considerable height; but 
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1777 % and fresh som« 

mtptoMti wawr-iujr ; jrmumpaoion t pona- same purpose by the city ox 
v AKjworti Virioularm, bladderwort ; the valley of Arcueil consist# of 3* 

©Jdier: Xanna, duckweed; the Con- high, and 1,200 feet in length. **■ The firet e^icduct- 
Borne ofthese root in the bridges for canals in this country were those made by 
the surface of the water; others the duke of Bridgewater under th« dire<?tion «f the 
remain submersed ; while others, oelebrated Brindley, and which, being ^nifco »dw, ey- 
$p4fce surface, without rooting eited no small degree of astonishment, SMfimt ioid 
: largest was the aqueduct at Barton Bridge, for odd- 

'-fa (Lat. ap/a, water, Hurt us > veyiog the canal across the IrWefl, 30 feet above the ’ 
style of etching on copper surface of the water. Tbo Pont Oysydte uqueduot of 
drawings in sepia or Indian Telford is justly celebrated for its magT^tud^ for th© 
a German named Le Prince ; simplicity of the design, and ’the skilful dkipoaition of 
of lithography and colour- the parts, combining lightness with strength in a Be- 
fallen Into disuse* The plate is gre© seldom attempted. This aqueduct serves to ocm- 
d of black reain and spirits of vey the waters of the Ellesmere Canal am^osa the£>e<> 
is transferred, with a blunt and the Vale of Llangollen, which it traverses. The 
ier on which it has been traced, channel for the water is made of cast-iron, supported 
stopped out with a varaisb of on cast-iron ribs or arches, and these resting on pBlars? 

A. mi i. 1 


►bismuth ; and the various of stone. The whole length of the aqueduct isaboufc 
it are procured by submit- 1,000 feet, and consists cOO arched, each 46 &et span . 


ins of tint are procured by submit- 1,000 feet, and consists Cl 
it&atfta 1 of 'the design to the action of The breadth of the pillar 
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labeilad ** Manna of Saint Nicholas of elegant structure. The remains of the aqueduct at 
ig^mpposed/io have a miraculous power Nisxnes, in Erovence, in excellent preservation, furnish 
aims. Its effect, however, was to the beat example of this class ox ancient engineering 
¥# administered ; . bn which works. It consists of three row# of arches raised one 
•<&•*’ % married women above another, #ach smaller tfaan the opebcilow it j 
kid cf ; their husbands. In the lowest of 0 arches, the centre 4iifc of 11, andthe 
amongst married men, uppermost of 35. The Pont du Gard, which crosses 


"w' 1 


%r 

^terxd'hr 
tares^:;^, 
to otmtotf- 


and a bomble secret the valley of the Gordon, is 186 feet in. height, th© 
the head of which was an length of the highest arcade being 873:&ot.' . . 

,,#r|io r v»rjth several other guilty yeyed the water of Sure to N lubes, and w<ai 
executed. .The womhn Tofana fled by the Romans, in- the reign' <## ' 
. ^ Mowed punishment Elate VII., we have given a drawing of this ceietwaS 


escaped punishment Elate VII., we have given a drawing of thie ceiefawtffl 
was, in 1709, torn from her work. The Groton aqueduct convoys <- water mvm 

, put t<>'' the . torture, con-- the Croton river to New York,, ow^'ifc ^ '..■■!. 

beeolnetnjmental to the death of miles, 
imi^It^aafterfced that -she survived •'A^i«aw&tfM0tr* r a^ 

, . . .. ^ r . »dfliJbsfe%« : to' have been strangled, given to that watery fluid of theey^w^,,issltjiK^;::^ 

between the back ofthe 

wi*ieh kuflkied to cause death . lens, {Sm Bvn.> • ' : .■■•;: 

' ' AqximXm Books, in GeoL,wcthowwhkhb^^ 

' Bw^ mamly ft ablation formed by deposition 

'rocks whioh^^ 

flOTtho- contradistinction, igneon*. - ' 

”**' . Aaowot u.c*. i^5*'3 
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Wkmw ... . . 

r trcmMal Asl*. They are handsome trees, 
'hfu wfew and very tough barks. The 
|« J$&\UrUh certain species hi which 
— eagle -wood, or aloes*, wood, supposed 
fi or ogaltoehum oi the ancients, the 

„ h qf the Okl Testament, end the aloe 

...inf the New* This Wood was formerly held in 
l repute at a medicinal agent in Europe; but its 
iioof obsolete* 

Afemwftu, fagui'k' ti-it (tat , a gutter), in Bot., 
a panic belongrog to the nat. ord. JRanvnat- 

wfOMfc. The naihe Agnus put was given to the genus by 
the ancients, because the leaves are so shaped that 
«hey collect the rain which falls upon them, and retain 
it lor some tune* The species are commonly called 
columbines, and several of them are cultivated in 


have been poisoned through eating portions ot the 
common oohunbin© (A vulgaris) * 

Aua, msr'*4 (Lat , altar), in Astron , a constellation in 
*the southern beimay*ber© ( not visible m our latitude 
it is situated near the constellations of Favo and the 
Bouthei p Triangle. 

A»*e»SQ«n* de-d benk* (Fr., after the manner 
«rif the Arabians), is a term synonymous with Man 
rescue, and is applied to any iancirul style of deco- 
‘l-work interlaced with flowers, 
fruit, leaves, and ten- 
drils, and occasionally 
figures of meu and ani- 
mals This style of 
ornamentation is sup- 
posed to have origina- 
ted m the hieroglyphic 
emblems and figures 
used by the Egyptians 
to decorate their pub- 
lic buildings, dwellings, 
and utensils. It was 
borrowed from them 
by the Arabians, who, 
under the name of Bara- 
oens and Moors, over- 
ran Asia Minor and the 
north of Africa and 
Spain. The Moors have 
left beautiful specimens 
of this decorative style 
in the Alhambra 
Spain, faithful copies 
of which may be seen 
in the Alhambra court 



Am»£#<atfs (wrow Tins 
AUtAttsm*), 


ifoptaX Palace, Sydenham. They were obliged 
Jff Jw» vmM* of ih« Koran to confine themselves 


Ions Of the vege- 

omamented their 



and 

adopted m the, 

Spain, with the a d&tiod 
louring, arising Uteri* the u™ 
of the Moors, ample modems* ... 
b terftryproOTctSfijW| B Swl 
its perfection in the Alhambra, 
introduction of modem 
Moors, specimens of the 
pointed arches of that •*« 
and palaces of Fea,san 
tho adoption of the 
The horseshoe arch 
at the base, is unfit! 

Ababiut Lahocagb 
language forms, with the 
of that great stock of U 
the Semitic, from beluga _ 

Sbera, the boh of Noah, It is dft 
npal dialects,— the southern and i 
former, called also theHunyarite, t‘ 
source ot the Ethiopia, is now a., 
chiefly known by a few msexiptiouaj 
language of tho Koran, and is rife top 
language throughout the whom of the Arabian do- 
minions. Tho Arable language is noted fe* the abnu- 
dance of its route, the great \erifef Mt 
anA the syntactical dehoacyoi its asr'^ 
different diul^ctem (Morent parte; „ . 
the Barbary state.), Ac The best Ari 
the upper classes in Yemen. It* granuuax Wan fettle 
cultivated until a contwry or two after rite teste of 
Mahomet. By war and conquest $e Arrfbm was 
made the spoken and written lanmfwdf tjfe whole ol 
Western Asm, of Eastern and Northern Africa, ol 

Meditorro- 

tu an, in all which places it has lop traefe srf%fermer 

MXQng b» 



It has 


out 1 

which the Mahometan 
eiurly literary culture of Arabia i 


,J ootthtries in 
A Of tho 
That 


pToud, and desirous erf glory. I 
" * * 

then sheiks, waudero 


the queen of Sheba 
for her acute savings, 


ThCb: 


nwn'etwne, 
.) Was noted 
l who* under 
teauf Arabia 

Fehx, bad every thing to favour the growfe wpOCtev,— 
quick feelings and a w arm fimcy,fo^e«4 Odd Wttength- 
ened by their mode of life ana rite oitetucnstanocs by 
which thoy were surrounded. Even 1 fefeve rite time 
of Mahomet, the Arabs had Hmt gteefo wfertMig of 
the feuds ot the tribes, the deeds oflfefe Aewes, and 
tho beauty of them women- Pmxm L the jrteat fairs 
held at Mecca and Oksdh, In the mewwnry after 
Christ* poetical contesia teok place.* The pmm to 
which the pra© was aw arded were Writero fejettera of 
gold, and hung up m the kaabe fe ’Meees. They we» o 
called modsahubdt, i i, grit j or fMttttamf* At. sus- 
pended. Of these, seven poems hwemne down to 
us, and are charucteiiaed by deep ffeUug, high flight * 
of fancy, richness of imagery and sewriatent* » of 

freedom* and an ardent feeling «jf SHifb «*d lm <?. 
The bSfiant period of Ari ‘ ‘ “ " 

oommauoes feote <h«f time 
fcnwes of faith and life were effected and*- - . * - . * 
uhltehed* «nd contrite** tite Ifotem- m» Axed the 

' ■ • * " * • gave » new steam! us 

tended m inflaming 
by fin enthusiastic seel 


ffitwin* howevci 
m«4 whose 


doc- 
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for religion, and gave them 
gious and military. In 
hi* followers bad exte 
the Indies, and from 
with more civilized,' 
character ; bcf >4 
family of the . 

at the splendid .... „ ... 

but it was paxtxW«l*ftttechid (786-^808) 'that 
into his people an enduring love for them. He invited 
learned mestirom aty parts to hi* kingdom, and muni* 
ficeatty rewa^edth^. Heoa&fied translations to be 
made of the most rolebtsted works in Greek, Syriac, 
andothe^anghages , and circulated them by numerous 
copies, the cabpb Al-Mamun (813-33) offered to the 
Greek emperor five tons of cold and a perpetual treaty 
of peaedja ho would send the philosopher Leo for a 
time to mstmot to Under his reign, excellent 
schools and ■ JaifgO libraries, at Bagdad, Alexandria, 
and other jdaoes. were established. But while the 

‘to AWsidea were fostering learning at 

of the Ommaiadea were similarly en- 
, Jsti fa Spain, which, particularly in the 
«th centnry,was the chief seat of learning in Europe. 
Students came ftomFranoe and other parts of Europe 
to study, especially mathemanca and medicine, at 
Cordova. Besides the educational institutions at Cor- 
dova, the Arabs had established fourteen academies 
and numerous elementary and middle schools through* 
out the country. At a time when learning found 
scarcely any support or encouragement anywhere else, 
the Arabs ware Collecting and diffusing it to all parts 
of the world; indeed, the progress of the Arabs in 
learning is scarcely less remarkable than their success 
in conquest. In geography, history, mathematics, 
medicine, and physics, they nave rendered important 
services, and many of their word* are still to be found 
in the physical and mathematical sciences ; as, algebra, 
iricohm, almanac, azimuth, zenith, nadir, Ac. Geo- 
graphy is i hot a little Indebted to the labours of the 
Arabs; they considerably extended the boundaries of! 
the then known world by their expeditions of dis- 
covery; whilOf^ geogr«{>nlnal treatises of Abulfeda, 
Edrisi, add others, are ztill interesting and valuable. 
After the 8th century, histor/came to be a favourite 
subject of study, with them. Among their works of 



this class arol 
Eutyohitts, tfa 
Abulfeda, Bu 
the Arab* ta 1 
Arabic laU£ 
subject, see " 


uveraal histories of Masudi, Tabari, 
ns Abulfkrfrj and Elmakin, and 
... ... W, Ac, Upon the history of 

n there are numerous works in the 
, Jfor farther information on this 

„ , __ Hammer’s JSncyclopadiwhen XJher- 

mcht der Wissentehqften dee Orient*, 2 vols., Leipaio, 
180*. Theology and law, which is nearly related to it, 
were derived chiefly from the Koran, and formed the 
chief part of public instruction. They began to specu- 
late bn the. rofltents of the Koran durrng the Ommaiade 
dynasty, which, with the introduction of the works of 
Aristotle, led to the formation of various sects of 
believers. The most celebrated exegeses of the Koran 
are by Ssfahklttbari and Baidhswi. Their philosophy 
was related to the Koran in the same way that the 
scholasticism m the Middle Ages was to the Scriptures. 
It was of Greek origin, and was drawn chiefly from the 
works of Aristotle. Among their most distinguished 
philosophers were Avicenna and Avorroes, both of 
whom Aavh ; written commentaries upon Aristotle. 
MM# also physi- 

cians, and theyn^de considerable advances in chemw- 


knowledgo of diseases. Anatomy, 
with them, as dissections 
an. Schools of philosophy 
1, and flourished in various 

,na end ^verroes have both 
On natural his* 

T itsar, and Kaswfai. In 

faifls gTOat advances. In 
arithmetic they introduoed the numerals now in use 
and demtmtef^ tfayyadopted sines 

instead Of tfe^jrigomttnffgcftl 

«Kebr£ ^Astrinfoinyw 

theyhad famottfleohCKttiand ob8ervaforiep,at Bagdad 



Arable Land 


But w&hfaeir progress in the scienoes 
rmjbvafopoetiy , • Tbrir 

itselfto the pro vanit^ cumure, 

‘ • — flt 

’ the dramatic, 

" karo 'Iefo 'nn- - 



. ■ 

XDtoBt • 

'Entertain* 
oTAntavtbe 
its of the Hero, 
d by the Arabs in , 
Ages with their prosen t 



ML 

Wk 


attempted ; aaAtker cteMak 

mances and legendary tales 
famous Of which pro the 
minis (see next article),* 
exploits oftlmOham 
It is sad to contrast 

the civilized worldln the Miu. — T ~ w — , — — — ^ - 

state. As their military glory departed, so aeems also 
to have passed away their iatelfeotnal culture. 
they are sunk in atupid indolence, and hate nb litera- 
ture worthy of notice.— BrookhauS’ 

Zrtxikon. ... ; 

Abasia k Ktattrs’ E*f»mmc*irw, p,#9lbknoiro- 
and very popular collection of eastern tales, first 
made known to Europe by Antony G&lland, a Erench 
orientalist, under the title of 4, Les Mills et 0n« 
Edits ’* (The Thousand and One Nights), 12 vols., 
Paris, 1701. The work speedily became popular, and 
was translated into all the European tongues. Im- 
proved and more complete editions have sfaro appeared- 
The best English translation is that by EdwardWilliam 
Lane, which was published in 1838. These tales had 
long existed in the East before they became known 
to Europeans : they are supposed to be of Persian 
origin. Persian tales began to be translated into 
Arabic about the 8th century, and probably, soon after 
this time, many of the tales may have been collected, 
though they were doubtless subsequently added to and 
improved. "The great popularity of the work in Europe 
is to be accounted for lrom the great simplicity and 
vigour of its style, and the powerfully-drawn sensuous 
pictures with which it abounds,— its gilded palaces, 
charming wotnen, lovely gardens, and exquisite reposts; 
while the fearless courage of the Arab knight, his love- 
of adventnre, his dexterity and skill, his love and 
revenge, the craft of the women, the hypocrisy of the 
priests, and the venality of the judges, ore ftfi power- 
fully delineated. The story that forms the union of 
the tales is, that the Sultan Behahriar, exasperated by 
the faithlessness of his bride, made a law that every 
one of his future wives should bo put to death the 
morning after marriage. At length, Sheherazade, tho 
daughter of the grand vizier, by the charm of her 
stories induced the sultan to defer her execution from 
day to day, till $ thousand and one nights had passed 
away. By this time, Sheherazade was the mother of 
three children, whom she led before the throne of Kelt 
husband, and so induced him to spare her life. 

Ababio, Gum. (See Gums.) > 

Ababici , H-rM'd-ri, a sect which sprang up in Arabia, 
about the year 207, who held that the soul died with 
the body, and also rose again with it. Origenis said 
to have refuted their error, and prevailed upon them 
to abandon it. It originated in an opinion then held 
by many in the early church, that the soul of man was 
material. There were some revivals of this doctrine 
in the Middle Ages. 

Ababio Numekals,— The characters or figures 0, 1* 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which should properly be termed 
Hindoo or Indian numerals ; for they were borrowed, 
as well as the system of decimal notation, by the 
Arabs from the Hindoos. It is said that Gerbcrt, 
afterwards Sylvester II., learned their use from the 
Moors in Spain in the 19tb century. According to 
another account, [Leonardo of Btoa introduced them 
into Italy in 1202. (See Algebba.) Their employmeiit 
was not general before the invention of p^ihigr; soia 

usb. Accounts were kept in KoSMUK attmfwla ^ 
the 16th century. •" . 1 tf V" ^ ‘ 

Ababiw, Sr'.tJrin* inGhem., theteWnforfuTOi^ 
arabio. Gums.) ■ ' *' 

■ .An abhi' Lakb, (M. * 

ground fit for cultivation, w'|»ob#:W 
by the use of the plough wd other 
ifeenits* It is the most^imrort^ 
nnte Which land -.land, 

grass Iqnd, 'Wood 'landi i4i 
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Araoeas . Arbor Dianas 

furnishes, with doe owe in its management, abundant A. papyrtferct the Chinese prepare their so-called 
cereal crops, roots, and vegetables for the sustenance rice-paper, Several species of Aralia yield aromatic 
of man and animals. An account of the various sorts gam-resins. 

of soil* with their rjtspactrte natures mid properties, Ajulucxx. it-raUA-ai'-teri, in Rot,, Ivy-wwte, a 
together with information as to the best method nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
of preparing and improving the land, and the rotation Ch^c^ora,— twses, shrubs, or herbs closely allied to 
of crops most advantageous Jo the farmer, will be the umbelliferous plants, but not. possessing, in the 
t reated elsewhere (see Bom, Cultivation of Soil, slightest degree, the paieonons propeHies so commonly 
Rotation or Chops, , Manubjb, Tillaob, &c.) j notices found in those plants, there are 21 genera and 100 
of the most important agricultural implements will also species, which are universally distributed { being found 
baJbund under their respectivebeadings. {See Plough, in tropical, sub-tropical, temperate, and the coldest 
Habbow, SoABiriBB, &c.) The principal component regions. The most interesting genera are described 
parts of all soils are earths, chiefly clay, sand, and under their respective botanical unifies. {See Aralia, 
lime, mingled in various proportions ; the oxides of Hedkba, Ivt, Fajtax.) 

metals, especially the protoxide and perflxide of iron, Abam^aw, ,or Aramaic Languaob, ftr-a-me'-im, 4 
tiieflQprmar giving a black and the latter a red colour the language of the country of Aram, s hame literally 
to the land; saline substances, as potash, soda, &o. ; signifying * high land,' as distinguished from Canaan, 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, and water. or * low land/ and applied to that district of country 
Akacrai, d-rai'-se-e, in Bot., the Arads or Arum which comprised Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, 
family, a nat. Ord. of monocotyledonous plants, in the The Aramaic belongs to the Semitic class of languages, 
sub- class Petaloide<x, — herbs or shrubs with acrid and is divided into two principal dialects,— the Western 
juices and subterranean tubers, conns, or rhizomes. Aramaic or Syriac, andthe Eastern Aramaic or Baby* 
Their leaves arc sheathing, usually net-veined and Ionian. There are also, as minor dialects, the Samaritan 
simple, but in rare instances compound. Their flowers and Palmyrene. The Aramaean language is peculiarly 
are monoecious (male and female organs in separate interesting, as having been generally spoken by the 
flowers), and they are arranged on a spadix within a inhabitants of Palestine, from the Babylonian captivity 
snathe. The order embraces 30 genera and 170 species, to the final dispersion of the Jews. As a spoken 
The Arads abound in tropical countries, and some few language, it now exists only in some remote valleys of 
occur in cold and temperate regions. They arc all the mountains of Kurdistan: 4 The Aramaic is generally 
more or less acrid, and often highly poisonous. The the harshest, poorest, and least cultivated of the 
typo of the order is the genus Arum (which see). Semitic languages. 

Ahachis, ar’-h-ki*, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- Abaucaria, A-raw-kair* 4* ft, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
ingto the nut. ord. Leguminoaa, sub- ord. Pajpilionacece. belonging to the nat, ord. Pmaceto, ot Conifer#, the 
The species A. hypogaut, a native of the tropical portion Pines, consisting of gigantic trees, natives of the 
of America, is remarkable for ripening tits legumes southern hemisphere, and distinguished by having 
under the surface of the ground, which characteristic the male and female flowers on separate plants. The 
is indicated by the names underground kidney -bean and species are all evergreen, and their leaves are con- 
pround-nK*, commonly given to it. After flowering, the siderably broader than those of the ordinary pines and 
flower-stalks elongate and bend towards the earth, into firs. A . excelm, commonly called the Nonolk-Iflland 
which the pods penetrate. Each pod contains two, nine, is a most majestic tree, growing to a height of 
three, or four seeds, which, when npe, are about the from 160 to 220 feet, and having sometimes a circuzn* 
size of hazel-nuts. These seeds are used as food in ference of more than 30 feet. Its timber is white, 
various parts of the world ; for the plant is now oulti- close-grained, but remarkably heavy, and seldom 
rated in Africa, Asia, and certain portions of Europe, sound for a great length : the bark abounds in tur- 
ns well as in its native regions. On being subjected to pentine. This tree occurs in Norfolk Island, New 
pressure, these seeds yield a fixed oil, which is exten- Caledonia, and some pasts of Australia. A. imbricate, 
sively employed f8r cooking in Indio, where it is oalled the Chili pine, has been introduced. into this country 
katenung nil. Being a very liquid oil, it has been used as an ornamental tree, and is now frequently planted 
in this country for watches, and other delicate machi- on lawns and in shrubberies. Its seeds are edible, and 
nery, as well as for burning, and other purposes. are extensively used for food by the natives of Chili 

Arachnoid, &-rftk!~noi4 (Or. arachnoid e$ t from and Patagonia. It is said that the fruit of one large tree 
arachnc, a spider, and eidae, form ot likeness ) , literally will maintain eighteen persons for a whole year. This 
signifies cobweb-like. In A nat., the arachnoid mem - tree was first found growing on tiae mountains of the 
hrane is the name of one of the three membranes which Araucanian Indians, in South America • whence the 
envelop the brain and spinal cord. It is situate be- name of the genus. A. JBidmllii, found at Moreton 
tween the dura and the pia mater, and is a thin glisten- Bay, has also edible seeds. 

ing membrane. The tissue of the virtroous humour of Araucaritjss, a^raw'-M-rUes, in Geo!., a term ap~ 
the eye has also this name. plied to specimens of fossil wood, resembling in struc- 

Araiostylb, ai'-re^o-stUe (Gr . araiat, wide, and ture that of living Araucaria. These fossils are cora- 
stufos, a column), a term in Arch., used by Virtruvius mon in the chalk, wealden, oolite, and lias of Great 
to indicate one of his five species of Grecian and Iloman Britain. 

temples. It refers to the distance at which the columns Abb alkbt, or'-M dost (Lat. arcubaUsia, a crossbow), 

of a portico or oolonnade should be placed apart, which a weapon of war,tbo precise date of whose first introdue- 
should be from four to five times the diameter of the tion is unknown ; but, according to some, it was in use 
columns. Thus, if the columns be afoot in diameter, in the Roman armies as early as the time of Con - 
the distance between them should be from four to five stantine. It ia supposed to have been introduced 
feet. This proportion of intercoluinniation is assigned into England by the Normans. It was disused in 
more particularly to the'Tuscan order of architecture. England, as a weapon of war* in the reign of 
As^bosystvln, ai-re-o-sii'-tUe (Gr. araion, wide, Henry VIII. The bowmen were distinct from the 
sun, together, and stubs, a column), applied in Arch, arbalesters, or crossbowmen. The arrows used with, 
to the proportioning of the space between columns the crossbow were short and thiok/ and were oalled 
arranged iu pairs, with a wide interval between each quarrels, from the French carrmwe. 

f anv The columns at the western entrance to St. Arbitration, ar-bi-trm'-shon (Lat. arbitrium litis), 

'aul s Cathedral are arranged in this manner. in Law, is where contesting parties submit the action, 

Aralia, in Bot., a gen. of plants be- suit, or any or all matters in dispute, to the judgment 

longing to the nat, ord. AraUae*&. It contains a of an indifferent person or persons, called an arbitrator 
considerable number of species,— trees, shrubs, and or arbitrators, to decide the controversy ; and where 
herbs, some of which yield useful products. A. nudi- more than one is appointed* it is usual to appoint, or 
caulU is a native of North America, where its roots leave the arbitrators to appoint, an umpire (mptrator 
are used popularly » the treatmentof rheumatic affec- or impar ), to whose sole judgment it is then referred, 
tions. They are commonly known asfoba, or American The decision, in any of these cases, is called an award, 
sarsaparilla, and are sometimes forwarded to this which is final if not set aside by a court for mfor- * 
country. The bark of A. spinosa, the angelica or maii ty. 

toothache-tree, and also 'a native of North America, Abbob Dxanjb, a** / -&or The Arbor Diarur, 

is used as a s tim ula nt diaphoretic. From the pith of or silver-tree, is made by dropping a few globules of 
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Arborescent Arch 

mercury into aolean glaBg bottle, containing a solution ambling m shape and colour that of the strawberry, 
of nitrate of silver. U left undisturbed for a few The corolla is uro-stmped. The moat remarkable 
days, beautiful arborescent forma of metallic silver species ia A, unedo, which *is a native of the south of 
rise from the surface of the mercury, continuing to Europe and the Levant, but new found also in Asia 
increase as long as there is any nitrate of silver left in and America. It is cultivated as an ornamental over- 
, the liquid. green-tree in Britain* where it frequently attains 

Arboebsowt, arho^rea’-ent (Lat. arbor, a tree), the height of nearly twenty feet. It is commonly 
in Okem., a term applied tocrvstals thaf assume a tree- called the strawberry-tree. The most interesting 
like form. A email quantity of milk added to a solution specimens in the British isles are at the Bakes of 
of any salt Will alter ite crystallisation to the arbo- Killarney, where they terntflovely groves. A. Andrackne, 
rescent form. "Very beautiful arborescent metallic the Oriental arbutus, is even more elegant than the 
crystals may be formed for the microscope by placing common species ; but, at the same time, it is much 
an atom of copper in a drop of nitrate of silver, placed more delicate, and will not thrive in our variable 
on a glass slide. (See Crystallization.) climate. A^fttrens is a small shrub growing in Chili, 

Abbouicultuud, ar'-bor-i~kid-titre (La t.arbor, tree), and yielding a fruit having strong narcotic properties, 
the art of cultivating trees. The term is usually re- Aac, ark (Lat. arcus, n bow), in Geom. signifies 
striated to the planting and management of timber- any part of a curve line. The straight line which joins 
trees ; the cultivation of fruit-trees being regarded as the extremities of the arc, is called Ha chord. The 
a branoh of horticulture. The ancients obtained their practical operation for finding the length of an arc is 
timber from natural forests, and only practised arbori- as follows Divide the arc into a number of smaller 
culture in landscape-gardening, or in forming public arcs, making the number large in proportion to the 
walks near their cities. In America, tree-felling, in- degree of accuracy required, then add together the 
stead of tree-planting, occupies the time of the im- chords of the smaller arcs. The sum of the chords 
provers of laud; and it will be long before arboriculture will differ but little from the arc, even when the sub- 
will be practised on an extensi ve scale on a continent divisions arc not numerous. For example, — the arc of 
so thickly wooded. The cultivation of timber-trees is the quadrant of a circle whoso diameter is 10,000,000 
unnecessary whilst natural forests we abundant. In of inches is 7, $53, 082 inches within half an inch. Divide 
England, plantations for timber and fuel wore first this quadrant into ten equal parts, and the sum of tho 
established in the 16th century ; and from that period chords is 7,845,010 inches; divide the quadrant into 
arboriculture has steadily advanced. In the 17th cen- fifty parts, and the same sum is 7,863,069 inches, which 
tury, the publication of Evelyn’s Sglva did much to is not wrong by more thanonepart out of 24,310. For 
promote the taste for the art ; and the greatly- only twenty subdivisions the sum of the chords is 
increased demand for oak for shipbuilding gave a new 7,851,003 inches, wrong only by one part out of 3,890 ; 
impulse to its practice. No extensive plantations were therefore, for every practical purpose, an arc of a 
made in Scotland until the beginning of the 18th circle — and the Bamo may be said of every other curve 
century, or in Ireland until the close of that century, - -is the polygon made by the chords or a moderate 
In France and Germany, and in other parts of Europe, number of subdivisions of the arc. 
economical arboriculture has not made much progress, Arcade, ar-kaid ' (Fr.), in Arch., a term applied to a 

and is still almost confined to the management of series of arches of any form supported on pillars either 
natural forests. In this department, however, the inclosing a space belore a wall or any building which 
continental peoples, particularly the Germans, have is covered in and paved, or, when used as an architeo- 
made great strides, and have developed to their fullest tural feature, for ornamenting the towers and walls of 
extent the resources of their vast timber districts, churches entirely closed up with masonry. Thtfcioisters 
Plantations are usually formed in Britain with seed- of the old monasteries and religious houses were. 

young trees raised from seed in nurseries; but strictly speaking, arcades ; and the covered walk round 
sometimes, also, by sowing the seed on tho ground Oovent-Garden Market is an aroadq, wrongly called a 
which is Intended for the plantation. Some authorities piazza. The term is also applied to a covered passage, 
pronounce the latter plan to be the better of the two, with shops on either side, as the Lowthor and Burling- 
believing that finer trees arc produced when the seed- ton Arcades in London. Beautiful specimens of the 
lings are permitted to remain undisturbed on the ornamental arcade may bo found in many of ourcathe- 
grbund in which they passed through their first stages drabs and churches, as well as in many ruins ; among 
of development. The gaps formed by the removal of which may be mentioned the striking and magnificent; 
timber in the natural forests of France and Germany remains of Glasroubury Abbey, Somersetshire. 

; are invariably filled tip by sowing the seed. Trees Aucastum:, ar-fo'V-mrm (Lat., a secret), a term fre- 
may bo conveniently classified according to their uses, quently employed by the old alchemists and phtlo- 
The following is tho system usually adopted :—l . Bo- sophieal writers, and usually used to designate any 
siuous or coniferous trees, —the pines and firs. These substance tho mode of preparing which was kept 
yield straight timber for masts and long planks. 2. secret. Thus, tho ancient chemical philosophers called 
Hard-wooded trees ; os the oak, ash, elm, beech, the rod oxide of mercury, which was produced by tho 
chestnut, walnut, sycamore, birch, thorn, hickory, action of nitric acid, arcanum coroUawmj sulphate of 
holly, and box. Most of these trees fprniah handsome, potash was termed, by the same writers, aroantm 
strong, . and durable timber, such as is suitable for. dipUeaUm, &c* 

Shipbuilding, household furniture* carts, tools, and Abch, arch (Lat. amts, a bow, a curved line), a 
various mechanical purposes. Homo of them — the structure, generally of stone or brick, in a curved 
oak and chestnut, for instance— afford crooked pieces form, Over an open space, the pieces of which are 
of timber for knees or bends in the ribs of ships; arranged iu a manner calculated to bifid them closely 
others, such as tho thorn and hickory, give pieces of together by the pressure of one against another, reu- 
remarkable toughness. 3. Softrwooaed trees; as the dering them capable of supporting a great weight of 
poplar, lime, horse-chestnut, alder, and willow, which masonry above them. The ends of an arch are sup- 
yield wood imtabte^ basket-work, fuel, and ported on columns or sides of masonry, called abut- 

a variety of uaefitil purposes. In this class we may m eats or piers (a, a), rising perpendicularly from the 
i delude the trees which are grown for flexible suckers ground ; the arcli ia said to spring from its piers, and 
und spray, to form hoops, bask<*ts, besoms, and poles, the first stones resting on the piers on either side (b, b) 
— -1?^ Brown’s Former i Chamber’s Jpfamation — arc sometimes colled the sprinqing-stonea* The upper 
Arboriculture ; Traitc das Arbres et Arbustes, par part of the orchis called the cr&tin (c,d), and the stone 
Buhamel du Monceau, Veilhrd, Saint-Hikire, Mirbel m tho centre (A), iu the term of a wedge, which locks 
eiTpbiret. or bindB the arch together, is termed the keystone. 

Akbpo* ViTiR, ar'diar vi'.lB (Lat., tree of life.) (See The sides of the arch (so, 4f) t between its crown and 
Thuja.) piers, are called its haunches, or jtcfn&s. The stones 

AratuscTOrs, ar-b^'-ku-hte, in Bot . , a term employed which compose the arch, all wedge-shaped, smaller at 
to denote a tree of small size* the under end than at the upper, are called: muasoirs, 

Akbutus, in. Bot., a gen. of plants belong- while the under ends of the stones are hailed the- cu- 

ing to the nat. ord. Fricaccw, consisting of small trees trados, or eqfflt, and the upper ends the extradoo, or 
and shrubs, moat of them natives of America. The back* Tho line joining the extremities of the arch 
lrait is fleshy and many-seeded; in some species re* (ef) is called its span, and one drawn perpendicular 
110 ' 
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to the spun, from its central point to the centre of the 
bottom of the keystcm® W# **» ri3c * „ These Ktwaare 
also called the chord .and verted nine of the arch. The 
Egyptians and Aesynune are said to be the first nations 
wuo used the arch in their buildings ; arches, both of 
atone and brick, baring been found by Belsoni, Wil- 
kinson, iwd Bayard, at Thebes, Gixah, Nimroud, and 
Khorsabad. The form of the aftto is supposed to hate 
been known to the Greeks, although there is no evi- 
dence, in the remains of their temples, to show the 
truth of the supposition, The Romans were fully 
acquainted with its constructive value, and were pro- 


Archseology 



baldy the means of introducing it, in its most simple 
and primary form— that of a seinircirde— into Euro- 
pean architecture. The Britons and their priests, the 
Druids, were entirely ignorant of its use ; the Saxons, 
however, approached the form of the arch by placing 
two stones iu a glnmmg position against each other, 
like the aides of an equilateral triangle, supporting 
them on piers. The only forms used, until the adop- 
tion of the pointed arch in Mediaeval architecture, in 
the lath century, were the semicircle*, segment of a 
circle, and ellipse? The horse-shoe form, peculiar to 
Arabian sxchiiecture, was probably derived from the 
segment of a circle greater than a semicircle. The 
pointed arch was used by tbo Axilla as early as the 
J)l.h century, and is supposed to have been introduced 
into Europe at the close of the first crusade, and 
adopted, iu various forms, as a proufinont feature in 
Gothic architecture. The mechanical principles of the 
construction of arches will bo treated elsewhere. (See 
Bun* a® and Equilibrium or Aechks.) 

Arch, Tmumfual, was a structure raised by the 
Romans to celebrate a victory, some grand historical 
event, or to add a greater lustre to the eommemo. 
ration of the military deeds of a victorious general. 
These monuments had their origin in the custom of 
adorning with the spoils of war the gate by which a 
successful military leader entered Rome on his return 
from the battle-field. In time* these temporary monu- 
ments gave place to others of an enduring nature, such 
as stone or bronae. The arena iriumphaliv, an this kind 
of structure was termed by the Romans, was generally 
erected in some main thoroughfare. Tim design was 
commonly cither one largo arch, or on© largo central 
arch, with one or two smaller ones at each side. In 
every case the fronts and sides of the structure were 
ornamented with trophies, the entablature being sur- 
mounted with some piece of sculptural allegory, be- 
neath which was an inscription narrating the deeds of 
the hero in whoso honour the arch was erected, M any 
of these celebrated structures are stilt in existence, 
the most remarkable being,— the arch of Augustus, at 
Rimini ; the arch of Trajan, at Benovontuin, and 
another at Ancona ; at Rome, those of Constantine, 
Septimius Severus, ifrusua, Gallienus, and Titus; the 
most beautifully-proportioned, and at the same time 
the oldest, being that of Titus, whoso conquest of 
Judina it was built to celebrate. The triumphal arch 
which is in the most perfect state of preservation is 
that of Constantine. Many similar monuments of 
. Ill 


departed Roman greatness are in existences rariocw 
parts of France, Greece, Spain* and Egypt, In modem 
days France has the greater number of these atrne- 
tores. Paris possesses the triumphal arches of the 
Porte St. Denis and St. Martin, built respectively in 
1073 and 1674, to celebrate the vietones of Sionht iulf'. 
The fine Arc da Carrousel, forming the western en- 
trance of the Tuilnries, erected to the honour of the 
French armies, wa* commenced in 1808, and finished 
in 1809, its height being 47 feet, its breadth 55, But- 
mounting the structure is a grand equestrian group* 
formed of a chariot, to which four horses are yoked* 
the steeds being guided by the allegorical statues 
of Peace and Victory. But the grandest and most 
colossal triumphal arch erected by , the moderns is 
t hat standing at the end of the Avenue des Chomps 
lily sees, at Paris. It was erected in commemora- 
tion of the victories of Napoleon I. and his armies, 
and, although commenced in 1806, was not com- 
pleted till after the revolution of 1830. It has three 
arches, the height of the central one being 95 fret. 
In the interior are graven the names of the moat 
celebrated French generals, with that Of their 
lender. The English capital possesses only two 
j structures of this kind,— the arch at Hyde 'Park. 
® upon which the equestrian statue ol' the duke of 
Wellington is placed, and the Cumberland Gate. 

AacH^ociDAaia, ar’‘ke-0‘»id'-&^rU (Or. archaiot, 
ancient, kidaris, turban), in GeoJ., a gen. of turban- 
slmped sea-urchins, found in a fossil state, in car- 
boniferous and Permian strata. (See Cxdaexs.) 

AncHiKoniscta, ar'-ke-o-nis’-kus (Gr. archuios, 
ancient ; Eat. oiUkcub, woodlouse), in Geol., a gen. 
of fossil crustaceans, occurring in the Pnrbeck 
strata, and bearing considerable resemblance to 
the common woodlouse. 

Archeology, ar-ke-ol'-oSe {Gr, from archaio*, 
old, ancient, and logos* a discourse), the name of 
the science which causes ns to become acquainted 
with the antiquities of nations that have risen and 
fallen , and the remains of various kinds which throw 
a light upon the history of those that exist at the 
present time. Almost every ikingdom now boasts 
its national areha-ological society j and in England 
there arc many local associations, the members of 
which aro sedulously engaged in the study and dis- 
covery, as well as the preservation, of the antiquities in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and in the counties 
in which they have been instituted. The term is 
capable of a ’very wideiy-extended sij^iification, in- 
cluding everything lha£ is connected, with the rise and 
progress of any nation, its history, lawk, religious 
observances, public and private buddings, manners, 
and customs of all classes of the people, the aria in use 
among them, and the extent of their acquirements in 
science and scicntifio discoveries. The archaeologist 
seeks to study and preserve any materials which tend 
to elucidate the subjects already mentioned, and those 
materials naturally resolve themselves into three great 
classes, each capable of further subdivision. The first 
class may be considered to consist of all records, 
written or printed, legal documents, old chronicles, 
diaries of a public or private nature, state papers, 
letters, &e. The second may bo termed oral, or tra- 
ditional, in contradistinction to the first, which may 
be broadly called written archmology, and consists of 
tirn ballads, legends, and folk-lore of a people, their 
sports, supersti tions, and the rise and origin of local 
customs, proverbs, and expressions. The third, termed 
monumental archmology, consists of works of art, 
paintings, sculpture, coins, medals, glass, pottery, 
utensils of wood, metal, end other materials; tools of 
every description, armour, weapons, carriages, boats, 
roads, canals, walls, encampments, burial - places, 
earthen mounds lor purposes of defence or sepulture,, 
end even human remains and those of animals. The 
British Museum contains an abundant store of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, British, and other antiquities : 
and in many local collections, both of a public and 
private character, there are ample gath° r *hf fl for the 
a tudy of arohwology ; but they are principally materials 
of a monumental naturo. Additions to these collections 
are continually being made by exploration. In the * 
great works now constructing under London itself,, 
many feet below the present surface, tcseelated pave- 
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ments, coins, tools, walls, and other remains, are 
constantly laid bare, which, iu conjunction with such 
discoveries as that of the buried Roman city of Uri- 
conium, or Wroxefcer, lately found near the Imrders of 
Wales, are invaluable in illustrating the habits of a 
people that once held Great Britain as a tributary 
province, unrolling a page iu which the antiquary can 
read many a fact braced in characters which cannot be 
mistaken. Societies such as the Roxburgh, Bannatyne, 
and Maitland dobs, have principally turned their 
attention to the preservation and reproduction of 
old printed records, and the publication of old 
writings of ell sorts; while Sir llenry Ellis may be 
considered as one of the most active promoters of the 
preservation of traditional archaeology, or folk-lore, as 
ins edition of Braud's “ Popular Antiquities/* published 
some twenty years since, will fully show. The govern- 
ment of tlus country, which formerly looked with sus- 
picion on the enrolment of a society of archaeologists, 
now offers every facility and inducement to encourage 
the study of this science. The Society of Antiquaries, 
the parent society of all the associations now in exist- 
ence in England/ was founded in 1572, and broken up 
about thirty years alter, by order of J ames I. It was 
revived in 1707, and the members received a charter 
of incorporation in 1751. In 1780 the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries was founded, and, six years after, the 
Royal Irish Academy, instituted for a similar purpose. 
Ail these societies have given their attention to the 
collection of archaeological records of all sorts, and 
possess valuable museums. Among other societies ol‘ 
a similar nature on the continent, may be mentioned 
the Royal Society of the North, at Copenhagen . The 
museums of Paris and Naples possess flue collections 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities, the officers 
of the latter especially collecting Roman remains from 
the excavations made' on the sites of the cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 7». Every country possesses, iu 
a greater or less degree, relics of antiquity of the 
greatest interest to the archeologist. Prom the 
sculptured stones and obelisks of Egypt and Assyria, 
records have been unravelled by Rawlinson, Layard, 
and others, that throw great light on the early history 
of these countries, and offer convincing testimony to 
the indisputable truth of fiqjy Writ. In Mexico and 
Central America, evidences hare been traced of the 
existence of a clever and ingenious people that had 
passed from the surface of the earth before the dis- 
covery of the Western hemisphere by Columbus. In 
nil countries, especially those under British rule, col- 
lections of antiquities are eagerly made ; and in pro- 
portion to the encouragement and advance of arche- 
ology, history will become the record of a people's 
customs and household words, instead of a stern cata- 
logue of bloody wars and the ruthless deeds of kings 
and ambitions men who sought to make the people 
stepping-stones by which they might gain the objects 
of their desire. 

Ajbchjusm, ar’-kai-hm (Or. arahaios . ancient), is 
a term employed in Lit. and Rhet. to denote the use 
of an obsolete word or^ phrase, in order to give an air 
of antiquity to the passage in which it occurs. 

AaciUJfGEL, ark'-iiin-jel (Gr, archc, chief, and «y- 
geloe, an angel), a term employed to denote a high 
order of angelic beings. In Scripture the term is only 
applied to Michael, and is nowhere employed iu the 
plural. Holy Writ seems to indicate that there are 
different degrees and orders among angelic beings, j 
but gives no specific information on the subject. J 
Ahchangelic^., ark-un-jel'-i-ka, in Bot., the herb I 
Archangel, ft gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
UmbeUrferce. The species are mostly herbaceous and 
' perennial, natives ofthe cold and temperate regions of 
the northern hemisphere. A. officinalis, the garden 
angelica, is an indigenous biennial, growing iu watery 
places, but somewhat rare in this country. It grows 
in moist situations, and flowers from June to Septem- 
ber, the blossoms being greenish-white. Its root is 
large and fleshy, resinous, and pungeutly aromatic. 
It xs imported from Hamburg in the dried state for 
medicinal purposes, being stomachic and carminative. 
The fruit, improperly termed the seed, has similar 
properties. The tender steins and mid-ribs ofthe 
leaves are boiled in syrup/and, when dried, constitute 
. 112 
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candied angelica, which, taken as a dessert, is every 
agreeable stomachic. The plant is Cultivated for the 
purpose of candying in the neighbourhood of London. 
Large quantities of angelica are consumed by the rec* 
tillers in the preparation of London gin and the 
liquor known as bitters.” 

Akchbishov, arch -link' -op (Gr. arche, chief, and 
cpigJcopos, bishop), is 1 Che title given to a bishop who, 
besides exercising episcopal authority in his own dio- 
cese, has an admitted superiority, and a certain juris- 
diction , over tlic bishops in his province, who are some- 
times called his suffragans. He is also sometimes 
called primate or metropolitan. The title came into 
use in the 4th century. At first the term was consi- 
dered as ecfhivalenfc to patriarch, or bishop of an im- 
perial dioccsej as Rome, Constantinople, Aqjfioeh, 
Alexandria, Ephesus. After the 6th century the arch- 
bishop of Rome assumed the title of Rope. In Eng- 
land there are two archbishops, of whom the one bus 
his seat at Canterbury, the other at York. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all England, 
and is the chief medium of communication between 
the crown and the clergy, being consulted by the 
ministers on nil questions touching the ecclesiastical 
part of the constitution. lie has precedence of ail 
temporal peers except, t hose of the blood royal. The 
Lord-Ciiancellor takes precedence after the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and before the archbishop of York, who 
is styled Primate and Metropolitan of England. His 
province consists of the six N. counties, with Cheshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and the Isle of Man, and he has six 
suffragans—- the bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, 
Ripon, Manchester, and Sodor and Man. The rest, of 
England constitutes the province of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The precise amount of superintendence 
or control ‘which may be exercised by an archbishop 
over thelbishopa of ilia province does not seem to be 
very accurately defined; but if a bishop introduces 
irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty of immorali- 
ties, the archbishop may call him to account, and even 
deprive him of his office. In Ireland there arc two 
Protestant and four Roman Catholic archbishops. Of 
the former, the archbishop of Armagh is styled Primate 
of all Ireland, and has five suffragan bishops / the arch- 
bishop of Dublin is Primate of Ireland, and has also 
five suffragan bishops. The election of an archbishop 
does not differ from that of a bishop (nee Bishop) ; 
but while a bishop is only installed m nis office, an 
archbishop is enthroned. An archbishop is styled 
** Grace,* 1 and “ Most Reverend Father in God/' "and 
writes himself “by Divine Providence;" a bishop is styled 
“ Lord,” and “ Right Reverend Father in God,” and 
writes himself * by Divine Permission.” Daring the 
vacancy of a sec, the archbishop is guardian of the 
spiritualities ; and he also nominates to the benefices 
or dignities at the disposal of the bishops in his pro- 
vince, if not filled up within six months. Every bishop, 
whether created or translated, is bound to make over 
by deed the next presentation of such benefice or dig- 
nity belonging to hissee, as the archbishop may choose. 
The archbishop of Canterbury claims the right of 
placing the crown upon the head of a king at his coro- 
nation; and the archbishop of York claims to perform 
the same office for the queen consort,— Hef t Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia. 

Archdeacon, arch-dc'-kon (Gr. arche, chief, and 
diakonos , a servant or officer), is an ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary next to a bishop. Each diocese comprises one 
or more archdeaconry, over which one of the clergy 
is appointed to preside. He must be a priest of at 
least six years' standing; and his duty is to visit his 
archdeaconries from time to time; to see that the 
churches, end especially the chancel, are kept m repair, 
and that everything is done conformably to the canons ; 
and to receive from the churchwardens representations 
of atiy matter of public scandal. The visitation mav 
take place yearly , bat must be within three years. He 
has power to hold a court within his archdeaconry to 
hear ecclesiastical causes; but an appeal lies to the 
higher court of the bishop. The income from tin 
archdeaconry is now so small, that the office is gene- 
rally held by those who have also benefices or other 
preferment In the Church, The archdeacon was 
originally merely the chief of the deacons, who were 
the attendants and assistants of the bishop in church 
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affairs. His functions wore confined to attending upon .] 
and assisting the bishop, in the discharge of his spiritual 
duties, and the management of his diocese, without 
having at first any jurisdiction. There are %ixty • seven 
archdeaconries in England and Wales.— Etf’. Knight’s 
Engti*h Cyclapardht. 

Akchdvkk, ttrek~dKfce\ ft dokeevhose authority and 
power is greater than that of other dukes. In France, 
in the reign of Dagobert, there was an archduke of 
Anstrasia ; and, at a later period, the provinces of 
Brabant and Lorraine were termed archduchies. The 
dukes of Anstria assumed the title of archduke in the 

J ear 1156 ; bat the dignity was not confirmed till 1 153. 

n the present day, none but the princes of 4he house 
of Austria affect the title. 

AucitaflOHAURV’S, ar , -ke-go-$(iv.' , -rvn (Gr. arehegoii, 
beginning, sanros, lizard), in Cfeol., the name signifying 
‘primeval lizard/ given by Ooldfuss to a reptile of 
the Carboniferous era, allied to the existing reptiles, 
t he protons and Jeiudosiren. 

Archer. (&j<? Archery.) 

Archer-Fish, ar'-cherflvk, a curious little fish inha- 
biting the Chinese seas. Lurking near the surface of 
the water, it awaits the approach of an insect, and then 
suddenly squirts at it a drop of water, which infallibly 1 
brings it down. It is about seven indies long, and has 
a wide mouth, with the lower jaw considerably pro- 
longed. The Chinese keep these fishes in jars, and 
amuse themselves hr watching the* effect of suspending 
u fly above a jar with a thread. 

Archery, u) J -(ke>-rf', the art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow, so called from the Latin word areas, a. bow. 
With respect 1o the origin of archery, we know 
nothing more than that it must have been practised at 
a very early period; for we are told I hat Huger, in 
order not to sec her son die, set herself down a good 
way off, as it were a bow-shot; and soon after it is 
rovid that Mmuiel dwelt in the wilderness, and became 
an archer. The bow and arrow are frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture, more particularly in the accounts 
of the wars of the Jewish people. Indeed, down to 
the introduction of gunpowder, the bow-aud -arrow 
was an implement of warfare among all nations in all 
states of civilization. Great dependence was usually 
placed upon the archers in war ; and frequently the 
success of a battle baj been attributed to their means, 
as at Cressy, Poitiers, and A ginconrt. It is believed 
that the long-bow was common in England long before 
the Saxon invasion. The Saxons were expert archers, 
both in battle and in field sports. The Kormans 
brought with them the arbalest, or crossbow; but, 
from the rcigu of Edward 11., the long-bow, the 
favourite national weapon, seems to have been fully 
established. Edward lit. directed the sheriffs of 
shires to sec that the people exercised themselves in 
their leisure time in archery, in place of following 
useless or unlawful games or amusements, Chaucer, 
in bis prologue to the Canterbury Tales, gives the 
following carefully-drawn picture of an archer of 
his day 

" And he was clad in coat and hood of green ; 

A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright .and keen. 

Under his bolt he bare full thriftily. 

Well could he dross his tackle yeomanly ; 
llis arrows drooped not with feathers low, 

And in bis hand he bare a mighty bow. 

His head was like a nut, with visage brown : 

Of woodcraft all the ways to him were known. 

An arm-brace wore he, that was rich and broad, 
And by his side a buckler and a sword ; 

While on the otlver Bide a dagger rare, 

Well sheathed, was hung; and on his breast he bare 
A large St. Christopher of silver sheen, 

A horn h© had, the baldric was of green, — 

A forester truly, was he, as I guess." 

Under Edward IV. a precept was issued, commanding 
that every .Englishman and Irishman in England should 
have a bow of his own height ; and butts Were ordered 
to bo set up in ©very township for tho inhabitants to 
shoot at; and, if any one neglected the use of his 
bow, he was subject to a fine. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was ordained, that every man under sixty, 
except spiritual men, justices, Ac., should use shooting 
with the long-bow, and have a bow and arrows continu- 


ally hi his houses that every father shall provide *tkwr 
and two arrows for his eon when he shall be seven years 
old ; and that every servant above seventeen and under, 
sixty years of age shall pay 6a. Hd. if he be without A 
bow and arrows for one month. Latimer, in one of kite 
sermons before Edward VI., published in 164fi, stronger 
enforced the practice of archery, saying, — “In mt 
time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to 
shoot as to learn me any other thing; and so, 
I think, other men did their children. He taught 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow; 
and not to draw with strength of Arms, as other 
nations do, but with strength of the body. It is 
a godly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, rfhd 
much commended in physic/' After the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, fears being entertained 
lest the king of Spain should send an emissary to 
attempt the life of Queen Elizabeth, a number of 
noblemen of the court formed themselves into a body*. 
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guard, for the protection of her person, and* under 
the denomination of the “ Compame of Liege Bowmen 
of the Queen©/' had many privileges conferred upon 
them. Upon the accession of James I. this company 
was disbanded, although those who composed it re- 
tained the privileges which bod been conferred upon 
them by Elizabeth. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, Charles I. reorganized this body-guard, 
which attended him against the parliamentary forces, 
and afterwards emigrated with Charles II. At the 
Restoration this company was maintained, and, under 
the title of the " Royal Company of Archers," received 
a now charter ; it afterwards merged in the Artillery 
Company of Loudon. Recently, archery has come to 
bo revived as an amusement, and societies have been 
formed for the practice of it in various parts of tho 
country. The Toxophilit© Society of London Was first 
established in 1781. One of the largest and most 
flourishing of these societies is the " Royal Company 
of Archers of Scotland/* It is said to owe its origin to 
tho commissioners appointed by James I. of Scotland 
to superintend and regulate the practice of archery 
throughout the country, when a number of the most 
expert archers wer© selected to form a body-guard for 
tho king. They claimed the honour of acting in this 
capacity on the occasion of the visits of George IV. to 
Edinburgh, and they now constitute part of the royal 
household in Scotland. The principal instruments of 
archery are the bow, string, arrow, glove, and brace. 
Bows are of two kinds, colled self-bows andback-bowe. 
Self-bows are those that are made of only one piece of 
wood, tho best being foreign yow. Back-bows nre 
composed of two kinds of wood, being strengthened by 
a piece of ash or other tough wood, firmly glued to the 
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hack. An arrow is furnished with three feathers, one roerce. Cudbear is obtained similarly from the laww- 
of which, of a different colour from the others, is uona tart, area. Litmus is prepared from ItocvUa 
placed uppermost on the siring, and is called the cook* thicforia, carbonate of potash and carbonate of ms. 
feather. The piles or beads are made either blunt or monta beiiy; substituted for tbe urine. It is made up 
sharp ; the advantage of the former kind being, that for the market into little cubes with chalk or plaster 
they are more easily extracted than the latter. The of Paris. These dyes are rarely used alone, from 
weight of the arrow Should be proportioned to the their want of pera^tnenoe; but they are extremely 
strength of the bow. For bows of 5 feet, arrows of valuable in imparting bloom and force to other dyes, 
24 inches are commouly used ; am! for those of 5 feet Akchijiakdkitjc, ark 1 4-num' -drltv <Gr. arche, chief. 
9 inches, arrows of 28 or 29 inches. The nock of the auri mandra, a fold or monastery), in the Greek church 
arrow is usnally cased with horn, and should be made j is the title of the superior of a monastery, and iaequi- 
so as to* exactly tit the string. The shooting-glove is j valent to abbot. 

used to protect the fingers from being injured by the j Akchimbdkaw Scxrw, or Spibac Pump, «r-ib* *»*}'• 
atring, and consists of three finger-stalls, back-slips, 1 dr -tin, a machine invented by Archimedes, tbo efcJe- 
and a cross-strap buttoned round the wrist. Tbe brace j b rated Syracusan philosopher, while studying in 
is a piece of stout polished leather, buckled ronnd the Egypt, in the third century n.c. Observing 4JW* diffi- 
bow arm, to protect it from tiro string, ua well us to cully of raising water from the Kilo to places whom 
allow the string to glide sharply and quickly over it. the Hood tide could not reach, he Is said to have 
Besides these, there are the quiver, a tin case for hold* devised this screw as a means of overcoming Uro 
ing the arrows not immediately in use, and tbe belt, obstacle. It consists of a pipe twisted spirally round 
Worn round the waist, from which are suspended the a cylinder, which, when at work, is supported in 
tassel for wiping the arrows, and the grease-box, con* an inclined position. Tim lower end of the pipe is 
taming a composition with which the fingers and brace immersed in water, and Whan tbo cylinder is made to 
are occasionally anointed, and which has also a pouch revolve on its own axis, the water is raised from bend 
for holding arrows intended for present use. To bo n to bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the top. 
good archer demands long and continuous practice. The Archimedean screw is used in Holland for raising 
The muscles of the body must be brought into a - water and draining low grounds. The Dutch water- 
certain degree of strength aud firmness, the mind : screws are mostly large, ami are moved by the wind : 
must be calm and collected, and the eye steadily fixed one windmill furnishes the motive power to several 
upon the mark. The principal points to be attended screws, 
to in practice are standing, nock- 
ing, drawing, bolding, and loosing 
on each of which much useful in- 
formation will be found in tbe 
Toxojtkilm of Eoger Aschaut. 

The distance to which an arrow 
can be sent by a good archer 
is generally from 2(H) to 250 
yard*. 

Ah CUES, Cor XT o f, ar'-rhe* 

(bat. curia de areufme), the chief, 
and most ancient consistory court, 
belonging te the archbishop of 
Canterbury, ior debating of spiri- 
tual causes, whereof tb© # judge 
(who sits a? a deputy to the arch- 
bishop) is called the Dean vf the 
Arche*; because he anciently held 
his court in the church of St. 

"Mary- /ojjfir, in Cheapside {Sane- 
In Maria de A-reuhtu »), though all 
the principal courts are now 
boldcti at Doctors’ Commons. 

Bow Church is so named from the 
steeple, which is raised by pillars 

built archwise, like so many bent AacHi?iJR»BA»r hcbevt. (nr.CTiON.) 

bowo. 



Axouettpx, ar'-ke-tipe (Gr. archetnpm, from anhr, AitcurMEDFs, ’Phikciflk of, ttr-ki-ntr'-dres, a cele- 
chief, and iupo» t form), properly signifies the pattern ; brated principle in the science of Hydrostatics, . tho 
or model after which anything is made. In Phil, the discovery of which is attributed to the Syracusan phi- 
term was used by Plato to denote the idea or pattern j loaopher whose name it bears. This import ant theorem, 
of the world which existed in the mind of Deity pre- ! may be thus expressed : when a solid is immersed iu 
vipns to its creation, and according to which it was j a fluid, it loses a portion of its weight, and this portion 
made- Hence, all things were formed after original j is equal to the weight of the fluid which it displaces, 
archetypes in the divine mind, which thus possessed . that is, to the weight of its own bulk of the fluid. An 
within itself an archetypal world corresponding to \ experimental proof of this highly-importaut principle 
this sensible world ; while our minds, ns partaking of; is obtained in the following manner:— From one of 
the nature of the divine, also have archetypal forms the arms of a balance is suspended a hollow cylinder. 
*of sensible objects. having a cylindrical mass of any substance capable of 

AACHiii, oa Oh chi r., ar'-hU or orch'-il . — The red, exactly fitting into it hanging from it by means of a 
violet, and blue colouring matters known in commerce thread. From the other arm of the balance hangs a 
by tbe names of archil or orchil, cudbear and litmus, scale-pan, into which weights are placed until tbo 
or turnsole, are obtained from the Moeella Unctoria, solid cylinder and the hollow one are exactly countor- 
gsid other lichens growing on the rocks of the Canary balanced. Water is then poured into a vessel around 
and Cape de Verde Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, the solid cylinder, until it is completely immersed; 
the Pyrenees, aud other parts of the world. The upon which the weight* in the scale-pan will prepon- 
coiouring matter, which is termed by chemists fry- derate, the solid cylinder seeming to have lost a con - 
threne, does not exist in the lichens ready formed ; but siderable portion of its weight* The balance will, 
they contain certain acids, which, under the influence however, be once more brought into equilibrio if 
of alkalies, are transformed into colouring matter, water be poured into the upper hollow cylinder until 
The Jtchens are first cleaned and made into a paste it is quite full. Now, as this hollow cylinder is of such 
with stale urine, to which lime has been added. This a sisc that the solid mass exactly fits its interior, it 
mixture is exposed to the air for some weeks, fresh follows that the water with which the hollow cylinder 
urine being added from time to time. The paste thus is filled ie precisely equal in bulk to the solid -cylinder, 
obtained is dried, and constitutes the archil of com* which proves that the apparent-loss of weight suffered 
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by the latter is precisely equal in weight to a muss of cold wind, and drenching rain, in the construction of 
Water equal in bulk to itself. This very ingenious the simple cone-shaped nut of poles, interlaced with 
method forms one mode—not the most exaet, how- osiers and twigs, covered with bark, and plastered 
ever— by which the specific gravity of Bolide is aaccr- with mud, or the adaptation of the rude cave, which 
tamed. (See Specific Gr Annus.) A wonderful chance had thrown in his way, as a temporary retreat 
story is told in connection with the discovery of this from the inclemency of the weather. After a while, 
celebrated principle. Hiero, king*ff Syracuse, intend- when the first germs of society and social life appeared, 
ing to make an offering to the gods of a crown, com* and small communities were formed by families living 
mtsaioned a goldsmith to manufacture one of pure gold, in dose proximity to each other; for mutual profcec- 
After a time, the crown was brought home, of the full tion,— when the earliest principles of trade and barter 
weight;, nevertheless, it was suspected that a part of began to be understood, attention was naturally di- 
the gold had been stolen, and a like weight of silver .rented to the construction of edifioe«| presenting, at 
substituted. Archimedes was desired to devise a means first, greater durability and convenience, and after- 
of detecting the fraud, and while engaged m solving ward a some rude attempts at decoration; that tho 
the difficult y, he happened to go into the bath, where, dwelling of tho chief of tne associated families, or tho 
obacrvmf; that a certain quantity overflowed, equal to building in which any ceremonies of a religious or 
the bulk of his body, be instantly saw that what llicro public nature were performed, might he diatinguishtni 
eonghtto know might, be obtained- Carried away by from the huts of the community at large, even ns we 
his ardour and delight, he is stated to have hastened may see in onr own times, in the kraals of the Hotteh- 
home without waiting to dress, crying out, “Eureka! tots and South-African tribes, the wigwams Of the 
-eureka}** (I have found it ! 1. have found it?) North- American Indians, and the huts of the Maoris, 

Abchttect, ar'-ke-tcct (Gr. architekten , the chief or Kew Zealanders. The straight upright trunks ol* 
fabricator), a person skilled in architecture, or the art; trees would then have been used as columns to support 
of building, wuo forms plans and desimis for edifices, the poles which formed tho framework of the roof, 
and under whom the work, is conducted to completion, covered with bark or rushes, secured and bound to- 
A thorough knowledge of mathematics is an indispen- gather with pliant twigs and ropes formed of tho 
sable qualification in an architect ; he should also be twisted stalks of climbing plants that were sufficiently 
expert in perspective-drawing. Ilia emoluments are tough for the purpose. Prom -the rough saplings laid 
#<UM£*Uy£ per cent, on the amount of money expended, on the tops of the trunks of trees so used, would bo 
f Perhaps the most remarkable instance of a departure derived the architrave ; and, aa human progress fur- 
f from this established principle was made in the ease of nished tools to shape and fashion blocks of rugged 
the late Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the West- stone into forms of symmetry and elegance, the trunks 
minster Palace. Some time after the dbmmencement themselves of the trees would suggest the shapely 
of this structure, it was arranged that the •architect's column, with the torus, or swell above the plintJfo a flat 
remuneration ahould consist of £25,000, a sum which, stone on which the base of the wooden pillar rested, 
although subsequently increased, was immeasurably as a foundation more solid and stable than the earth 
below that which he would have received had the ordi- itself. The lower ends of the branches of a tree, cut 
nary rate of requital been followed. off a little above t he Bpot wbero they began to grow 

AnctiiTfit'TgaE, ar-ki-h’k J ‘ture (Lat. architecture, outwards from the trunk, would give the first notion 
art of building ; Gr. arches, chief, and tekton, a builder of the capital, presenting, from its ' spreading form, a 
or workman), the science of building or construction, wider basis, to receive the superincumbent beams of 
consisting of three principal divisions, — civil, naval, the reof; and the abacus would have originated in a 
and military architecture. Civil architecture is that flat stone, placed on the top of the wooden shaft, to 
branch of the science which instructs ua in the art of prevent any settlement of rain in the hollow at the 
erecting buildings of a public and private character, top. Materials twisted togffcher, to bind and secure 
bridges, and other wosks, in wood, iron, and masonry; tho columns, would furnish ideas for the astragal and 
the construction of buildings, such us churches, the- fillet ; while the frieze and .cornice, and their various 
atroa, and houses of all kinds, belonging to architecture, ornaments, would be derived from boards fastened to, 
properly ho called ; while that of bridges, docks, lmr- the ends of the transverse beams that formed the 
hours, tunnels, breakwaters, &c., is the especial pro- ceiling, decorated with such simple devices as short 
vine© of tho civil engineer. Naval architecture, in billets of wood might furnish, that were attached to the 
which tho English particularly excel, treats of the woodwork in patterns suitable to the form of the 
different methods of building ships and vessels of all material at hand. 

kinds, with reference to speed, st rength, and capacity Ancient Architecture. — .The most simple structures 
for stowage (eee SiiirnriLDiNc.) • while military arc hi- in stone that can be mentioned are the circular and 
lecture, or fortification («w Fortification), is the oblong inclosures made by the Druids and priests of 
art of constructing works of defence, such m citadels, the Celtic nations, of rough, unhewn, upright blocks, 
fortresses, and their outworks, and other constructions surmounted by similar pieces laid transversely from top 
used for protect ion in warfare, by menus of which we to top of these rude columns. They bear same resem- 
may most effectually guard against the attack of an bianco to the undressed altars, and stones of remem. 
«neroy, that might be made by sea or laud., on any place b ranee and witness, that the worshippers of God, in 
in which government stores nro kept., naval ana com- the patriarchal times, and even after the entrance of 
inercial harbours mid ports, and towns situated on tho the Israelites into the promised laud, were accustomed 
frontier line of continental powers. There are five to erect in his honour ; and these may be taken as the 
-orders -of. 'architecture, known as the Tuscan, Doric, general types of the commencement of the science 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, proceeding from among all nations, and in all ages. The next step wou!d 
forms of extreme simplicity to others of great beauty be the construction of rough irregular walls, exempli - 
and elegance iu design, replete with highly-elaborated fi cation of which may bo found in the cyelopean walls 
ornamentation. Th ere are also numerous sty leu of of Tiryna, built by the Pelasgi, and the defensive work* 
this important art, notices of which will bo found round’ Mycenae. These Grecian structures, and the tomb 
tinder their respective headings:. {See Arabian, of Atrcus, near Mycenae, adorned with rude figures sup 
AsteTmiAtf, BTZAjrrrjfB, Celtic,' Egtpti an, Gothic, posed to represent liens, with similar remains in Italy, 
Gmikk, Hindoo, Norman, Renaissance, Roman such as the Etruscan walla at Fiesole, represent the 
Aucuixbctii rK, &c.) The science generally may be second singe in the constructive art of building, which 
broadly considered under three grand divisions, — would rapidly ad vance from this point. Tho Egyptians,, 
ancient, medituval, and modern ; in the first of which Assyrians, and Persians, the rulers of the known world 
it may bo traced from its origin to its improvement in early ages, soon discovered the convenience and 
under tho Greeks and Romans • in the second, its comfort of dwellings made of brick and stope, and in 
state and style under the Goths, Saxons, and Normans ; a short time carried their architectural works to an 
and in tho third, tho present practice of the art, and incredible extent,. At this period, ornament began to 
its adaptation to tho requirements of our own times, bo combined with more building in stone; *odlbom 
Architecture in its early stages eoems to have advanced this combination architecture may be considered to be 
hand-in-hand with civilisation. The necessities of man produced ; for ornament is essential to •rcmteptur*» ; «*td. 
"would at first induce him to seek for some means of without the appliance of decorative features nobuilding 
shelter and protection from tho heat of the sun, the can be raid to possess any architectural- design, a no 
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pyramids, supposed to have been built in honour of 
the sun ; the ruins of Andera in Upper Egypt *» the re- 
mains of Pcrsepolia, so vast and grand 1,300 years after 
its destruction by Alexander the Great, that the Arabs 
of that date imagined the city to have been built by 
the agency of em spirits; the discoveries at Nimroud 
and Khorsabad ; the sculptured relics of past ages that 
etUlmdet throughout the land of Egypt, all these bear 
silent testimony to the constructive powers, and won- 
derful mechanical contrivances, of men -whose build- 
ings, for extent, and grandeur, and sublimity of concep- 
tion, far surpass any structures of our own times, though 
they are unequal to them for harmony of proportion and 
symmetrical beauty. That architecture was brought 
to great perfection by the Jews, th© temple and 
palaces built by Solomon furnish abundant proof, and 
the gates and fortifications of the sacred ci ty ; and after 
this period Assyrian architecture reached its culmi- 
nating point under Kebuchadnezzar, the most magni- 
ficent buildings of that empire having been raised by 
him after models and ideas probably suggested by the 
grand and gorgeous works ot‘ the inspired architect at 
Jerusalem. From Egypt and Assyria, the Greeks, in 
all probability, derived their knowledge of architecture j 
the rows of columns in a Grecian temple, surmounted 
by the flat and massive architrave, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the heavy square roofing of the Egyp- 
tian palaces and bnnqueting-Jialls, rniseif on sculptured 
supports of massive size and cumbrous appearance. 
But the gloomy magnificence of the buildings of Egypt 
was not copied by the Greeks, who substituted forma 
of beauty and symmetry, and were influenced by a due 
regard for proper proportion of length, breadth, arid 
heights, in making designs for their temples and public 
buildings. They also changed the stiff,'. almost grotesque 
imitations of the human figure, as it appears in speci- 
mens of Egyptian sculpture, into copies of men and 
animals, faultless in outline, for the adornment of 
frieze and portico ; and for the colossal images that 
were hewn by the Egyptians out of the living rock with 
infinite labour and ‘toil, they produced exquisitely 
chiselled statues, which arc still renowned as models of 
perfect elegance, combining beauty with majesty of 
expression, and strength with symmetry of form. Gre- 
cian architecture may b? considered to have reached 
its height about MO u.c., when the sculptor Phidias 
flourished, and Pericles, one of the first of Grecian 
statesmen, lived. In an ancient province of Italy, then 
called Etruria, now named Tuscany, there lived a people 
who had attained, some 350 years prior to this period, 
a high degree of civilization, proofs of which are given 
in the figures, vases, cups, sarcophagi, and other 
articles made by them, which still exist. From this na- 
tion the Romans doubtless derived the greater part of 
their customs and ceremonies ; they were well skilled 
iu building, and Tuscan architects designed and built, 
and Tuscan artists adorned, the temples of the gods 
and great public works of ancient Romo under her 
seven kings. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. and 
the arched sewer (the Cloaca Maxima), as well as the 
aqueducts that were first built to supply Romo with 
water, show that they well understood the science and 
practice of building, and made practical application of 
the utility of the arch, which the Egyptians and Greeks 
neglected, although evideneo exists to show that the 
former nation at; least were well acquainted with, 
though they rarely used, the principles of its construc- 
tion. When Greece was conquered by the Romans, 
the knowledge that they had acquired of the science 
of building was extended by their intercommunication 
with the Greeks, who bad improved the art to the 
utmost extent of their powers by blending utility w ith 
elegance; and from the combined skill of the Greeks 
and Romans we derive the five established orders of 
architecture,— the Tuscan, Boric, Ionic, Corinthian , and 
Composite — distinguished from each other by difference 
of proportions, as well as by the form of the column, 
base, capital, and entablature. 

Tuecan ( Oder.— This order generally has the first 
puma assigned to it in treatises on architecture, on 
account of its extreme simplicity. Its general charac- 
ter seems to bo that it has few parts, is devoid of orna- 
ment, and appear? able, from its massive construction, 
to support the heaviest burden. It derives its name 
from the province Tuscany, hs the Tuscans were fond 
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of introducing it Into every edifice of great size. It 
is considered by some to be debased Boric, but there 
is groat uncertainty respecting its origin. Vitruvius 
does not ^»ive a single example of structures of this 
order in Ins work, although he mentions its proportions. 
The following aro the comparative proportions of the 
order, according tef Sir William Chambers, taking the 
diameter of the 'base of the column as the unit of 
measurements— Height of column 7, including base 
capital and, 'shaft, with upper cincture and astragal , <i ; 
entablature 12, which is divided into 10 parts,— 3 for 
architrave, 3 for frieze, and & for cornice. The diminu- 
tion at the top of the column should bo never mono 
than g, cr loss than £ of the diameter at the bottom ; 
and this proportion is observed by some in all th#> orders. 
(See Elates VIII. and IX.) * 

Doric Order . — This is considered to be the most 
ancient of the five orders, and takes its Dome from 
Dorus, who, according to Vitruvius, built a tempi© of 
this order to Juno, in the ancient city of Argos. At 
first its proportions were far more massive thou at 
present; remains still existing in which the height of 
the columns docs not exceed four or five times the 
diameter of the base. The old form of the Boric had 
no projecting base ; and, from this circumstance, the 
statement mode above «ccm3 to be substantiated, 
that the first idea of a stone column was taken from 
the trunk of a tree ; the fl tilings, which appear in very 
early specimens, being suggested by the splitting^ 
the bark, from heat or other causes; ' In the very form 
of the ornamentation peculiar to it, it retains more of 
the primitive hut than any other order; the triglyph, 
its characteristic mark, giving the idea of the project- 
ing joists sawn off close, and ornamented with trian- 
gular billets of wood, or pieces with the edges cham- 
fered, and the mutules, or indentations, like the teeth 
of a cog-wheel, under the cornice, representing the 
ends of the rafters. The space between the triglyphs 
is generally enriched with ornaments, the skull of on 
ox and fillets or garlands being the most common. 
The theatre of MnreoUus is always mentioned as 
affording the best proportions for 'this order. The 
height of the column, taking, as before, the base as tho 
unit of measurement, is 8, including base capital 
or a little more, shaft 7 ; entablature 2, divided into 8 
parts, being 2 for tho architrav©, 3 for the frieze, and 
3 for the cornice. In the second stage of the Boric 
order the proportion of the column was taken lVoin tho 
height of a man, which is, as nearly as possible, six 
times the length of hie foot. (See Plates VIII. and IX. ) 

Ionic Order. — This order is named after Ion, the* son 
of Xuthus/who is Raid to have built a temple to Diana, 
seeking to imitate, in the columns which adorned it, tho 
grace and elegance of the female form. It seems to 
have gained favour among the early Greek architects 
because the proper adjustment of the various parts of 
the Boric entablature was attended with considerable 
difficulty. The column was lighter than that of the 
Doric order, being eight times tho diameter of the 
base. A base was added, and the capital adorned with 
volutes (nee Volute) ; the shaft of the capital was 
also fluted. In the ancient Ionic columns the volutes 
were parallel to each other ; but, in the modern form, 
the volutes project in an angular manner, as in the 
Composite order. Michael Angelo was’ considered to 
have originated thiB change ; but one or two specimens 
have been discovered at Rome of columns with the 
volutes projecting angularly. The base and capital 
are often enriched ; but it is, for tbe most part, plain 
in character. The modern proportions of the order aro 
os follows i—IIeight of column 9, including base At 
capital ■fs* and shaft 8/b ; or, according to the mode of 
measurement used by architects, in which the diameter 
of the baso of tbo column is divided into two parts 
called modules, and each module into thirty minutes, 
the capital measures 21 modules : the height of tbo 
entablature is 2J (diameters of the base), which is 
divided into 10 parts,— 3 for tho architrave, 3 for tho 
frieze, and 4 for the cornice. (See Elates VIII. and IX.) 

Corinthian Order.— This order is similar to the Ionic 
in many respects, the same form of base being need; 
and a similar entablature. The great point of differ- 
ence is the capital, which is richly ornamented with tho 
leaves of the olive or acanthus, although the acanthus 
is said to belong rather to the Composite order. Tho 
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proportion between the column and entablature is the 
some, the entablature being one-fourth, the height of 
the column ; but the column itself is more slender and 
graceful than those belonging to the orders already 
described, being 10 diameters in height. The^aso is 
half a diameter, and the capital rather more than a 
diameter, or about 70 minutes. It is said that the 
Corinthian capital was originated bf Callimachus, a 
sculptor of Corinth, who flourished about 640 u.c. ; 
and that it was suggested to him hy the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the leaves of a root of the acanthus grow- 
ing round the sides of a basket which 'had been placed 
upon it. The basket bad been covered with a tile, 
and, when the leaves reached it, they had curled over 
in an outward direction, forming a kind of volute. The 
extent of^prichment of the column depends on the 
degree of adornment given to the entablature. In 
interior decorations the fluting of the column is some- 
times filled up to about one-third of the entire height 
with what is termed “ cabling,” which may be carved 
in various forms. Prom the delicacy of its proportions 
and the richness of its decorations, it has been called 
the Virginal order by Scamozzi. (See Plates VII. & IX.) 

Composite Order .— This order, sometimes called the 
Roman order, is exactly similar to the Corinthian in 
its proportions, but possesses greater capabilities for 
enrichment. It is supposed to have been formed by 
i the Roman architects thut flourished under the Cmsars, 
by the union of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, as 
■ the capital partakes of both styles, having the enrich- 
ment of acanthus-leaves which surround the capital, 
surmounted by the angular lonie volute, ornamented 
with the same description of foliage. This arrangement 
tends to give a form of greater boldness and elegance 
to the Composite order. The best examples agp found 
in the triumphal arch at Home, erected in honour of 
Vespasian and Titus. (See Plates VIII. and IX.) 

: The national character of a people has a marked 
influence on the stylo of architecture peculiar to it. 
The poetic temperament and national pride of the 
Greeks were plainly shown in the beauty of design 
exhibited in their temples ; while the ambition of the 
Romans appeared in their vast public w orks and pri- 
vate dwellings, all indicating a desire for worldly 
power, and individual, as well as national greatness. 
But with the rise and spread of Christianity, archi- 
tecture soon received flew features, and a striking 
difference was shortly perceptible between heathen 
temples and Christian churches, the horizontal lines 
that marked the sacred architecture of Greece and 
Homo giving place to the light and free appearance 
of the pointed architecture of Christian Europe. 

Medieval Architecture .— As t he styles of amiiteeture 
originated during the mediaeval period will be noticed 
separately under their respective headings, it will be 
sufficient hero to point out, that with the advance of 
the Christian religion, and the division of the empire 
of Rome into the Eastern and Western empires, fresh 
modes of building were rapidly produced. At Con- 
stantinople, or Byzantium, as it was thon called, 
Byzantine architecture assumed a marked character, 
and was, in its turn, the parent style from which 
Arabian architecture sprung. At Rome, a style of 
building was conceived which has been called Roman- 
esque ; then came the Goths from the north, asserting 
their supremacy over the effeminate people of Southern 
Europe, and bringing with them arclutoctural forms 
of strength and solidity which harmonized well with 
their rude customs ana unpolished manners. These 
styles were gradually amalgamated and unproved, 
and this blending of inodes produced, about the 13th 
century, the Pointed or Gothic style, modifications 
of which have oeen generally adopted by the architects 
of all European nations. The origin of the term Gothic' 
is unknown : bur. Bloxam says that it appeared * 4 about 
the close of the 17th century, when it was employed 
by such writers as Evelyn and Wren, as an epithet 
intended to convey a feeling of disesteem for the 
structures of mediaeval architecture." It is generally 
used to denote the modes’ in which all buildings of the 
Middle Ages were constructed, referring more par- 
ticularly to those styles in which the pointed form of 
arch was especially used. It is applied to all forms of 
English ecclesiastical architecture, from the 6th to 
the 17th century. (See Norman, Semi-Noem4.it, 


Early English, Decorated English, Florid on 
Perpendicular English, and Debased English 

^Modern Architecture.—' To the decay of the feudal 
Bystem, and the subsequent suppression of the monas- 
teries by Henry VIll., may be traced the gradual 
decline and fall of Gothic architecture, until, in tbo 
time of Elizabeth, it had assumed a form which rapidly 
passed into what is called Debased English, in which 
the use of the arch was almost superseded by the 
adoption of the arohitrave. There was then a per- 
ceptible inclination to return to the old classic styles 
of Greece and Rome, and this tendency is plainly shown 
in the churches, museums, theatres, ana other public 
edifices that have been erected since the reign of 
Charles I. ; among which may be mentioned St. Paul's 
Cathedral, built by Sir Christopher Wren. In the 
present century there has been a reaction in favour 
of the Gothic style of architecture, which, although 
pre-eminently suited for buildings of an ecclesiastical 
character, is not well adapted for the construction of 
public offices or private dwelling-houses, as the comfort 
of the interior is too often disregarded for the sake of 
tbo symmetry of the exterior. The architecture of 
every country and age must be adapted to the require- 
ments of the tiroes and general progress, and every 
building, whatever it maybe, must bo especially con- 
trived to suit the purposes for which it is required ; 
and, although it may be produced out of any of the 
styles of architecture that have Previously existed, it 
should never be designed with slavish adherence to 
the accepted rules for the construction of either of 
them, but to suit every needful demand for convenience 
and utility, modified in outward appearance, in alt 
eases, to suit the locality in which it may be placed 
and the objects by which it may be surrounded. In 
exemplification of this, no better proof can be adduced 
than that peculiar form of building, always marked, 
and often picturesque in character, which has sprang; 
up since tlio introduction of railways, and may, with 
propriety, bo termed railway architecture. The more 
important architectural features will be found under 
their several heads (see Arch, Column, Cohbel, &c.) ; 
while buildings of a particular nature (sec Amphi- 
theatre, Basilica, &c.), and parts of buildings (see 
Basement, IIooe, &c.), will also bo separately de- 
scribed. — Ref. Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture ; Glossary 
of Architecture ; English Cyclopaedia — ArtSftnd Sciences. 

Architecture, Anglo-Saxon.— The period during 
which this style of building prevailed in England ex- 
tends from the arrival of St. Augustine, in 697, to the 
middle of the 11th century, or the Norman invasion. 
It is characterized by great simplicity. The following 
are its peculiar features : — The semicircular arch of 
brickwork similar to the arches of the Romans ; tho 
walls formed of rough masonry or rubble- Work, with a 
tie or bond of hewn stone at the angles, and narrow 
riba of the same material running up the wall at inter- 
vals, dividing it into long and narrow sections resem- 
bling panels; the doorways and recesses generally with 
semicircular headings, though many are found with 
headings of a triangular form, rudely constructed with, 
long blocks of stone, inclined towards each other, and 
supported on imposts projecting over the jambs. The 
belfry windows are also peculiar in form, consisting of 
two semicircular-headed lights, divided by a column 
resembling a rude baluster. They are distinguished 
from windows of the Anglo-Norman style of similar 
construction by the double splay of the jambs, tho 
space from side to side of the whole aperture being 
narrow in the centre and becoming wider both towards 
the exterior and interior of tbo wall. There are many 
old churches in Northamptonshire, among which may 
be named those of Brix worth and Barnaek , that afford 
excellent examples of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Anglo-Saxons. — Rif. Bloxam’s principles of Gothic 
Architecture. 

Arciiixiiave, ark'4-traiv (G r. archos, chief; Dat. 
trabs , a beam), in Arch., the beam, or portion of tbo 
entablaturo that rests immediately on the columns*. 
The architrave is a prominent feature in the Egyptian* 
Greek, and Roman styles of building : it waa super- 
seded by the arch in mediaeval architecture. The use 
of the architrave and arch respectively forma the most 
striking point of difference between ancient archi* 
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teoture and the different style* of the Middle Age*. 
The architrave of a door is the moulding and woodwork 
surrounding tho opening, the head being called the 
lintel, and the sides the nWj#. 

Archives, ar'-klvcs (Gr. areheia, pnblie registries) 
strictly, the record office in which public papers anc 
documents are kept ; but, by a common figure, the term 
is also applied to the papers or documents themselves. 
Pome derive the word from area, 1 a chest,’ wherein 
* he records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
of a state, house, or community, are preserved. The 
archives of ancient Home were in the temple of 
•Saturn, The principal depositories in England for 
piiblic records are the Record Office, the Tower of 
London, and the British Museum. (See Becords.1 

ARCH-LliTis, a largo lute, or double- stringed the- 
orbo, formerly used by the 
Italians for the base parts, 
or as an accompaniment to 
the voice. In Corelli's so- 
natas, the base staff is as- 
signed to the violone; i.e. 
double base, or arcilento. 
According to Ivircher, this 
instrument was about five 
feet in length, and propor- 
tionately large in the body. 
It had fourteen notes, the 
highest whereof was A, the 
fifth line of the base; and 
the lowest, the double G 
below. It 19 anp posed to 
have been invented in the 
16th century, and, in the be- 
ginning of the last century, 
was much iu use. Handel 
himself employ cd it in se- 
veral of hrs earlier operas. 
In the Chapel lloyal, the 
office of luteniat still con- 
tinues a part of the estab- 
lishment, although it3 duties 
have ceased for nearly a hum 
drod years. 

Archog rat* it. (See Cv 

AOCU-WliS. |Ct) 0 GlUFU.) 

Abchott, arF-ow, is a Greek term, signifying lite- 
rally a ruler or commander, and was the title given 
by the Athenians to their chief magistrate. On the 
abolition of the regal government in Athens, after the 
death of Codrus, the chief power was vested in his son 
Medan, with the title of archon. He held the office 
lor life, and it was continued in his family for a con- 
siderable time. They were, however, responsible to 
the people for the acts of their government. In 752 
2J .c., the term of office was limited to ten years, and, 
in 714, the exclusive right of the Merton family to the 
office was abrogated, and it was thrown open to all 
persons of noble birth. About 683 the duration of the 
arcbonship was limited to one year, and eight others 
were associated with him iu a council of sta te, who 
were also termed archous. The first was called the 
archon, and had also the title of eponymos, or name- 
giver, because the year in which be served was named 
after him ; the second was styled baa ileus, or king, and 
had the care of religious matters; the third was po- 
lemarchoa, or commander -in-chief; and the remaining 
»ix were styled thesmotheta, qv lawgivers. Solon made 
the qualification of archon to depend not on birth, 
but on property; and Aristides abolished the property 
qualification altogether, and threw open tho archon - 
ship and other magistraciot? to all the citizens. From 
the time of Solon downwards, the popular assembly 
4 continued to encroach move and more upon the powers 
of the archons, who at length sunk from ministers of 
State into high municipal officers. They appear to 
have been originally ejected by suffrage, the franchise 
being probably confined to the noble class from which 
they were taken. The right of suffrage was probably 
enlarged by Solon, and, in later times, the election 
was mad© by lot.—dRe/'. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ltoman Antiquities j English Cyclopaedia. 

Alton* Oaja. (See Tioek-Moth.) 

ARCTIC, arkd-lik <Gr. urMos, a bear), in Astron., a 
term applied to the north pole, or the polo raised 
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A rena 

above our horizon. It receives its name from the 
constellation of the Little Bear, the last star in the 
tail of which nearly points out the north pole, 

Arctic Chicle, in Astron., a circle of the aphere 
paralleleto the equator, and distant from the north 
pole 23° 30'. This and its opposite, the Antarctic 
Circle, arc also called the Polar Circle*, wherein the 
longest day and longest night are 2 t hours, and within 
which at erne time of the year the sun never set*, and 
at tbo opposite seaspn never rises, 

Arctic Fox. (See Fox.) 

Abctohtat HTLbB, ark-tos4of4-loa t in Bot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to the nafc. ord. Ericacm, 
The species A. uva-urti , the common bear-berrv, is 
found wild in the mountainous parts of England and 
Scotland, ami generally over the whole of rfforthem 
Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, wflh leathery 
dark-green leaves. The flowers* arts “white, tinged with 
pink, small, and in clusters; the berries small aud 
red, resembling those of tho hawthorn. The whole 
plant possesses astringent properties, and is sometimes 
used iu tanning, and for dyeing a greyish black. The 
leaves are frequently employed aa medicinal agents iu 
those cases where vegetable astringents are required; 
they have also been used as uu antidote in poisoning 
by ipecacuanha. 

Arctukus, ark-tu! -run (Gr. arkfoe, tho bear, and 
oura , tail), a star of the first magnitude, in the eon- / 
atellation Bootes, or ArctophgUix. Tho star is so called \ 
because it is situated near the tail of t he Bear, It was j 
supposed to be the nearest star to our system visible | 
in tho northern hemisphere ; but this idea ia now r 
exploded. I 

A roe a. (See Hrrojt.) 

Arb, ar t the modern French measure of surface, 
which forms a portion of the new decimal system 
adopted iu France. It is obtained os follows : — Tho 
metre, or measure of length, being tho 40,000,000th 
part of the whole meridian, as determined by the stirvej * 
is 3*2809167 English feet ; and the are is a square, the 
side of which is 10 metres long. Tho hectare is gene- 
rally used in the measurement of land. It is 2*4711695 
English acres; or 4013 hectares make 1,000 acres 
English measure. 

Area, ah J -e-a, denotes t he same thing as superficies, 
or quantity of surface ; but is applied exclusively to 
piano figures : thus, wo say, t$»e surface of a sphere; 
the area of a triangle. The word is also used to signify 
any open space ; whence, in modern houses, that por- 
tion of a site which is not built upon in generally 
termed the area. In Math., the measuring unit of 
every area is the square described upon the measuring 
unit of lerffrth : thus, we speak of tho square inches, 
square feet, or square miles which an area contains, 

Aueca, i't-re'-kti, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Vuimewem — the Palms, containing t wo 
species, each remarkable for tho purpose* to which it 
is applied. A. Catechu — tho betel-nut palm, has been 
'described as tho most beautiful palm in India. The 
stem is remarkably straight, and often from 40 to 60 
feet high, aud generally about 20 inches in circumfer- 
ence. It is cultivated throughout India for the sake 
of its seeds, which arc known as betel, arcca, and 
pinang nuts. Tho nut ia one of the ingredients in tho 
famed masticatory of the East called betel (which see) . 
Charcoal prepared from the nuts, and termed aroca-uut 
charcoal, is used in this country as a tooth-powder ; 
but it is doubtful whether it is in any way superior to 
ordinary charcoal. An extract is made from the nuts 
in the south of India ; and this constitutes one of tho 
commercial varieties of catechu (which see). Tho 
timber, the leaf-stalks, and the apathes of this palm uro 
made use of for various purposes ; and in Malabar an. 
inebriating beverage is prepared from, the »ajp. A . 
oleracea, the cabbage-palm, is a native of Jamaica and 
other West-In dia islands. The trunk, which is seldom 
more than six or seven inches in diameter, grows to a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet. This majestic palm is 
frequently cut down for tho sake of the single terminal 
bud, called tho cabbage, which is eaten cither raw or 
boiled as a vegetable. 

Arena, a-re'-na , is a Latin term signifying literally 
sand, and was applied to that part of the amphitheatre 
where the combats of gladiators and wild beast* took 
place, from its being usually covcrod with sand. It ia 
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, Arenaoeous : 

now frequently used in a general sense to denote ® 
place where any contest or display of power takes 
plane. ■ ■ • 

Arenaceous Books, dr * « - »oi'* shut (Lat. arena, 
Rand), in Geol., are those composed of grains of iaud, 
or which contain sand in any notable degree* as grits 
and sandstones. Compound rocks containing sand are 
termed Arenaceo-argUlaceoue, Arcvaceo-calcareout, and 
ap on, according t o their compositioA 

A rung. (See Gomuto.) 

Akrnicolitks, W’Cna-koJite*, in Geol., a term 
applied to cironlur holes or markings which have been 
observed on the tipper surface of many sandstones, 
and which are supposed to have been worm-burrows, 
like those of the arenicola or lob- worm. 

Areola, it-re'-o-Ui (La t., a small open space o* circle, 
diminutiwo of area), in Anat. and Physiol., is applied 
to the small interstices of minute. cellular or other tis- 
sues, through which the smallest vessels and nerves 
pass. It is also applied to the small red or brownish 
circle which surrounds the nipples of females, or the 
ring which surrounds the pustule of small or cow- 
pox. 

Areometer, ar-e-om'-cJer (Gr. araiot, thin, metreo, 1 
measure), a term sometimes applied to the instrument 
commonly called hydrometer. (See Hydrometer.) 

Areopagus, ar-c-o/Z-a-yto* (Gr. are toe pay os, lull of 
Mars)* was the name of a hill or rocky eminence lying 
to the west of the Acropolis ut Athens, and was the 
piano of meeting of the chief court of judicature of 
that city, hence called the Council of Areopagus. It 
was of very high antiquity, and existed as u criminal 
tribunal long before the time of Solon. He, however, 
so far changed its character and constitution, ub to be 
in some measure entitled to be called its founder. He 
enlarged its sphere of jurisdiction, and gave it exten- 
sive powers of a censorial and political nature. He 
made it to consist of exarchons, who had passed with 
credit the scrutiny they were subjected to at the ter- 
mination of their period of office. As n court of 
justice it took cognizance of capital crimes, as murder, 
arson, &c. ; and it also exercised a certain cont rol over 
the ordinary courts. Its censorial duties were of a 
very extensive and inquisitorial nature, for the preser- 
vation of order and decency. Religion was also within 
its jurisdiction, and impiety in any form waB punished 
by it. Pericles succeeded in greatly diminishing the 
power of this council/tind deprived it of many of its 
hereditary powers. It still, however, seems to have 
retained a great degree of power; but in later times, 
when corruption of maimers came to prevail among 
the people, it. necessarily pervaded also the members 
of the council, which t hus, in a great measure, lost its 
moral influence and authority ; but it continued to 
exist down to a very late period. Homo hold that the 
apostle Paul was taken before this council ; but the 
(Scripture does not bear out this idea. It seems rather 
that the Athenians had taken him to the hill in order 
to hear him expound bis new doctrines. 

Abgala Lej*toptii.os. (See Adjutant.) 

Argali, ar'-ga-li (Oris Ammon), in Zook, a species of 
wild sheep inhabiting the mountains of Siberia, Kams- 
chailcft, and the higher regions of the Himalayas. 
l)r. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journal , thus describes 
the animal: — 14 Wo came suddenly upon a flock of 
gigantic wild sheep feeding on scanty tufts of dried 
sedge and grass : there were twenty-five of these 
enormous animals, of whose dimensions the term 
sheep gives no idea ; they are very long-legged, stand 
ins high as a calf, and have immense horns, so large 
that the fox is said to take up h is abode in their 
hollows when detached and bleaching on the barren 
mountains of Thibet.” The horns of the male of this 
species of wild sheep are about 4 feet in length and 
14 inches in circumference at their triangular-shaped 
base. The name of the animal is Mongolian. The 
Itocky-Mountftin Sheen, or Big-horn, has also been 
termed the American Argali. (Sec Siikkp.) 

An gang Lamp, ar'-giiud , u kind of lamp invented 
by M. Argand, a Frenchman. It consists essentially 
of a reservoir, from which proceeds a tube carrying 
the oil to the burner. The burner is a cylindrical tube, 
within which is inserted another tube of similar form, 
tho diameter of which is a quarter of an inch less 
than that of the outer ono. Between these two is 
lift 


Argol 

placed the wiok, which is also tubular, and can be 
raised or lowered by means of a screw or rack. To 
the lower part of tho burner is sore wed a cap to pre- 
vent the oil falling through, but with holes in the 
upper portion to allow the air to pass upward#. A 
glass tube with a shoulder is fitted over the burner* 
and creates a draught both inside and outside tho 
wick, which is still further concentrated upon it by 
means of the shoulder just mentioned. The draught 
causes an increased supply of oxygen, and conse- 
quently a more complete combustion and a brighter 
flame. The same principle is applied to. gas. Dr. * 
Frankland has lately contrived an argand burner in 
which the air passes the heated portion of the glass 
tube before reaching the flame, which thus becomes 
supplied with hot air instead of cold. This contrivance 
effects a saving of 50 per cent, of fuel, whether oil or 
gus. Efforts have been made to construct candles in 
this way, but as yet without success. Furnaces made 
on the argand principle — i,e. with streams of air in- 
troduced into the centre of the flame— are now much 
used in metallurgical operations. 

Argemome, ar-gem’-o-ne, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. orcL JPapaeeraoeee, the Poppy 
family . A. » texicam, the Mexican or gamboge thistle, 
is an annual herbaceous plant, with large yellow 
flowers, and sessile, waved, and sinuated Spiny leaves. 

It is a native of Mexico, but is cultivated in England 
und other parts of Europe as an ornamental plant. 

The seeds possess narcotic and purgative properties, 
and an oil is obtained from them which has been 
recommended as a remedy for cholera. In the West 
Indies the seeds are used as a substitute for ipecacu- 
anha. 

Argent, ar'-jent (Lafc. argentum ■ Fr. argent , silver),, 
in Her., a term from the French, to express the metal 
silver in armorial bearings. It is generally left white 
in the lleldB and charges of ad coats of arms, whether 
coloured or engraved. . 

Argentan, sr-jen'Jiin, German Bilver, 2 parts of 
copper, 1 of nickel, and 1 of tin. 

Argentiferous, ar’-jen-Uf-esntt, .silver-bearing. 

A pplied to minerals, veins, or metals containing silver. 

Argkntitk, ar'-jen-iUe, one of the most important 
ores of silver. It is occasionally found in crystals, but 
more frequently in malleable blackish lead-coloured 
masses. It is found in granite find porphyry, in different 
parts of the world, and. consists of 8C parts of silver to 
14 of sulphur. 

Argintometeb, ar-jen- ton*- e-ter (Lat. argentum, 
silver ; Gr. metran, a measure), a graduated cylindri- 
cal glass vessel employed for ascertaining the amount 
of silver in a certain solution. 

Argentum Dej, ur-jen'-tum de*-i (God's penny), 
was anciently the name given to earnest-money, or 
money given to bind a bargain. In some places it is 
called arlee, or erica, and by civilians and canonists, 
arrfue. 

Argil, or Argoil, ar'-Jil (Gr. argilhx, a white 
pure earth, from argon, white),clay, lime, and some- 
times gravel ; also the lees of wine gathered to a cer- 
tain hardness.— Ref. Zmie, Fr. Diet. ; Cowell; Blunt. 

Argils Flastiqug, at J -zhocl plmJeek* (Fr., plastic 
clay), in Geol., the term applied to extensive deposits 
of sand, with occasional beds of clay, used for pottery, 
near the base of tho tertiary system in France. 

Argillaceous Bocks, ar-jU'-laV- the- its (Lat. argil- 
la, may), in G eol,, are those composed of clay, or having 
a notable proportion of clay in their composition : as 
roofing-slate and shale. All such rocks emit a peculiar 
odour when breathed upon. Compound clayey rocks 
are described as ary ill o-calca reo us, arguin' arenaceou s f 
and so on. 

Argo, or Akgo Navis, ar'-go, the ship Argo, a 
constellation, tho greater part of which lies in the 
southern hemisphere. It is of considerable extent, ami 

is divided by astronomers into four parts or regions. 

I Anno!., ar’-gol, the crude tartar which is deposited 
by all wines as a crust upon the inside of the casks m 
which they are stored. Argol is the source from which 
ate obtained tartaric acid and common cream of tartar, 
which is a tartrate of potash. Argol is dissolved in 
hot water, which, when cold, deposits the^ cream oi 
tartar in small oblique rhombic prisms. (See Cream 
of Tartar.) 
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Argonauta. (See Pater-NaUtiiuh.) 

A rgonautic Exvibitiok, ar-go-naw'-tik, in the 
Anc. Hist, of Greece* is an event’ frequently referred 
to by ancient writers ; bnt the accounts given of it are 
very different. Generally it wrb an expedition under- 
taken by Jason in the ship Argo, to bring back the 
golden fleece from Colchis, and is usually said to have 
taken place about tile middle of the 13 th century before 
Christ. 

Arooshv ar'-go-w, is a name given by old writers to 
a ship ol'grcat burden, whether for war or commerce. 
It occurs in Sbakspere, Beaumont aud Fletcher, aud 
others, and was probably derived from Argo, the name 
of the vessel in which JaaOn sailed in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Argument, ar'-qn-ment (Qr. argon, clear; Lat. ar* 
gnm&ntum), signifies properly that through which a 
conclusion is established ; or, generally, it means any 
piece of reasoning expressed in intelligible language. 
<*. Logicians have divined arguments according to their 
Jbrmtt, into syllogisms, enthymemes, inductions, &c. ; 
and specially recount various kinds of arguments which 
are usually reckoned as fallacies, but which are not 
necessarily so. They can only be accounted sophistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deceive 
the listener; that is, when they are unfairly used. Such 
are the argument u m ad hoiuivem, or personal argument, 
whore an appeal is made to the peculiar character and 
opinions of the opponent ; the tirgummtum ad rm’cww- 
dutm, or appeal to our sense of reverence for some 
respected authority, or for some venerable institution; 
the argumentum act popnlum, where an appeal is made 
to the prejudices and passions of the crowd ; the argu- 
'montum ad rem, or adjucVtiittm, which bears directly 
upon the real question at issue. A. Rhetoricians again 
divide their arguments with respect to the topies from 
which they are drawn, irrespective of whether t hey are 
logically classified or not. These arguments are usually 
divided as follows: — 1. Into regular and irregular; 
2. into probable or moral, and demonstrative or neces- 
sary ; 3. into direct or indirect (the latter is largely 
used by geometricians as the red net io ad abmrdnm ) ; 
4. into those from example, from testimony, from cause 
to effect, from analogy, &e. Many of these rhetorical 
arguments will be found, on examination, t to contain each 
other; but this the rhetorician does not regard, as his 
business is to touch tho’feelingB of his audience, and 
not properly to convince them, which is the sphere of 
the logician, c. The argument prefixed to a book, ns to 
one of the divisions of Milton’s Paradise Lost , is that 
which shows the purport or contents of it; and the 
same holds good lor the devices on shields, &c., as the 
buckler of Milton's rebel angel, which was “ various 
with boastful argument portraid." d. Lastly, an argu- 
ment in astronomy is a quantity upon which an equa- 
tion or other circumstance relating to the motion of a 
planet depends. — lief, Whately’s works on the Art of 
Logic. 

Argus Pheasant, ar'-gnx (Argus giganteus\, a rare 
-and beautiful bird, native of many parts of the 
Indian islands. The adult male measures between five 
and six feet in length from the beak to the extremity 
of the tail, and the plumage is wonderfully varied and 
'elegant. 

Ariadne, ur-i-ad'-ne, one of the asteroids, or group 
of small planets, revolving between Mars and Jupiter, 
(See Asteroids.) It is the forty-third iu order of 
discovery, and waB first noticed by Mr. Pogaon, at 
Oxford, April 15, 1857. 

Asians, aii J -i’dris, a name usually given to all who 
adhere to the opinions advanced by Anus, a bishop 
of Alexandria, respecting the relation of the Father 
und the Son in the Holy Trinity. Athanasius alleges, 
in his second oration (§ 24), that Eusebius of Nico- 
zuedia and Astcrius agreed with Arias in main- 
taining that God, being willing to create the universe, 
and seeing that it could not bo subject to the 
working of lna Almighty hand, made first a single 
being, whom he called Son, or Logos, to be a link 
between God and the world, by whom the whole 
universe was created. In other words, the followers 
of Arina maintain that Christ, the sou of God, is the 
most exalted of all created things, but inferior to God 
-the Fgther, and produced by his free will. The opinion 
itself wot flrUt broached about 318 a.d., and it was 
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publicly condemned at the council of Alexandria, 
which was held in 320 a.d., and in the council of Nice, 
which was held in 325 a.d. The orthodox church 
maintained tho perfect equality of essence of both 
Father ^ud Bon, and could only express their relation 
by terming it eternal generation. The articles of both 
t he Nicene and the Athanaaian creeds arose out of 
this great A riai% controversy. Arius and his party 
were banished by the former council; but as he bad 
powerful adherents, he noon found means to return, 
at the express command of the emperor Constantine. 
H e was on his way to receive the oath of ministerial 
aUegiunoo to the orthodox view s of the church at Con- 
stantinople, when he died, very suddenly, some said 
by poison, in 330 a.d. His followers gained great 
accessftms after his death, and the emperor Constantino 
is said to have been baptized into the Arlan commu- 
nion a short time before his decease, in 337 a.d. Under 
Constantius, Arianism became tho religion of the 
court ; and it penetrated as far as Rome, which was 
obliged to receive into its communion an Arlan bishop, 
Felix. Hut the divisions among the Arums themselves 
prepared for the Catholic church an easy victory over 
them, and led to their final extinction. The first split 
in t he Arian faith took place in the western part of the 
Roman empire, where all opponents ol’ the doctrine 
of Athanasius, that the Bon was hmoousim, or of the 
same essence with the Father, were called Aria ns ; 
but some of these opponents clung to the doctrine 
lUreudy taught in the school of Origen, that the Sou 
was hamoirntsws, or of simitar essence with the Father. 
Those received the name of Benii- Arians ; but the him, 
broke up into some ten or twelve separate communions 
before it finally disappeared from the history of the 
Church. lint' the Arums made ft bold struggle for 
existence. They ascended the throne* with Valeria, in 
304 a.d. ; but Theodosius hurled them to the ground, 
and restored t he dominion of the ancient church. The 
creed was altogether extinct in the Roman empire at 
the beginning of the 5th century. If. continued to 
flourish among the Goths, the Buevi in Spain, the 
Burgundians, the Vandals, and the Lombards, among 
which latter people it survived down to (H>2 a .d. In 
England the doctrine was partially revived by I Jr. 
Samuel Clarke and by William Winston, and may 
still bo occasionally ‘met with in certain remote 
corners of society; but, generally, the name Anti- 
Trinitarians, or tlnifariuns, “s preferred to the old 
creed of Arianism, which both of those sects profess 
to avoid. 

Aries, orV-f-iv* (Lnt.,n ram), the first of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and n constellation giving its 
name to ^ apace of 30° of the ecliptic, which the sun 
enters in Muroh, measured from the vernal equinox. 
Owing to tlK constant, change of the position of the 
vernal equinox, arising from the precession of tho 
equinoxes, the sign Aries no longer corresponds with 
the constellation of that name, but has moved about 
30° to the westward of it, 

Arillub, a-ril'-lm, in Hot., tho term applied to an 
integument which is occasionally found covering, wholly 
or partially, the testa, or outer coat of a seed. Tho 
seed of the Passion-flower exhibits this covering, which 
commences at the base and proceeds towards tho 
apex. In the nntmeg, the additional coat proceeds 
from above downwards, and constitutes the substance 
called mace, which is extensively employed as a spice. 

Akibasva, ar-i-seJ-md, in Hot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the n&t. ord. Amerce, the Arum family; 
The species A . dtrorubcus, Dragon-root, or Indian 
Turnip, is a native of North America. From the tuber 
a nutritious fecula is obtained. In medicine, the tuber 
is also occasionally used, being given internally as a 
stimulant in rheumatism and bronchial diseases, and 
being also employed as an application to apthous 
affections in children, 

Arista, or Awn, in Bot., a solitary pointed 

bristle, growing in the flower of a grass, either from a 
glume or from a palea. (See GuaminaceJE.) 

Aristocracy, dr-ig-tok'-rd'se (Gr. aristokratia, the 
rule of the best ; from aristas, best, and kratein, to rule) , 
in its original acceptation, denotes that form of govern- 
ment in which the ruling power is vested in the best 
men, whether by birth, wealth, or personal distinction. 
Personal excellence, however, was usually regarded as 
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a necessary element in the character of those oonsfci- 
fcuiiog an aristocracy. It was opposed to oligarchy, 
which was regarded as a perversion of aristocracy, and 
in which the dominant power was in ,the hands of a few, 
who ruled for their own advantage. In the* idea of 
aristocracy, therefore, was included that the adminis- 
tration of affairs Should he for the general good, and 
notfor any one class. In modern times, those govern- 
ments have usually been termed aristocratic in which 
a small privileged class of nobio or wealthy persons 
either governed absolutely or shared the government, 
in various proportions, with the sovereign or the people, 
In a more general sense, it is applied to any torn of 
government in which a minority of adult males con- 
stitute the ruling class ; and is opposed to dorofocraey, 
in which ruling power is vested in a majority of 
adult males. Lord Brougham's definition is some- 
what different. “ Where/' says he, “ the supreme 
power in any stale is in the hands of a portion of the 
community, and that, portion is no constituted that the 
rest of the people cannot gain admittance, or can only 
gain admittance with the consent of the select body, 
the government in an aristocracy ; where the people at 
largo exercise the supreme power, it is a democracy. 
Us ur does it make any difference in these forms of 
government that the ruling body exercises its power, 
by delegation to individuals or to smaller bodies. 
Thus, a government would be aristocratic in which 
the select body elected a chief, to whom a. portion, or 
even the whole of its power, should bo intrusted.” 
^omi limes vho word aristocracy is applied not to any 
"/orm of government, but to a particular class of persons 
hi a slate. In this Sense it was never used in ancient 
runes; but; it is common with modern writers. The 
f nuor distinction is dropped, and an aristocracy in 
t his sense is not necessarily connected with the govern- 
iiieiit, and may exist under any form of rule. It is in 
this way sometimes used an synonymous with nobility ; 
witt wider sense, it is applied generally to the rich as 
distinguished from the rest of the community. 

Aiustolochiacfjh, u-ria'AoAo-ki-ai'-ne-e, in Hot., a 
j.at, ord. of plants of the class Dicotyledon fs y sub-class 
Monoekimydecr,, consist ing of herbs or shrubby climbers, 
which tue sparingly distributed in several parts of the 
world, but are very common in the tropical portion of 
South America, There arc nine genera uud 130 
species. The typical gPn. Aristoldckia, Birthwort, is 
distinguished by a tubular oblique perianth, generally 
inflated at the base, the mouth dilated on one side, 
and by stamens adherent to the style. Several species 
of this genus have been employed for centuries in 
medicine, principally on account of their supposed 
emniemigogue properties; and hence the natuo Birth- 
wort,. The roots of A. longa, A. rotunda, and A. <*£#*- 
M'ditia arc most, commonly used. They have all 
stimulant and tonic properties. The powdered root of 
si. tonga is one of the ingredients iu the duke of 
I'oriluiid’s powder for the gout, A. aaguk-Ula is sup- 
posed by Lindley to be the celebrated guauo of too 
Columbiana. The juice of the root is said to stupefy 
snakes, so that they may be handled and played with. 
The rhizome and root-fibres of A. serpcvfaria, com- 
monly called serpen tar v, or Virginian snake-root, are 
officinal. Serpen (arv was originally introduced as an 
antidote to snake-bites, but it is how known that, it 
ha3 no efficacy in such cases. It is a valuable stimu- 
lant, tonie, and diaphoretic, and is especially useful in 
fevers of u low' or typhoid character. The roots of A. 
reticulata, A. tomentosa, and A. hastuta are said to bo 
mixed in commerce with those of A. serpenfaria. 
Several species of this important genus are cultivated 
in hothouses an ornamental plants. 

Artstotjklia, iir-isAa-te'-UA^m Hot., a gen . of plants 
belonging to the net, ord. TUiuccre, the Lime-tree or 
Linden family. The most important species is A. 
M acqui„ which produces an edible fruit, from which a 
hind of wino is prepared. 

Aristotelian Philosophy, arAaAoAeMi-tin, is one 
of those systems of speculation which arose from the 
teachings of Socrates, and which, from the unity and 
grandeur of the genius of it3 founder, took a strong 
hold of the mind of Greece, and, since the revival of 
letters, of Western Europe, Aristotle attempted in 
l»is philosophy to steer a middle course between the 
high ideality of his muster Plato and tho low sensa- 


tionalism of the physical school of Elea, It is said that 
he listened to Plato's lectures in the Acad em y for 
twenty years ; that Plato was accustomed to call him, 
by way of eminence, “the Thinker;** and that he who 
of small stature, and vain of his personal appearance. 
Whether the latter facts can be substantiated or not, 

thinker that ever livecl! is genius was wide as nature! 
He studied everything; and seemed to know every thing 
better than every other body. His knowledge was 
quite amazing; and he extended the boundaries of 
science almost to an encyclopaedic extent. Abstract 
science and physical science— nothing cafue wrong to 
him. His genius was at once lofty and minute, highly 
speculative and curiously detailed. Aristotle combated 
with much keenness the ideal theory of Plato, or that 
which expounded the Deity as holding in himself the 
archetypal ideas after which the world was fashioned, 
and which it was the business of Reason and Science 
to discover. Rut, while denying these ideas of his 
master, he nevertheless agreed with him in the view, 
that knowledge contains an element radically distinct 
from sensation. He differed again from the Rleaties 
and the Epicureans, inasmuch as he denied that sensa- 
tion could account for the whole of knowledge ; but 
maintained, with them, that without this sensation, 
knowledge would be impossible. The celebrated 
maxim, that ** there is nothing in the intellect which 
was not previously in the sense/* if not Aristotle's, at 
least expressed well a side of his doctrine ; but, when 
he insists upon the distinction between the necessary 
and the contingent, tho absolute and the relative, he 
rises altogether above the sphere of Sensation, and 
takes his place emphatically with the Reason. Thus 
ho steered a middle course between what he regarded 
as tho Scylla and Chary bdis of speculation,— idealism 
and sensationalism ; but in what precise line ho moved 
is by no means clear. Me nowhere has expounded his 
doctrines, and he is very chary of definition ; so that 
no two Aristotelians of the present day are agreed 
respecting the details of his philosophy. Perhaps tho 
best characterization of it is to say , that it was a system 
of empiricism, or one based upon experience, modified, 
often considerably, by the rationalism of Plato. Tho 
language in which his philosophy is couched is brief, 
pregnant, and peculiar ; and bis system not only has 
afforded a test of tho critical acumen of those who 
have taken to studying him, but it has afforded, besides, 
a nice test of advancement in tho knowledge of the 
Greek language, to read Aristotle with intelligence 
and promptitude. Philosophy, according to Aristotle, 
is properly science arising from the love of knowledge. 
There are two sorts of knowledge, — mediate and imme- 
diate. From immediate knowledge, which we gain 
through tho experience of particulars, we derive 
mediate knowledge, by means of argumentation, whoso 
theory it is the office of logic properly to expound. 
Logic is therefore the instrument of ail science ; but 
only quoad forma m, for it is experience which supplies 
the matter to be worked upon. The formal part of 
reasoning ho accordingly expounds better than any 
man either before or since his time. He created logic 
indeed ; and this system stands erect through tho 
crumbling waste of centuries, like an Egyptian pyra- 
mid, which heat and moisture cannot wear away . 'Ho 
nowhere defines logic; but. the book which con- 
tains it is ordinarily called the Organon. Hit* suc- 
cessors have only damaged when they have tried 
to improve his system of argumentation ; and,, 
down to the period of Sir William Hamilton, it 
remained nearly destitute of a Bingle modification 
or addition. He buses Ins logic most profound! v upon 
the laws of contradiction, and of excluded middle, and 
ho even recognizes that of sufficient reason as a regu- 
lative principle in the ©volution of truth. After logic 
he took up nearly all the sciences, rational, empirical , 
and mixed, except on© alone; viz., history. Ho seems 
to have divided philosophy into logic, physics, and 
ethics, or Into speculative and practical knowledge, 

1 . Speculative philosophy contemplates the real order 
of things, irrespective of human control ; practical 
philosophy deals with affairs voluntary oud occidental. 
lleftl substances are cither invariable or variable ; while 
sublunary affairs are variable and perishable ; the Deity 
alono is imperishable and unchangeable. Do men pur- 
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iue the real in an abstract way ? Then (ta mete s ta 
pkusiica) Metaphysics and Mathematics emerge, Do 
they pursue knowledge as to its objects F Then Physics, 
Cosmology, Psychology, and Theology emerge, 2. rrac- 

ticsl Tthilmuinlvv an«in nrtmr»ToV><»ti^o Kt,Ki/u Vniitina a.nri 


... nds Ethics, Politics, and 
L word or two on each of these heads ; and, 
, . . . eculative Philosophy. I. Physics, or natural 
philosophy.— Nature is the sum of all existences which 
are disclosed to us by our perceptive faculties. The 
knowledge of nature is properly the knowledge of the 
laws of bodies in motion. Nature, cause, accident, 
end, change, infinitude, space, time, and motion, are 
included in this science. The three elements of exist- 
ence are matter, form, and privation ; and change is 
possible as respects substance, quantity, quality, and 
place. Motiou, like time, has neither beginning nor 
-end; and the first thing to which motion was applied 
was the heavens. In lus Cosmology Aristotle discusses 
astronomy, using that term in its widest signification. 
It appears to the modern reader obscure and incon- 
sistent, and is by no means satisfactory. Physiology is 
indebted to Aristotle for its first essay. The soul is, 
according to him, the active principle of organised 
life. It is distinct fyom the body, yet, considered as 
its form or enteiechy, it is inseparable from it. Its 
faculties are production, nutrition, Bcnsation, thought, 
and will, or impulse. His remarks ou the principle of 
Common Sense, on Consciousness, on Imagination, on 
Memory, and on Recollection, nearly oil of whi* h he 
was the first distinctly to recognize, are verv valuable, 
aud will repay a careful perusal even at the present 
day. Metaphysics, or, more properly, the first philo- 
sophy, according to Aristotle, is his attempt to science 
Being in the abstract. The leading characteristics of 
the latter existence he analyzes into the ten categories 
of substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, place, 
situation, possession, action, passion. With this ar- 
rangement he connected the question of the First Being, 
whose felicity is alone complete, and whose existence is 
alone immutable. II. The ruling idea of bis Practical 
philosophy was that of a sovereign good, and final end 
or aim of action. This final end he denominated hap- 
piness, which is the result of the perfect energies of 
the soul, and is the highest of which our nature is 
•capable. It arises from the perfect exercise of reason, 
«»nd is ordinarily called virtue. This he describes as 
she mean between two extremes, which is the charac- 
ter of nearly the whole of his philosophy. He distin- 
guishes the moral virtues into the seven cardinal ones, 
of which Justice, in a sense, embraces ail the rest. 
Under the head of Kight,he distinguishes that belong- 
ing to a family from that belonging to a city. A perfect 
unity of plan reigns throughout his Morals, Politics, 
and Economics. Both of the latter have for their object 
to show how this perfect virtue, already described, 
may be attained in the civil and domestic relation- 
ships, through a good constitution of the state and the 
household., The principle of the science of Politics'is 
•expediency, and its perfection consists in the suitable- 
ness of means to the end proposed. By this principle 
Aristotle proves the legality of slavery ; and all educa- 
tion he refers to the ultimate end of political BOriaty. 
'Of Aristotle’s successors, the only one deserving to 
be mentioned is Theophrastus, author of the Charac- 
teristics. This system long maintained its ground as 
distinct from that of Plato. In the Middle Ages it 
became degraded into a noxious system of barren 
formularies, which were in the end swept away by the 
revival of Platonism. All except his Logic, which will 
live for ever, is now nearly forgotten, except by a few 
devoted students. 

Akithmetic, ii-rith'-me-tik (Or. arithmefike , de- 
rived from aritkmos) f the science of numbers, or that 
; portion of -mathematics concerned with the properties 
•of numbers. Every number io a ratio or relation ; that 
is to say, every magnitude, compared with another 
magnitude, is either equal, or greater, or less, and, 
therefore, has a certain relation to that with which it 
is compared. Arithmetic is the art of combining these 
relations with one another, using for the purpose the 
signs themselves, by which the numbers are distin- 
guished ; thus, the four operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, include the entire 
science. For the facilitating of calculations and for 
•commercial purposes, other useful rules have been 
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invented ; such as proportion, interest, discount, deci- 
mals, extraction or roots, &c,; but they are but dif- 
ferent applications of the four elemontaiy rules. The 
origin otL arithmetic is extremely obscure. According 
to Plato and Diogenes Laertius, arithmetic and geo- 
metry are of Egyptian origin ; on the other hand, 
Josephus affirms that Abraham, during his stay in 
Egypt, taught the inhabitants the use of numbers,, 
The precise epoch in which numerical signs and the 
first methods of computation and calculation were 
discovered, is envploped in equal mystery ; but there 
can be little doubt that the decimal system, or method 
of calculation by tens, originated from the custom of 
children reckoning by the lingers. (See Decimals.) 
Arabiaft philosophers were of opinion that it was 
from the people of India, during the or 10th 
century, that they borrowed the Bigns winch wo 
call Arabic, but which they call Indian nume- 
rals. It was not till the commencement of the 
13th century that the science of arithmetic be- 
came disseminated in Europe. The Greek monk 
Planude, John Halifax, better known under the name 
of Sacro Bosco, and, Biuce the invention of printing, 
Lucas de Burgo and Nicolas Tartaglia iu Italy, darius 
and ltumus in France, Stifelius and Ilcnischius in 
Germany, and Buckley, Diggs, and Kecorde in Eng- 
land, may be cited as the principal European arithme- 
ticians at the first dawn of the science. The employ- 
ment of the Arabic or Indian numerals, and the 
facilities afforded by algebra, have been the chief 
causes of the immense progress and development of 
modern mathematical calculations. (See Algbmha.) 
Ari t hmotic acquires several distinctive appellations from 
tho particular manner in which it is used . — Decimal 
Arithmetic requires a scries of ten characters, the 
progression proceeding according to the powers of 10. 
The invention of decimal fractions, which has doubled 
the practical efficiency of our arithmetical system, is 
generally ascribed to Regiomontanus . — Duodecimal 
Arithmetic , in which the multiples aud divisors of unity 
proceed according to tho powers of 12. This method 
is commonly used by artificers . — Political Arithmetic is 
the application of arithmetic to researches connected 
with the government of a country; such as its number 
of inhabitants, produce of soil, quantity of food re- 
quired for consumption, Ac. — Universal Arithmetic in 
the term applied by Newton tft algebra, or the calcula- 
tion of magnitudes in general. 

Auk, Noah's, ark, tho name given to the vessel 
built by Noah for tho preservation of himself, family, 
and the several species of animals during the Deluge. 
Much labour and ingenuity have been spent in attempt- 
ing, to determine tho form, size, materials, Ac,, of tho 
ark, but with very little result. As it was not intended 
for sailing, but merely to float idly upon the waters., 
there can be little doubt that its form was not that of 
a ship, but rather of a large floating house. We arc 
told that it was 300 cubits iu length, DO cubits in 
breadth, and 30 cubits in height ; but, from tho great 
variety of measures of this name, it is impossible to 
determine its dimensions with any degree of certainty. 
It was made of gopher- wood, pitched within and 
without with pitch, and had three Btories, It con- 
tained, besides the eight persons of Noah's family, one 
pair of every unclean beast and seven pairs of every 
clean beast, aud of fowls of the air also seven pairs, 
(See Deluge.) 

Ana or the Covenant, in tho religious ceremonial 
of the Jews, was a box or coffer of shittim-wood, made 
by Divine direction by the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, aud afterwards deposited in that part of 
the temple called the Holy of Holies. It was of an 
oblong form, two cubits and a half in length, and a 
cubit and a half in breadth and height ; that is, ac- 
cording to the common estimate of the length of a 
cubit, 3 feet » inches in length, and 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth and height. It was overlaid within and with- 
out with pure gold, and had on its upper surface a 
crown or border round about. At each of the lour 
corners was a ring of pure gold, into which were 
inserted the two staves of shittiro-wood, overlaid with 
gold, by which it was borne, and which remained there 
perpetually, even after it was deposited in the temple. 
The lid or cover of the ark, called also the Mercy-seat, 
was of the same length and breadth, and was made of 
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pure gold. Over it, at the two extremities, were two 
seraphim, with their feces turned towards each other, 
and inclined a little to the lid. Their wings, which 
were spread out over the 'top oi the ark, formed the 
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throne of God, while the ark itself was bis footstool. 
There was nothing within the ark save the two tables 
of stone on which were inscribed the ten command- 
ments. 

Arm, arm (Lafc. lranbit/m), is that part of the upper 
extremity of. the body which extends from the shoulder 
to the wrist. It consists of two portions,— the arm, 
or bfhehmi properly so culled, and the fore-arm, or 
f/niubmehiam • the former having one bone,— -the 
humerus ; the latter two bones,— the radius and ulna. 
(Sen Anatomy.) 

Armada, ur-wef-rfd, or ar-maWta, a Spanish word, 
signifying a naval armed force or fleet of war, but 
specially applied to the great Spanish fleet sent by 
.Philip il. 01 Spain against England in 158ri. It was 
composed of 150 vessels, carrying 2,550 guns, and 
having on board 20,000 soldiers, besides volunteers, 
And 3,000 seamen. It was styled by the Spaniards the 
** Invincible Armada.*' This vast armament was dis- 1 
parsed, and almost entirely destroyed, by the English j 
vessels. 

Armadillo , ar-ma-dil f 4o {I)a*yptut), a gen. oi mum- [ 
miferouB quadrupeds, intermediate between the aloths j 
and ant-eaters, and eharaciwiaed by the possession of 
molar teeth only. Instead of hair, the aimadiUos are 
covered with a species of hard bony mist, forming 
three bucklers, on the rump, shoulder, undhesad, re- 
spectively ; the two latter being connected by a number 
of transverse movable bands, very similar in form and 


the body not covered by the buckler, is clothed with 
coarse scattered hairs, of which some are also seen to- 
issue forth between the joints ol the armour. It has 
rather a pointed snout, long ears, short and thick 
limbs, and stout daws, which are iti 
every respect adapted for digging and 
burrowing, So rapid, indeed, do the 
armadillos perform this operation, that 
they easily bury themselves in the earth 
beyond the reach of the hunter, who baa 
nr> other resource but to smoke out hie 
obstinate game. Once brought to the 
surface, however, the animal becomes 
an easy prey, as its only defence is to 
roll itself up hedgehog-wise, and await 
an assault. They are, however, by no 
means easily unkennelled, and bavr 
been known** to allow a hunter to hack 
their tails off while they held on in the 
depths of their burrow by their power- 
ful elawB, The animal never attempts to 
bite any one by whom it is attacked. 
Its food consists of roots, fallen fruits, 
and worms. Aaara informs ns that 
where armadillos abound, ants are sure 
to be scarce, aa the animals break 
into the ant-hills and devour the insects 
as greedily as the ant-eater itself. If. 
will not reject carrion, and has no scru- 
ples about violating* a human grave, 
should an opportunity occur. The tro- 
pical and temperate regions of South 
America are the original and proper 
habitat of all the known species of the 
armadillo. 

Armament, ar'-ma-ment (La k arma, 
arms), deuotes a force equipped for war, either naval 
or military. It is also applied to weapons of war em- 
ployed either in sea or land service. 

A rmaturk, arm'- future (Lat. armatura, armour), in 
Pliys., a term applied to a piece of soft iron affixed to 
the extremities or poles of a magnet, in order that its 
magnetic power may be preserved ; for when a magnet 
is allowed to remain long without an armature, a 
considerable diminution of its strength takes place, 
owing to the disturbing influence of terrestrial mag- 
netism. (For an explanation o?this phenomenon, gee 
Magnet, Magnetism.) 

Armed at all Points, a term which, in the 
military language of the feudal ago, was given to> 



appoaranea to the plate-armour of the Middle Aces, 
from which, indeed, these animals have acquired their 
name of armadillos;— a name of Spanish origin, and 
adopted by English writers. The anterior surface of 
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a knight, baron, or other warrior, Who was dot! 
from head to foot (Fr. cap-a-pie) in armour, and was 
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*lso provided with every weapon necessary for attack. 
Thus perfectly equipped for either defenoe or offence, 
fce w4a mid to be armed at all point*. (See Armour, 
and the respective terms there mentioned.) 

Armesian CSTTBom, ar-me'-nt-a*, is a term applied 
to that section of the Christian Church which was estab- 
lished in Armenia. As early as the and centary Christ- 
ianity is said to have been introduced into the country, 
but it was not firmly established there till the 4th cen- 
tury, by the exertions of Bishop Gregory ; and in the 
6th century the Bible was translated into the Armenian 
language by Miesrob. In the controversy respecting 
the two natures of Christ, the Armenians declared for 
the Monophysites, and formed themselves into a sepa- 
rate church, which they termed the Gregorian, otter 
Bishop Gregory. They believe that Christ had only 
one nature, aim that the spirit prooeeds alonefrom the 
Bather. They hold tho “ seven sacraments ‘ but in bap- 
tism, with which they conjoin confirmation, they sprinkle 
three times, and dip as often. At the communion they 
use pure wine and leavened bread. Extreme unction 
is only administered to ecclesiastics, and that imme- 
diately after, and not before, death. They believe in 
the worship of saints, but not in purgatory. Tl»e head 
of the Church, called Catkotiko *, resides at the monas- 
tery of Etsohmiadzin, near Eri van ; and to this place 
roust every Armenian perform a pilgrimage once in his 
life. The secular priests must marry once, but are not 
allowed to have a second wife. The Armenians, as a 
body, have always resisted all the attempts of the 
Roman Catholics to become united with them ; yet 
there are certain of them in Italy, Poland, Galicia, 
Persia, and some parts of Russia, that have come under 
the papal supremacy ; but they still have their own form 
of church government. From the wide dispersion of 
the Armenians, their doctrines are considerably dif- 
fused. ' ■ 

Armenia* IiiTeBATFBE dates from the introduction 
of Christianity into the country, and its most flourish- 
ing period was from the 4th to the 14th centuries. 
Their writings are chiefly theological works aud 
chronicles, and a great part ot them are translations 
of Greek and Syrian authors, some of which are now 
only preserved to us through the Armenian; as the 
Chronicle of Eusebius; some of the writings of Philo ; 
homilies by Chrysostom, Beverianus, ana Basil the 
Great, Ac. The Bible, which was translated by Miesrob 
and hia scholars, a.d. 411, is still regarded as the finest 
•specimen of the classic style. The best edition is that 
published at Venice, 1805. Of Armenian historical 
and geographical works, several have been preserved 
to ua. The most important theological and philo- 
sophical authors are l)avid, the translator and com- 
mentator of AriBtotle, and Esnik, both of whom 
flourished in the 5th century ; Joannes Oznieusis, in 
the 8th; Nerses Klajensis, in the 12th: and Nerses 
XampronenBis. In poetry, the literature is very poor. 
With the 14th century, Armenian literature begins to 
sink, and only a few important works have since ap- 
peared at distant intervals. Yet have the Armenians, 
even down to tho present day, taken an active interest 
in their national literature ; and in all their settlements 
the printing-press is to bo found in operation. The 
roost interesting of their settlements is that of the 
Mechitarista, on the island of San Lazaro, near Venice. 
The Armenian language belongs to the indo-Germanio 
stock. The old Armenian, the language of literature, 
is no longer a living tongue; while the new, or vulgar 
Armenian, is split up into lour dialects, amd |s much 
corrupted by Turkish. 

Armbrxa, ar-meer'- 1 -«, in Bot. , a gen. of p lants be- 
longing to the nat. ord. PlumUafjinacca). Thrift is the 
■common English name for this' genus, which includes 
many pretty species suitable lor growing on rockwork 
and in pots. The dried flowers of the common thrift, 
Jl> tmiparis, are diuretic. • 

Arkiobr, ar'-mi-jer (Lat. arma, arms, and fferere, 
to bear), literally onewho bears arms. The expression 
was formerly applied to the attendant or esquire of a 
knight. It is a term of dignity now obsolete, entitling 
3|he nearer to hold rank above a gentleman, but below 
V* knight. (Sc* Esquire.) t 

Abmillauy Sphere, ar-mil'4a-re (Lat. armiHa, a 
bracelet), au instrument representing the great circles 
of the celestial sphere, the equator, ecliptic, tropics, 
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equinoctial colure, &c. It is constructed of rings of 
metal, representing these circles, fastened together in 
their relative po- 
sitions, and mov- 
able on an axi s 

furnished with an 
horizon and me- 
ridian similar to 
those attached to 
the terrestrial 
and the celestial 
globes. It was 
formerly much 
used by the early 
astronomers, but 
is now enperse- 
ded by the Celes- 
tial globe. The 
earth on which 
the observer 
stands is sup- 
posed to be m 
the centre of this 
skeleton Sphere, 
the rings repre- 
senting the imaginary circles above named, traced on 
the apparent sphere of the heavens around him, by 
which the position of any star may be determined. 
(&cc Astrolabe.) 

Abmtnians, ar-min'-i-dns, arc the followers, or 
tho bo. who entertain the opinions of, Arminius, a Pro- 
testant divine, who flourished in Holland about tho 
beginning of the 17th century. He maintained that 
God h*id predestinated the salvation or condemnation 
of individuals only from having foreseen who would 
and who would not accept of offered mercy. His chief 
opponent was Gomar, who, with the Calvinists, asserted 
that God had from all eternity, of his free good 
pleasure, elected gome to everlasting life, while he 
had left others to unbelief and perdition. After his 
death, in 1609, his followers rapidly increased, and 
were vehemently attacked by the Calvinists. Ill 1610 
they addressed a petition to the States of Holland for 
protection, from which they got the name of Remon- 
strants. The Calvinists nut forth a counter-remon- 
strance, and, in 1(514, tlib States issued an edict 
granting full toleration to bath parties. This displeased 
the Calvinists, who continued their persecutions, and 
at length, in 1619, the doctrines of the Arminiaws were 
condemned by the synod of Port, and their clergy 
were driven from their churches, and forbidden to 
exercise the ministry in public. In consequence s*f 
this decision , many left the country, and took refuge 
in France, England, and other places. The views of 
the A r minium are summed up in the following five 
articles: — 1. That God had, from all eternity, deter- 
mined to save all who, he foresaw, would persevere in 
the faith, and to condemn all who should continue in 
unbelief. 2. That Christ died for all men; but that 
only those who believe are really saved by his death. 
3. That man is of himself incapable of true faith, and 
therefore roust be born again, of God, through Christ, 
by the Holy Spirit. 4. That all good works are to be 
attributed to the grace of the Holy Spirit, which, 
however, does not force a man against his own incli- 
nation. 5. 1'h at God gives to the truly faithful the 
power to resist sin. With respect to the possibility of 
a fall from the state of grace, Arminius and his imme- 
diate followers were undecided; but his followers 
came afterwards to believe that it was possible. After 
1630, the Armiuians were again tolerated in Holland; 
but, from this time, their opinions underwent a con- 
siderable change. They have inclined more and more 
to freedom of thought and the rejection of creeds and 
confession s. They build chiefly upon the necessity of 
moral duties and good works, and allow each one to 
interpret the Holy Scriptures for himself. They reject 
many articles of* faith, and do away almost entirely 
with the necessity of succour from the Holy Spirit. 
The Arminiane have, however, dwindled away to a very 
small body ; but their tenets, more especially regarding 

S redestination, have been adopted oy various other 
©nominations, as the Wesleyan Methodists, at 
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well as by numerous individual members of other 
churches. 

AimrsnoK, or'-row-ft* (Fr.) f is a truce or suspension 
of hoatilites between two armies or nations at war, by 
mutual consent. It sometimes takes place sAen both 
parties are exhausted ; at other times it is had recourse 
to with a view to arrange terms of peace. It may be 
either general or partial ; the former cetween two coun- 
tries, tne latter limited to particular places, as between 
two armies, or between a besieged fortress and the 
besiegers. The former in general requires ratification, 
but the latter is in the power of tne commanders of 
the troops. 

A KM 1 .ET, arm? -let (Lat. armilla J, a bracelet or largo 
ornamental ring worn by the ancients upon tjie wnst 
or arm. # Witk the Modes and Persians, it was worn 
by bothtn* male and female sex ; but, with the Greeks, 
it appears to have been adopted by the women only. 
The wearing of the armiUa, or nxmfet, is of high anti- 
quity ; and we read in 2 Sam. i. 10, that the Amalekito 
Who slew Saul “ took the crown that was upon hia 
bead, and the bracelet that was upon his arm." Al- 
though it was regarded as a mark of effeminacy for a 
Homan to wear this ornameut, it was nevertheless a 
custom with the Roman generals to bestow armillee 
upon soldiers, as a mark of respect for extraordinary 
deeds of valour. The materials out of which the 


ARMLETS. 

nrmillie were made were as various a9 the designs into 
which they were fashioned, a twisted serpent being 
one of the - most favourite forms. The Banes, Norse- 
men, and Anglo-Saxons ulso wore the armlet. William 
of Malmesbury states that when, in 1Q40, Bari Godwin 
made peace with Hardicanute, he ratified it with a 
splendid present,— a ship the stern of which was inlaid 
with gold, and on board which were eighty magnifi- 
cently-equipped soldiers, each, wearing un armlet of 
pure gold weighing 10 ounces. Armlets of gold have 
been dug out of the bop of Ireland, and several have 
been found in England. 

Ahmokacia, ar-mo-rai'-ei-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Crucifer#. The species 
A. msticana is cultivated for the sake of the root, 
which is the common horseradish, so much*used as a 
condiment. The plant, is frequently met with, grow- 
ing wild by the sides of ditches arid on the bauka of 
rivers. A volatile oil, resembling oil of mustard, may 
be obtained from horseradish by distillation, and there 
can be no doubt that all the valuable properties of the 
plant depend on this principle. The o'dour of the oil 
is extremely powerful, that, arising from a single drop 
being sufficient to fill a whole room. The root is con- 
sidered to be antiscorbutic, anti-rheumatic, stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic, and is frequently used in 
medicine. Applied to the skin, it produces vessica- 
tton. A syrup, made with an infusion of the root 
and sugar, has been used, with success, as n remedy 
for hoarseness, arising from relaxation. Burnett 
States that horseradish steeped in milk forms one 
of the best cosmetics. As a dietetic, it is used 
scraped, or in the form of a sauce, with roasted meat 
find fish. When ..eaten on an empty stomach, it is 
deleterious. Somo lamentable cases of poisoning have 
•occurred from the substitution of aconite, or monks- 
hood root, for horseradish, which It is supposed to 
resemble. In the Pharmaceutical Journal, Bentley 
jgave the following distinctions between the two roots : 
—*** Aconite — * root conical inform, and tapering percep- 
tibly te a point ; coffee-coloured, op more or less 
brownish externally ; odour merely earthy; taste at 
first bitter, but afterwards producing a disagreeable 
tingling aud numbness. ftorseradUh— root slightly 
conical at the crown, then cylindrical, or nearly so, 
and almost of the same thickness for many inches; 
white, or with a yellow tinge ; odour especially de* 
▼eloped upon scraping, when it is very pungent and 


irritating; taste, bitter or sweet, according to circum- 
stances, and very pungent. The roots ofmonkshood 
and horseradish may also be distinguished by the 
different appearances they present when scrapedwith ' 
a knife. Tho former will then be observed to be of * 
succulent character, wnd the scraped portions soon 
acquire a^pinkislt, or reddish hue; whilst the latter 
scrapes firm and dry, and does not alter in ©alouatf * 
Armorial Brakings, ar-mor'-i-dl, a term applied, 
collectively, to the shield and its charges, the 
crest, helmet, and motto, belonging to any gentle- 
man entitled to bear arms. The supporters, belong- 
ing, with very few exceptions, solely to* peers of the 
realm, are also included iu this expression. It is, 
however, properly applied to the devices on the shield 
only. The assessed taxes on armorial bearings for per- 
sons chargeable with house-duty, or for any carnage 
taxed at the rate of, £3. 10s. annually, amount to 
4-2. 12*. 9d. per annum*, but for persons not so charge- 
able, 13*. 9d. 

Armour, ar J -mor (Bat. armor), the name for all such 
habiliments as were used to protect the person of the 
wearer from the weapons of an enemy. Pram the ear- 
liest dawn of the historic era, wo find mention of this 
defensive covering. Those ancient nations who were 
the most, civilized, employed leather, brass, iron, and 
e ven gold, in the fabrication of their defensive clothing. 
Goliath of Gath, as is recorded in I Bam. xvii. 0, put 
on greaves to protect his legs, and Homer tells us, that 
at the siege or Troy the Grecians were “ well-greaved." 
Even at this early period, the greatest skill and care 
were lavished upon the decoration of the armour of 
military leaders. According to Homer, the golden 
armour of Glaucus was worth a hundred oxen ; and, 
from the description in the Iliad, we may gather how 
highly ornamented was the- shield of Achilles. The Elgin 
Marbles likewise frequently exhibit a Greek warrior 
wearing a beautifully -wrought helmet and cuirass. 
Nor was the war-dresa of an ancient Greek less com- 
plete, in a defensive sense, than its elaborate or- 
namentation. In proof of this, >ve have only to give 
a minute description of the attire of a heavy-armed 
Greek soldier. Having his tunic already upon hia 
body, he put on, X. his greaves, or leg-guards j 2. his 
cuirass, or thorax, which, being composed of a back 
and breast plate, formed a defence for his chest, back, 
and abdomen ; 3. his sword, which was suspended upon 
his left side by a bolt passing over ljis right shoulder ; 
4. hia massive round shield , 0. his helmet ; 0. he took 
up his spear. For further information as to these arti- 
cles, fee their respective headings. With the Egyptians, 
metal armour appears to have been worn only by the 
monarchal and nobility, the soldiery being defended by 
helmets of quilted linen, their shields being usually of 
wood . Among the Romans, the lorica, or cuirass, was 
originally of leather ; but subsequently it was made of 
brans, like the rest of the Homan body-armour. The 
attire of a Roman soldier w as substantially the same 
us that of the Greek warrior, already described. By 
Servius Tullius it was decreed that the military equip- 
ment of a Roman soldier should consist of six articles, 
—the ocrea or greave, the lorica or cuirass, the ensis 
or sword, the clipeus or shield, the cassia or helmet, 
and the hast a or spear (see these words). All these 
ortions, except the spear, are alluded to in a cele- 
ruted passage of St. Raul (Epb. vi. 17). With re- 
spect to the armour worn in England, it is supposed 
that the early Britons had scarcely any other defensive 
arrapur than a shield. The Anglo-Saxons, however, 
possessed a more complete equipment. From old 
illuminated manuscripts, one of the laws of Athelstan, 
and other data, we learn, that at various periods they 
wore the shield, helmet, neck-guard, and breastplate, 
the whole of which is believed to have been made 
of leather or rough hides. They are also stated by 
Alcuin to have worn a well-fitting linen tunic, which 
was sufficiently light to enable them to direct the dart, 
poise the shield, hr wield the sword. When the Danes 
first arrived in Britain, their defensive covering appears 
to have consisted of a broad leather collar, encircling 
their neck and chest, and shin-pieces ; but during the 
reign of Canute, they borrowed from their kinsfolk, the 
Norsemen, a tunic with long sleeves, and a hood and 
chausaes, or pantaloons, all of which were strengthened 
by a network of perforated steel losenges, called mnclea 
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or masdes. On their head they also wore a conical 
skull-cap, probably of leather, from which pieces could 
bo let down* and thereby afford a perfect protection 
for the whole of the face. Tblahelmetwas surmounted 
by an apex or circular knob, from which, as a oentre, 
a painted circle of star-rays radiated. For offensive 
arms* they bad battle-axea, swords, and spears. In 
the STorman period, an entire suit of armour, frequently 
termed harness, consisted of a casque or helmet, a 
gorget, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, brassets, cuisBOs, 
aud leg-coverings (see these words). This was the 
usual wear of feudal lords, knights, and cavaliers, 
whether in battle or in the tournament, and was called 
armour cap-a-pie. ft underwent various changes 
during the reigns of Rufus, John, Henry III., and 
Edward III. Until the time of the last-mentioned 
monarch, armour was generally of chain-mail; hut, in 
the 14th century, plate-amour came into use, and, 
becoming more and more elaborate and richly-orna- 
mented, reached its climax of splendour during the 
reign of Richard III., when it was often beautifully 
damascened and inlaid with gold. Fluted and engraved 
aimoitr was much in fashion in the days of Henry VII. 
and Till.; but, in the reign of James I., the generul 
use of armour fell into disrepute, and the steel cover- 
ings for the lower limbs were almost wholly laid aside. 
Charles I. endeavoured to revive the fashion of wearing 
a complete suit of armour; and we may learn how 
much attached he was to iron habiliments, from his 
being so often represented in them in paintings. The 
only armour worn in the days of the Protectorate was 
the helmet and cuirass, both of which are, by the way, 
still retained in several elite corps of the European 
armies, such, for instance, os the English life- and 
horse-guards, the cent-gardes of France, the imperial 
guard of the czar of Russia, Ac. These remnants of 
an iron-clad age may, however, be said to be less 
serviceable than showy. An interesting paper, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiouarics by Sir Samuel 
Mejrick, explains the mode in which a knight attired 
himself in his suit of steel. lie commenced with his 
feet, and, proceeding upwards, put on— -1. his saba- 
tynes, or steel clogs; 2. his greaves, or shin-pieces ; 
3. hia thigh-pieces, or cuisscs; 4. his breech of mail; 
6. his tuillettes, or overlapping pieces below the waist ; 
6. his cuirass, or breastplate ; 7. his vambracea, or 
coverings for the arms ; 8. his rerebraces, or coverings 
for the remaining portions of his arm to the shoulder ; 
9. his gauntlets ; 10. he hung hia dagger; 11. he put 
on his short sword; 12. he donned hia cloak ; 13, his 
bftcinct ; 14. his long sword ; 15. betook into his left 
band his pennoncel ; 10. he took up his shield.— When 
thus u locked up in steel,” the knight was said to be 
armed cap-a-pie, an old French phrase for ‘head to 
foot;’ in other words, he was armed at all points, 
either for offence or defence. — Ref. Meyrick's Critical 
Inquiry into Ancient Armour ; Gough's Sepulchral 
Monuments ; Hewitt’s Ancient Arms and Armour; 
English Cyclopaedia — Arts and Sciences. 

Armockkb, ar'-mor-er, in the British army, is a 
soldier whose duty it is to keep in repair the barrel, 
stock, lock, and other parts of the 'Titles, pistols, or 
carbines of the troop of cavalry or company of infant ry 
to which be belongs. His remuneration for these 
services is regulated by a tariff of prices, snd he is 
Sliso paid by the captain of his troop or company a 
jfenny a month for each soldier’s rifle or carbine, the 
I6ck of which he is required to take to pieces and clean. 
In the British navy, the armourer is a warrant officer, 
assisted by a subordinate who is called armourer’s 
mote. On ship-hoard the armourer hus under his care 
alt the pistols, rifles, cutlasses, boarding-pikes, &c. 

Axaus, arm* (Lat. anno), or weapons of offence, may 
be divided into two principal classes,— those that act 
by explosion, and those that do not. To speak first of 
the earliest of these arms, those wielded without the 
assistance of gunpowder, the simplest and most natu- 
ral perhaps of all arms is the club; but the earliest 
offensive weapons, properly so called, were the bow and 
arvenr, and we read in Holy Scripture of Isaac telling 
3$sau to take his bow and quiver, and go forth into the 
ftyldand take venison (about n.c. 1760). Employed 
at tbo beginning as a means of obtaining food by the 
slaughter of wild animals, its effect as a destructive 
weapon led to its being required as a weapon of war. 


Armstrong Gun 

The sling web, in all probability, its successor in mili- 
tary operations. Lucretius, tracing the progress of 
offensive arms, sayB i — 

“ Arm antique, manus, nngnes, dentcaque fuorc, 
Et lapides, et item aylvarnra fragmina rami, 

Et flam m a*, atquo ignes postquam sunt cognita 
primum;* 

Postcrins ferri vis cat, cerisque reporter 
Et prior sens erat quam ferri cognitus usus.” 

(“Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 
And stones, and fragments from the branching woods 
Then fire and flame they joined, detected soon, 

Then copper next ; and'last, as latest, traced 
The tyrant iron, than the copper vein 
Less freely found, and sturdier to subduq/^) 

After the bow and arrow, the pike,’ lance, spear, dart, 
javelin, dogger, mace, axe, chariot - scythe, dirk, 
bayonet, sword, &c., came to be employed. The 
balista, catapults, and battering-ram, may be said to bo 
the precursors of the modern artillery. The invention 
of gunpow der led to the introduction of an immense va- 
riety of weapons of offence, acting by the agency of this 
destructive compound. As moat of these arms will bo 
severally described at length under their own head- 
ings, it will not be necessary to furnish more than a brief 
enumeration of them in the present article. The hand- 
cannon, probably the earliest in date, was a simple 
tube fixed on a straight stock of wood, and furnished 
with a touch-hole and trunnions, like the large cannon 
of the present time. The hand-gun was cast in 
brass, and was used in England as far back as tile year 
1446, aud rendered important service at the siege of 
Constantinople in 1453, The arquebus, or harquebus, 
is mentioned as early as 1476. The harquebut, Imke- 
but, or hagbut, differed from the arquebus in having a 
bent stock, an improvement which enabled it to be 
brought nearer to the level of the eye. The derui- 
haque was a long pistol with a butt curved almost into 
» semicircle. The innsquet was invented by the 
Spaniards, and *was first used at the battle of F&via. 
The Italians invented the rose-lock, or wheel-look, and 
introduced it into warfare about tbo time of Henry 
VIII., as an improvement upon the matchlock. The 
fmapbaunee superseded the wheel-lock, but was com- 
monly usc.1 in the reign of Elizabeth, and was in turn 
su pplan t ed by thecaliver. carabine, eselopetta, and fusil. 
This latter,— from which the term fusiliers, applied to 
certain of our English infantry regiments, was derived, 
wob invented by the French in 1G30. During tbo 
reign of Charles II. the blunderbuss, so called from 
the Dutch’ donderbus (thundering gun), seems to have 
been imported from Holland. Somewhat resembling 
this Uttar weapon was the dragon, bo called from 
having the muzzle ornamented with a dragon’s head. 
The conjecture is, that the modern term dragoons was 
derived from this weapon. The musket, a better form 
of firelock, continued to be used until quite a recent 
date in military operations ; but, at the present time, 
the rifle, the most complete portable weapon of offeuco 
acting by explosion, has become general throughout 
the armies of England, France,,, Ac. The rifle is not, 
however, a newly-invented weapon, although it has 
lately been so wonderfully improved. ( See Rifle* 
Batonbt, &c.) For an account of non-portable explo- 
sive weapons, see Aetilujbt.) — Ref. Grose’s Military 
History ; 8ir 8. Meyriek’s Memoir on the Introduction 
of Fire-arms. 

Abus, in Her. (See Amount BxAtrarffs.) 

Asms, Bklis of, in Mil., a conical-shaped tent, 
which is pitched in the field, to contain the whole of 
the arms of a company of infantry. They are also 
called ** bell-tents,” and are usually painted with the 
colours of the regiment and with the royal anna. 

Abus, MussExasr, at. ( See Mehbbngbb-at-A bus.) 

Abus, Sergeant at. (See 8ekgkant-aT-Abms.) 

Abus, Stand of, in Mil., denotes a complete set 
of arms for a single soldier, whether of infantry or 
cavalry ; as, rifle, bayonet, cartridge-box, belts, Ac. 

Aeustbong Gun, arm' -strong, a weapon of great 
power and wonderful precision, first used in the war 
with China, in 1860, with remarkable effect, invented 
by Sir William G. Armstrong during the Russian war, 
in 1854. The following are the chief characteristic* 
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Germany, end extends from 16$l to 1648. In tins war 
Gustavus Adolphus greatly changed the character and 
tactics of armies, He departed from the dense forma- 
tion of his predecessors, introduced lighter weapons, 
and made many improvements in the artillery# by 
which quicker and more complicated movements be- 
came practicable. The fifth period comprehends the 
wars of the French in Italy, in Germany, and in the 
Netherlands, as well as the Northern and Turkish wars, 
and embraces a period of ninety years, namely from 
1048 to 1738* In the wars of Louts XIV., during this 
period, great improvements were introduced in the 
art of carrying on military operations, under such 
generals as Turenne, Luxembourg, and Condo, while 
opposed to them were Marlborough, Eugene of Savoy, 
and other eminent generals. Standing ymies now 
attained an extent hitherto unexampled. Instead of 
the ! .€,#00 men maintained by Henry IV., Louis XIV., 
after the peace of Nimeguen, bad an army of 138,000 
men. To this period, too, belong the wars of Charles 
XII., under whom the Swedish infantry attained a high 
degree of perfection. The sixth period includes the 
three Silesian wars, and extends from 1740 to the 
breaking out of the French Revolution in 1702. The 
Prussians had been for some time increasing their 
standing army and improving their military discipline, 
so that when Frederick the Great ascended the throne, 
in 1710, he fouud himself at the head of an army of 
about 80,000 men, in a high state of efficiency. This 
army he greatly increased and improved during his 
successive wars, till Prussian tactics became a pattern 
for all the other states of Europe. The seventh and 
last period extends from the period of the French 
Kovolution to the present time. The standing armies 
and the military science of this period far outnumber j 
and surpass those of any one preceding.— We shall 
conclude this article with a short account of the armies i 
Of the principal states, beginning with our own. The i 
British army, according to tho Army Estimates for 
1809- 70, consisted of 191,073 men of all ranks, of 
whom 03,707 are on the Indian Establishment. They 
are thus divided : — 


Army 


Men. 


Total. 


Regiment*. 

Royal Horse Artillery 1,768 

Itidiug Establishment, Royal \ 99K 

Artillery J 225 

Life and Horse G uards ] ,308 

Cavalry of tho Line 9,018 

Royal Artillery 15,384 

Royal Engineers 4,663 

Military Traiu 1,798 

Foot Guards 6,S00 

Infantry of the Lino 67,IT)3 

Army Hospital Corps 1,004 

Commissariat Btaff Corps 600 

Military Store Staff Corps 400 

West-lmhft Regiments., 2,901 

Colonial Corps 3,411 

115,933 

Depots in the United Kingdom of) r . rn , 

. Regiments in India $ 

General and Departmental Staff ... 875 

Establishments 434 

Miscellaneous Establishments 529 

Total British forces 127,366 

The cavalry of the British army consists of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, two regiments of Life Guards, the 
regiment of Royal Horae Guards, seven regiments of 
dragoon guards, and twenty-one regiments of dra- 

S dons, both light and heavy. Tho infantry includes 
tie regiment of Royal Artillery, comprising twenty- 
seven brigades, the Royal Engineers, the Military Train, 
Grenadier, Coldstream, aud Scots Fusilier Guards, 
one hundred and nine regiments of foot, the Rifle 
Brigade, the Army Hospital Corps, Commissariat 
Staff Corps, three West-India regiments, and several 

colonial corps. In the French army the duration of 

service in the active army is five years ; at the end of 
this term the soldier enters the reserve for four years 
longer. The young men who have not been comprised 
in the active army have to serve four years in the 
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reserve and five years in the National Garde Mobile. 
The army is recruited try conscription ; but the young 
men drawn for tho active army are allowed to provide 
substitutes. This privilege is not allowed to the men 
of the reserve. The government greatly encourages 
the re-enlistment of old soldiers. The price to be 
paid for substitutes is regulated by the government t 
m the year 1868, the Minister of War settled the price 
to be paid at £100. This sum goes to the army-fund, 
from which substitutes are paid a certain sum oh join- 
ing the army, an increase of pay at the end of seven 
years, another at the end of fourteen, and a pension 
of a franc per day after forty-five years* service. A 
soldier is permitted to re-enlist so lopg as he is fit for 
service. On the peace footing the organization of the 
French army is as follows Infantry : three regi- 
ments of imperial grenadier guards, 6,690; four 
regiments of imperial voltigeurs, 6,800; a hundred 
regiments of infantry of the line, 198,871 ; seven regi- 
ments of chasseurs, 16,103 ; four regiments of Zouaves, 
9,746 ; one regiment of African light infantry, 1,659 ; 
one regiment of foreign legion, 2,577 ; three regiments 
of tirailleurs of Algeria, 6,000 ; one regiment of vete- 
rans and other troops, 2,296 ; — total, one hundred 
and twenty-four regiments of infantry, consisting of 
252,652 men. Cavalry : one squadron of Cent-Gardes, 
221; two regiments of carabiniers, 1,764; twelve 
regiments of cuirassiers, 10,915 ; thirteen regiments 
of dragoons, 11,631 j nine regiments of lancers, 8,108; 
thirteen regiments of mounted chasseurs, 11,876 ; one 
regiment of imperial guides, 1,047; eight regiments 
of hussars, 7,546; three regiments of chasseurs 
d'Afrique, 3.381; three regiments of spahis, 3,4S9; 
two regiments of romont^ and cavalry school, 2,285 
total, sixty-six regiments and one squadron of cavalry, 
with 62,799 men and 49,143 horses. Artillery : six 
regiments of foot artillery and sixteen regiments of 
horse artillery, comprising 32,850 men ; two regiments 
of artificers, 1,039 ; three regiments of train artillery, 
3,709; tvo regiments of armourers and gunmakers, 
1,694 total, twenty-niue regiments of artillery, 
16,646 horses, 39,832 men, aud 1,302 guns. The 
regular army is completed by several regiments of 
engineers, by the gendarmerie and the troops of the 
administration. The latter consist of 1,174 start 
officers, 819 chaplains, surgeons, and apothecaries ; 
370 veterinary surgeons ; 5 companies of mechanics 
and engineers ; 2,575 officers and privates of the lu- 
validos ; 2,430 officers and pupils of the military 
schools; 2,894 men of the Garde de Paris; 3,293 
pompiers, and various other troops, amounting alto- 
gether to 13,066 men, with 5,412 horses on the peace 
footing, and 33,363 men and 12,000 horses on the war 
footing. We borrow from Martin’s Statesman * Year- 
Book for 1870 the following tabulated statement 

Summary of the French Army. 


Mini. Jlorjr*. 
1,811 200 

515,937 >450 

100,221 65,0i'0 

66,132 49,833 

15,443 1,400 


Staff 

peace pootuvo. 

Men. Hortes . 
1,773 160 

Infantry 

, 252,652 

324 

Cavalry 

. 62,793 
, 39,682 

48,148 

Artillery 

16,646 

Engineers 

. 7,486 

834 

Gendarmes 

. 24,535 

14,769 

Troops of the Ad- 
ministration .... 

J 15,066 

5,412 

Total 

, 404,192 

86,363 


2, COO 


148,233 


In the French army the staff is thus organized Niue 
field-marshals ; 170 generals of division, of whom 80 
are in tho reserve; 340 generals of brigade, of whom 
180 are in the reserve; there are 1,251 staff-majors, of 
whom 352 are in the reserve ; finally, there are 75 
military interpreters. All general officers must retire 
from active service at the age of sixty-six ; but there 
is an exception to this regulation in favouf of generals 
who have commanded in face of an enemy, — -The 
Prussian army " The military organization of the 
kingdom, dating from the year 181*, is based on the 
principle, that every man capable ef bearing arms 
shall receive military instruction and enter the army 
for a certain number of years. There are practically 
F 
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some exemption 6 from military service, though no 
substitution whatever is allowed. Every Prussian 
subject is enrolled as a soldier as soon as he has com- 
pleted his twentieth year. He has to be in service 
during seven years, of which three years— from 20 to 
23— must be spent iu tbo- regular army, and the re- 
mauling four years— from 23 to 27— in the army of 
reserve. At the end of this term the soldier enters 
the * landwehr,’ or militia, for nine years, with liability 
to be called upon for actual practice, and to be in- 
corporated in the regular army in time of war. 
Leaving the * landwehr 7 the soldier is finally enrolled, 
till -the age of 60, in the ‘landsturm/ which body is 
only called npon*for service within the frontier of the 
country iu case of invasion. There are various exemp- 
tions from this law of military service in favour of the 
nobility, clergy, and some other classes of the popula- 
tion. A certain amount of education and fortune 
constitutes also a partial exemption, inasmuch as 
young men of twenty who can pay for their own 
equipment and pass alight examination, have to serve 
only one year in the regular army, instead of three. 
But in this case the liability to service in the army of 
reserve— the landwehr and the landsturm— roraains'the 
same." Official returns made up at the cloao of last 
year gave the strength of the Prussian army os 
follows 


Regiment*. 

Infantry of the Line 

'Riflemen, or 41 Jiiger ”... 

Infantry of the Landwehr ... 

Cavalry.,,. 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Officers. ftttnk& File. Horses. 
6,697 188,913 3,255 

852 8,460 112 

431 3.612 3 

1,896 52,766 65,810 

1,672 31,854 10,037 

234 6,-189 9). 

Military Train 

Administrative and other > 
troops j 

156 2,926 1,599 

1,484 4,715 2,400 

Total 

12,924 299, 

704 73,307 J 

The above tabulated statement shows the constitution 
of the Prussian army on a peace footing. On a war 
footing the numbers can be raised to 700, IKK) men. 
The mobilization of the reserve troops may be com- 
pleted in about a fortnight’s time. The Russian 

army, according to the latest returns, is thus consti- 
tuted: — 

On Peace On War 

1. Regular Army. Footing. Footing. 

Infantry . 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

364,422 

38,306 

41,731 

13,113 

694,511 : 
49,183 
48,773 
36,203 

Total 

457,872 

808,670 

2. Aemt ox 1st Eksrrtb. 



Troops of the lane 

Garrison Troops in Kegi-i 

ments ! 

Ditto in Battalions ...... 

80,455 

80,455 

19,930 

74,561 ! 

' 23,470 1 

29,892 

Total 

180,740 

127,923 

3. A*. MY (XT 2nd Eesekve. 
Troops of all arms 

234,036 

199,380 

General Total 

892,648 

1,135,973 


In addition to the regular army there are the Cossacks, 
of whom there are in military service in various parte 
of the empire, in round numbers, 129,000 fighting men. 
Nobles, magistrates, clergymen, and students are 
exempted from serving in the Russian army ; mer- 
chants and traders are likewise exempted. The regu- 
lar army is recruited, chiefly by conscription, from 
the artisan and peasant classes, every individual mem- 
ber of which is. liable, with but few exceptions. — — 
The Austrian standing army is formed by conscription. 
Every man who has reached his twentieth year is 
liable. The term of service is ten years, three of! 
which are spent in active service, and the remaining J 
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seven in the reserve. In addition to the standing 
army there is the landwehr, the term of service in 
which is twelve years. In the Tyrol end on the 
military frontier there is the landsturm, or general 
lev/ of able-bodied men. The standing , army of 
Austria is thus constituted Infantry : Eighty regi- 
ments of the line, 121,840 on a peace footing, 496, ,449 
on a war footing; fourteen military -frontier regi men to, 
12,307 on a ponce fdbfcing, 53,823 on a war footings 
one regiment of Tyrolese j&ger and thirty -three bat- 
talions of field jiigor, 20,261 on a peace footing, 54,463 
on a war footing ; twelve companies of ambulance and 
hospital service, 1,180 on a peace footing, 3,376 on a 
war footing ; — total of infantry, 155,678 on a peace 
footing ; on a war footing 697,602. Cavalry : Four- 
teen regiments of dragoons, fourteen regiments of 
hussars, and two regiments of lancers, ou a neaco 
footing 35,793; on a war footing 58,794. Artillery : 
Twelve regiments of Held artillery, 17,880 on a peace 
footing, on a war footing 43,836 ; twelve battalions of 
fortress, and two battalions of mountain artillery, on 
a peace footing 7,778 ; on a war footing 18,9SS ;*— 
total of artillery on a peace footing 25,658 ; on a war 
footing 62,774. The total of engineers and train on 
a peace footing is 9.866, on a war footing 45,184. Of 
miscellaneous establishments, consisting of the com- 
missariat, survey, sanitary, topographical, and other 
departments, there are 23,858 on a pence footing ; on 
a war footing 33,762. Total of Austrian standing 
army, inclusive of troops of reserve, 278,470 on a 

peace footing, 836,700 on a war footing. The army 

of the kingdom of Italy is formed by conscription, 
the term of service being ten years. Should there be 
an interval of peace in these years, the men are 
allowed to go on furlough during half the period. 
Every male subject is liable to the conscription. Ac- 
cording to the latest return, this army was thus consti- 
tuted .— Infantry of the line, HSlSSO on a peace 
footing, 303,122 on a war footing : bersaglieri, 14,727 
on a peace footing, on a war footing 36,375.; cavalry, 
16,165 on a peace footing, on a war footing 25,769; 
artillery, 17,202 on a peace footing, on n war footing 
35,364 ; engineers, 3,104 on a peace footing, 3,607 on a 
war footing; military train, 2,454 ou a peace footing, 
10,605 on a war footing; carabinieri. 19,628 on a peace 
footing, and the same number on a war footing ; adminis- 
trative troops, 4,463 on a peace footing, 8,21 5 on ft war 
footing ; military instruction, 2,904 on u peace footing, 
and the same number on a wav footing ; — total, 199,557 

on a peace footing, 445,500 on a war footing. The 

entire strength of the military forces of the North 
German Confederation amounts to 319,358 men on the 
peace footing^, and to 977,262 men on the war footing. 

The forces of Denmark comprise twenty battalions 

of infantry of «bo line, five regiments of cavalry, and 
twelve batteries of artillery. The total strength of 
the army, exclusive of the reserve, is 36,782 men and 
1 ,068 officers on the peace footing, ami 47,926 men, 
with 1,328 officers, on the war footing. In addition, 

there is a reserve. In the Swedish army there are 

uve distinct classes of troops : they arc-—}.. The 
indeha, or national militia, maintained not by the 
government, but by the landowners, assisted by a cer- 
tain proportion of the income of the state domains, 
2. The conscription troops, which are drawn by animal 
levy from the male population between the ages of 20 
ana 26 years. The privilege to purchase substitutes 
is allowed. 3. The enlisted troops. 4. The volunteers. 
5. The militia of Gothland. With the exception of 
the volunteers, amounting to 46,000 men, there are in 
the army of Sweden 85/.XXI infantry of the line, 6,000 
cavalry, 6,000 artillery, as well as about 48,000 militia. 

Norway possesses a separate army, consisting of 

12,009 men on a peace footing, and 19,000 men on va 

war footing. The army of Belgium is recruited by 

conscription, to which every male who has completed 
his nineteenth year is liable; but substitution is 
allow ed. The war footing of this army is,-— Infantry, 
74,000 ; cavalry, 7,903, and 6,672 horses; artillery, 
14,513, and 4,050 horses and 152 guns; engineers and 
train, 2,534 men; — total without officers, 98,770 men. 
In times of peace the strength of the army is pre- 
scribed at 40,Q0o men. In addition to the army there 
is the Garde Rationale, composed of citizens between? 
20 and 40 able to bear arms. The Garde Rationale 
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number® 135,000 men without, end 110,000 men with, 

the reserve. The Butch army consists of infantry, 

4M»1; cavalry, 4.601; eugineers, 1,126; artillery, 
10,881 j the colonial army consist* of 12,287 European* 
and 15,182 natives.* — The SpanSeh army, comprising 
the active army, the provincial militia, and the national 
guard, was os follows by the official returns f— Infantry, 
80,183 ; artillery, 8,800; engineers, 2,368; cavalry, 
11,840; provincial militia, 44,926 ; carabiniers, 12,062 ; 

national guard, 10,390. The fbreea of Switzerland 

are divided into four classes j— 1. The Bundesanzug, 
or federal army, which includes all men capable of 
bearing arms between the ages of 20 and 32. By the 
articles of the Swiss constitution,* each state is obliged 
to fUrnish at least three per cent, of its population to 
the federal army. This class contains 85,138 men. 
2. The army of reserve, consisting of alb men who 
have served in the first class, from the age of 33 to 
40. A What one and a half .per cent, of the population 
ore taken for this claaa, which comprises 50,559 men. 
9. The Landwehr, or militia, includes all men between 
the ages of 41 and 45. This clasB amount* to 61,323 
men. 4. The Landsturm, or army of defence, which 
comprises all men capable of militanr service from the 
age of 45 upwards. The number of men in this class 
amounts to about 150,000.— Total of Swiss federal 
forces, 350,020 men. The Turkish army is com- 

posed of the Nizam, or active troops, and the Itedif, 
or reserve- At the lost return the whole numbered 

about 216,000 men. Before the war between the 

Federal and the Confederate states, the United 
States of North America possessed a very small 
army, amounting only to about 12,000 men ; but 
during the struggle between the North and South, the 
Northerners had in the field an army of 600/100 men ; 
whilst, for a long period, the South was not greatly 
inferior in numbers. — Ref. Martin's Statesman’s Year- 
book for 1870. 

Army Agents are persons authorized by govern- 
ment to manage the monetary affairs of the different 
regiment* in the army. Every regiment has its army 
agent, selected by the colonel, who draw* money from 
the War Office, and applies it to the regular expenses 
of the regiment. Army agent* further pay soldiers' 
remittances to thoir families, distribute prize-money, 
and manage the sale and purchase of commissions. 

Army List is the name of a publication issued 
monthly by authority of the War Office, and contain- 
ing the names of all*the commissioned officers in the 
British army, the Royal Marines, militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers, with the dates of their commissions, 
and other information of a like nature. The Annual 
Army List is a work of a similar kind, published also 
by authority, and giving “ a list of the ojfieers of the 
army, and of the corps of Royal Marines, on full, re- 
tired, and half-pay." The. JVeic Army List, published 
by H. Gr. Bart quarterly and annually, is a non-official 
work, but gives much more information, containing, 
besides the list of officers in the army and militia, 
with the dates of their commissions, “ a statement of 
the war services and wesads of nearly every officer in 
the army, ordnauoe, and marines." 

A n my Schools — O f late years much lias been done 
in the way of establishing regimental and garrison 
schools, for the education of our soldiers and their 
children. In 1869 upwards of 200 school masters, and 
a like number of schoolmistresses, were so employed ; 
and the annual sum expended in connection with these 
schools is nearly £40,000. Besides these, there are 
certain army educational establishments for the in- 
struction of the officers, and for increasing the mili- 
tary efficiency of the men. The principal of these are 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, the establishment at Chatham for 
the instruction of the Royal Engineers, Ac., in military 
field-works, sapping, mining, pontooning, Ac., and the 
school* of musketry at Hythe and Fleet wood. 

Army Estimates are estimates which are prepared 
in the spring of each year by the War Office, of the 
probable expenses of everything connected with the 
army, for the ensuing twelve months. In the prepara- 
tion of* these, the Secretary of State tor War applies 
to the headk of the various departments under him for 
estimates of their probable requirements, and these 


Army-works Carps 

are then incorporated at a whole, and submitted to 
the Treasury for approval. They are then presented 
tp the House of Commons, when the various items are 
scrutinized, and it may be some of them rejected or- 
reduced. The general plan of the estimates is the 
same from year to year, comprising the followinggpeafc 
headings 1. Forces ; 3. Civil establishments; £.8np- 
plies; 4. Works and buildings ; 6. Educational j 8, Non- 
effective. The following table gives the estimates of 
the expenditure under each division of these six hid- 
ings for the year from April 1, 1889, to March 31, 
1870. The total strength of her Majesty's forces was 
191,073 ; but of these 63,707 were on the Fast-1 ndian 
establishment, leaving 127,366 men and 11,701 horses 
to be provided for by the estimates*— 

I. — Regular Forces. 

General staff and regimental 

pay, allowances, and charges £5,313,800 
Commissariat establishment, 

service*, Ac. Ac. 1,185,600 

Clothing establishments, ser- 
vices, and Supplies 460.800 

Barrack establishments 512,900 

Divine service 43,800 

Administration of martial law 2, COO 

Hospital establishment ......... 366,800 

— £7,885,700 

II. — Reserve Forces. 

Militia aud inspection of re- 
serve 952,700 

Yeomanry cavalry 89,300 

Volunteer corps 414,000 

Army Reserve force 81,200 

1,637,200 

III.— Stores. 

Military store departments... ... 1,150,000 

rV.-WoBXB Aim BuiLimras. 

Expenditure on works at 
home and abroad ... 884,000 

V.— Various Services. 

Establishments for military 

education 168,200 

Survey of the U nited Kingdom 1 18,500 

Miscellaneous services 90,600 

Administration of the army... 223,400 

690,700 

Total effective services...... £12,017,600 

VI— Non-effective Services. 

Rewards for distinguished ser- 
vices 27,000 

Fay of general officers 73,000 

Full pay of reduced and re- 
tired officers, and half-pay... 480,500 

Widows’ pensions, 4c. 156,400 

Pensions for wounds 22,300 

Chelsea and Kilmaiabam Hos- 
pitals 84,400 

Out pensions 1,239,300 

Superannuation allowances ... 132,000 

Militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers . 17,900 

— 2,182,800 

Total . £14,230,400 


Army- works Corps.— a suggestion was made in 
1854, during the Crimean war, that a number of skilled 
labourers, such as railway navigators, miners, and 
other*, should be enlisted, and formed into a corps for 
the purpose of assisting the British army which was 
obliged to winter outside Sebastopol* There was no 
proper road between the harbour of Balaclava andthe 
camp 5 and the labour and expense incurred in making 
the railway between the two places first suggested the 
formation of an army-works carps. Sir Joseph Paxton 
raised and organized the first body of meu who went 
out. They numbered 1,000 good and efficient work- 
7 2 
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men; but Lord ltaglan soon perceived the value of 
their services, and wrote home for reinforcements. At 
tire close of 1855 the Army-works Corps comprised 
3,500 mem No drilling nor tedious instructions were 
necessary to tench these men their duty . They entered 
Upon their work fully acquainted with it ; and the ex- 
periment was altogether useful and satisfactory, as 
showing how an army in action can be materially 
assisted, by ordinary workmen. 

A unite, ar-ne' (Mott Arde), an inhabitant of the high- 
lands of Hindostan, and closely allied to the common 
wild buffalo, It is remarkable for strength and courage, 
qualities admirably seconded by a pair of horns measur- 
ing from four to six feet in length, and arching in the 
form of a bold .creaoent. In Bengal this animal is 
‘known as Arria. 

Arnica, ar l -ni-fcd,in Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Composita. The most important spe- 
cies is A. montana, known by the names or Mountain- 
tobacco, and German Leopard-bane. It is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, found growing in the meadows of the 
cooler parts of Europe, and also of the western states of 
North America. The florets arc of a yellow colour, tinged 
with brown. The whole plant, when fresh, possesses a 
strong and disagreeable odour and an acrid, bitter taste. 
All parts of the plant have striking medicinal proper- 
ties, but the flowers constitute the part generally pre- 
ferred. The preparation known as tincture of Arnica, 
which is obtained by macerating the flowers with alco- 
hol, is now largely employed by the public as an exter- 
nal application for bruises ; and notwithstanding the 
contempt w ith which its powers have been spoken of 
by eminent members of tire medical profession, it has 
gradually gained ground among practitioners, and will 
probably be included with other novelties in the revised 
JPhamtdcopma. The flowers, though not much used 
internally in this country, have been occasionally cm- 
ploved as a substitute for Peruvian bark, and are said 
to have proved benefleial in cases of amaurosis and 
chronic rheumatism. Preparations of arnica arc much 
used by the homosopathists. 

Aroma, A-ro'-tnu (Or., pleasant perfume), the prin- 
ciple in plants or other substances which constitutes 
their fragrance. In some plants this resides in a vola- 
tile oil ; but in others the portion containing this prin- 
ciple cannot be detected. It is of an extremely subtle 
nature, Tilling the air of rooms, or even the whole 
atmosphere around gardens i; and, although constantly 
being imparted for years,— as it may be, for instance, 
in the case of the musk, so as perpetually to fill the air 
of a well-ventilated room,— yet never causing to the 
substance from which it emanates any diminution of 
weight. The aroma of plants ia imparted to oils and 
spirits by maceration. 

Aromatics, A^ro-mat^iJe*, substances, as plants, 
drugs, and medicines, which emit agreeable odours, 
and are usually characterized by a warm pungent taste. 
Such are the spices ginger, cinnamon, pepper, balsams, 
ftaukineehse, See. They generally contain a peculiar 
volatile oil, mixed with resinous substances. The 
animal kingdom furnishes some aromatics, as amber- 
gris, musk, civet, &o. They are employed in the 
manufacture of perfumery, and in medicine as anti- 
spasmodica, &c. 

Aromatic Vinegar, a very popular perfume, the 
base of which is acetic acid. Oue of the best recipes 
for it is— 

Concentrated acetic acid ... 8 oz. 

Otto of English lavender ... 2 drachms. 

„ „ rosemary ... 1 drachm. 

#J cloves 1 „ 

,, camphor I oz. 

The bruised camphor to be first dissolved in the acetic 
add ; the perfumes are then added. After being 
allowed to stand during a few days, with occasional agi- 
tation, the compound, ia to be strained, after which it is 
ready far use. The most popular of the aromatic 
vinegars is that of Dr. Henry, the recipe for which is 
«s follows : — Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, 
eage, mini, and lavender-flowers, each £ oz. ; bruised 
nutmeg, cloves, angelica-root, .and camphor, each } oz.j 
reefiflod alcohol, 4 oz, ; -concentrated acetic acid, 
3d oz. The materials to bo macerated for a day in the 
spirit.; the acid then to be added, allowing the whole 
•to digest during a week.— Rtf’. for several recipes of ft 
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similar kind, The AH qf Perfumery, bf G. W. S. 
Piesee. 

Artrogio, (Ital., from arp<x % harp), in 

Mus., signifies reiterated successions of the several 
notes which compose any chord. The violoncello, viola, 
violin, and all instruments played upon with a bow, 
are capable*# performing an arpeggio ; but it is to the 
harpsichord and pianoforte that its execution more 
particularly appertains. 

Arpjwt, or Akpen} ar'-pain (p) (Fr. arpeni), an acre 
or furlong of ground. According to Domesday-book, 
100 perches make an arpenfc. Borne account it but half 
au acre. The old French arpent contained 100 perches* 
of 18, 20, or 22 Freudh feet each. 

Arquebus, or Habqubbus, ar'-kwe-bn* (Ttal. archi- 
buuo, iron bow) , was a kind of hand-gun used before the 
invention qf the musket. The earliest hand-guns were 
fired by applying a match with the hand to thedoueb- 
hole. Afterwards a contrivance, suggested^by the 
trigger of the crossbow, was introduced, by means of 
which the burning match could be instantaneously 
applied. This was called an aqnebus f and is first men- 
tioned by Philip de Comines, in ms account of the 
battle oi Morat, in 1476. On the formation of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, in 1485, many of them were 
armed with arquebuses. 

Arracacha, ar-ra-lca'-Jcft, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nnt. ord. UmbcUifen p. It includes 
one species of great importance, namely, A. eseulenta, 
a plant much cultivated in the tropical regions of 
South America for the sake of the root, whioh is a 
very valuable article of food. This is about the size of a 
parsnip, which it somewhat resembles in flavour. It 
nan been recommended as a substitute for the potato, 
and attempts have been made to cultivate it in Britain, 
but without any very satisfactory results. The starch 
obtained by rasping and washing the root is similar to 
arrowroot. 

Arrack, ffr'-rdfc, the name given in eastern coun- 
tries to any kind of ardent spirit, but which is generally 
understood to apply to a spirit made either from rice, 
or from the juice or apalm-tree. (See Kick, Todby.) 

Arraignment, ar-raoi'-ment (Lat. ad ration * •» 
pane re ; CHd Fr. ad re*on t or, abbreviated, areitn. to 
call to account or answer), in Law, is the calling 
of the offender to the bar of the court to answer 
the matter charged upon him. In fvloniet it is 
absolutely necessary that the prisoner should attend 
his trial personally, though it is hot r>o in mkdemean- 
aura. The indictment must be read to him distinctly 
iu English, although he bus had a copy delivered to 
him. He is then called upon to plead “ Guilty" or 
“Not Guilty .“ If he refuse to plead, the court 
may order a plea of not guilty to be recorded. (See 
T&ul.) 

Arrest, (Lat. arrestum ; Fr. arrft.er, to stop 

or stay), iu Law, is the beginning of imprisonment, 
where a man is first taken and restrained of has liberty 
by power of the law, with or without the process 
of some court or legal functionary. Arrests are either 
in rfivit or criminal cases, with this difference, that none 
shall be arrested for any cause of action, suit, or other 
civil matter, but by virtue of a precept or commandment 
out of some court ; but for treason, felony, or breach, 
of the peace, every man has authority to arrest with- 
out warrant or precept. For contempt of a superior 
court, the person may bo attached or given into the 
custody of an officer of the court, until the contempt, 
be purged by compliance, or the offended dignity of 
the court be appeased or satisfied with the punishment 
undergone. A clergyman cannot be arrested (except; 
in a criminal matter) in the church or churchyard 
while attendant there, or in going to or returning from 
the same for the purpose of Divine worship j and it is 
a misdemeanour in the party arresting, if he knew the 
clergyman was on his way to perform Divine service. 
Barristers, attorneys, and* witnesses are privileged 
from arrest in going to, staying at, and returning from 
a court or an arbitration in ft cause or matter in 'which 
they are actually engaged. Beers, by virtue of their 
dignity, are exempt from arrest in civil cases at all 
times ; and members of the House of Commons are 
also privileged during the sitting of the House, and for 
forty dnvs after every prorogation, and fbrty days 
before the next appointed meeting. Arrest in all civil 
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cases before judgment is abolished, except the plaintiff 
Can by affidavit show to a judge of a superior court, 
or of a county court, a reasonable presumption for 
believing that the defendant means to go abroad shortly, 
mid to reside abroad ; in which case he will grant leave 
f t )i- bis arrest by writ of capias, directed t« the sheriff. 
The claim must, however, be 4220 or upwards. An action 
will lie for a malicious arrest. No person can be arrested 
in a civil case on Sunday. (See XirQUBST, Judgment.) 

Abrbst or Judgment. — For defects in substauce, 
appearing plainly upon the face of the record, not 
amendable nor cured by verdict, the court will in 
general arrest the judgment. After argument on de- 
ujurreiythe party cannot move in arrest of judgment 
lor any defect or objection of which he might have 
availed himself on the argument of the demurrer. 
The motion in arrest of judgment must be made after 
the eviration of four days from the time of trial, if 
there are so many days in term ; but it cannot be 
made after the expiration of the term. Delects may be 
amended . (See J udgment non obstantkV n ke d icto . ) 

Akuondissemknt, ar-rond'-u-mavm (g) (Fr,), a term 
employed in France to distinguish auy portion of 
land held under the control of civil, military, or eecle- 
eiastical authority. France is divided into depart- 
ments, which are subdivided into arrondissementa, mid 
named accordingly; as the arrondiasement of the 
Justice of Fence, the Maritime Arrondissement, &e. 
Faria is divided into twelve arrondissements, or mairics, 
esriiii valent to the wards of the city of London. 

\\ « now. (See A rchkry. ) 

'A jiKowiiKAD. (See Sagittaria.) 

Abhowhkaded Characters. (See Cuneiform 
In script to NS.) 

Arrowroot, ar'-ro-root , the name given to various 
hinds of starch used as food by man. True West- Indian, 
arrowroot; is obtained from rhizomes or root- stocks of 
the plant Maranta u nindinacea, and is one of the purest 
rind best-know u of the amylaceous substances. 1 1 forms 
n \ cry iirm jelly with boiling water, and, thus prepared, 
is a common article of diet for invalids and children. 
The name arrowroot is derived from the fact of the 
bruised rhizomes of the plant being employed by the 
native Indians as an application to the poisoned wounds 
inflicted by arrows. fcast-Indiau arrowroot is obtained 
from the rhizomes of 

! <0 Q Curcuma any ustif alia % 

and is sometimes culled 
{77 , T WNf curcuma starch. The 

tjkr West -Indian plant is, 
however, cultivated to 
L Borne extent in the East, 

A and supplies of the true 

vk \\ In arrowroot wire brought 

V* \\ fjj from Singapore. Tuhi- 

\w I NS# tittii arrowroot is ob- 

y| ur wi tainod from the plant] 

It If named Tac.ca oceamea , ] 

\\ jj V and the substance called 

W fjf \ Portland arrowroot is 

If/ extracted from the 

VT Arum maculiitum, acorn- 

kI men hedgeweed in this 

■iiisrH-M-wt d'mwd country. In all these 

nr I'' cases, the fecula eon- 

[U,v*ula,arumhnacc a). „ ht ,’ of .h^d.-gram*, 


which are produced in great quantity, before the season 
of rest, in. the succulent rhizomes or root-stocks of the 
plants. These grains are separated from the cellular 
t issue, and oft en acrid juices, by a very simple process, 
which consists simply in washing the grated root- 
stocks. Arrowroot is frequently adulterated with 
potato-starch and refined sago-flour, sometimes with 
rice-starch, and the starch of common wheateu flour. 
The granules of ’these inferior starches can readily be 
distinguished under the microscope by their different 
forms and sizes. (See Starch.) 

Aesrnau, ar'-se-nal (Lot. ana?, arris, a citadel), is 
applied generally to tiny place where naval or military 
stores arc* kept, more particularly to a large public 
establishment where the munitions of war are manu- 
factured and stored. The great English arsenals are 
Woolwich, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Deptford, Sheer- 
iiess, and Pembroke. Xu France, the principal are 
Cherbourg. Brest, and Toulon, 

m 


Absbnio, art'-nik (Gr. The subflt&nco 

which, in commerce, goes by this t ame, is the oxide 
of the metal arsenic, or arseniouB ftcid. Arsenic vro« 
known in different combinations by the ancients, but 
has only lately been shown to bo of metallic origin. It 
is, however, so unlike a metal in many of its proper tiea, 
that certain French chemists consider it as belonging 
to the non -metallic elements. It conducts electricity* 
and possesses metallic lustre, and is very much allied 
to phosphorus. Arsenic is prepared in the state of 
arsenic acid or oxide, by roasting the arsenical sulphide ! 
of iron. Metallic arsenic possesses a, brilliant grey 
lustre, which is unmistakably metallic. It may be 
reduced to powder in a mortar. IVhen heated in 
close vessels, it sublimes unaltered ; but in a current 
of air, it absorbs oxygen, and burns with a bluish 
flame, depositing a white mealy powder. A minute 
quantity of arsenic is added to lead, to diminish its 
cohesion, during the manufacture of shot. The only 
im portant combinations of arsenic are,— -orsemow# arid, 
AsO 3 , the white arsenic of the shops; areenite qf 
coppery or Scheele’s green, a poisonous pigment which 
ought to be legally prohibited; the Schweiufurih green, 
which is a double acetate of arsenic and copper ; the 
bisulphide, or realgar , which is used in pyrotechny ; 
and the ier sulphide, of o rpiment, which is the king’s 
yellow of the artist. Arsenic also forms a terbydnde 
with hydrogen, analogous to the ammonia-like com- 
pounds formed by antimony and phosphorus. (For 
testing for arsenic, see Tests.) Arsenic forms the 
connecting link between the non-metallic elements 
and antimony, which is certainly only a little more 
metallic than itself. In cases of poisoning by arsenic, 
freshly -precipitated hydrated oxide of iron, or calcined 
magnesia, should be at once administered. The in- 
fluence of a minute quantity of arsenic on the human 
frame is a very curious question. In Sly rift, it is a 
common thing for the peasants to take twelve or thirteen 

f rains per day of white arsenic, to improve their wind, 
t appear* to do them no harm, as long as they relin- 
quish the use of it gradually when they reach 60 or 
60 years of age. They begin by taking a single grain 
per day, increasing the dose until they arrive at their 
maximum. If the doses are discontinued suddenly, 
death, with all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, is 
the result. 

Arson, ar'-enn (Lat. arJeo, I burn>, at Common 
Law, is the maliciously, voluntarily, aud actually burn- 
ing the house or outhouse of another man, or wil- 
fully Betting fire to one's own house, provided one’s 
neighbour’s house is thereby also burnt ; aud all, not 
only the bare dwelling-house, but all outhouses that 
arc parcel thereof, though not contiguous thereto, nor 
under the same roof, as barns and stables, may be the 
subject of arson. The statute law has made the mali- 
cious or wilful setting fire to almost every description of 
building or property subject to the same punishment 
as attached to the crime of arson.— See statute 24 & 26 
Viet. c. 97, ss. 1 to 10. 

Art, art (Lat. ari»), as distinguished from Science, 
consists of the truths disclosed by that species of 
knowledge disposed in the most convenient order for 
practice, instead of the best order for thought. Art 
proposes to itself a given end, and, after defining it, 
hands it over to Science. Science, after investigating 
the causes and conditions of this end, returns it to Art, 
with a theorem of the combination of circumstances 
under which the end desired may be effected. After 
receiving them, Art inquires whether any or all of 
those scientific combinations are within the compass of 
human power and human means, and pronounces the 
end inquired after attainable or not. It w ill be ob- 
served here, that all that Art supplies is the major 
premies, or the assertion that the given aim is one to 
be desired. The grounds of every rule of Art are to 
ho found in the theorems of Science. An Art can 
thou only consist of rules, together with as much of 
the speculative propositions (which lose all them 
speculative look as soon as they como into tlie artist s 
hands) as comprises the justification of those rules. 
Though Art must assume the same general laws as 
Science does, yet it follows them only into such ot 
their detailed consequences as have led to eertaui 
practical rules, and pries into every secret corner, as 
well as into the open stores of the household Of 
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Science, bent on finding cot tbe necessities of which 
she is in search, and which the exigencies of human 
life demand. Hence, as Edmund Burk© wisely 
remarks, in his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
** Art. can never give the rules that make au art." It 
must always owe them to Science. Whatever speaks 
in precepts or rules, as contrasted with assertions 
regarding facts, is Art; and hence it always adopts the 
imperative mood, whereas Science nearly always adopts 
the indicative. Science is wholly occupied with decla- 
rations, while Art is wholly engaged with injunctions, 
that something should be done. Thus, the builder’s 
art desires to have houses, the architect’s art desires 
to have them beafttiful, and the medical art. desires to 
cure diseases in the human body, — For further infor- 
mation on this subject, eee Mill’s Logic, vol. ii. c. xi. j 
and Dr. 'Brown's Horae Subsecive, r. 

Abu and Past (Lat. are, cunning, invention ; pars, 
a party in), in Law, is a term used in Scotland and the 
north of England, when one charged with a crime, in 
committing the same whs both a contriver of and 
acted his part in it. 

Abiantub, ar-t<in-1he > , in Bat., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. JPiperaccis. The species are 
natives of the tropical regions of America. The dried 
leaves of A. elongata. are much used iu medicine. (See 
Matico.) The dried fruits of A. adtnura are employed 
as a substitute for pepper. The spikes of fruit of A. 
erveata are used for dyeing yellow. 

A&temtsta, >.tr-te-mU , -i-il (from Artemis , one of tbe 
names of the goddess Diana), in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Compositee, and compre- 
h ending several interesting and valuable species. A. 
Absinthium, the common wormwood, is an indigenous 
perennial, often met with in waste places and by road- 
aides. The flowers are arranged in globular heads, 
and are of a buff or yellowish colour, blossoming in 
August. The principal constituents an? a volatile oil, 
a bitter principle called nbsinthin, and carbonate of 
potash. The latter was formerly known as “ salt of 
wormwood ; ” but it possesses no specific virtue other 
(than belongs to carbonate of potash generally : it is still, 
however, regarded as a patent remedial agent by the 
■ignorant. The dried herb, or flowering-top, under the 
[name of wormwood, is used as an aromatic bitter 
'tonic, and as an anthelmintic. It is also employed 
in the preparation of liqueurs. The species A. Aim » 
tanuvi is the southernwood, a fragrant plant employed 
on the Continent in making beer. " The Persian species 
A. acetica is said to have the odour of strong vinegar : 
hence its name. The species A. alba and others are said 
to serve as nourishment to the herds of the Kirgliese 
and 0alinu.es. The anthelmintic known by the names 
Semcn-Heriphii and Unrbotine consists of the flower- 
hcads of A. ctsruiescetu, a Mediterranean plant. A. 
chin emu, and other species, are staled by Lindlcy to 
yield the Moxa of China. It is prepared from the 
cottony or woolly covering of the leaves, and used as a 
cautery, by burping it upon parts affected with gout 
and rheumatism. (&•« Moxa.) A. Vracunculus is the 
tarragon, the leaves of which are used for flavouring 
vinegar in pickles and salads. A. galliea, termed iu 
■France sanguerie or sanguerite, possesses similar pro- 
perties to th© species ctcrulesctm*. A. indicet and 
madrmpalum, both Indian species, are much used by 
the native doctors. A, mutellina and « picata, both 
Alpine plants, are said to furnish between them the 
famous liquor called ertme d’ absinthe, which a modern 
French writer styles f ‘ the emerald poison." The 
substance sold as wormsced, and known under the 
names of semen-contra, serocn-eina*, and semen-sunto- 
nicum , consists of the broken flower-stalks, involucres, 
and flower-buds of A. contra, paucifttira, lercheana, 
tiebem, and valiana. It is employed as a vermifuge. 

Abxkkiotomy, ar-te'-ri-ot'm-me (Gr. arteria, an 
artery, and temno, I cut), in Surg., is the term applied 
to the opening of an artery for tbe purpose of drawiug 
blood, and is distinguished from phlebotomy, or vene- 
section, Which is the opening of a vein. In ordinary 
cases, the latter is always preferable to the former; 
jut sometimes, when it is necessary to take a largo 
quantity of blood from the system very rapidly, as in 
apoplexy, arteriotomy is adopted, and then it is gene- 
rally the temporal artery that is selected . 

AttiBRY, ar* de-re (Gr. aer, air, and tcreo, I keep), 
134 


Artesian Well 

is literally au air-duct, and was a name applied by th© 
ancients to certain vessels of the human body, which 
wore believed by them to contain air, from their being 
found empty after death. The arteries are those 
vessels which convey the blood from the heart to all 
parts of the System!’ Thfcyare membraneous cylindrical 
tubes, composed of three coats ; viz., the external, 
which is Ann, strong, and elastic ; the middle, which 
is muscular, contraelhe, and brittle; and the internal, 
which is brittle, smooth, and transparent, and lined 
with epithelium on the side washed by tbe blood. The 
action of the arteries called the pulse corresponds with 
that of the heart, and is effected by tlio contraction 
of their muscular coat and the great elastici ty of their 
outermost one. Besides the arteries which carry tbo 
purified bleed from the heart to all parts of the body, 
there is the pulmonary artery, which emerges? from 
the right ventricle of the heart, and carries thcSmpriro 
blood from the heart to the lungs. The other arteries 
all spring from the aorta. (See Anatomy.) The 
principal arteries will be found noticed under their 
respective names. 

Aunt si an Wit ix, ar-te’-zi-an, a well from which 
water is obtained at a very great depth below the 
surface of the ground, by boring through strata of 
various kinds through which water cannot pass, such 
us clay, to others of a light and. porous character, 
which are charged with water. The flow of water is 
obtained by hydrostatic pressure. The principles of 
an artesian well, and the way by which the water is 
obtained, may be better understood by reference to 
the accompanying diagram, from which it will bo 
presently seen that it would be useless to attempt to 
bore an Artesian well on hills or elevated ground ; but; 
that they can only be made with satisfactory results 
in basin-shaped hollows of considerable extent, the 
porous strata of which, that contain the water, crop 
out or come to the surface of the land above the level 
to which the water is required to rise. Let the figure 
represent the section of a basin-shaped tract ot country, 
tuck, as the London or Paris basin, and suppose cm 
to be a strat um of clay through which water cannot 
make its way; lb, au underlying stratum of light 
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sandy formation, or porous chalk-beds, which will 
contain water; ana cc, another stratum impervious 
to water, like aa. Now all the rain which fulls on the 
surface of the porous stratum at bb, and on all ground 
above it in elevation, and sloping towards it, from 
which, if impermeable to water, the rain will trickle 
flown to the porous stratum, will be absorbed by it 
end held in the same, as the day stratum aa prevents 
the rising of any springs to the surface of the ground 
between the points aa, and the stratum cc, of a . similar 
character, prevents the water from oozing away below. 
In a basin such as that described above, acme miles in 
extent, having impermeable strata lying immediately 
under the thin surface of the soil, there must neces- 
sarily be a deficiency in the supply c>f water, and it is 
for these districts that artesian wells are especially 
serviceable ; for if a hole he bored from d to e, the 
pressure of the water in the parts of the porous strat um 
hf, bf, above the level ff, will cause the water accu- 
mulated below that level to rush t hrough the bore in 
considerable quantities, and rise to some height above 
the level y<j, the level of the ground at the mouth of 
the well. Artesian wells are said to derive their name 
from the province of Artoia, in France, water having 
been obtained there from wells of this kind from 
a very early date. There are many in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, and. in the basins of Loudon and 
Paris ; among which may be mentioned those which 
supply the fountains in Trafalgar Square, and the 
famous well of Grenelle, near Paris, from 'which, -after 
boring for eight years, with frequent interruption* 
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arising from the obstructions and accidents that oc- 
curred during the prosecution of the work, water was 
obtained at the depth erf 1,800 feet below the surface, 
a distance of 1 ,700 feet below the sea-level. The water 
from this well rushes upward* with such force as to 
rise 30 feet above the level of tlie surface, and it is 
*nid to have risen at first to four times that height. 
The temperature of thi* water never varies, and is 
about 81* Fahrenheit, or a little more. The French 
government have caused many artesian wells to be 
vault in different parts of Algeria* round which some 
<>r i i<e wandering Arab tribes have settled, and formed 
villages. The operation is performed by rods from 
15 u» 20 feet in length, which cun be attached to each 
oilier by male and female screws. A boriftg-toal is 
tuiftiOH'dsto tho cud of the lowest rod, and, to the 
Uppermost one, a lever turned by hand, bv which the 
whole nisi chine is turned round. The machine some- 
what resemble* a gigantic auger or gimlet, and operates 
in a similar manner. 

Amur ov, ar/h'-ron, is a Greek word signifying a 
joint, and, j,n composition, is used in a number of 
medical terms ; ns, arthrous, an articulation ; arthritis , 
inflammation of a joint, the gout ; a.rikrodpiHi, pain 
in a joint ; arfhropuom, a collection of pus in a joint ; 
arthrodia, a species of articulation, in which the bead 
of one bone is received into the superficial cavity of • 
another, so as to admit of motion in every direction. 

AarjiRomc, arJhro'-dik (Gr. arthrosis, articulation), . 
in Anar., a term applied to a connection of bones, in 
which the head of one fits into a shallow cavity in 
another ; by which means motion in nearly every direc- 
tion is admitted of; as, for example, in the joint 
between the humerus and the scapula. 

AKTiiBoniKai, ardhro-dt'-eeiGr, art hr on, a'joint), a 
term applied to such algee as possess an articulated 
structure, like Conferva and Ostillafcorias. 

Artichoke, ar'-ti- choke (Fr. artichavt). — This 
delicate esculent is tlie young succulent receptacle of 
flic flower-head of Cymru Srolnmn#, a perennial plant 
growing wild in the south of Europe, and extensively 
cultivated in this country. On the continent, the arti- 
choke is frequently cateu raw, with salt., pepper, and 
oil; but in England it is generally boiled before it is 
sent to the. tabic. (See Cyjuea.) The esculent tubers 
of a species of sunflower, Jlelianthum tuberosum* are 
known as .Jerusalem artichokes; the term Jerusalem 
being a corruption of the Italian yira&ole, 1 sunflower. ' 
<aSV.' J l ELI AN TUI'S.) 

A iit i cm;, ur'- ti-Jii, in Gram., is a part of speech 
prefixed to substantives in order to render their mean- 
ing more or less definite. It. is derived iron:* the Latin 
■urtindn*, or Greek arthron , signifying u joint, « term 
applied by the Greek grammarians to the definite 
particle, as well as the relative pronoun, as connecting 
together the parts of u sentence ; as in * I gave voU: 
that, (.or the) book that you asked for;' tho former they 
called the prepositive article, the latter the post- 
positive. The Greeks had only the definite article ; 
the Latins had none, but used, instead, the deinou- 
etrative pronouns. In English there are two articles, — 
the definite the, and the indefinite a or an. 

Article, in Law, signifies a complaint exhibited in 
the o.odosiiimieal court by way of libel or declaration. 

Article* op THE Pk-yck are a complaint exhibited 
in the ’court* at 'Westminster, in order to compel the 
defendant to find sureties of the peace. 

Articled op the N avy are rules and orders made 
for t he government of the royal fleet. 

Auticllb 01 War are certain regulations incorpo- 
rated in the annual Mutiny Act, for the government 
of T.heniilitai'y forces of the country, it being considered 
requisite for the maintenance of exact discipline, that 
aohVers who shall mutiny, or stir up sedition, or shall 
desert her majesty's amice, or be guilty of any of the 
other offences specified in the act, should be brought 
to more exemplary .and speedy punishment than the 
usual forms of law will allow. For the enforcement of 
such articles of war, power i? given to the crown to con- 
vene, or to grant authority to convene, courts-martial, 
with power to try and punish such offences according 
to the provisions of the act. There are similar articles 
of war .issued for the government, of the marines and 
navy; bpt those applicable to tho latter |ire not included 
in the annual Mutiny Act, 


Articles . 

Articles, the Six ? in the ecclesiastical history of 
England, were certain articles of faith imposed by 
act. of parliament in 153d, (See Anglo-Catholic 
Church.) 

Articles, tiir Thirty- wish, are the articles of 
religion of the Church of England, agreed upon by 
the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and 
the whole clergy, in the convocation held at London m 
the year 1562, for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for tho establishing of consent touching 
true religion. The substance of these articles was 
first promulgated in the reign of Edward VI., and 
formed forty -two in number. Under Henry Y1II. a 
committee had been appointed for the formation of 
ecclesiastical laws, which was renewed under his sue- .. 
cessor. It was composed of Crammer, Eidley, and others, 
who drew up the forty-two articles above referred to, 
and which were issued by the king's authority in 1553. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, remodelled these articles, rejecting four 
of them entirely, and introducing four hew ones, and 
more or less altering seventeen others. The four new 
ones are the fifth, twelfth, twenty -ninth, and thirtieth, 
as they now stand. When laid before the convocation 
of 1502, further alterations were made, and the thirty, 
ninth, fortieth, and forty -second of King Edward's 
were rejected. In 1571 the articles were one© more 
revised and ratified. The following is a summary of 
the several articles:—!. That there is but one true 
God, and three Persons in the Godhead, ©/ one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity. 2. That Christ the Son 
took upon him man’s nat ure in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, uniting the t wo natures in one person . never 
to bo divided ; and was crucified, dead, and buried, to 
reconcile his Father to us, and as a sacrifice for sin. 

3. That he went down into hell. 4. That he rose again 
from tho dead and ascended into heaven, taking with 
him his human body. 6. That the Holy Ghost, is one 
in substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son. 6. That the Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation. 7. That the Old Testa- 
ment is not contrary to the Hew, 8. That the three 
creeds, — the Hiocnc, Athauaai&n, and the Apostles’, 
—are to be received and believed. 9, That original 
sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam. 10. That in consequence, inan .cannot, without 
tho grace of God, do what :s pleasant or acceptable 
to God. 11. That we are accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of Jesus Christ by faith, and 
not for our own works. 12. That good works, the 
fruits of faith, cannot put away sin, yet are pleasing 
and acceptable to God. 13. That works done before 
justification are not pleasing to God. 11. That works 
of supererogation, or voluntary works, over and above 
God’s command .meats, cannot be taught without arro- 
gance and impiety. 15. That Christ was made like 
unto tjs in all things, except in that he was without sin, 
from which he alone was tree. 18. That repentance is 
not to be denied to such as fall into sin after baptism, 
or aft er receiving the Holy Ghost. 17, That God hath 
from eternity decreed to deliver from curse and dam- 
nation those whom he hath chosen in Christ. 18, That 
men can only be saved through Christ ; and not, as 
some say, by the law or sect which they profess, if 
they be diligent to frame their lives according to that 
law and the light of nature. 18. That the visible 
church of Christ is h congregation of faithful men. in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and tho 
sacraments duly administered according to Christ's 
ordinance. 20, That the Church hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, and authority in. controversies of 
faith. 21. That things ordained by general councils as 
necessary to salvation have no strength or authority, 
unless it may be declared that they be taken out, 
of Holy Scripture. 22. That the ii’omiah doctrines 
of purgatory, pardons, tho worshipping and adoration 
of images or relics, and the invocation of saints, hove 
no warranty in Scripture, but arc rather repugnant to 
it. 23. That those only can lawfully take upon them 
the office of public preaching, or ministering t lie sacra- 
ments, who are chosen mid called to this work by men 
having public authority in the congregation so to do. 

24, That it is repugnant to the word of God ana the 
custom of the primitive church, to have public prayer* 
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or to minister the sacraments, in a tongue not under- organs of speech. Henoo a good articulation consist® 
stood by the people. 25. That the sacraments are not in giving every letter and syllable of a word its due 
mere badges or tokens of profession, but rather wit- pronunciation. Exactness in articulation corresponds 
nesses and signs of grace and God's goodwill towards to propriety in spelling, and is an object that ought to 
us, by which ho, working invisibly in us, not only to be aimed alter by all. The Greeks and Romans paid 
quicken, but also to strengthen and confirm our faith particular attention to this subject, which constituted 
in him. That there are two sacraments,— baptism and a principal branch. of instruction; and the smallest 
the Lord’s supper; and that those five commonly called error in pronunciation was regarded by them as die* 
sacraments, — viz., confirmation, penance, orders, graceful. An indistinct- artieulatiou usually arises from 
matrimony, and extreme unction,— are not to be too great precipitancy of speeoh, or from an improper 
counted as such. 26. That the effect of Christ’s ordi- use of the vocal organs. The latter of these may be 
nance is not taken away though ministered by etQ cured by attending to the proper position of the tohguc, 
menj inasmuch as they do it not in their own name, lips, &e., in the rormation of each letter; the former 
but m Christ’s ; and their ministry may be used both is to be eot over by continued practice in reading aloud 
in hearing the Word and in receiving the sacraments, slowly ami distinctly. / 

:* 27. That baptism is not only a sign of profession, but Articulation, in Anat., is applied to the cf>*ueetion 
also a sign of regeneration, or new birth, whereby they of the bnnesof the skeleton by joints. (See Anatomy.) 
that receive it rightly are grafted into the Church, and Articuli Cleri, ar-tUc'-u-li kW-ri, are statutes 
the promise of forgiveness of sin and adoption to be containing certain articles relating to the church and 
sons of God, are visibly signed and sealed. 29. That clergy, made in the Hth Edward III. 
the Lord's supper is not only a sign of the love that Abtificer, ar-ixf'-i-scr (Lat. an, art, and facia, t 
Christians ought to manifest towards each other, but make), is, literally, one who makes according to art ; 
is rather a sacrament of our redemption by the death hence, a skilful workman, a contriver. It is frequently 
of Christ ; and that transubstantiati on is repugnant to used, however, as synonymous with artisan or nne- 
the plain words of Scripture. 29. That the wicked, chauic, ouo who practises manual labour. In this 
though they do carnally and visibly partake of the country a mechanic, after serving an apprenticeship, 
Loras supper, are in nowise partakers of Christ, but enters at once as a journeyman ; but in Germany 
rather eat and drink to their own condemnation. 30. there intervenes a sort of transition period, during 
That the cup of our Lord is not to l>e denied to the which he has to visit and practise his trade in other 
lay people. 31. That the one oblation of Christ is places. In many parts of Germany an apprentice 
perfect redemption, propitiation, anJ satisfaction for cannot obtain his freedom and become a master until 
all the sins of the whole world, both origiual and he has spent a certain number of years in following 
actual ; and that the sacrifices of masses are blaspbc- liis calling beyond his native country. He is furnished 
mous fables and dangerous deceits, 32. That bishops, with a book, iu which his various employers insert 
priests, and deacons are not forbidden to marry. 33. certificates of his service and conduct. In his wander- 
That an excommunicated person ought to bo regarded ings ho is generally assisted and succoured, not 
by the faithful as a heathen and publican until he be only by the trade to which he belong®, but also by 
again openly reconciled by penance and received into the general public. While this system lias its evils, it 
the Church. 34. That it is not. necessary that tradi- certainly tends to give to the young artisan a greater 
tiona and ceremonies be in all places .alike ; for every amount of varied and extensive observation than he 
particular or national church hath authority to or- could have obtained at home. Latterly, however, the 
dain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the custom has, on account of the evils to which it give* 
Church ordained only by man’s authority ; but that he rise, been going out of use ; and indeed, from the nu- 
who, through his ©wit private judgment, doth willingly mcrous facilities for obtaining knowledge in the pro- 
and openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the sent day, there is not the same necessity for it as there 
Church which aro ordained and approved by common was when it w as first institute^ by the trade guilds in 
authority, and not repugnant to the word of God, the Middle Ages. 

ought to be openly rebuked, as he that offendeth Artificial Horizon, ar-li-fah'-ul (Lat. am, art, 
against the common order of the Church. 35. That and facere, to make; Gr. orizein, to define), a 
the second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and contrivance by which the altitude of a star, or any 
wholesome doctrine, as doth the former Book of heavenly body, is tHkeu by the aid of a sextant or 
Homilies, set forth in the time of Edward VI., and are reflecting circle. It is generally made iu the form of 
therefore to be read in churches. 30. Of consecration a circular cop with a flat bottom, about three inches 
of bishops and ministers according to the Book of in diameter and half an. inch deep, which is filled with 
Consecration, set forth in the time of Edward VI. quicksilver, on the surface of which a piece of glass is 
37. That the queen hath the chief power in ecolcsias- placed. It is generally protected from the action of’ 
tical as well as in civil matters. 38. That the riches the wind by a covering of glass placed in a metal 
and goods of Christians are not common ; yet every framework. The surface of the quicksilver forms a 
roan ought, according to his ability, to give liberally of plane parallel to the rational horizon (ms Horizon) 
his goods to the poor. 30. That though vain and i ash of the position of the observer, and the angular cle- 
awearing is forbidden, yet a man may swear when the vation of any object above the true horizon is the angle 
magistrate requireth, so that it be done in justice, between the plane of the quicksilver and a line drawn 
judgment, and truth. to it from the object, due correction, beiug made for 

Articulate, or Articulated Animals, ar-iik-u- refraction und parallax. To make use of this rostra- 
Ui'-f il (Lat. articuLitus, jointed), according to the moot, the observer must place himself in a position 
classification of Cuvier, the third great division of the which will enable him to see the object the altitude of 
animal kingdom. The great French naturalist subdi- which is required and its reflection in the quicksilver 
Tided the Articulate into four classes, to which later at the same time. The angular distance between the 
Writers have added four others. The first four of the object aud its reflected imago is then measured, by 
following dassos are those of Cuvier : — 1. Annelida, as means of a sextant, and this result, whoa corrected 
leeches, earthworms, &c. ; 2. Crustacea, as lobsters, for the index error, must bo divided .by 2, since the 
crabs, prawns, &c. ; 3. Arachnida, as spiders, mites, read ingf obtained is double the altitude of the object, 
. scorpions, &c.; 4. Insecta, as butterflies, beetles, flics, as, by the laws of reflection, the image is as touch 
Ac. ; B. Myriopoda, as centipedes ; 6. Cirrhopoda, as below the plane of the quicksilver as the object itself 
1 barnacles and sea-scorns ; 7. Hotifera, wheel-shaped is above it ; and the quotient will express the apparent 
animalcules, aquatic ; 9. Entozoa, lowest of the w orms, altitude of the object observed. Very accurate qb« 
parasites upon or within other animals. (A>« these nervations can bo taken on land by aid of the artificial 
words.) The Articulate derive their names from the horizon ; but it is of little service at sea, owing to the 
fact^ of their being composed of segments articulated unsteady motion of the vessel. 

ojr jointed together, each segment being formed of one Artificial Flowers.— This manufacture has lately 

ox more rings. been carried to wonderful perfection, the imitation of 

Articulate Sounds. {See Letters.) natural flowers being so perfect as to mislead even 

A^iCtrLATlONjar-^ifc-tt^ai'-^cw, in Gram., is a term artists. The greatest ingenuity is displayed in the 
applied to a consonant, or that portion of a word imitation of certain flowers; even a common twopenny 
which can be pronounced by a single movement of the sprig consisting of severed materials well put together 
r 136 * 
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and arranged. The leaves and petals are generally term implies all kinds of missiles employed in warfare, 
made of sill or cambric punched out to proper shapes with the machines used in propelling them. The e*t- 
and sizes. These are tinted with a brush and colour, best of these military engines were probably used f<nr 
and, if necessary, glazed with gum or sprinkled with casting stones of enormous weight. In 2 Chrmi. Xfti* 
fine flock, to imitate the glossy or velvety #urface of 15, we read of Usziah, that "he made in Jerusalem 
natural flowers. The ribs, where present; are indented engines invented by cunning men to be npon the tower* 
with a warm iron. The stamens and pistils are formed and upon the bulwarks to shoot arrows and great stone* 
of wire covered with silk, and dipped in gum-water to withal/* From the writings of .Caesar, Cicero, Livy, 
form the anthers. The stalk is then made of wire, Seneca, and Tacitus, we gather that the principal en« 
coated with green paper, and fixed to the stamens and nines of artillery of the Homans were tno balista, or 
iatil, around which are attached the petals, and, baUiste; for casting stones, and the catapulta, for 
stly, the calyx. Buds are made of cotton or glass propelling darts and arrows. Pliny assigns the inven- 
slis covered with cambric of a proper colour. The tion of the balista to the Phoenicians, aija tho catapulta 
rench excel in this manufacture, ana annually export to the Syrians ; but other writers— among them Ptu- 
£10,000 worth of these pretty frivolities. Above 4,000 tarch and Diodorus — declare that both machines were 

g irls, ofdiiferent ages, are engaged in London, making invented in Sicily, about the Bame time as the battering- 
Inc rotes, crimson corn, pink ivy, and other mon- ram, a date not anterior to B.c. 800. Welearn from 
elroaities, only to bo found In the English artificial Appian, that when the consul Censorinus marched 
llovvcr-market. Worse than all, however, the colour- against Carthage, 2,000 engines for propelling darts 
in" matter used for those articles is often nothing less and stones were surrendered to him. Engines of 
than the deadly poison arsenic. Hofmann and other artillery do not seem to have been known in England 
chemists have shown that the most terrible effects may earlier than the invasion of the Normans; but the 
arise from the employment of these arsenical com- latter appear to have introduced such machines, in the 
pounds ; and it is to be hoped that their use will be form of contrivances for propelling arrows, at the 
speedily discontinue^. battle of Hastings. Soon afterwards, inventions for 

Artificial Fuel. (See Fuel.) assaulting and defending places became greatly multi- 

Artificial Limbs, &c.— Ingenious mechanical con- plied ; and, if the statements of the middle-age chro- 
trivimeefi for supplying subBtitutcs for those limbs or niclers may be credited, many of theee engines poe- 
other organs of the body which accident or misfortune sefised enormouB powers. According to HeraingroTd, 
has removed ; such as hands, anus, or legs. The skill Edward I. employed engines at the Biege of the castle 
of the dentist, or the unerring nicety of calculation of Stirling in 1303, throwing stones of 300 lbs. in weight, 
required by the operator who fixes in an artificial eye, Although it can be shown that the explosive force of 
is rather a surgical operation than an anatomical con- gunpowder was understood in the East much earlier 
triranee; but by artificial limbs is generally meant than the 12th century, the date of its being known to 
those combinations of steel framework, scrap s, sprin gs, Roger Bacon, yet it was not until long afterwards that 
Cork, leather, caoutchouc, and gutta-percha, which firearms superseded the ancient engines of war we 
imitate the form, and, to some exteut, the motion and have hitherto included as artillery. Colonel Cliesney, 

? metical utility of tho real limb. For instance, in in his “Observations on Firearms/' thus traces, tno 
817, the fion of one of Sir George Cayley's tenants introduction of the new form of artillery into Europe: 
lost a hand by accident. Sir George, who possessed — The Moors, according to Conde nsed artillery against 
considerable inventive talent for mechanical eontriv- Saragossa in 1118, and, in 1132, a culverin of 4 lbs, 
ftnee, made him au artificial hand, the use of which calibre, named Salamonica, was made. In 1157, when 
lessened the severity of his privation. The stump of the Spaniards took Niebla, the Moors defended them- 
the boy’s arm was introduced into a case or sheath, selves by machines which threw darts and stones by 
to one end of which was fixed a spiral spring, and to means of fire; and, in 1 1 f»7, Abdalmumen, the Moorish 
the other end a bent lever ; the middle of the lever kiug, captured Mohadin, a fortified city near Bona, 
was connected with a mechanism, of rods which moved from the Sicilians, by the Arne raeaus. In 1280 ar- 
the artificial thumb and fingers. By this arrangement tillery was used against Cordova, and, in 1308 or 1308, 
the bov had to use his real hand to work his artificial Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from the Moors b) r means 
one. By pressing a little button connected with the of artillery. Ibn Nassau ben Bin, of Granada, mon- 
bent lever, the artificial fingers and thumb opened to tious that guns were adopted from the Moors, and 
receive any object that he might wish to grasp ; and were used in Spain in the 12th century, and that balls 
when the pressure from the real hand was removed, of iron were thrown by means of fire iii 1331. Barbour, 
the grasp took effect without further effort till released in his “Metrical Life of Robert Bruce/' says that 
by a cont rary movement. Afterwards, as it was found cannon, or “ crakys of war,” as he terms them, were 
inconvenient to take away the real hand from anything employed by Edward III, in his earliest campaign 
ebe that' it. had to perform for the purpose of directing against the BeotB in 1327. Du Cange asserts that 
the motion of the artificial hand, Sir George Cayley cannon were used by the French at the Biego ofPuy 
invented an ingenious method of working the mechan- Guillaume, in 1338; but Rupin, on tho other hand, 
ic:tl limb by tho movement of tho shoulder and upper relates, that so unacquainted were the French with 
part of the arm. these engines of destruction, that four small cannon 

Artificial Stow*. (See Cemt.wts.) used by Edward III. at tho battle of Creasy, in 1348, 

Artillery, ar-til'-ler-re (Fr. ar tiller % to fortify), in contributed, aa much by the surprise as the slaughter 
the most appropriate application of the word, means they created, to the success of the day. Tho earliest 
the cannon, mortars, howitzers, and otheT lurge pieces- cannon were clumsy and ill-contrived machines, wider 
for discharging shot, and shell by the expansive force at the mouth than at the chamber, and consisting 
inflamed gunpowder. In a more general sense, it generally of a series of iron bars soldered together 
denotes engines of war of all sorts, ancient and modern, lengthwise, and hooped about with iron rings. The 
by which darts, stones, bullets, &c., were shot forth in projectiles were made of atone. Cannon were first 
battle. (See Cannon, Gun - , Mortar, Ortinakce.) cast in England in 1521; and in 1535, as Stowe informs 
In tile English service, the term signifies the guns and uh, “John Owen began to make brass ordnance, os 
Vthfir equipment, the troops serving them, the scien* cannons, culverines, and such-like. He was the first 
?! ^ . r construction and employment. Englishman that ever mode that kind of artillery in 
Artillery' is divided into land artillery and marine England/ 1 Certain foreign workmen in the service of 
artillery. The former is subdivided into field, coast, Henry VIII. were tho first to cast mortars in England, 
garrison, and siege artillery. Field artillery accom- It waa usual, about this period, to apply to cannon the 
panies cavalry and infantry, or arms any field-works names of certain birds and beasts, in fanciful allusion 
that may bo thrown up; coast, garrison, and siege to their swiftness or cruelty. Thus arose the terms 
artillery consist of tho heaviest guns that can be falcon, falconet, culverin, sacker, basilisk, siren, 
brought to bear in each particular casa. The term dragon, &c. At the present day, camion are named 
artillery has, since the invention of gunpowder, been according to the weight of the hall they propel. Thus 
'restricted to such large ordnance as cannons, howit- a cannon which carries a ball of lfl lbs. is termed * 
MCrs, mortars, and rockets, but including also the 12-pounder; one that propels a ball of 32 lbs. a 32- 
troops required for their working, the carriages, am- pounder; and so on. We find mention first made of 
munition, &c. But, in its broadeBt signification, the shells as a projectile at the siege of Naples by Charles 
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VIII. f in 1435. The howitzer, an improved form of from 60 to 70 lbs. It has a rather offensive odour, and 
mortar, was invested bjrBclidor, and first used at the is little relished by European*? the nuts, however, 
Bie^e of Ath m 1697.. The carronade, the invention when roasted, are generally liked. The inner wood of 
of General Robert Melville, was first used about 1779. the tree is used to dye the robes of the Buddhist priests 
They take their name from having been first cast at y ellow. The bread-fruit and jack-fruit arc good ex. 
the Carron iron-works. Iron rockets, or, as they are arnples of tho soroais, and each affords an iustanoe of 
now termed, Congreve rockets, were invented by Sir a fruit which grows most freely, and becomes beat 
William Congreve, and were employed at the bom- adapted for food irr proportion to the absence of seeds, 
bardment of Copenhagen. (For an account of the (See Sobosis.) The nat. ord. Artoearpaceie includes 
most important of the modern engines of war which other interesting genera, which are noticed under the 
come under the head artillery, gee Armstrong Gun, botanical names. (See Antiabis, Bbosimuh, Puy- 
Whitwouxh Gun, Lancaster Gun, &c. For the tocrbnb.) 

theory of artillery, see Gunnery. For a description Arts, Degrees in. [See Degress.) 

of the various cannon employed in the English and Arts, Fine. (See Fine Arts.) 

apme of the foreign armies, see Ordnance. For a Arts, 4Manueacturino.-~ 1 This term is employed to 

desorption of the present mode of casting cannon, see distinguish a certain class of manufactures pt a soien- 
Cannon.) tide and ingenious nature, from others which only 

Artildery ComraNT, the Honour able, of the require manual skill and dexterity. Tho lino of de~ 
city of London, originated about the year 1685. when marcation between the fine arts and the manufacturing 
a number of the citizens, during tho fear of a Spanish arts ia undefined, and in many respects they blend 
invasion, voluntarily formed themselves into a com- together. From the period of the 17th century, 
pany for the defence of the city. When tho panic science and art have been drawn more closely together, 
subaided, the company fell into decay ; but, in 1611, and in later years have made* rapid progress, each 
it was revived by warrant from the privy council, and mutually assisting the other. The establishment of 
in a short fime it numbered 6,000 volunteers. In 1640 schools of art in ’ connection with manufactures is 
the company was presented by the corporation of the only of recent date in England; but tho manner in 
City with a piece of ground, near Moorfields, for mili- which all classes have aided and support 'd the various 
tary exercise. Tho members are elected by ballot, schools of design and mechanics' institutions shows 
and pay an annual subscription of one guinea to the that the nation appreciates the value of cultivating 
fund® of the company. They protected the Bank of manufacturing art. We seethe same thing, alaro, in the 
England during the ” Gordon riots” in 1780. great success which has attended the production, of 

Artillery Park is the place in a camp, or the rear popular works on science in modern times. The 
of an army, where the artillery is placed. The artillery discoveries of photograph v and electroplating form 
ia drawn up in lines, one of which is formed by the closer bonds between science and art- For the last 
guns, the others by the ammunition-waggons, pon- thirty years, tho British government has applied 
toons, &e. ; and the whole is usually surrounded by annually for a grant in aid of scientific and artistic 
ropes. This name ia also applied to the whole guns, education, which has been variously applied; but tho 
waggons, ammunition, Ac., necessary for siege or field Museum at South Kensington, which was suggest sd 
Operations. and carried out by the Into much -lamented "Prince 

Artillery Train, a number of pieces of ordnance Consort, is the mart important result of late years- 
mounted on carriages, with ali their furniture ready By means of this institution, and others of a like 
for marching. character, a knowledge of science and art is dis- 

A EXIST, ar f *Hct (Fr. artixU), one who is skilled in geminated among the workmen and workwomen of 
the exercise of any art, such as painting, sculpture, the kingdom. Another step in the same direction ia 
music, Ac. the professor of any liberal or mechanical the appointment of eminent sculptors and painters, ia 
art. The term is especially applied to those wx order to design models ami patterns for manufactures, 
follow painting as a profession. In early times, tue Although it is only recently that this country has 
expression wits used to denote a proficient in the turned its attention to the furthering of manufacturing; 
seven liberal arts which formed the complete course of art, other nations in Europe have long acknowledged 
study at the universities; namely, grammar, logic, its importance. Tbs Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 
rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 1862, by bringing our workmen in contact with foreign 
By Paracolsus it is used to signify a chemist, or rather workmen ,pid their work, gave an impulse to our 
alchemist. At Vicenza, an old custom existed of skilled manufactures. In France, more attention is 
all owing any skilful artificer, convicted of a capital paid to the artistic education of artisans than In any 
offence for the first time, to save his life if he could other country, and we see it reflected in all them 
show himself to be a workman of consummate skill in handicraft. The Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
the exercise of his craft or calling. in Paris, is a most remarkable institution. It consists 

AEXOCABpacE/‘E, ar* -to-kar-pai' -se-e (Gr. arfon, bread, of a number of large halls, each of which is devoted to 
Jcarpcufj fruit), in Hot. a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous some particular trade, or branch of imumfactun?, 
plants, consisting of 30 genera and about 60 species, — and contains a perfect collection of the raw and tho 
trees or shrubs, found only in tropical regions, having manufactured produce, toger her with all the implements 
a milky juice, which contains caoutchouc, or India- employed in the process. A. lecturer is appointed to 
rubber, dense heads pf unisexual flowers, and, gene- each hall, for the instruction of the people. It has 
rally, fruits of the aorosia form. The typical genus, been in existence more than sixty years, arid w as first 
A/rtocarpue, or Bread-fruit, includes two very important suggested by the celebrated philosopher Kami Dea- 
food-producing trees, namely, A. incim and A. inteqri- cartes, early in the 17th century. The govern merit ia 
■■folia , The first species is a native of the Moluccas so convinced of the importance of this. crit&b'lnhment, 
and islands of the Pacific : it yields, the nutritious that it supports it with urt annual grant of 150,000 
biieadrfru.it which supplies the place of corn to the francs. The selection -and arrangement of the object* 
natives of the regions in which it flourishes. This in these halls are very interesting, since, by exhibiting 
fruit is green, and of the size of a large melon. Several the implements and muckinc* that have been used 
varieties are known, the best being that which is free from mediaeval times up to the present day, the gra- 
from all spines cm the surface. The nuts found inside dual improvement can be noted tit once. In one 
the fruit are roasted and eaten ; but these are not so department, porcelain and china ware in all stages of 
highly valued as the fleshy receptacle, which forms the its manufacture can be seen; in another, the process 
bread of tho South-Sea Islanders. When roasted, of ranking clocks and watches. There are modal® of 
this becomes soft, tender,, and white, resembling the. every variety of steam-engine and machine : one hall 
onunb of a loaf ; it must, however, be eaten new, as, by is devoted to electricity and chemistry, and display* 
beeping, it becomes hard and choky. The bread-fruit all the apparatus employed, from the crude and clumsy 
♦reewaa introduced by the British government into objects of a hundred ’years ago, to the delicately. 
4hR West Indies, where it is still cultivated ; whence it finished implements of the manipulator of to-day. 
ha* been carried to the American Continent. The Some of the rooms have the ceilings, floors, und wall* 
specie® - A, inteqrifolia yields the Jak, or J nek-fruit, decorated , to illustrate ornamental art j and there is an 
which is largely used as food in Ceylon and some other excellent library in 'connection with ihe institution, 
parts of the Bast. This is very prickly, and weighs Too much praise cannot bo bestowed on such an 
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undertaking a? this, »ud the Museum of Science and Abtm, air'-um (formerly aron* fittpnOa^d'io'^OTL: 
Art at Keusington is a atop in the same direction, ancient Egyptian 

England, however, took the initiative in the Exhibition ord. Araeecr. The only British species is ulatttra, 

of 1851, and her example was followed bytuost of the the common Cuckoo-pint, Wake-Enbin, 
principal nations in Europe, and also by America. Ladies, and prolmbly the Long Enisles of Shakspwie. 
The usefulness of such meetings was acknowledged. This curious perennial is found growing m shady 
and now if -is .felt that if the workman receives sound places, hedge-banks, rough grounds, and groves; The 
instruction in science and art, it not only adds to his flowers, which come to perfection in April and May, 
intelligence nod comfort, but also secures the pros- are monoecious ; that is, the sexes are contained m 
parity of our manufacturing arts. different flowers on the same plant. They are arranged 

Art-Unions, institutions formed with the object of on u succulent axis, terminating in a club-shaped 
promoting a more liberal patronage of, and a livelier receptacle termed a spadix, of a purple or yellowieb- 
interest on the part of the general public in, the fine white colour, and inclosed in a membranous sheath 
arts. The original notion or foundation of art-unions denominated a spathe. The berries are of a fine scarlet 
belongs to France, in the days of the first Napoleon, colour, and help to adorn our hedges in autumn. They 
They were afterwards established in Belgium, and, are very poisonous, and the whole plant contains acrid 
ten "years lat er, were encouraged and adopted in and poisonous juices. The tubers, which are filled 
Germany. The art-union of M alines commenced its with starch, are dried, powdered, and used in France 
operations in 1812 ; that of Munich in 1823. The as a cosmetic, under the name of cypress powder. The 
eminent Alexander von Humboldt, who took grout, in- b tar oh, separated from acrid juices, forms Portland 
terest in these institutions., recommended their adop- arrowroot, which was formerly prepared in large 
tion ; and his advice was earned into effect in Leipsie, quantities in the island of Portland, where the plant 
Dresden, Berlin, Halherstadt, Breslau, and other towns grows in great profusion. In the fresh state, the 
and cities, ami, in 1833, nearly every important town in tubers are stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant, 
Germany could boast of its art -union. Since then, groups and were formerly used in the form of an emulsion in 
of associations, each including several towns, such as obstinate rheumatism. 

Hanover, Casscl, Brunswick, Gotha, Jlalbcrstadt, Mag- Abundelian Marbles, hr-un-de'-ludn, a collection 
deburg, and Halle, liavebcen. formed for the encourage- of specimens of Greek and Homan sculpture, ma$e 
mentoi’ works of the highest class of art ; and the influence between the years 1607 and 1614, by Thomas Howard* 
of these aesthetic associations in improving and refining earl of Arundel and Norfolk. His grandson Henry 
the general public taste, by the collection and distrj- Howard, who subsequently became duke of Norfolk, 
lmtiou of modern works of art, has been most powerful presented part of this valuable gathering of the relied 
and beneficial. From Germany art-unions were intro- of antiquity to the university of Oxford, in 1667, at 
■dueed into England, where they were formed in the the suggestion of the celebrated John Evelyn, who, 
Lope of offering to artistic genius and talent a higher w ith Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Efstty, was engaged 
aim and purpose than mere imitation. Portraits had by the carl to render assistance in the laharioua 
long formed the principal means of subsistence to the undertaking. The collection in its entire state num- 
paintcr. Picture*, of Scriptural, classical, historical, bered 37 etaluea, 128 busts, and 250 piece* of marble 
or romantic subjects, were uncured for. The public bearing inscriptions ; beside* altars, sarcophagi, and 
neglected ideal art, and were indiftcreut to everything fragments of various kinds, end ft cabinet of geme, 
but the reproduction of the object* most familiar to medals, and intaglios, acquired at Venice for the sum 
them. A wit ness examined before a select committee of of £10,000. Lord Arundel left England for Antwerp at 
House of Commons in 1845 stated, that before the the commencement of the civil war between King 
the establishment of the art-union in Dublin, “in four Charles I. and his parliament, taking with him the 
years, during the exhibition of the works of the Koval more portable portion of bis collection, such as .his 
lliberuian Academy, only were expended on the gems and smaller pictures. After the death of Charles, 
patronage of art.** u 3<V, annually 7 '* inquired the a great number of the statues and paintings still re- 
chnirnum. “ No,” replied the witness ; “ 30*. was the maiuing in Arundel House fell into other hands at 
entire sum expended in the four years/* As a proof the general confiscation of royalist, property ordered 
•of the success that has attended art-unions, in 1856 by the Commons, and only a small part of the original 
they expended the sum of £1,000,000 sterling in the collection, including the famous Parian chronicle, was 
encouragement of art ; in addition to whidli extmordi- handed over to the university of Oxford. The speci- 
narr fact, the purchases of private individuals greatly mens that still remained in the possession of the 
increased. The constitution of art-unions, which, Arundel family were disposed of at various sales, and 
with some few exceptions, is common to all, is as foi- some wore purchased by Sir William Fermor, whose 
lows : — Every member pays an annual sum, —in England son became first earl of Fomfret, and were afterwards 
usually one guinea,— in return for which he receives an presented to the university of Oxford, in 1765, by Hen- 
.acknowledgment, which serves the purpose of a ticket rietta Louisa, dowager-countess of Pomfret, when they 
in the lottery, by means of which the pictures, statues, were placed with the inscribed marbles that had 
arid other works of art purchased with the whole sum previously come into the possession of that body. The 
thus contributed, are distributed among the different Parian chronicle w as acquired by purchase at Smyrna, 
members. A certain amount of the money is generally by Sir William Petty, It contained in its perfect state 
kept in hand, and applied to the execution of an en- ft chronological table of the leading events in Grecian 
graving, a copy of which is presented to each of those history, from 1582 B.c. to 264 B.c. A part is lost, and 
members who nave drawn a blank in the lottery. This the remainder i* much injured and defaced in many 
engraving is usually the work of a local engraver. An places. It is supposed to have been cut in the isle of 
exhibition of the works of local artists, though lately Faros, about 263 b.c., the period of time at which the 
the majority of associations have admitted those of record ends,— Hef. golden** Marmora Arundeltiaad, 
strangers, takes place once a year. The method of 1628; PrideauxYAfarwera Oxonwnm, 1676; Chandler’s 
distributing the lands of the unions varies in different Marmora Oxoniema, 1763. 

places. In London the money itself is distributed by Abend o, it.-run f -do (probably Lat. arundo, reed, or 
Jot, and the holders of prizes are compelled to expend from Celtic aru, water), in But., a gen, of grasses, the 
it on the picture* exhibited, the selection being left to species of which frequently attain a considerable size, 
their own judgment. On the Continent, the whole and are found in many climates, A. jtkrafiniitea, the 
sum Collected for the y ear is placed iu the bunds of a common reed, is a well-known species, the culms 
committee of gentlemen, elected for their artistic being largely employed for thatching and other useful 
tastes and acquirements who select works of art, purposes. 

which are distributed to the subscribers by lot. Con- Aryan, or Asian, Languages. (See Jnbo-Gbn- 
sidsmble controversy has arisen between the partisans manic Languages.) 

of the two systems, and it may be presumed tha t each As, do, with tho ancient Homans, a weight of a pound . 
method is best adapted for its locality. On the Con- of twelve ounces ( uneiat ); its name being derived fron 
tment and in Edinburgh, the members of art-unions acs, a piece of copper or brass. As was also a coin of 
prefer to have their prizes chosen for them by cotnpe- copper, or, more properly, of the mixed metal termed 
tent judges; in England the prkebolders choose for a»s. It varied both in weight aud composition at oik 
themselves according to their own tastes aud feelings, ferent periods; but it was originally of the weight of 
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tweivo ounces, or one pound. The oldest form of the 
as, —that coined iu the reign of Servius Tullua,— bore 
the figure of either a bull, ram, sow, or boar upon it. 
Afterwards asses had upon one side the two-faced head 
of Janus, and upon the other the prow of a ship ; 
whence the phrase made use of by Roman boys when 
tossing up, — Capita ant navira r ' (heads or ship). 
In the first Runic war, 264—24,1 n.c., the as, which till 
then had weighed twelve ounces, was coined of the 
same weight as the sextans, or two ounces; and Pliny 
informs us, that # by this means the republic was enabled 
to liquidate its debts. Under the dictatorship of 
Q. Rabins Maximus, 217 B.C., the weight of the as was 
diminished to one ounce. Previous to the reduction 
to two ounces, ton asscB were equal to a denarius, the 
principal silver coin among the Romans, — that iB, to 
about 8&f. English. (See Denarius.) 

Asagb;ea, da-‘d*grc , -&» inBot., agon, of plants be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Melanf-haccm or Colchicacece. 
The most important species is A. officinalis , a native 
of Mexico, and the principal, if not the only source of 
the SabadiUa, Cevadilla , or Cabadilla of the shops, 
which consists of the fruits and seeds. The seeds are 
officinal,- and yield the alkaloid veratria, which has 
been used externally as a rubefacient in rheumatism, 
gout, and neuralgic affections, and also internally in 
similar cases, in doses of ono-twelfth to one-si xth of a 
grain. It is a most powerful poison. Sabadil la seeds 
have been employed as an anthelmintic. They are 
called lice -seeds by the Germans; because, when 
powdered and applied externally, they destroy vermin. 

Abapcetiba, or Assafcetida, ns-w-fe'-ti-dd (Per- 
sian, asa; Lat. feetidus, fetid), the name of a fetid 
gum -rosin, used in medicine on account of its anti- 
epasmodio and more or less stimulating properties, 
and extensively employed in Persia and the adjacent 
countries as a condiment, just as garlic and other 
allied plants aro employed in Europe. The umbel- 
liferous plant Narthex , or Ferula nttqfoetida, yields the 
greater part of the asafcetida of commerce ; but, in all 
probability, other species of Ferula, and also other 
plants, yield the drug. Roylc suggests that Pravjos 
pabularia may bo one of the sources. The peculiar, 
and, to Europeans, offensive odour of asafmtida, is 
attributed to the presence of sulphur in combination 
with allyle. (See Alltle.) 

Asaphus, lU'-a-fm (Gr. asaphes, obscure), in Geol., 
a name given to a gen. of trilobites, on account 
of the obscurity which long rested on the true nature 
of these fossil crustaceans. In this genus the carapace 
Is wide and much depressed ; the middle lobe distinct ; 
the head-shield rounded in front, and terminating 
posteriorly in a sharp process on each side. The eye 
is compound, consisting of several thousand lenses. 
(See Trilobite.) 

Asarabacca. (See Asabum.) 

Abakpm:, As'-d-rum (Gr, a , not, saron . feminine), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
ArislofocMacea. The species A. europceum, a nativ e 
of Europe, is a rare plant in the woods of Britain. 
The root which forms ^ the drug asarabacca contains 
a camphor-like principle, ana a bitter principle 
called Osarin, which is combined with gallic acid. 
It was formerly much employed as an emetic; but 
has been superseded by ipecacuanha, which is 
milder and safer. It is still occasionally used as an 
errhine, — that is, a medicine to bo snuffed up the 
noSe, in headache and ophthalmia, and is supposed to 
be the chief ingredient in the powder sold as ceph alic 
anuff. The species A. canadense , the Canada anake- 
root, or wild ginger, is another medicinal plant, the 
rhizome being used in the United States as a tonic, 
diaphoretic, and aromatic stimulant . 

ASBESTOS, fls-bes'-ton (Gr. asbestos, incombustible), 
a fibrous variety of hornblende, bo soft that it can 
be spun and woven into fabrics. It is remarkable 
for being incombustible j and lor this reason it was 
used by the ancients for wrapping up their dead 
before placing them on the funeral pile, in order 
that nmie of their ashes might be lost. They also 
USefi it for nankins, which, when soiled, were passed 
through the me. They likewise used it for lamp 
wicks. lt has received but fbw applications in mo- 
dern times. Chemically it is a silicate of magnesia 
IU alumina, The localities in which it is found are 
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numerous. It was 10 plentiful in Corsica some years 
ago, that it was used for packing instead of tow. 

AscAMirpS, as-kur'-i-dee* (Gr. wkarizo, I jump), 
parasitic worms which inhabit the intestines of animals. 
They belong to the genua Entozm, and are ranked in 
the order of Numatoidea. One of the commonest species, 
the A. imnbricoides*, which is very like the eomihOii 
earthworm, is found frequently in the intestines of 
men, and of horses, oxen, &c. They have been observed 
fifteen inches in length, and they arc often the cause 
of severe disease, which has sometimes proved fatal. The 
mouth of this worm is only formed for suction ; licnco 
it is uutible to injure the coating of healthy intestines. 
In a very*young state, ascarides have never been f'ouiidi 
either in man or the other animals. Iversons firing in 
damp valleys are said to bo most liable to suffer from 
them. The A. vcrmieularis, Or threadworm, is very 
common among young children. It is white, and about 
half an inch long. It infests the lower part- of the 
intestines in great numbers. (See vermifuge, 
THREADWORM.) 

Ascendant, tts-sen'-dant (Eat. ascender e, to rise 
upwards), a term iu Astrol., applied to the first or 
strongest house in the scheme of any person’s nativity. 
The ascendant is so called from containing the eastern 
point of the horoscope, or the degree of the ecliptic 
rising on the horizon at the time of birth. This was 
imagined to exercise considerable influence on a per- 
son’s life and career, according to the supposed nature* 
or power for good or evil of the planet or sign of the 
ecliptic about to rise at that time, and the relative 
position of those and other heavenly bodies to each 
other in all parts of the heavens at that moment. (See 
Astrology.) 

Ascension, Right, ds - sen'-shun (Lat. ascenders, 
to rise upwards), a term in Astron. The right ascen- 
sion of any heavenly body is the arc of the celeBtiivl 
equator intercepted between the first point of -Aries 
and the meridian or circle of declination passing 
through the object,' or the distance east; from the 
meridian, passing through the first point of Aries 
measured on the equinoctial or celestial equator. It 
corresponds with longitude on the terrestrial globe; 
and as the position of any place on the earth is deter- 
mined by its longitude and latitude, bo the position ol* 
any object in the heavens is determined by 'its right 
ascension and declination. (See Declination.) The 
right ascension of any heavenly body is ascertained by 
the aid of a transit-instrument and sidereal clock, the 
former showing its passage across the meridian, and 
the latter indicating the time when the passage takes 
place. The sidereal clock beats seconds, and is so 
constructed and regulated, that the hour hand describes- 
a complete revolution in 24 hours from (he time of 
the passage of any star across the meridian to its 
return to the same point. The hands are set at 
Oh. Om. Os., when the first point of Aries is on the 
meridian, and the time shown by the clock when any 
other celestial body passes the meridian is therefore 
its right ascension, or distance from the first, point of 
Aries in time ; and if the time shown be multiplied by 
lf>, tho distance in degrees, minutes, and seconds ia 
obtained. Oblique ascension is the aro of the celestial 
equator intercepted between the first point of Aries 
and that point of the equator which rises at the same* 
time with any heavenly body. Ascensional difference 
is the difference between the right and oblique ascen- 
sion of any object. The terms oblique ascension and 
ascensional difference arc old expressions, seldom used 
in the present day : the latter was chiefly applied to 
the sun, because the sun’s ascensional difference con- 
verted into time Bhows how much he rises before or 
after six o'clock. 

Aschnsion-Day, one of the great religious festivals 
of the Episcopal as well as or the Roman Catholic 
church. As its name denotes, it is intended to com- 
memorate the ascension of our Lord into glory, after 
his last appearance upon earth. Ascension-day lias 
been observed in the Church from the earliest times,, 
and is believed by some to have been instituted by the 
Apostles themselves, or their immediate successors. It 
is held on the Thursday next but one preceding Whit* 
Snnday ; and is hence also termed Holy Thursday. 
The week in which it occurs is usually called Rogation 
week, from the rogations (petitions or litanies) which 
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wore anciently used by the minister of each parish in 
perambulating his 4 ietTict » w bicU he did on Ascen- 
sion-day, or on one of the three day 9 immediately 
preceding it. * 

Asceticism, fo'Set'-i-ai-zm (Gr, axkeo, I exorcise), 
signifies ''nowadays those who exercise themselves in 
the contemplation of divine thifigs ; but among the 
Greeks, with whom the word originated, it was applied 
to those athletes and wrestlers who were accustomed, 
by rigid abstinence from all sensual and effeminating 
indulgences, to harden their botiies for the personal 
contest in the public games of the country. This is 
the primary signification of the word ; but it soon 
came, among those with whom it originated, to bear a 
deflected or secondary meaning. In. the schools of 
philosophy, and particularly’ among the Stoics and 
Cynics, it came to be applied to that severe discipline 
to which those persons subjected themselves, by mas- 
tering their passions *and desires for the sake of that, 
ideal virtue which they all sought. From these philo- 
sophers it gained a tertiary signification in passing to 
the Christiana. Among them it was applied to all who 
wrestled with Satan, with the world, and with the flesh, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a severe 
course of personal renunciation above this world, where 
they were strangers and sojourners. Hut the earliest 
ascetics wo read of had an eastern origin. The Brah- 
mins and other sects in Asia carried this practice to a 
monstrous extent, since long before authentic history 
begins. The yogis and fakirs of the present time, the 
suicides in the sacred Ganges and under the wheels of 
the ear of Juggernaut, are only a repetition, in a 
civilized age, of what was done by their remote ances- 
tors long anterior to any authentic record we have of 
the country. The Buddhists, who generally dwell 
considerably to the east of India, carried the principle 
of asceticism to a great height. They despised the 
world; they lived a life of solitude and beggary ; they 
mortified the flesh, and abstained from all uncleanness. 
And so they do to the present day. The Chinese, the 
Persians, and even the Egyptians, have oontemplated 
life usually in a much move just way, and have not 
carried their asceticism to any tiling like the same ex- 
treme. In the early centuries of Christianity, the ad- 
herents of the comparatively new religion were more 
exemplary for purity «of morals than for the practice of 
ascetic severities. But before long, in Egypt and else- 
where, they endeavoured to escape from the sinful world 
in which they lived, and, by fasting and prayer, sought 
for divine aid around the shores of Lake Mareotis and 
in other parts of the Christian world. Asceticism 
assumed a more intellectual shape nmoftg the Neo- 
Flatonists of Egypt than it has ever done in any other 

5 art of the world. Its greatest, names are Philo, the 
ew, the father of the system, Plotinus, [Porphyry, 
Iamblichns, and Proclns. Philo has left us a history 
of it in his De Titd Contemplativd . Even in the 2nd 
century of the Christian era we And societies of men 
and women living together under vows of continence, 
Thetendency to outward manifestation and to inward and 
spiritual life began to dedinein Christian communities. 
This gave rise to the wholesale system of monasticism, 
which withdraws men and women from the world, under 
the mistaken idea that thereby they can promote bet- 
ter the aim and end of human life ; and immures them 
in separate establishments, aud within separate in- 
closures, under the idea that they are there Kept away 
from the evil that is in the world. The Greek church 
has kept much freer from ascetic practices than the 
Romish one ; and even the Mahoraedau system has 
melted to some extent under the thawing tendency of 
modern civilization. The Waldenses of the 11th cen- 
tury, the Menuonites and the Shakers, the Methodists 
and the Quakers, and the modern Sisters of Mercy, 
have ail had more or less of an ascetic spirit clinging 
to them. 

Asciasts, dsh/'i-Hna (Gr. a, not, and xlia, shadow), a 
term applied to those inhabitants of the globe who at 
certain times of the year have no shadow. Such are 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, where the sun being 
twice a year in its zenith,— in other words, being per- 
pendictuar to their heads,— no projecting shadow is 
thrown. 

AsctBTAHS, at-sid'-i-am, a term usually employed to 
distinguish a genus of molluscan animals, found in all 
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seas, belonging to Cuvier’s order Acephafa, without 
shells. They nave two orifices, by means of which 
they breathe and feed : one is branchial, the other annl. 
They are encased in a soft leathery tunic, inclosing a 
second mantle or tunic, which is muscular, and adheres 
to the first only near the orifices. Their nature is very 
apathetic, ana they remain fixed to a rock or a piece 
of seaweed, living upon the animalculm which are 
drawn in with the water that is constantly passing 
through their oiliated respiratory organs. The action 
of tho cilia seems to be involuntary. The sexes of 
aacidians are distinct; and their ehidf nervous centre 
is situated between the openings of the muscular tunic. 
In 1328 MM. Miln e-Ed wards and Audouin discovered 
that an aseidian does not begin life as a fixed animal, 
but was able to move about like tadpoles, by means of 
a vibrating tail. After a time it attaches itself to a 
plant or rock, and the tail disappears. Many of the 
ascidians are splendidly coloured, and often cling about 
seaweed like bunches of strange fruit. They are 
divided into two classes,— compound and solitary asci* 
dinps. (See Zoophyte, Bolyfe.) 

Asciikh, uH-tV-tees (Gr. aakitee, from aekoit, a bottle), 
a term employed in Med. to denote abdominal dropsy, 
or dropsy in the belly. (See Dropsy.) 

Asclepiad, deplete' -pi-lid, in Ancient Poetry, is the 
name of a species of verBe, so called after. Asclepiades 
of Tragilos, in Thrace, a scholar of Isocrates, He 
wrote some tragedies, fragments of which still remain. 
The verse consists of four feet, of which the first is a 
spondee, tho second a choriambus, and the third and 
fourth dactyls, as in the following line from Horace 

Mcccdnas Mavis | CditS | rCgibils. 

AscLEriAiuCE-K, as-kle-pi-tl-dai'-se-e, in Bot., the 
Asclcpias or Milkweed ord. of dicotyledonous plants, 
included in tho sub-class Oorolli/lora,— shrubs or trees 
commonly lactescent, and frequently with twining 
stems. The order is at once distinguished by a curi- 
ously-formed five-cornered stigma, and by the grains 
of pollen cohering in wax-like masses, which, when the 
anther dehisces, become attached to glands at the 
angles of the stigma. There are 157 genera and about 
930 species, which are mostly tropical, abounding in 
South Africa, India, and equinoctial America. Some 
arc cultivated in British gardens and hothouses for the 
sake of the* beautiful or curious flowers they bear. Of 
these the most familiar are different species of Aecle* 
pin*, or Swallow- wort, tlie beautiful and fragrant 
Stcphanotti Jloribunda, and the climbing Moya carnosa, 
Hourly all the plants of this order have acrid juices, 
which render them stimulating, emetic, purgative, and 
diaphoretic niedioinal agents. The milky juices of 
many species contain caoutchouc or India-rubber. 
Some species yield useful fibres, others edible tubers, 
and one (the cow-plant of Ceylon) a nutritious milk, 
which is used as food. (See Asclepias, Capqtbopib, 
Cyjtaychum, Hemidesmus, GraiifEMA, and Marsde- 
NIA.) 

AscMirrAS, tis-ldc'-pi-tts (Gr. name of JEseulapius, 
the god of medicine), in Bot., a gen. of plants, the 
type of the nat. ord. Aeclepiadaoece. The common 
English name for the gen. is Swallow-wort. Tho 
species are mostly American, and many of them pos- 
sess powerful medicinal qualities, as one might expect 
from the generic name. They are herbaceous plants, 
seldom of a twining habit, with opposite, whorled, or 
alternate leaves, and flowers arranged in simple umbels 
between the leaf-stalks. The corona is five-parted and 

reflexed. The stamens, five in number, alternate with 

the lobes of the corolla, and have curious horn-like 
appendages. The species A. eyriaca> Syrian or Vir- 
ginian swallow-wort, was formerly thought to be a 
native of Syria, but is now regarded as an Amenoan 
plant. The white acrid juice of this plant contains 
caoutchouc. The seeds are covered with down, which 
is frequently employed in America for making waddmg 
and for stuffing pillows and mattresses. In© stains 
furnish a very tough fibre, which is used for the manu- 
facture of thread, cloth, ropes, and nets. A. c«ra*ia- 
vloa , the bastard ipecacuanha, is another important 
species. It is a native of the West-Indian islands, 
where the root is employed by the negroes as an emetic, 
and is occasionally sent to England as ipecacuanha. 
From the stems of A. fytnaoieeima the Jetee or ion- 
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goose fibres are obtained. The root of A. tuberom is 
much esteemed bv the American doctors, particularly 
by those styling themselves eclectics, as a diaphoretic 
and expectorant. The last-named plant, which is 
commonly known as the butterfly -weed or pleurisy- 
root, is frequently cultivated ua an ornamental gardeh- 
flower. In Arabia the yonng Bhoots of A. gtipitacere 
are eaten like asparagus . 

Ash. (See Esaxistvs.) 

Asnss* <?##-«, the non-volatile remains of any burnt 
body. The ashes of vegetables contain large amounts 
of potash j bench the derivation of the word. The 
ontoi’oqnd under the pot were at first used ns a de- 
tergeat ; and at last the alkali potash was regularly 
abstracted from them by lixiviation. (Sec Potash.) 
The ashes' of the burnt branches of trees, the trunks 
of which are used for timber, are the principal sources 
of commercial potash. The ashes of land-plants con- 
tain potash, while those of seaweeds contain soda, 
(See Bosa.) Coal ashes have a different character, 
according to the coal which produces them. Somer- 
setshire coal gives a red ash, while that from Stafford- 
shire coal is white. Durham and Newcastle coal 
generally gives a cinder that may be burnt again. 
Animal ashes are Chiefly valuable from their consisting 
almost entirely of phosphate of lime, and are much 
used as manure. Bone ashes are used in the prepara- 
tion of cupels for assaying purposes . (See Assaying.) 
The ashes of the .Boghead mineral (which tee) consist 
principally of silicate of alumina, and are used in the 
manat acture of Dahike’s patent sxlicated carbon-filters, 
(See Filters.) 

Ashlar, or Asjjxr.it, iixh'Jur (Ang.-Sax.), a term in 
Masonry, applied to stones, whether rough, aa when , 
i taken from 

j T I the quarry, 

* ‘ l « or dressed, 

| j when used for! 

I l I — 1 r- - the lacing of 

J. 1 I I I walls, which! 

) | may be plain, 

I ' - r — - — J — — r ; 1 — , tooled, or rus- 1 

1 1 1 1 1 t rented. I n I 

| j T""^ Nicholson’s 

— - 1 - i - . I ‘ i * - - 1 — I Architectural 
j J Dictionary, 

1 1 1 — L 1 — j — the word ash- 

1 - - f . - i hiring is used 

i 1 n to signify the 

ASHLAR. operation of| 

bedding the 

Blabs of stone employed for facing brick or rubble 
walls ; and ashler ing as a technical term in Carpentry 
for the short piece* of upright quartering used in 
garrets to cut off the acute angle between the floor 
and the sloping rafters of the roof. 

Ashore, a-shor', in Mar., a term used to signify on 
land, as opposed to aboard. A ship is said to be 
ashore when she has run upon the ground or on the 
sea-coast, either by accident or design. 

Ash- Wednesday is the name given to the first day of j 
Dent, from the Roman Catholic ceremony of strewing 
ashes on the head as a sign of penitence. Tho ashes 
used on this day are said to be those of the palms 
consecrated on the Palm-Sonday before. The ashes 
are first consecrated on tho altar, then sprinkled 
with holy -water, and afterwards strewed on the heads 
of the priests and the assembled people, the officiating 
priest repeating the words, “ Remember that thou art 
oast, and shalt return to dust.” The ceremony is said to 
hate been introduced into the Church by Pope Gregory 
the Great, In the Church of England a comminatio’n 
service is appointed to be read on this day, containing 
the curses denounced against impenitent sinners. 

Asiatic Societies, ai~shi-nt 1 -ik, are certain socie- 
ties that have been formed for investigating the Ian- 
images, literature, history, antiquities, Ac., of Asia. 
Some of these exist in Asia, others in Europe. The 
oldest society of this kind is the Bataviaasch genoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Wetenschapen, founded in 
Bstavia in 17,81. It was speedily followed by tho 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which was founded by Sir 
William Jones, for the purpose “ of inquiring into the 
history, cavil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, 
and literature of Asia/* The first volume of its pro- 
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ceedings was published in 1788, undee the till© of 
the Asiatio Researches, and the series wee continued 
up to vol. xx., published in 1836. In 1 832 theeooiefy 
issued vol. if of the Journal of the Asiatic Society q f 
Bengal, a work which is continued do wn to the present 
time. In 1804 the Literary Society of Boitii»sy WSa , 
instituted, under the presidentship of Sir Jto&oa Mack- 
intosh, and was followed by the Literary Society of 
Madras. Th e first Asiatic Society founded in Europe 
was the Sooieto Asiatiqne of Paris, which, in 1822, 
commenced the publication of the Journal J 7 mnHquo f 
a work which still appears regularly. In 1823 the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland; 
was fbund^l, and in 1821 received a royal charter : 
since 183411 hag regularly issued ft Journal of Trans- 
actions. In 1845 the German Oriental Society, DeuWhe 
Morgenlandische GesoUschaft, was instituted at Leip- 
sic : it publishes annually a journal of proceedings. 
In 1812 an American Oriental Society was founded at 
Boston. The most recent of this class is the Soc:it;t£ 
Asiatiqne, established at Constantinople iu 1852. Most 
of these societies, besides their journals, publish, from 
time to time, translations or editions of oriental works. 

Asj>, asp (Lat, a spin), a name confined by naturalists 
to the Vipera aepis, a venomous snake, peculiar to the 
European Alps, but- commonly applied to several species 
of poisonous serpents. The asp is often mentioned by 
both Greek and Roman writers^ but the most com- 
mon and celebrated would seem to be that called by 
tho Arabs H»je Naseher. This annual measures from 
three to five feet in length, is of a dark green colour, 
marked obliquely with bands of brown. The hajo is 
closely allied to 
the cobra capel- 
lo, or spectacled 
cmako of India. 

Forskocl, a Swed- 
ish naturalist, who 
has written on the 
animals of Egypt, 
tells us that the 
jugglers of Grand 
Cairo hare the art 
of taming the 
haje, taking care, 
however, to de- 
prive it of its 
poisoned fangs, 
though even then 
they avoid ita bite 
when irritated. 

The lmbit Which 
this serpent hag ASP * 

of erecting itself when approached, made the ancient 
Egyptians imagine that it guarded the places it inha- 
bited, and accordingly they have represented it on 
their temples sculptured on each side of n globe. 
Asparagus, as-pur'-d-gus (probably from G'r. epa~ 
ram ro, I tear), in But., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Litmceee , the Lily family. The 
species are herbaceous, or shrubby plants, growing 
wild in the southern parts of Europe and in Africa! 

A. officinalis, the common asparagus, has long been 
cultivated for the sake of the young succulent shoots 
called turios, which form a much-esteomed article of 
food. In the wild state the 
shoots are slender and tough, 
but by cultivation they aro ob- 
tained thick and extremely 
tender. The ancient Romans 
were well acquainted with this 
delicate culmary vegetable j 
and Pliny mentions a variety 
which grew near Ravenna, 
producing shoots so largo that 
three weighed upwards of a 
pound, It is now cultivated 
in all the temperate regions 
of the, world, and to a very 

f reat extent near London, 

’aria, and Vienna. In no part 
of Europe is it grown to such 
perfection as in the market- 
gardens rouud Loudon. The 
asparagus of Mortlake is par- asvaraoub* 
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tieularly laraa-ft»d succulent, and has long bean prized 
by epicures.,. On the continent, great pains are taken ] 
in preparing the soil "for this plant, by forming exca- 
vations, and filling them with layers of Jnrf, bones, 
woodiDhipa^and, loam, and fresh manure ; but though | 
plantations on such beds last longer t han those formed i 
by English gardeners, they do ncj yield bettor shoots ; 
and It spay justly be questioned whether they are 
equally profitable to the cultivators. There are many 
local varieties of asparagus, bat they may all be re- 
garded as. slight modifications of two well-marked sorts, 
namely, the red-topped and the green-topped. In the 
kitchen -garden asparagus is generally grown in beds 
four feet broad, and in rows a foot or eighteen inches 
apart, with the space of nine inches bctWeon every 
, two pilots in the rows. The plants are either raised 
from seed where they are to remain, or raised on a 
seed-bed the preceding year, and transplanted. The 
value of the crop depends on the soil being dry, sandy, 
well trenched, and powerfully manured. The trenches 
should be from two and a* half to three feet deep. 
During the winter the beds are covered with dung or 
litter, to protect the shoots from the frost ; in spring, 
this covering is raked off into the alleys and dug in, 
while the beds are stirred with a fork to admit the air, 
heat, and rain to the young shoots. Asparagus from 
weed may be cut the third year, is iti perfection during 
the fifth, and will continue good for tenor twelve years. 
The season lor cutting is from the middle of A pril to 
the middle of June. Asparagus is often forced, gene- 
rally by placing the roots on dung or tan-beds, but 
sometimes by covering the beds with dung. The ear- 
liest crops are obtained by the first mode, but the roots 
are lost. The culinary preparations of agparagus are 
few, the delicate flavour being easily overpowered. It 
, is best boiled alone, and served on toast with melted 
blitter. It is sometimes introduced into soup, and 
into delicate made dishes. Asparagus-shoots contain 
a peculiar crystalline principle, to which the name 
as par agin has been given: this has a specific action 
on the urinary organs, and its properties have caused 
asparagus to be popularly employed as a iithic. In 
medicine, the shoots, roots, and* flowering stems of 
A. officinalis are occasionally employed as diuretics. 
The roasted seeds have been used as a substitute for 
coffee. The yonng scoots of the species A. tenuifolius, 
A . acutifolins, and A. albas, are eaten in the south of 
Europe. — lief, for recipes, Mrs. Beeton’s Book of 
Household Management. 

Asparagin. as-pdr'-a-jin, a crystalline body, pro- 
cured from the young shoots of the asparagus, from 
the roots of the marsh-mallow and liquorice, and from 
other plants of a similarnature. Thejuiee is expressed 
and evaporated, and the brown impure crystals are 
redissolved and treated with animal charcoal. On 
being recrystalHzod, the asparagin forms in perfect 
octahedra or rhombic prisms. 

Aspartic A c m, th-par'-Uk . — An acid obtained from 
asparagin. "When an aqueous solution of asparagin is 
heated under pressure, aspartate of ammonia is formed, 
which, if heated with baryta, forme the aspartate of 
that earth : the baryta ia then precipitated by sulphuric 
acid. Oh evaporation, the aspartic acid crystallizes in 
thin rectangular tables. 

Aspen. { Sea Pom us. ) 

As ferula, (U-pe-ru'-lff (diminutive) of Lat. asper, 
rough), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to the not. 
ord. GaUaceat, the Madder family. The species A. , 
odaruta, t ho woodru ff, is one of t he most fragrant plants 
found in our woods : it contains the natural perfume j 
to which chemists have given the name of coumarin. { 
A. ciinanchkha, another indigenous species, is com- ^ 
motily called Quinsy-wort, on account of its supposed , 
value as a remedy in soro throat. 

Asphalt, Asphalte, or Asphaltum, Us' -fait (Or, as- ' 
pkaltm ) , a bituminous substance, found in the tertiary . 
strata in different parts of the earth , evidently produced ; 
from coal by the action of heat. It is mucli used as a 1 
pavement when mixed with certain proportions of lime, 
sand, gravel, or pounded stone. It is insoluble in ] 
alcohol, but is readily dissolved by turpentine, with 1 
which it forms a coarse varnish. From being found 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, it was formerly called i 
** Jews’ pitch,’* The finer sort, dissolved in turpentine, i 
is much used by artists ; but is apt to crack under the ! 
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influence of variable temperature. Asphalt pavement 
was first introduced into this country by Mr. Gteridge# 


who obtained the asphalt from Seyssel, 'in ' 

Mountains. It has not succeeded in London, being 
speedily worn out by the enormous traffic, Asphalt, 


when distilled, gives rise to numerous products, oh® 
of which, the so-called paraffin oil, has mtely risen 
great commercial importance. Coal-tar ia artificial 
asphalt. (See Bitumen, Pbtsomttii.) 

Asphaltin', fisfaW-in, a black substance, dissolved 
out of asphalt by oil of turpentine, insoluble in alcohol 
and ether. m 

Asphodelus, fis '- fo - de-lan ( Gr . a, not, sphatlo , I 
supplant), in Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
net. ord. Liliacedi , the Lily family. It includes several 
beautiful perennials, with fleshy finger-like roots and 
upright annual stems covered with long leaves. The 

J ellow and white asphodels, A . Uiteus and A. alb us , 
ave long been cultivated in Britain as garden-flowers. 
Immense tracts of land in Apulia are covered with the 
latter species, which affords good nourishment to the 
sheep. In ancient days it was sacred to Proserpine, 
and used in funeral ceremonies. 

Asphyxia, ds-JhJAA (Gr. a, not, and svhuxis, 
pulsation), literally signifies cessation of pulsation, 
and is used in Mod. to denote that state of body 
during liie in which the pulsation of the heart and 
arteries caunofc be perceived* In asphyxia, the action 
of the lungs ia suspended, and the blood no longer 
undergoes that purifying process so necessary to life.* 
Hence the body becomes filled with impure blood, the 
powers of sensation and voluntary motion are sus- 
pended, and, if the proper means of restoration are 
not resorted to, death wiM speedily ensue. Asphyxia 
may be produced by various causes; as by whatever 

S revents the access of air to the lungs, as strangulation, 
rowning, choking, &c.; or whatever interferes with 
the action of the nerves that are concerned in respira- 
tion, as paralysis, cold, stroke oiUightnmg, &e. It 
may also bo produced by breathing an impure or a 
too ratified atmosphere. (See Dbownotg, Strangu- 
lation, Suffocation, &c.) 

A sriDiUH, tis-puV-i-uni ( Gr. mpidion , a little buckler) , 
in Hot., a gen. of ferns (which see). The fronds of the 
species A . frarjtans possess aromatic and slightly bitter 
properties, and have been tised as a substitute for tea. 

As piduea, ds-pi-du'-ra (Gr. as pis, shield, oura, tail), 
in Geoh, a gen. of fossil star-fishes, so named from 
the buckler-like arrangement of the bony plates which 
protect the arms. They are peculiar to the muschel- 
kulk of Germany, and are closely related to the exist- 
ing ophiura. 

Aspirate, ils'-pi-rait (Lat. spiritus asper , harsh 
breathing), in the Gr. Gram., is a name given to » 
certain mark or accent (thus ‘ ) placed over the initial 
vowel of certain words to indicate that it is to be pro- 
nounced roughly or harshly, as if preceded by an k. 
All words beginning with a vowel have either a rough 
or soft breathing, — the spiritus asper or the spiritus 
lenis (thus’), because a word beginning with a vowel 
can only be distinguished ia the pronunciation from 
the preceding word by in some measure drawing the 
breath. Certain consonants are likewise called aspi- 
rates, from the harsh breathing entering into their 
pronunciation : these are <p, Q (phi, chi, theta), 
Asplenix^m, de -ple f - m - urn (Gr. a, not, spier, 
spleen), in Bot., a gou. of ferns, included in the sub- 
ord. Bulypodicce. Many species are common in Great 
Britain, being known as spleen-worts. They were 
formerly used in medicine, but have now fallen into 
disuse. A. Buta-muraria is popularly known as wall- 
rue. A. Trichonutnes is an elegant little fern, common . 
on rocks and old walls : it is often cultivated in cases 
and on garden rockwork. 

AsroETATiON, ds-por-taV-shon (Lat. ad, to, and porfa, 

I carry), in Law, is the carrying away of goods. 
Thus, in all felonies, there must not only be a taking, 
but a carrying away : eepit et asporlavvt was the old 
law Latin. But the least displacement, bylaw, amounts 
to an asportation or carrying away. 

Ass, ass (Lat. asinus; Fr. dnc, for asne; ItaL 
asino), (JEguus asinus), an animal too well known# 
at least in a domestic state, to peed description here* 

It is found wild in the same parts of Asia as the horse# 






; AflBflfciB'tld.flfr' Assembl y, National 

audit is here that we Aud it meke the best figure in to another, whether from malice or wantonness j as.by 
a state of domestication* In these countries it would striking at him with or without a weapon., though the 
seem that the ass was tamed before the horse ; and to party striking him miasoB liia aim. So, drawing a sword ; 
this day, in the East, asses are far more generally throwing a missile with intent to wound or stnke 5 
used as beasts of burden and draught than horses, presenting*^ gun at a person within the mstantie to 
There, however, instead of being despised and neg- which it will carry, or pointing a pitchfore at a person 
looted, caro ls taken to cultivate the breed, by crossing standing within reach ; holding up one' s pat at mm m 
the finest specimens. Even the wild ass is procured a threatening or insftlting manner ; or withaueh other 
for this purpose. ‘‘The asses of Arabia/' says Chardin, circumstances as denote, at the time, an intention 
" are, perhaps, the handsomest animals in the world, (coupled with a present ability) of using t^tualYwBmeo 
Their coat is smooth and clean; they carry the head against his person. There are many other acts winch t 
elevated. And have fine aud well-formed legs, which will, in law, amounC to an assault ; but they tu;eteo 
they throw out gracefully in walking t»r running. They numerous to be inserted in a work of this nature.,-, For 
are need only for the saddle, and are imported in vast an assault, an action for damages will lie, or 
numbers into Persia, where they are frequently sold aggressoremay be indicted at the quarter sessions, or 
for 400 litres, and, being taught a kind of easy ambling proceeded against by summons or warrant of justice# 
pace, are richly capansoncd, aud used only by the of the peace. 

rich and luxurious nobles.” The ass is, properly Assault, in Mil. Language, is a sudden and general;, , 
speaking, a mountain animal. Its hoofs are long, and attack made by a besieging army to obtain possession 
furnished with an extremely hard rim, leaving a hollow of a fortified post. . ' 

in the centre, by which means he is enabled to tread Assaying, (i&saV-ing (Fr. essayer, to try), a quanti- 
with more security on the slippery sides of hills and tative analysis performed for the sake of diftooverfbg' 
craggy places. Its most general colour is mouse-colour, the amount of one particular constituent in acompound, 
with a blackish stripe extending along the spine to the The term is generally applied to the determination 6 f > 
tail, and crossed by a similar stripe over the shoulders , gold or silver in alloys of these metals ; but it is also used 
The female goes with young eleven months, and seldom to denote any process for determining the commercial 
produces more than one foal at a time. value of a.nv substance by the separation of its valuable 

Assafcetida. (See Asafcetida.) portion. Thus lichens and indigo are assayed for their 

Assai. (See Euiebm;.) colouring matter, galls and oak bark for their tannin. 

Assassination, tia-a&e’-ai-naV-ahon (Etymol. uncer- and ores for their metal. The assaying of gold and 
tain), is strictly the murdering a person for hire. Tho Bilvcr is generally performed by the process of cupel* 
term is also applied to killing by treachery or sudden ling. Bone-ash is mixed with water, made into a little 
violence. cup, and dried. This is called the cupel, and has the 

Assassins, ns-a/V-rins, those who kill, by treachery property of absorbing oxides when they are combined 
arid violence, persona unprepared for defence. Th*e with oxide of lead in a state of fusion. Silver is 
word atiaasin is said to have originated from a certain assayed by mixing it with a certain quantity of lead, 
prince of the family of Arsacidfc, popularly called determined by the amount of impurity suspected to 
Assassins, who lived iu a castle between Antioch aud exist in tho alloy. Tho mixture 19 melted in the cupel 
Damascus, and trained, in blind obedience to his com- in a current of air, until the whole of tho lead is con- 
mauds, a number of young men, whom ho employed verted into oxide, which dissolves the other impurities, 
in murdering theprinces with whom he waB at enmity, and carries them down with it into the cupel, the 
According t 9 Colonel Chesney, the Assassins, or Ib- silver being left behind in a pure state. Silver alloys 
nmili, still hold their chief seat at Kalat-el-Maaryad, are also assayed by dissolving them in nitric acid, and 
in Persia, and have several strongholds in themoun- precipitating tho silver iu tho form of chloride by a 
tains of Tripoli. They are called Assassins from their standard solution of chloride of sodium. This method 
immoderate use of haachiaifiak (henbane), which pro- is now adopted in the English, French, and Belgian 
ducCB an excitement amounting to fury. The first chief mints, as well as in those of the ‘-U nited States. Gold 
und law-maker of this singular tribe was HussanBen is generally assayed by the process of guartatioH. It 
Sabah, to whom the Orientals gave the name of Sheikh- is mixed with three times ita weight of silver, and nine 
el-Jcbelz, but who was better known in Europe as the times its weight of lead, and cupelled as described 
Old Man of the Mountain, a wily impostor, who made above. The whole of the impurities are thus got rid 
fanatical and implicit slaves of his subjects, by im- of, and an alloy of silver ana gold remains. This is 
buing them with a religion compounded of that of the beaten into thic plates, which are thrown into nitric 
Christians, the Jews, the Magi, and the Mahometans, acid, which dissolves out the silver and loaves the gold 
The principal article of their belief w as that the Holy untouched. The large amount of silver is added to 
Ghost was embodied in their chief, and that his orders prevent any particles of that metal existing in the gold 
proceeded from the Deity, and were declarations of from being protected bv it from tho action of the acid, 
the Divine will. They believed assassination merito- and remaining undiBsofved, For the assaying of the 
rions when sanctioned by his command, and courted other metals, — lief. Percy's Metallurgy. 
danger and death in the execution of his orders. In Assembly, as-sem'-ble, is a term formed from the 
the time of the Crusades, they mustered to the number French aaaembUe, w hich signifies literally the meeting 
of 50»000. So great was the power of the sheikh, or together of a number of persons in one place for the 
chief, that the sovereigns of every quarter of the globe same object or design, in a more limited sense, it is 
eeeretly paid him a pension; and Philip- Augustus, applied to important meetings of a political or eeele- 
king of France, understanding that the sheikh had siastical nature. These have usually other names, 
ordered bis assassination, instituted a new body-guard, under which the more important of them w ill be found 
distinguished for their courage and activity, called noticed; as, councils, convocations, synods, eomitia, 
fervent* d’arme*, who were armed with bows and arrows &c. 

and brass clubs ; and he himself never ventured in Assembly, National, was the name assumed, on 

S * “ > without a club loaded with, gold or iron. The 17th June, 1789, by tho commons, who formed the 
tts-Templars alone dared bid defiance to this third estate of the general assembly convoked by 
le and subtle foe. Among the victims of their Louis XVI. of France on 5th May, 1789. They com 
daggers was Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, wbo was stituted themselves a national assembly, to which the 
murdered in the market-place at Tyre, in 1192, al- deputies of the nobles and clergy afterwards adhered ; 
though some historians have attributed the crime to and framed a constitution, whence they are also torrnea 
Einhard X. For a long time this fearful sect reigned tho Constituent Assembly. They dissolved on the ac- 
id Persia and on Mount Lebanon. Holagou, or Hu- ceptancc of the constitution by the king, on the 30th of 
lakn, a Mogul Tartar, in 1254, dispossessed them of September, 1791, and were succeeded by the Legislative 
several of their strongholds; but it was not till some Assembly , which was to reform the civil and criminal 
years after that they were completely extirpated by laws, in accordance with the spirit of the now coufjti- 
tbe Egyptian forces seat against them by the great tution. It cominenoed its sittings on 1 st October, 
sultan 1791, but was principally engaged in a war ugainst 

ASSAV&ri an-BoW (Lat. aaaultua, from Fr. asaailec, the remnant of regal power, which ended in the over* 
to assault, assail, fall upon), in Law, is an attempt throw- of the throne and tho suspension of royal 
or offer^lrith force an4 violence, to do a oorporal hurt authority, on loth August, 1792. It was dissolved on 
. ' 5 '-, 344 
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Assignee of a Bankrupt 


and disposal of a bankrupt's estate devolves,, is an 
assignee in law of the bankrupt, by virtue of the 
statute which tests the property m him on his appoint- 
ment. 

A ssignes o* jL Bankrupt. — I n order to convert th e 
estate of a bankrupt into money for division amongst 
the creditors, an assignee or assignees are appointed. 
In the first instance, an official assignee is appointed by 
ballot by an officer of the Court of Bankruptcy, who, 
immediately on the adjudication of bankruptcy, takes 
possession of the estate, and retains possession of it 
until the appointment of a creditors’ assignee. The 
creditor** asm? nee is ehosen at the first meeting of the 
creditors under the bankruptcy, or an adjournment 
thereof, by a majority in value of the creditors who 
have proved their debts ; and, upon his appointment, 
all the estate of the bankrupt, both real ana personal, 
is divested out of the official assignee and vested in 
him. The powers and duties of such assignees are 
regulated by “ the Bankruptcy Act, 1861." 

Assignment, fa-sine' -ment (Lat. assignatio), in Law, 
Is the transferring and setting over to another of some 
right, title, or interest. 

Assimilation - , fa-sim-i-lai'-shon (Lat. adsimilnUo, 
from ad, to, and emilis, like), the act of organized 
bodies, by which they convert foreign substances into 
their own proper substance, by which food is converted 
into nutriment. (See N ptbition . ) 

Assizje, fa-size’ (Lat. assexsio ; Fr. assij, part, past 
from the verb asseoir, to sit). — The terra, in its present 
acceptance, implies a court, place, or time when and 
where the writs and processes, whether civil or 
criminal, are decided by judge and jury. The counties, 
for the purpose of holding the assizes, are divided into 
eight circuits, and judges are assigned by commission 
to hold their assizes twice a year in every county, except 
London and Middlesex. The judges sit by virtue of four 
several authorities. 1. The commission of the peace. 

2. A commission of oyer and terminer , directed to the 
judges and gentlemen in the county, by which they 
are empowered to hear and determine treasons, felo- 
nies, and misdetneanonra, by whomsoever committed. 

3 . A commission of general gaol delivery, directed to 
the judges and clerk of the assize associate, to try every 
prisoner in the gaol committed for any offence what- 
soever ; but none but poisoners in gaol, and to dis- 
charge such against whom no bill is preferred or found. 

4 . A commission, or writ of nisi print, which is a con- 
sequence of the ancient commission of assize being 
annexed to the office of justices of assize, by the 
Statute of "VVestmu ater, the second, 13 Edw. I. c. 30, by 
which the judges are empowered to try all questions of 
fact issuing out of the courts at Westminster that are 


then ripe tor trial by jury, and in which the 
laid in the equnty. These commissions are 


Association of Ideas 


make a society. Would they improve the penal codd 
or relieve poor debtors,— they make societies. WonM 
they encourage agriculture, or manufactures, or science, 
—they make societies. Would one class encourage 
horseracing and another discourage travelling on a 
Sunday, — they make societies." But, while combina^ 
tions may be mighty engines for* good, they also may; 
be made great engines for evil; os, where they attempt 
to put down opinions, whether true or false, by mere*! 
force of numbers, and thus interfere with or subvert; 
that freedom of thought on which all truth depends: 
(For associations for the purpose of controlhug the 
rate of profits or of labour, tee Combinations.) Asso- 
ciations, too, are often injurious, in interfering with 

as, in orcLr to joint co-operation, it is neyAsary for 
each to abandon a portion of his own individual views 
and adopt those of the majority of his co-aasociates. 
They are for the most part passive bodies,, guided 
solely by the will and management of a few individuate 
among them. 

Association, African. (See African AssociiU 
tiow.) 

Association of Ideas, in Mental Phil., is the name 
given to that principle of the human mind by which 
certain ideas, — thoughts, feelings, or emotions, become 
connected together m such a way, as that they after- 
wards tend to recall or reproduce one another. A 
good, illustration of this is given by Coleridge, in his 
TSiograpkia, Literaria. “ Seeing," says he, a mackerel, 
it may happen that I. immediately think of gooseberries, 
because I, at onetime, ate mackerel, with gooseberries 
us the sauce ; the first syllable uf the latter word being 
that which had co-existed with the imago of the bird so 
called, I may then think of a goose. In the next mo- 
ment, the image of a swan may rise before me, though 
I bad never seen the two birds together. In the first 
two instances, I am conscious that their co-existence in 
time was the circumstance that enabled ine to recollect 
them ; and equally conscious am I, that, the la tter w»$ 
recalled by me, by the joint operation of likeness and 
contrast. So it is with cause and effect; so, too, with 
order.'* Various philosophers have attempted to 
define these laws of mental association. According to 
Aristotle, they are three, — resemblance, con! rust, and 
contiguity, if nine, who has generally been followed 
by modern philosophers, makes them resemblance, 
contiguity, and causation . Some have endeavoured, 
again, to reduce all the phenomena of association to 
one groat law'. The first attempt of this kind was made 
by Augustine, who said that thoughts that had oneo 
co-existed i*> theinind, arc afterwards associated toge- 
ther. Sir William Hamilton states, that all the laws 
of association may easily be reduced to two, — sirnul- 
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panied by writs of association, by which certain persons 
are directed to associate themselves with the justices 
and serjeants, that a sufficient supply of commissioners 
may not be wanting. But, to prevent the delay of 
justice by the absence of any of them, there is abo 
issued a writ of si non omnes, directing that, if all 
cannot be present, any two of them (a justice or Ser- 
jeant being one) may proceed to execute the commis- 
sion. In law the assizes are but as one day, and the 
entry of every proceeding at them refers to the lirsb 
day of assize. 


are accom- ' taocity. and resemblance or affinity ; under the former. 


including thoughts that are in the mind together, or 
in immediate succession; under the latter, all that, 
have such a connection existing between them as 
that the thought oi' the one involves the thought of 
the other. These two ho then reduces to one, which 
he calls the law of redintegration, or totality, in- 
cluding, in the first place, those thoughts which arose 
at the same time, or in immediate consecution , and in the 
I second, those thoughts which are bound up iuto one 
by their mutual affinity, “ Thoughts or mental activities 
having once formed parts of the same total thought 


cikmoVffa-fio’-si-cii’-skon (Lat. ad, to, and socius, I or mental activity, teud, ever after, immediately to 
aoompamou),is a union of persons or a society formed ! suggest each other.” It seems evident that off the 
for mutual assistance, or for the joint carrying out of i phenomena of mental association may be reduced to 

•AM* <vl .vn<*t TVirt ralna ..4TV..4. i H . 1. _ . i* .• .. . J , . . . 


Rome definite object. Tho value of combined effort 
in carrying out objects where individual exertions 
would utterly fail, is very manifest. Many undertak- 
ings, in which it w*ould be impossible for individuals to 
embark, we see carried on with success around us 
by means of associations. More particularly is the term 
Applied ho a union of individuals for the accomplish- 
ment of great social, political, or scientific objects. 
Association is one great feature of civilization, and is 
one pf the most marked characteristics of the present 
Men have learned,” says Dr. Channing, 44 what 
irs can be accomplished in certain cases by 
and seem to think that union is competent to 
_ jttg. Ton can scarcely name an object for w hich 
\ institution has not been formed. Would men 



one great law',— that of contiguity , by* which ideas that 
have been in the mind together,’ or m close succession, 
ever after manifest a tendency to recall or reproduce 
each other. In persons of few idea* — the uneducated or 
ignorant— this principle is very marked ; Shakespeare’s 
Mrs. Quickly is an admirable instance pf this, as she nar- 
rates with amazing minuteness the various incidents that 
happened -at the. time whew &ir John Falstaff made her 
a promise of marriage. When, however, the mind has 
become possessed of a number of ideas, those that have 
been frequently before it become associated in various 
ways with numerous other ideas ; and hero we observe 
a law of mind analogous to tho law of attraction m 
matter, by which an idea, instead of recalling all tho 
ideas with which it may bare been associated, which 


spread one set of opinions and crush another,— -they J would result in endless confusion, selects only certain 
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ff them. That some, rather than others, are selected, hard calcareous stone, brought from the distant moun- 
iependa upon a variety of circumstances ; as, the frame tains, and cut in regular blocks, The dimemdoat 
cfniind of the individual*** the time, their reoenfcness, of the mound of Khorsabad, which is supposed to 
or the frequency or length of time they may have been have formed the north angle of the city of Ninevefc, 
associated together. Another principle of association may be given here to show the immense extent of 
is that of a part suggesting a whole, or a whole one or these constructions, and the labour and time which 
more of its parts. Most of our ideas are made up of a must have been expended in piling them together* 
number of others, any one of whicfl may suggest the It was formed of two rectangles, in the shape of 
whole idea, or the whole idea may suggest one or more the letter T, that which is represented by the traps* 
of them. Thus, paper may suggest whiteness or smooth- verse part, being ©75 feet long and 442 feet broad, 

\ ness or any ol‘ these may suggest p^per. In like man- rising 20 feet above the level of the plain ; while the 
ner, V word may be resolved into it s component parte other, on which the palace stood, was 060 feet long and 
or syllables, any one of which may suggest other words 553 feet deep, being 10 feet above the*eurfaoe of the 
of which it. forms a part. In this way, one word sug- lower platform, Tho superficial area of the two rec- 
cests another word having the same primal or 4eminal tangles was nearly 18 acres. Botta states the height 
sidl ablest and hence the rhythmical terminations of the to have been from AO to 60 feet, Tim mound at Kou- 
Huns in poetry make it much more easily remembered ym$kwas 7,800 feet in circumference, and its area 
than prose; and the alliteration bo frequent in proverbs more than lour times as large os that of Khorsabad. 
renders them easy to be recalled . It seems that by this Access to these terraces was gained by flights of broad 
principle of mental analysis the law of similarity or re- low steps adorned with sculptured figures ; and tho 
semblance may be explained ; tho mind, as it were, platforms themselves were undoubtedly gardens, like 
separating an idea into its component parts, till it the famous hanging gardens of Babylon, built by 
obtains one feature which exactly corresponds to a Nebuchadnezzar tor his wife Amyfcis, which rose one 
feature that goes to make up auother idea. One idea above another on terraces supported by piers and 
ipay suggest another idea with which it had never arehes, until they equalled the height of tho outer walls 
previously been associated : this is done by means of of the city. The buildings raised on these mounds 
a third idea common to both. Thus, Hannibal may sug- were quadrangular in form, with portals in each fa- 
gust Napoleon, though they may have never been as- yado, flanked with sculptured winged bulls of -great 
aociatcd together in the mind, from their having both size. The walls were of brick -faced with panels or 
crossed the Alps under similar circumstances. The slabs of gypsum, adorned with figures ini bas-relief 
intermediate idea is here evident ; but frequently it is larger than life. The pavement of the apartments 
not perceived, though in every case its influence may consisted of sun-dried or kiln-baked bricks, but the 
be traced. To this same principle, we think, may principal passages were floored with brood flags of 
be referred contrast, or that tendency of the mind to atone. The state rooms in these palaces were of great 
■proceed from one idea to its contrary; as, from virtue size, many in the palace of Khorsabad being about 
to vice, from light to darkness, from riches to poverty ; 138 feet long, and from 22 to 33 feet in breadth ; while 
there being, in every such case, an intermediate idea at Kouyunjik, an apartment was discovered which was 
common to" both, ot which the one denotes an abun- 200 feet long and 45 feet broad. The walls of Assy- 
dance, the other a deficiency. It is upon the association nan cities wereof enormous thickness, being, in some 
of ideas that memory depends. .(See Memory.) cases, 45 feet in width ; they were lofty, and were sur- 

Asson a nod, Ux ’- to-nunce (Lat. ad , to, and * ovo , I mounted by square towers at intervals, with battle-., 
sound) , is a t erm used in Poetry and lihet.to denote merits for the protection of the archers who ware en- 
that the words of a phrase or verso have tho same sound gaged in defending any beleaguered town. The walls 
or termination, yet without making proper rhyme, of their palaces were also of great width, being as 
This is commonly a fault in English, but the Homans much as 10, 18, and even 21 feet in breadth : galleries 
sometimes, used it. with -elegance; as, — “ Militom com- arc supposed to have been constructed on the top of 
paravit, oxercitum ornftvit, aciem lustravit.” these broad walls by raising rows of dwarf columns ou 

Assonant Rhymes, o4 ‘-$ o-nant (Lat. ad , to, gono , I the inner and outer edge, and adding a flat, terrace- 
sound) , hi a term applied to a kind of verse common roof plastered on the upper surface. There are no 
among theSpaninrds and Portuguese, where the vow els windows in any of the palaces that have yet been dis- 
ouly arc required to rhyme, covered, and it is conjectured that they must have 

Aesi'MTliojr, ( is - mm'^hon (Lat. ad , to, and mmptm , been lighted by apertures in the roof, which must have 
taken), is the name of a festival celebrated by the been flat, and formed of horizontal beams supported 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches on the 15th of on row s of columns placed at intervals in the rooms 
August, in honour of the miraculous ascent of tho below: a flooring, or rather ceiling, of wood was afteir- 
Virgin Mary into heaven. wards added, and covered with layers of sun-dried 

Assumption? in Logic, is the name given to the bricks. The openings in the roof would probably be 
minor or second proposition in a categorical syllogism, surrounded by open parapets, or rows of columns sur- 
It is sometimes also applied to the consequence dra wn mounted by a similar kind of rooting. Such a method 
from the propositions of which an argument is com- of construction would afford protection from the rain 
posed. Tims wo Bay the premises arc tr ue, but the as well aa sufficient light and good ventilation ; and the 
assumption is captious. strong glare of the summer sun could be moderated 

Assu rance, Lite. (Sac Instance.) by the use of curtains. The immense thiokness of tho 

Assyrian Architecture, fia-mr'-i-an , — It is im- walls would render the rooms cool in summer and 
possible to give any detailed account of the style of warm in winter. It must be remembered that the 
architecture adopted by the Assyrians ; but from the above description of the method used for roofing these 
important discoveries mode by ’Botta at Khorsabad, buildings is, to a great extent, hypothetical ; but all 
and Lnyiird at Kouyunjik, we are enabled to form the Assyrian palaces that -have been explored bear 
some idea of the general features that characterized traces of having been destroyed by Are ; and (his could 
ft the buildings they raised as temples for their gods not have been the case unless a considerable quantity 
sud palaces for their kings. It appears that when a of wood had been used in their construction in the 
Bite lor any structure ol great size and importance had manner above indicated. Layers of bitumen were 
been determined on, the first thing that was done was spread between the earth and the brioks and stones 
to raise an enormous mound, several acres in super- which composed the pavement, and also placed behind 
fleial extent, and from twenty to forty feet in height s the alabaster slabs with which the walls were coated, 
they did this to obtain an imposing elevation for their to prevent injury arising from damp. Semicircular* 
buildings. The country through which the Tigris and headed openings in buildings represented on some of 
Euphrates take their course is perfectly flat, and their the bas-reliefs show that the Assyrians were acquainted 
palaces, which seem to have been low in proportion to with tho principles of the arch, but they certainly did 
their length and the extent of ground they covered, not use this form for the roofing of their buildings* 
Would have appeared dwArfed iii height, ana compare- although Bayard lias discovered a brick vaulted chans- 
tively insignificant, if they had been raised on the level ber among the ruins at Nimroud, It is to be regretted 
of the soil itself. These artificial platforms wore not that this highly imaginative people were not enabled 
merely heaps of earth, but were systematically con- to use more lasting materials tot their grand and m*8- 
Htructed of sun-dried bricks, with an outer facing of f tive structures than the soil of the country mixed milt 
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Assyrian Sculpture 


Asteroids 


chopped straw and hardened by exposure to the sun. mountains that surround Mesopotamia, The long 
Ail is life and animation in every part of their build- flowing robe is adorned with deep fringes and or ris- 
ings; not a plain unsonlptured slob is to be seen, mented borders, and the short tunio which appears help* 
They introduced rich colouring into their decorations ; it is trimmed in ■ 

and from the fragments found on the floors, and among a similar man- /!§h| 

the heaps of rubbish that fill the rooms, it appears ner. Bonomiex- 
that the brick walls above the carved slabs were faced presses hiB belief Vt 

with enamelled tiles of the richest hues, and that these that these dial- * 

alabaster panels were set in a brilliajnt borderiug of deans and priests l tjVs X 

figures and arabesque patterns common to Eastern were the sculp- # v. E \rf 

architecture. This colouring was most probably tors and painters . 
carried through the enrichments of the ceilings and of the time. All f r Jd 

the wooden commns that supported them. No stone the specimens ot' 'Pf jflr'*' . ftrV 

columns have hitherto been discovered in any of the Assyrian sculp- Ip-1- 

palaces that have been mentioned above, and they do turo thtt have \ 

npt soem to have been introduced into Assyrian archi- been found show «v 

tecture of the age to which the cities of Kineveh and that they were Jtfj \y\ 

Babylon belong. Simple in conception and design, faithful observ- 
massive m construction, and elaborate in ornaments- era of nature, [wil(vJWvJ\\ 

tkra, the architecture of the Assyrians derived its chief although they Vpil 

grandeur and imposing appearance of stability and were not sum- X il i/\S. 

power from the broad base and lofty piles of successive ciently good f M 

terraces on which their public buildings were always draughtsmen to 
. erected.— -fte/ 1 . Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. accomplish faith- fPffij l\ w^rvr A 

Assteiaw SctrtPTtmB.— Although the architecture ful reproduc- 'IJLJqi!* 

of the Assyrians was Bimple enough, yet this people tions of all they 1 1 

reached a high pitch in the excessive richness of their saw around IT JwijSmM \yllil 

sculpture. They seldom made statues or representations them. The pre- «1‘ I 

of the human form or animals in a complete and per- dominance of re- 

feet state, but confined themselves to sculpture in has- presentations of . f i i\ \ \ lul 

relief, embossing figures on the surface of the slabs of battles and vie- ~ 

marmoriform gypsum, with which the sides of their tories, and cruel- — -^^4 1 m 

rooms and passages were coated. These bas-reliefs tics practised to- 

were intended to be pictorial representations of the warns their pri- 

manuers and customs of the people, and, moro par- soners taken in ASSYKUX fiCCLfTCin:, 

ticularly, of the history of the nation, giving an account war, furnishes ample proof that they wore a proud and 
of the remarkable events in the reign of any monarch, imperious people, vainglorious, and boastful, us, in- 
very much in the style of the Bayeux tapestry, allow- deed, we learn in Holy Script ure ; and this i* «>:p- 
ance being made for the difference of material. On ported by the arrogant character of the cmieiiorm 
some of these gypsum panels, which are about niue feet inscriptions accompanying their sculptures, which have 
high and from three to nine feet broad, carefully joined been deciphered by the skill and ingenuity of Grole- 
to prefent a continuous surface round the walls of any fend, llawlinson, and others versed in oriental lan- 
room or passage, some royal personage is represented, guages and literature. — !?<*/*. Bonomi's Niucuh and its 
attired in richly-ornamented robes, with a tiara on his Palaces ; Buried City of the Bast. 
head, surrounded with a numerous retinue of priests, Abtbu, ds'-ter (Gr., a star), in Bot,, a gen. of 
warriors, eunuchs, and attendants ; on others, the at- plants belonging to the nat. ord. Compositm, and con- 
tack and defence of a fortified city is depicted, the taining a great number of species, growing in ad parts 
pursuit of a flying foe, the torture ana death of captives, of the world. One species only, A. Tripvtiv m, the *ea« 
and all the varied episodes of war; while banquets, starwort, is a native of Britain. Some of the asters 
the chase, lion and bull hunts, and the arts of peace, are favourite garden-flowers: namely, the New En gland 
form subjects with which thoBe already mentioned are aster (A. Nov# Anqli#), the Michaelmas daisy {A. 
Occasionally interchanged. On some, the eagle-headed Tradesca,d\) , and the China aster (A. chinensu). Too 
figure of Nisroch, and those of other Assyrian deities last is the most valued, and is one of the most showy 
appear. Someof these are represented with fonr wings, annuals in cultivation. It was brought from China m 
and accompanied by what is termed the sacred tree; the early part of the 18th century, and an immense 
the priests are generally represented with the symbolic number of varieties, exhibiting great diverait-ie* of form 
flower, apparently taken from this tree, in one hand, and colour, have been developed by British and conti- 
The jambs of the portals of their palaces and chambers nental florists. The genus Aster has lately been split 
were usually carved into the figures of winged bulls into six or seven distinct genera, which together form 
end lions with human heads ; the head, fore-legs and the tribe Asteroid#. 

fore part of the body as far as the shoulders being en- Abteeace^:, as-ter-ai'-sc-e, the name given by some 
tirdy finished, and the remainder m high relief on the botanists to the Composite order of plants/ (See 
Bjde of the block which formed the jamb. One great Composite.) 

peculiarity about these figures is, that they arc re- Astkbisk, M-ter-uJc (Gr. aster, a star), is a mark 
presented with five legs, that they may appear complete, in the form of a small star (*), placed over a word or 
whether viewed in front or at the side. A figure of a sentenoe to refer the reader to the margin, or else where. 
xnah fifteen feet ra height was found between bulls of for an explanation, quotation, or the like, 
this sort flanking the portals of the palace of Khorsabad ; Astbbism, fa'-teraxm (Gr. aster, a star), a group 

it was etranglingalion apparently in mortal agony, of start, a term formerly applied to the collection of 
and was supposed to represent “the mighty hunter" any heavenly bodies forming an entire constellation, 
Nimrod himself. Bepresentations similar to the figure and UBed instead of that expression. It is now taken 
m tho annexed engraving are frequently found on the to denote any small cluster of stars, whether forming 
bas-reliefs at Nunroud and Khorsabad • that from part of a const filiation or a distinct group. 

Which the engraving was copied was found at the latter , Astrrw . in a™ « 


T/ « / wu i , « curecroa, north wiU be astern, Jt also aigmtlea 

deans mentioned in Dyiel (u. 2), of whom it was the in or at the binder part of a ship, or towards the hinder 
custom for the kings ot Assyria to require the inter- part ; as, « to go astern * * 

pretetion of dreMns." The We seems to be thet of Asraitoros, W-ler-cii, (Gr. osfw, * star, and stfos. 
• priest, tnth the hair and beard oarefully dressed, and like), a number of small planets revolving between the 
the bead _boand with a fiUet or mrolet, with rosettes In orbits of Mars and Jupiter, fbur of which nere dis- 
.P*S**,W9 ' •* f“® *“® syrnboho flower oorerod in the first decade of the present oentury, end 

in it* left band, while in the right lt bears a wildhe-goat the remainder since 18*5. They are sometimes called 
or ibex, smukrin form to^tbose which are found in the planetoids , an expression meaning Mike a plane V 






Astorolepis 


Astrolabe 


which convey# a better idea of their character, in being generally found at the junction of the abaft of* 
contradistinction to fixed stars; and extra-eodiacal column with the capital and base. The EfireptiStt* 
planet, *, because their' orbits, unlike those of the sometimes divided their column* into section* by 
larger planets, are not confined within the zodiac. The clusters of astragals surrounding the shaft at intervals* 
entire number discovered up to the present tnne (1870) It is generally plain, but sometimes carved to rente- 
is ninety. Flora, the eighth in order of discovery, is sent reeds bound together with a ribbon, leaves, and 
nearest to the sun, with a mean distance of 209,170,000 beads of various forms. It Gunnery it is a moulding 
miles ; and Eupbrosyne, the thirty -first, the most encircling a cannon about six inches from its month, 
distant, being about 300,000,000 miles from the centre Astragalus, ds-trdg'-a-lu* (Gr. dstragalos, a die), in 
of our solar system. Tho great space that intervenes Anat., is the name of the ankle-bone, or first bone of 
between the orbits of the planet^ Mars and Jupiter the foofcy upon which the tibia moves. It is so called 
led Kepler to imagine that there most be a planet from being shaped like the die used by the ancients in 
revolving between them which bad hitherto escaped their games. » 

observation through the smallness of its size ; and this Astragalus, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
supposition was subsequently strengthened by the dis- the nat. ord. Leguminoea, sub-ord. Papiliomced!. 
covery K* formula known as Code's law (see Boor's More than 250 species have been described, and most 
Law), by which the respective distances of the planets of them are hardy plants, either shrubby or herba- 
fromthe sun were represented by certain numerical ceous. The best-known British species are A. hypa* 
values, the approximate truth of which is shown by glottis, the purple milk-vetch, and A, glyeyphylhs, tho 
reference to their actual mean distances. liquorice- vetch. The species A. went*, A. guvmtfer, 

Astebolki'is, (ts'-ter-O'U'-pis (Gr, aster, star, lepis, A. creiicne, and some others, furnish gum-tragacanth, 
scale), in Uool,, the star-scale, a gigantic fossil ganoid or, as it is frequently termed in the shops, gum-dragon* 
fish of the Old Med sandstone, so named from the star- Tragacaritk. exudes naturally from all parts of the 
shaped markings on the strong plates which protect abovo plants, or from wounds made in the stems. It 
the head. The structure of this creature is minutely is used by British manufacturers for stiffening crape 
described in Hugh Miller’s work ‘‘Footprints of the and other light fabrics, and by the perfumers for 
Creator ; or, the Aaterolepia of Stromncss.” making bandoline. In medicine it is employed for its 

Astkko miyllitks, footer -of -il*litcs (Gr. aster, star, demulcent and emollient properties, ana as a vehicle 
phullon, leaf), in G-edl,, fossil plants found abundantly for the exhibition of more active substances. A. 
iu the Coal-measures, Lias, and Oolite, character- boetieut, an annual species, is cultivated in Hungary, 
ized by star-like whorls of narrow leaves surrounding Germany, and other parts of Europe, for the seeds, 
the jointed stems, as in the existing genera Hippuri* which are roasted, ground, and used as a substitute for, 
and Equisetum. or an improver of, coffee. 

Asthma, (Gr. I breathe with dif- Astral Spirits, Os' -trill (Gr. astran, a star; Lat. 

ficulty), in Med., is a disease of the lungs,*character- spiritus, a spirit), spirits that were supposed by those 
ized by diiUoulty of breathing, which comes in parox- who studied demonology and witchcraft in the 15th 
yams, accompanied by a wheezing noise and a feeling century to hold the first place among demons and 
of tightness across the chest. The fit occurs most spirits of evil. The Chaldeans, and those who wor- 
frequently during the night, suddenly awaking the shipped the iitars and fire in the early ages of the world, 
patient from sleep, who is obliged to assume an upright believed that every object in the heavens possessed 
posture, to prevent suffocation, and to struggle aDd an animating spirit, ub the human body possesses a 
pant for breath while the paroxysm continues, which soul. In the Mediaeval times the notion arose that 
is usually for two or three hours. Though a terrible, these spirits were either fallen angels, or the flouls of 
it is seldom, in itself, a fatal disease. It is frequently the dead, or spirits deriving their origin from lire, 
hereditary, or it may arise from some inflammatory whose location was the air. They were thought to 
affection of the respiratory organs. Among the other exercise an influence for goad or evil on every member 
causes that may give rise to it, are dwelling in a moist of the human race. Paracelsus and the old alchemists 
or impure atmosphere, cold, indigestion, mental believed that every one had an astral spirit peculiar to 
anxiety. The paroxysms are generally preceded by him. — JRef. Ch am hers’ s 'Rneyclopatdia. 
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anxiety. The paroxysms are generally preceded by turn, — lief. Chambers s Encyelopawia. 
languor, flatulency, headache, sickness, a feeling of Astringents, fa-irmf-ente (Lat. cwf, to, and stringo, 
anxiety, and a sense of tightnesa and fulness about- tho I tie fast), substances which have the property oi 
chest. Physicians usually distinguish tlijee kinds of contracting or drawing together the muscular nbre v 
asthma, — the humid, dry, and spasmodic, according and which are employed medicinally for the purpose 
as they are, or are not, attended with cough and of checking flaxes, haemorrhage, and diarrhea, The 


expectoration. During the paroxysms, gen tie aperients drugs most commonly used as astringents are alum, 
and anti-flpasmodicj medicines are recommended. A acetate of lead, catechu, oak-galls, and rhatany-root. 
blister on the chest, bathing the feet in warm water, Most vegetable astringents contain tannin, 
o cup of hot coffee, or the smoking of stramonium, Astrocaryum, (U-tro-kair'-i-um (Gr. astron , a star, 
are frequently of use. To prevent the return of a karuvn,* nut), in Bot., a gen. of palms, including about 
paroxysm, the exciting causes are to bo avoided; the sixteen species, all natives of tropical America, and 
bowels to be kept gently open, the food to be light and remarkable for the formidable spines with which the 
nourishing, sudden changes pf temperature to be stems, leaves, and other ports are armed. The fruits 
avoided, regular and moderate exercise to be taken, of A. Tucuma and A. murumuru are eatable. The 
and a change of climate or of situation to be tried, apeoies A. vulgare , the Tucum-palm, is cultivated by 
As regards this last, it has been found that some have the Indians of the Amazon for the sake of the epi- 
been least subject to asthma in the country, others in dermis of the unopened leaves, which they make into 
the centre of a town. strong and fine thread by twisting thin strips together. 

Abtuau. (See Coral, Madrepore.) Beautiful hammocks are made of this tucum thread. 

AsmatAy ib-tre'-il, the name Pf one of the asteroids The tuoum-palm is much more lofty than the tucuma- 
qr planetoids revolving between Mars and Jupiter. It palm. 

was discovered by Hcncke, an amateur astronomer, Astrolabe, fa’-tro-laib (Gr. astron, a star, and lam- 
at Driesen, in Germany, Dec. 8, 1815. (See Aster- bamin, to take), an instrument somewhat similar in 
oids.) purpose and construction to the armillary sphere, used 

Astragal, fo'-tra-gdl (Gr. astragalos, a heel-bone), by the old Greek astronomers to take the altitude of 
in Arch., a moulding, tlm section of which is a com- the stars, as its name implies. The astrolabe of the 
plete semicircle, projecting from a perpendicular astrologers was merely a graduated circle, with sights 
diameter, so called from its resemblance to the projec* attached, which they used for the same purpose. It 
tion of the heel of the human foot. It is principally used was similar to the instrument so called, which was used 
at the upper ends and bases of the shafts of columns, and for taking altitudes at sea before the invention of 
in the entablatures of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- Hadley's sextant. Hipparchus, an astronomer who 
posite orders of architecture, and also in Roman Doric, flourished at Alexandria, in Egypt, about 150 b.c., is 
It is the most simple of all moulding^ being the only supposed to be the inventor of the astrplabe. He was 
one that can project from a plane surface without the also the first who joined circular rings togetherto rejrre- 
aid of a fillet. Its chief use seems to be to bind the sent the equator, the meridian, and the tropics; thus 
different parts of columns and entablatures together, j originating the armillary sphere. About tho year 1500 
U9 
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the term was uBed to signify a prelection of tho circles 
of the sphere on a plane surface, which is now called a 
planisphere. (SeePnxiavjiiiJix.) 

Astrology, (i*4ral'-6ye ,<Gr. astr&n, a star, and 
logos, a word or discourse), an expression literally 
meaning the doctrine or science of the stars, hut 
especially taken to Signify the art of foretelling future 
events, and the good or evil fortune likely to befall 
any man during his lifetime, from the aspect of the 
heavens and the relative position of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies at the time of his birth. This 
art, which is commonly understood by the term 
astrology, is properly called judicial astrology j for, in 
the early ages of the world, astrology included the 
science of astronomy, as well as the art of making 
predictions from the motions of the stars; the early 
astronomers, or rather astrologers, making astrouonu- 
oal observations entirely for the sake of acquiring an 
insight into futurity, as they imagined. The history of 
the rise and progress of astrology nearly the same 
as that of astronomy. Its decline may be elated from 
the time of Copernicus, who showed that the sun was 
the centre of our solar system, and not the earth, as 
it had been formerly supposed ; and, alt hough this ib no 
argument against the truth of the science, yet the fact 
that all calculations with regard to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies had hitherto been based on erroneous 
suppositions, was mainly instrumental in disabusing 
the minds of men generally of any reliance that they had 
previously placed on the deductions derived from the 
exercise of the art. All astronomers, including Kepler 
himself, up to his time, have boon more or less infected 
with the idea that their science gave them the power 
of foretelling events that were about to happen; and 
remarkable instances have occurred of the verification 
of astrological predictions ; but no one, on reflection, 
-can assert in earnest that the aspect of the heavens at 
the time of birth can have the slightest influence on a 
man’s character, disposition, and fortunes. I f it were 
so, all who are horn at ttie same moment (and it is cal- 
culated that about sixty births occur throughout the 
world every minute) must necessarily run the same 
career ; and consequently all those who were born at 
the sain© time as the emperor Napoleon or the duko 
of Wellington should have met with similar fortunes. 
Although at the present time all the people of Eastern 
nations are believers in astfiology, especially those who 
profess the Muhomedan faith, it is astonishing that 
tins pretended science should even now be practised 
in England, and that so many are credulous enough to 
purchase almanacs and other works which profess to 
foretell coming events, and even to place reliance on 
the statements put forth in them. The practice of 
astrology was universal among the Oriental nations at 
* very early age; and, although its origin is involved 
in obscurity, it may probably be attributed to the 
jCholdeanB. The Hindoos and Chinese have always 
attached the greatest importance to it, and the Arabs 
(sedulously cultivated the art, as well as the astronomers 
who flourished in Egypt before and after the birth ci 
cut Saviour, at which period it is considered to have 
been introduced into Western Europe. The Jews 
practised it after tho return from the captivity in 
Babylon. . It appears that tb© Greeks were the only 
ancient nation that gave no credence to the revelations 
of its professors. As many expressions are met with 
in the works of our old English authors and dramatic 
writers which are unintelligible without some idea of 
the broad outlines of the science, it may not be out of 
place to give a brief (sketch of its leading principles 
end the manner in which it was practised. The heavens 
above and below the horizon were divided by imaginary 
circles, drawn through its north and south points, into 
twelve equal parts, which were called the twelve 
houses of heaven. They were numbered in order from 
the division in the east immediately below the horizon 
which contained the part of the heavens about to rise 
ypfcp view. The lines of division were supposed to 
remain immovable, so that every part of the heavens 
p asse d through each house successively once in twenty- 
Jrttr hours- The term horoscope was given to the 
point 4 »f tho ecliptic about to rise. The first house 
was called the ascendant 2 it was tho strongest, and also 
knowii.es the house of life ; the second was the house 
of riches j the third, of brethren; the fourth, of. 
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parents and relatives ; the fifth, df children; the sixth, 
of health; the seventh, of marriage ; the eighth, of 
death ; the ninth, of religion ; the tenth, of dignities 
(this house ranked next in importance to the first); the 
eleventh,* of friends ; the twelfth, of foes. To each 
division one of the heavenly bodies was assigned os ite 
lord, who was most- powerful in his own house. The 
position of a planetrin any bouse was its distance from 
the boundary circle or ousp of the house measured on 
the zodiac ; and the part of the zodiac which chanced 
to be in each house was a point which especially de- 
manded the attention of the astrologer in bis consi- 
deration of the aspects of the various divisions. Tho 
relative position 01 the heavenly bodies in the different 
houses any particular moment was called a theme ; 
and to cast the nativity of any one was to form a plan 
of the heavens in the manner above indicated at the 
moment of birth. — 2 £ef. Sibly’s Occult Sciences ; English 
Cyclopedia — Arts and Sciences, 

Astroi.oma, its* fro ‘to 1 -mu (Gr. a st ton, a star, 
and lottos, a pod), in Bot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the nat,. ord. Epocridaceat. Tho species 
A,, kutnifum. yields the Tasmanian cranberry,^ This 
fruit is about the size of a blackcurrant, but is of a 
green or yellowish colour, sometimes’ tinged with red, 
and consists of a viscid apple-flavoured pulp, inclosing 
a large seed. The flowers are of a beautiful scarlet. 

Astronomy, ds-trun'-o-me (Gr. asfron, a star, no* 
titos, law, rule), the science which gives us an insight 
into the wonderful construction of the universe, and 
makes us acquainted with the motions and relative 
positions of the heavenly bodies. It maybe considered 
as consisting of two great divisions, — practical astro- 
nomy and theoretical astronomy. Under the former 
may be classed the labours of the astronomer in bis 
observatory', surrounded by instruments of various 
kinds, that have been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion by tho accumulated experience of a long aeries of 
years, acquired by the careful observation and research 
of human intellect of the first order; while under the 
latter most be placed the calculations of the mathe- 
matician, who can correct, by computation, the slight 
errors to which observations made by the beat instru- 
ments tire always liable, and determine the distance, 
shape, size, orbits, and even weight, of the numerous 
celestial bodies, as well as the occurrence of eclipses 
and other phenomena, and construct tables of the 
rising and sotting and other epbwneridcs of the sun, 
moon, and planets for years in advance, such as those 
which are found in the Nautical Almanac, for the in- 
struction aud guidance of sailors, who find them of 
the utmost value m determining the position of their 
vessels and their course from one part of the world to 
another. Practical astronomy requires an intimate 
knowledge of the construction and working of the 
various instruments by which observations are made. 
Notices of these ure to bo found under their respective 
headings. {See Circle, Sidereal Clock, Equa- 
torial, Transit - Instrument, Fkwdukcm, Tjele- 
eaorK, &c.) Theoretical astronomy, which includes, 
with the operations of the mathematician, tha t branch 
of tho science which has been called physical swtro- 
nomy, or the consideration of the observations of 
astronomical phenomena so that the causes of thews 
phenomena may be discovered, and the laws of nature 
which influence them may be deduced, is also treated 
under the names of the principal subjects which par- 
ticularly belong to it. {Sec Aberration, Gravitation-, 
Geodesy, Uni ration - of the Moon, Parallax, Pbb* 

CESSION OF TTfl! EQUINOXES, BeFIUCTION, TIDAL 

Theory, &e.) Definitions of astronomical terms, and 
the nature of the heavenly bodies, as fur as the limited 
power of mau has hitherto been able to determine 
them, ape also given. in their respective places, (See 
Asteroids, Comets, Moon, Planets, Fixed Stars, 
Sun, Solar System, Zodiac, Ac.) The earl v history 
of astronomy is involved in considerable obscurity; 
but of all the sciences that have occupied the research 
of man, it is certainly the most ancient. The minds 
of the first inhabitants of the earth were doubtless 
soon directed to the wonderful recurrence of the phe- 
nomena of day and night; the sun in the full blaze of 
his meridian glory, now soorehing the eastern plains 
with the intensity of his heat, mow veiled with mists 
and clouds that hid for a season his welcome light and 
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warmth from those who, after a while, ignorantly strong presumptive evidence of their compilation frdm 
wowhipped hi* Tory presence. The changes in the these authorities. The Greeks derived their asKc 
pule moon, gliding over what wag imagined to be a Domical knowledge from the Egyptians in the first 
vault of azure eryst'al studded with countless stars, plaee ; but the Egyptians hare left fto record* of their 
from the silver streak of the horned creaoent to the observations. The pyramids, which are placed exactly 
broad shield of her orb at the full, would also be noted north and south, are supposed to have had some astro*' 
with wonder and amazement, Men would soon begin nomical use ; and it has been amatter of doubt whether 
to remark the regularity of thesg changes, as well as the division of the zodiac should not be rather attri* 
the motion of some stars and the apparent immobility buted to the Egyptians than the Chaldacaus, *mfcb 
of others ; and then records of these observations the Greek philosopher Thales, who flourished about 
would be made, and tho first link forged of the long 040 u.o., the real and reliable record of facts connected 
chain of discoveries, among which those of Tycho Brahe, with the history of astronomy may be considered to 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton are the most commence. Thales is said to have predicted a total 
important, reaching to the addition of member after eclipse of the sun, which happened at the time he bad 
member to our planetary system, and the great ira* foretold; but it is a question whether his success in 
provements in the science which have beerrmade and this instance was purely accidental or accomplished by 
are stflU making in our own times. Tho Ohaldreans the aid of the Chalctean Saros. (See Sabos, Chajl- 
«re, perhaps, the first nation that cult ivated astronomy, d^ait.) He was the first to show that the earth was - 
although the Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians equally a sphere, and not a plane surface, as the ancients ima- 
chtim to to be rank as tho originators of the science, gined ; and lift also gave the Grecian sailers some idea 
The Greeks, also, were efficient astronomers, and did of shaping their course by the stars; Pythagoras, 
much for its advancement ; they also have the merit who flourished about 500 B.o., did not consider the 
of having followed up their observations for the sake earth to be the centre of the universe, bat, as it 
of the science itself, while all the above-named people was afterwards shown by Copernicus, that the earth 
applied it to furnish means of inquiry into the future, and other planets revolved round tho sun. The only 
ami (With the exception of the Chinese, who mode it improvements and additions to the science before tho 
subservient to state purposes), closely connected it Alexandrian school, which flourished in Egypt under 
with religious, or rather superstitious observances. It the Ptolemies some 200 years later, are the introduction 
may not be out of place to note briefly the claims of of the Metonie or luni-solar .cycle, of nineteen years, 
the eonteudiiig nations to the honour of having origi- bv Meton, 432 B.c., which was improved by Calippua 
nated the science. The Chaldiean priests observed about a hundred years afterwards ; the first comm- 
and placed on record tho rising and setting ot‘ the tation of the year of 30f»t days, by Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
celestial bodies, and eclipses oi the sun and moon, 370 n.c,; and the idea of tho daily revolution of the 
from a very remote period, as it is stated by Diodorus; earth upon its axis, which was taught by Nicetas, & 
they understood the Metonie cycle (*pe Mktonic philosopher and astronomer of Syracuse, although the 
Cycle); they used the clepsydra, or water-clock, to notionis saidtohaveoccurredtoAnaximandersomeceu* 
mark the lapse of time, and the gnomon and bemi- furies before, who also asserted that tho light afforded 
spherical dial, for determining solstices and the posi- by the moon was caused bv the reflection of the sun*» 
tions of the sun respectively. Alexander the Great, rays from that body. Hitherto everything connected 
according to the old writers Bimplicius and Porphyry, with the science had been vague*, and unsat jsfaetory, 
found at Babylon a list of eclipses from 2234 n.c., more mere guesses at truth, — guesws which, in the majority 
than 1,900 years before the conquest of Babylon by of cases, fell very wide of the mark; but with the 
that monarch, and sent them to Aristotle. The astro- astronomers of the Alexandrian Bchool, a regular 
aomer Ptolemy mentions a few of these in his writings, system of observation was commenced. The paths of 
tho earliest of which is dated 720 n.c. They are, as the planets iu their orbits were determined ; tho re- 
may be imagined, but roughly made, the time being lative positions of tho fixed stars clearly laid down, 
given in hours only* and tho part of the diameter and the constellations or Clusters of stars in various 
eclipsed within a quarter of an hour ; but they happen regions of the heavens, that had been grouped together 
to bo tho earliest recorded observations on which any and denoted by fanciful outlines of figures of beasts, 
dependence can be placed; and, by comparing them and birds, and human beings, referring, in many eases, 
with observations of his own time, Halley was led to to subjects connected with tho old Greek mythology, 
tho discovery that the moon moves round the earth were duly mapped out and catalogued. The first 
with greater rapidity now than in the early ages of the Alexandrian school of philosophy may be considered 
world. The division of the ecliptic into twelve equal to have existed for 176 years, from the time ofTimo* 

S ana (the twelve signs of the zodiac), uud that of the charis and Aristyllus, who flourished about 300 B.c. r 
ay and night into twenty-four hours, are ascribed to to the death of Hipparchus of Bithyma, the greatest 
the Cbaldaians. The Chincso records of astronomical of nil the astronomers that lived before the Christum 
observations claim to go back to tho year 2857 n.c. era. The second school commenced with Ptolemy, 
Nothing of importance is noted in them ; a bare list about 130 a.d., and ended with Pappus and Theon of 
Of eclipses of the sun and the appearance of several Alexandria, early in the 6th century, when the Gotha 
comets is all that is given. That they were notoriously had crossed tho Mediterranean, ami extended their 
incorrect fully appears from the circumstance that ravages into Egypt and Northern Africa. The most 
many eclipses mentioned in this record have been re- celebrated astronomers in the first of these Alexandrian 
calculated, and not one prior to the time of Ptolemy schools were Tbnocharis and Aristyllus, whose joint 
can be verified with anything approaching exactness, observations proved of os much importance to Hip* 
The Chinese were acquainted with the Metonie cycle parchus as the rough records of eclipses observed at 
and the motions of the planets ; but they knew nothing Baby lon were to Halley, enabling the clever Greek to 
about the precession of the equinoxes until about discover the precession of the equinoxes. Contem- 
400 a.d. ^ The Hindoos rest their claim on a scries of porary with these was Euclid, better known to us as a 
observations known as the M Tables ofTirvalore,” which mathematician, but whose name must not be omitted 
are assumed to date from the year 3102 n.c., the here, since his clear and logical reasoning must havA 
beginning of the iron age of Hindoo mythology, when done much to pave the way for future discoverers,, 
an extraordinary conjunction of the sun and moon and particularly those who turned their attention to th» 
all the planets is said to have taken place. These theory of the science. Some years later came Aria* 
tables are believed by competent judges to have been tarchus of Samos, remarkable tor being tho first who 
fabricated from data derived by tho Hindoo astro* attempted to ascertain the magnitude of the earth and 
nomers from the Greeks and Arabs. It is, however, its distance from the suu ana moons he was also a 
fair to add tbftt there are many who contend that they believer in the Pythagorean theory, that the earth 
were compiled from actual observations made by the revolved round the sun. Another celebrated astro* 
Hindoos themselves, although commenced at a much corner of this school was Eratos thenes, who also turned 
later date than the epoch assigned for the beginning his attention to the determination of the magnitude or 
of the record. There is much in them that is correct ; the earth, and the angular obliquity of the ecliptic u* 
but they appear to be in many points a mean between the equator ; he also made observations with astrolabes 
the tables of an eminent Arabian philosopher, Alba- of 'his own construction, which existed at Alexandria 
tegnius, and those of Ptolemy, which seems to furnish in the time of Ptolemy. But the muster mind of iw 
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Alexandrian astronomers was found in Hipparchus of to the world .in 1270; while TJleg Beg, a grandson of 
Bithynia, who flourished froni 180 to 125 b.c., the Timour the Tartar, made observations at Samarcand 
Kewton of his age. He made a catalogue of 1,081 stars, about the year 1433, and constructed the most correct 
determining the latitude and longitude of each, which catalogue of stars that had appeared up to his own 
is the first list on which any reliance can be plaoed, as time. Thi% prince was os eminent as a geographer as 
those attributed to Eratosthenes and others are devoid he was as an astronomer. From this time, however, the 
of bearings by which they can be recognised and iden- Btudy of astronomy has gone down among Asiatic 
tilled. He fixed, with greater approximation to exact- nations ; their knowledge of the science being solely 
ness than any of his predecessors, the length of the kept up for the Hake of the assistance derived in the 
year, and demonstrated the inequality of the sun's prosecution of the study of astrology. In the early 
motion. He made most important discoveries respect- part of the 13th century, the attention of European 
ing the moon, determining her mean motion, her nations was again turned to astronomy. Frederick XL* 
apogee andpej^gee, her parallax, and inclination of emperor of Germany, ordered a translation of the 
her orbit. He calculated eclipses, and discovered the Almagest to be made during his reign ; and AlphonsoX., 
precession of the equinoxes, aa it has been remarked ; king of Castile, collecting a great number of the most 
and he was the first who gained an insight into the notable astronomers of the age about him, caused a 
principles of plane and spherical trigonometry, or set of tables to be compiled in the year 12^ which 
measurement by triangles. He also used right ascen- are known as the Alphonaino tables. {See Aeonsinb 
cion and declination for determining the places of the or Alphonsinb Tables.) It was this monarch who 
stars ; but afterwards fixed their positions by latit ude was so puzzled by tho intricacies and anomalies of the 
and longitude in preference, applying this method to Ptolemaic system, that he gave vent to the remark, 
aacertaih the relative situations of places on the earth, that if he had been consulted at the creation of the 
thereby rendering as great a service to tho science of universe, he would have managed things far better and 
geography as he had to that of astronomy. We may much more simply. I'rom this time until 1900, nothing 
well wonder when we consider how much this old is worth recording in the history of astronomy, Co- 
astronomer effected, and that all he did was done pernioua was then twenty-seven years of age, and, 
without aid from those instruments and appliances attracted by the interest attaching to the study of this 
which prove such powerful auxiliaries to modern re- science, entered on his laborious researches with tho 
search. From the death of Hipparchus to the time of eager and ardent thirst for fame and knowledge so 
Ptolemy, & period of about 250 years, no astronomer common at his period of life iu minds like his. The 
of eminence is mot with, and no discovery of any result of his iuvesfcigatiofis was a table of the motions 
practical utility was made. Ptolemy followed closely of the planets, and a work on the Revolution of the 
in the footsteps of Hipparchus, substantiating or alter- Heavenly Bodies, in which he endeavoured to show the 
ing the various theories which his predecessor had fallacy and error of the Bj r stem of Ptolemy, intro- 
propounded. Among his chief discoveries were the during in its place what has since been known as tho 
librationof the moon and the refraction of light. He Copernican system (tee CorEKNiCAN System), which 
made a catalogue of the stars, based, most probably, is the true thoory of the motion of the universe. He 
on that of Hipparchus, with the positions corrected by met with great opposition iu tho promulgat ion of Ida 
the improvements he had been enabled to effect : he views ; and bis theory wbb not esteemed at its true 
also invented a planetary system known as tho Btole- and proper value, because he was unable to answer eer- 
maic System {see Ptolemaic System), which was tain, objections that were made to it, which have since 
generally considered to he the true principle of the been fully explained away. For thirteen years he 
motion of the universe, iiutil Copernicus revived and boldly contended for the truth of his system; but ho 
extended the system originated by Pythagoras, He died, worn out in mind and body with the wearing toil 
wrote at great length on astronomy and mathematics, of thought and anxiety, a few weeks after his great 
»» well as on other sciences, embodying the result of work had been given to tho world in a printed form, 
his observations and his yafrious dissertations in a work Many astronomers, of all djLmea and countries, 
called “Megale Syntaxia,” or the Great Collection, laboured and wrote during the time that elapsed bo- 
and, by the Arabs, the Almagest., {See Almagest.) tween the death of Copernicus and the year 1800 ; but 
His successors, with the exception of Pappus, who of all these the most famous was Tycho Brahe, born 
wrote a commentary on his works, and Theon of Alex- 154G. Commenriug the Btudy of astronomy at a very 
andria, were men of little or no note. After the death early age, he soon determined to dcvtffce his" life to the 
of these philosophers, the second school of Alexandrian prosecution 4 >t the science ; and in 1582 be began his 
philosophy may be considered to have ceased, or, observations on au island in the Baltic, near Copen- 
perhapa, to have languished until its total destruction hagen. He did not adopt the system that bad been 
l>y the Arabs, then called Saracens, about the middle of suggested by Copernicus, but substituted a theory of 
the 7th century. Fortunately, the Arabs preserved the his own, known as the Tycbonic System, in which 
writings of Ptolemy, and, in the year 7(32 a.d., com- he asserted that the earth was the centre round 
commenced- a diligent prosecution of the study of which the sun moved, but that all the other planets 
the science, under the fostering encouragement of moved round the sun, continually circling about 
the Arabian caliphs; and although astronomy under him as he moved onwards in his course round the 
the Arabs was not extended by any groat discoveries, earth. This theory of Tycho Brahe was received more 

J rht the careful observations made by these people favourably than that of Copernicus, as there was no 
ed to the correction and more accurate deter mi- 1 argument against it that could not be answered ; and 
nation of many elements of tho science that had it explained all the phenomena of nature fully as well 
been sought out by the inquiring minds of the as the theory it was intended to supersede. In addi- 
old Greek astronomers. The most distinguished tion to the invention of the Tychonic system , he effected 
of tlm Arabian astronomers were Albategnius, or A1 great improvements in the instruments then in use# 
Batani, who flourished about 880, Ebn-xunia, and He produced a catalogue of the fixed stars considera- 
Abul-Wefa. The first-named of these found out the ably more accurate than any which had preceded it, 
motion of the sun’s apogee. {See Anomalistic Ybab.) and made the flrBt table of refractions. He also added 
He also made corrections in the calculation of the pro- greatly to what was already known of tho motions of 
cession of the equinoxes, and advanced to a great the moon, discovering the moon’s variation and annual 
Extent In the knowledge of trigonometry, making use equation {see Equation, Annual), the changing 
of sines and versed sines. Ebn-Yunis, who lived 1000 motion of her nodes, and the inclination of her orbit. 
A.n„ left many tables and results of observations, and He improved his tables by neglecting what was called 
Was the first to employ subsidiary angles in his ealeu- the trepidation of the precession of the equinoxes, and 
lotions, Abnl-Wefa, who lived at the same time, did made very important researches into the nature, 
much for the improvement of trigonometry, using tan- course, and distance from the earth of oomets, whioh 
gents, co-tangents, and secants, in addition to the sines were previously imagined to be atmospheric bodies. 
And versed sines of Albategniua, and left tables of The next astronomers of eminence who rendered im- 
tangents and co-tangents. The use of the cosine was portant service to the advancement of the science weiW 
introduced by Gebir, a Spaniard, some years later. Kepler and Galileo; the former of whom was born 
In Persia astronomy had not been neglected. Nasir- 1671, died 1830, and the latter born 1881, died 1812. 
nddin compiled tables of observations, and gave them The lives of these philosophers bring the history of 
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astronomy to the middle of the 17th century. Building Newton had arrived at respecting the reflation 4nA 
on the discoveries of Tycho Brabe, and hi* own inves- refraction of light. He made a long catelogue of 
tications of the orbit of the planet Mars, Kepler was stars, in which important additions were m»# tip 
led to the conclusions demonstrated in what arc called those that had already been, published, and many* seriee 
his First and Second Laws (see Kbeubb’s IAwb), that of astronomical observations, which were given to ifc© 
the courses in which the planets move round the sun world in his valuable Mularia Celeste, which wan; 
are ellipses, having the sun as one of the foci, and that brought out six years after Ins death. His success# 
the areas of the orbits are proportional to the times of Halley, who had made researches in the southern 
revolution. His Third I/aw, that the squares of the hemisphere at St r Helena, discovered the accelerated 
periodic times of the planets are proportional to the mean motion of the moon by the aid of the eclinsea 
cubes of their relative distances from the sun, was recorded at Babylon, and preserved in the Great Col* 
enunciated in 1618, nine years after the discovery of lection of Ptolemy. He also added considerably to 
the first and second laws. Kepler did mnch to estab- our knowledge of the revolutions of opmeta and their 
, lish the system of Copernicus, and to answer the argu- nature. He was succeeded in his turn by Bradley, 

1 ments that had been previously urged ugainjt it. His who disco vered the aberration of light in the year that 
last w#rlc was the compilation of the Kudolphine Newton died j thus giving incontrovertible proof of 
Tables, jlbbUshod about four years before his death, the truth of the Copermcan system, by determming the 
During the life of Kepler, two inventions, invaluable fact of the earth's annual revolution round the sun. 
to the prosecution of the science, were made. The (See Aberration.) It is imjpossible to give anything 
telescope was first constructed in Holland by an opti- approaching to a clear and detailed account Of the die* 
dan named Lipperhey ; and logarithms were invented eoveries that succeeded each other with great rapidity 
in Scotland by Napier of Merchisteun, from whom the from the death of Newton to the dose of the 18th oen- 
clever and gallant Napiers, that ha ve made themselves tury, and the list of honourable names that added these 
famous in our own times, were lineally descended, discoveries to those of their predecessors, by their skill, 
Galileo greatly improved the original telescope, making perseverance, and research. In 1731 Hadley invented 
one which magnified to the extent of a thousand times, the quadrant} in after-years Bradley observed the 
With the aid of this instrument, he soon discovered phenomenon of nutation. Laoaille, Euler, D’Alem- 
the satellites of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn, and the bert, and Cassini produced valuable tables, and ex* 
phases of Venus resembling those of the moon, as well tended the valuable researches that had already been 
as the hills and valleys on the moon’s surface. He also made in the theories of t ha motions of the planets, pre- 
asserted the truth or the system of Copernicus, which cession, nutation, libration, and the advancing motion 
drew on him the displeasure of Paul V., the monarch- of the sun's apogee. Maskelyne, the fourth astro* 
priest of Borne et that time; and, in the subsequent nomer-royal, originated the Nautical Almanac in 1767. 
reign of Urban VIII., in 1633, subjected him to the In 1781 Herschel discovered the planet Uranus, and 
tender mercies of the familiars of t he Holy Inquisition, Laplace calculated the elements of its orbit. Six year# 
who wrested from him a recantation of the views he after, Herschel constructed his 40-foofc telescope, with 
lmd so ably advocated. It will bo impossible to do which ho discovered two of Saturn's satellites and the 
more than glance rapidly at the salient points in the rotation of his ring, as well as the satellites of Uranus, 
growth of the science which appear previously to the He also forqd that the Milky Way consisted of closely* 
discovery of gravitation, which has immortalized the serried groups of countless stars, and that the motion 
name of Sir Isaac Newton. Gassendi, in 1631, had of the satellites of Uranus wa* retrograde. The astro* 
watched the transit of Mercury across the disc of the nomical labours of the 18th century may be considered 
sun ; Descartes, an eminent mathematician, had pub- to be closed with the catalogue of nebulae and clusters 
ljehed his Cartesian theory ; Vernier had invented an of stars found by Herschel, and the commencement of 
instrument, which bears ' his name, to determine the the great work of Laplace, the Aftchanique Create, 
smallest subdivision of space (nee Vernier) ; Norwood Among the other notable inventions of the same cen* 
had measured the luefidiau from London to York with tury must be noticed the onronometerB constructed by 
great accuracy ; Gascoigne, Auzout, and Picard had, John Harrison, a mechanic of Fonlby, near Pontefract, 
independently of each other, applied the telescope to for which he received rewards that had been offered by 
the quadrant, and the micrometer to the telescope; parliament, amounting to about £25, 000. Intheopen- 
• Huy chons hacLdonstructed the first pendulum clock, mg years of the present century the discovery of th« 
and Moreton fflra made use of the pendulum to assist first four asteroids (see Asteroids) between the orbit# 
lum in his observations of the difference# of the right of Mars ana Jupiter was made by Piazsti, Gibers, and 
ascension of the heavenly bodies ; Gregory, in 1663, Harding ; and since that time no less than sixty-five 
had constructed a reflecting telescope; and Cassini, have been added to this group; fully substantiating the 
with many other valuable discoveries, had ascertained idea entertained by Kepler, in consequence of the un- 
til o period of the rotation of Jupiter, and compiled dne space intervening between the orbits of the pri- 
tbe earliest tables of the satellites of that planet, marv planets above mentioned, that one or more 
Newton, who wag born in the year in which Galileo smaller ones must exist having their path between 
died, was now twenty-four years old, and had already them. In 1846 the planet Neptune was discovered by 
conceived a notion of the theory of gravitation, to a Frenchman named L© Verrier ; but the credit of the 
which lie is said to have been led by a train of thought discovery really belongs to Mr. Adams, of the univer* 
arising from the observation of the fall of an apple, sity of Cambridge, who had acquainted Mr. Chalbs, 
(See Gravitation.) It was many years before he professor of astronomy at that seat of learning, with 
could satisfy himself of the truth of his speculations, the results of his investigations a twelvemonth before 
and determine the laws on which hi a wonderful d is- the publication of the calculations of Le Verrier. This 
coyery rested; but be ultimately published it in liis planet was first seen in the field of the heavens by 
Principia, in lf!87. By observations of the comet of Mr. Challis soon after lie bad learned the suspicions 
1680, Newton found that, in accordance with the laws entertained of its existence by Mr. Adams ; but JK. 
p propounded by Kepler, the orbits of comets about the Galle, of Berlin, was the first to place his observations 
\ sun were elliptic. He also invented fluxions, deter- of the newly-discovered heavenly body on record. In 
. Sniped the form of the earth, and showed the influence 1859 a new primary planet, having its orbit between 
i of the moon upon the ebb and flow of the tides. In Mercury and the Sun, w as found by a physician named 
1669 lie constructed his first reflecting telescope. Ho Lescarbault : to this the name of Vulcan was appro* 
ended his useful life as an astronomer, mathematician, priately given. Among the principal astronomical 
and philosopher, in 1727. Contemporary with N ewton publications of the present century may bo enumerated 
were Halley and Flamsteed, who held the post of first Fiozzi’s Catalogue of the Stars, the most complete that 
astronomer royal in the Observatory at Greenwich, we have; Hcrschel’s Catalogues of Stars and Nebul®, 
founded in I67i>. Flamsteed was as eminent a practical and Brisbane’s List of the same. Lubbock's researches 
astronomer as Newton was skilled in physical astro- on the Lunar Theory and his star mans are equally 
nomy. In 1680 ho determined the laws of the moon’s important; and the numerous publioations of Airy, 
annual equation ; and fourteen years later, in conjuno- Laplace, Challis, and Lalande. Among the principal 
tion with Newton, be commenced a series of observa- instruments constructed since the year 1800 may be 
tions for the improvement of the theories then held noted Troughtou’s Mural Circle, put up at Greenwich 
respecting the moon's motions, and the laws which in 1812, ana the telescope erected at Parsonstown, in 





; Aayfrim ’. -, . : - At heiam 

Ireland, by the earl of Rosso. (See Telescopes,)— ehtir; 6. Aides arac%mid*s t or brwn.gwftttt ; flAttie* 
Rctf. English Cpeiopad ra-rArts and Sciences; Cham- hypoxa-nthu*, the mono oriuirikij 8, Melesmbpenty* 
bers’sIiWyptoj^rffa.-Lardner’sHaadfiooA; of Astronomy, dactytuSi or eharaeck. 

and Mmetm if Science and Art. Atklikbs Nation aux, or National WoBKRHors, 

Asylum, a-ri'-km (Gr. a, not, and sulac, I rob), a-tel'-e-ai — Binoe the year 1845, it was 

a Banctaary ar place of refuge to which criminals might the custom in France, during severe winters, or in 
fly for safety* and from which it was considered the times of distress caused by stagnation of trade, to 
greatest impiety to take them by force. The Israelites, open temporary workshops, in order to give employ - 
bvGod’sown appointment, set apart six cities as cities meut to labourers who wore out of work. These 
of refuge, to which those guilty of any unpremeditated workshops were called AUdierB de Clmrite, until the 
offence might fly and And protection. The altar of year 1648, when the provisional government of the re- 
burnt offering was also considered as a plaoe of refuge, public reopened a vast number of these establishments, f 
Among the Greeks, Thebes and Athens each claimed under the name of AtelierB Natiouaux. They were * 
to have established the first asylum : that at Thebes by under the control of a department called “The Commit- 
Cadmus, that at Atheus by the descendants of Hercules, tee of the Government for the Workmen they were 
Romulus established an asylum at Rome, between the all, however, badly organised, and failed calamitously, 
two groves on tbeCapitoUne hill. The temples, altars, The principle on which they were conducted was, that 
etatwes, and tombs of heroes, were also anciently re- every workman should have a living provided for him 
garded as asylums, the temples being held as the most on a Used scale. The result was, that workmen soon 
aaored and inviolable refuge. Under Constantine the left private employers and entered the national work* 
Oreot, all churches were made asylums; and by the shops. The numbers who flocked in. soon became 
younger Theodosius, the privilege was extended to all alarming. More than 100,000 men enrolled themselves, 
courts, gardens, walks, and houses belonging to the and insubordination soon began to show itself. Banger 
churches. In 681 the synod of Toledo extended the was imminent, and the National Assembly ordered the 
limits to thirty paces from every church. At length dissolution of the Ateliers Nationaux; au act which 
these asylums led to such abuses, that they were gene- became the pretext for the terrible insurrection which 
rafty abolished. (See 8 aw ctt? abies.) The term asy- ensanguined Paris in June, 1846. 

Icon is now applied to certain institutions whose object A tempo, or A tump, a-tem'-po, in Mus., a term sig- 
Ss to alleviate the condition of the blind, deaf, and nifyiug ‘ in time of similar signification with a battuta, 
dnmb, lunatics, and the destitute. and, like that expression, seldom used but when the 

Asymptote, tis'-im-tote (Or. aeimptotos, not falling regular measure lias been designedly interrupted, 
together) , in Goran., a lino which approaches oantinu- When there lias boon some short relaxation in the 
ally nearer and nearer to some curve, whose asymptote time, a temp ov a tempo denotes that the performer 
it is said to be, without ever meeting it. It is a property must return to the original degree of movement, 
appertaining to the hyperbolic curve. A tmsvg ctusto, in Mus., a term signifying f iu 

Ataxia, d-tai'-wi (Or. a , not, taxi*, order), a equal and just time;* an expression generally applied 
term used in: Med. to denote want of regularity in the to the manner of performing a steady sound movement, 
eymptoms of a disease or in the functions of the body. — a movement less directed to the feelings than to the 
AtcheveMekt, in Herald. (Ses Achievement.) judgment, more scientific than impassioned. 

Atelxs, M'-e-lee* (Gr., incomplete), in Zool., a A.TKUCHtrs. (See Beetle and £cAiu» 2 F.r$.) 
gen. of American monkeys, of that division of the Athanaman Caked, uth-ii-nai'-ahi-tin, a formulary 
Quadrnruana termed Gapqiotie. The most distinctive or confession of faith, said to have boon drawn up by 
characters of the genus are, long, slender, but pow er- Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the 4 th century, 
fill prehensile tails ; fore-hands almost entirely without to justify himself against the calumnies of his Arian 
thumbs, or possessing only the merest rudiment of the enemies. That it was really composed by this father 
organ,— whence the name of the genus; a dental system seems more than doubtful ; and modern divines gone* 
which, in common with all file American Quttdrumana, rally concur in the opinion of Hr. Water land, that it 
consists of two molar teeth more than are possessed was written by Hilary, bishop of Arles, in the 5th 
cither by man or by corresponding genera in the Old century. It is certainly very ancient; for it had be* 
World. Other prominent characters of the steles are come so famous in the 6th century, as to bo commented 
round small heads, limbs remarkably long and slender, upon, together w ith the Lord’s ^rayeruand Apostles' * 
corpulent bodies. These characteristics have obtained Creed, by Yenantius Fortunatns, biettlp of Poitiers, 
for the genus the name of spider-monkeys. Possessing. It was not, liawever, then styled the Athanasian Creed, 
neither check-pouches nor callosities, they are, in but simply the Catholic Faith. It is supposed to have 
these respects, nearly allied to the real apes. Their received -‘the name of Athanasius, on account of its 
entire physical conformation fits them to an exclusively agreeing with his doctrines, and being an excellent 
arboreal life. Their mode of locomotion upon the summary .of the subjects of controversy between, him 
earth is slow, awkward, and unceriain. Sometimes aud the Allans. The true key to the Atliauasmn Creed 
they crawl along in a vacillating fashion, by using their lies in the knowledge .of the errors to which it was 
long fore-arms' as crutches; sometimes they urge opposed. The Sabellians considered the Father, Son, 
themselves forward by poising themselves upon their and Holy Spirit as one in person; this was “ cou- 
hind-legB, and ranking nse of their long arms and toil founding the persons t” the Arians considered them 
os a means of balancing themselves in this, to them, as differing in essence; this was “dividing the sub- 
Unusual position. Naturalists and travellers relate stance and against these two errors was the creed 
xnany wonderful stories of their docility, intelligence, originally framed. The most exceptionable part of 
and affectionate disposition. , Unlike the common thocrecfl is W'bat is termed the “damnatory clauses 
monkey, they are grftve even to melancholy, are neither “Whosoever will be saved, before all tilings it is 
fickle nor miachievous ; and, in a domesticated state, necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ; which faith 
are capable of exhibiting the strongest attachment except every one do keep whole and undelfled, without 
towards a kind owner. Acosta, in his “ History of the doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholic 
West Indies/’ gives the following anecdote of a quata, faith is this,— that we worship one God in Trinity, and 
one of the species of thegenus : he says, “ They sent Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the persons nor 
the quata to th® tavern tor wine, putting the pot in dividing the substance.” This creed is appointed to 
one band and the money in the other. They could be read in the Church of England on certain days ; 
not possibly get the money out of his hand before his and, regarding the “damnatory clauses,” the edm- 
ppt of wine was ftdl. If any children met him in the missioners appointed in 1688 to review and correct 
street, and threw RtoneB at him, he would put his pot the liturgy, Buy that they “are to be understood as 
down and cost stones among the children, till he had relating only to those who obstinately deny the sub- 
assflred his way. Then would he return to carry home stance of the Christian faith,” 

bis pot ; and, what is more, although he was a good Atheism, aV-the-izm (Gr. a, without, theo». God), * 
bibber of wine, yet be would never touch it till leave word of comparatively modem invention as applied to 
was given him.” The genus Melm comprehends the that system of belief which professes to discard the ox- 
following species : — I. Aides panhrue. or quata; 2. istence of a deify. Many persons, both iu ancient and 
Attics marginatuB, or ebuva ; 3. Ateles a ter, or cayou ; modern times, hud on very various grounds, have had 
4 . AtcUs lieleebuh, or marimonda; 6. Attics melano • the name of atheist applied to them ; but it may bo 
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Atlteliiig 

justly questioned whether any sane man ever adopted 
suoh a principle. No doubt many men have repudiated 
altogether the ordinary ideas or the Betty, both as to 
his character, and as to the methods of establishing 
the proof of his existence} and in a comparatively 
ignorant age, or among a comparatively ignorant race 
of people, such persons would very likely be set down 
as atheists by those who did not understand their i 
peculiar tenets. Again, such atheists as those among 
the Greek philosophers, as Leucippus, Democritus, 
arid Protagoras, who went mainly upon the assumption 
that they had no proper idea of such an existence, 
were not really so far from certain modern Christians 
as might be imagined. From Kant to Dr. Mansel, of 
Oxford, philosophers like Sir William Hamilton have 
maintained what is commonly called speculative athe- 
ism ; butjhis, as is well known, is only a name invented, 
by their opponents, who profess to hold on by the 
dogmatic view of the existence of Deity, and who 
believe they Can demonstrate his being. Everybody at 
all acquainted with the question knows that no dotnon- 
Btratiun,— no a priori proof, —of such an existence is 
possible, inasmuch as iio notion can be formed of a 
higher generality than infinitude, to serve as the major 

remiss on which this alleged syllogism can rest. And 

cnee,, while no demonstration of such a being can be 
offered, ample speculative proof of his existence can 
be inductively reached. Without doubt, vulgar pro- 
judieft has had much to do with the atheism of many 
eminent thinkers, from Socrates downwards ; but the 
Frenchmen of the 18th century made a boast of this 
creed, and vaunted it openly in the streets, as well as 
advocating it secretly in the closet. The remark of 
Lord Bacon was quite true, that though a smattering 
of philosophy might lead a man into atheism, a deep 
draught of it will assuredly bring him hack to the 
belief in a God and in a divine providence. » 

Athkt.img, jEttomng, or Erasitirct, 8fh! - ling 
(3ux, utheU or ethel-boren , noble -born), a term em- 
ployed iu the Saxon period of our history to denote a 
particular kind of nobility . The nth cling was originally 
a nobleman who possessed a certain amount of free 
lands, and was thus distinguished from the nobleman 
who owed service to the king, or held his lands under 
servitude. As, however, the king’s retainers gradually 
acquired a supremacy over the landholding freemen, it 
is probable that the title at holing was transferred from 
the one to the other. This title was also applied to the 
eldest son of the reigning monarch, or the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, to whom some believe that, the 
term was confined. Lunds were usually given to the 
at holing whiloslililn his minority; probably in order 
to give tho athol mgnity, — Bef. 'English Cydopeedia — 
Arts and Sciences. 

Athbnjrum, tith-e-ne'-tm (Or. athenaion), in Ati- 
tiq., ft public place frequented by professors of the 
liberal arts, ancl where rhetoricians declaimed, and the 
poets read aloud their works. At Athens t hese as- 
semblies first took place in the temple of Minerva (iu 
Or,, Athene) , — whence the name. The Athenaeum at 
Bonn? was founded upon the Capitolina hill, by the 
emperor Adrian. It was a school or college, furnished 
with a complete staff of professors for the several 
branches of study. Like its Athenian prototypes, this 
establishment was frequented by the Roman orators, 
poet,#, and other learned men, who there declaimed 
their compositions, the emperors themselves frequently 
honouring the assembly by their presence. At a sub- 
sequent period, another celebrated athenaeum was 
erected at Lyons. These institutions, generally, appear 
to have retained their high reputation until the 6th 
century. At the present time, the term has been 
revived ns a name for certain establishments connected 
with learning, as well as for clubs and libraries. It is 
also the title of three weekly literary journals ; one 
published in London, one iu Daria, and one in Ger- 
many. 

A.TUBUiifB, d/V-e-ri» (Lat. atherim), a gen. of 
fishes, formerly classed with the Mullet fam., but now 
separated from them. They rarely exceed six inches iu 
length, and hare a rather flat upper jaw. Some possess 
very small teeth, while others are entirely toothless. 
All the known species have a silvery stripe on each 
side of the body. In the Mediterranean they are very 
numerous, and’ they also abound on the southern coasV 




of England ; upon the eastern emit of 

well as in certain parts of Ireland, they are also 4o 

met tyith. At Brighton the atherine ja 
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smelt; and in several market-towns of England where 
the smelt is unknown, the atherine is commonly sold 
tinder that name. 

Atheqospeumi CS2B, ^'-e-ro-sper-CMt'-M-e, in Rot., 
the Plume Nutmeg family, a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
plants in the sub-class Monochlamydea. There are 
but three genera, namely, Aiherotperpm 
belonging to Australia, and Laurelia to Chili. Only 
four species are known, and theso are all handsome 
and fragrant trees. Each produces fruit, consisting of 
a number of acliamia inclosed in the tube of the calyx, 
and having persistent styles which have grown into 
feathery awns. The aeluenia of Laurelia have an t 
odour very similar to that of the common nutmeg. 
Atheroupcrma moschata furnishes valuable timber, also 
an aromatic bark, which is used in some parts of Aus- 
tralia as a substitute for China tea. 

Athletes, tith-UeW (Gr. athlptai) , were those per- 
sons who, among the Greeks and Romans, contended 
for prizes (athla) at the public games, in boxing, 
wrestling, running, leaping, and throwing the disc. 
Unlike the agomstea, who only pursued gymnastic 
exercises os a means of improving their health and 
bodily vigour, the athletic devoted their whole lives to 
preparing for the contests at the public games. For 
these they were trained with the utmost care. They 
were constantly undergoing a course of the most severe 
exercise, in a gymnasium set apart for the purpose, 
under the superintendence of the gymnasiarch. An 
officer named the aliptic directed their diet, which, 
although regular in its nature, was enormous in quan- 
tity. They usually slept for a very long time. At first 
the athletes, when struggling for the prize, wore a 
girdle round their loins ; but afterwards they contended 
m a nude state. Before commencing wrestling en- 
counters, their bodies were covered with sand, that 
they might grasp each other the more firmly. In 
other games they were anointed with oil by the aliptie. 
An athlete who gained the prize at either of the tour 
great public games, — viz., the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemean, or Pythian, was received by the state to 
which he belonged with the greatest honours. A 
breach was made in the city walls specially to allow of 
his ent rance in a chariot drawn by four white horses. 
On entering within the city, he Was conducted to the 
temple of tlvo presiding deity, where hymns were 
chanted in his praise. A successful athlete w»9 ab- 
solved from the payment of taxes ; often his status 
was set up in a public spot ; and in battle be fought 
in a distinguished place. Athletes were, it in stated, 
introduced from Greece iuto Borne by M. Bulvius, at 
the close of the A&tolian war, 18G n.o. They speedily 
became highly popular ; and, under the emperors, their 
contests were admired by the nation to a degree border- 
ing upon passion. Under Nero an enormous number 
of athletes lived in Rome, whore, however, they ware 
hirelings, and lived separately, forming, by themselves, 
a distinct corporation. The a tide to? were an entirely 
different class from the gladiators, (See Gladiaxols.) 

I Among the Greeks there were no gladiators. t t 
| ATHWABT,u*^«ori',m Mar., across the lineofasihip » 
course; as, “affect was discovered standing athwart 
our course, "—that is to say, steering across our way. 
Atkwart-hftws© is the situation of a ship when she is 
driven by the wind, tide, or other accident, across the 
st em t»f another, whether they bear against or are ut a 
short distance from each other. Athwart the lore-loot 
is a term usually applied to the flight of a cannon-hull, 
as fired from one ship across the line of another s 
course, but ahead of her, as a signal for the latter to 
bring to. — Athwart-ships, reaching across the vessel 
from side to side, or in that direction. 
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Atlaixtsb, or MMtiAm (Gr. At/a*), 

in Arch., a name given j 
by the Greeks to male 1 
figures used instead of I 
columns or pilasters to I 
support entablatures. The 
name was derived from 
the idea of Atlas bearing 
the heavens on his shoul- 
ders, The Egyptians were 
in the habit of attaching 
colossal figures of this 
kind to the columns of 
their temples, which pro- 
bably suggested the use 
of them to the Greeks. 
These figures are some- 
times called Telamones or 
Persians. In the modern 
architecture of Italy, At- 
lautes are frequently to bo 
seen, supporting the en- 
tablature above the en- 
trance of a great building. 
When female figures are 

. . made use of for the like 

ATLANTIDBS. purpose, they are termed 

Caryatides. (See Cabyatidks.) In ‘Astron,, the 
name Atlantides is applied to the Pleiades, seven stars 
representing the daughters of Atlas, supposed to 
have been turned into a constellation after death. 

AXLAWTlp Telegraph, at-lan' tik (Lat. attanficu* ; 
Gr. tehs, far, distant, and graph ein, to write). — 
The success of various attempts to send messages 
by electric agency through cables lying under water 
for short distances, induced Professor Morse, of 
New York, to suggest the possibility of uniting 
England and America by a submarine cable, laid from 
shore to Bhore throughout the Atlantic Ocean. In 
1815, Mr. J. W. Brett registered an association, under 
the name of the General Oceanic Telegraph Company, 
to carry out the object above mentioned, and to con- 
nect England with the continent iu various parts. The 
latter part of his design was successfully accomplished 
in 1$51, and public attention was, in consequence, 
again directed to the junction of England and America 
by similar means of intercommunication. Newfound- 
land had already been united to the mainland of 
America by submarine cable ; and, in 1850, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company was formed, with the design of 
laying a cable between 8t. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Valentia, in Ireland, along the bottom of the Atlantic 
in its most shallow part, which had been pointed out 
for the purpose by Capt. Maury, and called by him 
the Telegraphic Plateau. Pecuniary assistance was 
guaranteed to the company by the respective govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States, and 
both powers agreed to furnish ships for taking out the 
cable and placing it in its destined bed. On Aug. 5,, 

1857, H. M. 8. Agamemnon and the United 8tates 
frigate Niagara, with the cable on board, commenced 
operations at Valentia, The cable broke twice, and 
the vessels refumed to England after the failure of the 
second attempt. Another trial, in the month of June, 

1858, was frustrated by a violent storm ; but on the 
29th of July, the parts of the cable in each vessel were 
united about the middle of the Atlantic, and the ships 
parted company, the Agamemnon for Valentia, and the 
Wiaqara l'or Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. On Aug. 5 
both vessels had arrived at their destination without 
accident, and a chain of communication was thus com- 
pleted between the great commercial nations of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. Unfortunately, 
early in September there was a perceptible difficulty 
in the transmission of signals, which continued to in- 
crease until they became totally unintelligible, and 
the cable soon afterwards became entirely useless. 
In 1860 a new company waB formed ; tne Great 
'Eastern was engaged to lay down 2,300 miles of 
wire, and upon July 18, 1865, the vessel sailed 
from the Thames for Valentia, under the com- 
mand of Captain, afterwards Sir James, Anderson. 
The Great Eastern commenced paying out the cable, 
but telegraphic communication between Valentia and 
the vessel ceased on August 2. This interruption was 
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due to defective insulation. The tparatus on board 
the Great Eastern for raising the wire proving ineuf. 
Orient, the vessel returned to the Medway, where it 
anchored on Aug. 19, 1868. In July of the follow- 
ing year a fourth and successful attempt was made by 
the GreBt Eastern, and a new cable was laid between 
Valentia and Amerioa. After completing this task, 
the vessel proceeded to haul up the lost cable of 1866. 
On 8ept, 2, 1868, °the oable was grappled, after ten 
unsuccessful attempts, the bight brought on board the 





Great Eastern, a splice effected, and, shortly after- 
wards, telegraphic communication by means of two 
wires was carried out between this country and 
America. The dimensions and weights of the three 
Atlantic cables are as follows : — First Atlantic, 
Length, as laid, 2,022 knots ; copper conductor 7-wire 
strand, weighing 107 lb, per knot, diameter 0 083 in. ; 
covered with gutta-percha, weighing 200 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0*39 in. ; served with tanned hemp and 
covered with 18 Btrands of seven bright charcoal- 
iron wires, 0-028 in. diameter , total diameter of 
cable, 0*02 in. ; weight of cable in air per knot, 21*7 
cwt. ; in water, 10-3 cwfc. Second Atlantic . — Length 
when complete in 1806, 1,890 knots; copper con- 
ductor 7- wire strand, weighing 300 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0T14 in.* covered with gutta-percha and 
Chatterton’s compound, weighing 400 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0*404 in.; served with wet tanned hemp 
covered with ten bright steel wires, each inclosed in 
five tarred Manilla hemp strandH, — diameter of each 
wire. O' 096 in. ; diameter of strand, 0 28 in. ; diameter 
of cable, 1*125 in. ; weight of cable per knot, in air, 
363 owt. ; in water, 14 cwt. Third Atlantic . — Length 
ns laid, 1,858 knots ; similar to 1865 cable, except that 
the steel wires were galvanized and the Manilla strands 
were not tanned, but left white; weight in air, 31 cwt. : 
in water, 14f owt. ; breaking strain, 8 tons. Appended 
are three drawings made to scale, which show the 
relative proportions of the three Atlantic cables. In 
July, i860, a cable across the Atlantic, called the 
French Atlantic Cable, W69 laid from the port of 
Brest, in France, to Saint Pierre, in America. This 
cable was coiled in three tanks on board the Great 
Eastern. These tanks were in diameter respectively 
61, 76, and 68 feet; in depth 20, 16, and 20 feet, and 
holding respectively 728, 1,100, and 912 miles. This 
cable, if coiled upon the surface of the ground, would, 
although not more than one inch in diameter, cover 
an area of 50 acres. The weight of the cable is nearly 
U ton per knot, in water its specific gravity is about 
16 cwt. ; and in regard to strength it will bear a strain 
of 11 tons. The total length of iron wire employed 
in the cable is 37,163 knots, weighing 4,727 tons ; of 
copper wire 24,948 knots, weighing 633 tons; and cf 
gutta-percha 3,564 knots, of the weight of M9 tone 
in addition to COO tons of jute serving. 





Atlas, ett'.Ub,h name given to any number of maps 
collected in the form of a volume, probably because 
old w ork* of the kind had a figure of Atlas bearing 
the world on his ahouldars engraved on the title-page. 
Boucher imagines the name to be denved from the 
German alias*, satin, because maps were* usually 
printed on soft paper with a glossy surface like satin. 

Atlas, in Anat., is the name of the first vertebra, 
so called either from the Greek verb atlao, I an stain, 
or from Atlas, who was fabled to support the world 
upon his shoulders- It differs from the other vertebrae 
iu haying its body small and thin, and its foramen 
very large, being in form somewhat like a ring. It is 
connected above with the condyles of the occipital 
bone, and receives the tooth-like process of the second 
cervical vertebra from below, the former admitting of 
moving tl*» head up and down, the latter from side to 
side. • 

Atmidometsb, M-m-dom'-e-ter' (Gr. atmos, vapour ; 
tnefron, a measure), an instrument, the invention of 
Mr. Babington, used to ascertain by measurement the 
evaporation from water, snow, or ice. Its construc- 
tion is as follow's Two hollow copper or glass bulbs 
are connected by a contracting neck, the lower bulb 
being weighted by shot or mercury. Upon the upper 
bull is placed a scale marked to show grains and half- 
grains, above which is a small metal pan. On immers- 
ing this instrument in water, and distilled water being 
slowly poured into the pan, it is made to sink until the 
zero of the graduated stem is brought to a level with 
the cover of the vessel in which the water is contained. 
This stem rises as the water in the pan evaporates, 
the amount of evaporation being marked on the scale. 

Atjuolysek, al-mo-lV-zer (Gr. atmos, vapour; lynx, 
a loosing), an instrument devised by Mr. Graham, the 
master of the Mint, to illustrate the application of dif- 
fusion through a porous septum as a practical analytical 
method of separating mixed gases. The apparatus is 
thus constructed : — The stalk, about two feet long, of 
e Dutch tobacco-pipe, having an internal diameter of 
about 25 millimetres, is fixed by means of perforated 
corks within a glass or metallic tube Borne inches 
in length, and about an inch and a half in diameter 
(vf, i), as in the construction of a Liebig condenser. 
Another quill tube (*) is inserted in one of the end 
corks, affording the means of communication between 
the annular space and the vacuum of an air-pump. 
The external surface of the corks and those portions 
ofthe pipe-stem which project outside the tube should 
be coated with varnish, to render them impermeable 
to air. A vacuum is next obtained within the large 
outer tube, and the mixed gas is then made to enter 


ment was vary striking, as the mixture before tra- 
versing the tube was explosive, but after it* postage 
through the porous aperture it ceased to be so, wofi e 
lighted taper burnt iu it as in pure oxygen. (&j<? I)ix- 



lighted taper burnt iu it as in pnre oxygen* (te£r»- 
ecsiojt of Gams.)— Rtf. Graham On the Molecular 
Mobility of Gases, published in the Transactiotis ijtfitos 
Royal Society for 1863, 

Atmolxsis, Ht-moV-i-ai* (Gr. atmos, vapour ; lysis, a 
loosing), a method of separating the constituent gases 
of a compound gas— os, for instance, atmospheric sir 
—by causing it to pass through ajporous material such 
as graphite. It was first made known by Mr. T* 
Graham, master of the Mint, in 1803. 

Atmombtee, Ht-moml-e-ter (Gr. atmos frapout ; ma- 
tron, » measure), an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of water evaporated under given ciroum- 
stanoes. If it were not for the variety of causes which 
influence the process of evaporation at the earth’s sur- 
face, an atmometer would be a simple instrument. A 
quantity "of water, after being weighed, would have to 
be exposed in a measured vessel to the action of the 
atmosphere : the difference in weight, after the expe- 
riment, would give the amount of evaporation. But 
meteorological and other oauses so affect vaporous 
exhalations at the surface of the earth, that no accu- 
rate atmometer has hitherto been constructed. 

Atmosphkbb, tit'-mostfeer (Gr. at moo, vapour, and 
gpkaira, sphere), the name given to the gaseous enve- 
lope of the earth. It partakes of the rotatory motion 
of our planet, and would remain unmoved relatively to 
terrestrial objects, were it not for local circumstances, 
which produce winds, and are constantly disturbing its 
equilibrium. The composition and most of the che- 
mical properties of the atmospheric ocean are described 
in another portion of this work (see Ain) : but some 
additional particulars may be given here. It has been 
calculated that the atmosphere contains 2.651, 686 
billions of pounds of oxygen, and that the yearly con- 
sumption of this single gas by men and animals (see 
Hesfibatiojt), together with the quantity abstracted 
in the ordinary processes of combustion, must amount 
to two and a quarter billions of pounds. Thus, in a 
hundred years, the consumption of oxygen would only 
reach 220 billions of pounds,— that is, not even the ten 
thousandth part of the whole. Carbonic acid exists in 
the atmosphere in very small proportion. At ordinary 
elevations there are only aboutAwo gallons of this gas 
in every 5,000 of air, or part of the whole. It 

increases, however, os we ascend ; so that, at heights of 
8,000 or 10,000 feet, the proportion is nearly doubled. 
Even this increased quantity is very small ; and yet 
the presence of carbonic acid in the atmosphere is 
essential to the existence of vegetable life on the 
surface of the earth. (See Vegetable Kingdom.) 
Carbonic acid is being continually produced by the 
respiration of animals, the processes of combustion, 
and the decomposition of organic substances j so that 
there is no danger of the supply required by growing 
plants ever falling short. Boassingault has estimated 
that the quantity of carbonic acid produced in Paris 


that the quantity of carbonic add produced in Paris 
every twenty-four hours amounts to nearly a hun- 
dred and six millions of cubic feet. The atmosphere, 
as a chemical agent, acts principally by oxidizing 
bodies exposed to its influence, more especially metals. 
The amount of ammonia, one of the products of the 
decomposition of animal substances, averages from 
1 part to (i in every 10,000 parts of air. Sulphuric 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, products of the com- 
bustion of coal, are found in proportions varying from 
0 to 4rz parts in 10,000, Hydrochloric acid is also found 
in appreciable quantities over the sea. ( The amount 
of moisture in the air increases its chemical effect. It 
varies according to weather and locality* The chemi- 
cal influence of the air is seen in the disintegration of 
the hardest granitic and felspathio rocks, which gradu- 
ally crumble away under its action, forming the kaolin 
or China clay of the potter. The combined effects of 
air and moisture on magnesian limestone are wofully 
apparent in the condition of the new Houses of Par- 
liament. Wood decays when exposed to the aiv by 
slow combustion at ordinary temperatures, oterma- 
causis, as it is called by Liebig, A certain amount of 
moisture and heat is necessary in this case, as per- 
fect dryness and a temperature below freezing-point 
arrest this slow oxidation or decay. Linen damped dad 


and pass through the porous tobacco-pipe. A portion 
of t-lic gas is drained off through the porous tube and 
pumped away, whilst another portion passes on through 
the other extremity of the clay tube, where it may bo 
collected. The stream of gas diminishes as it proceeds. 
The lighter gas is drawn most largely into the vacu um , 
leaving the denser gas in a more concentrated state to 
pass away through the exit end of the clay tube. The 
more slowly the mixed gas is moved through the tube, 
the larger will be the proportion of light gas which 
has been drawn off into the vacuum, aud the more 
concentrated will the heavy gas become. The rate of 
flow of the mixed gas can be regulated by discharging 
it from a gas-holder or drawing it into a gas-receiver 
under ascertained pressure. In his communication to 
the Loyal Society, Mr, Graham gave the following, 
among other results A mixture of 1 measure of 
oxygen and 2 of hydrogen was passed at the rate of 
9 litres per hour ; 0‘ 16 litre oi the mixed gas was 
collected. Before traversing the atmolyser it con- 
tained G 33 *3, H 6G 7 ; after traversing the apparatus 
it contained 0 907, H 9 '3. The result of this experi- 
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exposed to the air gradually \o%m weight j the carbon 
of the fibre uniting with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbonic acid; After a time, the fibres become so dis- 
integrated, that they fall to powder, or become rotten, 
Metals for the most part rust, or become converted 
mtoo;side, in moist Sir* giving rise to precisely the 
same compound, as if they were burnt in the fire. 
Iron is eaeily rusted; hence it is galvanised, — i.s., 
covered with a coating of sine or tin, these metals 
having much less affinity for oxygen. The decoy of 
iron xe much aided by the presence of another metal. 
Thus the lead by which railings are attached to stone- 
work sets up a galvanic action as soon as it is wetted j 
the result being, that the iron decays very quickly at 
the point where it joins the lead. The aotion of the 
•it on metallic paints containing lead is very marked ; 
they become speedily tarnished by the absorption of 
sulphur. Even glass is affected in this way, lead -glass 
cspeoxally becoming covered with a film of oxide or 
sulphide, from prolonged exposure to air and damp. 
Gold, aluminum, and one or two other metals, remain 
untarnished by exposure to air ; but silver soon be- 
comes covered with a film of sulphide, From the 
above facts, the reason for gilding, plating, and 
painting metals and wood is made apparent. The 
atmosphere exercises an immense pressure on the 
whole surface of the earth. At the ordinary sea-level 
this pressure equals nearly 16 lbs. on every square inch, 
On ascending above the sea-level, the pressure dimi- 
nishes ; and, on dcsoendum below, — in a coal-mine, for 
instance,— -it increases. The atmospheric pressure was 
first determined in 1643 by Torricelli, a pupil of! 
Galileo. (See Barometer.) By virtue of the expan. 
sire force of air, it might be supposed that the mole- 
cules would expand indefinitely into space ; but, in 
proportion as the air expands, the expansive force 
decreases, and is further weakened by the low tem- 
perature of the more elevated regions; so that, at a 
certain height, an equilibrium is established between 
the expansive force which separates the molecules and 
the action of gravity which draws them towards the 
Carth. It is therefore concluded that the atmosphere 
is limited. From the weight of the atmosphere and 
its gradual decrease in density, and from the observa- 
tion of certain phenomena of twilight, its height has 
been estimated at from thirty to forty miles. At 
that height tho air is extremely rarefied; and, at 
the height of sixty miles, it is assumed that there is a 
perfect vacuum. Recent observations made by Liais, 
a French savant, in the tropical zone, have, however, 
proved that the atmosphere extends to a much greater 
height, — in fact, to between lt)S and 212 miles. The 
pressure of a column of air upon tho upper surface of a 
body is balanced by the expansive foroe of the air acting 
upon the under surface. Thus, the weight of the air 
supported by the hand can only be made sensible by 
placing the hand over the mouth of the open receiver 
of an air-pump, and removing the sustaining air. 

With a piece of bladder 
tied over the month of | 
tho receiver, the crush- 
ing force of the atmo- 
sphere may be illus- 
trated in a very strik- 
ing manner. As soon 
as a tolerable vacuum 
is produced in the re- 
ceiver by working the 
air-pump, the bladder 
is depressed by the 
weight of tho atmo- 
sphere above it, and 
finally bursts with a 
loud report, caused by 
the sudden entrance of 
the air. Of the many 
forma of apparatus 
which have been de- 
vised to demonstrate 



which are ground to fit closely, and well greased. One 
of the hemispheres is provided with » stopcock, by 
which it can be screwed on the air-pump or to an *$• 
hoasting syringe, and the other is provided with a 
handle. As lon^s the heimsgheres cmitaiu 

pressure of the atmosphere is balanced by the elastic 
force of the air in the interior ; but when the internal 
air is pumped buA the hemispheres cannot be separated 
without a powerful eifort ; and, as tins is the case la 
whatever position they are held, it follows that the 
atmospheric pressure la transmitted in all directions. 
The average pressure at the sea-level is usually taken 
at 14’6 lbs. avoirdupois on the square incb ? or just 
sufficient to support a column of mercury 30 inches in 
height: hence a column of 00 inches will bo equal to 
two atmospheres, a column of 90 inches to three, and 
so on. It is customary to estimate the fo&$ of steam 
and other fluid pressures by atmospheres , — that is, in 
round numbers, at the rate of 15 lus. per square inch 
for every atmosphere. (For information respecting 
other points connected with the atmosphere, nee Ant, 
Ftuxn, Acoustics, Meteorologt, Drw, Rais, 
Temperature, Wind, Anemometer, Barometer, 
Hygrometer, Rain-Gauge, Thermometer. ) — lief ’, 
Ganot'a Fhttsic*, 

Atmosphere or the Flansts.— From a great va- 
riety of analogous circumstances proving the common 
origin of the earth end the other heavenly bodies, there 
is strong reason for believing that many , if not all, of the 
planets are surrounded with gaseous envelopes or at- 
mospheres. It is not, however, assumption alone that 
leads to this opinion ; the telescope reveals to us such 
changes in tho appearance of many of the planets as 
can only be accounted for by tho fact that they have 
atmospheres. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn have, in this 
way, been proved to possess a transparent a tmosphere, 
varying at different times and places, like that of our 
own planet. Upon the earth, air ia essential to the 
existence of living beings, and thero is a probability 
almost amounting to a certainty, that the other worlds 
revolving round our sun have inhabitants, whose exist- 
tence is supported by an atmosphere similar to our 
owu. Tho varied distances of the planets from the 
sun, and the vast difference in the amount of heat 
received by each, present the greatest difficulties when 
we try to imagine tho inhabitants of these far-off 
spheres. Neptune only receives ^th part of tho heat 
which we receive, while Mercury and Venue must re- 
ceive much more than we do. llowever, it has been 
argued by scientific philosophers, that the dmther- 
manous nature of the earth's atmosphere is such, that 
it regulates the amount of heat transmitted to us from 
the eun, u the temperature being in proportion to tho 
height of the r tmosphere. Similarly they argue, that 
according to the height or depth of the atmospheres 
surrounding the other planets, their mean temperature 
might be the same as our own- Mr. Hopkins, of 
Cambridge university, calculated, that if the planet 
Mars had an atmosphere of 15,000 feet higher than that 
of the earth, the average temperature w r ould be similar 
to ours ; and if the atmosphere of Venus was 20,000 
feet less than that of the earth, the same effect would 
be produced. Schroeter calculated that the atmo- 
spheres of Ceres and Fallas were 068 and 105 miles, 
respectively, in height. (See Planets and Radiant 
Heat.) 

Atmospherical Clock, (See Clock.) 

Atmospheric Electricity. (See Electricity. 
Atmospheric.) 

Atmospiieiuc Engine, at.mo»-fer>.ih, an engine m 
winch the piston is raised by tho force of the steam 
which is admitted at the bottom of the cylinder. As 
sc J°. n i as the piston reaches the top of the cylinder* 
winch is open, the steam is condensed, and the piston 
is forced down by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
These engines are but rarely used in the present day. 
Atmospheric Railway.-— Several plana have, at 
various times, been devised for producing locomotion 
by means of atmospheric pressure. Most of these, 
when brought into action, have been found to be 
commercial failures. The most successful of these 


the existence of the 
Magdeburg HEMISPHERES, atmospheric pressure, 

. none equal tho Maqde - ^ w _ 

bnrrfketniephere» t inventedhjOtto Guericke. This well- 1 schemes was the l>alkey and Kingstown Atmospheric 
known arrangement consists of two hollow copper Railway, which was worked for more than twelve 
hemiaphereB, of 4 to 4$ inches diameter, the edges of [years by Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, but event ually 
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abandoned in favour of cstettro, The line was Terr 
Bleep in oomo parts, and, one terminus being ouch 
higher than the other, the carnage* performed the 
return journey by the force of their own gravity. The 
method of working was as follows t--A tube 16 inches 
in diameter was laid the whole length of tBe line. 
Along the top of this tube was a slit covered by a flap 
of leather, strengthened by two pieces of iron. Within 
the tube was a piston, to the centre othwhich was fired 
a piston-rod. To the end of this rod farthest from 
the piston was attached the oonnecting-bar of the 
carriage, which passed upwards through the slit in the 
tube. The flap being opened at a ‘distance of eay 
four feet from the pjaton, ^ £ nt^erferewith^Uie 

roller^ wh^i closed the flap as soon as the connecting- 
bar 2 >assedT And a heater at the same time glided over 
the flap, melting the composition of wax and, tallow 
with which it was soaked, rendering the tube once 
more air-tight for another carriage. The piston was 
set in motion by exhausting the air before it with a 
powerful pump worked by a steam-engine. A line was 
also laid between London and Croydon; but it 1ms 
been long abandoned. A scheme is afloat for the 
conveyance of parcels by atmospheric pressure. In 
this case, the tube is intact, and the box containing the 
articles to be forwarded is attached to the piston. The 
great objection to this mode of locomotion is the 
obvious waste of power, the same stationary engine 
being knot at full work whether the load is large or 
small. The liability of the flap or valve to get out of 
order was very great, a small stone or bit of stick 
felling into it ‘during the passage of the train being 
enough to prevent a vacuum being formed when next 
required. The advantages, however, arc also great. 
The impossibility of collisions, the ease with which 
gradients are traversed, obviating the necessity of 
cuttings or embankments, are benefits that are 
scarcely neutralised by the disadvantages stated. 

A r uomriRK to Stones . (See Aehoxttrs. ) 

Atonic Tcteobx, Atomic Weight, Mom'-ik (Gr. 
o, not, temno, I cut) .-—Every body is supposed to oon- 
sist of atoms, of unknown sire, form, and weight, which 
being infinitely hard, cannot be further subdivided. 
The atoms of elements are simple, those of compounds 
arc compound. No atom has ever been seen, even by 
the most powerful mtcroslbpes, although particles of; 
bodies leas tlmn r^rJ.yFj: of an inch in diameter have 
- been discerned by their aid ; the forms of atoms are, 
therefore*, unknown. Although the actual size and 
weight of the ultimate atoms of bodies cannot be ascer- 
tained, it is easy to discover their relative size and 
weight. For instance, it isfound by experiment that 
one grain of hydrogen combines with eighty grains of 
bromine to form a definite compound, and never in 
any other proportion ; it is therefore supposed that 
the number of atoms Of each body is the same, but 
that the weight of each atom is as 1 to 80. This is 
borne out by the fact that bromine is exactly 80 times 
as heavy as hydrogen, a cubic inch of one uniting with 
exactly one cubic inch of the oilier. The numbers 
1 and 80, therefore, represent the weight of the atoms 
Or the atomic weights of these bodies; and it fallows 
that 81 is the atomic weight of the compound formed 
by their union. These numbers are also termed the 
chemical equivalent or combining proportion of these sub- 
stances. AU the other elements have their ambining 
proportion* or atomic weights, and are subject to the 
Bom^ laws as hydrogen and bromine. It often happens 
that double, treble, and quadruple atoms of one ele- 
ih'eht will unite with a single atom of another clement 
to form a compound ; for instance, the following com- 
pounds of nitrogen and oxygen occur : — 

Nitrogen, 34 grains j Oxygen, 8 grains. 

» if” « ™ » 

« ■}.} *# « » 

»» 14 tt » y4 *» 

u 14 u ft 40 „ 

Here we tip d one, atom oFnitrogen uniting with a single, 
double, treble, quadruple, and quintupleatonwifoxy gen , 
and merer in any other proportion H; IBtoO.fi, or N.14 
to 0.7, for example. Tim is called the doctrine of defi- 
nite proportions, and is a consequence of the theory of. 
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atoms of a constant size and v 
It was first put forth by John Dalton, of 3 
It has been said above, that the atoms of the same body 
are of constant wise ; but it happens in several ease* 
that the atoms of different bodies are of 
Thus, though it is found that one cubic inch of feydftK 
gen unites with one cubic inch of bromine, it by ad ‘ 
means follows that equal volumes of carbon and iron 
unite in chemical combination. There is great diver** 
sity in the relative sixes of elementary atoms, those of 
carbon being only half the site of those of iron. The , 
weight of anatom of carbon would be 6, and that of 
aii atom of iron would be 28 ; but the quantity of oar* 
brfn would only take up half the space of The quantity 
of iron. It has been found that bodies with the same 
combining Volume agree strongly in their properties. 
Iodine, chlorine, and bromine, are very similar in their 
reactions; and there are several other gronps of de- 
ments formed on the same basis, (five ATovta 
Vox cate.) To sum up, atomic weight is the relative 
weight of the atoms of bodies, or, which is the same 
thing, the proportion in which they Unite. Beaconing 
on thiB theory, tables have been constructed of the 
atomic weights of all the elements, the atomic weights 
of compounds being evidently the sum of the atomic 
weights of their constituents, Hydrogen has been 
taken as the unitary body by English chemists, from 
being the lightest of all known substances. The con- 
tinental chemists have taken 100 parts of oxygen as 
the standard number. This letter arrangement, by 
increasing the figures in each number, renders it much 
less convenient to work with the continental than with 
the English scale. 

Atomic Weights , Combining Proportions, or Chemical 
Equivalents, gftke Elements, 

Naiuc. Hydrogen™!. Oxygon *=400. 


Aluminium 

.... 33*672 

170*9 

Antimony 

.... 129*03 

1612*0 

Arsenic 

..... 75* 

037*5 

Barium 


859*03 

Bismuth 

212*86 

2660*76 

Boron 


.180-2 

Bromine 

79*97 

999*62 

Cadmium 

55m 

696*76 

Ceesium 


1005* 

Calcium 


251*31 

Carbon 


75* 

Cerium .. 

46* 

575* 

Chlorine 

..... 35*49 

443*67 

Chromium 


329*38 

Cobalt 

..... 29*49 

368*63 

Copper 


395*6 

Didynmim 


m- 

Erbium 



Fluorine ............. 

19 * 

237*5 . 

Glueinum ... 


87*12 

Gold 


1220*16 

Hydrogen 

..... 1* 

12*5 

Ilmonium 



Iodine,... 


1585*90 

Iridium 

98 56 

1232*08 

Iron. 

..... 28*04 

350*5 

Lantluumim ... 



Lead 


1294*84 

Lithium 

..... 6*53 

sim 

Magnesium 


158*14 


imm ■ 


Niobium 


Osmium ...... 

Oxygen ...... 

Palladium ... 
Phosphorus 
Platinum ... 
Potassium... 
Rhodium ... 
Rubidium ... 


Selenium 
Silicon ... 


100*10 

125129 

47*69 

m 1 

29*54 

869 38 

14* 

17? ‘06 

09." 41 

1212 62 

8* 

100* 

63*24 

665*47 

32*02 

400*3 

98*56 

1232*06 

38*96 

487* 

62*16 

661*96 

85*36 

1067* 

52*11 

G5i‘S9 

39*62 

495*28 

21*86 

267* 

108*0 

1350* 
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Sodium ...... ...... iw.. 

2297 . 

287*17 

Strontium .............. 

43-84 

618-02 

Sulphur 

10 * 

200*0 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

04*0$ 

801*76 

Terbium................. 

Thorium.. 

69*50 

743*86 

Tin 

58*82 

736-29 

Titanium 

24*12 

- 301*55 

Tungsten 

94*04 

1183*3 

Uranium ... — — t1tt1 

60*0 

750*0 

Vanadium 

68*40 

855*84 

Zinc 

32*52 

406*59 

Zirconium... 

83*68 

419*73 


Those elements with no numbers against them are ns 
yet too rare in their occurrence to have had their 
atomic weight properly investigated. The above 
numbers, or equivalents, as they are generally termed, 
for the sake oi shortness, have been determined with 
almost mathematical accuracy by various chemists of 
celebrity, When once a standard was fixed on, it was 
easy to determine the equivalents of other elements, 
by uniting a definite portion of the standard substance 
with that whose equivalent was sought, and weighing 
the result. Thus, 1 grain of hydrogen was exploded 
with, say, 13 of oxygen. A certain portion of the oxy- 
gen united with the hydrogen to form water, another 
portion remaining uncombined. On weighing the 
water, it was found to weigh 9 grains, showing that 
the equivalent or combining proportion of oxygen was 
8, which was further confirmed on weighing the un- 
combined oxygen. Analysis, as well as synthesis, was 
also used to determine or confirm equivalents. One 
hundred 'grains of water were decomposed by voltaic 
electricity, and the resulting oxygen and hydrogen 
weighed, the amounts being found to lie, hydrogen 
11*111 grains, oxygen 88*889 grains. The accuracy 
necessary in these determinations is so great, that the 
most eminent chemists Bhrink from engaging in these 
researches, although there are several elements,— 
boron, for instance,— the equivalents of which are 
acknowledged to be not quite correct. 

Atomic Volume. —Atomic volume is the relative 
»ise of the combining proportions or atoms of bodies, 
just as atomic weight is the relative weight of their 
combining proportions or atoms. It iB determined by 
dividing me atomic weight by the specific gravity. As 
the principal researches on atomic weights have been 
made in Germany, the oxygen standard is generally 
used in calculating them. As before stated (Atomic 
Weight), substances fall into several well-marked 
groups, possessing analogous properties, and giving 
isomorphoua compounds. The following table will be 
sufficient to show this fact 


Cobalt 

E<iuAv.O**: 

LOO Atom. voL 
44 

Sp. Or. 
8*39 

Iron 


44 

7*95 

Nickel ......... 

369 

44 

8*39 

Iridium.... 


57 

21*6 

Osmium. ........ 


57 

21*8 

Platinum ...... 


57 

21*6 

Gold . .......... 


128 

19*2 

Silver.... 

........ 1350 

128 

10*63 

Tellurium ...... 


128 

6*25 

Bromine 

1000 

920 

3*12 

Chlorine 


320 

1*38 

Iodine ... 

........ 1587 

320 

4*95 


It has been shown by Kopp that those elements which 
are isomorphoua possess the same atomic size. This 
is trueof numerous iaomorpbous compounds. Sulphate 
of magnesia and sulphate of zinc crystallize in the same 
forms, and have the same atomic size, although the 
atomic size of magnesium and zinc are different. 
The mysterious relations existing between the atomic 
volumes of different compounds and elements has 
lately received particular attention from many eminent 
chemists, great light having been thrown on the subject 
by the researches of Kopp, Schroder, Felhol, Playfair, 
and Joule. 

Atonement, it-tonc'+ment, is a term derived from the 
old English verb to atone,— ».e., to reconcile ; and 
hence atonement, — *,e., at-pne-ment, — denotes the 
being reconciled or agreed. In Theol. it is the reconcile* 
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According to the Articles of the Church, the Son, one 
in substance with the Father, took upon him the 
nature of man, becoming very Cod and very man, 
“truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to 
reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not 
only for original guilt, but also for actual sins of men.” 
Neither the nature nor limits of the present work 
admit of our noticing the different views that have 
been held by divines on this subject, or the numerous 
finely -spun theories to which it bos given rise. They 
are wiser who hold with Bishop Butler, when speaking 
of the efficacy of Christ's sacrifice to secure th e pardon 
of sin, says,— " How and in what particular way it 
had this efficacy there are not Wanting persons Who 
have endeavoured to explain; but I do not find that 
Scripture has explained it,” p > 

Atony, dEf-o-nc (Gr. a, pot, and tonoi, tone), is a 
term used in Med. to denote deficiency in power or 
tone, generally applied to muscular power, 

Atuip. (See Anchob.) 

Ateium, ai'-tri-um (Gr. aithrios , exposed to the air), 
the entrance-hall and most splendid apartment of a 
Homan houso. It consisted of a large covered court, 
with an opening in the centre of the roof, termed the 
compluvium, through which the rain-wat er descended 
into a cistern let into the floor beneath. It was the 
most highlyfolecorated apartment in the whole houso. 

1 Upon the walls were drawings representing incidents 
from the ancient mythology, surrounded by borders 
formed of elegant arabesques. Even the floors were 
frequently enriched with pictures executed in mosaic. 
The owner of tho house here received his morning 
visitors ; here the mistress superintended the labours 
of her female slaves, whilst engaged in weaving or other 
occupations. Tho temples* also, had atria, where 
the senators and others sometimes held meetings. 
(See Hovsb, Roman.) 

Ateopa, a-tro'-pti (Gr. Atropoe, the name of one of 
the Fates) , in Hot., a gen. of plants, formerly included 
in tho ord. Solanaeece, but now regarded as the typical 
gen. of a nut. ord. to which the name Atropccew has 
been given. Tho moat important species is A. bella- 
donna, the common Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade. 
This plant is a native of Greece and Daly, and also 
indigenous to Britain, but not common. It is peren- 
nial, aud grows in hedges and waBte grounds on a 
calcareous soil, but is only ritet with in a comparatively 
few localities. It blossoms from Juno to August, tho 
flowerB being about mi inch long, drooping, bell- 
shaped, and of a lurid purple colour. The fruit is a 
berry of a Bhining violet black colour when ripe, about 
the siz^ of a small cherry. The berries have a most 
tempting appearance, and children have frequently 
been poisovod by them. They are powerfully narcotic; 
and one of the first symptoms of their deadly action 
on tbo human frame is an appearance of the most 
besotted drunkenness. The dried leaves, or an infu- 
sion of the leaves, will act in a similar manner. Even 
a -small dose causes an extravagant delirium, which is 
usually of ati agreeable character. The delirium is 
sometimes accompanied by excessivo and uncontrol- 
lable laughter, sometimes by excessive talking, but 
occasionally by a complete loss of voice. The state of 
mind sometimes resembles somnambulism, as in tho 
case of a tailor, who, for fifteen hours, was speechless 
and insensible to external obieets, and vet went 
through all the operations of his trade with great 
vivacity, and moved hia lips as if in conversation. Tho 
best antidote to the virulent effects of this poison is 
vinegar, when promptly administered; but, if practi* * 
cable, the stomach-pump should be at once used. ; 
When death ensues from its effects, the body soon 
putrefies, and swells in a remarkable manner, being V. 
covered with livid spots ; and blood sometimes exudes 
from the mouth, nose, and eyes. Extract of bella- 
donna is employed to dilate the pupil of the eye during 
surgical operations, to allaypainand nervous irritation^ 
and os an anti spasmodic, ft is to be feared that it is a 
common ingredient in specifies for sparkling eyes sold 
^ turners The active principle of the plant is the 

Atbopace.®, ii‘tro-pai f *M»-e 9 in Bot., a not. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, of the sub-class CorolMar *u 
The thirty-eight genera included in this order were 
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separated by Miers from the Salome** and Bcropku* issues at the discretion of the judges tit a court of 
lariaoe* . The specie# are very numerous, end abound record against a person, for some contempt, either 
in tropical regions ; bat some we found in most parts actual or by disobeying its order, for wb»h he is 
of the world. Many have powerfal narcotic proper- committed. It may be awarded by them upon a bare 
ties, as, for instance, the tobacco-plant, ttys thorn* suggestion, or on their own knowledge, without any 
apple, henbane, deadly nightshade, and the mandrake, appeal, indictment, dr information. The cases in which 
(See Iucotiawa,DaTuba, Hyoscyamus, Atkofa, and it is issued are where witnesses do not appear on a 
Maxtor aqo&a.) • subpoena to attend a court, or on an order before an 

Atrophy, M'^ro’fe {Or. o, not, ana trophe, nourish* arbitrator, or refuse to be sworn and examined, dr 
meut), in Med., denotes a wasting, from deficient prevaricate in tbeir evidence ; for non-observance of 
nutriment,, either of a part or of the whole body, an award duly made; for non-payment of moneys, or 
In order to the maintenance of the healthy state of neglect or refusal to perform an act pursuant to an 
the body or of any of its organs, a certain supply of order ; unduly perverting the proceedings of the court; 
nutrition is required to meet the waste that is con* writing privately to a judge on a case in court; or 
stantly going on. When, from any cause, the supply for doing any act derogatory to the authority of the 
of nutrition is not able to meet this waste, theenatural court or the respeot due to it. Foreign attachment is 
dimensi<ffi% of those parts are reduced. In a healthy a process peculiar to the city of London and some 
condition of body, an exact balance is maintained other places, issued out of the lord mayor's or sheriff s 
between the waste and the supply; but in every morbid court, in the nature of a notice to a person who has 
condition this balance is more or less disturbed, in moneys or effects in his hands belonging to a debtor, 
consequence of which the whole body, or certain parts not to part with them without license from the court, 
of it, receive too little or too much nourishment. The This person is called the gamiihee. It has been don- 
first state, from whatever cause it arises, is termed sidered that the lord mayor's court has Jurisdiction 
atrophy, tho latter hypertrophy. Atrophy may thus over the gafnishee if he can be served with the notice 
arise from a vast variety of causes. It may bo occa- within the city, although ho has no residence or office 
sioned by merely withholding the necessary supply of within the city, and the goods or moneys are not in 
nutritious food, without any actual disease. Among tho city ; but this question is now before the court 
the diseases capable of producing atropny, the most of Queen’s Bench, which has not vet delivered its 
common are those of the digestive organs, by which judgment. Unless the debtor settle the demand, or b© 
the aliment is taken up and prepared for assimilation, or the garnishee successfully defend the action, the 
Disease of the organs of assimilation may produce plaintiff recovers judgment against tho garnishee to 
atrophy as effectually as disease in the primary organs the extent of tho assets in his hands for the amount 
of digestion. A frequent instance of this is in con* of his claim. If the action bo not defended, the 
sumption, when the lungs become so diseased as not claimant must give a bond to return the value of what 
to bo able to receive a sufficient quautity of air. be recovers from the garnishee, if the debtor should 
Atrophy may result also from a want of activity in an corao in within a year and a day, and defend the action 
organ, or in the whole body ; so that when the nutri- and recover judgment. 

tive particles are conveyed to them in tho blood, they Attack, at-tak', in Mil. Lan., denotes an advance 
have not power to appropriate a sufficient quantity of upon an enemy, with a view of driving him from his 
them. When the vital activity of an organ is small, the position. It may be made either upon an adverse 
nutritive particles are taken up slowly and languidly ; army in the field, or upon a fortress. In every age, 
while the affi nity existing between them being also the most experienced generals h» re generally preferred 
weak, they are sooner removed by the process of &b- making an attack, to protracting the war by tedious 
sorption than in health, and the parts thus cifeum- and indecisive manoeuvres* which harass and dispirit 
stauced are rapidly wasted. Hence a duo supply of their troops. The army making the attack, especially 
nervous stimulus is necessary to the vital activity of if unexpected, possesses manifest advantages over the 
an organ; while the ee^atioa of action in any organ euemy, which generally molt than counterbalance 
is invariably followed by atrophy. The first change even very considerable advantages on the other side, 
that takes place in an atrophied organ, from whatever Hence, an experienced general always chooses, if 
causo, is diminution of the quantity of blood sent to possible, to keep liis enemy on the defensive. The 
it; and next to .this, and chiefly owing to it, is greater nature of the attack depends upon the condition and 
paleness of colour. Subsequently, the organization position of the enemy, upon the purpose of the war, 
becomes more completely changed ; so that frequently upon the time, place, and other circumstances, 
all traces of its original conformation are lost, and, in Attaindbb, ut-tairJ-der (Old Ft. attaindre, from 
some cases, it at last disappears altogether. In all Lat. tangere, to touch, catch, or take, or tingere, to 
eases atrophy arises from the diminution or perversion stain, to impute, charge, or accuse), in Law, is tho 
of the vital energies, generally the former; and hence, immediate consequence when sentence of death is 
by exciting the natural vital energies of an organ, we pronounced. The criminal is then called attaint, 
tend to remove atrophy. In order to its cure, it is attinotus, stained, or blackened. He is no longer of 
necessary to discover in what organ or organs the any credit or reputation; bo cannot be a witness in 
deficiency or perversion exists. The discovery of this any court; neither is he capable of performing the 
is often difficult, and the removal of it, when discovered, functions of another man ; for, by an anticipation of 

is often more difficult. bis punishment, he is already dead in law. It is often 

Atkopia, Atuopinb, (l-tro'-pi*a, a vegetable allra- confounded with conviction; but a man may be eon- 
loid found in the deadly nightshade (At.ropa hallo- victed, and not receive judgment for a time, or the 
donna), and the seeds of the Datura Stramonium. It conviction may be erroneous. To be attainted, he 
is extracted by adding sulphuric acid to a strong must have judgment of death. A person attainted of 
decoction of either plant; filtering, saturating with high treason forfeits all his lands, tenements, and 
potash, and dissolving tho precipitate, which la the hereditaments; his blood is corrupted, and he and his 
atropia, in hot water, from which It crystallizes in long posterity were formerly rendered base ; but by 51- 
silky needles. The preparation of the alkaloid causes Geo. lit. c. 145, 3 & 4 Will. TV. c. 106, and 4 & 5 
a peculiar dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, which Will. IV. c. 23, the former rigour of the law was modi* 
continues for several hours. It is one of the most tied. By the first act, except for treason or felony, 
violent acrid poisons known, the only antidote being the attainder will affect only tho offender for bis 
a vigorous and immediate application of the stomach- natural life, and will not extend to disinherit or pre- 
pump, emetics being utterly useless, from tho paralyzed judice the right or title of any other persons after his 
condition of the stomach. death. By the second act, when the person from 

Attach^ , at-ttieh'-ai (Fr., attached), in Dipl., is a whom the descent of any land is to be traced shall 

name given to certain young gentlemen who are at* have had any relation who, having been attainted, shall 
tached to embassies in the capacity of assistants, with have died before any such descent shall have taken 
a view to their being made familiar with the duties place, then such attainder shall not prevent any person 
of the office* in order to their afterwards holding up- from inheriting such laud who would havo been capable 
pCHFutments in that department of the public service. of inheriting the same by tracing his descent through 
Attachmuitt, iU-tatck'-ment (Fr. attacker, to at- such relation, if he had not been attainted- By tho 
tacb, tack, or fasten unto), in Law, is a process that third act, the attainder will not affect land, chattels, 
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or stock vested in any person attainted, upon my trust, 
or «tf «ny Profits thereof. Persons 

may be attainted byact of parliament. The attainder 
may be reversed orfateifled by writ of error or by plea. 
IXoy wnt of error, the consent of the crown to the 
"*it®uet be obtained; and when by plus, it may be 
& treason, pleading a pardon by act of 

Afi&uu., M~tai r 4i-& t in Bot., a gen. of palms com* 
prising aumerous'epetties, nearly all natives of the tro- 
pI °?iJu trkB America. They nave in general tall and 
smooth cylindrical stems ; but a few species are stem- 
leas, The leases are large and pinnate; the fruit a 
^wth three seeds and three cells, inclosed in a dry 
huak. The species A. funifera is the most important 
member of the group. The fruits constitute the Co- 
qmlla nuts of commerce, which are largely imported 
into this country. The pericarp of this fruit is very hard, 
and forms a kind of vegetable ivory, adapted lor han- 
dles of doors, drawees, walking-sticks, and umbrellas. 
The pendulous fibreB of the leaf-stalks are much used 
for cordage, the ropes made from them being very 
stream and extremely durable in salt-water. The fibre 
resembles piassaba very closely ; and, in fact, until 
quite recently, the two kinds of fibre were thought 
tobe identical. (See Leopold ini a, thePiasaabapakn.) 
Ih)o the seeds of i. Cahovni a fatty oil maybe ob- 
tained. A.compta, the Pindova palm, produces a fruit 
about the sized a goose's egg, the kernels of which 
are eatable. 

Attab, or Otto, of Boseb, M'-tar, an essential oil 
obtained from the petals of three species of rose,— 
irarocly, J 2toa centifolia , tnoschata , and damuscena. 
The rose-gardens at Ghazeepore have long been famed 
for the production of the precious liquid. These gar- 
dens ate large fields, planted with rows of small rose- 
bushes. The blossoms, which unfold in the morning, 
are all gathered before noon; and their petals are at 
once transferred to clay stills, and distilled with twice 
their weight of water. The rose-water which comes 
over is placed in shallow vessels covered with moist 
muslin, to exclude duat, and exposed all night to the 
cool air. In the morning the thin film of oil which has 
collected on the top is carefully swept off with a feather 
and transferred to a small phial. This process is re- 
peated morning after morning, till nearly the whole of 
the oil is separated froifi the water. Hebcr says that 
ttbomt 20,000 roses are required to yield a rupee weight 
(170 grains) of attar; and this quantity is worth £10. 
Attar of roses is imported from Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople; but it rarely, if ever, arrives in this country 
pure. Itis commonly adulterated with spermaceti and 
a> volatile oil, which appears to be derived from one or 
mar© species of Andropagon (see this word), and which 
is cabled in London oil of ginger-grasa, or oil of gera- 
nium. 

Attention, Ht-ten'-shan (Lai. attentio, from ad, to, 
and Undo, I stretch), is a term used in Mental Phil, to 
denote a steady exertion or duo application of the m ind 
to any object of sense or intellect, in order to its bcinq 
thoroughly understood, and afterwards remembered. 
When we see, hear, or think of anything, and feel a de- 
sire toknow more of it, w© attempt to keep the mind fixed 
upon it ; and this fixing of the niind is call d attention. 
In other words, it is that effort of the mind to keep 
before it an idea or perception, and to ex iude for the 
time all other objects that solicit its notice. According 
to Stewart, it is a distinct faculty of the mind ; and, 
though this view does not seem to be the correct one, 
yet his remarks on this subject arc acute and valuable. 
Sir William Hamilton dombats this opinio , and main- 
tains that attention is not a special faculty of the mind, 
but only “consciousness concentrated. “It is," bo 
Says, “ consciousness applied by an act of will or de- 
sire under a particular law." This law l e terms the 
law of limitations, which is “ that the into ision of our 
knowledge to in the adverse ratio of its extension : in 
other words* that the fewer objects we consider at 
one©* the clearer and, more distinct will be our know- 
ledge of them/* The greater the number of objects 
to which the mind is at the same time directed, the 
exa&llerto the intensity with which it is ahl i to consider 
each, end, consequently, the less vivid and distinct will 
ba the information it obtains regarding them. Though 
attention to generally! yet to not always, a voluntary 


Atstlo 


act ; for sometimes it is seised upon and fisted by an 
object of interest, beyond the power of control. Ac- 
cording to Sir W. Hamilton* there are three degrees 
or kinds of attention, — ** the first, a mere vital and 
irresiatihfe act: the second* an act determined by 
desire, which, though involuntary, may be resisted by 
our will; and the third, enact determined by deliberate 
volition/* Considered in its highest degree as an act 
of the will, the power of concentrating attention is of 
the utmost importance. .Every idea to vivid in propor- 
tion to the degree of attention that to given to it j and 
it is only by the attention that to given to any object 
that we can form a distinct notion of it, or discover its 
nature, attributes, or relations. It to also One of the 
greatest aids to memory, to which it seems to be 
essential that the perception or idea which we wish to 
remember should remain in tho mind for .ti certain 
space of time, and be exclusively contemplated by it. 
One may obtain the same command over his mind that 
he has over the muscles of his body, and may learn to 
be attentive as he learns to walk or to write. The 
stronger one’s power of attention, the longer and more 
steadily will he be able to follow out the same train of 
thought, and the greater will bo the success attending 
his labours. “Genius," Bays Helvetme, “to nothing 
but a continued attention;*' and Sir Isaac If ewton* 
when complimented upon his groat discoveries, re- 
marked, “ that if he had made any improvements in 
those sciencos, it was owing more to patient attention 
than to any other talent/* 

Attention, a cautionary word used in tho British 
military service as preparatory to any particular exor- 
cise or manoeuvre ; gare-a-voua bos the same significa- 
tion in the French service. Upon receiving this com- 
mand, the infantry soldier, whether of tho fine, volun- 
teers, or militia, assumes the following position:— 
Shonlders square to tho front; heels kept together; 
toes turned outward: feet forming on angle of sixty 
degrees ; arms depending straight from the shoulders ; 
palms of tho hands falling flat upon tho thighs ; body 
straight, but with a trifling inclination forward, iu 
order that its weight may principally fall upon the 
fore part of the feet; head kept erect, but without 
being thrown back ; eyes looking straight to the front ; 
the whole position being perfectly easy and uncon- 
strained, without any rigidity or awkwardness. 

Attendants, ut ten''U,-ant& (Lat. attem «>, I make 
thin), iu Med., a term applied those remedies which, 
it is supposed, have the power to impart to the blood 
a thinner or more fluid consistence. 

Attenuated, &tteA r -u-ai-ted (Lat. atteww, I make 
thin), in Bat., tapering gradually to a point. 

Attenuation, ett-ten-u-ai'-ahun, is a term employed 
by distillers and brewers to denote the weakening of 
saccharine worts, by the conversion of the sugar into 
oar bom- acid and alcohol, during the process of fer- 
mentation. 

Attestation, dMcs-tai'-ahon (Lat. attestor, from ad, 
"tul icator, I call to witness), of a deed, will, or other 
instrument, to the execution of it in the presence of 
witnesses, who indorse or subscribe their names under 
a memorandum, to the effect that it was signed or 
executed iu their presence. In general, one witness is 
sufficient to attest a deed or other legal instrument ; 
but if it be executed in pursuance of a power which 
directs it to be done in the presence of a given number 
of witnesses, it will bo void unless it be attested by 
such number. The execution or acknowledgment of a 
will must be attested by at least two witnesses, who 
must both or all be present at the time of the execution 
or acknowledgment of it by the testator* and must 
subscribe their names as witnesses thereto in his pre- 
sence, and in the presence of each other. 

Attic, itt'-tik (Gr. aitikos, belonging to Attica), a 
term in Arch., applied to a low parapet-wall sur- 
rounding the top of a building, an4 placed on tho 
entablature. It in generally plain, but sometimes 
broken with pilasters, before which figures in high 
relief are placed, as in the Arch of Constantine. It 
was intended to conceal the roof, and give a more im - 
posing appearance to the building. In ancient archi- 
tecture its height varied greatly, but in modem times 
it is generally made equal to that of the entablature. In 
B uilding, the term is applied to rooms made in the roof 
of a house. An attic base, fa Arch., to that which , 
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ecmfcists of an wper aod lowertorus, separated by » 
sootia nod fillet*, measuring in height one-third the 
diameter of the column it supports. Itie commonly 
applied, now, ia the eoome fomftia the roof of modern 
dvvefiings. TfoeexpresBioa is also various!* employed 
iu other ways. Tima* sharp and subtle wit is often 
called AttiOOeascminff or salt; a witness that as incor- 
ruptible, an Attie wtnvas. , . ■■'■ : 

Airttto 2tatt*ox,'V*s» is that dialect of the Greek 
language ■which was spoken in Attica. It wua the most 
refined and polished of all the dialects of ancient 
Greece ; and init wrote Solon the lawgiver, Thucydides 
and Xenophon the historians, Aristophanes the comic 
poet, Plato and Aristotle the philosophers, and De- 
mosthenes the orator. When, after the Macedonian 
conquest, Greek became the language of literature and 
diplomftqy in most parts of the civilized world, the 
Attio came to be that dialect of the Greek which was 
generally adopted. 

Attititob, dt'-ti-tude,in Paint, and Sculp., the posi< 
tion and gesture of a figure, by which the sentiment 
or passion of the person represented is denoted. At- 
titude is to the limbs the same as expression to the 
features, and should foe natural, unconstrained, and 
varied, In a group of figures, the attitudes should be 
contrastive, and so composed as to balance and set off 
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ATtOBKKT, tit-tur’-nc (Lat. attomatus,^ ad, ioruo, 
and Fr. aUouimer', to turn), is one inan sot in the place 
of another, and who has authority given to him to act 
in the stead and place of him by whom he is delegated, 
in private contracts, agreements, and other matters 
of business. His authority must be by deed, which is 
called a letter or power of attorney, which requires a 
stamp of 30s. -{See Agent.) 

Attobwbt-at-Law answers to the proctor of the ' 
civilians. Formerly, every suitor (as now the defend- 
ant in criminal cases) wits obliged to appear in person. 
To remedy this inconvenience, and to regulate the 
admission and government of attorneys, several statutes 
have from time to time been passed, <he first of which 
was the statute of Westminster, the 2nd, o. 10 (temp. 
Edward I.). The following will apply as well to a 
solicitor ae an attorney. He must be articled, and 
serve his articles, for a term which has beeu fixed as 
follows ; — One who has taken a degree (specified in 
23 & 21 Viet, c. 127) a university, or been called to 
the bar, or been for ten years a land fide clerk to an 
attorney, three years ; in other cases, five. He must 
foe sworn to demean himself honestly; be admitted 
and enrolled, and take out an annual certificate, with- 
out which he cannot duly practise nor recover his fees. 
Before admission, he must pass an examination, to 
show he is qualified. No action can he commenced 
for his fees until on© month after his bill, signed by 
him, or his executor, administrator, or assignee, or, 
in the case of a partnership, by any of the partners, 
either with his own name or the name or style of the 
partnership, be delivered to the party to be charged 
therewith, or sent by the post to, Or left for him at bis 
counting-house, office of busiuess, dwelling-house, or 
last, known place of abode, or be inclosed in or accom- 
panied by a letter, signed in like manner, referring to 
such bill. His bill is subject to deduction or taxation by 
un officer of the court. ; and if it be taxed by the client, 
mid more than one-sixth be taken off, the attorney is 
liable to pay the costs attendant on the taxation. Being 
an officer of the court, ho is amenable to it for any 
malfeasance or misappropriation of moneys or securi- 
ties, or for improper conduct in his character of 
attorney; and the court may order payment or resti- 
tution, or fine, or commit him for contempt, suspend 
him from practising, or strike ^im off the rolls or the 
court. In the last two cases, the oth er courts in which 
foe Das been admitted wifi deal with him in a similar 
manner. If he be convicted of any offence, although 
not in bis character of an attorney, which would mate- 
rially affect his standing or position in society, the 
courts would alto strike him off the rolls. Neither an 
idiot, a married woman, nor an infant, can appoint an 
■ attorney. ; 

Attobney-Genebal, a great law officer of the 
crpwn, whose business is to exhibit informations, and 
prosecute for the crown in matters criminal, and 
inatitufceanits in the Exchequer for anything concerning 
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( 5*® kfcwtt**** or profits. His proper place 

1 foj court.upouany special matters at acrimfamlnottme 

°»*y °P?“ solemn Bad extreonliqWT occasion. ;for 
usually k« doe* not sit them, bat within thetariin 
the face of the court. The queen-consort is ql«o privi- 
leged to have an attorney-general. :'y * >i: 

Attqbitey or Tins Decay Court or LurcASTBU is 
the second officer in that court, placed as assessor to 
the chancellor of the court. 

Attobwment, (Lot attomanentum; 

Old Fr. attoumert to turn over to)* in Daw, is the 
act of professing or agreeing to become tenant to a 
new landlord, ou the alienation of property, or on its 
being recovered in an action of enactment. In the 
latter case, the attornment is to prevent the necessity 
of tbe tenant being actually turned out of possession, 
under the process, to give possession to the plaintiff, 
by virtue of the judgment in the action. 

Attkibute, &t' -tri-lute (Hat, attriluo, from od, to, 
and iribuo, I give or bestow), is properly a quality 
or property ascribed to or belonging to a person or 
thing. Or the several attributes belonging to any 
substance, some are termed essential, — those that are 
necessary to it, and go to form its character, as ex- 
tension and attraction to matter; others ore termed 
accidental, as rouodness in wood, or learning in a mah. 
In Theol., it denotes the several qualities and perfec- 
tions which we conoeive in God, and which constitute 
his proper essence ; as justice, gc&duess, truth, wisdom, 
&c. Some distinguish them into negative^ and .positive 
or affirmative ; the former being such as remove him 
from whatever is imperfect in the creature^ os infinity, 
immutability, immortality ; the latter being such us 
assert some perfection in him, which is in and of him- 
self, and which, in the creature, in anymcasure. ia from 
him ; as goodness, holiness, wisdom. Others divide 
them into absolute and relative, or into communicable 
and incommunicable. — In Log., the attributes are the 
predicates of any subject, or what may bo affirmed or 
denied of anything. 

Attbjlhutes, aL’-tri-butes (Lat. ad, to, and tribuo, 

I give), a term used in the Fine Arts, to signify cer- 
tain symbols which accompany, distinguish, and cha- 
racterize certain figures and allegories. Thus, the 
eagle and thunderbolt are the attributes of Jupiter; 
the caducous is the attribute of Mercury ; the trident 
of Neptune. Love is always represented with a bow 
and quiver ; Justice with a ‘balance and sword, &e. 

Attbibctivks, at-trib'-u-tive, in Gram., are words 
which are significant of attributes; as adjectives, 
verbs, and participles, wbioh are attributes of sub- 
stances, aud ud verbs, which denote the attributes only 
of attributes. Mr. Harris calls the former attributives 
of the first order ; the latter attributives Of the second 
order. - ' 

Attjiition, tit - f rith' - on (Lat. afirihu, worn or 
rubbed down), in Geol., t he wearing aud smoothing of 
rock-surfaces by tbe passage of water charged with 
gritty particles, by the descent of glaciers, or by the 
passage of sand-drift. 

Atwoou's Machine. (See Gbavttatios;) 

Aucklandia, awk-l&nd'-i-d, in Bot., a gen. of 
plants Wlonging to the nat. ord. Composites. The most 
interesting species is A . coshes, a native of Cashmere, 
the root of which is supposed to have constituted the 
costa* of the ancients. This root is commonly known 
in the north-western parts of India by the name of 
orris-root. It must not, however, foe confounded with 
the true orris-root, which is furnished by a plant be- 
longing to a very different order. (See IBIS.)' 

Auction, awk'-shon (Lat. augeo, <we£um; Gr,avxo, 
increase ; Lat . audio, an increasing), a method of Sell- .. 
ing property by competition. Sales by auction are con- 
ducted ou different principles, according to the custom 
affecting particular trades, localities, or effects. Tn© 
most general mode is for a professional map, called 
an auctioneer, to offer the property for side to persons 
assembled together *by advertisement, who compete 
for the purchase by biddings, or omsrs of sums of 
money ; and the person who bids lost, or the highest 
amount, is declared the purchaser, Sales of*m» 
nature are governed by conditions which bind both 
the seller a ad purchaser. A bidder may retract his 
G2 ' 
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Auctioneer 


bidding before the fidl of tiw hammer.*? *J**?° n 
by any means prevent; other person? 
wjwnst him> he ww^flptejgal of 

although he iDty hiitA v deposit. ® Tendof 

employ fbrfchepnrpoee 

of uniting pem W intention of 
purchasin&be must announce it, Or the «de ityoW* 

If any wmttl or iheudttlent inisrepweentation of the 
property or chattel put tip for sale be made, cither in 
the description or otherwise, the purchaser is not 
bound to complete the sale, and he can compel a return 
by the auctioneer of the purchase or deposit money, 
or eudh peart o£ it a* will make up the deficiency m 
value. Ip a Butch auction, the auctioneer commences 
by naming a hit* price, and gradually reduces it until 
smne peiSoh^incAes with kiaoffer. In some cases, 
auction sales, or biddings, are effected by a impute- 
glass or in^t of candle, and the bidder immediately 
preceding the runningout of the sand, ortheertin* 
guishment ofthe light, is declared the purchaser. 

Aooxxoiross, aw^eko-neer, a person licensed to 
sell property by public biddings.. He may vary the 
conditions of sale before a bidding is made. He is the 
ageutbOthof the vendor and purchaser, and, as Buob, 
may bind both. He ie entitled to hold the purchase 
or deposit money as stakeholder for both parties, nntil 
the contract be completed, without paying interest 
for it, and he is personally liable to the purchaser if 
he pay it to the vendor before completion. If both 
parties set up a title to the deposit, he can compel 
them to interplead to establish the right. He has a 
special property in goods sold, and may maintain an 
action against the purchaser for the price. If h© sell 
without declaring who is his principal, the purchaser 
can comps! him to complete the contract. 

AocuhA, / 'btt?-Jbi'-&u, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 
ing to ihe pat. ord. Cvrnaceas. The only known species 
is A. japonicu, which, as its name implies, is a native 
of Japan. It Was introduced into Britain as a hot- 
house plant, but was soon found to be hardy enough 
to flourish in exposed situations. It is now a very 
common ornamental shrub, especially in the parks and 
suburban gardens of large towns. It is remarkable 
for its diining pale-green leaves mottled with yellow, 
which haye obtained for it the common name of 
Variegated Laurel. The plant is dioecious, that is to 
soy, the male and female flowers are produced by 
separate individuals, The female plant is alone known 
iu tiffs cbnutry; hence it never yields seed, and ean 
only he propagated by layering, or by slips or cuttings. 

AUDIENCE, ax'-di-ente (Lit. audio, I hear), denoteB 
the attention that is given to a person while speaking, 
or persons listening to a public speaker singer, or 
other performer. The ceremony ot the admission ot 
ambassadors or public ministers to a king to deliver 
the credentials of their sovereign is likewise called an 
nudienOe. Tn History it is the name of certain tribu- 
nals Or courts of justice established by the Spaniards 

in America. „ . . , 

AvDtTOB, <M r -dMor (Bat. audio, I hear) , in a general 
sense, one who listens or attends to anything; in Jvn- 
glieh Law, an officer of the crown or some great person 
who makes * yearly examination of the accounts of 
the under-officers. Eeceivers-general of fee-farm rents 
are netted auditors. The auditors of the imprest were 
officers -Of the Exchequer appointed to take the ac- 
counts of the receivers oi^ublic revenues. The present 
Board of ^mmUsioners, exercising the duties formerly 
divided bot^eon various departments of the Exchequer, 
was constituted in 1806. In France, the members of 
the Dhambro desComptes were divided into comeillers- 
matfre* and wn$cilters*auditeurs. In Com., auditors 
• are persons appointed to examine, vouch, and certify 
the correctness of the accounts of a public company 

Ot A&! 0 Br, aw'-m***, in Anat.is a termiiMjhedto 
certain parts of the organs of hearing j as the auditory 
news meatufl auditorms, &c. (See EiJ.) 

auaudience) , an assem- 
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ckardh, ytffcaj. h « » a *it<^ra, 

nlied tb; tisAt fmrt at the building wbere the people 

S^ S ^&ed, imdhefir the Gcepel ; it is ao* 
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ascertain the nature ofthe sttbsoU, ttwnerals» or 
whether water is existing in a certain 
Acgite, aw'-jito, .a species of horaweude. «oow» 
also as pyroxene. It is found in many •volcanic rooks, 
such as basalt and porphyry, and eoftsfoti of 

\Z ft i greenish-black or entirely 


Augsburg Oflnfeaaioft 


of lime and magnesia, *» - 

black, add is generally more or less trausluceiit, 
according to the amount of msnganeeeana mo con- 
tained in it. It crystallises in hexagonal prisms* ter- 
I minated by dihedral summits. ^transparent green 
variety found in the Tyrol is used m jewellery* Hsuy 
gave it the name of pyroxene. 

Augmentation, Coubtot. (Set Cotmm) 

AcGsnruG Confession, owgt'-boorg, m Beol^Jiwt-# 
is the name given to that important profession of faith 
of the Lutheran church which was laid before the 
great diet of Augsburg in 1530. The emperorCharlesV., 
in order to bring about an amicable settlement of the 
religious differences that were then existing in Ger- 
many, summoned a diet of the empire to meet at 
Augsburg, and requested the Protestants to bring 
before it a short summary of those doctrines in which 
they differed from the church of Itome. John, elector 
of Saxony, therefore applied to his Wittenberg theo- 
logians, at whose head was Luther, to draw up article* 
of their faith, and to lay them before him at Torgau. 
These Torgau articles formed the baais of the Augsburg 
Confession, which was drawn up at Augsburg, by 
Melanctbon, assisted by other distinguished theolo- 
gians, and approved of by Luther, who, however, 
could not appear at Augsburg, but remained atCobnvg, 
not far distant, being under the ban of the empire. 
It is characterized by the clear methodical style of 
Melanctbon, as well as by that gentle conciliatory 
spirit for which lie was distinguished. Hi* evident 
intention was to approximate as much aa possible to 
the doctrines of the church of Romo, defining, at con- 
siderable length, the heretical «rrors which they both 
agreed in rejecting, and moderating, as much as pos- 
sible, the points' of difference between them. He 
sought to establish the doctrines of Protestantism, 

I not only on the authority of Scripture, but also on 
1 that of the Fathers, especially Augustine^ from whom 
the Romanists could hardly dissent, and who could 
not be accused of heresy. It consists of twenty-eight 
articles, twenty-one of which state the principles of 
their belief aa regards faith and doctrine ; the remain- 
ing seven treat at Bora© length of those point* in which 
they differ from tlm church of Rome. The following 
are the subjects of the several articles:— 1. Of God*. 
2. of original sin ; 3. of the person and mediation of 
Christ; 4. justification ; 5. preaching and the sacra- 
ments; 6. faith ; 7 and 8. the Church; 9. baptism; 
10. the Lord's Supper; 11. confession; 12. repentance; 
13. the use of sacraments; 14. church government; 

ie tAalifiifiAn frn Ko nMMrrAn « 
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good works: 21. saints to be respected, not wor- 
shipped . The abuses that bad crept into the Church 
were— 22. Denying the sacramental cup to the laity ; 
23. imposing celibacy on the clergy ; 24. of the mass : 
25. of confession ; 26. of fast* and other ceremonies 
of human invention; 27. of conventual vows ; 28* _of 
I oivll and ecclesiastical power. It* authors evidently* 
had no intention of making It ft permanent or im- 
mutable standard 
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the expressions uneu. xjjwow •»«««. 'v-t- 
tbe diet on the 25th of June, 1530.* The 
logians, headed by Faber, wte ~ 

Confession, which was also read betera we mevin 
the month of August Of the same year* Melanctbon 
answered it inbui "Apologjr the Augsburg Con* 
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£,the ceremonies, superstitions, 

announcement* made 

■ oy • v:pii4;;'-wjiiflhi constituted their 

supposed amende and inspiration. Public anguxies 
were, ^i. App«sraBce«m the heavens, u thunder and 
lightnitm, , w marked the place where the 
flash of%htniagOrJginated, and where it disappeared. 
He etooa on aft elevated place, where he had a full 
view of all jmoundhixa. After the sacrifices had been 
mode, and solemn prayers offered, be took his station, 
hiaihee towards the east, his head covered, and point- 
ing withbis staff to that portion of the heavens within 
the iimitsof which ho proposed to make his obser- 
vations. Oh the left were the propitious, on the right 
the unpropitious omens. 2. The cries and the flight 
of birds. Predictions founded on the observations 
of birds were properly called auepices, and were com- 
mon among the Greeks, who took them from the Chal- 
deans. They afterwards became bo important, that, 
among the Romans, nothing of consequence in peace 
or war was undertaken without consulting birds, whose 
continual flight was supposed to give them -universal 
knowledge. They were propitious or unpropitious, 
oither from their species, or from the circumstances in 
■w hich they appeared. The birds of a prophetic cha- 
racter were divided into two principal classes,— those 
•whoso flight and those whose cry was indicative of 
future events. In the latter class were included the 
raven, the crow, the night-owl, and the cock ; in the 
lormer were the eagle, the crow, the raven, the kite, 
nnd the vulture. The two last were always unpropi- 
tious. The eagle, on the contrary, was propitious 
when be flew from left to right; the crow and the 
raven were propitious on the left, and unpropitious on 
the right. Thirdly* the willingness or unwillingness of 
chickens to eat was considered ominous. The former 
•was interpreted as a good omen, the latter as a bad 
one. Chickens were made use of particularly in war. 
Resides these three principal classes, certain omens 
were drawn from quadrupeds ; such os a beast crossing 
a path, or being seen in an unusual place; or from 
occurrences more or less uncommon; as sudden melan- 
choly, eneesing, spilling the salt upon the table, <kc. 
Although the augurs explained the majority of the 
signs, and taught now the gods could be appeased, yet 
the right of inquiring how war would terminate be- 
longed qnly to the commander-in-chief ; and its fortu- 
nate or unfortunate issue was attributed to him alone. 
--Ref, English Cyriop»d?o— Arts and Sciences. 

Augu&s, «w y -gwr* (Lat. augures ). —Among the peo- 
ple of ancient Italy, in common with all rude nations, 
it was imagined that in every occurrence which could 
not be understood there was a special manifestation of 
the wfll of the gods. The power of reading and inter- 
preting thewe rigns wpui supposed to be a peculiar gift 
conferred on the favoured mortal from his birth . A 
superstition offering so strong a hold upon the minds 
of the peopio was i^tmed to account by tne astute poli- 
ticians of Rome, and the College of Augurs was insti- 
tuted at the very earliest period of Roman history. 
Augurs were a certain sort of priests, who predicted 
- future events and ahhoupced to the people the will of 
"the god*. They were consulted both in public and 
private affairs, and their influence in the state was 
very great. By merely pronouncing the words Alb 
<H* (another day), they coUld diasolve the assembly of 
the people, and annul all the decrees that had been 

S iwsed at the meeting, The original number of augurs 
^ ; • ' Cicero, 

himself an augur, says that Romulus associated three 
«***» with hfia^ ^ two. The 
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him, being that 
victories. 

July had, in like manner, bean Qumtifai “ ' “ ' 
changed by Juhua CmsaTj and aa ' 
one days, the senate, iu order tt 
not be behind Cmsar, decreed that _ 
have thirty-one days, and that, for tfe... 
should be taken away from February. 

Auoubtine Monks, a : 

in the church of Rome, who follow tb 
of Augustine prescribed to them -hyi 
IV., in 1266. There had arisen, ^ 

several religions orders, which 
the design of uniting into one congrcgjtUtin* 
was carried out by his successor. At 
order is divided into several branches; 
of 8t. Paul, the Jeronymitans, monks 
and the Barefooted Augustine*, the last: 
by a Portuguese in 1674, and 
Clement VIII. in 1600 and 1602, . 
of St. Augustine is, briefly, that the 
all things in common ; that the rich . 
order are to sell their possessions and give 
poor; that nothing is to be received With* 
the superior ; that they are never to eat 
monastery ; that* when they go abroad, 41 
two together in company ; that they are to 
first part of the morning in labouring with! 

and the rest in reading. They have Saturday TTrrrr ,. 

them to provide themselves with nece8saries,nod*re 
permitted to drink wine on Sundays ; andif atauytime 
they are obliged to retire through persecution, they 
are to betake themselves immediately tp 
whither their superior is withdrawn. These, with 
several other precepts relating to charity, modesty, 
chastity, and other Christian virtues, constitute what 
is 'cabled the Rule of Augustine^ which wa* read to 
the monks once a week. The Auguatines ayeclothed 
in black, and make one of the Ibor orders of mendi- 
cants. The degeneracy of the order in the 34th cen- 
tury led to the formation of now societies, among 
which was the Saxon, one to which Martin Luther 
belonged. Since the French revolution, theprder has 
been entirely suppressed in France, SpSah^Ahd Por- 
tugal, and partly in Italy and South Germany ; and 
even in Austria and Naples it has been decreasing. It 
is most powerful in Sardinia and America. 

Auk, Gee at, awk ( Alca *'»prn«wh— Althourii this 
bird has occasionally been met with on the British, 
coast, the northern latitudes are more congenial to its 
habits; and hence, owing to our limited scquainlanoe 
with the inhabitants of the Arctio regioh*, ft ta not 
very well known. In the oofleothm of tha . ^British 
Museum there is a male specimen of tbiabsrd, which was 
sent to Mr. Bullock during hi* tour'^ 

This was oue of a solitary pair seen ip tboee regions : 
the female was killed a little time previous to Mr. Bul- 
lock’s arrival. That gentleman took part in a long 
chase of the male, but was unsuccesaMj the auk, 
although pursued by a sir-oared boat, making its way 
under water with remarkable celerity. The wings ot 
the great auk are but partially developed In length 
it measures about three, feet* and its wings scarcely 
exceed four inches. Though the Wing* are almost use- 
less for aerial locomotion, they are well adapted for 
assisting the bird’s progress ''4pbdL&^' : \w*|K|riat^A v 
north these birds may be found is not known ; so fkr, 
however, as our Arctic cxplorws hkire ^etriaioa, the 
great auk has always been seen. |tk. movements on 
land are somewhat awkwfttd j antLwdeed, ifc is alto- 
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THE GREAT ELK 


AVftm Xm&tM {Vna A&e). « the most diminutive 
c£ the m teib*, and the hardiest The colder and 
W0de£ the region, these do they seem to congregate 
jo larger ftocka, and enjoy the inclement weather 
with as much relish as their human companions the 
In the loeabty ot Bathn s Bay thiy are 
foundiularge flocks , also at Melville Inland On the 
itthospiteble wflds of Spitzbergen aud Greenland thou 
amp of these birds imd a home Here they watch 
fee the b*eakmg Up of the ice, and tht n swarm down 
rangpHaAl, »»d busily search for the a rustacea in the 
foiurea of the broken ice 11 very rarely visits this 
«Mf} indeed, those that have bu a seen are more 
probably Storm blown castaways than visitors in search 
of i kmk& lor the season The little auk is a compact, 
stoat h&rd, about tune inches in length The upper 
parts «f the plumage c a.re mostly black, the checks 
and under-parts white, the legs yellowish brown the 
bill black; In cummer the front of the neck winch 
during the winter is black, assumes a paler hue It 
lays ope egg; of a pale bluish green, and, like the pre 
ceding, affects the mgtu st clifts 
ApK, lUzQ^KXi { Aka tarda) t larger than the 

preceding i when full grown, it measures about fitti en 
inches fc» length and twenty seven at tobs the wings 
TbiS m found also m the Arctic regions , but, 

mu&ft the! geest auk, *s a freqaeuter of warmer oh 
mates, including the coasts of Gieat Britain, Trance, 
Holland, and Germany These birds lake up their 
abode On the highest cliffs attainable, and live together 


m kmgO fipek& # associating with the guillemots a id 
hittowuboft. About May the auk colonies begin tneir 
task; Of kumbation, sitting closely together in 1 ou 4 
one above the other It is very remarkable, that, 
although $be razor-billed auk lays but one egg, and so 
many hundred* are accumulated on the chflfc at om 
time, without any kmd of covering to d< note theur re 
spectsve owners, no inconvenience is occasioned , ever) 
auk knows its own egg, and probably m no instance is 
the phlemty ot a young bird questionable It has 
otMptffcmud some wonder how the eggs of the auk are 
kept eoseour* on the small ledges on which they are 
laid, J0&. Hi t in remarked, that if a human hand were to 
rembv* one, the most delicate artifice would latl to 
retdode^ m«0*«w»re a position The balancing powers 
Ot the *ak are, however, considerably overrated , lor it 
b««h#aiiiiafs^a<td that the egg « attached to the spot 
by * gihtfhW eubeiauce, with which it is, when newly 
iw4, «cmmU 'Thb rhacw-baied auk is very common in 
Scotland* pm mjfe? Eabndes are several breeding 
plmvoA moot interesting is the little 


On the i 

the turf, heoceto hl 

selected by the auks: while ] 
are stationed the gaxUemots a 
coming almost to high-water: 

A true CotrcrcNfc* anAfek (t*t, <ntfa*, l 

name of a council of the 014 German « __ _ 

in German, the Kmchshtf hefft, ft im Mg 01 power 
to the Imperial Chamber, which was the ki|&«ke<mrt 
ns the empire When the Estate* Obliged tlmomperor, 
in 1465, to establish the const of the ImpenH^ftamber,, 
he still retained about h» const persons tot leaking 
after the aft ana of his crown lands, and ferptapanug 
matters for the Imperial Chamber. la theappe^meui 
of these, the emperor would not allow WMJmtea the 
same influence that they possessed in wt Imperial 
Chamber The mombeis of the Aulm Council also- 
came to take oognutauec of judicial processes, and the 
I statta frequently complained of this after 1602 In 
15>9 its organization was more determined, and, by 
the peace of* Westphalia, it was recognized as the 
second of the two supieme courts of the empire, and 
equal in dignity to the Imperial Chamber* It was 
composed ol a president, a Mee -president, and eighteen 
i ounciliors all chosen and paid by the emperor, but 
a part oi them, at least, ware to be taken not from 
Austria, but from the other stales of the empire, and 
si* weie to be Protestants If the Protestant coun- 
cillors weie unanimous upon any point, the votes of 
the rest (cold not overthrow them The eouncillom 
wore divided into a bench oi counts and lords, and a 
bench oi learntd me n, with no distinction, except that 
the latter, who were generally raised to the rank d 
nohha ieo< vtd a higher sd -try lhe viee-chanced* 1 
of the cmpiu , hi poiut< I b> the t lector of Mams, had 
also a scat m the council and a voice after the pi evi- 
dent Under the exclusive jurisdiction of this court 
were — 1 All feudal questions m which the emptror 
waB immediately concerned , Z all quest ions of appeal 
on the part of the Estate* fioin decisions minvuui ot 
lac ouperor in mmoi courts* i all matters concerning 
tht mipi nal jurisdiction m Italy Ita decisions wero 
submitted to the emperc r<oi hi« approbation, on whu h 
they 1 1 < ame law It d d not in any way interfere in 
tin pc htical or state jilairs ot the empire 1 he council 
toast d at the death of oath empcroi, and had to bo 
1 tconstria ted ly his bu tes»or It dually ceased to 
exist on tut i xtuic f i m of the German empire, m loot 

AtruAMUcE v aw rm ti ai'^e e t m Hot , theOrango 
fam , a rat ord of dicotyledonous plants, consisting 
of tre<s and uhi ub» often of great beauty The otdtr 
is n eluded m the sub class 3 here are 

twenty tiiree genera, and about ninety -five species* 
chiefly natives ti the East Indies, but generally dis- 
tnbuted i y the agency oi man throughout the warmer 
legions oi the globe Their flowers are regular, and 
usually odoriferous their fruits succulent and sub- 
acid, being examples of the hetferidmm (which 
I be plants abound in receptacles t ont&mfag essential 
oils, which art rnuth usedun perfumery, for flavouring* 
aud ft r other purposes The oils are especially nbem- 
lnnt in the leaves, the petals, and the nndof tbo fruit. 
The latter also contains a bitter feme principle The 
edible fruits known as the orange, lemon. lime, shad- 
dock, citron, pompolmoose, forbidden fruit, Indian 
Lael, aud wampee fruit are the produce of thk order. 
(bee Cirnvti, JKaw, Febonia, Cooxxa.) 

AnarLu (See Cmaysaws ) 4 

Aureola, aw re' -a Id (Jbat , of the colour of gold), in 
Pamt , the glory With which ancient painters encircled 
the heads of the H0I3 Family, saints, martyrs, and con- 
fessors, m their pictures, 

Atmans, aw -re-us (tat amm* gold), ftSeamn gold 
coin, the value of whieh, acooramg tp Tacitus, was 
18* i other writers, however, make it of diflerent 
values, bet ween 12s, and 41 m It ireq^it vw nearly 
2d0* avoirdupois* J 

Auaxo Acud, aw>*rilt (Latu wnm, terminal «> 
(AuO,).— Teronde of gol& then hydrftted, mddjr 
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12 parts of tin ftttd # partai of 3 , 

and mixed with Tpprts of flowent « 

sol ammoniac. Twmtxture ia hct 
to redness, until the white lames at iittrfc i 

to be disengaged, the bisulphide .reuiafoi^ 

the form of hexagonal plates of fight $0 

metallic appearance. Some y oars maocb/ '*$» , 

taken out by Messrs, Parker ' A • s . 

of copper and zino, which they. . fmurtl -' 

Mosaic gold. The Hpecillc»lion dir^ted 


jJaW \ 

dwiM^hos of * *fe» needle 

wrwoifiate to the agitation of 

always greater ' when the quick 

tt were observed to take place 

, j. The aurora is most frequent 

•.•in.'hiSh latitudes, towards either pole; 

^eteot is $&t confined to these parts, as Dr. 

moat brilliant displays 

- ,«. l^lphSSlEd'-yrea. Under the tropical sky of India; 

And .have . recorded instances of its _. . . . o .. „ f v ._ 

"‘““‘'‘“ieefr • in 4 he equatorial districts of the globe.” j quantities of copper and zinc are fototj.;* 

:,‘ 0 ^flto'did aurora borealis was Been from the ; lowest temperature at which the foi — ' 
fc ’’-‘ , jA^jNbJR|f«flw^p* • -atttl the published description j when they are to be well stirred auA 

toe best idea of the brilliancy of this meteor I Small quantities of zinc are then added , -- t*. 

eolonrs, and arcs. The approach of j until the alloy assumes the desired colour? "/It 
%^aip 0 e .indicated by a peculiar brightness in } eential that tho heat should bo aa-low:**\|^j«ra^ . 

lipear the horizon upon the afternoon - prevent the rapid evaporation of the zinc. 

WT ^, fLyt , 1 .jm it was observed. Shortly after sun. i A in? ear Potarixr, p(r-t<W-i-fr.~-U fuldadl to ' 

... . ( . gradually roue above the northern j a solution of t.erchloride of gold, it abstract* tfee-whojo ' ' 
hdiPh^hi And «oon assumed the form of an arc of re- ! of the salt from the water, and floats upon tho fop in 
ten degrees in height and seventy degrees [ a 5 el low layer. This compound, which is aimpty A 
ijji‘vi(iridthi' It continued to increase iri intensity of | solution of terchloride of gold in other, was formpiriy 
light> ©xpauding to tho western point of the horizon ; used medicinally under tho above name. 

‘ .ahd^Wjf-flvo degrees to the eastward of north, which i Aract-tTATioV, twt'-kttl-l&i'mhm (hat. timcuUarr, 

■ of; the aurora a hundred and fifty-five ' to listen), in Mod., is a term applied to the .method of 

deg^iipa. A brigbt, flame-coloured rainbow-like arc, j ascertaining the healthy or diseased elate of certaia 
and four degrees broad, next emanated ; organs, by attending to tho sounds they prpthve. 
carved edge of the aurora to nn altitude of ; either on being struck, or in the natural ; «rfor,nianti< 
thlrtyi-fiye degrees, and, while it remained stationary, j of their functions. In a stricter sense, the term a««- 
a beautiful ^ train bo w-liko arch still more brilliant end- j cult alien is confined to the latter of these m , the 
^«^,;..apsraiBff'' up, so t hat the two bows presented | former being termed percussion, Auacu'tattun is 
themselves ah the same time. -After undergoing many ; either immediate or direct, by the - unassisted or or 
^«-r«jn u an .interval of an hour and a half's • mediate, by means of instruments. Thus is o no 0 . 

• dqfotibn, -a .'.great many columns of light, the aurora | most, ■important discoveries of modern medical 
■■ towards the horizon, bat presently ! for, though Hippocrates gives directions how, by aas- 

,it increased in altitude, and vivid coruscations radiated ■ cultafiou, fluids are to be detected in the thorax, yet the 
from yevory part of its arc, ami, on .intermixing with \ subject seems to have attracted wo attention for many 
each q^har, formed wide columns, which were so grand j centuries In 17G1, Leopold Avenbrugge- , a pbraicfau 
tints as to astonish every spectator. In j of Vienna, published «, small volume in Latin, entitled 
less than three hoars after its first appearing the I Invention novum fix partMMion* thnracir kumani, ut 
aurora, had spread. at least t.wo-third'j over the heavens, ] nitfno, abff.rnmn intemi mWoria-worfoi* d-fitytndi. The 
vrhen larg;e pa^pendiculnr columns ami short, pointed, J work, however, excited little notice till it. w hs translated 
-ii»^Ui^y«<»rtisi<lAii(>n9 rising upwards., glittering like j into French in IhOH by Cor wart. 8 oon after this the 
spears with conical points, in nearly parallel rows, now practice of percussion 1 -came general in France ami 
ruixittg add the: dirid ng, all passing through red, I other parts, and wa? attended with reoults lar morn 
; •Crimson, green, and purple tints ; eo ! precise and certain than had been uttiripataHL" , ; -Jfw 
'jappeaniuee over ho vast an. expanse of the i 1416 the subject, received an immense impetus Iron* 
heavens was exceedingly grand, particularly as it was j Laennec's inv mtiou of tin stethoscope, (*V«e - 

eocntiaeted by the ceruiean sky and the spangled eon- } THO.sr.WK A An-eultation is chiefly vaiunble as threw# 
of the southern portion of its hemisphere, j ing light, upon the diseases of the organs of circulation 
Two 'hqulfs later, the aurora having passed through j and respiration in the chest, fly carefully studying 
many more phases of beautiful 'luminosity, there was ! the varieties of sound (often extremely slightl produced 
a. ■ uiaplay of about twelve or fourteen plowing t by the organs in health and disease, the ski.mil .physj. 

the 'aurora, after which a perfectly red ! clan is able to judge of t;.<» condition, of these organ h 

A '•-'•'** 1 ' with the greatest accuracy, and r.nus .dHeufaitfl adopt; 

the bent means of arresting incipient disease.. 
ArsncicM. (ocr? Arcruika.) 

ArsTtn's FLOTTixa-ScAi.t-^ ; — The prinmjde of theso 


degrees above the aurora, became 
visfldeJ ttppearauceH, with some Hligiit inouill- 

tratidhs^ ^i^ined during two hours and a half, when 
the ‘.jnei«*t«orfe pbenomcua began to diaap- 
•Miller’s Chfi t ,iic«t Tfaj*v.™ ; 
VAurovp b^rmlv; Dal ton’s Me- 
and the Fhxlmoplurtil Trnu** 
XXIX. xxxiv. &c. “The occurrence of 
• ;>»y* Mr. Broke in bis Natural 

11 has invariably been found, both at 
Qr^Awim and elaewhcre.to be accompanied by con- 
did»Sk0S2E«ftie disturbance ; and especially when 
brlHt^^j^riasi^ are observed to shoot up towards 
tbff-'- --niefliwstiona of tbo declination and 
smeously ; but discharges 
of not seem to have any 

: instruments, for tho 

- w-lwidt- :flnsbea has been fw- 
^3feed. :, ftfc:t0* , ce«wigh ) and. no corresponding 
by the register. ” 

l^i>*^-|kr4C36C‘. itoA. tmnm, 

in' Min,, an ore of 
«»d *llri!>r. •' 

-d* ¥<#&&?.■ 0fyfcyv)tM 

txpldiivin pfeparafivo, j 


bilateral dmildc-oflaofc plot ting -scales Is extremely 
r.implc and eourenieni . The ends of the eealo bat e 
bra^s cross-pieces, with “ « I ation -pointers ‘ By ad- 
justing the scale so that the “ stntion-jpd^texa'*' - «r» 
upon flic baso-line, the aer«.‘ oflhe odiBet adale is mfcdu 
to coincide with this line. The otftmt seal$ ludttjg gra- 
duated right and left from zero, th^ pfl^dte on either 
hand can be plotted with facility at* fast aa they are 
read oil' front the field-book. The trouble and delay 
of either shifting the scale or going ovpf the aurveV 
twico (once for right oflRscta and tmyc for 4©fk 
>s thus obviated. Th* CiviL'Enginae * • m£ AntUt&i f * ' 
Journal thus further describes tbit* ttaeful inve.ntiou ; 
— “ In each cross-piece are two rteel ftpring points, 
which are worked by a screw ivitb a tuitted bead. By 
these the ends of the scale are fixed down to the paper 
and drawing-board, ao that the draughtsman has only 
the care of moving the set square forward as the plot- 
ting proceeds ; the right hand is thus left at entire 
liberty for the ««o el’.^e'i^e'kdf.'br 'tbaj^oidii'.oi* pen, 
so that the delineation oaa bo carried forward at the 
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„ 'wNfi - 

> space ta just wide 

, i to be set m it, so aa to 

„ Jftb# Males, the left-hand Bcaie being j 

.__ % iW» , i»**n&ment at least three chains 
w »de 0 the bftse-liD 0 am be plotted In 
tflA Male W given, graduated on either 

wans cross-pieces form T heads, so ns to 

IW# tjfc * #w6i0n-pointeri * for each aide of the 
; arrangement in stated to bn less to«il>, 
wt bemg more readily fixed to existing 
0 H third pattern the * station pointer a * < an 
_ i consblerabie distance from the edge of the 
M mfm pxe od a brass bar wlmh slides either 
f jMtok-ahd-pinion movement 1 his is ml ended 
not mih foi smveys, bat tor 
pmtkmn, fox which, no doubt, it affords snue 
Into* The ’racks must, ot course, tie nmikel 
at tbe^han be act to amt the length of offset 
I far Which they are intended, They ought to 
" he, ahA rather stiff , and, if not furnished with 
$u|ts to pin their ends down to the board 
t be clamped by the same movement tli it pms 
|he Seale This method affords maihed fai ihties 
ioif plotting In all oases where the offsets do not c xrerd 
a certain limit, fttld it will not fad to recommend itself 
a& it bffeetB a considerable saving of time, both m 
{dotting from a field-book and m plotting tc^ari ducerl 

AuktraiAAS MaRNA, ait* fun h tit v « m , a sac 
chttiftne substance, exuded spontaneously by the leaves 
of several species ot burahjptu*, 01 gum tree, uatiw s 
■of Australia. It resembles manna, but dm snot contain 
maiimtc, the awedt principle being a peculiar Kind ot 
sugar, to which the name wo htm has been given It 
fa chid W drop from the leaves of i’ uanvjna m 
pieces sometimes as large as almonds 

AV«t caff 8|aJ?i», ar^-futl (bat at t thf, southern, 
m^tm. a sign), au expression apphtd lo the last six 
dgnB Ot the ssomac , ttuwielv , the autumnal signs I ibra , 
$0#rpm, and Sagittarius, and the wintir «Mgns Capn 
-COrnus, Aquarius, and Place •>, because they lie to the 
ot the equinoctial 

, nc 4ft ot tit (Gr au f hntt k > , authentu, 

i» a tortu applied to some thing of estab 
Ottty, something which ia what* it appears 
A pkqfoqm t )0 be. It is usually applied to a writing 
b|t Uocmaetit written by tbo person, at the time, or 
tMMpF the Circumstances, that it asserts or implies 
XfOttoimes a distinction is made between authentic 
liM genuine * the lormer referring to the statement 
madeky an autkoi, the laftei to the authorship itself , 
fcof! tins distinction is not very gr ner illy observed 
To determine the authenticity ot a document is often 
of i>h& utmost importance, and it belongs to the highest 
Mpd pf criticism. The proof is of two kinds, internal , 
fmfy the fotm and contents of the document i( self, 
and oktermd, mnn the evidence of others. 

An Titos, on '4/m (Lat. am lot JV patent), is ap- 
plied to one who cieates or producer anything, or one 
top writes upon any subject, an opposed to a trans- 
fer yt compiler. It is given bv way of eminence to 
imtOj 4S tbs Author of the universe Ike teim ih also 
“ ....... a. to the original inventor or <Ubco- 

4 to n#w «t or print ipW. 

(Lat anHorttan), generally 
' ^ or power to command and make 

ss royal authority, parental authority 
1 or religious matters, it is the assumed 
lation attributed to rertam fathers, councils, 
^ li W. “Authority,'’ says Bishop Iioadley, 

_J»t and most irreconcilable enemy to 

, tttgnmeut that this world ever furnished/* 
f totoity that the 4ews and heathens 
Ttrtffhfl ofJDhriatianity - aod it was by 
Hi that tm Boman Catholics attempted 
Utatofa of the principles of the 



533^S»BH«S ms 
•SBJSffi* osL,^, 

it if, life; and graplo, l 1 

of a person, written by bidi»ml(L * 

biography be interesting and last 

so is a well-written autobiewrito't 

case the actions of the individual ari 
distant 0, and their motives 
in the latter the actions aye 
are 111 general well known. Xn XM 
how the man hwnseli viewed hie 
hi the former, how they apj 
almost impossible, and, perhaps, trad 
autobuigiapher should disclose With 
partiality the whole particulars of hu 
the real motives of lus actions; but in 
to conteal them becomes of itself * „ 
t loBiire He betrayrS hmiself when hi 
it, and the more cautious he is to 
Henson, the more manifest do they 
merits of an autobiography kST in _ , 
sinccio and complete as possible Xn r . 
lomes valuable m a psychological pofpl 
throwing light upon the mental cwdtfch 
Among the most celebrated works of tl " 

‘ ( onlesflions” of 8t, Augustine and } 
nutobiogrnphy of Go the (WaJifh^t ttfl 

a woik of thiR tlaas, is of comparatp ^ 

as it w&8 wntti n m bis old age, long mtotp tni ^ 
and as it is bf hevert to partake too much pf U11 
olomeut 1 Vnother kind ot autobmgWKM^tti 
which the wider docs not so 
of his own lib , as that of the pervod W wlp^ V *f 
or t he perm ms w ith whom he came in coptws U' t 

AtlOCP\<V, 1U tol-tUHi (Or awtat* Mfa 
power), is tiiaf form of government Jm vvwwtfo fhe 
« iveriMgn exercises unoont^lfed power, ii 

hunstlf the legislative and executive pOWipi of the 
state Aim 1st all lastirn state* navi tips f&Tp* of 
gtuernmout — Lu Phil , the term is used bf fit to fed 
denote the mastery of the reason 0V«? thi tbphcllmus 
projieusitieo 

A (•}<»( sax* «w fo knit (Or. uw/cs* wdtij Ivwffew, 
powei), a person usted with absaledS itopendenti 
powei , a sovereign who rules nnoontrOuiwl* The 
title w is first giveu by the Athenian* trt a commAadar- 
m-ohiei vested with undisputed powcr%»tt4 to liiblc, 
like others, to be called to account at t^hecigmjrof 
his office The title was afterwards aamtaidhy the 
Bjrautine eniperrmi, and, at present, the 
Russia bears this title 

Alto j>a i 1 ( S*< c Act of Taith*) 

At. T 001 \oi s ^oldekikh GScc ^TO* 

aiNous) 

Altookaih, ok' t (Gr atdot, and JrWrjpfa, X 
write), is a term applied to what w wnto«fW a per- 
son’ 1 ! own hand,- an original manuscripit^^is opposed 
to an allograph or copy Antograph*, par^Cmmfly of 
( elebratea persons, hav e in recent times become objects 




ATtrouKien 


. of eager pursnifc, and fnttn a ot htonttrsde. 
The autograph ot 

cost AlWilhat in the hbw if the city of Xdndon 

I a 



film th 

English of auto- ' ; 

graphs*ji|ig^^ inside tj»e %aro, The M' *^iri*feto 

fl o;i ? -3?«Mrt>p^ J^«wioily , 1797* ^moug • , group waa eihil)^ m iwndoia ill *8!$, ^ 


xn.m ^ A?^^M-w rw(t!psi wmmyrm7, Among , (group was exuum m £©»db* 

*£ 6 J ll?rSS?S^ of KojaC .dapped hi? jaws tf>c« 1 beir*? 3 f E& tirfolitu £ jm» 

^ Q ^‘W^ 0 rli ^wW^^^^^raon&gev conspic- browsed upon * cabbage t a float hfcthw 

tMNMM-.lbtottakllkfii^AAm 4h A %Airn. /*r t^;»T,.,»,l V* .v:!j iL.iL. ii *t Jf - ...» ** \L. i.: f „ - 1 


.. ..„ ,. , *w«:ip«PWkwe rersooftgea conspic. browsed upon A babbegei a float ■■mmw-m--Wam*ii 
uous mSt^wb-HistoiY from the Reign of Richard H . cry ; » ohiicUhat ■*&&:*&* : 

r? ; » "^ ou ^ &lio, uneasily, and scroaxfttulloudfy writs :^-jp*^j^. ; ^3iMk* 

Ti^ J > ,e v 4 *® " ooimeet Cflfchrea/* 3 vola., AH these figures Were exeeiWtimt^ 

1839 j “ Autograph eu- imh, except the child, which wafta faflsure* 

S***NP» GredSeh tnissfeier des ABToamcY, (iw-ton'*o-M? (8r, 

t^ 8,f * *°?°* ?*«£■&» 1848, law), denotes that; kind of gotornmcntittiwiaoh^n^feit 
character of an individual was zem of a state make their own • Jawii. and taiWi^AlMdr; 

: *®55 a and -recently persons have own public affairs. In Phvl-.tLiotorm waanfiedbyKant 

^ determine characters in tlus to denote the sovereignty of reason onfall our emtioo*, 
wN •:';«& waver, generally so many oircum- as opposed to beteronomy, in wbRdi our 
*S®^8#P^^'™ ttcr,ce hi forming one s hand* directed by motives or desires odntrary to the : tUet»t©» 

: of self, that it; is butseldom that of reason. 

it <^ «|fOrd wnch insight into character. Autopsy, aw'-top-w fdr. autopma* tiidfV 

.•&•&*, a species of corundum, and opri* s sight) , denotes personal ©b»ftrva#eh, and W 
w^fain.Qdtoheara. It consists principally of alumina applied to tho knowledge w hich one oogafres by ocular 
and generally occurs associated with observation, in contradistinction to that which i* dean* 

• «|W|»ai^_.iinft'gl»aoe. mumea ted to him by the >' accounts of pthfnfiu 

' AcSioxSi avy-to-vuif-ih , is a term ap- ArTia:KoisAcQurT,(^r(>) , : /j»a«!cijfc- 0 <(l^r M previoh»lf 

pb?d *& Psychol, to , ;> certain muscular movements acquitted), in Law, is a pica by a person indicted of a 
which nrc innuenoed simply by sensation, and not at treason or felony, that ho was heretofore acquitted of. 
^.Py tho wm j ASWinking. t!u> same treason or felony: for noons shall hPhmttght 

ApfOMAth®', ato-tom^d-ton (Gr. an ton y self, and mao , into danger for the same offence mote than one©, An 
I mote), a machine eo const ructed ns to move iu irai- acquittal upon an indictment lar murder may be 


Of these remarkable contrivances is very surprising. I felony at the same time, so that be* may he tried for 
Pwr bundreityearti before the Christian ora, A.rchytas the latter if the former be not allowed. In cases oi 


,. , - - . — acquittal upon nn indictment for murder may be 

tataoP^ _of tho actions of living animals. The term pleaded in bar of another indictment formiwnslivughtor, 
android tfrom tho Or. aner } a man) is also applied to because the defenchmt might havo bemv couvictodtof 
ptoees of mechanism built in the form, and imitating manslaughter on the first indictment. On this plcft, in 
thcmotipiisof men. The ingenuity expended upon some eases of felony, the prisoner must plead over to tho 


of Tarentumis said to have constructed a wooden pigeon mi,»dt:rtieaiwvr* t as the defendant cannot plead over, tho 
that couldfiy. Alhertua Magnus made an automaton judgment upon n plea of a litre f ms acquit y which is in*, 
to open - door when any one knocked. The speaking liar, is final, and sentence will be pronounced agidnst 
head .of ^Itoger Bacon is a familiar tradition. Ecgio- him, if the plea be not stmtoined. 
inontanwsiu.vehtcd & wooden i eagle, that flew from (he Actu^tojs Cosnct (Ft*., p rev iondy oonvicted) 
city to welcome the era per oF s return, and an iron tty, A man convicted of an offence may plead such oonvic- 
that fietr hbout the room, and thou returned to his tioniu bar of any subsequent indictment for the aumo 


hjwid. These ancient instances are no doubt exag- 
gcrated; if not entirely untrue ; but, in modern times, 
tho cOn^trnctiou of many ox traordi n » ry autorn u( a h as 


ofloncc of which he wns convicfed. 

Autvmk, me' -turn (Lat. <iuhmnuf>), is the rmme of 
one of the four seasons o r the year, — that id which the 


bcCo woll authenticated. The flute-player of Vaucan- fruits of the earth arc- gathered in. A^tronomioaliy 
«on is fully described by M. d’Alembert in the Envy- speaking, it is the period during which the sun M-pasH* 


elo^Mie Mifhod^ue.y art. Androide. It. was exhibited in ing from tl/e autumnal equinox to the whiter fiofstino 
Paws in ITSBi It- played on the flute after the exact (from 23rd ' September t,o'21at Dcccmlier).. Thcinha- 
WMher of u Kyiug performer, _ami commanded three bitants of tho southern hemisphere have spring wlmia 
oefcayes, the fullest 8»rale of tho instrument, containing those of the northern have autumn. ••;,••. 

aeveyal notes of great difficulty. Ita height was nearly ArTraiwAi. Equinox. (See IiQUififOT.) 

., .r? e V a I't’dcstal, in which some of the Auxiliary Soukw. (Sea HcitJfw-PgovxiihliB.) ' v-.v • 
machinery was contained. Two automaton flute- xVuxiliauy Verhs, aux-il'-yd-re (Laf-. auxiMafi^ to 
pUyere, of the fliao of life, wore exhibited in this help or assist), in Gram., are those helping verbs fyy 
country some years ago. They performed ten or which other verbs are principally conjugated. They 
twelve duets. M- Camus constructed an automaton are also termed relational verbs, as deuotuig the re.l'a- 
group fbr^hg amusement of Louis XIV. It consisted tions of action, and an distipguished from notional 
of ft oohhh And horses, with a coachman and page, a verbs, which imply notions of action, They or© 
lady fasidc, Ac, AtTicn opposite the king, the horses divided into auxiliary verbs of tenses, and auxiliary 
stopped; the page got down and opened the d(xn% the verbs of mood. The modern languages, piirtidiileirlr 
Iady »light©d, prt!sen(ed a petition, and re-entered the our own, abound in such forms ; and the aueieiife 
■cAtti&gp'g ' the -Jpago. thm shut tho door, tho carriage languages of Greece Had Homo- wero not without 
ciroveaw^ aM the servant van aft-r and jumped .up them. 

kfmoiiow, Av a, o/-m, an intoxicating liquor used 1>T 

voLiv pv^ A; In 1741 \aucansou produced a Hagoolct- South-Sea islanders. It is also known undoy th© 
h^wnbounne with its right hand names of Cava and Arvu. In Tahiti, -tb© 

with its left, ITo also said to have swept off many of the >tn 

eon&trttotod ft ^dpeh, ^b^h ewam, drank, dabbled in Hie Tonga islands it is prepared #tt'd 
tho w^J^-wnd a real duck, raised mid festive occasion : and in the EctMOe iakhd* ^ 

With its bill, took ration of the. king’s morning drink of ava h» :Oh©Slli0 
■v!®*^jr!!i!^ It, and ©von digested most solemn and in«portaut du6e«;' bf • 

provided tor its solution The uac oi’.ava was forbidden iu ibe^A^^iibtiid*' 


p r ^A r,i S <>n ^ ^ regtoieut Albert, and makers, who at once oouimenlLt«,.ch^w 'M with grout 

played, not f^^ -Austrian cavalry march, and ail formality. The pulp - obt&in^cl^ 

the aigpiu^ ;Wiuy*- .but .also a march ami an are required to have pood teota^ind uu 




Avalanche 


•thrown into a bowliwd teiteA with fold water* After Ava m t^wn# (Ang.-Bax.), in Mat., is an order to 

this mc-sfi haa atwd for alJttlewhile, the liquor i» ; stop or pause in any exercise j thus, seamen use (ho 
strained from the chewed fibre through ©noon-nut phrase “ avast heaving,” to desist from drawing in the 
husks, and is then ready for nee. rrbfessor Johnston, cable or hawser by means of the capstan, 
in describing the preparatkm.of vm*, suggests that the Atas** tt'+w^ar. in Hindoo Myth., ia applied to' tho 


in describing the preporattimofAva, suggests that the / Av uu^ti'+wjar. in Hindoo My &.*■» applied to tho 
•saliva may produce a cbcmma&cbawgo m the mgre- mcarnatians of the#eitics» or their appearanoe m some 
dieft ts of the root/ and that th« intoxicating properties 'manifest form upon the earth:. The word is Sanscrit. 


d ion Is of the root, and that the intoxicating properties manifest form upon the earth; The Word is Sanscrit, 
of the liquor may depend, in some measure, upon and properly signifies a descent, or the act of desmmd- 
suoh change. ^ ing. The nUmWr of aratara related of Vishnu and 

Aval ah cub, <V-d 4tmsJi (Fr., from the I* at. ad, to, the other deities is very great.— Ref. JSngtink Cyclo- 
find miles, valley), an accumulation of auow descending padia — Arts and Sciences. 

from' 'the precipitous slopes of a high mountain into .A Bellas is, dv-el-laia (Fr. anclUnc ; Let. 'weUam., 
the -ralley below. Ay Blanches generally result from a hJhcrt-nut.).— In Her., the name giran to a peculiar 
the partial melting of the snow in spring. The form of cross composed of four hazd nuts or filberts 
earth, warmed by the rays of the sun, melts Uio under inclosed in their perispenuium or shell. * 
layer, a$d thus destroys tlid adhesion of the mass to Ave Makta, ai'*w ma-rV-a, (bat., Hail Mary), a 
its surface. The least agitation of the air witt some* prayer of the Roman Catholic church, to the Virgin 
times cause the fall of an avalanche; and for this Mary, so called from the words with whiohit commence*, 
reason experienced Alpine t r&r ©11 era .generally preserve Ii is* also called Angdiao-8ul«taHo r ov%hi* AngelinSalu- 
otriefc silence when in the neighbourhood of dangerous tation; these vvords being the beginning of the salutation 
masses of snow. In Switzerland avalanches are com- which the angel addressed to Mary, as ho announced 
•toon, and sometimes destrov entire* Tillages. Four to her that afie was to be the motW* of the Sariour. 
kinds of avalanches are distinguished. A drift ava- Tin* invocation was first used by the priesta during 
lanche consists of loose and powdery snow, set in mass on the fourth Sunday after Advent, by an ordx- 
rnotitm by a strong wind; «. rolling avalanche is that nance of Gregory f. With the extended worabip of 
produced' by h detached mass of snow rolling down the the Virgin since 'the lltb century, the Ave Maria has 
steep, and licking up the snow over which it passes ; a conic to be a. Jay prayer nearly equal in use with the 
sliding avalanche consists of an immense mass w hich Pater Noster, and was sanctioned as such at the end of 
has lost its adhesion to the surface through partial the 121 h century. In the tfrstjhalf of the 1-tSth. century 
melting ; lastly, n glacial avalanche is that made up of the prayer came generally to receive, as a cofioltwioii to 
musses of frozen show and ice from the higher regions the earlier formula, the words “ Holy Mary, inothor of 


of the mountain. God, pray for ns sinners, now and at the hour of our 

Ayawituins, ( i-vUnf'-H-rinc , a chocolate-coloured death. Amen/* John XXII., ordained that 

- v a riety of quartz, containing spangles of gold -coloured every Catholic should, at the ringing of the bells, mom- 
Ui-ica, which give it a peculiar play of colour, as if me- ing, noon, and night, repeat three uvea. The ayes aro 
tallic particles were dispersed through its mass. It is reckoned bv the small beads of the rosary, which aro 
now made artificially 1>v mixing copper filings with hence called A ve Marias, while the large beads aro used 
glass while in a state of’ fusion. Artificial a rant urine in the Pater Rosters. To this custom Byron alludes 
is far more lustrous than the real mineral. Avan, in tho following beautiful lines - 
turinc felspar owes its glitter to particles of Titanic «. . xr i 

“ tLu a»e Avaniuri IMS." «,v» -faclacm, in bi, »{**“ ! i“ b ^ .' ,r ' Hm * £ nft 

greatly improved, that the artificial production ;s now lur<?9 lc,a, ' es 90tm ^ S ^ L1 ^ 

■mnuniaetumi, to be employed for various ornamental . P A ' c * 4 

•purposes. The artificial far exceed* in brilliancy the Ayeva, dr-r'-wc, in Bot., the Oat, a gen. of grasses 
natural amuturine. A species of av untwine is also (nat. ord. Cframinacca ■). A. mtim is the botanical 
produced foy beating pieces of quartz to a certain name for the common oat, many varieties of which aro 
degrep and ‘suddenly cooling them; this Weasious a cultivated in the north ofEurOjpc for the grains. Oats 
•number of minute fissures in the mass, w hich, by the j are extensively used as food for man and domestic 
unequal refraction of the light, gives the stone the j Jiuiumls. When deprired of the husks, and coarsely 
desired appearance/’ ; ground, they form oatmeal. W hen merely divested of 

Ayabi, or Avavks, a-rair'-i, in Early Hist., is the ; their integuments, they aro called groats; and these 
name of a Mongolian race that, about one hundred : when crushed constitute Embdetrand prepared gloats, 
years after the Bulgarians, made their appearance ! Oats are also employed for the production of alcohol, 
in the countries about the lXm and Volga. They ] The recent experiments of Professor Buckman, of the 
have been conjectured to be the Aorsi, or Adovsl, j Royai Agricultural College, show that the cultivated 
•of Strabo. A portion of them remained at. the Can- j varieties of the oat aro derived from the wild oat, A. 
casus, while, another portion of them, about the mid- \fatm. This parent species attains the height of from 
die dT Uie (hh century, passed on to the Danube, and i three to five feet, and is a mischievous weed in corn- 
setfied in Dacia. Hero they served in Justinian's j fields. The seeds are covered with stiff brifttl.es of a 
army, assisted the Lombards to destroy the kingdom ; brown colour, and each is lurniahed with a long bent 
of the Grpidai, and gradually' conquered, townrda the J awn. About ten years since, Professor Buck man 
end of the -Oth century (especially under the poworful ] collected some of these seeds, and in the following 
khan Xhijan), the region of Pannonia. Afterwards | spring o<*mmenced the cultivation of tho wild oatiiutho 
toey conquered Dalnnuiti, made devastating incuramus j experimental .plots of the Royal Agricultvmvl College, 
into Germany as far us Thuringia, and info Italy, where J Year by year the seeds were saved, and the interesting 
• -they .combated the Franks und Lombarda, and et- transformation of « weed into a productive cereal grass 
tended their dominion over the SeUvomann, dwelling was traced through all its successive stages. In tho 
on the .Danube nud northward s, us well hs over the first vear, a Hghter-eo.louredfr.uit wasobteined >j in tho 
Bulgarians on tlio Black Sen. At length, these various second, tho fruit exliibited a less degree of hftirines? ; 
nhtibna roPO against them, and, in (iiii, drove them out in the third, » greenish, at might, and slender Bwfi took 
pf Dalmatia. Confined to Pannonin, they were sub- the nlaco of the black rigid one, bent at right angles* 
dtt«d by. CharliMnague in 7WJ, and atterwanU were whieh characterizes tho wild plant ; in the lourth, tho 
nearly .exf irpatod by the Moravians and Pet Kcheci egos ; fruits were much more plump, owing to the greater 
so that alter 827 they- disappear from history. They development of grain ; in the fifth year, tile .ripe fruit 
were wont to surround -their' settlements with eirenm- separated from the floral onvelopelcss readily than in 
vaUatiotw of stakes tind/ranh, of which, iri the coua- the ease of A. fntua. These idiahges were reported in 


so that alter 827 they disappear from history. They development of grain ; in the fifth year, the ripe fruit 
were wont to surround tlmir Betttamerts with circnm- separated from the iloral envelope less readily than in 
TaUntiotw of stakes nnd/rarth, of which, in the coua- the ease nf A. fntua. These changes' were reported in 
fries w hleh they inhabipd, tranas are still to be seen, 1855, and the’ professor w-aa onoouraged to continue 
nnd are known by th# name of A varian rings, — lief, his experiments for a feW more seasons. Aceordiugly, 
Bron)t!hm f '€anTm^m • in the spring of l 850, seed, the produce of the pre- 
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ceding year, was sown in a prepared bed, and the 
result was a large admixture of two fbxma car types of 
erop- oats, one with the flowers all roimd the stem,— 
the potato-oat form of kite tamers, and the other 
v. ith the flowers alldrhotflng to one side,— the so-called 
Tartarian oat. Since them, Professor Bucktnan lias 
grown the two sorts so derived, in the field, and wit h a 
gradual improvement in point of productiveness and 
weight per bushel* The same acute observer has 
lately watched the production of wild oats aa a gradual 
degeneration from cultivated ones. The hairy seeds of 
the wild oat arc sometimes used by anglers instead of 
artificial Buckman on Corn, iu Popular 

Science Mcvietp. 

Avenges* op Bxood, fcven'-jer .— In the early ages, 
the penalty Of death for the crime of murder was not 
inflicted by any legal tribunal or public authority, but- it 
waa considered the duty of the most immediate relative 
of the victim to huut and slay the murderer. The 
Hebrew Word Gobi signified tho avenger of blood ; it had 
also a wider signification. The Mosaic law placed this 
recognised institution of the rude social condition of 
tbo times ' under certain regulations, prohibited the 
murderer from purchasing by money a ransom lor his 
life, and appointed cities of refuge for the manslnyer 
not guilty of positive murder. The doctrines of the 
ICoran permit the avenging of blood by the nearest 
kinsman, but allow him to receive money as a com- 
mutation for the murder. The Arabs follow the 
primitive custom to this day. Hereditary feuds of 
clans, families, and tribes, have always originated in 
the avenging of blood, of which the Vendetta of 
Corsica is -the most modern and familiar example in 
Europe. 

Avenue* ik/vC.-nx (Lnt. ad, to, venio, I come), an 
opening, entrance, or passage, by which anything may 
be introduced. The term is also used iu landscapes 
gardening, in order to distinguish the path leading 
from some other road, and forming the direct approach 
to a house. Any broad walk or road, bordered on 
either side with trees , is also called an avenue. In the 
latter case the trees may either be iu rows on the sides 
or in clumps at some distance from one another. The 
trees mostly used in England for avenues are the 
English dm, the lime, the horse-chestnut, the common 
chestnut, aud the beeeli. f A wide straight street is also 
called an avenue, as in Washington, in America. 

Average, Generai,, (iv'-e+tij (Fr. avoir, to have or 
possess), i» Com., whatever loss or damage is incurred 
by any portion of a ship or cargo fbr the preservation 
of the rest. When such damage accrues, the several 
persons interested in the vessel, freight, and cargo, 
each contribute their proportion to indemnify the 
owner of the part, in question, against the damages or 
expense which has been incurred for the general bene- 
fit, ft is understood that this allowance is for loss 
dr damage that happens accidentally, and is not a 
voluntary and purposed loss or damage. General 
average also implies that the whole adveuture lias been 
in jeopardy. Every description of loss incurred on any 
portion ot a cargo during a voyage is denominated 
average, or, sometimes, particular average. 

Aveakhga, wi?-er-» o'-a. in Bob, a gen. of plants 
belonging to ,the oat. ora. Oxalukmei r, and consisting 
of two speeies, both being small trees growing in the 
East Indies. They produce sour fruils, which arc much 
eaten by the natives, but which are not relished by 
Europeans, except when in pickles. The botanical 
names of the species are A, biliuhi and A. mrmnbola, 
and the fruits are known respectively as the fllimbiug 
and the Garambolo. 

A vex, m^veez* (Lat,, birds), in Hat. Hist., the second 
class of vertebrate. (Sec Brans.) 

A vioennia, ue^sen'-m-a, in But., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Myoporaoett, The species 
are natives of Australia and America, and grow, like 
the mangroves, in salt marshes. The bark of A. tomeu- 
tosdt commonly called the white mangrove, is much 
used in. Brasil lor tanning. A. rtusmifiera, which grows 
in New Zealand, yields a green resinous substance, 
which is eaten as food by the natives. 

Avictjea, ti-vik'-U'Uly a gen. of marine eonehifera, 
the shell of which is imported in considerable quan- 
tities, and used, under the name of mother-of-pearl, 
iix the construction of buttons, knife-handles. &c. The 
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Award 

real commercial value, however, of this peculiar oyster 
rests on the real pearls often found iu its interior. 

.Avicunoramw, a-vik'-u-Jo’Pfk'rten, in GeoL, a gen. 
of fossil bivalve mollttsks, peculiar to the carboniferous 
Umwtoae* and often so w ell preserved that oven tho 
colours of the living obeli are retained. 

Avocado Peas. (See Pbrsba.V 
Avooat, da'-o-ka (Fr., from but. ad, to, and weave, 
to call). — An advocate in French law answers, in. .So mo 
measure, to a barrister or counsel in ours, with this 
difference, that the latter cannot, according to tho 
etiquette of the English bar, undertake any matter or 
cause in which his advice or assistance j» required , 
except through the instructions; and '.retainer of - arsefli- 
eitor or attorney ; whereas an ftvocat corresponds wit!* 
his client, and acts in the double capacity o^ooum'l 
and attorney. (See Barrister, CtnMNSkb.)* 

Avocet, dr Avosetta, -The chief peculiar- 

ity of this aquatic hi rd is the form of its bill. It is very 
thin, flexible, of a substance like whalebone, and turns 
hook wise, but iu an opposite direction from the hawk 
and other tribes. The plumage of the avopet is -black, 
and white. BuflVm makes the bird’s bill a subject for 
lamentation on the blundering of Nature in so ill pro- 
viding a creature with a means of sustenance. Mudic, 
however, takes a contrary and n proper view of t lie 
matter, and demonstrates* that for scooping, probing, 
and beating the water, while the mandibles set as a 
strainer and retain the finny prey, the nvocist’fi bill .is 
most admirably adapted. A few years ago, and in the 
fen -bird season, it was no uncommon thing to find the 
avocet in the London poultry -market ; now, however, 
the** arc seldom, if ever, seen so cheaply exposed. 

Xvoipakcb, a-coi'-diim (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, in tho 
general signification, is where at benefice is void of im 
incumbent, in which sense it is opposed to plcnurty . 
(Sr* Benefice.) 

Avoirdupois, cr AvitHDurois, & v-vr-du-pok* (pro- 
bably Fr. avoir da poMx, to have weight), the name 
given to the system of weights used both in England 
and America in general commerce. The .ounce con- 
tains *14-JT ^ grains; whereas the ounce in both troy 
and apothecaries’ weights contains 4S() grains. Them 
is fortunately lmt one grain which may be taken as a 
common unit in comparing the three systems of weight s. 
used in Britain. The value of the grain is sot, forth in 
the act of parliament 5 Geo. IT. c. 74, in the following 
words : — “ A cubic inch of dist illed water weighed iu 
air, by brass weight;,, at the temperature of fJ2 : ’ of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 
30 inches, is equal to 252 grains and four hundred an. I 
fifty-eight thousandth parts of a grain.” The pound 
avoirdupois contains 7,000 such grains. The lowest 
term in avoirdupois weight is. the dram, which con- 
tains 27J-J grains. The dram is, however, seldom, if 
over used now, small weights being expressed either in 
grains or in fractions of t he ounce. The following table 
displays the comparative values of the di fibre tit de- 
nominations in avoirdupois weight 
Ounce*. Pounds. 

lii 1 Quarter «. 

41b a ■ 28 a 1 H u ndredmuikls . 

1702 = 112 ~ 4 ~ I ’ Tpn. 

35840 = 2210 s 80. a 20 1 

The usual contractions arc as follows ounce, o/„; 
quarter, qr. ; pound, lb . ; hundredweight, owt. There 
is a very useful rule for reducing a largo number of 
pounds to hundredweights roughly, which may btvgiveu 
here. This rule may be thus briefly expressed \~~ Fn>nb 
all but t.ito figures take all but there. MxampU ; 17,0S4 
lbs. contain 159 cwt,, the eum being got at thus ~ 

17(1 (all the figures except two) 

17 (ail the figures except three) 

159 

When the number of hundredweights exceeds 100, tho 
error can never be greater than two. Ill compounding 
and prescribing medicines, and in weighing the preciouM 
metals and precious stones, other systems of weight* 
are used. (See AfotuxCaeies’ Weight, Trox.) 

Award, <i-w(iwd , y in L&WMS the finding Or 'decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitraioi^L or -their umpire, on 
matters in dispute between pm- tics, betorc or after 
litigation. No precise form m %>rde is necessary to 
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constitute an award s it is euffioienfc if the arbitrator 
expreas by it a deeiaion upon the muttera submitted to 
him. If the matters are submitted to the determination 
of two or more arbitrator*, the nwardahould be executed 
by all. at the same time, ft»d iu the presence of each 
other, the award must be made within the time 
limited by the order, bond, or agreement of reference, 
or within such enlarged time as the arbitrators may 
Ux, in cases where such power is reserved to them, 
The publication of the award dates from the time of 
its execution. An award may bo set aside if it appear 
manifestly, from the merits, that the arbitrators have 
acted dishonestly or corruptly; but not if the decision 
be contrary to law, unless the mistake appear on the 
face of 'the award or of another paper delivered with 
it ; nor will the court set aside an awards absolutely 
void #r doubtful, unless it is capable of being enforced 
without suit, but will leave the party to his action 
upon it. The following arc the usual grounds upon 
which an award may be set aside : — 1. That the arbi- 
trators have not pursued the submission in every 
material point, or have in any other respect exceeded 
their authority; 2. that -the award is uncertain or 
ambiguous ; 3. that it is not final, cither by reason of 
not deciding all the matters referred, or otherwise 
making subsequent proceedings necessary ; 4. that it 
is inconsistent ; 5. that it is illegal; 0. that the pro- 
ceedings were irregular or fraudulent; 7. that the 
arbitrators have misconducted themselves ; B. that it 
appears on the face of ;the award that the arbitrators 
have mistaken the law ; 9. that it is bad in part not 
separable from the residue. The performance of an 
award may be enforced, —1. By action, where there is 
no cause in court, or the instrument of reference does 
not contain n clause that the submission shall be 
made a rule of court ; 2 . where the au brate&ion contains 
such a clause, by action, attachment, or execution, as 
the practice of the court in either case may warrant. 
An award must be stamped with the following duty :— 
where the amount or value in dispute shall not exceed 
£50,-2*. (id.; £100,— os. ; £200,-10*.; £300,— lot.; 
£750, — £1 ; £1,000, and in all other eases not provided 
for, £1. 15a. (See Arbitration.) 

A-WRATHLR, voeth’-c.r (Ang.-Snx.), in Mar., a term 
signifying that the situation of the helm is to the 
weather side of the ship, in contradistinction to a lee. 

A weigh. ( See Anchor.) 

Awn. (Sea Arista.) 

Awning, awn’-hiy (Gothic, hidyan, to cover), in 
Mar., a canopy of canvas or tarpaulin spread oyer a 
boat or the ship’s deck, as a protection to olliccr* 
and crew against too great solar heat, or to pre- 
serve the deck. The awning is generally supported 
by a range of light, pouts called stanchions, erected 
along the right and left sides of a ship : in the middle 
it is supported by a complication of small cords called 
a crowfoot. The term is also applied to that part of 
the poop deck which is continued forward beyond the 
bulkhead of the cabin. 

Axe, Ax (Sax. aex). an iron instrument, generally 
used with both hands in hewing timber and chopping 
wood. It consists of a head with an arching edge, and 
a handle. There are several forms of the. axe, the two 
principal being the broad axe for hewing, and the har- 
row axe for cutting and rough-hewing. The hatchet 
is a smaller form ot the axe, and is used with one hand. 

Axe-stone, a green variety of jade found in New 
Zealand and on the banks of the Amazon, and used by 
the natives for making hatchets. 

Axin, Axillary, Ax' -it. (Lut. axilla , armpit), in 
Bot., the upper angle formed by the leaf with the 
stem is called the axil, and everything arising at that 
point is said io be axillary. Buds are usually axillary. 
Anything springing from the stem, either* above or 
below the axil, is extra- axillary ; if above, it may 
be described as aupra-axillary ; if below, as infra- 
axillary. 

Axilla, ax-il'-la (Lnt.), is applied in Anal, to that 
cavity under the upper part ot the arm called the 
armpit, Hence the term axillary is applied to the 
arteries, veins, glands, &c\, of this part. 

Axinite, Ax'-e-nUe (Or, axine, an axe), a variety of 
garnet found in mictuftchist in Dauphinc and Corn- 
wall ; so called from jme axe-like form of its crystals. 

Axiom, tW-i-om Jbir. axioma, worth, authority), is 
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properly a self- evident proposition of ft theoretical 
ehttracter. It was originally applied to geometry by 
Aristotle, in which eeienee it means a proposition 
which it is necessary to take tor granted; yet Euclid 
did not employ the term. What we now call axioms 
were denominated by him common notions. It came 
into pretty general use in the 17th century in. thin 
country. A consideration of the reasoning process is 
sufficient to indicate the necessity for general axioms ; 
for, whether we deduce or induce, wo must either 
begin with the indemonstrable or end in it. Lord 
Bacon himself employed the term axiom to denote an 
empirical law, gained by an induction from particulars. 
This use of the word is somewhat ifregular. In any 
process of demonstration, the deduction of proposition’s 
from the comparison of other propositions must begin 
some where, so that there must be at least two propo- 
sitions lo begin with, whose evidence must be derived 
from other sources than reasoning. They must at last 
fall back upon the native intuitions. Or instincts, or 
data of the mind for these first principles or axioms of 
all reasoning. Every attempt which has been made to 
dispense with these primary data of consciousness has 
failed; and the persons who have made the attempt 
have only been wiled on to their own destruction by 
some subtle paralogism. The axioms, or, more pro- 
perly, the ** common notions,” employed by Euclid in 
geometry havo been for the moat part employed by 
other writers, and are obviously constructed with no 
very close regard to the distinctions of metaphysics. 
Among them, or attached to them, we usually include 
the postulates, or things demanded to be done. The 
whole of these axioms of geometry may be conveni- 
ently divided into three classes*— 1. Those in which the 
truth is asserted in the direct moaning of the words 
employed, and which it is impossible to deny until the 
meaning of the words is altered. Such are the Bth and 
9th of Euclid’s axioms. 2. Those wliich are true of 
all magnitudes and spaces alike, with no exclusive re- 
ference ii geometry * Such are those from I to 7 of the 
axioms of Euclid. 3 . Those which have ft direct bear- 
ing on geometry itself ; as thu three postulates and the 
last three axioms of Euclid. Many other assumption a 
are lo be met with in the reasonings of Euclid not to 
he found in this formal announcement of the axioms 
or common notions. But these are bo trivial, that no 
one, except a close scientific reason er, will be likely to 
tind fault with them, if he can discover them at all. 
Every science hue its axioms, elementary principles, or 
leading ideas, around which all the rest gravitate as 
towards a centre. This is essential to the existence 
of any body of knowledge, without which it would 
crumble down into a series of empirical details. 

Axis (Lat. , a pole, or axle-tree), a term common 
to all the sciences, being applied, to any line about 
which objects are symmetrica l, around which they turn, 
or to which they "have some common relation. In 
Astron., the term is applied to an imaginary line passing 
through the centre ot a heavenly body in ft direction 
perpendicular to the plane of rotation. The axis ot 
the earth is that diameter about which it revolves with 
a uniform motion from west to east. The poles of the 
! earth are the points where the axis meets the surface. 
The sphere of the heavens, that is the imaginary 
spherical surface of infinite radius of which the earth 
is the centre, necessarily appears to revolve about the 
same axis, but. in an opposite direction. The poles of 
the heavens are the pointB of this imaginary sphere to 
which the earth’s axis is directed. The axes of the 
horizon and equator are lines drawn through the cen- 
tres of these* great circles, and at right angles to their 
planes.— In Bot., the term axis is applied to the central 
part both above and below ground, around which the 
whole plant may be said to be arranged. The stem is 
called the use ending axis ; the root, the descending axis. 
— luG-eora., the word axis is used to denote aright 
line around which a plain figure revolves to produce » 
solid . Thus, a semicircle, by moving round its diameter, 
describes a sphere, the axis of which corresponds to- 
tho diameter; » right-angled triangle, by turning 
round on its perpendicular, in like manner describes a 
cone, of which the axis is that perpendicular, the 
word is generally employed to designate alinewnicn 
we may conceive to be 'drawn from the anmmit ol a 
regular figure to the centre of \ta base.— In 1 bya., me 
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word is uned in many different senses. The arts of a 
lens is an imaginary line joining the centres of the two 
opposite surfaces of tho glass. The axis of <* telescojx 
or microscope is » right line which passes through tht 
centres of all the looses in the tube. The axis of ike 
eye, or visual axis, is the right line passing through t he 
centres of the pupil and crystalline lens. The axes of' 
a crystal are imaginary lines, about which tlic planes 
are symmetrically arranged. The axis of rotation is the 
line around which a body turns when revolving. The 
axis of oscillafion is a line passing through the point 
about which an oscillating body— a pendulum, form- 
stance— makes its vibrations. 

Axis Dxku, (Cerrm axis), a deer peculiar to 
India. It is about the size of the fallow-deer ; its 
ground-colour is pale red ; a white line runs along its 
sides, dividing the under from t he upper parts of the 
body,which is prettily spotted with white spots. Hunt- 
ing the axis is a favourite sport, and it s flesh is esteemed 
a great dainty. 

Axle-tree, <1 z'4-fre (Sax. <rx, and free), a piece of 
timber, or bar of iron, fitted for insertion in the hobs 
or naves of wheels, on which the w heels turn. Since 
the general use of locomotives, elaborate inquiries have 
arisen among engineers as to the theory of talcs, 
Mr. Yorke, in 1813, contended for the superior strength 
of hollow axles ; but his opinion is disputed by others. 
Among the recent improvements in form and mecha- 
nical action, may be mentioned Hardy’s patent axles, 
which have show n such a remarkable degree of tough- 
ness that, in.1949, the privy council granted a continua- 
tion of the patent. In a treatise on railway as Ion, 
Mr. Bessemer attributes the cause why the axles of 
railway carriages break more frequently than those of 
a road carriage, in spite of the fact that (lie one go 
upon smooth rails while the other pass over rough and 
uneven surfaces, to the oscillation of a railway carriage, 
and proposes the Use of a compound axle so formed 
that its two halves may yield a little during oscillation. 
Itowoir’a patent axles were invented to” reduce the 
amount of friction usually excited by the notion of the 
wheel. For the axle in common use is substituted a 
small centre-revolving arm, along which uve fitted live 
or six rollei's closed at each eiul : th>* shnuih over the 
small roller revolves with very little friction, The arm 
is turned truly parallel, with a bevelled shoulder to fit 
a eomusf) ending bevel, on fire rollers, and a screw-nut 
is fitted in the extremity of the arm, having also a 
bevelled shoulder. The rollers are ikied into and 
carried by two rings in such a manner that they are. 
perfectly free to move on their centres, and, when 
placed on, the ami, are free, also, to move round it 
without lateral motion, being confined by the bevel*. 
By this contrivance the bearing is transferred to the 
aurfaccs of the rollers, and does not affect their centres. 

Axolotl, $z'~o~fatl [Siren jpiscifarms), an amphi- 
bious animal, chiefly peculiar from, possessing, at 
the same time and always, both gills and lungs, thus 
enabling it to breathe air and water, according to 
pleasure or exigence, 
ft is about 9 inches 
long; head broad 
and flat; the eyes 
sit uated near the 
T)iii/7'.le; the tail 
nearly as long as 
the entire body, and 
compressed at tlm 
sides, like that of 
the common water - 
newt. It is of a uni- 
form brown colour, 
thickly mottled with 
small Mnek ?pot3. 
axolotl. The axolotl is very 

common in tho lakes of Mexico, and., according to 
Humboldt, likewise inhabits the cold waters of moun- 
tain lakes at much greater elevation above tho level 
of the sea than the plains surrounding that city., 
Dressed after tho manner of slewed eels, it ie sold 
commonly in the market-places ol Mexico* 

Axoxojious, Hi c-ot'-o-mu*, in Mm., a term applied to 
minerals cleavttble in the. direction of their axis. 

Axe-aye, ai-at (CU&ioromyt i wutdagascaricnsin ). — 
This animal, in many accounts confounded with the au 

m *i 
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or sloth, has .lately attracted much attention, and. is 
now regarded as a connecting Jink between the Itodonts 
and the Quadnunana. When first discovered, it was 
supposed to be a species ofsqturrcL It burrows unde r- 
p’ound, and is altogether a nocturnal animal. It has 
large flat bat-lik^ears, and its. tail is long and bushy. 



TSii-eh fore-hand lias five. Angers, the third being singu- 
larly attenuated, and provided with a strong daw. 'Thu 
hind-legs arc also furnished with prehensile hands. 
The entire body is dolhod with long smooth hair, 
beneath which ia an under-coat, of a woolly nature. It 
measures about eighteen inches from nose to tail, and 
is found only in the. forests of Madagascar, where it 
fords on worms and inserts. 

A v. v n tam e k to, «'!-■/ oo n-t n-mrn > -fo , is the name given in 
Spain to the councils or governing bodies of the towns 
and villages. This has ever been the most cherished 
and curefuiiy -preserved institution of the Spanish 
people ; and its existence niny he traced to the earliest 
period of their history. J n .1512 much of its influence 
was lost, and under the Bout bon s it whs entirely taken 
away; but, v» 1812, the leading features of the old 
system were sectored by the Cortes, On the return ol 
Ferdinand VII. the iiynolmueutoa were abolished; 
hut they were again restored by the Cortes in 1823. 
During the civil war they wore once more set aside ; 
but in 1837 the constitution of 1H12 was restored. The 
attempt made in fo-tO to nwf.net their powers led to 
the expulsion of the queen ; but the measure was car- 
ried in 1844, by which their functions are limited to 
mtiuieipal matters. 

As! .vlfa, ft-ztu'-fo-a (Gr. t ixaUos , dry, arid, — the ha- 
bitat of the plant), in Hot,, a gen. of plants belonging 
to tlie nat. ord. Erintme, sub-ord. lihododsndrca*, and 
consisting of shrubs remarkable for the beauty and 
fragrance of their flowers. Many of the species are 
extensively cultivated us ornamental plants : of these, 
the moat common is A . ponrioa, a shrub from three to 
live feet high, with orange, red. or nearly white flowers. 
It i:i a native of the countries around the Black Sen, 
growing luxuriantly on I he mountain-slope#, and often 
giving great brilliancy to the landscape. The whole 
plant is narcotic, fi nd Trobixowl honey owes its poison- 
ous proper ties to the bees feeding on the flowers. Tho 
poisonous honey mentioned by X enophon in his account 
of tho “ Botrcat of the Ten Thousand ’* was of a like 
nature. Some uftbe tinest species in cultivation are 
natives of North. America : of these, tho most deserving 
of notice arc A. nudi flora, willed, on account of its 
sweet odour, the upright honeysuckle, and A. tisvosa, 
which, with A. purdtea, have become tho parents of 
numerous beautiful hybrids. Tib delicate azalea oft ho 


greenhouse, A. indie a, is, as its 
of India. This species has latel; 


tie implies, a native 
ict with a rival in 
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A. lodifblia, .an evergreen, which has been brought to 
this country from China. The azaleas are closely 
allied to the rhododendrons. 

Azimuth, tie* -c-muth. (Arab. atl mmt, the way, tract, 
or quarter).— The azimuth of any heavenly body is the 
angular distance between the north or sotfth point of 
the horizon and another point in the same, where it is 
cut by a vertical circle, or circle of altitude, passing 
through the heavenly body itself dUd the zenith of the 
observer. It is taken by aid of an altitude and azimuth 
instrument and a theodolite. The term azimuth circle 
is sometimes -applied to vertical circles, the planes of 
which »re perpendicular to the jHano of the horizon. 
The magnetic azimuth is the angular distance between 
the point ir* the horizon cut by the azimuth circle of 
any heavenly body and the meridian of tha magnetic 1 
polo, dl'ho sun’s magnetic azimuth is forma at aca by 
means of an azimuth compass. (Sea Compass.) An 
azimuth, or anaJeromatie dial, is one in which the dial- 
plate is parallel to the plane of the horizon, and the 
gnomon, or stile, at right angles to it : the hour-points 
are marked in the periphery of au ellipse. 

Azonxxzuts, u-zo-ben'-zifo, a substance obtained 
by the action oi au alcoholic solution of potash on ni- 
fcrobcnzole. It crystallizes in largo reddish-yellow 
crystals. It must not be confounded with nitre be azole 
or nitrobenzide, which is benzole in which an atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by an atom of peroxide of ni- 
trogen ; whereas, in asobeazido, it is replaced by an 
atom of nitrogen only. 

AzoiiiTirM, iUzoTi'-tl- um, the principal constituent 
oflitmus : it is amorphous, of a brown-red colour. It 
is insoluble, or nearly so, in alcohol and water, but 
dissolves readily in ammonia. 

Azote, iiz’-ote ( Or. a, not, and zne, life), the old name 
for nitrogen. Nitrogen was so culled iroxn being de- 
structive to life ; but as numerous other gases have the 
same properties, -the word has been almost given up 
by English chemists, except in such words as usolterd, 
azoueneote, Sc c. The French, however, still use azote, 
a. -clique, azotale, Ac., for nitrogen, nitric acid, and 
nitrate. 

Azt.bc CimnuEN, Uz'drl -.— In 1S-53 two children, 
a boy and u girl, were brought over to this country 
from America. Their ages were said to be respectively 
seventeen and eleven ; hut. their appearance warranted 
a supposition of their being much younger. Their 
height was not three hVt. Their figures were slight aud 
well-proportioned, and their faces of remarkable 
peculiarity. Their foreheads and chics receded almost 
abruptly; ami their noses, which were of the Jewish 
type, were singularly prominent. Their eyes were 
dark and expressive, and their complexions a trans- 
parent olive-colour. They possessed great animal 
spirits, and were fond of music. They were exhibited 
to the public aa curiosities, and attracted a number of 
spectators. They spoke no known language, but under- 
stood a few worda of .English. The exhibitor repre- 
sented them- to lie descendants of the ancient Aztecs, 
and related a most improbable story of their having 
been stolen from the city of 1'xnmaya, where they were 
worshipped as gods. A Sc nor Velasquez, with a Cana- 
dian and au American, explored the interior of a 
portion of Central America, where they formed the 
acquaintance of the priest under whose guardianship 
these diminutive denies lived. This priest was so 
impressed with the talcs told by the travellers oft lie 
wonders ol the exterior world, that tie resolved to 
carry off the gods of his country. The priest, the 
Canadian, and the American, cither perished by the 
way, or wore lost in the forests, and 'Velasquez alone 
remained to tell wlmt story he pleased, without the 
tear of contradiction. Professor Oweu pronounced 
the two singular specimens of humanity to be merely 
dwarfs, or monstrosities ot Indian parentage ; and this 
opinion becoming general, all interest in the exhibition 
of the Ixamaynn child- gods ceased. They returned to 
London in 18157, were' married, and were exhibited 
afresh. (See Mexico, AvttQumxs or.)" 

Azure, a'-zkure (Pr,, light blue), in Paint., a eky- 
culoured blue. The colour made of lapis lazuli, called 
ult ramarine, is held in great estimation by painters. 
-—In Her., a term ust^ to denote the blue colour in 
armorial be.nri.tigs. Mneruldic engraving it is distin- 
guished by pariuiel/iies crossing tho Hold or charge 


in an horizontal direction. The old heralds considered 
it the symbol of truth and constancy. 

Azure-Stoub. (See Laws Lazuli.) 

Azuritk, i V‘zhur-ite , a mineral found in mica-schist, 
bo named from its colour. It is also called laznUfc, 
from its faint resemblance to lajm lazuli, with which 
it must not bo confounded. It consists of phosphate 
of alu mina, magnesia, arid prot oxide of iron. 

Azroos, az'-e-goti (Or. a, not, and zuqox, a yoke), 
in An at., is applied 'to -certain parts of the human body 
that have no yoke or feliowy— that, in other words, are 
single. 


B. 

1 the second letter in the alphabet of all European 
S and most other languages. It belongs to the 
order of labials ; so called because the lips are the 
principal organs employed iu their pronunciation, and 
it is the medial letter of the order. It; is closely allied 
to the other labial letters, p and v, with which it rea- 
dily interchanges. In modern Greece, Spain, and 
some parts of .France, b is. pronounced like r ; and hence 
the sarcastic remark, that in Gascony viytsre (to live) 
and hi here (to drink) are the same thing. As a nume- 
ral, U was used by the Greeks and Hebrews to de- 
note Z ; but among the Romans it denoted 300, and 
with a dash over it, 3.0*X). 

Ba al, bailed (II cb., lord, own er), a god of the Chal- 
deans, Babylonians, and Phceniciahs, and,, indeed, the 
principal deity of many of the Oriental nations. The 
Israelites often abandoned tho worship of tho true 
God to adore this idol. Incense was the offering 
most commonly presented ; but wo read in the Bible 
that human sacrifices were sometimes made to him. 
There were a number of idols of a secondary rank bear- 
ing the name of Hind ; such as Baal-Berith, “ the cove- 
nant lord. 1 ' ft divinity of the people of Beehem; Baal- 
Boor, tho I'riupus of the Midiauites and Moabites j 
and Baalzcbuh, tho Philistine idol at ICkron. 

liA.ii a, ba'-ltt, is a Turkish w<ud, signifying ‘father.* 
In Persia and Turkey it is prefixed, as a title of honour, 
to the names of distinguished ecclesiastics. It is often, 
also annexed, by way of courtesy, to the uamca of other 
persons ; as Ali-Baba. 

B a r. v . u Kfr Th in; sn . (See Thrush.) 

Bmiel, Tower of, haV-bel (Iteb. babel, confusion). 
— The dcscendantii of Noah, hoping, probably, to make 
n place of refuge for themselves in case of » second 
deluge overspreading the earth, arc mentioned in 
Genesis xi. ns building this tower of brick, cemented 
with bituminous slime, in the plains of Shinar, in the 
year 2247 B.c. The Almighty, to punish them for 
their act of impiety, and their want of faith in his 
promise that he would not destroy the wprld again by 
water, confounded their language, bo that the word's 
used hv the men of one party became utterly unintel- 
ligible to those of another, A separation of the dif- 
ferent groups immediately took place, and in this is 
found the origin of t he various nations that arc bo 
widely spread over the earth's surface. Eastern tra- 
vellers have assigned the position of the Towel* .of Babel 
to three different masses of ruined brickwork, in the 
Jains of Babylon. Two of these arc near the town of 
I ill all, on the Euphrates, which is supposed to be 
built on or very near the site of ancient Babylon, 
namely, the Birs Ifimroud, six miles to the south-west 
of the town, anil the Mvijcllibe, five miles north of it, 
and rather more than half a mile from the Euphrat es, 
units east bank. The third place which claims to repre- 
sent it is the tower of Nimroud, near Abkcrbuf. The 
majority of those who have made researches in Baby- 
lonia are in favour of the Birs Nimroud. The super- 
structure stands on an immense platform, similar to 
ihoae usually constructed by the Assyrians ior the 
elevation of their public, buildings, which bears traces 
of the destructive influence of time and long exposure 
to tho elements. It is built of fire-baked bricks, well 
cemented together, and is oblong in form, measuring 
about 7tr» yards round the base. The height, on tho 
eastern side is reduced to about CO feet ; but on tho 
west ii w about 200 feet high, towering upwards in too 
form of ucouc; and on the top of this is an irregularly- 
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shaped mass of brickwork, separated by rents and 
fissures extending from the summit to its base, H uge 
brieken fragments, rentTfom the original building, and 
bearing the appearance of haring been subjected to 
the action of fierce heat, lay in confusion on all parts 
of the mound, which, has led Sir H. &. Porter to the 
conclusion, that the destruction of the tower was 
effected by means of lightning from heaven. It is 
■supposed that a temple, in honour of Belus or Nimrod, 
built on the remains of the Tower of Babel, which 
has in torn met with total destruction, and added to the 
ruins which encumber the platform. 

Babtana, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 

ing tO the mat. Oifd. Induce#, and including numerous 
species, -all natives of the Cape ol' Good Hope. The 
name is derived from Jiahianes, a word employed by 
t he Butch colonists to distinguish these plants, because 
their round subterraneous stems ore greedily devoured 
by baboons. The leaves of all the species arc narrow, 
plaited, and sword-shaped ; tho flowers are very Bimilar 
to those of the gen. Oladioiuf, and are usually yellow, 
but sometimes purple, or even Bcarlet. 

Babool, bd-moV, the Indian name for the astringent 
barks of the Acacia arabica arid A . Catechu. ( See 
AC ACt A t CaTKCHO.) 

Baboon, bd-boQn'iFr.habouin) (Ci/noeppha!u*),a. gen. 
of Quadrumaua, in which the tail is always short and 
often rudimentary ; the nose is prolonged uniformly 
with the jaws, and the nostrils open at the end of it, 
exactly asin the dog. Indeed, in shape of head, the re. 
semblance the baboon bears to the dog is its chief distinc- 
tive peculiarity . It has a long and truncate muzzle, 
cheek-pouches, and sharp claws, and is certainly the 
fiercest and most repulsive of the Quadrmnana, The 
common baboon (Cpiocepkalna papio) is a native of the 
coast of Guinea, it is of a uniform yellowish- brown 
colour, with a shade of light red on the head, shoulders, 
and extremities, the face, ears, and hands being naked, 
and entirely black. It is furnished with whiskers, 
which havo a backward direction, but do not conceal 
tho ears. Tho variegated baboon, or mandril, is t he 
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most remarkable of the genua. The head of this crea- 
tor* is grotesquely large, its face long ; it possesses 
scarcely any forehead, and its snout is blunt and 
abrupt. The eyes, which are very small, arc sunk 
deeply In the head, and the cheek-bones very promi- 
nent, and tinted with violet, purple, and scarlet. The 
hair rises above the forehead to a peak j and beneath 
the chin there is a small beard of orange-colour. 
Bound the back a( the neck the hair is long, and in- 
clines forward. The hinder parts of the animal's 
body, commencing from the loins, are marked with a 
soft violet, which gradually expands to the most vivid 
red ; and very singular does its little stumpy tail look, 
sticking bolt uprignt in its crimson setting . Many years 
ago a mandril was kept at Cross’s menagerie, in Lon- 
don. «Happy Jerry" the brute was named; aud it 
was taught to simulate a relish for tobacco and beer. 
This aninial ever retained its natural ferocity with 
strangers, but was particularly sociable with its 
keepers. "Happy JenyV' stoned skin now adorns 
the British Museum. Besides the baboons mentioned, 
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there are the aelada of Abyssinia, the chacma of the 
Cane of Good Hope, and several others. 

Babylonian Ankquitiks, — Tho 

archaeological remains of the ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Babylon, except those of their architecture 
(see Babylonian Auciiitbctube), are but few in 
number, and of a*nature that tends to, throw but little 
light upon the history, manners, and customs of a 
people that once bold predominant sway among tho 
nations of the East, an account of which is chiefly 
athered from the historians Josephus and Hero- 
otua. The long level plains of the country, inter- 
sected by broad rivers that rapidly overflowed their 
banks when swollen by rains pouring from the moun- 
tain districts to the north, rendered it needful that 
the land should be protected from injury by lines 
of embankments, and irrigated at pleasure, to, insure 
fertility, by means of canals and smaller < artificial 
water-courses. Traces of these works are to he found 
in many places ; but the most perfect is the canal 
now called Nahr-el-Mclik, which is supposed to have 
afforded a means of passage between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. It fell into neglect and disuse after the 
occupation of the country by the Saracens, in the 7th 
century. From the want of stone for building, few 
monumental records remain to the present day, with 
the exception of those that, lie buried in the ruined 
masses of mouldering brickwork that represent the 
stately palaces and temples of the land, some of which 
have been explored by Bayard, Botta, and ltawliusou. 
Bricks have been discovered bearing names and in- 
scriptions, and carved writings on tablets and circular 
pillars, in cuneiform or wedge-shaped characters, 
which, when deciphered, afford scanty landmarks of 
the history of the monarchy during a long series of 
years. From these inscriptions, Sir Henry Bawlinson 
Las ascertained that tire Babylonians belonged to the 
Semitic group of nations, speaking an Aramaic dialect 
which much resembled the Syriac. Astronomical 
observations were taken and preserved at Babylon, 
some of which are recorded in the “ Great Collection” 
of Ptolemy, and historical annals were written ; but 
there, is much that is uncertain and even mythical 
about Babylonish history, and the inscribed bricks 
and stones that havo yet been found do not go far 
to corroborat e the long traditional lists of successive 
imperial dynasties that have been handed down to 
us. The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, attained 
a high degree of civilization, which brought about 
I their ruin and final absorption into the Persian 
empire, by inducing habits of pride, effeminacy, and 
luxury. The government was carried on by viceroys, 
called ftatrupi. There were three different courts of 
law for the dftc administration of justice. They carried 
onnn extensile trade by land and sea with the sur- 
rounding nations, and Babylon itself was famous for 
the manufacture of richly-dyed cloths and carpets. 

[ They were an idolatrous people, chiefly worshipping 
! the sun, the god Baal, and the goddess Baaltis, whose 
rites were similar to those performed in honour of 
Astarte, the goddess of the Phoenicians, The Chal- 
deans formed a separate section of the nation, resem- 
bling the Levites among the Jews; and to this body 
belonged tbe especial care of education and religion , 
and the advancement of the arts and sciences, winch 
we may reasonably conclude had reached a limit cor- 
responding with that attained by their neighbours tho 
Assyrians. (See Assyeian Sculpturb.) 

Babylonian Aschitectuux. — The intimate con- 
nection between the countries of Babylonia and As- 
syria, and their respective capitals Babylon and Nine- 
veh, caused a corresponding similarity iu their archi- 
tecture. The same kind of low massive buildings, 
raised on artificial platforms that towered one above 
another, connected with flights of broad steps richly 
ornamented with sculpture, and adorned with mag- 
nificent gardens, replete with every flower, fruit, and 
shrub that could be gathered from the fertile regions 
of the East, characterized both. {See Absybun 
A acmTJtcTURS.) It will bo sufficient here to give a 
brief description of the general architectural design of 
the city, as it has been handed down to na by the 
Greek historians Herodotus and IliodoruB and tho 
geographer Strabo. The origin\city was said to have 
been founded by Belus or Niratod; but Bemiromia, 
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tU queen of Ninm, who succeeded her husband on its flesh, according to travellers, superior 1® dmrri 
tie tnrono of Assyria, was the real founder of Babylon, raised pork. 

aiding greatly to the city as it stood in her time, Uacca, or Bbbry, MW-M t in Sot* a many-seeded 
surrounding it with a walk and building many splendid pnJpy fruit, inferior (adherent to the calyx) and in&e* 
palaces and temples. Its grandeur was subsequently hiecent (not opening to allow the seeds to escape), 
restored and greatly augmented by NebucHkdnezzar, Examples maybe found in. the gooseberry and currant. 
abJot 800 U.C. According to Herodotus, the city was The fruit of the grape is called * nunid<jnium} but it 
squire in form, with the river Euphrates running only differs from the baeca in being swpm'ar (free from 
through the centre of it. The ciftumferenco of the the calyx). The name bacca is applied by some bota- 
outfcr walls was 00 miles, which would make each side nists to any fruit of a pulpy nature, 
of me city to be about 8 miles in length. Tho streets Bacchanalia, Uk^kti-nai'-li-a^F&stivs^ held at 
iu the centre were broad and straight, cutting each Home in honour of Bacchus, The institution of these 
othtt at right angles, like those 'of many American feasts, which were similar to the Bionysia of the 
towns in the present day. Abridge over the Euphrates Greeks, was first introduced from Greece to Etruria* 
contacted the two portions of the city on either side and thence into Borne. They were held four times 
of tie river. The surrounding walls were sajfl to have annually, and were originally only celebrated by 
beet 380 feet in height and 75 feet broad, with 100 women. The great amount of immorality and de- 
gates of btaas at equal intervals. This statement must, bauchery that soon characterized their proceedings 
however, be regarded with suspicion, particularly with called forth the intervention of the senate la the year 
regard to the great height assigned to the walla. 506 a.u.c. ; it was then discovered that more than 
The chief architectural points of interest iu ancient 7,000 persons hart been initiated, and had boutwithciu- 
Babylon must have been the great temple of Bolus, selves by oaths of secrecy. The Senate at once decreed 
built on tilm ruins of the Tower of Babel (see Bawkl, that the saturnalia should be aliolished throughout 
Towxb of), now called the Bits Nimroud; the Mu- Italy, and the festivals were accordingly entirely eup- 
jellib?, which has been conjectured by some to be the pressed in the year b,c. 180. (See ThoNYSXA.) 
imperial citadel of the monarehs of Babylon ; and the Bacchantes. {See vol.T. of this work,) 

renowned Hanging Gardens, said by some to have Bacheloa, bahh'-e-lor (Fr. tachelier ; Lskt r bacealau- 

been constructed by Bemiramie, and, by others, to have rent), is one of those words of doubtful etymology 
been raised by Nebuchadnezzar for his queen Amytis. which have gi ven rise to many absurd conjcciiirfee. 
They were five in number, containing an area of about Among the various meanings of this word, it denoted, 
20 acres between them. They Were in terraces one —1. those who cultivated certain lands, called bactni- 
above another, sustaiued'on arches and columns until lariat 2. ecclesiastics' of a lower grade than the other 
they equalled the height of the w alls of the city. Broad members of a monastery ; 3. persons of a military 
fiat stones were laid on the tops of the arches, and order inferior to knights, who, from want of age, 
these were in their turn covered with layers of bitumen poverty, or other cause, had not yet raised their baundr 
and plates of lead, on which a considerable* depth of in the field ; 4. any young unmarried person ; 5. an 
earth was placed. The site of these gardens is supposed academical degree. As au academical title, it was first 
to be a mound on the east side of the river, called by introduced in the theological faculty of the University 
the Arabs El East. The bricks used in the various of Boris in the 13th century, being applied to a oandi- 
Btrnotures that adorned t he city were better than those dafo who, having passed his examination, was entitled 
prepared at Nineveh, being hardened by fire in kilns, to lecture, without being of therank of ah independent 
instead of being merely dried in the sun, and, in con- docent or master. Afterwards the word was used in 
sequence, more-durable, and better adapted to preserve the other faculties as the lowest kind of academical 
names and inscriptions imparted to them while in a honour. In many countries laws have been enacted 
plastic state. against bachelors or unmarried persons. In Greece, 

Babylonish Captivity, a term applied to the by the laws of Lycurgns, and also by those of Solon, 
-compulsory residence of the principal families of the celibacy was regarded as a # crime; and in Borne un* 
kingdom of Judah in Bkbylon, under Nebuchadnezzar married persons were placed under certain disabilities, 
mndhis successors. In the reign of Zedekiah, king of In this country taxes have been imposed upon bache- 
Judah, about 000 ti.e., Nebuchadnezzar first invaded lors and widowers, and married persons with children 
the Jewish territories, and laid siege to Jerusalem, in some measure relieved ; nut more apparently with 
•Retiring into his own country, lie renewed the attempt the view of raising money than from any Other object, 
to subjugate the Jews, 587b.c., and succeeded in taking In 1695 an act was passed, entittfied “An Act for 
the city, and destroying the fortifications and the granting to his Majesty certain rates and duties upon 
temple built by Solomon. Zcdekiah lmd his eyes pat marriages, births, and burials, and upon bachelors and 
out, and, with the chief of his people, was carried widowers, for the term of five years^for carrying on 
captive to Babylon. After the overthrow of the Ba- the war against France with vigour." Bachelors above 
bylonian empire by Cyrus the Persian, 536 B.c., the the age or 25, and widowers without children, paid 1». 
Jews were permitted to return to their native land, yearly and upwards, according to their rank. In the 
and the Babylonish captivity, which is reckoned to have tax on servants, first imposed by Mr. Pitt in. 1785, and 
lasted from the first invasion under Nebuchadnezzar, continued to the present time, a higher rate is charged 
was thus brought to an end. The Jews were not in a for the servants of bachelors; ana, in the income-tax 
state of intolerable servitude during this period, but of 1798 certain deductions were allowed to those who 
many of them rose to offices of high standing and had children. 1 

honour in the court of Babylon, as may be learnt BACiLLABiA,5a-#i/*hjij' / J-«(Ii(at^wciifui»,littleRtick), 
irom the histories of Daniel, Esther, Mordecai, and a gen. of Duvtomuc.cce (which *«r),(5onsistingofailu;iau3 
Others. frustules of a prismatio form united into a brilliant 

B ajbyroursa, blib + i^roos’-Bn (Sti* JBabirtma), an chain, often in a zigzag maimer. They form, beautiful 
animal of the hog gen., lound in a wild state in India microscopic objects, 

and the Indian islands. The animal's chief peculiarity Back, toXAng.-Sax.), Is that portion of the human 
is the possession of two protruding and curved tusks, body which extends from the neck to the loins, and in* 
turned upwards and backwards, so as very nearly to eludes the dorsal vertebrae, the posterior.portionB of the 
describe a semicircle. The object of this peculiar ribs, and the muscles and skin pertaining thereto, 
arrangement is not knoam, though some of the older Pains in the back may proceed from a variety of 
naturalists gravely tell us that the use of the tusks is causes ; as rheumatism, au affection of the spine, 
to afford the babyrouasu an opportunity of banging disease of the kidneys, &c. 

itself to any convenient prelection, should it fancy a Back and Fill, iu Mar., An operation generally 
quiet nap. The same authorities, however, ascribe to performed in narrow rivers, by keeping the snip in the 
the horns of the chamois the same use. The an im al middle of the stream; by advancing ahead from oae 
is Btiil further distinguished from the common hog by shore and moving backwards from the opposite shore* 
its Blender btuld and the fineness of the bristles that Backgammon, buk-g&n^man (Sax, lac, back, And 
cover its body. It is said that, when closely pursued, came a, a game), a game of chance, played by two players, 
the babyroussa will, without hesitation, take to the with fifteen black and the same number of white pieces 
water, and, by alternately swimming and diving, or men, on tables divided into twenty-four points.. The 
speedily elude its empty. Its food is vegetable, and movement cf the pieces from point to point fe regulated 
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by casting dice aUexnafcely from little boxes, with on© 
of which each player is provided. The arrangement 
of the board aid pieces Will be more readily under- j 
stood by reference to the accompanying diagram, in ; 
which the men are set id readiness to commence the 
game; the player using the black men being seated at 
the upper end of the ooord, at A, and the one using 
the white pieces at B. It ia the object of the player at 
A to get all Ms men into the section of the tables on 
his Itfl hand, or “ home,” as it is technically called, 
and ** bear ” or remove them from the boavd in accord- 
ance with the numbers indicated by the successive 
castings of the dice, before Ids adversary con do tlio 
Bome^ after getting liia pieces into the section on his 
right. The (nee are cubes, spotted on the sides from 
one to aix; and, as they are thrown together, any 
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combination of two numbers can bo thrown, from two 
aces to two sixes. The terms for the numbers on the 
dico are as follows : — 1, ace ; 2, deuce ; 3, tre or tray ; 
4, quafcra ? 5, cinque ; 6, sis®, if doublets arc thrown, 
Or similar numbers on each die, double the number of 
points are reckoned. Thus, if two cinques bo thrown, 
twenty points are counted. The points on the 
board are counted from ono to six in each of 
the four sections respectively, each player com- 
mencing from the point in the table opposite to 
him, on which two men are seen to bo placed in the 
right of the diagram. Thus the player using the white 
men counts from the point marked X, and his adver- 
sary using the black pieces from the point marked T. 
Two men can be advanced at once, one for each 
number turned up on the dice; or one nmu may b* 
moved forward as many points as the numbers on the 
dice amount to taken together. When any point in 
covered by two of an opponent’s men, the player 
cannot put any of his upon that point; but if one 
only be there, which constitutes what is called a blot, 
that man may be removed and placed on the centre 
ledge of the board, and the point occupied. This man 
must be entered on any vacant point in the “ home ” 
section of the tables belonging to the opponent of the 
player whose man bus been taken up, provided the 
number turned up on either die corresponds wi th that 
point, and must then be brought round from the com- 
mencement like the men on the a co-points in either 
tabic. To win a hit is to remove all your men from the 
table before your adversary has removed his: this 
counts one. To win a gammon, which counts two, is 
to remove all your men before your adversary has 
brought all of his home ; and if your men are entirely 
removed while your antagonist lias one remaining in 
your home section of the tables, you win a backgam- 
mon, whfch counts three. The Welsh claim to have 
invented the name, deriving its title from the Welsh 
words dark, little, and gammon, » battle. The ety- 
mology given at the head of this article is that of 
Biriiop Jtennett, and is also adopted by Strutt in hi* 
JSporte and Pa&tinbt.—Utf, Hoyle's Games . 

BaCkin & W absents, in Law, is the signing of an 
authority on the back, by ft magistrate of a different 
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county from that mentioned in tho body thereof, em- 
powering the officer to execute the same in such other 
county. I 

Backstatt, buy^taJT, in Mar., an instrument u^d 
before the invention of the qmidrant and sextant, for 
taking tb^sun’a altitude at sea, and so called from me 
back of the observer being turned to the sun wlUw 
making the observation. It was invented by Captain 
John Davis, a Wellfti mariner, about the year lfigidi 
Back-stays, buk-atal*\ iu Mar., long ropes, ^ex- 
tending from the top mastheads to the starboard uid 
larboard sides of the ship, their use being to sccppdtho 
efforts of the shrouds in supporting the masts. They 
are usually distinguished into breast-back stays and 
after-back stays, the intent of the first being to sustain, 
the mast^vhen the ship sails Upon a wind ; the swond 
to enable her to carry sail when the wind is farther aft . 

Bace-the-Oabh, in Mar., to manage the*oarsin a 
direction contrary to the usual method, so that the 
boat shall move with her stem forward. 

Bacon, bai’-lcon (Sax. haean, to hake, or Ger. kicht\ 
a wild sow), salted and dried pork, made from the sides 
and- belly of a pig. The process of curing is effected 
by impregnating the flesh with salt, and allowing it to 
remain in the brine for some time. It is then taken 
out, dried, and smoked. Bacon -hams are the cured 
hind-legs. The working classes of England are mom 
particular about the quality of the bacon they con- 
sume, and give a higher price for it, than the working 
classes of any other nation. York, Hants, Berks, and 
Wilts, are tho coun ties moat celebrated lor bacon and 
hams iu England; and Dumfries, Wigtown, and Kirk- 
cudbright, in Scotland. Bacon is largely imported 
into this country from tho United States and tho 
Hanse towns. 

Bacon jan Philosophy, fta-lV-Ht-ag, is that sys- 
tem of inductive inquiry inaugurated by the celebrated- 
Erancis Bacon, and which consists much more of a 
Method than of developed scientific results. If the 
experimental method which h© introduced to the 
notieo of tho world was neither absolutely now, nor 
very directly useful, yet it possessed some really novel 
elements, and had the effect on his immediate suc- 
cessors of overthrowing tho old methods of research, 
and thus of heralding a new era of scientific: discovery. 
The mind of this man (wo speak not here of his moral 
character) , ns Lord Macaulay has felicitously phased 
it, was like the tent the fairy Bfiribanou gave to Brine© 
Ahmed, — “fold it, and it seemed a toy for the hand of 
a lady ; spread it, and the arm ion ©(powerful sultans 
might repose beneath its shade.” If Bacon’s Method 
has not proved quite so useful down to the present time 
os men might desire, they forget that the author of it 
had during bia day no science exactly developed in tk 
inductive method to act as a model to guide him in 
laying down his directions for future discovery. No 
doubt his conception of a scientific Method wii3 magni- 
ficent; and the general rules, aphorisms, and wise 
reflections which dropped from his capacious brain, 
have served as Bign-posts to all subsequent explorers, 
which they have never ceased to quote with devout 
admiration. The importance of what Bacon did is not 
to be measured by his scientific discoveries, for he 
made almost none, but wholly and solely by the clear- 
ness and oven novelty of his scientific method. The 
experimental method ha$ been accused, both by Count 
Joseph do Moistrc, the renowned author of the Sefo&m 
de St, Tcterahourg, and by Lord Macaulay, in his cele- 
brated Essay on Bacon in the Edinburgh Keviete, of 
being old, of being useless, and of being afloat in the 
scientific spirit of the ago in w hich the philosophy ap- 
peared. ISow there is a shade of truth, but nothing 
more, in the whole of these objection*. To take up tho 
first. No doubt the illustrious Albertus Magnus had 
previously insisted on some portion* (if the experi- 
mental method, and Bacou’s great predecessor and 
namesake had done ao, much more ; put no man had. 

S rerious to his time, taken into account the radical 
ifferenee which subsists between ** simple enumera- 
tion,” which belongs t o ©very mind in tho world, and 
the circumspect scientific method which alone renders 
discovery possible, linger Bacon had said that “ expe- 
rience alone gives accurate kimwlodgc ; reasoning con- 
cludes, but establishes nothiiiat’ Many philosophers^ 
from the days of Socrates, • foal insisted slrefluoualy 
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ob induction ; but the only system contemplated by 
ttem wm» that which Francis Bacon denominates “ in- 
duction by simple epumeration/’ which consists in 
ecttlng down as general truths all propositions which 
we'have found to be true in every instancy This is 
the natural and instinctive action of every mind, as 
we may easily asoertain for ourselves, by watching tho 
talk Of the first person we meet, How Lord Bacon’s 
method was altogether different from this. It consisted 
of a much wider and mare circumspect way of verifying 
scientific facts than bad been disclosed to the world 
before. Hie method consisted ojF “ interrogating ‘ 
nature by observation and experiment ; whereas the 
ordinary way in which induction was gone about 
previous to his time consisted in the “ anticipation," 
and, of course, in countless instances, the misconception 
of natut%. # Man he proclaimed to bo the “minister 
and interpreter of nature/’ in the first aphorism to his 
Novum Orgamm , which contains nearly all of his 
direct contributions to the science of method. He nays, 
again (in Aph. 14) / 4 A syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, and words arc the signs of no- 
tions ; therefore, if oar notions, the basis of all, arc 
confused, and ovrr-haslily taken from things, nothing 
that is built upon them can be firm : whence our only 
hope rests upon genuine induction.” And this genuine 
induction ho explains further on fAph. 15)) : lie says, 
4t It constructs its axioms from the senses and par- 
ticulars, by ascending continually and gradually, till 
it finally arrives ot the most general axioms, which is 
the true bat unattempted way. The uselessness of this 
method has been answered already ; and the third 
objection, as quite valid, though a little eaptioiiB, needs 
no reply. Such, then, are the general characteristics 
■of tho Baconian method of induction. A few words as 
to the details of this method. Before entering on the 
rules which he lays down for the guidance of future 
discoverers, he occupies a good number of aphorisms 
in enumerating the causes of error. These idol's ( idola , 
Cir. eidola, which Hallam takes to mean a fake appear- 
ance or divinity, while Playfair and tho rest of them 
adhere to the ordinary meaning of the word idol) be 
divides into four classes, — idols of the tribe, of the den, 
of the forum, and of the theatre. 1. The idols of the 
tribe are the causes of error founded on human nature 
in general. Among the idols of this class is the pro- 
pensity which there i^in all men to find a greater 
degree of order, simplicity, and regularity in things 
than an accurate observation will- warrant. To take an 
example As soon as men perceived that the orbits of 
the planets returned into themselves, they immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that they moved in perfect 
circles, and not in ellipses, as Kepler was, the first to 
demonstrate. 2. The idols of the den are those which rise 
up from the peculiar character of the individual ob- 
server, whether natural to him or acquired. Some minds 
arc adapted to note the differences of things ; others 
to catch their resemblance. While one man carefully 
dissects everything to the minutest detail, another 
man, of a more active temperament, bounds off 1 on the 
wings of a resemblance. They both err by excess ; the 
one by being too detailed, the other by not being 
detailed enough. 3, The idols of the forum are those 
which arise out of the forms of language and from the 
intercourse of society. Men believe that their thoughts 
always govern their words ; but it, often happens to be 
all the other way. This is provoking; for, words being 
to a large extent the formation of the rude multitude, 
we find, when we examine them, little of that delicacy 
and precision requisite tor the processes of science. 
4. The idols qf. the theatre are the deceptions which 
liavo arisen from the dogmas of different philosophical 
schools. This last class differs from the other three, 
inasmuch tia it does not aria© naturally and spontane- 
ously in the mind, but must be acquired often at the 
expeufio^of great labour and study. Having now com- 

prooeeds to describe and exemplify the nature of his pe- 
culiar method. Our first object, ho says, must be to pre- 
pare a Aisfory qf the phenom ena- to be explained, in all th eir 
modifications and varieties. This history is cot to be 
without experiments instituted for the sake of discovery . 
Bach a record of the phaftomena of any occurrence he 
denominates its Natuml History. . This being ascer- 
tained, wo must next Antrivo to discover the cause or 
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L/hm of these phenomena. The form of any iqnidity 
in o body is convertible with the existence ofthat 
quality, Thus, if transparency be the quality which 
we are inquiring after, of course the form of this 
quality will exist wherever transparency!* to be found; 
Cause differs somewhat from form in thra way ; that* 
while cause is only applied when we wish to speitfe Of 
some change having taken place, form is applied to 
any permanent quality, Two other subjects which 
Bacon discusses with considerable minuteness, are 
those of what he calls the latent process and tho latent 
schematism. We have an example of tho former in the 
firing of a canuon. The short time that elapses be- 
tween the application of the match add the expulsion 
of the ball, constitutes a lateift process of a curious 
and complicated character. The latter, or the latent 
schematism, ib the invisible structure of Bodies, on 
which so many of their properties depend. Thus, the 
internal structure of plants, or that of crystals, is the 
internal schematism of those objects. Bacon, besides, 
insists on the collection of what he calls ** negative 
instances,” or those cases in which tho form inquired 
after does not appear. To take our former quality, 
that of transparency, he would tabulate such Occur- 
rences as the following in this inquiry. Bounded glass 
is not transparent, while glass unpounded is; collec- 
tions of vapours are not transparent, while a single 
vapour is ; and so on. After a great many exclusion* 
have been made, one of the remaining principles may 
be assumed as the cause in trying to investigate the 
origin of any process or phenomenon in nature. Wo 
arc to reason from this assumed principle, and try if 
it will account for the phenomenon. So important did 
this process of exclusion appear to the mind of Bacon, 
that we find him saying, “It may, perhaps, be com- 
petent to angels or superior intelligences to determine 
tho form or essence directly, by affirmations from the 
first consideration of the subject ; but it i» certainly 
beyond the power of man, to whom it is only given to 
proceed at first by negatives, and in the last to end in af- 
firmatives.” Men can now whereas, before, they 

could only vaguely guess. Bach is a brief sketch of this 
wonderful experimental philosophy, which haa trans- 
formed the world so far since Bscoti’b day. The benefits 
which it has effected for mankind* Lord Macaulay sums 
up as follows : “ It has lengthened life ; it has mitigated 
pain; it haa extinguished diseases; it has increased 
the fertility of the soil; it has given new securities to 
tho mariner ; it has furnished new arms to the warrior ; 
it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has 
lighted up the night with the splendour of the day ; it 
has extended the range of the human vision j it has 
multiplied the power of the human muscles ; it haa 
accelerated motion; it haa annihilated distance; it 
haa facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friendly 
offices* all dispatch of business ; it has enabled man to 
descend into the depths of the sea* to soar into the 
air, to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of 
the earth, to traverse the land in cars which Whirl 
along without horses, and the ocean in ships which 
sail against the wind. These arc but a part of its fruits, 
and of its first-fruits. Bor it is a philosophy which 
never rests, which has never attained, which is never 
perfect. Its law is progress. A point which yester- 
day was invisible is its goal to-day, and will he its 
starting-post to-morrow.” 

Bictbun Coins, bak ^ tH - fin . — It must be first stated 
that Bactria is the ancient name of a province now 
called Bulk!), which is situated directly north of Af- 
ghanistan, and separated from it by the western part, 
of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains. It was a powerful 
country in tho early ages of the world ; but nothing 
certain is known of its history. When Alexander the 
Great overran Asia with his Macedonian and wreck 
troops, he established a Greek colony there, and forti- 
fied a city for its protection. Bactria was tributary to 
Persia for fifty years after the death of Alexander; 
but was afterwards annexed to the great Syrian empire 
formed by Seleucus Hiofttof, about 312 ».<?. , The 
Greek dement infused into the province of lJactna Cy 
Alexander soon became predominant ; and in the rwgu 
of Antiochus II., suruamed Thcos, wliieh lasted .xotn 
261 to 240 B.c., Theodotus, tlio Greek governor ot ta* 
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country, threw off the joke of the Seleuoide, end 
established the new Oteek kinffdom of Bactrie, ftBeend- 
ing the throne unde? the title of Theodotus I. The 
records of this compaxatively new kingdom ere as 
scanty as those of tbe ancient one. It was merely 
known to hare existed for about 160 years, and then to 
have been overthrown by the Scythians, who took 
possession of the country. The discovery of some 
Ructrian coins, bearing dates of this period, in burial- 
places in various parte of Afghanistan, led to a further 
search, whioh resulted in the collection of many thou- 
sand pieces of money, from which lists of the Greek 
rulers of Bactria have been compiled by Messrs. Wilson 
and Prinsep. *The following is a list of the first six 
kings, who seem to have held the country under undi- 
vided control until 150 n.c. 

b.o. n.c, 

1. 25ft Theodotus T. I 4. 190 Demetrius. 

2. 340 Theodotus II. 5. 181—178 Eukratidcs. 

3. 220 Euthydemus. | 6. 155—147 Heliocles, 

From this time until the final subjugation of the 
country by the Scythians, the different Bnctrian coins, 
bearing names of different persons exercising sovereign 
power at the same date, or within intervals of two or 
three years of each other, seem to indicate that the 
territory was either split up into independent districts, 
or that internal anarchy and dissension prevailed, and 
that the ambition of the leading nieu in the state led 
to a continual struggle for the sovereignty. The coins 
are divided by numismatists into two classes, — pure 
Greek, bearing legends in Greek letters only, including 
the coins of the first fire kings given in the above list j 
and bilingual, or coins with inscriptions in Greek and 
Prakrit, a dialect of the Sanscrit language. Many of 
the bilingual coins are square in form ; and the intro- 
duction of the elephant and elephunt’s head, and many 
regal emblems 'peculiar to India, show the evident de- 
cline of the Greek power, and the introduction of 
foreign influence into state affairs. There are only 
two gold coins of the Greek kings of Bactria known to 
be in existence,— one of Theodotus I., in the Imperial 
Cabinet of Paris ; the other of Euthydemus. All the 
other pieces of money that have been found are in 
silver and copper, or billon, a mixture of these two 
i metals.— Ref. jSvgliah Cyclopedia — Arts and Sciences. 

Bactjus, bak'-tris, in Bot., a gen. of Palms, consisting 
of numerous species, all natives of tropical America. 
They are mostly small trees, with slender reed-like 
Stems. The fruits, which are small, soft, and sub-acid, 
are greedily devoured by smell birds. Tough fibres, 
used for making nets, are obtained from the stems of 
some of the species. 

BaculITE, bak’-n-lite (Lat. baculum, a staff) , in Geol., 
t straight, many -chambered, conical shell, of the Chalk 
jpooh. In its internal structure it resembles the 
ammonite. From Us prevalence in the chalk of Nor- 
mandy, that rock has been termed the bneulite 
limestone. 

B±cv-LQiimnY,b<iJc J ~u4om'-e~trt> ( Lat . baculut, a staff ; 
Or. metron, a measure), the act of measuring distance 
or altitude by a staff or staves. 

Badge, hOdj* in Her., a mark of distinction Or 
cognizance, assumed or conferred by royal authority. 
To the latter class belong the various emblems of t he 
orders of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and other European countries, conferred by 
their respective reigning monarchs, and all marks 
of honourable distinction, such as medals, rib- 
bons, and crosses, given by the crown for military 
prowess, or services rendered by any one to the state 
in a civil capacity. Under the former class maybe 
reckoned the different crests and distinctive bearings 
) assumed bv nations, tribes, and families, in early and 
medimval history, whioh can now be rightfully borne 
by a grant from the Herald’s College only. The earliest 
mention of heraldic badges is to be found in the Bible, 
in which each of the twelve tribes of the children of 
Israel are spoken of under their respective cognisances; 
such as ibe lion of Judah, the wolf of Benjamin, and 
f the serpent of Dan. The eagle was the badge of the 
empire of Borne, and subsequent imperial dynasties 
have frequently adopted the royal bird na their distinc- 
tive emblem, The white horse, now borne in the ro yol 
arms of Hanover, was the badge of the Saxons; the 
• *. m-?. IS 1 } 
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raved that of the Northmen and Danes. The white 
rose was the badge of the house of York } the red 
rose, that of the rival house of Lancaster t the Tttdor 
family combined the white and red rose, as emblematic 
of the nylon oftb© antagonistic houses. A white hart 
with a collar round its neck, and a chain, was the badge 
of Biobard II. ; a boar, that of Richard III. : a crown 
in a thorn-bush, Jthat of Henry VII. ; the bear and 
ragged staff, that of the Nevilles, or house of War- 
wick ; the garb, or wheatsheaf, and sickle, that of the 
Hungurforas. The badges of the different orders of 
knighthood will be found under their respective head- 
ings. (See Bath, Ohdkk or tub ; Ga«tk», Ouuiiit 
or the ; Stab of India, Obpkr or the.) The badges 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
are as ftdlows -.—England, a red and white rose, with 
the royal crown ; Scotland, a thistle and crown ; Ire- 
land, a harp, and trefoil us well, with flic crown ; Wales, 
on a mount vert, a dragon passant, with uplifted wings, 
gules. The badge of the prince of Wales is three 
ostrich- feathers, with the motto **Ich die«.” The 
serving-men and retainers of a lower class belonging 
to noble houses, and the servants attached to gentle- 
men’s families, usually wore their muster’s crest or 
badge embroidered cm* the left arm of the blue coat, 
that was eommouly worn in former days instead of the 
parti-coloured liveries of modern times. 

Badges, bndf-cr (Melcn y\ucu*) t a carnivorous quad- 
ruped inhabiting moat parts of Europe and Asia. The 
badger was classed by Linnaeus among the bears, but 
very properly separated from thftt.*gronp by suc- 
ceeding naturalists. It is a slow and heavy animal, 
passing tho day in sleep within its complicated burrow, 
and emergingat night in search of food, which consist a 
indifferently of animal or vegetable matter. It is said 
sometimes to die up wasps* nests ; and Buffon, who 
mentions this habit, attribute* it to the animal’s fond- 
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ness for honey ; but os wasps do not collect honey, tho 
great French naturalist in in error. The badger mea- 
sures about two and a half feet in length ; its leg* aro 
very short, and its body fiat ; its eyes arc very small - 
its neck short and thick ; its tail stumpy ; ana its hide 
loose and tough. It was this last quality that in an- 
cient times recommended the badger to folks of brutal 
mind as a fit subject to pit against mastiffs. Badger- 
baiting used to be a very favourite sport in England ; 
and despite its many disadvantages, the badger’s strong 
jaws and loose skin made it a formidable antagonist 
for a dog. No matter what part of the badger’s body 
was seized, it could turn and fix its teeth in its assail- 
ant, and inflict on it a terrible bite. The flesh of tho 
badger is eaten in Italy, France, and China, and may 
be converted into hams and bacon. The akin, when 
dressed with the hair on, is impervious to rain, and is, 
therefore, considerably used in ^covering travelling- 
boxes. Its bristles arc made info painters’ brushes. 
Tp this family also belong the llatein, or Hcmcy-badgera 
(McUivcra ) . Tho best-known species is the Cape 
Ratel (AfeUicera capcmi*), which closely .resembles 
the badger both in size and form, but is, perhaps, 
heavier in its appearance, and has thu nose less deve- 
loped. its colours are grey above and black beneath. 
It burrows like the badger, not only to provide itself 
with a habitation, but also in search of tho nest of the 
wild bees, of whose honey if is passionately fond. I t 
has the same loose hard skin as the European badger, 
an d in this leathery araourgit is said to attack the 
citadels of these irritable inseota with impunity. 

Bagasse, a terra applied to the refuse of 
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the sugarcane, loft after the expression of the saccha- 
rine juW It is used «» fuel in nesting the boilers and 
pans in tbe sugar-roapufttOtorT. - . . . 

Baomb, Mg'-#*/ In MU, is a 

tom applied to the clpthes, tents, provisions, and 
ot her necessaries of ah artny . By tbe ancient Romans 
the baggage of an army was termed impedimenta, im- 
pediments or hindrances, The ancient soldier on the 
march was always heavily laden ; had, in this respect, 
the ancient and modern systems present a striking con- 
trast to each other* The modern soldier is freed from 
every unnecessary enoumbrancq, and' waggons are 
attached to each battalion for conveying the baggage. 
In oar army, no private soldier is allowed to carry 
anything except what his knapsack and other accou- 
trements can hold, with the exception of those that 
arc mAried with consent, who arc allowed one small 
chest each, of a fixed size, which must be carried at 
their own expense on a march. Staff and pay-ser- 
geants arc also allowed one small chest each. — Hcf. 
Wulahe’s Military Catechism and Handbook. 

Bagnio, (uu'-yo (Ital. batpto), is a bath or bathing- 
house* It is applied to the prisons in Constantinople, 
Where the slaves or convicts who are employed on the 
public works are confined at night. The term bagnet , 
. applied to the convict prisons of France, is derived 
from the same root. By older English writers bagnio 
is used for a house of bad fame. 

Bagfii’K, bty.pipe, a wind instrument of high 
antiquity, in use with the Hebrews and Greeks, and 
a favourite, piece of musical apparatus with the 
people of Europe during the Middle Ages. In Scot- 
land, where it is said to have * 


land, where it is said to have been introduced by the 
Hanes and Norwegians, it is so generally played that 
^ it may he called the 

national instrument of 
the people. Under va- 
rious forms, it is still 
played by the natives 
of Ireland, tbe south 
V li f mm of France, Italy, Po- 
land, <Scc. The Scottish 
siaBir bagpipe consists of 

three parts ; first, a 
leathern bag, which is 
' nf f[M inflated by means of a 

m®|'* £m§rQE> tube fitted into it, and 

Jiff stopped by a valve; 

secondly, four pipes, 
f three called drones, 

j||7jr and onc ^o chanter, 

t M&ftd rj} which latter has finger- 

^H|jr holes, ttigl upon which 

<m the melody is played. 

Wt This latter alone emits 

the wind at the bottom 
Mm and at the finger-holes. 

.qfffJL The three first-men- 

tioned pipes, all of 
which are tuned into 
XtAMU* jaGPlPB. a chord , are fastened 


together in a fan-shape by cords or ribbons, and are 
bo inserted into a socket as, when inflated, to lie 
up against the left shoulder and arm ; from these pipes 
the wind passes out at the top. The third portion of 
the instrument consists of u sort of wooden nave or 
Sockot, into which the (fixed) ends of the pipes are 
inserted, and to which the lower end of the bag is 
firmly attached by wrapping* There is a great dif- 
ferenco between the Scottish and the Irish bagpipe. 
The former is supplied with wind from the lungs of the 
player; the latter from » small bellows fastened with 
strap* underneath, and worked by, one arm, a tube 
passing from it in front of the breast to the bag, which 
is under the cither arm. All the pipes in an Irish 
bagpipe point (slantingly) downwards, one of these 
having one or more keys upon it, worked by the wrist 
of the performer, so that the chord may be varied. 
The tone of the Irish bagpipe is low and sweet. In 


the Highland regiments of the British service, the bag- 
pipe is played by pipers attired in their nation al cos- 
tume. There are, also, certain Highland societies for 
promoting the skfffuljdaying of the instrument. The 
annexed mustration^nll serve to show the form of the 
bagpipe played by peasants frou the mountains before 
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the image of the Virgin during the time of Advent. 
Within the last few years the instrument bis likewise 
made its appearance in London, where it isplayed 
upon by certain picturesquely but dirtily-clad Italian 
rustics, called pffereri. 

Bago, Mge (Norm, bage, a bag), in Mil., fiHwJ 
with sand or earth, are used in fieM-fortifieatibn 
or other defensive works, fiandbags, which are ge- 
nerally sixteen inches in- diameter and thirty high, 
and filled with sand or earth, are used to re- 
pair breaches in the embrasures of batteries when 
damaged by the enemy’s fire or the blast of the guns. 
They are also placed on parapets, so arranged as to 
form a covering for men to fire throdfeh. Earth-bags 
contain about a cubic foot of earth, and are used in 
raising a parapet in haste, Where the ground is rooky, 
or does not afford ready materials for that purpose. 

Baoshox Sands, bag* - shot, in Geol., a scries of 
lower tertiary beds, consisting chiefly of light yellow 
sands reposing on the London clay, and occupying 
extensive tracts around Bagshot, in Surrey, and in 
the New Forest, Hampshire. They correspond to the 
Brocklcsham beds (which tee). 

Bail, bail (Fr. battler, to deliver), signifies the 
delivery of u man out of custody, upon tbe undertaking 
of one or more persons for him that he shall appear at 
a day limited, to answer and be justified by the law. 
In civil cases the bail may render their principal at 
any time; in criminal cases* they cannot, unless ho 
fly, or they have reasonable doubt that he will do so. 
In such case the defendant may be detained and 
brought before a justice, who may commit him in dis- 
charge of his bail, or put him to find now sureties. 
In civil cases, the bailing is by bond to the sheriff, or 
by consent given to a judge or commissioner $ in er> 
minal matters it is effected by entering into a verbal 
recognizance. In the former the bail are liable for thO' 
amount of the debt, or damages and costs recovered ; 
in the latter, to the amount of their recognizance. 

Bailey, bai'-le (Lat. ballium, probably a corrup- 
tion of vallum , a rampart), originally meant an outer 
bulwark, but came afterwards to be applied to the area 
or courtyard within one. It denoted the space in- 
closed within the walls of a castle. Where there were 
double walls, the area between the two was called the 
outer, tbe area within the inner wall, the inner bailey. 

Bailiff, bai'-ttff (Lat. batUm*; Fr. fail#), according 
to Sir Edward Coke, is an old Saxon word, WMeh sig- 
nifies a keeper or protector ; and although there are 
several officers called bailiff*, whose offices or employ- 
ments seem quite different from each other, yet some- 
thing of keeping or protection belongs to them all. 
Henoe the eheriff is considered as bailff to the crown, 
and his county, of which he has the care, and in which 
he is to execute the queeu’s writs, is called hmbailiwick, 
and the officers who, by his precepts, execute write 
and other process, are called his buUiffn. There are, like- 
wise, bailiff* of liberties, who are officers under lord* 
who have franchises exempt from tbe jurisdiction of the- 
sheriff. There are, likewise, battff* of lords of manors, 
who collect their rents* levy their fines, attend their 
courts, and execute their warrants of seizure of es- 
cheated property and heriots. There are also bailiffs 
of forests, and those to whom the queen’s castles are 
committed; as, the bailiff or constable of Dover castle. 
The chief magistrates in divers ancient corporations 
are also called bailiff* ; as in Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
Colchester, and other places. In common parlance, a 
bailiff is a person who has the management of an estate 
or farm, and superintends the same for the owner; and 
persona who are employed to distrain for rent are 
called bailiff*. 

Bailiwick, bail' -wile (Lat* ballivai Fr. bailhage), 
is not only taken for the county, but signifies, generally, 
that liberty which is exempted from the sheriff of tbe 
county, over which the lord ofjho *PP°* a * s * 

sheriff exercises under the sheriff of the county : such 
as the high bailiff of Westminster, Southwark, Ac. 
Tbe tmeen’s writs, however can be executed by tbe 
sheriff or his bailiffs, in a liberty, if they contain a udu 
omittm clause, commanding him that, notwithstanding; 
any liberty in his county, he enter the same, and ex- 
ecute tbe writ, without which he would have no juris- 
diction to do so. 
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Bailment 


Bailment, bail'-mcntCSr. bai&er, to deliver, or put 
into the bauds of), in Law, is a delivery of goods in 
truBt upon » contract* ospreseed or implied, that the 
trust Bhall bo faithfully executed on the part of the 
bailee ; aa, if cloth be delivered, or fin legal dialect) 
bailed to n tailor toxo&kea suit of clothes, be has k 
upon an iiupljod contract to render it again when 
made, and that in a workmanlike manner j and, so, 
in the Case of goods delivered to a carrier, or at 
eome place appointed by him, for transit to a third 
party; and cither generally or in a particular man. 
ner, au implied, contract m raised that the goods 
shall be delivered accordingly. The varieties of bail- 
ments are so numerous that, it is scarcely necessary to 
define them. As to the liabilities of bailees, it may 
be taken as a general rule that where the bailment is 
ibr the mutual benefit of bailor and bailee, the latt er 
i 6 liable for negligence. ; vis., for tho omission of that 
degree of care which a man of common prndcnce takes 
of Ills own concerns; secondly, that upon a bailment 
from which the bailee derives no benefit, nothing short 
of gross negligence will make him responsible; thirdly, 
that upon a bailment for Ills own explosive benefit, he 
wifi, on the other hand, be chargeable even for slight 
negligence; aud lastly h that ho is liable in none of 
- these cases for a robbery or other casualty in no degree 
attributable to his own fault. A bailee has a < 5 ualified 
property in the goods transferred to him, against any 
wtrauger or third person. A bailee may have a general 
'' * ' or particular lien on the goods 
intrusted to him. This subject 
will be treated under the w ord 
Lies. 

IUinbkrgs, bain , -bergs(Q('.rm. 
bein, leg, terpen, to conceal), a 
term employed to distinguish 
the greaves worn over chain-mail 
tumour as an additional protec- 
tion to the log. They boom to 
have been first adopted in the 
13th century, as they do not 
appear ir. monumental effigies 
before that time. Their adop- 
tion led ultimately to the use of 
entire plnte-armour. , The illiia 
tr&tiott shows the mixture, of 
pi armour and chain-armour, 
aud represents part of the capa- 
rison of a knight of the reign of 
BiHniM'W. Edward III. 

Baik-Mibii, baim(g) , ‘Oia-re , 1 a bath much used in 
.suimarv operations iu France, and so called from the 
1 0 inventor.' It is also largely employed in 

chemistry, aud 
mostlycoiisitsof 
un outer vessel 
containing wa- 
ter, or some 
other fluid, in a 
state of ebulli- 
tion : within this 
is another vos- 
eel, in which the 
BJJK-KiWB. Bnbstanoetobe 

operated upon is placed. Tho object of the bain-marie 
H, to produce a gentle and regular heat, and it is prin- 
#pafly u8edfor evjiporatingor for distilling volatile and 
aromatic substances. 'When sand is substituted for 
boiling water, this apparatus is called a sand-bath, and 
when boiling water mi employed, it is called a vujpour- 
bai 4 . ‘ ■ 

Hairam, Mr'-am, is the name of a Mohammedan 
festival which follows the Kamadan, or month of fast- 
ing, corresponding to our Lent. As the Mohammedans 
reckon bytonar ittQutks.this festival rune through all 
the eeaeonaevery thirty-three years. It commencos w ith 
the appearance of the new moon of the month Shawall, 
and, as marking the termination of four weeks of fast- 

■ a-..:' ^jj.u 




j it is looked for with 
m it is announced 


Ith great eagerness, 
by the discharge of 


guns and the •ouading of trnmpete and drums: the 


..... for two or three days. Another 

festival, utfilod the Leaser Bahrain, in celebrated 60 
days after this one j but it is observed with much less 
ceremony. 


Bala Idmeatone 


barbarity w the 
almost all 


ing greater and stronger dhes 5 »« thebaiting of bulla 
or bears by mastiffs or bulldogs. Bull -baiting was 
Oigse ft very favourite par* “ * -- 


. m England ; but the 
. .. . _ to its being given up m 

civilized countries, except Spain, where it is 
still very popular. The chief aim of the dog is to seise 
the bull by tho nose, and to avoid being tossed by it. 
For this purpose, when properly trained," the dog 
creeps on his belly ; while the ball endeavours to 
defend his nose by geeping it close to tho ground, and 
attempts to toss the dog with its horns. 

Baize , bade ( Ang.-Nor.) , a kindof coarse open woollen 
cloth, with a long uap . It is sometimes fraud on one 
side. It«* without wale, and is wrought, in a loom, tike 
flannel. Edward III., in trying to stimulate tha%oofiea 
trade of England , brought over a number of stalled work- 
men from the iM ethcrUnds, and distributed them over 
the country. The various branches of the trade were 
confined to certain localities : thus the manufacture of 
baize was restricted to the county of Suffolk, where it 
remained for some time. It is now priueiimUy mana- 
faetured in and about Halifax, in Yorkshire. {See 
Wool, Woollek Manufacture.) 

Bajaderkb, or Bayaxiekes, ba-ya-deerdy a name 
given by the. Portuguese to the Binging and dancing- 
girls of Hindustan. They are of two kinds,— those who 
are employed as priestesses iu the temples, and those 
who go about; the country- The former celebrate with , 
song and dance the festivities of the gods ; the latter are 
employed by the grandees of India to delight and cheer 
them at their feasts. 

Baking, lai'-king (Sax, bacon ). — This term is appli- 
cable to almost any process of drying or hardening by 
heat ; but is commonly restricted to the mode of cooking 
foot! in a heated chamber or oven, Fur making bread, 
baking is resorted to by almost every section of the 
human race. It is also a common mode of dressmgamiraj 
food ; but is less effective than roasting, Unless it be 
carried on in ovens through which air is allowed to 
pass freely. Iu reviewing the different modes of cook* 
mg meat, Lewes says, “Baking exerts some unex- 
plained influence on the moat which renders it both 
less agreeable and less digestible. Those Who have 
travelled in Germany and France must have repeatedly 
marvelled at the singular uniformity in the flavour* or 
want of flavour, of the various * roasts’ served up at 
the table d’htile. The general explanation is, that the 
G CTtnan and French meat is greatly inferior in quality 
to that of England and Holland, owing to inferiority 
of pasturage ; and, doubtless, this is one cause ; but 
it is not. the chief cause. The meat is inferior, but tho 
cooking is mainly at fault. The meat is scarcely ever 
roasted, because there is no coal, and firewood is ex- 
pensive; the meat is therefore baked j and the eouse- 
quence of this baking is, that no meat is eatable, or 
eaten, with its own gravy, but is always accompanied 
by some sauce, more or lews piquant. The -Germans 
generally believe that in England. Wo eat our beef and 
mutton almost raw; they shudder at our gravy, as H 
it were so much blood. I have ascertained that His 
really- the cooking, and not the meat, which is in fault ; 
for, at the tables of great people, or resident English, 
where road meat is served, the flavour is excellent. 

. . . . In the inferior eating-houses, the meat is also 
baked, for the sake of economy, and is uotoriouslj 
deficient in that agreeable flavour which roast meat 
possesses. If it wore baked as thoroughly as it is in 
Germany, tho meat in such eat iug-hotisos would be as 
tasteless." — Physiology of Common Life. Meat cooked 
in the improved ventilating ovens which have lately 
been introduced has all the sapidity and digestibility 
of roast meat • in fact, tho mode of cooking by means 
of such ovens is now generally distinguished as own- 
roosting. (See Oven.) The baking of bread, and the 
moot important baking processes in the useful arts, 
alluded to in other portions ofthis work. (See 


Bread, Bbicks, Pottery, Stoneware A-For recipes 
in baking, m Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management. 

UlLJKNA. (See WHALE.) 

Bala Limestone, W-la (from Bala, ia Merioneth- 
shire), in Geol., a series of limestone beds, alternating 
with slaty shales, constituting ft>oortion of the Lower 
Silurian formation of Wale*. \ 
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an instrument 
of bodies. ***^«* The ##*? 

team (A, a »). »»k to /dormn (C) m ti» mi- 
die, and wo tah* (D ead EJ eMpenmd, one ftom 

* , ^- ,<%. -,^- ,i^ e ^^anjce & ^e 

weighed is placed 
in one scale, and 
the counterpoise, i 
.usually consisting of 
metal weights, in 1 
the other, the in- 
strument being sus- 
pended frau a ring 
(F) immediately 
above the fulcrum. 
In the most delicate 
balances of this da- 
arniti. seription, tbs fill- 

crum consists of a 
Bted prism, which traverses the beam, and rests with its 
sharp edge upon two supports, formed of agate or po- 
lished steel; moreover, a needle or pointer is fixed to the 
beam, and oscillates with it in front of a graduated arc. 
If the two arms of a balance be not precisely of the same 
length, the scale appended to the longer arm will turn 
with a less weight than that hanging from the shorter 
am; so, also, if one arm of the lever be heavier than 
the other, the scale on that side must preponderate. 
With such an imperfect pair of scales, however, the 
true weight of a substance may be ascertained, by 
weighing ft first in one scale and then in the other, and 
deducting from the greatest weight half the difference 
of the weights indicated. The chemical balance is an 
instrument of extraordinary delicacy. If is merely a 
pair of scales made with the greatest possible precision 
and accuracy, and is used for weighing portions of «ul>- 
atauoes separated by analysis. It is also used to weigh 
bodies to he united by synthesis. The whole theory 
of modern chemistry maybe said to rest upon the per- 
fection tq which the chemical balance bos been brought. 
It is as necessary to the chemist as the transit-instru- 
ment and telescope arc to the astronomer. Bang so 
important and delicate an instrument, it is one of the 
most dfctBeult to use, the slightest carelessness being 
sufficient to nullify au observation made by its means. 
It consists essentially of the boom, the fulcrum, the 
points of suspension, and the pans. The beam is gene- 
rally made of brass, in the form rf a long rhomboid. 
At an exactly equal distance from each end is fixed the 
fulcrum, which is generally u steel kn%*cdge, snp- 


Balanceof Tra&e 


ported by agate j 
raising the ' 


„ w A contrivance is used for 

. „ he beam, so as to keep the fulcrum from rest- 
ing on the planes of support when not in use, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the knife-edge becoming 
worn. The object of having a sharp, hard knife-edge 
resting on hard planes is to decrease friction as much | 
as possible ; it beiug obvious that sensibility increases ! 
as friction diminishes, The fulcrum should bo fixed 
just above the centre of gravity, yet not too much so, 
as, the greater the distance between it and the ful- 
crum, the greater will be the stability of the balance ; 
dr> iu other words, the balance will be less sensible, 
from the greater difficulty with which the beam is 
moved. Most balances have a contrivance for raising 
or lowering theoentreof gravity. The points of sus- 
pensjon are at each end, and are formed of hard steel 
Wphg on agate planes, as in the case of 
tbefukrum. The points of suspension must be at ab- 
solutely equal distances from the iulerum, otherwise, 


' Inver, the weight 


1 be different in each pan. The pans are 
generally coated with platinum, to avoid corrosion, and 
are suspended by silver wires. To the centre of the 
beam is attached a needle index, which indicates the 
©quality of weight in eadh pan by the equality of its 
vibrations on each aide Of the centre of a scale placed 
behind it. In some balances an index is fixed on the 
end of the beam, and viewed thtough a microscope in • 
»t» passage upwards and downwards over a fine scale 
little distance from it. 
Thewliole fa inclosed itt a glass case, to preserve it 
ftum the action of ’gases or dost* Cauatiolime is al« 
183 ■ 


ways placed inside the cate, to absorb^anymoartnrr 
guti might ssfctie oa the working parts of the fesflance. 
Baks^e^ve^be^ brou^to marvellous perfec- 

and olb^ aU M! a %ta8, in his rejMtarcmea on the etd- 
mi« weights of certain elements, enmfoysd a balance • 
made by M.Sftcr^, which turnedwath the tea-milHoU’ti* 
part of the weight in each pan. Anotkcr,used ^ 
same philosopher, weighed true to the tWo^dusiMiiTO 
of a grain. The weights used in each balances ire 
made with the same precision : they wifi be described 
under W bights. A small piece of platinum wire* 
called a rider, slides along the beam, which is gra- 
duated, and indicates bv its poajtidh a rvry small 
weight, on the principle or the steely ard ; thus obviating 
the necessity of using weights that are almost invisible 
from their 'smallness. Warm substances should bo 
allowed to cool before weighing, as the upward cur- 
rents caused by their heat would vitiate the result. 
(See Stublyako, Spbing-Baiattcis. WBiGame- 
Machiks, Coib-wbighimg MacaiSt*#?' ' •: ' 

Balakcx of Powbb, in Fob, is apphed to thatrela- 
tire condition of different states towards each Other, 
so that none of them may possess suchpower or infiu- 
ence us would endanger the independence of tbeothers. 

In order to maintain this balance of power; it Is pot 
necessary that there should be anything like an equality 
among ail the different states. It is generally Suffi- 
cient that a few of the leading powers counterpoise 
each other ; and in this way the safety of the, smaller 
states is secured, as none of the oth«l»:Wb»ld b© dis- 
posed to allow its rival to add to itappW#bff;hbsorbing 
any of those minor states. Wa fibd of 

ancient Greece frequently guided in th^/C^hfiiiCi by a 
desire to maintain the balance of power among them ; 
but it is only in modern times that the principle has 
come to be distinctly recognised and a#ad- Upon* Ip ; 
Europe it first became a distinct object of palmy in the 
early part of the loth century amort^ th© mmteroue 
i all states und republics in Italy. r 


©very movement or measure which might tend to in- 
crease the power of their neighbours ; and, from a 
constant attention to this prinoiple, they were able to 
maintain peace arid general independence. When 
Charles Till, of France invaded Italy, in 1481, Ger- 
many and Spain entered mtowconl^^ 

Italian states against him; and ■** from this era,” says 
Ferguson, “we can trace the progress of that inter- 
course between nations which has linked tb© powers of 


Europe so closely together, and can discern the opera- 
tions of that provident policy, which, during peace, 
guards against remote and contingent dangers, and in 
war has prevented rapid and destructive conquests.** 
The attempt to maintain the balance of power among 
the different states of Europe has doubtiess caused, 
some wars, but it lias unquestionably prevented more. ... 
It is this that has led to that great confederacy that 
exists among all the states of Europe, ond keeps in 
awe the ambitions designs of any due of them that 
might desire to encroach upon the 
hours. At present th© balance of power in Europe Is 
principallv maintained by the fivegreafc powers. “ The 
distinguishing feature of the balanoi 


grand and _ „ . . „ „ 

tern is the perpetual attention to foreign affaire which 
it inculcates ; the constant watchfulness over every, 
nation which it prescribes; the subjection in which it 
places all national passions and antipathies te the lino 
and delicate view of remote expediency j the unceasing 
care which it dictates of nations most remotely 
situated, and apparently .'hnnonnw!^ ourselves .;. 

the general union winch it has effected of all the 
European powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated 
al by a common principle ; iu fine* tine right of 
■ — **— — ; — —ii- Civil- ' 


in general t , 

mutual inspection universally Vi 
ized statesin the rights of pubfic emvbys a 
— Bn^oghom’s Colonial Folia#* 

Bala'NCB .. 

between t he aggregate ainonnt of a nation’s exports 
and imports, or the bahmee of the of one nation . . 

with another. The theory of W balance of trade m 
fOimded upon the petition, that a iudioni can only b,» 
enriched by an excess of its “exports above its imports,, 
which most be received in money; and' that unless the- 
money thus acquired shall be retained in the country*; 





Balaaoe a Wuctoh 

it might 

mtS*ah^^ m 

hcnoe, thatwfcimt^i^^ 'wWb fanportsof 

any country^ !Wcp^,:tii«''«oaiifcrf' 

is somiicfcA$##;lj^^ received the 

in npe«dcinft of tk«i 
trade of. i&rtgla»Aw parts, ; . says ' that care 

exceed in value 

t;li«!» ,ii» . ,^n« balance of trade must 
of necessity be returned in coin or bullion ;’* and a 
largo proportion of the restraints imposed on the free- 
xldm of idcmB^ the last three centuries crew 

‘ Prohibition Act, 1 Will. 

' ■trade 'witb. France was declared 

a branded on the fact that the value of 

theii|a|K)^ &om that kingdom considerably exceeded 
tbe vn^de df.ihe exports. The balance was termed a 
paid hy England to France ; and it was saga- 
ciously asked, what had we done that we should be 
obliged to pi#: SO much money to onr deadly enemy ‘i 
'So*tnd«r views now prevail on this subject, and national 
•. merely -by gold and silver, which, 
ie^e^y tu^.notMng but commodities, like other articles 
But the theory is erroneous, not merely 
from the false notions entertained of the nature of 
money, but also from the idea t hat excess of exports is 
""" The value of the commodities im- 


ported by every country which carries on an advan- 
tageous trade invariably exceeds the value of those 
which «he exports ; otherwise there would bo no fund 
whence the merchants and others engaged in foreign 
trade cojdd derive cither profit or return. — Rtf. 
lUeCuIioolrS Canmcrvial Dictionary. 

Bai*o?c* OV a "Watch-— T he movements of a watch 
are governed by a wheel called the balance, to which a 
vibratory motion is given. This wheel is impelled in 
onedirertjon by the crown-wheel of the escapement 
<which*eC)> and in the other by a line spiral spring. 
The baltmce-dpriny, as this latter portion of the machine 
ie called, consists of a coil of steel wire so delicately ma- 
nufaetured that 4,<XW of them scarcely weigh more than 
an ounce. As the rate of vibration greatly depends on 
the diameter of the balance, marine chronometers, and 
some of the finest watches, arc furnished with compen- 
sation balances, which do not increase in diameter with 
incrcMweof temperature. In the compensation balance, 
the circumference of the wheel is made of two metals 
having different rates of expansion, fast soldered to- 
gether, the most expansible being on the ontside. The 
compound iitie il cut through in t wo or more places, 
and is weighted at opposite points . When exposed to 
» high temperature, the ring expands, but, owing to the 
unequal dilation of the metals, each segment assumes 

mwarJs, and the expansive effect completely compen- 
sated. 0*tder Mr. Bent's patent, both balance and 
balance-spring are occasionally coated with gold by the 
electro-mctaliorgic process. 

Bajl*»o*J^ in Orn., a term applied to 

two slendering appendages, inserted on eit her 
side of the metathorax of insects belonging to the class 
Diptera. They am always small and movable, and 
vary much in eire ahd form, according to the class of 
insects by whii& they are possessed. They usually 
consist, however, Of an elongated style with a small 
rounded head. Entomologists differ greatly as to the 
useirftb^d organ*. It is generally believed now, that 
they aura the rapmaentatives of the posterior pair of 
wings, ,«nd A**« attached to the true metathorai, This, 
fcowevfr, is diteputod by some entomologists, who say 
that they aare Attached to the segment, which bears a 
pair of spiracles, and that they are connected with the 
lanctioi) of respiration. The former is the opinion 
most generailybeld, and is probably correct. All 
dipterous insects possess balancers ; and as they keep 
. they are evidently of great 

bfilanw, a barnacle), in 
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pat: ord. of 
Mmochlamyd _ 
found growing on*fche 
especially in thetropiri 
Asia and Booth America, 
stems are of various colours, 
peduncles are naked or scaly, “ 
usually white. Dr. Hooker 

aperies, * ' ' - - - 

are remi 
areedib] 
of this order are worthy of note} 
coecineum, and Lawpdorffia km 


Oil called 

e Anted 
.agh bitter 

«nd>ro 



have .ho'Bavee:j:i‘their ; 
' never . #W* : 


’ : thi A*#eV«n 



funyttg melitemis ot phormacolc^ 
“ ; the second 3 


....... . 

Valued as a styptic ; ihe second yields large quantities 
of wax, which is used for making cahdS^ by ^ inftnhi* . 
tanls of New Gruuada. :^:-pS; 

Balantium, ba-llm'-ti-nm, in Hot., a gen. of ferns. 
The species B. chrunolrichum is a 
furnishes the silky hairs which are imported under the 
name of Fakoe Kidany, and occasionally ;pS«i ha a 
styptic. 

Balacsta, hiUla wx'-M, in Bot., ibe name given to 
a kind of fruit of which the pomegranate lathe only 
example. It is inferior (i.e, adherent to thq calyx), 
tnauy-criled, many^ccdcd, and indehiseent, and has a 
tough rind. It is formed of two rows of carpels placed 
above each other, and surrounded by the calyx? the 
seeds are attached irregularly to the walls or centre. 

Bai>coi?y, bW-ko-ne (Ital. balco or^alco, the hot 
of a theatre), iu Arch., o projection in front of the 



^irf 

AAncotrt. ^ 

doors to rjfford easy access to it. Balconica 'are' gch^ 
rally fiuished in front with balustrades or cast-iron 
railings, and sometimes covered with a light oma* 
m ental roof. The derivation of the name shows it to 
be an Italian invention. In Naval Arch., a baioony ia 
a gallery ontside the fitern of a large ship, with access 
from the cabins of the admiral and captain. 

. bait 


Bald a cur ?v, hat -da -chin.' (Ital. baldachina, from 
Bald achy the Eastern name for Bagdad), ateht-hka 
covering or canopy, of wood, stone, or metal, xdihar 
supported on columns or suspended from above,, and 
placed over doorways, statues, altars^ throng 
They wore formerly very common in this eoniitry over 
fireplaces, and many elaborate .apeaitn^''^ 

In the Gurzenich Hal), at Cologne, there at>e some 
beautiful examples of baldachins oTer thofiranle^es, 
which are similar in design to tbose plac^ ^ 
altar and font in the cathedral of Be " 
largest and most celebrated baldachin 
dies of St. Fetor, and St. Fanl ia 


bo< 

Borne; it is made’ of bruize/ 
Bernini, The baldachin is of Bsatorif t 
term was first applied to thi - 

ba»2a, supported by four tj ‘ 
headfl of Oriental magnab 
from the heat of the auu, 
their power. Baring -the - 
Ages, baldachins of brocaded 
material, were often sent as 
the East to those of the West, O 
a rich gift of this kind toom Ha 






Ibr imtrifcfou, and generally 
Ml# JtonySeatrnm* 
► WO of. baldness , Lot they 
with *ny good molt, and flra- 
qofmtiyoo harm The means 
lit be employed are sana 
as tend to increase the <nr« 
dilation m the scarp to 
greater activity, as frequent 
rubbing with a hard towel 
or hair brush, and the ap- 
plication of stimulants, as 
Spanish fl> ointment Fre- 
quent sharing of the head 
fa oitm attended with suc- 
cessful reunite 
Bitnatoa, or Bauobkjs, 
bcuol* dnk (Fr batuirur ), a 
military band or girdle, much 
worn by thewarrmnnu feudal 
tunes It encircled i he waist, 
or was snap# tided from the 
right shoulder, and usually 
sustained a svt ord 1 1 was often 
highly oinamt >tcd, and is to 
bo seen ou maow elligits of 
knights 

Fnogeitoave, bawid -urn* (m Ohem ) — 
if nitrate of liitte is fused, and exposed to the sun's 
***** ji m a phosphorescent light ior a long 
tinMMf Unit into the dark This phenomenon is 
j MW fWiWW* wto chemical change lakes place 
The ia as yet unexplained ( See Fluobbs- 

M0fMPSOSB8CBVOB ) 

Bjcws,M* {Fr Ms)* a package or bundle of goods 
in aoovet, corded or otherwise prepared fox carriage 
or tranmMahron Bales aie always marked or num- 
bered by the merchants they belong to, and the marks 
had sMfex* correspond with those m the bill of lading 
under the oat* “ is a term used on the con- 
tlnc#l!tyr selhng goods wholesale, unopened and wdh- 



The term ball, with i 


sufficiently expressive of its purposes, denotes 
‘ on or various combust ible ingredients, as 
alia, smoke-balls, stiuk-halls The pro- 
„ these names are used either for giving 
ght»orfor hs5rtt««ng the enemy, by giving out a dense 
fhmes Although the term ball 


fumes Althongh the term ball 
to all missiles of this description, many of 
JUPp fWf kphenow in shape, and they are generally i 
Jgf t^MhljBmrs, aud seldom out of guns Light- 
l used In order to disclose the position 
ta^eneUty at night, are composed of 
an a framework They are 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, 


ant light, which lasts for » eon- 
tofabaU* are composed oi sne- 
w f are filed with gnn- 
powdaiea coal, tallow, and pitch, 
Ipfr* out dense fumes of blinding 
JfJWWt fytff uu hour Stink ball* are 

mm, "***> **•«* w 



Gtox,*. Ac ) '' * *. 

Baunan, bW4M, the name wrtfiy MM <* 
simple versified narrative, whether mmtrm mm* 
often rude in style, adapted to he 
panied by an instrument. It la tomugoperly 
of epic poetry, and from its pecuhar *%l* m w0mmm 
handling, it belongs to the lymomimliO^ 

(See Eric and Lyric ) It is *em*ti «l*f fcseynpiiy- 
moua with , but the latter m wb** fMswttr 
employed, » always applied to a 
while the ballad has always 
or epical m it The w ord is cHmtidewdW 
its original signification At drat lh^aa^aiyim%% 
of Italian origin (ball ate, Med. lm <$?„ 

ballieein , to dance), was applied toadw^Sjteffi «Wi, 
indeed, the word has been used jtlpimpi a 
very loose and vague way. Now it wan 
were properly known as romances both** Ift^sajBid 
Spain , again it was used to deSrguid* 
and again, lyrioo-epio, whioH is taken tewe pa m>Mm 
proper application There la one 
which runs through the whole of the wPsd »eU|«irof 
the European nations. Tide is the na toral d&awotten 
which invariably occurs, almost ft* exactly as til* hath 
tude of the places, or the thermotnetrfo indication* tif 
climate, by which the lyncal or nanny etemeut ore- 
; dominates m the ballad of Italy add Spain, white hi 
those of the north, the gloom or the ionosphere and 
I scenery has transferred itself to the affecfcioasof the 
i people, and rendered their ballads muchmoruepiennd 
j tragical than those in more aout hemlatitudea. vApifntg 
the Scandinavians and the Scotch, forexnmple.tbere 
; is plenty oi comicality in their twMtetto 

generally of a gnm, and even wild kum#^ 
much more on the realms of tragedy IBtiWfc WWWtiff til* 
southerns There can be no doubt til# Mbdsimv* 

; formed the first rude attempts at ***** among 
nations , and that the earlier heroiepoema, or even 
epics, such as those of the Spanish Old, andtbeNibe- 
1 ungen Lied of Ormany, grew out of same *twh simple 
beginnings Old Fleumer of dititeuktsM if he were 
permitted to make the ballads ert a. not 
who should make its laws (Political Wkifab Wm* so 
strong a belief had he in the maMdnMgifM 
of an heroic ballad or song. The northern w#me, thw 
Scottwh and English minstrel*, 
troubadoma, all composed berm* ^ 
lays of love The word fay itself j[0lg* 

applied to such compositions m 
Italian w ord ballad came into nee 
times the word ballad has been used 


on Song Writing” (Londc 
poetry ot the country was 


native 

[ poexry oi me country w»* reaer»«u mvmtf fw ^tk* hu- 
morous and burlesque, and tbetem b^tma wasbrohght 
by custom to signify a ecmimntevyyidldiiiilcWv m 
| language, and aecompauicd ter * dgnti twrW *»»* * 

■ This occurred about the period kawiirii # 4h©^«itora- 
tion, between the reign or Chsrl** |L ^ed the tunes of 
Swift and Prior It if gwgK^l&P#l well- 
read men, that the beat old 


issnus &?$!* * h> s h w f 

m am Phmacian damsels 
Of auusac. It was the prte- 
*im& m highly was it 


> tiki* *oikd 



THE BIOTIO^ARY OF 


in unmerqps intlfcaurOR, tiumfM^la&r httd 
'rrity ^^0 ^ 10 ! tiram muit 

from on© •$iji#l»wtyii&^ iimtmiertfblfi 

:-.Miagwit them. have 
doubHessbe^ during 

every i^ificJ&-i‘be ■ TOti.d e i n advat» o w>- 

Xu the vary ballads 
-tiKo ' -Ib>|!rul«tiie changes 
.‘bad/ undergone. To take a single 
believes thnt “ that grand 
as Coleridge called it, 
from *>ety early age ? and yet it is 
3 rem«Tk%V|h ittyet finmbdr of variations to which it has 
Any one can easily satisfy himself on 
, • ootoparrion of the different versions of 

pa found; such m Bishop Percy’s, 

' - 'Jamieson*®, Finlay’s, Motherwell*®, 

'3j^!F^'«nd Avlatm’® j and yet a sagacious eye will have 
detecting the genuine old com.- 
-jpcgtefctt firbm it® more modern and spurious interpota* 

■ '^(^*( : :'.:Bttt tbe •• fcr&inary question of genuineness and 
i '«p 1 UJfioA8»C8» becomes, in the region of these old 
. -problem for personal ingenuity than 

tfbr Anything more solid. For aught we can tell, the 
•original forms of those old compositions may have 
been the gradual accretion of centuries, and of various 
&uth or®, rather than the production of any single 
individual. Very likely, every ©no of them is riot 
only of diverse authorship, hut various hands may 
have touched up the different poems, each according 
to his fancy* The English Hobin Hood ballads are 
another instance in point* Nobody at the presen t day 
cart »ay When or where, or hy whom, those rich old 
lays were ttohwmitod ; and yet there can bo no doubt 
that they bate been so. “ Fair Helen of K-irkconnd 
^e^’Ajfr.old Scottish ballad, presents as much of the 
olemmita of true tenderness nii'd wild passion as we cam 
find in the whole range of modern poetry. “Chevy 
Ohatee rt attd the “Battle of Ottorburno ” ar© epic 
Jiarrativcs On a limel* larger scale than usual. “ Adam 
3 ell/’* and '** CUm o’ •> the Clough,” and “ ’William o* 
Cl bude^ny/'’ fltdnd between the latter poems and such 
iPtiinplo balltt% as those of “Johnny Armstrong ” and 
** j«dh?» o* Gordon.*’ The earliest English ballad now 
remaining, according toliitscm, »n excellent authority, 
M Chicken Song ” of the latter part of the reign of 
II«nry XIX, beginning, “ Sumer is ievnnen in, Bhude 
itdng Wttocu/' The earliest Rpcclmen of the Scottish 
baited, after that nation became EngliAi-speaking, is 
{ri'yhu in the “ Rhyming Chronicle’’ of Andrew Wyn- 
tpiuti prior of Xoehl e ven , about the year 1X20, in which 
! hi. 0 irf^tefi-'tSte . song that wap made on Alexander III . 
of Shol'Tand, who was killed by a tall from his horse in 
"**' 4e tn nation ha® -cultivated the composition 

ty so assiduously as the Gomans. No 
* many specimens of (he modern ballad ; 
fa “ Edwin and Angelina/' Aytoun’s 
d the le Bon Gaultier Ballads;” but there 
Jkq Tho classical turn given to 1 those old 
npoaitionfi which we meet fltujfterj in modern 
^wpLUny, . The best English representation of 
this *ArtoC'1^f|iite to be found in Coleridge’s “An- 
■ . edenti Mmh^^'-.dojjUiriing many more sustained bn a- 
than the old ballad could p>vte.nd to, 
end uiifdyrihg, with a much more incessant acuteness, 
ibd - toolings .-Arid passions of the human heart. Vet 
thin Otmiteitc ..poem in the dimple ballad all over in its 
«t c yfe- The “Eenore” of .Burger brought in a new era 
y>l* WrXf ^ ^ » Gr« rmti nyr . He confined the name 

'•vbs^d/-’|ie';'iDwftridgc ..has also done in imitation of 
hirer/ with flonicthing fabulous and 
'background, but still possessing 
• . Id . interest the muss of humanity. 
SchBlttri flndlJhluud have followed in bis wake ; 

mA-ifa# .W- believe, still survive® at Tii- 

bingfeu/hhB ^O/midh in modern times to familiarize 
trith .this species of composition. 
ThC ballad poetry .of the northern nations, particularly 
tlte Faroe Isles, of Denmark, and 
retomthrir ancient character to 
the pimtiUtmy, .There. is ■ *. peculiarly dose affinity 
between .«^ba^^F^fo»^'-S0*fti4m8rvIaai bailads and those 
x>f ^riabd aui England, which has been noticed by 
^ttrhsw^'witte^'.-hw ih this country and cm the con* 
6beoi. ^T4f •: w4ftV©iH«k*rtou and Jamieson eOluded 





to belattohshipi ^eijer, 

and IfVijq. Grimm uo«TO»ied m it- 

Xlhia'meHi'bJari’ce Xa-sto’^ be ri’ibtm bbthln ^egenerjil 
plan and spirit of the ; poenta *»dXti thh. Witihitl *natcrial 
iwusis on wtiioh tho Stroetvtrra of ,-ttoo /'^ muQ^ML' A ’ 
iVhathar we are to atsci$'bfi»:' , bl3S«i 'jin^xsiii^cir 

a cause as the emigtwtioh into this 
ancient Scandinavian peoples, :or 
rather to lean to the conviction of the wady trahs- 
missiou of fact or fiction of a stirring kind Jroth one 
country to another, must ever admit of considchalde 
doubt. The most complete c^oBeotiph 
Scottish ballads in etistouce is ..ait .Amerbsit • o^ : lwnr-; 
in course of publication. / 

IUplast, bdl‘-l(M (Ang.-Sax.), in lHar., tt certain 
portion of iron, stone, gravel, or such weighty ;n?atermi*. 
placed in the bottom of a ship when she hafl ,J hilhCt no 
cargo, or too little to bring her snfnciently low in fho 
water. In the royal navy, iron ballast alone. is used, in 
pigs of about 3 ewl. Iron ballast poatossca the advan- 
tages of lying in a small compass, and of being, thorn 
its greater cleanliness, more healthy for the crew than 
shingle, gravel, Ac. W hen a vessel lias no other loading, 
she is said to bo in ballast. The quantity of bfdlaat, 
and its method of stowage, differ iu different vctisols. 

M asters of vessels are compell ed to declare t heir amount 
of ballast, and to unload it at certain place#. 

JUMi-cocK, latvl’-kob, a hollow sphere of thin metal* 
attached by a. small rod to the cock of a wii tor-cistcrn. 
When the cistern is empty, the water flows in ut tho 
tap. but , with the rising water, the. hollow sphere, tin* 
ball-cock, is buoyed up, and by this means the tan is 
turned off when the cistern is full. 

Halt.kt, hul'-lai (Gr. biUisei» t to dance ; Ital, lial* ■ 
bxr/ s , to dance; F.r. ballet) y an cniertaimnent on Uio 
stage, in which a story i» represented by dancing and 
pantonumic gestures, accompanied by appropriate : 
music. In operatic perforinanccs a dance is frequency 
introduced, under this name, such tw the fanwms P«» 
den Vatlvetm , in Meyerbeer’s opera “ Le Frophdtc/* 
Tlie intricate figure-dances of the subordinate dimoeto 
arc generally pleasing and well done; but the bound’?, 
leaps, and pirouetting of the principal performer* 
eeem rather to bo wonderful feats of etrength and 
activity than actual daueing. Among the Greeks, the 
art of exprc.ssitig passion mid sentiment by dancing 
was l»ronght to u grant degree of perfection. The 
modern ballet- was originated in Italy, by Count AgUo, 
of Savoy. bhiUagertni', a uuifurian, introduced it »t .the 
court of France, in the time of Catharine de’ Medici. 
Since that time the ballet has retained po»g&9sicm qf 
the stage, to Uu* detriment of dramatic perfonnawcCft 
of a more ftev;d*d nature. Novo err, a FrenchiUttn, 
brought the ballet to its greatest degree of perfodtioi^ 
about 1750. 

Balling Tnocsss, txrvV-ilvy, in Chen*., a term ap- 
plied b> the process by which sulphate of aodtt is con- 
verted into carbonate of soda. Sidphatp of Soda, 
Fmeetono (carbonate of lime), rmd small coal are 
intimately mixed, and subject ed to boat in a roverbd- 
ratory furnace. Sulphide of sodiuin is at first tormed, 
carbonic acid escaping in large quantities. By ilara* 
fully regulating tho boat, the limestone gives up its 
carbon it* acid 1o t he soda, receiving stilphur in exchange. 
The resulting mixture is termed black anh, os^erddo 
coda, and contains carbonate of soda, lime, andsulphido ; 
of calcium. (AVe Son a.) .,*'••/ 

1 J.\ f.i.Tpj. College, batiUt-ol, Oxford, was founded 

Aod'v 

kim 

wero 

soon augmented by tho muni fiecneo of BUCtjeeding 
benefftetora, particularly Sir William Ito&toft ^4 
Philip Sotncrvylc. It Imp at present tea fetloWahipa 
and ten scholarships, open to *U candiflnttea, witbrnik 
regard to tho place of their birth, reftidemeo, or »d^* 
cation ; also two followsliips ^itul two fleltokrslyip^, 
confined to persons elected from tho gmmtaar^bht'cd 
at Tiverton, in tho county of Devon. There ato-also- : ; 
the Snell exhibitions, ten in number, t©nft¥le 
years, the nomination to «'hi(.*h is vested in theprineljiHl 
and professors of Gl/isgow y.oivor»it i y>, wbQ:.Ap$mn% c 
two an unallv ; the Jonkyns exfiiliJitiOas, 
tenable tor four y ear®, filled up t , 
those member® of the ooflpge Aftto % 
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titetury* of faj&n w n Ijafl by ( even t ih, and 
^Wlfn^h^tttueaa, wlmh i« ouly ah ;ut ohm 
lhat m common air, suggested the poasi 
‘ ft SUM* mean* of lifting neai ) \ 1 dit -i into 
^jwt'tfce atmospheu abo\c the earth might 


,. T 

►<•'• .•>: *‘/ . f 

^; ;••«!•> v-r-rv/! 


f ib* Ocean 19 by ships Tinuxptnmt nts 
«H!Hte #a^:g^flt#*d io J)r Biatk theidta 


«4£g*»trik *0 l>r Biatk theidta 
*«W)pe iwlftt^d with Jhvdiogen gn$ w ould 
lint did »M)t put tho idea mto practice 
m& dhsotritfiaii, hied th« ojtpermievit, 
itt rawng, by nwiplo^ mg hydro- 
AubittAnee ta»u a soap bubble Jn 
l^fOpbtm abd Joseph do AJ mtgolfier, 
MiiHTOMf, near -Lyons, ormutTueied a 
M tfef tearmbd it), which rose above 
6ltwr*$e4»i* They had previously 
wtJt hydedgeti pm without auoceafl, 
jW p>m Of 3?he balloon, whmh 
find nudofteaful aaeeut w#a made 
^ JbwtJn «od of a 

=%£sh 


This ina bine hm 70 feet high, do m 
uamed W <KX> cubir ftet, and caiTied 11 
1 bOO to 1,70 J lb At Hate XU , % I A 
mg ol thw balloon Hmsbc eatp^rt' 
attention ot all the pluloiiopberein^ 

On D« cmbei 1, L7 h 5, MM Clihtldi 
an aw eat in a balloon inflated wi 
machine waa spherical, ^ teett m 
sisted of silk ixaM with a wasp! 

J he car was attached by eardral <hJ*dl 
ovu the opt»ei part of the balloeh jM 
stnu ted above, winch ecndd be opened afc 


Tnr ans 01 eur is anu enuc uy a v# 
afford an oullet tm the hydro*? 
dost end, or fonna it neewsewy ta 
of gii» The Mho# lasted severid 
was commenced from the £SfCM 
The balloon quickly road to » M( 
appearing from the evea of ttg j 
loim descended et^esV, twent^^ 
but h» soon as 

sxr^S; 












Sirsjrs 

'l^'fiwo^-wis, iu * J iafe»i ■mfiti : m€.of 

^!^ J i30^iF«i^o^*M5» :: /' ' 

, , P# Wft* also &»teued to this result Mr, 0reen made m Ip 
ft dog was tent do vro m safety, regulate the eoum» of ft balloon 
jMinfc frequent. The Due de of windneitt, which bo placed i&tbetasfcj 
iiL Messrs, Robert and Charles ; to raise it to an aerial eurretti bfttfii'fif Ml 
K Jeffries, of Boston,' U.S., was desired totake. . 3ME, 

(iOJB Dover, and came down in or air-ship, consisting: of tiro balloons attaUSMl . „ ,, ., 
of M .Blanchard's other by a cable. : . 

ilg, 3, Plate XI L The first fatal buoyancy; tb© lighter one was jntetidftA t^'rsftftto# 
1783. M. Pildtre de Hosier, greater altitude than tbe lawe^di^^ 
named Roman Lain* 4 , regulated by means of sails. . / 
isafrom Prance over to England. M. and Marsh conceived a complicated ttoaOhide* lit whfoh 
Occasion united the two kinds of bal- twenty small baboons were attached t&La.Rght fraStok*' 
securing the advantages of both, work. Sir George Cayley contrived ft 
balloon he used hydrogen gas; the lower a steering apiiftratus was affixed. Mr» 

■“jpfttefttfier. Ily means of the lower put forth a piau wherein sails and 
?fi jii^ded to rise and: sink, at pleasure, steam-engine fed with liquid fuel,- «w ’ l aM sfa m* . ) 

- hydrogen, for a balloon M, Kubriot invented ftn. ‘ 

" 'Pislf gaa, when one© descended to the earth, attached to a car. None of these 4»«riM' >r ' 
.tttwith the same weight without being however, achieved anv practically ', 

fhe contrary, by increasing or. About the year lfi<K», ** Dr. Palfi, .of 
Mife Brc under a balloon filled with heated that the structure of a fish should form tha model for 
tp me and fall alternately. But an aihiid locomotive; but -he was lorcstalkd Jft' fits o,b* 
canned the death of the projector viou* bat fallacious idea bv other parties in Bi*gfetadv : ' 


\ IKbe . bjytlrogeti, by its “Xpansion In .1812 Mr. Benson took out Ins patent for that 
p^^|f^#'aif:ahove, "pressed down through the ‘aerial machine ’ which lived its Utile ’ •r •of>KrrW 


' : «tto* balloon, and reaching the fir© of larky and then went out of right; ' .A ;y 4 

^ v • body of gas was inflamed, engine in & car was to propel a light 

from a height of feet long; and a tad' offloicet long w*u* 

^ ^ ie s *naboro. During rudder at one end; but whether the machine ..»? ' ;/ 

an aerostatic .institution was raise itself to a. height, ov could propel |ift*irby; f 
for the education of a corps of engine, or could steer itself by Vhotail,; w.sirftitu)U®stoft ' 
of introducing the machine never sat iefueiorily answered. Next came .AT.' Mange** 
tiee ft* ' a means -of reconnoitring the enemy, copper balloon, constructed .at Paris *ul8'H> it was 
ddican armies had «. balloon attached 1 about 30 r eet diameter, formed of ftbftftfc' iWpfifhr ' dto*/. 
was soon abandoned. The two-bimdredtha of an inch thick, weighed l l>.,.«nd 
- been : freqneutly employed in was capable of containing BV lb, of hydrogen, Thus ^ 
t-o Mue period. In the war with egg>ah»pe. the fish-shan^, tiho ian^sbiifia," 


Branco made use of balloons to ascer. shape, aU have been proposed fitoo after tli^Cy Mt, 
of her foes ; and at fcho :Di)l patented two machines., a baUasM bind .ft, 
fdbvernment, Mr. Cox well, a very ijntravhute molar, having both ft sustaining find a pro* 

' aerial voyager, 1ms made j pelhng power, ’vhieh constituted Its owft anatahdnqg 

- • .fights- at Aldershot, with the power. The plan looked ingeahma upon, pftpar.; hui 


-ttpon the proceedings beneath. I this is. not very high praise,'* The ..JlW 
n .1 \J *n America, the Bederols “ Arts and Sciences; •* in pubhahed a ftohejuo && 


i||^||^^i»'^ 0 on. nan means of effect- ateermg balloous by m e«ns ; of ' rwcj 
In 1802 there were two remark- sails. In 1856,. the model of mi 14 
r .ip3tientB^ General Money made was exhibited, in which-a variety^ ^;ofmfte^oUs..ftppIw^i< 
-fife balloon dropping into were combined : the balloon itself was tit ^ ’ 


bfttTOW escape of drowning. M. form, with hemispherical ends : therC wftpft' 
ii^a^MSv^&oixi •" .Xroxidoxi. eame-dowu i'£n.vekai>rour 



London, came down gi ve it a progressi ve motion ; there WftBft ftqr , , 
of bis own invention. In it.; there was a chemical engine to supply % with' 
$bt»ted 'pMlosophars MM. Gay-Lussac tive power ; hnf the projeot-has never 


tnade tm suneent provided with inavruments In 1853 Lord Oarlmgford placed in the 
^ ‘ r ^ ^ieutSfte experiments, chiefly iu tion a model of his u Arehedon 'Loaf aeriidchi ' 
pH^gnetiim, They reached a height Of w m formed of a boat with a wWel>|h ::.ifc«Hi|> 
hi^pti^':eftith f .a^ 0ay.Lus?uc subsc-. behind ; at the Hides were a coaplepfyjr ' 
aljtitisdft of 23,000 feet. Two years there was also » tail. Hto ''.lordi^I'" 


£0k& astronomer royal at N aples neglect with which his inveation waft 
h%her than ML GayrLussao had ‘ 4 The first ohariot J mode was | 
^'reached at* atmosphere so rare- exhibition, yet, strange to 8ay,nlfcl 
bmipon. Tbe shattered remnants pie as was the principle ollL it 
tencliftte, and made the descent so nor even examined,*’ The e*ey& 
the life of the men at and his com- grapher M. Nudard may assert 
1^9\jhoSt flueoesafol and experienced inventor of the largest aerial mftchlftl 
‘.tws wm <mr own eountrymah period had ever ascended into ONI 
ibftituted common coal-gas for loud note of prpparatian, the, xftd 
ng medium, thereby cifeMiug ft : fttruoted after &L NadardNs design* 

Otoe of his most daring feats the Ohamp de Mars at BitWl 

;4l ' : "' " a ' 

'MiSm ■^ r : 
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the 'atoess pA 1 

_ tl ‘ e h *gher 

.jlg^ and enable 

the aeronaatato preserved means of eontin uiog their 
voy^0 t Tltoeh^ <W;rWH|k( replaced the oar, wuaa small 
; oonaifttiitig 'of a ground -floor and a 
r ^' - ;^i v ttteoOn t>^a. being about 8 feet in 
t :h$'W:fa9b. in length. In this oar were com- 
CSV-waalt ^htiti^omopf a photographic clijpart.- 
''♦*.• The entire car was 
covered w*th? inflated india-rubber lining, so as to 
Pei impossible. Twenty thousand yards 
■^?w|l|ii»i; ^le' '4^ ^ per yard were required for 
:4jii& machine. On this occasion it 
a i^fedfcent at Barov, two leagues from Meaux. 

:.fttb«eqaent voyages, and upon one 
«mdWi<>tt . ;$h* pasaengerB were subjected to great 
■'‘4|jiiit^^,Vv^ : i9C9^-- i <SW4iiit.*’ fa.a« -niu'ee been relegated to 
,i^hflt»tl^w4i^da»tory where *o many of its predeces- 
sors to&ve found oblivion. An engraving of “ the 
fig, $, Kate Xttl. A huge Mont- 
j,; . flnr lkf»si.t©d - aTr balloon, ascended from Cre- 
wiorne Hardens several times during the year 1804. 
'ihey^ISagltt^ of M. Eugene Godard far surpassed 
•eweixihb ** Giant ,T in size, aw will be secu by the fob j 
ifowing atigtiatice, which go far beyond the dimensions | 
'W'i^:d^'erl}ii2i.()bh yet mode. In height it was 117] 
i^et^itiehe*^ in circumference flu feet 9 inches ; iu 
urea 30,000 feet ; in weight 2,1*05 lb. ; m cubic capacity I 
498,550 feet. It contained 4,793 square yards of silk, in ! 

[pieces of 90 stripes ; 14.203 feet of stitching ; 98 j 
overlap* of joints, making 13, 84-8 feet more of seeing, 1 
and 17,244 feet of galloons, which form the network : 
t hteae galloon* were aUtoUed on both sides, and contained 
$4,340 more font of stitching. Twenty-four compart- 


^0mc 


cal state W!T .,™ B - 

the air by meant of ozone paper*; t& 
time of vibration . of a magnetic the r 
different distances from it; to determine 
turn of the dew-point by Daniell's dteab r . T „,, 
meter, Begnaolt's condensing hygrometer, 
employing the dry and wet bulb therwoifo 
ordinarily used : to collect air at diflfer^fe; f *• ' 
to note the height and kind of elotida; tjhi 
end thickness at different elevations ; to t 
the rate and directions of different ettrt^i 
atmosphere ; to make observation* pn twowsd 
atmospherical phenomena in general, ./•:#% *4 z:w 
read before the iioyal Instithtioa^'Hifv; &]*fch0 *:[ $ 
scribed the various ascents made by him, and gave £«» . - 
results of hia observation*. These .ohserru^ 
be thus summarized j— 3. That the tempWPa^r|:'0|f;4fe« 
air does not decrease uniformly . • 

the earth's surface ; and consequently 
decrease of one degree of temperature - • •' ' ' 
of elevation of 300 fleet, must be abandoned//^ • 

more than one degree declined imthe first huculroa 
feet when the b I cy was clear, and ndt«0'mlffi^'W : jd^mr. 
degree in 1.000 feet at a height exceedingfipemfe 
These experiments are the first to 
information on the subject: more _ experiment 
required to settle the law satisfactorily, bat Hi effects . i. 
on the laws of refraction will be great. ^ 
of humidity decreased wonderfully with the 
till, at. above five miles, there was scarcely . -any, $ N • 
aqueous vapour at all. 3. That an aneroid barometer 
can be made to read correctly — to the first plaqe of 
decimals certainly, and to the second place of darfttuds 

« * ... - . probably ~-to a pressure as low asse^cn inches. 4, That 

[mpfitA iu the parachute which surrounded the upper! a dry and a wet-bulb thermometer can be used effect 

;: --- J - -• * 1 lively up to any height on the earth's surfitew vrhoro 

i mati may be located. 5. That the balloon does aftbrd 
\ means of noiviug with advantage many delicate: 

' The; valv©. was 4 feet 8 inches in diameter ; the dish- ( questions in physics. Having passed over tfi« W&ole 
«(hap6d ear weighed 585 lb., and was 13 feet 2 inches in j ground of the subject, we have seen that the balloon 
.dfattaefor. 'J&tlte centre of the ear was an 18-feet stove, j may be used with advantage in war, and ah an 
including t^ise ehimney, 989 lb. in weight, 0 feet 6 inches ; for the gathering of scientific /lata; 

Iti ^aphder, composed of three cylinders apart from [ mean--* ol hearing man through the air at his qwn wiU 
fnVPntcd by M. Godard, with the view to j ami pleasure, and according to any direction sought 


{filing the 'balloon with hoatod air was rye- j minds have conceived, and exhibited dtyera form* of 
Ul^aw UOfhpreflaed into blocks. The total weight of the j machines for carrying man through the itif.; ^Bierdla 
machine (including grapplutg-iron cords 100 lb., two au Aeronautical Society lately formed, wfiieb «ub beld 
uuppi«inental pumps '150 lb., and combustible 50 O lb.) \ meetings at the rooms of the Society of and 0n 
’HraUi-iiCiatO -iH.; /Tina gigant ic machine made several ! exhibition of models connected With ,^|U;.aubjedt;^W. 
tripe i’ftun I/Ondon ip safety. During a period of * several times taken place at the Crystal 1?*^?. Mr. 

uryreiW^,'*from the date of the ascent, made by Charles Tomlinson, in the appendix to the |aat ettwwn 
■ Bi^ndc Bridwohi in JSOtJ to the year 1850, when M!M. i of his valuable Cuciopa’iiia oj th Usffttl ^^r ntakes ; 
Bi^d ahd Barrail wiadean aacent from the 'Observatory the following sensible and practical ob^eryawnat :-^ 
At |N«^( 1 .UO uttenipt bad been made to put the balloon j ‘‘Although, perhaps, it would apt be quite btliewaay 


;:t^r';»:H':8Weatlfio ■ • use. • The last-named' menu* made 
and collected aonre information oon- 
/lJtirnipjK;;,^t)Wtiard» the science of meteorology. Mr. 
>^*d#1xa at the expense of the 

Aa^deiatixiu, wejre carried out m the year 1852. 
;’ ; A :;: |^ldd:':nUwtbl}r of observations were made by this 
being the following deduction as 
.•temjpc.rataw with elevation : that 
' ' t.Ia . o f the air decreases uniforwlv with , 
.. earth’s surface, until at n certain ' 
ukvafibu. Varying on different day*, the decrease is 
' iUd, fqr a Bpaee of 2,000 or 3, IKK) feet, 

^ ;jraturo tematne nearly constant, or even 
•••• MU-all' amount ; the regular 
, t .. .kn-; bmg afterwards resumed and generally 
niaiiitalhpl:; at ■' ■ rate ^ '• slightly less rapid than in 
ih9^pfi#r»at*/-df the atmosphere, and ' commencing 
f rpdf^ ^ii{3|^ f^peratUioetbau Would, have -existed 
: o%biirta«>ed> ■ In th« ; course- of the 




that the search after the directive power Of a t&Jpon 
must he rauked with that for perpetual tnbtfon, or for 
the squaring of the circle, yet tiie r 'a6!hilhm' • 

problem is attended with so many difficulties oa to be 
nil but impossible. Skilful en|pnaciiavi%i'' 
mechanicians avoid the subject, just as good mathe- 
maticiaus shake their heads at the Sflttarinfi oi the 
circle, and chemists smile at the transuiutftUoh of 
metals. Badly educated men declare thw tp be the 
result of prejudice; they call it ‘ slavary. to precon- 
ceived notions/ forgetting that the world h»e Do time 
to be constantly reconsidering questions which .have 
been set at rest by welhestahlialied princtp^ . E wry 
now and then we meet with persona who declare 8/r 
Isaac Newton’s astronomical doctrines to pe mnto 
wrong, and astronomy in gcuereil to beat fault. U i» 
not too much to say that such “nojr- 

starnl the books they read, and that . the hcat tbmgjor 
them to do is to remain 

the same advice to any of our readers who may wi^h 
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to become a builoonmetihmiami. Bet fci» devote feis stft% glu between the French and German*, in 1870,. 
time and mean# totimacqturemcet a gaad,*ettud baliai&ingWM mt cocipicuonudy turned to account, 
knowledge of he will then ,• Air. 

Imre no taste for douhngia the ridiculous gimoracka Monck Mason's Aeronmtim> Qr £Mvtm t Theory, and 
which arc *In^ ev«^ for wuimff in the iVmste tfMmkMm. • ‘-T 

air " A writer infche New American Cyclopedia - Bxxffoox, a French term Rff » ^wmb 4% of ghws. 
remarks » “One o^ thtmoetiatereeilnginetoorologicai Twenty dive bundles of white gloss *tui twelve and a 
phenomena noticed by the aoronauis is the occurrence bolfol coloured gloss make a baton. 
oFiheialnHtlaia^ strata which are separated try a. Baubov/fctf’dbt (JV. hullote, a little ball), is a term 
nicer a>iM|4ne».. ck!^. A licriiMK tt dL feet, it may he, in thick- employed to denote a secret method of votfe-j ; so 
: :a^^'«4e!iMto. from which the rain falls is called from being usually done by imsan* of Jifctl# balls, 
lo.be hnpcee^^hy a stratum of clear blue sky ; which are put into a box, and afterwards counted, 

• ': another cloudy belt, Ifraiu thereby to disclose the opinion of thedMddffity*1«dth©ut 
fall from thi? too, the same succession of blue and sky discovering that of any individual voter. Usually the 
- . nKCui'.- ' i«. ;»lcw»S^ 0 d for above it. These hazardous halls are of different colours,— white end Blade, the 
. ;■: ' a .isair resulted in no practical good, white# being “ for ” and the black end 

nc# 06. lhi*y eweto likely to lead to any useful object, hence the expression to *H4adtbdl” ■' 
except it befor military reconnoitring. Balloons must times, in place of the halls being of different colours, 
the currents of air in which they the box is divided into two compartments, am of 
independent of any power that can he which represents the prm, the oilier the oannkad 
to them from within, Enveloped in clouds, sometimes, in place of bails, folded piecea of paper 
thea^roneut maybe swept along with the swift-neoa arc used, either containing simply or *Hw 5 y* 

, irf a tornado, with nothing to indicate to him that he or the name of the candidate or ^ chhdKltttc# whom 
ilnot £n the quiet of a calm; and of course with uo the elector supports. In, clube, «oow|bS<M)i^ ; : ddnil. other 
wean* of knowing the direction of his progress, when similar bodice, voting by ballot is the mode usually 
jhn nanuot be aware of any progress at all. As the adopted in the election of members or .pfBce^bfi.ftirers. * 

. course of the winds, at different elevations, becomes The t erm, however," is principaUy imptn'tant in its 
more perfectly understood, balloons may to some ex- political sense, ns applied to tire great Question of 
tent- be used lor passing from one part of the country secret or open voting in the election of toembers oi 
to another j but this can be only along the lines of the legislature. Secret voting was practised -'by tlm 
their currents, and, in approaching the surface, the ancient Greeks by means of bails, etonev, or shclis, with 
voyager roust be exposed' to its fluctuating broer.es, marks. Among the Homans, frriWoq 
•witk; iw»b&ty to select the place for his landing, w ere chiefly used : aud difl^ereut laws were fronvtiinb to 
Mon had (jot to discover Borne now principles that shall time passed regarding the evtitem of secret verting, — 
give him a partial control over the elements, or else the Gahitma Lex, for the election of magistrates, dating 
tboronghly comprehend their operations before he can from about HO m,c. .In modern times, the ballot w»a 
apply to any important purpose the power be possesses long iu use in the Venetian senate, A tract, entitled, 
t»f rising into the air/* Mr. Monck Mason, describing u The Benefit of the Ballot,” said to have been written 
bis aSrial voyage with Mr. Green, in the great Nassau by Andrew .Marvell, was published in the “ Btate 
holloon, b wwwy, says, of the extraordinary siJence Tracts/* lt>S3 ; and the ballot was first -proposed to be 
that reigns in the upper air • "No words caa in truth used in the election of members of parliament in ft 
^Uflioiently represent the remarkable condition of the pamphlet published in 1705. In Franecj, eecret voting 
*k*ea wijb y»|*afr& to the absence, of .sound, or convoy existed iu the Chamber of Deputies from ; isityfo 1845, 
any just notion of the extent to w hich that particular and w as employed alter the coup <V (dat of 1831 . It bus 
;• :4^av(iibn>ia^p^le of affecting the human organs. . . . also been adopted in many of the United States of North 
All, xitjr&e&i. that can be said upon the subject by way America, and became part of the electoral law of Vie- 
of illastrauon is that here, and here only, absolute tori* in 1856. The subject of the ballot hs|» qccsvbaed 
S&eaoe can be said to have any eiintenee nr. all. In frequent discussions and divisions, 
every other situation in life — on the summit of the since J&35 it has been an open question in nil Whig 
highest mountain, in the depth of the lowest cavern : government*. On June 30, l $57, the House of Cam*- 
in the desert aud on the sea j in the dead of night and ntons rejected the ballot by'* majority of fiO,— ISO being 1 
the stern repose of the veriest calm-sound, to a cer. for, and 257 against it ; and on A.ji^rji 2d, l^}l,a rnoti«>n 
tain extent (however it may escape our habituated to brui^in a bii! on this subject was negatived by 27fii 
fttcnltiee), always exists. The vicinity of solid bodies, against 151; majority 125*; .Our Uhrita 
the resistance of the air, the influences of changes of elude our entoring upon the argumehts thitt are •■ : i»d^ ■ 
temperature upon adjacent matter, nay, the very pro- vanned on either side. There arc, doubtless®, evils 
ccss of vogetatioD itself, arc so many sources of sound connect ed with the present open system of voting ; 
-from Wrh^h ^OkMli. jl« : n«v«r entirely tree, until the aerial but would these bo dune away with, or, rather, would 
car has spaiehed him from their infiuenoo, and trans- not their place be occupied by others of a worse 
ported him to regions where none such are ever to be. nature, if the ballot were adopted? This is a question 
xoQBAf*vV^:anhtb«r ; plac^ the same writer says : “Jt that must necessarily be considered. Would all fh-' 
has froqufioily been inquired of rue whether, under ( iinidation and bribery cease if secret voting were had 
' . ssiccrluigti^i^ossm . ‘xif” wach- excessive elevation, aoy ‘.ymp- recourse to? or would these be carried on tta bafpwj, 
toms of convcxity Can be detected in the appearance of j from a reliance upon the general good faith and 
the hr^jeontal pkne, suchi as a knowledge of the real honesty of mankind ? Might the landlord not still ask 
globe- might have 'authorised us | his tenant how he intended to vote, and would tho 
tO gXpnot. TYhen, however, we consider the immense tenant- escape by silence, or would lie purchase peace 
disprofnurticn which exist* between the actual diameter by a falsehood ? If the latter, then* certainly, the ballot 
of the ;.(jMtinlk , .aad the utmost altitude to which man | affords him a means of avoiding detection’ 

'evak ‘p#' 1 - caalfl attain above its surface, we shall present system docs not. While it might prevent bod 
-cease to look far such a result, or be surprised at oh- uiflmmco being exerted over the good, would it not 
si^vlnffthedeficicncy. Were we to assume an eleva- -destroy the good in flue nee which puMicity exercises 
tioh oxfor^vtwo th(>UNand feet as tb© «« plus ultra of over the bad ? Publicity is, furthor, »n eas©ntial clu-< 
at ill, computing tho earth’s rnent- iu the British constitution. lAoll inottem, • 

M Ahbttsand. aud reckoning live persons who are charged wTOi 

.-. to. each mile, the prominence that duty in public are there for ' • 

. heyowd the sayfuco of ids horizon departing from it in this ease ? But '*®i? «r-' 

woaW even them amount but to the thousandth part gnmeht against the ballot, and tbAfc Which #» ipO-jp- 
ei-Jm extreme lateral extenaum ; in other words, he porters have never yet ;li» tet' 

- : . wuSw:‘.--Ulijy kayu. .xeachad a diameter beyond the the suffrage is a trust vested in xse»rtiA.tt' 

. pum- fhl* - wisiQtt ~'-«u' . .great' ** the tbiofcness of people for the benefit of the •*# 

-tk the amallMt latter we are now employing would hence bound to u«e his euffrage, imcurdlhti: fd kis butt 
face of a ghibc of ten inches dio- and most cnnseiuntimuiti^i^w^'^'ilpl^M 
motet/* Tn tfce war in Italy, in XSflO, the French made public ; and every one orthUBU^iU lMilAiiP%lit ; tiU'.lmow 
,#s« ^U^P***** ■» ^ ut iu ttie 131 wljat woy that suffrage ha» been exercised; and ha* 
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j » st cause t« > consider himself wronged if it to performed 
ollierw iso t him honestly and carefully. ** I oou tend,*' 
paid Lord J ohn Russell , In a, speech on this subject, 
“ that, the whole community; whether electors or non* 
electors, hare a deep interest in knowing how the rotes 
are given, whioh elect those who are to dispose of the 
welfare of the ..state/* One of the ablest men and 
clearest thinkers of the present day, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in writing upon parliamentary Reform, says': — 
** Thirty yemrs ago it was still true, t hat, in the election 
of members of parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot would exclude — t*<v 
orcion hv landlords, employers, ami customers. At 
present, I conceive a muon greater source of evil is the 
fcdfishnefla, or the eolflah partialities, of t he voter him- 
self. A base and mischievous vote is now, I n«i con- 
vinced, nujeh oftener given from the voter’s personal 
interest or efkss interest,, or some mean failing in his 
own mind, ..than from any fear of consequences at the 
hands of others ; arid to these influences the ballot 
would enable him to yield himself tip, free from all 
sense of shame or responsibility.”— Kef. On Jtcprc * 
pm iaHw Oovernmevt, by John Stuart Mill. 3861. 

, Balm.. (iSVc Melissa.) 

B apm or i*n,v, ai? . ( See B A.i,s am. odes into jr .) 

Balneum. {Sec Baths.) 

Bat, bam., bauV-Stm (Or .bclmm-'w), a name formerly 
given to, almost every oily or resinous substance exuding 
from trees; but bow weed by scientific men to denote 
a vegetable product, containing cither- benzoic or cin- 
namic acid . The true balsams arc much used in medicine 
on account of their stimulating, expectorant, and tonic 
properties. The most important- ar c t he balsams of Peru 
and Tolu (nee M vbo-SP r n s; i m ) , benzoin frei? Stxuax), 
atonrx, and gum-wax [*ec LiQUiPAMBi-Jt). All those 
substance? arc vary fragrant. They vary' initeh in 
their consistence. * Thus benzoin is solid, hard, and 
brittle ; Peruvian balsam is ..fluid ; and Tolu to inter-- 
mediate, being a very soft and readily -iusible solid, 
O.ipitiva, commonly called balsam eopaiva, is not a 
true balsam, but belongs to the class of oleo-resius. 
Tim Paine may bo paid of Canada- balsam. Rev oral 
medicinal mmare*, in which oils enter, are commonly 
included under the head of balsams. Thus the pre- 
paration .known -aa b&hnm of sulphur, used ns an «p- 
plication to foal ulcers, consists- simply of Bowers of 
(sulphur m olive-oil. 

Balsam.. {See Ivtatienh.) 

BALSA.Mi.rivv a, buDuc^mifAa-d; in Bot., a nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants, consisting of only owe genus. 
The spoofed are balsamiferous trees found in the warmer 
parts of India, North America, and the Levant. By 
p-tnue 'botanists the order ia named Aftingiaeep. {See 
l4QWPAMAl».) 

Balsamcs ac MB, b <U ! - m - wi-wa » , to Bot-., the Bab 
Bam family, u uni. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, iu the 
s 1 1 h - das a il\a l a m if ora-. There "are but two genera, Im- 
patient and Mydrvucrn (see l he.se words), which include 
110 species. These are scattered over the globe, but 
are chiefly natives of India, growing in dump shady 
places, and where the temperature is moderate. They 
are all herbaceous plants, with succulent stems contain- 
lug much watery Juice. The flowers are very irregular, 
and the petals often finely coloured. The fruit is Jive- 
cciled. and usually bursts with elastic force so as to 
scatter the seed over a considerable area. The plants 
are said to have diuretic properties, but they arc neve 
used in medicine. 

lUMAMODT-SWROff, b.l l-eii-wo-deri-dron. in Bot... au 
important goo. of plants belonging to t he nat. ord. 
Atityridactw, The .species are natives of the East, and 
are remarkable for the odoriferous gum-reams which 
exude from their trunks. 1L myrrka, a .small tree-grow- 
ing in the pm'tii-eajderii parts of Africa, and in the ad- 
joining part? of Arabia, is believed to be the principal, 
if not the Ptvly source of the friigraut gum-resin known 
in. commerce under life name of myrrh. This is called 
in Hebrew mo r or tmir , and is mentioned in the Old 
Testament for the first time in Gen. xxxvii. 25 : hence 
it must have been in use more than 3,5(10 years ago. It 
is at first soft,, oily , and of a yell cnyish -white colour ; 
on exposure to the air, it soon acquires the consistence 
of butter, nud in time b«*omea much harder, and 
olmngcs to a Ted dish hue. Medicinally, myrrh ia re- 
garded as a tonic, stimulant, expectorant, and anti- 
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spasmodic, when taken internally: as an external 
application, it ia astringent and -stimulant. It is »u 
ingredient of the incense burnt in Roman Catholic 
chapels, and of some kinds of pantiles which atn used 
for fumigation. The substance called balm of Gilead* 
or balm of Mecca, and Which is supposed to bo the halm 
of the Qld Testament, is said to be procured from II. 
ffi teaderine ; some authors, however, name II, opobal* 
samum as its source. This substance was, iu ancient 
times, regarded as a cure for almost every disease ; but 
it is seldom used at the present day. The gum-resin, 
known as Indian bdellium, or fafoc myrrh, and aup- 
posed to be identical with the bdellium of Scripture, is 
probably the produce of two species of? -this gCnns; 
namely, 21. vml-ul y and J3. pubescent. It in the ffoayul 
or ffujjgur of the Beloocheee, and tlie mokul of the 
Persians. It is very similar to myrrh. African. Mek 
Unm, another of the gum -resins of commerce, is said 
to he an exudation of the species A . qfeicanum. ' 

BALUHTKTf, bid'-w-ier, in Arch,, a term used to indi- 
cate the little column? which arc used to fill the 
openings in parapet- walls on the tops of houses, or 
which, when surmounted by a rail, form a balustrade 
to any long passage or gallery open on one aide, aud 
thus partially inclosed, for the sake of ornament or 
protection. The upright rails of h staircase supporting 
the hand-rail are called balusters, and sometimes bal- 
listers or bannisters. The word is of doubtful origin. 
Nicholson, in his Architectural. Dictionary, derives it 
from balmtriam, a. railed indosuredn the old Roman 
baths ; others derive it from tmlaustrion , the Greek for 
the flower of the wild pomegranate ; while the deriva- 
r ion adopted in the Iwgliek C?/v topa>dia h the Latin 
bah'sta, an engine of war used for hurling large stones 
and beams, which was placed in a space railed ip, called 
the halifilarium ; and lienee the rails inclosing stairs, 
communion-tables in churches, terraces, &c f , came to 
be called balusters. The ornamental form of the 
baluster is that of a dwarf column, with plinth and. 
abacus, ornamented with hands and a swelUng projec- 
tion near the lower end. 

Bat.ubthave, hi&'-nn-traid (Sp. bcJwsdradv), a row 
of balusters surmounted by a cornice or hand-rail, 
used f (( give a finished appearance to the tops of large 
buildings of some architectural pretenwion ; or for the 
inclosure of stairs, balconies, parapets of bridge!?, Ac. 

( See Ba (it : t>TEi;.. ) The balustrade in the Villa Coflii, ut 
■^mseati, i» nearly 7<H> yards long. Good example* of 
the architectural, balustrade may be seen at; the Villa 
Aibani (Home), Whitehall, ana St. Baul’s Cathedral, 

Bamboo. (See Ba3u.dvs,i.) 

B AMBrsA. bam-btc-sd, in Bot,, t he Baml/oo, a gen, of 
plants belonging to the net. ord . Grawinacca:, the Gm* 
family. The species are numerous, and ure found in 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions of both eastern 
and western 
homispliorcM. 

T h o y u r o 
graiiclul and 
indile - looking 
plants ; lor 
though, they 
are merely 
grasses, ac- 
cording to 
the botanical 
meaning of 
the term, their 
jointed stents , r: J 
s om et-im es " 
reach the f 
height of from . 

20 to 100 fci 
The steins iu 
each species 
arise from n 
strong- jointed 
subterranean - 
creeping raot- 
stock, which 

* A.,.,, WA»BUy» 

tll^ t'JTliC? ^ ^ 

trunk of the leunboo, the shoots being tbe branches. 
These are hard externally, being coated, with .flmte 
and are hollow, except at tho nodes, where strong 
partitions exist, and bo divide the interior into ft 
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number of closed-up cylinders. The cavities thu* 
formed are usually filled up with soft loose pith, which 
may be easily withdrawn from any rotting, A peculiar 
flinty secretion, culled tabaekeer (which see), is found 
in the joints of some species. The Strom or different 
species of bamboo ere applied to such a multitude of 
useful purposes, that a large volume might be devoted 
to a complete account of them. Good paper is made 
from them in China and other parts of the world . The 
very young shoots are boiled and eaten like asparagus, 
and are also used for pickles and sweetmeats. As for 
the hollow sterna, they may be said to be used as mate* 
rials for houses, furniture, clothing, musical instru- 
ments, toola/und weapons, in all the countries where 
they flourish. Br. Hooker says that in some districts 
a very large kind of bamboo is used for water-buckets, 
another kind for quivers, a third for flute9, a fourth for 
waildng^ti^ta, a filth for basket-work, a sixth for 
arrows, and so on. In China we find the bamboo used 
for water-pipes and fishing-rods, and for making hats, 
shields, umbrellas, soles of shoes, baskets, ropes, paper, 
scaffold-poles, trellis-work, sails, covers of boats and 
katamarans. 

BawptOic I/ECTtraxs, The, bamv'-fan, are named 
after their founder, the Rev. John Bampton, canon of 
Salisbury, who left, certain estates to the university of 
Oxford, for the endowment of eight divinity lecture- 
sermons, to be preached annually at St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, and afterw ards published at “the expense of the 
foundation. The preacher must be at least a M.A. of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and the same person cau never 
preach them twice. The lectures are to be on one of 
the following subjects to confirm and establish the 
Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- 
matics; upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
turn ; upon the authority of the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers j as to the faith and practice of the primi- 
tive church j upon the divinity of Jesus Christ; upon 
the divinity of the Holy 0 host; upon the articles of 
the Christian faith as comprehended in the Apostles* 
and Uieene creeds. The first course was delivered in 
1780 ; and among the more distinguished persons who 
have held this office are Mant, Heber/Whntely, Mil- 
loan, Hampden, and Mansei. 

Ban, AfMyia a word which occurs in various senses in 
xiianv of the modern languages of .Europe, Its primary 
Bigiiifleiition, however, and that which runs through all 
the others, is' that of proclamation or publication ; as in 
banns. (See Banns of MAitaiaav.) It is used both as 
a substantive and verb by the early English writers, in 
the sense of cursing or denouncing woo and mischief 
against an offender. When a grant of land was made 
for a religiouB purpose, the transaction was proclaimed 
with certain ceremonies, and curses were denounced 
against any one who should hereafter violate the deed, 
Persona who escaped from justice, or who opposed 
themselves to the sentence of the Church, were also 
sometimes banned. In Germany, persons or cities 
who opposed themselves to the general voice of the 
confederation were, by some public act, placed 
under the ban of the empire. In France, in feudal 
times, the barons who held of the king, when summoned 
to attend him in time of war, were called t he ban, and 
the tenants of the secondary rank the arriere ban. In 
tbo Sclavonio tongues, ban meaus lord, end was the 
title given to some of tbo military chiefs who were over 
certain of the frontier provinces of Hungary; hence 
termed banate. 

Banana. (See Musa.) 

Banc, or Banco, Mn'-ko (Lat. lancus; hr. banque), 
in Law, a tribunal or judgment-seat. Hence, Bancu* 
Jieninae, or Queen’s Bench ; and Itancus Commit mum 
JPlaciiorum, or Common Bench, or Common Pleas. The 
judges of the three superior courts of common law sit in 
lane or btmco, that is, on the bench, of their respective 
courts at Westminster, during term-time, and for a 
short period after, fat H><? purpose ol deriding questions 
of law coming originally before them , or by way of 
reference or appeal from the decision of a single judge 
at nirtpriu*, andotherwire. (See Amu*.) 

Band, Mn4 {Sax. hand; Du. lende), m Arch., a 
broad fiat moulding projecting a little beyond the 
surface <*f the building or column to which it is applied. 
It is soznerimes placed along the front, or completely 
•'ound buildings, and serves to indicate the different 
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floors; but it is principally used in the basements of 
large edifices. The band of » column is sometimes 
moulded in various forma, and is then rolled a shaft 

Janb, in Mil., denotes a body of musicians attached 
to a regiment or battalion, usually about twenty in 
number, and distinguished by a particular uniform. 

BAnnAOB, ha»dVlpe (Fr ), iu Borg., is h plena of linen, 
calico, or flannel, used for binding up a wounded limb, 
or to retain dressings upon wounds. Bandages 
are of various kinds, according to the purpose they 
are intended to serve. The most common form 
is a long strip of stout calico, varying in breadth firom 
two to six or eight inches. 

! Previous to its application V 
it is rolled up; and hence \ 

it is commonly termed i\ V ->^V ^ ■* 

roller. There arc also the \ ^z\ 

T bandage, so called from 

its resemblance to th ©letter \ 

T; the 18- or many -tailed ■ 

bandage, composed of one 
longitudinal piece, with 
a number of transverse 
pieces, or tails, to fold over • 

the injured part; the bus- frr\ • 

pensory bandage, &c. Much f fa Srwte* 

frequently depends upon 
the proper tis« end appli- 
cation of a bandage. The baNDaCII. 


great object i$ to give equal 

and uniform pressure and support to tbo part, and to 
adjust it so that it may not be displaced or deranged 
by a movement of the patient. Of late years, elastic 
bandages have been much used. Flannel bandages 
are used where warmth as well as support is required. 

B a. is da I.KEK, or B AwnoMiXir, biin-do-lee r* (8p, bando- 
lero), in Mil., was a largo hutthern belt thrown over tlio 
right shoulder, and hanging down under the left arm. 
It was worn by the ancient, musketeers, for sustaining 
their firearms and for the carriage of their musket- 
charges, which, in small tin or wooden cases, were 
hung, to the number ol' twelve, to each bandaleer. 

Bandana, or Bandanna, ban-dan' -nd, a method of 
printing calico, in which w hite or coloured spots are 
produced on a dark ground. The process seems to 
nave had its origin in India, where it was practised by 
the Hindoos from time immemorial. The mode em- 
ployed was that of binding up securely with thread 
those parts of the cloth which were reouiml to remain 
wliite or yellow', and then exposing the whole to the 
action of the dye. Bandana handkerchiefs are now 
largely piade in .Europe, ahd have quito superseded hi 
beauty and precision the Oriental patterns. The pro- 
cess by which they are made was invented by M, 
Rooehlin, of Muhlbaueen, in 1810. The usual method 
employed is as follows -.—The pattern desired is cut out 
in two sheets of lead, which are placed at the top and 
bottom of a pile of handkerchiefs, mostly dyed with 
Turkey -red. Bleaching-liquid is then forced, by means 
of a powerful Bramah press, through the perorations 
in the top sheet of load, through the pile of handker- 
chiefs, and out of the perforations in the lower sheet, 
The bleaching liquor in its course dischargeathe colour 
from the cloth and leaves the pattern. Bandana hand - 
lcerehiele are not so popular as they were at pne time; 
but M. Koechlin's process is valualile in many other 
wavs. 

Banded, Uin'-ded.— In Her., any charge, such as a 
whealsheaf or bundle of arrows, is said to be banded 
when it is tied together with a baud ot a different 
colour from the charge itself. Thus & guldefi wheat - 
sheaf tied with a red band would be thus expressed in 
heraldic terms : — A garb or bandedobhM. 

Bands Noire, band ntrate (Fr., black baiid), was 
a name given in Franco to cettaih socioUefc fir specu- 
lators, formed during the first French revolution, for 
the purchasing of ecclesiastical and other edifices 
which were for sale at that time. These they pulled 
down and sold the materials ; and hence they received 
this opprobrious name. 

Banderole, bun'-drol, In Her., ft little streamer or 
ribbon attached to the shaft of a crosier, and folding 
over it like a label. Iq the Arch, of the Renaissance 
period, the term in applied to thoribbon-moulding used 
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to reoeivo names or inscriptions. In Mil., it means 
any little flap or pennon attached to a spear, and the 
fringed flag hanging from the straight trumpet used 
by cavalry, or sounded before the horaids vhenrnaWng 
any proclamation. It is eoipetiinea written oandrol 
and bannerol. 

Bandicoot, b&n*di~kaoi (Peramelen), a marsupial ani- 
mal, indigenous to Australia. In some respects it is 
analogous to the opossum and kangaroo ; but its hinder 
legs, though much longer than the anterior ones, do 
not present so great an apparent disproportion as in 
the last mentioned animal. It is a noctamal animal, 
and burrows for itself a dwelling in the soft earth, for 
which purpose its claws are well adapted. The flesh 
of the bandicoot is said to resemble that of the rabbit; 
but the food of the former is generally of a very dif- 
ferent nature, consisting chiefly of insects and grubs, 
i ts gait consists of a series of hops, in which, likeethe 
rabbit, it is sflki to use its fore feet. 

Bandit, bAn-dit (ItaL bandUo, an outlaw, from ban- 
dire > to banish), literally signifies a banished or out- 
lawed person ; hence one who is at war with civilized 
society, a highway robber, a hired murderer. The 
banditti in Italy formerly formed among themselves a 
kind of guild, with very stringent laws, and carried on 
a constant warfare against civilized society. The strong 
measures nkich the papal government, in. 1820, took 
against the banditti and their abettors broke up their 
iurlrinfjpplaeofl, and rendered them in a measure home- 
less. In many parts of Italy, however, particularly 
about 'Naples, the banditti are peasants of the country, 
who, besides being engaged m agriculture, employ 
themselves in robbery and murder. Peter of Calabria, 
one of the most, celebrated of their chiefs, in 1812 
assumed the titles of “Emperor of the mountains. 
King of the forests. Protector of the conscribed, and 
Mediator of the highways from Florence to Naples.” 
The government or Ferdinand I. was obliged to enter 
into treaties with this monarch. The banditti are quite 
distinct from common robbers, who are called malvi- 
venti. More recently the banditti, by being joined by 
adventurers of all kinds, had become so strong and 
troublesome, that the Austrian troops who occupied 
Naples had to send large bodies of men against them. 
In Sicily they are most numerous in the Val Demone, 
where they were formerly so powerful that the prince 
of Villafrariea, for political and other reasons, declared 
himself their patron, and treated them with much 
confidence, which they never abused. The revolution 
of 18 * 8-9 added greatly to their numbers and strength. 
In ISBfJ our countryman Mr. Moons was taken prisoner 
by a band of ^ these raBcals in Neapolitan territory, 
lie was subjected to many hardships, and was with 
difficulty released upon payment of the sum of £5,100, 

Bandounk, or FiXATun*, bdn'-do-leen, a preparation 
sold by perl timers, and much used by ladies for stiffen- 
ing and tiring the hair. It is merely a thick mucilage, 
obtained either from Carrageen moss or gum-traga- 
cant h, scented with can de Cologne or other perfumed 
spirit. A very delicate bandoline msr be prepared by 
soaking quince-seeds in cold water for a day or two, 
and then straining the mucilage. 

JVantkihk, biin'-dor {$p. Laiidurria), a stringed mu- 
sical instrument, bearing ft strong resemblance to a 
lute. It vvns invented by John Hose, iu the fourth 
year of t he reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

Ranis, bain (Sax. bana, a murderer), denotes 
poison, or any cause of destruction or overthrow ; as, 
“ My bane and antidote are both before mo.” 

Bankhkhry, Oain'-ber-c, in Rot., » name given to a 
Species of Aetata, the root of which is sometimes used 
medicinally, on account of its antispagmodic, expec- 
torant, and astringent properties. It is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, from one to two feet high, with 
triteruftte leaves, the leaflets of which are deeply cut 
and serrated. The flowers are in racemes ; the berries 
ore block and poisonous. This plant (A. spicata ) ia 
also known by the name of Herb Christopher, It be- 
longs to the nat. ord. Ranunculaaea. 

Baniskbt* {See Bannkbet.) 

llANeoaiAN Contkovkkst, ban-gor'-i-an, one of 
the most remarkable controversies that hue arisen in 
the Church of England. It was occasioned by a scr- 
icon preached by Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, before 
George I., March 31, 1717, oft the text, " My kingdom 
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is not of this world.” In this discourse he descaated 
upon the true nature of that kingdom Which Christ 
came to establish upon earth; that it was wholly in- 
tellectual and spiritual j that ho had not delegated his 
power, like temporal lawgivers, to any vicegerents or 
deputies upon earth; and hence, that the Church did 
not, and could not, possess the slightest degree of au- 
thority under any commission, or pretended commis- 
sion, derived from man ; that the Church of England 
and all other national churches were merely civil or 
human institutions, established for the purpose of dif- 
fusing and perpetuating the knowledge and belief of 
Christianity ; and that the truths of Christianity did 
not differ iu their nature from other truths, except by 
their superior weight and importance, and were to be 
inculcated in a manner analogous to other truths, only 
demanding, from their higher import, a proportionally 
greater degree of cure, attention, and assiduity in the 
promulgation of them. The publication of this sermon 
munedi utclv prod weed a great commotion in the Church}: 
it was condemned by a committee of Convocation, and 
the proceedings of Convocation were arrested by an 
order from government ; Drs. Snape and Sherlock 
wrote confutations of it, for which these divines 
were removed from their office of chaplains to the king. 
With the king and the government on the one ride, 
and the church party on the other, the controversy 
was carried on with great animosity for many years. 

Banian, hai'-ni-au, a general name given in India to a 
merchant, more particularly to the great merchants of 
Western India, at Bombay, Surat, C/imbay, Ac., who 
carry on an extensive caravan traaoNvith the interior 
of Asia, even to the borders of Russia and China. Mer- 
cantile establishments of Indian Banians are to be 
found in almost every important commercial city of 
Asia. The Banians form a particular canto in India, 
and arc distinct from the Brahmins, Glittery, and 
Wyse, the three other eastos. The name Raman was 
at first, given by Europeans to all the Hindoos, they 
being the class with Which they had most frequent in- 
tercourse ; and hence the term was used in contradis- 
tinction to Mohammedan. The Banians are Very strict 
in the observance of the fasts prescribed by their re- 
ligion, ami in refusing to eat flesh. 

Banian Ba ys, a cant term among sailors, denoting 
those days on which they have no meat served out to 
them, derived from the practice of the Banians, who 
never eat flesh. 

Banishment, ban' -Uh -went (Bax. Ian, a proclama- 
tion, afterwards a curse), is the expulsion, by the judg- 
ment, of some court or other competent authority, from 
any country ov place, for some real or supposed offence, 
— it may be for life, or only for a limited period. Thu 
term is also applied to the fleeing from one’s own 
country to avoid some punishment or danger, when it- 
is us mill v called voluntary banishment. Banishment, 
as a mode of punishment, has been prevalent in most 
civilized countries, ancient as well as modern. Among 
the ancient Greeks, banishment was mostly ■voluntary, 
the removing from the country of one accused of au 
offence ; and laws were laid down defining its limits, 
duration, and legal consequences. The Greek name 
for banishment was phage - whence is our word fugit i ve. 
h'hnge, in ft general sense, denoted every kind of ban- 
ishment; hut in a more particular sense it was dis- 
tinguished from QHtravim, mas much as those who were 
under phage (for life) lost their property by confis- 
cation, while the ostracised did not; the former, also, 
lmd no fixed place of abode, and no time of return 
assigned ; the latter had. In fact, ostracism was not, 

{ iroperly, a punishment for an offence, but rather the 
muislirnent, for a time, of such fts were supposed to 
he too powerful or to have too much influence 
in the state. “ Bemocratical states,” says Aristotle, 
“ used to ostracise, and remove from the city for a 
definite time, those who appeared to be pre-eminent 
above their fellow -citizens, by reason of their wealth, 
the number of their friends, er any other means of in- 
fluence.” Ostracism was for ten years ; but at Sy racus e, 
where the term petalism was 'given to it, it was on ly for 
five years. Among the Romans, exsiliu w was tho general 
term used to express banishment/ of which- -there wore 
three kinds : 1. rclegatui ; 2. exsiUttw proper, or inter- 
dictio aqua etignie; and 3. deportatio. iielegatio \va3 
the mildest form of banishment, by which the offender 
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was interdicted from living in Rome or any particular 
province, or was compelled to reside in some assigned 
place, cither for a definite or an indefinite period ; but 
the sentence did not involve loss of property or citiseu- 
ebip. The interdictio aquas ft tgnig t ~- interdiction of fire 
ana water, whUe it did not directly expatriate the 
culprit, or deprive him of oitiaerAhip, had the effect of 
mcanacitatingite the means ofexistence 

ia his own ■ cbaaijy, and thus indirectly compelled him 
to seek refuge in another. The third ma&o,— depart atw, 
was the severest of all, and wrAa introduced under the 
emperors in ' 'place of the interdietio aqu<* et ignis. 
By it., the criminal was deprived both of property 
and of the rights of citizenship, and not unfroqnently 
he Was conveyed to some remote island, where, loaded 
with fettefs, ho was compelled to labour for the rest 
of hit life, during the first French revolution , bauish- 
ment (ddpQrtafi0n) waB introduced, and was substituted 
for the guillotine; and towards the end of Robespierre's 
administration it became very general. It still forms 

t pArt of the French code, where it is classed in the third 
decree of infamous punishments, and when for life, it 
cs rise to civil death. Previous to 1818, however, 

» mode of punishment had long been in abeyance, 
imprisonment being usually substituted; but since that 
time it has been much employed as a means of getting 
tid of political offenders. As a punishmen t for crimes, 
compnlaory ban ishment was unknown to the ancient law 
of England, although voluntary exile, in order to escape 
other punishment, was sometimes permitted. It ia said I 
foliate been first introduced as a criminal Punishment, in I 
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very great extent, and that much general distress was 
occasioned thereby. In New Testament times, we have 
evidence that a system of depositing money with per- 
sona at interest existed ; as, in the parable of the 
Talents, the idle servant is rebuked for not putting 
the money to the exchangers, and then, say# the 
master, “I should have received mine own with 
usur^/*— {Matthew xxv. 27.) little, however, i» 
known with certainty regarding the nature of the 
money dealings of tne ancient Jews. In the time 
of Demosthdhea, banking operations were carried 
on to a great extent in Athens. They exchanged 
foreign moneys, received deposits at interest, and 
gave loans. The rate of interest charged on loans 
is said to have been usually as high as 36 per cent. 
The bankers were generally of low origin, such as freed - 
men and aliens; but they frequently rose to great 
wealth and eminence. OnePasion, aman omitted wave, 
is frequently mentioned by Deraosthenesaand contem- 
porary orators, and more than once was the State in- 
debted to his liberality. He is said to have owned land 
to the value of 20 talents (£4,875), to have had 50 talents 


(£12,187) of his own out at interest, and to have had 
11 talents (£2,681) in deposits from his customers. He 
was a man of undoubted integrity, and his friendships 
and connections extended through the whole of Greece. 
The Athenian bankers are supposed to have been the 
first that invented the system of diecounts, that is, of 
retaining the profits at the time of making the advance. 
. . . , The first mention that occurs of banking at Rome is in 

tohavobeen first introduced as a criminal punishment in | the year 352 b.o., when, the plebeians ooing in great 


the '89th year of Elisabeth, when a statute was enacted 
declaring that “ such rogues as were dangerous to the 
inferior people should be banished the realm.’* But 
it was not till a much later period that tins made of 
punishment came into general use and obtained the 
sanction of the legislature. (Nee Transportation.) 

Bank, bank (iWiv. uncertain) . — The term bank 
having several significations, renders it difficult to as- 
sign to it a common derivative. It has two principal 
distinct meanings, one in reference to commerce ; the 
other to geography and rural economy, implying an 
elevation of the earth, cither natural or artificial, and 
either below or above the surface of the water, in rivers 
as well as in the ocean. It is further a technical term 
in law ; the judges of the supreme courts Of law, when 
lilting in judgment collectively, are said to sit in bank, 
banque, or banco. It is also a military term, denoting 
an elevation of earth within the parapet of a fortifi- 
cation, generally between two and three feet high, or 
more, according to the height of the parapet, being 
about four feet and ft half lower than the top of the 
parapet, three feet broad, ascended at intervals by 
ateps, by which the garrison get up to fire on, or to 
observe the proceedings of, the besiegers. Junius 
derives the word from the Dutch ban eke, which signi- 
fies to beat, to strike ; aa the waves perpetually strike 
against the shores of the sea, and the current of the 
nver presses against its sides. Skinner and Johnson 
agree that if conies from the Ang.-Sax. banc, ttmulm ; 
Wttchter has banc, a hill, mound, heap, and any emi- 
nence or rising place. It is transferred, ho adds, to 
all eminent or rising places for sitting or lying ; as 
banks of oars were not on the same level in ancient 
ships, but seats raised above one another, It may thus 
be applied to the table or counter of merchants, traders, 
or money-changers, who, being the most eminent 
persona amongst those . who formerly carried on their 
commercial transactions in the open market-places, 
would naturally assume a more elevated position than 
the common traders or chapmen. (Nee further on this 
eubieet under the word Bankrupt.) 

Bank ani> Banking.— -In a commercial sense, 
bank ia a receptacle for money, to be always ready 
at the will or direction of the depositor, flunking, 
doubtless, first took its rise in the lending of money 
at interest ; but the origin of this practice is so 
remote, that it does not come within the range 
of authentic history. From the restrictions laid by 
Moses upon the Israelites with respect to lending 
money at interest, we ore justified in inferring that 
it was at that time a common practice among the 
nation from which the Israelites came out. Alter the 
return of the Jews from captivity, wo read that the 
practice of lending out money at usury prevailed to a 
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distress, the state appointed certain persons to lend 
out the public money upon security; And this system 
was adopted from time to time, for a limited period, in 
times of monetary distress, throughout the republican 
period. Besides these, there were three principal 
dosses of bankers at Rome: the XTegoiiatvree, who 
lent money upon interest to the inhabitants of the 
provinces, by which means they were enabled to realize* 
a larger profit (the Lex Senipronia dk feenore, 500, was 
aimed at this), as they were not limited there by any 
laws. The private bankers, Argentarii, with whom 
individuals opened accounts (mmwjmi ratio net, tabu* 
£u« acccpti et expenti), and by whose intervention 
{in for o et de tnemee *cripittrfi) money was paid. They 
attended in particular to tne payments of Roman 
citizens living in the provinces, aa they might become 
due at Rome. — ( Cio. ad Quint, ii, 12.) The Memarii, 
who wore the bankers of the republic (Lex Minueia, 
537), and were created for the purpose of abating 
usury;— “Novi consoles hnnebrom quoqne rem”— 
“ levare aggresai, solntionem alien! tens in publican) 
curatn verterunt,’* — (£ir. vii. 21 .) Under the emperors, 
the two words Argentarii and Mmsarii were used 
without distinction,* Thus O. Octavius, the father, u 
called Argenturiue (Suet. Aug. c. 3), and Me-nmnax 
(ibid. c. 4, fin.). There was also a class of money- 
lenders of an inferior description, oalled Jfummnlariult. 
The Uwmmularii were also a sort of bankers or dealers 
in money, who combined with their dealings the busi- 
ness of aasayers: for which purpose they were ap- 
pointed to estimate the goodness or value of money, tu» 
to its weight, fineness of metal, and intrinsic worth. 
The Argentarii introduced one of the greatest con- 
veniences in banking,— that of making payments by 
means of cheques or written orders, called preeecri.p- 
tionet or attributions. During tho Middle Ages, 
when commerce was but little developed, there was 
little field for banking operations ; but the business 
was first established in Europe by the Bombard Jews 
in Italy, a.d. 808, of whom some settled ia Lombard 
Street, London, where many bankers irill reride. It 
seems to have been revived at Florence during the 
early part of the twelfth century. From the success 
that attended the commercial enterprises of the Flo- 
rentines, that city became the centre of the money 
transactions of every commercial country of Europe, 
and her merchants and bankers accumulated great 
wealth. At one time, Florence ia said to have had 
80 hankers ; and wo find that between 1430 and 1433. 
76 bankers at Florence lent the state 4,865,000 gold 
florins. The earliest publio bank in modem Europe was 
that of Venice, founded in U57, or. as Some say, U76. U 
originated in the financial difficnltieaof the state, which, 
in order to extricate ih&tt, had recoowe to a forced 
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loan from the citizens, promising them interest at the renewed down to the present time. M eooh reitWMre^ 
rate of four per cent, The Stock was made trans- some advantage waa given by the Bank to the govera- 
ferable, and a body of commissioners, called the ment, in the shape of anadvanoe of money at alowrate 
Camera fetfli Impretfiti, was appointed to manage of interest, or without any intereBt. In this way the 
the transfer of stock end the payment of interest. debt due by the govern meet to the Bankwas increased 
This is believed to be the earliest instance on record in 1708 to £3,375.000, in 1738 to £9,100*006, in 1781 to 
of the funding system, and the first example 05 any £11,686,000, andm 1818 to £14,086,000. At therenewal 
country of » permanent nationaldebt. This Chamber of the company’s charter, in 1833 (3 & 4 Will. IV. 0 98), 
of Loans, as originally instituted for the purpose of provision was made tor repayment on the part of Htt 
managing the public debt, could scarcely be called a government of one fourth part of the debt due to the 
bank ; and it does not appear to have carried on any- bank. This act directs that in future the Bank shall de» 
thing like a banking business for several centuries, duct £13 >,000 a year from their charge, on account of die 
Venice being the centre or an enormous commerce, management of the public debt. At present the amount 
foreign coins, usually in a very worn ’or clipped con- due by the public to the Bank is £11,015,000, In order 
dition, were in circulation, to the great inconvenience to meet these several advances, the oapitabof the com- 
of merchants ; aodbenoe the state bad recourse to the paoyhad to he increased from time to time by new 
expedient of authorising the Chamber of Lo&ga to subscriptions. In 1708 it amounted to £4,402,243, in 
receive coin* of aU sorts, and to pay for them in notes 1740 to £10,789,000, in 1782 to £11,642,400, and in 1816 
an amount corresponding to the real amount of bullion to £14,563,000, which is its present amount. Prom its 
deposited. These notes promised to pay the bearer on commencement, the Bank of England has enjoyed 
demand a definite quantity of bullion of the proper several important privileges. The chief of these was 
fineness. The bank, however, does not seem to have conferred upon it in 1708, by an act prohibiting any 
discounted bills on its own account. Its rnily advan- company of more than six partners from being esfceb- 
tage was to save tbs wear and tear of the coinage, and fished for the issue of notes payable on demand in 
to insure a uniform standard in mercantile transactions. England or Woles. This act was partially repealed 
Its notes always bore a premium as compared to the in 1826, so as to admit of such companies being formed 
current money of the city ; and it continued to exist beyond sixty-tive miles from London. The Bank is ex- 
■untii the fall 6l‘ the republic in .1797. About 1350, the pressly prohibited from engaging in any commercial 
Cloth -Merchants of Barcelona, then a wealthy body, undertakings, except such as are purely ana legitimately 
added the business of banking to their other commer- connected with banking operations ; such as the buying 
cial pursuits ; and iu 1401 a public bank was opened by and selling of coin, bullion, or bills of exchange. By 
the magistrates of the city, which Hpanish writers the original charter the Bank was allowed to issue notes 
claim as being the first real bank in the modern sense or bills of credit to an amount not- exceeding £1,200, 006, 
of the term. It received deposits, for which the public the amount of its capital. At first, none of its notes 
property of the city was pledged, and discounted the were below £20 ; but, in 17C9, it began to issue notes 
bills of merchants ; but it does not appear that it issued for £10 ; and £5 notes Were first issued in 1763. The 
npteB or used cheques. Almost at the same time with act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32, declares that from and after the 
the Bank of Barcelona, that of St. G eorge, at Genoa, 31st; of August, 1841, the issue department of the Bank 
was instituted. It was planned in 1345, but was not of England shall be separated from the bankmg depart- 
fully established and in operation till 1*107. Like the meat; that th« issuing department may issue notes to 
Bank of Venice, it originated iu the exigencies of the the extent of £14,000,000, upon securities set apart tor 
state. The republic had become iudebted in large that purpoBC, of which the debt of £11 ,015,100, duo 
sums to a number of the citizens, and at length the from the government to the Bank, shall form a 
whole was consolidated into one capital stock, to be part ; that no amount of notes above £14,000,000 
managed as a bank, under the direction of eight pro- shall bo issued, except against gold coin and bullion, 
tec tors, chosen annually by the stock-holders. This Prom her first establishment down to 1797, the Bank 
buuk was pillaged by the Austrians in 1746, and never of England had always been able to pay its notes regu- 
recovered it* former prosperity. The Bank of Amster- larly when presented ; but in the early part of that 
dam was established in 1609, like that of Venice, to year, in consequence of rumours of a French invasion, 
remedy the inconvenience arising from the great quan- the demands upon the Bank for cash were so great, that 
tity of clipped and worn foreign coin that was in circu- on 26th February an order of council was issued, pro- 
lotion. It received coins of all sorts at- their weight in hibiting the directors from paying their notes in cash 
bullion, and, after deducting a small per-centage for until the seuse of parliament was taken upon the sub- 
the expenses of coinage and general management, gave ject. "When the matter was brought before parliament, 
credit for the remainder. It was enacted that all bills an act was passed continuing the restriction until six 
of 600 guilders (£62. 10*. ) and upwards.—afterwards months after the signature of a definitive treaty of 
reduced to 300,— should be paid in bank money. It peace. A report, drawn up by a committee of the 
professed to lend out. no part of its deposits, and to House of Commons, to examine into the affairs of the 
possess bullion to the full amount of the credits given Bank, showed that she possessed a clear surplus, after 
m its books ; but, when the French took possession of meeting all demands, of not less than £16,513,690. 
Amsterdam, in 1790, it was discovered that the bank This report, and the fact that Bank of England notes 
had lent nearly a million sterling to the States of Hoi- became practically legal tender, restored confidence, 
land and Friesland ; and this caused its ruin. In 1614 In 1801-3, their issues are stated to have been so 
a new bank was established, called the Bank of the much increased, that the notes fell, to a discount 
Netherlands. The Bank of Hamburg was founded in of from 8 to 10 per cent. In 1809-10, from the 
1019, upon the same principles as that of Amsterdam, same cause, the discount rose from 13 to 16 per cent, 
and has continued to nourish. The Bank of Stoc kh olm The issues of country bank-notes were also much en- 
was founded in 1608, and is remarkable as being the larged, and in 1814 the discount on Bank of England 
first, according to Law and Hume, that invented bank- notes was as high as 25 per cent. In 1810, no fewer 
notes in Europe (the Chinese having the credit of than 240 of the country bank* stopped payment ; and 
having been the first to invent bank-notes, in a.d. 807). this, together with the declaration of peace, raised 
Bank qf England, — Previous to the formation of the the value of the Bank of England note to nearly a pur 
Bank of England, in 1094, the business of banking in with gold . In 1821, the directors resumed specie pay- 
London was carried on by the goldsmiths, who bor- merits. In the latter end of 1825, the demand upou 
rowed money from their customers at a certain rate the Bank for cash was so great, that the directors ap« 
of interest, and lent it to government and private in* plied to government for an order in council restricting 
dividuals at a higher rath. The Bank of England was specie payments ; but this the government refused to 
projected by Mr. William Paterson, a Scotch gentle- grant, and the pressure was at length got over. During 
man, and obtained its charter of incorporation on 27th the great commercial panics 1 of 1847, 1857, and 1886, 
duly, 1694, in consideration of £1,200,000 (the then the demand upon the Bank was so great, that the 
amount of Its capital) being lent to government, who government took the responsibility of authorising 
Were to pay interest for the same at the rate of 8 per the directors, if necessary, to infringe the act of 
cent., with a further allowance of £4,000 a year 1844, by issuing more notes than they were entitled to 
tor management. The firstSoharter was granted for do; and ou two of these deoasibns it was found 
eleven years certain; audit has been from time to time necessary to take the benefit' of this authority. Any 
186 . h2 
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peradn is entitled to demand notes from the 
department in exchange for gold bullion, at the rate of 
£3 . 17*. 9d. per ounce. Should any banker discontinue 
his issue of notes, the Bank of England may, upon ap- 
plication, be empowered* by an order of council, to in- 
crease her issue upon xecurities to the extent of two- 
thirds of the issue thua withdrawn ; hut all the profit 
of this increased issue must go to the government. 
In 1857 permission was in this way granted to issue an 
additional Bum of £475,000; bo that the Bank can now 
issue notes to the extent of £14,475,000, against which 
sum she has securities set apart for that purpose ; and 
besides this, she oan issue to the amount of gold and 
silver she possesses in toms of the above-mentioned 
act. By thjp act a weekly statement of the affairs of 
the Bank is required to be published in the London 
Gazette. Bank of England notes are declared to be 
a legal tender in all oases except when tendered by the 
Bank herself. AH the notes which are at any time in 
circulation from the issue department must either be 
in the banking department, or in the hands of the 
public. The amount in the banking department is 
called by the directors “ the reserve •" the amount in 
the hands of the public, “the active circulation." It 
is by the amount of reserve that the directors profess 
to regulat e their changes in the rate of iu terest. W hen 
the reserve is low, they increase tko rate of discount; 
when high, they raise it. The amount of reserve de- 
pends chiefly upon changes road© in the issue circula- 
tion when the issue circulation is high, the reserve 
is high ; and when low, the reserve is low. The Bank of 
England receives deposits, but allows no interest upon 
them, nor does she permit any account to be overdrawn. 
The rates of discount vary considerably, according to 
the state of the money-market ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they average from 2£ to 5J per cent. Within the 
last few years they have been as low as 2 and 2%, and, 
in November, 1857, they rose as high as 10 per cent. 
The Bank transacts the 'who le business of the govern- 
ment, and bus always on hand a large amount of the 
public deposits, amounting sometimes to several mil- 
lions sterling, on which she pays no interest. She 
receives the public revenue, and pays the dividends 
upon the national debt, for which she receives a certain 
annual per-eentage. The profit on the issue department 
is the interest of 3 per cent, paid by government upon 
the £14,000,000 for which she has notes in circulation 
uncovered by specie. From this lias to be deducted the 
costof maintaining the issue, estimated at £113,000, and 
the sura of £180,000, which is deducted from the sum 
allowed for the management of the national debt, on 
account of the exclusive privileges allowed to her, and 
< he exemption from stamp duties, leaving a clear profit 
of about £127,000. The Bank has also a profit or lid. 
per ounce Upon her bullion transactions • she also 
derives large profits, like other banks, from her de- 
posits, with which she makes investments in public 
und private securities. The Bank of England is a 
central bank of deposit for all the London banka that 
are members of the clearing-house. They have all 
deposits here, and settle their claims upon each other 
by transfers to or from their different accounts. {See 
Clearino-Houbb.) The following is a statement of j 
the affairs of the Bank for the week ending September 
21st, 1870, issued pursuant to act of parliament 
Insue Department. 
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Notes issued... £35,010, 420 


Gornnart. debt £11 ,015,100 
Other securities 3,984,900 
Gold coin and 
bullion 30,919,420 


£35,919,420 
Banking Department. 


£35,919,420 


Proprietors* 

Capital ...w .£14, 558, 000 

Bert...... 3,712,307 

Puhlio deposits 6,282,405 
-Other deposits 18,256,234 
8e» en-day and 
other hills..* 895,301 


Gov. securities £12,483,399 
Other „ 17,015,542 

Notes............ 12,849,376 

Gold and silver 
coin .. 851,051 


£43,798,367 1 £43,799,307 

In 1920 the directors agreed to establish branches in 
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certain of the larger towns of England, in order to 
extend to the provinces the advantages of a secure 
circulation. At present, therefore, there are branches 
of the Bank at Manchester, Swansea, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Newoastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Leicester, Leeds, and at the west 
end of London. The weekly statement* published 
include the whole establishment, --the branobes a* well 
as the head- office. The payment of notes issued in 
London can he demanded only at the London office ; 
but tl\ose issued at the branch offices may be demanded 
either at the office where issued or at London. The 
management of the Bank is, in terms of the original 
charter, vested' in a governor, deputy-goveruor, and 
twenty-four directors, The governor must hold at 
least £4,000, the deputy-governor £3,000, and each of 
the (^rectors £2,000 of the capital stock of the com- 
pany . They are selected from the mercantile classes 
of London, virtually by the other directors, who form 
what iB caUed a “ House Last," containing the names 
of certain persous whom they recommend as directors 5 
and this recommendation is always followed by the 
proprietors. Thirteen of the directors, of whom the 
governor or deputy-governor must be one, form a 
court, which meets every Thursday for the transaction 
of business, and for receiving a report of the state of 
the Bank for the preceding week. The court half- 
yearly declares to the stockholders the dividend due 
on the capital and profits. The committee of the 
treasury ia composed of those directors who have held 
the office of governor, together with the existing 
governor and deputy-governor, and the director who is 
intended to be the next deputy -governor. This com- 
mittee meets once a week, and at such other times as 
it may be called together specially by the governor. 
It was the rule that: every director should take his turn 
for becoming governor; but recently it has been 
determined to place in that office him whom the other 
directors shall, by ballot, think the best qualified. 
Four general courts are held every year, in the mouths 
of September, Pecember, April, and July. The 
secretary is the official organ of the corporation, 
and to him all correspondence should be addressed. 

Private Bank* and Joint-Stock Bank*. — The restric- 
tion in favour of the Bank of England confining the 
number of partners in other banks to six, acted very 
unfavourably upon other establishments. However, 
numerous private banks, with not more than six part- 
ners, sprung up in various parts of England, and in 
1792 their number is supposed to have exceeded 350. 
Many of them were destroyed by the crisis of that 
year; but, subsequently^ 1800, they began rapidly 
to increase. In 1809 they amounted to 782, and 
in 18l4 { tbere were no fewer than 940. In the diffi- 
culties which followed, 240 of these establishments 
stopped payment. Since the abolition of the restric- 
tion to places bevond sixty -five miles from London, 
many joint-stock banka have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of England, some with very large bodies 
of proprietors. The Bank Act of J 844 contained various 
enactments regarding private banks, by which they 
are at present regulated. It enacts that no banker, 
except he were issuing notes on the 6th of May, 3844, 
was m future to issue notes in any part of the unitea 
Kingdom, and the issue of each bank was to be strictly 
limited to the average amount of notes which it had in 
circulation during a period of twelve weeks preceding 
27th April, 1844. Every issuing banker has to trans- 
mit weekly to the Stamp-office an account of his notes 
in circulation on each day during the week preceding. 
Bauking companies on the joint-stock principle, but 
with the liability of the shareholders limited to tho 
amount of the shares, may now be established in terns 
of tho Limited Liabilities Act (21 & 22 Viet, c. fipl) ; 
otherwise, holders of stock in any English bank, except 
the Bank of England, are liable, net only for the 
amount of their shares, but fbr the whole debts of the 
company, whatever may be their amount. All notes 
are made pay aide on demand, and, since 1820, no notes 
for less than £5 have been allowed to circulate. The 
number of private banking establishments in London 
is 54, in tho country 243, Of these last, 158 are bank* 
of issue, haring a fixed issue of £4,404, 935 ; while their 
actual issue is about a milKon less. It being discoyer^ft. 
about 1833, that the restriction against the establish- 
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ment of joint-stock bank* in or near London had 
reference only to the issuing of notes, several joiot- 
stock bank® of deposit been instituted sinee that 
time. There are at preset, in *il, ttiuefcyifive Mat*! 
stock banks of aud Wales, tea ofwhioh are 

in London. Of those m the proviiwe8,sixty-three are 
authorized to issue notes to the amount, *ia all/ of 
£3,903,357. Besides; the Bank of England and its 
branches, there are, in all, in England and Wales, 392 
banks and about840 brandies. • 

Banlet m Scothtiid, ^~The first banking establishment 
in Scotland was formed in 1095, under the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. The 
original capital was £1,200,000 Scots, or £100,000 
sterling, in sharesof £1,000 Scots, or £83. 6a. 84. eter- 
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ling- . At present its subscribed oapitiaJ is £1.500,000, 
of which £1,000,000 has been paid-up/. '4t&jtat-ibe> 
establish branches in 1690, and to issue PoiaMiw 
W; Jn M the Royal Rank hf -■ ■ 

established, with a capital of £t6I$%Wirteh hat peCn 
increased to £2,000,000, all of which is paid up. 
The British Linen Company was incorporated in X7dS» 
for, as its name implies, the purpose of undertaking 
the manufacture of linen j but these views wore speedily 
abandoned, and .M became a banking company only* 
None of the other banking estabhahmeirts in Scotland 
are chartered, with limited responsibility ; and hence 
the partners are liable for the whole debts of the 
company. The following table gives the names and 
various particulars regarding the banks in Scotland?— 


• 

Instituted, 

• — - — ■ — 

Name. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Dividend 
Rate 
per Cent. 

Share 

Paid. 

i . 

| Price. 

•;-// , V 



£. 


£. • - 

£. «. d. 

1695 

Bank of Scotland 

1,000,000 

12 

100 

276 0 0 

1727 

Royal Bank 

2,000,000 

8 

100 , 

176 0 0 

1748 

British Linen Company *.... 

1,000,000 

13 

100 

267 0 0 

1810 

Commercial Bank 

1,000,000 

14 

100 

281 0 0 

1826 

National Bank of Scotland 

1,000,000 

14 

100 ; 

! 280 0 O 

1830 

Union Bank of Scotland 

1,000,000 

11 

100 

i 235 00 

1825 

Aberdeen Town and County Bank 

182,000 

10 . 

t. 7 

16 0 0 

1836 

North Scotland Banking Company ...... 

320,000 

10 

4 

8 0 0 

1838 

Clydesdale Banking Company ............ 

900,000 

11 

1 100 

216 0 0 

1839 

City of Glasgow Bank . 

870,000 

8 

100 

183 0 0 

1838 

Caledonian Banking Company 

125,000 

11 

M 
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In 1857, the Western Bank, with capital of £1,500,000, 
and an authorized circulation of £337,938, suspended 
payments; but neither the note-holders nor depositors 
sustained any loss, the shareholders, about 1,300 in 
number, some of them very wealthy, being liable for 
all the debts. Soon after, another Scottish establish- 
ment, the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, having an- 
authorized circulation of £130,657, had to wind up its' 
affairs, with the entire loss of its capital ; but in this 
case an arrangement was made by which its authorized 
circulation was handed over to the Clydesdale Bank ; 
so that it was not lost to the country, os was the ease 
with the authorized circulation of the Western Bank. 
In both cases the stoppage arose from gross reckless- 
ness in advancing moneys. The Scotch banks all issue 
notes as low as £1, The issue is regulated by act 
8 & ft Viet. c. 38, by which the power of issuing notes 
is confined to those banka that issued uotes during the 
year preceding May 1 , 1815, and t he author] zed amount 
of each is the average amount of notes that it had in 
circulation during ihut year. While the English joint- 
stock and private banks cannot by any means exeeed 
their authorized circulation, the Scotch banks can do 
so to any extent, provided they have at the head-office 
gold and silver coin to the amount of the excess of 
issue; but the amount of silver must not be more 
than a quarter of that of the gold. All the banks, 
except the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the 
British Linen Company, are required to send annually, 
in the month of January, a list of the names of all 
their partners, and such list mast be afterwards pub- 
lished in some newspaper circulating in the town or 
county in which the head-office or principal place of 
issue is situated. All the banks have numerous branches 
throughout the country j so that there is hardly a town 
or tillage in Scotland without several of them. The 
number of such branches is in all about 600. The 
/ Scotch banks all allow interest on deposits, and even 
on the balances of current accounts . I n 1858 the total 
amount of deposits in the Scotch banks was estimated 
at not less than £60,000,000, Besides making advances 
iq the way of discounts and loans, they advanoe money 
on what are called cash accounts or cash credits. By 
this means, a person granting a bond, with approved 
securities, becomes entitled to draw upon the bank to 
.the extent of the sum stipulated, and lie makes deposits 
at his convenience for tfhe liquidation of the same. 
‘These account# are balanced yearly, like current 


accounts. These cash accounts are found to be very 
advantageous to traders, by supplying an additional 
capital, JV*r the use of whioh they pay only in propor- 
tion to the amount of it which they employ. Cheques 
are not used to nearly the same extent in Scotland as 
in England, accounts being generally settled by bank- 
notes. A merchant usually draws at once from the 
bank as much as he thinks that he will require during 
the day, and pays in what balance he may have in the 
afternoon. In this way, cheques are much fewer, and 
they Beldom extend to shillings and pence. 

frith Bnnks.~~ln 1783 the National Bank of Ireland 
was established, with similar privileges to those enjoyed 
at that time by the Bank of England. Its capital is 
£3,000,000 Irish, or about £2,800,000 sterling, of which 
£2,830,769 sterling is lent to the government. The ‘‘rest’* 
formed from the accumulated profits is £1,043,000. 
The authorized issue of the bank is £3,738,000. It allows 
no interest on deposits. The other issuing banks of Ire- 
land are the Provincial Bank of Ireland (founded in 
1826) , the National Bank of Ireland, the Belfast Bank- 
ing Company, the Ulster Banking Company, and the 
Northern Banking Company. The aggregate autho- 
rized issue of all these is £2,616,000. The authorized 
issue of each bank is fixed by the act of 1846 ; and all 
issues beyond that must be made against a correspond- 
ing value of bullion. The Irish, as Well as the Scotch 
banks, issue £1 notes; and the joint-stock banks all 
allow interest on deposits. There are non -issuing 
joint-stock banks and private banks in Ireland ; and 
there are numerous branches extending oyer the 
country. 

From what has been already said, it will be seen that 
the term Bank, is applied to establishments of very 
different kinds. Banks are usually divided into three 
classes, as they are merely for the custody or issue of 
money, or for both. The first class, or the banks of 
deposit, are, strictly speaking, those early bonks which 
received money or valuables for custody, and kept them 
in their coffers till called for; but now the term is 
generally applied to those establishments that receive 
money from their customers and lend it out to others 
at tx higher rate of interest. Banks of issue are 
those that issue their own notes fbr circulation ; 
but as all of those, in this country at least, likewise 
| receive deposits, the term is generally applied to what 
forms the third class of the division. Were the duties 
of banks limited to the safe-custody of money, they 
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would still be of u»mftM© *d»«witii*e to tb« public, in affording a safe iw r — 

Every on© who has ba&to of large sums of A debtor in Edit* 

money know# tbe anxie^ wW*^ atteadls tbSr castody » or Dublin, pay* to b$r bwikdir. ttie ema wfr 
and too mks to which they ar© subjected; and hence he wishes to oemvey to Jus oroditor m I<ondon , Th e 
•the 'valwe of *-j to lodge them. banker* for a small immmisriem, mm wiXb i * 

This gave rise of public banka, draft or letter of credit for the anmirat* tobej?aid by 

But, were the money merely to Hie idly in the coffers of a banker lifLondcm, from whom the oreaitc*, Oa^pr*. 
the bank, it is evident that tli© depositor would not seating' the- draft,- receives -.rise mummt*- . 
only not receive toy interest upcm it, but would have to the disposable means of a bank are,— I. The omoun 
pay for the trouble and e^tpeas© of keeping it ; while 
the money thus kept was ao muoh withdrawn from the 
trading capital OTthe country. The advuntages of 
combining waysfeem of lending money with that of re- 
ceiving it fCMm became apparent ; and banks were 
^’’<910: purpose of both receiving and lend* 
ing money j the interests received on the sums being 
considered sufficient to cover all expense connected 
with it* management, or the risk ol losing it ; and, 
indeed, aa already seen, almost all banks pay interest 
upon their deposits, By this means, numerous small 
snms of money, which would have remained unproduc- 
tive in the hands of individuals, are collected into largo 
sums' in the hands of the bankers, who employ it in 
granting facilities to trade and commerce, and in this 
way increase the productive capital of the natiou. 

Thus a million of money, in place of lying useless in 
smsdl sums in the hands of the owners, or m one large 
sum in the coffers of a bank, is lent out to increase the 
capital of manufacturers and traders ; and thus the 
world is made one million richer, or at least is saved 
from being one million poorer. Besides the money 
which a banker receives In deposits from his customers, 
ho must be possessed of a certain capital of his own 
in order to oarry on business, and to insure confidence 
in his stability ; for no one would lend money to a 
banker if he knew that he was possessed of no capital. 

The interest derived from this capital Forms part of the 
profits of the banker ; but it is evident that the profit 
in this case is not the same as that which he derives 


from trading with the capital of others : in other words, 
that the interest is not greater than if he had lent out 
hi* money in any other way equally safe, and involving 
tne same amount of trouble. The capital of the banker 
ought properly to be invested in government securities 
yielding three per cent. , which can readily be converted 
into money in the event of an unexpected demand upon 
him by Ids customers for their deposits. The deposits, 
over and above a certain sum which be must have at 
hand to rnpot daily claims, he advances in various ways 
as loans. The best and safest mode of employing such 
funds is considered to be in the discounting of good 
mercantile bflla of exchange ; that is, bills representing 
bond-jide transactions of trade and commerce. A banker 
sometimes makes advances upon the deposit of exche- 
quer bills or other government securities, railway de- 
bentures* bills oflading, dock warrants, and such-like; 
but, except the government securities, the others are 
generally avoided by prudent bankers. Loans are 
usually divided into short loans and dead loans, the 
former having a fixed time for their repayment, the 
latter no fixed tune. Loans of the letter class are gene- 
rally avoided. Advances upon deeds, except in agri- 
cultural districts, are always objectionable. If deposi 
tors have the power of demanding the amount of tlveir 
deposits at any time from the banker, while he usually 
makes his advances fora fixed or definite period, it is 
evident that he must always have on hand, uninvested, 
a considerable sum to meet such claims. The amount 
necessary for this purpose may generally be pretty 
nearly estimated. It depends upon a number of cir- 
euttiBtanee*; as the state of the money-market, the 
amount add nature of the deposits, the average amount 
of daily payments, and such-like. If§» banker is at 
liberty to issue bank-notes to a certain amount, it is 
evident that the profit flerived therefrom is equal to 
the interest Upon the difference between the average 
amount in circulation and the amount of specie re- 
quired to be kept on hand to meet them, less the ex- 
pense of their maniil’ttcture. If, however, a banker were 
obliged to keep dead stock or bullion equal to the amount 
of hi* notes In circulfttjop.he oould make no profit. But 
for a banker in good credit it is considered that a fourth 
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of paid-up capital;^, the amount of money Mgea fc* 
customers; 3. the amount of notes in cireulatioar 4. 
the ivraounfc of money in course of transmission, —that 
is, money received for the purpose of being repaid Id 
some distant place at a future time* These means aafe 
employed,—!. In discounting bills ; 2. in advances of 
money in the form of cash credits, loans, or pvardrasfil 
accounts ^ 3, in the purchase of government and other 
securities; 4. a part retained in till to meet gum-wit 
demands. Of these four wayB of employing capital, 
three are productive, and one, namely the last, unpro- 
ductive. The profits are that portion of the total re- 
ceipts of the bank, including discount, interest, divi- 
dends, and commissions, which exceeds the amount of 
the expenses. A great saving is also effected, by the use 
of notes and cheques, of wear tear, and upon the coinage 
of the country. Frequently the banker performs the 
duties of cash-keeper to his depositors, making ail 
their money payments beyond their small daily expen- 
diture, and receiving the money payable to them. The 
merchant, by sending all tho bill’ due to him to his 
banker, to be presented, and noted if not duly paid, is 
saved a great amount of trouble, and the risk of making 
mistakes in the presentation of the bills, the banker 
being always liable for any mistakes that may be com- 
mitted through him. But it is in the use that the 
banker makes of the money that is intrusted to him 
that he is of the chief benefit to society, — in his 
loans, discounts, and cash credits. It is hare that 
he requires to exercise his greatest ability and skill, 
so that he may be tho means of furthering the pros- 
perity of the country, by aiding honest industry, and 
exposing rogues and reckless speculators. “From 
motives of private interest," says Gil hart, “they (the 
bankers) encourage the industrious, the prudent, the 

S unetual, and the honest; while they discountenance 
be spendthrift and the gambler, the li ar and the knave. 
They hold out inducements to uprightness, which are 
not 'disregarded by even the most Abandoned. There 
is many a man who would be deterred from dishonesty 
by the frown of a banker, though he might care hut 
little for the admonitions of a bishop."— lief. EngUnh 
CyclojHBilia — Arts and Sciences ; MoCuIIocU’b Commer- 
cial Dictionary ; Gilbanh* various works on Hanking; 
Dunning McLeod' s> Theory and Practice of Banking, 
and Dictionary of Political Economy ; Lawson’ s JXiitory 
of BmMnfj ,* Smith’s Wealth of Nation*. 

Bank-S’ oTii Manufacture. — In order to prevent 
the forgery of bank-notCc?, a great deal of ingenuity 
and art has been expended on their production. The 
principal feat ures of the manufacture are,— a peculiar 
kind of paper and water-mark ; an elaborate design, 
printed with a peculiar kind of ink, and certain private 
marks, known only by the bank officials. Until 1837, 
bank-notes were produced by copper-plate printing; 
after which time, by means of Messrs, Perkin* & 
Heath’s invention, they were reproduced without fresh 
engraving. They employed the following methods— 
The note was first engraved on a soft steel plate, which 
was afterwards hardened. The impression was then 
transferred to a soft steel roller, which, in its turn, was 
also hardened, and the- impression remained there, in 
relief. From this roller any number of frcslihr-en- 
gravod plates could bo produced. In 1855 Mr. wssr, 
the surgeon to the Bank of England, introduced the 
principle of electrotype-printing ; and, Since that time, 
all their notes have been produced by that means. {See 
Elect rot vims.) 

Bank-Note Printing.— Mr. Thomas Grubb, of 
Dublin, in a paper read at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers of Birmingham^ thus 
describes the interesting process of bank-note print- 
ing; Through the kindness of the secretary of this 
society, we arc enabled to copv the illustrations which 
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e**s. Jmp*o*eme»» m * mf ehewidter WWW been 
made fro* tone to tin? > the *«« from 

pnntioi^onffmttNd M|iRN the note printing 

GqM may fee mentioned us, perhaps, the best 
sample. »ufc ah* attempt* to abridge the labour 
and tune cf the cpetotitm fey inking the engraved 
pinto* fey mean* of machinery, appear to have faded 
entirely jmerioo* to Mr. Qrabb'e machine, whuh is 
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Fig 1 — Sn>» EiiSvaxiov 

now described The process of printing from an en 
graved plate may be considered as divided mto three 
separate portions » namely, first, the inking of th« 
plate, second, the wiping ol the plate and third 
tlus taking of the impression, including laying aud re 
moving the paper All these are usually periouned 
by feandf except the actual taking of the impression 
fey the press , and each ot the three operations wen 
pie* about t&e tame tune m performance , m conse 
guenee ol which aU three operations are arranged to 
Be proceeded with simultaneously m the machine 
elwut to fee dewnbed The bank note printing 
machine is shown in the annexed engravings Fig 1 1 » 
a side elevation, and fig 3 a vertical section taken at 
right angle* to fig 1 The machine consists of a hon 
eontol polygonal cylinder {A, fig* 1 and 2), of fcweritv 
side*, on ten of which are held the ten engraved plates 
from wtofeh the notoe are to be printed, These ten 
engraved plates am held in position m dovetail* 
formed fey ton plain plates screwed upon ten inter 
mediate and** of the polj ^oo« The plates and polygon 


bring the next engraved plate to the top ffeg Ming 
printed from T>vmg the eight second* m the poty-i 
gou is stationary, the undermost plate at 04* naked By 
the machine, the uppermost plate at 0 i» printed trim*, 
and the plate at F ha* the wiping Of its surfhe* com- 
rlefed The machine require* two attendants, one 
Standing in tbe box F, who lay* the paper, remove# it 
after brine printed, and 
observes that the pork it 
proceeding satisfactory, 
while the other fefree the 
final wiping bp hand to the 
surfhee of «d 0 % plate as it 
come* mto the p®*fto>o E, 

of the superflaems ink t« 
wiped off fey the machine, 
thereby totoeufaw the la- 
bour of the final wiping 
fey hand this 4a, done fey 
means of the iripJo^roJlcr 
G, on which it wound a 
length of cotton doth, 
a bis wipiog-roBer 4* sta- 
tionary wfeije too polygon 

is at rt st } but on. the poly- 
gon beginning to mow, 
the roller pretwee against 
the surface of the pre- 
vioutly-mfced plate* and, 
by turning m toe opposite 
direction, wipe* olr the 
superfluous ink, Whan the 
surface of this roller fee- 
comes eurtoarged with 
ink, a length of the cotton 
cloth upon it, eoyal to one 
round, is torn ow. My the 
revolution of the polygon, 
therefore, each plate on 
arriving at the bottom (at 
C) i* nlked, and to it pro- 
ceeds upward* Is first par- 
tially wiped by the machine 
at G, and afterward* final y 
wiped by hand at B ; and, 
on arming at the top, is 
printed from *■ hr the 
printing-roller T> Several 
special contrivances are 
required for producing 
the respective actions oi 
1 he machine, the principal 
of which are the appara- 
tus for locking and fum- 
ing the polygon, and for 
the motions of the printing-roller end toe inking 
apparatus At each printing the polygon is sub 
jrcted to a heaiy strain by the verfemrt pressure oi 
i he printing roller I), fig 1, tending to turn it first 
m one directum and then m toe opposite, direct i on, 
alternately, as the printing-roller passe* over from 
one Hide of the centre to the other y rt therefore 
requires to be very firmly looked during the time 
it has to be hfifel stationary for printing. Tins is 
effected by the looking lever H, which, being lorn red 
by »s cam, inserts the steel tooth 1 into one of the 
ten spaces round the circumference of the polygon 
Ihe turning of the polygon through *me tenth of 
a revolution between each printing 1$ sccompltriied 
by the lever* and cam* KB and £L) one ot these 
levers (K1 alternately withdraw* and protrude* the 
fc ofch 1, while the other (L) moves the Oarmr-baa. U 
tbioQgh the required arcs The action of tbe fever* H 
and K is so arranged, that a» the tooth Of tbe locking- 
lever is withdrawn* that of the turnmg4eveT enters 
the toothed catoular part* K, aud w?e vend Tho 
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The roller ia first caused to 
the proper time, and with a suf 
_ the plate Op which the paper to 
isklaid , next, the roller js carried 
\ Surface of the plate, to produce 
t, thirdlv, it is raised from the i 
So It* first position The motion 4 
tetter to therefore as shown by 

in p$ t, x nu**tm. 
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the roller is traversed hoidhotrte®ij^ 
plate The cufired motion from Bid J 

mg the printing roller and returning f 
position, is produced by the km f 
sets of cams The blocks W, fi| 
sectors V roll, slide vertically hi f “ 
frames with the machine the 1U— . 
blocks is faced with a fiat surface Of j 
against which rolls the upper sej 
sectors, which is also made of l 
steel bearing surfaces are retained m l 
spiral springs X, fig 2, which sfitfttlt™.™ 
Sectors, the printing roller, and too lever* u f Thu 
sectors are prevented from slipping in rnlhngagehrit 
the blocks W by means of bridle lews# Which admit 
of motion m other directions, hot prevent dip- 
ping An endless sheet of flannel (Y), peases round 
the printing roller 1) and over the gmde-roJJew fir 
above, trav< Uing in the direction shown by the arrows 


tors V and slide blocks W 1 he inking of the engraved, 
plates is performed by the mkmg-roller <3, fig*. % 
and 2 Upon the capability of the machine to ink w 
engraved plates effectnely depends its 
and herein lav the mam difficulty, and theraaSo»fifjb« 
fsilnre of previous attempts at Improvement The 
difficulty was much enbamed by the oireumstailea 
that, in using the ink applicable to engraved tm 
a portion of it becomes thickened, and tmfit fpr 
immediate nse In the ordinary bau<3-mkmg this 
thickened mk collects in a nng on tfiuKh pert of the 
dabber which bare!) oomes into contact Wlih^he p 
during the inking; and this requires tobelWmWi 
occasionally from the dabber ty a koife or setdbar, 
otherwise, by its muting with the fresher ink, the 
quality of tb* work would be injured In experiments 
made prelnmn&iy to constructing the present machine, 
a cylindrical rolUr was used for inking the plates by 
hand, and was supplied with mk from a perforated 
surface through which the ink was caused to etude j 
and it whs fonnd that the t Sickened mk, teabmeally 
termed #< gatherings,’ adhered at first to the pNtftb 
rated surface between the perforations, and after- 
wards, when the film Vad arrived at acertam t^ckttess, 
it was transferred bodily to the surface of the ioking- 
r oiler £ hese t tperunente led to the adoption of the 
following mk ng apparatus The short cylinder 3P* 
figs 1 and 2, containing the supply of mV, is fitted 
with a ristcn, the Tod of which is a screw that pro- 
)ccts btlow the cylinder expands into a bonsontsl 
rectangular tray, rather larger in sise than why plate 
tc be mked , and this tray is covered with a fiat plate 
of steel perforated with a number of small hefted* 
The piston is slowly raised l r the screwedjMofrdm* 
and the bevel wheels Q and ratchet-wheel u In-order 
to charge the cylinder with ink, the piston hi lowered, 
and the perforated top plate removed for filling ia the 
mk and, on replacing the top the piston ik $ 
until the mk exudes ttm ugh the perforafiofeel 
top plate, the bwarmg and raising of the * 
effected by hand by a winch upon 1“ 
ratchet wheel B 1 f he supply of ink 
ing M the machine » kept up by the 
<am shaft (fig 3) acting on the n 
small but sufficient quantity of ink 
forced lip through the perforated 
plate inked by the inkwg-rpHer 0, 

0. shown enlarged m figs 4 to fi, Ph##' 
of a number of discs of woollen p 
tightly together upon a spindle, 

Hthe It is worked to end fro \ 
intermission by the rack aifed mgty# 
elides on a cylindrical rod 0], wVfiffc 
B, carrying the roller, to he #a£g 
sufficiently for erasing imM 
ink to the engraved piaffi pi _ 
and shown m figs. 4 rad or 
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. Jkfr untd fcbatobf the frame®, 
tow* takes up a fresh supply of 
„ ft turned, through one- tenth of 
to brtag the next engraved plate 
toady to he inked when the inking* 
Again V the lever G At the ink 1 b 
„ jg Hid perforated inking table P to the 
r G ih a aeries of dote through the boles 
stable, the engraved plates would be inked 
hud therefoie imperfect, manner, but 
'*d by the application of the two small 
Here I 1, which are pressed in contact 
[-roller by springs One of these dia- 
tttaplv revolves in contact with the 
„ „„„; f but the other has <m one ot its bearings a 
Which gives it an end-traversing motion, in ad- 

Ji to the rotary motion , and thus the ink coining 

to to# roller in dots, is equalised over its entire sur- 
tose, mud the mlung ot the engraved plates is rendered 
ItoStonn aU oven The occasional removal of the 
tUpstol Ink from the surface of the inking table P 
It provided for by the arrangement shown in fig 7, 
fljHilflll* The ink-scraper 3 is shown in the position 
when out of action* and H is the lever, and M the 
tohhtotlhg-Tod for communicating the required motion 
to It Breton the cam N On the scraper beginning to 
xaevO across the inking- table P, from the ppsition 
shown at JT m the drawing, a small cam at each end 
CaaMCtf |t to rise, and so to pass clear over the table 
without scraping, while m the return motion the 
ftcraper descends into contact with the tablt , and 
tratoto before it the thickened ink, which falls into a 
trough prepared to receive it 11 the scraping were 
to to Jieriormed once for every impression printed, 
then it would only be lequired to allow the cam roller 
at the end of the levei H to remain continually m the 
groove of the cam K Hut as it is i squirt d that the 
«CT aping should be performed onl> occasionally, or 
totodbr every thirty six impressions or revolutions of 
the totiMhaft, the following ariangement is adopted 
At 0 hi a latch, which, so long as it is not raised, holds 
thW oonnectang-rod M, pushed outwai ds laterally, so 
that toe cam roller IS out of the cam groote N the 
retohet-whflcl Q has seventy two teeth, and is earned 
forward, one tooth for every impression, by the pan! H, 
which ft actuated by the tarn shown by the dotted 
line Attached to the ratchet-wheel is a dioc (3) 
haring Only two notches (T T) in its circumference , 
and tfft a roektog-frame, locking on a pin ft' its lower 
ehd, s to# hdrifig on the upper part a pr jeering hngei 
which ft caused by the weight W to press continually 
Against toe edge of the disc 8 V is a bolt worked up 
a&4 4ptr ft at each revolution of the earn shaft by the 
<**#*# ftver and earn that works the paul K of the 
ratchet-wheel The upper end of this bolt slides m 
the xtokteg-frame 17 * and so long as the finger is on 
the #d«e of the disc 8* the bolt v rises and tails just 
clear of the latch P, as shown m the drawing, so that 
it produces no action But ouoe far every thirty six 
impressions of the machine, the finger ol the rotkmg 
frame t? Afttors one of the notches (1 ) m the disu, and 
toe rp«k»tg-fre«ne falling forwaide, tilts Urn bolt V 
into toe position mdioa ed by the dotted line, when the 
nesJt rising of tb« holt lifts the latch O, as sbo*u hi 
the dotted line The tarn roller ia now thrown mto 
the cam-groove W by the lateral pressure ol the spring 
lev# W m4 tod scraping ol the taking-table P is per- 
tarmed toto by toe revolution ot the cam N At the 
##vdution the cam-toller is thrown out ol 
If by toe inclined stop X at the end of 
j* instantly held out by the dropping 
. and before the bolt V again rises, the 
ft has been again turned forwards one 
i toe finger of the rocking -frame U is 
notch T, and therefore the bolt V 
ffitoh O, and ceases to lift it for 
impressions Mr, Thomas Grubb 

ftafitag»**d #i#o i» to# oonstonc- 
wt mmpo, he hen derived much 
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the oi^totolltoundattoiC tod i 
by expensive mechanicsi 

speotion, the data tor the reouto ‘ 
several cams, and tor keeping toe i 
their shafts in the exact positions r 
recourse to tentative trials When fl 
occasion to bring this machine under m 
Institution of Mechanical Engineer* « 
the president of the society, Sir Joseph 1 
spoke of it as being beautifully «6u‘ ' 
purpose for which it was designed. 
himself as much struck with the t *' 
structiab and the accuracy of its U 
stated that two of the machines ahoy# *L~ 
been in constant use at the Bank of Ireland I 
fourteen years with suiroely any repairs. 

Bawa-lfora EaGaaviao -*We nave n 
of the manner in which the plates are engra 
separate subjects or designs forming fkft 
bank-note are engraved by hand, hi the first 
on separate steel blocks, which are ^ 
hardened, and are preserved as the 
terns, not to be printed from The 
then transferred in relief to the surface of 
rollers, by rolltag these over the pattern b 
a heavy pressure, and these rollers are 
hardened so as to be used as dies to imprest 
graving upon the pnntmg-plates m a simitar l 
to that long employed for engraving too 
cy finders used n calico printing, but requiring a ft* 
greater amount of accuracy m toe present instance, 
lhe engraved plates for prmtmg the bagltatt ?tes too 
made of soft steel, and are never hardened after 
being engraved, because, being of large si«N~jt9 inches 
long by 6 inches wide,— they would almost certainly 
not retain their flatness ra hardening* MaiWOver, 
when worn in printing, the soft plates are eerily y©* 
paired agaiu by means of a special arraugeWiefii tost 
the inventor has designed tor toe purpose, Jr* 1 * * 
enables the roller to be applied again to too \ 
with perfect accuracy for renewing top inij 
In first impressing the plate with the master * , 
die, the plate is fixed upon toe table of aatoOngT' 
ing machine capable of exerting a pressure Up i 
tons, regulated as required by means of a Wrii 
lever , and the position of two register-points ! 
plate being accurately noted by meup* Of * mioro- 
moter microscope, are registered m a Walt kept fw 
the purpose , the master roller Is then passed Over toe 
plate by the machine under the heavy pressure, being 
very steadi!) guided by a special ptoaflri^aoaon ar- 
rangement with pressing sectors similar in principle 
to those of the note printing machine already de- 
scribed The table is provided with epmpleto ft 
ments of >*n great delicacy, and the preeKUCM 
g-roiler upon the plate is not preduced bj 


scending upon the plate, but % to# \ 

being raised up to the roller the table bmiBf Con* 
siderable weight, is balanced, so that ft >• moved 
vertically with a lores of a few pounds ; 
tided with two separate lever«acwrn sHsm» <#»HM»» tor 
light, and the other for heavy pre»sitfB^Wh#s?by any 
pressure, from a few pounds up to the five tee#, can 
lie put upon the plate 3Por ren«wifig to# itB#«#4gW0*i 
upon any subsequent occasion, the Pfifi# «**d 

to the table, in exai tly the same powtoMt :aa wiEore, by 
means of the micrometer microscope ahfi toe register 
ol its position, and toe roller is then 
again to deepen those parte of tofi^pS#sridfi which 
have become worn in printing , 

Bxhk»u ft, fcdnk'-nmf ( fir 

Ital banco ratio) —The tottaoiftoe fimjngiwib statute 
relative to bankrupt^-toe 34 Mem tw, I* 4 Whichis 
said to be against ** such person* as bato- 
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cart-wheel hasgouoyi 
taken frwA.fl*?** 4 *''* 
fastened; to it 

have spri 


'Ui •ti##ww 

. or money* 

changers, called 'their fokmm and 

^ta^lei^k certain public 
. places $^th t they now have, orlatdy 

. had, mm- ; and, when 

gjgHg of their 

^Wesvhehmd them: the use of' 
^f^ii^ra -also prevailed in the time 
'"$& Matt. xxi. 12,) Others derive 
Italian 6«neo ratio, broken bench j 
n Italy, when a banker failed, to 
-J which the public was informed 
» whom the bank belonged was no 
itioa to continue liis business. The 
w as the second English statute, ail 

t of whioh were incorporated in 1 James I., 

^^Cbnaidw'abie period the leading act re- 

jgt^f)|m%opta. According to these statutes, ubank- 

;w^1phflia^hd,ft.mminal or offender. In 1731 an 
au*, w*rpaA«rd « by which a bankrupt who secreted his 
prC^^^r books waa made punishable by death j and 
was, under this law, hanged in 1781 . At 
thepri^jibbt' time (he laws of bankruptcy are calculated to 
operat^/orthc general benefit of trade, but nevertheless 
they impose penalties on fraudulent or dishonest per- 
aonSv BdfarjS '•* the Bankruptcy Act, 1861,” only certain 
traders could become or Ira made bankrupts ; and relief 
to perikjtta id difficulties or in confinement, and not sub- 
. jec* fcOthe law of bankruptcy, could only be obtained 
under the provisions of various acts of parliament 
passed from time to time for the relief oi insolvent 
debtors. But by this statute, sec. 09, all debtors, whe- 
ther tfthdars or not, are subject to its provisions,* but 
an^&addr cannot be adjudicated bankrupt, unless, 
withirtteut to defeat or defraud his creditors, he shall 
depart the realm, or, being out of the realm, with such 
Remain' abroad; or with such intent make any 
jfrauAtiWnt conveyance, gift, delivery, or transfer of 
bi$';AlMiil :<: ^or ''personal estate; or unless he commit 
the Other acts of bankruptcy al’ter-mentioned; and, by 
. , iU is enacted that the following shall 

be ^^MR^pfed acta of bankruptcy a trader lying in 
pr%d»-' JptAeH.for fourteen days, and a non-trader for 
months, or, in either case, escaping ont 

* debtor, whether a trader or not, filing a 
declaration that he j» unable to meet his engagements ; 
atradsr debtor suffering an execution to be levied ; 

'■■■■-■ an- boi~- 4 *- — - 4 ^ A 

5 to £fH>, 

or mmM&t compounding 
faction qftto creditor t And any debtor may petition 
for adjudleation of bankruptcy against himself. In 
are imprisoned for debt, a registrar 
U to att«nd a.t the gaol, and examine the prisoner, 
-«n£j.4^pSbor4|lhfh. ' of fourteen days, or two 
a& the case may be, and as before 
mentioned, he may make an order of adjudication, 
grant him proteetkm, and order his release. If the 
priaouar rwuM to conform, or to sign his examination, 
the court «noy commit him to the common gaol of the 
oouaty^ tbm le be kept, with or without hard labour, 
- awy titae not exceeding one month- The object of 
tb administer the whole of the bankrupt’s 
for. the benefit of hia creditors, to discharge him 
lability, on hia fairly 
jup hie estate, and making a fail 

flairt, But, on the other hand, it 

tamfemt shall be guilty of a roisde- 
Li- ibfcthe discretion of the court 

be convicted, fc/yimpriBOrmicnt 
* than three yearn, or to any greatt *r 
'''^'Swki to the offiaace by any existing 
the folloAjhg Ofihnoes If he 
wfrfeiider or be examined, or refuse 
iiddwer Ada property and the mode of 
?Afr*r ';#4}adicatioii, or within sixty 
Jn'pUIH intept todefrahd bis creditors, 
attyparfcof hie property 
“ *' m not disclose, within 
aknowledge or belief: that afaise 

‘ his soheduioany effects 
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Sp6^ppr^ “ 5asRp ^ 7?r ^ 

ordotn«|QoK&i 

or make, or be nrivy to tfcuA 
fraudulent entry ns, r m omissiot 

document, or writing rclatiag i „ , 

like time, knowing. -that he is 'unaldeH^ 

gagements, fraudulently, and with h»teif» 

the sum to be divided amongst the geneaslbtidy of his 

creditors, have made »w» p’ : wi'tllf - . - ■■ 

bered, or charged any part of his prope^.i . >nrljF^*fter ; 

adjudication, he shall conceal ; ' ' 

him. Similar penalties mtiMdk -pi : ■■ 

lowing cases : — If he shall, -uiidar'"'fiN'' 

at any meeting of his ereditora 

next preceding the filing of -'the' ' p«dfiN»lpiin . : 

cation, have attempted to account for any pf fiiii pro- 

perty by fictitious losses or oxpcnaes j or ifj withhi the 
like time, under the false colour and pretence of harry* 

ing on business, and dealing in tl»e Ordipat^ ,0<mWe 
of trade, have obtained on credit*, front any porspn, 
any goods or chattel*, with intent to defraud ; or, With 
intent to defraud bis creditors, within the |ikh't»nie, 
pawn, pledge, or dispose of, or otherwise ^Jlwi.v-by- 
bond-Jide transactions^ in the ordinary wav of hi# trade, 
any of his goods or chattels w hich have been uhtttihed 
ou credit and roznain unpaid for. Although rb« attribute 
contains 232 aeotions, the former laws applicable to 
bankrupt truderB remain in force, except where they oro 
altered oy the law now under notice. The whole of the 
Ivankrupt’s effects pass to his assignees, and he is bound 
to assist them by making such disclostmi* *a will 
enable them to divide the same amongst his creditor*. 
In a work of this nature we cannot enter* more frdlj 
into the law of bankruptcy ; nor should we have treated 
of it at such length, except for the radical change 
effected by the late statute. (See AJttUGWH* Off X 
Bankbupt.) 

Banks, Sxtixos. (See S avings BawBa.) 

TUnksia, b&nW-ni-a, in Bot., a ge«. of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. ord. ¥rot«acc<c, and so named in honour 
of Sir Joseph Banks. The species are bushes and small 
trees, found in all parts of Australia. They have hard 
dry leaves, dull green above and almost white beneath. 
The brunches bear, towards their extrembiftS, long 
heads of very numerous Cowers. The flowers Secrete 
much honey; hence tlK* name honey suokhe-tr«a» Com- 
monly given to these plants by the colonists. Several 
species ate much cultivated in British conservatories. 

Bannatyns Oi.rn, bun 1 -A- tine, a iitet&rf chib in- 
stir a ted at Edinburgh, in 1823, by Sir Walter fbtott, 
who was ics first president. It takes its name from 
George Baunatyne (1 546— 1607), compiler of the cele- 
brated MS. in the Advocates* library, 

Pwlieum Sector urn. It consisted originally of only 
33 members ; but as many persons of muk andliterary 
distinction were anxious to join it, the number. In 
1828, was increased to 100. Its object is the printing 
of rare works illustrative of t -.be' history and antiquities 
of Scotland, for distribution among the members, each 
of whom pays an annual subscription bf five gmheas. 
Since its coumicncement, it has published upwards Of 
100 quarto volume* of rare and interesting works. 

Bannbe, bdn'-ner, is a piece of cloth attached to 
the upper end of a pole or staff, and trtUdiy briUtfrg 
some device or emblem, Banuert or 
been in use from the earliest'^ times. 
mentionedin Numbers ii,, where tlxw 
are directed every man to “ pitch by hri tr^ t tkhdard . 
with the ensign of their 'father’s hGuSa/V. 
standards were probably mot. 

tiono of some animal or other object ^ v t0p. 
of a pole, as the Homan . «agl « ' m 
The chief use of the standard or W 

must have been to serve as a ' 

in battle . H euce they -have : alwayk:' As 
an emblem of national honour, which thb was 

ever ready to defend at' tkfrisR ■ 

banners taken from an eSeww Hva alw^y! ^ xn- 
garded as speriM tropWiw A ' ' v ' 

who woe entitled-.'td'.^w bt whc 
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-Bannock ' 


was able to brin g iptoibG Bride anl&4ebtb0dy ^ of m<*b 
to htm ifaw o* » leader, the luumtrot was created 
on the field of baiiHe; <ma©botf»t #t distinguished ser- 
vwe s. Ha took precedence of *11 other knights after 
barons. The dignity hes hot been conferred for a long 
time. Its origin i* of iiimeriain date ; but it was pro* 

ISttKk tJpMio proolwn* 

••; tipu ef tbA nmoes *nfi-di«iig»a&km« of persona about 
to liipiwuitried^ made in church the object toeing that 
those who bare objections to the marriage may have 
an opportunity of stating thorn. According to the lnw 
of England, the proclamation must be made on three 
euoceestve Sundays in the church during the time of 
the celebration a? public worship ; and if the faarruigo 
-be net l^eiRtned within threo\i»o»ths after t lie last.- 
proclamation, the same process must be repeated . The 
proclamation of banns may be dispensed with by ob- 
taining a license from some one authorized by the 
bishop of the diocese to grant it, by a -special license 
granted by the archbishop of Canterbury, or by a oar-' 
ti|h^tefratti fhe»ttfM 3 'rii)tendeiJtregi8trar of the district. 
(&«e £sokk*j$ ami At arriaois.) 

BAB^trJtmc. btin-fal f , in Fort., is a step or small 
/terrace' Ofaarfcn constructed along the inner side of a 
parapet for the ".musketeers to stand upon when the 
parapet is too high to tire over. It is usually made 
about four feet wide, and raised to within 4-j feet of 
the crest of the pa rapet . 

Bantam Cock. (See Cock.) 

BanyaN-Thkr. (See Ficus.) 

Baobab-True. (See Adansosta.) 

Bapmia, b&ft-t-a, in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nai. ord. Lequminaea, sub-ovd. Cermlpinitat. 
The species JS. nitida yields the dye-wood known in 
commerce w bar-wood or cam -wood. This dye-BtulTj 
i» employed, in conjunction with sulphate of iron, to 
produce* the dark-red colour of the English bandana 
handkerchiefs. 

BA.rBoir.KT, hvft-o-met, the name of a mysterious 
symbol, or idol, which the Templars wore accused of 
worshipping in their secret rites. The term is gene- 
rally supposed to be a corrupt, iou of Mahomet, to 
whose faith the members of the order were accused ol' 
baying an inclination . V on Hammer, however, derives 
the name from the GmikAupAe, baptism, and *ne tor,w : s- 
’dom, and believes that it denotes certain small human 
figures, found in some of the continental collections, 
with two heftCt, and covered with emblems. 

Babtwia, Wp tis'-i-a, m Bet., a gen. of plants belong- 
ing %o the nat. ord. Lertumxno»ie t sub-ord. Papilioruwec? \ 
The «p»di«8 are numerous, a** d chiefly natives of North 
America. B. tiuvtoria is the wild indigo of the U nited 
States, yielding a blue dye, resembling, but much in- 
ferior to, indigo, This plant is used medicinally ; the 
root ana herbage being stated to possess antiseptic, 
aubsostringeut, cathartic, and emetic properties. 

Baptism, it&p'-Uzm ((dr. baptizo , I wash or dip), is a 
oa cram out of the Christian church, consisting of the 
application of water to a person in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by which lie 
becomes initiated into the visible church. It is an 
institution ordained by Christ himself, when he com- 
missioned hia disciples to go and teach ail nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, ana of the Holy Ghent. The rite, however, is 
believed to be much mare ancient. Baptism, or puri- 
fication b; water, is snid to have formed part of the 
ceremony of admitting proselytes into the Jewish 
church ; and it. is also said to have been the first cere- 
mony performed at initiation into the Eleusinian 
mysteries, IVubtteay, as a tit aud natural emblem of 


havingbetm instituted in memory of the world having 
been purified by water. Various controversies have 
arisen itt the Church as to how baptism is to bead- 
ministered, and who are the proper subjects oi it ; 
whether it isiohe done by sprinkling, by affusion or 
pOttrihdv dr by immersihu or dipping; whether it is 
to be administered only fcdr adults, or also to infants. 
The Baptists »ro the most important sect that hoid to 
•dult baptism and itomersioo , (See B Artists. ) There 
is no direct evidence to bn obtained in Scripture on 
' 203 ' ,r 
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»«y of these points. lt:U even .doubtful whether ■■‘ill*' . ; 

'fant .baptism was practised ;;:febi- : 

the Church. ' ;. Aecordingto^^ “ baptism «t • 

first, was administered only to adults,** 0^4 * 

does not appear to be any reason for deriv&g 

infant baptism from an 

first alluded to bylrenams, and wasaltorwards 
strongly opposed by Tertullian, a proof, says founder, 

• ' that the practice Was not. universally regarded as an 
npostolioal institution.’*. The doctrine, howewer, con- 
tinued to gain ground in the’ Christian church ; But it 
was not till about the gtit. c«rittiy' : th^ • ' 

established. Infant baptism, however, seems to be in 
aeeordnn oe with the gen era! spirit of Christianity, which 
makes the children partakers of the blessings bestowed 
upon their parents, and to be a necessary consequence 
of the doctrine of original sin. We also find the 
apostles baptizing whole households, of whom it may 
readily he supposed that infants formed apart. Many 
writers, too, regard baptism as corresponding wilheir- 
c u incision in the J ewiah est ablishment, lasing the badge 
of distinction betwen the Church and the world; and 
bonce some of the fathers have held that it should not 
be administered till the eighth day. In the primitive 
church, the office of baptizing was vested pramipafiy 
in the bishops and priests, or pastors of the respective 
parishes ; but, with the consent of the bishop, it was 
allowed to the deacon, and iu eases of necessity, even 
to laymen to baptize. it was administered a»hr on 
t he two solemn festivals of the year., Easter and Whit- 
suntide. The place of baptism was at first unlimited, 
but afterward a baptist eriee, or fonts (which see), were 
erected in or near churches for that purpose. By “the 
Church of Borne baptism is defined to be ‘fa sacrament ■ 
instituted by our Saviour, to wash away original ai*t, 
and all those we may have committed ; to cprotaumeato 
to mankind the spiritual regeneration and the. grace of 
Christ Jesus, and to unite them to him as the living 
membora to the head." In the Articles of the Church 
of England baptism is ankl to be 44 not only a uign of 
profession, and mark of diffiereuoe, whereby Cbnetiim 
men arc discerned from others that be not ebriHtened ; 
hut it is also a sign of regeneration, or new birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that; receive bap- 
tism rightly are grafted into the Church *, Cha jroxhises 
ol' the lorgiveoess of sin, of our adoption to be the sons 
of God by the H oly Ghost., are visibly siCTedainAaeried, 
faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer to God." Th» Church preBcribca that baptism 
be administered only on Sundays and bolyduys, axcept 
in cases of necessity. She lequires sponsors for in- 
fanto, — for every male child two godfathers and one 
godmother, and for every female: - tftiHl'two- 
and one godfather, Bom© of the early Church be- 
lieved that baptism had the effect, of washing away all 
previous sin, actual as well as original ; and hence the 
administration of it was sometimes deferred till hear 
the dose of lite, that all their transgressions might 
thus he removed. 

Kavtisterv, b<lt)-tis'-ter-e (Or. haptuterion y a large 
basin or bath), the name given to the building in 
which the sacrament of baptism was admimsteraa iu 
the early ages of the Christian chnrdi. They were at 
first separated from the eburcbes or basilicas to which 
they belonged, os they were rc(j.ujred to achommodate 
a number of adult persons desirous of receiving the 
rite, and who were subjected to total immersion, after 
the manner in which John the Baptist baptised in the 
Jordan, at certain times appointed far the purpose. 
They were circular in form; but at first %erc con- 
structed in an bctagonal or octagonal shape, pared 
with marble, with large basing of the same material, 
generally three feet deep, cither raised above thesur- 
l'ace of the pavement and entered by steps, or sonk 
below its level. Some were of most ekborate arblii- 
tectuml design ; such as the cireolaT Imptfcfary of 
Pisa, 110 feet in diameter, three stories in height, and 
surmounted by a dome ; and the baptistery of Florence, 
built of black and white marbie, 100 feefc indiaxuete.r, 
and magnificently adorned with mosaics by Andrea 
Tuff, and bronze doors of beautiful w >ritmso«h‘P «^“ 


euted by Andrea of Pisa and Lorenzo Ghiberti. The 
largest ever built is the one attached to t uo ehttrcti of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople; baptistwesuf 

note are those of fi. Giovaani in Fo«te* and S.Gu>- 
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Baptists 

vanni Laterano, at Rome ; and tboso at Ravenna, Asti, 
and the principal cities of Tuscany. It is supposed 
that the polygonal chapter -houses attached to English 
cathedrals were oneO baptisteries, and it is probable 
that the atone edifice at Olaatonbnry known as the 
Abbot>Rit^en. a^rred fcff a similar purpose. The 
places prorided m Baptist chapels for the total immer- 
sion of adult members of that body are calk'd bap- 
(Uteriei.~l&eLMntilU&CyeU>pai(lia-- Arts and Sciences. 

Baptists, wp'*fo(*, a,' religious sect, who bold that 
baptism is not to bo administered to adults, but only 
after a peraopal profos&ion of faith, and that it is 
to bo administered by immersion, not by sprinkling. ; 
The question of infknt baptism (tee BAWisat) agitated 
the Church at a very early period, and about the end 
of the Snd century Tcrtullian declared against it. 
Several of the later fathers entertained similar views ; 
but the doctrine of infant baptism continued to Bpread, 
and in the 6th oentury the opposite opinions were 
condemned as heretical by several councils. In the 
Middle Ages, the doctrines of the Baptists continued 
to gain ground notwithstanding persecution; so that, 
according to Moalieim, the number who professed 
them in the beginning of the 12th century amounted 
to 800,000. From this time to the commencement of 
the Reformation, Germany was the chief seat of the 
Baptists, whence they spread over Holland and other 
parts. Little, however, is known of them in England 
before the 16th century. They were persecuted in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabet h, and several 
of them suffered at the stake. The first Baptist church 
was formed in London in 1609, and in 1951 they had 
in England and Wales no fewer than 2,789 places of 
worship. In Scotland and Ireland, they have also 
many places of worship; but in the United States 
they are much more numerous, constituting the most 
numerous denomination in the country, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodists. Though all Baptists agree 
in holding that baptism is only to be administered on a 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ by the recipient, and 
that the only scriptural mode of administering it is by 
immersion, yet they differ among themselves on many 
other points, and are split up into several minor sects. 
The chief body in this country are the Particular Bap- 
tists, who are Oalvinistic in their views, and hold that 
Christ died only for an elect number. The General: 
Baptists maintain that Christ died for all men ; and 
these are again divided into the Old Connection or 
Unitarian, and the New Connection or Trinitarian, the 
latter by. far the more numerous. There are likewise 
several smaller sects. Baptists differ among them- 
selves also as to the admission of those who ha-w*. not 
been baptized in their way to communion with them at 
the Lord's table* and to membership ; the one class 
being termed open, the other strict, comm unionists. 
The Baptists were among the foremost in the field of 
foreign missions, and they have ever been very zealous 
in that cause. They have colleges at Bristol, Bradford, 
Fontypool, Haverfordwest, Nottingham, and Regent’s 
Park, London. 

Bab, bar (Ang, -Sax. bairgan, beorgan , birgan, 
hyrgan), literally, to prevent, keep out or obstruct, to 
guard* to ifeoure, to fortify, to prohibit. 

Bab, in Mbs., a perpendicular stroke drawn across 
the lines of a piece of music, to divide it into equal 
portions or measures of time. According to Sir John I 
Hawkins, the use of bars is not to be traced further! 
back thah 1574, though bars are to be found in the 
“ Ayres and dialogues ” of Henry Lawes, published in 

Bab, in African traffic, is used for a denomination 
of price * payment being formerly made by the negroes I 
almost wholly in bars of iron. 

Bab, of gold dr silver, is a lump or wedge from mines, 
caatin a roughmoald and never wrought, 

Bab, in Her.* one of the nine honourable charges or 
figttres placed Upon the field or escutcheon, (railed or- 
dinariet, and consists of two lines drawn across the 
field* la .tbiv : the fass occupies 
a third part of the field, and is confined to the centre ; 
whorow the bar contains only a fifth, is not limited to 
any par^, and is never home singly. It has two dimi- 
nutives,— -the closet, which is hair the width of the bar, 
and thefc«rr«& or bartuleL which is half the width of 
the closet. Of the closet, there may be five in one field. 


[ > !'>• - Barbacan . \ , 

but the barrulet dan be borne only in couples. Sort* 
gtmelle* are so called when they stand in couples. 
When the shield contains a number of bars of metal and 
colour, alternate, of even number, that is called harry 
of so many pieces; as, barry of six argent and gulee, 

Bab, in Phys. Geog ff an obstruction, consisting of 
sandbanks or rooks, which prevents the entrance of 
vessels into a harbour at low water. They are, for the 
most part, formed by the accumulation of earth, mud, 
and saud, washed away and brought down by the water 
of a river on its way to* the sea. The rush of w ater, how- 
ever, generally keeps clear one or two deep harrow 
i channels in the mass for the entrance and exit of ves- 
sels ; but in some cases, the entrances to rivers have 
to be k#pt open by the continual removal Of the accu- 
mulating detritus by dredging-machines odtostruoted 
for the purpose. 

Bar, in Courts of Justice, is an inclosure or place 
in which counsel or barristers-at-law stand to plead 
causes in court. It is also applied to the benches 
whore the advocates are seated; because, anciently, 
there was a bar to separate pleaders from attorneys 
aud others. Hence our lawyers who are called to the 
bar are termed barristers, an appellation equivalent to 
licentiates in other countries. (See Barristbr.) It 
is also the place to which prisoners are brought to 
answer their indictments, &e. 

Bab, in Law.— Picas in bar, or peremptory pleas, are 
founded on some matter tending to impeach the right 
of action itself, and their effect, consequently, it to 
defeat the plaintiff's claim altogether. Picas in bar 
are subject to various divisions. For, first, they com- 
prise the class of general issues, which are denials (ex- 
pressed in a particular form by ancient precedent) of 
the whole matter in the declaration, or, at least, of the 
principal fact upon which it ib founded ; while all other 
pleas in bar are distinguished by the term of special 
pleat. All these pleas are governed bv particular 
rules of practice ; as they involve much legal techn: 
cality and nicetv, they are generally drawn by pleader# 
or barristers. In criminal pleading, a special plea in 
bar goes to the merits of the indictment, and gives a 
reason why the prisoner ought to be discharged firom 
the prosecution. They are principally of four kinds : 
a former acquittal ; a former conviction ; a former 
attainder; or a pardon. {See Autrrfois Acquit, 
Autrefois Convict, ATtA.TBDV.ft.) 

Babaufton, Mr-d’Up'-ton, a term employed by old 
logicians to denote the first indirect mode of the first 
figure of syllogisms. A syllogism in bamlipton is when 
the first two propositions thereof are universal affirma- 
tives, and the third a particular affirmative, the middle 
term being the subject in the first and the predicate in 
the second proposition. For example : BA, Every evil 
ought to be feared. RA, Every violent passion is an 
evil. LIP, Therefore, something that ought to be 
feared is a violent passion. 

Barb, barb, the name given to a fleet and vigorous 
breed of horses reared by the Moors of Barbary . They 
are usually nervous and long-winded, but, as a rule, 
are not remarkable for symmetrical beauty. 

Barracan, bar*-bn~Mn (Fr. burbacane), a watch- 
tower placed before or over the outer gate of a castle* 
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yard, forming an advanced work to protect the oastle, 
or, with regard to cities, a tower or outwork placed at 
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any important point of the surrounding walla. Also, 
un aperture made in the wallofafortress to lire through' 
upon an enemy. Also, a fort at the entrance of a 
bridge, or the outlet of a city, haring a double wall 
with towers. The barbacan of the castle was a point 
from which the drawbridge affording the principal way 
of egress and ingress across the surrounding moat 
could, be readily defended by the gflard constantly 
kept there to prevent surprise pr a night attack from 
hostile troops. The barbacan before VV aim gate Bar, 
York, is n good specimen of this old style of fortifying 
the entrances to towns ; and remains of this defensive 
outwork, aB applied to castles, may be seen in the ruins 
of those at Canterbury and Framlingham, and, in a 


considered to have derived its use from an Arabic word, 
and to have introduced it into England at the time 
of the Conquest. 

lURiiAOOKfi Chbrbt, (See Malpighi a.) 

Barbadoes Gooseberry. (Sec Prrjsskia.) 

Barba dors Lao, bar* -hai -doze Iftk, a commercial 
name for the petroleum found in Barbados* and several 
other of the West -India islands. (See Petroleum.) 

Barbara, bar'-ba-ra, & term employed by logicians 
to denote the first mode of the first figure of syllogisms. 
A syllogism in barbara is one whereof nil t he propo- 
sitions are universal and affirmative, the middle term 
being the subject in the first proposition, and attri- 
bute, or predicate, in the second; as, BAR, All beings 
who, on reflection, approve virtue, are beings con- 
scious of obligation to act virtuously. BA, AH men 
are beings who, on reflection, approve virtue. IIA, 
Therefore, all men are beings conscious of obligation 
to act virtuously. 

Barbarian, bar -hair 1 4- tin, is a term derived from 
the Greek, and was applied by that people to all that 
were not Greeks. The Greeks being at that time 
superior in civilisation to their neighbours, the term 
implied a sense of inferiority. When the* Romans first 
adopted the term, they applied it to themselves, but 
afterwards to all who were neither Greeks nor Romans. 
After the fall of the Western empire, it was applied to 
the Teutonic races, and subsequently to the Moors : 
hence the name Barbary, given to a district of North 
Africa. At present, the word is used in the sense of 
savage, rude, uncivilized. 

Barbarism, in Lit., consists in the employment of 
unusual or antiquated words or phrases, or the assign- 
ing to temis a different signification to that which usage 
has conferred upon them. • 

Babbary Apr, Pigmy Apr, Magot, lar'-ha-re, in 
Zool., a species of ape. It is specially interesting, as 
it. is the only one now left in Europe. It is about the 
eisn of a large cat, and is greenish -grey in colour, paler 
underneath. It has no tail, and is sometimes called tho 
tall-less moukey. The muzzle is not bo much elongated 
as in the baboons, and the facial angle is much higher 
than theirs. It has small, round, reddish, lively eyes, 
and its ears resemble those of a human being. The 
face is nearly naked, and sonic what wrinkled . 1 1 usually 
walks upon four feet ; but it can be tamed and taught 
to walk, though clumsily, on two. They are found in 
large numbers at Gibraltar, and inhabit the precipitous 
sides of the rock. They are gregarious, and live in 
parts of the rook inaccessible to man ; but they are 
often Been in great numbers, the females carrying 
their young ones on their backs. They are very seldom 
destroyed, on account of the amusement they afford 
by their gambols and tricks. The Barbery ape pro- 
bably canm to Gibraltar from the north of Africa, 
where it is very abundant, and inhabits rockv moun- 
tains. Bands of them will often plunder gardens, while 
one of the number keeps a keen look-out. This species 
of ape possesses a considerable amount of intelligence, 
and is often seen tame in this country. They must 
however, be taught when young, as they often grow 
sullen and ticious as they grow old. 

Barbel (Barbus vulgaris), barb' -el, a fish frequent- 
ing the quiet and deep parts of rivers, and swimming 
with considerable strength ansi activity. It derives its 
name from the barbs or wattles attached about its 
mouth. It is now and then found measuring three feet 
in length ; but its average is two feet, and its weight 
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about ten pounds. The Thames produces barbel of 
a large size, 

44 So numerous 
are they about 

Bhepperton and 

Walton/' writes 
Mr. Terrel, 

4 ‘ that 150 lbs. 

Weight have 
been taken in 
five hours ; and 
on one occasion 
it Is Said that 
2S0 lbs. weight 
of large-sized barbel were taken in one day/* 

Barber, barb'-er (Lat. barba, a beard), is one 
whose occupation it is to shave or trim'the beards of 
other people. The profession of barber, like many 
others, is an institution of civilized life, and is only 
known among those nations that have made a certain 
progress in civilization. We do not read of barbers 
at Homo till about the year 451 of the city ; but there, 
as elsewhere, when once Introduced, they became men 
of great notoriety, and their shops were the resort of 
all the loungers and newsmongers in the city. Hence 
they are alluded to by Horace as most accurately in- 
formed in all the minute history both of families and 
of the state. For the entertainment of waiting cus- 
tomers, newspapers being then unknown, the barber’s 
shop was usually furnished with a lute or other musical 
instrument. But, in early times, the operations of 
the barber were not confined, as now, to shaving, hair- 
dressing, and the making of wigs, but included the 
dressing of wounds, blood-letting, and other surgical 
operat ions. (See next article.) 

BARBKii-CHiRUttaBON, ehe-rur'-jon, was, in former 
times, the designation under which the distinct and not 
very similar occu pations of barber and surgeon were 
carried on. In England, a company was formed under 
this name in BIOS, and the London company was first 
incorporated by Edward IV., in 1461. Afterwards, a 
voluntary association wus farmed by certain persons, 
for the practice of surgery; but by 32 Henry VIII. 
c. 42, 1540, these two oodles were united Into one body 
corporate, under the name of the Barbers and Sur- 
geons of London. This act, however, also separated 
the two crafts, declaring that 44 No person using any 
shaving or barbery in London shall occupy any surgery, 
letting of blood, or other matter, except only drawing 
of teeth ; " and surgeons were strictly prohibited from 
exercising 44 the feat or craft of barbery or shaving/* 
Four gowfnors or masters, two of them, surgeons and 
two barbers, were to be chosen, who were to see that 
the spirit of the act was observed. This company 
continued to exist till the incorporation was dissolved 
by 18 Geo. II. c. 15, and the barbers atad surgeons of 
London formed into two distinct corporations. The 
barber-chirurgeon's sign, which is still retained, con- 
sisted of a striped pole, from which was suspended a 
basin ; the fillet round the pole indicating the riband 
or bandage twisted round the arm previous to blood- 
letting, and the basin the vessel for receiving the 
blood. In Edinburgh, the barbers were united with 
the surgeons in one corporation, till about the year 
1720, vrhe n, in consequence of some disputes about 

S reoedenov, a process was commenced in the Court of 
ession, which ended in a total separation of the two 
bodies, the surgeons being found entitled to retain the 
charter and privileges of the incorporation. Eighty 
years ago, according to Mr. Creech, in his 44 Statistical 
Account of Edinburgh,** barbers and perfumers were 
very numerous in that city, and had splendid shops in 
all tho principal streets. Some of them advertised the 
keeping of bears to kill occasionally for greasing ladies 
and gentlemen’s hair, and there was a professor who 
advertised a hair-dressing academy, and gave lectures 
44 on that noble and useful art.” 

Barbbrrt. (See Herberts.) 

Baeblt, bar'-bet, a lam. of birds, belonging to the 
Climbing ord., and distinguished by their large conical 
beaks, and by being bearded with fine tufts of bristles 
directed forward. They inhabit Java, Sumatra, Ac. 

Babbitts, bar-bet' (Fr.)-In Mil. language, cannon 
aro stated to bo en barbette, when they are placed 
in such a position that they may be discharged 
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over the crest of the parapet, instead of the more com- 
mon mode, throng the embrasures. 

Barbican. (om Barbacan.1 

B a bbitos, ba**3ii*tWi a striuged instromcnt resem- 
bling the tyre, but. exceeding it in the number of 
ite strips, the invention of which has been ascribed to 

L m BaKiul , ter'-to, ftlem employed in 

$ -i<> denote the tenets of superfluous flesh which 

grow up in the channels or intervals underneath the 
tongue of a horse. 

Barcarolle, bur'-ca-roal (Ital. harvaruolo , a boat- 
tnan), certain soups composed by the Venetian gon* 
doliera, and sung by them in their boat s. The stylo 
of these aira is simple and natural, like the manners 
of the people who produce them ; and they possess 
a kind of artless beauty which not only strikes common 
ears, hut delights even the virtnoni . The Venetian 
gondoliers have the liberty of visiting all the theatres 
gratis, which gives them an opport unity of cultivating 
their ear and taste without expense. The gondolier 
songs are many of them so graceful and pleasiug, that 
the musicians of Italy pride themselves on knowing 
and singing them. 

Barclay and Perkins’ Brewery. — This establish- 
ment, which is situated in Park Street, Southwark, is 
one of the largest breweries in the world. It was 
originated bv Henry Tlirale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, 
in 1773, and was purchased by Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, at his death, for £135,<)00. At present, the 
establishment is of gigantic proportions : more than 

600.000 gallons of water and 2,000 quarters of malt 
are used weekly. The brewing-coppers will hold 

120. 000 gallons, and the fermenting- Vessels will contain 
1 ,500 barrels of beer. Two steam-engines, equal to 
76-bor«e power, are employed to work the machinery j 
and in order to distribute the ale and porter amongst 
the retail sellers in London, more than 200 horses and 
drays are employed. 

Bard, bard (Celt. bard t a poet) , a word of rather 
uncertain derivation, but most commonly applied to 
the professional poets among the Celtic nations, 
Tacitus (Gferw. 8) tells us that the ancient Germans 
sought to infuse military ardour into their warriors by 
the songs of bards ; and ftf.rabo and Ammiwnus Mar- 
cellhiuB say that the songs and hymns c>f .the bards 
were fnmous in their day among the Celtic peoples. 
They seem to have belonged originally to all the war- 
like nations of Western Europe ; and it was only as 
civilisation advanced that they were compelled to 
retire to the mountain retreats before the march of 
progress. Accordingly, we find them Wrongest, in 
Wales and Ireland . Wa rton (i n his UUtory 
2*&etry, vol. i. p. 37) tells us the British bards were 
originally an appendage of the Druidical hierarchy; 
but it is prAtty well estabbehed, that long after the 
Druids were extinct, the bards, who had attained a 
sort of civil capacity, continued to flourish for a long 
period among the Celts. It is even related of Edward L, 
that the more thoroughly to aid his conquest by the 
sword* of the ancient Welsh, he gave orders to have all 
their bards destroyed, that, when the source of inspi- 
ration was cut off from t hem, their warriors might the 
more willingly succumb to English sway. By the Ja ws 
of Hoel Dha, given about the year 940, among the 
Welsh, it was enacted that the court bard was to be a 
domestic officer of the prince, and to occupy the 
eighth place in his court. The bard was, besides, to 
hold his lands free. The prince was to allow him a 
horse and a Woollen robe, and the queen a linen gar- 
ment- When invested with office, he received from 
his prince a harp of rare workmanship, and from liis 
queen a ring of gold, neither of which be was to part 
with bn any account. He was to lodge with the pre- 
fect of the palace ; and on Ihe three annual festivals 
he had the privilege of sitting next this functionary, 
Who was enjoined to deliver the harp into his hand. 
Any person who injured this royal bard had to pay a 
fine of six cows and 120 pence ; and any one who mur- 
dered him bad to pay 126 cows. These bards hod 
enormous memories, were first-rate genealogists, and 
not uufrequently flattered the vanity of the courtiers 
to a great degree by their highly-coloured narratives 
qif the public and private transactions of the nation to 
Which they belonged. They were consequently reve- 
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renced almost as much by the Welsh heroes as if they 
had possessed powers of divine inspiratiou, They 
were reformed and regulated by Gryffytb ap Couon, 
king of Wales, in 1078 a.d. Periodical eteteddiWs, 
or sessions, of the bards, and their successors the min- 
strels, have continued in Wales down to our owntime. 
The Irish bardic history begins with the JjJileaian inva- 
sion. There were three classes of them in Ireland,— 
those who turned the tenets of religion into verse, and 
who m battle raised the war-song; those who eat in, 
the open air and ehanfced the laws of the nation ; and 
those who sang history and the erploita of heroes. 
Their profession was hereditary. Their songs am 
strongly marked by traces of Rcaldio imagination, 
whifth they infused into the Welsh poetry when 
GryflVth brought them over, early in the Mth oantm y* 
for the purpose of improving the Welsh songs. — H*J\ 
The works of Warton, Pennant, Walker, Jones, and 
Beauford. 

13 abb bsanisxs, bar-de'-m-niefs, a sect of early heretics 
in the East, who took their name from Bardcsanes, n 
native of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, who flourished about 
the year 170. They held that Christ was not born of a 
woman, but brought his body with him from heaven ; 
tha t tlie devil was not created by God, hut was a self- 
existent independent being; Mid that there was no 
resurreeti. r of the body. 

Barer ones Parliament, labr'-hone*, a- name given 
by way of reproach to what is otherwise called the 
Little Parliament, summoned Ivy Oroimvell after the 
dismipsal of the Long Parliament;. It was so called 
after Mr. Pmsegod Barbone, a “ leather-merchant in 
Fleet Street, and frequent in prayer,” who was one of 
it* members. It met on the 4th of July, 1653, ami 
of the 149 members summoued to attend, only two 
did not conic up. Very mistaken idea* tong prevailed 
as to the character of this assembly. The members 
were said to have been chosen from the lowest, meanest, 
and most ignorant of the people, —the very dregs of 
fanatics. The works of Mr. T. Carlyle and others have 
served to put their character in a very different light . 

" They were men got together Ivy anxious consultation 
of the godly clergy and chief Puritan lights in their 
respective counties, unt without much earnest revision 
and solemn consideration in all kinds.” They were, 
indeed, a body of most sincere and earnest men, only 
too eager in their efforts to accomplish a great notional 
reformation ; and failed bocauae they attempted too 
much, rousing a storm of hostility "from all classes 
whose interests they tore atoned. The great business 
they set themselves to accomplish was “ no less than 
| introducing the Christian religion into real practice in 
| the social affairs of thi* nation.” “ They had decided 
on abolishing tithes; on supporting a Christian miniei ry 
by some other method than tithes; nay, far worse, 
they bad decided on abolishing the court of ehancerv.” 
These questions not only raised storms without, fuit 
led to dissensions and intrigue among themselves ; so 
that they at last resigned their power into the hands 
of Cromwell, on the 12th of December, 1653, afv<r 
having sat for five months and some odd days.— Ecf. 
Cromi'eU'# Letter* and Speech**, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Barr Polks, bairpole *.— 'The tejrm bare poles im- 
plies a ship lying- to, without any sail set whatever, in 
ft gale off wind, generally speaking, in consequenoe of 
being on a lee short*. 

Bargain and Sale, bar'-yain (Fr . bargmyner) , in 1 ho 
English law, is a contract whereby the bargainer, for 
consideration, actually, or by the deed admitted to 
hftve been paid, bargains and sells,— that is, contracts 
to convey the land to the bargainee, and becomes by 
such bargain a trustee for, or seized to the use of, the 
bargainee; and the Statute of Uses completes the pur- 
chase, or, as it baa been expressed, the bargain ih st . 
vests the use, and then the statute vests the possession. 
But, as it was foreseen that conveyances thus made 
would want all those benefits of notoriety which the 
old common law assurances were calculated to give, to 
prevent el and cut in a conveyances of freehold*, it was 
en acted by statute 27 Hen. YIIL e. 16, that such bargains 
and Bales should not enure (be available) to pansa 
freehold, unless made o by indenture, and enrolled 
within six months in one of the courts Of Westminster 
Hall, or with the custos rbtulorum or clerk, Of the 
peace of the county. Clandestine bargains and sales 
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of chattel interests, or leases for years, were thought 
not ’worth regarding, as such interests Were very pre- 
carious till about six years before, which also occa- 
sioned them to be overlooked in framing the Statute of 
Uses ; and therefore such bargains ana sales are not 
directed to be enrolled. This omission gave rise to the 
species of conveyance by lease and lelease. Before 
the adoption of this last mode of assurance, the usual 
method of transferring freehold estates was by a deed 
of feoffment, which was executed on the land ; and 
corporeal possession was given by the feoffor delivering 
to the feoffee a clod of earth, in the name of the whole 
estate, which was called livery of mucin. This was done 
in the presence of several witnesses, who attested the 
fact by signing their names under a memoraudifcn in- 
dorsed on dhe deed. To obviate this, the plan of lease 
and release was invented. A lease was granted, or a 
bargain and sale made, by the transferrer to the trana- 
ferree for one year, by which he became invested with 
the possession, and by the release the property was 
conveyed to certain uses thereby declared. But now 
n release of freehold estate is declared to have the 
same effect as a lease and release by the same parties ; 
and therefore the deed of bargain and sale, so far as 
u fleets freeholds, has become obsolete. Bargain and 
sale of copyhold estates is still a mode adopted to 
enable a purchaser to take admission without a sur- 
render, when a testator merely directs a sale of his 
Citato to be made, instead of devising it to his trustees 
upon trust to sell. The trustees can in such case exe- 
cute a bargain and sale without being admitted and 
surrendering to the purohaacr. A similar plan is 
•adopted in the case of bankrupts' copyhold estates, 
the bargain and sale being executed by the cbm mis - 
eiuner to the purchaser. A bargain and sale, or an 
alignment of chattel* personal, may in general be by 
pufol, — that is, either by mere writing or by word of 
mouth, and does not require the solemnity of a deed, 
it »r the actual delivery of possession. But instruments 
in writing are frequent, and in some cases essential, 
and are either in the form of a note or memorandum, 
or of a regular assignment or hill of sale. In the case 
of goods sent from abroad, the transfer is effected by 
a bill of lading, which is in its form a receipt from tlie 
captain of the vessel to the shipper, undertaking to de- 
liver the goods (on payment of freight) to some person 
whose name is therein expressed, or indorsed thereon, 
by the shipper; and the delivery of this instrument 
(independently of the actual delivery of the goods) 
will suffice to pass the property in them to the party 
so named, or to any other person to whom he may think 
fit to indorse it over. A contract in writing it nec.^ 
fcury to make binding a contract for the sale of goody to 
the Value of JJ10 dr upwards, where no payment or 
delivery is made under it, or earnest given. It is also 
necessary, on the grant and assignment of life annui- 
ties, the transfer of ships, and the assignment of a 
copyright or patent right ; and a bill of exchange, pro- 
missory note, or cheque, or draft on a banker, when 
payable to the order of a particular person, can be 
assigned by him only under a written indorsement of 
his name. 

Barge, barje (Tht.bargie), a boat of state or pleasure’ 
with elegant apartments, canopies, and cushions, 
equipped with a baud of rowers, and adorned with 
flags aud Streamers, generally used for processions on 
the water by officers of state, magistrates of great 
Cities, &o. There ore also barges of a smaller kind, 
for the use of admirals and captains of men-of-war. 
These are of a lighter frame, and may be easily hoisted 
into and out of the ships to which they belong. {See 
Boar.) It is also the name of a flat-bottomed vjsscI 
of burden* used on rivers for convening goods from one 
place t o another, for loading and 'unloading ships, and 
haa various names; as a W est-country barge, a sand- 
barge, a row-barge, &o. 

BahgB‘BOard (Ger, berge-board) In Goth. Arch., 
the slate or tile projection over the gables ofabuildiug 
is called the barge-course j and,by way of ornament, or 
to protect the plaster, which is applied under the 
barge-course between the roofing aud the wall, from 
injury from the weather, Boards, sometimes richly 
carved and ornamented, technically called barge- 
boards, are fastened to the ends of the rafters that lie 
on the gable end. Good specimens of these decorative 
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boards may be seen in Coventry, Oxford, and many 
old English towns . The terms barge-board and barge- 
course seem to be a corruption of parqe-board and 
parge-eoune, taking their names from the pared or 
plaster of the latter. y 

Barilla, ba-ril'-ld (9n.).—The commercial name 
applied to the impure soda-ash procured by caksUmg 
various species of Saltola, Saheomiu, Chenopodium, 
and AtripUx, The plants grow near the sea, in 
suit marshes, and are extensively cultivated in 
Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. The seed 
is sown at the end of the year, and t^e plants are 
gathered towards the end of autumn, dried, and 
burned. Barilla is a grey semi-lused mass of ashes, 
aud contains about 30 per cent, of carbonate of soda. 
The importation of barilla into Groat Britain was for 
rnerly very large, but has been reduced to nothing of 
late years', by the various improved methods of manu- 
facturing soda from common salt. (See B oca.) 

Bahitoab. (See Babtionr.) 

Barium, bwir'4-tm (atomic weight <S3'C* eyinbol 
Ba), iu Chem., the metallic base of the alkaline earth 
baryta. This metal was discovered by Davy in 1809, 
aud was named barium , from the Greek word barus t 
heavy, on account of the excessive density of its com- 
pounds. It may be formed, by voltaic decomposition, 
from the anhydrous chloride, or by passing the vapour 
of potassium over red-hot baryta contained in an iron 
tube, a mixture of oxide of potassium and barium is 
formed, which is amalgamated with mercury. On dis- 
tilling off the mercury in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
the metal burium is left behind in a somewhat impure 
state. Owing to the difficulty with which it is prepared, 
little is known of its properties. Its Specific gravity is 
said to be 4. It is a white, slightly malleable metal, 
decomposing water at ordinary temperatures. It 
quickly tamiehes in the air, from the absorption of 
oxygen. When moderately heated, it burns With a 
deep-red flame. It forms two oxides, — the protoxide 
acid, BaO, and the peroxide, BaO a : the former only 
forms salt. 

Barium, Chloric® or, in Chem. t mado by dissolving 
carbonate of baryta in hydrochloric acid, evaporating 
and crystallizing. It is a colourless salt, crystallizing 
in flat four-aided tables, and dissolving in three parte of 
cold and two parts of hot water. Its solution forms 
the usual test lor sulphuric acid, which it indicates by 
forming a white precipitate insoluble in nitric acid. 

Barium, Pkhoxtdk of.-— The peroxide or binox- 
ide of barium is much used in chemistry, it being 
prone toaive up its second equivalent of oxygen to 
t "Ilfiiiii " - • rr boron, and metals, at a red beat. 

Hence Its use in forming rare peroxides of certain 
me! als . It is formed by passing oxygen over anhydrous 
baryta at a red heat, or bv heating to redness a mixture 
of equal parts of chlorate’ of potash and pure baryta. 
The chloride of potassium is washed out, and the 
hydrated binoxide remains behind in the form of a 
white powder. It has been proposed by Boussingault 
to prepare oxygen cheaply by passing a current of 
atmospheric atr over heated baryta. Toe binoxide of 
barium formed is heated, and parts with the oxygen 
absorbed, leaving baryta behind, which is again sub- 
mitted to the oxidizing process just mentioned. These 
processes are repeated ad infinitum, always using the 
same portion of baryta. The method does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been made commercially available. 

Bark, bark (Dan.), in Hot., the external coating of 
an exogenous or dicotyledonous stem and its branches. 
It is distinguished from the rind or false bark of an 
endogenous or of an ucrogenous stem, by its mode of 
growth, and by the ease with which it may be separated 
from the wood beneath. The bark presents three dis- 
tinct layers, independently of the epidermis which is 
common to it, with Other external parts of the plant. 
These three layers, proceeding from within outwards, 
are known ns the liber, or inner bark; the cellular enve- 
lope, or green layer; and the; tuberous, or corky layer. Some 
botanists apply to these three layers, respectively, the 
Greek terms, endophlaum, mcaopklamm, and epiphlteum. 
The bark is connected organically with the wood by 
means of the medullary rays and cambium -layer. (See 
i Stem.) It develops in an opposite direction to that 
I of tho wood j for while the latter increases by additions 
to the outer surface, the bark increases by additions 
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to the inner. Each layer of the baric grow* separately,* 
the two outer layers, constituting the cellular By stem 
pf the bark, rarely continue to grow after a few years, 
but become dead structures on the surface of the tree. 
The inner bark, however, continues to grow throughout 
the life of the individual, by the addition of annual 
layers on its inner surface from the «ambium-layer of 
the wood. In some trees, the oak for example, up to a 
certain age, these liber layers mar be readily observed. 
t&reLniM.) The outer layers of the bark, from the dis- 
tension to which they are exposed by the growth of the 
wood benea^i, generally become cracked in various 
directions, and give a rugged look to the trunk, as in 
theabtn and cork-oak. In some trees, however, as the 
beech, the bark always remains smooth, owing partly 
to the small development of cellular layers, ana partly 
to the great distensibility of the layers. There are 
several kinds of bark which enter largely into commerce, 
being used for processes in the arts, or for medicines. 

' These will be found noticed in separate articles, under 
the botanical names of the genera which include the 
plants producing them. For oak-bark, quercitrou- 
oark, and cork {tee Qurncvs) ; Peruvian bark (Cin- 
chona) i cabbage-bark, Surinam bark (Andiiu) ; cos- 
carillft bark (Croton) ; wild-cherry bark (Ckrasus). 

Bam (Irish, bare; Fr. barque), a general name 
given to small ships. It is, however, peculiarly appro- 
priated by seamen to those which carry three masts 
without a niizen-fcopsail. It is also need by mariners 
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trained in the coal-trade to indicate a broad-sterned 
•hip without a figure-head. A long-bark 
vessel without a deck, and longer and lower than Hie 
common bark. It is built after the model of a sloop, 
•nd is in many places called a double sloop. 

Barker's Mill. (See Tukbink.) 

Barkin g-Bibd, bar f -kinff (Pteroptoahot) .* — A native 
of the South-Amerioan archipelago, building its nest 
dose to the ground, among the underwood and fallen 
branches. Says Mr. Darwin, ** Its name is well applied ; 
I defy any one, at first, to feel certain that a small 
dog is not yelping somewhere in the forest, d ust as 
with the cheucan, a person will sometimes hear the 
bark close bv j but in rain may endeavour, by watching, 
and with still less chance by beating the bushes, to see 
its author j yet at other times the ‘ goid-guid* comes 
fearlessly near/' 

Bams, Water, small vessels used in Holland for 
the carriage of fresh water, and for fetching sea-water 
to make salts of, with a deck, up to which they ore 
filled with water. 

B am-Stove, in Gardening, a pit built of brick in a 
hothouse or house of glass, filled with refuse bark 
from a tanyard, in which potted plants are plunged 
which require bottom-heat, or heat round the roots, and 
a rnoist atmosphere. The heat and moisture are pro- 
duced by the fermentation of the bark. These bark- 
beds or stoves are used for the culture of all tropical 
plants, such aa pines, palms, &o., and for striking 
cuttings of all aorta. They are principally valuable 
for the regular bottom-beat they supply, which varies 
from 60° to 70° Fahrenheit, as soon as the fierce heat 
produced in the early stages of fermentation has sub- 

Aim Josaphaj\ h^4am $ jot'-a+fat, is the 


name of one of the most widely-spread religious ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages, which relates the conversion 
of an Indian prince, Josaphat, by the hemit Barton, 
It was written originally in Greek, not by John Damas- 
cene, as some have supposed, bat by an Eastern, 
probably an Ethiopian , Christian. A German transla- 
tion of the original was published by Liebrecht (Mini- 
ster, 1847) . From a Latin version which was extensively 
circulated in the Middle Ages, were made three verse 
and several prose translations in French. From * 
Provencal origin all a the beginning of the 14th century 
sprang the Italian ** Storia dt 8. Barton;" and iu 
Germany, Rudolf von Eros took his poem Barton 
and Josaphat 0 from the Latin version. It was also 
translated into Spanish by Juan de Ami Bolorsono ; 
into Bohemian ana Polish; and into Norwegian (** Bar- 
laam s och J osaphats Saga" ) , by King Halt on Bverressoa 
(Christiana, 1862). Ithas even been translated into the 
Talaga language of the Philippines, and there printed 
(Manilla, 1712). 

BaHLBT. (See IIOBDBPM.) 

Barley-Break, bar*4e-bre«Jc, the name of a popular 
pastime very common in the time of Janies X, and 
which is frequently referred to by older writers. It 
was played by six persons, three of each sex, who were 
formed into couples. A piece of ground was then 
divided into three parts, the centre one being called 
kell. One of the couples was stationed in this hell, 
and their effort was to catch either of the other couples 
in crossing from the one side to the other, when the 
couple caught had to take up their place in the centre. 
The couple in the centre were bound to keep together * 
but the others, when hard pressed, might sever. When 
all bad been taken, the game was ended ; and the last 
COuple taken was said to be in hell, their punishment 
appearing to have consisted in kissing each other. 
Games of a similar kind, more or lefts modified, are 
still practised by young persons both in England and 
Scotland. 

Barm. (See Ybast.) 

Bahmsctobs, or Barmreiorb, i.e. children of -Bar- 
melt, bar^-me-tidea, is the name of a celebrated Persian 
family, amongst the wealthiest and most powerful in 
the province of Khorasan, which played an important 
part in history under the earlier of the Abbaside califs. 
Kaled-ben-Banuek, son of Barmek, the first of whom 
we have any authentic accounts, was the prime minister 
of Abul Abbas Saffah, the first Abbaside calif, end his 
influence did not diminish during the reigns of Al* 
Mansur and El Mahdi, the latter of whom intrusted 
him with the education of his son, after wards so cole- 
kecked under the name of Hanra A1 Kaschid. Yahia, 
the son of K wd, according to Eastern historians, was 
possessed of the most distinguished virtues, and ren- 
dered the most eminent services to the calif Haruu, 
who, upon hie accession, in 786 a.»., nominated him 
hie vizier. Equally versed in civil matters and in all 
that pertained to the art of war, be contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of the reign of Harun Al liaschid. 
Yahia had several sons, of whom the beet known are 
FadlU and Djafar (the Giafar of the Arabian Nights), 
both of whom partook of the fortune and favours of 
their father. Fadhl had the administration of justice, 
and to Djafar was confided the superintendence of the 
palace of the calif and the education of his son, Al 
Mamu n. After a peri od of unequalled prosperity, this 
family was ( in 803) stripped of ail its power and wealth,, 
and treated in the most cruel manner by tbe very calif 
who was so much indebted to it. I)jafar was put to 
death at the age of 37 ; Yahia and bis son Fadhl Were 
both imprisoned in a remote part of the country ; and 
all the relatives or friends of the Barmecides were in- 
volved iu tbe same disgrace, some being massacred, 
others imprisoned and deprived of their goods. The 
causes assigned for the sudden and terrible reverse of 
fortune arc very various. According to some, Haruu 
was jealous of the power and influence of the Barmc- 
cidefl) according to others, Djafar bad disobeyed the 
cam ’s orders i n setting at liberty Prince Alide, whom 
he bad commanded too® put to death | while, accord- 
ing to others, Djafar had married or seduced a sister of 
the prince, the beautiful Abassa. The misfortunes of 
the Bameoides have afforded the Oriental poets mate- 
rials for numerous songs, and have also formed the 
subject of several tragedies ; among others, that of La 
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Barpe, entitled, “The Barmecides,” which appeared 
in 1778. An able and learned article on the Barmecides 
is to be fo^nd in the German Encyclopedia of Ersch 
and Gruber. 

Barnabas, the Epistle or Sr., bar*~na-bil$, an 
apocryphal work ascribed to Barnabas, the companion 
and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. This epistle lays 
greater claim to canonical authority than most of the 
other apocryphal writings. It is cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinns, Origan, Eusebius, and Jerome, who ad- 
mit it to be the work of Barnabas, but declare that it 
ought not to be esteemed of the same authority as the 
canonical works, f t is published by Archbishop Wake 
among his translations of the works of the Apostolical 
Bathers, iu the preliminary dissertation to which lie 
gives the arguments adduced to prove it to be the 
work of St. Barnabas. It is, however, generally be- 
lieved to have been written by some converted Jew in 
the 2nd century, and seems to have been addressed to 
the unconverted Jews, It is divided into two parts. 
Iu the first part, the writer shows the unprofitableness 
of the old law, and the necessity of the incarnation and 
death of Christ. He cites and explains allegorically 
certain passages relating to the ceremonies and pre- 
cepts of the law of Moses, applying them to Christ and 
his law. The second part is a moral instruction, under 
the notion of two ways,— -the way of light, under which 
is given a summary of what a Christian is to do that lie 
may be happy for ever; and the way of darkness, with 
the different kinds of persons who shall be lor ever cast 
out of the kingdom of God. 

Barnabas, Gospel op St., an apocryphal work 
ascribed to Barnabas. It relates the history of Christ 
very differently from the Evangelists, a mi ms believed 
to be a forgery of some nominal Christian, and after- 
wards altered and interpolated by the Mohammedans, 
the better to serve their purpose. It corresponds with 
those traditions which MaWmmed followed in the 
Koran. 

Bark abas Day, St., a Christian festival, celebrated 
on the 11th of June. 

Babkahites, bar'-# tl-bUes, the name of a religious 
order founded in the 16th century by three Italian 
noblemen of Milan, who had been advised by a famons 
preacher of those days to read carefully the epistles of 
St. Paul ; and hence they were also called Clerks of the 
order of St. Paul. They took the name of Barnubites 
from having performed their first exercise in the church 
of St. Barnabas, at Milan. They w ere confirmed by 
Pope Clement VII. iu 1533, The order dress in black, 
like the secular clergy, and devote themselves to mis* 
sions, preaching, and the instruction ofyoukh, Jj; only 
exists at present in some parts of Italy, - ^ 

Barnacle, bar*. mi -kel (Port, bernaca), a marine ani- 
mal, which attaches itself to ships* bottoms and other 
submarine substances. To such an extent will those 
little creatures adhere to the sides and bottoms of 
floating vessels, as to impede their progress and render 
necessary their docking and cleansing. 

Barnacle Goose. (See Bernicle Geese.) 

Baroco, 6a -r<y-Io, in Log., is a name given to the 
fourth of the second figure of syllogisms. A syllogism 
in baroco has the first proposition universal and affirm- 
ative (but the second and third particular and negative, 
the middle term being the predicate in the first two 
propositions : os, BA, Every man is a biped. HO, 
Every animal is not a biped. GO, Therefore, every 
animal is not a man. 

BxBOLTTB.Mr'-o-Zite (Gr. bants t heavy, lithos , stone), 
carbonate of baryta, or wither* to. It contains 80 parts 
of barytes and 20* of carbonic acid. It is found at 
Alston Moor, iu Cumberland, and at Anglesuck, in 
Lancashire. It is much used in the North lor poison- 
ing rats. <* 

Barometer, bA-rom’-e-ter (Gr. baros, weight, inetrm, 
a measure) , an instrument for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. It may be said to be the 
invention of Torricelli, who first demonstrated the 
existence of the atmospheric pressure by means of u 
column of mercury contained in a glass tube. The 
story of the invention cannot bo too often re-told, as it 
illustrates in a most striking manner the triumph of 
inductive philosophy over deep-rooted error, up to 
the time of Torricelli no one thought of investigating 
the phenomena of a common pump. The rising of the 
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water on the withdrawal of the air was accounted for 
by the ancient dictum ‘‘Nature abhors a v*cn«%” 
whioh was universally accepted as a great truth. By 
thus personifying Nature, and connecting phenomena 
with her likes ana dislikes, the progress of true science 
was greatly impeded j for by habit men got to attach M 
much importance to some meaningless phrases as to 
actual fapts. To question Nature's abhorrence of a 
vacuum was a hind of scepticism, which mast have 
appeared to the con temporaries of Torricelli almost as 
reprehensible as religious doubt. The sages of an- 
tiquity had declared that a vacuum was repugnant to 
Nature, and any one who ventured to depute this point 
was clearly guilty of an attempt to subvert the noble 
and perfect system of philosophy taught by those sages. 
The first observation which led Torricelli to ask Nature 
experimentally why she abhorred a vacuum, was said to 
have been made by some pump-makers of Florence, 
who found that water would not rise higher than thirty, 
two feet, or thereabouts, when the air was exhausted. 
They applied to Galileo, who was regarded as a cunning 
man in mechanics, for a solution of this problem, and 
he, not having got rid of the old metaphysical con- 
ception of Nature, gave them the simple answer, that 
the power of Nature to contend against a vacuum ceased 
when she had destroyed one thirty-two feet high. It 
is not unlikely that this answer of Galileo was ironical, 
for it is certain that he afterwards rejected the theory 
of Nature’s horror altogether, though without substi- 
tuting another. His pupil. Torricelli was left to work 
out the problem, and to him the happy idea occurred, 
t hat the weigh t of the atmosphere might be the counter- 
poise to the thirty-two feet of water in the pump. He 
determined to test this hypothesis by experiment, and 
hit on the beautiful expedient of employing mercury 
or quicksilver to counterpoise the weight of the air. it 
is not difficult to traoe the line of reasoning which led 
to the adoption of mercury. He saw that, provided it 
was the weight of air which balanced the column of 
water, it would necessarily sustain a much shorter 
column of mercury ; in fact, that the height of the 
column would be reduced in the proportion in which 
the liquid metal is heavier thap water. Thus, mercury* 
being about fourteen times heavier than water, bulk 
for bulk, the fourteenth part of thirty-two feet, or 
about t wo feet four inches, would supply the place, and 
produce the effect of the water, Torricelli’s experiment 
was conclusive, and the notion that water rises in a 
pump through Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum ceased 
to retard the progress of discovery. The experiment 
is thus performed : a glass tube about a yard long and 
a gujwder of an inch internal diameter, is sealed at one 
d!fia, and completely filled with mercury. The aperture 
being closed oy the thumb, the tube is inverted, the 
open end placed in a vessel containing mercury, and 
the thumb removed. The tube being in a vertical 
position, the column of mercury sinks, and after oscil- 
lating some time, it finally comes to rest at a height 
which, at the level of the sea, is about thirty inches 
above the mercury in the vessel. The weight of the 
column of mercury in the tube is supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the mercury in the open 
vessel. There is uo contrary pressure ou the mercury 
thus supported, because the upper end of the tube is 
closed ; but if it be opened, the atmosphere will press 
equally inside and outside the tube, and the mercury 
will at once sink to the level of that in the vessel. (Set 
Atmosphere.) Torricelli died shortly after having lhn9 
devised a simple means of weighing the atmosphere. 
He left this discovery incomplete; for though he had 
Satisfactorily proved that the weight of the water in the 
pump and that of the mercury in the tube eaeh formed 
a counterpoise to something, he had not confirmed his 
correct surmise that ibis something was the pressure 
of the atmosphere, To Pascal the world is indebted 
lor this confirmation; he first proposed that Tonric«Ui ’ s 
experiments should be made at ditterent heights above 
the sea-level, to see whether the column of mercury 
would indicate, by falling or rising, any decrease or 
increase of pressure. Experiments made by his request 
at the base and on the summit of Puy-de-Doxve, m 
Auvergne, proved beyond a doubt that it was really 
the weight of the atmosphere whioh supported the 
mercury ; for the column at the top of the mountain 
was three inches lower than that observed in the valley. 
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The straight glass tube inverted into a vessel of mer- 
cury, as in the experiment of the Florentine philo- 
sopher, may he regarded as the simplest form of the 
mercurial barometer. To render this in- 
strument more portable, the cistern con- 
taining the mercury, into -which the open 
end of the tube dips, is covered in, the 
external air being only admitted through a 
very small hole. The tube is usually Used 
in a mahogany frame, on the upper part of 
which there is a scale graduated in inches 
from the level of the mercury in the cistern ; 
tt movable index shows on the scale the level 
of the mercury. A thermometer is generally 
attached to the same frame: the annexed 
figure shows such an arrangement. There 
is one serious fault in a barometer of this 
kind: the fixed scale does not always indi- 
cate the true height of the column above tho 
surface of the mercury ip the cistern, for 
this surface necessarily rises as the column 
sinks. If the diameter of the cistern is largo 
relatively to that of the tube, the error from 
this source is lessened. In Fortin’s baro- 
meter the base of the cistern is made of 
leather, and can be raised or lowered by 
means of a screw. This contrivanoe enables 
the observer to obtain a constant level, and 
it greatly increases the portability of the 
instrument. In travelling, it is only noeos- 
(k T"V\ 6ftr y *° raise the leather till the mercury, 
[>y) which rises with it, completely fills the cis* 
Vj/ tern ; the barometer may then be inclined, 
or even inverted, without auy fear that a 
CiSTXRir i> u iihj e 0 f air enters, or that the shock of the 
xu&ox. mercury cracks the glass. The siphon ba- 
rOToider is a bent glass tube, one of the branches of 
which is much longer than the other. The longer 
branch, which is dosed ai; the top, is filled with mer- 
cury, as in the cistern barometer, while the shorter 
branch, which is open, serves as a cistern. The dif- 
ference between the two levels is the height of the 
barometer. For indicating good and bad weather, the 
wheel barometer, invented by Hook, has long been 
used, but it is a Very imper- 
fect instrument. It is merely 
a siphon barometer connect- 
ed with a needle, which moves 
round a graduated circle. The 
annexed figure shows the in- 
strument before the mercury 
is introduced . In the 
leg of the siphon a ftoal 
placed, which rises and falls 
with the mercury. A string 
attached to this float, passes 
round a pulley, to which the 
needle is fixed, and at the 
other end there is a small 
weight, somewhat lighter than 
the float. When the pressure 
varies, the float sinks or rises, 
and moves the needle round 
to the corresponding points 
on the scale. The barometers 
in domestic use, which are 
caller! weather-glasses, are of 
this kind. The words rain, 
WXaraSB-GLass. ^ ne, variable. &c., generally 

appear on the graduated circle ; but they do not afford 
any reliable indications of the weather. Change of 
weatfier freqUently coincides with change of pressure ; 
and experience has proved that the barometer may be 
Used 04 a weather-indicator, but cannot always be 
depended on. As a rule, a lading barometer prognos- 
ticates raht; a rising barometer, fair weather. When 
the ooluatm of mercury is unsteady, it indicates an 
ius*d^d Oond»*Wti oftfca atmosphere ; a steady baro- 
mettr Indicates that the weather at the time will last. 
If thA mercury be low, the weather will remain bad j 
if thd meremrv be high, the weather will continue fair. 
A vuddeu felfing of the barometer almost invariably 
presages a storm. The connection between tlrn varia- 
tions of thuwf«uthcr and the pressure of the atmosphere 
is, however, a subject very ill understood. For deter- 
210 . 
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mining altitudes, the barometer is an invaluable instru- 
ment. In ascending mountains, the mercury is found 
to sink about a tenth of on inch in fiO feet; so that, if 
the mercury fall an inch, we have ascended new 
WOO feet j but this is subject to variations from change 
of temperature and other causes, which render various 
corrections necessary. The most important barometric 
measurements of late years are those which have been 
made by Professor Guyot on the Appalachian moun* 
tains, and which have greatly advanced physical geo- 
graphy. There are many forme of the mercurial baro- 
meter, but they are oil modifications of the siphon or 
the cistern. The instruments for measuring the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere without encoring liquids are 
described under the head of Akeboiii Hakomkxxb, 
BiKOMXix. (^ee CiBOTiirst.) «* 

BahoA - , b&r'-on <Fr, baron j It&l. burnm) y a 
title denoting the lowest rank in the peerage, the 
degree of nobility next below that of viscount. 
The etymology of the word is very doubtful, but 
it is probably derived from the Latin word baro t 
which at first signified a dull, stupid fellow, anti 
afterwards, by some strange transmutation, came to 
denote a person of distinction. Originally, the name 
baron won applied in England to all the nobility, of 
whatever rank 5 because all noblemen were barons, 
even although they occupied n higher rank in the peer- 
age. But it has 'sometimes happened, that when an 
ancient baron baa been raised to a new degree of peer- 
age, in the course of a few generations the two title* 
have descended differently; one, perhaps, to the male 
descendants, the other to the heirs general, whereby 
the earldom or other superior title has subsisted with- 
out a barony ; and there are also modern instances 
where earla and viscounts have been created without 
annexing a barony to their honours; so that now the 
rule does not hold universally, that all peers arc barons. 
The origin and antiquity of barons have occasioned 
great inquiries among English antiquaries. The most 
probable opinion scents to be that they were the tenants 
in chief or the crown, persons who held lands of the 
crown by military or other services, and who were 
bound to personal attendance in the king’ ft court when 
he should please to summon them, to do homage to 
him, and to assist in the administration of justice aud- 
io the transaction of other business that was done in 
the court of the king. Thus, originally, all lords of 
manors, or barons that held of the king in capitc > had 
scats in the great council or purl i ament. In the reign 
of King John, however* the conflux of them became so 
great and troublesome, that the king was obliged to 
diyij har^iotfo, and summon in person only the greater 
vrutfons, leaving tee smaller ones to be summoned by 
the sheriff, and, as it is said, to sit by representation in 
another house, which gave rise to the separation of tho 
two houses of parliament, By degrees, the title camp 
to be confined to the greater barons, or lords of parlia- 
ment ouly, and as these were summoned by writ, the 
production of that writ constituted their right to ait 
and vote. Hence, actual proof of a barony by tenure 
became no longer necessary to constitute a lord of par- 
liament; but the record of the writ of summons to' nim 
or his ancestors was admitted as a sufficient evidence 
of the tenure ; and hence, too, tho acquisi tion of terri- 
tory wo longer, os originally, enuobled its possessor* 
Another class of barons— barons by patent — was con- 
stituted by Bichard II. (the first being Beauchamp, of 
Kidderminster), who received it as a title of honour, 
irrespective of tbo tenure of lands. In barons by writ, 
the dignity descends to heirs general; in barons by 
patent, it goes according to the ten our of the patent. 
When a person, who was a baron by tenure, received 
the king’s writ to repair to the parliament, the receipt 
of the Writ, and obedience to it, created itt him a dig? 
nity os a lord of parliament, which adhered to him 
during his life, and was transmitted to his heir* Some, 
however, are of opinion that there must be at least two 
writs of summons,* and a sitting in two distinct par- 
liaments, to evidence on hereditary barony ; but there 
have at least been many adjudications of claims to dig- 
nities made in accordance with the former view. The 
mere writ, however, does not Ennoble a man unless ho 
lms actually taken his seat in the House of Lords, In 
consequence of the inconvenience thus attending 
creation by letters patent is now usually adopted, ex- 
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cent in the case of the eldest sou of a peer, there being 
hero no danger of the children losing their nobility, 
even should their father never take bin seat. Creation 
by letters patent is perfect and complete as soon as the 
great seal is affixed; but it labours under this disad* 
vantage, that the course of descent by which it is in- 
tended that the dignity should pass must be specifically 
laid down in the patent, otherwiae it ceases with the 
life of the grantee. It has recently been decided, in 
the case of Lord Wensleydale, that & patent, expressly 
gran ting the dignity only for life, does not entitle* the 
Solder to a seat in the House of Lords. When a baron 
Is summoned to the Hout-e of Peers by writ of sum- 
mons, the writ is in the name of the sovereign, who 
enjoins him to come to the parliament appointed to be 
held at a certain time and place, and thereto advise 
with hJB sovereign, the prelates and nobles, about the 
weighty affairs of the nation. The ceremony of hie 
admission into the House of Lords is thus : He is 
brought into the house between two peers of his own 
rank, who conduct him up to the lord chancellor, hie 
patent, or writ of summons, being carried by Garter 
king-at arms, who presents it to his lordship. The lord 
chancellor directs the same to be read, which, being 
done, the oaths are administered, and the peer takes 
his seat, from which he again rises, and returns to 
the chancellor, who congratulates biro on becoming a 
member of the House of Peers. The coronation robes 
of a baron differ from those of the other peers in having 
but two rows of spots on the mantle, and the par- 
liamentary robes in' having but two guards of white fur, 
with rows of gold lace. The right of wearing a coronet 
Was first conferred on barons by Charles II. It is 
adorned with six pearls, set at* equal (Instances, of 
which four are usually shown. Barons are styled 
'‘right honourable,” and addressed officially by the 
Crown as “right trusty and well -beloved/* Their 
children enjoy the prefix of ** honourable.” 

Baron auk, Mr - o- nrfj, a collective noun, signi- 
fying the whole body of the barons ; but used also in . 
a wider sense, to comprise the whole of the nobility, 
without regard to the distinction of dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons. It is used in this latter 
Sense by Sir William Dugdale, in his able and learned 
work, “The Baronage of England” (1675-ti) ; for an 
account of which see the English Encyclopedia— Arts 
and Sciences* 

Baron and Fewe (old Fr.), terms used in the old 
law books for buBbamland wife. (See Husband.) 

Baron Court. {See Court IUron.) 

Barontt, btir'-o-nef, an English title of dignity, 
which properly signifies * a little baron.* been 

said, in the article Baron, that, in the reign Or jI^v 
John, two classes of barons were formed, — the great er 
and the lesser, the former of whom only were sum- 
moned in person to parliament. To the latter, or 
lesser barons, we find the title of baronet frequently 

g iven ; but it was not until the reign of James I. that 
tie dignity was formed to which the title of baronet 
is now applied. This monarch, being in want of monov, 
hit upon the expedient of creating' this new dignity, in 
1611, and offered it to 200 gentlemen of good birth, 
possessing a clear estate of £1,000 a year, upon con- 
dition that each should pay into the royal exchequer, 
in three equal instalments, a sum equivalent to three 
years’ pay of thirty soldiers, at 8d. a roan per day, or 
about £1,095, the first instalment to be paid on delivery 
of the patent. The money was professedly for the 
purpose of settling and improving the province of 
Ulster, m Ireland, which had become vested in the 
crown by the attainder of its previous owners; and 
hence these baronets had the right of adding to their 
family arms those of that province, familiarly known 
as * 4 the bloody hand.” It was stipulated, on the part 
of the king, that the number of baronets should never 
exceed 200, and that, as the number was dim inished : 
by Hie extinction of families, or otherwise, no new 
creations should be made to supply th eir places. Tim 
stipulate (mhos long been disregarded, and new baronets 
are created every year. It was also stipulated that 
no hereditary dignity should ever be created to 
intervene between baronets and the peerage. Payment 
of money will no longer obtain the title ; but the 
ancient form of the patent is still retained, aa when 
Ofio^y was given for it ; and it is always accompanied 
" fill' . . 


Barracan 


by a discharge from tlieExchequer, af ff tbes%uiated 
sum bad actually been paid in. Baronets Jure entitle*! 
to the prefix of Sir , ana the affix of .IJraros^^imd^eiri' " 
wives are styled Lady, Madam, or Dame, according to 
usage. The rank of baronet is the last of the hereditary 
titles; but a baronet has no robes, ooronet, or die* 
tinctive badge whatever, except in the case of Scot tiih 
baronets, who, m 1621), were granted the privilege of 
wearing an orange riband and badge. InlfilC the 
dignity of baronet was created in Ireland, upon the same 
terms as in England ; and shortly before the death of 
King James, the plantation of the province Of 2fovn 
Scotia, in North America, was assigned as a cause fei* 
extending the same offers to Scotland. The king did' 
not live to fulfil his intention ; but Charles I., soon 
after his accession, created the first baron of Nova 
Scotia. Prom the Union, in 1706, baronets created in 
England or Scotland became baronets of Great. Britain ; 
and those created since 1600 are baronets of the United 
Kingdom. The only instance of a baronetcy being 
conferred upon a female occurs in the case of Dame 
Alary Bollcs, of Ashorton, who, in 1635, received that 
dignity , with remainder to her heirs whatsoever, 

Barons or the Cinque Ports were, previous to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, members ot the House 
of Commons, elected by the five ports, two for each, 
port. Formerly, the principal citiaena of London were 
honoured with the title of harou, as were also the 
mayors of Corfe Castle, in Devonshire. 

Barons op the Exchequer are the judges of the 
court of Exchequer, five in number, consisting of one 
chief and four puisne barons, Seldeh (Tit. of ifotl., 

2, 5, 10) conjectures that they were anciently made 
out of such as were barons of the kingdom, or parlia- 
mentary barons, and thence to have derived their 
name ; which conjecture receives great strength from 
Braeton’a explanation of Magna Charta, c. 14., which 
directs that the earls and barons bo amerced by their 
peers ; that is, says he, by the barons of the Exchequer. 

Ref. Bract. 1. 3, tr. 2, c. 1, a, X 

Barony, bilr'-o-ne (Lat. baronia, or baronamum), 
is that honour and territory which gives title to a Won, 
comprehending not only the fees and lands of temporal 
barons, but of bishops also, who have two estates, — ono 
as they are spiritual persons, by reason of their spiritual 
revenues and promotions; the other grew from the 


as they still are lordships ; and the manor court is still 
called'Court Baron (which see), 

Basque, bar* -oak (Fr., rough, irregular), in Mus., 
applied to a composition, the harmony of which 
is false and overcharged with modulation, while the 
intonation is forced and unnatural. 

Baroscope, bar'-o-nkope (Gr. baron, weight, nkopeo, 
I perceive) , a term sometimes applied to the barometer, 
but which ought, strictly to be reserved for such an in- 
strument as may show a change in the weight of the 
atmosphere without accurately indicating the pres- 
sure. The ordinary weather-glass, or wheel baro- 
meter, is, in occordauce with this definition, merely a. 
baroscope. 

Baboselenitb, b&r'-o-neV-e-niU (Gr. barue, heavy, 
nelene, lustre), in Min., native sulphate of baryta, 
or heavy spar. It occurs in modified rhombic and 
rectangular prisms; also in compact granular or 
fibrous masses. It is much used, when ground, lor 
adulterating white lead. It contains 60 parts of 
baryta and 34 of sulphuric acid. 

Babobha* btir-os , -ma t in But., a gen. of plantsbelongmg 
to t he n at. ord . Rutacete. The leaves ol several species, 
such as B. rrenata, crenulata, hn&atrrat{folia, are used 
in medicine for their aromatic, stimulant, autispasmodic, 
and diuretic properties. They seem also to have a 
specific influence over the urinary organs. The plants 
yielding them are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
fn commerce they are known as Buohu-loaves, and arc 
thus named in the British Pharmacopoeias. They con- 
tain a peculiar bitter principle called Diosmn or Baros- 
mn , and a powcrftiUy-sceuted volatile oil. . 

Barouche, bfo-oosy (Fr.), a four-wheeled carnage, 
furnished with seats, as in a coach, and provided with a 
top that can be raised or lowered at pleasure. - 
Barracan, btsr’ra-e&n (Ital. baracane), a sort of 
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Barracks 


illicit strong stuff resembling camlet, but rather coarser 
in texture. It is used for making cloaks and other 
outer clothing. 

Barracks, bXi J *rHk* (Span, ; harraca, a cabin or 
nut), a term in Mil., applied, in its modern meaning, 
to ranges of buildings erected for tbe reception and 
accommodation of large bodies of soldiers, including 
* quarters for officers and men, officers’ mess-rooms, 
guard-rooms, stables, hospitals, and various other re- 
quisite premises. It originally meant a rough wattled 
shed, hastily put up for cavalry; those of a similar 
construction designed for infantry being called huts. 
During the Crimean war the French and English 
troops wintered in huts of this description. Formerly 
soldiers were billeted on public-houses and tbe resi- 
dences of private families ; and few barracks, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, existed prioT to the 
year 1792, when the ministry then in power wrung a 
reluctant consent from parliament to erect barracks 
for the soldiery in and near many important towns and 
cities, which was carried into effect in subsequent 
years, under the superintendence of Lieut. -Gen era! 
’De Laucy, as harrackm aster-general, with a staff of 
subordinate officers. The office of barrackmastcr- 
general was soon abolished ; and the duke of Welling, 
ton, when commander-in-chief of the forces, about 1820, 
placed the barracks under tbe management of the 
Board of Ordnance, making an officer, known as tbe 
resident barrack-master, responsible for the care of 
the buildings, and all articles Issued from the barrack- 
offioe for each soldier's use, — consisting of an iron 
bedstead, paillasse, bolster, rug, two blankets, and a 
pair of sheets, —and furniture and utensils necessary 
for each separate mess or barrack-room, which is 
under the charge of a sergeant or corporal, and is 
inspected by a lieutenant or ensign daily. When the 
Board of Ordnance was broken up in 1855, the barrack 
department of the service was placed under the direct 
control of the War-office, the Royal Engineers having 
to take charge of the buildings, and to sec that all 
necessary repairs are efficiently executed. Am ong the 
improvements in the condition of soldiers in barracks, 
effected in consequence of the royal commission in 
1857, under the presidency of Lord Herbert of Le» 
(then Mr. Sidney Herbert), may be mentioned the 
extension of the number of cubic feet of space allotted 
to each soldier, varying from 600 to 1,000 feet, as in 
the new cavalry barracks at Aldershot (tee Cam* at At- 
DSJisiTOTLsnd 1,200 feet in hospitals. Subaltern officers 
Ore allowed a room each, two sharing an apartment 
between them in former tiroes; staff-sergeants and 
married sergeants have a room each ; unmarried ser- 


geants a room between two; about twelve or t by the use of artificial manures. 


four privates are placed in each barrack-room, 
ing to sisc; married men are placed in separate 
quarters, and sergeants are allowed a separate mess- 
room. Great care is taken that the rooms shall bo 
properly ventilated, and the provisions well cooked. 
Attention is also paid to the establishment of bath- 
rooms, reading-rooms, libraries, lecture-rooms, racket 
and tennis-courts, and other things necessary for the 
soldier's health, instruction, and amusement, which 
may tend to elevate bis social condition, and gradually 
wean him from the debasing influences of drink ana 
other temptations that he is, generally speaking, too 
prone to yield to when leading a comparatively idle 
life in times of peace. Tbe expense for building and 
repairing barracks in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland since 1793 is very nearly as follows : 
--From 1793 to 1804, £4,115,000 ; from 1804 to 1819, 
£3,221,000; and from 1819 to 1862, about £8,000,000 ; 
giving a total of about £15,336,000. It has been as- 
certained that the cost per man in the erection of 
different barracks has varied as much as from £30 to 
£310, according to the manner in which they were 
bbfit.~Ifof. JKngUth CyeZop«rdi«— Arts and Sciences. 

Babbacooic, b&r'-rfclroon, a station or depftt on 
(he ooast of Arnica, where captured slaves are collected 
together and guarded until they are removed by the 
traders in their vessels. 


Bonier 


punishment for which is fine and imprisonment. In 
marine insurance, barratry is where the rooster of the 
ship or the mariners defraud the owners or insurers, 
whether by running away with the ship, sinking her, 
unlawfully deserting her, or ombezaling the cargo. To 
the offence of barratry may be referred another offence 
of equal malignity and audaciousness— that of suing 
another in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, either one 
not in being Stall, or one who is ignorant of the suit. If 
the offence be committed i n any of the superior courts, 
it ft considered a high contempt, and punishable at tlio 
discretion of the court. In courts of a lower degree, it 
was by 8 Elis. O. 2, a. A directed to be punished by six 
months* imprisonment, and treble damages to the party 
injured. (See also Champbkti', Maiutknanck.) 

Barb&Xi, b&r'-rel (Ft. barilj 8p. 5om/)„ in Com,, ft 
measure of capacity ; also the name of a vessel princi- 
pally containing ale or beer. The barrel baa more 
length than breadth, with a bulging in the middle; and 
is made of staves and headings, ,and bound with hoops. 
In the metropolis, a barrel of beer formerly held 
32 ale or 32$ imperial gallons. It was, however, en- 
acted by 43 Geo. III. e. 69, that a barrel of beer should 
consist of 36 gallons. By a later enactment, it was 
decided that whenever any gallon measure is mentioned 
in any excise law, it should always be deemed and 
taken to mean an imperial gallon. Consequently, 
the barrel signifies, at the present time, 36 imperial 
gallons. 

Barred, Grir. (See Gtnv-BAirimt.) 

Barren* Laud, bar'-ren (Sax. bare), in Agr., a 
term applied to soil in which trees, plants, or grosses 
of any kind cannot attain perfection, f rom a deficiency 
of the proper constituents necessary to their develop- 
ment and growth. When sterility arises from lightness 
of soil or an undue proportion of sand in the compo- 
sition of the ground, it may be removed by proper 
irrigation and the addition of heavy earth, mixed with 
rich loamy soil. In heavy clay lands, on the contrary, 
the soil must be well drained and lightened by the ad- 
mixture of sand , lime, and decayed animal and vegetable 
matter. The acid properties of some soils, which pro- 
duce coarse rank grass, sedge, and rushes, and the 
presence of metals, such as sulphur and the peroxide 
and protoxide of iron, in too great quantities, in com- 
bination with acids, are moat readily corrected by the 
use of lime, which is also beneficial in removing the 
tannin, an injurious element in the composition of soils 
of an astringent nature, such as peat lands, consisting 
of vegetable substance, the decay and change of which 
into loam is prevented by tho astringent element just 
mentioned. The want of many mineral substances in 


Barricade, u«r+ri~kaid f (Fr.j, in Mil., a term em- 
ployed to distinguish the temporary defences raised in 
order to obstruct the attacks of an enemy in the field. 
It is still more generally employed to denote the de- 
fences thrown up in towns during a time of revolution 
or insurrection. At such times barricades are com- 
posed of whatever substances arc nearest at hands 
carts filled with stones, baskets of earth, household 
furniture, and bales of wool or cotton, have all been 
employed for this purpose. During most of the revo- 
lutions in Paris, the populace have made barricades 
by raising up and'piling together the paving-stone# of 
the streets. The present emperor, however, has, 
during his reign, caused all the principal streets to bo 
macadamized, and all the footpaths to be made of 
asphalte. The term barricade is occasionally applied 
to the barriers which defend a fortress. 

B a brigade, in Mar., a term denoting a strong 
wooden rail, supported by stanchions, which extend 
across the foremost part of the quarter-deck. The 
upper part contains a double rope netting above tbe 
rail, and is stuffed foil with ho mmockflf#be spaces be- 
tween the stanchions being filled with pieces of cork, 
old cables, mats, Ac., to prevent tho execution of 
small shot during a naval engagement. 

Barricahri Seeds, bur , -rl-kar-rt> the produce of tho 
Adenunthera pavohia, a leguminous plant. They are of 


Bajuut&Y, Mr*-f&'tre (Old Fr. barat , from which! a bright red colour, and are employed in the northern 
teJitiff retained bar&teur, a cheat ; from the Dano- parts of South America at beads for maldng aeok- 
" & buret)* in Law, is the offence oX frequently laces. 

$ and stirring up suits and quarrels between her j Babrirr, Mri-ri-er (Fr. iarri&re), in Fortification, 
r’« subjects, either at law or otherwise; the j a piece of woodwork or fence, which presents an oh* 
■ 212 
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stable to patting through any entrance where it is fixed. Guttava hratiliuna is emetic, and produce* aninioxl- 
Barriers of this kind are generally composed of great eating effect upon fish. 

stakes tour or five feet high, placed at a distance of Barrister, Mr>+i$.Ur (from bar, or ftarr, and 0d 
eight or ten feet from each other, with transoms or Fr. enter, to remain or continue : thus the eombina- 
overthwart rafters. Their purpose is to prevent the non of the two forms, barretter, one who take* hie 
entrance to any passage or infcrencbment of horse or station at a bar; who continues there, that is, who 
foot. In the middle is a movable (jar, which can be carries on his profession at the bar; a pleader of 
opened or abut a* required. The term barrier is also causes). — Barristers were first styled apprentices 
used to signify a fortification or strongly -guarded place (apprenticii ad legem)* from Fr. apprendrs, to leatti, 
on the frontiers of a country. The barrier fortresses who answered to the bachelors of the universities, a* 
of Flanders are instances. the sta te and degree of a eerjeant ( tervientet ad Ugm) 

Barrier Act is the name given to an act of the did to thut of doctor. Apprentices or barristers seem 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, passed to have been first appointed by an ordinance of King 
in 1697, to prevent the too hasty adoption of any im- Edward I., in parliament, in the 20th year of hi* rtdgn. 
portunt measure. The proposal of any alteration in (Spelm. <?/o#*.37; Dugdale, Orig. Jurid. 55.) The tune 
the rules t>r constitution ot the church must first be before they ought to be called to the bar, by the ancient 
brought, before the General Assembly in the form of orders, was eight year* (afterwords reduced to five); 
an overture, when, if approved of, it is then transmitted and the exercises done by them (if they were not called 
to the several presbyteries for their consideration, with exgratid) were twelve grand moots, performed in the 
injunctions to forward their opinions to the next inns of chancery, in the time of the grand readings ; 
General Assembly, by which it may be passed into law and twenty-four petty moots, in term time, before, 
only if it have obtained the honcurrenoe of the majority the readers of the respective inns of court, The 
of the presbyteries. privilege of conferring the rank or degree of barrister- 

Barrier UsBF,a name given to any coral reef which at-law is exclusively enjoyed by the inns of court, 
runs parallel to the shore, but separated therefrom which are the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple* 
by a channel. The great barrier reef along the north- Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn, The possession of this 
east coast of Australia isxomposed of a chain of huge rank (or of the higher degree ofseijeant) constitutes an 
masses of coral rook, and is more than 1,000 miles long indispensable qualification for pfhetiaing as an advocate 
and from 10 to 90 miles in width. (See Coral Beef. ) in the superior courts at Westminster. No other means 
Barrier Treaty is the name given to a treaty of obtaining it exist but that of becoming enrolled as a 
entered into between the Dutch and the emperor of student ip one or the other of these inns, and apply- 
Germany in 1716, shortly after the peace of Utrecht, mg, after a certain period, to its principal officers (or 
In terms of this treaty. Austria received possession of bencher*) for a coil to the bar, As a qualification for a 
nil the provinces which had belonged to Spaiu, with call, the student must have kept commons for three 
the addition of the greater part of the places taken years («.*. twelve terms), by dining in the hall of the 
during the war with France. A large force, consisting society at least three times in each term ; and it is 
of not less than 30,000 men, was to be maintained in further required by the society of Lincoln's Inn that 
the country, whereof the emperor was to furnish he should have been a member for five years, unless 
three-fifths, and the States the reroai nder. The annual he have taken the degree of master of art* or bachelor 
sum of 600,000 crowns was to be paid by the emperor of law in the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, or 
towards the payment of the Dutch troops; and he Dublin, or unless he shall apply to be examined inlaw, 
solemnly engaged not to transfer these provinces to a and pass a sufficient examination therein, in which ease 
prince of the house of Bourbon, either by sale, mar- three will be sufficient. The benchers have the power 
riage, or otherwise. of conferring the honorary degree of barrister on whom 

Kakkiko-oct, bar'-riitg, a practice, which was of they will, without those requirements, as in the case of 
frequent occurrence in schools in former times, of se- the present Prince of Wales, who was lately called to the 
curing the doors and windows of the school-room, when bar by the society of theMiddle Temple. The qualifioa- 
a suitable opportunity presented itself, against the tion above alluded to involves nothing of academical dis- 
entrance of the head master and his assistants. It was cipline or institution, nor is it necessary for the applicant 
generally done a short time before the vacations, to for a call to the bar to be subjected to any previous ex- 
secure some additional holidays, or to obtain the re- ami n&tioa as to his professional knowledge. But lately, 
moval of some fancied wrong. The boys iet& vWjThave been instituted, and an annual (optional) 

lay in a store of eatables to sustain themselves durinif f 'e^amination in law and high degrees of academical 
the siege, and obtained their demands if t hey were learning established, of students proposed for the bar, 
able to prevent the master from effecting a forcible with prizes and certificates for the most distinguished, 
entrance within three days, It is said of Addison, The business of legal education has been long conducted 
that be managed a barring-out when a boy of twelve in private channels, a method which experience has 
years of age at school at Lichfield. At a barring-ont proved to be efficacious ; the usual plan being to obtain 
at the High School, Edinburgh, in 1696, fatal results admission into the chambers of a practising barrister* 
ensued; one of the city magistrates, under whose conveyancer, or special pleader, where, in addition to 
patronage the school happened to be, being shot dead the opportunities of observing the course of practice, 
by one of tlie boys, in an attempt cm the part of the the pupil enjoys for some time the advantage of tuition 
authorities to force an entrance. Sir John Deane, in the grounds and principle* of the law. A* to the 
founder of Witton school, Cheshire, ordered the pupils privilege of barristers from arrest, tee Arrest; and os 
to observe the custom twice a year,— a week bet ore to their duties and general privileges, see Cqcwsel. 
Christmas and Easter.— Ref, Brand's Popular Antique Barrow, biir'-ro (Sax. berette), in Archseol., a 
tiet ; Chambers’s Encyclopedia. name given to large artificial mound* of earth raised 

BAB»r»OTowiA, b&r-riny>to'*m-a (in honour of the over the graves of warriors and men of renown in 
lion. Daiues Barrington), in Bot., the typical gen. of bygone ages. There are many barrows in Great 
the nat. ord. Barringtoniucea, consisting of small Britain, particularly in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, 
trees conspicuous for their beauty. B. epecioia, the Some of these have been explored, and human remain* 
Moordilla, a native of Ceylon, has dark glossy leaves, have been diacovered in them, deposited in a rough 
and white flowers ddioately tinted wit h crimson . 8 ir stone coffin, or, in cases where the body had been pre- 
Kmerson Tennant say* that the stamens, of which viously burnt, in a sepulchral urn made of clay. Fhnt 
there are nearly a hundred to each flower, when they arrow-heads, weapons of brass and iron, coins, brace- 
fall to the ground, might almost be mistaken for lets, and cups, have also been found in them. The 
painters' brashes. barrow called Silbury Hill, near Marlborough, in 

BahkingtokiaCE ji, ldr , ^ ring > taf - nu < ti t *$ 4 ^ e , in Bot., a Wiltshire, is one of the largest in this country, being 
small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- about 170 feet in height, and covering an area of nearly 
class Calycifiorce. They are usnally placed among the six acres. When barrows of this enormous rise were 
Mgrtamm, whioh they resemble in most essential par- raised, it is probable that they were intended to coin- 
tieulars. The species ore all natives of tropical regions, memorate some great bsttfeor other important event, 
and most of them have poisonous properties. The and must be considered as serving a monumental pnr- 
bark of Siravadiwm racemotum is said to be febrifugal ; pose, for whioh we should use an obelisk or column m 
the fruit of Carey a arborea is edible; while that of the present day- * 
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Barry, htw'-ri* m Her,, wbea the shield is divided 
by horizontal lines into more than five equal parts, it 
is described as harry of so many nieces as there are 
divisions. The field of a shield is described as harry* 
bandy when it is divided evenly into lozenge-shaped 
pieces by the intersection of transverse and diagonal 
lines j and barry-pity when it is divided by diagonal 
lines from left to right and right to left, into pieces of 
the form of a wedge. 

Bins, hare, in the menage, are the upper part of the 
gems, between the tusks ana grinders, which bear no 
teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and by its fric- 
tion tbo horse is governed. 

Bar-Shot. ( See Shot. ) 

Barter, barter (Sp. baratar), in Com., is the ex- 
changing of one commodity directly for another, with- 
out the employment of money or any other medium of, 
exchange. This is the usual 'mode of exchange among 
savage or uncivilized races, and it is likewise generally 
adopted by civilized nations in trading with savages: 
thus the traders with the North* American Indians pur- 
chaseskins by bartering guns, powder, axes, and such- 
like. The term seems to be derived from tb e I tali an word 
baratfare, which signifies to cheat as well as to barter. 
A system of barter can only exist in the earliest com- 
mercial state of a people; for as commercial intercourse 
extends, the necessity of a standard of value becomes 
apparent, not only to facilitate operations, but to pre- 
vent that species of over-reaching which necessarily 
attends barter. The exchanges of a civilized people 
amongst themselves, or with other countries, are prin- 
cipally carried on by means of bills of exchange, so 
that the actual money payment in a country bv no 
means represents the amount of its commercial trans- 
actions. In some parts of England, particularly in 
the mining districts, wages are paid in articles of con- 
sumption instead of money ; and this is termed 
"trucking,” from the French word trac, which signifies 
barter. It is, ho ' ever, illegal. 

Bartholomew Fair, har-thoV* c-»k, was first held in 
the year 1133, and was conducted by the monks and 
priests of the church and priory of St, Bartholomew, 
which was situated in West Sroitkfleld. Tho first 
charter was granted to a monk named Ray ere, who had 
been jester to Henry I. In addition to the usual buy- 
ing and selling, the fair was distinguished by the 
miracle-plays and mysteries of the priests, by athletic 
sports and games, and by the public disputations of 
the scholars from the London schools. In the middle 
of the 15th century the fair had greatly increased, and 
bad become an important market for ca ttle, clotb.-stuffs, 
leather, Ac. It was always held on the ^ItlKhl ug uBt 
St, Bartholomew's day, and the variety ofexhibmSW, 
booths, mountebanks, and theatrical performances, 
made the gathering very popular. Henry VIII. sup- 
pressed the priory of St. Bartholomew, and the charter 
was then transferred to the corporation of London 
AStet that time the fair began to lose its character, and 
towards the close of the lfith century a row of bouse* 
was built on the site of the cloth fair. Tho name is re- 
tained still, In 1533, the year of the great plague, the 
fid? Was not held. Tho proceedings usually lasted 
three days; but after the restoration of Charles II 
they were prolonged to fourteen days. In 1701, how- 
ever, the fair was represented as u nuisance ; and the 
traffic gradually lessened from that period : it became 
an annual exhibition of debauchery and dissipation. 
Many unsuccessful attempts were made to suppress it. 
but it was not until 1340 that it was removed to Islington, 
Where it struggled feebly for existence. It was final! r 
|$pli«bedin ld&5. 

Bxetholoukw'3 Eat, a festival of the Church, 
observed on the 24th of August, in honour of St 
Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew, St., Marsacrb or, an atrocious 
carnage that took place in France, on the night of St 
Bartholomew's day, 1572. The king, Charles IX., at 

t e instigatfon of his mother, Catherine do Medicis 
b queen dowager, invited to Baris, under a solemn 
oath of Safety, the principal Protestants of the kingdom . 
in order to celebrate the marriage of the king ofNavarn 
with tho sister Of the Preach icing. On a given signal 
at midnight, the massacre commenced ; men, women 
sad children were involved in one common destruction 
The city, resounded with tho groans of the dying; th< 


Baryta 


dead bodies werecaat into the streets, and theefcaonela 
flowed with blood. In Paris alone, it Is said thafcmoro 
than 10,000 persons were put to death on that night. 
But tho butchery was not confined to Paris; at Orleans, 
Rouen, Meaux, and other places throughout PrAnce,, 
similar cruelties were perpetrated j so that- in ell, ac- 
cording to Sully (whoso account is the received one)* 
70,000 persons wore massacred on this occasion* 

Baetholomitrs, bar'tkoV-fhmit&t a religious order 
founded at Genoa in 1307* but suppressed by Fopo 
Innocent X. in 1050, in consequence of the irregularities 
of the monks. In the church of the monastery of this 
order, at Genoa, is the image pretended to hove been 
Bent by Christ to King Abgarus. 

Baotizaw, 6ar'.#.x<2», in Mediaeval Arch., a small 
round turret, with an arrow-slit or verynarfow window, 
generally projecting from the ancle of a square tower, 
on the corner of a gable of a building, and supported 
on a corbel or bracket. Its chief use wheu thrown out 
near the top of a tower seems to have been for the 
purpose of enabling any one on guard to keep a look- 
out an persons approaching the castle, from 5 place of 
shelter and safety ; or, when placed over or near a 
gateway, for defensive purposes. 

B arton Beds, ftor'-fon, in Geol., a group of tertiary 
beds, included in the Bophot series. They consist of 
greeniah-crey sandy clay below, passing up into bluish- 
green and brown clay, interstratiiied owtasionally with 
beds of sand and loam. 

Baku. (See SAGtneinrfl.) 

Baruch, th* Prophecy or, baW-uky is the name 
of one of the apocryphal books subjoined to the canon 
of the Old Testament. Baruch wwi the disciple and 
amanuensis of the prophet Jeremiah, and this book 
has been reckoned part of Jeremiah’s prophecy, and iar 
often cited by the ancient fathers as such. It is said, 
in the preface to the book, to have been written by 
Baruch at Babylon, by the appointment of the king 
and the Jews, and in their name; that it was after- 
wards read to them for their approbation, and then 
sent to .Jerusalem, with a collection of money, to Joa- 
chim, the high priest, and to all the people. The Jews 
rejected this book, because it did not appear to have 
been written in Hebrew; nor is it in the catalogue of 
sacred books given us by Origen, Hilary, Rufinas, and 
others. St, Cyril of Jerusalem, however, and the Lao- 
dicean council, held iu 364. mention Baruch among the 
canonical books of Scripture, and join it with the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah. There are three ancient copies of 
this book extant,- -one in Creek, the other two in 
Syriac ; but in which of these languages, or whether 
them, it was originally written, is uncertain. 

Barwoot\ (See Baphia.) 

Barybibojctiahttsi;, bar-t -stroH'-ehtinJf#, in Min., n 
mineral found in Orkney, containing a mixture ot 
carbonate of strontia and sulphate of baryta. It is 
also known as Stromuitc. 

Baryta, or Barytes, ha-rV-M (Or. fotnor, heavy), in 
Chem., one of the alkalineearths, discovered by SoHecle, 
in 1774. It is met with, combined with sulphuric acid, in 
eaicle or heavy spar, and combined with carbonic neid in 
i citherite. It may be formed by dm>mpoaiitg the nitrate 
by a red heat. It is very similar in its properties to 
caustic lime. It is greyish- white ; becomes hot when 
moistened with water, falling to a fiwe white powder, 
forming the hydrate. Its specific gravity is about 4. 
It has an extremely acrid caustic taste, and is very 
ooisonous. It dissolvcB in 20 parts of water, forming 
baryta- water, much used os a chemical re-agent. Boil- 
ing water dissolves half its weight of baryta, and de- 
poses, on cooling, four- or six-sided prismatic crystals, 
containing 10 equivalents of water. 

Baryta, Carbonate of, found native as witherite. 
ft is used as the source of many baryta salts. It is a 
dense white powder, falling as a precipitate when a 
soluble carbonate is added to a oolutkm of baryta salt. 
It is nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
acetic, nitric, hydrochloric, and several other acids. 

Baryta, Nitrate or, in Chem., formed by dissolving 
the carbonate of baryta in very dilute nitnc acid, and 
evaporating and crystallising. It forma white, trans- 
lucent ootahedra, which ate anhydrous. It is soluble 
in 8 purls of cold and 3 part* »r bailing watar. It is 
used principally in tbe preparation of baryta for che- 
mical purposes, and fog detecting adds in analysis. 
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Bxam* mt Sam* ©», are readily recognised by 
giving a dense white prempitate, insoluble in the 
adds on the addition of ft soluble sulphate. Tbe 
carbonate atid all the soluble salts are powerful acrid 
’ poisons, The beat antidote ia sulphate of soda or 
magnesia. The salts not enumerated above or© un- 
important. ■'■■■• • 

B abtta , SuieHATK op, found native in the form of 
h«ap» spar. It may be readily formed by adding n 
soluble sulphate to a soluble salt of baryta. It is ft 
dense white powder, insoluble in acids, and is some- 
times used as a pigment, under the name of permanent 
white. Sulphate of baryta, or heavy spar, found in the 
lead-mines of the North of England, is the source of 
most of the baryta salts. The insolubility of aftlphate 
of baryta ft acids renders tbe salts of baryta ridunUe 
testa tor the proaoooe of sulphuric acid in any com- 
pound. 

Ba»yto-Oai>om», ba-ri’-to-foU'-rite, in Min., a mineral 
containing carbonate of baryta and carbonate of lime; 
also called Alstonite, from being found iu the lead- 
mines of Alstono Moor. 

Bar* to hk, or IlAftiroirt, bih J -i-tone (Gr. hams, 
heavy, and ionott, tone), in Mgs., a tone of the voice 
the compass of which lies between the bass and tenor. 
It is the lowest bat one of the six registers into which 
the human voice is divided, and is the commonest kind 
<»f mala voice. The mezzo-soprano, or middle female 
voice, corresponds with it an octave higher. 

Ba*UXT, la-soil 1 (fr«m basal, an Ethiopian word 
for iron), in Geol., a close-grained, hard, black, 
or dark-brown rock, of igneous origin, occurring 
both in the Trap and the Volcanic series. It is one of 
the Dolerifces or Augit ie lavas, and consists essentially 
of an gite and felspar, the former being in excess. It 
often contains crystals .of the olive-green mineral oli- 
vitte, grains of "magnetic iron, and other bodies. 
Masses of basalt arc frequently found divided into 
columns or prisms, with three, fivo, or more sides. 
That this columnar structure is the result of contrac- 
tion on consolidation, is shown by the prisms usually 
being at right angles to the greatest extension of the 
mass, — that is to say, being vertiealin an horizontal bed, 
and horizontal in a vertical dyke,— proving that the 
Assuring commenced at the cooling surfaces, avid struck 
thence directly towards the centre of the mass. 
Sometimes it is fouud that- the two seta of prisms thus 
originating at each surface did not exactly fit when 
t hey .met in the centre,. At other times, however, the 
prisms proceed — i ' JU * £L 
two sets either 1 
cooled before the other, 


Bate 7*0 


l uin’pi-erruptedlv from side to side, the 
haring coalesced, or one surface having 


r, and given rise to di v i9K!iferi£ 

ross the mass. In addition toT Mas 


there are many layers of balls, each ball resting 
directly and centrioally on the one below it, ft long 
column of these hexagonal joints will be formed, ana 
the top and bottom of each joint will be flat, convex, 
or concave, according to variations in the amount *53 
direction of the pressure at the ends of the columns. 
There is no apparent reason why, in a cooling mass oi 
basalt, the balls Should be arranged so that their c«rn- 
trea should be in straight lines, and that the hexagonal 
joints should form straight continuous pillars, rather 
than separate discontinuous pavements. This,, how- 
ever, is probably the result of the simultaneous ten- 
dency of the mass to split into prisms on^onsolidaticm* 
The pillars of basalt are usually from six to eighteen 
inches in diameter, end vary in length from five or six 
to 100 or 160 feet. B.isalt is rarely, if ever, found as 
an underlying rock, but generally occurs as a dyke or 
as au overlying mass. The most celebrated plateau of 
basalt is that in the north-east of Ireland, covering 
almost the whole county of Antrim, This entire mast 
is 300 or 400 feet in thickness, and 50 miles long by SO 
wide. The basalt occurs in throe or four sheets, in 
many places beautifully columnar, and inters tratided 
with beds of volcanic ash. or “ ochre," as it is called. 
One of the ooluinnar beds dips gradually into the sea 
on the north coast, and is known as the Giant's Cause- 
way. The basalt of the West of Scotland is very 
remarkable for the beauty anfl regularity of its 
columns. At Fingal's CaV-, in the island of Staffs, 
the arrangement of these basaltic columns was long 
regarded as the masonry of a race of giants.^- 
Jukes ’a Manual of Oeofoffy. 

Basanitb, btUs r -a-nite (G-r. busanon), a species of 
schistose hornblende, used for testing tbe purity .of 
gold. Tbe gold i‘b rubbed on tbe stone, and the mark is 
touched with aquafortis. The amount of copper con- 
tained in the gold may be easily guessed at by the 
change of colour the streak undergoes. 

Bascixbt, Basiket, or Basset, battf^nel, a light 
helmet sometimes 
having ft vizor, 
but more often 
without one, and 
basin • shaped, — - 
whence the name. 

During the reigns 
of Edward II. and 
Edward III. it 
was the common 
form of defensive 

head-dress adopt- iuscinet. 


were carried right ac 
these prisnifttici joints, other irregular joints, more or 
less nearly at right angles to the prisms, also occur ; 
and in very regular columnar basalt the columns are 
articulated,’ or separated at regular or irregular inter- 
vals, into short blocks, by divisions, which are some- 
times quite flat, and sometimes curved into concave and 
convex surfaces, forming an approach to the ball-and- 
socket joint. The origin of tins structure is explained 
by the celebrated observations of Gregory Watt. If 
a mass of basalt bo melted in a furnace and allow ed to 
cool again, the following results are observed : — If a 
small part be removed and allowed to cool quickly, a 
kiud of slag-like glass is obtained, not differing in ap- 
pearance from ohaidian j if it cool in larger mass, and 
more slowly, it returns to its original stony state. 
During Dm cooling, small globules make their appear- 
ance, which increase by the successive formation of 
external concentric coats, like those of an onion ; and 
the simultaneous obliteration of the prevroualy-fui mod 
internal coats, so that, ultimately, a number of solid 
balls are formed. As these balls continue to increase 
in size, their external coats at length touch, and then 
they mutually compress each other. Now in u layer 
of equal-sized balls, each ball is touched by exactly "six 
others, and if ail be squeezed together by an equal 
force acting in every direction > each ball wUlnecensarily 
1>© converted into a regular hexagon, Tho same result 
will also follow from au qoual expansive fore© acting 
•from the centre of each ball, or from the tendency to 
indefinite enlargement in their concentric coats. Thus 
each spheroidal mass, under favourable circumstances, 
will assumo the form of ft short hexagonal pillar. If 
2IG 
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‘ASK, bam (Lat. basis, a foundation ; Fr. bat, low), 
in Arch., that part of a column on which the shaft is 
placed, consisting generally, in the five orders of archi- 
tecture, of a square pliutfi and mouldings, formed of 
tori, fillets, cavcttos. and astragals, in various combi- 
nations, between the plinth and the bottom of the 
shaft. The height of the whole base, including plinth 
and mouldings, is about half the diameter of the shaft 
at its lowest or broadest end. The Greek Doric column 
is the only form of pillar that hat no base. In Gothic 
architecture, the base became higher and more varied 
in form than in examples of orders of the classic 
period. 

Base, iu Chera., a term applied to those bbdies which 
unite with acids or halogens to fonn salts or bodies 
analogous thereto. The basic property of ftn dement 
is not absolute, but only relative ; as the same body 
may act as a base or an acid with a different element. 
Thus we find chromium acting as ft base in the form 
of seequioxide, but as an acid in the form of teroxide 
or chromic acid. The bases in inorganic chemistry are 
generally oxides, the organic bases being analogous to 
them. (Sea Oboawic Basks.) (For the relative bosio 
relations of bodies, set Aafruusx.) 

Base, in Fort., the exterior side of tbe polygon^ or 
that imaginary line which is drawn frona tlio flanked 
angle of a bastion to the angle oppoaite to it. 

BASE. inMua. (See Bass.) 

Base Court (Fr. tour bm*e) is any inferior cmirt 
that is not of record; as the Court Baron, &c,— 

K itch. fol. 05, 08. • . - 

Base Fee, is one of the three kinds of estates in fee* 
simple, and has a qualifioftticmsubjoiaBd thereto, wliieh 
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Base Knights Bashi-Baaouka 

most bo determined whenever the qualification annexed Savoy, under the name of Felix V., in fait room . Many 
to it is at an end, Asm the case of a grant to A and of the members bad by this time withdrawn from the 
his heirs, tenant* the manor of Dale, in this instance, oounoil, and these proceedings were generally die* 
whenever the heir* of A cease to be tenants of that approved of by the Catholic world. Thea'?seml4y r how- 
manor, the grant is entirely defeated j so, when Henry ever, went on to hold its sessions at Basel for five 
VI. granted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of years longer. Its last session there was held in May, 
Kingston -Lisle, in Berks, that be and his heirs, lords of 1443. Subsequently , it continued to meet at Lausanne 
the saidmanor, should be peers of the realm, by the title till 141-9, when, after the death of Eugonius and tire 
of barons of Lisle, here John Talbot had a base or resignation of Felix, an amnesty was offered to them 
qualified fee in that dignity (Co. Litt., 27 a) ; and the by the new pope, Nicholas V„ which they gladly 
instant He or his heirs quitted the seignory of this accepted, and declared the council at on end. The 
manor his dignity was at an end. The estate is a fee- decrees of the council of Basel are not admitted into 
simple because it is limited to the heirs general, and any of the lloman collections, and are considered of no 
may by possibility endure for ever; yet, as that du- authority by the Homan lawyers. They are, however, 
ration depends upon the concurrence of collateral rocogrlfsed in points of canon law in Franctvand G«r- 
ctrcumstances which qualify the duration, it is, there- many; ami though some later concordat# have modified 
fore, not an absolute, but a qualified or base fee. It is the application of them, they have never been formally 
proper to observe, with respect to this term of base fee, and entirely annulled. 

that it has usually a more restricted application, vis., Basel, Tkeatiks or, tbe name given to two impor- 
ts that species oi' qualified fee which is created where tant treaties of peace concluded at Basel on the 6th 
a tenant m fail conveys his estate by bargain and sale, April and 22nd Julv, 1795 : the former of these was 
Ac., and which Lord Coke describes as a determinable between France and Prussia, tbe latter bet ween France 
fee derived out of an estate tail; and in the act for and Spain, by which Prussia and Spain withdrew them- 
. abolition of fines and recoveries, 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 74, selves from the coalition against France, and ncknow- 
;tf meaning is, by express provision, confined (so lar lodged the republic. Prussia gave up to France all 
as that act is concerned) to the estate created by the her possessions beyond the Rhine, while Spain ceded 
alienation of the tenant in tail where the issue are her portion of the island of Sau Domingo, 
barred, but those in remainder or reversion are not. Baskllacbjb, b<U-el~tai'-se-e (from baxella, its 
Base Knights, an order of knights inferior to Malabar name), in Bot., the Busdla family, a 
barons and bannerets. small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the nub- 

Base-Line, in Fersp., is a line drawn at the metre- class MonochLumydcat, They are climbing herbs or 
mity of the principal visual ray, and perpendicular to shrubs, closely allied to Chenopodiuce<g (which see), 
it. The base-line, in Surveying, is a principal line but readily distinguished by having a coloured calyx, 
measured with the greatest precision on which a tri- with two rows of sepals and peri gy nous stamen#, 
angle or a series of triangles may be constructed. There are four geuera and twelve species, all of which 
whereby other positions may be determined, are tropical plsnta. ButtUa rubra and alba arc used 

Base of a Solid Figtjek is its lowest plain side, or in tbe East Indies as substitutes for spinach. From 
that on which it elands ; and if the solid baa two oppo- the former species a purple dye may be obtained. The 
site parallel plain sides, and ohe of them is the base, fleshy roots of UUucut tuber onus, or Mtllaca tnbsrosa. 
then the other is also culled the base. Base of a triangle, a native of Peru, contain a great deal of starch, and 
or any other plain figure, is usually that which lies the are edible. 

lowest; but any side may bo the lmse, according to the Basement, laum^menf (Aug. -Nor.), in Arch., tbe 
position in which it may be conceived to be lying or lowest story of any building, generally sunk beneath the 
standing. surface of the ground, in private houses containing the 

Base Seevicks, under the feudal system, were such kitchens and cellars. In public buildings of any arebiteo- 
as were fit only for peasants or persons of a servile tural pretensions the base is, for the most part, low and 
rank ; ns to plough the lord 7 aland, to make his hedges, of massive appearance, formed of ‘‘rusticated’’ masonry 
to carry his manure, or other mean employments. or stones, tbe outer surface of which is hewn into a 
Basel, Council of, bal, is the name given to an rugged indented form, with a projecting band above, 
important ecclesiastical council held in the citv of or cornice, which serves as a support to pilasters run- 
Basel, in Switzerland. It was summoned J>y Hope ning up the walls of the building between the windows, 
Martin V, and bis successor Eugenius IT., in con- up rrt-^frffh i h i 1 ! London. There is no striot rule for 
formity to a decree of the council of Constance, ami the height of the basement story ; but it is generally 
met on December 14, 1431, under the presidency of regulated by the purposes for which it is intended, ami 
the cardinal -legate Julian Ces&rini. The two great the various uses to which the ground-floor above is 
objects of the council were the reconciliation of the applied. 

Hussites to the Roman Catholic church, and the re- Bashaw, Bastia, or Pasha, bashaw 1 (Arab, hatha, 
formation of abuses in the Church itself ; and the head or master), a Turkish title of honour conferred 
council was Opened with an eloquent speech by the on viceroys, provincial governors, and other distin- 
presideut. The former of these objects was contrary guished men. The badge of a bashaw’s authority, ns 
to the wish of the pope, who soon after issued Ida bull well as the emblem of his rank, is tho horse-tail, ami 
for the dissolution of the council. Tho members, he takes precedence according to the number of these 
however, maintained that tbe pope had no power of on his banner : tho highest is the basha w of three tails, 
dissolving a general council once lawfully convoked These bushaws exercise supreme civil and military 
and assembled, and, on his continuing to issue bulls authority in their respective provinces, and many of 
against theto, they summoned Eugenius to appear at them owe little more than a nominal subjection to tbe 
their bar. Notwithstanding the papal bulls, the Porte. 

council concluded a peace in the name of the Church Bashi-Bazolks, ba f -ske-ba-zook* , f are irregular ca- 
with the Hussites, to whom they allowed the use of valry troops in the Turkish service. In the lute war 
the cup itt the Lord’s Supper. Through the intercession in the Crimea they were frequently engaged with tho 
of tbe emperor Sigismund, a reconciliation was effected enemy; but they Were turbulent and insubordinate, 
between the council and the pope, the latter revoking and plundered whenever occasion offered, ao that they 
the bulla which he had issued against the council, and were generally more troublesome to their friends than 
gave forth another, dated December 15, 1433, solemnly to tho enemy. W. H. Russell, in describing these 
ratifying *11 its decrees. The council next proceeded “ wild cavaliers,” say*, “it would have been di Moult 
to the reformation of abuses in the Church . The powers to find more picturesque-looking scoundrels if tho 
of the pope nwere much diminished and his revenues world was picked for them from fleinde to Mexico, 
curtailed, ana punishments were appointed for certain Many of them were splendid-looking fellows, with fine 
immoralities of the clergy. These proceedings greatly sinewy legs, beautif ully-proportioned muscular arms, 
exasperated Eugenius, w ho summoned another council and noble well-set heads of trio trun Caucasian mould j 
at Ferrftrs, and issued a bull for tbs dissolution of tlmt others were hideous negroes from Nubia, or lean nm- 
at Basel. He mas again cited to appear at their bar, lignaut-looking Arabs, with sinister eyes and hungry 
and. on his lbiK»(f to do so, was declared contumacious, aspect; and some were dirty Marabout fanatics from 
and afterwords, m 1439, they decreed his suspension Mecca, inflamed by the influence of their hudj, cur 
from tho nqpedom, and elected Amadeus Till., of pilgrimage." 
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Basil. (See Centric.) 

Eabilian Mowxs, in Ecd. Hist,,. ■were 

monks of the order of St. Basil, who lived in the 4th 
century, He retired iftto o> desert in the province of 
Pontus, where he founded » monastery for the accom- 
modation of himself and hie numerous followers, and, 
it is said, drew up certain rules, amounting to several 
hundreds, for the better regulation of this new society. 
This new order soon spread all over the Bast ; nor was 
it long in extending also into the W eat. Some assert 
that Basil saw himself the spiritual father of more than 
00,000 monks in the East only $ but this order, which 
flourished for more than three centuries, was consider- 
ably diminished by heresy, schism, and a change of 
empire. It is said to have furnished 14 popes, 1,805 
bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 11,085 martyrs. It likewise 
boasts of several emperors, kings, and prinoefl who 
have eral&accd its rule. 

Basilica, bd-viV-i-hd (Gr. haailiJee, a royal resi- 
dence, a palace), a term applied to the large buildings 
erected in Borne, and other cities of the Roman em- 
pire, for the administration of justice. They also 
served the purpose Of an exchange, in which merchants 
transacted their business, being generally built in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the forum. The follow- 
ing was the method of construction generally adopted. 
A large central space, about twice or three times as long 
us it was wide, whs surrounded with columns, on which a 
roof, called the tedudo, was supported. On cither side 
of this space porticos were added, covered with a roof 
sloping from the columns of the testudo, and supported 
on the outer side by another row of smaller columns 
at a distance of about one-third of the breadth of the 
central space from those that held the main roof: a 
wall was afterwards substituted for the out>e^ columns 
of the portico, to afford shelter to those within the 
building. The portico was divided into two parts by 
a floor, the upper part forming a gallery for the ac- 
commodation of those who w ere looking on at what 
was passing below, or perhaps for the exposure of 
commodities for sale, or foT carrying on some handi- 
craft trade. There was a vestibule, or large porch, at 
one end, and at the other a tribunal for the adminis- 
tration of justice, with a semicircular recess, or apse, 
for the judge’s scat, with ckalcidica, or chambers for 
the use of the judge, counsel, &c., on either side Of it. 
littsiLici© were unknown in Borne until about n.c. 200, 
but al ter that time they were generally built in towns 
in all parts of the Roman empire. The best example 
we have of the old basilica, or nail of justice, is that at 
Pompeii, built on the south-west side of the forum, 
occupying an area of about 300 feet long and 110 feet 
broad, including the external walls. The vea^yjlb, at f 
the lower end, is 100 feet. by 30 ; the testudo, or ceutp*-^ 
area, about 192 feet by 64; the porticos surrouBffmgj 
the testudo being 24 feet wide, wuile the tribunal, at 
the upper end, is 64 feet by SO, with cbalcidica on 
either side about SO feet by 24. On entering the ves- 
tibule at the left-hand side, there is a staircase leading 
to the galleries of the porticos. The early Christian 
churches, and, indeed, the churches of the present 
day, bear a strong resemblance to the old basilicas in 
their general arrangement ; and it is probable tlmt 
many of these old balls of justice and exchange at 
Home were converted into places of worship by the 
first professors of Christianity in the imperial city. 
The central area corresponds to the nave; the por- 
ticos to the aisles, which are commonly furnished 
with unsightly galleries 5 the vestibule to the space 
usually occupied by the tower at the west end of a 
church, or to the great western entrance in a cathe- 
dral i and the tribunal of the Homan magistrate to 
the chancel and railed space inclosing the communion- 
table. In the old churches the resemblance was more 
striking, as the bishop's throne was placed in the semi- 
circular apse immediately behind the high altar, which 
was placed under a canopy in what was called the 
sanctuary. Among the most famous at Borne may be 
mentioned Trajan’s Basilica, and those of St. Peter, 
built A.n. 339 ; St. Paul, 386 ; Bt. Agnes, 625 ; and 
St. Maria in Trasfcevere, 1135. Of modern Italian 
basilicas, used for the same purposes as those of an- 
cient Home, the best specimens arc those of Vineenza 
(built by Palladio about 1550), Padua, and Brescia, 
Bef. MngHsh CyclppmUar -^ rts and Sciences, 


Basilisk 


Basilican Cons, or BaSilicj., a Greek translation of 
theCodc# Jurtinianut, a code oflawe collected together 
by Justinian I., emperor of Rome, in 627. The design 
of reducing this code of laws into one Greek book Was 
first commenced by Basil I., the Macedonian, emperor 
of the East, in the 9th century. The Basilican code, 
however, was not reduced to its present form flu the 
early part of the 10th century, by Constantine Til.* 
when it was published under the title of “ Basilica re- 
petita Prmleotiones.” From that period it became the 
common oode of laws for the East.— Hanbold’a 
Manual e Banlicorum. 

Basilicon, ba-eiV-i-Tcon (Gr. baailikot, royal, c* of 
great virtue), in Phar., the name sometimes given to 
an ointment, composed of 5 parts resin, 8 parts lard, 
and 2 parts yellow wax. It ismuch used as a stimulant 
dressing to blistered surfaces, with a view to keep up 
the discharge j and as a vehicle for other stimulating 
substances, such os savin and Spanish flics. It is called 
eeratum resina in the Phannacopceia. Formerly ba- 
silicon was prepared with yellow. wax, pitch, resin, and 
olive-oil, and was hence uamed tmguentum Utraphwr- 
macum, ‘ the ointment with four drugs.' 

Basilicon Dobon, (Gr., royal gift), the title of a 
work written by James 1. for the instruction of his 
son, Prince Henry. It is divided into three books. 
The first is enti tied ** Of nKing’s Christian Duty towards 
God;" the second treats of "A King’s Duty in his 
Office ; " the third expatiates upon " A King's Beha- 
viour in Indifferent Things-” This work, in common 
with the other productions of the regal author, possesses 
at present no great degree of interest, otherwise than 
os a literary curiosity. 

Ii a si li j) ians, bua-irlid , 'l‘Sn* t in early Eccl. Hist., is 
the name given to a religious sect founded by Basilides, 
a Gnostic of Alexandria, who flourished in the earlier 
half of the 2nd century. The two great dogmas which 
formed the groundwork of his system were those of 
emanation an 1 dualism. He held that the unrevealed 
God evolved out of himself the several attributes which 
express the idea of absolute perfection, being the in- 
tellectual powers, the mind, the reason, the thinking 
power, wisdom, might, and, lastly, the moral attributes. 
These seven powers, which he regarded as living, self- 
subsistent, and ever-active, together with the primal 
ground out of which they were evolved, constituted 
the first ogdaad, or octave, the root of all existence. 
Each of these spiritual essences proceeded to evolve 
out of itself continually numberless gradations of 
existences, each lower one being still the impression, 
the antitype, of the immediate higher one. As he 
bad in his system seven homogeneous natures in each 
■gradation of the spiritual world, so he is said to have 
;$M that, there were 365 such regions or gradations of 
tKe spiritual world, answering to the days of the year. 
One grand idea of this system was, that iu different 
degrees, and under different forms of application, one 
law pervades all stages and kinds of existence ; and 
that everything, from the highest to the lowest, is 
governed by a single law. How he accounted for the 
existence of evil does not seem clear; but ho held that 
everywhere, as rust deposits itself on the surface of 
iron, darkness and death cleave to the fallen seeds of 
light and life, — the evil to tho good, the ungodlike to 
the godlike ; without, however, the original essence 
being thereby destroyed. The whole course of this 
present world he considered as intended for such an 
end ; that the godlike may be cleansed from all impuri- 
ties, and restored to its original purity. Ho considered 
tho development of the human race ns a process of 
purification, which was to be perfected by Christianity. 
His great aim was to lead men to consider the whole 
universe as one temple of God . Faith in the justice 
Htid goodness of Goa rose in his mind above every- 
thing else ; and when he was perplexed with difficul- 
ties, his last words ever were, "I will say anything 
sooner than doubt the goodness of Providence/ > The 
development of this system led Basilides and his fid- 
lowers into many erroneous opinions, particularly with 
respect to the character and mission of Christ, whom 
he did not regard as the Redeemer 5 and held. that he 
differed from other men only in degree, and, like the 
rest, himself stood in need of redemption.— A$r. 
Neander’s Midary of the Vktidian Religion, vol. il. 
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-Although this 





creature has no affinity to that terrible serpentbalieved time the Ungun ge of the whole of the Spanish pe win - 
by the ancients to inflict death by its case, yet it is suffi- aula ; for we find traces of it in the nnmee of inowntains. 


ciently nrfy to engender an uncomfortable sensation, rivers, &c,, in aJmost every part of the country, The 
It is round in South America, had occasionally attains Basque language possesses a great variety of termi- 
a length of three feet. Instead of the comb-like ridge nations. According to some, the noun has six cases ; 
of the iguana, the basilisk is furnished with a broad according to others, eleven. The verbs are said to 
membrane running down its bach, and a second, still have oleven moods and forty-six tenses. Tho structure 
broader, on the upper surface of its tail. This process of the sentences is very simple. The substantive is 
is capable of either expansion or contraction. The always placed first; then the article; then the ed* 
hind part of the basilisk’s head bears a remarkable j retire; next the adverb; then the verb; and lastly 
pointed hood. Not with standing its unsightly appear- the object, with the preposition affixed to it. 
anoe, the basilisk is a perfectly harmless reptile. Bas-Eklibf. (See Rxlievo.) . 

Basilisk (Qt. baeillskos, from basiheus), a fabulous Bass, Base, Or Basso, bum (Ital. basso), in Mas., 
serpent, said to have been able to kill with its breath are terms all of which have the same meaning, and rig- 
or sight only. According to Galen, its colour inclined nify the lowest or deepest part. The bass, or lowest 
to yellow; 'and it had three small eminences on its part, is, with sound musicians, the most important of 
head. They were speckled with whitish spots, and all the parts: it is, indeed, the foundation of har- 


fchat its poison is so penetrating as to kill toe largest composition, i no word vase is tcennicauy uaen m 
serpents with its vapour only ; and that it. will kill a various ways; as, thorough bass, fundamental bass, 
tnan by merely biting the end of his stick. The sound ground bass, figured bass, &c. A figured base is a bass 
of its hissing is enough to frighten away all other kinds with figures written over or under each note, to indicate 
of serpents. According to Pliny, the basilisk in able the accompanying harmonies. The term figured bow 
to kin all those who look upon It. It is also called a is used as synonymous with figurative base, meaning a 
cockatrice, from the belief that it was generated from buss not confined to the plain canto f«rmn style, but; 
a cock's egg, brooded upon by ft serpent All those moving with more freedom, and with a melody of its 
.'details are put forth by Matthiwuii, Galen, Dioseorides, own; for instance, the bass in Bach’s arrangement of 
Pliny, and Erttftistratus, The absurdity of ail the state- the Old Hundredth. Fundamental bass is that bass 
rnen’ts has since that time been- thoroughly exposed, which forms the tone or natural foundation of the 
In some apothecaries’ shops, formerly, little dead sor- incumbent harmony, and from which, as a lawful 
pents were exhibited, which were said to be basilisks, source, that harmony is derived. To explain tins by 
These were, however, only small birds without feathers, example: — If the harmony consists of the common 
havingtheir heads raised* wings like a bat’s, eyes large, chord of C, C will be its fundamental bass, because 
and necks very abort. At Venice, and other towns on from that note the harmony is deduced ; and if, while 
the continent, animals are shown which are called that harmony is continued, the bass be changed to 
basilisks. They are, however, only small thornbacka, any other note, it ceases to be fundamental, because it 
with their fins stretched out, and' artificially arranged is no longer the note from which that harmony results 
So as to resemble young cocks. This Calmct says he and is calculated. Ground bass is used sometimes as 
obaerved in an apothecary’s shop in Baris. synonymous with fundamental bass, and sometimes ns 

Basilisk, a kind of ordnance used in ancient times, a bass which starts with some subject of its own, and 
and so called from its supposed . resemblance to the continues to bo repeated throughout the movement, 
fabulous serpent bearing the same name. It is now whilo the upper part or parts of the composition pursue 
completely out of use ; but. during the wars of Hun- a separate uir, and supply the harmony, This kind of 
gajfy, it was much employed by the sultan Solyman. bass was greatly in fashion about half a century since, 
The basilisk cannon threw a 200-pound iron ball/ but has for some time been, rejected, as an unnatural 
BASXX,0$urttU8. (See Zbuolodok.) restraint upon the imagination, and productive of a 

Bakin', bai'-tin (Fr. basnin), in Geol., a term applied to monotonous melody. Thorough lass is the art, by which 
any dipping or disposition of strata towards a common harmony is superadded to any propound bass, and 
centre, w hich has resulted from the upheaval and subai- includes the fundamental rules' of composition. This 
denocof fiie earth’s crust. The tertiary formations often branch of musical science is twofold,-— theoretical and 
occupy limited areas, and fill np the basins of the older pract ical. Theoretical thorough bass comprehends 
strata; hence the use of such phrases as “Loudon the knowledge of the connection and disposition of all 
basin,” ** Paris basin, “ &e, thg jM y/Priil chords, harmonious and dissonant,' and 

Basin o* a Dock, ft place where the water i r ers w HncToaes all the established laws by which they aro 
lined by double floodgates, or a caisson, and thereby formed and regulate d. Practical thorough bass is? 
prevenied from running out at ebb tide. The use of conversant with the manner of taking the several chords 
ft is to contain ships either before they enter, or after on an instrument, as prescribed by the figures placed 
they come ant of the dock in which they are repaired, over or under the bass part of a composition, and 
Basin also implies some part of a haven, which opens supposes a familiar acquaintance with the powers of 
from a narrow channel into ft spacious receptacle for these figures, a facility in taking the chords they indi- 
shipping. cate, and judgment in the various applications and 

Basket, b&s^ket, an article of domestic use, made effects of those chords in accompaniment. The btm 
principally of the interwoven twigs of willow or birch- is that part of a concert which is the most heard, 
trees, and often of straw, rushes, or other articles, which consists of the gravest and largest sounds, or 


They are made in every variety of quality, and in every which is played on tho longest pipes or strings of a 
kina of shape, «nd are used for holding all sorts of common instrument, or on instruments larger than 
dry goods. The value of the baskets imported into common for the purpose, 

England during the year 1857 was £35,fil8. . A large Bass, Counter. (See Contra-Bass.) 
quantity of material for making baskets is also imported Basse, or Ska-Perch. Mss, n marine fish, the Teihrax 

into this country. Lupus of Cuvier. The fishes of this gen. belong to tho 

Basking Shark, W-fctqg shark, a large, immensely lam. Terri dtp, or Perches, with whom they arc closely 
strong, but stall harmless species of shark. By the allied. The basso is to bo met with along the British 
IrhiUtt is called the aunfish. (See Shake:.) and Dutch shores, and abundantly in the Mediter- 

BasqVe Language, basic, is the name given to tho ranean. By the ancient Greeks and Romans it was 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the Basque highly esteemed as an article of food. On account of 
provinoes of Spain and of part of Spanish and French its voracity, it was called by the Homans lupus (wolf), 
Navarte, The people call thernselves Eusraldunao, a name still retained as a 'designation of the species. 




iii 




be a dialect of the Celtic; bat later researches have would effect its escape by digging a tunnel far itself in 
shown that this is not the case, and that there is some the sand. Jts length is generally from afoot to a foot 
ground fpr supposing it to be an ancient language, and a half ; but it has been found of a much larger 
Siatmet from any of the other European languages ; sire. There is an American species of basso, which is 
and hi is **Sd by some to have an affinity to certain of termed by Cuvier Lvpmmacronntm. 
the Astatic tongue*. It seems to have been at one Basset, a term applied by miners to the 
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emergence at the surfaceqf difibreut mineral strata 
frombeneath each other. Bis alto applied to open- 
teg* from or into mine* from the surface. 

Bissiti?, a game at cards, played te a manner similar 
to that of the modern fw<* It was formerly very 
much played in France. The mode of playing is as 
follows Tho banker deals the cards in pairs, and 
each punter, or player, has a livret of thirteen cards, 
from w h ich he selects one or more, and stakes on them. 
The principle of the game depends ujlon the corre- 
sponding card in the banker’s pack turning up in an 
odd or an even place. When a player wins, he may 
either take his money or goon, risking his stake ana 
gains. The first time this ia done it Is called paroli, 
or double ; the second time, etpt et la va, seven and it 
goes; the third time, qmtixe et lava, fifteen, Ac.; the 
fourth time, (rente et lata, thirty -one, Ac. ; and oi^the 
fifth risk, wtyanUet la va, sixty-three, Ac. In all cases 
the odds are greatly in favour ojf the banker: it is 
1 ,(»33 to 1 against the player winning ten successive 
times, Louis XIV. issued some very am- ere decrees 
r.gainst tho game of basset, and after tfcht time it was 
played under the name of pour ft centre . 

B ASSET Horn (I tel. cor no di baesetto ; Fr. cor An- 
olaie), an instrument now but seldom used. Its tone 
Vs very sweet, and in solo passages it is capable of pro- 
ducing very striking effects. It resembles a hautboy 
of a large size, a little bent at the top. Its real com- 
pass comprises the notes contained between F bass and 
li alt, except the note F sharp, which is deficient. As 
t he person who plays the hautboy generally takes this 
Instrument, the part for it is usually written a fifth 
higher than its real pitch. 

Bass Boas - . — This instrument, formerly a great 
die al used in bands, has declined mnch since the intro- 
duction of the opbicleide, which it somewhat resem- 
bles. The player of the bass-horu should possess a 
quick and correct ear, and a knowledge of thorough- 
bass, in order to perform acceptably. The instrument 
has been found rather imperfect, and is not now 
much used. 

Basso , Inx'-sima, in Bot., a geu. of plants belong- 
ing to the nafc. ora. Sapofaceee. The species are trees, 
natives of tropical or sub-tropical regions. They are 
remarkable for their fleshy flowers and oily seeds. In 
India, the laity oils procured from the ripe kernels of 
B. latifolia, the Mndhuca-tree, and B. longi folia, the 
Elloopa- tree, are made use of for burning in lamps, 
lor culinary purposes, for making soap, and, medi- 
cinally, for external applications m cutaneous affec- 
tions. The fleshy flowers and fruits are used as food, 
and from the former an alcoholic liquor is distilled. 
Tho wood of B. Imgifolvii and other species is very hard 
and durable. The Shea or Galana butter, which fQ&jns 
an important article *of internal commerce in Central 
Africa, is thought by some to bo the produce of a 
specie*) of Jrtjfswt. 

Basso. (See Bass.) 

Bassoon, hiti-sowt* (Fr. hamon), a musical wind in- 
strument, made of wood, and played by means of a 
bent mouth-piece and reed. It is supposed to have 
!>een introduced into England by Handel, as a kind of 
help to the hautboy , which it so nearly resembles in 
ton© as to make it the natural bass of that instrument. 
The compass of the bassoon extends from double B 
flat up to B flat in alt, three octaves, including all the 
intermediate semitones except B natural. When the 
bassoon ascends very high, the notes are generally 
written in the tenor clef. 

Bassoba Gum, hW-eor-a, a whitish or vellowish sub- 
stance brought from the neighbourhood of Bassora. 
It differs from most gums in being nearly insoluble in j 
water. The plant yielding it ia believed to be a species 
of Aftmowz. It contains a peculiar principle, called 
Bassorin, which also exists iu gum- tragacauth . ! 

Bass Viol. (See Violostcbixo.) 

Ba»t> or Bass, bfae, a name commonly given to 
the inner hark of trees. Bussian mats sremanufac* 
turn! from the bast of the lime-tree. (See Libeb.) 

BA^TABn, bu^-Mrd (Welch, brntardd; Fr. bdtorii, of 
low birth ; from A ng, -Bax. hme, mean, disgraceful, and 
♦'•/^ourciejorigiu).— In Fuglitih Law, bastards areauch 
children as are not born in lawful wedlock, or within a 
competent time after its determination, and are held 
to he mUiuefilii, the sons of nobody. If children be 
310 
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bom m ever go short a time after marriage, they ara 
legitimate ; but, notwithstanding theybe horn durteg 
marriage, they^may be proved bastards where the htnj* 
band be oat of the kingdom of England for such time 
as will Bhutouttke presumption of access to his wife, and 
by other cogent evidence ; as by proof of the impotenor 
of the husband, or that he and his wife had no oppor- 
tunity (though both within the realm) of sexual inter- 
course within such period as is consistent with their 
being the parents, or even by proof of circumstances ■ 
tending strongly to the inference that no such inter- 
course (supposing it to be possible), in fact, took place. 

So in a divorce, after a decree of judicial separation, 
if the wife afterwards have children, they are bastards ; 
for the law will presume the husband and wife live 
conformably to the sentence of separation, unless 
access be proved. And after a decree for dissolution 
of the marriage on the ground of adultery, all children 
of the woman not born within due time thereafter, 
even though they may be begotten by the husband 
from whom she has been divorced, are illegitimate. 

■ And in case of a decree of nullity of marriage, all the 
issue born even before the divorce are bastards, be- 
cause such divorce is always upon some cause which 
rendered tlio marriage unlawful and null from the be- 
inning. But except where a divorce has taken place 
©tween the married parties, or evidence is given of 
facta sufficient to disprove their Sexual intercourse, the 
law always presumes in favour of the legitimacy of » 
child born to tho wife during the marriage. Upon the 
same principle, too, legitimacy will always be presumed 
(subject to the some exceptions) with respect to chil- 
dren born after the coverture has ceased, by reason of 
the lmsbuud's death, unless the birth takes place so 
long afterwards that the child clearly could not be be- 
gotten by him. The extreme period is a point which 
the law has not exactly determined. And is left to the 
decision of a jury, who are to judge of it according to 
the circumstances and the testimony which persons of 
experience may give of the course of nature on this 
subject, ftastordfi ore incapable of being heirs. The 
civil law differs from ours on this point, mild allows a 
bastard to succeed to an inheritance, if, after its birth, 
the mother was married to the father ; and also, if the 
father bad no lawful wife or child, then, even if the 
i concubine was uever married to the father, yet she and 
her bastard son were admitted each to one-twelfth of 
the inheritance ; and a bastard Wag likewise capable of 
[ succeeding to the whole of his mother's estate, alt hough 
she was never monied, the mother being sufficiently 
certain , though the father is not. (See A bfili at to n .) 

Bariiule, bdt-tceV, the name formerly used in France 
to denote a fortress or state prison defended by tow era 
or bastions. There were three buildings Of tine sort in 
Fcrifs,— the Bastille de St. Antoine, the Bastille do St. 
Denis, and the Bastille du Temple. The first is the 
most celebrated, and was built by Hugues tVAubriot, 
mayor of Paris in 1360, at the Porte Sc. Antoine, and 
was oriffinatiy intended as a defence against the English, 

It consisted, at first, of two towers, between 70 and $0 
feet high, with a gateway between them. It was soon 
changed from a fortress to a state prison, and two other 
towers, similar to the first, were built parallel to them, 
and the whole connected with massive walls. In 1383 
two more towers were added, at equal distances to the 
first, and also united with strong masonry. Tho towers 
were each divided into four stories, and ihe summit of 
each was. fortified with cannon. The whole building 
was surrounded with a deep moat ; and the road into 
the inner courtyard was over a drawbridge. The un- 
fortunate p risoners, who principally consisted of noble- 
men and men of letters, wef t* confined within the towers, 
or in dungeons below the level, of the ground. The 
-walls of the towers were six feet thick; and fight and 
air were admitted to the dungeons through narrow 
slits towards the moat ; and the rooms in the towers 
had glazed windows strongly grated; A daily sum was 
allow ed to the governor for the maintenance of each 
prisoner; and tliseum, which wa* given by the king, 
varied according to the rank of the prisoner. The 
principal officers in command of the ( Bastille were the 
governorandtlmitfw/enuwfdwroi. The mode of arresting 
prisoners was by teifrvede t achef, sometimes eigned by 
the king himself, and countersigned by one of the 
ministers. After a prisoner was immured, hie name 



Ba&tinado ;; ' 


was never mentioned $ W 
numoeroftbe ceffor * 



I nad in eome oases 
*who they were, and 
r . „ . _ . . „ Tbemoet extraordinary 

captive in the Bastdle waa “ the man with the iron 
mask/' He was brought from the island of St. Mar- 
guerite tp the Bastille m 1608, by H. de St. Mars, the 
newlr^appoialed governor. His face was never seen, 
and ms rare yraa the most sumptuous that could be pro- 
vided. The governor never sat down in his presence. 
He died Hot, lffth* 1703. There are many conjectures 
an to who this mysterious prisoner oould have been; 
the most prdbable supposition is, that he was the twiu 
brother o; I/ouis XIv., whose birth had been concealed 
by Cardinal Richelieu. The French mob attacked the 
Baatflle in 1789; and it was yielded up to them, after a 
few hours, by M, doLaunay, the governor, who was 
immediately afterwards murdered and then beheaded. 
Seven prisoners were found inside, one whom was an 
Englishman, and he was deranged. The whole building 
was soon after demolished, by a decree of the mayor 
and committee. 

Basiinado, bclt'ti-na'-do (ItaL bculonare, to beat 
with a stick) , a punishment attended with great pain, 
And often with bodily injuiy, consisting, in the strict 
sense of the term, in the infliction of blows on the soles 
of the feet with a thick stick. It is sometimes applied 
to beating administered on the body and limbs. Turkey 
and Russia are the only European nations in which 
this mode of punishment is sanctioned by law, ami 
iu both countries it is carried to a most unjustifiable 
extent* the sufferers being frequently maimed end 
injured for a considerable period, if not lor life. In 
Russia, the instrument of torture is a heavy whip, 
called the knout. The bastinado is a common kind of 

S iniahment in China, as well as in Persia and all 
astern nations professing the Mahommedan faith, 
blows being ordered by the Koran for many offences of 
a minor character. 

B ASTlOX, h&xt'-you (Fr . ) , a large mass of ear tk , usually 
faced with brickwork, or stones, and forming a tower 
which stands out from the ramparts surrounding 
a town or place to be defended. It corresponds with 

the bul- 



shonlders. The time when bastions were first intro- 
duced into fortification is not known ; they probably 
Originated ili tlie projecting towers on the walls of 
fortresses, used for the purpose of observi ug the enemy 
when doso to the foot of the ramparts. Alter the yt»«r 
2500 they were well known and much used. The town 
of Turin, in 1546, was defended by complete fortifica- 
tions, indttding four bastions. The Italian eugincers 
soon became celebrated for their skill in military far- 
• ‘ of bastions. During the 
reign of Queen Elisabeth an Italian engineer, named 
teenebena* order to superintend the 

fbmaticmof h lmstaoned rampart romia the castle of 
C»nsbrodki in tho Isle of Wight- ••.Bastions are now 
made of Vhriotts. idudtf, —solid, hollow, regular, Ac. 
Solid bastions «^e entirely filled tip with earth up to 
the iavd of the ^ guns, while hollow has- 

tfona b$ve the Interior level with the ordinary ground, j 
Regular hoatimm Hjpae which have their faces, ! 


Bat 


flanks, Re., in due proportion. A demi-bastion, or 
fycfc£emnt,hiia only one face and one flank. A double 
bastion is when one beatioU is raiw^ within and upon 
the plane of another bastion. A flat bastion is one 
built in the middle of the curtain or wail connecting 
the two angles of a rampart. A composed bastion is 
one in which the sides of the interior polygon are 
unequal; thus making the gorges aIbo unequal, A 
bastion is called deformed or irregular when the faces, 
flanks, &c., arefhot in »yrametrical proportion ; and a 
ent bastion, or bastion with a teHailh, is one whose 
salient angle has been cut off, and has, instead, an 
angle opening inwards, with two points outward. If 
the angle of a bastion is less than 6GP, it is found to be 
too small for the use of guns j besides, being so acute, 
it is easily battered down bv the enemy. 

Bj^V Mt (Cktroptera).^ So much does this siugttlar 
creature appear to partake of the character of the 
feathered tribe, that naturalists of an aiieient date 
experienced a difficulty as to its proper classification 
in the system oi nature. The anatomical and intes- 
tinal structure of bate, however, combined with their 
viviparous nature, their hair, Ac., without doubt en- 
titles them to be ranked as quadrupeds. Although the 
appellation “flying” has been given to certain groups 
of this class, owing to their mode of flight, they only 

E osscss the power of gliding from one point to another 
y the agency of an expanded skin, which serves to 
buoy them; their aerial motion, consequently, differs 
only in extent from the leap of an ordinary mammal. 
With the bats, however, the anterior members are as 
completely organised for true flight an those of a bird. 
As )n the birds, the bones supporting the anterior 
roeiubore are large, the humerus rather short, and the 
bones of the fore-arm long; but the latter are quite 
separate and movable, as iu the human arm. The 
bones of the lingers, however, instead of being amal- 
gamated, so os to form a single series, are all quite 
distinct, and, when extended, radiate widely from the 
wrist, the bones of which are of small size. The thumb 
is abort, but the other four fingers excessively elon- 
gated: the first finger is the shortest, and the ot hers 
of nearly equal length. The four long Angers and the 
bones of the arm are united by a delicate leathery 
membrane, which is also united to the sides of the 
body ns far aa the extremities of the hind-logs, and 
sometimes fills up the space between them ; and it is 
by the agency of the broad wings, formed by t he ex- 
tension of the arms and fingers, that the bats are 
euabled to flutter through the air. The thumbs of the 
anterior feet are small, free, and furnished with sharp 
curved claws, by which the animals con suspend them- 
selves to any convenient projection. The thumbs of 
tbq^pterinr bands and the hind ffcet are the only 
meaus by whu h the but can progress along the ground, 
where, us might be expected, it is very awkward 
in its movements. Dentition varies in tlie different 
families, according to the peculiar nature of the crea- 
ture's food. The body is covered with a soft down , 
but the membrane of the wings only exhibits a few 
scattered hairs. The teats are placed on the breast, 
and the young, when sucking, cling to that part of the 
mother’s body, and are carried about by her. Their 
seuecs of smell, bearing, and feeling, are very acute, 
uud in Borne the nose is furnished with a membraneous 
foliation of most delicate structure, by which the sense 
of smell is greatly enhanced. The ears, in many kinds, 
are expanded, and capable of being folded down ; while 
their full wings and the tissues of the ear ana no&o 
are so amply furnished with nerves a» to enable them, 
oven though deprived of sight, to pursue their flight 
through the narrowest passages without danger, Ot> 
the approach of winter, the bat relapses into n state of 
lifeless inactivity, and in selecting a spot for hyberna- 
tion, appears to regard security from molestation be- 
fore any other consideration, “The hybernation of 
these animals,” writes Mr. Bell* “is, indeed, one of 
the most interesting points in their economy. At an 
earlier or later period of autumn* according to their 
species, they retreat, generally in large congregations 
of various species together, to the most retired places, 
as under the roofs of houses and churehea. m ea verms, 
in the hollows of trees, and similar, situations, where 
they suspend themselves by their hinder claw*, with 
their head down ward*. Hero they crowd togeth«r,hold- 



met in tfiia country mm envoi ornera. « maxes ooserver in une vompyree country lor t&e space of , 
its appearance In toetwihghtoffine summer even* eleven mouths, he c<mM never disoover fyw the tim- 
ings fn law* and Shady piacea, or haunts the vicinity pyre drams the blood. E ilept aleim in tbe loft ef V 
of quiet streams* where any sort oUnocturnaJ insects a woodcutters Abandoned house in the forest ; and 
abound. Although not more than two and a half inches though the vampyro came in and out every aught; and 
long, or about the site of the common brown moose, I had the fittest opportunity Of fteciiig hitn, as the moon 
it is very voracious, and nmst in a single evening con- shone through the apertures where windows had once 
sumo a vast number of insects. In dull weather, no been, I never could be certain that I saw him make a 
matter though it be the middle of summer, the twsitivo attempt to quench his thirst &om my veins, 
flitter-mouse keeps Within doors as though it were though he often hovered over my hammock.’* Aaara 
mid-winter. Tbe long-eared hat (PUcotu* auritu#)> states, that the inhabitants of Paraguay have no dread 
like - the flitter-mouse, is also commonly fomuf in the of these animals, though they frequently enter tho 
vicinity of buildings. It is tbe most elegant of the houses, and sunk the blood of those who may in- 
bats, and certainly most easily tamed, learning to cautiously expose any part of their body* 
oomeat a whistle and take flies from the hand. The Batatas, bii 4 ai'-ids t in Bot., a gen. of plants be- 
ears are very long and transparent ; when the animal longing to the nat. ord. Convalvuiaeea, The most 
is sleeping they are concealed umler tbe wings, whilst important species is J?. $duli 9 t the Sweet Potato, a 
the inner lobe of the ear still projects, giving the urea- native of the East Indies, but now cultivated in all 
tore tbe appeal ance of possessing short slender ears, tropical and sub* tropical countries for its tubers, which, 
The mouse-coloured bat ( Venptriilio mttrimtt), the when roasted or boiled, form a wholesome and highly- 
long-pared bat (Plecoftt* auritu »), and the great bat nutritious article of food. Next to maise, the sweet 
(V e&pevtilio noctula), also count among tho well-known potato is the principal food of the poorer classes in 
British bats. The horse-shoe bat (Jthinobphua) re- America. 

gambles the common bats in its general habits, bat Bath and Bathiitg, Bathing* in its most 

is even more nocturnal, being satisfied with nothing general acceptation, denotes Abe application to the 
short of absolute darkness lor its place of retreat , surface of tho body, or a part of it, of a medium dif- 
The animal derives its name fom the possession, fereut, or of a different temperature, from that by which 
above its nose, of a singular leaf-like membraneous It i» usually surrounded. Tho substance which const!- 
appendage, shaped somewhat like a horse-shoe. The tutes this medium is, in Med. language, termed a bath. 

(Baths are of various kinds, and are distinguished 
. * according to the substances of which they are cbm- 

poeod, as water, vapour, air. Band; according to their 
temperature, as cold, tepid, hot ; according to the 
'mode of their application, as plunge, shower, douche ; 
according an they are general or partial, natural or 
artificial. Undoubtedly the custom of bathing dates 
(from the earliest existence of the human race. At > 
first they would use such natural baths as the rivers 
gH§£ [or seas afforded ; but doubtless, in no Jong time, they 
jeame to employ artificial ones ; and w© find the warm 
{bath mentioned as early as the time of Homer, After- 
{wards both public and private baths came to be com- 
mon among tbe Greeks; but wo know little of their 
construction and arrangements. The public baths 
were mostly in connection with the gymnaSia, and 
were taken immediately after their athletic exercises, 
lit was not until the reign of Augustus that the public 
baths at Rome came to assume thatmagniflconce and 
splendour which afterwards characterijpea. them. They 
were termed f Acmes, or hot baths ; but they also con- 
horse -shoe bats are abundantly distributed over the tained cold baths. In the latter period of the empire, 
warmer regions of the earth, but Britain numbers Rome contained an immense number of baths, in 
but two of thorn,— the great and little horse-shoe various parts of the city. Different authors reckon 
bat. The largest of these two measures two and a upwards of 800 of them; but the moat celebrated were 
half Inches iu length, while the lesser is one of thoBc of Agrippa, Antoninus, Caraoalht, Diocletian, 
the smallest British species of the order. The most 1 Domitian, Nero; and Titus. Those of Diocletian are 
terrible of all the bats is the one that has earned for said to have been capable of accommodating 1,800 
itself tho title of Vampyre (PhyUoifoma tpectrum). bathers. The vestiges of these building# that are still 
lake the horse-shoe bat, it is furnished with a nose- to bo seen indicate the great magnificence of the 
crest ; tho canine teeth are large, and in almost all the original structures. Mr. Fergusson, in hi# '** Handbook 
species there are four incisors in both jaws. Some of Architecture," says, “ There is nothing in the world 
of them are so large as to measure two and a halffeet which, for size and grandeur, can compare with these 
across the extended wings. There can be little doubt , imperial palaces of recreation/* “ St. George's Hall, 
that their favourite food is blood; but tbe narratives of in Liverpool, is the most exact copy, to modern times, 
olden naturalists, that 41 they attack men while they of a part of these baths but the wholehttildtog “ is 
•sleep, opemng an artery and sucking the blood, lulling less than one-fourth of the fuse of the central mans 
their victims the while by gently tinning them with of a Roman bath." Their pavements were mosaic 5 
their broad wings* and #0 continuing till the fountain the ceilings vaulted, and richly gilt and painted ; the 
ofhfe is exhausted," is, to say the least, open to dis- walls inorusted with the rarest marbles, and adorned 
ous*iotK Captain Stedman was himself bitten, and he with the most valuable paintings and statues* They 
thus describes the operation 1— " Knowing, by instinct, stood among extensive gardenaand want*, and were 
that the peraoti they iutotta to attack is In a sound often surrounded by a portico. The main building 
slumber, they generally blight near the feet, where, contained extensive halls tor swimaitog And bathing 
while the creature continues fanning with its enormous others for conversation; others for various athletic 
wings, which keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of and manly exercise® ; with ledture-j^ms, libraries, 
the tip of the great toe, so very small, indeed, that the The principal parts of a Roman birth wete,~tha Wo- 
bead of a pin could scarcely be received into the wound, eaudum t or ke«tiim-robm» on the Krc»md-flcM>r, which 
Which is consequently not painful : yet through this .served for heating the bath-rocw^ twovc and the water 
orifice he continues to suc» the Mood till he is com- for bathing; Above the heating-room was an aparc- 
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above another $ 
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■ over 'Ike first, ym$ 

■ second. 
be obtained 
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; was Ti»e 

terms and ' eatett^'inm were 

. ;lik'e^'^:'4r^|^^J^'' ; pai^n^ apartments in which' 
. for col& : |iqpraM ^lfw?*d. These 

h*thte$^^ of each, a tergetnarblo 

•' ■ . waMt^r^ . The caldarium 

. a«d"imlt^ rested . on low pillars 

orer : -i^ that it was surrounded on 

• *«&' :•• At one- end of this apart* 

, »in^aMi^''i'W4a^3afcT^s^ ■ iwic«' as long as it was wide, 

• a ewe for Washing the hands 

and lose waa placed, called lubmm; and at the other 
end irau^^e.|istt?<hji^' called kwacrum. Bound the 
walk of th©b*tfiu»K-rooma were seats or benches, 
which, in the caZrfarium, were raised one above another, 
a* in au amphitheatre, in order to give the bathers a 
choice of temperature, from the higher, of the upper 
part of the room, to the more moderate lower down. 
The itnctuariwMy or d&ofhenum, was an apartment 
containing ointments of various kinds for anointing the 
body. The U#iu*I time of bathing with the Homans was 
about two o'clock in summer, and three in winter. 
Their mode of bftthing ww as follows -.—After undress- 
ing, ihe'bbty^jik* bather was anointed with a cheap 
coarse oil; on which he proceeded into the 9pk<eri?t/rium, 
a very large aparttneat, devoted to exercises of various 
kinds/ the m^tcommon of which was tbe ball. After 
taking a sufficient amount of exercise, he went into 
the adjoining warm bath, where he washed, and scraped 
the surface of Jtm body with instruments called striyile*, 
usually of horn or bronse. Hia body was then anointed 
with perfumed cite. He then passed into the tepida- 
rium t *»d thence into %\xcJrigiAaritin , in order to soften 
the transition froro tbe intense heat of the naldariusn 
t <* fheupca Ate,’ ' Plates XIV. wad XV. exhibit the plan 
after the measurements of the celebrated Palladio, of 
the bAtba of&arscalk ; of the references in which the 
f ollowing is swi explahati<m. 1. The great square amr- 
rounded hy # ^ forth© exercises of the st adium. 
2L Those ; of the porticoe which served as 

entrance t&Mw vestibules of the palaestra. 3. The 

■ ©din solcarte, Ar ball of sandals, of tbe palestra, the 
nates > 0 ? whteh/to'wr*’- furnished with lattice-work of 
brtmxe, 4,Ye*tibul©sof the great hall. fi. The great 

- xystum. 6. Other vestibules 
bclpoging to the lateral apartments of the peltvatra. 7. 
Others n*&it&1NSTtkti*i those already mentioned, 
leading te l^fbmSvapactments. 8. Halls open at the 
tm thu sidSf bfwbieh were ornamented with baasi 
xoBMiipt; #. Anterooms belonging to the 
xffttft, 3& (Ooinmon entrances to the came. H. 
:OjHteitetek ; -W xysia light. 12. A spacious 

;xystam in ^emiddle of the palaestra, for the exercises’ 

- of .tbe A which the athlete? 

and left- their vestments, with 
to the upper part of the celia 

, w .. W(r ., c , ,* Wf .—.^teelfw for tncrmu- water from the 
. rOote which was- conveyed by pipes te 

. theUvetty&m. , $$. -Other uncovered receptacles for 
tho formed in the side-walla. 10. The 

Hiking through the xystum, the great 
p ft was exposed to tbe south-west, 
» warned by the *mn, and at other 
bvjlfc Chambers nr baths belonging 
„ ... Jm| other combatants of the theatre 
cistern of water in the centre, 
^“^^ed.'by niche*, with magnificent 
. , If P»'»o* M tfhelter trom the 

-ram p<xt$oo befrre the ihcatro. 

- 24.,- : games* in front of 

■^ssiBmamgatesAtst 

24. fr^jt bf phtl* 

trials Of tk ’ " 
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the ■ prtotoriau ba^ds -with porticoa ' itt-^f 
Fiscime, or pools of cold Water. 37. **o»W< 
at » later period by Alexander Severn*. SB. % 
with fountains in the centre. ^l»lto;fcrj 
commodation. 40. Fountains. 41, Watt* sun 
the summit of the hill on Which the baths of: 0W .... 
were erected . 42. Open space around the reservofrs 
of water. 43. The aqued uct of Anhmtett* whitdi ^ 
plied the baths. 44. Intermediate 
the water of tbe aqueduct wac discharged. « 45. The 
Opening by which the water was condtiuteu to the #|UiJai 
bath, 49* The reservoir. 47, WaQt- : of - 
t prior to those of Aurelias, which were enlarged by 
Caracalla for the extension of the bath*. 48. Tb4 
fountains mentioned in fig. 38. M. Borta €epen» in 
the city wall, 50. Porta Terentma, 5.1. The Appiao 
Way. From the preceding detailed description it will 
be perceived that in these prodigious monuments of 
Homan magnificence were assembled all the instetutiOns 
favourable to health, to all the exercises of the bodr, 
and to the amusemeuts of the people. Hpon Fkte 
XVI. is shown the representation of an ancient bath With 
ail its appliances in fttU operation, a* de^beel % 
Montfaucun. Bustace, in his u Olnesiaal Toxr,” thus 
describes the celebrated public baths of Oaracftlla; — 
"* At, each end were two temples, one to Apollo and 
another to ASseulapias, as the tutelary deities of the 
place (genii tMure#), sacred to tbe improvement of 
the mind and the care of the body : tlmtwo ot^er tiah- 
pies were dedicated to the two protecting divteltteS of 
tbe Antoniui family, Hercules and Bacchus. In the 
principal buildings were, in the first place, *. v ig«aa4 
circular vestibule, with four hall# on each sidi% ®og cold, 
tepid, warm, and steam hatha; m the centre wan an 
immense square for exercise when the weather w*» u»- 
favourable to it in the open air ; beyond it a gxwathall, 
where 1,600 marble seats war* placed fur the con- 
venience ef tbe bather# £ at each end of .this hall war* 
libraries. This b uildmg. terminated oq both sides in a 
court surrounded with porticos. With an odeum for 
music, and in the middle a spacious basin for swim- 
ming. Bound this ©dUtee wa.m walks ahaded by row# 
of trees, particularly th» plane; and in its front ex- 
tended a gymnasium tbrrunuing, wmtliug, &c.,ii}flae 
weath er. The whole was bounded % a vast portido 
openiifprSxito sicdrin, or spacious haUs, where the 
poets declaim'd, and philosophers gave lectures to 
their auditors. This imincuae fabric was adorned 
within and without with pillars, stucco-work, paintings 
and statues. The stucco and paintings are yet in many 
places perceptible. Pillars have bean dug up, and 
some atoll remain amidst the mins, while the Fametian 
bull, and the famous Hercules, found in on# of these 
halls, announce the multiplicity and beauty of the 
statues which once adorned the Therm® (baths) of 
Caracalla.^ The well-known marble group of 
Laocoon was found in the baths of TitUv in 1506. 
The Turkish bath of the present day te wsseu- 
tiafiy that of the ancient Romans, The If imam, or 
Tarkish bath, as it exists in CoBStenttecple^s descnfeM 
by Dr. W.d. Erasmus Wilson, ini^wOrketttifl#t"Th4 
Eastern or Turkish Datb.'* U is a large boildiog, with a 
domed roof, a square massive bofiy, * 
rets shoot up, and against whiohwiogs abut ooutaining 
side aparfcmeuta. Tim essential apartments are three 
in number,— a great hsOl, nr wnmloM t * middle, and an 
inner chamber. The vw*tm te a lit . 

octagonal hall, perhaps a buhdred teat ! b*&L‘tyrWh.* 
domed roof open in the centra, lb mtodW 
floor is a basin of wateiv 

centre, and around it are plsaats and fepelntea, Atemnd 
the cireumftirence of tbte hall 

dtridea by dwarf balustrades i 
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bathed , and even fa i 
all melting fifafa ‘ 
the open ear, < ' 
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whitm f-biwlji 


Kfae* »* ofaefiv 
Land 
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f they aw breathing 
^ their tormentors, 
„ With birchen rods 
rj|/to faonsoae the smart 
fag stores, m if they 
a, again, descending 
, tfung at everv pore, 

, &d¥*r them by the pailful, oi 

CWi '^S&f he continue #/ ' when 
i effect of the heat is overoomc, 
^commences >n fall aetmtv , then 
} of warmth pervades the whole 
A of pleasure u all that remains to 
#> tittt whole being seams dissohed 
. oil pain and suflntsa vanishes from 
| light and buoyant as feathers The 
"f wirh birchen twigs increases the 
faeeouautiy the enjoyment All 
liat ft may, disappear* xu these 
toothache, cramp*, convulsion 
_ gout, and rheumatism, tiot a 
|t 4s smx extraordinary excitement a 
t to f the whole nervous syittm 
xtg the great ends ot bodily I 

t, fa a very important agent in 

£*n& Wfatowit inn of health { Are Ht 
_ be most common medium employed m | 
kiffc at thffarent degrees oi temp erst nre, 

> about I'afar Baths are divided hi to 
aoenrding to tbwr temperature The 
x# feio &dd and hot mcludif e m the 
oommunioate a sensation of cold and i 
senfeatum of heat to the body Ihis 

is vary vumbl * difteimg m different j 

time, and in tbafame individual 
. . , ... in moat cases, it will b< found 
$$* uwd EW® Fabr On i nterwg a cold I 
V person Id# Is a sensation t «. Id, at 
* ahgbf shuddering, and, if the change I 
& shook* the skin becomes pale and 
Sba yoamrAtimi bnmei and megulm 
thatsMBolour and warmth leturn to tht 
f diffused over the vth >\e body If | 
;na more than ten or twelve minutes 
tap*, and is sunteodid l>> a general 
kH As the great object ot cold bath 
“ill glow, the balhei should always 
pe It goes off Hence told bathing 
hen the powers pt the body are to 
p reaction, and the chilling c tin ts 
In the same wav it is not proper 
body is in a dulled state, or ex 
rmeftta! exertion as in these cas « 
no* Whan one is strong and in 
before breakfast is the I est tune 
r jp weak and Urinate prunes the 
. upon. If one feels < old, languid 
mhm, it fa an indication that it 
' * ' and it in > uM be well fot him 
ath far eomt time, uutil lb© 
is fa some measure restorer 
, make a shonfor Stay in the 

one should bathe Jtrnnedmfcriy 
1 ‘ “ 

kritai 
dhbdxty 

“ fan# Of power, It is also 
t&wtodhw intermediate 
npd may be said to include 
the lowest degrees 
1 &* fa 9#\ 
r*i temperature of 
mat a ' 



aurfare of'ibebo^ £ .. 
pulse become* fbJfai 1 i 
muscles disappears, a# 

It fa of great use in alienating 1 
tfon* and is much reported w f 
vukiva diseases It is bad. f 
weak and irritable ooustit 
port Urn shock of told i 

to be employed ** a remftu 

enervating for m dinar? use Ht 
as to produce fainting, which » 
order to relax the tension Of muscle* i 
for the reduction of dislocations, opening <f 

passages and such like — 1 he 

powerful means of applying a great heat faihas 
of the body It attracts the blood mcgnn^M 
the surface and, being followed by a kup A 
nerepiretjon, it is more powcrfal than w§ m 
n is emplmed as a remedy in gout and t 
and in some chrome affections ot fan tfar. 
and organ* of respiration Vapoor^bafa*, i 
already seen, are mm h used *u the KsetsUd fa f 
and they have recent bten mtrodtidA xhfa t* 

The following is r* commended as a chea 
way of obtaimng a yap# Ur bath A prtotfi 
brick is made red hot and then laid ebgufac 
ported on short f tt 0\<r this is fa I, 
wooden chan , on which the person Wild fa 
bath is seated A four leaved screen, 
painted rani as or cloths, fa then put mk, 

Wankefe ir thick cloth thrown oier 
* invert it into a small chamlwr fh« 
pro\ ided w ith a small mg or w ateriug fUfaT 
pours the wati r slowly c ver the red^NA I 
King ir» mediately converted into 
r Insure, nrv i indu< e« a profuse pcrspireUon 
l> tfh* — Alth ugh it fa certain that thbfadt^ . 

( fleets of hatha depend upon their fam parnfare, f 
f armor V * d< ul ted in t r?m} arrn^ the offnfa# pf h bath 
of srni); fa water ruth those of t“ t «jeral w»t#K4, fffa #1 '* 
sea, that the t hemic al fouiponcnfa pt tfap Jhfaf — 
used in f ft thing nr <■ i e< n loerabfa im pprWfafafa 
w att r an i mim ral wnt rs particularly ** 

sui salt or iron m-Mduti n, are more fame* 
and bracing tfm \ timple water **" 
thjeet is t “ureugtten and brace 
almost always the < bjeu of cold hashing* .. 
tibc prelured tofVcsh and d this eahnotlj 
the « a^er, where pra< ticftblc, she uld be 
lie mijy saline, l y the addition oi comm 
bitienuttJ effect* oi certain substance# 
way mixed with the water in bathing, * 
mrroduoti n of what are termed *#( 

Baths of this kind are partly imita(tfa»fi 
hual waters and partly othf r remedfal " 
suhsUnees thus mixed with the wafa 
extent alwoif wl by the skin, nnd thus ear 
wstem fhc se may be ol yanous 
suit, potash, sulphur, non; vegetable, far 
bark, or animal, as milk la faefaN" 
baths, rnedu aments are somhtjjifae 
oiiect as, sulphw^ taemtry, jfa — 
such as are applied only fa a f 
they are, of course, of various „ 
berng limited only by the manhaT 
to whkh water etfaba lo “ 

Udk dihers from the Otdhi 
water t ornes trfatt above, 
head and sbouldet# “ 
xs greater than that . 
more panxculaarly if tho 








tatfsh 
eonstd< 
mtttf 

»4 


r Atepemftw? offoa eater, 
It & Rejected on foe body, 
ol oil refrigerante, 



be undergone previous to receiving the 
ihfoood, is wcU known lmt w e meet with 
f * distil <*t Older of thin nanu previous 
of Henry XV , whim thal mouatch 
OHO upon forty a x t squats, who had 
_ _ Bight before in the 1< m r of London 
„jfib b*tfced themselves Afterwards it became 
’utrtorourr forth© English kings to confer this dignity 
It fo© W their coronation, or on other great 
Decisions j as on th® coronation of their queens the 
ismOguratimi of the pn»eo of Woles, birth or marriage 
sf JtpynX children, Ac The last knights it the Bath 
ireftted in the nuemit form were made at the or ro 
aafctou of Charles II , m Idol, from which tune the 
>rd©rWS4 discontinued till it was revn cd t«v George I , 
nH^85jWflfo ordeied u bo< 1 of statutes to bedlam 
tp for its government By this, the numbei of knights 
ribtft fotdd *t thirty eight via , the sou r ign »i \ rm e 
>f fo© bfooda oval, m grand most* r, and thirlv five 
Lsfghts c<Wj>WWons At tins time it was a regular 
mUlWy Older , and in 18fo, the prince rigtnt, being 
leprous to commemorate that auspicious tn miuation 
yf foe long nod arduous contests m whuh the country 
3 ad beeiumgaged, and to mark in an esptoal manner 
W» SM»te oi the valourr, pci severance, and dovr tu n 
aakiufestedby thoofocers of the king » ft » o<*» boi U 1 v »«a 
ind wt^t ©attended the limits of the >r b r of th< I*atb 
m 4 ordained that tht nceiorl h it should ho < (imposed of 
three classes, differing in rank and degree of dignity 
Jh® ©Mterwbn atiU purely military hut m is 17 1 
wnn extended to the adnusaun of cml knights Tin 
flr*( rku$ of the order consists of hr lghts ^uind cross 
(K. G,C } , the number not to cx^td, for miliarv 
mwee, fid* eatofowre of the sovereign, princes of the 
biaodsTOyw, and stack distinguished foreigners as may 
he nominated honorary KSC , and, f »r civil ‘•ervn e, 
Asfo** f elsiw,— kmghts conmardcra (kC U ) 
number tom to exceed, lor mihtaiv «<m<© log for 
uiyif service, fib, exclusive ot foi eigne i s llu members 
if thih dines, as well as of the first, au. entitled t > Sit , 
M take pTededenee of kmghta bachelors Itnrd 
(OB), number not to « xooed for 
itubtary service, &25, and for mil service tiOO 11 3 
lake pr*eedence of ©squires , but are nr t entitled to the 
ippeHatioh, Style, Ap , of knights bachelors IN o oihet r 
•m be hdt»irwfce 4 to the military division of the third 
Shuts of the order unless his seruci * hare been maikid 
fey«l®fltoIw^te»of lus name m tht london Gazette 
&S having diatmgQiabocl himself in at hen against ilit 
MMaaV* and the order has never been oonftmd on 
tmy (Jpfiwor below the rank of mnior in the army or 
PlWww *be ttaty. The badge for the military 
fois wdti » a gold Maltese cross of eight 
fiOb# town*aed, aK^an*, havmg m each of thef uir 
Wgteeialwin paegant-goardant } Vn the 1 1 ntre, the rosi 


three trown^j the wholi 
motto of the order, Truijunctu m 
id wid a laurel wreath, with 
- serve) inscribed below It 

crosses pendant from a red 
htngbtscom. 
ipanions, 



m grand crpsse 
«ba rig^it should 


^ foe companions, 
is of gohL an inch 
Ad weighing 30 wl U is 
crowns* eight gold roses* 



a*tver t ^tmadwifo€_ w , 
terse eroivna upon a 1 
with a red circle, 
upon which is the j 
motto of foe 01 * 
dor, the laurel V 
wreath, and on 
<h j nriith, Ith 
then r heir badge 
is of gold, com* 
posed of a rose, 
tlmtle, and ehum- 
roth issuing from 
a sc* ptre between 
three crowns, co- 
urt led by the 
motto The cml 
It C B wear the 
same badge, of 
smaller Bi/e, 
round the noth, 
by a rod ribbon , 
and t be < ml C B , op tgn lg«, 

the Baim, 1 ul ot a still smaller sum, foom th* button* 
bolo, f cud cut lrom a red nbbon The star pi the 
K C,B is m the form of a cross pafoe of diver, hMfogf 
the same tcnLre as the grand crosses, bWt wfooWtS 
tfold Maltese cross thereon The star uf the hkA 
kCli is ol the same form and si*c, only Otttftfo&g 

I he laurel wrouth and the /ch d*en Th© U<Sto$r» Of foe 

I I dcr an the deni the gem ologist and W*«0 OWnrsinr 
hi r ild, the Bath king of arms, the registrar ftftd aa* 
1 1 clary, the gentleman usher of foe *mn$«$nod and 
Brunswick herald, ami the messenger 

BiTiios bat tho * (Or , depth), is a form employed 
in Lit to di note an unconscious desrnmt from the tub* 
1 mt to the ruiiculoup from a fotty idea to a mfon one; 
iu IB the well know n lints — 

4 ‘ And thou, D ilhousLC, the great god of war 
Lu utenant general to the earl oi ** 

Bath Lou lath h V (Hcb , daughter of the vmoe), 
tlu uamc given to a species of oracle employ by tbO 
J cw s, and i 1 1 qm ntly mentioned m tho TaWud After 
the death of Milaclu, the spirit of prophecy ceased 
among the Jews and they then had !r»oC t ti*«0 10 
anoihir kind oi revelation, called the daughter df foo 
v oicc, because it succeeded the oracular prophecy. It 
was, m fact a method ot divination mmalar to foo 
Sorte* Vtrtfihanos of the lioiuans Aa, m foe Uttgir 
case the bret words they happened to dip info fofofr 
works of that poet were regarded M a kind of oracle, 
wherobv lh«v predicted fntttre ©vents, m Wlfo the 
J< ws, when they appealed to Bath-Kol, foe first words 
tlu 3 heai d ti orn any on© a mouth were looked upon as 
a voice f tom heaven, dime ting thorn in the matter foot 
inquired aliout Lven Chnstiane in fonirtf foputt vrem 
not Iree from this superstition, often malting the sum© 
me of the benptures that thB Romans didtw foefowtes 
oi the Mantuan hard 

Baths ak» Wash houses —In the earty part of foo 
pi < sent century th© want of proper accommodation 111 
tl e iionsei of tho poomt classes in Who lfow«s nwd 
ctttCH for wafoiag clothes and foe pereon, which ia 
wry needful, and eminently conducive fo health, 
led many benevolent mdmdaals* of a pnwfoiw fofo 
ot mind, interested in what is now tertyM **sob«li 
si icncc,’ to consider what should be done to remedy 
the evil Remembering, doubtless* foe jgfotio fcafoS, 
which were deemed the most necessary and important 
institutions in Rome and foe cities of bet nttmcrtms 
dependent provinces, remains of which tqbe teeft 
in the present; day, which ware bout in c4d Xotufon 
under foe Romans, ft wee taken info consideration 
whether estabiiahments Of A lew bat 

equalty useiajl character oottld OOt W WW*b 4 fofo 
operation at a foodetete cost* tfofoh footed wmifo foe 






workfcRff d«wea : 

cold bath, " * 

cleansing, 

cbod 

und u 1 

the taken to initiate tbc 

held at tbc Mansion 
Hou*^ * «Mm^ farmed, imiJer the name of the 



Oloftnlinftss among the 
! of Mr. Bowie, a surgeon, 


tho 

tfae^w 

whew-; 

:Mm, 


the nimae oj . 

instrumental in bringing about a re- 
!, irilljdways be honourably connected, 
having been raised for thepurpoae, an old 
l^na^yiwrd, Upper Bast Smitbtteld, near 
Bocks, was taken end opened in the fol- 
ajqaplj' furniehed with baths, coppers, and 
ryepptiance« for bathing and washing, 
'Wicbers. were admitted without 
and tihe boon w as folly appreciated by 
rt> bred in the immediate neighbourhood, may 
iinMi-ftctti the fact, that during the flr«t year 
availed themselves of the privileges 
„ adby the association. The society, in 1846*, pro- 
ceeded to erect model premises in Goulston Street, 
Whitechapel, the general principles of which, as re- 
gards construction and arrangement, have been closely 
followed in all other similar institutions. In the same 
rear another company erected and opened an estab- 
lishment in George Street, Boston Square ; and an act 
\\«S introduced and passed (which was amended in 
1S47), by which* with the consent of the inhabitants, 
parochial vestries/and tovrn -councils of corporate and 
tkftrongh towns, were empowered to build public baths 
and wash-houses, borrowing money for the purpose, 
'*0 ■'be refunded by payments to be made out of the 
borough or poor-rate. 'The charges were fixed at \d. 
far a opld hath and 2 d. for a hot one ; and the use of 
ihe wwshing'iippartttns at not more than 3d. per hour. 
The prices fur bathe of a higher class were not to 
Exceed three times the sum charged for the lower 
ctef. Many parishes in London promptly availed 
themselves pf the advantages offered under this act ; 
that Of SU Martindn-thc-Fields toeing the first to do 
ap. This example was quickly followed in Liverpool, 
Manetoter, Bristol, Birmingham, and many of the 
more implant towns in the United Kingdom ; and 
8h<M#y alter the closing of the Great Exhibition in 
Ibsiy the giweriimmita of France, Sweden, and Bel- 
; gftun, municipal authorities of many conti- 

nental ettie®, as well as Hew York, having seen the 
bimetereeultiiigfrom such establishments in England, 
'**' Ifbr information on the practical working of the 
~ statistics connected with it, with a view 
CTCctwo of similar institutions in their own 
iUndtown*. There are about twenty of these 
... baths and wasli-houses in London, and about 
l,(X)0 bather* and &00,000 washers take advantage 
uodation offered in these, at an average 

'more than M. each. With the exception 

of the Inftritdtion iu Goulaiun Street, Which commenced 
opettithjns hampered by a heavy debt, the hatha aud 
w^^&qam-work well, and generally pay their own 
so; «ud 'there can be no doubt 
ftiBy eelf-eoppartibg in the coarse 
It has been -found that persons b«^ 
classes -avail themselves of the 
. . by the wash-houses to a much 
-ilse’- -jpoor^ . lor whose benefit these 
■’ intended ; which is to beregretted, 

f end aimed at by the original promoter* 
thereby falls shorted attainment ; it 
^mev-ef, that funds might be produced by 
^ ^H twfiowraiiQation, and charging higher 
t spbo are possessed of better means, 
.... jb3£:the managers to open a third class 
fiM' ^eN^le:.’ or at a nominal 
A Mowing is a general description of the 
The bathe 

ed la a large open room, ro- 
I fecm ofrtmings in the roof and 
* I on one aide 



as the b*rth«rm»y«r^^ 
placed in each room 

to make 'his • 

generally oBowed for a flrst-elas» b*t%* the CKarge foy 
which is fid. hot and 3d. cold * «hd 
the second class, which' . 
cold* Soap may he purchased df the ^ 
supply the towels. At some otfihcsc 
shower and vapour bathe are- to; be,;,fbosal,' 
large swimming-baths tiffed 

The washing-rooms are simiW in coustrdntion to thoaa 
containing the baths, . : • 

partments resembling stalls inastabfe,eaeh bring jibbut 
h feet long by U wide, by slate pwtitio** At«M» tttifefe 
high. Each division contains a wooden tTC" 
as a boiler, and a washing-tub, whieh are s 
hot or cold water, or emptied, by ta; 

purpose: steam is admitted into ! , ... 

whenever it is desired to make the water hoff. 
bottom of the compartment is covered tritb A-iwmdeik 
rack, on which the washer stands. 
from the rsugea of boxes is carried off tb a Wtttaatihf- 
shaft. The clothes are dried in a wriwging*i»ae>iitto 
made of pal rani zed wire, to which a rapid rotatory 
motion is imparted by turning a hasidle,- the water 
being driven out by centrifugal force- After being 
wrung, the clothes ore taken to a room called the 
drying-chamber, also divided into compartment* aud 
heated with hot air t each compartment 4s furnished 
with a horn*, on which the linen is knag: it is gene- 
rally quite dry in about a quarter of aob«mf* Some 
institutions have a room provided with hoards covered 
with flannel, irons, and stove*, for ironing, Soap and 
soda must be provided at the expense of the washers. 
The use of the apparatus in wai^i-hciM<A baring Arst- 
clasa oompartmeuts furnished with a rineing-tub, atid 
being rather larger in size, is 2J<f, .par. IWH#* 
and l^d. second class *, the general charge is, however, 
ljjd. per hour, although, in some places, Id. only is 
charged. It is found that two ^'tb»c,C;;hoafSi,-afe 
sufficient to enable a good washer to wftSh an&dry the 
whole of the Unca used in a s snail famdy4*-rB«L 
Cyclopedia — Arts nnd Soicnoes. 

* Bath Stottr. ( 6 ’«c Oomivk.) > > . - 

BatidbjE, ia Bet., the Batis or<l» A siuglo 

succulent and shrubby plant, Batin man tmd^ con edit utea 
this flupposed di'jtinot order. 1 1 ia a .natiyb ! of tbe W^*t 
Indies, where it is oceaaiontdlT 

icly allied ' 


in pioklcfi. The order is clone: 
the Crowberries. 

Hat-mast, ba l w , ~man t in Mil., a sohltor vribxs b»« been 
told off to perform certain duties which are »0t the or- 
dinary regimem.nl duties. For 

arc iii the field, each licld-ofllccr has ft batman | the 
staff have one likewise, and every 
These batmen take charge of the horses for eonryteg 
tb e camp equipage . N t it her batmen nor bat-horses Am 
allowed to troops while on duty in. the United JKinigdpsn. 

Batoit, f»a.*«iF n(g) t (Fr„. a 6tri%;iii' A ^■•^^rvrinb 
employed to denote dignity or po-W«r.':. -•thjtfiaBfliW: 
given to the short staff 

reign to each field -marsUaiun . bi# Bh • 

indication of his power. 

Batka chia, U-trai'-kuiiitQft and 
tiks, snob as frogs and toadkt IA th^: ‘ 
existence respire by vueana wf cijls* ...... - •-. 

IUthach o litbs, 

frog, titho*, stone) , in GeoL, fossil re^a^ of firog!* and 
other animals of the fiaTO.o .prdef.:'^ *' “ J " t 
tige* of the soft parte, and h 
ral genera of true batrao* 1 
strata. Xn the pliocene 4* 

Hhine fit (Buingen. and ii 
several ftpwciefl of frog, <i 0 | 




— m 0 pmL: 

hkvebeen fouad. . 
'^r^riierjecriat 
ifftberiichuty 





Batriwhomyomachia 


Hatjuchc myouacbia, 

Wrackov, a frog ; *»*», a. mouse; rattc^r, a batik), 
Utendly sittuffie* a ba^aof &o*« aad »)«*, imAisthe 
titieofadteeek mockfcaroifi t>®em Usually «cnW to 
Hamer, but without any good foundation. Iteecmsto 
bo indeed a parody^ *be cob tests 

of the beasts, tb^r single combats, t|je intervention 
of the gods, and otbor Homorio incidents, are described 
with much humour, _ . 

Bavrachits. (See FaochFn®.) 

Barca, btUfJa, in ltd,* was an allowance made to 
the officer* in the service of the let© East-India Com- 
pany above their regular pay. The officers of the 
Queen'* regiments were also placed upon an equality 
with the EasC-India Company’s officers, by haring 
batta aUow*d them by the latter. Full batta was 
allowed to officers, whether in garrison, held, c*r can- 
tonment, provided they were stationed beyond 200 
miles’ distance from the seat of government. The full 
batta of a lieutenant-colonel was about 608 rupees 
(£B0) per month j a mayor’s full batta was 456 rupees ; 
a captain s, 182 ; lieutenant's, 122 ; ensign’s, 5)2. When 
a regiment was in garrison or cantonments within 200 
miles of the seat of goverimment, of either of the 
three presidencies, only halMmtta was allowed, but 
with ah addition for house-rent. The effect of the 
amalgamation of the East-India and royal regiments 
has been to cause an entire alteration in the system of 
batta allowances. 

Battalion, biiMdl*»$on (Fr. bataillov), in Mil., is a 
division of the infantry in an army, commanded by a 
colonel. Two or more battalions (frequently only one) 
constitute a regiment } two or more regiments, a bri- 
gade; two or more brigades, a division ; two or more 
divisions, 4 corps d’armde ; and two or more corps 
d'anmta, a grand army. A division corresponding to 
A battalion exists in most of the armies of Europe. 
The object in a battalion jb not to make it too small, 
and yet not to mate it larger than that all the men of 
it can bear the voice of the commander. The number 
is usually from 600 to 1,000 men. The Prussian and 
Austrian battalions arc, on the war footing, each 1,000 
strong, and are in the former divided into lour, in 
the latter into six companies. In the British army a 
battalion usually consists of about 750 men; and, in 
moat cases, one battalion constitutes a regiment. 
During war, however, the British army is increased, 
not by adding to the* number of regiments, hut. by 
adding battalions to a regiment, and companies to a 
battalion. A battalion is generally divided into ten 
companies, each company into two equal parts, and 
each of these into sections. The company of grena- 
diers occupies tho extreme right, and the light-infantry 
company the extreme left, of the battalion, while the 
other eight companies, each designated by a number, 
ana drawn up between them. j 

ItniWl, in Mar., signify thin pieces of oak 

or fir nailed to the mastheads and to the midship part 
of the yards. Battens of the hatches arc a sort of long 
narrow laths, scantlings of Witoden stuff, orstraighteued 
hoops of casks. They serve, by the help of nailing, to 
eonune the edges of the tarpaubug close down to t he 
aides of the hatchways, to prevent the water from 
penetratixg the lower apartments of a ship during a 
storm. 

s Baitins,— I n Carpentry, this term is applied to 
pieces firewood about 14 or 16 feet long, not more 
than 7 inches wide, and 2$ inches thick. They are 
used for making Boors, and when cuff into six lengths 
they axe used as uprights on which to nail laths, where 
plastering is required. The best battens come from 
Christiana, in Norway, and an inferior kind is imported 
from North America. 

BaWxhiko-Ram, bat'-t&r-ing, a military engine of 
high antiquity , which was used for beating down the 
walls of besieged fortresses. It eonsisted of a massive 
beam of timber* with an iron or bronze moss upon one 
end, generally of the shape of a ratu’e head. In its 
earliest and rudest form it was worked by soldiers, who 
supported it;»n their hands. More generally, however, 
it was «lung from a cross-beam, with ah alternate 
motion eoimpimieBted to it bj means of ropes. It was 
in many oases covered by a rode form of abed, which 
served as a p^tecticm to taose Working the ram. Justus 
Xipsiim speaks Of one bateering-ram as ISO feet in 


Battery* Electrical 


, a diameter of nearly feet, while the iron ' 
^ -v ha^, Suppoi 


'head weighadaten and ah«ui. oup_ — ^ 

to be worked by 100 Bol4ier», ife Woald acqnire a mtv. 
mentum equal to that of a 36-pounder. This 
ancient weapon of desitruetifvn is mflntWmed t*r Ifeunk 



BxTTEBISG-Rxaf. * 

ncsian war, n.c. 426 *, and Dionysius the Elder certainly 
employed it a hn ndred y ears later at the siege of Motya. 
The Romans, who derived it from the Greeks, used it • 
constantly and with great effect. It was sometimes, 
bat not very frequently, used in the Middle Ages, 
IUttxuy , b&t^te-re (Kr , batterie ) , in Mil., a num- 
ber of pieces of ordnance mounted upon a raised plat- 
form behind an elevation of earth. A battery oi this 
sort is principal};, used in order to defend or retain a 
position. There are, however, many kinds Of batteries* 
distinguished by names, referring either to their po* 
aition or the duties which they ore required to perform. 
In gun and howitzer battenea there are embrasures 
through which the tiring takes place; but mortar-bat, 
tcries have no openings. In field operations, a battery 
mostly consist a of six pieces of ordnance, with gunners, 
horses, ammunition, Ac. , complete. A battery of foot- 
artillery is usually called a field-battery, in order to 
distinguish it from that of the horseri^rliQ$]^ > .;'’'wh>bh 
is called a horse-battery. A field-battery often decides 
a battle. At the battles of Alma and Inkermann, the 
former was decided when the British troops reached 
the Russian batteries ; and the successful retention of 
a RaucUbtiff-battery at Inkermann ultimately left the 
victory with the allied troops. 

Battkky, in Law. (See AssxthT,) * 

BxrrKttY, Elkctaic an.-Th© term usually applied to 
a combination of several electrical jars, which may lie 
charged and discharged as one great jar. The con- 
struction of the simple jar , or Leyden pbuil, will be fully 
explained further on (sec Jak, Ei.uctiucal), but a 
short description of this important instrument may be 
given here. It consists of a wide-mouthed jar of thin 
glass, coated externally and internally with tinfoil to 
within a few inches of the top, and provided with a 
wooden cover, through which passes a stout wire con- 
nected with the inner coating, and terminating above 
in a brass knob or ball. Such a jar is charged by 
connecting the outer coating with the earth, and 
bringing the knob in contact with the conductor of an 
electr ical machine. To discharge the jar, it is necessary 
to completes conducting communication between the 
exterior coating and the knob. The extent of such 
communication, which is termed an electrical circuit, 
may bo almost indefinite, If the discharge be effected 
through a short circuit of bent wire, terminating in 
brass balls, there occurs an exceedingly bright spark, 
accompanied by a loud snap. If a portion or tho living 
frame be included in the circuit, then a powerful shock 
ensues, the intensity of which depends on the amount . 
of the charge. To obtain very powerful effects, an 
extensive surface of coated glass is required. Such a 
surface may be afforded hyor>e huge jar or by a > battery , 
Very large jars are, however, seldom employed, a« they 
are inconvenient and expensive. A Imttery is formed 
hy joining together Ml the charging-rods or inner 

ifc 






coatings of several jars* which aretben united externally 
by being placed on uoommon^ndi^ng-bi^ When 
charged from die <Hm4m^cor €^ the machine, and die- 
charged in the usual way, She*? jars all act together in baekagam 
m**a; hence we hayCRmoansormuBiplyinfi electrical is assumed, 
acnumulaticmto an almost uniimifced degree, proviaed tricity, me 
wts can obtain a suffhneht charging cower. With a electric cur 
battery of 100 jars, each about 13 inches in diameter, the metal , 
9 feet high, and exposing altogether about 650 square second met 


Battery* Tditdio 


electricity 

touhaplying electrical is assumed, for the sake^aMupfie^^ the elec- 
ited degree, provided tricity, and, m common parlance, it ia said that the 
[ing power. With a electric current of every battery m action starts from 
I inches in diameter, (he metal attacked, passes through the hquid to tho 
her about 650 square second metal, or conducting body, ana returns by the 


feet of coated glass, the I>utch electrician Tan Marum wire or other channel of communication. It must not 
obtained a tremendous action : when this battery, after be forgotten, however* that current of negative 
having been fully charged by a very large double.plute electricity takes place at the same time in an opposite 
machine, was discharged through and upon various direction. It is necessary, moreover, to guard against 
kinds of matter, its for oe was irresistible. Steel bars, 0 in. the idea which the term current naturally suggest*, m 
In length, $ inch wide, and A th inch thiok, included in an actual bodily transfer of sonmthing through the 
the circuit, became powerfully magnetic; a piece of substance of the conductors, like water through a 
boxwood 4 inches square was rent in pieces ; various pipe. The real nature of the phenomena of the voltaic 
metallic substances were melted and dispersed in all circuit is entirely unknown, and may, perhaps, remain 
directions ; on iron wire, 25 feet in length, nud about so ; still such expressions as electric current, paumpe 
the jigth part of an inch in diameter, fell, under the of electricity* &c., are so convenient, that it would be 
•hock, into red-hot balls j a piece of tm wire, 8 inches foolish to reject them ; and so long as they are used 
long and Ath of an inch in diameter, disappeared in a strictly in a figurative sense, they are unobjectionable, 
cdoud of blue smoke, from which fell red-hot globules la every voltaic combination, the passage of tbe elee- 
of the metal. The electrical battery, as sold by the tricity (*.*. the positive modification oi the force) in 
phUoeophicaldnstruineut makers, is a compact nnd the liquid is from the active element id the inactive 
elegant apparatus. It consists of a number of small element: in the simple circuit above described, fay 
jars, each occupying a separate oomparfcmetft, in a instance, it is from the zinc to the copper. If this 
strong wooden case lined throughout with tinfoil, all simple fact be borne in mind, it will decide in every 
tbejara beingcounected by cross brass rods terminating case the question which confuses so many ; namely, 
in balls. Sir W. Snow Harris recommends a much which is the positive and which is the negative end of 
more simple arrangement, in which jars of comparatively a batten* P Tue positive is the end where the electricity 
large dimensions are employed. Five, seven, or any leaves the battery ; the negative where it re-enters it. 
other convenient number of the jars, are arranged in a The direction takcu by the current being ascertained 
group upon a circular conducting-base, and the knobs by the mere inspection of the relative situations of the 
of the external jars are connected with the charging-rod two elements in a cell, the other points follow ns a 
of the central jar by short brass wires. If very great necessary consequence. Thus, if the wire connoting 
power ia required, a number of such groups maybe the copper and sine of the single pair be broken, and 
united by joining their central jars. The managc*n»ent the circuit completed by interposing some apparatus 
of electrical batteries requires very great caution, between the broken ends, an examination of the 
The jars are easily charged by connecting the central arrangement will at once show that as the electricity 
rod with the machine, as the charge will then pervade passes from the zinc to the copper, it will leave the 
the whole aeries through the connecting-wire Several battery by the wire attached to the copper* and, pm*- 
ingenious contrivances arc. employed for discharging iug through the interposed apparatus, will return to 
electrical batteries without danger to the operator, the battery by the wire attached to the aioo : the 
The best bf these consists of two insulated balls, one in copper, therefore, forms t he positive end, and the 
communication with the inner coatings, and the other ziuo the negative end. The current produced by a 
with the common conducting-base, which balls can be simple circuit is too feeble to produce any striking 
brought in contact at any instant, by touching a glass effects ; but by arranging a number of pairs in a con- 
handle placed at a safe distance from the charged jars, neeted aeries, in such ft manner that the direction of 
When certain substances are exposed to the action of the current shall be the same in each, the intensity 
the battery, they are placed on an insulating. table may be greatly exalted. The two instruments invented 
between two directing wires, which may be adjusted by Volta, called respectively the pile and crottm tf ch}\\ 
conveniently for the particular experiment. The in- depend on this nriuciple. The voltaic pile is mover 
atrument termed the universal di* charger is generally employed now; but ns it was the first battery eon- 
exnplayed in such operations. In this, the two directing- structad, it may be d (‘scribed here* Upon a plate of 
rods slide through short Bpring tubes supported by zinc is laid a piece of cloth rather smaller than ibfnf, 
glass pillars, with which they are connected by movable Bleeped in dilute acid, or other liquid capable of acting 
joints; tkeinaulating-table is placed between these rods, cnemically on the sine ; upon this is placed ft plate of 
and is supported by a glass leg, which fits into a socket copper, silver, or platinum j then another piece of sine, 
of’ compressed cork, in such a way that the table may anot her cloth, and another plate of inactive metal, 
be maintained at any required height.— Kef. Rudl until a pile of about twenty alternations has been built 
vtentary Electricity, by Sir W , Snow Harris. up. If the two terminal plates of such a pile be touched 

with wet hands, the sensation of the electric shock 


menUiry Electricity, by Sir W. 8now Harris. 
Battriit, Floating, (See Floating Battert.) 
Batter?, Yoltaxc or Galvanic, an arrangemen 


Batter'S*, Yoltaxc or Galvanic, an arrangement will be experienced ; but, unlike the momentary effect, 
for producing ft current of electricity by chemical produced by the discharge of au electrical jar, the 
notion. The two forces electricity and chemical affinity sensation will be prolonged and continuous j and, with 
are so intimately connected, that one may be assumed a pile of one hundred pairs, excited by dilute acid, it 
to be either the cause or the effect of the other. The will be nearly insupportable. When an extensive pile 
chemical effects which result from the passage of is inBulated, the two extremities will be respectively 
electricity through different substances will be con- found in strong positive and negative conditions j hud, 
aidered Under the head of Electrolysis ; and the when connection is made between Xktm'-W'titim., 


plunged in a ? easel con- circle, each containing a piece of active and a piece of 
wit3fe-«0ttjBbrt^o sudd, the whole inactive metal, witb b tMUftaStt qtwrt&y 5* ftxritmg 
arrangement will constitute a simple circuit, or voltaic liquid,— zinc, copper, and dilute sulphnno aoid, for 
Tb$ action is dependent on the differ- example. The copper of tb« fir# oup is connected 
eni chemical affinity of the liquid for the respective with the zinc of the »ecdh& the eqpper of the second 
metsda. It will attack the sine rather than the copper ; with the zinc of the third, andso ou to the end of the 


uia3fe'. v, 'T1» 


ct of disturbing the ( series. On' establishing R ooming • 

ity or disturbance) first ana last platc0,byaic»miof ftwirft or otherwise. 




' •'••'■" ., , Battery,- Voltaic / ’ V v; iTol^ 

discharge takes place as in tlie case fif the p0». The inlphOTie_«cid, i| grddually changed to sutohato 
princfpw of the eatxvpemA battery is *<11 seen in this of ainc, which baa no action on ih* 
arrangement. By each alternation of mtw fluid and bobble* of hydrogen adhere to the copper, and, of 
copper, the current is urged forwards withincreased neeefiady, prevent portions of the metal From beingifi 
energy; bot, though it* itifam# Sa augmented, the actual contact with the liquid;— thirdly, thodiasofvcd 
Wtttid wanHtf/ Ol Ufedfcrioal force, iw Estimated hf sine is swrtiaJJy prednituted in .a: metallic tdate ot*$W 
Itoe daeiewpotf^ i* »«* increased. copper, and thus gives rise to counter currents, 

Tlie difference between intensity and gnafitity can only DanieW* Battery.— Vie first constant battery,— that 

be touched upon here, but will be fully, explained in Is to say, an arrangement capable of maintaining a 
the article cm rollaie electricity. The intensity of a regular current for many hours ,— to devised by Pro* 
current of electricity, which is increased by multiply- fesaor Darnell.. Each cell of this battery exmaiats of n- 
iog the alternations, is its power of overcoming obwta- copper cylinder, 3$ inches in diameter, and of a height 
cles and passing through itnperleet conductors. The varying from 6 to 18 inches. In Ibis cornier c«b,vm!c!i 
quantity of electricity generated by any battery is forms the inactive element, is placed a cell of porous 
.« measured by the chemical effect* it is capable of pro* earthenware; and in this is suspended the active de- 
ducing, and is never greater than that developed by ment, which consists of a rod of cine f of an inch, in 
the smallswt and least active pair of plates. In the diameter, carefully amalgamated. The porous celt, 
crown of cups, the beautiful regularity cf act ion com- when moist, offers little resistance to the passage of 
mou to all batteries may he observed. Whatever the the electrical eurrent, but effectually prevents the de- 
number of cells, precisely the same amount of action position of sine upon the copper. It is filled with u 
occurs in each. The same weight of zinc is dissolved mixture of one part, bv measure, of sulphuric acid, 
in the same time in every cell; and the strength of the and eight of water ; while the exterior space is filled 
electrical current in one part of the circuit is invariably with the same liquid sat urated with sulphate of copper, 
equal to that in any other part. If the tine forming A little perforated shelf or colander is fitted to the 
the active elements be perfectly pure or amalgamated, upper part of the outer cell, and on this crystals of 
the dilute acid has no action upon it while the circuit sulphate of copper are placed, so that the strength nf 
remains broken ; but the moment the connection is the solution may be kept up. The copper cylinder and 
completed, torrents of hydrogen gas arise from the tine rod are provided with bidding screws ; end, when 
surface of the copper, while the zinc undergoes oxida- a communication is made between them bv wires, a 
tion and solution. Common sine is very readily dia- current is produced, the intensity of which may be 
solved by dilute sulphuric acid, owing to the formation augmented to any degree by connecting a sufficient 
of a multitude of little voltaic circles, by the aid of number of cells, on the principle of the crown of cups, 
particles of foreign metals, or plumbago, partially the copper of the first being attached to the sine of 
embedded in the zinc. This gives rise in a battery to the second. Ten such cells constitute a very powerful 
what is called local action, by which much ef the metal apparatus, which has the great advantage of retaining 
is often consumed, without contributing in the least to its energy for a lengthened period. When 
the general electrical effect. This evil may be got rid is incomplete, the dilute acid exerts no action on the 
of by amalgamating the surface. To amnhjamate sine zinc; but, directly the opposite poles are connected, 
plate* it is merely necessary to place them in a dish action commences. The zinc ia slowly dissolved, While 
containing dilute sulphuric acid, and rub them with a at the same time metallic copper is deposited on the 
rag, at the same time allowing a few drops ot mercury surface of the copper forming the outer cells ; and as 
to fall on them. The rubbing will cause the mercury long as the solution of sulphate of copper remains 
to spread ; and it may in this manner be made to saturated, there is no evolution of hydrogen. By this 
entirely cover the whole surface of the plates. They admirable arrangement the principal defects of the 
should then be rinsed with clear water, and put aside ordinary zinc and copper buttery are removed ; for, 
in a vertical position to allow the excess of mercury to in the place of hydrogen and metallic zinc, pure 
drain off. Uy this means the surface of the zino ac- copper is alone deposited on the inner surface of the 
quires a beautiful frosted appearance, and local action copper cell. 

is prevented. Zinc, either amalgamated or pure, is Gra re’s Battery .— In this, the most powerful of all 

almost invariably used for the active element in voltaic voltaic arrangements, platinum is used lor the inactive 
arrangements ; and opposed to it, as the inactive ole- element, and the evolution of hydrogen at its surface 
ment, we generally find one of the four met als, copper, is prevented by the oxidizing action of nitric acid, A 
platinum, silver, and iron, or the ncn-mctallie sub- single cell of Grove's battery consists of a vessel of 
stance carbon. Of the many different forms of battery stoneware, within which a cylinder of amalgamated 
devised since Volts’ * time, the most note worthy are zinc is placed ; and this surrounds a porous cell •: , on- 
tbose of Cruikshank, Wollaston, Danicll, (Srovcy taining a slip of platinum-foil. To excite the battery, 
finnseii, Callan, and Sinee, which will now be sepa- strong nitric acid is put into the porous cell, and dilute 
rutely described. , sulphuric acid into the outer vessel. With a series of 

Cruik/thank’i Battery. — The apparatus invented by ten or twelve cells, the electric light between cbaroonl 
Mr. Cruikshank is a convenient modification of Volta’s points may bo exhibited with great brilliimey. When 
original pile. The zinc and copper plates, instead of the platinum slips are onlv Hi inches long by 1 inch 
being laid one upon the other, are soldered together in broad, and the zincs 4> inches high by 2} in diameter, 
pairs, and placed in vertical grooves cut in the sides of four cells decompose water rapidly, and give a current 
« mahogany trough lined with pitch. Each pair is of sufficient power to heat a fine platinum Wire to 
firmly secured in its groove by cement ; and tha whole redness. The battery is very compact and portable, 
trough is thus divided into a series of water-tight cells and to a great extent rmnstant in its action. The zinr, 
*>r compartments, capable of receiving the exciting as in the case of DanielT* battery, is only consumed 
liquid, which may be dilute sulphuric acid or a solution while the current passes ; so that the apparatus nine 
'bf common salt. be arranged an hour or two before it is required for 

W maston* Battery.— In this arrangement every use. The nitric acid suppresses the whofo of the 
copper plate is doubled round a zinc plate, and the two hydrogen, becoming thereby slowly deoxidized and 
metals arc kept apart by pieces of cork or wood; converted into nitron* acid, which at first remains 
consequently, both nurlaces of the zinc are exposed to dissolved, but alter a while begins to be disengaged 
^tho action of the liquid, which is contained in an from the porous cells in dense mi fumes. . This oon- 
carthenwaro trough, divided by partitions into, as stitutes the only serious drawback to Mr, Grove’s 
many cells as there are pairs. The zinc of one pair is excellent apparatus. 

connected with the copper of the next; and all the Bunsen’ * Battery .-? This form of battery, which is 
pairs are firmly aUaelica to a bar of dry mahogany, »o much used on the continent, resembles tt»at l»Bt dp- 
rimt they can be readily lifted out or plunged into the scribed, save that the in active elements in contact with 
ncid. The great objection to this battery, and to the the nitric acid are formed of carbon. They arc made 
other contrivances previously described, is the rapid of various shapes, bv heating In proper moulds a 
decrease of power. The eiurent, however strong at strongly-compressed innsa formed from » mixture of 
first, soon becomes weak, ana, alter a certain time, ia powdered coke and caking coal, rendered plastic by 
hardly perceptible. This loss of power may be strong syrup. 

easily explained. In the first place, the exciting Cal ten’s MoynccM Battery.— This is another modifi- 
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cation of Grove's battetyyin which ©ast-iron issobsti- divided into three p©riods,—th«disporiUcjn, the cmo- 
tuted for platinum. The meet brilliant effects may be hat, and the decisive moment. The gaaerid first 
producedby means of alagg* number ofsmc andiron examines the strength, reconnoitres the positron* end 
pairs; and the cheapness ofboth metals renders each a endeavemra to learn the intentfon of the enemy, He* 
battery accessible to those who caimot afford to invest ought to know the nature of the enemy's ground. as 
much money in pl&iinumplatea, well as his own ; the strong or weak points which it 

Snm*» £ott*ry.—$o* most practical purposes this presents j by what local advantages his own flanks can 
apparatus may be advantageously used. It is less be supported, or those of the enemy attacked j and 
powerful than most of the arrangements already do- also be acquainted with the weak points Of his own 
acrthed, audio constancy it is decidely inferior to and hia antagonist’s disposition ; so that he may be pre* 
Dameff’s battery ; but the ease with which it can be pared to strengthen the one or to assault the other, 
constructed and repaired, the fact of its only requiring It forms part of the tactics of a good general to make 
one exciting liquid, and never evoking any unpleasant the eneray conform to his plans, and to avoid the 
or corrosive vapour, render it a most valuable and con- necessity of haring to conform to the plans of the 
vement instrument. Each cell contains throe pistes,—* his opponent. If the enemy conceal Ills' position* 
two nf active and one of inactive metal. The two active and plans, skirmishes and partial assaults are often 
plates are of amalgamated zinc, and are tightly clamped advisable, in order to disturb him, to obtain a view 
to a wooden frame by a screw, which, being of brass, of his movements, to induce him to advance, or make 
serves to connect them electrically. The inactive plate prisoners, from whom information may be obtained, 
is » thin sheet of platinized silver, and is held in the According to the knowledge thus acquired, and the 
frame between the two sines. Before platinising the state of the troops, the plan of the battle, or the dispo* 
silver, its surface is roughened by a momentary humor* sition, is made. Dispositions ought to have for their 
sron in nitrieaoid, or by placing it between two pieces of object to insure at once solidity and mobility; and 
sand-paper, and subjecting the whole to pressure. The hence they ought neither to be too extended nor too 
silver thus prepared is then attached to a wire connected deep . The plan of the battle itself, the position of the 
with a plate of zinc iu a porous cell, and immersed in troops, Ac,, is called the order of battle. When eaen 
an outer cell which contains dilute sulphuric acid mixed division of troops has taken its position and received 
with a weak solution of chloride of platinum. By its orders, then comes the second period,— the combat, 
pouring weak sulphuric acid into the porous cell, an It commences either on several points, at a given 
electric current is produced, and fin ely-di vid c d plati num signal, m is the case when the armies arc very large. 
Is precipitated oa the silver, just as copper is deposited and a general attack is intended, or by skirmishes of 
in the electrotype process. {See Ki»bctbotyi>b.) The the ligh I: troops, which is most commonly done. Before 
particles of platinum attached to the silver facilitate the battle, the general places himself upon »n elcva- 
the liberation of hydrogen when the plat© is used in tion from which he can see the conflict. The plana 
the battery. Instead of adhering to the metal ant 1 and orders of a general reach only to a certain point ; 
interrupting the action, the gas escapes with a loud the comnuimlera of battalions must do the great work; 
hissing noise. To excite the battery, a mixture of one uf tho battle. They ought, therefore, to have as 
part, by measure, of sulphuric acid, and twelve parts much knowledge of 'the business ©f the day as will 
of water, is employed. This ingenious contrivance was enable them to vary their movements according to 
appropriately named the chemico-mechanical battery circumstances, when in such situations as that the 
by its inventor. (For a full account of the uses of the commander himself cannot direct their operations, 
voltaic battery, see £7,s(^mcirr, Voistasc.) The commander-in-chief receives the reports of the 

B xvrsM t bM4l (Ft. bataiUe), in Mil., is a hostile en- generals under him, and gives orders from time to time; 
Counter between two largo bodies of troops or two disposes of tho troops not. yet in action j strengthen!* 
armies. In early times a battle was a fierce tumultuous weak points ; throws his force upon the enemy where 
contest between bodies of men, without order or disci- he sees him waver ; or changes, if necessary, with a 
pline, the issue of which depended upon the physical bold and ingenious thought, t he whole order of battle, 
strength or courage of the combatants. Gradually, how- He sometimes sends one of his aides-de-camp to take 
ever, the superiority of discipline, united effort, and the instant command of the uoN^est body of cavalry, in 
Use of improved implements of war as opposed tome re order to execute an order which 'must be carried into 
physical strength, began to be seen, and led to the effect quickly . The general also uses every menus 
changes that have since taken place in the training of to bring on the third period,— the decisive moment* 
armies and the conduct of engagements. The issue of a This cannot always be the result of calculation ; it 
battle now depends upon a variety of circumstances, often takes place much sooner than was expected, and 
which renders it always a matter of difficulty to deter- is often protracted by accidents or want of energy, 
mine beforehand what may b© the result. These cir- Sometimes the operations are drawing to the end 
eauiatances are constantly changing ; and sometimes which the general aimed at, when an unforeseen aeei- 
e vents, that no human wisdom could have foreseen, dent suddenly gives a new impulse to the enemy . 
luayjOcour in the course of a battle to defeat the E verything depends upon a moment, —upon a thought ; 
•wisest plans and the most skilful arrangements. It is and the skiff of the general is shown in the use be 
in foreseeing and providing for the various ciream- makes of the one, or the means helms at command for 
stances of each particular case that the great skill of carrying out the other. Perhaps it is all-important to 
a general consists ; and though be may meet with break at once the enemy’s centre; to pour down 
oiocasioua! reverses, iu the long run, success is generally cavalry in a certain direction, or to concentrate tho 
on the side of him who forms his plans with the greatest lire of artillery upon a certain point. When the enemy 
sagacity, and executes them with corresponding vigour begins to waver or retreat, it is of the utmost import - 
and ebtBty. It is the skill of the general, rather than ance t o follow up the victory with ©very possible vigour 
the courage of the soldier, that now determines the and dispatch. Of the numerous battles that have taken 
event of a battle. There is, perhaps, no position place there arc a few that stand prominently out ns 
that calls for greater mental qualities than that of a having had a material effect on tho world's -subsequent 
general during a battle. With a consciousness of the history. Historians differ as to the title of some brittle*.; 
great issues that depend upon him at that trying mo- to be so characterized; but we give those enumerated 
meat, amid scenes of tremendous agitation and blood- by Sir E. 8. Creasy, in his •• Fifteen Decisive Battle* 
b feed, be must remain firm and collected, carefully of the World these arc, — 1. the battle of Marathon, 
observing the movements that are going on, ready to B.c. 490; 2. the defeat of the Athenians «t Byracuse, 
dreamvent the intentions of the enemy, and to take n*c. 413 ; 3. the batUe of Arbela, n.C. 331 ; 4. that of 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that may Metaurus, n.c. 207; 5. the victory of Aminius over 
present itself. Betties are either offensive or defensive; tho Roman legions under Varus, Ado. 9; «. the battle of 
and, of course, a battle which is offensive on the one CluUons, 451 ; 7. that of Touts, 732; 8. that of Has- 
side is defenrire on the other- In operations which tings, low*; 9. Joan of Arc's victory over the English,. 

' iii^^^^4iweasiv#,'aii : army waits for its opponent at Orleans, 1429 ; 10, the defeat of the Spanish Arinadu, 
*n a Wong position, without anyotber object than that 1588 j II. the battle of Blenheim, 170*; 12. tho battle 
. ffmai gtW fog it against him . In offensive operations ofPnltowa, 1709; I3,,tbs^otory of the AmericAOSOvcr 
again, the enemy is sought for, harassed, and attacked Burgoyne, at Saratoga, 1777 ; 14. the battle of Va3my„ 
on the flrst&vourable opportunity, A battle is usually 1792; and 16 . that of Waterloo, 1818 . 







Battle 


Battue, op BATmt.— Trial by a wager of battte,— 
a species of judicial comb, at formerly practised by 
individual*, and aanettoned by law in the Middle 
Age*. Any person accusing another of a crime was 
admitted to wove it by witness** or by single eombkt. 
Although in England the right prevailed, it had fallen 
into desuetude ; but it woe unexpectedly revived in a 
celebrated case, which was the eauft of its being 
abolished. In 1817 a young maid , Mary Ashford, was 
believed to have been violated and murdered by Abra- 
ham Thornton, who in an appeal claimed his right by 
his wager of battle, which the court allowed ; but the 
appellant (the brother of the maid) refused the chal- 
lenge, and the accused escaped, being ordered “to go 
Without day,” 10th April, 1818. The argument Ignore 
the court of King’s Bench occupied several days; and, 
as the esse Brought out avast amount of research as to 
the history of duelling and judicial combat, and is well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary and historian, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to it. It 
will be found in 1 Baruewali & Aldereon's Reports, 
K.B. 405. See also Chauncey’a li Historical Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire,'* mb verb. Baldock, in lnd. The 
stat ute 50 Geo. III. c. 4fl, abolished this right of appeal 
or trial. 

iDtxfcE-ixt., IvV.-tsLtix, an ancient military weapon 
of offence. This weapon, which appears to have been 
used from the most remote periods in warfare, was 
made in two forms. The first had a single edge only, 
and was Similar to the modern hatchet; the second 
had two edges, and was sometimes called the Ama- 
zonian nxo, from a supposition that w eapons of this 
kind wore used by the female warriors. Axes were 
much employed as offensive weapons by the Celtic and 
Scandinavian nations. Among the Roman armies the 
battle-axe was not much used; it was considered the 
weapon of uncivilized nations. At the siege of the 
Roman Capitol by the Gauls, Brennus is represented, 
ns bring armed with a battle-axe ; and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, several centuries afterwards, describes an 
armed body of Gauls us being all furnished with bat tie- 
axes and swords. In the Haven* tapestry the English 
are represented as using thobutrle-axe. 'Thepo/e-oxg 
was introduced by the Normans ; it had an edge on 
one aide and » sharp point on the other. In the year 
1415, at the battle of Agin court, the Welsh infantry 
employed this weapon in order to dispatch those whom 
the archers had wounded with their arrowB. The his- 
torian Burns describes the Irish as being constantly 
armed with an axe. At the battle of Bannockburn, 
King Robert Bruce clove an English ohampion down 
to the chine at one blow with a battle-axe. The Beau- 
fetiers, or Bed -eaters as they are vulgarly termed, 
were originally armed with this weapon. It was also 
used at an early period in naval warfare for the pur- 
pose of cutting the ropes and riggings of vessels. 
The battle-axe fell into disuse towards the close of the 
Iflth century ...... 

Ba.ttIiUMXKT, liit'-tfl-menii in Arch., a wall or 
parapet on the top of a building, with notches or in- 
dentures, in the form, of embrasures, to look through 
or to discharge missiles from, for the annoyance of an 
enemy. The rising parts of the parapet are called 
merlons or cape#, unci the open spaces are called ere- 
nefo, loops or .embrasures The purpose of the com 
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trivance is, that a soldier may shelter himself behind 
the vherfan while he shoots or observes five enemy 
through the crenels. The device is of great antiquity ; 


Baxterians 


towera of the Greeksand Romans, besides thoseoftfce 
mediteralpenod. Battlements were ajso largely rileietitto 
ecclesiastical and civil buildings in the 
way of ornament, where they are often richly panelled 
or pierced with circles, trefoils, quafcrefoils, Sta. On 
fortifications, the battlements are generally quite plain, 
or pierced only with a very narrow cruciform or up* 
right opening, the ends of which sometimes terminate 
in circles called mUett t through which archers could 
take aim. Sometimes the coping on the top of the 
merlons is carried over the embrasure, producing the 
appearance of a pierced parapet. The use or this 
ornament is almost entirely confined tef the English 
styles of Gothic architecture. 

Battlk-fijbck, b&t'-teLpeece, in Paint., a picture which 
represents a battle, exhibiting large masses of men in 
action. A painter of battle-pieces ought to have an 
accurate knowledge of the appearance of horses and 
men, and, if possible, to have seen a battle, The 
armour of the ancients, and the whole array and action 
of their battles, afford subjects More favourable to the 
artist than the straight lines, condensed columns, and 
firearms of the modems. Some of the greatest pieces 
of this kind are the battle of Constantine, of which the 
cartoons were drawn by Raphael, and which was exe- 
cuted by Giulia Romano ; Lebrun’s battles of Alexan- 
der; and. the battles of the Amazons by Rabehs. From 
these may be distinguished the skirmishes, surprises, 
Ac., which have been represented with so much skill by 
Antonio Tempesta, John Snellink, Jos. van der Velde, 
John Asselvn, Peter Sneyders, Robert von Hock, Pul- 
cone, called oracolo delle baltaglie, Horace Veruet, 
Edwin Landseer, and others. 

Battue, btU'»loo (Pr. bati-re, to beat), an expression 
used to denote an unsportsmanlike method, adopted 
by owners of large estates in the autumn and winter 
months, of killing a great quantity of game which has 
been preserved for the purpose. The wholesale 
slau ghter is tin accompanied by any exhibition of the skill 
that may be shown, or endurance of fatigue that must 
be encountered, in the pursuit of game in a fair and 
legitimate way. A party of ten or a dozen gentlemen, 
each with two gnus, which are loaded for them by attend- 
ant keepers, surround a copse or plantation in which a 
great number of pheasants, hares, and rabbits are 
known to harbour. Men armed with long sticks are 
then sent in, who beat the bushes in all directions, 
which causes the game to quit their retreat and make 
for other covers. As they come out into the open 
space, they are shot down in all directions as fast as the 
guns can be discharged. Sometimes the owner of the 
estate dentes a considerable annual sum from the sale 
of the game shot at these periodical battues. 

Bavhixia, kaw-kin'-i-a. (so named by Plunder, in 
honour of the brothers Baubin, botanists of the 10th 
century), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to tho 
liat. ord. .-Zeyuminosait sub-ord. Cmalpin&a, The 
species are natives of the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres. Most of them are twining plants, which 
stretch from tree to tree in tropical forests, like living 
cables; but a few are small trees, with erect self-sus- 
taining stems. The leaves are generally divided into 
two equal lobes, which circumstance is said to have 
suggested the idea of naming the genus after the two 
brothers. The flowers of some are large and very 
beautiful j but they rarely show themselves in the hot* 
house. The genus' contains several very useful species. 
Thus J3. parviflom, rac&notra, and valilii yield tough 
fibres employed for making ropes ; B. and 

CMOrgimUu each produce a kind of gum ; B. v&riegaia 
has an astringent hark used in medicine, and for 
tanning and dyeing leather ; the buds and dried flower* 
of JS. tomeniosa are also astringent, and are much em- 
ployed by tho Indian doctors in dysenteric affections* 
The suaken rod of JEsculapius is said to have had its 
origin in a portion of the stem of A- scandent, which 
hod twined around a amaller stem. The Mopan^-tree 
of South Africa is a species of .#« uHnia. During the 
heat of the day tho leave* of this tree fold top and 
become almost erect, so as to afford but little shade to 
the sun -oppressed traveller. 

Bax TKM.i>r«, bUx-te'-ri-iins, in Eccb Hist., is a term 


it has been found represented iu various forms in i applied to those who adopted the peculiar theological 
the bas-reliefk of Nineveh and Lycia, and in tho Egyp- 1 tenets of Richard Baxter. Hi* evatem was hbeml and 
tiau paintings, and exists in many remaining walls aud ; conciliatory. He attempted to unite the diilercut ceets 
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and parties in the Church by moderate and conciliatory 
measures, By striking into a middle path between 
Calvinism and Armimauwm, he endeavoured to recon- 
cile both creed®. He held with Calvin that the merits 
of Christ's death are to be applied to believers only ; but 
he also asserted that all men are in a state capable of 
saltation. In his desire to conciliate nil, ana in the 
many modifications, concessions, and alterations that 
were extorted from him by men of different religious 
tenets, he sometimes incautiously showed himself to 
he more Calvinistic than Calvin, at others more 
Arm inian than Arminiue. 

Bay, bai fBr. hah), in Phys. Geog., an arm of the 
«ea extending into the land, not of any definite form, 
but smaller than a gulf, and larger than k creek. The 
teem is, however, often applied to large tracts of 
water around which the land forms a curve, as Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

Bay, (S* as Lack ok.) 

Bataokkxh. (Sm i Bajabbuss.) 

jIayxpx TArx^Tsx, bni'‘ffu(r), (Fr. tapU , carnet), a 
long piece of cloth, or rather canvas, 214 feet in length 
ana 20 inches broad, preserved in the II6tel de Villa at 
JBayeux. It is embroidered in coloured yarns, with 
figures of men, animals, houses, ships, Ac,, with n 
border above and below the central portion, formed of 
emblematic devioea ; and forms a pictorial history of 
the events which preceded and brought about the con- 
quest of England by William I. it is divided into 
seventy-two compartments, each bearing no inscription 
in Latin explaining its subject ; and many of the figures 
have the names of the persons they are intended to 
represent attached in the same language. It contains 
1,512 figures in all; namely, 623 men, 202 horses, 55 
dogs, §7 houses, churches, and castles, 41 ships 
ana boats, 49 trees, and 505 smaller animals, 
taros, and sphinxes, principally in the borders. It 
is supposed to have been worked for the cathedral 
of Bayeux, under the superintendence of Matilda, the 
queen of William the Conqueror, and presented to his 
brother Odo, the bishop of that place, as an acknow- 
ledgement of the services he had rendered in the con- 
quest of England. It went exactly round the nave of 
the building, where the ecclesiastical authorities, 
according to Ducarel, in his “ Anglo-Norman Antiqui- 
ties," 1767, were accustomed to hang it up on St. 
-John’s day in every year, and allow it to remain there 
lor the eight days immediv >!y following : but, from 



the inventory of the various things belonging to the 
cathedral taken in 1470, it seems probable'that it was 
originally suspended round the nave on October 15, 
the day on which William won the battle of Hastings. 
M. Lancelot, in 1724, was the first to call attention to 
this elaborate piece of needlework, haring found a 
coloured drawing of a portion of it in the library pi 
11. Foucault, formerly intend ant of Normandy. He 
communicated his discovery to the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres, and showed its evident 
connection with the events of the Norman conquest. 
This led to a search for the original, which was round 
to the cathedral at B ayeux, and copied for publication 
in the work of the French antiquary Ffcre Mootfaucon, 


Bayeux Tapestry 


which appeared in 1 730. It narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the mob during the French revo* 
lution, and shortly after was brought to Paris, and 
exhibited there by order of Napoleon. When it was 
sent back to Bayeux it was kept rolled up on a largo 
wooden roller, but it may now be seen, protected by a 
covering of glass, in the public library. In 181© care- 
ful drawings of it were made by Mr. Stothard for the 
Society of Antiquaries, which were published in voL vi. 
of the “ Vetusta Monumenta.” It has been a matter 
of discussion whether it was worked by Matilda, queen 
of William the Conqueror, or Matilda, empress ot 
Germany, the daughter of his eon Henry I. : but there 
is much evidence in the tapestry itaelf to show that it 
was* embroidered shortly after the occurrence of the 
events it is intended to commemorate, ^be following 
is a brief summary of the principal scenes in this pio 



torial history, which affords invaluable information to 
the archaeologist and historian, respecting the manner*, 
customs, costume, inode of warfare, Sta*, at the time of 
the Conquest. In the first compartment Harold is 
shown toting leave of Edward the Confessor prior to 
his departure for Normandy, He is then seen quitting 
Bose ham, in Sussex ; and, having crossed the Channel,, 
he lands in the territories of Guy, earl of PontUieu, 
by whom he is detained as a prisoner. Messengers 
come from William of Normandy to Guy and Hamid ; 
and the release of the latter Is ordered. Guy conduct* 
Harold to William, who brings him to his palace. 
Harold then renders asrisinuee to William in his 
quarrel with Conan, earl of Bretagne. The flight of 
Conan to Henries is shown, the attack of the Normans 
on Hinant, end the surrender of the town, William 
rewards Harold’s services by a present of armour, and 
the two preset*;! to Bayeux, where Harold swears to 
aid William in hi« project of gaining the English crown 
on the death of Edward the Confessor , Harold then 
returns to England, and is shown relating his adven- 
tures to Edward, whose death occurs shortly after- 
wards. The people offer the crown to Harold, who 
accepts it, regardless of his oath to William, The 
appearance of a cornet betokens some disastrous event 
likely to befall him. The news is conveyed to William 
who holds a consultation with Odo, and orders instant 
preparations to be made for the invasion of England, 
The embarkation of arms, men, and atom, and the 
passage of the Norman troops, arc next depicted; their 
landing at Pcvensey and march to Hastings, and the 
subsequent fortification of a camp, and the erection of 
a castle. The coming of' Harold and his army is made 
known to William ; and the Norman soldiery are 
shown laying waste the country with fire and sword* 
The approach of the hostile armies, and the result* of 
the reconnoitring on either side, are next shown ; and 
William appears addressing his soldier* previous to the 
conflict. Next comes the battle of Hastings, with the 
episodes of the death of Harold’s brothers Lewine and 
Ourth, the prowess of Odo, the slaughter of Harold’s 
body-guard, and the fall of Harold himself ; and the 
work is finished with the total defeat a ad rout of the 
Baxon army, It is supposed that it was originally in- 
tended to continue the history up to the oorooatiott of 
William; but, although tbe chain of events seems 
abruptly broken by its termination at this point, the 
embroidery is complete, and bears no marks of having 
bed any portion deetroyed^Bef, Vetiidu MamumUi, 
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Bay^Iieavea 

•voL vi.j tutorial Wirtory qf England ; Bruce’ e Jiayeux 
Tttpertry Elucidated . 

JBAT*liiixTHS.-^Proin remote antiquity bay-leaves 
have been used in the customs and ceremonies of 
various nations. An honorary crown or wreath com- 
nosed of these leaves was bestowed as a prize on men 
who were distinguished for any literary or military 
merit, Thus Spenser— * 

“ So him they led through all their street*# along, 
Crown’d with garlands of immortal baits; 

And all the vulgar did around them throng 
To see the man whose everlasting praise 
They all were hound to all poster! tie to raise.*’ 

There was a superstition that bay -leaves were aMe to 
protect the wearer in a thunderstorm. And in an old 
play, called The Whits Devil, there arc the following 
lines:— 

** Beach the lays ; 

I'll tie a garland here about his bead, — 

'Twill keep my boy from lightning." 

The fading of bay-leaves was looked upon formerly as 
an omen of death. At the present day they are used 
along with other evergreens in decorating .houses and 
churches at Christmas. They are also used for 'fla- 
vouring in cookery. 


Fig. 3 


Baioxet. hai'-a-n*>t (supposed to be derived from 
Buyonne, the town where it was first made), a steel 
dagger, or short spear, attach- 
ed to the muzzle of a rifle or 
similar weapon. Bayonets are 
made very rapidly, and iu large 
quantities, at the government 
rifle-manufactory at Enfield. 
The process of making them is 
as follows: — A square bar of 
the very best east steel, 7 inches 
long and g inch thick, is welded 
on to a wrought -iron bar 4 
inches long and 1 inch thick. 
The steel forms the blade, and 
the wrought iron forms the 
handle of the bayonet. The 
welded metal is submitted to 
the action of a forging-machine, 
where it is got into a rough 
outline; it is then cut into 



shape by the action of a b wag. 
ing-maebine, with dies which 


SWORD-BAYOXET. 


mg- 

come down, and counter-dies 
which com© up, with great 
force upon the metal. The 
rough bayonet is then annealed, 
turned in a cutting-machine, 
cut to a proper length, and the 
handle made square. It is then 
drilled and bored to make the 
socket-handle hollow, shaped 
end furrowed along the blade, 
bant a little at the neck, and then hardened and tem- 
pered. Before it is quit© complete, the bayonet has 
utill to go through a variety of minor processes. The 
first bayonets were used in France in 1071. and were 
called bayouet*-a-maneke: they had handles which 
fitted into the tmizzlesof the guns. Maymeta^huiUe, 
or eocUct-bayonela, were a later invention. I t seems 
vci*v probable that the first bayonets consisted of 
short daggers, which the infantry were in the habit of 
sticking into the muzzles of their muskets when at- 
tacked by cavalry. The use of pikes went out as the 
value of the bayonet began to be appreciated. The 
bayonet, as an offensive weapon, has been of great; 
importance in modern warfare; and the bayonet- 
charge, in which every nation thinks that it excels, 
is one of the most terrible manoeuvres of infantry sol- 
diers. The sword-bayonet is a more modern inven- 
tion, and, when detached from the gun, can be uBed 
a* a weapon by itself. With respect to its different 
parts, the blade is shown at 1 ; Sis the hilt; the 
guard and ring are marked %{ 4 is the spring whieh 
secures the sword to the rifle j the scabbard of the 
weapon is shown at 5. 
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Bay-8 alt, hui ’ salt , coarse salt 
evaporation of sea- water in large 
they are technically 
termed. 

Bay-Wixpow, in 
Arch., a window which 
forms a bay or recess in 
«. mom. Tt may project 
outwards from the wall 
cither in a rectangular, 
polygonal, or semicir- 
cular form, which latter 
hue often been incor- 
rectly termed a boic- 
window. Windows of 
this kind are very com- 
mon in the Perpendi- 
cular style. Examples 
of them may be seen 
in the halls of the col- 
leges at Cambridge and 
Oxford, as well as in the 
old halls of the English 
nobility and gentry. 

Chaucer makes the 
following allusion tc 
them BAY-wiamow. 

” With !»«y-windows, goodly as may be thought." 

Bazaar, or Bazar, fto-rari, is a term derived from 
the Arabic, and literally signifies the sale or exchange 
of goods. Among the Turks and Persians it is applied 
to a market-place, eit her open or covered, where good# 
are exposed for Sale, and where merchants meet for 
the transaction of business. The name has recently 
been adopted in London, Paris, and other great cities, 
and is applied to places opened for the sale of various 
articles, chiefly faney poods, 

Bazochk, or B isocna, ba~zo*h\ a French term, the 
exact etymology of which is rather doubtful, but moat 
agree in considering it a burlesque translation of the 
Latin word basilica, a royal palace. When justice was 
administered in the royal palace of the French kings, 
the judges, advocates, procurators, and others who 
were connected with this department, were termed 
cltrrs de labazachc. Afterwards, when the adminis- 
tration of justice became a separate department, a 
j distinction was made between those noblemen who 
formed the royal train, and were called courtiers, and 
those connected with the court of justice, who were 
called clercs de la bazocke, or basochians. But as the 
term bcizache implied the having a king, a mock on© 
was appointed, who had Ins officers of state, court, and 
other paraphernalia of royalty. In the beginning of 
the 14th century Philipp© ie Bol conferred on this com- 
munity certain important privileges. Henry III, 
suppressed the title of king, and conferred the rights 
and privileges attached to that office bn the chancellor. 
Still the bazoche continued io exist as a body, and 
retained its pomp and its forms. It met twice a week, 
and heard and decided all pfocesstrs and debates that 
arose among the clerks. At public festivals the baeo- 
chiftirs took a prominent place ; and at the carnival 
they united themselves to tb© prince of fools, and took 
part in the acting of low farces and mysteries. In 
their turn they acted a kind of satirical morsiIity f *in 
which they took great liberties in railing at the vice* 
of the ago, and in insulting the favourites of fortune. 
This naturally produced a great outcry against them, 
and at length, in 1540, they were entirely suppressed.— 
lief. Encr/chpedis de* Gens dtt Monde. 

Bdellium. (See Bat.sakodxndkon'.) 

Beach, beech (Ang.-9ax.), in Creog., a shelving 
tract of sand or shingle washed by the sea ora fresh- 
water hike, interspersed between the water and the land 
on which vegetation grows. The sea-beach is. the space 
between low und high water-mark, particularly that part 
of it which Is dashed by the waves ; and the beach of a 
lake lies between the highest and lowest water-marks 
of its ordinary level. 

Beaches, IIatsuu.— B anks of sand and shingle, with 

sheila, found following the bays and recesses of the 
coast, at various heights above the existing beach or 
sea-margin. These give evidence of cither elevation 
of the land or depression of the ocean, and point to 
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times wlwm sea and land, stoodat these successive levels. I pan heated to drill redness, and stirred shout till they 
Alcm# the coasts of Great Britain there are several 1 assume, a rounded form, from their edges becoming 
notable examples, at hmehts about 10, 20, 40, and even l partially melted. ‘When cool, the sand and charcoal* 
ISO feet above the present sea-level, \ which hare’preventcd them fromcollapsing. Is tdwred 

Bxacok, bee'-kan (Sox. beam, a sign*, boacni^n, to l out. Bugle-beads are simply cyna&Cr* of glaasfour or 

maka a sign to), the name given in former times to 1 44 — - * 

signal-fires lighted on the tops of hills or any elevation 


tlsaicould be seen from a great distance, to convey 
intelligence of the approach of an enemy, or any other 
desired information, by preconcerted signs. Beacon - 
are of- great antiquity, being mentioned in Jero- 
JOnh si. 1, and by the Greek tragedian JSschylus, in 
Id* "Agamemnon, “ as conveying the intelligence of 
i w w of ®roy to the Greeks. In England, the beacons 
WttW formerly pilaB of faggot- wood, but afterwards 
MSSWere erected, to which iron pots were attached, 
Jfilsd with pitch aud other combustibles. Intelligence 
was speedily conveyed in this manner i the beacons on 
the frontier between England and Scotland were always 
carefully watched, and, in the reign of Elisabeth, a 
Boa of beacons was erected on the headlands and hills 
fin the south coaBt, to signal the approach of the 
- ftpozush Armadu, Lord Macaulay, in his ballad on 
this subject, describes in forcible language how the 
news of the coming of the Spaniards’ fleet was flashed 
ilhom Plymouth to London, and round the eastern 
coast, in the dark night, the red blaze of beacon after 
beacon springing from hill, and down, and tower, 
rousing the slumbering might of England into lilt'* and 
action. These iron beacons were often erected on 
church-towers, and one is still to be seen on the tower 
of the parish church of Hadley, in Middlesex. — In 
Mar., a beacon is an erection ut the entrance of a 
harbour or river, to indicate sunken rocks, sand-banks, 
or parts where na vigation is dangerous. It is generally 
a pole secured by chains to the rock on which it is 
placed, with a large bull formed of iron hoops af the 
top. Vessels anchored in certain places, exhibiting 
lights at night, are called floating beacons. The lighr- 
hottscs built at various points to render navigation less 
hazardous are also beacons. (See Liohthocsr.) 

Bka.I>, Me, in Arch., a small moulding whose ver- 
tical section is semicircular, sometimes cut into pearls 
and other ornaments in Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture, in which it is more frequently used than in the 
Gothic. It is also called an astragal. (See Astragai,.} j 

Beadle, or BjsaiL, MS-del (Sax. btfrfeU, a rues sen- ! 
g«f; Fr. bedeau ; Span, bedel ; Du. bedelle). — Junius j 
derives it from bidd , beadan, to bid, to toil, to order ; ! 
because he proclaims and exercises the will of his 
enperiors. In this souse, bishops, in some anthem j 
M»3. in the Savon tongue, are called bedel* of Gtm j 
r (D«i bedeUi). The term beadle, as now commonly j 
accepted, is an officer chosen by the vestry of « \ 
parish, and whose business it is to at tend the vestry, | 
to give notice of its meetings to the parishioner*, ami j 
execute its orders. The church l>eadle was formerly } 
a kind of verger, whose station, in the Kith century, i 
Wan at the door of the church, his dress being, as now, | 
a blue gown. The name has since been changed, and j 
ho is now called a summouer or apparitor. In the 
universities, the bedel is an officer who walks before 
the masters at all public precessions, &e., with a ruace. 

Beads, heed* f Ang.-Sax. bede r prayer) , among Homan 
Catholics, are small balls of glass, ivory, or other sid>- 
fitance, strung upon a thread, and used to count the 
number of prayers repeated. The beads ore distin- 
gufehed by their size and shape; the larger ones being 
for Paternosters, the smaller lor Ave-Marias. (See 
Bosaut.) A headman is a prayer-man, one who prays 
for another; and a bidding qf the beads is a charge 
given by a priest to Iris parishioners, at certain times, 
to say so many Paternosters upon their beads for a 
son! departed 

" Tell your beads, says the priest, and be fairly 
trussed up; 

For yon surely to-night sbalUn paradise sup/* 

Baifis.— The manufacture of beads is carried on 
principally at Mutano, near Venice, and at Bir- 
mingham. Glass l ubes, of different colours, are first, 
drawn ont tovar boa sizes; they are then chipped 
iniosraall cylindrical pieces, which are put into « 
mixture of sand and charcoal, and stirred about until 
the holes in them arc filled * they are then placed in a 
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five times their diameter in Wgth.wblch are orit from 
a long tube, and used without any farther preparation . 
Beads are also made of various baxo seads by drfiKag 
a hole throu^n their centre. They are also turned 
from coral, ivory, bone, amber, and hard woods. 
Beads of ail kinds are much naed as articles of com- 
merce in trading with savage nations, by whom they 
are much sought after for purposes of ornament. 
Heads were anciently much used as ornaments, and 
are, at. least, as old as the Egyptians, „ \.;'- 

Ey?xi>s, St. Cuthbeut’s, a popular terra for the 
detached bead-like joints of the fossils called cn- 
crinitc* (which see). They are found in groat abun- 
dance on many purls of our coast. The legend asso- 
ciating St. Cuthbert with these fossils is thus alluded 
to by Sir Walter Scott 

“ On a rock by Lin&isfarn©, 

St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.** 
Beagle, lee'-gl, a small hound, more remark* 
able for perseverance than speed, employed in hare- 
kuntiug. The precise history of the beagle is involved 
in some obscurity. By Skinner the term is derived 
from the French bugler ; and Menage is of opinion that 
as the hound was sent from Britain into Gaul, the name 
may be of British origin. Sava Blaine, in tho ** Ency- 
clopaedia of Harul Sports," “ there arc even now sevofbl 
varieties of beagles, but formerly there appear to have 
been several more, from the deep-flowed diminutive* 
type of the old southern hound, to the fleer, and elegant 
foxhound beagle ; to which may be added tbepjgniy 
breed ©ailed lapdog beagles. Beagles were formerly 
distin guished by the rough aud the smooth. The rough 
wire-haired, or terrier beagle, is now seldom met with, 
though it was a hardy and altogether a vermin-loving 
breed, and very strongly formed. We were one© tra- 
velling on horseback along a turnpike-road, when our 
cars were struck with a screeching, aud the unmusical 
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ralflo of a pack of full-sized rough beagles, and we 
shall not easily forget how gallantly t hey rushed through 
both hedges, and how true to the line* they carried the 
scent across the next Held. We were tola, on inquiry, 
that 900 guineas had been refused for this pack." The 
North- country beagle h a nimble and rigorous bound : 
he pursues the hare with impetuosity, giving her no 
time to double ; and should the scent lie feign, he will 
with ease run down two brace before dinner. Colonel 
Thornton, an eminent English sportsman, owned a 
valuable breed of minute lapdog beagles, and George 
IV., while prince of W ales* was in the habit of hunt- 
ing with packs of weU-splected dwarf beagles. Another 
well-known English sportsman, the late Colonel Hardy, 
once had a pack of beagles amounting to ten or twelve 
couples, and so diminutive in sis© that they were alwaye 
carried to and from the sporting field in a large pair of 
panniers slung across a horse. This curious pack sras 
lost to the colonel in a rather singular manner. It was 
kept in a barn, which w&s one night broken opou and 
all the hounds and the panniers stolen ; and notwith- 
standing the most diligent search, no trace of either 






cbnld ever be discovered,- BlaWs Mtuyitopm&ia bear ; but, rnmre than all, be delights in honey, to get 
■ "Jjf Rural Sport* j'"BroWh*» Jtneeiotee efJhgn, at which he will climb trees and assault the strongholds 

■ ■• jia/'Ot Bea.k-'Hiea.ts,, beek, that external part, of of wild bees* though not tmcominouly compelled to 
n fAdp birfore the 6»ec«*t\e. «hjch la fastened to the beat a retreat before the tiny sting-bearers . Generally, 
stem and supported by the' m«d»*knea. It wan made the bears are large Heavy animals, with an awkward 
«if wood and brass, and affixed to the prow, tor the ana shuttling gait. Their anterior limbs, koweve^/nrd 
purpose of damaging the vessels of tho enemy. Since possessed of considerable mobility, and, despite their 
- -* * *■»*■*, these strong projecting bulk and great weight, they exhibit great de*tor% i» 
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tainted beakers have fallen into entire disuse, and climbing. The bear was not so meanly treated by ©tir 
beak-head nowsign ides a email platform at the fore- ancestors os by us; by them, his strength and fierceness 
part of the tipper deck, generally placed the same were acknowledged, and a stone oastie was built for hi* 
height fieom the deck as the port-sills. lodging. To bait him with savage mastiffs was thought 

‘ Rkautebs, bit* -kern (Ger. becher ).— -Glass vessels of Jit game to set before the king ; and, to this end, there 
a cylindrical shape, well annealed, and perfectly even were founded, at Southwark, in I , aria hardens, aab 
in their substance, used by chemists for boiling or is still called, two circular buildings, somewhat alter 
licating solutions. They should be very tbi», and the style of the ancient Homan am phi theatre. The 
without ttiif' p«ri/v*wurk, or inequality at the bottom, buildings were unroofed, and contained tiers of seats 
Beam, he«m 'Sax, beam, a t ree). —The beams of a for .the company, with a pit in tho dentre, The adtnis- 
whip are strong thick pieces of timber, stretching across sion to the ordinary part of the bear-garden was One 
the ship from side to side to support the decks and halfpenny. In the reign of James I. it was under the 
retain the sides together. The main-beam is next the protection of royal patent, granted to the holders 
mainmast. The greatest beam of all is called the mid- “ for the sole practising and profit of the fighting and 
•ship beam. When a ship inclines so much to one side combating of wild and domestic beasts in England, for ; 
that her beams approach to a vertical postilion, she is the term of fourteen years." Edward Alleyn, the eeie- 
said to be on her bearo-euds. In the measurement of b rated actor and founder of Dulwich College, enjoyed 
a ship, the term beam is used to signify breadth at the this patent for several years. The practice of granting 
wuleS. (See To NS a OK.) In naval affair*, “ on the a bear-fighting license was abolished in 1642, and the 
starboard beam ** signifies any point out at sea which, hear-maat-cr for the time being committed to Newgate 
viewed from the stern, is at a right angle with the keel, for the crime of threatening to cut the throat of! Any 
.and upon the starboard or right side of the ship. In man who voted his bear-garden a nuisance/*— TWUd 
like manner, * # on the larboard-beam “ signifies on Sports of the World. The feet of the bear are armed 
the larboard or leftside; “on the weather-beam " with formidable curved claws, equally available for 
• aiguilles that side of the vessel which is towards the tearing a carcass or digging up a root. In tho grisly 
wind. bear (Vreut ferox) these claws possess the singu- 

Beam, in Arch., may be either a large .piece of lar property of independent action, each separate 
timber or metal used for sustaining a weight, or to claw being as capable of distinct movement as the 
ooimterBct two equal and opposite forces. Generally, lingers of the human band. The strength of this last- 
it is the largest and principal piece iti a building ; and mentioned auimal is so prodigious, that it can bear off 
om‘ of its most common uses is to support the main an ox or bison weighing a thousand pounds. Should 
rafters. it find a carcass, and, being already full, have no im- 

fi i AM-CoMPASS. (See Compass.) mediate appetite for it, the grisly ‘bear will dig a pit 

IIi’am-Enoine.— A steam-engine which comrouni- and bury it. This propensity to bury is very peculiar, 
elites motion by the top of the piston-rod, being con- Bear -hunters suddenly overtaken by the animal have 
uncled with a beam or lever moving on a central pivot, stretched themselves along the earth and feigned death ; 
i ho other end of the beam being in similar connection whereon the shaggy sexton has immediately set about 
with the crank of the driving-wheel. In the direct- excavating a pit, into which the hunter was rolled and 
jts t.-nri engine no beam is used, the piston working the covered with earth. It is said that wolves, however 
crank. fam ished, will not touch n body buried by a grisly bear, 

ii g im:-Tjie«. (See PibCS.) though they will devour any and tho vilest off al change 

Bean, been {Sax.), the common name for several 1©- may throw in their way. Another peculiarity of the arti- 
guminouft plants yielding pulse. These will be described mol in question is, tlmfc he does not hug his prey. His 
under the names of the genera to which they belong ; claws are broad, of great length, and edgedlike a .chisel; 
thus, for brood-bean, see Fab a kidney -bean, scarlet- Eyeing the object of attack intently for a moment, he 
runner, and haricot (Ehasuoups) ; ordeai-bean (Doli- rushes at it/ rears, and strikes with his tremendous 
cjkas} ; Tonquin-bean (Diftrbyx). fore-paws. Sir John Richardson mentions the case of 

Bran-Cabs u. (See ZTGorBYLLUM.) a hunter who was completely scalped, the skull being 

Bran-Kino, in the early customs, of this country, laid bare, and the hair turned right over the face, by 
was the title of the person who was chosen as king of a Wow of the grisly bear’s paw. The polar bear equ»& 
the social festivals on the evening of the Twelfth-day. in size and strength the grisly Lear ; indeed; Laniont, 
The mode of election is thus described ; — A cake is the most recent of Arctic explorers, was assured by 
baked with a bean and a pea concealed in it* and is the Spitzberyers that a full-grown polar bear would 
divided among the company present, when ho that attack and kill a hull walrus three times its own nizo ; 
receives the boon is king of the ceremonies, and she the bear’s banting tactics being to conceal itself behind 
that has the pea is queen, (See Twelfth-Day.) au ioe-hiliock, and watching till the walrus came floating 
u v««.' post, spring on it# back, and holding on by its teeth 


♦iv n «. past, spring on its hack, and holding on bv its teeth 

Wth thTcake Adi ofolums to the creature's neck, batter in the skull with re- 

wwL W« w*. pouted blows of its tremendous fore-paws. The 

^ ve roiuf bwir h P rt * #Ww bear, whose whole life, almost, is passed on the 

Tb?«t.ftSo 1 slippery ice, has the soles, as well as the rest of 

Must retch as queen of the court Here." 

w.rf.v.y. in some countries, the bear is treated is very curious * 

e * # "r.prrides. When tho Lap starts on a bear-bunt, he does so with 
A like custom prevails in other countries. In France m great a show of solemnity a* if be were going to the 
the twelfth-cake is plain, with only a bean, the drawer funeral of a deurrelativc. \Vhen the bear is disco vered, 
*vf the bean being king or queen of the feast. In and the attacking party are driving at it with their 
Germany, the feast of the Three Kinga (in allusion to. spears, they, the while, chant a supplicatiou that the 
the Wise men of th© East) , on TweUth-night, is of a bear will not take it amiss, and imploring him notto hurt 
similar kind, and attended with similar ceremonies. them , There is no such thing as rejoicing over the death 
Brae, how* (L r mq>),— Bears are generally inhabit- of their enemy. They ore afraid even to mention him 
ftnts of the wooded districts of mountainous conn tries, by name, and allude to him, when obliged , as the* 1 old 
*»d occur in all parts of both hemispheres, with the man in the fur cloak.” Sir John Richardson relates » 
exception of Australia. Of all the carnivora, they are story of an old Indian and his wife, who, while sitting 
the most omnivorous in theif diet, some of them firing on the bank of a narrow stream, looked up to a mou- 
almost entirely on auimal food. Roots, berries, worms, stroua bear faring them on the other rule. Haring ho 
iwecte lespeclahy ants), are equally rdished by the weapon wherewith to attack the animal, tho Indian 
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t»»de an appeal to Its better nature. 41 Oh, bear/ 4 
said be, “ l never did you any harm ; I always bad the 
highest respect for you and all your relations. Pray 
go away and do not molest ua* And the bear went 
away, moved, as the Indian firmly believed, by his 
eloquence. Captain Lyon bae furnished the tollowiug 
account of the hibernation of tbit species of bear, 
derived from an Esquimaux. At the commencement 
of winter the pregnant she-beara are very fat, and 
si ways solitary. When a heavy fall of snow sets in, 
the animal seeks some hollow place in which she can 
He down, and then remains quiet while the snow covers 
her. Sometimes she wifi wait until a quantity of snow 
has fallen, a&d then dig herself a cave : at ail events, 
it seems necessary that she should be covered bv, and 
lie amongst, snow. She now goes to sleep, and does 
not Wake until the spring sun is pretty high, when she 


Beard 


brings forth hex two cubs. The cave by Lhis time has ; group of the Plantigrade mammalia. It is character* 


beast, and will without scruple attack and destroy the 
smaller mammalia. The sloth bear is one of the most 
singular of the family . When first introduced to this 
country, about sixty years ego, it was supposed to be 
a sloth, and was so named. Bewick, In bis ** Quadra* 
peds/ 4 gives a portrait of the sloth bear as an animal 
that bad hitherto escaped the observation of natural- 
ists. It is about the bulk of the brown bear ; but its 
ragged-looking hide gives it the appearance of being 
larger. The fur of the sloth bear is black, with here 
and there some brown spots, aud two white streaks 
under the Bide of the neck, bearing some resemblance 
to the letter V. The cartilage of its nose is capable of 
extension, and the lips of considerable protrusion. 
Its food consists of wild fruits, honey, and white ants ; 
and it generally selects for its home some rocky and 
Solitary cavern. The bear family constitutes a natural 


become much larger, by the effect cf the animal’s 
warmth and breath, so that the cubs have room 
enough to more, and they acquire considerable strength 
by continually sucking. ' The dam at length becomes 
so thin and weak, that it is with great difficulty she 
extricates herself, when the sun is powerful enough to 
throw a strong glare through the snow which roofs the 
den. The Esquimaux affirm that during this long con- 
finement the bear has no evacuations, and is herself 
the means of preventing them, by stopping all the 
natural passages with moss, grass, or earth. The 
natives find and IriU the bears during their confine- 


ized by six incisor and two canine teeth in each jaw j 
twelve molars in the upper, and fourteen in the lower 
jaw ; heavy body, covered with a thick woolly coat ; a 
large head, terminating in a prolonged snout, with 
very extensible lips. The tongue is smooth, the ears 
of moderate size and rather pointed. The feet are 
all pentadactyle, or five-toed, armed with strong claws, 
well suited for burrowing. The tail is whort. Despite 
their enormous physical power, the bears exhibit but 
a small caruivorousdevelopment. 

Beab, to.— To bear down upon the enemy, to have 
the advantage of the wind ; or being to windward, to 


ment by means of dogs, which scent them through the ; approach the enemy by sailing large, or from the 
snow, and begin scratching and howling very eagerly, j wind. To bear in with the land, implies to stear a ship 
As it would be unsafe to make a large opening, a j towards the land ; to bear off from the land, signifies 
long trench is cut, of sufficient width to enable a man to steer a ship from the laud, lest she should accident- 
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to look down and see where the bear’s head lies, and 
he then selects a mortal part into which be thrusts his 
spear. The old cue being killed, the hole is broken 
open, and the young cubs may be taken out by hand, 
as, having tasted no blood, they are then very harmless 
and quiet. Sir Emerson Tonne nt relates, that among 
the Cingalese there exists a belief that certain charms 
are efficacious in protecting them from the violence of 
bears; aud that those accustomed to expose them- 
selves to encounters carry a talisman, either attached 
to their necks or enveloped in the folds of their hair.— 
{Ceylov, foi. i.) The black boar of America ( Urjtux 
ameriammt) is smaller than most of the family. Its 
head is narrower than that of the common brown hear, 
its ears wider apart, its muzzle more prominent, and 
it lacks the depression over the eyes. The fur is com- , 
posed of short smooth hairs, which arc of a glossy 
Mack for the greater part of their length, instead off 
possessing the shaggy and woolly character of the 
comparatively grizzled fur of the brown bear. The 
value attached to the skin of the black bear,— a value 
that has very much decreased, for the skin that once 
fetched from twenty to forty guineas is now worth 
scarcely as many shillings, — and the high esteem in 
which the Indians held .their flesh, caused great Jmvoe j 


ally run aground when under sail. To bear up, or 
bear away, is to change the course of a ship, in 
order to make her run before the wind after she had 
sailed some time with a sidewind. To bear a hand, 
implies to make haste, to use dispatch. 

Bit. as, on the Block Exchange, is a term applied to 
one who, having sold stock or shares which he does 
not possess, is anxious that such securities should de- 
cline in value, so that he may be enabled to buy at a 
profit. The term is said to take its origin from Mje 
story of the man who sold the bear-skin before he had 
killed the bear. The term bar ink is also used to de- 
note a man's opinion that prices will fall, 

Bkah-bvi ri jig. (8ec Haiti :*g .) 

B BA R - B E ft ft V. ( fire A ft CTOSTAJ* BYLOH . ) 

BftAft-GAttPftjr was the sums given to the place 
where, formerly, bear?* were kept and publicly batted ; 
and in the present day it is sometimes applied to a 
rude, turbulent assembly . 

Bbak-Lhsuv*. — Formerly at fairs and country fes- 
tivities onc ef the great attractions was a dancing bear, 
which wo* muzzled and let! about by a man who was 
called the boar-leader. The practice is now abolished 
on account of its dangers. The term of boar-leader, 
however, is still applied in a facetious souse to a tutor 


amongst them. The importation into England in V78d j or guardian who lakes charge of a young man of 
was 10,500 skins, and ascended gradually to 2o,0iki in j wealth or title in his travels. 

IfiOfi, since which time there appears to have been h j Bea&o, beerd (Aug.-Sax ), the hair growing upon the 
considerable decline ; as, in. a tame of exports and i.m- j chin, and other adjoining parts of the iaee, in man; and 
port* of skins into Great Britain, published in the ; sotnetimen, though very rarely, in women. It is thicker 
catalogue of the first Great Exhibition, the- number | than the hair of the head, but longer, when suffered 
of boar-skins is 9,500. Of these, 8,000 are again ex- j to grow, than the hair on the other parts of the body, 
ported ; so that the annual consumption in Great { It is usually of the same colour as the hair of the 
Britain is 1,500 only. It is chiefly used in this countlfy i head, but always the same os that of tbe eyebrows. The 
Tor military purposes ; as for caps, pistol-holsters, Ac. j beard is most abundant, among those of the Caucasian 
For this reason the animal is frequently eaHed the race; and ninny persons, natives of Africa, America, 
"awny ’V bear. Inhabiting the Cordilleras of the j and Australia, have little or no beard. The earliest 
Andes, in Chili, there is a bear called the Hpectacled ! notice on record regarding this manly ornament is iu 
bear (Ur$m omatm), on account of two semicircular j the Bible (Levit. xir, 27), where the lawgiver of the 
marks round tho eyes, reminding the beholder of! Jews warns them not to “ mar the corners 4 ' of their 
spectacles*. This animal is entirely black, with the ; beards, but k> let them grow after the Egyptian 
exception that its muzzle is tawny yellow, and the fashion, leaving a little tuft of hair at the extremity 
Upper part of the breast Inclined to grey. The Syrian j of the chin . These Hebrews, who are as tenacious of 
bear (ifrmi tyriaem) is probably ibe oldest on ancient customs as the Chinese, continue to the present 
record. This bear it was that avenged the scoffing of j day to let the entire beard grow, when xnsurnmg, for 
the children at the prophet Elisha. The colour of the the period of thirty days. The beard was held in great; 
Syrian bear is stated by Some to be brown, and by j estimation among the Jews, as it is until the present 
otbaaSs to be white, spotted with fulvous white. These ; day among the Arabians. ** By the beard of Aaron/' 
change** however, are supposed to have been occa-j or "By the beard of the Jhtophet,” is looked on as the 
the abrasion of the long hair, whereby the most solemn oath of a Jaw or a Mahomednn. Nearly. 
•Woul^Jwr beneath becomes exposed. It is a ravenous j all the Eastern peoples prided themselves upon the 
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fashion and form of their beards ; and we hate it ex- 
pressly on record) that the Assyrians and Persians 
indulged in vftry long; beards 5 and that often, and par- 
ticularly their kings, they.interwove the hair, the lower 
lip, and chin, with matted gold. — (See St. Chrysostom, 
Opera, xi. $78, ed. Mont ; Hill's Ottoman Empire, 
p. 45 , 1709; and Xayard's Nineveh and PereepoLU,.) 
A good many of the anciept Egyptians, and particu- 
larly their kings, are often figured in*the delineations 
of them which hare come down to ns, as entirely with- 
out beards. Beard-oases were often, as in the Mem 
son’s head in the British Museum, employed to con 
deal all the lmir that was permitted to grow on the faces 
of this people. Among the Greeks, and especially 
among the Greek philosophers, this ornament was held 
in high estimation. Athonarus tells us that the Greeks 
wore the beard until the time of Alexander the Hr eat, 
who ordensd his Macedonian soldiery to share it 
off, lest the growth of it might give a ready handle 
to their enemies in battle. Philosophers have nearly 
always affected the beard as a mark of gravity, and 
even venerabicness ; and Strabo tells us that the 
Gymnosophists of India wore it long. Socrates and 
Plato were honoured with the distinction of “ bearded 
master ** by their pupils ; and the origin of the proverb, 
ek pagan oi sophoi (wise men, from their beards), arose 
from this class of wise men among the Greeks in- 
dulging always in this ornament. The Homans wore 
the beard until the 5th century A.ir.c.* when Publius 
Tie inns Mena brought over a colony of barbers from 
Sicily to exercise their profession on the Iloman chins. 
Augustus, and the Homan emperors till Hadrian, 
shaved their beards ; ami PlutaToh says that Hadrian 
allowed his to grow to hide the scars on his face. All 
the imperial personages after Hadrian grew their 
beards. It was customary, on the assumption of the 
toga mrili * among the Roman youth, to consecrate the 
lit st -fruits of their beards to some deity. Homer and 
Virgil, Chrysippus and Pliny the younger, Plutarch 
and btrabo, Diodorus and Juvenal, Perseus and Pru- 
(kntius, nil celebrate this ornament on the faces of 
persons distinguished for the length or whitenesB of 
their beards. The most curious story oflong beards 
is that, of a Middle- Age personage,— John Mayo, the 
bearded by pre-eminence, who was an exceedingly tall 
man, and nevertheless, when he untied his beard, it 
flowed down -upon the ground; and the ernperor 
Charles V. is said to have Wen greatly moused by the 
wind making it fly in the face* of the loTds of his court. 
The Lombards (or Longbeard*) , the early French, the 
ancient Britons, and the Anglo-Saxons after they con- 
quered Britain, all nourished, the growth of their beards 
with peculiar care. The English clergy bv-and-by ( sc « 
Knight’s lint ary qf England , vol. i. pp. 136 and 185), 
probably in imitation of those of Western Europe, 
began to shave the beard, and until the time of Wit- 
liani the Norman, the whole of whose army shaved the 
beard, there prevailed a bearded class and a shaven 
class, a laity, in short, and a clergy in England. When 
Duke William conquered England, he insisted rigor- 
ously upon carrying out the Norman custom of shav- 
ing ; and he thus constrained many of the high-spirited 
Britons rather to abandon their country than their 
whiskers. But by-and-hy they got the advantage of 
their ruthless conquerors ; ana the higher classes in- 
dulged in the moustache, or the entire beard , from the 
reign of Edward III. down to the time of Charles IT. 
Beards of particular cut were often characteristic of a 
profession. Thus, there is the etecletto beard, and the 
epade beard, and the “beard of the general’s cut/* of 
Shakespeare, (See Henry V., iii. tJ.) Taylor, the 
** water-poet/* in his odd, humorous way, thus speaks 
of the beards of his time in his “ Whip of Pride — 

*' Some like a spade, some lilts a fork, some square, 

Some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark 
bare. 

Some sharp, stiletto-fashion, dagger-like. 

That may, with whispering, a man’s eyes outpike/’&c. 

In the reign of Charles II. the entire face was often 
shaven; sometimes aslight moustache was tolerated, and 
sometimes the whiskers or hair on the cheeks was grown . 
In France it went out of fashion in the reign of Louis 
All I., to be inaugurated again by Napoleon’s soldiers, 
itt Russia it was highly fashionable until Peter the 
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Great’s time, who cleaned all the faces in his empire, 
M But such a veneration/* remarks Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
‘•had this people for these ensigns of gravity, that many 
of them carefully preserved their beards fu their cabf- 
nets, to be buried with them, imagining, perhaps, that 
they should make but an odd figure in their grave with 
their naked chins.” During the last fifty years grow- 
ing the whole beard has become very common in most 
European nations. First the practice began in Bona- 
parte's army, then it extended to Italy, then to Ger- 
many* then to 8pai n and Russia, and lastly, to England, 
where it is now very greatly on the increase.— (See the 
Lexicons of Hoffman and Fitiscus, the English Cyclo- 
pedia, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ac.) 

B barer, bair'-er, in Arch., a post, dr brick wall,, 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to support it. 

Bushing, haAr'-ing, in Mar., an arch m the sky 
intercepted between the nearest meridian and any 
distant object* either discovered by the eye and re- 
ferred to a point on the compass, or resulting from 
sinical proportion. It is also used to mark the Situa- 
tion of any distant object in connection with a ship** 
position. Sailors often take the bearings of another 
ship, or some object on shore, to save themselves the 
trouble of referring to the compass. 

Bearing, in Mech., that part of a shaft or spindle 
which is in contact with the supports. Upon the 
correct adaptation of the rubbing surfaces to each 
other depends the value of a machine. If, for exam- 
ple, there should bo much friction between the axle of 
a railway-carriage and its bearings, there would be a 
large amount of power lost in overcoming that friction. 
The mechanical force-— motion retarded— would, ac- 
cording to the received theories of the present day, 
somewhat too hastily adopted, be converted into heat. 
It has therefore been the study of engineers to produce 
bearings which should offer great resistance to pres- 
sure, and, from their smoothness, produce as little fric- 
tion as possible- — lief., Ure's Dictionary of Arte, Manu- 
facture* t and Mine*, edited by Hunt. 

Bearing Notes. —I n the tuning of keyed instru- 
ments, harps, Ac., bearing notes signify those notes 
between which the most erroneous or highly-tempered 
fifth is situate, on which, also, the fwjfis said to be 
thrown. Many tuners begin at C and tune upwards, 
through the progression of fifths, C, G, D, A, E, B, 
GA, 1)A, and Ah, and then stop, and again at C, the 
octave above the former note, and tune downwards 
through the fifths F, BA; and EA, and thus there- 
suiting fifth A bXLb produces bearing note*, owing to 
each fifth having been mode more or leas fiat than the 
system of twelve notes will bear, the leant earn of all 
their errors or temperaments being the diuecJimnn. 
Some tuners are in the habit of throwing their wolf 
into the fifth A 6, DA, and others into that of DA, GA. 

Bearing vuk Belt., an expression conveying the 
idea of excelling in any art or pursuit. He that takes 
the lead in anything, or gains the prize in any contest, 
is said to bear away the bell from the rest of the com- 
petitors. The phrase originated from a custom in 
vogue in the 17 tn century , of giving a little bell of gold 
or silver to the winner of a horse-race. 

Bbasts or Park, or Chase, are, properly, buck, 
doe, fox, marten, and roe ; hot in common and legal 
sense extend likewise to all the beaits of the forest, 
which, besides the others, are reckoned to he hart, 
bind, hare, boar, and wolf, and, in a word, all beasts 
of venery or banting.— Beasts of warren are hares, 
conies, snd roes. 

Beat, or Battkment, beet (Fr.), a transient grace 
or ornament in the performance of a note, denoting 
that a kind of shake is to be made, by beginning With 
the half-ton * below the given note, and quickly repeat- 
ing the given note and that ; on the contrary, the 
shake marked tr is effected by beginning on the note 
above the given one (whether a half or whole ton© 
distant), and repeating the given note and it 
alternately. 

Beatification, hc-iit J 4-Jt-1cai , *eki»i (L. Aeafw*, happy, 
and facia, I make), in the Homan Catholic church, ia 
an act by which the pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed after death. It is the first step to canonization, 
and no person can be beatified till fifty years after his 
death. All certificates or attestations of virtues and 
miracles, the necessary qualiUeafioiis for saintship, are 
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examined by the Congregation of Rites ; and this ex- 
amination often last# tor several years ; after -which the 
pop© pronounce# the beatification. The corpse and 
relics of the future saint are forthwith exposed to the 
veneration of the superstitious, his image is crowned 
with rays, and a particular office is set apart lor him. 
Beatification differs from canonization, in that, in the 
former case, the pone only grants a privilege to certain 
pensions to pay religious -worship to the beatified, 
-without determining judicially upon his state ; in the 
latter case, the pope speaks as a judge, and determines 
#w. cathedra ttpou the stato*»f the person canonised. 

Biiaxiwg, leeV-ing. in Mar. , the operation of makin g 
progress at eea against the -wind in a zigzag line, or 
traverse. Ifc«is generally understood to bo turning to 
^windward in a storm or fresh wind. 

Beating tub Boutros. — On Ascension Thursday it 
is an old custom throughout England for the clergy- 
man of the parish, accompanied by the church ward#- ns, 
to survey the old landmarks which show the bounda- 
ries of the parish. In this perambulation tliey are 
accompanied by the boys of the parish school and their 
master. The boys carry willow wands, with which they 
strike the various boundary-marks. From this prac- 
tice arises the term “beating the bounds." It was 
the custom in earlier times to whip a bov or boys at 
stated places on the boundary-line, in order that t he 
remembrance of the place might not pass away w hen 
he grew up. 

.Beating Time, in Mua», that motion of the hand or 
foot used by performers themselves, or some person 
presiding over the concert, to specify, mark, and re- 
gulate, the measure ofthe movements. If the time be 
common or eqttal, the beating is a lso equal ; as, down, 
left up right, or one down and one up ; if the time be 
triple or unequal, the beating is also unequal ; as, 
down, left up, &c. 

Beatings. — Those regular puls&iive heaving# or 
swellings of sound produced in an organ, by pipes of 
the same key, when they are not exactly in unison, i.c. 
when their vibrations are not pc rfectly eq ual in velocity , 
not simultaneous and coincident, which, as Mr. Kmcrson 
observes, occasions a repetition of noises like »«mo, aw, 
aw, aw, aw, or ya, ya , ya, ya. These are called heat* by 
Dr. Robert Smith, Mr. Emerson, and we believe every 
other math emat ical writer that, not ices the phenomena. 
Bari Stanhope, in a letter in the Philosophical Maya- 
zine, vol. xxviii. p. 150, has laboured to make a 
distinction between the meaning of beats and beating*, 
in order to identify the former with the pulses or ©i- 
bratiofis of the sounds themselves, and to denominate 
the above phenomenon by the exclusive use of the 
term beatimjtt. 

;* BuAXltvh^be^P-i-tudc (Lat. lealUudo , blessedness), 

denote# the highest kind of felicity or happiness of 
which, human nature is susceptible,— that state in 
Which the soul attains the utmost excellence and dignity 
of which it is capable,— the fruition of God in a future 
life. 

“ Above him all the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from his eight received 
Beatitude past utterance," 

Milton. 

The -Beatitude* is a term applied to Christ's Sermon on 
the Mount, from the Ueuednese that he there pro- 
nounces upon certain eh^ 

Beat or Dkvm, in Mil,— Many of the movements 
and mancBtivres of soldiers are indicated by a parti- 
cular method of drum-heating. There is a great variety 
of beats, of which the principal are aa follows j— the 
yymeralj giving notice to troops that they arc t o march ; 
i he a&wmblg, ordering troops to a rendezvous, or to 
join their colours ; the march, is the command to move, 
always with the left foot first ; the tattoo, or toptoo, is 
th© order to retire to quarters. The r&eei!le i» always 
beaten at dawn, and gives notice to the soldiers to rise, 
to the sentinels to desist from challenging, and that 
leave i# given to come out of quarter*. To arms beats 
when Soldiers are dispersed, in order to bring them 
together $ and the retreat ia a signal to retire from 
before ihe enemy ; Use retreat is also beaten in camp 
and garrison a little before sunset, and orders the 
soldiers to retire to their quarters. The alarm gives 
notice of sudden danger ; and the parley demands a 
conference with the enemy. There are several other 
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beats ; such os the chamadft, the long roll, the rogue’s 
march, the pioneer's call, the call to church, Ac. 

Be am.— The audible phenomenon attending the 
sounding of two notes at the same time, which ap- 
proach -within certaiu limits to the producing of a 
concord witli each other, which the late Dr. Robert 
Smith, in his “Harmonics/' has applied, with the 
happiest effect to the practical tuning of instrument a, 
according to any (riven system or arrangement# of the 
intervals. The phenomenon of beats forms also the 
means by which practical tuners unacquainted With 
theory or the exact eomporati re magnitudes of intervale, 
adjust the notes of organs, pianofort es, harps, &c., by 
the judgment of their ear, in the daily exercise of th e 
tuning profession. 

Beatsonla, fteef. so'- »»•«?, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. Frankeniaceoc. The leaves 
ol one species are used at St. Helena a» ^ subetitute 
for tea. 

Beau, bo (Fr.), is applied to one who pays too 
much attention to his dross and personal appearance : 
satirically he has been described as being " a woman 
in every t hing but the sex,— a man in nothing except 
the sex." 

Beauty, bu'-fe (Fr. beatifS).— The Beautiful, the Sub- 
lime, and the Picturesque go to form a portion of every 
theory of taste. No exact definition of beauty has ever 
been given, and we may be satisfied with a sentence 
descriptive of it. Beauty, then, is that which gratifies 
the taste of all. It springs moat aubtilly from our 
capacity of enjoyment, or from our sense, of the 
pleasurable; and hence the unparalleled diversity of 
opinion which has always existed regarding it. The 
view which appears to us liable to fewest objections is 
that of the late Sir William Hamilton, which is as 
follows, lie holds, with Aristotle, that pleasure, from 
which the seuse of beauty ultimately springs, is th« 
invariable concomitant of the unimpeded energy of a 
power. The most general cause# which contribute to 
raise or lower the luteusitv of our energies, and, of 
course, by doing so, to exalt or diminish our sense of 
the Beautiful, in particular, are, — 1. Novelty ; 2. Con- 
trast ; 3. Harmony and Discord ; and 1. Association. 
Taking up the. feelings of man, and viewing them 
entirely as results or «» ©fleets ol this energy, there i# 
» contemplative class of them which springs from the 
combined action of the imagination ana of the under- 
standing, which gives rise to the pleasurable emotion 
which men ordiuarily denominate beauty. The feeling 
of beauty is, then, the result of the combined energy 
of these two powers, the Understanding and the Imagi- 
nation. But how do those powers act? The imagi- 
nation, for example, presents the various object.# in 
various light? to the understanding, which it, according 
to a natural and inalienable law, combines int o a w hole, 
or into a unity. In contemplating a building, for 
example, which is reared pretty high from the margin 
ofthe pavement on which w© walk, the imagination 
at once singles oat its pillars* and turrets, and pin- 
nacles, which the understanding at once, by leading 
irhnir various properties up to its natural unity, pro- 
nounces the one ‘beautiful, perhaps, and the other, it 
may be, deformed ; and this altogether apart from 
their subserving any useful function in the building. 
Let us now' step to the other aide of the street, and 
survey the building from this point of view. Here 
one’s eye cun take in the whole building ; and the mind 
now, instead of merely dwelling on isolated pillars, Ac., 
hastens to take up the whole in its natural way, ami 
pronounces it a beautiful or ugly design. Now there 
are various kinds of beauty, both of detail and of com- 
plexity, observable in this building, which meat be 
dwelt, upon, Take a pillar, for example : any one 
seeing it for the first time would pronounce it abso- 
lutely beautiful, irrespective of its haying been the 
workmanship of human hands, and of it# being probably 
! designed to adorn and support some portion of a 
[ stately edifice. This is the nhmUite beauty of the 
pillar. But when it is regarded in all tbose subordinate 
i tight#, or, it maybe, only in otie of them, this i#r#^vife 
or dependent beauty. It is the latter species of beauty 
which i« variable, not the former. Ail men admit© the 
absolute beauty of a rose, without being told that it he# 
a complex apparatus of organs, all finely adapted to the 
nourishment and propagation of the plant. No doubt, as 
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Boon as the botanist informs us of these circumstances, 
we add this new form <d enjoyment, which has acci- 
dentally arisen round the rose, to oar previous pleasure 
at its contemplation, and enhance in this way our 
©ririual perception of its beauty. But, on the former 
occasion, it was the absolute beauty of the rose which 
we admired ; now, it is the dependent or relative beauty 
of it. Probably, indeed, the gratification which we feel 
tin the contemplation of a beautiful, of a sublime, or 
of a picturesque object, arises from a consideration 
of the individual object before us. No dependent 
feelings, such as those which we have specified, or 
those of the desire of its possession, or of satisfaction 
at being the owner of it, should be allowed to interfere, 
»t least with the free analysis of taste. The greater 
the number of parts in an object which the Imagination 
holds up to the Understanding, and the quick©? the 
latter power can unify them, the greater will be the 
pleasure afforded in the exercise, aud, catterix puribut, 
the more beautiful will be the object. Now, this prin- 
ciple not only affords the rationale of what beauty is, 
it likewise enables us to explain the differences of dif- 
ferent individuals in the apprehension of this quality 
in objects. Thus, if au individual of a quick, vigorous, 
cultivated mind, be presented to a beautiful scene, there 
can be no doubt as to bis judgment of it ; while, if » 
erson of slow, rude, uncultivated powers, as a boor, 
o presented to the same scene, he will likely take no 
interest in it, or, it may be, be may pronounce it posi- 
tively ugly. It is this principle, acting under the pecu- 
liar law of association, which explains all the diversities 
of taste between a Chinese and an Englishman, for 
example. Peculiarities of climate or of historical asso- 
ciation, &c., combine themselves wilh the native sense 
of taste of each nation ; eo that, what one would call 
beautiful, another would call deformed ; and what one 
would, designate peculiarly agreeable, another would 
say was particularly ugly* It is, besides, another law 
of taste, that it is quite a different thing to separate a 
whole into its parts, and to separate a whole into its 
lesser wholes. Thus, nothing but disgust would be 
produced if we would think of anatomizing a beautiful 
thee into its integuments, muscular fibres, and blood- 
vessels, &e. } while we can readily analyze tho same 
face into its various features of brow, eyes, nose, 
chocks, and mouth, and, it may be, put those different 

] »art« together again with more delight than we ana- 
lyzed them. The feeling of pleasure in the Sublime is 
essentially different from the feeling we experience of 
the Beautiful In the latter, one enjoys unmingled 
pleasure ; in the former, this pleasure is mixed with 
pain. Magnitude is an essential condition of sub- 
limity, whereas with beauty it is an impediment. The 
vast, the wild, the formless, are often sublime, while 
they are by no means beautiful. Sublimity is three- 
fold,— the sublime of Space, t he sublime of Time, and 
the sublime of Power. The Picturesque again stands 
in somewhat of a similar relation to the Beautiful as 
the Sublime does. When the imagination and the 
understanding, combined, cannot get forward to that 
ult imate unity in which they rest in the case of the 
Beautiful, and are yet, nevertheless, allured on to 
make the attempt, but always break down among 
the endless varieties which such objects are apt to in- 
volve, each an object is designated picturesque. And 
it is to be remarked, that it is generally those minds 
who have a greater love for variety than unity that 
love the picturesque. They are father men of a 
poetical than of a scientific temperament, who delight 
jo curious old bridges, in old gnarled trees, in 
ruined towers, and in quaint buildings. Such is an 
oetlme of the most complete theory we have of the 
Beautiful, &c., not entirely unobjectionable, yet more 
so than any one else. The following is a rapid view of 
the various theories which have been propounded on 
the subject by men of distinction in their various walks. 
8t. Augustine, who wrote an express treatise on the 
Beautiful, which is now lost, distinguished this quality 
from the useful, and ascribed it mainly to the intellec- 
tual unity given to objects by the raindL Orouzas, who 
cut up Pope's “ Essay on Man," and at whom Pope 
sneered in turn in his “ D unci ad/’ held that it depended 
on the five elements of variety , unity, regularity, order, 
and proportion, Pfere Anofo accepted those elements, 
but distinguished them into essential, natural, and 
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artificial. Lord Shaftesbury, author of the *' Charm* 
teri sties/’ ascribed this feeling to an internal sense; 
while Hutcheson, of Glasgow, who followed Shaftes- 
bury closely, said nearly the same thing. Dr. Gerard, 
of Aberdeen, said it depended on a natural variety and 
uniformity, to which Dr. Beid added the quality of 
novelty. Burke, who wrote a special treatise on the 
subject, said that all objects appear beautiful that bave 
the power of producing a peculiar relaxation of ©»* 
nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certain degree 
of bodily languor and sinking. Diderot, of th© JS&raty- 
clopidie, said that it aro.ve from the idea of relation, 
and the beauty of an object was in proportion to the 
number and the clearness of the relations suggested or 
erccived. Pere Bwfikr held that it consisted in me* 
iocrity or conformity to that which was most usual. 
Alison, in his book on Taste, made all beauty depend oa 
association; and Lord Jeffrey followed in his wake* 
Payne Knight modified this doctrine considerably by 
introducing the primitive and natural beauty of colours, 
sounds, Ac. Kant ascribes it wholly to the judgment ; 
and Cousin ascribed it to the reason acting under the 
forms of unity and variety. Dr. Thomas Brown said 
that it was pleasing as an emotion, and that it was 
always identified with the object, that excited it. Thus 
we have nearly every possible form of this doctrine 
maintained by men of eminence. Some say that it is a 
judgment, others make it a feeling; some say that it 
belongs wholly to the mind thinking, others that it 
belongs wholly to tho object thought about ; some make 
it simple, while others makeit complex ; some aver that 
it is original, while others declare that it is derived. 
The theory of the Pleasurable, briefly described in this 
article, is the only one we know which vindicates its 
own truthfulness by explaining the phenomenon. 

Be avx ii, bee'-ver, that part of the complete helmet 
forming the lower part of the front-piece, which, with 
the avautaiUe, completed the vizor. When the avan- 
taille wttB raised and the beaver lowered, the whole 
face was uncovered; vflien arranged in the contrary 
manner, the face was completely guarded. The avan- 
taille covered the face from the brov?s downward to the 
nose ; the beaver from the chin upwards till it met the 
avantaiUe. Either could be opened independently of 
the other. When it was desirable to obtain a freer 
circulation of air, to eat or drink, while preserving the 
incognito, the beaver was lowered, as most accurately 
described by Sir Walter Scott, when Ivnnhoc, in the 
romance of which ho ia the hero, after bearing down 
Sir Brian do Boia Gmlbert, calls for a bowl ot wine, 
and quaffs it to the confusion of all foreign tyrants. 
When a knight wished, by disclosing his features, to 
make himself known, he raised the avantnille of his 
helmet. 

He aveu (Catior Fiber), a rodent animal easily dis- 
tinguished from the neat of the order by its peculiar 
tail, which is of a nearly oval form, horizontally flat- 
tened. The usual length of this animal is about three 
feet, exclusive of its caudal appendage. In colour, 
the beaver is reddish-brown, sometimes deepening into 
black : the hair is of a glossy and smooth nature. The 
hind -feet are webbed, and adapted to the element in 
which the animal usually lives. The incisor teeth aro 
remarkably hard anil sharp, and act like a chisel. 
According to Sir John Kichardaon, the Indians always 
used these teeth to cut bone and other substances, 
until the introduction of iron caused their disuse. The 
same authority says, “ When the beaver cuts down a 
tree, it gnaws it all round, cutting it, however, some- 
what higher on the one side than the other ; by which 
the direction of its fall is determined. The stump is 
conical, and of such a height as a beaver, sitting on his 
hind-quarters, could make. The largest tree I observed 
cut down by them was about the thickness of ft man’s 
thigh, that is, Bix or seven inches in diameter; but 
Mr. Graham says that he has seen them out down » 
tree winch was ten inches iu diameter.” The sagacity 
and industry of the beaver have been the favourite them© 
of naturalists from the time o f B uffon to the presto t day. 
As food the beaver chiefly prefers the bark of trees 
and such shrubs as the wiuow, poplar, and birch. It 
will eat berries in the summer. It lays up stores of 
food for the winter in the same manner as other 
rodents. This winter supply mainly consists o* «&© 
bark and branches of trees. The northern part of 
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>fortb America is the great breeding-place of the beaver, Bsaykr-tbsk. {Sec Magnoi/u,) 

and ft is there found In coniidcrable numbers. Some Brbmru, or BtRiair. {See Nectihdiu.) 

thousands of their shins are annually imported into Burikins, or Bsbkbktxb, bv>-U-rim t iuChem.* tb« 

this ceantry. When the beavers are numerous, they are term applied by Dp. Kodie, of Demerara, to an alhaH 

found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well as extracted by him from the bark of the oebeem-tree. 

those narrow creeks which connect the numerous lakes Von Plant* and Messrs. Madagsn and Tilley have 

with wiuchNorth America abounds; but the two latter determined its true formula, which is 

are chosen by them when the depth of water and other Its characteristics are that of a highly hbrage and 

circumstances are suitable, as they hare then the bitter substance*. 

advantage of a current to convey wood and other Bjscamhy hekmu' (Dn, 1calm) % jn Mar., a term used 
necessaries to their habitations, and because, in gene* to denote the position of a ship at sea when there 
ral, they ate more difficult to he taken than those that is no wind stirring, or when the current is interrupted 
are built in standing water. The materials marie use by some object so as to render the ship's sails useless, 
of are driftwood, green willows, birch, and poplars, if In this state she lies like a log in the water, because, 
they can be got j also mud and stones intermixed in having nothing to propel her, she con move neither 
aueh a manner as must evidently contribute to the forwards nor backwards. One of the great advantages 
strength of the dam; bat there is no other care or of a steam-vessel is that she cannot be becalmed ; for if 
method observed in constructing tbe dams, except that there be no wind to fill her sails, she cdh always be 
the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and worked by her engines. 

all the parts made of equal strength. The beaver- Beocafigo, or Beccafico, bek-Jca-fre'.ko (Ital., the 
houses are built of tbe same materials as their dams, fig-pecker), the Sylvia kortrmi *, is a migratory sofig* 
and are always proportioned in size to tbe number of bird, which feeds upon insect*, figs, currants, and 
inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four old and six or , other fruits. It is a migratory bird with a very short 
eight young ones. Instead of order or regulation ! body, very nearly the size of a linnet. During the 
being observed in rearing their houses, they are of a ! summer it is a visitor to England, and even Scotland ; 
much ruder construction than their dams; for, not- j but it always departs for a southern climate in Sej>- 
wiibstanding the sagacity of these animals, it lias : teruber. Its voice resembles that of a nightingale ; it 
never been observed that they aim at any other con- j lurks shyly in the thickest foliage, whence its piercing 
venienco in their houses than to have a dry place to notes issue, though the tiny warbler is seldom seen, 
lie on ; and there they usually eat their victuals, which and dies with Bing alar grace. With the ancient ltomans 
they occasionally take out of the water So far are it, was a highly-prized morse), and in our own davit is 
the heavers from driving stakes into the ground when ! one of the rarest autumnal delicacies of the Italians, 
building their houses, that they lav most of the wood j the Greeks, and the French. It is especially well 
cross wise and nearly horizontal, and without any other j prepared iu Venice, where, in autumn, whet* the flesh 
order than that of leaving a hollow or cavity in the j is roost delicate, it fetches in the market four shillings 
middle. When any unnecessary branches project { at the lowest price, ami often commands as high a rum 
inward, they cut them off with their teeth, and throw j as one pound apiece. The Italians have an annual 
them in araoug the rest, to prevent the mud from | feast which they term Becenfioat a. The term beceatleo 
fulling through the roof. It is a mistaken notion to \ is applied rather indiscriminately to different kinds of 
suppose that the woodwork is first completed and then the Sylvia doe, or Warblers, when they are fat enough 
plastered ; for the whole of their houses, as well as to serve at table. 

their dams, arc, from the foundation, one mass of Buck, belc (Ang.-Sax.), denotes a brook or smalt 
mud and wood, mixed with stones if they can be pro- stream of water issuing from some spring or rill. It 
cured. The rand is always taken from the edge of t he enters into the composition of the names of many 
bank, or the bottom of the crock or pond, near r he ' English places; as, Walbcok, Bo limbeck, Ac. The 
door of the house ; and though their fore-paw* are so ! German word bath has the same signification, and in 
amnli, yet it is held close up between them, under their j like manner forma part of the names of various places; 
throat. Thus they carry both mud and atones ; while as, Grieshach, 

they always drag the wood with their teeth. All this Bed, bed (Ang.-Sax.), an article of furniture rpon 
work is executed in the night; and they are so expedi- which to recline for repose or sleep. In the early 
tious, that in the course of one night they will collect ages it was the practice of mankind to stretch thefts, 
as snitch as amountf to some thousands of their little selves upon the skins of animals, which was the custom 
handfuls. As they are frequently Been to walk over of the Greek*, the Homans, and of the ancient Britons 
their work, and sometimes to give a flap with their tail, before the Homan invasion; after which event the 
particularly when phiogiog into the water, this has, skins spread for this purpose ou tbe floor of the 
without doubt, given rise to tile vulgar opinion that apartments were changed for heath and rushes; and, 
they use their tails as* trowel, with which they plaster in the course of time, the introduction of agriculture 
their houses ; whereas that flapping of the tail is no supplied the central Britons with the greater curve* 
more than a habit, which they always preserve, even nience of straw beds. The beds at the inns of this 
when they become tame and domesticated, and more period were filled with the soft down of reeds, and 
particularly so when they are startled. The beaver is those of the Homan patricians with feathers. For 
found in Europe as well as America, although differing many ages the beds of tbe Italians had been composed 
in one important respect, viz., in the building of its of straw; and from them it is probable our country- 
house. Until very recently, it was supposed, that the roen learnt its application. In Wales the beds of ti e 
European species did not' build its habitation like the humbler classes were stuffed with rushes as late as it c 
American heaver, but burrowed along the banks of end of the 12th century, and straw was used in the 
rivers. It is, however, now known that the American royal chamber* of England at the close of the 13th. 
beaver living near the settlements acts in precisely the Bed* appear to have been the chief domestic glories in 
same manner a* it* European brethren, and, moreover, England during the 14th century, and were considered 
that in certain places which are Bccluded, the latter of sufficient importance to be named iu the wills of ottr 
build their house* after the fashion of their transat- sovereigns and tbe chief nobility, Anne, countess of 
Janric friends. At some remote period beaver* are Pembroke, for instance, in 1367, gave to her daughter 
supposed to have been common in Scotland ; and tradi- a bed, “ with the furniture of her father's arms.” In 
tion implies that Beverley, in Yorkshire, took its name 13GB, Lord Ferrer* left to his son his ” green bed with 
from the circumstance of beavers abounding iu the bis arm* thereon ; ** and to his daughter bis “ white 
neighbouring river Bull. (Braid us Cambrensis briefly bed, and all the furniture, with the arms of Ferrers 
allude* to the Welsh beaver in the 12th century. In- and Ufford thereon/* Edward the Black Fringe be* 
deed, considering all the evidence, traditionary and quoathed to his confessor, Sir Hubert de Wolaham, » 
recorded, there is little doubt that the beaver at one large bed of red camera, with his arms embroidered 
time was common in Britain. Even in America, where at each corner ; while to another friend he left another 
it is so abundaut, such is the demued for beaver skins, bed of camora, enriched and powered with blue 
that it is very probable that the writer who may record eagle* ; and, in 1385, his widow gave “ to my dear son, 
its history some few centuries hence, wifi writs the the king, my new bed wf red velvet, embroidered 
history of so extinct animal.— Dallas, Heame, with ostrich feathers of ailvcr, and heads of leopards 
Richardson. of gold." In many parts of the country agricnl* 
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tural labourers now sleep on chuff beds? and in the Bedlam. Beggars. — Great improvement# ^eve 
Highlands heath is very commonly employed. In Italy taken place during late years in the treatment ot 
and France straw beds are still m general me. The the insane at Bedlam or Bethlehem Hospital. Fdr- 
modertt bed is a case or sack of ticking, tiffed with merly a core was seldom effected, and now more 
chaff, wool, feathers, or any other soft material, and than half the inmates are sent out cured. It was also 
placed upon a raised wooden or iron framework, which the enstora in former years to exhibit the patients 
is called the bedstead. publicly in cagevhk® wild beasts. The funds Of the 

Ban, in Geol., the term usually applied to a stratum hospital were very small, and many of the patients only 
of considerable thickness, autl of uniform homogeneous partially cured were sent out with badges of tin oti 
texture ; as in such expressions as ♦* bed of sandstone/* their arms, with an inscription explaining their state, 
“ bed of clay,” Ac. Originally, however, tbe term bed These wretched beings went about seeking charity, and 
referred to im© surface-junction of two different strata. were called Bedlam-beggars, or Tom-o*-Bedlaras. Is 
Ban, in Mining, a term applied to an horizontal layer 1 Klug Lear, Edgar, as poor Tom, simulates before the 
of ore, stone, day, Ac., of considerable thickness. blind monarch that he is a Bedlam beggar. They were 

Bed, Dining (in Antiq., hctm triciiniari* or discu- put a stop to in 1(175, when an order appeared in the 
bitarim *), a couch running round three sides of a fable, London Gazette, cautioning the public not to give alms 
for reclining upon at meals, in us^ among the Greeks to persons pretending to be Bedlam beggars, 
and Homans. These dining-couches or beds were four Bedouins, or Bedoweens, bai’-oo-nt* (Arab., in - 
or flv© feet high, and three of them were ordinarily habitants of tbe desert), a numerous Mahometan 
placed against a square table, in such a manner that race which dwells in the deserts Of Arabia, Egypt, and 
one of the aides of the table remained open and acccs- Northern Africa. It is still doubtful whether they 
fiiblc to the waiters. Among the Romans, the usual belong to the same race as the Arabs or differ from 
number occupying each couch was three; so that the them in their descent, as they do in their manner of 
three couches of a triclinium afforded accommodation living. The Bedouins live at a distance from ditips 
for a party of uinc. It was the rule of Vamj that the and villages, in families under sheiks, or in tribes 
number of guests ought not to be less than that of the under emirs. Their dwellings are huts, tents, ruins, 
Graces, nor to exceed that of the Muses; sometimes, and caverns. With their herds and their beasts of 
however, as many as four lay on the conch. Among burden, which carry what little property they possess, 
the Greeks it was UBual for only two persons to recliue they wander in search of fresh Water and pasture, 
on each couch. They are good horsemen, and generally fond of hunfc- 

Bbd or Justice (fr. lit di jurticc) is, literally, ing. The peaceful tribes exchange horses add fat. 
the seat or throne occupied by ‘the French monarch cattle for arms and cloth with neighbouring nations, 
when he attended the deliberations of parliament. Other hordes are open robbers j and it is dangerous 
Historically, it denotes a solemn proceeding resort ed to to t ravel through their country without a guard dr a 
by the monarch, in order tocarrv some measure Against passport, which the different chiefs sell. Terrible en- 
the will of the parliament. If any royal decree was connters have been the consequence of travellers 
opposed by the parliament and t he king insisted upon refusing to part with their property without resistance, 
carrying it, he proceeded to bold a lit dt justice, i. e. Notwithstanding this, even the predatory Bedouins 
he went to parliament in person, attended by the chief hold the rights of hospitality sacred ; and the most 
officers of his court, and there, mounting the throne defenceless enemy is sure of their protection if they have 
(#1), caused the decrees to be registered in Ids presence ; once allowed him shelter. But the EedOuin considers 
and decrees so registered were considered of greater everv one his enemy who is not his brother, kinsman, 
authority than decisions of parliament. The last bed or ally. Ever careful of his own safety, he attacks no 
of justice was held by Louis XVI. at Versailles, Sept, camp or caravan without being sure of his superiority, 
20th, 1737, at the commencement of the French revo- To a determined resistance he yields, and saves him- 
lution.in order to enforce upon parliament the adoption self by speedy flight. A terror to the neighbouring 
of certain obnoxious taxes. nations, the rapacious Bedouin lives in a state of con- 

Bbdcu ameer, Lords of tub, ore officers of the tinuai watchfulness, — poor, ignorant, wild, rude, but 
royal household under the groom of the stole. They free and proud of his liberty . lie is remarkable for 
are usually twelve in number, and wait a week each a temperance in food amounting almost to abstinence, 
in turn upon the sovereign. The groom of the stole Bed-straw, {See Galium ). 

(oniy attend Q his majesty on state occasions. There Bsr, be {Ang.-Sax.). — Under this name, in England 
are, also, thirteen grooms of the bedchamber, who alone, arc included about 2o0 species of insects of the 
likewise wait in turn. During the reign of a queen, ord. Uymenoptera. They are divided into two large 
all these offices are held by ladies. The appointments groups, — the Andrenui/r and the Apid<e. The species of 
are in bbe rdyal nomination, and they all have salaries Andrenida are very extensive, and most abundant in 
attached to them. At present (1802') her Majesty has the Spring, The females construct their nests under- 
eight ladies of the bedchamber, and three extra; nud ground in a singular manner. Usually selecting a 
eight bedchamber women, and one extra. In 1839 Sir sandy situation/ they burrow in the ground to the 
Robert Feel, on forming a new ministry, made the on- depth of about eight or nine inches. This hole, which 
usual request to be permitted to change the ladies of the is cylindrical, is only of sufficient dimensions to admit 
bedchainber, a request which he said circumstances the bee. The bottom, with the aid of some glutinous 
justified, This being declined, lie resigned his pre* substance, is made tolerably smooth. This labour 
micr&hip. accomplished, — and, considering the soil is onlyre- 

Bkde-jiousb, beed^house (Sox. bede, a prayer), was moved a grain at a time, it is no email labour,— -it acts 
a name given to an hospital or almshouse, from the forth in search of pollen . This the bee procures from 
poor people who enjoyed the benefit of them being ex- flowers, and carries to her cell on her bind legs, which, 
pectea to pray for their benefactors. Hence, abode-man ore th ickly covered with long hairs. W ith the add!- 
was one who lived in a hedf. house, or was supported tion of a little honey, the pollen is made into a small 
by the funds appropriated for that purpose. paste-ball, in which the egg is deposited, and the 

Bedesman, or Bedxman. (Sea Beadsman, and mouth of the cell hermetically sealed. In time the 
Bedk-dousk.) . . egg becomes a larva, and devours the pollen in which 

Bedlam, bid'dAtn, a corruption of Bethlehem, the it has been enveloped ; the larva turns to a pupa, and 
name of a religious house iu St. George’s Fields, then the next transformation prodnoes a bee. It, 
London, which, after the dissolution of the religious however, remains in a torpid state till the next year, 
houses by Henry VIII,, was converted into an hospital The Apida are a more important group ; and the habits 
for lunatics, but still retained its former name. In 1676 of the species belonging to it are more variable than 
the old building was taken down, and a new one erected the Andt'cnida. To this group belongs the hive or 
in Moorflelds, at tbe cost of nearly £17,000, In 18H honey-bee, which demands particular attention. In 
this second hospital was taken down, and the patients the earliest records may be found notices of this insect, 
transferred to a new and more commodious building, Xenophon, who lived more than 2,000 years ago, and 
erected in St* George's Fields© having accommodation who is famous for his remarkably clear and perspicuous 
for 108 patients ; and in 1838 a new wing was added to narrative, makes particular mention of it in connection 
it, capable of accommodating 186 additional patients, with the injury his men received by eating honey o. 
The whole buildings now cover, it is said, 11 acres. been which had fed on deleterious plants. Both Am* 
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totiaand Virgil were observers of itej habits. Pliny 
tells m that the philosopher Axifitomachua spent fifty- 
eight year* in investigating bee-nature ; ana Fhilisons 
devoted the whole of his life to this branch of study. 
Indeed, from the time of the earliest philosophers down 
to the age of the pious Dr. Watts, it has been a favourite 
theme. The principal modern labourers in this field of 
science are Swammerdam, R&aumur, Bonnet, Bchiraeh, 
Thorley, Hunter, and lastly, and greater than all, the 
blind naturalist Brands Buber (l7o(> to 1831), The 
patient and ingenious investigations of 3Iul>er were the 
means of bringing some most important evidence on 
the nature apd habits of the bee before the world, 
which had hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. But the subject is far from exhausted ; 
and although it has engaged the atteution of nu- 
merous men of science since Huber’s time, it is still 
at the present time (1802) a subject cm which the rays 
of science, guided by the hand of some future skilful ex- 
plorer, may throw considerable light. Lotus, however, 
be thankful to those men who have devoted their whole 
lives to the investiga- 
tion of so humble a 
particle of animated 
nature, and take a brief 
and rapid survey of the 
result of their labours. 
A beehive contains 
three classes of inha- 
bitants, — the working- 
ksss, the draw#, and 
the third order, repre- 
sented by only one 
member, * — ilie oue fin- 
lee. The first class is 
the most important. 
They are believed to be 
undeveloped females ; 
co naequen tlr, incapa- 
ble of taking part in 
the reproduction of 
their species. The 
drones are the males, 
and exist hut for the 
nropagutiou of their 
hind. The queen-bee 
is the mot her -her of the 
whole colony, and lays 
about 200 eggs a day 
through the w hole sea- 
son, from early spring 
to .September. The 
anatomy of the work- 
ing-bee forma -on© of the most interesting portions 
ot entomology, Its body is about half an inch in 
length, of a blackish- brown hue, and is covered with 
thick hairs, which serve the insect for the purpose of 
collecting pollen. The moat singular part of the body 
is that which is called the proboscis. This instrument, 
if eaaaally observed, appears to be a single tail, and 
formerly It was considered so to be by naturalists. Ex- 
amined through the microscope, however, it appears a 
slender projection composed of some forty cartilagi- 
nous rings, fringed with fine hairs. It is farmed offive 
parts, a central stalk, and four lateral ones,— two on 
each aide. The central part, used for collecting honey, 
Is aided by the fringed hairs lapping up, like u tongue, 
anything to which the proboscis is applied, and then 
conveyed to the pharynx, or honey-bag, whence, in due 
time, tt is disgorged into the cells of the comb. The 
structure of the other portions of the mouth are beau- 
tifully adapted to their several uses. The be© has 
three pairs of legs, the anterior ones being the shortest, 
and the posterior the longest. The latter have a cup- 
like cavity on the fore-leg, which the bee uses to con* 
turn the pollen it collects. The legs are all covered 
with hairs, and more particularly the ones which carry 
the pollen. There is a pair of hooks attached to each 
foot, which enable the bee to walk ou the roof of the 
'Tdy®.;. It was clearly demonstrated; by Huber that re- 
spiration was as essential to the boa’s existence as that 
or any warm-blooded nmuml, Situated behind the 
wings orb spiracle*, or air* openings, winch admit air 
for tbe purpose of oxygenating the circulating system. 
Sibat these spiracle* were the instruments ot respira- 


tion, Huber proved by iramermpfr* bee in water * so 
long as the air-openings were free, the insect lived i im- 
mediately they were placed under water, the hubbies 
which escaped from them proved their use, and the beo 
oenaed to exist. The abdomen contains the honey -bag, 
the stomach, the wax -bag, the venom-bag, and the 
sting. The honey-bag, though occasionally called the 
first stomach, .far not used for the purpose of digestion j, 
it k a small bag, about tlio sire of a pea, with two 
pouches behind, and is properly only an enlargement 
of the gullet. This receptacle receives the honey from 
the proboscis, us already stated. A small passage 
thence leads to the stomach, which receives and digests 
the food of the bee. It was formerly supposed that 
the wax. of the bee was the pollen elaborated in the 
stomach, and afterwards ejected by the mouth. The 
celebrated an atornigt dohn H unter discover >d two small 
poaches in the lower part of the alxlomen ; and it was 
found that the wax is derived from the saccharine 
matter consumed by the bee* and that it ia secreted 
from \ essds on the surface of these pouches. After the 
wax has remained there for a time, it appears exter- 
nally in scales, usually eight in number, below the me- 
dial rings of the abdomen, and is removed by the be© 
itself or one of its fellows. One of the most important 
and beautifully developed organs is the .sting, which 
lies close to the abdomen. Viewed through the micro* 
scope, it presents one of the moat elaborate and exqui- 
sitely denned pieces of mechanism to be found in tb© 
wondrous workshop of Nature. It consists of two 
long darts, adhering longitudinally, and protected and 
encased by one sheath. The fineness of this apparatus, 
may be shown by the fact that the sheath itself, which 
is not nearly so sharp as the darts, placed under a 
magnifying lens exaggerating its proportions som© 
two hundred fold, is, towards the point, quite invisible. 
When wishing to use the sting, the sheath is first pro- 
tracted and inserted ; then the two fine darts follow, 
and are also inserted. The puncture being made, 
tile poison is conducted in a groove to the end of the 
sheath. And now the most singular part, of the busi- 
ness follows. The long dart# are armed with nine or 
ten barbs at. the end, and this prevents them from 
being too quickly withdrawn. Immediately the poison 
flows in, the darts are withdrawn, and the deadly liquid 
has a cavity to enter, winch soon festers, and produces 
death. The nature of the poison is not known; it, 
possesses, however, a. certain acidity, which will 
redden vegetable blues. With regard to the other 
senses of the hoc, the evidence ia far from satisfactory. 
It has five eyes in ail,— three on the top of the kejiif, 
and two in front. Springing from between the latter 
are two tubes, curving outwards on each side : these 
are called the antenmv, and serve the insect for the 
ordinary purposes of vision. Tb© anfennai are ex- 
tremely semi the, and, indeed, the most useful organa 
of the bee. By their aid it builds its cells, feeds the 
young, and stores the hive. They arc also used as a 
medium of recognition with its kind. The combs of a 
beehive comprise a congeries of hexagonal cells, built 
by the bees as a receptacle for honey and for the nur- 
series of their young. Jvach comb in a hive is com- 
posed of t wo ranges of cells backed against each other s 
the base, or partition, between the double row i» so 
disposed as to form a pyramidal cavity at the bottom, 
of each. There .la a con tinned aeries of those double 
combs in every well-filled hive, the spaces between 
them being just sufficient to allow two bees, one on the 
surface of each comb, to pass without touching. Bach 
cell is hexagonal, the six sides being perfectly equal. 
This figure injures the greatest possible economy of 
material and apace, The outer cages of the cells are 
slightly thickened, in order to gain strength. The 
same part is also covered with » beautiful varnish, 
which is supposed to give additional etrcngttu Thu 
construction of several combs is gcncraWy going on #t 
the same time, No sooner is the foundation of one 
laid, with a lew rows of cells a Hacked to it, than a 
iccond and a third arc founded on each side. parailel 
with the first; and so on* till tbo hive is filled, tb© 
combs which were commenced first being always in 
the most advanced sute^and, therefor©, the first com- 
pleted. The design of every comb is sketched out, 
and the first rudiments hod, by a single bee. This 
foundress bee forms a block oat of a rough mass of wax. 






drawn partly from its own resources, but principally 
from those of other (mum, which furnish wax from small 
snot, in which it has been secreted, that are situated 
between the segment* of fhja body of the bee, taking 
out the plates of wax with their hind-feet and conveying 
it with their fore-feet to their mouths, where it ia 
moistened, and rendered soft and ductile. The mass 
of Wax prepared by the assistants is applied hy the 
foundress bee to the roof or bottom of tho hive, and 
thus a slightly double convex mass is formed. When 
of sufficient sire, a cell is sculptured on owe side of it 
by the bees, who relieve one another in the labour. 

The eells intended for the drones arc considerably 
larger, and more substantial, than those of the work- 
ers" and being formed subsequently, they usually 
appear nearer the bottom of the comb. Lost of all Bee- sate*, be-e'+ter (Merops apiaater ) . — These 

arc built the royal cells for the queens: thes<? are birds are found in largo numbers in the southern and 
situated in 4ho very centra of the hive, and number eastern provinces of Eun>pe and the northern districts 
from three to twelve. When the cells are ready, the of Africa. They build their nests in clay and stttud 
queen begins to lay her eggs. Tho fecundation of tho banka, and as- 
queen-bee is very extraordinary. It has been pretty sociate so 
clearly ascertained that no connection takes place closely toge- 
with the drones in (he hive. The question naturally ther, that the 
ii rises, why this targe number of drones in a hive "F earth appears 
Huber’s investigations have to a. certain extent cleared like a honey- 
eway the mystery. According to tins eminent naturalist, comb. There 
fecundation takes place by contact in the air; and it is some ana- 
is consequently essential that the number of drones logy between 
should be large, that the queen-bee may be sure of meet- these birds and 
mg them when going abroad. One intercourse is sufli- the swallows ; 
cicut to render the queen-bee fruitful for two seasons. It indeed, in the 
is estimated that she gives birth to KKMKK1 bees in a neighbourhood 
single season. The eggis which are to produce working- of the Cape, 
bees are laid first. These nr© carefully watched ; and, where they £5 
when they are hatched, the larva is fed with mixed most abound, 
honey, pollen, and water, by what are called mtrte- they arc called 
whose whole work is to nurse the young bees, by tho Dutch 
Not until ele vcti months have elapsed in laying work- mountain swal- nisK-EflEB. 

ing-eggs, does i\w mother -bee commence laying the male lows. In certain parts of Africa they aye much ro- 
und royal eggs. The nursing of the latter is managed speeted by the . natives, who have a belief, that by 
on a grand *ca!e. The 'royal larva disdains simple following one of them, the discovery of a store of 
honey or' pollen : it must have rich jelly, and in such honey Will be the certain result. They are larger 
quantities that her highness’s cell ia saturated with it. than the common swallow, and have a long and 
This waste is rather contradictory of the bee’s fru* slightly -curved beak. Their colour is a blending of 
gfUity ; bu t bees are wonderfully loyal creatures. From white, nnd brown , and gr een, 
the egg to her majesty bee, the whole time occupied Bexf. (Sec Food, Akim it.) 

in the metamorphosis ia about sixteen days. Now the Bbrf-kati-k, a gen. of birds only found in Africa, 
bees only require one queen at a time; indeed, most This bird belongs to the ord. Inscssores, tribe Cbntro#- 
monarchical institutions would find it extremely moon* tree. They have short bills, swelling towards the point, 
venient to have more. So these newly -hatched majesties and square at the base. They subsist upon the lame 
must be kept confined until the throne is vacant. There of gadflies, which t hey find \in the hides of buffaloes, 
is also Another important reason why they are not set camels, and other large quadrupeds . They perch upon 
«t large. When two queen -bees meet, it is 'certain the? backs of these animals, and I)r. Livingstone .'states, 
death to one. At the same time they caunot manage with regard to one of the species,— the buffalo-bird, 
without a queen ; and each time a swarm take their de- that as their sight is keener than that of the buffalo, 
parture, a queen is always at tluhr head. There are gene- they sec the approach of danger first. When the 
rally too many royal boos; hence, when they are brought buffalo perceives that the birds are flying away, he is 
together, a fight endues, uud the number is diminished, warned that he is in peril, and begins to look around 
Perhaps the ’most singular phenomenon in bee history him. Tho beef-eaters are sometimes .called ox-peckers, 
is the 'making of a queen. On extraordinary occasions, Beef-fates*?, Imf'-e-fer, a name popularly given 
when the hive by some accident is deprived of a queen, to tho yeomen of the guard. Difference# of opinion 
nnd destitute of royal larva*, a wonderful provision is exist as to the origin of this tern ; but it is generally 
resorted to. One of the working-larva is selected, derived from the French bujfiitiisr, from their waiting 
deposited in a royal cell, fed cm the same food which is at the royal table on great occasions.. They were first 
administered to the royal larva, and it ultimately be- constituted by Henry VI L in 1485, and have continued 
comes a queen. The' only explanation t hat can be as aroyaUxistiiutionj and withueuriy the same costume, 
given is., that the peculiar food provided has the effect to the present day. 

rendering the honoured insect fertile. Towards the Bk*e Tea, beef 4 c 1 , » light soup or broth made from 
begitmittg of August, e good atock of eggs having been OX-flesh, 'In all preparations of soup, the raw meat 
laid, the drones are no longer required; and w inter, should be put into cold water, which should be very 
Jong and dreary, is before the industrious bees. What gradually brought to the boiling point. By this means 
must be done with the lazy ones ? They are massacred the j uices of the flesh are extracted from the first 
by the workers. A buzzing commences in the hive; moment, and, with these, lactic and phosphoric acids, 
the hcaty drones and the nimble workers grapple and two of the principal components of the gastric Juice, 
hog ; but the strength of the luxy drones avails them The best, method of preparing beef tea is to take finely* 
nothing ; the sharp stings of the workers pierce them chopped raw beef, as lean as possible, and allow it to 
through, and presently tho ground is heaped with the soak for ten minutes or more in its own weight of cold 
slain. The law relating to bees ie peculiar. The water ; then heat it gradually to boiling. Alter boiling 
insects ore, according to Blaofcstone, wild by nature : far two or three minutes, it should be strained through 
bitt, when hived and properly reclaimed, are regarded a cloth . When properly seasoned, at makes one of the 
in the nature of property, belonging to the person on very beat soups that can be made,— 22$/*. Mrs. Bceton » 
Wbbste ground or soil they have ewarroed. In support Book ofJIovsekotd Mumgemeiit, 
of Hiis doctriue, Bkckstone^efcra to the Charter of Beepwooo. (See Casuabiwa.) 
the Forest, # Henry III. c. 13, which allows every Beehive, beehive (Aug.-, Sax. hvfe, a hwse).-?A 
freeman to be entitled to the honey found within his term applied to the habitation of bees, They are 
■■ ■ ■ m . • . . 
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own woods. The qualified property winch may be thus 
held iu bees cwitmhee while the swarm remaiih) ilm 
soil, and, in the event of flight, so long as the bamer 
can pursue it. Indeed, so clearly are they considered, 
in law, of the nature of property, that it has bdfpi- 
decided in England that bees may be the subject of 
larceny. According to Scotch law, as propoundedby 
Mr. Dr skint*, bees who abandon their hire without 
being observed and followed, are understood to have 
recovered their original liberty: any one,.. in such & 
cnee, may hive and claim them. In the illustration upon 
the preceding page are figured I. the queen-bee; 
II. the droue ; III. the working-bee. For details of 
management, see Beehive and ICkkpihq of Beks.) , 
Bkkck. ' * . ™ , 
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Boehive-Houso 

usually ramie of straw or wood. Tho former substance 
is most common, as the honey is liable to melt in 
wooden hivea during hot weather. Glass hires, or 
hives with glass doors or windows, so as to observe 
the motions of the bees, are now much used, and in 
Greece and Turkey the hives are principally made of 
earthenware. The shape of a beehive is not of ranch 
consequence, but it is considered ofimportance to have 
the hive so constructed as to be enlarged above or 
below at pleasure. Beehives should always he situated 
iu the neighbourhood of flowers. Honey made from 
heather-flowers ia much esteemed in Scotland; and 
when the season of the heather-bloom corues on, a 
large number of hives are removed to the moors and 
hills. In Eftypt hives are removed from place to place 
on the Kile in barges, in order to reach the places 
where particular flowers are in season. Beehives are 
usually about eighteen inches above the ground, and 
are generally protected with a shed or straw' hood, to 
protect the bees lrom the rain. 

Beehive-House, a terra employed to distinguish 
small, round, stone huts which are found in Ireland. 
They are very rudely built, and are supposed to 
Ira the relics of the most ancient architecture of the 
island. The doors have flat tops, and are wider down 
below than above, as in the buildings of 'Egypt. 
Wh^n a beehive -house is found alone, it is mostly near 
the site of an ancient oratory. This favours the notion 
that they were the dwellings of the priests. When two 
or three beehive-houses are clustered together, they are 
usually connected by a passage, and arc often under- 
ground, resembling' the Piets' 1 houses or earth huts 
found on the north-east coast of Britain. Enins of 
beehive-houses exist in the western islands of Scotland . 

Beeuastxb, one who keeps bees. (See Kuunx y of 
Bees.) 

Bekk. (See Ale. Brewing* Porter.) 

B Kf.BL A CTS . ( See Alt h ova e». ) 

Hbkb-Mokey, ieer'-moM-e.-^In the year 1S00, the 
duke of York induced the English military authorities 
to add one penny per day to the pay of the British 
troops while ou home service, in lieu of the beer and 
spirits which had formerly been issued. This allowance 
received the name of “ beer-money ; " and to this day 
it figures as a distinct item iu the military accounts. 

Bee tin a, Ic'-vhti,, iu Bot., a gen. of grasses nearly 
allied to the Bamboo, but differing from it in having 
the seed inclosed in a fleshy pericarp. Two species 
are known, both natives of the East Indies. 

BEESWAX, bee*'- muc. — This substance has been 
investigated by numerous chemists. 1 1 appears, from 
the researches of Jlrodie, that nut is a true animal 
secretion ; for bees fed on sugar only, continue to de- 

E osit it in large quantities. At ordinary temperatures, 
eeewax is » tough solid yellow substance, having u 
specific gravity of tHKS , and fusing at about When 

exposed to the air in thin slices, it becomes bleached ; 
but nitric acid is generally employed for this purpose. 
Chlorine cannot be used for this purpose, as it in 
eliminated in suffocating fumes of hydrochloric acid 
when the wax is burned. Wax consist# chemically of 
ray Heine, insoluble in boiling alcohol ; eerine, a crystal- 
line substance dissolved by boiling alcohol; and eero- 
leine, which is dissolved in cold alcohol. Wax is im- 
ported in large quantities from Germany, Bussia, 
Portugal, Zanzibar, East and West Indies, and North 
America. The wax from these countries bleaches 
readily; while that from Gambia, Cuba, and the Ga- 
boon, seldom reaches a good colour ; notwithstanding 
which, the major portion of wax imported into England 
comes from the first-named locality. The process for 
bleaching wax is pimple but tedious. The wax is cut in 
pieces, melted, and agitated with a small portion of 
very dilute sulphuric acid, which facilitates the sepa- 
ration of impurities. When perfectly clean and bright, 
it is sliced by a cutting-machine into very thin shorts, 
and exposed to light and air for eight or ten weeks, 
during which time it is renralted once or twice. (»SYc 
Cawdi.es, Vegetable Wax.) 

Beet. (See Beta.) 

Beet-Pet (Anthmyin Hcfai), an insert not so 
large as a common fly, which deposits its eggs ou the 
leaves of beetroot or mangel-wurzel. When the 
lame leave the eggs, they devour the soft parts of lira 
leaves, giving the plant a suarcbed aud blistered up- 
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pearance, It is a dipterous or two-wJuged insect, amt 
belongs to a genus whose larva) infest and feed ttpoa 
the roots of cabbages, turnips, Ac. \See CaSbagil- 
Plt, Turnie-Fly, Potato-Flt, ) 

Beetle, bee'M.—Thi* term is frequently used to 
designate the Jorge tribe of insects called Searabathfa*, 
but it is more frequently and correctly used an the 
name of those insci-.* which are covered with a strong 
horny substance, unit have the abdominal pert of the 
body guarded by two sheaths, under which the wings 
are folded. Hence the word ia often used in works 
oh natural history as the ordinary designation for 
coleopterous insects. This, however, is not correct, 
as it would bring under the title of Beetle, canfharides, 
weevils, fire-flics, &c. (See the articles Colroptlra, 
Scarab .bides. Stag- Beetle, TioKR-fthETtB, Bom- 
ba KD IER-BfETLE, B UttYt 5 G ■ B.K KTLB, GOLIATH- IfX K- 
tlb, Hose-Beetle, Ac. , 

Bk'sxlb-Stoweh. — In a cliff composed of shale, at 
Newkaven, as well us upon the beach in the vicinity, 
there are found certain indurated nodules of day iron- 
stone. These minerals are selected by the lapidaries 
of Ed inburgh [to be fashioned, into articles of ornament ; 
as, letter-weights, Ac. When highly polished, these 
stones present u very attract ive appearance. The term 
is said to have owed its origin to a fancied resemblance 
of the nodules to a fossil beetle. Although some of 
these minerals exhibit proofs of an animal origin,—* 
fossil fish, for instance, — the nucleus of the nodule# is 
never that of a fossil beetle. 

Ukjetu.no, a process applied to cotton shirting, 
in which the yarn is so treated as to give the doth 
a hard appearance, in imitation of linen.' It was first 
employed upon linen shirting. A number of wooden 
stampers, placed in a row, strike upon the cloth ns is 
pHMSt** under them, producing the effect required, i be 
engravings given at tigs. 1, 2, and 3, on the next and fol- 
lowing pages, represent uu improved form of machine 
for the production of ornamental or other figured fabrics 
by pressure from corrugated or indented surface -rollers 
of various patterns. The improvement consists in the 
peculiar construction and arrangement of suitable 
machinery for giving to woven fabrics a glossy finish 
similar to that which is now produced hr lira ordinary 
stamps in the machines called beetles. This invention 
also relates to improvements in arranging or applying 
steam or fluids to such purposes, thereby giving a 'cer- 
tain pressure to the rollers employed in tho improved 
beetle, as also for a combination of nieoliunica! ar- 
rangements necessary for tho construction of a rotb r- 
m angle, with sufficient to produce the operation of 
beetling. The engravings on lira next page represent 
a front el ovation and an cud elevation of ttm machine, 
with tho same letters of reference applying to similar 
parts. A A are coat -iron stand and frames, having 
side-claw projecting bearings, ft ft, wish two central 
horn-shaped ones, A carrying the pressure-lever links; 
C C are bush-bearings for the journals of the beetling 
rollers I) and E, which rotate horizontally with cacti 
other in opposite directions ; FF is lira roller upon 
which the cotton, fabrics about to undergo the beetling 
process are w ound ; GG is the pressure-roller mounted 
iu the lever-link motion-head Hit, upon the central 
horn-standard./, in a maimer subsequently explained ; 
I.i* the shaft upon which the pressure-roller revolve*; 
KK, two connecting-rods on each side of the machine, 
attached in vertical positions aL the top to the links 
H H, and at their lower ends to the weighted levers 
IX; M is the centre stud upon which the levers It L 
radiate ; N N are two spherical -shaped balls or 
weights for giving pressure to the roller G, through 
the medium of the levers LI, assisted by tbeir own 
gravity ; O is the bearing on which the eouooeting- 
rods K K move; P i« an intermediate crank motion- 
rod coupling the two way link-shafts V It, and giving 
motion horizontally to the horizontal rest-bars T T 
through the quarter-way links S H, in gear with the 
same; U U are two spur-wheels mounted upon tho 
beetling ri die r-flh alts f) amt E, in gear with a pinion 
V, on the driving-shaft ; WX is a long hand-lever, the 
object of which is to raise the different rollers from 
their heels by it in the manner hereafter explained . 
Having thus far described the various arrangement* 
and parts of which tbisrinvention consists, it is neces- 
sary to explain its mode of working, and the mnnexoua 
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advantages that may result from its application to the 
various purposes for which it is intended. Steam or 
othgr motive power is in the usual manner first applied 
to the driving-shaft W, which is mounted in a bracket 
bearing against the standard-framing, as represented 
in the engraving } whilst the other end is similarly 
mounted against h wall or other convenient place, anH 
when driven by the action of steam, it causes the ' 

rollers, it is then passed between the beefUng-roifor# 
B and E, which are furnished with peripheries such 
as are seen i» the two engravings on the next pa|(»;$ 
these are embossed or checkered in different patterns, 
corresponding to the rollers employed. The fabric# 
are then taken from the rollers, and replaced byotnera 
during the working of the machine, and the operation# 
effected. The pressure to which the fabrics are e*> 
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pinion V, on the end which takes into the spur* wheels 
tf U, to propel the same, and thereby give the required 
motion to the machine or apimratus duriug the pro- 
eeoa of beetling. It must be observed that the cotton 
fabrics about to be mangled or beetled are first wound 
upon the roller V j to accomplish which, the roller has 
to be removed or taken out of its place, which is per- 
formed in the manner herfafter explained. Having 
completed the operation Of winding the cotton on the 


posed by the constant rotation of the rollers between 
which they pass, ia produced and carried into effect as 
follows :*— The roller GG, with its movable link-bear- 
ings on each side centred on the horn-shaped standards, 
are caused, through the medium of the side connecting- 
rods K K, to receive the entire weight of thelevere 
L L, in addition to the weights H H on the ends, and 
consequently offer a sustaining pressure to the fabrics 
during the process of beetling. On the other handy 
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when it becomes necessary to supply the apparatus 
with plain oottoa fabrics, und remove those already 
beetled, the levers 3L L, which are represented' as 
ha vine holes at one end for the employment of any 
suitable or convenient tackle, are to be by such means 
raised, the action of which will have the effect of 
racing also the head-link* and pressure-roller, end 
thus, by removing the weights, enable the roller be- 
neath to be lifted out of its sent and placed in one of the 
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-end claw-bearings (Bfi), as represented by the dotted 
litws. The mode of effecting this part of too operation 
will he readily comprehended by reference to ilg. 2, 
where TT shows a bar of iron horizontally -placed on 
«aeh side, beneath the journals of the roller F, form- 
ing a rail or table upon winch they are to be moved. 
When a downward morion of the lever handle is given 
toy the operator, it causes the coupling-rod l*, through 
the medium-links P K, in connection with others on 
the same shaft, in gear with the rest, -bar TT, to move 
upwards horizontally, similar to thg action of & parallel 
rule, and raise the rollers F or B out of, or into, their 
respective places, by enabling the rollers to be rolled 
along them when disengaged from their bearings or 
seats, and carefully lowered into their places, in readi- 
ness for the next operation. From these observations 
it* will toe seen that, first, , the levers k L are to be 
raised in the wanner which will cause the roller G(i 
to be also raised through the medium of the connect- 
ing-rods K K, when the pressure will be removed from 
the lower rollers, and which will enable them to be 
raised to the required height, so as to transfer them 
from one seat or bearing to another, and thus allow 
the fabrics to be changed by removing those already 
hating undergone the process, and supplying the other 
roller with plain ones. The patentee, although be de- 
scribes and sets forth the employment of the side 
lovers, yet does not confine himself exclusively, am 
other and equally effectual means may be applied with 
the same advantages,— such as steam pressure, liquids, 
or otherwise ; and in many cases the weight of the 
rollers themselves might be found sufficient to give the 
required pressure, without other intervention. The 
next obieet to which the patentee directs attention, 
is to the improved mode of constructing roilcr- 
snnuglea, which consists of very nearly the same 
arrangement of rollers, the only apparent difference 
toeing the introduction of a flexible lever or spring, 
firmly fixed to the standard upon which the pressure* 
roller is, mounted, being brought to »<*t upon the mrae 
to any degree of force toy the application of a hand- 
wheel and screw-spindle supported in bearings sui tably 
nrarogrd. To the end of the screw -spindle two fixed 
tttud* ore attached, between which the lower end of 
the flexible lever or Spring is introduced, so that when 
the spindle is screwed to or from the centre of such 
st^bdard carrying the roller, the pressure is applied, 
toy reason of the standard moving from, a centre with 
toe roller under an clastic pressure, thus given by the 
forwU®d or backward application of the screw hand- 
• 240 


wheel spindle. The patentee states that cast-iron 
rollers may be employed for dry articles ; but for damp 
ones, bell-metal would be found better adapted. One 
of the advantages derived from this system of man- 
gling, is the small space the machine occupies, 
together with the accommodation which it offers by 
being placed within a piece of furniture having drawers 
for the purpose of disposing' of the various articles 
when so muuglcd. That which the patentee claims as 
new in this invention are,— first, the 
employment of rollers having indented, 
grooved, checkered, or undulated sur- 
faces or peripheries, for producing toy 
pressure corresponding marks or im- 
pressions therewith upon cotton or 
other fabrics ; secondly, for the general 
arrangement of parts constituting the 
act ion and construction of the stud im- 
proved machinery ; thirdly, for the 
employment of water or other finida 
wit bin t he aforesaid rollers, to act inde- 
pendently of other pressure apparatus, 
such m the Jong levers shown at LI, 
tigs. 2 and 3 ; also for the application of 
aleum to such purposes, causing, in the 
usual manner, by its expansion within a 
cylinder, a pressure to to© exerted upon 
the rollers, and at the. sumo time that 
such application should he available for 
the purpose of taking off and removing 
the pressure when required,— the same 
means employed for the one being found 
effectual in performing the other; 
fourthly and lastly, for the us© of the 
numerous patterns as applied to cylin- 
ders employed in the process of beetling or otherwise. 

Calendering.) 

Beetroot Svgab. (,?<yr Srn *«.) 

Hkvaka, or Bfffa.na, hc-fn^nO. a corruption of 
Ifpipkamn (Epiphany), is the name of a custom which 
prevails in Florence and ot her parts of Italy on Twelfth' - 
night. Bclurni is said to have been an old woman, who, 
when the w ise men of the East passed toy. was busy in 
cleaning her house, and excused her sell from going out 
to see them, on the ground that she would sec them on 
their return. They, however, went home another way, 
and she is said to be still mi the outlook for them. She is 
carried iu effigy through the streets, amid great shout- 
ings and rejoicings. It to. generally supposed to be a 
remnant of some Middle- Age mystery ceremony. The 
word is also used as a bugbear to frighten children. 

Bkpfkgi, or Bj 3 i.¥*v, Ltf'.frwuw, a movable tower 
used in ancient, and Media* val (doges. It was as high 
as the walls of the fortress to be besieged, and wo* 
composed of various stages, the highest one being 
provided with a drawbridge, which could too let down 
upon the ramparts of the place attacked. (Similar 
towers, but lower in height, w#e used for covering 
tli© approach of troops. They all moved on wheels, 
and were either pushed forward or drawn with ropes. 
They were used toy J ulius CUvsar in Gaul ; and at the 
siege of Jerusalem the Crusaders made a heffroi, put 
it toget her at a short distance from t he walls, and then 
pushed it up to the ramparts. A befi'roi was also mad© 
by the royalists in the time of Charles 1., when attack- 
ing a fortress held toy the roundhead#. It wrh, how- 
ever, captured, before the king'# party could make 
use of it. In more ancient times, theft© movable 
towers were often covered with raw hides, to protect 
the inclosed soul i era from the boiling oil, &e. They 
were often provided with a battering-ram. 

Beg, or Bur, Ac./, is a Turkish title, literally signi- 
fying lord or chief, and is applied generally to governor# 
of smaller districts, higher military officers, and other 
persons of rank. 

Beggar, A^/'-yar, is one who solicits charity. Thor© 
must necessarily exist in every country certain per- 
sons who have not the means, ability, or, perhaps, the 
■will, to earn a livelihood for tluwn*©lvc% and. who arc 
thus dependent for Automtetio© upon the charity of 
others. These constitute the poor; whew they have 
to solicit charity, they are beggars. In the Levities! 
law, Moses made atoumkant provision for the poor ; 
but he does not appear to say anything with respect 
to beggars. The first express mention of them occurs 
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in Psalm rix. 10, and from that time they are fre- 
onently mentioned in Scripture, During the time of 
Christ, mendicants sore found sitting in the streets, at 
rite doors of the rich end *t the gates of the Temple ; 
bnt there do not appear to bare existed at that time 
vagrant beggars, or those who solicit alms from door 
to door. During the early and middle ages of our era, 
'mendicity prevailed to a great extentfand several re- 
ligious orders sprang up who derived their subsistence 
an this way. There is much in the life of u beggar that 
fenders it tq many persons preferable to one of labour ; 
and hence it is necessary for the state to limit or sup* 
press it. In England, the earliest statute of t hat hind 
Was made in the 23rd year of Edward III, (1349), and 
it enacted, ♦‘ That, because many valiant beggars, as 
long as they may live of begging, do refuse to labour, 
givmg tiicnreelvea to idleness and vice, and sometimes 
to theft and other abomination, none, upon pain of 
imprisonment, shall, under the colour of pity or alms, 
give anything to such as may labour, or presume to 
favour them in their sloth ; so that thereby they may 
be compelled to labour for their necessary living." In 
137*5, corn plaints are made by the Commons that ser- 
vants and labourers quitted service on the slightest 
cause, and then led an idle life in towns or wandered 
in parties about the eouoirv, “ many becoming beg- 
gars, others stair-strikers, but the greater number 
talcing to robbing;” and by 12 Rich. II. c. 3, it was 
enact ed, ‘' That no servant or labourer, bo ho man or 
woman, shall depart, «t the end of his term, out of the 
hundred, rape, or wapentake where ho ia dwelling, to 
serve or dwell elsewhere," without special license t 
“and if any servant or labourer he found in any city 
or borough, or elsewhere, wandering without such 
letter, he shall be taken and put in the stocks’, and 
kept until bo hath found surety to return to bis ser- 
vice, ©rito serve and labour in tbo town from whence 
he came," The same statute declares that every person 
that goefch begging, and is able to serve or labour, it 
shall be done of him as of* him that depart©! h out “ of 
the hundred or other place without letter testimonial, 
as afore is said ; ’ ' and "that beggars, impotent to 
serve, ahull abide in the cities and towns where they 
bo dwelling at the time of the proclamation of this 
statute; and if the people of the cities and towns will 
not or may not suffice to find them, that then the said 
beggars shall draw them to other towns within the 
hundred, rape, or wapentake, or to the towns where 
they were born, within forty days after the proclama- 
tion made, and there shall continually abide during 
their lives.” The statute 27 Henry VIII. «. 13, after 
stating that “ vagabonds and beggars have of long 
time increased, ami daily do increase, iu great and ex- 
cessive numbers,” enacts that justice* of the peace and 
other officers shall, within tbo limits of their authority, 
grant letters to aged, poor, or impotent persona, au- 
thorising them to beg within a certain prescribed 
limit; and if any one be found begging beyond his 
limit, or without such letter of authority, ho shall be 
Hot in the storks or whipped. Able-bodied persona, 
found bogging or vagrant, to bo taken to the next 
market-town, or other place most convenient, and 
there tied to the end of n cart and beaten with whips 
throughout the same till tbo body be. bloody ; and, 
after such punishment, ** he shall bo enjoined* upon 
his bath, to return forthwith tbo next straight way 
to the place where he was born, or where he last 
dwelled the space of three years, and there put him- 
self to labour like ns a true man oweth to do.” Five 
years later another act was passed, providing that 
mayors, bailiffs, and other head officers of cities, 
towns, and parishes, shall most charitably receive 
And provide for such poor persons or sturdy vaga- 
bonds as shall come into their districts, and shall 
succour, relieve, and keep the said poor people by way 
of voluntary charitable alms in such wise ns none of 
them shall of necessity be compelled to wander and go 
openly in begging ; and also shall cause the said sturdy 
vagabonds and valiant beggars to be set. and kept to 
continual labour in such wise as they may get their 
own living with the continual labour of ‘their own 
hands. For absenting themselves from such labour, 
they were not only to be again whipped, but to have 
■** the upper part of the gristle of the ear clean cut 
©if; M and such a one afterwards apprehended wander- 
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iag in idleness to be indicted and tried at the next 
quarter sessions j and, if found guilty, shall be Ad- 
judged to suffer death as a felon. It further provides,, 
that children above five and under fourteen years of 
age were to be taught some craft by which they might 
get their livings when they came of age. Notwith? 
standing these severe enactments, the numberof iclle- 
beggars mid vagabonds seems to have increased; and 
1 & 2 Edw. VI. c. 3, after repealing all previous enact- 
ments, declares that every loitering and idle wanderer 
who shall refuse to apply himself to honest labour i*> 
to be taken as a vagabond; and if he continue idle, 
and refuse to labour, or run away from work set him 
to perform, he is to be branded with the Tetter V, and 
be adjudged a slave for two years to any person who- - 
shall demand him, to be fed on bread ana water and 
refuse incut;, and caused to work in such labour, how 
vile however it be, as he shall be put to. by beating, 
chaining, or otherwise. If he run away within the two 
years, he is to be branded in the cheek with the letter 
8, and adjudged a slave for life ; and if he run away 
again, he is to suffer death as a felon. Provi- 
sions were made by this statute for impotent beggars 
and children, similar to those under 27 Henry VIII. 
The number of vagrants, however, seems still to have 
increased ; and Strype relates, that letters having bean 
issued by the privy council to the sheriffs of the differ- 
ent counties to search for and apprehend “all vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars commonly called rogues or Egyp- 
tians,” 13,000 ** masterless men ” were taken up. In 
1 306 a hook was published, entitled “A Caveat, or 
Warning for Common Curse tors, vulgarly called Vaga- 
bonds," by Thomas Harman (reprinted I8U), which 
gives a curious and graphic account of the hordes of 
idle vagabonds who then infested the country. Ho 
classes the mule vagabonds under fifteen separate de- 
signations ; the female under nine. In the former 
case he begins with the “ Hufllar,” as being: ‘"the wor- 
thiest of this ucruly rabblcmont/* “ The Upright- 
Man ” is the “ second in sect, of these rainging rabble- 
ment of rascals." The third is “ the H ooker or Angler*’* 
described as a “perilous and most wicked knave/' 
The fourth ia a rogue, “neither so stout or hardy a* 
the upright man/* The fifth, a “ Wild Rogue/* is 
“ more subtile and more given by nature to all kinds of 
knavery than the other/ 1 6.“ A trigger of Trammers/* 
or Horse-stealer; 7. the Polliards or Clapper-dogens ; 

8. ’Praters; 0. Abraham -men; 10. Fresh -water 
Planners* whose “ships were drowned in the great 
plain of Salisbury;*' 11. Counterfeit Kranks, who 
counterfeit the failing sickness * 12. Domraerars; 13. 
Drunken Tinkers; 14. Sw adders, or Pedlars; IS. 
•Tarke-tnen and Patricios. All of them, both men and 
women, are described as thieves by profession, and as 
living most dissolute and licentious lives. They have a 
slang language of their own, of which the writer gives 
a specimen in a dialogue between two of them; and 
he further gives a long list of the most notorious and 
wicked street-walkers “ that are living now nt this pre- 
sent, with their true names, as they be called and 
known by/* During the reign of Elizabeth various 
attempts wore made to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and suppress vagrancy; and various statute*' 
were passed on the subject. In some of these the 
notion of a parochial fund for the relief of the poor, 
and the principle of taxing the parishioners for that 
purpose, are distinctly recognized. It was seen* that 
in order to justify severity against vagrancy and men- 
dicity* it was necessary to provide the means of re- 
lieving that destitution which was the ready and 

{ dausihle excuse for both, as well as to provide labour 
or able and sturdy beggars, and to compel them to 
work. Hence it was enacted, that in every city, town, 
or other place that may be appointed, a competent 
stock of wool* hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff, he pro- 
vided by taxation of the inhabitants* and given out to 
be wrought by the poor ; and that houses of correction 
be established. The statute 39 Elizabeth, c. 3, pro- 
vides for the appointment of overseers of the poor in 
each parish* who are empowered to raise, weekly or 
otherwise, by taxation of ©very inhabitant and every 
occupier of lands in the said parish, in such competent. 
Bum and sums of money as they shall think fit, a con- 
venient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and* 
other necessary war© and stuff, to set the poor on work#- 
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and also competent sums of money for and towards 
tbo necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, Wind, 
and such other among them being poor and not able to 
work ; and also for the putting out of suck children to 
be apprentices, &e. This act was followed by the 43 
Elizabeth, c . 2, which is the foundation and text-book 
of English poor-law, and under the provisions of which 
all relief of the poor in England and Wales has been 
administered for more than two centuries and a half. 
(For an account of this and the subsequent statutes 
bearing upon the provisions for the poor, nee Poqb 
Law.)— Ref* Nieholl’s History of the English Poor 
Law ; Elackatpne’s Commentaries, by Kerr. 

Beggar my Neighbour. — A simple and easy game 
at cards. The whole pack is dealt out to two players, 
and the cards are held with the backs upward ; each 
player then turns up a single card in turn. When you 
play an ace, your adversary must give you four cards ; 
three for a king, two for a queen, and one for a knave; 
and when the requisite number are laid down, you win 
the trick, and place the cards so won at the bottom of 
those in your hand. If, however, your opponent turns 
lip an honour while paying for that which you have 
previously paid, you must pay lor it in a similar man- 
ner, according to its value, and so on until a complete 
payment is made on either side. The player who first 
exhausts his adversary's hand, and gets all the cards 
into his own, is said to beggar his neighbour. 

Beohabds, beg'-hards , in Keel. Hist., was a name 
applied to a certain eluss of half- monks who followed 
the third rule of St . Francis. By some the name is 
derived from St. Begga, by others from the old German 
verb heggen (now begehren ), to beg, and hardt or hart, 
hard, with importunity. They arose in Germany in 
the beginning of the 13th century, whence they spread 
into the Netherlands, France, and Italy, where they 
were known as liizodti and liocanoti. As they belonged 
to no monastic order, they were regarded as laymen ; 
and, from their irregular mode of life, they were looked 
upon with disfavour, and subjected to persecution. It 
. formed a kind of refuge for heretics and persons of 
loose character, so that it came to comprise a number 
of sects or bodies who differed widely from each other 
in their opinions, discipline, and mode of life,— some 
given to prayer, others to profligacy. At length the 
Begbards were compelled to disperse, or to join the 
orders of the Dominicans or Franciscans. In the 
Netherlands, where they preserved a better character, 
they continued to subsist longer ; but there they dis- 
appeared about the end of the 14th century. 

Bkgi/erbeg, bai’-lrr-bai, is a Turkish title, literally 
signifying prince of princes, or lord of lords, und is 
applied to the governors-geiieral of provinces who are 
next in rank to the vizier, and have under them several 
begs, agfts, &c. In particular, the governors of Rou* 
meiia, Anatolia, and Syria, have this title. 

Begonia, be-yo'-ni-d (so named after Michel Begon, 
a French botanist), in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. 
ord . Begoniacem. The species are nati ves of tropical 
regions, but many are now cultivated as ornamental 
plants throughout Europe. The leaves aro oblique or 
unequal (more developed on one side of the midrib 
Hum on the other), and are often richly tinged with 
crimson. The flowers are of a delicate pink colour, and 
grow in cymes. The young stems and leaves of the 
species B.matabarica and tuber ona are used as potherbs 
lii the countries where they grow wild. Of the nume- 
rous species which adorn our conservatories, B. argyro - 
etigma and discolor are perhaps the most beautiful. 
The first of these, the silver-spotted begonia, w’as 
brought to this country from Brazil in the early part 
of the present century ; the leaves, which are long and 
pointed, are red beneath and spotted with white above. 
Ji. dwcolor, or two-coloured begonia, is a Chinese 
species, and is remarkable for the very rich crimson of 
the imder-sarface of the leaf, which is short and broad. 

Begoniaceas, be.-go-ni-ui^te-e, in Bot., the Begonia 
fain., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub- 
class Monochlumydeat, consist) ng of four genera and 160 
species, natives chiefly of India, South America, and 
the West Indies. The species are herbs or low succu- 
lent shrubs, with alternate leaves which are oblique at 
the base and have large dry stipules. The flowers, 
which grow in cymes, are unisexual, the perianth 
coloured, with four unequal divisions in the male flower, 
JMri' 


and five or eight in the female. The stamens arenume- 
rous ; the fruit is membranous, winged, three-cellod, 
bursting by slits at the base ; the seeds are very small. 
The plants are more remarkable for their handsome 
leaves and neat flowers than for useful properties. 
They are reputed, generally, to possess astringent 
and bitter qualities, and occasionally to be purgative. 

BkGPies, bef-udtus, in Reel. Hist., were a) class of 
women who, without taking any vows or follow-ng the 
rules of any order, united themselves together for de- 
votional or charitable purposes. They appeared in Ger 
many and the Netherlands as early as the 11th century, 
and are said to have taken their name from St. Begga. 
They lived generally in small separate cottages, under 
the direction of a superior, and were distinguished 
from the rest of the laity only by their industry, piety, 
and secluded habits, and their great attention to the 
education of the young. They continued to exiBt in 
Germany to the time of the Reformation, and in the 
Netherlands down to the close of the 18th century. 
There are still to be met w ith in some parts of Holland, 
Belgium, end Gcrmuny, what are called Beguinen. 
hduser; but these are little more than almshouses for 
poor spinsters. The most famous is at Ghent, which 
is said to comprise 000 inmates, who devote themselves 
to attendance on the sick and the education of young 
fern ales. 

Beheading. (See Decapitation.) 

Behemoth, be'-he-moth, an animal of great strength, 
described in Job xl. 15 — 24, and nowhere else mentioned 
in Scripture. Commentators are very muck divided 
as to what animal is meant. By some it is understood 
to be the elephant, by others the hippopotamus ; the 
general opinion seems to bo in favour of the latter. 

Bkhseenites, be(r)'-me-nilen, a religious sect which 
flourished in Germany and other parts of Europe in 
the 17th century. They took their name from Jacob 
Belmien, Boehme, or "Boehm, a celebrated German 
mystic or theosophist, born near Gdriitz, in Upper 
Lusutia, 1575. llis parents being poor, he received 
but little education, and learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker. Naturally of a serious turn of mind, he was 
given to studying the Holy Scriptures ; and that pas- 
sage seems deeply to have fixed itself upon his mind, — 
“ My Father in Heaven will give his spirit to them that 
ask him." He then gave himself more earnestly to 
the study of divine things, and became the subject of 
divine revelations. On one of these occasions, in the 
25th year of his age, he says that he was surrounded 
by a divine light; and viewing the herbs and grass in 
the Holds in his inward light, he saw into their essences, 
uses, and properties. In like manner, ho had reve- 
lations of God, nature, *he creation, evil, &c., which 
ho embodied in his rumernus writings. 11s death 
took place in 1624. It was po part of Bellmen's inten- 
tion to found a sect. Ilia object was merely to exhort 
Christians to true and pure lilt;, and to instruct them 
in the mysteries of the true faith. Ho himself lived 
and died a genuine Protestant, a member of the Lu- 
theran church. Formerly the doctrines of B eh men 
were viewed with great contempt by all but his own 
immediate followers ; but latterly this unlettered 
ruHtio, this man of earnest principle and pious heart, 
has come to occupy a high place among the philo- 
sophers of hie country. Hegel places him at the head 
of modern speculative philosophers, and Tieek and 
Novalis were enthusiastic admirers of his writings. 
Professor Maurice, in his article on Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy (Encydopa-dia Metro polUanu) t 
says “ that his obscurity was in a great degree the 
effect of unacquaintance with scientific language; but 
that through it ail may he traced deep thoughts re- 
specting God and man, by which philosophers might 
be greatly profited.” After Beninen’s death, Ilia 
opinions spread over Germany, Holland, anti England. 
His works were translated into English by the cele- 
brated William Law, of Oxford. Henry More has 
written upon the views of Bellmen, and it is RUid that 
many autograph extracts from the works of Bek men 
were found among the papers of Sir Isaac Newton* 
During t he Commonwealth, the doctrines of Behmen 
spread greatly in England much to the annoyance of 
the Puritan clergy. Richard Baxter describes the 
Bchmcnitcs as men of greater meekness and more 
self-control than any of the other sectaries. Though 
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Behmen baa still many devoted admirer* in the present 
day, especially in Germany, the Behmenites, as a re- 
ligious sect, may be said to be extinct. It is impossible, 
within the limits of an article like the present, to give 
an intelligible account of the system of Jacob Behrnen, 
and wo must therefore refer the reader to Vaughan’s 
Hours with the Mystic*, or Francis Octley’s Memoirs, 
4v. q/V. Behmen, Northampton, 178& 

Bat no , bet'-im/, is a term used in philosophy to de- 
note whatever lias a being or existence, either actually 
in the outer world, or ideally in the mind itself, Not 
only have the fictions of our mind a being, but even, 
according to some philosophers, nothing can be said 
to have a being. 

Beiuah. (See Bairam.) 

Burr, bite, an Arabic word signifying a tent, hut, 
or other aUbde of men. It corresponds to the Hebrew 
be Ik, and forms a frequent compound in the names of 
places ; as, Beit-al- Hardin, the ‘ house of the sanctuary,' 
or ‘sacred house/ 

Bst and the Dragojt, bel, is the name of an apo- 
cryphal and uncanonical book of Scripture. It was 
always rejected by the Jewish church, and is extant 
neither iu the Hebrew nor Chuldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was so s hence. St, Jerome 
terms it " the fuble o( Bel and the Dragon." 

B nr, AT, bi'-lai', in Mar,, signified to Iks ten a rope by 
winding it several times round a cleat, belaying-pin, or 
clevel. 

Belaying- P i ws are wooden pins, made of ash and 
turned SR a lathe, 1(1 inches long and 1 J inch in dia- 
meter at the upper end. 

BKLKMNtTKS, be 1 -lem-nitea (Gr. helemnos, a dart), 
in Geol., fossil remains of extinct naked cephalopoda 
allied to the squid and the cuttle-fish. They are btuml 
in large numbers in the Chalk and Oolite, generally us 
straight, solid, dart-liko stones. These relics ol‘ crea- 
tures which thronged the seas of the secondary period 
have ever been objects of wonder, mid the’ wildest 
speculations have been advanced to explain their origin. 

T he popular names for them, such as devil's fingers, 
spectre-candles, arrow-heads, picks, and thunderbolts, 
indicate the diderent views takcu of their nature by the 

ignorant. To 

century the 

gm'sgcs which 
BELEMNITX^. were called 

forth from time to time appear to us to be scarcely 
less absurd than the popular beliefs. It was said 
to be a product of electric action, and given the 
learned name of lapis fulminant, or thunders tone, 
According to other hypo theses it was a stalactite, a 
Crystal, petrified amber, and lastly, when fossils began 
to be looked upon as actual organic remains, it was 
hrid to be t he tooth, or perhaps the spine, of some 
unknown creature. It is now* known to be the internal 
bone or shell of a ceplmtopod, and corresponds to the 
slender and insignificant pea of the common squid. 
Although the most common belenmit es are mere taper- 
ing stones, some have been found so well preserved 
that naturalists have been aide to form from them a 
vivid image of the living mollusk. “The belemnite,” 
writes the unknown author of “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
■' is an elongated conical shell terminating in a point, 
and having, at the larger end, a cavity for the residence 
of the animal, with a series of air-chambers below. 
The animal, placed in the upper cavity, could raise or 
depress itself in the water at pleasure, by a pneumatic | 
operation upon the air-tube pervading the shell, Its 
leotacula sent abroad over the summit of the shell 
searched the sea for prey. The creature had an ink- 
bag, with which it could muddle the water around it, 
toprotect itself from more powerful animals; and, 
strange to say, this has been found so well preserved, 
that an artist has used it in one instance as a pigment 
wherewith to delineate the belemnite itself?’ One 
genus of the Belemnite family, called Belemnoteuthi*, 
and occurring in the Lias and Oolite, is occasionally 
discovered with the remains and impressions of the 
•oft parts ; namely, the mantle, body, and tentacles. 


Be wry, be-leef’, in that state of mradin whichono 
acquiesces in some truth, real or supposed. No doubt, 
every man in the world who believes in anything, even 
the most superstitious idea that ever found credence, 
docs so because he has some kind of a vague percep- 
tion that the object of his belief is real and true. Blit 
the act of belief itself lias nuzzled the wise throughout 
all ages exactly to describe its character. One man 
alleges the act is intellectual, another say* it is moral, 
a third affirms that it is emotional, and a fourth, 
who is likely as near the truth us any of the previous 
three, avers that it hours all those various characters 
at different times, and when applied to ^different sub- 
jects, Now it is intellectual, now it is moral, anon it 
is emotional ; and it is us easy to describe it os it is to 
give a definition of instinct or of intuition. The reason 
of this apparent obscurity in the meaning of ibis word, 
is because men have no more general term that they 
arc accustomed to apply to the same object, It is, 
accordingly, impossible to pet behind belief, so as in- 
telligibly to describe its character. It Is emphatically 
“the light of all our seeing.” There are, jproperly, 
four sources from which the sound beliefs of men aro 
made up 1st. there is intuition or instinct ; 2nd. 
(here is our ordinary experience; 3rd. there arc our 
scientific convictions, derived from the exercise of the 
two sources of knowledge, deduction and induction ; 
■Kh. there is testimony. These constitute the sources 
of our real convictions; but feeling hnd imagination 
Lave a great share in giving rise to illusory notions 
and superstitious beliefs in the minds of men. Man is 
responsible for every belief, realtor illusory, which be 
maintains, provided, always, it was possible for him to 
discipline himself properly in the various kinds of know- 
ledge in which he exercises his beliefs. This arises 
| from the fact that we have all power over our minds in 
directing them to one object or another of study ; and 
if this act, which is admitted on all hands to be volun- 
tary, be really so, for every voluntary act we commit, 
either directly or indirectly, wo ure entirely respon- 
sible. Belief is, no doubt, indirect in its connection 
with the conscience, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
irresponsible. Lord Brougham broached the irre- 
sponsible view of belief some years ago, in an inaugural 
address aa lord rector of the Glasgow University ; 
since which time it has been much discussed by in- 
quirers into such matters. 

Believehs, be-lee'-rera, an appellation first given 
to the disciples of Christ, but, t owards the close of the 
1st century, applied to those Christians that had been 
admitted into the Church by baptism, in contradis- 
tinction to cateohumens who had not been baptized, 
and, consequently, were not entitled to church privi- 
leges,, At present, the word is commonly used as sy- 
nonymous with Christians. 

Bell, bel (Sax, hellan, to bawl or bellow), a me- 
tallic instrument which gives out a musical sound, 
caused directly by its own vibrations. The use ot 
bells in religious ceremonies is of great antiquity. 
Amongst the Jews the high priest wore small gold bells 
on the hem of his 
tunic. The prac- 
tice of tinkling a 
bell at the raising 
of the host proba- 
bly owes its origin 
to this circum- 
stance, Large 
bells were first 
introduced into 
the Christian 
churches at the 
town of Nola, in 
Campania, about 
A.n. SOt) ; and 
Benedict, abbot 
of Wearmouth 
end Jarrow, first 
employed them bell. 

in England m . 

a.t>. 080. Formerly all largo bells were used only tor 
religious purposes, and were manufactured by the 
monks. The process of casting was made a religious 
ceremony; and, when complete, they were sprinkled 
with water and christened. A set of bells in penst** 
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‘harmony is called *' a maiden peal.'* Slight defect* in 
'the tone of a bell can be remedied afterward*. If the 
eound is too sharp, the bell is turned thinner ; if too 
fiat, the diameter of the bell i* lessened by cutting the 
edge. The quality of a bell depends very much upon 
its shape. Bells with very fine tones have been made 
of glass ; bnfc the nature of the substance is too brit tle 
to admit of constant blows from the clapper. Steel 
bells also give a good sound j but the vibrations only 
last for a short time. Ringing changes on peals of bells 
has always been a favourite amusement in England. 
It is reckoned that twelve bells would give 47#, 001,(100 
changes, which would take ninety-one years to ring at 
the rate of two strokes to a second. Dr. E. Beckett 
Denison, Q.C., in his discourse on bells, delivered at 
the British Institution, furnishes the following list of 
‘bells, with their respective weights ; — Moscow, cast in 
1736 (broken), 260 tons (?); another, 1817, 1,10 tons (?); 
three others, 10 to 31 tons; Novgorod, 31 tons ; Alumtz, 
17 tons, IS cwt. ; Vienna, cast in 1711, 17 tons, 14 cwt.; 
'Westminster (Big Ben), cast in 1856, 15 tons, Si cwt. ; 
Erfurt, cast 1407, 13 tons, 15 cwt.; Westminster (Sf. 
’Stephen), cast 1858, 13 tons, Iflf cwt. ; Sens, 13 tons (?); 
Paris, cast 1080, 12 tons, 16 cwt.; Montreal, cast 
1847, 12 tons, 15 cwt.; Cologne, cast 1448, 31 tons, 
31 cwt. ; Breslau, cast 1507, 11 tons; Gbrlitz, 10 tons, 

17 cwt. ; York, cast 1845, 10 tons, 15 cwt.; Bruges, 
cast 16S0, 10 tons, 5 cwt.; St. Peter’s, Rome, 8 tons; 
Oxford, cast 1680, 7 tone, 12 cwt.; Lucerne, oast 1636, 
7 tons, 11 cwt.; Halbcrstadt, east 1457, 7 tons, 10 
cwt.; Antwerp, 7 tons, 3 cwt.; Brussels, 7 tons, 1$ 
-cwt. ; Dautzic, cast 1453, 6 tons, 1 cwt. ; Lincoln, cast 
1834, 5 tons, 8 cwt.; St. Paul s, cast 1716, 5 tons, 
4 cwt. : Ghent, 4 tons, 18 cwt ; Boulogne, new, 4 tons, 

18 cwt..; Exeter, cast 1675, 4 tons, 10 cwt. (?) ; Old 

Lineoln, cast 3610, 4 tons, 8 cwt. ; fourth quarter- bell, 
Westminster, cast 1857, 4 toua. Xu the founding of 
the great bell of Moscow, which is fractured after the 
manner shown in the annexed engraving, a great deal 
of gold und Bilver are said to have been thrown in as 
votive offeringa. The metal has been valued at 
,£66,565. “ Big Ben," the largest bell in England, 

was cast in 1866 by Messrs. Warner, of Durham, 
under the superintendence of Dr. E. B. Denison and 
tlic Rev. W. Taylor, at mi expense of £3,343. 14e. 0d. 
The composition was 22 parts copper and 7 tin. The 
diameter was 9 feet, inches ; the height 7 feet, 10& 
inches. The clapper weighed 12 cwt. This bell, having 
been found to be cracked, was broken up at the close 
of the year 1857, and in the following year Messrs. 
Meare. of Whitechapel, cast another bell with the 
same metal. This bell, which was named St. Stephen, 
is somewhat different in form from its predecessor, 
and is almost two tons lighter. Its diameter is 9 ft. 
-6 in. : height, 7 ft. 10 in. The clapper is only half the 
weight of that, of Big Ben, viz. 0 cwt. This bell was 
Struck for the first time .November 18, 1858. Like its 

g redecesBor, it is cracked. The diameter of the bell of 
t. Paul's is 10 feet, the thickness 10 inches ; the 
clapper weighs 180 lb. (See Acoustics, Rell-Mktal.) 
—Ref, Quarterly j Review, Sept., 3854 — Church Bells. 
Bell, Diving, (See Diving-Bei l.) 

Belladonna. (See Atkova ) 

Belladonna Lilt, bel-la-don'-na, a very beautiful 
species of Amaryllis (which see). It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced into England 
in the early part of the last century . The flowering* 
stem is about eighteen inches in height, and bears at 
its summit a cluster of drooping flowers of a delicate 
rose-colour. 

Bull-Bird (Arapunga alba), a native of Guinea, 
and distinguished by a fleshy cylindrical appendage 
ftbofe the base of the bill. Generally, this appendage 
is decorated with a few line feathers. Its voice is very 
peculiar, and muoh resembles the tolling of a bell. 
Water ton asserts that the sound if emits may be heard 
at a distance of three miles. It is of a pure white 
colour, and about a foot in length. 

Bell, Boo e, and Candle. (See Excommunica- 
tion.) 

Bsllb-de-Nl t ix, hel'-dei r ) -a tea ( Fr. , beauty of night), 
the name given by the French to the Marvel of Beru 
( Mimhil'W JaLipa), on account of the flowers expanding 
at night. The name Jbelle-de-jour (beauty of day) is 
sometimes given to a species of Convolvulus, the 
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flowers of which close at nightfall. (See Murabihs, 
Convolvulus.) * 

Bellkbophon, lel-led-o-fon, in Geol., a gen. of 
fossil shells occurring in the Silurian^ Devonian, and 
Carboniferous strata. As in the existing argonaut, 
the shell consists of a single chamber. 

Bellbs-Lettess (Fr.) is a vague, indefinite term, 
adopted from fbe French, and may be said to oorre- 
poud to the Latin tit ora humaniorc*, or the English 
poUte literature. It is difficult to say what branches 
of knowledge are comprised uuder this term, and what 
are not ? for most of them have at one time been in- 
cluded in, at another time excluded from it. Generally 
speaking, it comprises those brauches of knowledge 
with jyhlch the imagination and taste are chiefly con- 
cerned, — those that relate to beauty, harmony, gran* 
deur, and elegance, that tend to soothe the mind, gratify 
the fancy; or move the affections. Eoetry, rhetoric, 
history, and philology, are generally understood to 
come within the sphere of beUes-lettrc* j logical and 
ethical studies belong to a higher sphere. '‘‘ The exer- 
cise of taste and of sound criticism," says Blair, “ is, 
in truth, one of the most improving employments of the 
understanding." “They are very intimately connected 
with the knowledge of ourselves. They necessarily 
lead us to reflect on the operations of the imagination 
and the movements of the heart, and increase our ac- 
quaintance with some of the most refined feelings which 
belong to our frame." They bring to light various 
springs of action which, without their aid, might have 
passed unobserved, and which, though of It delicate 
nature, frequently exert a powerful influence on 
several departments of human life." “ Such studies 
have also this peculiar advantage, that they exercise 
our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries 
scute but not painful; profound, hut not dry nor 
abstruse. They strew flowers in the path of science; 
and while they keep the mind bent in some degree, and 
active, they relieve it from that toilsome labour to 
which it must submit in the acquisition of necessary 
erudition, or the investigation of abstract truth." 

Bell-vlowbb. (See Campanula.) 

Bell-Gable, or Bkll-Tubaet, or Bell-Cot, in 
Arch. — In some small churches and chapels, where 
there are no towers, there is frequently a bell-gable 
or turret at; the west end of the structure, in which the 
bells— sometimes only one, sometimes two or three — 
are hung. A few of these erect ions are of Norman 
date, but (he larger number are later, and many of 
them are Early English. They are extremely pictu- 
resque, and are well placed on small churches and 
chupel a where the funds ore insufficient to provide 
towers. Besides thf bell-gable, a smaller erection of 
a similar kind is often provided for the non etna bell, on 
the apex of the eastern end of the roof of the nave. 

Belligerent, bel-Uj'-e-rcnt (Lat. helium, war, and 
ger ere, to carry on), is a term applied to nations 
waging or carrying on war agsinat each ot her. 

B ELLIS, bed -lie, in Bot., (he Daisy, a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Gvmponitw, suh-ord. Corgm- 
eiferte. The receptacle is without scales, and upon 
it are arranged two kinds of flowers, — ligulate, or 
strap-shaped, and tubular. The Jiguiate flowers, which 
are white iu the common daisy, form the rav, or outer 
circle. They have no 8 tame us, but each has a single 
pistil, which, at thf? top, divides into two branches, 
forming stigma?. The yellow tubular flowers clustered 
together within the ray arc hermaphrodite; that is to 
say, they have both stamens and pistils. The involucre 
is composed of two rows of bracts. The fruit found at 
tho base of every, little flower, whether Jiguiate or 
tubular, is without a pappus, and contains a single 
seed. The best- known species is 23. perennie, tho 
common daisy. The roots of this are perennial ; the 
leaves are obovate, spathulate, single-ribbed, crenate, 
and dentate. (See Liuf.) It blossoms nearly all the 
year round, and is constantly found with opened flowers 
from March to October. In a charming essay upon 
this wild plant., M rs. Lankester writes Throughout 
Great Britain, we find its tiny bright flowers springing 
up on every lawn and grassy plot, by waysides, on 
mountain-slopes, and i* almost every country in 
Europe. 

Bell-Metal.— Science and experience together have 
shown that an alloy of 80 parts of copper and 20 parts 
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of tin makes the best bell-metal. Bells, however, are 
made of brass, antimony alloyed with tin, Goman 
silver* silver, and gold, The hand-bells found by Mr. 
Laysrdat th# palace of Nimraud wore composed of 
I mart of tin and 10 parts of copper. Probably these 
hells, Being of Phcenician manufacture, contained tin 
which, had been obtained in Britain 3,000 years ago. 
Indian gongs contain 00 parts ol‘ cop pe A and 20 of tin. 
Xn ordinary bells, lead and zinc are often substituted 
tor tin. when silver is mixed with bell-metal, it 
injures the ton© of the bell. 

Bellows, bet 1 ‘lose ( Sax. biliy) , a machine for propel- 
ling air forcibly through a tube. The most ordinary 
hinds consist of two boards, of a circular or oval form, 
each provided with a projecting handle, and two ortljree 
hoops are bent between the boards. To the edges a 
piece of leather is nailed, broad in the middle, in order 
to cover the hoops, and thus form a small chamber, 
which can be dilated or contracted by moving the 
handles. A pipe is fastened to the lower board, passing 
into the chamber, and there is also a round hole in this 
board, which is covered with aleathcm valve openingin- 
wards. By dilation and contraction, air is inhaled by the 
valv©*hole,and then forced through the nozzle of the pipe 
in any direction that may be desired. It is used in private 
dwellings for the purpose of blowing a lire into greater 
activity * it is also used for forges and furnaces. Strabo 
attributes the discovery of the bellows to Anacharsis 
the Scythian. The principle of the hydrostatic bellows, 
an instrument made for the purpose of showing that 
the pressure of fluids is as their perpendicular heights, 
has been applied in the construction of th© hydrostatic 
press. Many operations in manufacturing urt require 
o very high temperature. Formerly this was entirely 
effected by the bellows ; the hot-blast is, however* now 
generally employed. ( See B cowririi, Metallurgy.) 

Bells, in Mar.— On board ship the time is divided 
into periods of four hours each, and as each bull-hour 
passes it is marked by striking on a bell. This boll is 
usually hung to the beam of the forecastle, but some- 
times it is attached to a beam near the mizen-maet. 
One stroke on the bell denotes that half an hour has 
passed, two strokes that an hour has passed, mul so on, 
adding a Stroke for each half-hour. Thus, “ live bells *' 
would signify that two hours and a half had passed, and 
4 ‘ eight bell*" signifies that the four hours, or complete 
“ watch, 1 ’ is over. Th© bell on which the time is struck 
is sometimes used during foggy weather to show that 
the ship is on a starboard tack; when she is on a port- 
tack, a drum is beat en. 

Belly. (See An homey.) 

Bkloxangy, le^h-mdn^se (Or. Wo?, an arrow, and 
m avUia, prophecy), denotes a species of divination by 
means of arrows, common among the Arabs and other 
eastern nations. It is practised in various ways ; but 
the most common is to shoot off a number of nrrows 
with inscriptions attached to them, and to be guided 
by iho inscription upon the arrow which is first 
found. 

BELOCTEn a, hc'lop'-te-i'H (Or. helot, dart, pieron, 
wing), in Geol., n fossil resembling a belemmte, but 
less pointed, and having a wing-like projection or pro- 
cess on each side. It occurs in Tertiary strata, and was 
evidently the internal bone of a cephaiopod. The name 
Belosepia (Gr. sepia, cuttle-fish) is given to another 
kind of belemnite found in Tertiary deposits ; and that 
of Bcloteuthis (Gr. tcuthh , squid) to one shaped like a 
spear-head occurring in the Lias. 

Belt, belt (Lat. battens, a baldrick or girdle), in 
Astron., a term applied to some dark stripes or zones 
that appear on the surface of the planet Jupiter paral- 
lel to its equator, (See Jupiter.) Orion’s Belt is 
figured by three stars in a direct line with each other, 
situated horizontally in the centre of the constellation. 

Bkltein, Belt a, N it, or^ Bbaltink, bel'-tain, the 
name of a great heathen festival, onco common to all 
th© O0ltio nations, and traces of which still exist in 
some parts of Scotland and Ireland. The name is de- 
rived from tine, lire, and Ileal , or Bel, the sun, or god 
of light; and in the Irish language the month of May 
is still called Beal tine. The festival was held on the 
1st of May : large fires were kindled on the summits 
of th© highest hills, and cattle were driven through 
them. It is said to protect them from contagious dis- 
orders i but doubtless they were originally sacrificed. 
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All the inhabitants of th© district quenched their fire* 
on that day, and rekindled them from these fires, A 
similar festival seems also to have been held on the 1st 
of November. (See Mayday.) 

Beluga, Ac-fo'-yd, a gen. of Cetacea belonging toe 
the Delphinidee, or Dolphins. It has a broad blunt 
head, and no produced snout ; thus differing from the 
rest of the family to which it belongs. Its form is prin- 
cipally characterized by the softness of its curves, and 
the clear white colour of its skin, which is so tender* 
that it often fails to retain the harpoon* The beluga, 
also differs from the ordinary family of dolphins m 
having fewer teeth, which fall out before the animal is 
old, and it has no dorsal fin. It usually attains the- 
length of thirteen feet, and feeds principally on fish. 

Belvedere. (See KoctitA.) 

Belvedere, or Belvedere, bel - ve - deer* (ItaL. 
bellu, fair, beautiful; Lat. videre, to fiee), a name given,, 
in Arch,, t o a place erected on the top of any building, 
from which a good prospect of the country around can 
be obtfti ried. The structure is of I tahan origin, and ia 
commonly found in houses at Home. The Belvidere 
at. the Vatican is one of the most remarkable in exist- 
ence, being built in th© form of a horseshoe, having a 
gallery inclosed at the back running round the semi- 
circular part, and a balustrade in front. It command© 
a magnificent view of the country about Borne, extend- 
ing us far aa the Apennines. In France and England 
the term is applied to summer-houses or building# 
erected in gardens and parks, from Borne of which a. 
good view of the surrounding scenery can be obtained. 

Belvisiacb.®, bd'-viH-i-ni’-se-e (from the gen. Bet- 
visit a, named after its discoverer, I*, de Beau vote), * 
small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in sub-class 
Calynjlortr , comprehending only two genera, namely,. 
Asteruntho* and NapoUona, or Belvisia « These include 
four species, which ore large Bhrubs, with smooth 
leathery leaves, all growing in tropical Africa. The- 
flowers’ grow in threes, sessile in the axils of th, cleaves, 
and arc extremely curious. The calyx is a thick 
leathery cup, divided into five segments. The corolla 
consists of three distinct whorls of united petals ; the 
outer one turning back over the calyx; the second 
one is ft narrow membrane divided into numerous seg- 
ments ; and the third forms an erect cup, and contains- 
the stamens, which arc united, so as to make a sort of 
inner cup. The fruit is a soft berry , with largo kidney- 
shaped seeds. The pulp of the fruit is edible, and the* 
pericarp contains much tannin. 

Bkmuridgu Beds, hem'-bridj, in Geol., the name 
given to an important group of upper eocene strata, 
resting on the Osborne or St. Helen's aeries, and 
c apped by the Hempstead beds. In the Isle of Wight 
this group is principally developed. Beginning at the 
bottom, we find the Bcmbridge limestone. This bed 
consists of a pale yellow or cream-coloured limestone,, 
inters (ratified with clay or crumbling marl, and is 
from 20 to 25 feet thick. Upon this we find the 
oyster-bed, a few feet of greenish sands, containing 
oysters ( Ostreea vcctcmin) in great abundance, cappea 
by a band of hard septeriau stone. Besting on this 
are mifossiliferous mottled clays, alternating with 
lbssiliferous laminated ©lavs and marls. The latter 
contain the characteristic shell Cyrena pulchra. Lastly 
we come to mivrls and laminated grey clays containing 
Melania tnrritimma; for immediately above these wo 
find the black bund, forming the base of the Hempstead 
scries. 

Beit, hen (Heh., son), is a Hebrew word that enters 
into the formation of many proper names; as, Ben- 
had ad, the son of Hadad ; Benjamin, the son of the 
right hand.— In names of places in Scotland, the 
Gaelic beann, bcinn, be inn e, a hill, mountain, summit, 
pinnacle ; Irish, beann ; Welsh, bann and pen, are used 
m a similar manner. 

Bey, Oil or, an oil obtained from the fruit of tne 
Morintja pterygosperma. It is a thick yellowish fluid, 
possessing the property of seldom turning rancid*, 
which renders it of great use in perfumery. 

Bench, bench, in Law. (See B anc.) 

$ Benchers, hmsh'-ers, in the inns of court, are th© 
senior members of the society of each house or inn, t© 
whom the government of its affairs is committed; and 
out of the number on© is annually chosen as treasurer. 
The sole power of calling students to the bar, by which 
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they become bnrrkiert, and of dislmrringfhcm, and 
thereby depriving them. of their qualification, for mis- 
conduct, is Tested in them, subject to an appeal to the 
judges as ruilora of the inn. These inns are four in 
number; via., the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 

Bkno, bend (Sax. bendun), in Her., one of the nine 
principal ordinaries, occupy in" a fifth part of the field 
w hen uncharged, hut a third part when it has any 
device or charge upon it. It is formed by parallel 
diagonal lines, drawn from left to right, or from the 
dexter chief to the sinister base. 
"IV hen tho term bend is mentioned 
without any addition, the bend 
dexter 19 always meant. The bend 
lias four diminutives, — the bendlet, i 
half the width of the bend; the 
garter; the ribbon; and the cost, ] 
or cotiee, a narrow stripe generally 
bend. borne on either side of the bend. 

Charges are said to be in lend, or per lend, when they 
are placed in the direction of the bend from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base. 

Bending, bend'-iny, in Mar., the tying of two ropes 
or Cables together : thus, to bend the sail is to make it 
fast to the yard; to bend the cubic, to uuiko it lust to 
the ring of the anchor. 

Bend Sinister (Lat. sinister , the left), one of tho 
nine principal ordinaries, being exactly the reverse of 
the bend, similarly formed, but by lines drawn from 
the sinister chief io the dexter base, or from right to 
left. It has two diminutives ; the scarp, half the width 
of tho bend, and the baton, used ns »n abatement to 
denote tbe illegitimacy of the bearer of the coat. 

11 K NED 1 CITE, len , -e-dis’~i-te (Lat.), is the name given 
to the hymn or song of the Three Children in the 
fiery furnace, from the Latin version of it, beginning, 
Denedicite oimna opera Dominion. The singing of the 
i’enedicitc in the Christian churches is very ancient, 
for it appears to have been in universal use as early as 
the time of Chrysostom. In the English church, the 
Benedicite was, by Edward VI. 's first Book, prescribed 
to be used during Lent; but, by the present Prayer- 
book, it may be said or sung at the morning service, in- 
stead of the TeDeum, w henever the minister thinks fit, 
Benedictine Ej.tu.ebs, is the name given to cele- 
brated editions of the works of the Fathers, from their 
having been edited l>y some of the most celebrated of 
the Benedictine monks in Franco. 

Benedictines, ben/s-dik'-tins, an order of monks 
taking their mime from their founder, St., Benedict, 
v, ho flourished in Italy in the early part of tho (Uh 
century. They spread very rapidly, and for the next 
three centuries, almost all the monks in the W eat might 
bo said to bo Benedictines. At first they hud no dis- 
tinctive dress, but afterwards they wore black ; whence 
they came to be called also Black friars. The decline 
of monastic discipline led to the reiorms of Benedict 
oTAniana in the 8 th century, and of the abbotof Cl u guy 
in the beginning of the 10th. The Cluniaes, in place of 
tlic discordant and uncertain rules that had hitherto 
existed, made fixed regulations concerning the hours 
of worship, the obedience, discipline, and government 
of their monasteries, which were mood imitated through- 
out; Europe. Tho rules of St, Benedict, as observed by 
the English monks previous to the Reformation, were 
us follows : they were obliged to perform their devo- 
tions seven times in twenty -four hours, and always to 
go two and two together; every day during Lent l hoy 
were obliged to fast until six m the evening, and to 
diminish their usual time of sleeping and eating; but 
they were not allowed to practise any voluntary nus- 
1 emy without the consent of their superior; they never 
conversed in their refectory at meals, but wore obliged 
to attend to the reading of the Scriptures ; for small 
faults they were shut out from meals ; tor greater, they 
Were debarred religions commerce and excluded from 
the chapel ; while incorrigible off enders were expelled 
from the monastery. About 1354, it was found that 
since its rise this order could boast of 24 popes, nearly 
200 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 
15,000 abbots of renown, above 4,000 saints, and up- 
wards of 37,000 monasteries; besides 20 emperors, 
10 empresses, 47 kings, above 50 queens, 20 sous of 
emperors, 49 sons of kings, about 100 princesses. In 
■- ■ ■ ■ . ■ *>#»•> . 
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the 15th century, this order li&d 15,107 monaster »<•«*, 
of which, after the Reformation, only about 6,000 were 
left, and at present there are only about 800. T’his 
order has produced a great number of learned men, 
and it did much in (he way of fostering and spreading 
Christianity, civilization, utid leuruing in the Middle 
Ages. . 

Benedictio n, len'-C'dih’-xhon (Lat, benedioo, I speak 
well), is the invoking of the divine blessing upon indi- 
viduals; sometimes, also, upon animals and things. 
The ceremony of blessing is of very remote antiquit y, 
for we read of the Jewish patriarchs, before they died, 
invoking the blessing of God upon their children. Ac 
a Inter period, the priests were commanded io bless 
the people ; and Christ himself sanctioned the custom, 
in that, before parting from his disciples after his 
resurrection, “bo lifted up his hands *,aud blessed 
them.” In the ritual of the Roman Catholic church 
the benediction, in different forms and words, occupies 
on important place; and it constitutes an essential 
part of many of its ceremonies. One of the most im- 
posing of these is when the pope, on Easter Suncbiy, 
after mass, in full pontificals* and attended by the 
cardinals ond prelates, pronounces his benediction 
urbi ct oi'li (on the city and the world), from the great 
gallery in trout of St. Peter’s church, before many 
thousands of kneeling spectators. In the liturgy c\ 
the Church of England there are but two benedictions, 
apd in the Church of Scotland only one, pronounced at 
tho end of the service. 

BENKDiCTU$,Ae«'-f-difc'-trts (Lat,., blessed), the name 
of one of the hymns ordered to be said or sung 
after the second lesson in the morning service of the 
Church of England. It is so called from its .begin* 
i nine with that w ord in the Lat in version. 

[ Benefice, ben’-efis (Lat. heneficium , . a good deed, 
a favour), in authors of the Middle Age, in used for a 
| fee, sometimes more peculiarly dauominuted h*n£~ 
Jiciuyn militare. In this sense, benefice was nn estate 
in laud, at first granted for life only ; so called because 
held ex nuro lenejicio of tho donor ; and the tenants 
were bound to swear fealty to the lord, and to servo 
him in his wars. In after-times, as these ' tenure* 
became perpetual and hereditary, they left their name 
of benefico to the livings of the clergy, and retained to 
themselves the name of feuds. Benefice, in an eccle- 
siastical sense, is a church endowed with a revenue 
for the performance of divine service, or the revenue 
itself assigned to an ecclesiastical person, by way 
of stipend for the service be is to do to that church. 
All church preferments except bishoprics are called 
benefices, and all benefices arc, by the canonists, 
sometimes styled dignities; but we now ordinarily 
distinguish between benefico and dignity, applying 
dignity to bishoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries,' and 
prebendaries, and benefice to patronages, vicarages, 
and donatives. Benefices are divided by the canonists 
into simple aud sacerdotal. In the first, there is no 
obligation but to read prayers, sing, Ac. Such are 
canonrics, chaplainships, chantries, Ac. The second 
are charged wit h the cure of souls, or the direction 
and guidance of consciences ; such as vicarages, rec- 
tories, Ac. Tho Romanists again distinguish bene- 
fices into regular and secular. tJntil the 4th century, 
the revenues of the Church consisted principally In 
alms and voluntary contributions, and were distributed 
under tho directions of the bishop ; hut when tho 
Church came, to possess lands, part thereof were as- 
signed for the subsistence of the clerks, and called 
benefices, of which we find some traces in the 6th and 
6th centuries. But it does not appear that the allot* 
meats were positively defined till about the 12th. At 
first each was contented with a single benefice ; but 
pluralities were by degrees introduced, on a plea that 
in some places a single benefice was not thought a 
competency. By a return to parliament in 1817, the 
number or benefices in England were stated to bo 
10,421. (See Livjno, Tithes, Pjbbon.) 

Benefice in Cow mend jm is that, tho direction 
and management of which, upon a vacancy, is given 
or recommended to an ecclesiastic for a certain time, 
till he may bo conveniently provided, lor. 

Benkficijky, ben'-e'jftiih'-d’re, is applied to the 
holder of a benefice. In a more general sense, it de- 
notes one who receives a benefit, or one who enjoys 
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Ilenoflt of Clergy • Bonzoine , . v • 

« » interest in any funds or estate held in trust by are named from the benish, u garment of common stiff* 
another. not of ceremonious. 

BfiKhm oy CnnEGT, originally denoted Bewison. (See J^ewemction.) 

the privilege or exemption which was possessed by the Benjamin, Guar. (See Benzoin.) 
clergy from secular jurisdiction. In early times, clergy- Bent Grass, the common name for the aen.Agroeti* 

men were in certain cases exempt from punishment (which see). 

by secular judges, and could claim their priviltgittm Bknzilb, len'-zil, in OUem., an oily solid, crystal- 
clerical** I’his privilege, however, did not extend to bring in hexagonal prisms, formed from benzoine by 
high treason. Afterwards, reading, as being at that the action of chlorine. 

time almost solely confined to the clergy, came to be Benzine, iosN'-rine, another name for benzole. (See 
the test of one’s being entitled to the benefit of clergy. Benzole.) 

On a condemned man demanding **to be admitted to Benzoene, bcn'-zo-enc, another name for toluyl, 
his book, the judge commonly giveth him a Psalter, (which gee). This word has been abandoned by Kng- 
and turneth to what place lie will. The prisoner liah chemists on account of its being cosily confounded 
readeth so well as lie can (God knoweth sometimes with benzoine. 

Very slendej-Iy) ; then he (the judge) aaltcth of the Benzoic Acts, ben-zo'-ik (C 14 H,0,H0). — An acid 
bishop’s commissary, * Legit -ut cleric us?’ (Does he obtained from gum-benzoin. It is also found in 
'.read Jike a clergyman P). The commissary must say the balsams of Tolu and Peru, in etorax, and 
* Legit* or i 3iau tegit;‘ for these be words formal, and in the urine of herbivorous animals. It is easily 
our men of law be very precise in their words formal . prepared by sublimation. The powdered gum-ben- 
If be say le/jit, the judge proceed eth no farther to zoin is placed in a shallow iron pari which is covered 
sentence of death ; if he eav wow, the judge forthwith with a cone of bibulous paper. A beat of 300° 
procecdeth to sentence." In 1 188, when reading had Fahr. is applied to the pun, and the whole nppa- 
becofuo a Jess rare accomplishment, a distinction was rat ns is covered by u second cone much larger than 
'made between the clergy and those who we re merely the first, made of non-absorbent paper. The vapours, 
able to read; bo that one of the latter class, after of benzoic aeid rise through the bibulous cone, arid 
having oneo been admitted to the benefit of clergy, condense on tbo inside of the larger one; being thus 
was not allowed to claim the privilege a second time, prevented from fulling back into tno heated gum-ben- 
nnloss he produced his orders ; and those who had zoin. Benzoic acid forms white glistening needles, 
once claimed the privilege were burned on the baud, having an agreeable aromatic odour, and a hot, bitter 
in ardor to mark them. The formality of reading was taste. It melts at 24e°, sublimes at 293°, and boils at 
done away with by A Anno, c. 6, which enacted that 4h'2°. Its vapour may be kindled, burning with a 
tbo benefit of clergy should be extended to all who smoky flame. It dissolves in 200 parts of cold water 
are cur'-Wl to it/ without requiring them to .read, and 25 of hot. It is readily soluble iu ether and alco- 
Benefh iergy had previously been adopted as a hoi. It combines with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 

term f rerfa freedom from capital punishment for oxides, forming benzoates. I t forms sulpbo-,nitro-, and 

{*. i'ri ; i. was not till 7 A 3 Geo. IV. c. 28, that the eh loro* ben zoic, by the substitution of atoms of ewl- 
: >: ciergy was entirely abolished. — -Bei’. Junglieh phuric acid, pci oxide of nitrogen, and chlorine, for 

iUi ' -Arts and Sciences. atoms of hydrogen.. Its other compounds arc too 

‘ Benefit Societies. (See Friendly Socirties.) numerous and unimportant for mention here. 

B e» avoir, sce, be-nev'-o-Un* (Let. henceotent.ia. Benzoic Alcohol, the alcohol of the benzoic series, 
from lew, well, and coleus, wishing), iu Ft hies, denotes — the hydrated oxide of toluyl, i.e. 
an earnest desire for the good of maukind, manifesting C U H, + O + HO — C, u H, O, 

itself, aw ability and opportunity may offer, in acts of Toluyl, or benzoene. Benzoic alcohol, 

k indues* and charity towards all. Some philosophers It- bears the same relation to benzoic acid that vinous 
attribute, < his alfection to self-love ; others to an instinct alcohol does to acetic acid. Oxidizing agents convert 
inherent in our nature. “ It. is the benevolent passions it into benzoic acid. It is a colourless oily fluid, rather 
only,” soys Adam Smith, ** which can exert themselves heavier than water, and boiling at 400°. 
without any regard or attention to propriety, and yet Benzoic Ethke.— -Oxide of benzoene, or toluyl. It 

retain vurm thing about them that is engaging." is procured by heating benzoic alcohol and anhydrous 

Benevolence, in Kng. llist., was a means 'of raising boracie acid together m a closed vessel for some hours, 
money formerly resorted to by the kings of England, Benxoic Groce. — O ne of the groups of the benzoic* 
iu violation of the Magna Chart a. As the name implies, scries (which tee). The members of the benzoic group 
it was nominally a gratuity j but in reality it was a are analogous to those of the vinic or ethy lie group, 
■forced loan, exacted with or without the condition of being all derived from a primary radical henzoyl t as 
repayment. Edward IV. had frequent recourse to those of the latter group are from ethyl (which tee), 
tins nieauij of raising money ; but by a statute of In's They are nearly all obtained from oil of bitter almonds, 
successor, Richard! II. , itVsts declared to be illegal. Benzoic Semes. — Avery perfect and numerous series 
Benevolences were, however, 'exacted by Henry VII,, of organic compounds, containing eight groups j— 
and occasionally, by moans of circulars uuder the privy 1. Fhenylic group. I 5. Anisic group, 

seal, "by hifl successors. 13 Charles II. stat. 1, c. 4, 2. Quinouie „ I 6. Cinnamic ,/ 

provides that no voluntary aid can be raised on behalf 8. Benzoic „ j 7. Kaphthalic,, 

of the sovereign but by the authority of parliament; 4. Salicylic ,, | 8, Indigotio „ 

and the Bill of Bights, in Feb. 1088, declares that the The benzoic series has lately been rendered very im- 
Jc vying of money for or to the use of the crown, by portant from containing benzole and aniline, the 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, sources of the coal-tar dyes. 

is illegal. Benzoin, or Gum-Benjamin, ben^co'-in, or btn'-ewn, 

Bengal Ltgut, or Bengal Fire, ben - ffawV, a a fragrant balsam obtained friuri the Benjamin-tree. (See 
mixture composed of one part of tersulpbide of anti- KtyraX.) It exudes from’ incisions in the bark, and soon 
inony * two parts of sulphur, and six of nitrate of potash, hardens by exposure to the air. Two kinds are distin- 
The materials ate reduced' to a fine powder, and tho- guiabed in commerce by the mimes of Siam and Sumatra 
roughly mixed. When ignited, the mixture burns, benzoin. The former is most esteemed in England, 
giving out a remarkably brilliant and searching light. Benzoin is used in medicine us a stimulant expectorant. 
It is used in oases of shipw reck, and is capable of fllu- It is, however, principally employed for the preparation 
initiating the air fora considerable space around. As the of benzoic acid, and as an ingredient in the incense used 
mixture contains antimony, the fumes are poisonous; in Greek and Roman Catholic churches. It is also an 
consequently, the Bengal light cannot be used with ingredient iu fumigating pastiles and court plaster, 
safety iu inclosed or covered places; it is, however, The agreeable odour produced by burning benzoin is 
much used in pyroteehny. due to the evolution of the vapour of benzoic acid. 

Bengalee Language. (See Hindostan, Lan- Benzoins, ien-eoMae.— This compound must not be 

GUaGBH or.) confounded with benzoin and benzoene (both of which 

Banish Days, be'-nisk. aftong the Egyptians, is ser). It is isomeric with essence of bitter almonds, 
a term applied to three days of the week (Monday, hydride of benzoyl, from which it is produced by the 
Wednesday, and Saturday )i from their being days of action of an alcoholic solution of potash, the oil being 
lest ceremony in religion than the other four. They slowly changed into a crystalline mass. 
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Benzole, honf-eolf (C , *H a ) .—A by dr ocerbon of con- 
siderable importance, derived from coal tar. It was 
first obtained by Faraday from a liquid produced by 
compressing oil gas, and vras called by him licarburetted 
hydrogen. Mitscherlich afterwards obtained it from 
benzoic acid; and Utterly Mansfield has procured it 
in large quantities from coal-naphtha and gas-liquor. It 
la A limpid, volatile, colourless, and mobile liquid, with 
A peculiar odour, having a specific gravity of 0*85, and 
boiling at 177°. Exposed to a temperature of 351°, it 
Aondenecs into crystalline masses, which melt at 40°. 
It is insoluble in water, but dissolves freely in alcohol, 
ether, and oil of turpentine. It is greatly used in the 
Arts, being an excellent solvent for india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, vrax, camphor, and fats. The property of 
disacdnng fata and oils, added to its great volatility, 
raiders m very useful for removing grease-stains from 
articles of dress. It is sold for this purpose under the 
name of “ benzine collas," at about three or four times 
its real value. It has lately received a most important 
application as the source of aniline (which see). It 
fbrms substitution compounds with bromine, chlorine, 
and iodine, by the replacement of one, two, or three 
atoms of hydrogen by one, two, or three atoms 
of these bodies, giving rise to mono-, bi-, and 
tri-chlor benzole, Ac. It also forms similar compounds 
with peroxide of hydrogen, the most important of 
which is nitro-benzole, or art ificial oil of bitter almonds. 
It is made by adding benzole very gradually to fuming 
nitric acid. On cooling, the nitro-beuzole separates as 
an oil, and is purified by washing and redistillation. 
It is a yellowish oil, which solidifies in needles at 
37°, and boils at <115°. It has a sweet taste, and its 
odour closely resembles that of bitter almonds. It 
is much used in perfumery under the name of “essence 
of mirbane.” Its principal use is in the manufacture 
of aniliue for dyeing purposes, bypassing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through it, or by acting on it with pro- 
tacetate of iron. Benzole is also known as benzine and 
phene. 

Bjewzoxx, hen' -soil (C,,H,O a ), the oxygen radicle 
of the benzoic group, from which all its members arc 
derived, as all the members of the vinous group are 
derived from othyl. The following examples will show 
this analogy : — 

C 4 H.0 9 + H0+0=Acetic acid. 

C 14 H b 0 3 + HO d- U — Benzoic acid. 

C* H.O. + H* = Alcohol. 

C a H 4 O s + 1I 3 = Benzoic alcohol. 

BfiWZOXL, H tbaidu or (G 14 H s O a H), essence or oil 
of hitler almonds . — The bit ter -almond cake, left after 
the extraction of the fixed oil, is mixed with water and 
fermented, until the whole of the amygdalin is decom- 
posed. The mass is then distilled, and the distillate is 
purified by agitating it with milk of lime and chloride 
of iron. The hydro-cyanic acid contained in it is 
thus transformed into Prussian blue. Pare hydride 
of benzoyl is not poisonous. It is a limpid, liighlv- 
refraetive, inflammable liquid, which boils at H56°, and 
dissolves in 30 parts of water. Alcohol and ether dis- 
solve it in all proportions. Exposed to the air, it 
gradually absorbs oxygen, and becomes converted 
into benzoic acid. It is the aldehyde of benzoic al- 
cohol:—- 

€ 14 H,O b - H 9 » C l4 H B 0 9 

Benzoic alcohol. Hydride of benzoyl. 

ter^bcr-i-dai’-se-c, in Hot. , the Bar- 
berry fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in 
the sub-class Thalamijlora:, consisting of shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials. The leaves are alternate and 
compound; frequently they appear to be simple ; but, 
in such cases, it will bo found that the blade is articu- 
lated to the petiole, which is evidence of their compound 
nature. The stem is often spiny, but generally free 
from hairs. The spines are nothing more than the 
hardened veins of some of the leaves between which 
the parenchyma is not developed. The flowers are 
sometimes solitary, sometimes in racemes or panicles. 
The ealyi consists of three, lour, or six deciduous 
sepals; the petals are hypogynous, and cither equal 
to the sepals in number, and opposite to them, ortwicc 
as many; the stamens are equal to the petals in 
number, and opposite to them; the anthers aretwo- 
c eA-ed, each oefl opening by a curious recurved valve 
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from the bottom to the tbp; the carpel is solitary, au<& 
has but one cell ; the fruit ie either a berry or acapsule. 
The order includes twelve genera, which together con- 
tain 100 species, natives of the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia, nod America, some being exceedingly 
common in the mountainous regions or the north of 
India. The plants have acid, astringent, and bitter 
properties ; tffeir acidity is due to the presence of 
oxalic acid. 

Bkbbubis, ber*-beMs, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the nat, ord. Berbcridactet,, consisting of numerous 
species, found in temperate climates in most parts, 
except Australia. These are shrubs, often spiny, with 
yellow flowers and acid berries. The three whorls of 
organs in the flower are each made up of six parts : 
thus, there are six sepals in the calyx, etx petals in the 
corolla, and six stamens. The latter ar<r remarkable 
for their irritability ; for if touched at the base by an 
insect, or even with the point of a pin, they start up 
from their natural reclining position, and close upon 
the pistil. The most interesting species is B. vulgar in, 
the common barberry, which is usually a bush from four 
to Bix feet high, bnt which, in I taly, sometimes becomes 
as large as a plum-tree. It is a very ornamental plant, 
especially when covered with fruit. The berries are 
of an oval shape, and, when ripe, generally of a bright- 
red colour, but sometimes whitish, yellow, or almost 
black. Tliev are vary add, and not lit to be eaten 
raw ; but when boiled with 
sugar, they form a most 
refreshing preserve. They 
arc sometimes pickled, to 
be used for garnishing 
dishes, and occasionally 
they are put into sugar- 
plums or eonints. The bark 
and stem are very astrin- 
gent, and yield a bright 
y el low dye. A fungus, which 
has been named ' JEddium 
berberidu , is frequently 
found on the underside of 
the leaves; und the com- 
mon, but erroneous opinion, 
that the minute spores of 
this parasite will produce 
rust, in corn, has prevented 
the general employment of the barberry as a hedge- 
plant, for which it is admirably adapted. Of the nume- 
rous species of Bcrheri*. which are cultivated in Britain 
as ornamental shrubo, the finest is undoubtedly 11 aris- 
ta? a, the bristle -leaved barberry. This is* a hardy 
evergreen, producing excellent fruit. It is a mitiv'o 
of Nepaul, and was introduced into this country about 
forty yea** ago. 

Basbass, her* -hors (Lat. larbiiri).—' The inhabitants 
of the northern part of the Great Desert: and the 
mountainous districts of Bar bar v. The whole of these 
scattered tribes are the descendants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of If ortbem Africa, Their number is calcu- 
lated to be at the present time between three and four 
millions. They are of the middle stature ; their com- 
plexion varies iVoni red to yellowish -brown ; and they 
are strongly and compactly made. The head is much 
more European than African in type. Their eyes and, 
hair are dark, and they are cruel, suspicious, and im- 
placable iu their disposition. In ancient times the 
Berbers formed the largest part of the population 
dwelling on the northern coast of Africa; but upon the 
great Arabian immigration, in the 11th century, they 
were driven back to the mountains and desert regions, 
where they now live. In Algeria they are -called 
Ruby lee, and are as yet unconquered by the French. 
In Morocco they are" called Shcllooh ; and in Tripoli 
they only pay a nominal allegiance to the Turks. The 
Berbers who inhabit the desert have become much 
mixed with the negro race, aud are called Tuarie, or 
Tawarek, by the Arabs. The whole race, at the pre- 
sent day, seem to possess » wild spirit of independence, 
which prevents them from uniting together or malting 
any decided progress in civilization, They are con- 
stantly fighting, either ‘amongst themseWes or with 
their neighbours. Their dwellings are mostly clay 
huts and tents; but they have some stone houses iu 
their villages. The mines of lead and iron ore in the 
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Atlas Mountains are worked by them. They have 
water-mills and oil-presses, and many of them have 
large herds and flocks of cattle and sheep, They are 
also agricultural, and have an especial liking for the 
rearing of fruit-trees. The Berbers were i'ormerlv 
Christians ; but since the Arab invasion they have all 
become Mahometans. 

Bebchta, bairtf'ta (Old Ger. ptrMta, lightning, 
shining ; whence the name Bertha), in German Myth., 
is a spiritual being, probably the same, under a differ- 
ent name, as the lull da of North Germany ; but in 
North Germany, Hold a is regarded a» a benign spirit; | 
whereas, in South Germany, Berchta is looked upon 
as a malevolent being, and her name is made use of 
to frighten disobedient children. Berchta is especially 
charged with the overlooking of spinner s.—lief. Brock- 
bans’ Convcftatioun Lexikon. 

Bebkans, be -re' - <hw t in Ancient Church Hist., 
were the inhabitants of Berea. They are highly com- 
mended in Scripture for their ready reception of the 
Gospel, upon a fair and impartial examination of its 
agreement with Old Testament prophecies. 

Bjbruaxh, in Modern Church Hist., a sect of dis- 
senters from the Church of Beotlaud, who take their 
name from, and profess to follow, the example of the 
ancient BeroatiH, in building their system of faith and 
practice upon the Scriptures alone, without any regard 
to human authority. Their founder was Mr. John 
.Barclay, who, in 3^73, left the Church of Scotland 
because he had not been presented to the parish 
church of Fettercairn, though the people were unani- 
mous in his favour. The Koreans agree with the great 
body of Christians respecting the doctrine of theTnuity, 
and with the Calvinists regarding predestination and 
' election. They differ from other sects in rejecting all 
natural religion ; in holding faith to be a simple cre- 
dence of God’s word, and always accompanied with a 
personal assurance of salvation ; in considering un- 
belief as the sin against the Holy Ghost; and in inter- 
preting almost all the Psalm* as typical or prophetical 
of Jesus Christ, and reckon it a perversion to apply 
' nny psalm to individual spiritual experience. The 
Bereaus were at one time prct lv numerous in Scot- 
land, but they ere now nearly extinct. 

Bkreng Asians, ber-fin-aair'-i-fttt*, in Ecol. Hist., ft 
denomination that arose in the 11 th century, und ad- 
hered to the opinions of BereugariuR, Archdeacon of 
Angers, who opposed the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
t runs u bs tan ti a lion, and asserted that the bread and 
wine in the Lord's Supper were not really ami essen- 
tially, but onlv figuratively, changed into the bodv and 
blood of Christ. The Roman Catholics ranked the 
Berengarifiiis among the most dangerous of heretics. 

Bergamot, Oil or Essence or, her’- ga - mot. a 
fragrant essential oil, obtained by expression or distil- 
lation from 1,be rind of the Bergamot orange. (See 
Citrus.) It is extensively employed in perfumery for 
scenting pomades, and as an ingredient in most, com- 
pound essences; such as eau de Cologne , mu de tnille- 
jleurn, and Jockey-club bouquet. 

B e rg-Mahl, Ottiry'-mal ( ft wed « sh , mount ni n -meal) 

The naivtei given to a whitish earth, consisting almost 
entirely of the flinty shields of microscopic plunt- 
growths. (See Liatouaceal) It occurs in bog and 
ancient lake deposits in many parts of Northern 
Europe, and, during times of great scarcity, it luis 
been, mixed with flour, eaten as food. Borne writers 
assert that hundreds of cart-loads are consumed every 
y ear by the inhabitants of'the north of Sweden. From 
analysis, it does not appear to contain any positive 
nutriment. 

Bsjubbri, ber*€*ber*c ', — A disease common in Cevlon 
and other parts of the East. Indies, chai ac.terized by 
difficulty in breathing, weakness, stiffness, and a sen- 
sation of numbness in the lower limbs, a bloated ap- 
peorauee of the face, and dropsical swelling of the whole 
body. The disease commonly comes oh slowly, and 
terminates in the course of three or four weeks; but 
sometimes it attacks suddenly, and destroys the patient 
in from six to thirty hours. The causes of this diaeaso 
are not well understood. It is generally supposed to 
arise from exposure to cold dgppop air, and the want of 
stimulating and nourishing diet. Great difference of 
opinion also exists as to the best, mode of treating this 
disease, some regarding it as a disease of debility, and, 
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consequently, have recourse to atimulanta ; others, con- 
sidering it to arise from increased internal action, re- 
sort to Wood -letting, Ac. This mode appears to be that 
most generally recommended. The chronic, parirtytiw 
affection, termed borhiers , also oommon in India, was* 
until recently, confounded with this acute disease. 
Barbiers is a disease of nervous debility, and., there- 
fore, to be treated with tonics, cordials, and nutritive 
diet. It commences with weakness, trembling, and a 
pricking sensation of the legs, thighs, and arms. Lobs 
of appetite, indigestion, and emaciation, soon follow, 
and at length, if the disease continues, the muscles 
become paralytic. 4 

Berlin Porcelain, ber-Un^—A peculiarly hard 
white porcelain manufactured at Berlin, ana much 
prised by chemists lor its valuable properties. Tubes, 
capsules, crucibles, and other vessels used for chemical 
purposes, are made of a wonderfully thin and white 
variety. They do not crack when heated, and remain 
intact under the action of the.most powerful chemical 
agents. They replace platinum when required for 
the ignition of precipitates, containing easily-reduced 
metals which would destroy a platinum crucible. They 
are also of great value in testing, where the resulting 
precipitate is small, but coloured 

Berun-Wool-work. (Sea Embroidery.) 

BEeme, or Berm, berm- (Fr. tmie), in Mil., apiece 
I of ground projecting horizontally /rom the foot of a 
rampart on the outside, forming* a sort of pathway 
between the rampart itself and the scarp of the ditch 
surrounding the fortification. It is generally about 
three feet in width ; if broader than this, it is called th© 
ehemin den ronde *, and serves for the passage of troops 
from one part of the works to another outside the walls, 
or for officers when going their rounds to see that the 
sentries und guard arc doing their duty. Sometimes 
the berme has a low wall on the edge of "the ditch, or » 
row of palisades sloping outwards. A broad berme 
tends to prevent the ditch from being filled with rub- 
bish when the rampart is exposed to an enemy’s fire; 
but it has its disadvantage in offering a place on which 
t he assailing party may effect a lodgement, and plaut 
their ladders 'for taking the place by escalade. 

Beknardixes, fteri-wor-dtas. — An order of monks 
named after St. Bernard, a celebrated Franciscan friar 
of the 14th century, by whom the order was reformed, 
but not founded. " Their origin dates from the 12th 
century, and they ditier little from the Cistercians, 
(See Cistercians.) 

Bebnicle Or rue, bcr'-ni-l-L— The bernicie geese are 
marine in their habits, aud feed almost entirely on 
algae and grass-wracks ( Zadera marina). Like th© 
common goose, they arc only winter visitors to our 
climate, and pass during the summer to the highest 
northern latitudes. The bird owes its name to a ridi- 
culous notion. It. was formerly believed (it can scarcely 
be said that the belief is to this day entirely abandoned) 
that these birds were produced from the common bar- 
nacle, or barnacle, the latt er originating, in their turn, 
from the fruits of a particular tree, whose branches 
dipped into the water. “ There is/’ Buys Gerard (who 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), u a small island 
in Lancashire called the Pile of Fault! or s (on the west 
side of the entrance into Moreeombe Bay, about fifteen 
miles south'd Cl verst on) , wherein are found the broken 
iecefl of old and bruised ships, and also the trunks and 
©dies, with the branches of old and rotten trees cast 
up there likewise, whereon is found a certain spume or 
froth, that in time harden eth unto certain shells in 
shape like those of the musikle, but sharper pointed, 
and of a whitish colour* wherein is contained a thing 
inform like a lace of silke finely woven, as it were, 
together ; one end whereof is fastened into the inside 
of the shell, even as the fish of outers and mu skies 
are ; the other end is made fast into the belly of a rude 
mass or lump, which in time comath to the shape and 
form of a bird : when it is perfectly formed the _ shell 
gappth open, and the first thing that appeareth is tlm 
aforesaid lace or string ; next come the legs of the bird 
hanging out, and as it groweth greater it opeueth the 
shell bv degrees, till at length it is all come forth, and 
hungeth only by the bill. In short space afler.it cumetu 
to lull nmturifcie, and fallefh into the sea. Where it 
gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowl bigger than 
a mallard, aud lesaer than a goose, which the people of 
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Lancashire call by no other iiama than a * tree •goose 
which place aforesaid uud all those parts adjoining do 
so abound therewith that one oi’ the beat is bought for 
three pence.” 

Berkv, inBot. (See Bjlcca.) 

Bkrsahii, Ber*wir'*i4 t is a terra used by writers of 
the Kiddie Ages to denote a lcind of hunters who pur- 
sued wild beasts. The derivation is doubtful ; by some 
it is said to oome frora Beware, to shoot with a bow, by 
others from Berta, the fence of a park. 

Bkrtu, berth, in Mar., the station in which a ship 
rides at auchor ; also an apartment where any number 
of the officers or ship's company mess and reside. In 
a man-of-war there is generally one of these between 
every two guus. 

Burthoclutii, Ber-fol-W-ti-ft (so named in honour 
of Berthollet, the French chemist), in Lot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nut. ord. Leeyikulaeedt . The 
only species known is B.exeeha, a majestic tree, grow- 
ing to the height of 100 or 120 feet, winch forms vast 
forests on the banks of the Orinoco. The leaves of 
this plant are about two feet long and five or six inches 
Wide, Its fruit is a round woody pericarp, filled with 
Seeds or nuts, and so strong that it cannot be broken 
without a sledge-btunmer. The seeds more or less j 
Approach a triangular shape, and hat e hard wrinkled j 
shells. These constitute, in fact, the well-known j 
Brazil nuts of the shops, also known in commerce as : 
Jum, Caetnnha, and Bara. mt**. They vi eld an oil] 
well adapted for burning; but the 50, CM ib bushels im- i 
ported annual iv into this country from Brazil mo 
chiefly used as food. The kernels are said to be deli- 
cious when quite fresh; but, unfortunately, they arc 
apt to become rancid, on account of the quantity of oil 
they contain. 

Bbrtl. (See Aquamarine.) 

BkuXLLIAXS, he-ril'4i-iln», in Eecl. Hist., a sect of 
heretics that arose in the 3rd century, and took their 
name from Bervllus, an Arabian bishop of llozrah. 
They held that Christ did not exist before Mary ; but 
that a spirit, issuing from God himself, a portion of j 
t he divine nature, was united to him at his birth. — XUj\ 
Mosh pirn's Sceledumtical H ut or i/. 

U-LfiriAuii, bcn-ii-air'-i-i, men who fought with wild 
, rM .-' beasts in the 

; 0^.%, Roman amphi- 

'■ theatre, or 

who were ex- 
posed to them 
by a decree of 
law. They 
were different 
frora the gla- 
diators, who 
only fought 
w i t h e a c h 

other. Thefces- 
tinrii were re- 
gularly trained 
and paid for 
their services , 
and greatly »»i- 
c reused during 
BE6TIAEIX. tho Empire. 

The illustration is copied from an ancient bas-relief, 

Bessemer's Process for Kb firing Iron, 
rasr.-^This ib ft process patented by Mr. Bes.’Vjmer in 
1856, for convening pig-irou more rapidly into malle- 
able iron and steel. The ordinary methods for accom- 
plishing this object were very slow and tedious; and 
«ur was admitted very sparingly to the metal. Mr, 
Bessemer, on the contrary, in liis operations forces air 
into and upon the iron. In the first, place, he conveys 
the liquid metal direct from the blast-furnace to a 
large covered wrought-iron vessel, lined with fire-clay ; 
atmospheric air is then forced through the liquid iron 
by means of a fire-clay pipe passing through the vessel 
and dipping into the fluid metal. This pipe is con- 
neoied with a hot blast; and, as the air passes through 
the iron, its oxygen comes in contact with the carbon 
and other impurities, and carries them off. This is 
continued for some time, and the iron is run out, and 
cooled- When hard, it is broken up and conveyed to 
» pucAilfap-furnace, where jets of steam and air are 
forced into and upon the iron, when it becomes molten. 
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The steam add air together act upon the metal, tho 
oxygen converting the carbon into carbonic acid, The 
steam is decomposed end the hydrogen escapes, while 
the oxygen unites with the iron, forming oxide of iron, 
which *ia again decomposed, the oxygen uniting with 
the carbon to form carbonic oxide; while at the same 
time the iron is reduced to the metallic state. If there 
is any sulphurvpreaeut, it is converted into sulphurous 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Bessemer also 
invented a process by which he converted pig-iron into 
wrought-iron and steel in one operation. Although 
the principles of the process were right theoretically, 
the invention did not prove ml van togeous at the put- 
set, for the reason that a great quantity of good iron 
was lost through oxidation. Ultimately, the process 
became perfectly successful. (See Iron and Steel.) 

Beta, in Bot.., the Beet, a gen. <af plants be- 

longing to the cat. ord, Chenopoiliacete, and charater- 
ized by a 6-cleft perianth, five stamens inserted on a 
fleshy ring surrounding the ovary, and the fruit ad- 
hering to the calyx, and collected in clusters of two or 
three. The species are found in Europe, the north of 
Africa, and tho western parts of Asia, J5. vulgaris, 
tho common beet, grows 
along the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean, and 
is cultivated in European 
gardens for its sweet, 
tender, and dark-red 
root, which is chiefly 
used in England as a 
salad, but in France and 
Germany as a common 
table vegetable. It is 
also cultivated on a large 
scale in many parrs of 
the world as a source of 
sugar ; and it is believed 
at the present time that 
about 400,(KHVXH) lbs. 
of beetroot sugar are 
annually produced in meibo 05 . 

Europe. (See SUGAR.) 

The beet used for this purpose is considered to bo ft 
variety of li. vulgaris, and is known as the sugar-beet. 
The mangel-wurzel, so valuable as a field-crop for 
feeding cattle, is another variety, and is distinguished 
by botanists) us It. vulgaris, var. campeatrh. The 
white beet cultivated in gardens for the sake of its 
leaves, which arc used as a substitute for spinach, is 
also merely a variety of the same plant. 

Betel, Bertel.— The name usually given to a narcotic 
masticatory, used by the Malays and other Eastern 
races. It Is prepared by rolling up long pieces of tho 
betel-nut (aer<? Arkca) in the leaves of the betel-pepper 
(nee CuavIiJa), previously dusted on one side with the 
quicklime of calcined shells. When chewed, the betel 
promotes the flow of saliva, ant! lessens the perspira- 
tion from the skin. Jt stains the mouth, teeth, and 
lips red ; an effect which, though disgusting to Euro- 
peans, is considered ornamental by tho natives. It 
imparts »ti agreeable odour to the breath, and is sup- 
posed to fasten the teeth, cleanse the gums, and cool 
the Knouth. The juice is generally swallowed. The 
narcotic effects of this masticatory have not been ex- 
perimentally investigated by travellers. To one not 
accustomed to betel-chewing, the nut is powerfully 
astringent in the mouth and throat, while the quicklime 
often removes the skin and deadens the sense of taste. 
After a. while it causes great giddiness. On those ac- 
customed to use it, however, the betel produces weak, 
but continuous and sustained, exhilarating effects ; and 
that these are of a most agreeable kind may be inferred 
from the very extended area over which the practice of 
betel-chewing prevails. Professor Johnston believed 
that the coveted effect on the system is the result of 
the combined influence, first, of the constituents of 
the nut; second, of those of the fresh pepper ; and 
third, of the substances which are produced or evolved 
in the mouth in consequence of the chemical action of 
I hc lime and of the saliva upon the ingredients of both 
nut and leaf. In Euporuone of the Philippines, MeyeA 
found in every corner of the house a little box or dish, 
in which are kept the betel -rolls, or iMyosj prepitrea 
for the day's consumption j and o buyo is there offered 
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to • ewwr one who enter#* ju#i as ft pineh of smrff or 
pipe jg in other countries, Travellers, and those who 
work in the open air, carry the buyos for the day in 
little boxes or hags. The preparation of the betel falls 
on the female members of the family, who, during the 
forenoon, may generally be seen lying on the ground 
miki ng buyos* These are consumed very rapidly ; for 
every man who can afford it puts a fresh one in bis 
mouth at least every hour. “Ve have no means,” 
write# Professor Johnston/' of estimating the absolute 
quantity of tins nut which is consumed yearly by the 
Asiatic nations i but. it must bo very great. It is 
chewed by probably not less than fifty millions of men. 
If we allow to each ehewer ten pounds- weight a rear, 
which is less than half an ounce a day, this would j»ive 
the enormous consumption of five hundred millions of J 
pounds-weigtit every year ! Only tobacco, among the 
narcotics in common use, is used in larger quantity 
than this.” — Kef. Chemistry of Common Life. \ 

BuTHESBA, TO I.IB AT TM FOOL OF, be-tkes'-dd, is a 
colloquial phrase in Germany, employed in speaking 
of theological candidates who are waiting for a living. 

BBTHiacuhMiTii#, beth'-te-mites, called also Star- 
bearers, an order of monks that appeared in England 
about the middle of the 13th centurv. But little is 
known respecting them. They were distinguished by 
a red star having five rays, which they wore on their 
breast, in memory of the star which appeared to the 
wise men of the East. They had a settlement, at 
Cambridge. Another order of the same name was 
founded on the island of Teneriffe, which has forty 
houses, chiefly in the Canary islands ; but they are also 
to be found in the Spanish West Indies. 

Biktrothm.cnt, be-trolhe'- meat (Goth, trauup, to 
trow), is a mutual engagement or promise by a man 
and woman, with a, view to a future marri age . The word 
literally denotes the giving one's troth, that is, true 
faith dr promise. Among the ancient Jews, the be- 
trothing was performed either by a writing or a piece 
of silver given to the bride. Frequently, the engage- 
ment was entered into very early in life, though the 
actual marriage did not take place till the parties were 
of a proper age, and generally a twelvemonth or more 
elapsed between the betrotbinent and the marriage. 
Burin g this interval, the young people had liberty to 
sec each other, which was not accorded to t hem before ; 
and the woman was considered as the lawful wife of 
him to whom she was betrothed. The engagement 
could not be broken off by the man without a bill of 
divorce ; and if the woman was unfaithful, she was 
treated as an adulteress. Betrothmcnt amounts to 
the same with what is called by civilians and canonists 
sponsaUa or espousals , sometimes despomation , and by 
the French, JiauftaiUes. Betroihment is either solemn, 
made in the face of the church, or private, made before 
witnesses out of the church. To betroth by giving 
arrh<r, or earnest, ia called by Middle-Age writers 
mbarrare. Betrothment being of the nature of a con- 
tract, is subject to the same laws and conditions as 
other contracts. It can only be recognized as valid 
between person# legally capable of entering into such 
an engagement, and is vitiated if effected through force, 
fraud, or intimidation. In Germany, where betroth - 
meftt is still common, there arc various laws in force 
regarding it. The consent of the parents is always 
necessary if the parties are under age ; but if the 
parents withhold their consent unreasonably, the per- 
mission of the judge may be obtained to enter into the 
contract. If the opinions of the parents are diverse, 
the law gives effect to that of the father. In some 
parts of Germany, the consent of the relatives and the 
presence of witnesses are required to render the con- 
tract, valid} in others, such a contract is not only in- 
valid, but the parties to it are punishable. By the 
common law of Germany, however, betrothments are 
valid ift every case in which consummation or conse- 
cration by too priest has taken place. The parents, 
in such cases, arc not allowed to apply for a dissolution 
of the contract, nor can they refuse their consent, ex- 
cept for highly important reasons, in case of refusal 
to fulfil the contract by marriage, the injured party is 
allowed on action at law, to cqgnpol its performance; 
hut from the evils that result from unhappy marriages, 
the means resorted t<? to compel its fulfilment are never 
great,— usually a small fine or a abort imprisonment. 
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The betrothment generally take# place in • small cirdo 
of relations and friends* In Russia, this betrothment 
now forms part of the marriage ceremony. In Engr 
land, formal bet rothments were usual dowri to. the tikxd 
of the Reformation. The ceremony is said to haw 
consisted in “ the interebangement of rings, the kiss, 
the joining of hands, to which is to be added the testi- 
mony of witnesses.” Whoever, after betrothmeftt* in- 
fused to proceed to marriage, wus liable to excommu- 
nication, till that species of punishment was abolished 
by 20 Geo. II. c. 33. The only remedy now tor the 
aggrieved party is an action at common law for breach 
of promise of marriage. , 

Betting. (See G amino.) 

Bktula., beV-u-UX , in Hot., the Birch, a gen. of trees 
or slirubs belonging to the nat. ord. Betulacem. With 
the exception of B. anlarctica , an evergreen shrub 
found in Terra del Fuego, all the species flourish be- 
yond the tropic in the northern hemisphere. B. alba, 
the common birch, is one of the mostbeautiful of our 
forest trees, and is found in most of the northern part# 
of Europe and Asia. Under favourable circumstance# 
it grow s to the height of sixty or even seventy feet ; 
but as it approaches both the northern and southern 
limits of its native region, it gradually decrease# in 
size, and ultimately appears as a mere bush. The 
leaves are small, of an ovate-triangular shape, and 
doubly serrated. The bark is smooth and silvery 
white, and the outer layers are thrown off as the trunk 
increases in diameter. This tree yields usefhl timber 
for turnery, hoopB, fish-barrels, cuttle-yokes, and other 
articles in which lightness is of more importance than 
durability ; the wood is also employed for making char- 
coal. The bark is valuable as a dye-stuff, and, being 
exceedingly tough, is turned to a variety of uses by the 
poor of N ortbern Europe. Light boats, or canoes, are 
formed of it by the Russians on the Volga ; it ia some- 
times employed - oh tend of slates for roofing bouses, 
Bomotimes twisted into ropes, and is even used for 
making hats, shoes, and drinking-veejels. The outer 
layers yield an oil which is much pri2ed by the tanner ; 
it is this which gives Russia leather its peculiar odour. 
In the spring the sap of the birch contains much sugar, 
and forms, when fresh, an agreeable beverage ; when 
fermented, it constitutes what is called birch wine, a 
liquor employed medicinally in domestic practice for 
stone and grovel. The young twigs are in general use 
for besoms. In former days they were thought to be 
indispensable instruments of education, and, in, the 
school-boy's mind, were ever associated vntk the Latin 
grammar. The graceful tree known as the weeping- 
| birch, and which will be suggested to all by the last 
sentence, is generally regarded os a mere variety of 
j of B. alba ; but a few botanists view it as a distinct 
species, and name it B. penduht, B. nigra, the black 
birch of North America, yields a fine-grained valuable 
timber, and, like the common birch, a saccharine juice. 
B. papyracea , the paper birch, 19 a native of the, more 
northern regions of tho same continent} it is remark- 
able for its tough bark, which is used by the Indians as 
a substitute for paper, and for constructing canoes, 
boxes, and baskets. B.lenta, another American spe- 
cies, commonly known as the chcrry-bircb, yields the 
timber called mountain mahogany : its bark is one of 
the sources of the volatile oil called oil of winter 
green. ( See Gttaltheria.) The bark of the Asiatic 
species, B. bhajapaltra, is used in India as paper, and 
for lining the tubes of hookahs. 

Bjetulaci ju, bct-u-lm'-ee-e, in Bot., the Birch Tam, , 
a nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-dnss 
MovochlomydciV. All the species are either trees or 
shrubs. The flowers are unisexual, the fertile being in 
one catkin and the barren in another. In each, small 
scales take the place of a true calyx. The fruit is dry, 
in dehiscent, and one- celled, with a single seed. There 
arc but two genera, Betuhi and Alnus (which see), and 
about sixty -five specie#, almost all natives of the colder 
regions in the northern hemisphere. Many of these 
are very valuable either for their timber, or for their 
astringent, tonic, and febrifugal barks. 

Between Bxck# (Ang.-Sax-), in Mar., signifies 
the spaco contained between any two whole deck# of 
a ship. ' . . t ... 

Bevel, or Bavin, lev 1 •el, a term used by builder# 
to express a surface Sloping from another, at au angle 
K 




greater or lees than a right angle : thus, if tbe edge of 
a thick board or stone, iu which the tipper or lower 
surface and tbe surface of any of the sides are at right 
angles to each other, be taken off with a plane or any 
instrument, to present a new surface sloping at an 
obtuse angle to either of the other surfaces, it is said 
to be bevelled The name is also given to tbe instru- 
ment with which carpenters and masons work surfaces 
which are required to slope at the same angle. In its 
f&mpleat form it is a piece of wood, with a thin plate 
of Steel working in a groove at one end, so that it may 
form any angle with the wood less than two right 
angles. Thd steel plate can be fastened with a tight- 
CXiing screw when it has been brought to the required 
angle.— In Mach., cog-wheels, with bevelled edges, or 
bimetUdjpear, as they are termed, are used to transfer 
the motive power from one direction to another. 

BbvbbaGE, levf-e'-rhj (Ital. beceraqgio), a term 
implied to all liquids which are used either to quench 
the thirst, stimulate the stomach, or cause a healthy 
internal action. There are several kinds of beverages ; 
such as cooling, refreshing, tonic, stimulating, &c. In 
ton Middle Ages, beverage, beveragium, or libenigivm, 
was the money given to a workman, over and above 
hi* ordinary wages, for the purpose of buying drink. 
The afternoon and evening potations at colleges were 
formerly called leverage*; it was also a term applied 
to a treat upon wearing a new shit of clothes ; and the 
drink given by a prisoner upon entering a debtor’s gaol 
was generally called a beverage, or garnish. 

But. (See Beg.) 

Bbzzs Codex, bc'-ze ko’-dex (Beza’s Codex), a cele- 
brated manuscript of certain books of the New Testa- 
ment, presented in 1581, by Theodore Bcza, to the 
university of Cambridge ; whence it is sometimes also 
called Codex Cantabrigienei ». It is a thick quarto 
volume, and contains the four gospels and the Acta of 
the Apostles, written in Greek, upon vellum, with a 
corresponding Latin text on every opposite page. In 
1763 a facsimile edition of this codex was published, 
in two vols. folio, under the editorship of Dr. Thom as 
Kipling, entitled “Codex Theodori Beam CauLabrigi- 
ensra Evangelise, et Apostolorum Acta complect ens, 
quadratic literis Graeco- Latiiius." The text of this 
MS- deviates more from the received readings and 
from the principal MS. authorities than any other, and 
in critical weight it ranks the lowest of the four leading 
MSS. The other three are the Codex AUxandrinua, 
in the British Museum ; the Codex Vaticanu* , in the 
Vatican library ; and the Codex Regina Poriaiensia, in 
the Imperial Library at Paris. The Beza MS. is very 
ancient. Dr. Kipling was of opinion that it must have 
been written before the 3rd century; but the general 
opinion now is, that it belongs to the latter ena of the 
5th or 6th century.— Bef. English Cyclopcedia— Arts 
and Sciences. 

Bezant, be-ednt', in Nunns., a gold coin struck by 
the emperors of Constantinople, deriving its appel- 
lation from Byzantium, the former name of that city. 
They were the only kind of gold coin curren t in Europe 
far a long period of time. It appears that there were 
various kinds of bezants, differing in size, weight, and 
the quantity of alloy that was added. The common 
bezant of Constantinople was worth about nine shil- 
lings; it is often found in the form of « flat dish, with 
the head of our Saviour upon it. The name was after- 
wards given to gold coins struck in many European 
countries, and in England up to the time of Edward III. 
Silver bezants were also coined at Constantinople, 
similar in size to those of gold ; and silver coins so 
called are mentioned in old records to have been 
current in this country in the reigns of Stephen and 
John. The only silver coins in the collections of nu- 
mismatists known by this name are pieces of money 
struck at Constantinople, about 1100, and at later 
periods. — Bef. English Cyclopaedia — Arts and Sciences. 

Bezant, in Her'., one of the nine roan diets ; a cir- 
cular charge representing a piece of gold, taking its 
name from the old Byzantine coin so called. In 
blazoning armorial bearings in which these charges 
arc found, the metal is not described, as the bezant is 
always or, or gold, and the name itself is therefore 
sufficient, 

Bezjlnty, or Bzzakt£;e, bec&n'4e t in Her., a shield 
or charge is said to be bezauty when it is strewed 
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or spotted with a great number of bezants. A Opus* 
bezanty is a cross composed of bezants. 

Bezoab Stones, bc-zor 1 (Persian, paedher, anti- 
dote to poison), concretions found iu the stomachy 
of various animals. They ore brittle egg-shaped 
masses, about the size or a email walnut, and wro 
mostly dark olive iu colour. On being cut open, 
they present the appearance of a nucleus surrounded 
by cencentric deposits.- They occur principally in the 
stomachs of oriental goats, deer, and antelopevAnd 
were formerly looked upon as possessing supernatural 


Thotmost valued of these was obtained from the wild 
goat of Persia, and was called the Lapis Bezoar Orien- 
talis. They are found, more or leas, in all heribivora, 
aud sometimes occur in the stomachs off persona living 
much on farinaceous food. They contain ktho*fefhc 
and ellagic acids. 

Bxugavad*G:Ita, ba'-ga-vad ge-ial (i.e. Revelations 
of the Deity), is the name of a very celebrated rehgio- 
philosopbical didactic poem, dating from about the 
1st century of the Christian era, and which is inter- 
woven a s an episode in the great Indian epic poem of 
the JVlahubbnrata. It comprises a complete system of 
the religious philosophy of India. The beat edition of 
the text, with a Latin translation, is that of A. W. von 
Scblegel (Bonn, 184,8). There is an English translation 
of the work by Wilkins (London, 1785), and one by 
Thomson (1855) ; and a German translation by Feiper 
(Leipsic, 1834).— Ref. W. von Humboldt, Velar die 
unter dent J&umen Bhagavad-Gitd bekannte Episode dea 
Mahdbhdrafa. Berlin, 1837. 

Bhang, b&ng, the common Indian name for the 
seed -capsules aud larger leaves of the native hemp 
employed for making the celebrated narcotic called 
Hueehueh (which see). The Indian hemp is a species 
of the genus Cannabis (which see also). 

Bi, bi (Lat. 4w, twice), a syllable signifying twice 
or double, and used as a prefix in certain compound 
names; as biceps, two-headed; Ueuapis, two-pointed j 
bi-carbonate , a carbonate with two equivalents of 
carbonic acid to one of base. 

Bldahig Acid, bi-bds'-ik, in Chem., an acid which 
requires U to equivalents of a protoxide of a base to 
form a neutral salt, such as the pyrophospboric, lac- 
tar ic, and malic acids. 

Bidieu. {See Nbctawdea.) 

Bible, bi'-bel (Gi. to. biblia , the books), is the 


I by Christians as Die revealed word of God. These wri 
| tings ore divided into two parts,— the Old and the New 
i Testament, the former containing 39 books, the latter 
27. The Old Testament only is regarded as sacred by 
tho Jews; but both the Old and New Testament are 
held as sacred by Christians. The term testament is a 
translation of the Latin teslamentnm of the Vulgate, 
w hich, in turn, is a translation of the Greek word &a~ 
theke, a covenant. In the New Testament, the OKI 
Testament writings are designated as the Scripture* 
the Scriptures, or the Holy Scriptures. About A.D. 
180, the term Holy Scriptures is used to include the 
Gospels ; and Irenteus calls the whole collection of the 
books of the Old and New Testament the divine Scrip* 
tures and the Lord’s Scriptures. The Old Testament 
is a name used by St. Paul (2 Cor. iii. 14), being atrane- 
lation of the Greek expression palaus ttiatheke, did 
covenant. 

2'ke Old Testament,— The Jews divided toe books of 
tho Old Testament differently from the present method, 
so as to make only 22, and thereby to correspond with 
t he number of letters in their alphabet. They divided 
them into t he Law, tho Prophets, and the Hagtographa 
or holy writings. Tho Law oompriaed the five books of 
Moses. The Prophets were divided into the earlier 
prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Mings, add toe 
later prophets, which were again subdivided into the 
greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah* and Ezekiel, and 
the 12 lesser prophets. The Hagiographa, or holy 
writings, contained the Psalms, Proverb#, Job, Bong 
of Bongs, Ruth, Lamentations, Eecleriasfom, Either, 
Dttni el, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. St drift 
three of these books were called toe poetical books, or 
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truth; thereat, the five rolls, from befog w»d, cm o« t- 
tain frativaia m their ayaagague®, from manuscript 
volts* As to the arrangement of the different^ books, 
the Jews not only differed from tb® Christians, but are 
noterven agreed among themseh-es. The arrangement 


„jr Protestants generally is that adopted by 

Martin Luther. The Old Testament was written in 
Hebrew, with the exception of certain later portions 
Sn Chaldee. Little is known of the history of the 
aacred hooks previous to the time of the Jewish cap- 
rdii " ’ 


According to the command of Moses* u the 

hookof the law^wras “potin the side of the ark.” It 
fepcobablathat to the same sanctuary were consigned, 
as they were produced, the other sacred books* After 
the completion of the temple, Solomon directed Jhat 
these hooks should be removed into it, and, also, that 
' the future compositions of inspired men should be so- 
cured in the same place* On the capture of J oruoalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the consequent destruction of 
the temple, the autographs of the sacred books are 
; supposed to have perished : but, doubtless, nume- 
rous copies of them existed at that time, some of 
which were carried by the Jews to Babylon ; for 
we find Daniel (Dan. ix. 2, 11 — 13), when in captivity, 
referring to the lew, and also expressly mentioning 
the predictions of Jeremiah, which he could not 
have done if he had not seen them. After their 
return from captivity, we are told that the people 
requested Lara to bring forth ** the boot of the law of 
Moses, which the Lord had commanded to Israel" 
(Neb, viii. 1). Accordingly, Ezra is said to have col- 
lected as many copies of the sacred writings as he 
could, and from them to have prepared a correct edi- 
tion* From the time of Ezra, the Hebrew caaon is 
generally considered to have been completed, and Jose- 
phus affirms that from the time of Artaxerxes down to 
his own day, no one bad dared either to add to, or to 
take from, or to niter, anything in the sacred books. 

! Groat care was taken by the Jews to preserve the ac- 
curacy of the sacred text, and from an eurly period they 
were in the habit of numbering the words and even 
letters of each book. In the Talmud a digest of Jewish 
laws compiled between the 2nd and Oth centuries, an 
enumeration of the various readings in different MSS., 
as well as the words and letters in the Bible, is given. 
When the Talmud w as completed, the Masorites of 
Tiberias commenced their labours. They were named 
from metsero, tradition, as their annotations were the 
oral traditions which had been handed down from pre- 
vious centuries, They are said to have first divided 
tho different books and sections into verses, and to have 
invented the vowel-points and accents. They marked 
the number of verses in each book, and the number of 
words and letters in each verse. They noted the verses 
where they thought something was forgotten, the words 
which they bclioved to be changed, the letters which 
they thought superfluous, the repetitions of the same 
verses, the different readings, the words which are re- 
dundant or defective, the number of times that the 
same word is found in the beginning, middle, or end 
of averse, the different significations of the stone word ; 
such were some of the labours of the Masorites to in- 
sure the accuracy of the text. As to thovaluo of the 
labours i>£ the Masorites, biblical critics are much 
divided in opinion. Some maintain that we are greatly 
indebted to them for preserving the purity of the sacred 
text, while others are of opinion that they corrupted 
the text by substituting for the ancien t an d true reading 
of their forefathers, another more favourable to their 
prejudices, and more opposed to Christianity. The 
general opinion, however, is, that they discharged their 
duties in a fair and conscientious Planner. The oldest 
versions of the Hebrew Scriptures are the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the Septuagint or Greek translation. 
The former of these is supposed to date from about 
the time of m® Babylonish oaptivity ; for it is not 
likely that, after that time, on account of the eumity 
that existed twit ween the two peoples, they would have 
translated arid adopted the books of the Jews* The 
Samaritan Pentateuch now extant is said to be a ver- 
sion from the earlier Hebrew Samaritan, into the more 
modern Samaritan, and was nfrde before the time of 
Origan. Much difference of opinion has existed as to 
the value of the Samaritan Pentateuch * bat it is now 
generally agreed that it is on the whole much inferior 
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to the Hebrew MSS. The Sep tuagint ia said by some 
to have been so called from hairing been approved by 
the Sanhedrim, or great council ofthe Jew®, who ware 
seventy in number. According to another account, 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, when founding hia library aft 
Alexandria, wished to have a oopy of the Jewish laws, 
and applied toEleazar, the Jewish high-priest at Jeru- 
salem, for proper persons to translate the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. Eleazar accordingly sent «x 
elders from each of the twelve tribes, seventy- two in 
all,— whence the work was termed Septuagint, seventy 
being a round number. There is no doubt that the 
version of the Septuagint was written* at different 
times, and by different handa. The Pentateuch was first 
translated probably in the reign of Ptolemy Lagua, 
or of his son Philadelpbus, and it is allowed to have 
been done with great fidelity and accuracy. Next in 
point of excellence is the version of the Pro verbs, The 
Psalms and the Prophets have beep very indifferently 
executed. The Septuagint version was in great esteem 
among the Jews in the time of Christ; and very many 
of the quotations in the New Testament are made 
from it. Josephus, too, makes more. use of the Sep- 
tuagrnt than of the Hebrew text ; but at a ifter period, 
when the Christians employed the Septuagint, the 
Jews rejected it. Fragments of three Greek transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, all of, or near the find 
century of the Christian era, are 4 preserved In the 
Hexaple of Origen, known as those of Aquila, Theo- 
dotiem, and Symmachus, of which the first is the moat 
valuable. The principal of the other early translations 
are the Syriac or Peshito (literal), from the Hebrew, 
made about the end of the 1st century, and embracing 
both the Old and New Testaments; the Coptic, from 
the Septuagint, probably about the 3rd century, and 
including the New Testament ; the Ethiopia, from the 
Septuagint, probably in the 4th century, including also 
the IS ew Testament ; the Armenian, by Miesrob, from 
the Septuagint, in the beginning of the oth century; 
the Italic, from the Septuagint, in the 1st orfind cen- 
tury, embraced also the New Testament,— but only 
fragments of it now exist ; tho Vulgate, which is the 
great authority with the Roman Catholics, was made 
from the Hebrew by Jerome, x.n* 300; the Gothic ver- 
sion of Ulphilas.of the 4th century, but of which only a 
part only has come down to ns. From ft belief in the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text, ia consequence 
of its supposed preservation from error by the Masora, 
it was not until the 17th century that any extensive 
collation was made of the various Hebrew MSS. 
Among the first to call attention to this subject was 
Louis Capell, who, in hia “ Critica Sacra," published 
at Paris in 1650, called attention to the differences that 
existed between the Hebrew and Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and bet ween the Hebrew text and the Septuagint 
version. At length tho necessity of a collation of 
Hebrew MSS. began to be generally acknowledged; 
and some attempts to that purpose were mode by 
several subsequent editors of the Hebrew Bible, The 
first great attempt made for that purpose, however, 
was that of Dr. Kennicott, commenced about 1700. 
The first volume was published in 1706, the second in 
1780. The total number of Codice * collated by or for 
I)r. Kennicott was 694. of which 634 were MSS., 43 
printed editions, and the remaining 17 were copies of 
the Talmud, rabbinical works, and collections of 
various readings. Of these, about 250 MSS. were col* 
lated by Dr. Kennicott himself, and nearly 400 by hi® 
coadjutor M. Bruns, of the university of Helmstadt. 
Of these, some were collated throughout ; others only 
in a few select passages* from being written in con- 
formity with the same standard. In the opinion of 
Dr. Kennicott, fifty-one of these MSS. were from 600 
to 800 years old, and 174 from 480 to 680. Soon after 
this, rrofewor De Rossi, of Forma, published has 
various readings of the Old Testament m 4 vols. 4to. 
entitled, **Vari» Lectiones Veteris Testament! ex 
immense Manusoriptornm editorumquo Codicum con- 
gerie haust® etexamin at® "(Farm®, 1784-38), to which 
a supplement was added in 179$- He re-examined 
many of the MSS. collated for Dr. Kennicott, and 
verified the extracts from them, besides examining 
numerous additional MSS, and printed editions : ®o 
that the total number of MSS. and edition® examined by ; 
him amount® to about 1,300. Of the immense mass of 
■ x* 
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various readings which these collations exhibit, multi- 
tudes are insi|pifieant, consisting frequently of the 
omission or Edition of a single letter in a word. 
They nerve, however, to show the authenticity and 
integrity of the sacred text in all that constitutes the 
©roper essence and substance of divine revelation,— its 
doctrineB, moral precepts, and historical relations. 

Testament . — The books of the New Testament 
Were originally written in Greek. They were com- 
posed at different times, and for different purposes. 
They must have for some time circulated singly, but 
when or by whom they were collected into one book is 
uncertain ; ft seems, however, to have been done by 
degrees^ and that some books were much longer in 
being received into the canon than others. The first 
evidence that wo have of the existence of the collected 
books is in the Muratorian canon of the West, evi- 
dently written about a.d. 170. It is only a fragment, 
mutilated both at the beginning and the end ; but it 
commences with a clear reference to St. Mark’s gos- 
pel, and then passes on to St Luke as the third, then 
©t. John, the Acts, and the thirteen epistles of St. Paul. 
The epistle of Jude, the two epistles of John, and the 
Apocalypse of St. John, are mentioned in the text. 
Tne canon of the Peshito forms a remarkable com- 
plement to this catalogue. It includes the four gospels 
and the Acts, fourteen epistles of St. Paul, 1 John, 
J Peter, and James, omitting Jude, 2 Peter, 2 & 3 John, 
and the Apocalypse. Up to this point, therefore, 
3& Peter is the only book that is not recognized as an 
apostolical and authoritative writing. (See Smith’s 
JDictionary of the Bible, art. Canon.) The testimony 
of Eusebius as to the received books of the New Testa- 
ment in his day is of value. He divides them into two 
classes, the acknowledged books and the disputed 
books. In the former class are the four gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen epistles of tit. Paul, 

1 John, and 1 Peter; the disputed books he divides 
into two classes, — those which are generally recognized 
as authentic, and those which are considered spurious ; 
the former comprising the epistles of James, Jude, 

2 Peter, and 2 & 3 John; the latter the Acts of Paul 
the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Apo- 
calypse Of John (if not a work of the apostle) . Down 
to the time of the invention of printing, the books of 
the New Testament were preserved in manuscript j 
but the. vigilance produced by the constant cout. rover- 
sics between the Catholics and heretics has served to 
maintain its general purity. Of the MSS. of the New 
Testament, upwards of 1,400 are known to scholars, 
and have been collated without any essential differences 
being found between them ; numerous errors, how- 
ever, hod crept in, from the commutation of letters, 
transposition of words, seeing and hearing incorrectly, 
abbreviations, attempts at correcting the text or 
making it clearer. Modern critics reckon no fewer 
than 00,000 discrepancies in the various MSS. The 
oldest MSS. belong to about the 1th century, and arc 
written in the uucial characters; the modern, from 
the 10th century downwards, are in the cursive cha- 
racters. The most important MSS. are the Codex 
Alexandrian?, in the British Museum ; the Codex 
Vatieanuis, in the Vatican, at Home ; t he Codex Regius 
Parisiensis, in the imperial library at Paris ; and the 
Codex Beam, or Cantabrigienais, in the library of 
Cambridge university. The first printed edition of 
the entire New Testament was that of the Compluten- 
Bian Polyglot, published at the cost of the celebrated 
Cardinal' Xmienos. It was commenced in 1502, and 
the printing of the book was finished in 1514, but the 
publication was delayed till 1522. Meanwhile, Eras- 
mus, in, 1510, . published his first edition oi the New 
Testament. Stephens’ first edition appeared at Paris 
in 1546, The first attempt at ft critical edition was 
made by Been ; and the first edition was published in 
lotiS. The first truly critical edition is that of Dr. John 
MiU (Oxford, 1707), in which are gathered together 
80,009 various readings. Bengal, Wetstein, G rise bach, 
and Sckolz, followed in the same field. Seholr/s first 
volume appeared in 1830, and the second in 1836 ; he 

■ d«mribes do less than 074 different MSS., of which 
331 were, for the first time, collated by himself. 

EnffHeh Bible . — It is probable that soon after the 
introduction ofChristiamty into this country, portions 

v «f the Scriptures were translated into the language of 
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the people. The earliest version of which we have any 
account is a translation of the Psalms into the Saxon 
language, by Aldbelme, or Adhehne, first bishop of 
Sherborne, abont the year 706. A Saxon version of 
the four gospels was made by Egbert, bishop of Lin- 
diafern, who died 721 . By some writers, Bede is said 
to have made, a complete translation of the whole 
Bible; bnt this seems doubtful, though he certainly 
did translate portions of it. King Alfred executed a 
translation of the Psalms, and Eifrie, archbishop of 
Canterbury, is said to have executed a translation -of 
the Pentateuch and certain other portions of Scripture, 
about 995. The first English translation of the whole 
Scriptures is supposed to have been made in the 13th 
oenViry * and towards the end of the 14th century, one 
John de Trevisa, a native of Cornwall, is jsaid to nave 
made a translation of the entire Bible, fhi* was, at 
any rate, done by his celebrated contemporary John 
Wiekliffe, rector of Loughborough,' in Leicestershire. 
With the aid of various assistants, he, about the year 
1380, translated the entire Bible from the Latin Vulgate 
into English. A complete edition of this translation 
was published in 1851, at the Oxford University Press, 
under the editorship of the Rev. Josiah Forahell ana 
Sir Frederick Madden. The New Testament from this 
version had previously been published by John Lewis, 
a clergyman of Margate, in 1731, and by Mr. Baber, 
of the British Museum, in 1810. From the time of 
Wickliffe, the authorities of the English church did all 
they could to discountenance the circulation of the 
Scriptures in the language of the people ; so that it 
was not till 1526 that n Bible or Testament Was printed 
in English, and then only nt a foreign press. William. 
Tyndale resolved to accomplish this object, and, with 
this view, he went over to the continent. In 1536 ho 
completed an English translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which was printed in two editions, one in quarto, 
the other in duodecimo. Copies of these were secretly 
conveyed into England, where they were immediately 
bought up and burned ; but this only stimulated Tyn- 
dale to greater exertions, and enabled him to carry on 
his operations. He next proceeded to prepare a 
version of the Old Testament, and published a trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah. He 
did not, however, issue a complete translation of the 
Bible. The first English version of the whole Bible is 
that by M ark >4|over dale, a friend of Tyndale, and 
which was prinrad at Zurich in 1535, and dedicated tt 
Henry VIII. It was favourably received by the court, 
and it was enjoined that a copy of this translation, 
should be laid iu the choir of every parish church in 
England, tor every one to read at his pleasure. Re- 
prints of thic edition were published in 1838 and 18-47. 
The next English Bible, also printed abroad, is known 
as Matthew's ;Bible, from Thomas Matthew, the as- 
sumed name of the editor (John Rogers), also a friend 
of Tyndale. It was published in 1537, and the text 
is that of Tyndale ana Coverdale, slightly altered* The 
Great Bible, or Cramner's, so called from the preface 
being written by that prelate, was published in 1539 : 
the text is Coverdale’s revised. In the same year ap- 
peared the Traverner’s Bible, by Richard Traverner, 
the text of which is based upon that of Matthew's Bible. 
The next important translation was the famous Geneva 
Bible, which appeared in 1557. During the reign of 
Mary, several of the more prominent Reformers took 
refuge in Geneva ; among whom were Coverdale, Gilby, 
and Wkittingham. They employed themselves in pre- 
paring a new' edition of the Bible, accompanied with 
notes. ‘ From the strong leaning which it showed to the 
view's of Calvin and Beza, it was. long the favourite 
Bible of the English Puritans and the Scotch Presby- 
terians, This edition is frequently called the Breeches 
Bible, on account of the rendering of Genesis Sii, 7, 
“and they sewed fig-tree leaves together, and mode 
themselves breeches.” The Bishop's, or ParkerV 
Bible, bo called from Matthew Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with eight bishops and aeveral other 
scholars of reputation, revised the previous transla- 
tions, and compared them with the originals. This 
edition appeared in 1508. The Douay Bible, which is 
the Roman Catholic Version of the Scriptures* is a 
translation of the Vulgate ; the New Testament was 
published at Rheims in 158 2, and the Old Testament 
at Douay in 1009-10, King James’s Bible, the one 
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^iitin unfrorsal us© in this country, woe prepared in giooa opimons was also nam«d tn 
the reign of James I. At a conference of divines at meats. Oneoftherules then passed withat tbegovern- 
Hampton Court, in the beginning of 1004, for settling ing body was to consist of 30 laymen, of which IfWOrfcfo 
the peace of the Church, the importance of anew be churohmen, 10 dissenters, and 6 ibreiimers residentm 
translation of the Scriptures was brought prominently or near the metropolis. Every clergy manor dissenting 
forward. It met with the approval of the king, and minister who is a member of the society is entitled !** 
arrangements were at once made for carrying out the attend and vote at any of the meetings of the committee, 
prqjeot. Fifty-four scholars, most distinguished for One of the fundamental rules of the society was, that 
that kind of learning winch this duty required, were it was to promote the circulation of the Scriptures, 
selected for the work, and finally forty-seven of them without note or comment, both at home and abroad, 
undertook it. These were divided into six companies, This subsequently gave rise to several controversies ; 
to each of which a certain portion of Scripture was at one time certain divines of the Church of TlWl«nd 
assigned. Each person of a company was to prepare insisting that the Praver-book ought to-be given along 
a translation of the whole portioa committed to that with the Bible ; and, more recently, the circulation of 
company, and these several translations wero then tbo Apocrypha on the continent, along with the canon- 
revised at a general meeting of the company. When ic&l books of Scripture, led to a prolonged controversy, 
a compan/had in this way agreed upon their version, (See Apocryphal Conxbovbbbt.) The British and 
it was to be transmitted to each of the other compa- Foreign Bible Society soon became the parent of 
sties, so that no part was to be without the sanction of numerous other associations for the circulation of the 
the whole body. Two of the companies sat at West- Holy Scriptures ; and at present there are in conaec- 
mmster, two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge. The tion with it about 700 auxiliary societies, a like number 
final revision of the whole was conducted, in London by of branch societies, and about 2,000 associations* 
two delegates from each of the six companies. These income of the society for the year ending Slat March, 
twelve scholars were occupied for nine months in the 1861, was £250,850;' of which £W, 104 was derived 
discharge of their critical duties. The work of traus- from subscriptions, donations, legacies, interest, &c. ; 
lation ttod revision occupied from 1607 to 1610, audit £82,009 from receipts for Bibles, Testaments, and 
came forth from tho press of Robert Barker in 1611. drawbacks of duty; and £777 from special eontoribtt- 
The best evidence of the excellency of this translation tions to the Chinese New Testament and India fund. 
it that it has remained in general use to the present The total expenditure for that year was £165,462; and 
tune. Many are, indeed, of opinion that the time has the number of Bibles, or portions of Bibles, issued 
now arrived when a new translation is necessary, and from London during that year was 1,787,398. From 
that, from our improved knowledge of the originals, the establishment of the society down to 1861, they 
and our better understanding of the general principles had issued no fewer than 39,315,226 copies of the Bible, 
of translation, a great ly improved version would be the or portions of it. The Society for Promoting Christian 
result; but such opinion has not yet met with any Knowledge ranks next to the British and Foreign Bible 
general response. There have, however, been many Society in its efforts to diffuse copies of the Holy 
translations of particular books by private individuals. Scriptures, although its operations are not confined to 
— Ref. Davidson’s Biblical Criticism; Home's Intro- that object. The average annual issue of this society 
dnetum (a the Holy Scriptures ; Kitto’a Biblical Cyclo - is about 160,000 Bibles, 75,000 New Testaments, an<! 
predia; Smith's Dictionary of the Bible ; Radio’s JEccle- 300,000 Common Prayer-books; besides other books 
siuetical Dictionary ; Knight's JymUfh Cycfoptrdia. and tracts amounting to about 4,000,000. Like 
. BlBtn Pnouinmoy.— The prohibition of the Bible the Bible Society, it issues translations of the fierip- 
to the laity, us held by the Roman Catholic church, tures in foreign languages, and has its agents for 
took its rise in the Middle Ages ; for there is abundant promoting the diffusion of the Scriptures abroad, 
evideneeshowing that it did not exist in the early ages The Edinburgh Bible Society was instituted in 1809. 
of the Church. ^ I* rom the time that Gregory V ll., in Its average aurtual income is about £3,000 ; and it dis- 
1080, declared that, the Lathi language should be the iau- tributes annually about 3,500 Bibles, a large portion of 
guage of the Church, the A ulgatc became the scripture which are in the Gaelic language, and are circulated in 
text ; and, consequently, the public use of vernacular the Highlands and islands of Scotland, and in the 
copies of the Scriptures ceased. It was not, however, till colonies. In the United States of America the first 
Innocent III,, with a view to check the spread Bible Society was that established at Philadelphia, in 
the reformed principles of the Vi’aldcnscs, pro* 1808. In 1817 the American Bible Society was formed 
bunted the private possession or reading of the Scrip* at, New York. It has now about 1,200 auxiliary socie- 
tures. without the permission of the Church. Similar ties in all parts of the United States, and has an 
0™' tions were issued at Toulouse (1229), at Beziers annual income averaging about £80,000; of which 
<1233), and at the synod of Oxford (1383), when rather more than one-half is derived from the sale of 
the princjples of vVickliffe were spreading. Since Bibles and Testaments ; the rest from donations, col- 
pat time, numerous enactments of the Church have lections, &c. It issues annually upwards of 700,000 
been made ou this subject, one of the latest being Hint Bibles, Testaments, or portion's of Scripture, Its 
■ bico All. (182*1), m which he condemned Bible head-quarters, the Bible-house, is a large and maguifl- 
societiea. cent building, erected by public subscription. On the 

Biblb SoctETins are associations formed for eir- continent of Europe, the first foreign Bible society 
culating copies of the Holy Scriptures, Among the was that formed at Niirnborg, 1804 ; but the seat of 
earlier and more important of these associations were its operations was subsequently transferred to Basel. 

* r v u° *? ra a* ui|? Knowledge, es- In 1605 a Bible society Was formed in Berlin, which 

taoiisnea in l()98 ; the Society for sending missionaries subsequently became merged in the Bible Society of 
|p India, established in Denmark 1705 ; the Society for Prussia, established in 3814. This is the most flow- 
vr 0 !!* Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and rishing of the German societies ; and it has issued 
Islands of Scotland, formed in Edinburgh 1709 ; the upwards of 2,000,000 copies of the Bible and New Tes- 
moravian Miasionary Society, founded in 1732 ; the tarnent. In 1813, the Russian Bible Society was esta- 
Bpok Society for I romotmg Religious Knowledge bliiihcd in St. Petersburg, it, carried ou its operations 
aBmng the Poor, lormod m London 1750; and the Naval with great activity ; but it was suppressed, by order 
mtary Bib.e bociety, established in the year of Nicholas, in 1826. A Protestant Bible society has 
-AMri ^be cflort3, however, ot ull these societies were since been formed for the purpose of supplying Pro- 
atill far from bemg equal totlie object in view. The testants in Russia with the Holy Scriptures. InTaris, 
first idea of establishing the British and Foreign Bible a society was formed in 1818, and still exists, under the 
Society arose from tho great scarcity of Bibles in name of the French Protestant Bible Society* There 
Wales ; aud the earliest, stops towards its formation arc similar societies at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ham- 
vrere taken iu 180w. On March 7, 1804, a public meeting burg, Lubeck, Dresden, Frank fort- am- Wain, Stutt- 
Of about 300 persons ot various religious denominations sort, &e. 

was convened ; and it was then ^ resolved that a society Btbi.ia PArrrsumr, paw'-pc-rum (Xat., Bible of the 

be formed, under the uetigtmi i >n of the British and poor).— Before the invention of printing, a copy of the 

Foreign Btblp Society, the sole object of which shall bo Bible being rare and expensive, the principal subjects 
to ancottruge a wider diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, ofthepld and New Testament were represented in aomw 
A committee of thirty-six individuals, of various reli* forty or fifty pictures, with a short explanation of 
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teste of Scripture underneath: each. This was called 
the** Bibti* Ffeuperum." It sod a similar, but more 
extended work, called **Spaeulura Humana Salva- 
ttaait* (the Mirror of Human Salvation), in a great 
measure took the place of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
and were the chief test-books used by the clergy in 
addressing the people* Many copies of these workB 
still exist* 

Biblical Antiquities, or B re tic xi. Abchjeology, 
ar*1ce~ol r *o<je t is the name given to that science which 
treatsof the antiquities, the political constitution, oua* 
toms* manners, &c., of that people with whom the 
H&lyScripturss originated, or those to whom it refers. 
A, knowledge of biblical archaeology is indispensably 
necessary to a right understanding of many parts of 
Scripture. Though this study primarily regards the 
Jewish people, yet the manners, customs, &c., of the 
neighbouring Semitic nations necessarily form part of 
nL The principal sources of this knowledge are the 
Old and Siew Testaments, the books of Josephus on 
Jewish antiquities and the wars of the Jews, the 
writings of Philo, the Talmud and the Rabbinical 
works* the Greek* Roman, and Arabian writers, 
ancient monuments, and the works of modern travel- 
lers* For the first work on Hebrew archaeology we are 
indebted to Hr. Thomas Godwyn, whose book, “ Moses 
and Aaron, or Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used by 
the Ancient Hehrews,” appeared at Oxford in 1616. 
The Germans have particularly distinguished them* 
selves in this department, and among the more recent 
works that have appeared, are Waraekros, “ Eutwurf 
der hebr. Alterthiimer ** (Weimar, 1761, 5th edit. 
1832) ; John, "Bibl. Archseologie " (5 vols. Vienna, 
17116—1805) ; Bauer, “ Lehrbuch der hebr. Alterthii* 
mer ” (Leipsic, 1797) ; He Wette, " Lehrbuch derheb.- 
iud. Archseologie " (Leipaic, 1814, 2nd edit. 1830) ; 
jRosenmiiller, ** Handbuoh der Bibl. Alterthmnskunde ” 
(Leipsic, 1823) ; Winer, " Bibl. Kealwdrterbuoh" (3rd 
edit. Leipsic, 1847). In English, there are a translation 
of an abridgment of Jahn’ s “ Biblical Arehseology," by 
Professor Upham (1827) ; Horne's “ Introduction to 
the Holy Scripriires ,J (vol. 3); Kitto’s “ Pictorial 
Bible;*' and the cyclopasdtas of Kitto, Smith, Eadie, Ac, 

Biblical Cbxxicxsm is that science which concerns 
itself with the origin, history, and present state of the 
original text of Scripture. It comprises a critical 
knowledge of the languages in which the Scriptures 
were originally written; the composition, collection, 
and preservation of the different books ; the age, cha- 
racter, and relationships of the various MSS.; the 
various readings; and the different philological and 
historical means to be employed, in order to determine 
what the text was as it proceeded from the different 
penmen. Its tendency is not, as is said by some, to 
weaken or destroy the foundations of Christianity, but, 
on the contrary, to strengthen and increase them, by 
proving the authenticity and genuineness of the Holy 
{Scriptures. It is divided into two kinds, a lower and 
a higher, — the former merely concerning itself with 
the words as they stand in the various MSS. or printed 
texts ; the latter implying the exercise of the reason in 
judging of the texts from the context, from the circum- 
stances of the writers, &c. Of these two, the former 
is tho more important and reliable ; the latter, as being 
more open to conjecture, is liable to be abused. Bib- 
lical criticism is of comparatively recent origin. It 
arose, partly at least, in consequence of the contro- 
versies in which men became involved on religious 
subjects, and the necessity of having a correct standard 
to which to refer. It is utterly impossible for human 
caution and diligence to guard against the slightest 
departure from an author’s original words in trans- 
' crihing, and, consequently, in the course of many cen- 
turies, and by being frequently transcribed, numerous 
different readings had orfsen, which it became neces- 
sary to decide between, and to weigh the evidence by 
vrhich t bey wer e respectively supported. The authen- 
tic reading must be determined by authorities, and 
these authorities are judged of by certain rules. Bib- 
lical criticism, then, in its strict and proper sense, 
comprehends “the tom and substance of that know- 
ledge which enables us to discover a wrong reading, to 
removeit from the text, and to obtain, as nearly as 
passable^ the original words of the Bible." It u dis- 
tinct from interpretation; but it forms the basis if it; 
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for before we try to ascertain the meaning of an author, 
we should be careful to see that we hove hie words. 
“There are ttve sources," says Hr. Davidson, “foam 
which criticism derives all its aid in ascertaining the 
changes that have been made in the original text of 
the Bible, and replacing authentic readings excluded 
by them." These are— 1, Ancient versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures ; 2. Parallels, or repeated passages ; 
3. Quotations; 4. MSS., or written copies; 5. CwhU 
tieai conjecture. (See Biblk.) — lief. Hr. Davidson's 
Treatise on Biblical Criticism ; Porter's Principles gf 
Textual Criticism. 

Biblical Intkkpbbt^tiow, or Sacked Hsniniinrp- 
Tics, is the science of teaching or expounding the 
meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. When the inter- 
preter lvas obtained a pure text by the results of criti- 
cism, ho enters upon another and a more important 
field, — that of its interpretation. He has now a twofold 
duty to perform : first, to associate in his own mind* 
with the terms, the exact idea which the Spirit intended 
they should symbolize; and, secondly, to excite the 
same idea in others by means of spoken or written 
signs. He has to apprehend the meaning of Scripture* 
and to exhibit it when apprehended, so as to be intel- 
ligible. Biblical interpretation is either grammatical 
or historical,— grammatical, when the meaning of the 
words, phrases, and sentences, is made out from tho 
wait* loquendi and the context; historical, when the 
meaning ia illustrated and confirmed by historical ar- 
guments, which serve to evince that no other sense* 
can be put upon the pdfcsage, whether regard be had 
to the nature of the subject or to the genius and 
manner of the writer. {See HjBHMBBBL'TXC 3.)— 
Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics. 

Bihlicists, or Biblb Hoctohs, bib'-li-turte, in Eoel. 
Hist., was a name given, in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, to those doctors or learned men that made 
the Holy Scriptures the chief subject of their study 
and the text of their lectures. The scholastics, on the 
other hand, brought all the doctrines of faith, as well 
as the principles and precepts of practical religion, 
under the dominion of philosophy. The scholastics 
came to be regarded ns men of much more ability and 
ingenuity than tho bibliciats, and their lecture* ware 
flocked to and admired by the young; and, conse- 
quently, the Bible doctors’wero Ueepiaod. They had 
few scholars, and had not even a stated time for read- 
ing their lectures in any of the famous European uni- 
versities. The scholastic theology, with its trifling 
subtilities, prevailed in t*ll the universities and colleges 
of Europe down to the Reformation. 

BiBLiOGturiiY, bibdi-og’-rtUfc (Gr. bibUm, a boo*, 
araphe, a writing;, may be defined to be the science of 
books. Anc^ntly, the term bibliographia denoted the 
writing or transcription of books, and a writer or 
copyist wns termed bibliographoe . When the trans- 
cribing of books ceased, after the introduction of 
printing, bibliography came to signify an acquaintance 
with ancient manuscripts, arid a skill in the deciphering 
of them. Tho term was not used in its present signi- 
fication till about the middle of tho 18th century, and 
it was first introduced in Franco* Bibliography (for 
Which bibliology or bibliognosy would bo more appro- 
priate) denotes a knowledge of books, with reference 
to their constituent parts, tbeir different editions and 
degrees of rareness, tbeir subjects, authors, classes*, 
&c. There are some who would include under biblio- 
graphy many other branches of knowledge, indeed, sea 
many aB to render it impossible to lay down any limits 
for the science at all. The sphere and duties of the 
bibliographer are well and clearly laid down in tho 
following extract. “ It is the business of the biblio- 
grapher, thcD, to trace the history of books in regard, 
to their forms and other constituents, ant’ consequently 
to trace the beginnings and progress of typography. 
It belongs to him in a particular manner to mark the- 
differences of editions, and to point out that edition of 
every book which is esteemed the most correct and 
valuable. In the case of books published anonymously 
I or under feigned names, it is his business to indicate' 
the names of tbeir real authors, in as far as the discove- 
ries of literary history ma^r tarnish the means of doing 
so. All remarkable facts attaching to the history or 
books, such as the number of their editions, their rare- 
ness, their having been condemned to the Hemes, or sup* 
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fu*«»»ad, b«JorMf tfi» the province of ia- taking the first Terse of 

quiry. Purther, every one who etmageefo any pwrtrau- a^^^wur eotrimoe. The practice of mia Wi t»»» 
lax 1 Imeof study must, of course, wish to know the books prohibited by some of the councils of the Cfcusfeh in the 
that have been published in regardto it, or in regard to othsnd 0th centuries. It was introdnced inia Bug* 
anyparticular pociut that interests hie curiosity; audit is laud about 1070, and was much in vogue with the faaa- 
the hutineaB of the bibliographer to furnish this most tic enthusiasts that were found among the troopers of 
uatfulspeeies of information ; in other words, the com- Cromwell and the soldiers of the parliament, who nsad 
pilation of catalogues of those books which have ap- this unsatisfactory method of procuring what thay 
pearedin fihevarious branches of knowledge, constitutes imagined to be the divine approbation or disapproval 
ano ther department oi bibliography. It is by means of their plans with reference to the moat trifling mot* 
of attoli catalogues that the student comes to know ters in every-day life. Another method of divining t^jr 
What has been written on every part of learning ; that selecting passages at random from a book, was the 
he avoids the hazard a of encountering difficulties which Sorter Virgilianm, in whioh a copy of the works of the 
have already been cleaned; of discussing questions Latin poet Virgil was used instead of the Bible.— Mif. 
which have already been decided ; and ot digging in Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

mines of liteaiturewhiolv have already been exhausted." Bibliomania, bib-li-o-mai'^ti-il (Gr. biblim, end 
/Art. Btblioyraplip, by Macvey Napier, in Encyc. Brit.) mania, madness,— book-madness), is a word recently 
The number of bibliographical works that have ap- formed from the Greek, to denote a passion for tbepos* 
peareddn our own and other countries are so numerous session of rare and curious books. The true biblipma- 
that we can only afford to notice a few of the principal of niac is not guided in his selection of books by their mere 
them. One ofthe earliest attempts to present® complete utility or the value of their contents, but rather by 
survey of printed literature was made by Conrad some accidental circumstances connected with them* 
Oasneac, whose “Bibliotheca Universalis,” in 1vol. folio, With him, rarity is what gives its chief vain* £o e 
appeared in 1545. The works are arranged according book; so that he is ever searching after books of 
to the names of their authors; but it is limited to which only a few copies have been printed, or one 
works m Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; so that even in known to exist, — early editions, works tbathave issued 
his day it could not be said to bo universal. The “ Bib- from a particular press, printedin a particular nmnner, 
liotheca Britannica” of I)r. Robert Watt of Glasgow is, on vellum or on large paper,— books bound in a parts- 
With allits imperfections, a most meritorious and use- cular way by a particular binder. The editions of tho 
ful work. It was published in 4 vols. 4to (Edinburgh, classics by the Elzevirs and the Eaulises are much 
1824), in two of which the works are arranged alpha- prized ; of the Italian classics, by the Academy della 
betically, according to tlieir titles, and in the other two Crusca ; the books printed by the Elzevirs and Aldus; 
according to tlieir authors. It professes to ba “ a those bound by Deramo, Bozerian, Lewis, or Payne, 
universal catalogue of all the authors with which this At the sale of the library of the duke of Roxburgh^, in 
country is acquainted ; embracing every description of 1812, a copy of the first edition of Boocaeio's “Be* 
■authors, and every branch of knowledge and litcra- cameron,” published by Valdarfer in 1471, was sold for 
ture j” and it bIbo gives a large number of works in the enormous sum of 122,260. This led to the formation 
other languages. The other labourers in this field of' of the Roxburgh® Club, for the printing of rare or 
literature, however, have generally confined themselves hitherto unedited books, the members of which agreed 
within narrower limits. Some confine themselves to to dine together annually on the anniversary of the sale 
books written upon one particular department of of the Boocacio. (tfeeRoxBUKGHE Ci/c».) Dr.Dibdin, 
knowledge, to works belonging to a particular period, in his “ Bibliomania; or Book-madness, containing 
or issuing from a particular press; to anonymous or some account of the history, symptoms, and cure of this 
pseudonymous works, or to rare or curious books. Of fatu.1 disease,” after giving an account of the eminent 
these wo may mention Lownde’s “Bibliographer’s book -collectors who have fallen victims to it, describes* 
Manual of English Literature,” giving an account of as its symptoms, a passion for — 1. large-paper copies; 
rare, curious, and useful books, 4 vols, 8vo, London, 2- uncut copies; 3. illustrated copies ; 4. unique 
3834 (a new and improved edition of this work is in copies; 0. vellum copies; 0. first editions ; 7. true 
course of publication, under the editorship of Mr. H. editions; 8. black-letter editions; and prescribes for 
G, Bohn) ; Darling’s “ Cyclopaedia Bibliographies,” a its cure — 1. reading useful worltB; 2. reprints of scarce 
library manual of theological and general literature and valuable works; 3. editing our best ancient wri- 
and guide to books (London, 1857-8); “A Critical tors; 4. erecting of public institutions; 5. eneourage- 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and ment of bibliography. 

American* Authors,” by 8, A. Allibone, 1 yol. 8vo (Phi- Bjblxothbca, bib-li-o-the'-lcil ( Gr . biblion, arid theice, 
ladelpbia, 1850) ; Horne’s “ Manual of Biblical Biblio- ft repository), properly signifies a library, or repoai* 
graphy;” Dibdm'a “Library Companfou/'ldM ; Brunei's tory of books. In literature, it denotes a treatise 
“ Manuel du Libraire et de l’Amatenr des Livrefl," 4th giving an account or list of all the writers on a certain 
edition, 5 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1842-44) (a new and enlarged subject : thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, law* 
edition of this most valuable and useful work is now philosophy, &c. There are, likewise, universal biblio- 
in course of publication) ; Querard’s “ La Prance Lit- thecas, which treat indifferontly of all kinds of books ; 
tfirairo,” 10 vols. (Paris, 1827-42) ; De Bure's “ Biblio- such os Watts's “ Bibliotheca Britannica ;” also, select 
graphie Instructive, ou, Traittf de la Counoissunoo ties bibliothecas, giving an account of none but authors of 
Livrea rare* et einguliers, contenant un Catalogue reputation. (See Bibliogbapht.) 
rewound de la plus grande partie de ces livroa prdcieux Bicavsular, bi-kap'-mJar (Lat. lit, twice, ctipgula, 
qui out paru sucoessivemeut dans la Itcnubliquo des a capsule), in Hot., having two capsules containing 
Lettres depnis f invention do 1’imprimerie, 7 vols. 8vo seeds to each flower. 

(Paris, 1763-8) ; M. Barbier’s “ Diotiomvaire des Bicabbuulttjid HYDROOEjr, bi-har-lv-reV-tt'd . — 
Anonymes et Pseudonymee,” 4 vols. 1806-9; Ebert’s Olefiant gas. Also a name applied by Paraday to oil 
* ( Afigemeinos bibliographisches Lexikon,” 2 vols. gu«. {Sue Carbon.) 

(Leipsic, 1821-30) (an English translation of this work BiOii.or Bisx,&we (Ang.-Eor.),in Paint,,ap»le*blue 
hvM appeared in 4 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1837); Hoinsins* colour, which is prepared from the Lapis armmm* 

** Atllgemeines Bficherlexibon,” with supplements, (smalt), and is inclined to be sandy. .Bice bears, the. 
11 vols. (Leipsic, 1812-52); ErscVa “ Hundbuoh dor beet body of all bright blues used* in common work, 
-dentschen Literatur,” 2nd edition, 4 vols. (Leipsic, but requires good and careful griuding, and is, after 
1822-40) (3rd edition, by Geissler, 1845); Vater’s ultramarine, one of the best of colours. A green, 

At Literatnr der Gramm atiken Loxika, und Worter- formed by mixing the blue with orpunent, bears the 
sarnmlungen aller Spraohen der Erde,” 2nd edition same name, as do also certain compositions of indigo 
(Berlin, 1847). and verditer with chalk. 

B in liom an ct, 5t6-ii-o-*n<bi''«e (Gr. billion, a book, UiOBrs, bi'-seps (Lat. Us, twice, caput, a head), in 
and mantaia, divination ) , an attempt to gain an insight Anat., is a common name applied to several musclos of 
into futurity by opening the Bible and taking the pas- the buraau body, from their having twoTttstinot origins 
sage which first offers itself as a means from which, or heads. The principal of these are the biceps flexor 
guidance or advice may be derived with regard to any cruris and the biceps flexor cnbiti, the former situated 
worldly matter about which the diviner nm y be in doubt , on the bifid part of the thigh, the latter ou the fore 
Borne practised it by going into a place of worship, and part of the os humeri. 
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Bic&mt, be^saitr. a castle and village iu the neigh- space, at the same relative distance from each other 
bourhood of Paris, situated on a hill, and commanding as in 1846.— Be f. English Cyclopaedia — Arts and Sci- 
on© of the finest prospects of the capital, of the course enoes; Lardner’s Handbook qf A*tra»o*y* 
of the Seine, and of the environs. Louis XIII. erected Biennial, bi-en'-ni-<U (Lat. but, twice, annttt, year), 
the castle for the residence of invalids. When Louis in Bot., a term applied to a plant which springs from 
XIV. afterwards built the Hdtel Royal des Invaltdes, the Beed one year, but does not flower ana seed Until 
Bic&tre became a great hospital, for which it is well the second yehr, when it perishes. The biennial root 
adapted by its healthy situation. Water alone was is commonly enlarged at the close of the first season, 
wanting in its vicinity ; to obtain which a well was dug by an accumulation of nutriment intended fur the 
in the rock. Biofitro contains, also, a house of cor- support of the plant during its flowering and fruiting, 
rectibn (maison deforce) for dissolute persons, thieves, The carrot or the turnip is a familiar example of such 
swindlers, Sc. Sinoe the revolution of 1703, a prison a root. 

has been erected for those criminals condemned to Biffin, lif-fin, an apple baked slowly and pressed 
the galleys, who arc afterwards sent to the public flat. Norfolk is celebrated for it. 
dockyards. Both in the prison and ia the bouse of Bigamy, Mg'-a-me (Lat. bigamies ), in Law, is an 
Correction are shops for the grinding of glass, and for offence against the holy state of matrimony, and con- 
other kinds of work in which the prisoners arc usefully sists of a second marriage, having a former husband 
employed. In the hospital, several hundred beds are or wife still living. Such second marriage ia simply 
allotted to aged patients. None are admitted under void nod a mere nullity, by the ecclesiastical* law of 
the age of 70 years- they are attended with the greatest England? and yet the legislature has thonght it just 
care, and spend their leisuro in the construction of to make it felony, by reason of its being so great a 
little toys of wood or bone. Bicotre also contains a violation of the public economy and decency of a well- 
large hospital for incurable madmen. ordered state. By the laws both of ancient and modern 

Bicornzk, bi-kor’-ni* (Lat. bis, und cornu, & horn), is Sweden, it is punished w ith death. With us, the 
a term sometimes applied in Anat. to the hyoid bone, statute !) Geo, IV. c. 31, makes the offence punishable 
from its having two processes like horns. Formerly, it with peual servitude for seven years, or imprisonment 
was also applied to muscles that had two terminations, with or without hard labour for not more than two 

Bicpsfides, or Bicuspidati, hi - hue * - pids (Lat. \ years. 
bit, and cuspis, a spear), in Anat., is applied to the! Bight, bite (from tho Sax. by pan, to bend), the 
two first pairs of molars in each jaw, from their having j double part of a rope when it ia folded, in contrartia- 
two spearlike tubercles. ! tinctiou to the end. 

Bidal, or Bidal®, bid'-al (bid aud ate), an ancient Hignonia, big-no* -ni*<< (named after the Abb£ 
custom in England, by which friends arc invited to IJignon, librarian to Louis XIV.), in Bot., the Trumpet- 
drink ale at some poor man’s house, and there to con- flower, the typical gen. of the nat. ord. JHgrtomacecit. 
tribute something to his relief. Tho species are trees or shrubs, usually of a climbing 

Bidding Prayer, bid'-ding,—. It was part of the habit, and furnished with tendrils. The leaves are 
duty of deacons in the early Christian church to act as opposite, and generally termite, pinnate, or conjugate, 
monitors and directors of the people iu the exercise of The flowers arc mostly in terminal or axillary panicles, 
their public devotions; hence they made use of cer- The corollas arc trumpet-shaped, and are coloured 
tain forms or words to give the worshippers or hearers variously, white, yellow, orange, purple, or rose. All 
notice when each part of the service began. Bishop the species arc magnificent plants when in . blossom, 
Burnet informs us that before the Reformation, whan and have long been cultivated by florists. They are, 
the priest had announced his text, he called on the with few exceptions, too delicate to withstand our 
people to go to their prayers, telling them w hat they climate, and will only grow freely in stoves. From the 
were to pray for, “ Ye shall pray," auva he, M for the leaves of the species J>. chica , the Indians of South 
king, for the pope, for the holy Catholic church, &c." America obtain a red dye celled chica, or carojura. 
When this was done, t he people repeat ed their prayers, which they use for painting their bodies and their 
counting thorn upon their beads, in perfect silence, the arrows. This chica must not be confounded with the 
priest kneeling down likewise and saying his. The beverage of the same name, (See Zea.) 
rising of the priest was the signal for all to cease their Bignoniacbjk, big-uo-ni-ai'-*e-e t h\ Hot., anat, orcV. of 
devotions, and the sermon was then proceeded with, dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class CorolUflone. 
The 65th canon of the Church of England enjoins that They are usually trees or shrubs, often twining or 
before all sermons, lectures, and homilies, the preachers climbing; r;. rely “herbs. They flourish in the hotter 
and ministers shall move the people to join with them parts ot Asia, Africa, and America, being unknown in 
ift prayer in a certain form. This form is known as thftj Europe except in a cultivated state. .The chief interest 
bidding prayer, or bidding of prayer, because in it the of these plants lies in their beautiful trumpet-shaped 
preacher is directed to bid the people to pray for cer- flowers. There arc 44 genera and 450 species, 
tain specified objects. It is now rarely used, the prac* Bigot, big'-of, a word applied to a person perversely 
lice of reading a collect or some short prayer before and obstinately wedded to some practice or opinion, 
sermon being generally substituted for it. The form but especially to one who adheres with vehemence to aviy 
[** Let us pray/' repeated before several prayers in the peculiarnotionsorextraordiimrydognuisupou question* 
English Liturgy, is taken from this practice of the of religion. According to Camden, the use of the word 
«*rly Church. “ dates from the time when Gisla, daughter of Charles 

Birla’s Comet, let-la's (Or. home, hair), a comet the Foolish, was given in marriage to Hollo, duke of 
discovered in tho month of February, 1826, by a Pros- Normandy. When Hollo had received tho investiture 
si an named Bicla, at Josephstadt, in Bohemia. It of the dukedom, he was desired to kiss Charles’s foot ; 
accomplishes its elliptic revolution round the sun in but he refused to comply, and on his friends urging him 
rather more than six years and a half. It approaches to submit to the ceremony, he replied, in the English 
th© eart h's orbit more closely than any other cometary tongue, ** Ne *e, by God l " for which the king and his 
body that has yet been observed, passing through the courtiers derided him, anil, repeating his' 'answer with 
descending node of its own path, at a comparatively imperfect pronunciation, called him bigU. After this 
short distance from the oTbit of the earth, and, in occurrence, the Normans were ordinarily called bigods, 
consequence, a collision between the comet and the or bigots. 
earth was very much feared at one time, until careful Brim. (See Aconttum.) 

calculations of the comet's orbit were made, and all Bilberry. (See Vaccinium.) 

alarm on the subject shown to be groundless. In 1846 Bilboes, lAl'-botse, long bars or bolts of iron, wit h 
the comet was Observed to be separated into two parts, shackles sliding on them, and a lock at thy end, used 
1 Whid* ' travelled in company, at a distance of about on some occasions to confine tho feet pf prisoners, ns 
150,000 miles apart. It was not seen in its perihelion handcuffs confine their hands. 

yaasag© in 1S50, as the circumstances attending its Bilk, bile (Lat. bilk r f said to be derived from bis, 
motion were unfavourable for its observation ; but twice, and lit, contention, as being the supposed 
this also occurred in 1830, when it passed without cause of anger and dispute), is a peculiar oily fluid 
notice- ‘When last observed, in 1852, the twofragments secreted from the blood bv the liver. Iu man it is 
into which it had been divided by some iiHxplieable generally of a yellowish - brown colour, and has a 
means, wet plainly noticed t ravelling onwards through bitter taste. According to Berzelius, its constituents 
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are, iu 1,000 partes JH>8-4 water, »Q picromel, 3 olbu- dication of courage in a bird, and a sign that it prey* 
m© n, 4*1 soda, 0’1 phosphate of lime, 3 4 ooramon upon living animals. The great variety in theinodifi - 
•alt, and 1 phosphate of soda. The primary cells of cation of the forms of bills is very interesting, audia 
the Brer separate the bile from the blood of the portal treated of under the names of the different apdojto of 
vein, and discharge it into small ducts, which unite to birds ; such an crop-bills, siKJon-bill8,horn‘bilb,parrots, 
’brtn larger ones, terminating in the ductus communis &c. Jn the case of those birds which live upon insects, 

t oledoehua, whence it is. conveyed into the duodenum, tbe bill is very seldom found hooked, but usually short 
there mixes with the digested fond, and performs and slender. The lulls of those birds which catch insert* 
£be important office of fitting it for absorption into the flying, are remarkable for their deep division, WhicU 
' 'System. The bile thus mixed with the dements of enables them to gape widely. Birds which live upon 
tutrition becomes in part also absorbed; the exere- seeds have abort but powerful bills, with which they 
nentitious portion passing out of the body, with the can crush their food. Aquatic birds have, as a general 
rtber indigestible material*, and imparting their pecu- rule, broad sensitive bills, which are ^provided with 
‘ liar colour to them. "When digestion is riot going on, Jatuinaj on tbe inner edge, for the purpose of straining 
the bile ascends through the cystic duet to tbe gall* tbe muddy water, from which they take tne principal 
bladder, where it. is stored for future use. The priori- part of their food. The bills of every species of bird 
pal use of*the bile is to separate the chyle from t he which extracts its food from mud, are modified accord- 
chyme. It also aids in exciting the peristaltic motion ing to the nature of the food it seeks. Besides the 
of the intestines, and thus causes them to evacuate general use of tearing or crushing food, the bills of 
their contents sooner than t hey would otherwise do ; birds are used when fighting with each other, and also 
for, when there is a deficiency of bile, the bowels are for the purpose of dressing their plumage, building 
mi general extremely torpid. When, owing to some their nests, and for other functions. Many fishes and 
functional derangement, the bib is absorbed into the reptiles have mouths resembling bills, and the Omitko- 
'blood 'and carried through the system, it imparts a rhyuckun paradoxus is a singular specimen of a quadru- 
yellow tint to the surface of the skin. (See Jaun dice.) ped with a bill. 

When from any cause the bile is in excess in the blood, Bill, a kind of hatchet, made in various' forma* 
or when the liver only imperfectly performs its function and used by plumbers, basket-makers, gardeners, 
of accreting it, the person is said to be bilious. (See and others. When short, it is 4 called a band-bill ; 

Bilious aiid LivKft.) when long, a hedge-bill. Tho bill is so called from 

Bilge, bifj (Aug. -Sax.), of a ship, the bottom of her its hooked point, which resembles the beak of a bird, 
floor, or tho breadth of the part alio rests on when It was formerly used in warfare by tho infantry, as 
aground. Bilge-water is the water which lodges on her a kind of battle-axe. The billmeu were principally 
floor below this level of the well of the pump, and bilge- employed in dispatching tho wounded when the enemy 
pumps, or burr-pumps, nro those that; carry it off. A whs routed. 

vessel is said to be billed when her bilge is broken, Bill (from Lat. bulla, a seal), a term originally 
and she, springs a leak. applied to any scaled letter or document , but wow used 

Biliary Calculi (Lat. calcutu*, a small stone), to denote any formal written statement of any kind. 

— These are sometimes called gall-stones, and are (See the articles which follow for the particular tech- 
often found iu the human gall-bladder in large quail- nical uses of tho word Bill.) 

tities. They are either semitransparent and' crystal- Bill, in criminal cases, is an indictment or written 
line, or strongly coloured with the bile. They mostly accusation of one or more persons, of a crime or rois- 
eonsist of cholesterol deposited on a nucleus of phoa- demeanour preferred to or presented upon oath by a 
print© of lime. grand jury. When this jury have heard tho evidence, 

Biliary Ducts, hil'-ya-re, in Anat., are those ducts if they think it an accusation groundless, or not suifl- 
or minis which convey the bile from the liver to the cientlv supported by tbe witnesses called before them, 
duodenum. they used iormerly to indorse on the back of the bill 

Bilious, bil'-yus, is applied to any complaint pro- or indictment Ignoramus, olr * we know nothing of it ;* 
eroding from the bile. It is often indiscriminately intimating that though the facta might possibly be 
used by patients for any derangement of the digestive true, that truth did not appear to them ; but now they 
organs ; but though these often proceed from the bile, assert in English, more absolutely, M riot.fr true bill,” 
they do not always do so. Bilious complaints are indi- or (which is the better way) f ‘ not found;” and then 
rated by a bitter, nauseous taste in the mouth, a foul trie bill is said to be thrown out, and tho party is die- 
tongue, and trie opnearance of the feces. The best charged without further answer (and, by tho 8 & 9 
treatment for an ordinary attack of bile is, first, to act Viet. c. 114, without fees) ; but a fresh bill may after* 
upon the bowels by some gentle mercurial purge,— n wards be preferred to a subsequent grand jury, but 
few grains of calomel or blue pill, followed in foirabr not. at the same assixes or sessions, for tho same offence, 
five hours by a saline draught, so us to freely move the If they are satisfied of the truth of trie accusation, 
bowels. Tonics should alter wards be resorted to till they then indorse upon it, “ a true bill” (anciently 
the digestive organa have recovered their tone. The biHaeera). The indictment is then said to he found, 
term bilious is also applied to certain kinds of food and the party stands indicted. To find a bill, them 
which have a tendency to produce bilious affections. must, at least, twelve of the jury agree. The indict- 
.Bilious Kkvuh. (Sea Ffvkr.) ment, when so found (or not found, as the case may 

Bilious Temperament. (See Tf.mperamukt. ) be), is then returned, or publicly delivered into court. 
Bill, HU (Ang.-Sax. bill, a beak), in Orn„ the beak and trie finding of the jury openly proclaimed, and trio 
or hard horny month of a bird, consisting of two man- licensed person is called up to plead to it. If he plead 
tlibles. There is no appearance of lips either in trie guilty, sentence is at once passed ; but if he plead not 
upper or lower jaw; and, except in the cases of parrots guiltv, the case is tried by the petit jury; and if they 
in the i'mtal state, and some varieties of waterfowl, acquit him, he is discharged, but othenriae he receives 
they are not furnished with proper teeth. In the two the sentence of the court.. 

exceptions ment ioned, the rudiments of teeth have Bill is Chancery was formerly the' first commence- 
been observed. A portion of the bill at the base of the ment of a mil in the court of* Chancery, which is. 
upper mandible is covered with a membrane, which is analogous to an action in the common-law courts, 
called the cere, from the waxy appearance which it There are now two other modes of instituting a suit iu 
present a in some species of birds. It. is sometimes chancery, viz., by claim and summons, according to the 
covered with feathers, and sometimes it is naked ; but matters' brought before t he court. The bill is in trie 
it is often found protected by hairs or bristles. The style of a petition to the lord chancellor. This, is in 
nostrils of a bird are usually situated in the cere, but the nature of a declaration at common law, .or a libel 
in some eases they tire placed so far forward as hardly ami allegation in the spiritual courts, setting forth the 
to be observable. The bills of birds vary in shape ac- circumstances of the case fit: length, us some fraud, 
cording to their habits and tbe different substances upon trust, or hardship, and pray mg relief ; and if the object 
Which they feed. The bills of birds of prey are very of the bill be to stay .waste or othgjynmry, an injnnc- 
fctrorig, the upper part being* hooked* and very sharp, tion is also prayed. Besides bills Vexing equitable, 
»o as to be able to tear and ent. to pieces the flesh of relief, that is, redress in o court of equity, there are 
the animals upon which they arise. A strong short others which are merely ancillary to an action at law, 
bill, with the edgeB sharp and notched, is the usual in- of wfifch the object is 'not- to obtain relief inequity, 
2«6 ■ * • *3 
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but only evidence to be used in n court of common law 
in support or defence of an notion brought or to be 
brought* These ere called bilks for discovery . If such 
ebiU be filed by the defendant in the action, it further 
prays an injunction to stay proceedings at law in the 
mean time. As, however, the common-law courts have 
now the power to order parties to be examined on in- 
terrogatories, and to stay proceedings in the mean 
time, a bill for discovery is not resorted to except in 
some very special cases. 

Bnx ik Parliament. (Sec Statute.) 

BlLLOF AOVKKTUttB. {See A»vukturj>, Bill OF.) 

Bill ov Attain nm is an act of parliament to 
attaint particular persona of treason or felony ; but, 
although in former times such a process may have been 
resorted to, our present laws would scarcely permit 
each ah innovation. It was also in the nature of a 
writ after judgment against a jury of twelve men that 
had given false judgment in any court, of record. But 
the practice of setting aside verdicts upon motion, and 
granting new trials, has so superseded the use of it, 
that there is hardly any instance of an attaint for this 
came later than the ltith century. 

Bill of Costs. (Sue Costs.) 

Bill of Exceptions.— If a judge of a superior 
court of common law, either in liis directions or deci- 
sions, misstates the law by ignorance, inadvertence, or 
design, the counsel on either side may require him 
publicly to seal a bill of exceptions, sta t ing t he point 
wherein he is supposed to err; and this he i a obliged 
to seal by the Statute of Westminster the 2nd (12 Edw.I. 
c. Si), or if he refuse so to do, the party may have a 
compulsory writ against him commanding him to seal 
it, if the fact alleged bo truly suited ; and if he ret urn 
that the fact is untruly stated, when the case is other- 
wine, an action will lie against him lor making a false 
return. This bill of exceptions is in the nature of an 
appeal, examinable, notiu the court out of which the 
record issues for the trial ut nisi prius, but iu the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ of error, after 
judgment given iu the court below. Bills of exceptions 
are not at present so much in use as formerly , since the 
more frequent extension of the discretionary powers of 
the court in grunting a new trial, which ia now very 
commonly had for the misdirection of the judge at 
nisi priua,. 

Bill of Excuangb is a security originally in- 
vented among merchants in different countries for the 
more easy remittance of money from one to the other, 
and has since spread itself into almost all pecuniary 
transactions. It may be defined aB “ an open letter of 
request from one man to auolber, desiring him to pay 
a sum named therein to himself, or to a third person 
on his account;" and by this method, a man at the 
most distant part of the world may have money remitted 
to him from any trading country. If A. Jives in Ja- 
maica, and owes B., who lives in England, £1,000, and 
C. bo going from England to Jamaica, he may pay B. 
the £1,000, and take a bill of exchange drawn by B. iu 
England upon A- in Jamaica, and receive it when he 
comes thither. Thus does B. receive his debt, at any 
distance of place, by transferring it to Q., who carries 
over the money in paper credit, without danger of 
jpobbery or loss. In common speech, such a bill ia fre- 
quently called a draft. ; but a bill of exchange is the 
more legal, as well as mercantile, expression. These 
bills are either foreign or inland, — foreign, when drawn 
by a person residing abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland, 
upon his correspondent in England, or vice versd; ami 
inland, when both the drawer and drawee reside in 
England. If a bill be made payable (as is most usually 
the base) to order, that is, either to A. it., or hie 
order, or merely to the order of A. B. (which is in all 
respects equivalent) , it is said to be negotiable, a terra 
applied, in law, to any instrument, the right of action 
on which is, by exception from the cotnmou rule, freely 
assignable from man to man ; and the payee may, by 
indorsement, or writing his name in dvr so, or on the 
buck, assign over his interest in the bill. Such indorse* 
went may either be in blank or in full. In the former 
eaae, the payee simply writes his own name; in the 
latter, .lift; afro* Aimes the intended assignee, as the 
iierson to receive payment, and to liitu, in either case, 
tie drivers over or sends the instrument so indorsed ; 
and such assignee (or indorsee, as he is called) may in- 


Bill of Health 

dorse in like manner to another ; and so on, in infinitum. 
If the bill be payable (as it may be) simply to a person 
named, and not to order, it is not negotiable ; and, on 
the other hand, if made payable to bearer (as ia always 
the case in that epecics called a cheque on a banker), 
it is negotiable without any indorsement, and by mere 
delivery; and the case is the same where a bill, pay- 
ablo to order, ii indorsed in blank hyihe payee; far 
it may afterwards be transferred, cither by a new in- 
dorsement and delivery, or by simply delivering it to. 
the intended transferee. A bill of exchange is due (or 
at maturity) on the third day qf grace after the time 
expressed for payment on the lace of it, unless it he 
drawn payable on demand. If the third day of grace 
fall upon a Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or a 
day of public fast or thanksgiving, it becomes due the 
day before. At anytime before it becomes due, the 
holder may present it to the drawer for his accept* 
unce, which must, in case of an inland bill, be by 
writing on the instrument ; but, iu case of a foreign 
one, ft may be either written or Verbal, After 
acceptance, if the bill be not paid on arriving at ma- 
turity, the holder has a right of action against any or 
either of the parties whose names .appear thereon 
antecedently to his ; but Buch right is subject to the 
condition tliat ho ahull have presented it to the drawee 
on the day it became due, and that he give reasonable 
notice ol' its dishonour or non-payment ; that ia, under 
ordinary circumstances, notice on the following day, 
or, to persons not residing in the same town, by tliepost 
j of that day, or iu case of a foreign lull, by the next 
ordinary post or conveyance, to nil the parties whom he 
I iu tends to charge, or at least to him whose name was 
1 Iasi placed on the {nil, in order that the latter may 
give the like notice to the parly next before him ; and 
so in succession, each party being allowed iu turn i* 
similar time lor the purpose, The original payee tun 
only resort to the drawer. If the drawee refuse ac- 
ceptance, — a refusal which the law will imply, unless ho 
accepts immediately on presentment, or wjimn twenty- 
four hours after the bill is left with him for the purpose, 
— the drawer and indorsers are liable to make imme- 
diate payment, though the bill has not arrived at 
maturity*; but notice of the non-acceptance must bo 
given, as before staled in reference to the case of non- 
payment. After this notice, the holder may hold it, and 
present it for payment, when it comes to maturity, 
without w aiving his right of recourse against the other 
parties. The lull need not, however, be presented for 
acceptance, unless it be drawn payable at a specified 
time after eight or after demand. Where the ceremony 
of presentment for acceptance is (except in the cases 
lust mentioned) omitt ed, the bill must be presented for 
payment; and the same law of proceeding against 
the drawer ana indorsers will then apply, us already 
«G#$ed in reference to the case where ‘mu accepted 
bmr'is presented for payment. The most common form 
of a bill of exchange in for the drawer to address it to 
the intended payer or accepter, who accepts it at 
once. It then becomes subject to all the incidents 
above mentioned in the case of an accepted bill. (For 
the law an to protest, unit acceptance supra protest, for 
honour of the drawer, or any indorser, and Other mat- 
ters connected with bills of exchange, consult the 
following writers on this subject; — Chi tty, Bayley, 
Bylca.) 

Bill of IIkalth is a certificate or instrument 
granted fry a consul, or other competent authority, to 
the master of a ship ut the time of her clearing out 
from any port or place suspected of being liable to in- 
fectious disorders, declaring t.ho state of health in the 
place at that time, A clean bill import® that at the 
time the ship sailed, no infectious disorder wot known 
to exist ; a suspected, or touched bill, denotes that there 
were rumours of an infectious disorder, but that it had 
not yet actually appeared ; u. fold bill, or the absence 
of clean bills, imports that the place was infected when 
the vessel soiled. If the ship brings a clean bill of 
health, the passengers and goods are not subject to 
any quarantine ; but, if a foul or suspected bill, they 
are subject to quarantines of different duration, ac- 
cording as the plague ia <fenown or only suspected to 
have existed in the country at the ship's departure. 
(See QuAnAKiih'js.)-~.#f/, McCulloch's Commercial 
Dictionary* 








Bill of Indemnity 


®*t» for Jt€f) of iuWEmrirr.— These are nets of 
parliament oooaaionaBy passed to indemnify peroons 
who have, through forgetMilneas, inadvertence, or other 
ceases, aotve or oimtted to do certain acts whereby 
iter have incurred penalties. 

.BXTJ/OF IW1>XCTM*K*. (£#« iHDTCTWiWT.) 

Bill of Lading ia an acknowledgment signed by 
l&e master of a ship, and given to a*merohsnt or con- 
signor, containing an account of the goods which the 
toaster has received on board from him, with a promise 
to deliver them at an intended place, on payment of 
{freight. Each bill of lading must be treble,— one for 
ii© merchant who loads the goods, another to be sent to 
the consignee, and the third to remain with the master 
of the eliip. A bill of lading is only used when the 
goods sent are only part of the cargo; for, when a 
merchantdonds the whole of the vessel on his own per- 
sonal account, the instrument passed between him and 
the master of the ship is called a charter-party (which 
see). 

Bill of Eights was an important statute, the 
second of the first year of William & Marv, »o called 
as being declaratory of the rights of British subjects. 
It was delivered by the Lords and Commons to the 
prince and [princess of Orange, February 18, 11888, 
before they were raised to the throne. The rights 
declared are as follows : — 1. That the pretended power 
of dispensing with laws, by regal authority, without 
consent of parliament, is illegal. 2. That the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, ns it had been then of late 
assumed and exercised, is illegal. 8. That the com- 
mission for erecting the Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other commissions and 
courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. 
That levying money for or to the use of the crown, by 
■pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, 
for longer time or in other manner than the same is 
-or shall be granted, is illegal. 5. That it is the right 
of the subject to petition the king; and nil commit- 
ments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 
4b That, the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with’ consent, 
of parliament, is against law. 7. That the subjects 
which are Protestants may have arms for their defence 
auitahle to their conditions, and as allowed bylaw. 
A That elect ions of members of parliament ought to 
bo free, 1). That the freedom of speech, and debates 
or proceedings i n parliament, ought not t o be impeached 
or questioned. 10. That excessive bail ought not to 
toe required, nor excessive fines imposed, dot cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 11. That jurors ought 
to be duly impanelled and returned; and jurors which 
pass upon meu in trials for high treason ought to be 
freeholders, (This provision respecting the qualifica- 
tion of jurors in cases o f treason is repealed by, the 
Jury Act, 6 Geo. IV. o. f;0.) 12. That all grants and 
promises of flues and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction are illegal and void. 13. And that, 
tbr redress of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently. It concludes in these 
remarkable words ; — " And they do claim, demand, 
-and insist upon all and singular the premises, as their 
undoubted rights and liberties." And the act of par- 
liament itself recognizes all and singular the rights 
and liberties asserted and claimed in the said declara- 
tion, to be t ho "true, ancient, and indubitable rights 
of- the people of this kingdom." These liberties were 
again asserted at the commencement of the 18th cen- 
tury, in the Act of Settlement, 12 & 13 Will. III. c. 2, 
whereby the crown was limited to her present majesty’s 
illustrious house ■. and some new provisions were added, 
at the same fortunate era, for better securing our 
religion, laws, aud liberties, which the statute declares 
to be the " birthright of the people of England, ac- 
cording to the ancient doctrine of the common law." 
Some of these new provisions have been Bince repealed. 
The principal which are now in force may bo shortly 
stated thus -.—The possessor of the crown shall join in 
communion with the Church of England, as by law 
established, and, if not a nati ve of England, this nation 
shall not be obliged to engage in war, to defend any 
dominions which do not belong to the crown of 
England, without tho consent of parliament: that the 
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judges shall ©ot be removed whilst they miperly de- 
mean themselves, except upon the address of ba&h 
houses of parliament, and their «alarieB shaftbe*«o»- 
taiaed and established (and toy ! Geo. Ill, o.2$,tfc«ir 
commissions are continued, notwithstanding the de- 
mise of the crown) ; that no pardon under the great 
eeul shall be pleadable to an impeachment toy tbe 
Commons in parliament. 

Bill of Salk is a deed under seal, whieb passus tba 
right and property in chattels from one to another ; and, 
being under seal, and therefore a solemn oontraot,thsr 
seller cannot, as he might in the case of ft mere parol 
contract, show that it was made without good or valu- 
able consideration, and that, therefore, inlaw, the pro- 
perty did not pass, and no action can be maintained to 
recover it. By the statute 13 Elis. c. 5, every graatt cW 
gift of chattels (as well as lands) with intent to defraud 
creditors or others, shall be void as against the persona 
to whom such fraud would be prejudicial, and all per- 
sons partakers in, or privy to, snob fraudulent grant*, 
shall forfeit the whole value of the goods, one moidty 
to the queen, and the other to the party aggrieved, and 
also, on conviction, shall suffer imprisonment for half ft 
year. The retaining possession by tho original owner 
contrary to the purport of his assignment, is one of the 
principal badges of fraud, entitling the creditorSOf th© 
original ow ner to impeach the transaction. And COW 
by the 17 k, 18 Viet. c. 38, it is exacted that every bill 
of sola shall be deemed fraudulent and void as against 
c reditors, where the person executing the deed remains 
in possession of the property, unices the bill of sale, or 
a copy of it, and every schedule thereto, with anaifi- 
davit of its execution, in which the address and addi- 
tion or occupation of the assignor, and of every 
witness to its execution, with the actual day of its 
execution, be set forth and filed in the court of Queen*© 
Bench within twonty-ono days from the time of its 
execution. 

Bill of Victualling. (Sec Victua llotg-Bixl.) 

BmniinTEEA, lnl-lar , -di-er-a(irorr* the French botanist 
Labillardiere), in Bot., a gen. of planta belonging to 
the nat. ord. Pittonporacm\ The species are climbing 
shrubs, natives of Australia and Tasmania, where they 
are commonly known as apple-berries. They have 
simple alternate evergreen leaves, and axillary pen- 
dulous flowers. The. fruits are soft berries, which, 
when ripe, are of a bluish colour, and have a pleasant 
sub-acid taste. A few species are cultivated in the 
conservatories of this country, for the sake of their 
handsome flowers, 

BiLtnuitGiA, bH-bffr'-ji-a, (from the Swedish botanist 
Billberg), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Bromeluioetr. The species are all natives 
of South America. From the roots of J5. tinctoria the 
Brazilians obtain a yellow dye. 

Bill-Brokers arc persons who engage in the pur- 
chase and sale of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. They sell bills for those drawing on foreign 
countries, and buy bills for those remitting to them. 
It is their business to know the state of the exchange, 
and the circumstances that are likely to elevate or 
depress it. The rate of exchange on bills is, as in other 
t hings, regulated by the law of supply and demand ; 
for when there is a scarcity of bills drawn upon a cer- 
tain country, their value will rise; and when there is 
a superabundance, it will necessarily fall. When the 
value of the exports to any country in a given period 
is equal to the value of the imports from the same 
country in the same period, the bills drawn in each 
country upon the other will be equal in amount, and, 
consequently, will be about par. Bill-brokers are dis- 
tinct from bill-discounters, — those who discount bills 
that have some time to tub before they become due. 
(Set Brokers.) 

B ill-0h a vu Kit' a department of the Court or Session 
in Scotland, in which summary petitions and appli- 
cations, and other bronchos of business requiring 
unusual dispatch, are disposed of. The Inst, -appointed 
lord-ordinary officiates in the Bill-Chamber during 
session, and all the judges, with the exception of the 
lord- president and lord-justice cl erk, o fficiate in rota- 
tion during vacation. In generaJT'WWaaes requiring 
tho immediate interposition of judicial authority, Bttcp 
as suspensions of decrees or ol diligence, and suspen- 
sions and interdicts of threatened wrongs, mc pro* 
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ceeded with, in the fir»t instance, in the Bill-Chamber, pocket. The former is called a losing haaftriL and the 
An interim interdict, by which Ike proceeding com- .latter* wfaniog hazard. 'The ■' 

plained of is arrested till it dan be inquired into and the balls are struck i« a straight wooden rod tipped with 
discussed by both parties, is granted on the applicant leather, between live and aix .'feeA ' ' 
making out an tx-facie case of injury, aud becoming towards its smaller extremity. The bails are somet%et 
responsible for any injury which may be occasioned by struc k with amace, a straight slender stick with a broad 
the interdict, should it ultimately be recalled. In head attached to it: the rnnee, however, is seldom uled 
general, he has also to find caution for the expenses of except by ladies 'and beginners. For a long period it 
the process. The greater number of the proceedings was the only instrument used in England \ but gradu- 
ate sanctioned by the judge as a matter of form, ou the ally it was superseded by tbe cue, which ia played over 
clerks finding that the papers presented ask the usual the left, hand, on a “ bridge" made by the fingers and 
powers in the usual manner. If a question of law is thumb. The leathern point of the cue is usually 
involved ip : the application, the point is discussed as in chalked before playing, in order to prerent its slipping, 
an ordinary action. Matters of bankruptcy or sequel- before commencing to play, a lino chalk-line is drawn 
tration are also adjudicated on in this department, across the lower end of the table, nearly two feet 
jssiok, Court of.) distant from it. From the centre of this line, a semi* 

Bxllot, bil* -1st (Fr. billot , a block, or small log of circle is drawn, about one foot and a half irf diameter, 
Arch, when any moulding, either square with the convex aide towards the lower end of the 
ear circular in form, but more generally the latter, is table. The space included between the line and the 
divided into short sections, and every other piece then semicircle is called the baulk , from which the first 
cut away, the remaiuing projections, which resemble player always begins. In the centre of the table, at 
short blocks of wood, are called billets. It is peculiar the high end, about a foot from the cushion, ia a mark, 
to Roman architecture. When several row's of mould- upon which the red ball is placed. The game, which 
Jags one above another are ornamented in this manner, is generally scored by n nou- player, or marker, was 
the billets are placed interchangeably; that is to say, originally 21 ; but it is often played to 50, 65i, 81, 100, 
the hollowed spaces in one line of moulding come by or 1,000. It can bo played by two, three, four, or more 
the aide of the projections in the moulding next to it; persons, and there arc many varieties of the game, 
and so on. According to Hoyle, the different, games played upon 

biV-lai (Fr. billet, a letter) , in Her., a charge a billiard-table are as follows The White Winning 
resembling a brick or letter in its oblong rectangular game, which is played with two w hite balls, and is 
shape. Uy English heralds it is considered to repre- scored independently of forfeitures, from winning 
sent s letter; and hence the derivation here given; hazards only : 12 scores the game when two persons 
hut foreign heralds are inclined to consider it as repre- arc playing, and 15 when four play. The White Losing 
Renting a brick or tile. game, which is the reverse of the former, is scored 

Billeting, bil'-le-ting (Fr. billet, a letter), in Mil., the irom losing and double, or winning and losing hazards : 
means by which food ana lodging arc provided for sol- 12 is the score in this also. The White Winning and 
diers when on the march, or during a temporary stay in Losing game is a combination of the two preceding * all 
any town in which there are no barracks for their accom- balls putin by striking the adversary’s ball firstreokon 
modation. Prior to the passing of the Mutiny Act in towards tbe game. Choice of Balls.— In this game the 
1869, private persons were compelled to receive soldiers player chooses his ball each time. The JJricolo game, 
an their dwellings without any redress at the hands of — Here the player must first make bis ball strike a 
the civil authorities, os the men or their officers might cushion, whence it must rebound so os to hit that of hia 
demand; but alter this, an equitable distribution by adversnrv. The Bar-hole game, so called when the 
the authorities of tho place was enjoined in all ca-tes ; player is debarred from playing at one pocket or hole, 
and since 1745 it has only been compulsory on inn* One-hole is a game iu which oulv the balls which go 
keepers of all classes, persons keeping beer and cider- into one pocket arc counted. H azards, a game re- 
shops, and those licensed to sell wine and spirits, or BCmbling Fool, which depends entirely on the making 
tot horses for hire. Remuneration for food aud lodging of hazards, a fixed sum being paid to the player for 
Is given at the rate oflOd. per day for each man, and each hazard. The Doublet game is played with two 
9d, for tho keep of a horse. The innkeeper is bound balls, usually against the white winning game. No 
to give the soldier the means of cleaning his arms and hazard is scored in it, unless made by a rebound from 
accoutrements, and to provide him with one hot meal the cushion. The Commanding game, where the ad- 
in the course of each day. It is the duty of the officers versary fixes upor the ball which the player has to 
to visit daily every house where the soldiers are quar- strike, is genet ally played by a superior player 
tered, to see that tlus ia not evaded by any private against the ordinary game. The Limited game is 
arrangement with the soldier, or purposed neglect, played by drawing a line across the table, and 
When it is found necessary to provide accommodation if the player’s ball passes beyond it, he pays for* 
for troops in a town for a short time, the officer in feit. Tho lied Winning and Losing Carambole game, 
command communicates with the mayor of the town or which is tho game roost commonly played, is reckoned 
chief magistrate of the district, mentioning the number from winning and losing hazards and cararoboles or 
Of men for whom food and lodging will be required, cannons. The cannons and white ha zards score two. 
The magistrate then distributes the men as equally as and the red hazards score t hree. The Winning Caram* 
possible among the various innkeepers in tho town or bole, or Red game, is played with winning hazards and 
district, and causes letters, or billets, to be prepared, cannons only. The Losing Carambole, nearly the re- 
assigning a certain number to each public-house. Non- verse of the winning, is played w ith cannons and lofting 
Commissioned officers are generally sent on in advance, or double hazards. The Russian Carambole is a variety 
who receive these billets and distribute them to tho of the same game. The Caroline or Carline game is 
tteqopa a« they arrive. played with five balls,— two white, one red, and another 

Billiards, bil'-t/ards (Fr. hitfard, the stick or blue, and the Caroline ball, which is yellow. The red 
mace -with which the ball ia struck), a game played ball is placed on its usual spot, the Caroline ball in the 
with ivory balls upon a rectangular table, usually mode centre of tho table, and the blue hall at the lower end. 
ofshde and covered with fine green cloth. The size Tho strilring-placc is at the upper end, in a line with 
of.itt billiard-table varies; but it is generally about the three bulls. The yellow ball, when pocketed in tho 
i 2 feet long and 0 feet broad, and is surrounded with Caroline or middle pocket, scores six, the red hazard 
**0uslu0twr' made of india-ruhber, in order to keep the counts throe, and the blue two. The game score ia 
balls on the table and make them rebound. Two of forty-two. The four game consists of two partner* 
the ivory balls employed are white, and one red. At on each side at any of the ordinary games. They play 
each corner of the table, and in the centre of each of in succession after every winning hazard lost. The 
the longest sides, i* an opening provided with a pocket cushion game consists in the striker playing his ball 
orh**ard*net; and the object of tho player, in an from the top of the baulk -cushion, instead offollowing 
ardinayy game, is cither to make a cannon— that is, to his stroke upon the table. Fortification Billiards is a 
hit other and the red with his own white complicated game, in which ten little wooden forts, 

hall,-— or to make a hazard — namely, to place his own made iu the form of castles, and arches# with bell* 
atrikifig the red or white ball,— suspended in them, are used. In the game of billiard*, 
OttO play so as to thrust the red or white ball into a as generally played, one is scored for amis*, two for a 








. ,_ T _ has a spot dpdn it, and is oalled the spot 

ball : the other la called the plain. The game of bil- 
liards appeal's to havehad its origin in France or Italy, 
but there seems to be considerable doubt as to the 
oonhtry where it was first invented. «It was, however, 
introduced into this country from Franco, end for two 
centuries was played with two balls only. When the 
third* or ted ball, was first introduced into the game 
firom France, the solo object of tit© players was the red 
winning hazard,— the pocketing of the red ball. At the 
present day winning and losing hazards off the red ball 
£re the favourite strokes of the most scientific players 
in this country. In France the principal game of 
billiards Is played upon a table which has no pockets, 
and the score is made entirely with cannons. The French 

S ame can bo played upon ordinary English tables, and 
bencannonB only are reckoned iu the score. The rules 
of billiards are very exact, and arc generally hung up 
in a frame where the game is played. The game of 
Fool is played upon a billiard-table, and differs entirely 
from the ordinary game of billiards. In Pool, win- 
ning hazards are the only strokes made ; but, in order 
to master the game thoroughly, it requires a correct 
eye, a steady hand, and a cool head. Any number of 
persons can play at Pool. Each player receives a 
different-coloured ball from the marker, and plays in 
regular succession. Every time a ball is pnt into a 
pocket by a winning hazard, the owner of the ball pays 
* fix*d price to the player and loses a *' life.” At start- 
ing, aU players have three chances, or “lives/’ aud when 
these are gone, he retires from the game. The player 
•r players who keep their balls longest upon the table 
win the game. When two players only play at this 
game, it is called Single Pool. Billiard-tables were 
formerly made exclusively of wood— they arc now uni- 
versally made of slate; and a good billiard-table, well 
fitted-up, costs between 1270 and JE80. Amongst the 
best players in England of late years may be men- 
tioned the Earl of Egliuton, Colonel Munday, and 
Mr. Roberts. (Ref. for rules and directions, Moyle' a 
Go men.) 

Billon, biV-fon (Fr.), in Humis., is a composition of 
precious and base metal, an alloy of copper with gold 
or silver, in which mixture the copper predominates. 
In Franco, billon of silver was any sort of silver below 
the standard of ten pennies fine, and billon of gold 
beneath the standard of twenty -two carats fine. Billon, 
or black money, was, by command of the kings of 
England, coined in the mints of the English dominions 
In France, for the us© of their French subjects, and 
was in common us© from about the 13th century. 
Henry VIII. caused base money to be coined, that it 
might circulate in France. Both Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth had base money, similar to billon, coined for 
circulation in Ireland. In North Germany the groachen, 
which corresponds nearly to the English penny, is of 
billon, and is not unlike an English silver fourpenny 
piece. The advantage of its use is questionable; for 
though it avoids the extreme weight and balkiness of, 
coin formed entirely of coiqier, yet it is ugly, dirty, and 
easily counterfeit ed. 

Biu.fi of Mortality are accounts of the number of 
deaths that have taken place within a particular district 
in a specified time, classified according to their ages, 
the diseases of which they died, &c. They were first 
Compiled in London during the great plague of 1593, 
and ten years afterwards they began to be returned 
weekly, and have been continued down to the present 
time: Tables of this description, when their accuracy 
cau be depended upon, are of the utmost importance 
os showing the progress of a people in civilization ttn d 
comfort, and serve ns u basis for many important cal- 
culations. The Northampton and the Carlisle tables 
have long served as the chief basis on which annuities, 
life assurances, and other calculations relating to the 
duration .of human life, have been founded. By 6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 80, provision was made for a complete 
uystem of registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
inroughout England and Wales ; and tho same was 
extended to .Scotland by 17 & 18 Viet. c. 80, (See 
H*0XsmAWO2r.) ' ■ ' „ 

Bimana, (Lat. lit, twice, man m. a hand), 

m ' 


’ BlQjprapfay 




the first order of Mammalia, i 

the human species only. The term 1 iTT . 

mto in an animal sense alone, and affudes to . 

hands which form the terminations of the fore iimbs or 
arms. No other animal except man pontesse* tsT? 
hands. The monkey tribes are distinguished 
thumbs at each of the four extremities of the 


and arc consequently called auadrunuma^ot fonr-htodedi 
animals. Man, as an intellectual being, is considered .. 
so far above the brute creation, that the term bitnam 
is not inserted in many zoological systems j but a» the 
name only relates to the bodily structure of the haeutod'*; *' 
being, it is very generally used by zoologists. 

Binary Arithmetic, fo'-wa-re, a kind of nota* 
tion in which only unity, or 1 and 0, is used. It whs 
the invention of Leibnitz, who proves it to be to ex- 
peditious method of discovering the properties Of 
numbers and of constructing tables. M. Dangeoourt, 
in the History of the Royal Academy of Sciences, give* ; 
a specimen of its operation in arithmetical profes- 
sionals, in which he shows that, as in binary arithmetic 
ouly two characters are uBed, tho laws of progression 
may be more easily discovered by it than by common 
arithmetic. In binary arithmetic, all the characters 
used are 0 and 1, and the cipher multiplies every thing 
by two, as in the ordinary arithmetic is done by 10., Thus, 

1 isl; 10,2; 11, 3; 100, 4; 101, 6; 110, 6; 111, 7 1 
1,000,8; 1,001,9; 1,010,10. It is remarkable that? 
this system is identical with that, used 4,000year8 ago 
by the Chinese, and left as an enigma by Fo-Hi, the 
founder of their empire. 

Binary Compound. (See Chemical Nomtir* 

CLATTBL'.) 

Binaby Measure, in Mub., is a measure which is 
beaten equally, or where the time of rising is equal to 
that of falling. It is usually called common tmf. 

Binary Number is that which is composed of two 
units. 

Binary Tr. -oBY, in Chom. (See Salts.) 

Bindweed. (See Convolvulus.) . 

Binnacle, biri-nit-kl, in Mar... a wooden ease used 
on board ship to hold the compasses, log-gUwwes. watch* 
glasses, and lights, to show the compass at night. Oat 
board a maa-of-wvir there are always two binnacles,-* 
one for tho use of the man who steers the vessel, and 
another for the officer or sailor who superintends the 
steerage. 

Binomial, bi-no -mi-dl, in Alg., an expression 
consisting of two members, connected by the sign + 
or — . Thus, a+l and 8—3 are binomials, consisting 
of the sum and difference of these quantities. The 
powers of any binomial are found by a continual 
multiplication of it by itself. For example, the cube* 
or third power of a+b will b© found, by multiplication, 
to be a 3 +3» 2 6-b3ai 9 +l 3 ; and if the powers or *— dare 
required, they will be found the same as the preceding, 
only the terras in which the exponent of 6 is to Odd 
number will be found negative. Thus, the cube of 
a— b will be found to be a a — 3a*6+3a6*— 6 s ; where tho 
second and fourth terms are negative, the exponent of 
b being an odd number in these terms. In general, 
the terras of any power of a— b arc positive aud nega- 
tive by turns. Algebra.) 

Biography, bi-ag'-ritfe (Gr. bios, life, and graph*, 
a writing) , the history of a life, the name given to that 
department of literature which treats of the lives of 
individuals. Biography differs from history in that the 
former is confined to an account of the actions and for- 
tunes of individuals, while history deals with large com- 
munities of men, states, or nations. History may* 
indeed, be said to be the essence of innumerable bio- 
graphies. Some of th e earliest records that we possess 
are works of biography, or of biography and history 
combined. In tho historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment we meet with numerous lives of individuals ; as 
Abraham, Joseph, David, Ac. Of purely biographical 
works, the most valuable that has come down to us 
from the Greeks, is the “ Parallel Lives” of Plutarch, 
a work of the 2nd century after Christ; “The Liyca 
of tho Philosophers,” by Diogenes Laertius; “The 
Lives of Philosophers,” by Kunapius ; and “ The Lives 
of the Sophists, by PhiloBtratua , are the other prin- 
~ ‘ Jl i^vW(Pide- 


cipal works of this class in language. Of 

single Lives, we have a life of Homer, attributed to He- 
rodotus ; of Plato, by Olympiodorus ox Alexandria* 






Biquadwtf&o Power 


of Apollonius %tti t to Fbilostrataa. The who, without having themsoivea done snytStug t&e- 
prmtnpaA hio^pbicai works of the Romans are, ** The morafale, hare yet had the goo a luck to live itarough 
Liwb of Eminent Greek and Koman Commanders,” brag and interesting periods, and who, ha chromcUng 
iwf Commas JCfepos; shd ”Tbe lives of the Twelve the events of their own unimportant liven, havo foim . 
umsars, by Suetonius; the latter being necessarily in dentally preserved memorials of wntcropoTOry maiUi^ 
,< 1 1B> ? hfatot^p^. Tacitus has also written an and events." *' The last class is for philosophers and 

aomirabie life ofhis father-in-law Agricola. Of modern men of genius and speculation,— men, in short* who 
biographical works the name is legion. Among the were, or ought to have been, authors, and whosebjo- 
more prominent , may be mentioned Vasari’s “ Lives of graphies are truly to be regarded either as mppimmtt 
the r mutOrs_ (1S60) J Tillemont’s “ M&noires pour to the works they have given to the world, or M&ttU* 
A, I nritoire ^EcoWsiaatique des six premiers tutes for those which they might have given. These 
weotes.de lJSglrse, 16 vole. 4to (Paris, 1693, &c .) ; are histories, not of men, but of minds, and thrir vatUe 
o«Muey , il ■■ History of Philosophy," containing the roust, of course, depend on the reach and capacity of 
uvee, opinions, actions, and discourses of thephiloso- the mind they serve to develop, and in the relative 
ritesrs ot every sect, 4 yols. (London, 1655-62) j BayWs magnitude of their contributions to its history." 
*I)a?tbflfl$ir & Historique et Critique,” 2 vols. folio Biologt, bi-ol'-o-jc (Or. bios, life, and loao su a' 
wtotterdam, 1697) j " Biographic Britannica," 5 vols. discourse), is the science of life. In ns widest sense, 
Cbdttden, f747-fifl) ; J ohnson’s " Lives of the Poets" it includes life in all its forms on earth, and thus cots- 
<1781 ) ; u Biographie Universelle," 52 vols. (1810-28) ; prebends within its sphere all firing organised beings. 
Knight s ** English Cyclopaedia” — Biographical section. In a more restricted sense, it regards man only, and in 
d yote. (1350-7) ; and the Biographical section of this this riow it may be said to correspond with Physiology . 
Dictionary. Of single lives, Boswell’s “Life of (Sea Phtsioioqt.) 

Johnson" Is regarded as the best in our language. Iu BiOTUAWarrs, or Bxathanatus, 6i- o - thXp<* 4 rits 
*11 civilized countries biography has always formed a (Or. bios, life, or bia, violence, and (hanntos, death), in 
favourite subject of study. Account for it as vc may, Med., denotes one who dies a violent death, or very 
there is to man something amazingly bewitching in suddenly as if there were no space between health ana 
human nature. He has a far more intense and. restless death. The terra was also applied by way of reproach 
curiosity iu regard to this than to any other subject of to the Christians in the early ages of the Church, «m 
Study. Every one finds in a biography something that account of their enduring even unto the death; and 
he can understand and sympathize with ; for, after all, were thus looked upon as little better than self-mur- 
cne man is pretty much the same ns another. One may derers. 

have a little more of this faculty and a little less of BirAViLLARtA. W-peu-nii-fotV-i-d fLat. bisAxriom.ma- 


have a little more of this faculty and a little less of BiiwPirxAatA, bi-pa p-pildair'-i^ (Lat. bis, twice, po- 

that, more reason and less imagination, higher in tel- pilla, a nipple), a term applied by La March to a gen. 
lectual aud lower moral faculties than another; of marine Mollusca, described and illustrated by Peroa 
but, after all, there is much in common between them, in hi? manuscript notes. La Marok defines it as pos- 
the variety being sufficient to afford every one matter erasing a naked body, of a shape between oval 
for comparison, it may be to feed his self-love, or it globular, terminated posteriorly by a tail, haring at 
may be to strengthen and encourage him in his on- its extremity two eomcal papilla, — whence the man s, 
Ward course, Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another," Biped, bi'-perl (Lat. bis, twice, and pet, pedis,* foot), 
says Thomas Carlyle, used to say there was no man on animal having two feet ; as man, bird, 
on the streets whose biography he would not like to he Birxs, bv-pses (Lat. bis, twice, pcs, a foot), a 
acquainted with. No rudest mortal walking there who gen. of reptiles belonging to the ord. Scntr*, or 
has not seen and known experimentally something Lizards. It is interesting as showing the gradation 
which, could ho tell it, the wisest would hear willingly between one type of animal form and another, and 
from him. . . How inexpressibly comfortable to know is the connecting link between the Lizard and the 
Our fefiow-creature ; to see into him, understand his Serpent. One of the species, the liipes lepidopodus of 
goings forth, decipher the whole heart of his mystery ; Lactfpi>de t was dissected by Cuvier, who found that 
fifty, not only to see into him, but even to see out of though its posterior and onlv apparent pair of feet had 
him, to view the world altogether as he views it; so merely the external form of two scaly plates, the in- 
that we can theoretically construe him, and almost tegument, in reality, covered a femur or thigh-bone. 

nAwtinnnf a him ** 11 oara a H'hia nwrl fiKfila Iaiv _ I.a-m 


imtro ct us in at least aa many different wayo. One terminal linger-hones ; and also noticed tliat on* Jung 
sort weeks to interest us by an account of what the was larger thar. ♦he other by one half. The Hint* 
individual in question actually did or Buffered in his lepidopodus of Laclprde has the body and tail very 
own parson ; another by an account of what ho saw slender and almost, cy lindrical, aud bears a resemblance 


tueee too, we appronend, are acts or a rational being, reptiles also possess the rudiments of limbs in their 
and acts frequently quite as memorablo and as fruitful skeletons. The Bipet lepidopodus has the upper part 
of consequences aa any others he can either witness or of its head protected by nine large scale-plates f its 
perforin. Different readers will put a different value eyes being surrounded with small scaly globules, 
on each of these sorts of biography ; but, at all events. Its teeth are equal and small, its month large, and Its 
they will be in no danger or confounding them. The tongue, which is long and flat, is not notched. The 
character and position of the individual will generally organs of hearing are situated abov* the angle of the 
settle with sufficient precision to which class his me- lips. The soalea on the under-part of the belly ood 
moire should be referred ; and no man of common sense tail are hexagonal and smooth, but the scales on the 
wiU expeot to meet in one with the kind of interest back are lozenge-shaped, striated, and sma l l , esp ecia lly 
whi«& properly belongs to another. To ooraplain that those in the highest part. About the centre of the 
the m is but barren in literary specula- reptile, two rudimentary feet, with no appearance of 

taon, ^ of a man of letters in surprising personal fingers, and covered with small scales, canoe observed. 
ftdv«t&Bres,tft about as reasonable aa it would be to com- Its colour is greenish, with small black blotches teat* 
plain tbata song is not a sermon, or that there is but little tered over it. It is a native of Australia. Laotfpfcde 
pathos ina treatise on geometry." In the first cla«B he in- says of it, " This reptile, like the other species of bipss, 
oludea, in its higher department, "the lives of leaders in ranks between the oviparous quadruped# and the 
great and momentous transactions,— men who, by their serpents. It is related to the latter by its general form 
force of character or the advantage of their position, as well as by the figure, proportion, and distribution of 


writftda ]w« nrdotir of their temperament or the caprices pill a, a pupil), in I$nt., a term applied to that spot 
of fortune have involved in strange adventures, or con- upon the wing of a butterfly resembling an eye, nod 
ducted of extraordinary and compli- having two dots orpupils ctf different tints within it. 

catedjpcrils. "The second class is chiefly for the Biquadratic Bowse, bi-quod*rctt f 4k (Lat, fife* 
ftomptttws off dlftrien and journals,— autobiographers twice, and quadratus, squared)* in Alg* the fourth 




B&e& 


pow oar squared square pt « aui^ier or quantity; 
os 24 In the biquadratic power of A; for is 4, 
and 4x4 ia equal to 16 .— MmMMXiO Boor o* a 
Kwhis la the square root ol its square root: thus 
the biquadratic root of 81 is 3 , for the square root of 
81 and the square root of 9 is 3 .— Bjquamutic 
E qBxxiOjr, an equation where the unknown quantity 
of om of the terms has four dimenopns, Any bi- 
‘o equation may be generates by the multi- 
of four simple equations; or by that of two 




BBICK.-IHAS* 


(See Bskktla.) 

d-bolt, bird' -belt, an old form of arrow, to 

whioh Shakqpere, in *' Much Ado about Nothing,” 
tims allude* >. ‘‘And my unde's fool, reading the chal- 
lenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the 
thd-bolt" Stevens, in a note upon “ Much Ado about 
Nothing/' explains that the bird-bolt was “ a short, 
think arrow, without point, spreading at the extremity 
eo muck as to leave » broad fiat surface, about the 
breadth of a shilling. Such are to this day in use to 
kill rooks with, and ore shot from a cross-bow.” 

Bibp- catching, tbo art of taking birds or wild 
fowl alive. It is performed in a variety of ways, ac- 
cording to the season of the year or the species of bird 
intended to bo caught. Some birds are taken by 
burning sulphur at night under the trees upon which 
they have been observed to perch. Pheasant* are 
sometimes caught in this way. If wheat or any other 
grain, steeped in a mixture of wine-lees and hemlock - 
juice, bo scattered in places where birds resort, they 
become intoxicated after eating, and are easily taken. 

Birds are also taken 
by moans of birdlime 
(Which sce) t The 
principal methods 
employed in catch- 
ing birds, however, 
are by means of 
traps an d nets. Like 
everything else, the 
trapping and catch- 
ing of birds is a 
matter of practice, 
study, and expe- 
rience. The most 
primitive form of 
trap is the common 
brick-trap, repre- 
sented in the illus- 
tration. It consists 
of two bricks placed 
lengthwise upon 
their narrow sides, 
a third across their 
extremities, and a 
fourth at the oppo- 
site end, so as to 
form a sort of lid. 
In the central open- 
ing a stout pie co of j 
stick is driven, and 
between this aud 
another similar piece supporting tho lid, a forked twig 
is placed. 'When the bird alights on one of the forks 
of the twig, the other two sticks give way, and the lid 
falls, securing tho bird. The next easiest of construc- 
tion is the sieve-trap, shown in tho accompanying 
woodcut. An ordinary sieve is propped up by a alight 
Stick at an angle of about 45 degrees : some seeds or 
crumbs of bread are strewn uuder the sieve, and a 
string attached to tho supporting stick is held by the 
hirdcatehcr, who remains concealed at a short distance. 
When the birds gather round the food, the siring ia 
pulled, the sieve falls, and the birds are caught. Tim 
■ext bird-oatebing machine, the springle, is more diffi- 
cult to construct. At the smaller end of a hazel switch 
tour feet long, which is called the spring, a piece of 
String about fifteen inches long is tied. Nearly at tho , 
end of this string, the catch, which is a little piece of! 
wood, half an inch long, about half as broad, and one 
quarter as thick, is fastened. A small piece of the wood 
w shaved off one side of this catch, in order to adapt 
It fur a notch in another part of the springle ; a loose 
•fighkuot made of two lon^ stout horsehairs is then 


fastened to the end of the string below the SAtoth 
smaller switch, about a foot and a ‘ ' 
bent back at the smaller end, and i 
inch or so of the thicker end, in which a t 
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bent back at the smaller end, and fm 
inch or so of the thicker end, in which « 
in order to receive the end of the catch - thfc is c 
the spread. A stump 
and a bonder, which 
is another pliant bit 
of switch, each afoot 
and a half in length, 
complete the sprin- 
gle. It is sot in the 
following manner : — 

The stump, No. I in 
the engraving, is 
thrust into tho 
ground ; the bow of 
what is called tho 
spreader is placed 
over it, aa No. 2; 
and then, about the 
length of t he spread- 
er from tho stump, 
the two ends of tho 
bender are pushed 
securely into the 
ground, as No. 3. 

The thick end of the 
long switch or spring 
is then planted at a 
convenient distance 
from the bender. It 
is bent down until 
one end of tho 
catch can be put 
upward on the insido of the bender. After lifting tho 
spreader an inch from tho ground, the smaller end of 
the catch is placed in the notch, and the springer is 
retained from wringing up. Tho hair slip-knot is lastly 
laid round the spreader, and some crumbs or seeds 
laid in the inside of the trap and scattered about 
its neighbourhood. The spnngie is then set, end 
appears os in the illustration. When the bird alights 
upon the spreader, it falls with its weight, the catch - 
is released, tho springer flies up, and the bird is caught 
by tbo neck, wings, body, or legs, in the horsehair 
slip-knot. A number of birds are caught by horsehair 
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HOB8E-KAIB LOOP. 


inrx. 


loops which are fastened to a long string, which is laid 
iu a series of rings winding outward from the centre, 
so that tire space of ground is covered with tfcem» 
When disposed in a place wiaacebirds resort, it 
generally occurs that if a bird getsTufTBBt into a loop, 
he draws it tightly round bis log, and is thus caught. 





Bird-catching Spider 


Another mode of 


_ _ bir4« i8 by whftt is called 

‘bat-fowling'* and “bush-beating." The methods 
deacribfd above ore employed by daylight, and 
with the assistance of decoy-birds, which* traiued for 
the purpose, are placed in cage*, about six or eight 
yards apart, and cohered with brunches to hide them. 
Their call-note allurea the wild birds. Bat-fowling is 
pursued at night-time, some two or three hours after 
the birds have gone to rooBt. A large net, of the shape 
shown in the engraving, is mounted on two long poles, 
which are carried by two persons. Some of those en- 
gaged in the sport walk in front of the net, beating the 
bushesj ivy, &o. Others walk behind the net, carrying 
a dim light ip a bull's-eye lantern. The birds being 
disturbed, fiy out naturally towards the light, and, in 
eo doing, dy against the net, which is quickly doubled 
over, ana they are caught. Vaillant, in. his ‘“Travels 
in Africa," states that, in order to take certain birds 
alive, be put into his fowling-piece, above the powder, 
the end of a candle, ramming it well down. He then 
tilled the barrel with water, with which he fi red at the 
birds, and captured them alive and uninjured. In the 
Orkney Islands, eggs and young birds are collected by 
the inhabitants in a most daring and hazardous manner, 
climbing up rocky precipices, and sometimes being 
suspended by ropes, oveT the verge of clitts 300 to 400 
fees high. In the Faroe Islands, still further north, 
the fowlers employ a similar method. The cliffs are 
1,200 feet high, and a rope 600 feet long is tied round 
the waist of one man, who is lowered down the preci- 
pice by six associates. A piece of board is laid upon 
the margin of the rock to prevent the rope from being 
cut by the friction. In Mexico and China, empty 
gourds are left continually floating in the inland lakes 
where aquatic birds resort. The bird-catcher enters 
the lake with his body under water, and his head covered 
with a gourd. He quietly approaches the birds as they 
are swimming, and pulls them under water. In many 
parts of Buasia, the gelliuotte, or grouse, is taken in 
large quantities by means of an ingenious trap, made 
, of birch twigs in a conical shape, with a movable 
wheel at the top. In Italy, the wild pigeons, on their 
return from the north eru and western parts of Europe, 
* are caught by means of nets, which are stretched across 
the hollows of the mountains through which the birds 
direct their course. A variety of other modes of cut eh- 
ing birds will be found described in Pennant'B “ Birds 
of Great Britain,*' Button's “ Histoire des Oiseaux," 
and in an article entitled, “ Birds : how to trap and 
catch them,” in Beeton’a Boy's Own Magazine. 

Bi«3>-CatcHiwg SriDE* {My gale auricularia) , an 
immenflc black hairy spider, a native of Cayenne and 
Surinam. It is nearly two inches in length, and its 
feet, when stretched out, cover a surface of nearly a 
foot in diameter. The hooks of its mandibles! arc 
oohteal and very strong. It does not construct a w eb 
for the capture of its prey, as do other spiders, but 
builds in clefts of rocks or hollows among trees, a 
funnel-shaped cell of a transparent tissue, resem- 
bling fine muslin, and which it itself provides. There 
it lurks till insects, or, as is reported, even small birds, 
approach, when the spider darts out and secures its 
victim, Dompier mentions a spider of this genus, found 
at Campeachy, the fangs of which were “black as 
jet. smooth as glass, and at their small end sharp or 
a thorn." These fangs, according to the last-mentioned 
authority, are worn by some persons in their tobacco- 
pouches to prick their pipes with, and to be, by others, 
used as toothpicks, in the belief of their having the 
. power to expel the toothache. There are several bird- 
catching spiders besides the one in question, and they 
are found in America, the East Indies, and Africa. As 
* rule, they make a web liko the common European 
spider, bus of such tough threads, that a thrush would 
scarcely be able to force a passage through . It is even 
declared, that, in certain tropical forests where these 
^ideca apouna, their nets will often impede the pro- 
gress of the traveller. The bite of the larger species 
of this genus Is said to be dangerous to human liie. 

Bx*d-0hb»rx. (See Cbbabus.) 

Bibdlmcb, bird'-kme, a glutinous substance, gene- 
rally prepared from the inner bark of the holly, and 
tifiea for catcbjj^feArt&js. The bark is bruised, boiled 
With Witter tall very soft, and then placed in pits to fer- 
meat. After two or three weeks, a curious viscid mass 
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is found iu the place of the soft bark : this is boiled 
with a fresh quantity of water, and evaporated to a 
proper consistence. Birdlime may also be prepared 
from the berries of the mistletoe, firom the young 
shoots of the elder, and from the cellular portions of 
other plants. When used, it is spread on twigt or 
wire-netting, and the wild birds are often drawn to the 
sticky perches fcy the treacherous singing of a decoy 
bird, placed in a cage near to them. 

Bird ov Paeadisb, Ghbateb, (Para* 

disea major ). — These natives of New Guinea may bo 
justly regarded as t he most magnificent of the feathered 
tribes. Concerning them the most fanciful conjectures 
have been indulged in, not the least curious being one 
encouraged by Button, that the bird, having no feat, 
and being unable to walk ot swim, was compelled to live 
entirely on the wing. ThiB error, doubtless, took 
root in the fact that the legB of the bird being its 
least ornamental parts, were detached from the skin 
before they were prepared for exportation. They have 
great diversity of beauty. Some of them have thinly- 
barbed feathers to cover the closed wing, so prolonged 
us to form immense tufts, and extending far Backward 
beyond the body. The greater bird of paradise is 
rather longer than the common thrush. Its general 
colour is a deep cinnamon, with the exception of the 
top of the head and the back of the neck, which is a 
deep yellow; the feathers which decorate the base of 
the breast, and cover the whole of the throat, are 
of a pore emerald green. In the male bird, there 
springs from each side of the chest a full plume, 
from sirteen to eighteen inches long, composed of 
slender shafts, with loose, delicate webs. In some 
specimens they are bright yellow at the base, fading 
gradually into straw-colour. From the tail -coverts 
spring two slender, naked shafts of great length, which 
taper gradually to a point, and are of a rich brown. 
The Magnificent Bird of Paradise (Magnifita) is some- 
what smaller than that above-described, and is chiefly 
distinguished by a double sort of ruff, composed of 
slender plumes that spring from the back of the neck. 
More of purple and blue enter into the plumage of this 
bird than the former. The King Bird of Paradise 
(Regia) is the smallest and the most precious of the 
family, both on account of its rarity and its splendid 
colours. It ia scarcely as large as a sparrow. The 
upper parts of its body are of the richest chestnut- 
brown, and the under parts dazzling white. A zone of 
golden green extends across the chest ; from the sides 
spring two fan -like plumes, consisting of six or seven 
dusky feathers of the richest golden green. From 
the tail-coverts spring two long, slender shafts, each 
elegantly terminating in a broad emerald web, rising 
from one side only of the shaft, and disposed into a flat 
spiral carl. The breast and legs are yellowish-brown. 
These birds Ilyin flocks of about thirty or forty, led, 
it is said, by a single bird. They fly againEt the wind, 
lest their plumage should be discomposed. When fly- 
ing, they make a noise like starlings ; but their common 
cry is little more melodious than that of the raven. 
They are captured by birdlime and blunted arrows. 
No pains arc taken to preserve them alive : os soon as 
they are captured they are killed, embovrelled, their 
feet cut off, the plumed skins impregnated with sul- 
phur, and then dried for sale. The skin, to which A 
great part of the flesh is allowed to remain attached, 
is always much contracted by this drying process, 
and a very erroneous idea is sometimes formed of 
the size of the bird. ’With respect to their food, 
scarcely anything certain is known. Mr- Shaw, 
drawing the inference from the strength of the beak 
and legs of some of these birds, thinks it likely that 
they prey on the smaller of the feathered tribe. Some 
naturalists assert that they live on fruits and berries; 
and Linnaeus that they devour the larger butterflies. 
Bennet, in his “Wanderings," gives an account of one 
of these birds lie saw in Mr. Beale's aviary at Macao, 
where it had been oonflned nine years, giving too 
appearance of growing old. It ate insects ia a Bring 
state, but would not touch them dead. When on in- 
sect was thrown into its cage, it contrived, to catch it 
with great agility. It washed itself regularly twice * 
day, and after having performed its ablutions, threw 
its delicate feathers up over its head hood-wise. Its 
chief food during confinement was boiled idee and egg, 







with an occasion^ bit of plantain, _ . 

of other insect. The Zoological Society of Lon 
'tor* just enriched their collection by two young males 
of the Lesser Bird of Paradise (Paraditea papuentie), 
brought, from JSew Guinea in good health and fine 
condition, 

BiftD’S'jstis Vww r — The representation of a build- 
ing; town, or any tract of conntry,%s if seen from 
a considerable height immediately above it. The 
method of presenting a bird's-eve view of any place, 
in the common acceptation or the term, is to fix 
the horizontal line containing the point of sight {tee 
PjefesrscTivs) considerably above the drawing, which 
renders it nothing more than a common perspective 
view, which is seen under circumstances which cBn 
scarcely be considered natural. The view so obtained 
is that which would be seen by a spectator standing on 
the top Of a very high tower or mountain, and looking 
directly before him. In a true bird's-eye view, a 
ground-plan would be represented with great exact-! 
ness, with all the objects that appear in it, at their | 
relative distance from each other. In such a drawing, 
no side-view of a building, or any object rising from 1 
the surface of the ground, could be obtained. A cor- 
rect idea of what true bird’s-eye perspective would be 
may be gained bv placing a small model of a hollow 
cube, or any building with its outhouses and surround- 
ing walls ami fences, on the floor of a room or a table, 
and looking down upon it while standing over it. It 
will be seen, as the eye is above the picture and look- 
ing down upon it, that the plane of the picture is 
parallel to the natural horizon, instead of being per- 
pendicular to it j but that the rules which govern the 
relative position of all objects shown in the picture so 
formed are exactly the saino as those adopted in ordi- 
nary perspective, the difference being in the position 
of the spectator only.; as, in making a drawing in true 
bird's-eye perspective, ho must consider himself as 
being above his picture, while, in the latter case, he is 
supposed to be standing directly opposite to it. 

Bird's -mouth, in Arch., a small angle entering 
into any moulding, or a notch cut in the end of a 
piece of timber, to allow it to fit and rest upon the 
edge of another piece bearing on the upper surface, 
and on one side, a3 rafters arc sometimes cut to bear 
on the wall-plate. 

Bibds (Ang.-Sax.), feathered vertebrated and ovi- 
parous bipeds, which are generally so constructed 
as to be able to support themselves in the air, and 
make progress through it. Every place in nature 
is furnished with its proper inhabitants. Both the 
land and the ocean are filled with liviug creatures, 
each of which is so constituted as to be especially 
adapted to the course of life through which it is to 
pnsa. The great realms of air have their special occu- 
pants— the bird®, whose extreme beauty, variety, swift- 
ness of motion, and buoyancy on the wing, are admired 
by all. Elegant and symmetrical as the outward form 
of the bird is, it is surpassed by the internal construc- 
tion^ which is peculiarly adapted to its habits and mode 
of living. The large head, broad shoulders, deep chest, 
and sinewy limbs of the quadruped, are replaced in 
birds by the pointed beak, the long supple neck, the 
gently-swelling shoulder, the expansive wings, the 
tapering tail, and the light, bony feet, all of which as- 
sist them in their motion through the atmosphere. 
Their bodies are protected from the intense cold in the 
air by a soft and delicate plumage, and their wings, 
although made of the lightest materials, are so power- 
ful uA to bo able to strike the air with great force ; their 
tails also serve as rudders, steering them in any direc- 
tion they please. Internally, the frame of a bird is 
quite as wonderfully and appropriately constructed. 
All the bones are thin and delicately termed, except 
the sternum, or breast-bone, which is very large and 
strong. Thu clavicles, or collar-bones, are generally 
joined, forming the bone called the merrythought, 
which, together with two bones called the coracoid 
bonds, keep the shoulders apart, and serve to resist 
the compressing action of the wings. All tho intis, 
cles, except the pectoral muscle, are small aud light. 
In men and in quadrupeds, the pectoral muscles are 
small when compared with those of birds, which are 
very strong, and are situated on either side of the 
toeMttohes. These muscles are used for moving the 
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lie upon the sides of the perioariij nm , c rmmmmfatd m . 
with those of the sternum. These cells ore in soma 
birds continued down the wings, and even to the pinions 
and thighs, and other parts of the body.. They can -to 
filled with air at pleasure, and by this means the bird 
can render his body heavy or light, when necessary, 
either in flying, swimming, or running. The vertebral 
column in birds is usually rigid in the central parts rad 
flexible at both extremities. By this means the ribs 
arc strengthened, and the free motion of the neck rad 
tail assisted. In birds which do not fly, the vertebras 
retain some amount of motion throughout the back; 
but, in general, they become aukylosed, or firmly 
united aud cemented together by bone. The skim 
differs from that of tho mammalia ; the cranial bones 
are consolidated, and there are no sutures in the skull 
of a bird. It is articulated to that part of the vette- 
brul column called the neck by one condyle or joint, 
which is situated at the front margin of the great occi- 
pital opening, through which the brain descends into 
the vertebral column, being prolonged as it were into 
the spinal cord. It is by this peculiar formation that 
birds have so free a motion of the bead and neck, 
especially in a horizontal direction. The wryneck is a 
special instance of this faculty ; and many a youthful 
bird-nester has been scared from a wryneck's nest 
when he has seen her twist her head completely round, 
hissing all the time like a snake. Birds generally sleep 
with the head turned back and nestled under the wing. 
In mental capacity, birds fully equal quadrupeds, and 
in some respects, indeed, surpass them. In some at 
the songsters, tho brain has been saiu to exceed that 
of man, when considered with reference to the eom- 

E arative size of the head and body. The size of the 
rain of an eagle in relation to its body has been 
reckoned to be ^ y th part, that of a canary-bird ^th. 
and that of a man ^nd to ^rd part. Parrots and 
starlings retain many words and phrases fixed in their 
memories, and some singing-birds remember whole 
melodies. Birds of passage, after travelling thousands 
of miles, and alter being absent for a groat length of 
time, remember the exact spot where their nests were 
previously located, or where they were reared. Pro* 
deuce, cunning, and docility, are practically exempli- 
fied in the different positions in which birds build their 
nests, seme in the neighbourhood Of human beings rad 
some in uninhabited placeB. Sight, smell, and bearing, 
are the most acute senses in birds. There are two 
classes of birds,— tho carnivorous and the granivarous ; 
and there is a middle kind, os in quadrupeds, which 
partakes of the nature of both. The carnivorous class 
is provided with long wings, furnished with very power* 

! ful muscles, in order to be able to fly great distances. 
They have strong hooked beaks, and sharp formidable 
claws ; they have largo heads, snort necks, and strong* 
sinewy limbs j their sight is wonderfully acute, so as 
to enable them to see their prey at. a great height in 
tho air ; and they swoop down upon them victims With 
an unerring aim. Carnivorous birds are solitary and 
sullen, and seldom live together in flocks. Graaivorotw 
birds, whose food consists of grain of various sorts, 
have larger intestines than carnivorous birds, and their 
digestive organs are more complicated. The form or 
the bill varies, according to the kind of food which the 
bird subsists on. {See Bill.) The food is passed 
from the bill into the stomach, which consists ot three 
parts,— the crop, which lies in front of the breast-bora, 
the membranous stomach, and the gizzard/ In the 
crop, the food undergoes a partial dilution from a fluid 
furnished by the glands. In the membranous stomach 
it is still further diluted, rad then passes intothegus- 
card, which acts os a powerful ni rad in winch too 
food is ground down and triturat 2S¥ « »Bto w ac tion of 
the gizzard is strengthened by small hard stones, whica 
many birds swallow with their food. The digestive 
powers of the gizzard are very extraordinary. AueaM 
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nerimeqt irw tried upon a turkey-cock, when a ball of 
lewd, with twelveemall lancets, «u forceddown 

hus throat. AiWeisrht ho tuns had passed /the gizzard was 
opened, and the ball was found by itself, the whole of the 
laoeefte benig broken to piece®. In the London museum 
of the College of Surgeons there is a large bottle entirely 
filled with pebbles, Ac., taken front the stomach of aa 
ostrich. In some experiments tried upon a hen, it was 
found that a louia d'or, after being swallowed for four 
flays, lost sixteen grains ; and the weight of an onyx 
was diminished one-fourth. In carnivorous birds the 
muscles connected with the gizzard are very weak. 
The liver of Routes tio birds is much larger than that, 
©f wild birds. It is considered a delicacy among 
gourmands; and p&Uet de foie grots arc made from the 
mdaorged livers of geese. The eyes of birds are ad- 
mirably adapted for sight. The impression of external 
Objects is rendered more vivid and distinct fry a parti- 
onW modification of the optic nerve. They have three 
eyelids, two of which, the upper aud lower, are dosed in 
most species bv the elevation of the lower one. This may 
be noticed in domestic fowls, A small number of birds, 
such as the owl and goat-sucker, can depress the 
upper eyelid. The third eyelid, a thin semi-transparent 
membrane, lies, when at rest, in the inner corner of 
the eye, with its loose edge nearly vertical. J t can be 
drawn over the eye like a curtail] ; and by its means 
Aba eagle is said to be able to look at the sun. Were 
the ey es of birds less perfectly formed, on account of 
the rapidity of their flight, they would be Liable to fly 
against any object in their way. The voices of birds 
distinguish them from all the rest of the animal world. 
The organs of the voice closely resemble certain musi- 
ml instruments. At the bifurcation of the windpipe 
is a glottis furnished with appropriate muscles, where 
Aha voice is formed. The gift of song is only possessed 
by male bards, and their notes are generally expressive 
or love. They are silent when in ill health, in sadness, 
or during rough weather ; bnt when they are cheerful 
they always sing. They express different feelings with 
varied modulation* and the fear of approaching 
danger, hunger, love, longing for their mates, &o., are 
ah expressed by changes m the tone of the song. 
This faculty is possessed by no other animal. Every 
form which the most lively fancy could create, and 
every hue that th© imagination could conceive, are to 
be found in the feathers of birds. Two changes occur 
in th© feathers, — on© in the spring and another in the 
autumn. In the former case the change occurs just 
before the breeding-time, and the bird gains a number 
of saw feathers without losing the old ones. In the 
latter, or moulting season, the old feathers fall off and 
ones appear. The feathers of the wings are 
-> and stronger than those on other parts of the 
They are called wing-feathers, quill-feathers, 
Os. At the base of each quill are small feathers 
i wing-coverta. The tail-ieatbers are also pro- 
uided with coverts above and below. Many birds have 
very ornamental plumage in their tails ; and the feathe rs 
often take other remarkable forms in different parts of 
the body ; such as shoulder-tufts, r ufls, crests, &e When 
spring approaches, wild birds begin to pair audio make 
arrangements tor their young. The notes of the male 
birdattbistime arevery loud; andthemarnage contract 
then entered into is for the season faithfully adhered 
A*/ In case one of the pair dies, its mate does not 
•arrive it long. The reproduction of the species 
fosumg birds is carried on by means of eggs, which 
PASS from the body of the female and are afterwards 
batched. The warmth necessary for incubation is 
usually derived from the body of the bird, which sits 
«pon the eggs. This duty is generally performed by 
the female bird ; but in some cases it is undertaken by 
the male. (See Ego, Hatching, Kefbodpctjon.) 
Many sea-fowl make no nests, but deposit their eggs 
miffs bttp rock, or in rough boles scratched out of 
the earth or sand. The ostrich allows her eggs to be 
batched by the boat of the sun in warm climates ; but 
•XhM&ts and broods over them where the temperature 
Mey. Birds generally brood once in the year, but 
> brood twice: and the number of eggs they lay 
XMseMRf twenty. The cuckoo and a small 
liber birds lay their eggs in the nests of 
» birds, in order to be hatched by them ; and 
t birds are able to run about and find food as 
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soon ae they leave the nest, while other* remain in the 
nest for days and weeks before they can wnture out. 
During this period the parent birds find flood foAtheau 
At the breeding-season birds are often gragatioua, 
and sometimes live together in one large nest. 
Birds* nests arc constructed with such delicate and 
exquisite art and ingenuity, as to call forth the admi- 
ration of every observer. Birds of the same species, 
wherever they may he found, build their nests With the 
same kind of materials and in th© same manner. The 
situations they select, the materials they use, end the 
form in which they build, are wonderfully adapted to 
the particular nature and necessities of the bird. They 
are generally lined with moss, wool, fin© hair, ordcWn, 
and have an exterior composed of straws, twigs or 
roots, and dry grass, mixed with clay. Birds that build 
early in the spring, such as the blackbird and thrush, 
line their nests with loam, in order to keep out the 
cold air. The common sparrow, who builds four or 
five nests in the year, is not particular as to th© situa- 
tion be chooses. Sometimes no locates himself in ivy, 
sometimes in trees and hedges, and often under the' 
caves of bouses. Some birds carefully conceal their 
nests, and some leave them open and apparent ; some, 
like the jay, build thorn so loosely that the eggs cun be 
seen through the twigs * and some very compactly, 
such as the golden-crested wren, which constructs its 
nest with small pieces of moss and spiders* web inter- 
weaved. It is nearly an inch in thickness, and is lined 
with a profusion of soft downy feathers. While hatch- 
ing, ail birds, as a general rule, resort to those plaee» 
where their particular food is plentiful, and where 
there is an abundance of the proper material with 
whicli to construct their nests. Some water-fowls 
pluck the down from their own breasts, in order to Vine 
their dwellings; bat they usually build m out-of-the- 
way places, since their food is not that w hich is gathered, 
by ordinary bird?. While hatching, the female bird ia 
remarkably patient. She is usually plump when ah© 
begins to sit ; but before the eggs are hatched »he is 
almost reduced to a skeleton. Keith or hunger nor 
danger will make her leave her post of duty; but if, 
after being absent, the male nnd fern ale birds perceive 
that their nest has been meddled with, they will often 
leave, and build in a securer place. After th© young 
are Hedged and flown, the nesr. is generally deserted. 
Many small birds live upon worms, caterpillars,, &e . ; 
and jfc has been remarked, u that » single pair of 
sparrows, during the time they are feeding their young, 
will destroy about four thousand caterpillars weakly t 
they likewise food their young with butterflies and 
other winged insects, each of which, if wot destroyed 
in this manner, would be productive of many thousand# 
of caterpillars.” The sparrow is usually believed to 
be the gardener* enemy ; but this would seem to show 
the reverse. Whilst moulting or changing their 
feathers, many birds turn sickly, mul often die. Every 
country and climate have birds w hich are peculiar to 
them; hut many migrate to distant lands when the 
season becomes too severe for them. Near the equator 
the birds are remarkable for their brilliant and varied 
plumage ; but their voices are usually harsh and dis- 
cordant. In the frigid zone, where flah is plentiful, 
they are mostly aquatic, and their plumage consist* of 
soft, warm, downy feathers. In all countries bird* live 
longer, comparatively, than either men or quadrupeds in 
the same place . Many kinds of birds arc important in an 
economical sense. A large profit is derived from the 
rearing of domestic fowls; and the flesh and. egg*, of 
moat birds can be eaten. Th© flesh of ilsh- eating birds 
and birds of prey is considered unpleasant. Feathers 
arc employed in many useful and ornamental ways, and 
the dung of birds is useful for manure. (See do Aim.) 
From the earliest, periods birds have been objects 
of interest. Amongst the ancient Homans and Greeks, 
their habits aud custonis wo« not only well known to 
the husbandmen and augurs, but even to thcgener&l 
rnaoK of people. Several poets refer to them at the 
harbingers of various seasons; and the title of on# of 
the plays of Aristophanes is "The Birds." Atfstotk>. 
in his History of Animals, describe* the classes and 
habits of birds accurately and philosophically; and in, 
Pliny's Natural History tho subject is also treated in A 
very learned maimer. Pierre Belon, in 15o£, was th© 
first zoologist of note who wrote upon the subject of 
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birds in later times. He placed the rapacious bird* 
first, the waders second, the swimmer* third, and the 
birds which build their neats in trees or on the ground 
fourth. About forty years afterwards , Aid rovandns 
of Bologna prod uced his work called “ Ornithology. ’ 
He followed the same arrangement as Delon, and added 
many new particulars of the habits and haunts of the 
several birds described. Francis Wittaghbyv an En- 
glish gentleman, was the first naturalist in modern 
times who reduced ornithology to a system. His 
«• System of Ornithology/* edited by Iiay, the cele- 
brated Cambridge professor, is a work of great merit. 
In it, birds are divided into two general classes, — 

land birds " and “ water birds.” The former are di- 
vided into those which have crooked and those which 
have straight beaks and talons ; the latter are di- 
vided into three sections, — first, the waders ; secondly, 
those which are of ** a middle nature between swim- 
mers and waders, or, rather, that partake of both 
kinds, some whereof are cloven-footed and ret swim, 
others whole-footed, but yet very long-legged, like the 
waders." The third class of water-birds consisted of 
palm ate d birds, or swimmers. Ray's edition of Wil- 
fugbby wofkagain revised and edited by Dr. Deri i am 
in 1713 ; awl upon the works of these three naturalists 
LimiBftUs formed his ornithological system ; and the 
orders in his class A vet are as follows: — 

1. Aceipitro?.— Birds of prey, properly so called. 

A Pica/. — W ood peckers, crows, humming-birds, 
kingfishers, See. 

3. Aweres. — Swimmers. 

4. GraJMe. — Waders. 

6, Gallinte , — Gallinaceous birds ; such as grouse, 

J partridges, find domestic fowls. 

6. jptfi were*. — Sparrows, swallows, liucheB, doves, 
thrushes, Ac. 

In the year 1700 Erisson introduced his system, in 
which birds were divided into two classes, — those 
whoso toes were furnished with membranes through 
their entire length, and those whose toes were without 
membranes. Bnffon published bis work upon birds in 
1770, and Boopoli another in 1771. Cuvier, in 1817, 
published a new method, dividing birds into sir classes, 
at the same time expressing an opinion that all the 
systems he had seen were wrong. At the present day, 
it is also true that a correct arrangement has not yet 
been made. About 5.000 species of birds are known 
to exist ; and the Dodo is a remarkable instance of a 

? cnus of birds which has recently become extinct. 
SwDono.) Under the title Animai. Kingdom, in 
llase II. of the sub-kingdom Verlebrata, will be found 
one of the best modern arrangements. Amongst the 
most celebrated writers on the natural history of 
birds in Britain may be numbered Pennant, Lewin, 
Whits of Sclbornc, Bewick, Montagu, Donovan, 
Selby, Mudie, Macgillivray, Thompson, Meyer, and 
others. In America and the West Indies the principal 
authors in ornithology have been Hernandez, Marc- 
rave, De Azora, Sloane, Cnteaby, Yieillot, Wilson, 
pix, C. L. Bonaparte (prince of Canine), Audubon, 
JEUchardson, Hwamson, and Nuttall ; while the birds of 
Europe have been learnedly treat ed of by Temminck, 
Meyer, and Wolff. Gkmld has written several valuable 


the birds of Australia, the humming-bird, the toucan, 
Ac. Several other illustrious authors have distinguished 
themselves in their works upon ornithology ; amongst 
whom may be mentioned Buffon, Cuvier, Miger, 
Striokland, Byme, and Yarrell, (Sec Ornithology.) 

Birdsnests, Edible, the nests of a small Indian 
swallow, which are considered a delicacy, and are fre- 
quently mixed among soups. On , the seacoasts of 
China and in Java, at certain seasons of the year, vast 
numbers of these birds are seen. At their breeding- 
time they leave the inland country to build in the 
rooks. They construct their nests out of a substsneo 
which they find upon the shore. This gelatinous 
matter k supposed by Kempfer to be mollusca or 
sea-wovms ; according to M. le Poivre it is fish-spawn ; 
and according to Lin meus, a kind of medusa or jelly- 
fish, called by fishermen blubbers or jellies. The neBts 
are of a hemispherical shape, and about the size of a 




have adeemed a great luxury. Mr. llazsden f&anA 
great quantities of these nests in thekhmdof Bum*, 
tra, particularly about Croc. A Urge cave, situated 
fonx miles up the xiver of that noma, contains vast 
numbers. The white nests are more valuable than 
the black, being found in the proportion of only one to 
twenty -five. Marsden says “ The white sort sell in 
China at the rate of 1,000 to 3,600 Spanish dollars the 
peoulj the black is usually disposed of in Batavia for 
about twenty dollars the same weight, where it is 
chiefly converted into glue, of which it makes a very 
superior kind." The some authority considers that 
the difference of colour iB owing to the mixture of 
feathers with the viscous substance of which the wests 
are formed ; and deduces that opinion from the expe- 
riment of steeping the black nests for a abort time in 
hot water, when they are said to become in a great 
degree white. When the natives take the nests, they 
enter the cave with torches, and by means of a ladder* 
made of a single bamboo notched, ascend and putt 
down the nests, which adhere in numbers together, 
from the side and top of the rock. The more regularly 
and frequently the cave is stripped, the larger the pro- 
portion of white neats found. On this experience, the 
natives destroy the old neats, that they may find white 
ones in their stead at t heir next search, — Uef. Count 
Hogendorp’a Coup d'CEil mr Vile de Jam; and Crow- 
fund's Eastei'ti Arckipelaqo. 

Birds of Passage are those bifda which migrate 
from one country to another at certain times, depending 
on tbo Bensons. Availing themselves of their power 
of Hying, many birds remove themselves, at certain 
periods of the year, to places where the temperature 
is more congenial and the supply of food more abun- 
dant. Even in the tropics, some birds, like the bird of 
paradise, migrate from island to island, according t® 
the change of seasons from the dry to the wetmoosOon- 
lu the temperate and colder regions, however, birds 
of passage usually migrate from south to north or front 
north to south, as winter passes into summer or 
summer into winter. They are usually divided into 
two cfcasea,— winter and Bimmier birds of passage, the 
term being applied according to the time when they 
make their appearance. Hence the summer birds of 
passage in one country are the winter birds of passage 
m another. The approach of spring is always heralded 
by the arrival of summer birds of passage, and their 
appearance is always connected with pleasant and 
cheerful associations. During the winter season, large 
numbers of winter birds of passage, such as wild swans* 
geese, and other water-fowls, leave the frozen waters 
of the north and migrate to the shores of Great Britain. 
Woodcocks, fieldfares, redwings, and many other birds 
which breed in northern countries, also make their 
appearance regularly. The migrations of the pigeons 
iu America are very extraordinary, on account of tb® 
vast numbers which compose the flocks. The return 
of some birds of passage can be depended on almost 
to a single day ; and in some places, such as St. Kilda, 
where the inhabitants depend for their existence oa 


where the inhabitants depend for their existence on 
the sea-fowl, their return is almost punctually on the 
same date every year. It has been observed that soma 


goose's egg ; and in substance bear a strong resem- 
blance to ichthyocolla or isinglass. Th ey are gathered 
by the Chinese, and sent to all parts of the world, and 
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same date every year. It has been observed that soma 
birds of passage leave at the regular time, while others 
seem dependent upon the weather and temperature. 
Nearly all birds of liiiB species have long and powerful 
wings ; but some are short-winged. They can pass 
over great distances in a very short period of time ; 
arid as they can fly with ease at the rate of 50 to ISO 
miles an liour, they often arrive at their destination 
with comparative ease; but some birds, such as the 
woodcock, are often found much exhausted after their 
flight. That birds of passage return to the same places 
which they formerly inhabited, has been clearly proved 
in the case of swallows. At one time it was believed 
by many ornithologists that swallows livbernated ; but 
this opinion has latterly been completely overthrown, 
and their annual migrations have been completely 
ascertained. The subject of the migration oi birds 
is very interesting when token in reference to the 
iustinct which guides them. When a bird of passage 
is confined in a cage, or otherwise, it shows great, 
inquietude and restlessness whenesm^hflpftgae of mt* 
gration arrives. 

Birds of Pest, a term usually employed to aisraa- 
gaish the order of birds called JbecipUres by X-intwsaa* 





■ Btoua ■ ' Biafeop 

They have remarkably keen light, and great perfection biscuit. It is an article of very groat importance on 
in the sense of smell. Many birds, however, which board ship, where, in Ion# voyages, ordinary bread 
follow and prey upon other birds, do not belong to would become mouldy and unfit for food. Sailors' 
this order } ana those which live upon fishes, worms, biscuits are made from a dough of coarse wheat,wftfer f 
and insects, are not reckoned as birds of prey. There and common salt. Alter being well kneaded, the 
are two sections into which birds of prey are divided, dough is rolled out into a sheet of the required thick* 
•—the diurnal and the nocturnal i the latter division is ness for the biscuit. Each biscuit is then cut out and 
composed entirely of owls. placed in a hokoven for a quarter of an hour, Imrtie- 

Burners, iit'-rwi (Gr, beroe, a coat), the name given aiately after baking, biscuits are removed to heated 
to the ordinary outer habit worn by Christians in rooms, where they remain for two or three days, in 
Africa in the time of St. Augustine. In those early order that all tbo moisture may be thoroughly expelled 
ages neither bishops nor presbyters were accustomed from them. It is for the same reason that they are aU 
to Wear any distinguishing habit but what was peculiar formed in the shape of flat cakes. The dough of cap- 
to ah Chmtiang ; and when Eustathius adopted the tains' biscuits is partially fermented before baking, 
pallium, or philosophic cloak, the council of Gangra and is made of finer flour. Water-bisouits are com- 
decreed that u If any one uses the pallium, or cloak, posed of flour and water, with an addition of batter, 
upon the account of an ascetic life, and, as if there were eggs, sugar, or spaces. There are many other varieties 
acme holiness in that, condemns those that with re re- of biscuits; and the name is applied to several kinds 
reneeuse the birrue, and other garments that are com- of sweet cakes, such as sponge-biscuit, Ac. Several 
manly worn, let him be anathema." — lief. Eadie’s of the large manufactories make more than twenty 
JStelmaetieal Cyclopedia. tons of biscuits weekly. 

Bravx, birth (Ang.-Sax. beorfhc ; Germ.’ hurt, from Biscuits, Meat, are made with a certain quantity 
the verb barren, to bear}, the act of introducing or of meat and flour, prepared and baked in the form of 
leading into life of animals and vegetables. It is figu- cakes. They are generally made by boilingalowly large 
rativeiy used for extraction, lineage, rank by descent, pieces of raw meat, in a small portion of uwc r. After 
It also meanB to sustain or bear. A ship's Btation a time the fat is skimmed off, and the remaining soup 
when riding at anchor is called a birth, or berth; so is boiled down still further, when flour is added. Tbo 
the place on board in which chests, Ac., are stowed, mass is then rolled out to the required thickness, and 
called the birth of the mess. then baked and dried like ordinary alup-bisouits. Meat 

Birth, Concealment of. (See Concealment of biscuits, when boiled with twenty times their own 
Bikth.) weight of water, and then properly seasoned, make 

Birthday, birth' -dai , — Literally the day on which excellent soup; and they can also be eaten like ordi- 
•By one is born ; but more generally used to designate nary biscuits. They generally contain half a pound of 
the anniversary of that day. It corresponds with what flour and the soluble part of five pounds of ineat. 
the ancient Greeks called genethlion, and the Romans na- They have been the means of preserving a large quau* 
talitiue diet. Many of theceremonies connected with the tity of fresh meat, which the inhabitants of Australia 
religion of the ancients were celebrated on birthdays; and the Argentine republic were iu the habit of 
and the omens by which they estimated the felicity of throwing away, as they had no market for it. Meat 
the coming year were also taken on the same days, biscuits were "first introduced into Britain in 1851, at 
The birthdays of gods, emperors, poets, and great and the Great Exhibition, by Mr. Borden, an American, 
illustrious men, were celebrated with great pomp and Biscuit- w ake, lie' -kit-tea ir. —Before porcelain or 

splendour. The mode ol celebrating these days was by any other earthenware is dipped into the liquid glaze, 
wearing a splendid dress, and -putting on rings, only it is fired to a certain extent previously, in order to 
worn on these occasions. The men offered up saeri- render it porous and capable of absorbing water with 
floes of frankincense and wine to their genius, find the avidity. The porcelain is called biscuit- ware after being 
women to Juno. Costly suppers were also provided, thus once burnt. The unglazed bottles used for keep* 
stud treats given to their friends and clients, who, in in g w ater cool are specimens of biscuit- ware, 
return, made them presents, and offered vows and good Btsu. (See Aconitum.) 

wishes for the many happy returns of the same day. Bishop, bhh'-op > is a corruption of the Greek term 
The birthday of Virgil was held with great ceremony epukopoe, which literally signifies a superintendent or 
hr the Wits and poets who succeeded him : Pliny states inspector. It was employed both by the Greeks and 
that Silius kept it with more solemnity than he did his Romans to designate certain civil officers who etejr- 
own. The inhabitants of Rome and Constantinople ciBed some specie.: of superintendency. On the intro- 
celebrated the birthdays of their respective cities with duction of Christianity, it came to be appropriated to 
great pomp and magnificence. The birthdays of era- ecclesiastical offices. I t has long been a great question 
perors were commemorated with public sports, leasts, in the Church what kind of snpervnl endency originally 
vows, and medals struck for the occasion. But the belonged to the bishop, whether it, Was of a church 
ancients had other sorts of birthdays than the days on or body of Christiaus merely, or of a number of 
Which they were born ; indeed, the word nataUn among churches or pastors. The Presbyterian*, Oongrega- 
the Romans was extended to all feast-days. Amongst- tionists, and others, hold to the former opinion i wild® 
the ancients, the day of their adoption was ulways the Established Church of England and the Roman 
considered as a birthday, and celebrated accordingly. Catholics maintain the latter. In the English church 
Three birthdays were observed by the emperor Adrian, the bishop is tbo highest of the three ministerial orders, 
—the day of his nativity, the day of his adoption, and and exercises oversight over a certain district, called 
the day of his inauguration. It was generally consi- his see or diocese. The’bishop performs the functions 
tiered, m those times, that when men arrived at the orordination, consecration, confirmation, andexcoramtw 
highest honours in the state, they were born again; nication. He exercises a superintendence over the 
and the dav was thenceforth celebrated as a birthday, pastors in his diocese in regard to their morals, the 
Th* birthdays of the saints and martyrs denote the performance of their duties, Ac. The bishop is elected 
°*’ their deaths. by the chapter of his cathedral church ; but the nomi- 

^ BIRTH'S, Mabbiagrs, and Deaths. (See Vital nation is virtually in the crown, The sovereign, on a 
Statistics and Registration.) vacancy being notified, sends to the chapter a missive 

■ BikTHWOBTS. (See Abistolocuiace^!.) letter conqS d’ffire, that thev proceed to elect ft nieces- 

- 'Bib, hie fLftt., twice, or double) .—The Latin root of sor, at the same time naming the person they are ex- 
tbe prefix or bin. .... . .. , , pected to elect. If they do not proceed with th® 

BM, ra Mus,, a terra which always implies that the election within & short time, the king may nominate 
bar or bars included with it in the same curve (drawn by his own authority; or, if they eleot any other 
tinder ©r over the notes) are to be sung or played twioe than the person named, they incur the penalty of a 
before th« performer proceeds to the succeeding bar or vramunire, which includes forfeiture of goods, out- 

***** ; ' .. . , , . , lawry, and other evils. A bishop roust be at least 

BjWOTOT, W-ktf (Fr., twice-baked), a kind of bread, thirty years of age. He is said to be installed in bra 
'PtTfn VliTirifffinr^ ' form of small flat cakes. Formerly bishopric, writes himself by pivrae permission, and 
bmeuits were subjected to two bakings,— whence the has the title of lord afid right reverend father iu God. 
tiitike pjbut this is not found necessary at the present The English bishops are, by virtue of their bishoprics. 
<Uy. The most common sort is the ordinary sailors' lords of parliament, and sit in the Upper House, They 
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W lD fh* hr th* temporal peers, 

exeepfc that they cannot be tried by their peers upon 
indicupeHt for treason or felony, nor sit upon eoeh 
trials in the court of the lord high steward. They are 
also practically excluded froto sitting on trials for 
capital offetnoes; for they are prohibited by the canons 
of their ohurch from being judges of life and death. 
The bishop of fiodor and Man has n& seat in the 
House of Lords ; and, since the recent creation of the 
bishopric of Manchester, the last appointed of the 
other bishops has no seat (except those of Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, or Winchester) ; so that the 
number of lords spiritual sitting in parliament might 
not be increased. In England there are in all twenty* 
eight bishops, including the archbishops of Canterbury 
ahd York, each of whom hag his own see or diocese, 
in which he exercises ordinary episcopal functions. 
The bishops of his province, over whom he exercised a 
certain jurisdiction, are called his suffragans. The 
term originally , however, denoted a titular bishop ap- 
pointed to ass/at the bishop of any diocese in his 
spiritual functions, and to supply his place when ab- 
sent. The archbishop of Canterbury is styled Metro - 
politanueet Primus fotius Anglia, and takes precedence 
of all the nobility of the realm after the blood royal. 
The archbishop of York is styled Primus et Metropo- 
litan** Anglia, and has precedence of all dukes not 
of the blood royal, and all the great officers of state 
except the lord chancellor. (See Auchbisuof.) The 
bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester take 
precedence of all the other bishops, who rouk after 
them according to their seniority of consecration. 
There are twenty bishops in the province of Canter- 
bury, and six in that of York. Formerly the incomes 
of the sees differed very much in amount ; but latterly 
the ecclesiastical commissioners have been from time 


Bristol, 

the see of Westminster was soon afterwards unit^io 
that of Loudon. From that period down to 1880 no 
change was made in the diocesaa .distribution 
England ; but by 8 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77 , a 
was created, and the tmitm of the bishoprics of 
and Gloucester provided for; and by 18 & 11 Viet, 
c. 108, the bishopric of Manchester was created. Ilo. , 
change appears to have taken place in the distribution 
of the four bishoprics of Wales, — those of Bangor aud 
St. Asaph in North Wales, and of St. David’s add .# 
Llandoif in South Wales; and the bishopric of Map 
is said to date from the 6th century. At present, the 
province of Canterbury comprises the bishoprics of 
Canterbury, Rochester, London, Winchester, Non 
wieh, Lincoln, Ely, Chichester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Hath and Wells, Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, 
Llandaff, 8t. David’s, Bangor, St. Asaph, Gloucester 
and ^Bristol, Peterborough, and Oxford, The province 
of York comprises the bishoprics of York, Chester, 
Durham, Carlisle, Eipon, Manchester, and Sodor 
and Man. 

Bishop’s, or Cotvsistoby Couht, is an ecclesiastical 
court held by t he bishop’s chancellor or commissary in 
his cathedral church, or other convenient place in his 
diocese, for the hearing and determining of matter* and 
causes of ecclesiastical cognizance happening w ithin 
his diocese. An appeal lies from the decisions of this 
court to the court of the archbishop ‘of the province. 

The functions of the bishop’s court are now rarely 
called into action, as proceedings against the banefioed 
clergy now take place under the Church Discipline Ant, 

3 & 4 Viet. c. 88, and against curates under 1 & 2 Vic U 
c. 108. 

Bismillati, bifi-mil'-la (Arab.), a solemn phrase mad# 
use of bv the Mahometans at the commencement of 


to time, on. the avoidance of sees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the archbishop of 
Canterbury is £15,000 ; of York, £10,000 ; of the bishop 
of Londou, £10,000; Winchester, £10,500 (on next 
roidance, £7,000); Durham, £8,000; Ely, £5,500; the 
other* from £4,000 to £5, 000, except Sodor and Man, 
£3,000. In Ireland there are two archbishops and ten 
bishops ; one archbishop and three bishops, who take 
their seats by rotation, representing the Irish church 
in the House of Lords. Colonial bishoprics in connec- 
tion with the established church have from time to 
time been created by the crown in the principal British 
colonies. The first of these was the bishopric of Nova 
Scotia, created ra 1787; and at present the number 
amounts to thirty-nine. The salaries are in some cases 
voted by the imperial parliament from the consoli- 
dated fund ; in others they are paid from the colonial 
funds, or are secured by bequests or contributions 
from the colonial bishoprics fund, or other charitable 
funds ; or they are made up from two or more of these 
sources. There are seven bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; vis., of Edinburgh; Argyll and 
the Isles; Brechin; Moray and Rosa; St. Andrew’s ; 
Dunkeld and Dunblane ; Aberdeen ; Glasgow and 
Galloway. There are fourteeu Roman Catholic bishops 
in England, four in Scotland, and four archbishops and 
twenty-four other bishops in Ireland. 

Bishop, a beveruge composed of hot or cold bur- 
gundy, claret, or other red wine, poured upon ripe 
bitter oranges, and then adding sugar and spices 
according to taste. It is drunk either hot or cold, and 
its quality depends entirely upon the excellence of t he 
wine employed. In order to make bishop properly, 
the orauges ought to be well selected, and the white 
part between the peel and the pulp rejected. It is 
called cardinal when made with white wine, and 
®e/)S when made with tokay. Its present name was 
bestowed upon it in the 17th century ; but it was known, 
under other names, in Germany, during the Middle 
Ages. It was imported into Germany lrom France 
and Italy. 

Bishop, Bor. (See Bor Bishop.) 

Bishopric is eouivalent to see or diocese, and 
denotes the district over which a bishop’s superinten- 
dence extends. At the time of the Conquest there 
were two archbishoprics ancle thirteen bishoprics in 
.England. Itt the reign of Henry I. two new bishoprics 
were formed, --Ely and Carlisle. To these Henry VIII, 
added six new bishoprics, viz., Westminster, Chester, 


all their bookB, &c. It signifies “ in the name of tha 
most merciful God." 

Bismuth, bix'-muik (Ger. biemut), in Chem., symbol 
Bi ; atomic weight 213 ; specific gravity 9*8, — a metal 
of a greyish-w hite colour, with a strong characteristic 
tinge of red. It is hard, brittle, and but slightly malle- 
able. It fuses at &07 a , and is obtained in fine cubical 
crystals by slow cooling. The peculiar property it pos- 
sesses of expanding os it cools, renders its alloys of 
great use to the typefounder and die-sinker. It also 
increases the fusibility of other metals with which it 
is united. The remarkable alloy known as “ fusible 
raetal” contains one equivalent of bismuth, one of 
lead, and two of tin; fuses below 212°, and, by a cer- 
tain admixture of cadmium, can be melted at a still 
lower temperature. (See Cadmium.) It is also occa- 
sionally employed in cupellation, and some of its com-' 
ounds are used as pigments, the hydrated oxychloride 
ring used as a cosmetic under the name of pearl- 
tekite. Bismuth occurs in nature principally w the 
metallic form in the clay-slate and gneiss formations, 
its principal source being Sohneeberg, in Saxony : it is 
also found in Cumberland and Cornwall. Bismuth is 
extracted from the ore by heating it in inclined cast- 
iron tubes with cups attached. The tubes are brought 
to a white beat, and the bismuth flows into the cups, 
which are at the lowest part of the incline. Bismuth 
forms two oxides,— the t-eroxide, BiO„ and an acid 
oxide, BiO s , orbismuthicacid. Teroxideqf bismuth may 
be obtained by heating the nitrate to low redness : it 
is a yellow insoluble powder. The hydrated leroxide, 
which is white, may be obtained from a salt of bismuth 
by precipitation with ammonia. Bitrmulhie acid, at 
peroxide of bismuth, is formed when hydrated teroxide 
of bismuth is digested with a concentrated solution 
of potash, through which chlorine is passed. A red 
solution of bismuthate of potash is formed, and a red 
precipitate falls to the bottom, which, on being well 
washed and digested in cold nitric acid, leaves behind 
a red powder, which is the hydrated acid. A Titrate of 
bismuth is prepared by dissolving the metal in dilute 
nitric acid with the aid of heat, which gives rise to 
four-sided prisms, which are decomposed by water 
into an acid nitrate, which remains in solution, and a 
basic nitrate, the trimitrate of bismuth, falls as a 
precipitate. It is Used as a as a 

cosmetic. This salt was formerly called fttagisterg of 
bismuth. The other compounds of bismuth are too 
unimportant to be described. Bismuth occurs la 





nature associated with cobalt, silver, tin, sod arsenic; 
•Iso as on o:idde/i»6t#iwiihee4re; as a «ulpbide,»a W»* 
mtttitiM.Gt bitmutk eiottee ; as an arsenide, a oarbonate, 
*®d a silicat?, in buvmtk-bttnde, 

Biscur, W-wm Bos Bonatsut). —The principal 
European regions where this animal is found are the 
marshy forests of Poland, the Carpathian mountains, 
«*d Lithuania. Its chief abiding-place in Asia is in the 
Wrighboturhood of Mount Caucasus. It is as large as 
on VtSnstish bitll, but looks much larger, on account of 
Its wealth of shaggy hair, and is ten times as formidable, 
b e cause of its tremendous strength and intense fero- 
«hy. Ita head is small; its horns short, sharp, and 
afeswug; and its eyes red and fiery. The colour of its 
Weis rufous-brown . The American bison (Rot ame- 
rioanus), commonly called the American buffalo, it 
larger, shaggier, and fiercer even than the European 
•peri ea. The hair about its neck and shoulders is 
bushier, and of a fine texture , The bump, whioh is 
«M«K. diminishes in height towards the tail, lending 
• considerable obliquity to the outline of the back. On 
the crown of the head the hair riseB in an immense 
mam, and shows in thick, close curls before the horns ; 
bekm the chin the hair grows like a beard, and falls as 
tsar as the knees. According to Cat! in, and other 
travellers in North America, this maned buffalo affords 
mat only food, but every creature-comfort to three 
Jmadred thousand people. Its flesh is their meat ; its 
akin serves them for coats, and beds, and boots ; and 
Walls for their tents, and tiles for the roof; and for 
waddles, and bridles, and lassos. The bones are con- , 
verted into saddle-trees, into war-elubfl, into whist les, 
aud into musical instruments. Of the horns are made 
pins, needles, ladles, spoons, aud spear-heads; the 
asaews serve as strings to their bows, thread to stit ch 
their buffalo-robes and to form tlieir tent-cloths, and 
for the attachment to their persons of scalps and such 
pleasing nic-nocs as they may set store bv. The bison's 
feet and hoofs, when stowed down, yield a superior 
yfae, largely used in the construction of httnting- 
•pean and arrows. The mane of the animal is twisted 
into ropes and horse-halters, and the tuft at the ertre- 
fanty of its tail is used as a fly-brush. The brains even 
are not wasted, but used in the preparation of leather 
from the bison's bide. The number of bisons roaming 
the vast North American prairies is said to grow less 
year by year ; still herds consisting of thousands exist 
at the present writing. During the pairing season, 
the roaring of the bulls is terrific, and the combats 
that take place between them are unequalled even 
among the carnivora. They swim broad rivers in 
nearly the same order as they traverse plains, viz.. 
Is a dense animated mass, pressing so close at. each 
Others* heels that the foremost dare not stop from peril 
«f being trodden to death. The Indians profit by 
this peculiarity, and, creeping up to a herd, drive them 
forward, with hideous shouts and yells, to the verge 
Uf a precipice, over which a score or so will certainly 
ffogmle. 

bit sex' -til (Lat. bitsextilis, from bit, 
twice, Brartifis, sixth), in Chrou., is the name given to 
that year which contains 8fi0 days, called, also, leap- 
year. In the Roman calendar, as reformed by Julius 
Cwsor, the length of the year was fixed at 36oi days ; 
but in order that theyear should always begin with the 
beginning of a day, it was directed that ©very fourth 
ywar should have an additional day, the others having 
sady 865. This additional day was given to February, 
M being the shortest month, and was inserted between 
the 24th and 26th. By their mode of reckoning, the 
24th vraa the sixth day before the calends, or 1st of 
March, hence called sexto calendas Msrtii ; and in 
order to preserve the same enumeration, the inter- 
calary or repeated day was termed bimnextu* diet, or \ 
kb© second saxtb day, apd theyear in which it occurred 
iwexUUt. In legal reckoiung as to the birth of a 
*4dJ|d, the two sixth days were regarded as one. In 
oar reckoning, the intercalary day is made the 29th of 
ffebruuy. (See Caleitdam.) 

Mtm ost®. {See FotToosrw.) 

BISTOURY, bur'-tvos* (Fr. bittclre), in Surg„ is a 
•snail used for opening abscesses, and for 

bistre, brown), the name of 
from the soot 


of wood: beech wood is ©oeridtered th» best Sea the 
purpose. The following is the method of preparing 
the pigment. Iuftiso a pound of the soot in two quarts 
of water, and boil it for thirty or forty minutes ; the 
mixture must then be allowed to settle, and thedeor 
fluid poured away from the sediment that hoe collected 
at the bottom. The liquid thus obtained moat be 
evaporated ufttil what substance there is remaining in 
the vessel is perfectly dry : this is ©idled bistre, and is 
made iufco cakeB for water-colour painting by the addl- 
tion of a little gum-water. Bistre is uaed in the same 
way as Indian ink and sepia for making water-colour 
drawings to show the effect of light and shadow. 

Bit, or Bm, bit, in Mar., strong but short pieces 
of timber projecting vertically from the deck of » 
vessel, in the fore-part, dose to either side, and strongly 
secured to the beams on which the deck-planks are 
laid. They are placed in pairs, and are principally 
used for fastening the cable when the ship i* at anchor 
or moored alongside a quay. There are many kinds 
of bitts used for different purposes in shipbuilding, 
and distinguished by various names. 

Bitter- Almoito Oil is a pharmaceutical product 
obtained by the distillation of bitter almonds with 
water. Martra&s discovered it in 18011. The amyg- 
daliferous portions of most Bomeee, Amygdale*, the 
leaves of cherry-laurel, cherry kernels, peach, Ac., 
yield the product. ** The oil is thus prepared : Bitter 
almonds are crushed, and freed from fixed oil by cold 
pressing; then stirred up to a thin paste with 4 to 6 
parts of cold or lukewarm water, and the mixture 
allowed to stand for twenty-four hours before distilla- 
tion. If distilled over the open fire, it is very apt to 
froth over, unless it is stirred continually; for this 
reason it is best distilled with vapour of water. This 
may be done by covering the bottom of the still with a 
thick layer of ' coarse sand saturated with water, and 
pouring the almond paste upon it. The frothing may 
also be avoided by removing most of the solid matter 
before distilling. The first portion of the distillate is 
richest in oil, and in hydrocyanic acid also, and ia 
therefore clear; the latter portions, containing less 
hydrocyanic acid, are milky. The distillation is con- 
tinued as long as the liquid which comes over smells 
of bitter almonds ; the ml in the receiver is then sepa- 
rated from the water. The addition of chloride of 
sodium facilitates the separation of the oil. l/KH) 
parts almonds do not yield more than 7 or 8 parts oil.” 
*— (F. J. Conington, in Watts's j Diet, of Chetnittry.) 
Bitter-almond oil was at one time very much used m 
perfumery, and, being an expensive product, it is 
much adulterated. The adulterants are chiefly alcohol, 
some light ethereal oil, or citro-benze, which last has 
in a great mcasnre replaced the almond oil. Light 
| oils, whose smell is masked by that of hydride Of ben- 
j Koyl uia j be detected by allowing the latter to oxidize 
into benzoic acid by exposure to the air, when the 
smell of the former becomes evident ; or by their effect , 
on t he specific gravity of the oil, a method which applies 
to alcohol also. Alcohol may also he detected by 
agitating the oil with twice its volume of nitric acid of 
specific gravity 1*48 1 with unadulterated oil no Im- 
mediate action is produced, but if 8 to ID per cent, off 
alcohol be present, red fumes are given off with effer- 
vescence. By using acid of 1'6 specific gravity, as 
little as 3 to 4 per cent, of alcohol may be detected. 
(Redwood.) A good re-agent for detecting adultera- 
tions is u strong solution of an acid sulphite df alkali- 
metal, which dissolves the pure oil entirely, but leaves 
behind all impurities which are not off the nature of 
aldehydes."— Watts’s Bid. qf Chmittfy, 

Bitter- Almoed Water.— Water containing a solu- 
tion of the oil of bitter almonds. It is prepared in 
various ways. Sometimes a solution of the oil ra spirits 
of wine is added to water: sometimes it » prepared 
by distillation with water, which is the beet node ; but 
otten it is obtained by mixing magnesia with the essen- 
tial oil, and adding it to the water. Laurel-water and 
cherry-water, the former prepared from laurel-leaves 
and the latter obtained worn wild cherries, contain 
the same constituents as bitter-almend water. 

Bitter Tjiixcm.as«are bodies which may be ex- 
tracted from various vegetable productions, through 
the employment of ether, alcohol, or water. They are 
of some importance in the arts. The snore important 
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of the bitter products inadeuso of ha medicine and in 
the «rW, ate gives in the following table, which we 

borrow from lire's &kt. qf Arte, 

Mrnes, edited by Mr, Robert Hunt 1 * • 

Nasi*. 

Fabx Ekeloteh. 

Cocsttux. j OBskgTiiEZbiie* , 


Quassia 

. Wormwood 

Aloe 

Angustura ............... 

Orange 

Acorns 

Garduus benediotas ... 
Cascarilla 

Ootaurv 

Camomile 

Oolocynth 

Colombo 

Fumitory 

Gentiana lutea 

Ground try < 

Walnut 

Iceland moss 



Hope.......... 

Milfoil 

Italy non, large-leaved 

Rhubarb 

Hue... 

Tansy 

Trefoil, bitter 

Kimarouba 

Bryony 

Coffee 


Root 
Herb 
Bark 
| Herb 
Flowers . 

Fruit . 

( Root , 

| Herb , 

[ Root 
Herb 
Peel 
Plant . 
i f Smiles of the l'e - ) 

1 1 male flowers / *' 

Herb, flowers 

Herb 

Root 

Herb 

Herb, flowers 

Herb 

Bark 

RooL 

Seeds 


Great Britain . 

South Africa 

South America „ 
South of Europe.. 


Greek Archipelago.. 

Jamaica 

Great Britain 


Levant 

Hast Africa .... 
Great Britain . 

Switzerland 

Greut Britain , 


Powerfully bitter* 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aromatic bitter. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. ’ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. # 

1 ntolerably bitter. 
Very bitter. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, with tannin. 
Ditto, with starch. 

Aromatic bitter. 


[ China, Turkey DUogseeable odour. 

[ Great Britain Bitter and sharp, 

„ ,, .Bitter and offensive. • 


| GuiaUW i 

| Great Britain Sharp, bitter, uauscoufi. 

j Arabia Agreeable. 


BiTTBJinr. lit 1 -tern (Du. lutoor) ( Botuuru $ dtllaris). 
— This bird is generally fouud throughout tlio entire 
Eastern hemisphere. In summer it chiefly allVcta the 
north of Europe and Siberia, at other seasons the mild 
regions skirting 
the Mediterra- 
nean^ in China, 

India, and even 
in Southern Af- 
rica. It was for- 
merly plentiful in 
this country; but 
the universal 
drainage of marsh 
laud lias driven 
it to eeek u 
locality mure 
congenial In Us 
nature. when 
alarmed, the bit- 
tern emits » pe- 
culiar cry, by no 
means pleasant, 
to hear ; but on 
the approach of 
the breeding wea- 
eon the sounds it 
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utters are of the most hollow and melancholy kind. 
The provincial English names are “ Mere-drum," 
*♦ Jfiglit-yaven/' and “Bull of the Frog." On the 
of this family an extraordinary light is 
|jbe visible. “ Must, if not all, the birds of the 
jeans, especially our common hcrou, have on 
breasts a considerable apace void of feathers, 
lilted up by tufts of down, to which adheres a sort of 
clammy oily substance. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that; this oily matter may, cither by smoothing the 
water or iu some other way, enable the bird to attract, 
or, when attracted, to strike its prey with greater 
Certainty /'—(Stanley’s History qf'liirtis.) The length 
of the common bittern is about thirty inches, and its 
voracity remarkable, Mr. Yurreil found in the stomach 
of one the bones of a good-sized pike. The little 
bittern is also a summer visitor to these islands, and 
is the smallest variety of the family to which it belongs 
known in Great Britain- 1 1 if an inhabitant of a wide 
range of countries, as it has been met with in south- 
western Asia, iu Holland, Germany, southern France 
and Italy, and even as far north as Sweden. The 


American bittern is somewhat smaller than the Cow- 
won bittern. On the other aide of the Atlantic this bird 
has different names in the different states which it in- 
habits, — being called, among other titles, Indian -bill at. 

, ludiau-hen, and Duukadoo. The bittern once afforded 
• great sport to falconers in England, and it waft pro- 
j tooted by severe penalties. Any one who destroyed or 
: took away the eggs ol‘ a bittern was Viable to a year's 
! imprisonment and a line of eightpencei.br each egg* by 
| a statute of Heury VIII. Yarrell, in his History nf 
British Birds, informs us that “the bittern was iot- 
luerly ip some estimation as at? article of food for the 
liable. The flesh is said to resemble that of the kwa- 
] ret m colour and taste, with some of the flavour of 
| wild fowl." Sir Thomas Browne says that young bit- 
terns were considered a batter dish than young heron* , 
Turning to Varrell once more, we And that ** the bit* 
teru consUaily feeding at night, is, therefore, seldom 
seen on wing in tlio day, but ram sins with head ereei 
iu thick beds of reeds, or conceals itself among flags, 
rushes, or other rank aquatic vegetation which afford 
it a solitary and secure retreat : " from such situations 
it is with difficulty made to take flight; and when at 
length obliged to get on w ing, the pace is dull and flag* 
ging. and seldom sustained to any great distance. 
M. V r iellot says that iu Franco it is occasionally found 
in woods. Neither females nor the young differ much , 
in their plumage from the male bird. 

Btri Eav, the mother-liquor left alter the extraction 
of suit from sea-water by crystallization. It con- 
tains sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts, iu large 
quantities, and is one of the principal sources of thit 
salt. 

Bitiebs, bitUers (Ang.-Sax.), the common name for 
au inlu&iou of bitter herbs, which is consumed in lurgu 
quantities as a stomachic, generally mixed- With aidant 
spirits. The plant usually selected for thn preparation 
of bitteis is the garden Angelica (*«e Auchanu aijca), 
the reota and seeds being used. Camomile- flowers, 
coriander-seeds, and other vegetable tonics and Him »- 
lauts, arc occasionally employed. 

BlTrEBSWEF-I. I See ftOLANVM.) 

Bixtkkwo on. (See XThorn.) 

Bixujuk.y, bW-tt-men (from Gr. pdu*, the pitch itoree, 
because it- resembles pitch), is a term which includes 
many fossil bodies of a resinous rtWtogaft. 
is fossil tar, and is the product of the action of an file- 
v at ed heat upon v egetable bodies. The surrouttau&g 
stratum, w hich is generally tenuity, is mostly irnpreg* 



noted with bitumen, giving rise to bxtwrainotta clay, 


men imbedded in them in email quantities. Asphalt 
is a finer sort of bitumen, much used in the preparation 
of paring-material. Bitumen is closely allied in its 
properties to coal-tar, which is prod need by the do* 
•tractive distillation of coal. (See Asphalt, Petbo- 
lbitm, Coai^txr.) The first process for obtaining 
pictures by means of light was founded upon the fact 
that the bitumen of Judea when exposed to the sun’s 
rays became insoluble in oil of lavender, whilst those 
pans remaining in shadow preserve their solubility. 
This process lias of late received u modification by 
Which it h*s been applied to the purposes of photo- 
lithography, or engraving on stone by means of the 
•ah’s rays. 

Bin bet, bi'-ai-ret (Lat. Via, twice, and urea, a chemical 
principle of urine), a compound, prepared by ex- 
posing urea to a temperature of 300 5 Fab. It baa the 
exact composition ofbicyanate of ammonia, and bears 
the same relation to that substance that urea docs to 
cyanate of ammonia. 

Bivalve, bi'-tiUv (Lat. bit, double, value, valves), 
v-~-v in Conch., a term given to those 
kinds of shell-fish which possess two 
shells, in contradistinction to those 
/r w k*ch possess but one, and which 

tt^uJBh x- )\ are termed univalve. {See Mol- 
lusca.) As familiar examples of 
bivalves may bo mentioned the mus- 
pe b cockle, and oyster. Bivalve 
shells form the testaceous envelope 
of mollusks, and are composed of 
■ ; «— ■ two concave plates connected by » 

bivalve. hinge, having an elastic liga- 
ment. 

Bivouac, o-afc (Ger, beiicacken. or beteachen, to 
watch over), in Mil., a term formerly applied to ri- 
dettes of cavalry thrown, out as outposts to watch the 
movements of the hostile force, and to prevent any 
attempt at a night attack. From the circumstance of 
these videttes passing the night in the open air with- 
out any protection, the word was at last taken to sig- 
nify the state of au army passing the night on the field 
without tents or any kind of shelter. The practice was 
commenced by the French soldiery during the wars 
that followed the French revelation, who, for the most 
part, were without tents and the incumbrance of bag- 
gage, remaining on the field e» bivouac, as they termed 
it, that their movements from place to place might be 
made With greater rapidity. Their example was after- 
wards generally followed by the European armies, and 
by the English in the Peninsular war; but it is pre- 
ferable to provide shelter lor the soldier in the shape 
of tents or huts whenever it is practicable, as his health 
suffers from exposure to the night air, and cold and 
wet, especially in the early part of a campaign . When 
troops are in a bivouac, rows of large fires are lighted 
at intervals, round which the men group themselves, 
after piling their arms. These fires are kept up 
through the night, and the country around is searched 
for straw, on which the soldiers lie, alter contriving 
voms temporary shelter of boughs or boards, if they 
can be procured, to keep off wind ami rain. Allowing 
about a dozen men to each fire, the fires of a bivouac 
sometimes afford the enemy the means of calculating 
ilio numbers of the force to which they are opposed.— 
Met .MtffUth CyafopBedia-’Ari* and Sciences. 

JBiXACBjE, nr Flacophtiacee!, bix-ai'-ac-e, in Hot;., 
a XMlt, ord, of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class 
Thalarntflorte. They are shrubs or small trees, with 
nttorsftte leaves^ usually entire and leathery, and very 
often dotted. The flowers are pojypetolous or apeta- 
lOttft, tho stamens being hypogynons, and equal in 
liumber to the petals, or some multiple of them. The 
fndt is oae-oeDeil, dehiscent or mdehiseent, having a 
thin pulp in its centre. The seeds are numerous, 
usually enveloped i n a covering formed by t he w ithered 
ThO plants of this order are almost confined to 
th& hot^ Fast and West Indies and 

te5k fide*. affllWTore 34 genera and about fid species. 
Many are feebly bitter and astringent, and have been 
usedaEAtptnacnio*, The bark o i Aphfoia is said to be 


emetic. The fruits of Omoba and of some species of 
FUicourtia are edible and wholesome. Tho most im- 
portant plant of the order is Bixa orellana, which 
yields a red dye. (See Annatto.) The reddish pulp 
covering the seeds is the source of this colouring 
matter. 

Bixin, bix'dn (from bixa, the name of the tree 
whence annatto is derived), on orange-red colouring 
matter, found in anmitto, to which it owes its dyeing ’ 
properties. It is a resinous substance, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but sparingly so in water. The alkalies die* 
solve it, producing a deep red colour, but, on nod* 
trailing, it falls as an orpnge precipitate. It is also 
soluble in fixed oils. 

Bizarre, bc-ziir* (Lat. 'bit, twice, and vartatto, to 
vary), is a term derived from the French, and signify* 
ing odd, capricious, or funciful. A person is said to 
bo bizarre when his character, tastes, or opinions are 
incessantly chunging and differing from those of other 
men, and who is characterized by attempting always to 
say and do what is singular. Bizarre is also applied to 
something that is extraordinary or singular. 

Bizarre, a term applied by tloriets to a carnation 
with a white ground, marked with two or more colours. 
(See DrAETHUS.) 

Black, Male (Sax. hlac ).~ The total absorption of all 
the rays of light constitutes black. {See Co loves, 
Light.) Amongst the media? vnl illuminators, black sig- 
nified evil, error, and woe; aud the figures in their paint- 
in cs are represented in black drapery when any of these 
subjects are portrayed. Thus, in the picture of the 
Temptation, Christ is represented in black robes. In 
heraldry, black, or sable, is symbolical of wisdom or 
prudence. From very ancient times, black has been 
worn as the emblem of mourning. In some of the 
Oriental countries, black is looked upon as a badge of 
servitude or low birth. The principal black pigments 
used in the arts are generally composed of carbon. 
They are vegetable blue-black, "ivory -olack, cork-black, 
andlamp-bluek. 

Black Act.— Previous to the statute 9 Geo. I. c.213, 
the king’s forest, near Waltliaui, in Hunts, was inflated 
by lawless persons, who disguised themselves and 
blackened their faces, and were hence called WaWiam 
Slacks, They committed great devastations on the 
deer ; to prevent which, and similar offences, the 
statute enacted that persons hunting, armed and din* 
gained, aud killing or stealing deer, or robbing warreus, 
or stealing fish out of uny river, &c., should be guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. The act was re- 
pealed by the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 37. 

Black Ai/dku {See Hit amts* v s. ) 

Black Ant. {See Am.) « 

Black Art, u name given to magic, as it was super- 
stitiously imagined that all who exercised the art were 
aided by the devil in the accomplishment of the effects 
produced. As the pursuit of magic was deemed - sinful 
in the extreme, and black was the emblem of wicked- 
ness and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term “ black 
art” became applied to it. {See Magic.) 

Black Ash.— I mpure soda, contaminated with eul- 

f )hif3e of calcium, charcoal, and otuer impurities, 
armed in the manufacture of soda from sea-salt* By 
lixivia! ion, filtration, and evaporation, the ordinary 
soda of commerce is produced. (See Soda.) 

Black Arsicr is the morn* given to an assize held 
in tho old town-hall of Oxford in 1577, on account of 
an extraordinary nml fatal peM fiance wiiieh broke out 
during it. It is said that judgment had just been 
passed upon one Jencfea, a, bookbinder, for seditiou, 
who was sentenced to lose his ears, when there arose 
such an infections dump or breath among the people* 
t hat many were then smothered, and Others to deeply 
infected, that they lived not many hours after. Above 
(590 sickened in one night ; and, from the fith of July 
to the 12th of August, 510 persons are said to have 
died in Oxford and the neighbouring villages. It wa« 
popularly regarded ns a divine judgment on the cruell y 
of the sentence; but it was probably owing to the 
filthy condition of the neighbouring gaol where the 
prisoners had been kept. A similar pestilence is said 
■to have broken out at Cmr bridge during an assize held 
there in 1521.— lief. Anthony ii Wood's Hutfory and 
AnHquUier of the of Oxford. 

Black Bake, a clayey carbonate of iron foatid in 







Black-Beetle 


It oontaihB sufficient carbonaceous matter 
to w9v Of its being calcined without any additional 
fuel. It is found principally in the Scotch coal-fields, 
and is the most important ore of iron in those districts. 

Black-Beetle, be* -tel ( BlcUta orient alii) .—These 
insects, though now common tbrocenont Europe, 
are supposed to hare been originally datives of India, 
and, by the progress of commerce, carried thence 
Westward. On board merchant-shipB the black-beetle 
is very commonly found ; and it is said to be more 
plentiful in seaport-towns than other places. Their 
habits are too unpleasantly familiar to us all to need 
description here. All sorts of matter, vegetable or 
animal, suits the appetite of these insects. The curious 
way ia which insects of this genuB lay their eggs is 



BLA.CK-BE£TLK. 

worth mention. Instead of emerging singly from the 
abdomen of the female, they are inclosed in a horny 
case almost half as large as the abdomen of the parent. 
Within this the eggs are ranged in two rows, separated 
by a partition which runs down the middle of the case ; 
each egg is also separated from the next by a similar 
partition. This cgg-caso is attached to the wall or 
floor with a strong adhesive liquid furnished by the 
mother. Whew the larvae are hatched, they emit from 
their mouths a fluid which dissolves the walls of their 
prison, and they are set free. The extrusion of the 
ponderous egg-case is sometimes a difficult matter with 
the mother ; and she may be sometimes aeon labouring 
about, and presenting the disagreeable appearance of 
having been cruelly maimed. 

Blackderky. (See Rvbub.) 

Blackbird, hlak' • bird ( Turd us Merida ). — This 
familiar bird furnishes a fair example of the general 

size and ap- 
pearance of 
the typical 
thrushes. 
Like the cor- 
vine or crow 
family, — of 
which, in- 
deed, the 

thrushes are 
but repre- 
sentatives, — 
these birds 
make their 
. way upon the 

_nd, in the air, and among trees, with equal 
™lity ; and this perfection of foot is more or less 
prevalent throughout the family. It builds a large 
cup-shaped nest, composed of grass, roots, and stems 
externally, coated inside with mud, and lined with soft 
291 
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Blackguard 


It lays five ^egga, general 

juiCre is sometimes, however, so litne onrerencc o$« 
tween the eggs of the blackbird and the common 
thrush, as to make it impossible for auy<mebfek*$ie*’ 
complished ornithologist to distinguish betwwen tbcm. 

Black Book on tub English ^onabtS® was* 
book compiled by order of the visitors of these wtab- 
bailments, under the reign of Henry VIII, It detailed 
the scandalous enormities practised in the religions 
houseB, with a view to blacken their character# and to 
hasten their dissolution. Hence the phrase M io set < 
one clown in the black book.” 

Black Book op the Exchequer— T tye Jjiber Niger 
Seaemrii, or LUjer Niger Parras, appears to have 
been compiled in the/eign of Henry III., and is now 
preserved among the other records of the* Exchequer. 
It gives a description of the court of England as it 
Btood in the reign of Henry II. ; the rank, wages, 
powers, and perquisites of the different officers of the 
court ; the revenues of the crown, will of Henry XL* 
&c. It has been printed by Hearne, Oxford, 1728. 

Blackcock, btik'-kok (Tetrao letrix), a species of 
the Grouse family, rarely seen in England, but 
abundant in Scotiaud. In its habits the blackcock 
closely resembles the capercalzie, inhabiting the low* 
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lying districts, and feeding chiefly on the young shoots 
of shrubs, and seeds, and berries. According to 
Yarrell, in the winter time the bird’s crop is frequently 
found filled with the young shoots of fir. 

Black Death is the name given to a most destruc- 
tive pestilence, which, towards the middle of the 14th 
century, extended itself over all parts of the known 
world. It took its name from the black spots which 
appeared on the skin. It w as an intense form of the 
oriental plague, and, like it, was characterized by 
buboes and carbuncles. It is said to have taken its 
rise ia Chiua, and to have thence travelled westward 
to Europe, where it made its appearance in 1348. 
Some accounts state that the impure air was actually 
visible as it approached with its burden of death. 
Historians of that time give a most horrible picture of 
the sufferings and deaths that were occasioned by it. 
In Europe alone, during the three years that it pre- 
vailed, it is said to have carried oft' 25,000,000 persons, 
London having lost over 100,000. It was looked upon 
as a judgment of Heaven; and many thought to save 
themselves by giving their g®ods to the Church, or by 
personal chastisements. The Jews were also looked 
upon as the cause of it; and, in consequent, great 
numbers of them suffered death. In the city of 
Mayenee alone 13,000 of them Were cruelly murdered. 
The black death has several times made itsappearance 
in Europe since tliat time, but never with the same 
virulence. Boccaoio, in the introduction to his 
“ Decameron," has given a lively description of its 
physical and moral effects in Florence ; and a full and 
interesting account of it is to be found in Hooker's 
Epidemic* of the Middle Ayes. . 

Black- elds, bUk'-Jlvx, a compound, containing 
carbonate of potash mixed with carbon, much used in 
the laboratory as a reducing or deoxidizing agent. It 
is prepared by heating tartrate of potash (cream of 
tartar) in o covered vessel until a charred mass remains. 
(See Blowpipe.) 

Black Fkiahs. (See Vommcxx FeubsT) 

Blackguard, bldg' - ttrd, was a name originally 
given to the scullions and coal-carriers in great houses 
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a» <Ujiwra»y of OwfianffiMto-hhb 

% they nsw&y rod© in the ear ts with th© 
dee ; and people in derision guv® them 
> ©f bhw**u*rdfi. The tom is mow usually 
b«r. 

, MdkMe, the term given to the place 
B which soldiers undergo short terms 
t for minor offences against military 
a* ; and hence applied to the old village " lock- 
_ J “mu*,” the cells of a police-station, or any 
plses in which person* are temporarily lodged in 
durance. In history, the “ Blaok-hole of Calcutta 4 * 
make » ptoee n about 18 feet square, lighted and ven- 
tfieitod by two small windows several feet from the 
gttMted, in which 146 English merchants and soldiers, 
wifra belonged to the garrison and factory that had been 
lately established at Calcutta, were imprisoned by 
order ofthe Nabob Surajak Dow lab, on the evening 
of Jane 18, 1756. These unfortunate men, suffering 
from want of air, unbearable heat, and intense thirst, 
«od exhausted by the continual struggle to reach the 
narrow air-Blits, sank one by one through the long 
hears of that terrible night, until morning brought 
release and renewal of existence to twenty-three only, 
who hid existed through the horrors that had caused 
the death of their fellow-sufferers. 

Blacking, bWd-ing , — The manufacture of this 
familiar article is of comparatively recent dat e. The 
Romans, however, appear to have had a composition 
rizailar to that known at the present day as ** dubbing/* 
In digging the foundation of the new Royal Exchange, 
pieces or Roman leather were found, imbued with a 
substance akin to enr modern blacking. Blocking 
■consists principally of bone-black, sugar or treacle, 
sperm-oil, oil of vitriol, and strong vinegar. According 
to Mr. W. C. Day , the method of making the famous 
**Day & Martin's ” blacking is *a follows The bone- 
biack in a state of powder is mixed with the sperm-oil 
until the two are thoroughly incorporated. The Bugar 
-or treacle is then mixed with a small portion of the 
vinegar, and added to the mass. The oil of vitriol is 
next added, and when all effervescence has ceased, 
vinegar is poured in, until the mixture is of a proper 
eouterfienoe. This constitutes the liquid blanking of 
Bay A Martin, by the manufacture of which thousands 
-of pounds have been made by themselves and their 
descendants . Paste-blacking is made in the same way, 
except that the last portion of vinegar is not added. 
&» 4 pv« some notion of the business carried on by this 
Itani, 3t tnay be stated that as many as one thoueand 
Joant bottles are sent out daily. 

Black-Jack, sulphide of cine, or zinc-blende 
: iSet'SksC.) 

Black-Jack, a vulgar term for a drinking-cup of tin 
Japanned over, formerly much used in England. 

Wcx<tXAi>. — The common commercial name for 
pwphite, or plumbago, given to that substance from 
its metallic leaden-grey lustre. It is, however, nearly 
yaw* carbon, and contains no lead. (See Graphite, 

jPMnCBAUO, CARBON.) 

®lacx*lba» Pencils.— The manufacture of black- 
lead pencils was at one time almost exclusively con- 
fined to this country, from the circumstance that the 
Meet black-lead was found at Keswiok, in Cumberland, 
wady, in pieces sufficiently large for cutting into pencil- 
tenths. The invention of Mr. Brockedon, for pro- 
dwemc large blocks by compression, has of late greatly 
attended this important manufacture. By compress- 
toga mass of finely -powdered pure black-lead, without 
way cementing substance, Mr. Brockedon procures 
Itoeks bard enough to be sawn into the square prisms 
'w M e h - when placed in grooves in wood, form the 
llaekJead pencils of commerce. By adding portions 
■xaf very finely-ground olay, black-lead of different shades 
Is formed, varying from the triple H of the engineer, 
the mark of Which is hardly peioeptible, to the quad- 
ruple B of the artist, fit for filling -in the deepest shades 
jtfwe drawing. By Mr. Brockedon*! process all po»- 
” of gnt is avoided, the black-lead being first 
4 to an impalpable powder. A good black-lead 
should make a perfectly even mark,— one 
J y^rnSaa-crumb or India-rnbber. The 
__ w jtest trace remaining on the paper after a vigorous 
appfowtioc of the latter material, proves that the lead 
adulterated with soot, lamp-black, or, as is 
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Tbe best substitute f or dnmberland foad i 
Bohemia and Bavaria. It is also found at I 
France, in Burin, Cerion, and Mexico; buti 
inferior quality, being hard, gritty, and ^ ^ 
grind. By the process of BrofesSor 
tmtraotable graphite may be reduced to the finest 
powder with great ease. The mineral is ogarsdly Jfow* 
aered and nosed with Ath of chlorate rif potash, to 
which mixture is added twice its weight of sulphuric 
acid. Ohlorio arid is disengaged, and, after the mass 
has cooled, it » well washed, dried, and heated to 
redness. During the latter operation, the plumbago 
swells and becomes reduced to bo fine a powder that 
it will swim upon water. 

Black Letted is the name commonly given in this 
country to the old English or modern Gothic letter. 
What are called Roman letters were employed in the 
writings of Western Europe from the 5th to about the 
close of the 12th century, when the Gothic characters 
came to bo adopted. When printing was first intro- 
duced, the object was to imitate writing ; and the first 
printed books were disposed nf as manuscripts, the 
imitation being so perfect that it required great dis- 
crimination to distinguish the printed from the written. 
Books printed before the year 1600 are generally in 
the black-letter characters, when, in most European 
countries, they came to be superseded by the Roman. 
The old Gothic is still in general use in Germany, but 
now many books are printed there also in Roman 
characters. Books in tbs black letter are highly prized 
by antiquaries and bibliomaniacs, m bring the earliest. 

Black List is a name popularly given to certain 
printed lists privately circulated among subscribers, 
giving lists of insolvents and bankrupts, protested bills, 
judgments for debt, and other matters affecting the 
credit of firms and individuals, and intended for the 
guidance of merchants and others in trade. The best- 
known of these are “The Mercantile Test," and 
“ Perry's Bankrupt and Insolvent Weekly Gazette." 

Black Mail.— Previous to the rebellion of 1745, the 
Highlands of Scotland were in a very lawless condition* 
The stealing and carrying off’ of a neighbour’s cattle 
was a system of plunder practised even by persons of 
standing and influence. To obviate this state of things, 
a class of men rose up who professed to take upon 
themselves the duty of protecting the property of 
individuals, upon payment of a certain annual aura, 
which was called ** black mail.” They generally also 
took care that the catu© of those who refused to pay 
black snafi should be carried off. When, however, 
any one of the payers of black mail lost bis cattle, tho 
levier either recovered them or made them good. The 
celebrated Rob Roy was a notorious levier of black 
mail in the western Highlands. After the rebellion, 
the law was more vigorously enforced in the Highlands, 
and black mail ceased. 

Black Ron, Ushek of mu. ( See Vmm of te* 
Black Rod.) 

Black Boon of Scotland, in Scottish Hist., is the 
name given to a golden crons about a span long, ela- 
borately wrought in the form of a casket, and contain- 
ing what was believed to be a piece of the true cross. 
It was brought to Scotland by Margaret, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm Cean* 
more, about 1070, and came to be regarded with great 
veneration by the people. It was taken possession of 
by Edward I . of England., in 1201, but was subsequently 
restored. When David IX. invaded England, m 1346, 
he carried the black rood aloitf With and, on his 
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of the conqueror, who depoaifced it inMm^Kax C*fch»- 
dral, where it remained till the Reforroarion, but subse- 
quently disappeared — Ref. Chamber*' i Encyetepttdia. 
BLAcxTHOKir. (See Pxtriroa,) 

Black Wad.— A dense black earthy mineral used as 
a pigment, also in glaring pottery, and in the manu- 
facture of glass ana chlorine. It is a hydrated per- 
oxide of manganese mixed with various impurities. 

Black Watch.— The body of men so called were 
regularly enrolled, about 1728, for the purpose of 
watching the disaffected Highlanders, who were seek- 
ing an opportunity to renew the revolt against the 

g jvermnent of the house of Hanover in the person of 
eorge II., which had been previously attempted in 



•boat to «*» ***- 
vtot%y but * mater number ware now enfiated ftem 
f*m vffliTtF l frfflly f Grant*, aad other dans well affected 
toward* the government, and Abided into »ix eom- 
paraes, three of lQOmen each, trader ^captain, and 
the remainder of 70 men each, trader a lieutenant. 
A* toe man wore tartaot coowatrag of dark colours, 
they were called the Black Watch. In 1730 these 
companies, which had hitherto acted independently of 


each other, were incorporated into the famous 42ud 
regiment, the command of which was given to the 
aarl ofOrawford. They were then relieved from the 
duty of watching the Highlanders, who took the oppor- 
tamtyto organise the rebellion of 1745. 

Bladbbji, blM’-der (Sax. blatter, from blawan, 
to blow), in Anat., is a thin membranous bag. 
which serves as a receptacle for the urine accreted 
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ligament*, which ar^ usually derided into true and 
£use, the latter being formed of folds of the perito- 
neum, It is composed of three coats or membranes, — 
the external or fibrous membrane, the middle or 
muscular membrane, and the internal or mucous mem- 
brane, Its figure is nearly that of a short ov«L It is 
broader on the fore and back than on the lateral parts; 
rounder above than below, when empty ; and broader 
below than above, when full. It is divided by anat- 
omists into tho fundus or upper portion, the body, 
and the neck,— that portion which is constricted by a 
sphincter muscle, and communicates with the urethra. 
On each side, rather below its middle, it receives the 
two ducts called ureters, which convey the urine from 
the kidneys into the bladder. The bladder, like every 
other organ of the body, is liable to certain diseases, 
one of the most common of which is inflammation, or 
cystitis. It chiefly affects the mucous coat of the 
bladder; but all the other coats may be implicated ; 
and it is either chronic or acute. The acute form is 
known by great pain in the region of tho bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulae, and a frequent 
and painful discharge of urine, or & retention. The 
disease runs its course with rapidity, and subsides, 
or carries off the patient, in a few days. It is to be 
treated by local bleeding and hot fomentations, to- 
gether with opiates. The chronic form of this disease 
js beet treated by tonics and sedatives. The causes of 
this diMcaae are various. It often arises from calcarious 
accretions, which in that case must be removed. (See 
Lithotomy.) Irritability may exist in the bladder, 
unaccompanied by inflammation, and may arise from 
over-distention or from nervousness. It is to be treated 
by the administration of tonics, Tho bladder may be 
affected with paralysis, resulting either from accident, 
from disease of the nervous centres, or from over- 
distention. It gives rise to incontinence of urine, 
which, however, is to be distinguished from that which 
sometimes arises from irritability, inasmuch as in this 
case 'the bladder is full, and has no power to evacuate ; 
so that it must be drawn off by the catheter. Retention 
of urine may bo caused by mechanical obstacles to its 
exit; by paralysis, or by a want of power over the 
muscles. 

Bladderlocks. (See Ala.ua.) 

Bladder Senna. (See Coldtka.) 

Blips, blaid (Ang.-Sax.), the cutting part of an in- 
strument, distinct from the handle ; as the blade of a 
sword, a knife, or scythe. Damascus was famous for 
the manufacture of sword-blades, which are even now, 
in consequence of their celebrity, of great value. 

Blahs, in Dot., a term generally applied to the 
expanded portion of a leaf. It is the part which 
is usually the most highly developed, and which is 
popularly known as the leaf. The terms lamina and 
mA are also applied to this part. (See Lean.) 

BLAJrcHIMBTBR, btikteehm'^ter (Ft. llanchir, to 
lffcmoh ;: Gr. wurfron, a measure), an instrument used in 
aecertsdning the bleaching powers of chloride of lime 

bl&nchUng, a term applied to the pro- 
ease of whitening anything. In coinage, the operation 
of blanching is performed by annealing, washing, and 
flfauosmg the money. The pTocess ol covering iron 
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ptou with athm coat of tin at sh^ eaUed blanOhto 

Blanchet©, a proeess adopted by gardener* forto 
purpose of keeping portions of the leaf©* lea&ctalfcer 
a plant protected from the action of light. Under the 
influence of the stm*s rays, the leaves of plants datora* 
pose carbonic acid, the carbon of which goes to form 
many of tho substances which give them their indi- 
vidual character. Amongst other things, wood-fibre 
cannot be formed without the action of light. Wins 
light is exoluded from plants , they remain almost white, 
and lose nearly all their coarseness and bitterness, as 
in the cases of aeakale and celery. The inner toe* 
of the cabbage are naturally blanched; and the leaves 
of lettuce are often tied together in order to blanofc 
the interior. Celery is blanched by drawing the earth 
up to the plant, as it grows, in trenches ; and seeks!* 
is blanched by covering tho leaves with boxea or pot* 
surrounded with straw, &o. Celery, seakale, and rhu- 
barb are sometimes blanched by growing them at the 
bottom of coal-mines. Although simple and easy, 
blanching is a very important branch of gardenings ns 
many plants depend upon it for their usefulness. 

Blancmange, or Blancmange*, lla^no^f (1 fit* 
white^ food), a 

lemon- peel, „ . 

brandy, &c., B a. CMAir&S. 

the fluid is run into a mould and allowed to stiffen. Bra 
illustration represents a blancmange thus oast. 

Blank Cautk. t>gb, bliink, a charge of powder farm 
rifle or other gun, coutaining no ball or shot. It *• 
usually used for firing salutes and in exorcising troops. 
(See Cartridge.) 

Blanket, bUW-htt (Fr. blmichet, tho blanket of 
a printing-press), a soft, loosely -woven woollen Staffs 
principally used for bed-coverings and wrappers. 1st 
addition to those sold in the United Kingdom, five or 
six million yards are annually exported to other coun- 
tries, The manufacture ot blankets is carried 
principally at Dewsbury, Wakefield, and Witwejr. 
( See Woollen Man cfacturk.) Among printers, as 
term is applied to a woollen cloth or fine baize, which 
is laid between the tympana of a press. To toss m 
a blanket, by way ot punishment, is a very ancient 
custom. The emperor Otbo used to go forth upon 
dark nights, and if he found a drunken man, he would 


dark nights, and if he found a drunken man, he would' 
order tho discipline of the blanket to bo administered^ 
Blank Verse, is verse without rhyme, — - versa 
where, according to Dr. Johnson, “the rhyme i* 
blanched or missed/’ The verse of the Creeks cad 
Romans, — at least all of it that has come down to u«» 
is without rhyme. The Goths are said to have intro- 
duced rhyme from the Bast into the languages cC 
modem hSurope, and in the Middle Ages it came to be 
commonly employed in poetical composition, both ms 
the Latin ana vernacular tongues, by most of thw 
nations of Europe. About the 15th century, when- the 
passion for imitating classical models became general, 
attempts were made in Italy, France, and other coun- 
tries, to reject rhyme as a barbarous innovation, Th* 
first attempt at blank verse in English appears to have 
been tv translation of the fhret and fourth books of tbw 
JSneid by tho earl of Surrey, who was executed in 
1547. Its suitability for the drama was at puce to* 
and it was in general uao in dramatic oompoestfo* 
before Shakspeare began to write, which is supposed 
to have been about 1501. It was, however, almost en- 
tirely confined to the drama down to the appearance 
of “ Paradise Lost/* by Milton, in 1667. In an adyeiv 
tisement to the second edition of this work, the anther,, 
in answering objections to the want of rhyme, says* 
“ This neglect of rhyme is so little to be taken wcm 
defect, though it may seem so, perhaps, to mlffl r 
readers, that it is rather to be 
set the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered 
heroio poem from the troublesome and modern twrao* 
age of rhyming/* Since Milton’s time, blank verse he* 



comeintouee in various kind® of i 


dramatic ; butit its principally in the heroic metre of 
ten syllables that blank verse is need, and, indeed, by 
some the term is restricted to that kind of metre. As 
»d example of blank verse:— 

Of man’s 1 first dis j obe j dienoe, and | the fruit 
Of that | forbid j den tree | whose mor | tal taste 
Brought sin ( into | the world, | and all | our woe. 
SVeqnently^ in dramatic blank verse, a supernumerary j 
syllable occurs at the end of the line ; a9,— 

To be, { or not | to be, J that is | the ques | tion. 

In blank verse, the poet is less encumbered than in any 
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countries. By the canon l&w. blasphcmy was jmnisbed 
only by a solemn penance ; and subsequently the cor- 
poral punishment came to be commuted into a peon- 
uiary fl n e , Blasphemy is usually defined to bs an 
injury offered to God, by denying that which is due 
and belonging to him, or attributing to him what is 
not agreeable to his nature. According to Angelas 
Clavasiua, it is threefold; vis., 1. when something is 
ascribed to God which is not suitable t# his nature. 


tias kind of versification (rhyme), and the studied 
smoothness of the sounds, answering regularly to each 
Other at the end of the line, though they be quite con- 
sistent with gentle emotions, yet weaken the native 
force of sublimity ; besides that, the superfluous wordB 
which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order 
to fill up the rhyme, tend farther Jo enfeeble it/* — 
(Stair.) It is also free from the full close which rhyme 
forces upon the ear at the end of each couplet, and 
allows the lines to run into each other without con- 
straint. The German language admits of the greatest 
variety of blank verse, for it Beems to be used in every 
kind of metre. 

Flaps, bldptf in Ent., the typical genus of the 
faxn. Blupsidw, of that ord. of insects named Colen- 
ptera. The biaps is the only insect of the fam. Blap*id(J> 
to be met with in this country. Its scientific name is 
Slap * mortisaga, its common one the Church vard 
Beetle. It is of moderate size, sometimes of a dark, 
but more frequently of a black colour, aud i9 generally 
to be found in murky, damp situations, or the dirty parts 
of dwelling-houses. Mr. \VeBtwood makes the follow- 
ing extraordinary statement with regard to these in- 
sects Several instances have been noticed in which 
the larva? have been discharged from the stomach. OF 
these the most remarkable account is that, published 
by Dr. Bickells in the Transactions of the Associated 
Physicians in Ireland, of a case of a woman, aged 28, 
wbb emitted as many as two thousand larva? of this 
insect at various times, as well as one pupa and one 
imago; and which probably originated in an absurd 
and superstitious practice which she had for some time 
followed, of drinking daily, for a certain time, a quantity 
of water mixed with clay taken from the graves of two 
Catholic priests, and eating large pi eces of c b al k . One 
of these beetles was immersed repeatedly into spirits of 
wine, but revived after remaining therein all night, and 
afterwards lived three years.” Fahricius states that 
the women in Egypt eat the Biaps sulcata cooked with 
butter, in order to attain that corpulent condition of 
body so highly esteemed as an element of female beauty 
by the orientals. 

Bxi.srHEMY, bids'- fe -me (Gr. llasphemia , from 
llanto, I hurt, and pheme , reputation), literally means 
defamation or evil-speaking, and at first was used tc 
denote simply the blaming or condemning of a person 
or thing. Afterwards, however, it came to be re- 
stricted to an indignity offered to the De : cy, either by 
words or writing. Hence Augustine says,— “Jam 
TUlgo blafiphemia non accipitur, nisi mala verba de Deo 
dicere.'* In the early Christian church blasphemy was 
regarded as of three kinds,— 1. The blasphemy of 
apostates, whom the heathen persecutors obliged uot 
only to deny, but to curse Christ ; 2. the blasphemy of 
heretics and other prolan o Christians; and 3. the 
blasphemy against the Hciy Ghost. The first sort of 
tdstsphemers were nicb as, after making a profession 
Of Christianity, turned apostates, and blasphemed 
Jiefbs Christ ; this being the usual test administered 
to them by their persecutors. The second were 
such as made a profession of Christianity, but yet, 
either by impious doctrines or profane discourses 
derogated from the majesty and honour of God and 
hii iib^y religion. For the third kind of blasphemy, 
that against the H&iy Ghost, see subsequent article. 

blasphemy was punished with 
death ; and the same punishment was also awarded to 
|t tfctt civil law and the laws of many civilised 
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called by divines a sin contra misericordiam ; 2.wben 
some attribute essential to his Godhead is denied, — a sin 
contra Juatitiam ; and 3. when that which is only proper 
to the Divine Creator is attributed to the creature,-—* 
sin contra ma/jettutem, Dei. “ Three things,*' says one, 
“ are essential to this crime, — 1. God must be the 
object; 2. the words spoken or written, independently 
of consequences which others may derive from them, 
must be injurious in their nature ; and 3. he who com* 
mite the crime must do it knowingly,” According to 
Blockstone, the offence of “blaspheming against the 
Almighty, by denying his being or providence, or by 
contumelious reproaches of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
is punishable at common law* by flue and imprisonment, 
or other infamous corporal punishment i for Chris- 
tianity is part of the laws of England/’ The first 
statutory enactment against blasphemy is 9 & 10 Will. 
III. c. 32, entitled, “ An Act for the more effectually 
suppressing of blasphemy and profaneness.” It states 
that “ many persons have of late years openly avowed 
and published many blasphemous aud infamous opi- 
nions, contrary to the doctrines and principles of the 
Christian religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty Goa, and may prove destructive to the peace 
aud welfare of this kingdom ; ” and enacts that any 
person or persons having been educated in, or having 
made a profession of the Christian religion within this 
realm, “ shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny any one of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity to be God, or shall assert or maintain that 
there are more gods than one, or shall deny the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old und New Testament to be of divine 
authority," shall, for the first offence, bo adjudged 
incapable of holding any office or employment, eccle- 
siastical, civil, or military ; and, on a second convic- 
tion, shall be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, or use 
any action in any court of law or equity, and shall also 
suffer imprisonment for three years. The main provi- 
sions of this act remain still in force ; but by 53 Geo* 
III. c. IliO, those who denv the doctrine of the Trinity 
are exempted from its penalties. In 1841 the law 
against blasphemy was enforced upon Mr. Moron 
for publishing an edition of Shelley's “ Queen Mab ; ** 
but the sentence wa^ merely nominal. In Scotland, 
blasphemy wan, by acts of the Scottish parliament 

f mssed in 1661 and 1695, punishable by death; and the 
ast who suffered capital punishment for this crime in 
Scotland was Thomas Aikenhead, a student of divinity* 
wlioVas executed 1696. These severe statutes were, 
however, repealed by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, which made 
the punishment arbitrary. By act 6 Geo. IV. e. 47, 
the publication of blasphemy was punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, aud by banishment for a second 
offence ; but this last was repealed by 7 Will. IV. o. 5, 
which rendered the punishment only fine and imprison-! 
ment. In 1843 a person was tried before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh, for publishing books deny- 
ing the truth and authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
tending to bring contempt upon the Christian religion, 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to fifteen months* 
imprisonment. 

Blaephevy against the Holy Ghost,— Divine* 
ure very much divided in opinion as to what the. nature 
of this sin was. Christ says, in Matthew xii* 31 (and 
to the sumo effect in Mark iv. 21) and Lake XU. 10), 
“All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men ; but the blasphemy againBt the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men.’* In the early church 
some applied it to the sin of lapsing into idolatry ; 
others to a denial of the proper Godhead of Christ; 
others to a denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
Augustine resolves it feto obstinacy in opposing the 
methods of divine grace, and *50ntmning m this ob- 
duracy to the end of life. None of these eases, how* 
ever, did the Church reckon to b& beyond the power of 
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forgiveness ; for they did not refuse to reet five into 

%hek body any one who pxofewed repentance for bis 
aims. The general opinion nowiB, that it consisted in 



directed against the Jews. The saying 
dim>tiy called forth by the Pharisee# having said, 
‘‘This fellow doth not east oat devils but by Beelze- 
bub, the prince of the devils/* and was specially 
addressed to them. 

■:•■■■>' BtASt^FnRwacK, blast* fur+naice (Sax. bltert, blast; 
J ft, fbnrnai*e, ftirnaoe), a furnaoe used in metallur- 

gical operations, in which the combustion of the fuel 
is increased to an enormous extent by a blast blown 
from a bellows, or by means of fans. A smith’s forge 
is a blast-furnace on a small scale. Blast-furnaces 
ate used principally for smelting iron-ores, and con- 
sist essentially of a long narrow funnel inverted upon 
another shorter funnel, the whole being built of solid 
masonry. They are usually 60 feet high by 15 feet 
in diameter at the largest part. At the bottom of 
the lower cone is a cylindrical hole, from which lead 
the fuyfrss, or blast-pipes, and the channel for the 
passage of the meltea slag, which rises on the top 
Of the metal and overflows. At the lowest part is 
the tap-hole for drawing off the melted metal. At 
the top is a gallery for the conveyance of fuel and ore. 
The blast-furnace being lighted with coal, the roasted 
ore, combined with a flux of limestone, is thrown 
in; upon this is thrown another layer of coal, and 
so on ; as the fuel barns away, the mass sinks, and is 
replenished with fuel, flux, and ore from the top. 
The annexed engravings relate to the construction 
of blast-furnaces, and to various improvements and 
modifications connected therewith. Heretofore it has 
been the custom, during the process of smelting iron- 
stone or ore, to allow the charge to remain some days 
in the furnace for the purpose of “ cementing," as it is 
termed ; such being understood to mean the distribu- 
tion of the metal over the surface of the material, so 
that it may receive the full force of the caloric evolved 
by the reverberation in the amelting-furnace. Fig. 1 
represents a sectional elevation of 





elevation of a bias t-furnaceof the 
tkm. the form of which befog ga_ 
beight, the operation of raising up 




forming the products is rendered less troublesome than 
hitherto. The mode of working and the arrangement* 
generally are the same from the hearth upwards, with 
the exception of the boshes ; the aides are nearly ver- 
tical, with a slight curve at the shoulder or bending; 
the form of the dome 
or cover, as before de- 
scribed for concentra- 
ting and retaining the 
heat, is of Buch mate- 
rial and construction 
that the effect pro- 
duced during the pro- 
cess of smelting iron- 
ore, or other metallic 
substances, causes a 
quicker deposit of the 
products, enabling 
them to be entirely 
withdrawn at shorter 
intervals by the in- 
creased intensity of the 
heat generated. Fig. 4 
shows a sectional plan 
view of fig. 2, taken 
through the dotted line 
at b; g g, as in the former instance, denote the 
tuyeres passing through the lining e e, the outer 
stone* work, ff, allowing communication being made 
to them by means of the recesses formed in the 
masonry;/ is the tapping-hole. The chief novelties 
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rounding tho base in the figure just referred to. The 
materials are thrown in from the top, which is open to 
the passage of the flame and unconsumed gases, instead 
of arresting their progress for the production of 
greater beat during the smelting process. Fig. 2 
represents a modification of the above arrangements, 
consisting only in the dome or arched top placed iust 
above the landing ft, the object of which is to deflect 
do wnwards the rays of heat and the unconenrned gases 
evolved; d shows two dampers for the purpose of 
regulating the draught, by* opening or closing the 
urban of the dome ; t i are slots or apertures passing 
transversely down by the sides of the landing for 
supplying the furnace. Fig^ 3 represents a sectional 
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in these arrangements relate, 

form, which is considerably leas in height 


lorm, wniou ib consiuerauiv *cb« s 

in width, employing a proportionately greater nuaih.. 
of tuy feres, as well as offering facilities for leading the 
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&raeee by decreasing the rise to the landing , to also 
for an apparatus employed for that purpose shown at 
&g* &: e is the receptacle for tie materials} b, a 
conical-shaped bottom, mounted on a centre, having 
a weight (#) placed 
upon the arm or 
lever to which it is 
attached, for the 
purpose of keepiug 
it closed and coun- 
teracting the weight 
of the trap or moving 
bottom } a is an- 
other, of a largo 
description, situated 
immediately beneath 
it, with a weight (f) 
and lever, as in the 
other iustauoe ; d is 
the crown of the fur- 
nace, The action is 
as follows: — The 
materials to be placed in the blast-furnace are di- 
luted through the chamber a, which, by the use of a 
conioaUy-formed trap or bottom, are deflected off from 
the surface in an outward direction, and by falling on 
the larger one beneath, caused to descend and be de- 
posited round the sides of the furnace, when a greater 
degree of heat is given off’. Fig. 6 represents a 
blowing apparatus, which consists of an upright frame- 
work, to the top portion of which the blowing appa- 
ratus is fixed, the other end 
having a sliding bar working 
on the aide-rods b ; c is a 
small cylinder fixed to the 
bed-frame, with piston and 
connecting-rod attached ver- 
trcally to the lower portion 
of the blowing apparatus ; d 
is the steam or ingress pipe; 
e, the blast branch-pipe ootn- 
muuic&ti og]vitb the tuyeres. 
Xn putting the machine into 
operation, it is first necessary 
by suitable valves to admit 
the steam below the cylinder 
ff, the effect of which upon 
"the blowing apparatus will 
bo to cause it to move up- 
ward, and impel the air from 
within through the tube e 
into the furnace ; f f are 
springs for bringing down 
the -apparatus in readiness to be again raised by 
the steam piston. The patentee of this improved 
form of- blast-furnace also describes an improved 
tuyere capable of passing into the furnace and being 
kept cool, without the application of water-passages 
through it, using for such means currents of air 
instead ; alio for combining and arranging blowing 
cylinders having steam-engines attached ; the novelty 
of which consists in uniting two air-puinp cylinders 
with inlet and outlet valves communicating with the 
tuyeres and working the same backwards and for- 
wards by the up-and-down stroke of the piston, as 
heretofore, the rod of which is attached to the 
pistons of the air-pumps, which are so constructed 
with buffers of india-rubber that when the piston 
completes each alternate stroke, it shall be prevented 
from striking the ends of the cylinder; whereby a 
pressure of sir is maintained of uniform strength with- 
out the employment of fly-wheels. The patentee also 
claims as a novelty his mode of employing two or 
■V0jre fans placed on the same shaft, and made to ro- 
dive by a rotary steam-engine in such a manner that 
tike mr or blast from the first fan shall enter into the 
second, and from the second fan into, the third ; and so 
on if desirable ; thus accumulating a more powerful 
blast to-be passed into the furnace than has hitherto 
been employed. The more important peculiarities of 
this invention are—the improved mode of constructing 
manner above described} the 

Rm the construction of tuyeres, so as to 

them oool by the passage of air through them ; 
the peculiar mode of arranging and combining blowibg- 
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cylinders having steam-engines attached* whereto the 
pressure of air is kept uniform without the etaMdy- 
ment of fly-wheels ; the means of regulate ag Masts of 
air to blast-furnaces by the pressmw of steam and 
springs; finally, the application of two or more fkne 
upon the same shaft when receiving motion from such 
shaft. (5e«Iso».) u 

Blasting (Ang.-Sax.)— An operation, in Mining, 
&o., by which large masses of rock are separated % 
means of the explosion of gunpowder or gun-cotton. 
A small opening is bored in the rock or sto&e, and 
filled with gunpowder or gun-oottan, and is fired by 
means of a fuse or train. In engineering operations 
of large magnitude, chambers, and even galleries, are 
formed in the rook, bags of powder being inserted, 
and fired by means of the galvanic current. By this 
meaust enormous masses of rook, weighing thousand* 
of tons, are removed with the greatest ease. GNne of 
the largest blasting operations known was that in which 
400,000 cubic yards of cliff at Folkestone were removed 
at one time by the explosion of 18,000 lb. of powder, 
during the construction of the South-Eastern Bailway. 
Blasting ia also much used for removing submerged 
wrecks : the raising of the wreck of the Moyal &e orye, 
at Spithead, was effected by means of submarine 
blasting. The charges in this instance were fired by 
divers, the powder being ignited by a galvanic cur- 
rent, The sale of the recovered brass guns more 
than paid for the expenses of the operations. Sub- 
merged rocks are removed in a similar manner. Sub- 
marine blasting of rocks has been successfully prose- 
cuted, with the use of the diving-bell, for sinking the 
holes and charging them with cartridges, contained in 
a tin tube. From this a smaller tube is extended to 
the surface, which, when filled with powder, is fired* 
The effect of powder fired under the pressure of the 
water appears to be greater than in explosions of a 
similar kind upon the land. The fragments are re- 
moved but a short distance, and little disturbance is 
caused upon the surface of the water. It has been 
found that ledges of rock in this situation may be 
reduced in height without boring holes, simply by 
exploding large charges of powder upon the surface 
of the rock by means of the galvanic battery. In 
-this way the surfaces of several dangerous ledges of 
rock in New York harbour have been taken off, and 
the depth of water increased over them. In Scotland 
a battery has been introduced, of very compact ar- 
rangement, designed for igniting charges at a distance. 
It is constructed of zinc and cast-iron plates alter- 
nating with each, and about a quarter of an inch apart. 
The first and second i:on plates are connected to- 
gether as a double terminal plate, from which proceeds 
the wire forming the positive pole. The first zinc 
plate ia united 1;y a strip of metal with the tbird iron 
plate, the second zinc with the fourth iron, and so on 
to the end of the aeries, which may consist of twenty 
plates of ziuc and twenty-one of iron. The last zinc 
plate will bo disconnected with the rest, and from this 
proceeds the wire forming the negative pole. The 
plates are separated by slips of wood a quarter of an 
inch thick, and are kept in. place by two pieces of 
board at the ends, connected by cross strips St the 
sides, and with one at the bottom to prevent the 
plates from falling out. As two plates intervene be- 
tween every pair in metallic connection, there is no 
occasion for partitions in the trough. The space re* 
quired for a battery of twenty pairs, or of forty-one 
singlo plates, will not exceed twenty inches In length. 
Such a battery in readily constructed, and is found ti> 
be efficient at a distance of live hundred feet. By 
adding a seettou of the same kind, the charges may 
be fired at. still greater distances. The oondueting- 
wires of copper hhould be insulated by a covering of 
silk or cotton thread, and several inches near their 
extremities be twisted together. The two ends should 
diverge from the twist as far as the diameter of the 
hole for the charge will admit, and a fine Steed wire* 
like those used for the hair springs of watches, or 
a fine platinum wire, should connect the two pedes. 
This, and aa many such connections as there are 
blasts to be fired, aresfixed in their proper pieces 
along the conducting-wire, end each is introduced 
with the powder into the hole, care being taken in 
the charging and tamping not to disturb the oonnec- 




taasst^secstsiss- 

ss&nefcre, SO of sawdust, fK) of hors© msnnre, sad 10 
ritfifttonmtttt. ISw wltpetra «tid common salt are 
dissolved in hot water, to which four parts of bm^mms 
are added, and the whole ingredients stored until they 
aw thoroughly incorporated together in one mass* 
Which is them dried by a gentle heat in a room, or by 
exposure to the sim. After this it in fit for use. Itie 
tamped in the holes bored for blasting rocks in the 
same manner as gunpowder, and is ignited by » fusee. 
It does not cause an explosion upward like gunpowder, 
but generates a gentle heat, which splits the rock. 
The Austrian engineers prefer electricity as a blasting 
agent. With the apparatus they employ, explosions 
nave been produced at a distance of one and a half 
'German leagues, and fifty mines exploded simultane- 
ously on a Xiue of a hundred fathoms. The process 
hisbaeuin use under water in the Danube, near Grein, 
and the marble quarries near Neustadt, for seme years 
with perfect success. 

Blatta. (JS*e Blattidae.) 

Bjlatta Byzasiia, in Pharmacy, is an old term for 
a marine substance employed as a remedy for epilepsy, 
hysteria. &c. It is of a reddish-brown colour, pleasant 
odour, and shaped like a finger nail ; whence it was 
also called Unguis odoratus. It was likewise used for 
the oblong operculum of certain shell-fish.— -Ref. 
Muyne's lexicon. 

BirATTiDJt, btitt'-ii-de (Lat. blatla, an insect that eats 
away clothes), a lam. of insects belonging to the ord. 
Ortkapiera. The insects of this family are extremely 
active and voracious. According to Mr. Stephens, there 
are only seven species indigenous to this country, hraong 
the most disagreeable of which is the well-known Cock- 
roach, or Black-beetle. (^Black-beetle.) in hot 
climates, where the number of species of this family 
is very large, their ravages are exceedingly ‘great. The 
largest of the genus is the Mott a gigantea of Linnasua, 
which is indigenous to the warmer parts of Asia, South 
America, and Africa, where ** they plunder and erode 
all kinds of victuals, dressed and undressed, and damage 
all sorts of clothes, especially Buch as are touched with 
powder, pomatum, and similar substances ; everything 
made oi leather, books, paper, and various other 
articles, which, if they do not destroy, at least they 
soU, as they frequently deposit a drop of their excre- 
ment where they settle, and some wav or other, by 
that means, damage what they cannot devour. They 
fly into the flame of candles, and sometimes into the 
dishes; are very fond of ink and of oil, into which they 
are apt to fall and perish ; in which esse they soon turn 
most offensively putrid ; bo that a man might as well 
»it over the cadaverous body of a large animal as write 
with the ink in which they have died. They often fly 
into persons 1 faces or bosoms, and their legs being 


armed with sharp spines, the pricking excites a sudden 
horror not easily described, in old houses they swarm 
by myriads, making every part filthy beyond descrip- 
tion wherever they harbour, which, in the daytime, is 
in dark comers, behind clothes, in trunks, boxes, and 
in short every place where they^can lie concealed. In 
pld timber and deal houses, when the family is retired 
at night to sleep, this insect, among other disagreeable 
properties* has the power of making a noise which 
very much resembles a pretty smart knocking with the 
knuckle upon the wainscoting. The Malta gigantea, 
in the West Indies, is therefore frequently known bv 
the name of the Drummer. Three or four of these 
noisy creatures will sometimes be impelled to answer 
one another, and cause such a drumming noise, that, 
none but those who are very good sleepers can reel 
for them. What is most disagreeable, those who have 
not ganae curtains are sometimes attacked by them in 
their sleep ; the sick and dying have their extremities 
attacked* and the ends of the toos and fingers of the 
dead are frequently stripped both of the skin and 
flesh.” The Bit lUatt americana, or American cockroach, 
is another member of this troublesome family. It* 
sise is somewhat larger than tfcat of the black- beetle ; 
but its destructive powers are little less, it ia now 
becoming common in England , especially m seaport- 
towns, where it is brought with merchandise from 
287 
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wfeieh is to be U 

When very numerous, rostaooss hove 
where they have devoured the whole vt 
winter provision of dried fish. Ferbans the-'sneek": :; 
singular circumstance connected with th«s» toaroto 
consists in the manner in which they deporit Mr 
eggs. Instead of laying her eggs singly* as most 
insects do, the female drops on oblong muf, which 
serves as a case for an emir© family of young bhUrm, 
From this prison Nature baa provided the young in- ■ 
sects with a means of escape at the fitting moment. 
This couriata of a fluid which they emit* and which 
softens the cement of the denticulated margins of the 
case, or cocoon, as it might be termed, in whieh they 
have hitherto been enclosed. The cocoon of the 
blatfc® contains about sixteen eggs, of an oblong oval 
form, arranged is a double series. In this protecting 
case the young insects are brought to a considerable 
state of maturity ere they emerge into freedom. The 
arranging and laying of this cocoon occupy the female 
during a week ; and so careful is she of tim egg-pouch, 
that on leaving it she carefully covers it with the 
materials of the substance upon which ehe places it. 
The larv® and pup® are equally active with the imago* 
and not less destructive, differing for the most part in 
their smaller size. 

Blazohbt, blai'-zon-re (Sax. Matson; Ger. Mourn, 
to blow a born ; Fr. blasonner, to. blase about* make 
public), the art of painting and describing armorial 
bearings in heraldic phraseology. The term originated 
in the custom of sounding a trumpet when a knight 
entered the listh at a tournament, after which the 
officiating heralds proclaimed his title* and the dis- 
tinctive bearings on his shield, with his orest* badge* 
and motto. The principal rules for blaaomug coats- 
of-arms, according to English usage* are as follows ; 
but on the Continent they are not all observed with 
strict adherence. 1. Iu marshalling coots -of-arms it 
is false heraldry to place metal upon metal, or colour 
upon colour. 2. Begin with mentioning the metal or 
colour of which the field is composed* stating the 
direction Of the lines by which it may happen to be 
divided ; as, per lend , per fans, quarterly, $».* and if 
they assume other forms than the simple straight 
lineB (see En quailed, Wavy, Baguly, Ac.), and then 
proceed to the principal and secondary chargee to 
order. 3. Shorten the description as much as pos- 
sible, and avoid all repetition of the mlmee of metals 
and colours, mentioning a charge of any colour or 
metal that has been named before, os of the first, qf 
the second, &c. Thus, the coat-of-arms in the accom- 
panying engraving would be 

described as Argent, on a bend vagr 1 y e 

engrailed gules, between two y$ijj&L f 

hurts, a mullet, or, pierced of 

the second between two eras- I 

cents of the first: in which -t. I 

the field is first mentioned ; mMSiil 1 

then the principal charges on 
the field ; ana thirdly, the (Jm 
oharges on the ordinary, in 

their proper metals and tine- ^Wrpl 

turea, without repetition. 4. ^ m ***+~*** r ^ 

In describing charges ip a 

field or on an ordinary, between others of a different 
nature, always name that charge first which is nearest 
to the centre of the shield. Thus* in the above 
example, it is correct to say a mullet between two 
cresoents, not two crescents with ft mullet between 
them. 5. When animals, plants, Ac., are represented 
in their natural colour*, they must be always de- 
scribed as proper only, without naming any metal or 
colour; thus we must say a swan proper* not a awau 
argent. 

Blkachiwg, bleec¥4ng (Sax. Macon; Gem. 
chert, to bleach), a process by which substances 
are rendered white. The term is more especially 
applied to the extraction of the natural odour of 
silk* wool, flax, or cotton* when those substances are 
made into fabrics. The operation was formerly per- 
lormcd by the combined ageuc^f ligh^^llftaatbstlp 
actinism), air, and moisture; arid it occupied fa an g C I 
months to etfeot what modern chemistry enables urto 
perform in a lew hoars. The process of bleaching linen 


is very ancient* particularly in Egypt, where nhUe 
linen vu greatly priced. iWrioua to the middle of 
the last ttsutwy, the nmthbdof bleaching was un- 
known in England • and the linen manufacturers of the 
H ortfc sent their fabrics to Holland to be bleaohed, 
whence they received them in eight or nine months. 
The Butch method of procedure Consisted in soaking 
the linen for several days in potash lye, which was used 
whilst boding. The linen was then washed, and put; 
into ;tu$» containing buttermilk, for several days. It 
wa^ afterward* spread on the grass for some months, 
being continually sprinkled with water during this 
time. The linen was returned to England in & nearly 
White oondition, and went by the name of brown Hol- 
land, a name still preserved by a partially bleached 
linen fabrio. The first improvement in this tedious 
process was made by Dr. Home, of Edinburgh, who, 
fey substituting weak sulphuric acid for the buttermilk, 
euOceeded in reducing the time required to six or 
seven, weeks. In 1787, however, a most important 
change was made by the discovery of Berthollot that 
the gas chlorine obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on binoxide of manganese formed a very perfect 
bleaching agent. Chlorine was first used in solution ; 
but it was not found to answer the purpose in this 
condition. In 1798, Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, took out 
a patent for impregnating dry hydrate of lime with 
chlorine gas, forming what is known as chloride of lime, 
or bleaching-powder. (See Hleaching-Fowdeb.) 
The bleaching- 1 works of England and Scotland are on 
a par with the demand for their use caused by the 
enormous amount of calico and other cotton fabrics 
now manufactured in this country ; and it is not too 
much to say, that the supremacy enjoyed by England 
as the great cotton-fabric producing country is due 
almost as much to the perfection with which bleaching 
is carried on, as to any other cause. The process of 
bleaching is briefly as follows : — Pieces of cotton cloth, 
or calico, are sewn together into a continuous web 
seven or eight wile* long. This, being united at the 
ends, forms an endless band, which passes over rollers, 
like the endless band of a lathe. It is flrBt drawn over a 
heated cylinder, which singes off the loose fibres : it is 
then washed, to remove the dressing, and afterwards 
passed through a hot solution of lime. It is once more 
washed, to remove the lime, and then run through 
a weak solution of sulphuric acid . It is washed a third 
time, boiled in a solution of soda, washed again, and 
rinsed in a weak solution of bleaching-powder. It 
then lies for some time in a heap, to allow the 
chlorine to aot; after which it is again dipped in acid, 
washed, steeped in soda, washed again, dipped in 
bleaching solution, dipped in acid onco more, washed 
for the last time, dried, and folded, after having been 
ripped onoe more into pieces. The perfection of the 
machinery and method of working tho chemical part 
of bleaching must be very great when a piece of calico 
28 yards long undergoes so many complicated processes 
for sixpence ! In 1803 the charge for the same amount 
of wow was 7#. fid. Hardly a week passes without 
some improvement in bleaching taking place, and the 
list of patents is full of contrivances of all kinds for 
still farther cheapening this important manufacturing 
process. The consequence of this activity is, that 
more fabrics are bleached in a few hours in a space a 
few feet square, than were bleached formerly in many 
sUQntb* and spread over many acres of ground. Tho 
OmOnmg matter of fibres seems to be a kind of resin, 
which is dissolved partly by means of the alkali used, 
and partly by the chlorine and dilute sulphuric acid, 
Silk, straw, feathers, ginger, and certain spices, are 
generally bleached by means of sulphurous acid. Wax, 
however, is bleached by the oembined action of light, 
moisture, and air. (See Beeswax, Pafbb.) 

B*X*CHTNG-Powdbb.--0^ all bleaching compounds, 
ehloyide of lime is the most important. It is prepared 
by exposing slaked lime to the action of chlorine gas. 
Slaked lime may be made to combine with half its 


Slaked lime may be made to combine with half its 
weight of chlorine. Chemists are divided as to the 
froe composition of this valuable compound, some 
looking on it as a hypochlorite of lime, OaO.CIO, 
united ” w ith chloflidta of calcium, CaCl, while others 
EliipRfi;* combination of chlorine with oxide of 
l "ta!e&m,& the form of an oxychloride, CaDCl. Chlo- 
ride of lime is a white, moistpowder, continually giving 


Bleak, bleek (Zeucteeua alburnu»)+ a little eSypry- 
scaled fish, well known to British anglers. It is said 
that tho scales of the bleak ore used in the mann^ctnro 
of imitation pearls. — f'.ijV-' 

Bleeding, or Blood-letting, bleeding (Sax.jMb4jawj. 
to bleed), in Surg., is the removing of blood from the 
body, with a view to the prevention or cure of disease. 
It is divided into general and local: venesection and 
arteriotomy ore instances of tho former ; scarification, 
cupping, and the application of leeches, of the latter. 
General bleeding is had recourse to when the object) hi 
to lessen the whole "mass of the circulating fluid ; local, 
when the object is to lessen the quantity in some par* 
ticular part of the body. Venesection is the mode 
usually had recourse to in general bleeding, and the 
veins most commonly selected for tho purpose ara 
those at the bend of the elbow. In proceeding to 
open a vein, a bandage is first placed moderately tight 
round the arm, above the elbow, to obstruct the re- 
turn of the venous blood ; and when the veins begin to 
swell, the operator selectB one, and pressing the thumb 
of his left hand upon it, at a short distance below the 
spot where the opening is to be made, presses tho 
lancet into the vein, and gives a slight cut upward in 
withdrawing it, so as to mabo the opening sufficiently 
large to allow the blood to flow out in a thin stream. 
When a sufficient quantity of blood has been abstracted, 
the operator’s t humb sho'uld be placed on the cut in the 
vein and the bandage removed, when a folded piece of 
lint, placed over the wound and secured bv a figure of 8 
bandage, will be sufficient to prevent, the bleeding, and 
the wound will speedily heal. It should be born® in 
mind, however, that bleeding is always a dangerous 
operation, even apart from the evils that, may be pro- 
duced from the abstraction of too much blood, and 
should never be performed, except in very urgent 
cases, by any but a skilful surgeon. For local bleed- 
ing, leeches are always the safest, and are most gene- 
rally had recourse to. In dealing with leeches, it ie 
well to remember that they are cold-blooded animals* 
and that beat is highly injurious to them, and unfits 
them for the performance of their office. Hence, 
when there is a difficulty in making them fit readily, 
the part should be cooled with a cloth dipped in cold 
water, or moistened with cream or milk, or a single 
drop of porter, and the leeches confined in the proper 
situation under a small glass. In former times, bleed- 
ing was much more practised than it is at present. It 
was resorted to in almost every disease, particularly 
such as were inflammatory, or were thought to be so ; 
and even where no disease existed, it w as regarded as 
an excellent precautionary measure to have a vein 
opened once or twice a year. Some contend that this 
mode of proceeding was then necessary, and that, since 
that time, a great change has taken place in the phy- 
sical constitution of the people. Doubtless, there is 
some truth in this; but wo cannot believe that the 
constitution of tho people ever was such as to justify 
the wholesale bleeding that; was at one time practised. 
For bleeding, or a flow of blood from any of the organs, 
see Hjemokbiiage. 

Blende, blend (Ocr. bleiiden, to dazzle), a term 
applied to several minerals possessed of a peculiar 
glittering lustre, such as hornblende , bi*mutJi-blendc, 
Ac. The term, by itself, is generally applied to zinc- 
blende, or sulphide of zinc. 

Blenheim Spaniel. (See Spaniel.) 

Blknnius, blen'-ni-na (Gr. Memo, mucus), a gem 
of fishes belonging to the section Acanthopterj/gii and 



the fern. Goboidm. The fishes of this genus are princi- 
pally recognizable from their having the ventral fin 





*fcota» i^onro^fcrwMWtft, frtxew.aptmihewflttt pftfce 
tide * %» ntte» toutm to pools *m<ma the 
crerioes of therocks. iMis Tamil jwte« that five 
ipwiei toeauefi* tfoe $&*#»sh These we,— 

Montagu’*, of the Ditnumtive Blenny ; the Ocel- 
totedBlesmy, or Bntterfly-flsh j the Gattoruginous 
Blenny; the Shaany; and the Crested*, or Tamil s 
Blenar. • 

Klen KOBB ffGfcA, lUn-nor-rc , 'U (Gr. blenna, mucus ; 
rhea, 1 flow), is e tern used in medicine to denote an 
nm i Btml of mucus from any of the mucous 

me mbranes. 

Bl*W!OK, bU«'~bok (Qazella allifron s), a fleet ante* 


tope of Southern Africa, 

Blight, bUte (Sax. belihtan, to fall upon), a gene- 
ra) term tor a certain class of diseases which affect the 
cultivated grasses, especially the eercalia. It, is gene- 
rahy limited to the disease to which wheat and other 
grams are liable, when the outside of the plant remains 
green and flourishing while the interior is tilled with a 
powder having a very foetid smell . T his powder consists 
of a microscopical fungus in the shape of balls { so 
minute that tour them may ho present in a 

grain. This disease is also called smut-balls, bunt, 
pepper-brand, and stinking rust. The name of blight 
has been applied to every kind of disease incidental 
to plants through changes in the state of the atmo- 
sphere, the condition of the soil, ravages of insects, 
parasitic fungi, &c. The name has also been given to 
diseases of plants which have arisen through errors in 
cultivation. Insects and parasitic fungi attack un- 
healthy plants first; and often when the evil has been 
ascribed to them, the true cauBe has been Borne mis- 
take in manuring the soil. A competent authority on 
the subject observes, “ There is a kind of blight some- 
times very prevalent, which has been referred to fungi, 
but which is, in fact, nothing more than an excessive 
development of the epidermal cells, which are no 
longer kept within bounds by the real cuticle/' but 
become u elongated, aDd frequently branched in various 
ways, so as to form spongy or mealy patches, which 
are sometimes in such abundance as from their bright 
colour or peculiar aspect to attract general notice.” 
This species of blight does little damage to the plant 
on which it is found, and is most commonly ob- 
served on woody plants, such as vines and hawthorn. 
A similar effect sometimes appears on a few herbaceous 
plants. 

Bwirn, IHhA (Ang.-Sax.), a Bcreen or shade at- 
tached to either the inside or the outside of a window, 
as a protection against the sun. The most common 
form of inside window-blind consists of a plain hanging 
of union holland or linen. The wire-blind, another 
kind of inside window-blind, consists of a frame of 
woven wire-gauze, or of perforated zinc, and is fre- 
quently painted, and sometimes also lettered and figured. 
Outside window-blinds are called Florentine, Venetian, 
Spanish, and Shutter-blinds. There are also other 
blinds tor shop-fronts, skylights, Ac., known by various 
names ; as, common roller, spring-patent, &e! 

Bxijrn, is a term applied to one who is deprived 
of the use of sight. There is none of the senses 
that affords such an endless variety of perceptions, 
such a fund of .materials for the mind, — the ima- 
gination, to work upon, as that of sight. When one 
oolwidera the infinitely greater amount of information 
th*t is received by the eye than by the ear, he is 
naturally led to the conclusion that the blind must be 
in a much more helpless and pitiable condition than 
the deaf. In reality, however, this is found not to be 
the case ; and various attempts have been made to 
account tor it. The blind, as a class, ore lively and 
cheertol ; the deaf, shy and melancholy, often morose 
and suspietou*, “Take/* says Dr. Watson, “ a boy, 
it may to, $£9 or 10 years of age, who has never seen 


it may beibitfi or 10 years of age, who has never seen 
the b|tht, »nd you will find him oonversible, and ready 
to rivotong]nat«ativea of past occurrences, &c. Place 


by hia side a boy Of the same age who has had the mis- 
fortune to be bom deaf, and observe the contrast. 
The latber is insensible to all you say ; he smiles, per- 
haps, and his countenance is brightened by the beams 
of > holy fight;* he enjoys tho face of nature, nav, 
reads with attention your features, and, by sympathy, 
refisHste your smile or frown. But he remains mute ; 
v : ■ ■" 389 


from Hita 5 V&* tries to ta*der»t*ttd, and to 
self understood';.' 'but he cannot, Ho Mrtato 
rassed ; you feel for him. and turn away from a sOenh 
too trying, under the impression hr 
children of misfortune, the comparison is greatly in 
favour of the blind, who appears by his language to 
enter into all yonr feelings and conceptions, while the . 
unfortunate deaf-mute can hardly be regarded «• ft 
rational being; yet he possesses, all the A' 
visual information as direct sensation/- The oa^sOis 
not that the blind possess a greater, or miytbing like 
an equal, stock of materials for mental operations, bni 
that “ they possess an in valuable engine for forwarding 
these operations, however scanty the materials to Ope* 
rate upon, — artificial language, which is the medium 
of thinkiug j and “ its value to a man is nearly equiva- 
lent to that of his reasoning faculties/* The truth is, 
that the deaf are far more isolated all thrir fives from 
those that hear than the blind are from those fbeteffs/ 
“Ouriuterest in each other,” says Dr. Wilson, “ far 
exceeds, and ought to exceed, our interest itt the 
world ; and from all this human sympathy the deaf are 
ulmost totally cut off; while the blind, excused from 
many duties which the Seeing can only discharge, ate 
peculiarly free to indulge in gossip with their .more 
favoured neighbours, and can largely exchange dpi* 
nions with them. Moreover, the blind can scarcely 
fail to find their own tastes Buited in some portion m 
the talk of their neighbours ;’* “ whilst the deaf, unless 
they have a great aptitude for such occupations aa 
employ the eye and the hand, are far more narrowed ; 
in their circle of studies, and much more solitary than v 
the blind.” There have been blind travellers, 

Holman ; blind poets, like Homer, Milton, and Block- 
lock; blind divines, like Lucas and TroughtOn; blind 
mathematicians, like Baunderson and Moyes; blind 
naturalists, like Huber; bliud historians, like Pres- 
cott ; bliud musicians, blind sculptors, blind mechan- 
icians; indeed. Dr. Keid asserts that “sight discovers 
almost notliing which the blind may not comprehend/* 

But their conceptions of many things must, at least, 
be very imperfect ; light, colour, and apace, must ever 
be words which they cannot fully realize. The Hind 
are able to make up, in great measure, for their want 
of sight by the greater development of their other 
senses. By assiduous application and attention, the 
senses of touch and hearing become much more deli- 
cate and acute. It has even been said that some have 
been able to distinguish colours by means of touch ; but 
this seems very doubtful. By accurately distinguishing 
the various kinds and modifications of sound, they are 
able to form correct ideas on many subjects. Much, 
too, depends upon the memory, which, from exercise, 
becomes much more retentive than in ordinary cases. 

” It is a remarkable fact,” says Mr. Anderson, who hat 
had large experience among the blind, 11 that they 
scarcely ever hurt themselves, either against furniture 
or in plnv. At Edinburgh, they were constantly walking 
about the crowded streets. There were four or five 
messengers, whose busmens it was to carry home all 
the goods Bold, —baskets, mattresses, rope-mats ; and 
not only did they do this with the greatest exactness, 
but they wore daily in the habit of going to all ports 
of the city,— Leith, Portobello, and environs, to take 
measurements for bedding. I have many times had 
the dimensions of two and even three beds brought to 
me, all on memory, with a precision sot exceeded by the 
most expert workman, including the exact allowance of 
so many iuches to be cut out for the bedposts.”— (Kef. 
Observations on the Employment* Education, and Habit* 
of the Blind, by T. Anderson ; The Lost Sensei, by 
Dr. John Kitto ; The Fite Gateways of Knowledge, 
by Dr. George Wilson.) It is estimated that there 
are no fewer than 3,000,000 of blind persons in tit* 
world at the present time. Of this vast number, 37,000 
are in France, about 45,000 in Germany, upwards of 
70,000 in Russia, about 3,000 in Holland, ,6,700 in 
Sweden, upwards of 2,000 in Norway, and about 20,000 
in the British isles. According to the census of 1851, 
there were, in Great Britain antMhe islands, of the. 


British seas (exclusive of Ireland), 21,487 

and 10,214 females) persons totally blind. In proper* 

lion to the population, there Was 1 blind person to 
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Islands *ttd ' ta Ireland there wee 

. X felted for everyfiM peraone.As compared with other 
it tbs level portions of 
-Hanover, parts of Ger- 
Xombordyand Denmark, the 

_ $be;*autt» as that of Great Britain, 

l in « very 06G inhabitants, In more elevated 
Jkba proportion w considerably lower, except 
ay It it aa high as 1 in every 482 inhabit- 
number of blind persons in early life is not 
21,487 blind persons in Great Britain, 
OS^2^B28,'or less than 14 per cent., were under 14 
yew* of age (a circumstance tending to show that eases 
of blind new at birth are not very common) ; between 
, 2ft*nd .'10 years, of age , there were 8,46(5 persons, or 
about Sfiper cent . ; while 10,102 persons, or 47 per 
of age ; showing that in many 
oases it had arisen as an infirmity of old age. It has 
bean bought that blindness has been increased by 
. -mnwiy «f the employments followed in populous roanu- 
laoturrag towns, and that crowded dwellings and other 
esroamstanoes attendant upon dense populations, by 
of the organa of Bight, have caused u 
greater amount of blindness in townB than in rural 
- . JK»c«dlfelcNB. It is clear, however, from the census returns, 
that a much larger proportion of blind persons exist 
in the agricultural than in the manufacturing and 
minfogoonntiea. For example, in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Somerset, there was an average of 1 
Mind in every 768 inhabitants; whereas in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, there was 1 in every 1,231; in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, 1 in 1,187; in Durham, 1 in 
1,133 and in Staffordshire, 1 in 1,082. This may partly 
arise from the greater age attained in the agricultural 
districts ; but It is also to be borne iu mind that the 
institutions for the reception and education of the 
bltedare located in our principal cities and towns. In 
London, the proportion of blind is 1 in 1,025 ; iu Leeds, 
.1 In 1,203; Birmingham, 1 in 1,181 ; Sheffield, 1 in 
LI4L; end Manchester, 1 in 1,107. We are of opinion j 
. that the greater proportion of blind in the rural dia- 
triofes is owing in some measure to the constant ex- 
posure of the eye to the sun and the inclemencies of 
iho westher which out-door pursuits involve. 

Btfira, Bbucatiok op thb. — It was not till towards 
tbs dose of the last century that any effort was made 
for tbe education of the blind. The first school estab- 
lished for that purpose was that of Paris, founded in 
I784* It was followed bv those ot Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, and London, established in 1790, 1791, and 1800, 
respeoti v elf. Since that time schools have been 
established in most of the large cities and towns of the 
IdimdUnm. One great obstacle in tbe way of the edu- 
cation of the blind, are the numerous systems that at 
present are in use for teaching them to read. M . H auy 
was the inventor of the art of printing in relief ; but 
various attempts had been made before his time to 
'£j$# . 'foam a knowledge of letters. The French 
system of M- Haiiy was subsequently much im- 
jprbVsdupou by Mr. James Gall, of Edinburgh, who 
employed only one alphabet in place of two (capital 
aud amall letters), and excluded curves and circles, 
substituting angles and straight lines. He published 
several preparatory books in this style for the use of 
J^te hlind. A few years later, in 3832, the Society of 
.Axfom Scotland offered their gold medal for the best 
ajphhbot and method of printing for the use of the 
fehnd/wfatehwas awarded to l>r. Fry. Mr. Alston, of 
Ghktgd«r» aubsequantly made various improvements ; 
Wpon Dr. Fry’e system, bo as to render the letters 
aherper and more tangible. The systems at present in 
' uiemoy be ffivided into twodfiaases,— the alphabetical 
and the arbitrary. The alphabetical comprise,— 1. 

Bp^ a n^cy tals^^ the American 

SSShS^betiaa^ani 4. Alston's modified. The 
- Lucas's; 2. Frere’s; 3. 
J. te Bystime Braille; and 5. te Systfcme 
Carton. ISach-Kif Ihese syaVams has its advocates and 
adhermrU. Aofika^re printed fo them; and, as few 
'jUM^phvmts aver master more than one system, the 
"ladles ofeVGryeiber system are unintelligible to 
than* Jd3r, a, a idh»wm. in his “ Tangible Typo- 
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tembte aa nearly as possible the type in onRuaryusd 
among those who have eyesight j {«) that the feRnd 
scholar teaming to read may have every posSflde help 
from words h'hich he may have ibrmerlyeean, 
which now his fingers must decipher ; (6) that ho may 
derive help in learning from any one ha 

ordinary book, or, if needftil, that his friend may be able 
to read to him. 2. It must present the words cM'iwctly 
spelt in full, that, when he learns to write, he ma^tteso 
in a correct manner, which others can head. •»* Th* 
raised characters must be clear /sharp, andw«^<40fihed 9 
which the finger hardened by long work and the keen 
touch of the little child may be able alike to discern” 
The system of Mr. Alston is that which seems to meet 
with most favour, as being that which is moat eswgy 
learned and most nearly allied to ordinary letters. So 
has simply adopted the ordinary Roman letters m such 
a form as to be most easily felt. The Americans adopt; 
Alston's system, but with a ampler type, which ren- 
ders their books more difficult to road, though it 
lessens the cost of them. In what art called the 
arbitrary systems, in place of the ordinary tetters of 
tbe alphabet, arbitrary characters are adopted. One 
of the principal of these is the system of Mr. M. T* 
Lucas, which professes to be to a blind person what 
stenography is to a seeing person. His alphabet » 
composed of thirty-six characters, ten of which repre- 
sent double letters. Not only are all letters omitted 
that are not necessary to the sound, but in many' eases 
single letters stand for words ; ns t for the ; y, yet ; 4», 
me ; 6, Ivy, &o. The advantage claimed for this system 
is the saving of types, paper, and labour in the printing 
of boobs; but this is found not to be tbe case, for the 
characters occupy more space than if the words were aU 
written at full length in Roman capitals; while it must 
be much more difficult to master, and must $ve rise to 
frequent confusion. The New Testament m Alston's 
system is comprised within 633 pages; whereas in 
Lucas’s it occupies 841. The system of Frer© is aTao 
stenographic, founded on G urney’s shorthand, ns that 
of Lucas was on Byrom’s. Its distinctive feature, a# 
compared with Lucas's, is that it is phonetic, the cha- 
racters being intended to represent the simple sounds 
of the English language, rather than the letters; 
and each word is represented according to its pronun- 
ciation. Tbe alphabet is composed of thirty-two 
characters, to each of which is attached a short 
description intended to fix more strongly in the 
memory of the learner the force of the character. 
The vowels are represented by simple dots, which, in 
different positions, represent the different vowels, and 
are divided into five long and five short. There are 
also twelve rules in verse for teaching the learner bow 
to supply the omitted vowels correctly. Mr. Moos'* 
system is certainly tbe best of the arbitrary systems. 
His alphabet consists of “ the common letter^* simpli- 
fied in other words, six of the Roman letters re- 
main unaltered ; twelve others have parts left out, so 
ns to be open to the touch ; the rest are newaud rimpto 
i forms. It will be found, however, on examiTiation. 
that the resemblance between Mr. Moon's tetters ana 
the Roman capitals is by no mean^ so great as me 
might expect from his statement. ** A letter,*? ho 
says, “must consist of only one or two fines, to be frit 
by the thick finger ot an adult." The words ate all 
spelt at full length. Mr. Moon’s system Is, however, 
the most cumbrous and expensive that has yet been 
devised,— circumstances which are much against its 


devised,— circumstance* which are much against its 
popularity. An ingenious “ string alphtmet," for 
enabling the blind to read and- write ifomsnwmd 
with each other, was invented some time ego % David 
Macbeatb and Rolwrt Milne, two inmates of tbe Edin- 
burgh Asylum, and has been found to answer its pur- 
pose remarkably welL The differeut letters of tho 
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pose remarkably wett. The differentfotteM of tho 
alphabet are represented by different kinds and com- 
binations of knots on a cord. They are distributed 
into seven classes, each ©loss ©omprehending four 
letters, except tbe last, which baa Ottly two, The 
first, or A elate, is distinguished ter a large rohiid 
knot ; the second, or E class, by * kaot pro^MAmg 
from the line; the third, or I riass, by a series 0? 
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tetteotea tnr the wmpie 
> ®ee<fod, by the cW 
V “T« to it 5 t he third, 

.... .. i knot half an inch 

_ ... • the pharacteristic and a 

^t an mchirqm it* The mode of teaching 
yineanaof raised music is now little proo- 

* ■ fpund, from their great strength of 
they are able to learn very long pieces 

„the ear alone. Embossed maps and 
e are employed for teaching them geography ; 
i addition to raised maps of .tho heavens, various 
contrivances have been resorted to for 
L i acqnainted with different branches of 
knowledge. They are instructed in 

s hy means or a board containing a series of 

peutagoual holes, which receive pentagonal pins, re- 
pmentittg the ten digits. By the use of such boards, 
they may be carried to any extent in arithmetical 
hAowleeie* They may be taught mathematics by 
means of * board fall of small holes, with a few pins 
fitted to them, so as to represent certain letters; 

* cord extended from the different points, 
«t«e fotaaed the lines of the figure or diagram. The 
auocess of Saunderson, Moyes, and others, sufficiently 
proves that blindness is no great impediment to a know- 
ledge of mathematics ; indeed, according to some, the 
hliiid possess great advantages. In the various educa- 
tional ©stabUalimonta for the blind, they are instructed 
in sundry manual occupations, as in the making of 
baskets, mats, rugs, shoes, and such-like ; for, in the 
Words of Dr. Lettsom, “ He who enables a blind per- 
aon- without any excess of labour, to earn his own 
hvsiihood, does him more real service than if he had 
•J teesfaaed him for life.*’ For an account of the 
: — educational establishments for tha blind 

itho country, see HuigUt’s English Cyclo - 

r aand Sciences. 

fixxjrnxoa, blind'-aj (Sax. Hind), in Mil., any 
temporary construction to secure soldiers from the 
fire dr the observation of an enemy. It consists prrin- 
cinaffy of beams of timber, against which fascine* are 
piled* which ore covered with earthy turf, and raw 
Aides* When a fort is besieged, and it happens to be 
without casemates for the protection of the soldiers, 
covered sheds of tins kind are sometimes made, which 
Mnpve them for a retreat, and a secure place imwhieh 
they may lodge their provisions and ammunition. 
These are generally built by placing beams at an angle 
of 18 ° at short intervals from each other, against any 
wall fit for the purpose, or the revetment oft be eoun- 
tero&arp, and covering them with fascines and earth. 
Bmaatimes blindages are made by putting timbers 
against each other like the roof of a noose, and covering 
them. as before; and sometimes they are made by 
inrioijmir a small space with palisades, and piling up 
•jfineBr flat roof of beams, earth, and sods upon them. 
These defences can be made bomb-proof. Artillcry- 
8 guns on the ramparts are protected from 
I vertical fire by blindages, made by fixing 
n< .^^' ; «Wter,side of every gun, mod forming a 
Icpoofabove it with the materials above-named : 
^^ iswpon to the rear, and the gun can be 
ahgh the embrasure without hindrance; 
ftin the trenches, engaged, in making the ap- 
>a besieged fort, and exposed to a heavy tire 
imparts, are protected by placing a blindage 
r trench, constructed by frames of timber, 
idfeulsriy from the sides of the trench 
rtaroolm^dein the usual way. 
b* common name for those varieties of 
r fftOe or no bituminous matter, and 
"r burn blindly, from giving out neither 
( 5 <w AnthkxCiti.) 

, a kind of punishment for. 




v subjected to . 

IS£S iSi^oflittel^vinegar, w 
hyesiofoem a ©erd roU ud 
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d s priesrim of risfop^rm;-; 

the general outlines of , 

while others are entirely deprived 
are blind from berth ; other* b« 

of disease* In those that are 

are sometimes united to eachothar; 
itself; sometimes a membrane 
sometimes the pupil is closed, 

nea; and sometimes the “• 

in the right place, so th»l 
in the middle of the eye. It may a 
defect of the optic nerve, or oftne 
with it. Blindness may result from 
nerve, or of the brain ; or from ae ah . 
the humours or coats of the eye, intern 

,.V .V- 1- 4. A.1 * . 



of the light to the optic nerve. Amoxqpi.... 
the brain that may produce blindness rinhi 
lus, inflammation, congestion, soften! 
that organ. The eye itself may be i 
matiou, suppuration, or cancer 5 _ 
tumours may form on the cornea, and* 
transparency; the humours ofl tbe * 
thick and turbid ; or the opening of i 
destroyed. Blindness often arises fra 
optic nerve, occasioned frequently by fo* 
overstraining of the sight. It is in this * 
tain kinds of occnpations are so injurious „ 
and often cause blindness. Hence it ia, tppi, t 
the northern regions, where the oBuntiy isfos^eri 
with snow, which reflects the sun’s rs^^-eaw,-'/! 
sandy deserts of Africa, blindness is ccmmWMit 'I . 
age blindness is usually occasioned byAfitpfoS^I 
the humours of the eye, a thickening of theomSHL 
crystalline lens, or atrophy of the optle 
blindntM is an inability to see dwringtWdi^^#''' ’ 
light. Those who have been long iewriWPSfi^ 
cells are often affected in this way. Night 
that state in which blindness comes on t<ri*t*dfr'eriramg. 
This may be continued for some time ; but at hmgth 
the eyes become weak during the dey also, 
minutes in amaurosis. Proceeding as blindnessdoes 
from such a variety of causes, it is impossible tor say 
anything here regarding its treatment, which wifi he 
found noticed in other parts of the wwvk; 
AMAUBOSia, CXTARXCT, OVBTHAlMXl, SftS, 

Blikdnebs, Colour. (See Colour BLIKDmtteJ 

Bliptdwokm, a small reptile belonging fothefam. 
JntgmdUe There is a great variety ctf tee speci^s in 
Europe, and one of the genus in well known in many 
parts of Britain. It is perfectly harmless, and in no 
species are there any poison-fangs. Itette&fim'' 
very small, and, when imtated, it attempts to bit*»,bttt 
is unable to pierce the skin. Its eyeeareva^l«a & ■ 
and in consequence it is believed to be bHndby the 
ignorant; hence the name. The blindwornt li«8» in 
holes, in- rocks, under stones, Ac., and feeds©* live 
worms and insects. It will not touch t&emwbenit 
finds them dead. Its length varies froth ffi 

inches, and its thickness is equal thratwlfout its 
length. Its oolour is siivery gray, with a bbck Bne 
along the back. The body is ringtdarhr hririfo ; titb 
tailis easily broken off, but soon sfproute mrt * " ' ' 
and at the end of a year is quite renewet 
worm, or rtow-tnorm as it is often called, r , 
during the winter, 'and easts its skin at the kej 
summer. It is ovoviviparotts, andthe nnmba 
vanes from seven to twelve at a birth. On# 0 
most interesting facts m connectioa vrith f he T 
is that it forms one of the connecting 1! ^ 
lisards and serpents. The bones ofthej 

worm connect it with the liwurd fwxriSTP i Swad jL 

there are no external traces of limbs m the ekeletoo, 
there are fite bones of the she 
breastbone, and the pelvis, 
mentary stats. 

BtSm. &»ri-frr fAegt-Sar.), * 


watery bt aoder on _ _ 

formed by wising the eatirie, and afiy be c 
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Blister 


Block 


by w burn or otber bytt^ or by a vesicatory . The 
term is also applied to tub separation of the film or 
skin of plants, wild: the sur&ce of steel 

that has undargfone oarboniaation. 

Bwsteb, amedieinal agent, -which, when applied to 
the . »e :• cuticle to rise in small vesicles 
filled; *titfe:v«ki»erQOi fluid. The most ordinary blister 
the Spanish fly. Blister-fly, or 
Canthains^ lt is mixed with a definite proportion of 
lard rand w«i&* and used as a plaster. Blisters, how- 
ov.br> are applied either in the form of a plaster, or in 
the liquid state, as may suit the convenience of the 
opbtitKHf* Tfleir object is to draw away, by counter- 
ifrltatipn, any inflammatory action from a part to 
widish direct remedies cannot be applied. Latterly 
th#y have been greatly used for the purpose of dis- 
peralng glandular tumours, and also for indolent ulcers. 
iBiater® made from cautharides, whew applied for too 
g^at langth of time, produce distressing affections of 
'.ithc urinary bladder. A piece of silver-paper, or gauae 
wot with Vinegar, is often laid between the blister and 
the akin when it is applied to children and thin-skinned 
people. Tincture of cantlmridcs, croton oil, strong 
liquid ammonia, and mustard, are the blisters generally 
used. Mustard blisters are seldom kept on long 
enough to produce blisters. Iu every case a blister 
should not be kept long applied, and great cleanliness 
is necessary iu dressing the part . Sores which have 
taken an unhealthy action have often been produced j 
by keeping blisters too long upon children. 

UxiSTEKEW StkbTj is manufactured by heating bars J 
of . malleable iron with cement-powder, in boxes made \ 
of fire-brick or earthenware. Cement-powder is com- 1 
posed of nine parts of charcoal, mixed with one part 
of common salt, aud wood ashes. A layer of this pow- 
der an inch thick is laid at the bottom of each box, 
and upon that a row of iron bars is placed; more 
cement-powder is laid over them, and then another 
row of bars, until the box is nearly tilled. A layer of 
four or five inches of fine sand or loamy earth is placed 
upon the top of all. The box is then gradually heated 
to redness, and in about four days it is fully heated 
through, and the fur mice attains its maximum beat. 
This temperature is maintained for two or three days, 
when the first test bar is drawn out. The heat is 
afterwards regulated according to the degree of hard- 
ness which way be required. The bars, in this process 
of cementation, remain* eight days for soft steel, and 
nine to eleven days for harder purposes. When the 
bars arc taken out of the box, their surfaces are found 
covered with blisters; hence the name. Whilst the 
iron la being heated with the cement -powder, it under- 
goes a chemical change. The malleable iron absorbs 
and Combines with about 14 per cent, of carbon; while 
a small amount of carbon combines vfitb a portion of 
oxygen iu the iron, and forms carbonic oxide, which, 
in its escape from the metal, gives rise to blitters on 
•Blistered steel is generally employed in 
the manufacture of hardware. When this process way 
discovered is hot known ; but at a very early period it 
that charcoal hardened iron, and gave it a 
' 'i&erfe: ' permanent and bettor cutting edge. Blistered 
Bthtdis more fusible than malleable iron ; its texture is 
jitit fibrous, and when a bar is broken, it shows a close 
ffbe^rain. ; 

BaC.tsyjIB-1'i^, or Cawthaius (Zytta veticatoria), an 
the south of Europe. Its body is used 
for tnefiicmal purposes, having the effect of raising a 
Applied to the skin. It has been observed 
of the insect increases according to 
<^ie;hn«4 of thc country inhabited by it. 

} - jU'Jc (Fr. blot; Ger. block), in Mar,, an 
adaptation of the principle of the pulley, used in the 
rigpnff bf ships. By means of blocks, sailors arc 
enabled to raise the sails, and tighten or loosen ropes 
jin different parts of the vessel, with greater facility. 
They are bf various kinds, being called single, double, 
triple, itc., according to the number of sheaves -con: 
tttinea in them. They also receive different names 
from aOuie peeuliarity in their shape ; such as the 
* ‘ longdacklo block jtaiond the “clue-line block;" or 
a^' fflw Ej to ffiion in the rigging in which they happen 
placed j There is a great difference in the size 
and capability at blocks used on board ship, and for 
wrioue purposes in which such mechanical appliances 



.. jpf Wlfiook are the 

v tho pin, audthestwip. The ahclHs 

tho ^piiKje of wooden whioir ^ pt pfiUey, 

is oval, somewhat resembling a spheroid, flattened at 
the aides, and perforated with ota» or 
or mortises, aotfcrdingto the'- number •»* 

intended to receive, in a direction 
The sides of the shell are grooved In 
aide of the pin, to receive the rope by which the block 
is to be suspended. The grooves are shallow near the 
pin on which tho sheaves turn, but become deeper as 
they approach 
the top and 
bottom of tho 
shell. The 
sheaves arc cir- 
cular pieces of 
lignum vitas, of 
different, thick- 
ness. according 
to the size of 
the rope that 
is intended to 
w o r k over 
them ; and tho 
circumference 
is grooved, to 
p revent t h o 
rope from slip- blocks. 

ping away from 

it. A hole is bored in the centre of the sheave, in 
which a piece of gun -metal, called the coak, is intro- 
duced and riveted to the wood ; a hole is then made 
in the coak, exactly in the centre of the sheave, through 
which the pin by which it is secured in the shell, and cm 
which it revolves, is introduced. The pin is made of 
iron, polished as highly tvs possible, to prevent friction. 
Tho strap which surrounds the sides of the block ia 
made of rope or iron, generally of the former ; it is 
formed into a loop at the top of the block, to afford 
the means of suspending it in any required position. 
Blocks without sheaves, perforated" with holes only to 
admit of the passage of a rope, are used iu fastening 
the standing rigging and shrouds of a ship *- they are 
technically called “dead-eyes.”’ Great nicety in re- 
quired in the construction of blocks, that tiiey may 
work with facility ; they •», ere formerly made 
by hand, and block-making was quite a sop urate branch 
of manufacture, or carried on by those who were en- 
gaged m making masts. During the present century, 
block* for the navy have been made by machinery; 
for, in leOL Mr. Brunei, who had turned" his attention 
to the subject, produced tho working model of a 
mac-hiii o by which the various parts of a block could 
be made ftud fitted with far greater exactness than by 
baud. The government, which clearly aaw the im- 
portance of the invention in this case, caused mo chine® 
to be erected at Portsmouth, under the RuperiUteudence 
of Mr. Brunei, for the manufacture of block* for the 
navy; and in the year IcOH, after considerable delay, 
ow ing to the intricacy and delicate construction of the 
machinery, they were brought into thorough vrdrki»f 
order, Since that time, block-making machine* have 
been put up at Chatham and in other dockyard*. The 
first machine erected at. Portsmouth, under the manage- 
ment often workmen, turned out about WK> block* ft 
day, at. an average coat of about 7#. fid. per block, ■•ef- 
fecting a Raving of upwards of £20,000 per Alimimfo 
the country during the height of the war with FrAnoft 
in tho early part of the present century, Mr* Brtxnri 
received £20,000 for hie invention. The method of 
operation by the machines is its follows -.-—The dm in 
first cut into pieces, according to the size bf tlie block® 
required, by a straight saw,, working boriseantoliy ; 
the slices thus formed are cut into rectangular piural* 
lelopipeda by the action of ft vertical eiroulftr - 
called the ripping-saw The piece of wood hi then 
secured immovably to an iron table by the pressure of 
screws, and two perforating instruments* ur/hdfM%. 
working horizontally,' or parallel to the plane of 
table, and at right angle" to each otheiyare applied to 

f .« 


it : one forms the hole from rid® to side, through which 
the pin ou which the sheave revolves is inserted; and 
the other mate a hole forming one extremity of tho 
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chamber, . or befebW Jtl. 

4blook«» 

this 4 mw themselves «» sjupdles, which francs aye #fcfce£ ': 

rapidly supers jtiad 3K)> tli^; ' ■ 

ofirthiqfc* as tha* of the Mock, to enable it to block when the workman motes the bandlcBifc, it the 

r«cMri the ehiwiVi eueoetwive strokes, is regulated by ends of the levers in that direction; .*tid tW borers 
very elaborate and ingenious mechanism. The corners being in rapid motion by their pulieys,pe®etrate the 
of the block are then taken off by a circular saw, ami it wood very quickly. The proper situation far; flkmg 
ia afterwards brought to its OTal shape by what is called the block that the borders may enter atthe right 
the ahapitJff^machine : the grooves in the sides of the points, ia 'determined in this' -manher 
Mock are finally hollowed by the scoring-machine, and E Z, as is shown on the plan, consists Hg» 

the shell iathen ready for the reception of the sheave, rising from the main frame, and va^ni : itka0^ to 
wheifc is ftuihioned by machinery of lees complicated support the socket in which the soreir^Jtttfe.'&'lhtt 
Ih the illustration given upon the pre- double leg three small serews (d ,'fi f) 
ceding page, are figured, — a, the double block ; l, the their heads forming a support, against^whieh ope Side 
tfst^PMoek ; c, the clue-line block ; rf, the long-tackle of the block ia firmly held before the screw F ?i finaly 
block ■} the snatch-block. In order to illustrate as screwed dow n upon it, and holds it fb«t npph ; tsb<» bead 
fully as the limits of this work will allow, we shall now of a screw' (K), which is the aapport of fba %ibgk. 
(frooeed to give a concise description of the several The borer C is made to penetrate ibKcp^tQ^-tha 
miohuies. Iv The rtrtrir/hf crow-cutting *««■ is employed block by a gauge formed from a piece of itOtt, shown 
fbr cutting w into lengths the elm-trees of which the separately at fig. 4. This has a groove in it, throe#)! 
ebeUk of the blocks are to be made. This engine, which which the screw K passes to fix it down to 
operates in almost the same manner as a carpenter’s and a blade (R) standing up perpendicularly jitst be*- 
hand-haw, is only used for the largest trees. The tim- neath the border D, fig. 1, as shown there at JrC. P»e 
bor, previously rudely squared by the chip-axe, is side of the block being pressed in contact Witik this 
pl|paa botiaontally on a low bench, which is situated in blade, while the other side is held agaiokk 
tbti yard, And continued through a window into the screws, determines its situation, so that . tAsia ; ■ ■ 
•awmiil. Ouo end of the tree ia brought, through the form the holes at the exact points required* In tbo 
window beneath the saw, which being let down and same manner, by the gauge R being fixed at 
adjusted upon the place where the log is to be divided, or less distance from the screw K, the border C shay 
cuts through it. The saw follows its course by its own be adjusted to bore exactly through the Centre, 0f the 
weigbtifdooe, but the attendant can at any time lift up side to which it ia presented. The length of different 
the SAW from its work. 2. The ertm-enttiug circular sized blocks is accounted for by 'putting ooDitlil ffif* 
is used for similar purposes as the former machine, ferent thicknesses beneath the head of the screw %, 
fmt is employed for smaller trees. It is a circular saw, which raises the support for the block to the proper- 
whose spindle is ho mounted as to move in any direc- height. The slider I, on which the frame of the 
':tbu parallel to itself; the saw nil the while continuing spindle A moves, is ftrmlv fixed upon the- iusn'^tbe 
in the same plane, and revolving rapidly upon its axis, machine; but the slider Iv for the other apindl® is 
louts the wood presented to it. by means of a handle, formed on the top of a frame (S9), which has a motion 
the attendant workman sets the saw against the aide of on an axis, formed by the points of two screw* (^ T) 
which it partially cuts through ; the saw is then passing through st uds projecting from tho fgama. 
applied to the top of the log, next to the other side, and W hen double blocks are £0 be bored, the points of 
lastly beneath tlie log if necessary. In thia way a saw of the stop-screws m and n are set at a proper distance 
moderate diameter will be found sufficient to divide trees asunder, and the frame being held first toonodf tbiWn* 
■of; very large dimensions. 3. The reciprocating ripping bores a hole for one sheave, and being then turned, 
M«f!. The blocks Hovered by the foregoing machine are over to the opposite stop-screw, forma a aceemd hole 
cut by the present one in the direction of the grain of | at a proper diet unee from the first. The screw 3P has 
the wood, first into two, three, or more pieces, in one a lever (N) fixed upon the top of it, and loaded fit this 
direction, and afterwards iu a direction perpendicular ends with two weights, in the manner of the fly -press ; 
tb the former, bo as to bring the logs to the size re- and the block being held in its true position, ine shrew 
quitted for. the' scantling of the proposed blocks. The ia forced smartly down upon it, and, by the nKunentum 
largest blocks arc sawn or ripped up by thia machine, of the balls, presses very powerfully npotl tho wood. 
the smaller pieces being cut. m the next machiuey, which The blocks being thus bored an. 
are — 4. The . circular ri/ipintpuatc is a circular saw action of-—6. the morlithig-mackine, which is ^nidvthifeed 
with teeth formed in its periphery similar to those of at. Plate XX L, in which a perspective view of this 
apit, saw. It projects partly up through u bench, he- beautiful machine, borrowed from Sir David Btewi»feejr , S 
neath Which it is tired to a spindle. The logs being act Edinburgh EncgclopeFtiia, is given. The mechaMem ie 
against Um saw, ure cut through the length of the grain, put in motion by an endless strap passing Ppttfid » 
and divided into the proper scantling. The wood is drum at A, screwed to a fly-wheel (B;* that regulates 
guided to the saw by a large parallel ruler similar to \ the movement. This drum turns an axis (Dl op tb ft 
those used by draughtsmen. The whole of the above- j extreme end of which is a crank; this has.a-lo^.-.ipbd 
described machines are used for converting the timber. • extending from it up to a joint at ti, sWctviwiMWt# it 
The following series of engines are employed iu shaping ; with a frame (EE) fitted between sliders {& d)i and 
and fitting the cut timber into Mocks. — -K The boring I guided bv n cylindrical rod (F) sliding through a'flxed 
machine* The blocks prepared by the foregoing saws • collar supported by the framing. By this h>eauatho 
ate placed in the machine represented at Piate’XfX., | frame is moved up and down when the axis D rayolVes. 
figa. l and 2, where they have two holes perforated | To ibis frame the chisels are fastened, and pp'crate 
through each in different -directions ; one through the 1 upon the block fixed at G in a carriage (11) ^sliding 
oefitre, ythioh is intended to receive a centre-pin from | horizontally in the frame of the machine. ^ }e * **re 
the slfrave, and its many others as the block is intended ; three screws the same sire as tho screw of thiO honng- 
to have sheaves in a direction perpendicular to the j machine, and each furnished with the aime^^bed *ing ' 
folrmcr. E'igS. Iaud2, Plate XIX., are elevations of this I at its end. This enters the impression by the 
\&$cbfot4s fig- -.3» a»* end screw of one spindle ; fig. 4 is a j boring-machine, so as to fix the block in its proper 
detached view of another portion, and fig. r>, Elate IX., position when the screw is turned : thfe forces tho 
is apUnoftho whole machine, the letters of refer- i other end of .the block against a crossbar of the car- 
efide baihg the same throughout. A B represent two riage, shown separately on the ground at Y. . It has 
•plndleSi turned, by their respective pulleys, a b, and three steel circles or rings (f) fixed to it opposito the 
xflountedin a frame similar to the mandril of a lathe ; both ends of the screw e. Each of these rings includes two 
• borers, C I), formed to edges iu the smaller rings, also made with a sharp edge, ^ ow the 
ttafifier of a Carpenter's oentrebifc. The block marked pressure ot the screw <* forces the Mock against, these 
X is held in ,aia iron frama (E L E) by the end of a rings, eo as to print their imdfcassiou in tlw .wood, and 
being forced on the top of it, and the borers by this means the block ia hold quite fast iuTwwr 
: It by the action of two levers (a G k xiage while undergoing the proces^of mqrgsjiig* 

and h H tl . which ' move on eontrepina fixed in the carriage has a large douMe-wormed aprew fR| attaoh»<l 
frame of the machine at g and h t but at different to it behindhand this is received through a nto*, or 
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female screw, which m fitted to tom round in a fired 
collar, supported by ft b*r extended across the frame 
of tike machine. To tide nut two wheels (a h) ere 
fixed: the former is a large ratchet-wheel, the latter 
& cog-wheel, which hfca a smaller one gearing with it. 
This is fixed on the end of a long axis (K) on the 
extremity of which is » Winch (r). When this ia 
turned round by the attendant, the nut of the screw 
is same time, and the carriage moved 

slowly either backwards or forwards. This motion 
is ouly intended to adjust the carriage to the proper 
point of eonamenoemcnt . The grad uni advancement 
of the blirfiit *0 each cut ol‘ the chisel is produced by 
turning* th# ratchet-wheel^ in this manner : — The axis 
p hm m eccrtitric circle (I) fixed upon it, which, aa 
it revolves, Sets upou a roller (K) fixed in one arm of 
a bent lever, which cannot be wholly seen in the view ; 
the other end of this arm has a rod (m) jointed to it 


Block 


having a tooth in the middle, which engages the teeth 1 a very minute 


ends to receive the chisel % and two shrews to bit* it 
fast in the square holes; at the samw time that this 
keeps the chisels from slipping up and down, it fixes 
them fast to. the frame EE, by drawing the chisels 
forcibly against the cross-bars by moons of the ckmpa 
behind them. The two screws of esoh damp being 
slackened, the chisels are put exactly over the holes 
which are to become sheave-boles, and screwed fast. 
The machine is now put in motion by depressing the 
handle P. This is at the end of a lever, the fulcrum 
of w hich is a pin fixed in the column of the frame at «, 
and a short arm gives action to the end of the lever l* 
before described, so as to put the machine in motion. 
A t the first descent of the chisels they cut down through 
the whole dept h of the holes previously bowl, s o tuito 
give them a fiat side when they rise up. The eeceutrio 
circle I, moving the bent lover and rod «t, turns the 
ratchet-wheel round on both, and advances the block 


of the ratchet-wheel and turns it round a tooth at a 
time as the rod reciprocatos backwards and forwards. 
The extreme end of this rod rests upon a lever (n ), — 
except when it rises up by being drawn over the 
sloping aide of the tooth of the ratchet-wheel, — the 


r towards the fly-wheel, so that 


the chisel in descending cuts a fresh space, and in 
ascending the block advance#. In this manner it pro- 
ceeds with a moat astonishing rapidity through tba 
whole length of the intended sheave-bole. At this time 
the loaded end of the lover o drops off the piece p 


centre of which is a pin fixed in the vertical column off previously adjusted, ami raises the rod »», so that the 
the frame : ifc is held by a second lever (<»), supported j further advance of the block is prevented. Whan tbo 
on a cock screwed on the frame. The opposite end of i boy who attends the machine observes this, he raises 
this lever is made so thick and heav y, that the weight j the handle I*. This stops the machine, as before stated, 
of it is sufficient to raise up n and tn to that the tooth and the boy takes care to stop it when the chisels are 
of the latter will be too high to intercept tbo teeth of i at the highest point, which he effects by a vary dex- 
the ratchet-wheel in its motion. The heavy end of the j terous movement. The finished block' is now cwnaoved 
lever la kept up by a piece of metal fastened to the and a fresh one put in ; the handle r is serewClI back 
side of the carriage at p. The screws which fasten ‘ to bring the block to the proper point, and themanhiun 
this pass through oblong grooves in it , so that it can ' starts and proceeds as before. The backs of the chisel® 
be fixed at different parts along the length of the car- have a smail piece of steel (/) fixed to them, which 
riage. By this means, when the carriage has advanced ; thrusts out the chips which they cut • otherwise these 
as far as intended, the loaded end of the lover O tails « would accumulate and wedge up the hole, so as to 6b* 
oCt tlm piecc p, and disengages the rod m from the j struct the chisel most mater iafiv by filling up til© space 
ratchet-wheel. The fly-wheel and drum, which turn ! behind it. It ha# also two small cutters called jmww 
the machine, are, as before mentioned, screwed to* I at r v, fixed perpendicular to its edge, so its to project 
gttther j but they are fitted on a cylindrical part of j rather before it, being fitted in dovetail notches. formed 
S»e : axis, so as to turn freely thereon when it is not I in the aides of the chisels. These small scribera in the 
repaired to turn the axis D and work tbo machine, ■ descent of tbo chisel cut or scribe two small elefSca, 
A conical wheel (8), having a hollow axis or tube! which include the width of the chip, which will be out 
centrepiece, hr fitted upon the axis 1) so as to slide j out by the chisel in the succeeding stroke. By this 
firedy end wise, but is confined to revolve at the same j ingenious device the mortise cut iu this machine has 
time by fillets inserted into it. The end of the tube of the j its’ sides as smooth as if they wore made by a plane, 
wheel $ formed into a circular groove, which is em- { The back of the chisel is rounded to conform to the 
braced by a forked lever (I.) centred in the opposite hole bored in the bom. g- machine. To adapt the 
aide of the frame. Now, by moving the end of L i mortising-machiue for difleroM-si/.ed blocks, the cross- 


towards the fly-wheel, the conical wheel 8 is thrust 
forward and jammed into the inside of the drum A. 
This exactly fits the wheel, and the friction caused by 
the contact of the two conical surfaces is sufficient to 
work the machine. On the other hand, when the lever 
L is pulled away from the fly-wheel, the conical wheel 
is drawn out from the rigger, and by that means t he 
fly-wheel is detached from the axis, so ns to revolve 
upon it freely without turning it; but to prevent any 
danger of the axis being turned by the friction of the 
fly-wheel upon it, the wheel 8 has another cone formed 
on the back of its rim, the basis of the two being con- 
joined. When the wheel is drawn back, this cone is 
jammed into a fixed ring (M } supported by the frame 
of the machine, so as to be fixed last, and prevent the 
axis from turning. The mortising-machine is used in 
the following manner: — The block brought from the 
boring-machine has the print formed by the screw 
thereof applied to the end of one of the screws at e e. 
If oft© double or threefold sheave-block ia to be mor- 
tised a# shown in the figure, the centre screw alone is 
n»Cd to hold it in ; but if two single sheaves arc to be 
fixed in, then only the outside screws are used, the 
centre one being left loose. By screwing it tight, 
the blotfit .is fixed between the double-circle prints 
before mentioned, on the bar Y, and stops are situated, 
on the same bar. To guide the block to its proper 
position, which is, that the hole bored for the iom- 
mencement of the sheave-hole shall be vertical, eup- 
pos© the block fixed, tbo handle r is turned till the 
hol e . ia - brought benriRh the sliding frame. The 
obiaSScWe now adjusted. These are long square bars 
of ftteel fT T), knd are fastened to the frame by a clamp 
seen separately at X, This goes behind the cross-bar 
of and has two square holes through its . 
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bar Y in the back of the carriage against which the 
blocks aro pressed, can be fixed by notches cut in* the 
frame at one inch asunder, so as to hold all blocks of 
different lengths having an inch difference in each. 
The stops above mentioned to ascertain the position 
of the block cun be fixed upon the cross-bar at any 
point, cither ns to height or position sidewise, in the 
following manner;— Tim piece of iron W (see the 
separate view), with a groove through it, names two 
vertical pieces (rr), at the upper ami finver end of 
which is a knob: these will place the sides of the blocks 
applied against them truly vertical. Two small pillars 
(n n) are fixed to the crossbar of the carriage. They 
hare a piece sliding upon them, which can be fixed at 
any height by screws in the front of the carnage ; so 
that when one is set in the position tor a block bp; W 
held hy one screw, the other will he at the proper placet 
lor the other screw. By these means the carriage 
can be adapted to receive a block of any dimensions,, 
and can guide it to its proper position against the 
print in the cross-bar. The frame E may have any 
number of chisels fixed to it, covreepandiug to the 
number of mortises intended to be cut. 7, The corner 
saw cuts off the angles of the paraUelopipedon which 
have passed through tbo foregoing machines. This is 
a circular saw, shown at. figs. 8 and 9 of Plate XX., 
where fig, 7 is a plan of the bench, fig. 8 a front ©leva, 
lion, and fig. 9 an ©ud elevation. In these A is a cir- 
cular h»w fixed upon a spindle (u), mounted in an iron 
traiuc (B) like a lathe eptndle, wud turned by a band 
round the pulley C. Tim block is placed upon un 
mclined table (I)), which presen ts it to tbe saw, so a* 
to remove a proper portion of the angle, and prepara 
it lor the shaping-engine, which forms the exterior 
surface of the block. The block lodges against the 
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ledge (£) of the table, which guides itwUilstifcifl 
caw n. I t is accommodated for Mocks of different dimen- 
sions by placing wooden rulers of proper. thicknesses 
against the ledge S to brhig it near to the saw. In 
one of these machines the ledge E is fitted with con' 
nee ting bars in the style of a parallel ruler, so that it 
can be fixed at any distance from the saw, but 
always parallel thereto. The saw is fixed in a ebook, 
which is attached to a spindle for sawing, so that it 
can be quickly removed to sharpen the saw. The 
limits of this work preclude our giving in lull an 
account of all the operations of these magnificent 
pieces of mechanism ; our readers are therefore re- 
ferred to Sir I). Brewster's work already mentioned, 
where will toe found a lengthy description, accompanied 
by some excellent perspective drawings of the machines. 
8. The tkaping engine,, which consists of a double 
wheel, and contains ten blocks at one time. When 
these are put in motion, the external faces of the 
blocks pass under the gouges, w hich shape them iuto 
the required form. 0. The scoring engine, the last 
machine of this series, is employed to form the score 
round the block, for the reception of the strap or rope 
by which it is suspended in the rigging of the ship. 
The aoore is a groove deep enough at the ends of t he 
block to receive one half of the rope, but is diminished 
to nothing w here it crosses the pin of the block. With 
this operation the preparation of the shells of the 
block is terminated, after which they are trimmed, 
polished, and finished by hand. 10. The straight wr, 
for cutting the lignum vitro, is a machine somewhat 
aimilarto that already described for cutting the elm 
logs. It is only used to cut out the largest sheaves, 
because the circular saw to be next mentioned would 
not act freely through a large and hard substance. 

II. The circular saw for converting the, lignum vit<r, 
is only used for the smaller sheaves. The revolving 
saw is applied to the outside of the tree, which at the 
same time revolves upon lift own axis, so as to present 
every part of its circumference to the action of the 
«ftv. By this means the saw will cut a tree of nearly 
M great a diameter as itself. 12. The rrot.ru sate works 
similarly to a trepan, having a oentrehit on its axis. 
The piece of wood being fixed before this contrivance, 
the saw outs out the circle, and at the same time bores 
a hole in the centre. 13. The conking engine. This 
machine prepares the sheave for the reception of a 
bcll-metaf bush, or centre-piece, called the conk, one 
of which is fitted into each side of the sheave to sut- 
rotmd its centre pin and avoid wearing. 11. The 
dr it ling- mark in e bears a great resemblance to an ordi- 
nary turning-lathe, which is employed to perforate 
the throe semicircular projections of the conks, at the 
same time drilling through both the coats and the 
wood of the sheave, 16. The. riveting-hammers are 
two small tilt hammers used for the purpose of rivet- 
ing the pins which hold the gun-metal conks into the 
hole in the ah eaves bored by the conking engine. 
16. The broaching engine, where the sheave is fixed 
to a vertical revolving axis, the borer being brought 
down into the hole in the centre of the coaked sheave, 
and broached out to a perfect cylinder. 17. Theft tee- 
turning lathe is a lathe furnished with u sliding re.-t, m 
which the two faces of the sheave are turned perfectly 
smooth, and the circumference made truly regular. 
With this operation is concluded the finishing of t he 
Mocks, shells, and sheaves. The iron pins for them 
have next to be described. IS. The turning lathe, 
where the iron pins are turned with a slide rest. 

III, The polishing engine consists of three steel dies 
fixed in a box and regulated by strong screws, to form 
a triangular opening of any required dimensions. The 
pin being drawn through these dies, and turned round 
at the same time, receives a most violent pressure and 
friction, Which burnishes and polishes the whole of its 
surface in the most complete mannsr. The dies are 
of coarse immersed in oil, to -avoid t he heating <»l t he 
pin or dies from friction. 20 is an apparatus for boring 
large holes in any position, and is used for blocks of a 
size beyond that for which the regular machines are 
calculated * some of these blocks being aa large ns 
fifty-four inches in length, w ith lour sheaves. 21. The 
machine for making dead egeit is a moat ingenious and 
complete machine/ whereby the whole of the article is 
formed at once. The pieces of wood, being sawn to 
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the eiae, have the boles bored through them in the 
boring-machine, lor the reception of the rope which is 
to be reeved through them. The angles are next re- 
moved by the corner saw. The nieces of wood are 
then placed in this machine, which shapes them, and. 
cuts out the score round them. htr. Tomlinson, in hi# 
Cyclopadiu of the Useful Arts, states that ‘♦the num- 
ber of machines employed in making the blocks is 
forty- four. These are divided into three sets, so that 
three sets of blocks, of different sixes, may be pto-„ 
c ceding in all their stages at the same time, although 
in some of these stages one machine operates at the 
same time upon two, or even ten blocks. *111# different 
blocks made by these machines are aa follows Thick 
blocks, four varieties, -single sheaves, double sheaves, 
treble, and fourfold. The sizes of each variety are 
| from four inches to twenty-eight inches in length ; but 
[only the first three varieties are wholly made by the 
machine, the. fourfold being chiefly made hy band. 
But their sheaves are entirely formed by the machines. 

These make about 72 sizes 

Thin blocks are the name as the above, 
but with narrow sheaves: these are 
from six to twenty-six inches in length. 48 M 

Clue-garnet and due-line blocks, of pe- 
culiar construction, introduced by the 

inventor of this machinery 10 „ 

Sister-blocks..^,., 20 ,/ 

Top-sail sheet -tolooks 20 „ 

Fiddle, or viol blocks 24 „ 

Jack-block 20 tt 

Total 214 M 

The number of block-shells of different sizes made by 
each machine is thus stated The first set of machines 
makes blocks from four to seven inches in length 
at the rate of *< v ~en hundred per day. These have 
wooden pins, The second set makes Mocks from eight 
to ten inches in length, with iron pins at the rate of 
five hundred and twenty per day. The third set makes 
blocks from eleven to eighteen inches in length, with 
I iron pins, at the rate of two hundred per day. — Total* 
fourteen hundred and twenty per day. This collection 
of machines is one of the most ingenious and complete 
ever invented for forming articles in wood; so that 
not only blocks, but other articles in wood, can be 
produced, the machines performing most of the prac- 
tical operations of carpentry with the utmost accu- 
racy and dispatch. The largest timber can be converted 
and sawed up into any scantling by several circular 
and reciprocating saws adapted to various purposes. 
Some of the operations performed by the smaller 
machines are boring, mortising, turning in wood and 
iron, riveting, drilling, broaching, burnishing iron 
pins, &c., operations which were formerly supposed 
to be chiefly or entirely dependent on the skill and 
dexterity of the workman. These machines are set 
in motion by n steam-engine of 32-horse power, which 
is also used for various other purposes in the dock- 
yard. . . . Brunei was engaged in completing this 
system from September, 1302, to June, 380$, his allow- 
ance during that time being one guinea a day. Such 
was the importance attached by tbe Government to 
this invention, that, a complete set of duplicate ma- 
chinery was erected in the dockyard at Chatham, and 
kept in constant readiness for action, in case of any 
accident to the machinery at Portsmouth. Hitherto, 
however, the duplicate machinery has not been wanted. 
The machinery was constructed by Messrs. Maudsley. 
of tbe Westminster Hoad, Loudon. Thu framing of 
the machinery was of cast iron, and those parts ex- 
posed to violent and rapid motion wore of cast steel.*' 
The construction of blocks, which at first sight appears 
a very simple operation, which any workman in wood 
could perform with facility and accuracy, is in reality 
a very nice bit of mechanical work. The parte must 
all be fashioned and fitted together with the greatest 
possible accuracy, in order that, when put together, 
they may work with ease and accuracy, — a circumstance 
of considerable importance in working a vesst-; 
to the time of Brunei’s invention, block-making by 
hand formed an important trade .— 'Ref Sir Item 
Brewster's Edinburgh Envyclopivdia ; Eng, Cgelopaata 
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Blockade, Baw of 


—Arts and Sciences; Tomlinson’ s Cycfopmlite of ihe 
Usef ul Arts. 

Bio c k, in Com., a heavy piece of timber . 

Block and Block in maritime language is used 
when hauling any tackle, halyard, or the like, to which 
two blocks belong, the two meet and touch, so that 
they can be hauled no farther. 

Block-Batter* in the military art, denotes a 
wooden battery ou four wheels, movable from place 
to place, whereby to fire en larbft, or over the parapet, 
xlte term is sometimes used in galleries arid easements. 

BiocK-BitVSH, in Her., a hunch of knoeholm, or 
bastard myrtle, formerly used by butchers to clean 
their blocks. It forms a part of the armorial bearings 
of the Butchers' company. 

Block-Carriage, in Artillery, is a carriage used 
for the conveyance of mortars and their beds from 
one place to another. 

Blockade, blok-aitl', in Mar., the close observa- 
tion of any port or harbour on the seaboard of an 
enemy's country, to prevent the entrance and egress 
of vessels engaged in commerce, or an attempt, to 
relieve the beleaguered town by the introduction of 
tnen or provisions. It is effected by stationing men- 
of-war at a short distance outside the blockaded port. 

— In Mil., towns and forts that, arc difficult of invest- 
ment and regular approach by trenches, through being 
situate in a eommanuingposition on a hill or eminence, 
are blockaded by being surrounded with a cordon of 
works or redoubts established on the surrounding 
heights, at, the distance of half a mile or more from each 

other, according to circumstances and the nature of, ^ - , s 

the country. The great object in both cases is to j the blockading vessels to abandon their position for 
atarve the inhabitants aud garrison into submission, j while ; and another, when notification of a blockade 
and thus effect the reduction of the place besieged. ! has been given to neutral states, and supported by 
Sometimes a 'blockade must be carried on by sea and j the investment of the enemy’s ports by vessels of war. 
land at the same time to render it complete and ef.ll- > In the latter case, all states arc obliged to respect the 
eienfe ; but the term is more particularly applicable to i blockade until jtn official report of the raising of’ the 
the investment- or watching of u port by ships of war. j same has been received ; and this should be made by 
l he following is the definition ol' the word blockade, j t he blockading power immediately after the cessation 
in the words of Sir \\ iiuam Scott, after winds Lord i of hostilities, although no means exist, by which anv 
Stowell A blockade U a sort of circumyallation i power may be called to account for neglecting thfa 
round a place, by which all foreign connection and j observance. Vessels belonging to neutral states, that 
correspondence in, as far as human power can effect j happen to be in any port with their cargoes already on 
it, to be entirely cut oil." A summary ol the thief j board before notification of the blockade has been 
points in international law affecting the relative, rights j made, are at liberty to quit the harbour, even after 
of neutrals and belligerents in the case of the blockade | notification bus taken place, under certain reatvlct-iniw ; 
of the coast of one belligerent power by another, will j but they must not take in any additional cargo, nor is 
be found below. j it admissible for the master to make any purchases at 

Blockade, Law or.— The law of blockade, as j that port, except what nmv be absolutely necessary for 
affecting the rights of neutral states which arc j tho maintenance of himself ami his crew. After noti- 
iw airy way connected with that belligerent power ficiUion of a blockade has been made, it is mauiiestly 
whose ports are closed by another that had declared I breach of blockade lor a vessel to attempt to enter c 


may be engaged in carrying in munitions of war and 
provisions ; and the power insisting on freedom of in- 
tercourse be giving moral support, at least, to the 
enemy’s cause ; thus frustrating the designs of tho 
blockading power to a certain extent, and perhaps 
thwarting a more speedy settlement of the quarrel that 
might ensue if the blockade were strictly enforced amt 
observed by all parties, whether directly or indirectly 
concerned. That a blockade may be really effective, 
there must be a sufficient number of ships surrounding 
the port to rende” the ingress and egress of vessels 
either impracticable, or attended with danger of cap- 
ture or destruction. It is not sufficient. for one power 
to say that if has notified the blockade of the ports of 
another power, and to leave those porta unguarded by 
man-of-war ; if so, the right and privilege of capturing 
any vessel which touches, or even has touched, at any 
port thus nominally blockaded, which a belligerent 
closing the ports of another power asserts, would bo 
unlimited and insupportable. Such a blockade would 
be merely nominal, and any neutral power would be 
justified in taking no notice whatever of a mere notiil- 
cutiou, unless supported by the means of currying the 
same into effect by an armed force. Au effective 
blockude depends, therefore, on the actual fact, ac- 
companied by » proper notification of tho same. A 
mere notification, without armed vessels stationed at 
the ports which are closed, has been already stated to 
be useless. There are, theu, two kinds of' blockade : 
one, without notification, which ceases on the with- 
drawal of the ships from the blockaded port, unless 
caused by accident or a mere change of wind, obliging 


> attempt to enter or 
come out from say closed port. Any vessel may be 
lawfully captured which is approaching the harbour 
with the view of running the blockade at sonic con- 
venient opportunity ; and some assert that a vessel 
may even be taken and condemned which has just set 
sail from a neutral port with the intention of entering 
a port of the enemy's, although it. would be a difficult 
matter to prove that such was the intention of the 
master, as well as the owners of the ship and cargo, 
unless the belligerent power effecting the capture had 

.. . -- - * fr always j managed to institute » system of espionage at the port; 

attended with serious injury to the commercial inter- ! from which the vessel bad sailed/ and at the other 
course between neutral states and the power or powers principal ports of the neutral state to which it be* 
whose ports are closed. As soon as a blockade is noti- 1 longed. \Y hen any neutral vessel has managed to run 

. until it has reached 

it may take shelter ; 
j again leaving that 
port, until the cessation of hostilities lifts caused the 
blockade to be raised. When a neutral ship is cap- 


war against it, is one of the most intricate subjects in 
international law, owing to the difficulty of dot ermining 
on the one bund to what extent belligerents shall be 
restricted in tho exercise of the rights of war as far as 
neutrals are concerned, and, on the other, to what 
limits neutrals may proceed, in their relations with the 
country whoso ports are blockaded, without bringing 
themselves under the power of its adversary. A decla- 
ration of war made by one power against another, 
accompanied by an official notification of the blockade 
of the ports of one or both of t he belligerents, is always 


tied, all intercourse between the power whose ports ! the blockade, it is liable to capture 
tire blockaded and neutral states is at once stopped ; j its own port,' or an v other in wliicln 
but. a certain time is given to allow ships belonging to ' but it is still liable* to be taken on 


neutral states to clear out of the blockaded ports with 
the cargoes they have already taken on board, and for 
the merchant vessels of that power to return home 
prior to tne dote from which a strict observance of the 
blockade commences. For any power to take steps 
to render intercourse between an enemy’s ports anil 
nbutral /States /impracticable, is perfectly consonant 
with justice, evem though such an act be attended with 
loss and detriment to the commerce of such states: 
and it is equally fair and right to consider any vessel 
that attempts to enter an enemy's port, after notice 
o^-IbqJblocbade hasSieen given, in the light of an 
oneiirjr 0 ship, and to treat it accordingly; or to pre- 
vent any other power from holding direct intercourse 
with that whose ports are dosed, as the neutral vessel 
290 


tured in an attempt to violate a blockade, or after 
having done so, it must lie taken by the captor to the 
nearest harbour in which a prize-court, is sitting, to 
determine the legality or illegality of tho capture, na 
the case may be. If the capture prove to he illegally 
made, the owners can claim an indemnity for deten- 
tion, and any injury done to the cargo"; but if it 
can be satisfactorily 'proved that a sufficient block- 
ade of the enemy's porta exists, and that some 
actual breach of the bjpekude has taken platf* with 
the knowledge and connivance of the master and 
owners of tho ship ami cargo, the vessel and Ha 
contents are formally condemned and sold for tho 
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benefit of the captors; if, however, it can be proved 
that the master of the ship is alone implicated in the 
breach of the blookade, while the owners of the cargo 
with which bis vessel is freighted are not in any way 
privy to or cognisant of the offence, the cargo is given 
up ; while, oft the contrary, if the owners of the cargo 
can be proved to be the only partie* # tlmt are guilty, 
and that the master or owners of the vessel Lav© not 
intentionally violated the blockade, the cargo alone is 
taken and the vessel restored. It is perfectly lawful 
for neutral states to carry on intercourse with a block- 
aded port by any inland means of communication, and 
their vessels may laud their cargoes at the nearest 
port belonging to some neighbouring power, and 
transmit the goods overland. The law of blockade was 
carried to its highest pitch, and enforced with the 
utmost rigour and severity, during the struggle between 
Franco and Great Britain, in the early part of the 
present century- The emperor Napoleon issued his 
famous decrees of Berlin and Milan in 1806 and 1807, 
by the former of which all vessels trading to British 
ports were declared subject to capture ; and, by a 
supplementary deere**, that any vessels whatever, hot 
possessing certificates from tho French consuls at the 
ports from which they sailed, that no part whatever of 
the cargo which they bad ou board was British ; and 
further, all countries were prohibited from trading 
in British productions or manufactures of any kind 
whatever. The English government retaliated 'by the 
*' orders in council," lh07 — IS 09 ; but this restrictive 
policy with regard to neutrals proved so injurious to 
the trade of this country, that it was subsequently 
abandoned, in compliance with Urn representations of 
the merchants of London and the large mercantile 
towns, who had petitioned for a repeal of these orders. 
The present acceptation of the law of blockade may 
be considered to bo founded on the clear and lucid 
judgments delivered during this period, and up to the 
dose of tho war m 181 r», by Lord Riowoll, then Sir 
‘W illiam Scott, in his capacity as prcaideut of the High 
Court of Admiralty. A alnlemeut- of the laws affecting 
the right of belligerents to ncarch vessels belonging to 
neutral states suspected of carrying “ contraband of 
war” will be found elsewhere. '{See Seakcjj, Eight 
OF.) — lief. Wheaton’s Elements of I liter national Law; 
Hazlitt and Iloehe’a Manual of the Lain of Maritime 
Warfare; English €yelopa'4ia-~- Arts and Sciences. 

B toe into rffr, blok-kous, a work of defence, formed 
principally, as the name implies, of logs of timber. It 
may bo built by itself, in which case it may be looked 
on as a small independent fort ; or it. may be situated 
in the interior of field-works, when it becomes a. re- 
trenchment, used for the same purposes as erections 
of a somewhat similar nature culled blindages. (See 
Blind Aim.) The blockhouse is generally built in 
countries where there is plenty of timber, and in situ- 
ations where light artillery cannot be brought to bear 
directly upon it. It is for the most- part of one story 
only, aud rectangular iu form. Strong timbers are 
fixed in the ground perpendicularly at the angles of the 
blockhouse, to which the sides arc attached, formed of 
horizontal logs strongly fastened together, and pierced 
at a convenient height with loopholes, from which a 
fir© of musketry can be kept up against assailants. 
It is generally surrounded with it ditch, the earth 
taken from which is piled against the lower part of 
the building, and used to form the roof, bping heaped 
on an interior covering of logs and faggots." The ditch 
is useful in preventing the close approach of the enemy 
to set fire to tho blockhouse. The entrance, if in the 
aide, is .protected by blindages ; but it is generally made 
in the roof, and entrance and egress obtained by means 
of a ladder. If an upper story be added to the block- 
house, it is usually built so tliat its four aides overlook 
tho angles of the lower story, being parallel to its 
diagonals. This enables the defenders to direct their 
fir© against any pne approaching the angles of the 
lower story, which are necessarily out of the line of 
fir© directed from its faces. When the roof is intended 
to resist artillery and to be shell-proof, it must be 
made of earth well rammed together, at least four feet 
in thickness. The American backwoodsmen and 
trappers have found these log-forts of great service in 
their conflicts with the Indians ; and they arc very skil- 
ful iu constructing them, Sometimes the blockhouse, 
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which, in its simplest form, is about eighteen or twenty 
feet square, assumes a more important character, ana 
is erected for the purpose of resisting artillery. In this 
case it is built with re-entering angles, which permit a 
flanking fire of musketry to be kept up to defend the 
sides of the work, and the walls are made of a double 
row of upright timbers about two or three feet apart, 
with th© intervening space filled with earth. 

Block-Ship, in Mar., an old ship which, having be- 
come useless as a sea-going craft, has been utilized as a 
defence for great porta or arsenals. Themany and rapidr 
improvements that have taken place. in naval archi- 
tecture have caused a largo number ot English war- 
v easels to b© unavailable otherwise than ae block-ships. 

Block Tin. — This term iB applied very erroneously 
to the hotter qualities of tinned iron; but it really 
means the impure quality of metallic tin, the pure kind 
being called grain-tin. 

Blood, bind (Sax. Hod ; Germ, hint; Lftt. sanguis), 
a red fluid circulating through the heart, arteries, and 
veins of animal bodies, serving for the nourishment of 
all their parts, and the support of life. This nutritive 
fluid, called scientifically the liquor sa7iguini* > consist* 
firstly of water, holding, m a dissolved condition, fibrin©, 
albumen, potassium, and sodium, together with phos- 
phoric acid and other substances; secondly of cor- 
puscles, or globules, which float; in the liquor sanguinis. 
When drawn from the body, the blood undergoes a 
remarkable change. By degrees 4 it gelatinises, and 
forms spontaneously coagulum and serum. Coagulum 
consists of tli© fibrin e and the corpuscles ; serum, of 
wafer, albumen, and the various saline matters. Tb© 
corpuscles arc of two kinds — red and white, the red 
being the more numerous. In man, a red corpuscle 
varies in size from of an inch to of an inch. 
The discovery of the globules of the blood is duo to 
Liftmen hoeelt and Malpighi, whose researches were 
made soon after t he microscope was invented. Blood 
is termed arterial or venous, according to the vessel in 
which it circulates. Arterial blood is a florid red, with 
a stronger odour and less specific gravity than tho 
venous fluid. Venous blood is of a dark purple. The 
scarlet, or arterial blood, which is one degree warmer 
than venous blood, owes its colour to its undergoing 
contact with atmospheric air in the lungs; it circulates 
in the pulmonary veins, the left cavities of the heart, 
and the arteries, by which it is distributed to the 
different organs throughout the body. The dark purple 
blood circulates in the veins, in the right cavities of 
the heart, and the lungs. {See Circulation of Tina 
Blood, Respiration.) There is, again, a difference 
between arterial and venous blood in respect to the 
gases which they contain: the first holds a supply of 
oxygen, the second is rendered impure, by the carbonic 
acid with which it is loaded . {See Artery and Vein.) 
Blood is tho product of the elaboration of chyle; it 
acquires all its nutritive and life-giving qualities in 
respiration. By means of the arterial vessels, it 
penetrates to all the organs, distributing nutrition to 
every organic tissue. It is, moreover, tho principal 
source of animal heat; from it, also, the secretive 
organs derive their various products, such as saliva, 
Idle, urine, &e. The average quantity of blood in an 
adult man has been calculated at U8 lbs. or pints. It 
has been shown that the composition of the blood 
undergoes a change in various diseases ; and, after 
repeated bleedings, the number of corpuscles becomes 
permanently diminished. The colour, as well as tho 
compoiitum of the blood, varies in different sections 
of the animal kingdom : red in the Vertebrates and 
A nuclides, it is white and transparent as water in 
Insects and Crustaceans ; bluish-whit© in Mollusea, 
yellowish in Hnlolburiatis and some other Inverte- 
brates. This diff erence in colour arises from the cor- 
puscles, which arc red in some cases, and in others 
white or straw-coloured, or bluish-white. The tem- 
perature of the blood of various animals, according to 
the researches of Rudolphi and Tiedemann, is _■ 
Peg. of Fahrenheit. 

Great Titmouse JJI55 

Swallow. iTY* 5 

Ducks and Geese 106 to 111 

Common Hon } « *» }» 
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Gull * .. 100 

Bat .. 306 

Bquirrel ,, 10S 

Ox. 104 

Ape 103 

3)og 101 

99 to 103 

Elephant. 06 

Horse 0821 

MAh #8 

•The chemical constituents of blood, when in a healthy 
condition, are, — albumen, fibrin, lne run tin or colour- 
ing matter, pleio, stearic, lactic, phosphoric, sul- 
phuric, and hydrochloric acids, in. combination 
with soda, potash, am- 
monia, lime, magnesia, 
and a snmU portion of 
phoBPhorized fat. The 
blood also contains oxy- 
gon, nitrogen, and oar- 
home acid. In consider- 
ing the chemical consti- 
tution of the blood, it 
may he regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts,-— 
the liquor wntguinix, and 
the blood corpuscles 
floating therein. The 
liquor sanguinis is com- 
posed of serum, holding a small quantity of fibrin in 
solution. The following table of the composition of 
these two parte of the Mood is based on the analyses 
of Schmidt and Lehmann, and is a modification of 
that quoted in Miller's Elonenls of Chemistry, vol. iii. 
p, 689 

Specific gravity of blood corpuscles, l*(!33r>. 
Composition of Blood Corpuscles. 

Water CSS 

Solid constituents — 

Harumum ... 16*75 

Globulin and ceil membrane 282*215 

Pat . 2 31 

Extractive matter 2-GO 



c© 0 iS 0 


blood courtrscxis. 


Chlorine . 

Sulphuric acid 

Phosphoric acid 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Oxygen 

Phosphate of lime 

Phosphate of magnesia . 


1-tWG 
0'lWfi? 

i-m 

3*323 
1-052 
0*607 
OlU 
0078 

Specific gravity of liquor sanguinis, 1*028. 

Composition of Liquor Sanqvinis. 

Water 602-00 

Fibrin 4*05 

Albumen 78*3:1 

Pat 1*72 

Extractive matters 2 -sh 

Chlorine 3*61 % 

Sul phuric acid 0*113 

Phosphoric acid 0*101 

Potassium 0*323 

Sodium.. 3*311 

Oxygen 0 .103 

Phosphate of lime 0*31 1 

Phosphate of magnesia . 0*222 

Taking the blood as a whole, Liebig gives its component 
parts as follows 

Witter 80 

Solid matter 20 

The solid matter, on being incinerated, gives 1$ to H 
per cent, of ash, which consists of one-half sea-salt, 
one -tenth of peroxide of iron, and the rest of lime, 
mogueein, potash, soda, phosphoric acid, nod carbonic 
acid. ( For a 'description of the chemical substances 
obtained fVom blood, :t>ee Hx«ms, H/ematoidik, 

»nd 0no*PXrrN.) — Lief- Todd's Cychpadia of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology ; English Cyclopaedia — Arts and 
Sciences. «** 

BlflfeV (tp Mttnf.). — The uses of blood in manu* 

factures wind pally as a manure (see Mantra us) ; ^ __ m 

Us value, m litis instance, consisting iu the amount of i besides the grand master. 
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phosphates contained in 4; and as a cheap source of 
albumen for calico-printing. An effort has barn made 
by M. Broechierri to utilise the nutritive portions ol 
the blood of Animals, by reducing it to a dried and 
concentrated state. Combined with flour, the erswsa- 
mentum, or clot of blood, 1 b made into light cakes and 
biscuits, and* by the addition of sugar, into delicious 
bon- bona. Thc’larger masses, preserved without flour 
or sugar, form the basis of soup of a very nutritious 
quality. Blood is also employed, in conjunction with 
other « nimal substances, in the munufuotnru ol pruBtaate 
of potash. (*SVe Potash, PitussiATjs or.) 

Blood* Baptism. — I u the early Church, when any 
one suffered martyrdom without having been baptized* 
he was considered to have been blood -baptized 1 and 
hence martyrdom was termed blood -baptism. When 
baptism was regarded as essential to salvation, mar- 
tyrdom was also considered us giving a title to heaven, 
from Matt. x. 39, and similar passages. 

B I.OOC, CokIUM'TTON OF. ( »S'C(? ATTAINDER.) 

Blood, Eatixg or.— Under the Old Testament 
dispensation, the eating of blood was forbidden to the 
Jews; and in apostolic times the gentiles are ex- 
horted to abstain “ from things strangled and from 
blood*’ (Acts xv. 20) ; but this last seems to have been 
advised in order to meet the prejudices of the Jews of 
that period, who were contending that the gentile* 
should be commanded to keep the law of Moses. F or 
some centuries after, the Christian church continued 
to abstain from blood ; and w hen it was alleged against 
them that they were in the way of drinking human 
blood, they replied that ir was not lawful for them to 
drink even the f lood ofuniimiis. After the 4th century, 
however, the injunction came to bo considered aa 
merely of a temporary character, and so ceased to bo 
binding. 

Bt.oon-Fi.owtR. (Sit* IIjfman Tiers.) 

Blood- H o use. (>See ilousti.) 

1L.oodhou.su, hUd hound. (blood; and Dan. ?mnd t 
hound) ( Uh «/* a dog of such, exquisite 

and peculiar scent, us to bo able to folioiv the trail, for 
many mile*, of any body bearing about it traces of 
fresh-shed blood . The genuine bloodhounds are large, 
strong, ami hroad-cboinl ; the upper lip large and 
pendulous i the general colour a deep tun. mocked, with 
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a spot of black over each eye. Formerly this creature 
was used in recovering escaped criminals. Such mat- 
ters, at. least, in England, have become traditions of * 
past age, and tlm instincts of the bloodhound have 
been turned to the more human® and profitable bu&meae 
of the chase. 

Blood of Gun SAvior u, woe an order of knighthood 
instituted in Mantua, by Duke Vincent Gon^aga, in 
16'.#, on the occa.ii. m of the marriage of hi» son with a 
daughter of the duke of Savoy. The name wo* 
derived from the belief th%t the church of St. Andrew, 
iu Mantua, contained drops of our Saviour's Wood. 
The number of knights was restricted to twenty. 
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Blood- root 

Blood -xoot. {See SxsratrxvAHiA and Hjemodo- 

BlCSH.) 

Bloodstoitb, blwdfston#, a variety of chalcedony, 
of m fine dark-green colour, variegated with small 
bright-red spots; whence its name. It is also called 
heliotrope. Being very hard and compact, it is highly 
valued by neaUengravers, the devices engraved upon 
it being much sharper and finer thus those engraved 
on other stones of a Bimilar kind. Hrcmatifce, a brown- 
red mineral, consisting of sesquioxide of iron, is some- 
times erroneously called bloodstone. 

Bloom, bloom (Bax. Mama, a mass or lump), a mass 
of iron that has undergone the first hammering, called 
the blomery. After this process it requires many 
more hammerings or rollings to render it suitable for 
the use of the smith. 

Bloom, in Faint., is a term applied to an appear- 
ance upon pictures which resembles the bloom upon 
the peach or -plum ; whence, the name. It is probably 
due to moisture in the varnish used in the painting, 
and may he got rid of by hot camphine being sponged 
over the surface of the work, afterwards placing the 
painting in the sunshine to dry. 

B loo m ax Y, bloom* -d-re, the name by which the old 
iron furnace was called. 

Bloomekihm, bloom' -er-ixm . — In the year 1S41I, Mrs. 
Ann Bloomer, a lady who had been an active promoter 
of the Woman’s Bight » movement ’* in America, ap- 
peared iu New York dressed in a novel and fancitul 
costume. It partly resembled the male attire, and 
consisted of a jacket with loose sleeves, a skirt which 
descended a little below the knee, and a pair of Turkish 
trousers. The grounds upon which Mrs. Bloomer ad- 
vocated this alteration in ladies' dress were, that since 
they had resolved to take their places in the world, 
as fellow-workers with men, they might not to ..wear a 
dress that prevented free muscular action. Only 
a small number of ladies follow ed the example, of Mrs, 
Bloomer, and those only of the most: strong-minded 
class. Those who were timid and prudent declined 
to brave the unpopularity and ridicule which the 
dress brought upon its adherents. Nevertheless, the 
name of bloom erinm attached itself to the prinri- 

S les which actuated all who belonged to the Woman’s 
lights movement. The first, convention of this move* 
* men! whs held in New York, about a year alter the 
costume appeared, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Lucre tiu Mott. If had for its object the more liberal 
education of females, advocated their being brought 
tip to trades and professions, and their rights to the 
social and political privileges possessed by the other 
eex. In New York, the Sibyl, a monthly journal, is 
« till devoted to the advocacy of a reform in ladies’ 
dress; and the editress, a married lady, suid several 
contributors, wear a modification of the Bloomer cos- 
tume. It is very a wfc ward-looking and ungraceful. 

Blouse, blows (Ft\), a loose sack -like frock, made of 
coarse partially-bleached linen, and worn as an over- 
garment by workmen and peasants in France. The 
piece ot attire called in England the “ smock -frock *' 
bears a close resemblance to the blouse- It is prineb 
Hilly worn by waggoners, brewers’ draymen, and farm 
abdurera. The butchers of England, the south of 
Scotland, France, and Germany, all wear the bine 
blouse ; France, however, is t he country w here it is 
most universally worn, as, indeed, France is the 
country where It was first adopted : for it is nothing 
else than a modification of the soy on of the Gauls. 
Under the empire of the first Napoleon, the rural and 
citir.cn militia wore the blouse. The French workmen 
wear it of different colours, but a white blouse is 
always put on as Sunday dress. A kind of blouse, 
made ot better material than the English smock-frock 
or continental blouse, is often adopted by tourists. 

BliOW-F mJbW-JU ( Ang.-Sax .) (tiarcophaya carnaria ; 
Or. mr.v, flesh, pint go, 1 cat). — A dipterous, or two- 
vrioged insect, of the lam. Museidex, of which the com- 
mon house-fly is the most familiar example. The blow- 
fly, which is very common in Britain on heaths, in 
gardens, &c., has a, hairy body, with wings that have 
nn expanse of an inch. The face is yellow, the thorax 
gray with three small stripes, and the abdomen is dark 
brown, which in certain li»ht8 has n bine tinge, and 
is covered with ehming yellow spots. The eves are 
■always widely separated in both sexes. The larvae of 
Still 


Blowpipe 

the blow-fly feed upon the flesh of animals, either living 
or dead. Sometimes they are found in meat, the car* 
casses of dead animals, the bodies of living earthworms, 
and very often upon sheep. The maggots eat their 
way into the skin of the sheep, which soon die, after 
suffering great torment. Some parts of England are 
more infested with these pests than others, and their 
appearance requires the most untiring attention, of 
the shepherd. Many blow-flies are ovoviviparous, 
the eggs being hatched within the body of the insect, 
and their reproduction is very rapid. There is a 
part icular species of this genus which haunts buriab* 
vaults ; it is called Sarcophaga mortua. 

Blowing -Maciijn ks, Mo'-iny, ara contrivances, 
of various kinds, for producing and maintaining a 
strong current of air for increasing combustion in 
metallurgical and other processes, requiring intense 
heat. The simplest form of blowing-machine is the 
ordinary domestic bellows, which is m principle quite 
inapplicable to metallurgical purposes, from the stream 
of air being intermittent. By enlarging it, and adding 
to it an additional expanding chamber, by the rising 
or falling of which a constant stream of air is main* 
tnined, we get. the ordinary smith's bellows. This 
kind, however, is apt to wear out quickly, and has 
been entirely superseded in all cases where a strong 
ami steady blast is required. The principal kinds of 
blowing-machines used for blast-furnaces are these:— 
The first is simply an air force-pump, worked either by 
water or steam-power, the air being alternately drawn 
into and expelled from large cylinders : these generally 
force the air into a large air-chest, from which proceed 
tubes to different parts of the factory, leading the 
blast to various forges or furnaces. The blast is turned 
off or on by taps inserted in the tubes near the fire- 
place. In’ another sort, of blowing-machine, much 
used in iron-smelting, the blast is produced by a series 
of fans, which revolve at an enormous rate, sucking 
the air into a tube connected with an air-chest, aB in 
the preceding im Another kind, in common use 
on the continent and in America, is called the i cater- 
blowing engine, or trombe. Water, : n a finely-divided 
state, is allowed to fall down a tube, the sides of which 
contaiu a series of holes. In falling, the water draws 
with it a great quantity of air, the accumulation of 
which causes a draught: the action is analogous to 
that of the wind produced by a shower of rain. There 
are several other descriptions of blowing-machines, 
but. the above are the most important. 

Blowpipe, bio* -pipe , an instrument need by work- 
ers in metal for soldering on a small scale. It consists 
essentially of a conical tube, eight or ten inches long, 
t he interior diameter of which varies from half an inch 
to aw aperture the sisse of a pin-hole. At an inch or so 
from the small end, it. is bent at right angles. It is 
employed by workmen to direct the flam© of a lamp, 
(generally formed of a bundle of rushes dipped in tal- 
low), upon the port ion of solder they are using. Itaets 
by in ere tiring the iulensity of the beat of the flame, in 
the same manner that the current of air driven through 
a blast-furnace causes intense combustion of the fuel 
employed, by increasing the supply of oxygen. In 1738 
it was first applied to chemical purposes by Swale, a 
Swedish counsellor of mines. By the usn of the 
blowpipe there is scarcely a mineral the constituents of 
which may not be easily discovered- This is effected by 
combining a small portion of the mineral wit h a flux, 
and observing the, colour produced, by noticing the 
©fleet of heat alone on the mineral, or by reducing it 
to the metallic state by means of charcoal, carbonate of 
soda, or some other reducing agent. The blowpipe 
has of late years become an indispensable adjunct to 
the laboratory ; and the excellent treatises ou itfe uso 
by Berzelius, Platt ner, and others, show how much it 
is valued by chemists of the greatest eminence. The 
chemist's blowpipe is n modification of that used by 
the jeweller. The most ordinary form is Ur. Black’s, 
which consists of a straight conical japanned tin-plhte 
tube, two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the largest 
end, which is closed, and one-third of an inch wide at 
the narrow end, which is open. A small pipe is adapted 
to the tube at an inch from the broad end ; to this is 
attached the jet, containing iPhole the size of » pin, or 
smaller. By this modification the moisture produced 
by t he breath, winch in the common form is ejected aft 
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II H poured though the tuba into the flame, is col- 
lected end retained in the lower part of the conical 
tube- It is necessary that the 
hole in the let should be per- 
fectly smooth and round, other- 
wise an irregular blast is pro- 
duced. The lamp used with 
the blowpipe is a simple cylin- 
drical gas-tube, about one- 
fourth or one-fifth of an inch 
in diameter; or an oil lamp, 
with a large wick cut slightly 
Blnnting'awfiy from the operator. 
The method of using the blow- 
pipe is very clearly described 
by Dana, in his “ Manual of 
Mineralogy/’ He says, “ It is 
necessary, in using tho blow- 
pipe, to breathe and blow at the 
same time, that the operator 
may not interrupt the name in 
urderto take breath., . . Let the student first breathe 
» few times through his nostrils while his cheeks are 
inflated cud his mouth closed. Alter this practice, let 

him put the 
blowpipe into 
his mouth, and 
he will find no 
difficulty in 
breathing ns 
before, while 
the muscles of 
the inflated 
cheeks are 
throwing the 
air they con- 
tain through 
the blowpipe. 
When the air 
is nearly ex- 
hausted, the 
mouth is n gain 
filled with air 
METHOD OF TJStirG THE BLOWPIPE. from the nos- 
trils, without 

interrupting the process of blowing, 1 ’ To understand 


the management of the blowpipe in analytical opera- 
tions, it is necessary to study the properties of fhe dlf- 
erent parts of a flame. On examining a clear candle- 
flame, it willbe found to consist ofthe following parts t— 
the bright blue base, merging into a nearly colourless 
flame surrounding the mass of burning carbon, Hitldn 
which is contained the tallow' or wax absorbed by tfo© 
wick, apd converted into a gaseous state by the iWaat. 
On directing the current oj air through idle flame, 
about the eighth of an inch above the wick, it becomes 
much elongated, and, owing to the quicker combustion 
of carbon, much less luminous. The long flame will 
be seen to consist of two parts,— one bluish, the other 
yellow, at the junction of which is the point of greatest 
heat. The blue portion of the flame has the property 
of withdrawing oxygen from bodies submitted to its 
action, and is thence called the deoxidizing or reducing 
flame. The yellow portion, having a contrary effect, 
is called the oxidizing flame. Deoxidation or reduction 
is produced in the greatest perfection by Using a small 
orifice, and by keeping the substance under exami- 
nation surrounded by the flame, so as to defend it from 
the action of the atmospheric air. Good practice is 
obtained by fusing a piece of tin, the size of a pea, on 
charcoal, and submitting the melted globule to different 
arts of the flume. By varying the strength of the 
last and the position of the globule, much experience 
will be gained in reducing or oxidizing, as the metal 
shows instantly, by its brilliance or dulness, which of 
the two actions is going on. The chief articles used 
in blowpipe analysis are— charcoal, well burnt and 
rettv hard; platinum wire, as thick as a stout 
orsehair; platinum foil; and hard glass tubes, both 
closed and open. The principal re-agents are carbonate 
of soda, black flux (which see), cyanide of potassium, 
borax, niicrocosmic salt (phosphate of soda and am- 
monia), all in fine pow der. A strong solution of nitrate 
of cobalt is also useful. The first four are used as 
reducing agents ; the last four for producing character- 
istic coloured beads or flames. Reductions are gene- 
rally performed on charcoal supports. The beads are 
formed by dipping the end of a platinum w ire turned 
into a hook intft tho powdered flux, and fusing it in tho 
flame two or three times, to insure the bead being 
colourless. If it is at all coloured, some impurity must, 
have been taken up. Having procured a colourless 
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TABLE OF BLOWPIPE ItE- ACTIONS. 



Borax. 

Mic. Salt. 

lied. 

Oxide . 

JZed. 

Oxide. 

Potash . 

Colourless 

Colourless 


Colourless, 

>» 

H 

M 

II 

Violet, 

Yellow (hot). 
Brown (cold). 
Blue. 

Brown-red (hot). 

fioda 

Baryta 

Strontia 

Dime... ......... 

Magnesia 

Bilieic Acid ... 
Manganese ... 

Iron 

' Cobalt 

Jfickel ......... 

Ziae ............ i 

' jrWl 

a 

H 

»* 

It 

»* 

»» 

Green { 

Blae 

it 

M 

II 

•• 

»* 

Violet 

» 

»» 

*» 

t* 

»* 

Red (hot) 

Yellow (cold) 


Blue 

Blue 


Violet (hot) 

Colourless 

White enamel 

Rod-brown (cold) ... 

Colourless 

Yellow (hot) 

Or in change., 

White enamel 

Grey 

White enamel* 
Colourless. 

it 

Green, ” 

(heart (hot). 

Blue (cold). 
Yellow. 

Volatilized. 

Reduced. 

Colourless. 

Rad-green (hot)* 
Green (cold). 


Cadmium 

| Grey ” 

Colourless (cold) 

Yellow- white.. 

Colourless 

Colourless f 

Biamtrth ...... 

Cranium 

Copper 

flflver,. 

Grev Tt , fr . 

npAAii J 

Red (hot) 

Green 

V/TPtH 1 

Opaque red . { 

Grev 

Volatilized 

Yellow (cold) 

Green (hot) 

Dark-green (hot) 

Red-brown (cold) 

Enamfl 

Blue-green (cold) ... 
Enamel , 

Mercury ...... 

Volatilized 

Volatilized 

Piattnatn 

Reduced. 

Reduced 

Red tifi-d 



■ .......... 

Colourless and reduced 
Reduced and volatilized 

Green 

Colourless, or enamel 
Colourless 

Yellow-green 

Unchanged ... 

Atofegaony ... 
Chromium ... 

Reduced and^platilized 
Colourless | 
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bead* moisten it slight]/, dip it into the assay , and and papers relating to trade and finance, the estimates 
re-fuse it in the oxaaiang or reducing flame, as ro- and accounts of public moneys, the votes andprooeed- 
quired. Wires are cleaned by melting off as much of inga of the liouse, public bills, Ac. The papers fljfhip. 
toe glass as possible, and afterwards soaking them session are arranged so that they may be bound np 
in water. The preceding table from Plattner gives in regular order, and have an index, by means of which 
the Reactions in the two flames, with microcosmic any paper may be at once found. General indexes 
salt and borax, of the more common metallic oxides, have also been published ftrora time to time, extending 
It will be noticed that the alkalies, earths, and silicic over a series of years. The blue boohs contain an Ox- 
acid give colourless beads under all circumstances, traordinary amount of information in all departments 
Their presence is generally tested^ by the colour im- of legislative inquiry; — in law, history, the privileges 
parted bv them to the flame. For more particular of parliament, negotiations with foreign powers, said 
details, the student is referred to Plattner s treatise every variety of statistics. These are* however, so 
on the Blowpipe, a work of wonderful completeness, mixed up with much that is of little or no value, that 
Potash moistened with hydrochloric acid gives either they are in a great measure buried. The statistical 
flame a purple tinge ; lithift, red ; soda, yellow; stron- returns, in particular, are by no means so useful AS 
tia, crimson ; lime, red, but feebler than strontia; they might be made if they were prepared in a regular 
magnesia, with solution of nitrate of cobalt, red; and uniform manner. They are moved for at different 
alumina, with nitrate of cobalt, blue. Baryta cannot times and for particular objects: one dates from 1st 
be detected easily with the blowpipe. Ammonia is January, another from 6th April; one calculates the 
easily discovered by gently heating the suspected sub*- value of exports by the official, another by the declared 
Stance with caustic lime, and holding near it a rod or real value; one ehows the gross, another the net 
dipped in hydrochloric acid. If ammonia is present, revenue; one includes the United Kingdom, another ex- 
characteristic white fames of chloride of ammonium tends only to Great Britain. In order to obviate in 
are produced. (For the other uses of the blowpipe in some measure thc-fse defects, the statistical department 
the laboratory, nee Furnaces and Glass-blowing.) of the Board of Trade was formed in 1832, for preparing 

Blubber ,f)luh'»ber (Aiip.-Sax.),the fat of whales and regular accounts of the revenue, commerce, and toavi- 
Other large sea-animals. Properly speaking, it is the gation of this and other countries. With a view farther 
adept of the animal, and lies immediately beneath the to improve the character of parliamentary returns, 
skin and over the muscular flesh. In the porpoise the printing committee, in 1811, suggested— “1. That 
it is a firm and fibrous mass, usually about an inch every member be recommended, jiefore he gives notice 
thick; in the whale its thickness is generally six of a motion for a return, to consult the librarian of the 
inches; about the under lip it is two or three feet House of Commons ; 2. that, after the order for are- 
thick. The quantity of blubber yielded by one of turn has been made by the house, the librarian do 
these animals is generally from twenty to thirty tons, prepare, when necessary, a form, to be submitted to 
from which from fifteen to twenty-two tons of oil may Mr. Speaker for his approval, and that such form shall 
usually be extracted. The use of t he blubber to the be forwarded, with the order, in the usual manner; 
animal seems to be partly to poise the body , and render 3. that, before any return which has been presented to 
it equiponderant to the water, partly to keep the water the house shall be ordered to be printed, it shall be 
at some distance from the blood, and so prevent chill, inspected by the librarian and approved by Mr. 
and partly to reflect the hot steams of the body, and Speaker.** These recommendations have since been 
so redouble the heat; since all fat bodies are less repeated by the printing committee. The heavy ex- 
sensible of cold than lean ones. pense incurred in printing is another great objection 

Blub, hloo (Bax. Ilea; Ger. blau), one of the pri- to the present system of preparing the blue books, 
tnary colours. {See Colour.) A great variety of blue Many maintain that properly-prepared abstracts would 
pigments are used in the arts*, they are obtained be in finitely more useful than the reports as at present 
* from both mineral and vegetable sources. Prussian issued. “I speak from some personal observation/* 
blue, one of the most generally used, is made from a says Lord Stanley, “when I say that, at a cost hardly 
mixture of pr us si ate of potash and a salt of iron, greater than that of those desultory, fragmentary, iso- 
Indigo is also much used when dissolved in snlphuric luted returns, it would be possible to present to the 
e* acid. The Covenanters, in Scotland, chose blue for nation such a yearly resumS of administrative statistics 
their colour, in contrast to the rod of the king's troop- as should, to a very great degree, supersede the pre- 
era; aud at the battle of Bothw ell -bridge their standard sent system (if system it can be called) of moving for 
had a deep edging of blue. From that time blue was returns as and when they aro wanted. , , I think a 
adopted by the Whigs as the distinctive colour of their statistical department desirable, instead of a statistical 
party : hence the term true blue.** After the land- branch in every department; because the former 
mg of William 111., orange, or buff, was added to the method gives better security for unity of plan, and 
blue, in compliment to the house of Hanover ; aud because the work will be best done by those whose 
these two colours have been retained bv the liberal sole and undivided business it is .’*— -Speech at Hritidk 
party ever since. The cover of the “Edinburgh Be* A*»ociaf.ion t 1858. , 

view,” aud the banners at contested elections, arc Bluebottle-Fly. {See Flesh-Fly) 
examples of this party feeling. Blue -nu east ( Motacilla rnecica), One of the English 

Bluubkaku, Moo’-beerd, is the name of a well-known names of a pretty bird which forms the link between 
old French tale of Action. The hero of the story is a the. redstart and the lapwing. It resembles both birds 
Chevalier Raoul, who had a blue beard, whence his closely, and is sometimes called theblue-throated robin, 
designation. In order to test his wife’s curiosity, he in- and sometimes the blue-throated redstart. The blue- 
trusts her during his absence on a journey, with the key breast is found in the same countries where the red- 
ofa chamber which she is by no means to enter. Unable breast is found, and particularly on the borders of 
to stand the test, however, he discovers on his return forests. It is very rare in this country: in Ysrrell’e 
What she has done, and puts her to death. Several ** British Birds" mention is made of four cases in which 
other wives share, the same fate, until the .seventh, blue-breasts have been shot in England. The song of 
who is rescued, by her brothers when about to bo put the blue-breast is very agreeable: it resembles two 
to death ; and Bluebeard is slain. The German author voices, — one deep like the humming of a violin string, 
Tieck has worked up these materials into a drama, and the other soft, like the sound of a flute. Tho bluo- 
eutitled “Phantasus.** . breast builds its nest in bushes and in tho holes of 

Bluk-Biuw {Siffluz nialiif). — An American bird, trees, and lives upon flies, worms, and the larvse of 
Closely resembling in its habits the English robin. t insects. It is also said to feed upon elder-berries. It 
Blub Bools hi a name frequently given to the re* lays six eggs, which are of a greenish-bine colour, 
ports and other documents printed by parliament. Blue-coat School. (See Christs Hospital, 
from their being usually covered with blue paper. The London.) 

practice of printing their proceedings was first adopted Blue OopBeb, o fine blue mineral, consisting Of 
by tho House of Commons in 1081, and since that time sulphide of copper. It is also known as indigo-copper, 
they have increased and extended, till now the printed Blue Copperas, sulphate of copper, so called to 
papers of a session sometimes occupy 60 or 70 largo distinguish it from green Jftpperas, which is sulphate 
folio volumes. 'They comprise reports of committees of iron. (See Copper, Sulphate or.) It « a»0 
and commissions of inquiry, colonial reports, accouuts called blue vitriol and bluo-atonc. 
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Bt-tri? Downs, a name commonly given to a privi- variegations, leaving large open oval spaces tiftbo 
leped ciassof beggars in Scotland, who were king's ground -colour at regular internes, Bona W© been 
bedesmen, end received a small royal bounty. reported, by credible authorities, as reaching the enor- 

Blub John, a name given by ncrmera to the blue mous length of thirty feet ; and it is no uncommon 
vwn&ty of Derbyshire or fiaor spar. It occurs in thing to read of their reaching sixty -feet in length, 
cubical crystals or in granular crystalline masses, and Indeed, if we go back to the period when Some 
is much used for mslung fuses, cups, and other orna- was a great city, we shall read of one that bad ifwlair 
ments. lt is found principally at the Blue John mine on the shores of the Bagtados, and that measured » 
at Castleton, in Derbyshire, and in the lead-mines of hundred and (treaty feet in length. All the weapons 
Alston Moor, in Cumberland. {See Fluor Span.) the army of Begums was able to bring against the 
This material is daily becoming Bc&rcer. It requires monster Mere of no avail, and it was not akin till it 
gveat sfriJHn working, owing to its brittleness. had destroyed several batt alions, and the siege-engines. 

Blur M ANTJ.it, the heraldic title of one of the pur- loaded with ponderous stones, were levelled against 
smvatrta-at-arayi attached to the Herald’s College, it. It is certain, however, that this boa, if not a pure 
(ifijw TtrastTVANT.) invention, has been lengthened outrageously. Actually, 

Blue -Stocking is a name given to a female wbo the boa constrictor possesses enormous strength, 
gives herself up to learning and literature, to the neg- appetite, swahow, and powers of digestion. They have 
hwSt of her womanly duties, and makes a show of her been known to swallow whole goats and pigs, beginning 
acquirements in a pedantic manner. The name ori- the prey at the muzzle and gradually sucking it down, 
ghaatod in London about 1780. It was much thefashhm In December, 1801, a boa constrictor, confined in lb© 
At that time for ladies to have evening assemblies, Jardin des Plantes, swallowed the blanket provided for 
Where they might mingle in conversation with literary its warmth, and, after retaining the indigestible meal 
and other distinguished men. An eminent member of for four weeks, disgorged it : it died shortly after- 
these societies was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wards. There ure several other of the boa species, 
wore blue stockings ; and such was the excellence of besides ths above. The spotted boa (Bua ncytcde) of 
his conversation that, when absent, the ladies were South America, the ringed boa (Boer. ceHchriu) of the 
wont to say, “ We can do nothing without the blue same country, the embroidered boa (/lea Phrygia) of 
atockings.^ Hence these societies came to bo called the East Indies, the canine boa {Boa canina), and the 
Blue-Stocking Clubs. — Ref. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, garden boa ( Boa hortulona) . The embroidered boats 
BLUE-BTONS.—Sulphate oF copper. {See Blue Cof- supposed to be the most splendid of the tribe; it is 
Y3B3U.S.) about four feet long, the ground-colour is white, the 

Blub Tits. {See Tits.) back tinged with golden-brown, while along the whole 

BlueVerditer, a fine blue pigment, with a slightly of the upper part is a series of black variegations bear- 
greenish tinge, prepared by precipitating the hydrated ing a striking resemblance to embroidery, 
oxide of copper from the nitrate of copper solution Bo ah, bore, the male of swine. {See Hog.) 
left as a by-product in silver-refining, by means of Boar, \Viu> (Sue serqfa ).— All the varieties of the 
potassa. Care must be taken to add uu excess of useful gen. Sue that are now seen in civilized countries, 
potassa, other wiee a basic Balt of a different colour is owe their origin to the wild boar, which is a native of 


produced. Blue verditcr is much used bv paper- nearly all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. It 
Stainers and artists, but its use as a pigment should be w as formerly a beast of chase in the woods of this 
avoided, as it is verv liable to turn black w hen exposed country, and, at the present dav, it is hunted in India 

w-.iv,. .._j ’ ... V » - t. ■ ,, 


by paper- nearly all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. It 
should be w as formerly a beast of chase in the woods of this 


to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. and in many parts of Europe. It is generally more 

Blur Vitriol. — Sulphate of copper, (See Blur gaunt and bony than the common hog, and its nius- 
Coffbbas.) cular strength is greater. When about a year or two 

Bluff, hhif (Ang.-Sax.), & high bunk, almost per- old, the hide has a yellowish-brown hue ; but, in time, 
pandicular, projecting into the sea j si high liauk, pre- this changes to a dark brindled grey. There is a fine 
Renting a sharp front. soft hair, of a woolly nature, next the skin, between 

Bluing, the process of heating steel or iron until it t he bristles. The snout of the wild boar is rather 
assumes a blue tint. {See Steel Manufactures.) longer than that of the common hog; but the chief 
Blunderbuss, btuu'-der-bu* (Ang.-Sax. blunder, difference lies in rke savage disposition of the former 
«nd Du. but, a tube), a short fire-arm of large calibre, and the extraordinary length of his tusks. Thofe- 
widening towards the muzzle, adapted lor discharging males are mild, except when their young are attacked, 
many bullets at once, so that, without any exact aim. The tusks of the wild hour are long, curved, and sharp, 
there it) a chance of one or more of the bullets hitting and are capable of inflicting severe and fatal wounds, 
the. mark. # After they art live years old, however, these tusks 

Blushing, blueh'-ing (Dan. llusxen, to blaze or begin to turn up, and are not Mich formidable weapons, 
glisten), is a sudden suffusing or reddening of the Button says of wild boars : “ These animals, when thiy 
fkce, excited by a sense of shame, confusion, or sur- have young, form a kind of flock, and it is upon this 
prise. It is produced by an increased flow of blood alone that their safety depends ; when attacked, tho 
lotto the capillary vessels of the face and neck • and largest and strongest- front- the enemy, and by pressing 
besides reddening, it creates a sensation of heat in a* i round against the weaker, force them into the 
those parts. It is occasioned by the mental shock centre." On account of the excitement and danger 
Sating upon the brain, and, withdrawing the nervous connected with wild- boar hunting, it has been at all 
energy which ordinarily contracts the muscular coats times a very' favourite sport. The ancient Homans 
of the bloodvessels of tnese parts, whence the blood is used to hunt them on foot with large spears. It* later 
permitted to flow with greater violence through the times, William the Conqueror punished, with the loss 


Tsssels.— Ref. Chambers » Encycloptedui. 


of their eyes, all persons convicted of killing the wild 


Boa Constrictor, ho' -a con-xtric'-tor . — This enor- boar, the stag, or the roebuck. (See Hog, Bus.) 

SHOOS reptile i» found in the interminable marshes of Board, lord. (Sux. hard, a tabic; Fr. bureau), i§ & 
tftm Oumea, and other hot portions of the American term usually applied to certain individuals who, in a 
continent, in India and the Indian islands, and in collective capacity, arc intrusted with the management 
Africa. The branches of the upper and lower jaw of of some public office or department. Thus, the lords 
this creature, as well as the bones of the palate, are of the Treasury, the commissioners of customs, when 
armed with recurved and pointed teeth, forming four met together for the transaction of the business of 
NOWS ?above and two below. The pedicle of the low er their respective offices, ure st vied the Board of Trea- 
jaw is movable, which itself is almost wholly suspended Leury, Board of Customs. It is also used to deaignuta 
toapother bone, analogous to the mastoid, attached to the persons appointed by competent authority to 
theekoH by muscles and ligaments. The branches of manage any private business or speculation, — -as a 
the lower yaw are not united, and those of the upper bank, railway, or such like; the directors of which 
mw are attached to the inter-maxillary bone only by are styled Board of Directors. 

ligaments, so that these animals can expand the mouth Boarding, bord'-ing, an expression applied to the 
sufficiently to swallow bodies much larger than them- attempt to curry an enemy’s vessel by assault. It was 
jwslves-wThe ground-colour of the boa is most frequently of frequent occurrence ditSring the war with France, 
AjpeUowiSh-greyj and disposed along the entire length in the early part of the present century. After tfca 
m the back is a series of chain-like reddish-brown cannonade and fire of muykatry has continued foa 
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Boardia«-3?ik© 


some time, and the contending vessels have drifted 
closely together, in the course of tb© Action, an oppor- 
tunity is sought to attach the ships together by means 
of grappling-irons. A party of Beaman and marines, 
alraad&tola off for the purpose* then spring on board 
the ©nwrav’s shin, and a furious hand-to-hand encounter 


the enUby’s ship, and a furious hand-to-hand encounter 
takes place, with cutlasses, pistols, and pikes, which 
is speedily terminated by the success o» repulse of the 
attacking party. As the French soldiery dreaded to 
eroes bayonets with the English troops during the 
Peninsular war, and turned as soon as they were near 
enough to see the eyes of the approaching human 
avalanche, so the French sailors could seldom with- 
stand the irresistible rush and hearty cheering of the 
British as they swept the decks of their paralysed 
defenders, and drove them pell-mell below. Boarding 
is generally adopted by privateers in the capture of 
merchant vessels. It is thought by competent judges, 
among whom is Sir Howard Douglas, author of a work 
entitled “ Warfare with Steam,” that boarding will be 
as much resorted to when steam vessels of war approach 
closely to each other in an engagement, as in the 
smart frigate-actions of former days. It is therefore 
recommended that all vessels should be well provided 
with the accessary appliances for attack by , and defence 
against, boarding, tor the latter of which a plan is 
suggested of barricading the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, to afford means of continuing resistance, should 
the main deek be carried. But in conseguence of the 
results of the battle of Hampton Hoads ( March 9, 1862 ) , 
between the Merrimac, of the Confederate States navy, 
and the Monitor, of the United States navy, both iron- 
clad ships, heavily armed, and protected with iraD 
shields and defences, under cover of which the guns 
worked, which battered each other with heavy ord- 
nance for five hours without material injury os either 
side, an entire change in naval warfare and tactics 
must take place ; and as low iron ships, with cupola 
shields, on Captain Coles's plan, in which the men who 
navigate the vessel and work the guns are out of sight, 
will now take the place of wooden ones in our own 
navy, as well as in the navies of all maritime powers, 
it is manifest that boarding can never again be put in 
practice in vessels built on these principles, but that it 
must be numbered amoDg the traditions of past 
times, 

BoABDitro-PiHit, in Mar., a weapon formed of an 
iron spike fixed on an ashen staff, used by sailors in 
boarding an enemy’s ship. It is frequently called a 
huff -pike, from its having a much shorter staff than 
the whole pike. 

Board of AmriUALTT. — A department of the 
government which has the management of all matters 
connected with the royal navy. It exercise® the powers 
which formerly were vested in the lord high admiral ; 
and its members are styled the “ Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralt y.” They are six in number ; and the 
first lord is always n member of the cabinet. It is the 
first lord that principally exorcises the powers of the 
office. He is to all intents and purposes the lord high 
admiral, the other lords acting merely as his advisers 
and council. It is he that is held responsible in par- 
liament for the conduct of this branch of the public 
service. Of the five junior lords, four are always naval 
or tea lord®, two of them generally admirals, and the 
fifth is a civil lord. This board has the management of 
everything connected with the navy, both in war and 
in peace. By their orders ships are built, repaired, 
sold, or broken up ; put into commission or out of com- 
mission ; armed, stored, and provisioned ; employed at 
home or on foreign stations. Repairs, alterations, and i 
improvements in the dockyards are under their direo- j 
tion; and all inventions and experiments relating to i 
naval matters are laid before them for approval. All 
orders and instructions to officers emanate from them; 
nnfi all official returns from the fleet, and every practi- 
cal detail respecting the condition and discipline of the 
ships, are addressed to them. All naval honours, pro- 
motions, and appointments emanate from this board ; 
And by their recommendation all pensions, gratuities, 
and superannuations are granted. Under the six lords 
ar© two seoretacies-m-chicf, who manage the daily 
work of the office. The lords of the Admiralty resign 
with the ministry,— an arrangement that gives rise to 
many evils. The salary of the first lord is £4*500, and 
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We official residence Is • the •• 

Each of the junior lords has a salary of 
I and an official residence, or, in lieu thereof, £200 addi- 
tional. , : :V. v 

Board of Ord wahcb.— A department of the fotet^- 
ment, which has now been abolished, but which had 
the management of all matters relating to the Artillery 
and engineering corps of the British army. It ckm- 
si a tod of the master-general of the ordnance, who was 
usually a distinguished military officer, and who, in all: 
matters connected with the discipline, regulation, and ' 
distribution of these corps, exercised supreme autho- 
rity ; the surveyor-general, the clerk of the ordnance, 
and the principal storekeeper, all of whom held their 
appointments under the great seal dufing pleasure. 
During the Crimean war the defects of this board 
became very manifest, and it was accordingly dissolved, 
and the duties of the master- general distributed among 
the different departments of the War-office. 

Board of Trade and Plantations.— A department 
of the govern ment which may be said to have originated 
in 1660, when Charles II. erected two separate coun- 
cils, one for trade and another for plantations. After 
sundry subsequent changes, the present department 
was established by order of council in 1786. In reality 
the board is r permanent committee of privy council, 
constituted for the consideration of all matters Spe- 
cially relating to trade and the colonies. It consists of* 
a president and vice-president, appointed by the quean 
in council, and certain other members, who have ear 
officio places at the board. These are the lord chancel- 
lor, the first lord of the Treasury, the principal secre- 
taries of state, the chancellor and the under-treasurer 
of the Exchequer, the Bpeaker of the House of Com- 
mons, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, paymaster 
of the forces, mast er of the Mint, and such officers of 
state in Ireland as are privy councillors in England. 
Th i prudent and vice-president form nominally the 
board, and transact on their own responsibility oil 
such general duties as relate to the trade and com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, and advise with the 
other departments of the government upon these 
matters. They also superintend the conduct of all 
bills and questions before the parliament os relate to 
commerce, and exercise some control over private hills 
so far as the protection of the public is concerned. 
Another department has also been added to the Board 
of Trade, — that of the regulation and control of rail- 
ways. They appoint inspectors of railways, approve 
or "disallow by-laws, and require detailed returns of 
traffic and of the rates charged. They have also the 
general superintendence of all matters relating to 
merchant ships and merchant seamen. A department 
for the collection of statistics was formed in con- 
nection with this board in 1832. The president has a 
salary of £2,000; the vice-president, who is also pay- 
master-general, has for both offices £2,000; and toe 
two join t secretaries £1,500 each. 

Boards, Sacred, were small pieces of wood, which 
were struck together for the purpose of assembling 
the people to w orship, before the use of bells. Tu some 
Homan Catholic countries such boards ore still em- 
ployed during Passion-week, as the noise of bells is 
considered to be unsuitable for the occasion ; and they 
return to the bells on the first day of Easter. 

Boar-Fish (Crrprov),* fish of the Dory fam., winch, 
takes its name from the resemblance borne by its 
month to the snout of the hog. Its fins ore covered 
with rough scales* and it has ho spines along the dews 
sal or anal fins. The eyes are very large, and placed 
far forward. It is of a carmine colour, lighter below, 
and with seven trans reran orange bands on the hack* 

It is a well-known inhabitant of the Mediterranean* 
and is very rarely seen on the British coast. Its flesh 
is of poor quality. 

Boar's Head, in our ancient customs* was the first 
dish on ChristmaB-day, and was carried up to the prim* 
cipal table in the hall with great state and solemnity. A 
carol which was Rung on this occasion was u foaosm 
(See Christmas.) 

“ The bore’s head in hands bring I 
With garlandes fby and rosemary } 


I pray you all eyoge merily, 
Qui eerie in conoivio . 



The bore’m head I understande, 
is the obefe servyce in this lande j 
Loko wherever ft be faude, 
Servitecum eaniico. 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and laase, 
&*>x this hath ordayned our stewarde. 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The bore's bead with mustarde." 


three tons. Many lives have been saved by the use of 
this apparatus. ■" 

Boatswain, bote' -Hint a warrant officer in a ship, 
who has charge of the boats, aaila, rigging, colours. 


anchors, cables, and cordage. It is the busmee&of this 
officer to soiamon the orew to their duty* wpsaist 


kuib ui»u oru»ynea our Biewarae, . ... r. . : ~ 

To chere you all tliis Chriatmiuae, with hia nmtcs.ro the norkrop of the »M>., ; - - , 

The bore's head with rmi.twri.. •* Boatswain*. Mate is an assistant to the boatswain 

4“® 6or» a bead with mustarae. in all the nboY«.roenti<rofddnti«.. withacdi»gWM!*ble 

^ BOA** bote (Sax. corf), a small vessel propelled on addition of inflicting all punishments to which the men 
the water by rowing or sailing. There are a great are subjected. 

*inattT kinds of boat®, the construction and machinery Bonur^-ssT. (See Lack.) 

gf which are very different, according to tho purposes Bon stay, bob'-M, in Mar., a rope used to confine 
« are uitended. Thus, they are occasion- tho bowsprit downwards to the stem or cutwater, and 

ally slight or strong, sharp or flat-bottomed, plain or to counteract the force of the stavs of the foremast, 
ornamented ; as they may bo designed for swiftness which it draws upwards. It is fixed by passing ©no of 

burden, for deep water or shallow, for sailing iu I its ends through a hole bored in the lore part of the 

narbonr or at sea, and for convenience or pleasure. cutwater, both ends being spliced toget her, so as to 

P Boatbu.l , bote' -bill make it twofold, or like ttio link of a chain. A dead- 
( Cancroma cancro - eye is then fixed in it, and a lanyard passed through, 
phnga) t an inhabitant which communicates with another dead-eyo upon the 
of Cayenne, Guiana, bowsprit. This is then drawn extremely tight by the 
and Brazil. It is help of mechanical powers. 

about the size of the Boc, Bock-land, or Booxlakd, in the Saxon time, 
domestic hen. Its was w hat we, at the present day, call freehold land, or 

beak resembles a land held by charter ; and it was by that name (listin* 

boat reversed, hav- guished from folk-land, which was copyhold land, 
ing a strong keel- Boos's Law, bodet'-law, in Astron., an arithmetical 
like ridge down the formula which approximately expresses the distances of 

middle of the upper the planets from the suu. Kepler led the way to its 

mandible, The food discovery in an attempt to find a general law by which 

and general habits thedistancesof the planets from the sun were governed, 

oi this bird place it by showing that there was an undue space between the 

_ , among the herons, orbits of Mars and Jupiter, in comparison with the 

boatbill. It chiefly lives by the relative distances of the planets from the Run, This 

y> , . . . . . , . Sides of rivers. caused him to conjecture that- a planet hitherto nn» 

j e A * i aD i ,ron hook, with a sharp observed really existed, having its orbit between those 
•pike on its hinder part, fixed upon a long pole or shaft, of Mars and Jupiter ; and in 1772, this formula, known 
^L t r h ? ^ 0f * whlC V a a * JOat ,na J* either as Bode’s law, was enunciated by Bode, who boldly 

hookanvthingto conhn* the boat in a particular place, declared that Kepler's idea would be found to bean 


or push her off with the point. 


.... - . actual fact. The law itself is ns follows: — Supposing 

fc* f ns a severe punishment inflicted 4 to represent the distance of Mercury from the sun, 

by the ancient I ersiana on capital offenders, in t he the distance of the other nlunets is obtained bv addin? 


' >Pcie ° t Pcr8 ^ ns ou ^spitid offenders, in the I the distance of tho other planets is obtained by adding 
condemned person being laid j to this number a geometrical series, of which 3 is tho 
■ 9 having hts hands stretched first term, increasing by the ratio 2. Thus, the dis- 

a ° v. e ^} 8 - de had another boat tanccs of tho planets from the sun are respectively 

vJL P 9 “ ead bemg left out through a hole represented as follows ; and, for the sakeof comparison, 
In » h ’I V™}?™ they fed him, the actual mean distances from the sun are given in 
* i " ere ^red in the excrements ho another column, calculated on the supnosition tliat. tho 

nSdhto bl ™\ conm, ,™ d hl « bowels, distance of the earth is represented by 10. 

attd so caused his death, which usually took place in Actual 

•bout twenty days. Name of Plajost. Distance according Mva* 

Boating.— A boat is managed or propelled by either „ r lJot e 9 DixUme. 

Mil* or oars. When tho art is pursued by means of Jfercury 4 = 4 3*87 

wttoj it is termed yachting; when the propelling power if"®* **y ••*+'* = 7 7'23 

is that of oars, the art is termed rowing (See Kow- ^ 10 harth 4 -1- (3 x 2) = 10 10*00 

itro and Yachting.) Mars 4+ (3 x 4) « IB 15*23 

Boat, Life-. (See Lifeboat.) Supposed Planet > 4 . 

Boat-LOWebing Appabatcs.— E very ship of war T (asteroids) J 4 + (.} x 8) - -8 2B -A 

carries along with her boats for particular services • Jwp^er 4+ (3 x 3B) = 52 52‘03 

•nd every passenger-vessel is compelled bylaw to carry ® afcu: ’ n 1 + * M) ~ 1< K) 93*,3fi 

• certain number of boats. The ropes and puUeyB used i' nu,us 1 + < :i x fit ) ~ 101*83 

in Jetting down these boats from the cranes or davits Ne P tuu ® 4+ (3x123) as 288 300 00 


^ i nar mere muBt be some truth in the system above 

b t * W formerly lowered were given, is proved by the discovery of the BUtv-nine as. 
SSoe of tu J <m teroids (tee AsTEuorns) since 1800, which flUthojplacc 

VV ‘enho^had to be lowered m that Kepler supposed to be occupied bv a planet. There 
extrieatint^ * P d,fhcul} ^ “no very great deviation from the numbers arbitrarily 

hey of r n ca P H,z r d lft ’ d down * wceptin the ease of Neptune. The satellites 
JJL/if* Laom?** /rietion «n^’ C i? antS # l °*° ! he . wh,ch ^volve round,! upiter and Saturn follow a similar 

and t .Kynaston s dm- law in their respective, distances from their planets. 
^Bv the fomw 1 U tempt ! ! lt # Bodies, Hboulab, W'-ws.taGeom.., a tern, applied 

o¥l* b«at*l h dp^r^J\ f? i a “ re ^ llttte to five solids ■ as the icosahedron, with twenty regular 

pentagonal fofies; the dodecahedron, with tweWtrian. 
Clifford s gular faces ; the octalicdron, w,i h eight triangular faces ; 
S£^ ]£!\Tu!! U ? n d a- y ShlpB Qf 1 vvar j r ^ c cube, or hexahedron, with six square faces *, and 

j?. STM f ^ 0r “ t “ bedro »- with four tmognto 

mlStart J ir»s qtttcldwMd steadily ltomans aca^. These instilments were made not only 
towered by pne man. into the i water, a distance of 40 of metal but also of bone, wood, and ivory. The fashion 
feet. The boat, the men, and the gear weighed nearly of fastening up the hair behind by means of the bodkin 



stall pret-ails iti Ituly and parts of Germany. The tern 
iWcTfcitt at the present time, more particularly 

' toe sharp pointed instrument 

•.••••• rm -. ^ used fair piercing holes in cloth. 

jOSSEShu Formerly the term was given 

iM SPI sPffh to a dirk or dagger; and in 

fihakapera, Hamlet is found 
earing “ WhoVoold bear the 
rS9BISw whips and scorns of time ; The 


• I oppressor's wrong, the proud 

vp^%5H2*r man's contumely, . . . . when 

H \ he himself might his quietus 

I muke with a hare bodkin." It 

/ i» also the name of an instru* 

•" — ' ment with an eye, for drawing 

bodkin. tape, thread, or ribbon through 

a loop, &c. 

Bodlk, or Boddlb, bo 1 ' del, an ancient Scottish 
copper coin, of the value of two pennies Scots, or the i 
third part of a halfpenny sterling. It is said to have] 
been named after a master of the mint of t he name of 
Bothwell. 

Bodleian Lijuury, bod'-le-.yn, the public library of 
the university of Oxford, bo called from Sir Thomas 
Bodtay, by whom it was restored in 1597. He pre- 
sented to it a large collection of books purchased on 
the continent, and valued at £10,000. Other collections 
were sent in to such an extent that the old building 
Soon became insufficient to contain them; and a new 
wing was added to it. by Sir Thomas, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid in 1010. He also on hia death, 
in 1012, left a considerable estate to the university, in 
lands and money, for salaries, repairs, and new books, 
Among the more important collections that have since 
been added to it tire those of the carl of Pembroke, 
John Selden, Archbishop Laud, Sir Thomas Roe, Sir 
Kcnelm Digby, General Fairfax, Richard Gough, and 
Francis I)guco. The library has also been largely 
increased by purchases, and* bv being entitled to a 
copy of every Work printed in the United Kingdom. 
At present it id estimated to contain about 2*15,000 
printed volumes, and upwards of 22,000 in manuscript. 
All members of the university who have taken a degree 
are admitted to the use of the library; and literary 
persons properly recommended are also allowed to 
consult the books. No books arc allowed to be taken 
out of the library. It is open between Ladv-day and 
Michaelmas from 9 in the morning to 4 in the after- 
noon, and between Michaelmas and Lady-day from 10 
to 3. In terms of a statute passed in 1850, a reading- 
room has been at tached to the library, open throughout 
the year from 10 in the morning to 10 m the evening. 
—Ref. Memoirs of libraries, by Edward Edwards. 

BODY, bod'-e (Ang.-8ax.), a term very variously 
tiffed. In Phys. it denotes a solid, extended, palpable 
substance of three kinds ; as a soft body .—one which, 
yielding to a blow, undergoes a change; a hard body, — 
one which remains unaltered after being struck ; an 
elastic body, — one whose form changes upon being 
Struck, but recovers again when the impelling force is 
removed. With respect to animals, body signifies the 
frame, the material substance, in contradistinction to 
the living principle in beasts and the soul in man ; in 
Other words, matter as opposed to spirit. 

Body Colours, pigments used in executing he- 
raldic paintings and illuminated work, in which the 
colour is required to be laid on in such a manner that 
it may form a thick uniform coating over the paper or 
vellum on which the outline is traced, utterly devoid 
of transparency. Body colours for these purposes are 
generally sold in the form of powder, and require to 
be mixed with a little gum-water. They can be made, 
however, by the mixture of any simple water-colour 
with flake-white or Chinese white; thus, the heraldic 
axure is obtained by mixing ultramarine or cobalt-blue 
with either of these pigments. Body colours prepared 
in this manner arc used by painters to produce bril- 
liant effects in water-colour drawings, and form high 
lights, such as those reflected from armour, which 
cannot be obtained so clearly by putting on the co- 
louring ahade by shade, or by wiping out with rag or 
chamois leather. « 

Body on a CHtmcir, the name usually given to the 
xmve of a church, as distinct from the side-aisles and 
chancel, (See Nayjs.) 
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BantVK*tA,' *eW*mer'4*, in Hot., a gen. 
belonging _ to the n&t. or& UrHtxtce*. From (Mlif 
species valuable fibres are obtained. &.J fruUsc&tt % av 
P'W, a plant growing wild in Kepaul and SifcfcitA, it 
the source of the celebrated Fooah fibre, which rivals 
the best European flax for tenacitv. This species 
tains the height of six or eight- feet ; bub the stem i* 
usually very slender. It is cut down for Use when the V 
seed is formed; the bark is then peeled off. dried* 
boiled with wood-ashes, and beaten with mallets, to ; 
separate its component fibres. B. speciom, the wild 
rhea, also yields a very strong fibre, which is much 
used in the East. B. nivea, the Tebou Ma of tho 
Chinese, is now known to yield the fibfie used in the 
manufacture of the beautiful fabric palled Chinese 
grn-ss-cloth. The species constituting this genus were 
formerly regarded as species of Uriica , the nettle. 

Bonitu a a vi a , he(r)-ha'‘ti-a (so named after Boer- 
haave, the celebrated physician), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to tho nut. ord. Nyctogimoea:, The 
species ere employed medicinally, both in Peru and 
the East Indies, having emetic and purgative proper- 
ties. B. tuberosa, a native of Peru, is employed, as A 
culinary vegetable. 

Boo, bog (Celtic, soft), the name comroonly given 
to a wet spongy morass, composed, for the most part, 
of decayed vegetable matter. The Bog of Alien is the 
most extensive of the numerous bogs fiStund to the 
British isles. Chatmoss, in Lancashire, is another 
celebrated bog, being twelve square miles in extent. 
The origin and composition of bogs will bo found to be 
fully treated of under the head Peat. 

Bog-bean. (See Mkntanthbb.) 

Bog-head Mineral, also known as the Torbaue- 
head mineral (which see). 

Bog Ibon-ork, a ferruginous deposit found at the 
bottom ol‘ bogs. It consists mainly of peroxide of iron* 
aud is formed by the subsidence of the iron oxides and 
carbonates held ii. solution bv the lx»g water. It oc- 
curs in pome parts of America in such large quantities 
as to be commercially valuable. It is of s reddisb-brown 
colour, and has been occasionally used as a pigment. 
Some varieties of bog iron-ore contain phosphates. 

Bognor Beds. (See London Clat.) 

Bog-Oak, Bog- wood, a name applied! to the trunks 
and large branches of oaks, firs, ana other trees found 
in the Irish and Bcotoh bogs. It derives its intense 
black colour from being impregnated with iron. It is 
very hard, and is capable of receiving a high polish. 

It fs much used in Ireland, in combination with gold 
and silver, for articles of jewellery. 

Bogomixi, 6og*om'-ide, in Eccf. Hist., was the name 
of a sect which appeared in the 12th century, founded 
by Basil, who was burned by Alexius Comnenas in 
1118. Tho name is derived from the Bulgarian hog, 
lord, and miitti, have mercy. Thoir creed resembled 
the doctrines of the ancient Gnostics and Manicbxe&ne. 
They believed in two principles in the uuiverse, a good 
and an evil ; that the soul or spirit emanated from the 
good principle, but that the body and all material 
things were created by the evil one. Hence, they 
viewed the body ns the prison-house of the immortal 
spirit, and believed that it ought to be enervated by 
fasting, contemplation, and other exercises, so that 
the soul might, gradually be restored to its primitive 
liberty. They were also' opposed to marriage. They 
denied tho reality of Christ's body, and rejected the 
law of Moses. They used no prayer but the lord's 
Prayer, and rejected all sacraments. This sect. w» 
subjected to great persecution, but continued to exist 
down to the 13th century. 

Bog-trotter, a term of contempt frequently applied 
to the lower classes of the Irish agricultural labourers, 
and founded on the singular ability they have acquired, 
by long custom and pract ice, of passing securely over 
the extensive quagmires or bogs of their native country. 
Where strangers would sink and sometimes perish m 
the treacherous morass, their habits and instincts teach 
them to find a safe footing,— a facility which formerly 
was often employed to elude the pursuit ol soldiers, 
police, and officers of law. 

Bohemian, or Moiuyian^hethrkn, Jo- Ae -«£-«*, 
a sect of Christians, so colled from the ©ountrtaMjl 
which they originally existed but who dew 8**^5“ 
selves “The Union of Brethren" (Imtas Fiatrtm), 
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province it It to assist them With good *dri«® m& 
admonitioh, aodto attend to their ^neraj mterest*. 
There ore also special eiders charged with tbeedncation 
of the young, as well as with attending to the spiritual 
welfareofthe married people. All theae elders of both 
sexes, tpgetherwith the stated minister and the person* 
to whom the economical eon ceres of the community 
are intrusted, form together the board of elders, in 
whom rests the government of the comimmity, with 
the concurrence of the committee elected by the in- 
habitants for all temporal concerns. This committee 
superintends the observance of all regulations, has 
charge of the police, and decides differences between 
individual 8. Matters of general interest are submitted 
to a meeting of the whole community. The female 
elders, though they attend the board of elders, have no 
vote in tbrir deliberations. The most distinguishing 
feature of this body is their earnest, and unremitting 
efforts to diffuse a knowledge of Christianity to the 
moat remote and neglected portions of the globe, It is 
this that has more particularly gained them the esteem 
of so many great and good men. “Who," srvb Dr. 
Chalmers, in reviewing the good that had been effected 
by their means, “would not long to be in possession 
of the charm by which they have wrought this wonder- 
ful transformation, — who would not willingly exchange 
for it all the parade of human eloquence, and all the 
confidence of human argument." In 1851 the number 
of their chapels in England and ’Wales was 112, with 
9,305 sittings. Though t he entire number of mem hers 
in that year did not exceed 12,000 in Europe, nor 6,000 
in America, they had 291 missionaries and 70 settle- 
ments distributed among the 11 ottentots, Greenlanders, 
Esquimaux, Indians, Australian aborigines, and the 
negroes of the West Indies and America. The num- 
ber of converts belonging to the missionary congrega- 
tions was about 70,000. Tho annual expense of carry- 
ing on tins great work is only about £13,000, three- 
fourths of which are raised by other Christian bodies 
(principally by the Church of England), who appreciate 
<ne value of their labours. 

BouxMiAir Language and LmtEAjrmrE. The 
Bohemian language, termed by the people themselves 
the Czeekisk, is a branch of the Slavonic, and is spoken 
by about 7,000,000 of persons iu Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Upper Hungary. It is one of the best dialects of tho 
West Slavonic, and i» distinguished from its sister dia- 
leots by tho number of its roots, its great flexibility, 
precision of expression, and elegant grammatical con- 
struction. Like all the Slavonic tongues, however, it 
wants a proper form of the passive voice. It is the 
most powerful and manly, but at the same time the hard- 
est of the Slavonic languages. It is also distinguished 
by its precise and regular orthography, introduced in 
the 15t h century by John Hus*, in which, by the use of 
the Roman alphabet, every sound has a particular 
character assigned to it. What, however, chiefly dis- 
tinguishes it from most of the ot her European languages 
is, that here, as in the ancient tongues, the quantity 
prevails, while in the modern tongues it is the accent 
that governs. It is thus particularly well adapted t o 
represent the various kinds of Greek and Latin metres. 
No other tongue can bo completely and forcibly, and 
yet so naturally , convey the meaning of the ancient 
classics in translation as the Bohemian. Its grammar 
is more difficult to master than that of most other 
European languages, on account of its complicated 
forms and construction. The Bohemian literature is 
older than that of any of tho other Slavonic tongues, 
ascending at least as early as the 10th century . Of the 
earliest period of its Imdory , or that preceding t he t ime 
of John Hubs, several remains still exist . In 1817, Mr. 
Hanks, keeper of the National Museum, discovered at 
Kfiniginbof part of a e Election of epic and lyric poems 
of the 13th century, which arc said to be characterized 
bygreat power, feeling, and tenderness, There remain, 
besides, of this period, about, twenty poetical, and over 




besides, of this period, about twenty poetical, and over 
fifty prose works, great or small. Among these are, 
Dalrmil’s « Bohemian Chronicle,” m verse (1314); 
Thomas of Stitny’s “ Ijehrbuch flir seine Kinder" 
0870) i the still popular fable of the “ Council of the 
Beast* Andrew of Dubs’ s work mi the Judicial Oou- 
atitautkm of Bohemia (1402) ; J&nd the comedy of the 
** Mountebank “ (QvacktnlberJ, about the beginning of 
the 14th century. John Hubs, like Martin Luther, was 
■ ■■ ;k>7 ' 


•a reformer in language si well win i^igf ©B, *ud fha* 
his rime dates A new period of Bohimiian lfteMtfaaia 
( 3 400—1526) . He revised and improved the Bobemssti 
translation of the Bible, and was the author of eefH * 
twenty books besides. Yet his influence on the IttCffc* 
ture arose less by what he wrote than by the vigour 
which he Imparted to it. In the old libraries <rod 
archives lie, unknown and disregarded, almost innume- 
rable tracts end treatises, dogmatic, polemical, and 
ascetics!, by the different sects of Hussites of ffce lffth 
century. Poetry sank almost to mere rhyme, though 
some of the church hymns of tike Hussites are not. 
without poetical merit. The prose, however* of this 
period became more fixed and expressive^ laid was the 
only medium of all public transactions. The state 
papers, as well as the correspondence dfthe statesmen 
of t his period, are excellent specimens of a curt, clear* 
terse, and expressive style, It ie particularly rich hit 
national works ; and of the historical work* of thiz pe- 
riod, a number have been edited by Palacky in his 8eHp* 
taro* Rertim Jtohemicarum (182ft), The period from 
3 526 to 1620 is called by the Bohemians the golden age d 
their literature. During it, particularly under the reign 
of Rudolph II. (1576—1611), all the sciences and art* 
were studied with diligence, and an attachment to tfao 
same was publicly manifested by all classes of society. 
Education was much attended to, and in Fragnealooo 
there weretwo universities and sixteen othersemittariea 
of education, among which were several girl*’ -school#; 
while throughout the country there ware numeron# 
gymnasiums and parish schools. The language reached 
us highest point, both grammatically and socially ; ami 
the number of works of every kind and character that 
appeared during this period is very remarkable. Yet 
it cannot be said that the works of this time display 
any grout amount of originality or genius. The fourth 
period begins with 1620 and ends with 1 774, when, after 
the battle of the White Mountain, the whole Bohemian 
nation submitted to the conqueror. Perhaps never did 
a people so speedily fall from a high state or cultivatiortt 
back to the deepest barbarism. The leading men of 
the nation mostly perished by the sword, the clergy* 
scholars, nobility, and in general all the more culti- 
vated part of the nation, left the country. Their 
places were supplied by Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and other adventurers, who came in troops, and 
possessed themselves of all dignities and offices, Jesuit 
missionaries Went from place to place and house to 
house, accompanied by soldiers, in order to take and 
destroy all books suspected of heresy. This unfortu- 
nate destruction of books wo* continued far into the 
18th century; and even so late as 1750 tho Jesuit 
Antony Koniaa boasted that he bad destroyed 00,000 
Bohemian books. It is therefore matter of wonder 
that we still possess so much as we do of the ancient 
literature. In the early part of this period tb#e; were 
still some writers who, indebted for tbeir culture to 
the previous period, continued to shed a kind of light 
on this deep darkness ; and many of them published 
works in Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, and other 
places, and sent them to Bohemia. One of the last off 
these bright stars was Johann Amos Comenius, the last 
bishop of the Bohemian Brethren, and who is still 
known as a writer on education. In 1774 an imperial 
decree ordered the establishment of German school#— 
normal, high, and elementary — throughout Bohemia’; 
and in 1784 it was decreed, that in the higher schools 
instruction should only be given in German ; so that 
one could only obtain the elements of learning in hie 
mother tongue. This, which seemed to be a death-blow 
to the language, had iu reality a contrary effect. It 
stirred to new life the slumbering energies of patriotic 
men in behalf of their mother tongue. General Count 
Francis Kinsky and the historian Felzel were among 
the first to come forward and vindicate the chums of 
the unfortunate language ; and they at lewgth flUO- 
ceeded in obtaining some slight modifications of the 
decree, so that in the higher military schools instruc- 
tion might be given in the Bohemian tongue. A num- 
ber .of distinguished writers also arose, who mode use 
of this language; as Felxel the historian, whose work 
« Nowa Kronyka Czeska” (ITgl-ftfi) ia one of the bejfc 
haodlKwkfl of Bohemian hisfwry ; the monk r - yV 


I others. The labours of these individuals at iwigih toff 
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to an improvement ia the state of matters ; sod in the purpose of preventing tbo formation of these 
1813 a decree waaissoed recommending the pseof the incrustations. The addition of ooiorid# of ammonium 
Bohemian language ia the gymnasiums. Since that te the water in the bolter, #« proposed by M. KiUw- 
time a love of the old dialect nos been rapidly extend- brandt, is very effectual. The chlorine combines with 
ing, and a knowledge of it baa been diffused through the lime, and the carbonic acid with the ammonia, 
all classes of society. In poetry and belles-lettres, forming chloride of calcium and carbonate -Of ammonia, 
among the names that have recently arisen are two very soluble salts. Chloride of tin and alkaline 
Cxelakowaky, Hollar, Holly, Lauger, Schneider, and carbonates are also used for this purpose, 
others j in philology, Jungmann, Schafarik, Hanka, Boiling-points, boU'-ing point*. —A liquid ia Said to 
and Fresl; in history, Palacky and Tomok ; in arch®- boil when it is made to assume a constant state of ebul- 
.-•a^jty, ''Schafitr ik ana Wooel ; in geography, Schadek lition by the formation of bubbles of its vapour by means 
„ and Zap ; in physics, technology, &t\, Sedlakzek, of heat. The boiling-points of liquids differ according 
Smetana, Anaerling, and others. Since 1831 there has to their chemical constitution; in many instances, in 
been, in connection with the Bohemian museum at direct ratio to the differences iu their composition. 
Prague, a sfiecial committee for the cultivation of The boiling-point of the same liquid may vary under 
Bohemian literature- numbering in 1849 4,000 mem- different circumstances ; such as the pressure on its 
bars. It has aided in the publication, among other surface, the amount of attraction exerted by the vessel 
Works, of Schafarik’s “Slavonic Antiquities" and containing it, , or by salts held by it in solution. Boiling* 
Jnngmann’s “ Lexicon " and his “History of Litera- or tine emission of steam in bubbles, consists in the 
ture." In 1851 there were published twenty-two formation of a vapour of equal elasticity to that of the 
Bohemian journals, of which eleven appeared in atmosphere, which exerts its pressure on the surface 
Bohemia, five in Moravia, four in Hungary', and two at of the liquid. It therefore follows, that any lessening 
Vienna.-- J?<y. Brockliaus’ Conversations Lexikon, or increasing of the pressure of the air is accompanied 
Bohemian Waxwikg, te&x'-mng (Uombi/cicora gar- by a corresponding depression or elevation of the 
rate), a bird which is a winter visitant to Britain. The boiling-point. This fact is made evident by the familiar 
country in which the young are reared is not known experiment of placing warm water under the receiver 
with oertainty. M. Temminck, however, states that of an air-pump, when, on exhausting the air, ebullition 
the European waxwing breeds in the eastern part of takes place, from the diminished pressure. Biquids, 
the north of Europe, and lives ia the northern parts in general, boil from CO 3 to Mb 3 lower than their ordi- 
of Asia. The waxwing is about the size of the starling, nary boiling-point when heated in vacuo . This property 
and is distinguished more for its pretty plumage and is made use of in the manufacture of certain medicinal 
gracefui form than for superior vocalization. preparations, the properties of which would be dc- 

Boil, boil, called also furunculut , from the Latin stroyed by exposure to a temperature of 212*. Ad- 
furo, I rage, on account of the violent heat and in- vantage Iiub been taken of this property of fluids in 
flamm&tion attending it, is a hard painful tumour of the measurement of heights. M. Saussure found that 
the akin and the subjacent cellnlar tissue. It makes on the summit of Mont Blanc, which is nearly three 
its appearance as a small hard inflamed spot cm the miles above the level of the sea, water boiled at 185* 
akin, and gradually enlarges into a painful tumour, Fall.; and M. Wisso observed the boiling-point of 
having a white conical centre, surrounded by a hard water to be 185° Pah. on Mount Feehincha, while the 
inflamed base, and varying in size from the bulk of u barometer stood at 17 inches. From these facts it 
pea to that of a pigeon's egg. It proceeds to nuppu- lias been calculated that for every difference in height 
ration, and discharges a few drops of purulent matter of 590 feet, a variation of 1° Fuh. in the boiling-point 
commonly mixed with blood, ami a central mass culled is produced. It ha3 also been ascertained that a 
the core. This last often liea deep, and causes con- variation of one-tenth of an inch in the barometer pro- 
aider able pain before coming away ; but, without its duces a difference of more than a twentieth of a 
removal, the abscess will not heal. Boils, though degree Fah. in the boiling-point. The contrary property 
generally very troublesome, are not attended w ith of increase of pressure causing elevation of inn boiling- 
danger. They occur mostly in young and vigorous point, is evident from the above considerations. !’»- 
persons j but they also occasionally break out upon pin’s digester is an example of this. By confining 
the weak and delicate. They sometimes f How each water in an air-tight vessel, it may be heated to a tern- 
other in rapid succession, and Are most common iu the perature only limited by the strength of the vessel, 
spring. They nil take their rise in some disordered This property is taken advantage of in the preparation 
State of the digestive organa ; and hence it is necessary of gelatine from bourn, which are heat ed to a tompera- 
th«t tbe bowels be at first freely opened, and then ture much higher than 212° Fall. By this means the 
regulated by gentle unirritating laxatives. The diet gelatine is easily separated from the earthy matter, 
shouidA>o plain and simple, and stimulants ought to although the bones might be boiled for hours at 212® 
'tarn avoided. In delicate constitutions a course of sar- Fall, without any such" effect taking place. The; at* 
aaparilla will be found of great use. In dealing with traction of a fluid for the surface of the vessel in which 
the boil itself, suppuration is to be hastened and per- it is boiled has a great influence on the boiling-point, 
fected by means of linseed-meal poultices ; and as soon Water boils at 212* in a metallic vessel, in a glass 
as tifop: prominent part of the swelling becomes soft, a vessel at 214*, while in a vessel varnished inside with 
free opening should be made into it with a lancet, and shell-lac the heat may be raised to 22b° without cbul- 
as ttmeh matter as can be pressed out of it by tolerably lition taking place. The influence of salts held in 
firm pressure should be removed, together with the eolation is very marked. A saturated solution of 
core; or the poultices should bo continued until the chlorate of potash, i. e. containing IUT» per cent, of the 
core is drawn out, when the wound will speedily heal, salt, boils at 220 s Fab. ; a saturated solution of chloride 
Bou.ee, loil -er , a name applied to vessels in which of calcium, containing 32.» per coot, of tbe salt* taste 
water or other fluids are exposed to heat, for the pur- at 355* Fa h. , while a saturated solution of acetate of 
v pose of evaporation, or for the formation of steam, potash, containing 798 per coot, of the salt, boil# at 
Small boilers are mostly made of copper ; larger ones 33G* Fuh. It will be seen from these examples that 
of the best wrought iron. They are of various the quantity of salt contained in the liquid does not 
shapes, being generally constructed ho as to obtain directly influence the boiling-point. From the experi* 
tk# largest heating surface with the smallest cubical ments of Kopp and othera, it .has been discovered that 
contents. {See J5tb am -Engine, Locomotive, Sugar- an exact ratio exists be tween the chemical couatltutipn 
X6SKINTMG.) By the continual evaporation of the of certain liquids and their boiling-points at the sam« 
Water in steam boilers, the saline matter contained in pressure. Thus methvlic, etbytio, propylic, and bu» 
itat last becomes so concentrated, as to form a deposit tylic alcohols differ from each’ other by an increment 
topon the sides and bottom. In many instances, of C a ll 5 , and their boiling-points differ by an mere* 
•sitecially when the water used is greasy, this deposit ment ot 31*4* Fab. Another example of this is shown 
has been the cause of explosions, from covering the iron in the hydrocarbons benzole, toluole, xvlole, and ctt. 
bo tightly as to allow it to become red hot all through, mole, the difference in their composition being C-H*. 
The incrustation, on being exposed to such a tempera- while the difference of their boiling-point# is 41° Fab* 
ture, crook*, end the wgJier, suddenly submitted to the The same relation runs through the acids, ether#, 
beat of the red-hot metal, bursts into gas, an explo- aldehyda, and salts or these bodie#. The following 
mmi being the result, Many r«iuediea are in use for Ltabte of the boiling-pointe of diffewre' liquids tepfvrife 
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compiled from thhsegiven inthe first and thirdvolumes 
ofMiller’s ■•■«: EJenMiafce of ChOwiatiy/* to which work 
the student is referred for very complete detail* 00 
these point*. ;. • . ■*■■';■ :•'■;••;•: * • . 

Protoxide of Nitrogen — 357 

-Carbonic Acid ...... - 108 

Cyanogen ...» — 7 

Sulphurous Acid ».':+ 17*0 

Chlom Ether 619 

Aldehyd 09*4 

Ether.... 94-8 

Bromic Ether 105*8 

Bisulphide of Carbon 118 5 

Torch loride of Silicon 138*2 

Bromine 145 4 

Wood Spirit.. 1499 

Acetic Ether 164*9 

Alcohol 173*1 

Benzole ... 170*8 

Xtoteh Liquid 184*7 

Water, B. 29*92 ins 212*0 

Formic Acid... 2*21*5 

Acetic Acid 243*1 

FouselOil... *. 209*8 

Terchloridc of Arsenic 873*0 

Butyric Acid 314*0 

Terhromido of Phosphorus 347*5 

Sulphur 600 

Sulphuric Acid 619 

Mercury 603 

Water tn vuctio (Thomson) 98 

„ 31. 16*6 ins 181 

„ B. 20*0 ins. 194 

M B. 25*4 ins 2(M> 

„ IS. 31*7 ins 215 * 

„ under a pressure of 2 atmospheres 2-19 

„ „ „ 10 „ ... 3513*0 

„ „ „ 20 „ ... 415*4 

Saturated Solution of common Salt 227 

„ „ Nitre 210 

„ „ Nitrate of Lime ... 304 

,, ,, Acetate of Potash 330 

„ Chlorideot'Calcium 355 
(.See Ebullition.) 

Boiling Sfuingb, or Gbxsrrs, the name given to 
certain springs in Iceland, where boiling water is 
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boiling springs. 

They are very numerous, and are princi' 

* situated in the western part of the island, in a 
uiles north of the village of Sknlholt, 


small plain, sixteen inilei 
Some of these springs throw imp a column of boiling 
trater 200 feet high and 10 feet in diameter. The 
ailicious deposits of the Great Geyser have formed for 
11 300 


it a nearly circular basin, upwards of fifty feat «l 
diameter 1 it slopes towards the centre like a sotted*, 
and has an average depth of five feet. In the middlo 
is a cylindrical passage, about seventy' 
twelve feet in diameter, up which the boiling water 
rises and the eruptions burst forth. These eruption* 
occur at periodical intervals, and are preceded bgr* 
loud report like that of artillery. Sir John 9tanley, Su 
describing this spring, says that the water in theboam 
was first violently agitated, and the ground shaken 5 
tlie air was then filled with volumes of steam, rolling 
over each other as they ascended in a manner ineX* * 
pressibly beautiful, through which columns of water, 
shivering into foam, darted iu rapid succession to the 
height of nearly 100 feet. It has been ascertained that 
the boiling springs of Iceland have been playing for 
the last 600 years ; but very material changes have 
taken place from time to time amongst them. They 
have doubtless a connection with the volcanoes which 
abound in the island ; and their temperature varies 
from 188° to 212° Fahrenheit. The inhabitants of 
Iceland use them for bathing when their position suite, 
and also for boiling fish, evaporating sea-water, and 
such-like purposes. 

BoLDERURBa Bki>9, 6oP-dcr*6atry, in Geol., a typi- 
cal group of tertiary sands and gravels occurring in 
the Bolaerbcrg hill, about 40 miles from Brussels. 

Bole, Armenian, bole (Swcd. hol) t a dark-red 
hydrated silicate of alumina, mixed with peroxide of 
iron in large quantities. It also contains traces of lime 
and magnesia. It is occasionally used for coarse point 
and for stage purposes. When the amount of mag- 
nesia is such as to cause it to feel greasy, it is termed 
mountain $oap y or fett-bol. * 

Bout, in Geol., a term sometimes applied to any 
friable clayey shale or earth coloured red or brown by 
peroxide of iron. 

Bolbro, bo-lair *‘0 (Span.), a Spanish national donee, 
usual l v accompanied with the castanets and the either*, 
and sometimes with the voice. The dance is intended 
to represent a love-story, commencing with coyness 
and diffidence, and gradually rising to the expression 
of passionate ecstasy. It is in the time of a minuet, 
ana has a marked and singular rhythm. 

Boletus, ho-lc’-iug, in Bot., a gen. of fungi, which 
may be distinguished fr6m Atjaricu* by the absence of 
rills, the under-side of the cap or pilous being covered 
\? a porous layer composed of innumerable short tubes 
united together. Some of the species are edible, though 
they arc all set down as mere toadstools by the mush- 
room-gatherers of this country. 2i edtilis, the Cep* 
ordinaire o f the French market’s, is much used through- 
out the European continent. It grows in woody situ- 
ations ami attains a considerable size, the cap being 
usually six or seven inches across. The colour of the 
cap ranges from light brown to brownish -blacls, while 
that of the layer of tubes beneath is at first white, then 
yellow, and finally yellowish-green. The stem is thick, 
solid, and beautifully reticulated. To prepare the 
fungus for the table/ the layer of tubes, the skin, and 
the stem, must, be thrown away, for nothing but the 
firm and delicate flesh of the cap is to be eaten. This 
may be either eaten raw with salt and pepper, or 
cooked like a common mushroom. Many other specie* 
are usually found exposed foreale in the French mar- 
kets. 

Bollanuists, boV-liinddsh, a Bociety of Jesuits at 
Antwerp, who arc celebrated from having undertaken 
the publication of a work entitled '* Acta Sanctorum," 
which was to give all that was known concerning the 
saints of the lloman Catholio church. The work was 
projected by Heribert Ilosweyde, but he died before 
anr part of it was ready for the press, and was sue* 
needed by John Holland , who gave his name to the 
society, and by whom the two first volume* (for Janu- 
ary) were published in 1013. The three for February 
appeared in 1658, and the three for March in 1668. 
In consequence of tbo suppression of the order of 
Jesuits in 1778, this society removed to the Augus- 
tine abbey of Caudenberg, at Brussels, where it 
continued till the accession of Joseph II., which wo -to 
its dissolution. In 1789 the Praraonstraten abbey of 
Tongerloo, iu Brabant, took%p the colossal task 0t 
carrying on the publication of the “ A eta Sanctorum; 
but scarcely had the 53rd volume of the work appeared 
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(1784) whoa the French eoeupation put au end to their 
ItfhoonL In 1837 Anew BoUandiat association of Jesuit s 
was instituted by the Belgie government, which set : 
•aide an annual sum of *,000 franca for carrying on the 
work; and in 1845 the 54th volume appeared. Since 
that lame two more volumes bare been published, 
the last in 1838, bringing the work down to the 22nd of 
October; and* when finished, it is expected to occupy 
JO large folio volumes. It was estimated that the 53 
volumes published before the French revolution con- 
tain onwards of 25,000 lives of eaiuts. From being 
■, earned on by so many different hand 8, the work is of 
nsmimet|Qu merit, and though abounding in legends 
•Mt absurdities, they contain much valuable historical 
information* and the documentary evidence is often 
nary ably and honestly criticised. 

aotuUDB, hoV'lards (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., are large 
posts sunk in the ground on each side of a dock. On 
afaekkrg or undocking ships, large blocks are fastened 
bo them, through which are passed the transporting 
hawsers to be brought to the capstans. 

Bologna PiiosrnoKrrs, bo-lone' -y a , — Sulphate of 
baryta on being ignited with a small portion of carbon, 
mid exposed to the sun's rays, acquires phosphorescent 
properties, and is called Bologna phosphorus, from 
having been first discovered in that eitv. The expla- 
nation of this phenomenon is not very clear. 

Bolognese School of Painting, bo-lone* -y«rxe. 
®wexpre8sian‘*sohoo|of painting'' is used to indicate 
a resemblance in style and manner among painters 
who have become masters of their art in any locality, 
dosing a series of ages, whose works present a similarity 
of treatment, not arising from a deficiency of original 
Ideas, but from the influence of situation and general 
associations, and the example of great minds that have 
lieea to a point considerably above the level of those 
who have gone before them, who have thus contributed 
to establish a higher degree of excellence, which is 
wsnihily imitated and adopted by their followers and 
•ttceeasors. Bat merely considering the term to point 
out the associat ed names of a certain number of painters 
of edebrity, who either claim a town renowned for the 
moduction ot brilliant, works of pictorial art for their 
birthplace, or, coming from elsewhere, hare settled 
and wrought there, associating their names inseparably 
with the place which they have chosen as the scene of 
their studies and labours, — whose various productions, 
fur reasons above stated, have become imbued with a 
similarity of style, feeling, and expression, —it will 
manifestly be requisite only, in the present article, to 
riaace briefly at the various masters who adorned the 
Boiogneae school in successive centuries, pointing oat 
their progress towards excellence, by a judicious seleo- 
tkm and adoption of the most meritorious points in the 
productions and styles of eminent masters of other 
Mbools, and the time at which the highest degree of 
! perfection was attained. In the 14th century, Franco 
■ of Bologna, called the Giotto of the Bolognese school, 

: attained a high reputation as an illuminator of missals. 
He aho painted pictures of some considerable size, 
and is esteemed by historians of the fine arts as the 
(bonder of the school of his own era, with whose style 
and spirit the works of his contemporaries and suc- 
eeasors became deeply imbued. Specimens of their 
works still exist in the church di Me 2 zarat». At the 
commencement of the 15th century, Lippo Dalmaeio, 
t whose chief subject was the Virgin, from which predi- 
‘ lection be is known as Lippo delle Madonne. or Lippo 
of the Madonnas, attained a reputation for the expres- 
sion of piety, combined with grandeur of treatment, 
that he threw into his works, caused, moat probably, 
by the influence which the Byzantiue school of art 
•KArdeed over the early Italian painters. {See By- 
JUirntJt Bcclptuax.) An attempt made subsequently 
tointroducc the style of treatment adopted by Venetian 
wrtiate, by Marco Zoppo, who painted between 1470 
•pd 1500, seems to have failed; and the name of Fran- 
eeeeo Fraacia, a contemporary of Rafaelle, whose 
history bears certain points of similarity to that of] 
Quentin Mateya, as both were originally artificers in 1 
XBAtais, and adopted painting as a profession in after- 
h^^ctates the century as the most celebrated -of his 
acivook famous for tbfikkoly and pure expression of 
tocn&enanoo given to his Madonnas ; he has boon 
V «to««#d by fame writers, though improperly, with con- 
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nters who reached i 

>1*. The nett paint 

the Bolognese school who flourished in the 16th century, 
were Bamenghi (named BagnacavoUo) , Innoeeena oa 
Imola, Primatiocio, and Pellegrino Ttbtldi. The first 
of these introduced an imitation of the ttyle of Bafaello 
into his works, which was copied by his pupil* ; while 
the last-namqd, after passing his early years in the 
studio of Bagnacavallo, studied under Michael Angelo 
at Home, ana infused much of the spirit of this wonder- 
ful painter and sculptor into his works. But the ex- 
cellence of the Bolognese school, that had hitherto 
only sought to combine the successful modes of treat- 
ment adopted by Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, and other 
artists of eminence, in a manner approaching servility 
and mere superficial mannerism, was shortly to reach 
its culminating point in the productions of Ludovico 
Curacci (see Cauacci, vol. I., of this work), and his 
cousins, Agostiuo aud Annibale, as well as in those of 
their scholars and contemporaries, Guido and I>otneni- 
chino, who had previously studied under Denis Cal* 
vart, a painter of Antwerp, who had settled it» Bologna* 
and had introduced a taste for landscape-painting, 
which exercised a manifest effect on the works of the 
painters that have just been mentioned. Ludovico 
Curacci, who seems to have been influenced in a great 
degree by the paintings of Correggio, regarded at that 
time by till existing schools as a model of excellence 
well worthy of imitation, after studying at Venice and 
Parma, determined on the introduction of a new Style, 
in which his cousins were persuaded to assist. The 
chief characteristics of this new element in the Bolog- 
nese school seeiu to have been a careful observation of 
nature and natural effects in conjunction with the imi- 
tation of the various styles of the great masters, and a 
proper attention to correct outline-drawing, perspec- 
tive, and the anatomy of the human figure, which bad 
been neglected by the predecessors of the C’araoot. An 
impulse in a fresh direction was thus given to the art of 
painting, and the labours of Ludovico at Bologna, and 
of Annibale at Rome (the best exemplification of whoso 
powers as an artiBt, and of the peculiar characteristics 
of the Caracci school, is to be found in the Faroes® 
palace, in a series of frescoes), imparted a new colour- 
mg, and exercised a decided influence over works of 
art produced about 1600, and for many years subse- 
quently, throughout Italy. The leading features of 
Ludovico Caracci’ a paintings, as given by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, are — great breadth of light and shadow; 
simplicity of colouring, which has the merit of not 
drawing away the attention of the spec tator from the 
subject of the painting; and a mellow twilight effect 
that seems to be diffused over bis pictures, apd is in 
perfect harmony with the grave and dignified subjects 
which he chose for treatment. Domenichino was 
brought into notice by Poussin and Annibale Caracci, 
though this painter, as well os his cousin Ludovico, 
was jealous of the superior talents of has pupil Guido, 
who combined the dark peculiar style of Caravaggio 
with that of his former masters, but afterwards adopted 
a lighter and more lustrous tone which pervades bis nest 
productions. Among other followers of the Caraoci 
and painters of the Bolognese school may be enume- 
rated Guercino, Lunfraueo, Tiarini, Lioneilo Spwda, 
and Cftvedcme. Since the middle of the I7th century 
no painter of eminence has been found in this school 
to sustain the reputation which bad been sqnimdftif 
it by the Caracci and their pupils, with the exoepthm 
of Carlo Cignani, who was mainly instrumental in 
founding the Clementine Academy or Bologna, in wb tct» 
he sought to combine the study of the old masters with 
a careful observation of nature and attention to ana- 
tomical science. The following is a list of some of the 
paintings by Bolognese masters in the National Gal- 
lery, affording good examples of their different peon* 
liaritk'B of stylo and method of ex# ‘ ! 


Name of Painting. N*m« oi Artlrt. Born. Died, 
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Coplmlua and Aurora ... Agoitim CarWMi IBM 180 





Kaaeof Artirt, Bern. DM. 

* ££*?■> • -** ^^AimibtlB CtCTcd 1580 1609 
Temptation of fit, AJti-\ 

M ** 

...... 1581 1011 

BweHomo !!/./„. Guido .......... 1576 1643 

Venus attired by the \ 

Houro I »• *• 

Angefe weeping ever 1 

4hw dead body of VGnercmo 1690 1666 

ehriat.,.. 

3 ^SS 1y of tfao Ho1 ? ) Pietro F. Hols ,..1012 1003 

— Vasari’s Liven of the Painters; Engtith Cgclo * 
paefta— Arts and Sciences. 

Bolster, bole 1 -tier (Sax.), a long cushion used for 
mpporting the heads of persons I vin# in bed. In sad- 
dle*?, bolsters are hose parts of a saddle raised upon 
the bows or binder part, to hold the thigh* of the rider. 
In Mar., certain cushions or bags stuffed with tarred 
canvas are called bolsters. They are used to protect 
the stays from being chafed or worn by the motion of 
the masts during the rolling of the ship at sea, 

Bcklt, bolte (Sax. bolt ; Goth, ballt, a fetter).— In 
Mar., bolt* are short cylindrical pieces of iron or 
copper, varying in diameter from half an inch to three 
inches, and of various lengths, used for securing the 
tunbeni of a ship to the ribs, and for fastening the 
knees, beams, and various parts of the vessel together. 
These bolt* differ in form according to the purpose for j 
which they are designed, and are distinguished by ship- 1 
weights according to the form of the head. The term 
"bolt** is variously applied ; aalidingbur of iron fitting 
into * socket to secure a door, and the short arrow] 
with a weighty head discharged from a cross-bow, are 
.ftp called. An iron fetter is sometimes culled a fetter- 
bolt, particularly in Her. ; and a piece of sailcloth 
twenty-eight ells' in length is called a bolt of canvas. 

EolthkaI), boW-hed, a glass vessel consisting of a 
globe with a long narrow neck, usod in chemical ope- 
rations for boiling and subliming. 

BoLX-Kores, in Mar., the name applied to ropes 
which are attached to the edge of a sail to prevent the 
canvas from splitting and tearing when there is a heavy 
strain upon it. That part which runs along the upper 
edge of the sail is called the hcad-ropo, that along the 
lower edge the foot-rope, while that which is sewn to 
the edge on either side is termed the leech-rope. 

Bolus, bo'-Lue (Gr. bolos > a mass ) , a large soft kind of 
mU* larger than a common ‘pill, but yet not too large to 
be swallowed at once. It might be composed of any 
of the ingredients used for pills ; but it was an incon- 
venient form, and is now generally discarded. 

Bomb, bom (Gr. bombas , a loud noise), a very de- 
structive missile used in warfare, It is usually in the 
form of * hollow sphere or shell, made of cast-iron, and 
fitted with combustibles. There is a communication 
between the interior and exterior by a vent-hole, 
A through which a fusee 

pusses. When a bomb 

flSMpljHH if J§ hghted and bums slow- 

||k L ? M ly, only reaching the 

fp interior powder as the 

bomb falls; the mass 
of metal then bursts, 
***** the fragments work- 

ing great havoc as they fall amongst the enemy. 
Bombs were formerly only fired from mortars ; but 
nitre* the let* improvements in artillery they have been 
much fired from guns and howitzers. The name of 
ahelL or bomb-shell, is principally usod to distinguish 
this kind of implement, notwithstanding the shape has 
changed hi some cases from the sphere to the cylinder or 
cylindrical cone, (See Shkil, Armstrong Gun.) The 
Venetians claim the invention of the bomb as early as 
1876 ; but it did not come into common use in warfare 


i» »aid to have first introduced 
ftossege of CoBtoare in 1793, 
fill 


Boats*, hcwW-fta.— After the cruel bombardment 
Messina, in 1848, when so many lives wejw lost sod*» 
much property destroyed, Francis II., kh*g of ;$aflwr ' • 
and Sicily, Received the nickname .-of Bomba. His aost, 
who succeeded him, is sometimes called Bombaffaou 
After considerable resistance, ho was driven from id* 
throne by Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, who took 
the title of king of Italy. 

Bomb ace.®, bom-bai'ee-e, in Bot., a group of plant*, 
now usually regarded as a tribe of the nat. ora. 8t*r* 
culiaeece. It comprises several interesting genera; « 
namely, Adansoniti, Bombox, Cheirostemon, Burio, 
Eriodeudron, audOchroma, which are separately de- 
scribed in this work, * 

Bombabdibb, bom*bar-dcer’ , a nou-communoned 
officer in the artillery, corresponding In rank to a 
lance-corporal in the line, and distinguished by wear- 
ing one chevron on the left arm. In former times 
artillery-men so entitled wero especially employed in 
filling sht-lls and grenades, and preparing iusnes, aft 
well as in serving mortars and other pieces of ordnance 
from which shells are thrown during the siege of * town* 

Bombardier Beetle, a name applied to many co- 
leopterous insects of the tribe Carabidm. They ara 
divided into two genera, — the Braokinue and the Am* 
ti nus ; the latter has no membranous winjja under toft 
wing-sheath. Those found near the tropics are largo 
and brilliantly coloured, but those found in this comb- 
try are generally small. They are called bombardier 
beetles on account of a remarkable property they 
possess of violently expelling from the anus a pungent 
acrid fluid, which, if the species be large, has the po*Me 
of producing discoloration of the skin, similar to 
that produced by nitric acid. It also changes bitter 
vegetable colours to red, and then to yellow. TSk* 
most, common English species is little less than half 
an inch long : if irritated, it will make more thaw 
twelve rapid discharges. Each expulsion of the fluid 
is accompanied by a "« nr loud report, considering the 
size of the insect. The bombardier beetle is generally 
found under stones, and occurs plentifully in chalky 
districts. 

Bombardment, ham-bard* -ment (Jt&l. bombard** 
mento) , the expression applied in Mil. to the act at 
throwing red-bot shot, sheila, and congreve rocket* 
into a fortified town, to effect, the destruction, of 
powder-magazines, dockyards, warlike stores, building* 
of a public character, and private dwelling-houses. A 
bombardment is invariably attended with terrible de- 
struction of human life and property, find is resorted 
to in order to induce the governor or officer in command 
to save the inhabitants from death and ruiu by capita-* 
latian, It finds little favour with military and naval 
men, on account of the misery with which such a process 
is attended to those w ho are not actually in arms against 
the attacking force ; and ia seldom, put in praettoe 
unless the place cannot, be reduced by a regular meg** 
During the siege of Sebastopol,, in 1854-5, * furiouft 
bombardment of the town and defensive works wa* 
kept up for some days, at six successive periods of the 
forest meat,, in the last of which, justly characterized 
by the Russian governor, in his dispatches to the em- 
peror, as a feu d eafer, about 28,600 red-hot shot and 
shells, with other missiles, were hurled into the heart 
of t he city and against the fortifications. Some idea 
of the expense attending * bombardment may be oun- 
ce ived from the fact that nearly 252,000 rounds of shot 
and shell were expended during the siege, besides those 
tired from the vessels surrounding the entrance to tfc* 
harbour, which represents a mass of above 8,000 ton* 
of iron, supposing each shot to average three-quartor* 
of a hundredweight . Among the moat fatuous bombard* 
meats mentioned in history, are those of Gibraltar, by 
the French and Spaniards, from 1779 to 1783 ; Havre, by 
Admiral Rodney, and Lille, by the Austrians, in 1792; 
Copenhagen, by Lord N elson, in and again h* 
Lord Cat heart and Admiral Gambler, in 1807 ; *aw 
Algiers, by Lord Exmouth, in 1816. . . . 

Bombast, bom-brUit', in Lit., is an attempt to rat** 
an ordinary or trivial object to the rank of the sublime* 
or to exalt a sublime object beyond all natural or r*fl* 
sonable bounds,— •, 

My roof receive* me not; tis aar 1 toeao. 

And at each step I feel my advanced head. 

Knock out a star in heaven/ vfiMMfc 
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Bombax, bm r *Hx t in Bot., a gen. of plant*, the obligee, with intomt. the periodical payment to him 
type of the tribe Bombacev. The species are native® of an annuity, the faitbfid petfomance, by a third 
of South America and India, and are commonly known party, of the duties of an office or employment under 
as mLk-cotton trees, owing to their seeds beiug covered the obligee, the performance of covenants bytb© obli- 
with long silky hairs. These hairs cannot be spun into gor, the indemnity of the obligee against loos, er the 
thread, like those of ordinary cotton; but they are consequences of certain acts, aud a variety of other 
some times used for stuffing beds and cushions. The matters; bu Whatever the nature of the act, the penal 
American tree M. Ceiba, and the Indian tree B.pni- mm (or uenahy) mentioned in the obligatory part of 
tandrum, are remarkable for their prodigious height, the bona becomes forfeited, or absolate in law, and 
The bark of the latter is said to be emetic. charges the obligor, w hile living, and, after bis death, 

* v ••BbskjM.MKB, bam'-bd-zeen (Or. bowbyx, a silkworm), his executor or administrator, and (subject to certain 
isawoyen fabric, the warp of which ia silk and the weft distinctions) is also capable of being enforced against 
WOOL Th% manufacture was introduced at Norwich his heir or devisee. It the fcoudition of a bond be i*n- 
by some Butch weavers, who settled t here in 1575. possible ut th© time of making it, or be uncertain or 
Bombazine was at first made in different colours; but insensible, the condition alone is void, and the bond 
aflat© years it is only used in dee.p mourning. shall stand single and unconditional; for it is the folly 

Bou&iC Acid, bom'-bik, an acid formed by silk* of the obligor to enter into such an obligation, from 
worms, analogous to, aud most likely identical w ith, which he can never be released. But if the condition 
that obtained from ants, and called formic acid. (»SV?c be to do a thing which is either illegal at common law, 
IViKifftc Acid.) or contrary to the provision of an act of parliament. 

Bomb-ketch, a vessel built and strengthened w ith tho whole bond is void ; for the whole is an unlawful 
large beams, equipped with two masts, and fitted with contract, und the obligee shall take no advantage of 
aQ the conveniences and appliances for the nse of mor- such a transaction. If the condition, at the time when 
tars at sea. These vessels are usually about 100 to 250 the bond is executed, be possible and legal* and after* 
tops burden. (See Mortab-Vksshl.) wards becomes impossible by the act of God, or that of 

Bomb-proof, a term applied to military structures the obligee himself, or becomes by any means illegal, 
which are so constituted that any missile discharged the penalty of. the obligation is, in any of these eases, 
from a gun, as a bomb-shell or cannon-ball, can not saved, and the obligor discharged from all liability; 
penetrate them. Magazines are constructed bomb- for no prudence or foresight on his part could guard 
proof, and are generally made very strong ; and case- against such a contingency. But although the.w bole 
mates are bomb-proof vaults in fortresses, for the penalty, by breach of the condition, may become pay- 
security of the defenders. able, the courts will coniine the liability to the actual 

Boitfurx. (See Rita worm.) amount due, or the actual damage sustained by the 

Boar* Fidics, or Bona Fxdb, bo'-nafi'-tiee* (Lat., good breach, 
faith, or in good faith) , an expression frequently used to Bon d, Post obit, is a bond in which the main eon* 
denote a thing done with an honest intention, in oppo- dition is, that it only becomes payable after the death 
sition to one done with a bad or deceitful intention, said of some person w hose name is therein specified, 
to be mal4fde. The phrase originated ;vith the Romans, Bondage, bond' -a j, properly denotes a state of 
who classed under bona jide.i obligations a great variety servitude or shivery, and by English law-w riters it is 
of contracts, as well as of legal acts. Actions home used, in the same sense us viUenage. Bondage by the 
Jldrt were distinguished from "those urieti juri * ; the forelock w as when a freeman renounced his liberty 
former having regard to the honesty of the in ten- and became the slave of some great man, which was 
tion, the latter to the strict legal terms of the deed, done by cutting oft' a lock of hair on the forehead and 
The diet) notion was somewhat analogous to that which delivering it to his lord. Such an one, if ho reclaimed 
prevails between courts of law and courts of equity in his liberty or escaped from his master, might be drawn 
JEngtand. _ again to his servitude by the nose ; whence the phrase, 

Bona Notabjlia. — W here a person dies, having, at To pull a man by the nose. The Romans had two 
the time of his death, goods in any other diocese be- kinds of bondmen, — the Kerri, who were cither bought, 
sides his goods in the diocese in which he dies, amount- taken in war, or acquired ia some other lawful way; 
ing in value to £5 in the whole, he is said to have and pemee, those bom of their bondwomen. Justinian 
t&na natabilia. They consist of simple-contract debts, mentions a third clast, called adecriptitii glebes, or 
Specialties, judgments, leaw„*B of lauus or houses, &c. atjricentiii, who were a species of serfs or boors, not 
Bosassds. (See.JjfosoTr.) bound to the person, but to the ground or place, and 

Bond, bond (Sax. 'oont/, bound or tied), in Arch., belonged to him who possessed the land. These, by 
ft term applied to certain methods of laying bricks (tee our law, are termed villains regardant*. 

Bkxck- woes:), and to timbers built into or attached to Bonk, bone, in Anat., is a hard complex structure, 
the walls of a bouse for various purposes. Stones are forming the framework or skeleton of the body in matt 
Called bond-stones when they are introduced longitu- and the higher animals, It is confined to vertebrate 
4ip«lly into a wall built of small rough stones or rubble- animals ; and ftven in the lowest order of this class, 
work. Bond-heart, in building, is when one stone is the cartilaginous fishes, it is entirely wanting. The 
placed in the centre of a thick wall, over the joint bones form a framework for the moulding and ade» 
formed by two others, the outer faces of which appear quate support of the soft parts of the body ; cavities 
opposite to each other on either side of the wall, lor the lodgment and protection of delicate organs ; 
Bond-timbers are pieces of wood let into the sides of joints for locomotion, and levers for the action ofthe 
openings for doors and windows, to which the window, muscles. They are always in the interior of the body, 
frames, jambs, and architrave of the door*; and archi- and even when they approach the surface ato covered 
triiye-mouldings, may be nailed, and the long slips of by some soft membrane, muscle, skin, Ac. Tim first 
timber built into a w all in a horizontal direction, at in- development of bone is commonly— though not always, 
tervals of eighteen inches or more, to which the battens as in the bones of the head— preceded by the forma- 
are attached . tion of a cartilaginous structure, occupying th© place 

Bozen, or Writing Obligatory, a kind of contract in which the bone is afterwards to take. It has commonly 
tgiy extensive use, being adopted, in a great variety of been said that the bon© is formed by th© ossification of 
cases, where the object is to obtain security for the tho cartilage ; but this, for various reasons, is thought 
payment of money, or the performance of any other not to be the case. The process of bone-formation 
ftigty .being ft deed, or instrument under seal, whereby always commences in the immediate neighbourhood of 
•.party from whom ft security is intended to be taken, blood-vessels, which pass down into canids excavated 
obliges himself to pav a certain sum of money to in th© substance of the cartilage, and lined by aeon*' 
ftnother ftt ft day specified. If this be all, the bond is tin nation of its investing membrane. Hence the spots 
®kH©d ft one (simplex obliyatio) i but thero is where these vascular cifUftls are especially developed 

generally, indeed in practice invariably, a condition are termed centres of ossification. One of these jjt 
added, that if the obligjPi does some particular act, the usually found in the centre of the shftflt of a hone, and 
obligation shall be void, or, else, shall remain in full one at each end, with an additional one for any om* 
force. The nature of this act depends upon the par- eiderable projection or process. In th© flat hones there 
ticalftr object intended to be secured. Thus, it may he is generally one in the middle of the surface, aud' or* 
fhe repay meat of * principal sum borrowed of the in each of the principal processes. Until the boat 
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attain* its fall dimensions, the parts which contain 
distinct centre* are not connected by ooaeoas onion, 
bat only by cartilage, bo rs to allow an increase in the 
aim* of the bone by the growth of cartilage between its 
detached portions, whien give* place to bony structure 
when there is no further need of increase. There ex- 
ists a close correspondence between the number of 
' GSBiftc centres in the early condition of the skeleton of 
all vertobrated animals. Tbo growth of bone is effected 
by the addition of new tissue in three different modes : 
*->1, By the development of new bone in the cartilage 
between the parts yofc remaining separated 2. by the 
development of new bone in the membrane covering 
the surface; and- 3. by the interstitial formation of 
new layers within the canals of the osseous fabric 
already developed. The perfect reparation of bone 
afW severe injuries, effected by the development of 
new osseous tissue in the substance of membrane or 
cartilage formed in the seat of injury, is one of the 
most remarkable features of its character. Bones are 
SO constituted that a constant process of deposition 
and absorption is carried on in them, as in the softer 
tissues, modelling the shaft into its requisite propor- 
tions during the successive stages of growth. It is 
much more actively carried ou in youth than in middle 
life, and is greater in the vigour of manhood than in 
bid age. Bones increase in length not so much bv in- 
terstitial deposit, as by addition to their ends ; that is, 
by progressive ossi fica tion o f the lay ers of cart) 1 age w h i ch 
intervene between the cuds of the shaft and the epi- 
physes. Bones are largely supplied with blood-vessels. 
The aolid osseous texture which forms the cylindrical I 
Shafts of the long bones and the thick external plates j 
of the denser flat bones is penetrated by a series qf 
large canals, termed Haversian (after their discoverer), 
which form a network in its interior, and serve for the 
transmission of blood-vessels into the interior. These 
canals, in the long bones, run for the most, part in a 
direction parallel to the central cavity, and communi- 
cate with this, with the external surface, and with each 
other, by frequent transverse branches. They vary in 
diameter from to Vii V.v °f *» inch, averaging about 
* J -j j and are smallest near the outer surface, where 
the bone is most compact; but become gradually 
larger towards the interior. In the long bones of man 
and of most mammalia there is a central cavity, which 
is filled with the fatty substance known as marrow; 
and the space in which the marrow lies is called the 
medullary canal. This cavity does not exist in the 
bone in it* early state, but is formed by the removal 
of the cancellated osseous tissue first developed in its 
interior. Among lords, however, the central cavity, 
instead of being occupied by marrow, is filled with air, 
and communicates with the lungs; bo that the mem- 
brane lining it becomes an auxiliary organ of respi- 
ration ; whilst tbo lightening of the bones thus pro- 
duced diminishes their specific gravity. Bones are 
covered externally by a strong fibrous membrane 
termed the periosteum, which serves to protect the 
blood-vessels entering them. The medullary canal is 
also lined by an extremely delicate membrane, termed 
the medullary membrane, which supports the marrow, 
and provides a stratum for the subdivisions of the me- 
dullary artery before they penetrate the contiguous 
osseous substance. The Haversian canals are also lined 
by a similar membrane. Though bones possess lit tle 
' sensibility in health, yet, when diseased, they become 
highly sensitive, a manifest indication that they are 
supplied with nerves. These may, indeed, be traced 
into some of the minute foramina on the shaft of a 
long bone, but more easily into the articular ends. A 
nerve also enters the medullary canal with the nutrient 
artery of the medulla, and divides, like the artery, into 
on ascending and a descending branch. Bone is com- 
posed of a basis of animal matter, impregnated with 
**-. bone-earth," or phosphate of lime. The first ingre- 
dient makes it; tenacious and elastic ; the second gives 
it the requisite hardness. These may be separated 
from each other: the latter may !>e entirely dissolved 
•way, by soaking the bone in dilute muriate) or nitric 
acid, when a substance of cartilaginous appearance is 
left ; the former, by subjectid^ the bone to a heat 
sufficient to decompose the animal matter, when we 
obtain the whole calcareous substance *« situ. The 
•dim®! portion of a bone forms about one third, the 
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earthy about two thirds; and the relative proportion 
of t he two elements is said to differ little in differed* 
classes of animals. It is not yet a settled point whotfeer 
the proportions vary at different periods of life; bwfc 
the general opinion is that they do, the animal element 
predominating in early life, the earthy in old age. T4*i 
bony framework of the higher classes of vertebrate 
animals presents very nearly the same chemical cha- 
racteristics in most individuals. Bones, when dried at 
212° until they cease to lose weight, consist of one third 
ossein, or organic matter, and two thirds of phosphate * 
and carbonate of lime and phosphate of maguesia. 
Ossein, when boiled in water, gradually dissolves, 
leaving a small quantity of fatty and vascular matter 
floating on the solution, which, on cooling, gelatinises, 
forming a weak glue or size, consisting of nearly pure 
gelatine. The earthy matter may be separated from 
the ossein, either by means of an acid, or else by 
boiling in water in a Papin's digester, at a temperature 
over 300°, the gelatine being only dissolved at that heat. 
(See Boimno-Foints.) The mineral constituent* of 
bone are used as manure and in the manufacture of 
cupels. (See Bokb-Ash.) When bones are distilled 
in close vessels, at a gradually increasing temperature, 
oily matters, mixed with carbonate Of ammonia, pass 
over, leaving behind bone-black, or animal charcoal. 
(See Bokx-Blacjc, Boxe-Liqcok.) The following are 
the analyses of ox-bone by Berzelius, &n<$ of the human 
fore-arm by Hemtz 

Ox-bone. Homan fore-arm^ 


Animal matter 

.. 33*30 - 

31*11 

] *hof!phate of lime 

.. 55*45 

50*14 

Carbonate of lime 

... 3*85 

fl*S*2 

Phosphate of magnesia 

.. 2*05 

1*20 

Fluoride of calcium ...... 

.. 2*90 

2*23 

Potash aud soda salts ... 

.. 2*45 



100*00 

100*00 


The great value of ground bones as manure depends 
upon the quantity of phosphate of lime contained ia 
them ; hence battle-fields are notably fertile. Ground 
bones are now generally prepared for manure by adding 
a certain portion of sulphuric acid to them, by which 
means a superphosphate of lime is formed, which ia 
soluble and easily absorbed by the plants to which it is 
applied. (Sec Av atomy.) — Jiff. Carpenter's Principle* 
of I’hytiology ; Holden's Human Otteoloyy ; Quaia’s 
Anatomy. 

Bo?t u (in Matif. ) . — Bones, in a great variety of ways, 
give employment to manufacturing skill. They an* 
used by turners and cutlers, but their oil must be pre- 
viously extracted by boiling, and they are afterward* 
bleached in the sun or with chloride of lime. This, 
unfortunately, renders them more brittle and lew easy 
to turn. The form and nature of most bones, with 
their large cavities for marrow, are also unfavourable 
to their being worked into common articles of domestic 
use, such as knife-handles, brushes, &c. The buttock 
and shin-bones of the ox and calf arc the bone* moot 
generally used. Common bone articles, such as nail 
and tooth-brushes, are often polished with slaked 
lime used wet on flannel or woollen doth. Bones 
arc also used for making animal charcoal ; and, 
when calcined, bone-ash. (See Bow-Ash.) The sera-; 
pings, parings, and sawdust of bones, are much used 
m making gelatine for the confectioner, and also in 
case-hardening small object* in steel. In Manchester, 
bonus are boiled in open pans for twenty-four hours, 
when the fat is skimmed from the surface and sold to 
soap and candle manufacturers. The $ize which is left 
is boiled down until it is of sufficient consistency for 
stiffening the goods for which it is intended, The 
eize liquor when exhausted is used as manure for the 
pasture and gross lands, and the residual bones ore 
readily bought up by the farmers, A very good liquid 
manure ia also made by digesting burnt bones in weak 
sulphuric acid. This affords a direct solution, con- 
taining superphosphate and sulphate of lime, which is 
useful for grass lands or fields oi rising com. If peurb* 
ash is added to this acid solution, and the mixture dried 
up by adding powdered charcoal or mould, an excellent 
top- dressing manure is formed. (See SuFXHrnosyuxt* 

av Limk.) In old pasture-lands the application Of 

bone- manure has been known to raise the value ire»r 
10s. to 40t. per acre. In 1850 Great Britain unportte 
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nearly 85,000 tons of bone*, valued at £600,000. In the 
tamn steppes of Tartwy and in the Pampas of South 
America bones are need us fuel ; aud io Norway and 
Bmsden, in times of scarcity, fish-bones are browned 
«s» a gridiron till they are friable, aud with salt and 
yqpper form palatable food. (See Ivory.)— Kef, Tram. 
Ilf ™* Society qf Arts—** On Bone and its Uses/’ by 

Boin-Ass, the mineral constituents of calcined 
hones, containing the whole of the earthy matter. 
Bane-ash consists principally of phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, with a small quantity of phosphate of 
magnesia and chloride of sodium. By dissolving bone- 
Safe in hydrochloric acid, and precipitating by means 
of ammonia, its most valuable component, phosphate 
of lime, is procured nearly pure. Bone-ash is largely 
used in the preparation of artificial manures, ana in 



used in the preparation 
making cupels for assayii 


making cupels for assaying purposes. 

Boke-Black. — W hen bones are subjected to de- 
etnmtive distillation, a black granular earthy mass is 
Irift behind in the retort. This contains phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, and charcoal, and is extremely 
valuable, from the property it possesses of decolourizing 
vegetable substances. It in therefore much used as a 
-decolourizing agent in various processes, but more par- 
kknilarly in sugar-refining, for decolourizing the brown 
syrup. When used for chemical or pharmaoeutioal 
purposes, it is digested with hydrochloric acid until 
nothing remains but nearly pure carbon. This pre- 
tty is due to its very firm state of division. The 
coarser varieties of bone-black are used in the manu- 
facture of blacking. (See Charcoal.) 

BoSrX-LiQUOK. — The liquor which distils over during 
the preparation of bone-black divides into two parts,— 
one a mixture of various oils, and the other a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia, or bone-liquor, as it is called. 
It is much employed in the manufacture of the solution 
and salts of ammonia. 

Boh FIRS, bon* -fire (Fr. bon, good ; Bax. fyr, fire), 
it a fire made for some public rejoicing, usually 
te some conspicuous place; as on the top of a hill, 
■<r in an open part of a town, so as to be visible 
fiross a distance. The etymology of the term is very 
dowbtful ; some suppose it to have been so called 
firmn being generally made of bones ; others consider 
il to mean a contribution fire, one to which every one 
in the neighbourhood contributed a certain portion of 
materials ; others derive it from boon or bon, good, and 
fbne. The practice of kindling bonfires in this country 
is one of great antiquity. (See Bkltkik.) 

Bonhommks, bon-om, an order of hermits of simple 
-lives and manners, who made their appearance in 
France about 1267. The prior of the order was called 
by Louis VI. le bon komme, whence they derived their 
name. They made their appearance in England in 1283. 

Boffiro, bon'-e-to (dp,), a name applied to several 
fishes belonging to the fam. Scomherida. There are 
three varieties, — the Thynnut pclamya, the Fefamyt 
tarda, or Belted fionito, and the Auxin vulgurie, or 
J^lntn Bonibo. The T. pelamyt resembles the tunny , 
and is not unlike a large mackerel. In tropical climates 
H is found in large numbers, and is well known to 
-aadors as one of the fishes constantly seen in pursuit j 
'Of the flying-fish. It is a very pretty fish, of a rich 
-Blue colour, with four dark lines stretching from the 
jweriorals to the tail, on either side of the belly. Jta 
average length is about two feet, aud it is generally* 
euugbt with an imitation flying-fish as a bait. The 
belted both to is common in the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. The plain bonito is also found in the Me- 
diterranean, where its flesh is salted or pickled, and 
used for food ; hut it is never eaten when fresh . 

"ifiowwRT, bon? -net (Fr. bonnet, cqp), in Mil., the file- 
vstion of the parapet about the salient angle of a 
bastion or ravelin above the general level of the work. 
The name is also given in permanent defensive works 
to* little outwork with two faces, forming a salient 
•ogle, intended to protect the angle of a ravelin (tee 
BaVskuw), the faoes of which are defended by tenail- 
kme c.y lunettes. (See Tenaillon, Lunette.) An 
outwork of a similar kind, used in field fortification, 
baring three salient angles instead of one, is called * 
imnvet de pritre, or priest's bonnet. 

: for the. head, of which there 
~ jpi 'many vaadetfea. It is -applied to the head-dress 


of either sex. In Scotland the ••blue bonnet” wat 
at one time the national characteristic of the low* 
land Scotch, and was famous both in song and story. 
It was manufactured of thick milled wooden, and tree 
broad, round, aud flat in appearance, with a small red 
tuft on the top. It is still worn to a considerable «x^ 
tent by the peasantry of that country, 

Bont Pike, pike ( Lepidaetev* an elongated 

? ike-like fish, inhabiting the warmer lakes of America. 

be jaws of this fish are usually produced into a long 
narrow snout, presenting considerable resemblaaoe to 
that of the Gangotio crocodile. The vertebral column 
presents a structure such as is met with in no other 
fishes, the bodies of the vertebra being regularly arti- 
culated together. 

Bonzes, bonz'-es (Japanese Btuto), the namebj which 
the priests of Buddha or Fo are usually designated in 
Japan. They form a very numerous class in that 
country, and arc composed of all ranks of society. 
They are divided into various sects, and comprise both 
males and females. There are convents for the male as 
well as for the female bonzes, some maintained by 
voluntary contributions, others having their own fixed 
revenues. The principal moral precepts which they 
inculcate are five ; namely, not to kill, not to steal, 
chastity, veracity, and abstinence from spirituous 
| liquors. The term bonzes is also frequently applied by 
; Europeans to the priests of Buddha in China, taa Bur- 
mese empire, and other parts of eastern Asia. 

Boob y , boo' -be ( Sula futca), a name given, to a large 
bird, a species 

large as\i solan 

deaolateislands 

consequence of 

and ^ allowing * / 

itself to be 

knocked on the the booby. 

head, or be taken sway by any one attempting it, II 
is very powerful on the wing, and feeds on fishes, which 
it watches while flying close to the surface of the water, 
and then catches by suddenly diving down upon them* 
Its colour is dark brown, rather white underneath. 
Its bill in much longer than its head, and its gullet Si 
so expansible that it is able to swallow fishes of Urge 
size. The male and female resemble each other closely 
in appearance, and the latter only lays one egg. Tl» 
flesh of the booby, like that of all birds that live on 
fish, is not agreeable when cooked. (See Gasket.} 
Book, book (Sax. boc),is a general name given teal* 
most any kind of literary composition, but in a more 
limited sense to such as are large enough to form one 
or more volumes. When short, occupying only a few 
sheets. Bowed or stitched together, it Is culled a pam- 
phlet. Certain diviitious of a literary work are also 
sometimes designated by this name; as the Books of 
H oraer's Iliad, or of VirgiTs ABneid. In ancient times 
books were commonly written upon prepared strips of 
the Egyptian plant papyrus. They were wound round 
small cylinders or rollers,— whence the Latin term votn- 
mnu, and our word volume. Hates of lead and copper, 
wood, the bark of trees, and even bricks and stoma* 
have been employed as materials in the obstruction or 
bonks. Leather and parchment ware also used by the 
ancients, and when, by the capture of Egypt by the 
Arabs, in the 7th century, papyrus could no longer be 
obtained, the use of parchment became general. During 
the Middle Ages the plan of rolls was discontinued, 
and the form of leaves sawedor bound together came in to 
use. The manufactureSf books was for the moat part 
m the hands of the different orders of monks, many of 
whom spent a great part of their lives in the tranks it) - 
s ng of them. In the earlier part of the Middle Ages the 






totveksai. 
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/of book* war 8o great that often in » whole 
here was not one to W. found, end even rich 
monasteries possessed little mono than a missal. The 
labours of the monks, however, did much to improve 
this «tate of things ; while the general introduction of 
paper about the 18th century* followed by the invention 
of printing, have been of incalculable benefit in the 
circulation of knowledge. Books may now lie had for a 
few ahQlinga, which would formerly have oost hundreds 
of pounds. (See Boox-Tuaub.) 

Boor » of ding (Ang.- Sax). —Books were formerly 
preserved in the form of rolls, consisting simply of the 
leaves pasted or glued together in one long sb cet , at each 
end of which was fixed a roller with handles. The roll was 
read by unwinding one roller and winding the other. 
This form of binding was afterwards superseded by the 
square form, as we now possess it. This was a marked 
improvement, and was adopted for manuscripts long 
before the invention of printing. The first bound books 
being chiefly copies of the Scriptures, and other works 
of a religious nature, they soon began to have their 
bindings enriched in various ways. Manv of these 
rich bindings exist to the present day. They were 
executed principally by jewellers, who incrusted pre- 
cious stones, ivory, and metal-work upon covers of 
irollnm, wood, or silver. The greatest taste has been 
shown in all ages in the matter of bookbinding ; and 
whether we examine t he gorgeous but clumsy covers 
Of the Hth and 12th centuries, the splendidly-bound 
books of the IlenaiHsauce period, or the modern works 
of Hopers, Leigh ton, Bedford, and a host of others, 
there is always something to charm the fancy and gra- 
tify the taste. Aa a mere manufacture, bookbinding 
has been obliged to keep pace with the marvelled* 
increase in the number of books produced ; and, by 
means of machinery, such houses as Kemnanr's or 
Leighton’s are able to bind 1,000 volumes, in cloth gilt, 
in six hours ! In binding a book, whether it be a ten- 
ruimm folio by O wen Jones, or a 2#. fid. volume of the 
Bov's Magazine, the number of operations is three ; viz. 
1. Preparing, 2. Binding, !i. Finishing. The sheets as 
printed are first 44 gathered," that is, placed in their 
order of pagination, folded into four, eight, or twelve 
leaves, aa the case may be ; they are then stitched ami 
sewn to strings or bands placed at the back of the 
volume. A saw-out is, in some instances, made to 
receive the strip g ; in others the string is left io form 
a rib, which is used as an element of ornament in 
finishing the book. The sheets being all sewn together, 
the Lack edges are glued together by brushing them 
lightly with thin glue. The strings are cut off within 
half an inch of the volume, and the back is rounded in 
the following manner : — The workman holds the volume 
fiat, and beats it with a flat hammer, at the same time 
drawing the sheets so as to cause the rounding of the 
edges. A groove is then formed by pressure close 
against the back edge to receive the board of the cover, 
otherwise it would be liable to project beyoud the edge 
of the volume, and be both unsightly and inconvenient. 
A machine for rounding the backs of books has been 
lately introduced. The top, bott om, and front edges are 
then, cut level, and the boards ore fixed to the volume 
by the ends of the strings being passed through small 
holes and glued firmly to the iusiue. When the book is 
©loth-bound, the cloth is applied to the boards before 
they ore attached to the volume ; io other coses the co- 
verings are put on after the boards are attached. The 
book is then ornamented with gilding, inlaying of differ- 
ent-coloured leather, or blind tooling, *, e. plain stamp- 
ingbyheatsd stampsor dies, and the edges are left plain, 
or g&t, or sprinkled. Books are said to be “ boarded ’* 
Whim bound in cloth, 44 half-bound " when the back and 
:©prpers or© in leather, and 44 whole-bound " when 
nothing but leather is used. It is generally consul ered 
that boarded books will be afterwards bound in leather, 
according to the tost© of the possessor ; they ore, 
therefore, mostly left uncut, ana the putting together 
is more or less slight. A method of binding without 
utitobmr horlately been much used : the four edges of 
the boak ore cut, separating it into single leaves; 
India-rubber solution is then applied to the back edge, 
whereby the leaves become firmly cemented together. 
It is very useful when the book is required to lie laid 
©peafiot, m in the case of atlases, ledgers, music-books, 
fin. The following is a list ef the most common sizes 
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of books, with familiar examples to fix tkera ma th© : 
memory i— Folio, the volume of 100 |dates t© J>y«rAa 
“Monuments of Nineveh;" quarto, the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannico," and “Beaton's Family Bible;" oataw, 

Beeton's Universal dictionary" and the 
own Magazine ; “ lfiwo, Peter Parley's Tal«*;18ri*, 
Pinnock's Catechisms, and Knight’s Weekly Volume©; 
24*»<V Kentledge's “ American roots; w Pidter- 
ing's 44 Diamond Classios.” 

BooK-nsRPijra (Aug.-Sax.) is the art of keeping '• 
accounts, — the art of recording in a regular, ©ottrise* 
and accurate manner, the business transactions of 
merchants or others, in a set of books kept for the 
purpose. Of the early history of book-keeping little 
is known. In the 15th century the double-entry system 
was practised by the merchants of Tec ioe and other 
towns of Ituly, then the great mercantile country 
of the world, whence it has obtained the name of this 


Italian method. In the early part of the Ifith « 
it had been introduced into France; and the first triri* 
trie in England upon the subject was by Hugh OIA* 
castle, a schoolmaster, and was published in 1548. 
Since that time more than 150 different works hoy© 
been published in this country upon book-keeping. 
Books are kept either by single or by double entry. 
The system or tingle entry is the simplest method ef 
keeping oecountB'; but it is only suitable for retoil 
dealers, or such as carrv on but a small Dimness, being 
wholly inadequate to the recording of complex trows* 
actions. It receives its name from each item being 
entered only once in the ledger. The only books neces- 
sary for it are a journal, or day-book, and a ledger. In 
the former the merchant enters nil his transactions *8 
they occur in the course of business ; in the latter he 
arranges them under their several accounts, carrying 
his sales to the debit of bis customers, and his pvur- 
chases to the credit of the merchants who supply him 
with goods. The system of double entry i* so ©sited 
from each item being entered twice in the ledger, being 
debited to one set of accounts and credited to another. 
It proceeds upon the principle, that every busmens 
transaction is twofold, —that there can be no soils 
without a purchase, no payment without a receipt ; 
and hence, by entering each transaction on both sides 
of the ledger, a system of checks is established, nkmk 
much as the entries on the credit side must be equal 
to the entries on the debit side, otherwise the book* 
will not balance. Although book-keeping is a system- 
beautiful and complete in itself, yet its detail* neces- 
sarily vary according to the nature and extent of tbi© 
actions to bo recorded. It is alike applicable to fib* 
accounts of merchants, manufacturers, or public com- 
panies; but the mode of carrying out the details wifi 
vary in each case. Its object is to secure a clear and 
condensed statement of every fact and transaction 
connected with the business, so that it may be atone© 
understood, and that accuracy may be secured. Ha- 
leas h merchant knows how liis affairs stand, — the 
amount of his income and expenditure, of hit debt* 
and his liabilities, -—it is evident that he must proceed 
upon vague and possibly erroneous conclusions, which 
may result in insolvency. The number of books re- 
quired in double entry" will depend upon the nature 
and extent of the business. In the case of merchant* 
the books commonly used are the day-book, ioroieo- 
book, cash-book, bill -book, and ledger. In the A#y- 
bcok % sometimes called the invoice-book outward*, is 
entered a daily account of all the goods sold on credit, 
with the prices and the names of the purchasers. Tb© 
invoice-book, culled sometimes the credit day-book, eon- 
tains an account of all goods bought on credit, with 
the n iiroe of the seller and the amount. In the caek* 
book is kept an account of all the cosh received stui 
paid, and of the discount received and allowed. On 
the left-hand page is entered the cash received, ana in 
an inner column Hie discounts allowed; and on the 
right-hand page the cash paid, and in an inner column 
the discounts received. At the close of business for 
the dav, the amounts on both sides are summed up 
and balanced. The bill-book <gmtains in one part *n 
account of all the “ bills receivable,"— bd» W 
which he is to receive payment; and »n anotner*® 
account of all “ bill© payable, those J . hat 
to-be paid. It contains a statement of the «»««* 
amounts, when due, and other particular# of *•' 
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in their character, had are usually termed ** sab- printing-press, of Badtns A#c«n»tt«b . 

wdiary books/ 1 the farfaer being the principal book Book Societies, or ' Boo* . CLt7»», are association* 
in a business. It contains an abstract of the for the purchase and circulation among thera$ol?e®ox 
entries scattered through the various subsidiary new books as they issue from tue press ; after which 
books, all arranged methodically under the names of they are usually disposed of by auction among tho 
the different persons standing in the relation of debtors members, or sola to the public. Book societies ore by 
or creditors to the merchant. Two sets of columns are no means so common as, from the many advantage® of 
assigned to each account, one for Dr., the other for thorn, they might be expected to be. Bookclub®, or 
. Cr. Besides these accounts, which are termed personal, reading societies,” says Lord Brougham, in m» < vi Urn- 
from being made out in the names of the persons with tical Observations on the Education of the People, 
whom the iperchant has dealings, there are what are '* may be established by very small numbers of oontjd* 
termed real and fictitious accounts. Real accounts are butors, aud require an inconsiderable fund* Xf the 
made out to show the merchant where, how, and in what associates live near one another, arrangemf nts may to 
proportions his property is invested, under such heads easily made for circulating the books so that they may 
M cash, merchandise, bills receivable, and the like, be in use every moment that any one can spare from 
JPictitiout accounts are such as are made out to show his work. f Here, too, the rich have an opportunity 
his gains andlosae®, under the heads, charges, profit and presented to them of promoting instruction without 
loss, balance, Ac. The fundamental principle of double constant interference; the gift of a lew books as a be* 
eotry, that every item carried into the ledger must be ginning will generally prove a sufficient encouragement 
entered twice, must be entered on the Dr. side of one to carry on the plan by weekly or monthly contribu- 
account, and the Cr. of another, leads to the result tions.” ... 

that the aggregate amount of all the entries on the Dr. Book-Trade. — The business of dealing in book® >® 

aide must exactly balance those on the Cr. side of the of a comparatively recent date. In early times, when 
ledger. The account giving out the item is always the books were scarce and had all to be transcribed, those 
Hr., and the account receiving it always the Dr. The who copied them usually also disposed of them. Itt 
copying of the items from the subsidiary books into the later period of Roman history, however, there 
the ledger is termed “ posting.” To facilitate the post* arose a class of persons termed bib!iopola t who acted 
ing of the ledger, an intermediate book called the us a kind of middle-men, employing or purchasing 
journal is sometimes used. Its object is to indicate books from the transcribers aud disposing of them to 
to what accounts, and to which side of each account, the the public. In the reign of Augustus, the brothers 
transactions recorded in the subsidiary books are to be Soeii were celebrated in this way. With the establish* 
carried. It is also found most useful in practice as a merit of several universities iu the 12 th century, the 
check against posting entries to the wrong accounts in trade in books was much increased, particularly in 
the ledger. The baloHce-theet is a condensed statement such towns as Paris and Bologna. In 1323, a statute 
of the merchant's assets and liabilities, drawn up in of the University of Paris distinguishes between ffc*- 
Order to show the state of his affairs. His assets are tiomrii, or booksellers proper, those who buy from one 
found in the balances on the Cr. side of the ledger ac- party und sell or lend to another, and librarii, tboso 
counts, and these arc put on the Dr. side of the balance- *ho merely buy ami sell books on commission. After 
sheet. His liabilities are the balances appearing on the 1312, no one could deal in book® in Paris without the 
Dr. side of his ledger accounts, and these are brought permission of the university, who had special officers 
to the Cr. side of the balance-sheet. The difference to examine the manuscripts and fix the price, . It was 
between his assets and his liabilities is his present not, however, till after the invention of printing that 
worth. A proper balance-sheet ought to show the the book-trade attained any importance. At first, the 
manner in which the capital was invested, as money, printers were likewise booksellers : and John Fust and 
stock, debts, Ac. ; also the expenses at which the buai- Peter SeUbiVcr disposed of the productions of their press 
nos® had been conducted, and the money drawn out on in Purls and Fraukfort-on-thc-Main. Some instances 
private account. “Let no man," says Dr. Johnson, of tho division of the two branches occur in the loth 
“venture into large business while he is ignorant of the century. The first booksellers were usually termed 
method of regulating books; never let him imagine stationers, either from the Latin word stationariu*) or 
that any degree of natural abilities will enable him to from having only stills or station® in the street* and 
supply this deficiency, or to preserve a multiplicity of tnarket-plucei; of the towns, as is still to be seen in the 
affairs from inextricable confusion ” case of dealers .u old books. Row, the term stationer 

Book or Life, or The Lamb's Book or Li»s, i»ono usually denotes a dealer in paper and other writing* 
of those descriptive phrase® of which there arc bo many material®. At first, the civil magistrate® took Jituo 
in Scripture, by mean® of which a knowledge of divine concern with the bookseller®, leaving them to the can* 
things is communicated by referring them to object® or trol of the universities, of which they were auppoaed 
custom® of daily life. It was the custom with princes to to be the immediate retainers, and which, accordingly, 
have a list of all the distinguished persons about their gave them law® and regulation®, examining the correct* 
court, or in their service ; and hence, when it i a said ness of their book® and fixing the price® of them. This, 
that one’® name i® written in the book of life, it means however, was soon changed, anti the trade of book- 
that he particularly belongs to God, and is enrolled Belling was put under various restrictions. . InXSfiO, 
among hi® friends and servant®. On the other hand, the Stationers' Company of London was incorporated, 
to have one*s mime blotted out of the book of life It was composed of printers and bookseller®, who ex* 
signifies erased from the list of God's friend® aud ser- erebeil a kind of censorship over the press. In RlffiS 
wants, a® those who were guilty of treachery were the famous licensing net wn® passed, which prohibited 
Struck off the roll of officers belonging to a prince. the publication of any book unless entered in there* 
BoOKbKLX.KJts' Masks or Signs.— M any of the early gister of the Company of Stationers or licensed by the 
printers, or bookseller®, in place of putting their name lord chancellor., (AV<* Smtiostsks* Co straw t and 
on the titlc-pagw of their books, adopted a certain Copy eight.) The book-trade ia, properly speaking, 
mark or sign ; and hence a knowledge of these mark® carried on by two distinct cIukhc® of person®, — the 
iS Of use in distinguishing diflerent editions of works, publishers, who prepare and dispose of the book® 
IPhe anchor ia the mark of Rapheleugiug at Leyden; wholesale; and the booksellers, by whom they are re* 
the anchor with a dolphin twisted round it, that of tailed to the public. According to the census of 1851, 
Manutii at Venice and Home ; the Arion, of Opormue the number of persons engaged a® booksellereandpub* 
«t Basel ; the cad licensor PegasuBj of the Wecheliusea liahcr® in England and Wats® was 6.905, and in Scot- 
*t Faria and Frankfort ; the crane®, of Cramoisy ; the laud 1,486. The great ceutro of the book-trade ia the 
compass, of Blantin at Antwerp ; the fountain, of Yus- United Kingdom is London, though a considerable 
coaan at Paris ; the sphere in a balance, m Jannon and number of works are also published in LiiiUmrgh, 
JJIafiW at Amsterdam ; the lily, of the Junto® at Venice, Dublin, Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, aud other pro via- 
. Ftcurimee, Lyons, andHrtome; the mulberry-tree, of cial town®. Many prov/nciai pubbfther®, however, hav* 
IJterelat Fans; the olive-tree, of the Stephenses at branch establishment® in London, aud all of them has* 
and Genoa, and the Elzevir® at Amsterdam and agent® there, to whom they consign a certain uumber 
#3E*9!$*0; the M between two serpents, of the Fro* of copies of every work they publish, and to whoa 
bendaxes at Basil; the Truth, of the Cornelius’s at 1 hey also addreaa their order® for copies of such book# 
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as they Slay here occasion for. The booksellers of 
Edinburgh and Dublin also act as agent* for those of 
London, and simply the Scotch and Irish trade with 
the metropolitan publications. The London publishing 
trade centres chiefly in Paternoster How (popularly 
known as “the Bow") and the oourts adyining. “ In 
I860 there were connected with the book-trade, within 
the bounds of the metropolitan Post-office district, 
Sit booksellers who were also publishers, 506 book- 
sellers alone, besides 23 foreign booksellers and 12 law 
booksellers; total, 812."— (CAawWs.) Many of the 
publishers and booksellers restrict their attention 
chiefly to certain classes of books ; as theological, law, 
medical, general literature, &o. The average number 
of volumes of new works, exclusive of pamphlets, pub- 
lished annually in the United Kingdom exceeds 4,000; 
and of now editions, upwards of 1,200. In 1852, the 
booksellers of London formed a kind of trade-union, 
by which they attempted to compel retailers to sell 
books only at the regular fixed price ; but the attempt 
entirely failed, and retailers may now sell books at any 
price they please. The deduction allowed by the pub- 
lisher to the retailer is usually 25 per cent., or 3d. per 
shilling. It is also placed on a half-yearly or yearly 
account, from which, if settled by cash w ithin a month 
afterbeing rendered, a discount of 2\ per cent, is al- 
lowed. Frequently, a work is,' 4 subscribed *’ for among 
the trade ; i> <?. booksellers put down their names for 
a certain number of copies of a work before it is pub- 
lished, it being then ottered at a somewhat lower rate 
than is afterwards allowed. In order to get rid of re- 
mainders of books, trade-sales are often had recourse 
to, when they are either offered in small quantities at 
a very reduced price, or sold in the lump by auction.* 
Publishers wishing to dispose of a portion of their 
stock sometimes issue to (ho trade sole-catalogues, in 
which they offer certa in books at a greatly reduced price. 
Trade dinners are uot so frequent now ns formerly, 
though it is still the practice with some ot the larger 
publisher® to invito their acquaintances in the trade to 
a dinner at a tavern, when those present have an op- 
portunity of subscribing for a certain number of copies 
of ihe books offered for sale at the stated price. The 
terms of the agreement entered into between a pub- 
lisher and an author are various, depending chiefly 
upon the character of the author and the nature of the 1 
hook. Sometimes the publisher purchases the copy- 
right for * fixed sum, and takes the whole responsibility 
of the sale upon himself; sometimes the author retains 
the copyright, undertakes all risks, pays all expenses, 
and allows the publisher a certain commission on the 
sales ; sometimes the publisher agrees to take all the 
risk of printing and publishing a certain number of 
copies, and to divide tbo profits with the author, who 
still retains the copyright of the work. Authors ore 
opt to complain of the hard terms that are usually 
meted out to them by publishers, and in some cases, 
perhaps, not without reason. But it is to be borne in 
mind that there is always considerable outlay, and no 
little risk, connected w ith bringing out » new book, 
especially by an unknown author. The following ia the j 
estimated cost of bringing out 750 copies of a work of] 


600 pages 

' Feinting and corrections..... £85 

Paper 30 

Boarding in cloth 2t 

Advertising.. 30 


.Cl (10 

"Were all the copies sold (after deducting those for 
presentation) at 7#, (W, each ( i. t , the trade price of 
IQs.), 26 counting as 24, there would remain about £90 
tor intfrost on capital and publisher's and author's 
profit. But this is rarely the case, aud frequently the 
sale does not meet the actual outlay for printing and 
paper. Not more than one book in eight ever reaches 
a second edition. There have been instances (we fear 
rare) of publishers handsomely increasing the stipu- 
lated remuneration, when the sale of a work largely 
exceeded their expectations. The Messrs, Blackwood, 
of Edinburgh, ^ first gave the J£cv. J. Caird £100 for 
hi® sermon “Religion in Common Life," but the sale 
W exceeded their expectations, that they subsequently 
presented the author with £400 in addition; and the 
projector of the present work brought out an edition of 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin," which was so successful, tkat ho. 
voluntarily; presented the authoress with £500, and sub- 
sequently increased his gift by £250. (Of tbisbqbk^ 
has been calculated that 1,500,000 copies were soM in 
England *Mr. Beeton’s firm alone issuing 697,000.4 
The epoch of cheap literature may bo said to have 
commenced, however, partially in 1827, when Constable 
issued bis 44 Miscellany," and the Society for the Diffu* 
sion of Useful Knowledge their “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge." On the 4t,h of February, 1832, appeared « 
the first number of “ Chambers's Edinburgh Journal,** 
and, on the 31st of March following, “The Fenny* 
Magazine.” Soon after was commenced ■The Fenny 
Cycionffidia" of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, a work not more remarkable for its cheap* 
ness than for the ability with which it was conducted. 
Forty thousand pounds was distributed amongst the 
authors and artists engaged in its production, of which 
sum more than three-fourths had been laboriously 
earned by the diligence of the writers. Cheap publi- 
cations are now the order of the day. Not only are 
cheap editions brought out of works unprotected by 
copyright, but even publishers of the first class find it 
their interest to bring out cheap editions of popular 
I books the copyright of which is secured to them. Among 
the names chiefly entitled to honourable mention in 
the field of cheap literature, we may, without detracting 
from the merits of others, give those of Charles Knight 
facile pr incept, the Chambers* of Edinburgh, Bohn, 
and Koutledge. It is now usual to stereotype cheap 
books and periodicals of which the sale is expected to 
be considerable, or to extend over a considerable time ; . 
and this course is adopted even with large books like 
the 44 Encvlopjedia Brit&nnica." The old-book trade, 
or the solo of second-hand books, is carried on to a 
considerable extent in all the larger cities and towns 
of (he United Kingdom ; but London is its principal 
seat. Many of these dealers prepare periodically price 
catalogues of their books, which they circulate through 
the country, and in this way dispose of & great many 
of their books. The price of old books is very fluctu- 
ating and capricious, depending in some measure upon 
their condition or intrinsic value ; but frequently equally 
good copies of the same work may be had at a half or 
third of the price In some sbops that they can be ob- 
tained for in others- In Germany, the great centre of 
the book- trade is Leipsic, where two great book-fairs are 
held annually, at Easter and Michaelmas respectively. 
These fairs are not so important or so largely attended 
now as formerly, a great part, of the business being 
effected by means of agent# or commissioners. Every 
bookseller in Germa ny has his commissioner at Leipsic, 
to whom he transmits copies of all his new publications, 
and who distributes them among the other commis- 
sioners, for being transmitted to their employers. At 
the end of the year the unsold works are sent back by 
the same means to their several publishers. The great 
advantage of this system is that every new book is, 
within a few weeks of publication, made known through- 
out Germany without having recourse to the expensive 
and imperfect system of advertising. The account* 
of the various booksellers are also usually settled by 
means of the commissi on era. In France the book- 
trade is carried on much in the same way as in England, 
and centres in Faria. In the United States of America, 
the book-trade is carried on to a large extent, and on 
account of non-existence of international copyright, 
the books of this country are largely reprinted' there. 

It is indeed asserted that while, in 1820, of the number 
of books published in the United States, 70 per cent, 
were reprints of British publications, in 1850 the pro- 
portion was only 20 per cent. But it is undeniable that 
the best books of this country are still reprinted with- 
out authority in the United States. From the low price 
at which reprints of popular English books can be pro- 
duced, the sale is often four or five times greater than 

in England . It is said that in five years there bavebecn 
sold iu’the United States $0,000 vols. of the 8vo edition 
of “ Modern British Essayists," OOjtXHivols. of M«c»u- 
lav'e Miscellanies, in 3 vols. 12mo; more than 60,000 
of Murray’s “ Ewcvclopipdia oPGeography, 10, flw or 
McCulloch's “Commercial Dictionary, more than 
100,000 of 41 Jane Eyre." The sale of Thackeray s worim 
in tho States has been quadruple th^t 
that of Dickens’s work* count* by million* of volume** 
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*ln 1853,** ;wodrd*hEj'l»: M Bibliographical 

Guide to American Literature*’ (1959),** there were 355 
book -jHihh sbrng establishments ia the United States/' 
At present the number is more than 400. About three- 
fourths of these are located in New York, Philadelphia* 
B&kimore, and Boston, the rest being principally *a 
Cincinnati, Charleston, New Orleans, Buffalo, Auburn, 
Albany, Louisville, Cbichugo, St. Louis, and Hartford. 
There are mare than 3,000 booksellers, who dispense 
, the publication R of these 400 publishers, besides (1,000 
<HC 7,000 general dealers, who connect the trade in books 
with the ordinary stock of & country store.” The book- 
t^ipAe of I860 is estimated at 16,000,000 dollars. An I 
: interesting article on this subject, by Mr. W. Chambers, ] 
. will bo found iti “Chambers's Encyclopaedia.” (See 
1 also “Bookselling," in Encyclopedia Mritannica ; 
^Booka,” in McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary; 
Triibnar’s Guide to American Literature; and The 
Old Printer and the Modem jPrew, by Chark*3 
Knight, 

Boon ov a Harbour, 6<k»a (I>u.), a term applied to 
a strong iron chain or cable fastened to a number of 
spars or poles, and drawn across the mouth of a har- 
bour, for the purpose of preventing the entry of an 
en em y’s ships of war. This chain or cable may bo 
raised or lowered above or below the surface at plea- 
sure, by means of capstans and other mechanical con- 
trivances. 

Boomerang, baom-e-rung', a missile instrument used 
by the aborigines of Australia, in war, sport, and the 
chase. It consists of apiece pf bard wood of a bent 
form, with the curve of a parabola, is about 2 feet long, 
2f inches broad, $ inch thick, and is rounded at the 
extremities. One side is flat, the other convex, and it 
is brought to a bluntish edge. It is discharged by the 
band by one end, the convex, edge being forward and 
the flat side upward; and it is thrown ns if to hit an 
object in advance ; instead, however, of going forward, 1 
it ascends into the air with ft rapid rotatory motion, 
until it reacScfl a considerable height, when it begins j 
to retrograde, and Anally passes over the bead of the | 
projector and falls to the ground behind him. This 
singular motion is produced by the air impinging on 
the bulged side of the instrument. The boomerang, 
the invention of which would have done honour to the 
moat celebrated man of science, has long been a common 
weapon among almost the lowest races of savages 
upon the earth, and w as first made known in this coun- 
try by Professor McCullagh, in 1937 : since then it bus 
been endeavoured to apply t he principle of the boom- 
erang to the propulsion of shi ps. 

Boob, hoar (Hu. boer ; Gor. inner), properly signi- 
fies a countryman, or one who is employed in ngri- 
cultural labour ; and from that it has come to be used 
in a secondary sense, to denote a coarse, uneducated, 
clownish person. 

**The boorish driver leaning o’er his team 
Vocif’rous and impatient of delay.” 

Cowptr, 

Boot, or Bonoifsisr, boot, a mode of torture used 
ill former times in tins country, but mors especially m 
Scotland, in order to extort- confession from persons 
accused of crimes. This instrument of torture, which 
Was applied to the leg, was of various kin do. Some- 
times it was composed of parchment applied moist, 
and then brought near the fire, so as by shrinking 
to cause great pain and uneasiness ; sometimes it 
consisted of four thick strong boards bound tightly 
round either one or both leg* with cords, and their 
tightened by means of wedges, until, occasionally, the 
bopes of the unfortunate sufferer’e legs w ere hroken ; 
This barbarous piece of torture-apparatus is also said 
to have been made of iron. 

Boot ahd Swob Man ur a ctcke.— T his useful manu- 
facture, as now followed iu Loudon and other largo 
towns, is divided into many branches. There is the 
#ho£«dc>aer, who is generally a woman, — she prepares 
the m per-leftthers of the shoe; the ebocman, who! 
. attaches the solo part to the upper-leather ; tbo hoot* 

; wfiri prepsrei the leg and vamp portion of. the 

; the bootman, who attaches the sole part fei the 
V lather, similarly to the shoe man ; the jobWfVho is 
, JpsJloewonte; the cobbler, who is his own/msster ; 
W'Ufo blocker, dicker, runner, cleaver-up, <jfo, Many 
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persons of both sexes are employed in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes in this country. TiUl94eit was au 
ordinary handicraft; but, since that time, the manu- 
facturers of Northampton and Stafford have intro- 
duced sewing-tnitehines, by means of which Audi .of 
the former labour is dispensed with. These two towns 
have for many years been the principal sources from 
which the London market has been supplied ; and their 
I boots aiid ahoes are considered to be equal to uny of 
those made in Baris or London. Many of the so- 
called French boots are made by English manufac- 
turers with French front*, which they import in large 
quantities from France ; and there ia also a consider- 
able importation of French boots aud shoes. In 1898 
there were 105,406 pairs of boots, shoes* Bod gofosbet 
imported, and 009, 590 pairs of boot-fronts. The first 
processes in the manufacture of boots and shoes arc 
the cutting and sewing of the leather, which arc merely 
mechanical. M. Lefuhre, of Paris, has. made an in ' 
proveraent in. boot aud shoe-making, which he hai 
patented. By means of machinery the solo and hco 
are fastened to the welt by brass screws, which keej 
them in contact with a pressure equal to two or three 
hundredweight. A specimen of this machinery wo* 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851. Mud sell's blocking 
apparatus is another of the many improvements intro 
dueed into this manufacture of" lute years. It effect] 
the blocking of a boot in leas time than the usual pro- 
cess, and docs not injure the leather so much. A pieef 
of leather cut into the proper shape for the front of i 
boot is soaked in water; the part which correspond* 
with the instep is then rubbed with an oily pasta called 
“dubbing,” aud the whole is laid upon two iron cheeks 
llv means of a winch and two cog-wheels, the leatbei 
is" brought down between the cheeks by a plate of zinc 
and this process is repeated according to tho strengtl 
of the leather. By ti patent taken out by Waite, i 
1 London manufacturer, some years ago, the nccessiri 
of using dickers iu cutting out the leather for women'" 
aud children's shoes was superseded. By this proces! 
the inventor states that 7,200 boot-bindings can hi 
prepared for the binders at a less, expense, an< 
in ouc- tenth part of the time required in th< 
ordinary plan. Waite has also patented ft machine 
by which instep-pieces for women's and children'* 
boots and shoes are modelled. By a process inventec 
by Marsdeu, small holes, kept open by metallic plates, 
arc inserted at the sides, for ventilating purposes, 
The use of india-rubber and gutta-percha in boot 
and shoe-making has produced very great changes. 
Gutta-percha, although not serviceable iu hot climates, 
is very useful in withstanding moisture, when applied 
to the under-leather. There ia also n process, patented 
by Hatley, in which india-rubber and guua-pt-rcba, 
mixed with leather raspings, were pressed into blocks 
and sliced . This substance was then used aa shoe- 
leather. India-rubber i» often applied to various parts 
of the boot or shoe, iu order to give lightness or elas- 
ticity. A pair of boots were made for a racing jockey 
utmost entirely of this material : they only weighed 
four ounces. “Several terms are employed m order to 
distinguish the various boots made with india-rubber; 
such as resilient, ticeopode&n,au4 tei-idoioelaaticon, Ac. 
American over-shoes, or goloshes, made of vulcanixed 
india-rubber, arc much worn, in order to protect boot* 
or shoes in wet or cold weather. The boots worn by 
soldiers were formerly produced with great rapidity, 
by a process invented by Sir M. I. Brunei : this pro- 
cess, however, fell into disuse. The defective way in 
which they were made added greatly to the suffering 
of the British troops in the Crimea. They are now 
made with an elastic piece between the heel and the 
sole, which causes the shoe to accommodate itself to 
the bending of tbo foot while walking. Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made by workmen a nd 
trades unions to prevent the introduction of sewing- 
mgi- nines into this manufacture; but they are gradu- 
ally coming more and more into use. 

' Bootes, bo-o'-tc* (Gr. bow, an ox), a constellation in 
tho northern hemisphere, called ArctopbyJax by the 
old Greek astronomers. It is represented on the 
celestial globe by the figure of a man holding a elubi* 
bio right hand aud a string iu hie left, which holds two 
bounds . Arcturus, a brilliant star of the first magni- 
tude, is found in this con s tella tio n. 
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Boom, booth (Fr. boutique), denotes a twit or stall 
i* » fhir or market for the sale of good*. The torn is 
also applied to any temporary structure of wood or 
boughs designed for shade and shelter. In early times 
throughout Europe, trade was principally carried on 
at fairs by means of booths : — 

w Booths sodden hide the Thames, longNtreets appear, 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair/* 

Gay, 

Boots, shoes, and other covering and protections 
for the feet, hare been made of different substances, 
and in different forms, from very remote times. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, however, did not use them 
universally, The heroes of Homer are represented as 
going to battle without shoes, and Cato and Socrares 
both went, about with bare feet. The bdota and shoes 
which were then worn may be divided into two classes, — 
those in which the sole only was attached to the sole of 
the foot by st raps, or coverings of the toe or instep, and 
those which ascended until they covered the ankle, the 
calf, or the whole of the leg. The former correspond 
to the sandals and slippers of the present day, and the 
latter to the boots and shoes. The form and colour of 
. flkese boot* and shoes indicated the rank and o dice of 
the wearer. Before the invasion of the Romans, the 
ancient Britons wore shoes made of raw cowhide, with 
the hair turned outwards. They reached as far as the 
ankles. The Roman influence soon produced a change 
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in the costumes of the Brifcftth. Among the early Saxons 
shoes were mad© upon the Roman model, and boots 
reaching to the middle of the leg, and laced up in front, 
were also in common use. They were generally of leather. 
The sandal also began to be used ; but it was not 
Suited to this climate t it was principally worn by the 
clergy. The boots of the later Saxons wore? very simi- 
lar to the half-boots of modern times. Bools with 
wooden soles were much worn by men of high rank at 
that period. The hoots of Bernard, king of Italy, the 
grandson of Charlemagne, had “ the soles of wood and 
the upper parts of red leather, lacfcd with thongs." 
The Normans were hoots similar to the Saxons. 
Boring the reigns of William II., Henry I., and Ste- 
phen, the toes of boots and shoes were lengthened to 
«fi extravagant extent. The illustration in the left- 
hand lower corner represents a boot of that period. 
From that time until the reign of Edward III., the 
boots generally worn by the higher classes were orna- 
mented profusely- During the reign of Richard II., 
the length of the toes increased still more, so that it 
is -even said that the wearers were in the habi t of fasten- 
ing the tips to their knees, insorder to allow them to 
Vrklk freely. In the reign of Edward VI., long boots, 
wonting up to the knee, were worn, and half-boots, with 
tong to**, laced up the side. During the latter part of 



this reign, the long toes were banished aftogethety***^ 
short broad- toed boots took tbeir place. Thoaeiwrdly 
covered the feet, and wereynade of kid leather, vdnsbhC 
in order to show the coloured hose beneath. In 
Henry VIII. and Elisabeth's reigns slashed shoes, and 
others ornamented with rosettes or gold and silver 
lace, were worn. This fashion obtained till tbetime of 
Cromwell. Russet boots, coming dose to the knee, 
with large stiff tops, then came into fashion. A flap of 
leather protected the instep; and they were broad- 
toed and had thick, clumsy needs. Large, cumbrous 
boots were worn both by the royalists and roundheads. 
The courtiers of Louis XIV. wore very* extravagant 
boots, with very wide tops, which were decorated with 
a profusion of costly lace. The dandies in Charles 
II. ‘a reign adopted boots of this kind, one of wh^Stis 
represented in the annexed illustration. During the 
reign of William HI. shoes with high heels, broad 
toes, and large ties, were worn, fimall buckles also 
came into fashion at the same time. The stiff Jack- 
boot, also represented in the eo graving, was also intro- 
duced at tins time. They were high in the heel, hud 
the instep was covered with a large piece of leather, to 
which the heavy spur was fixed. They were only worn 
when riding, and all cavalry soldiers were furnished 
with them. The jack-boot may be considered the 
origin of the top-boot and all the other varieties of 
long boots now worn. Boots with yellow tops were 
mu oh i worn in the 18th century in England; and 
the duke of Orleans and other revolutionists, who 
affected sympathy with the English, wore top-boots 
ostentatiously. They are now only seldom worn, 
except by hunters and jockeys. The Hessian boot 
superseded the top-boot; it was worn with tight pan- 
taloons, and was a very handsome leg-covering. The 
Hessian boot, which had a tassel in front, ia represented 
in the illustration ; as is also the Chinese boot, one of 
the strangest forms of foot-covering ever adopted. 
The Boles are composed of many layers of thin flannel 
compressed toget her. The upper portions KID made Of 
a pliable but waterproof fabric. 

Booty, hoo'-to (Swed. byU; Dan. bytte). the spoil 
taken from an enemy in war. The Greeks divided 
their booty among the array in common,, reserving to 
the general only a larger share. One of the prerogatives 
of a Grecian general was the distribution of the plunder 
taken from a vanquished enemy . "We read in Homer 
that the valuable armour usually fell to the share of 
the leaders, whilst the common soldiery Were permitted 
to gather the spoils of the dead. Among the Lace- 
dmmoniaus, however, the soldiery were forbidden to 
plunder the conquered, although, in certain instances, 
a portion of the spoils was dedicated to the godf, 
whilst some other parts were reserved for the highest 
commanders. After the battle of Platma, which took 
place tidO years subsequently to the Trojan war, the 
spoils of the Persians were regulated by the generals, 
who, alter setting apart a portion for the decoration 
of the temples, shared the remainder amongst the 
soldiery. From that time the plunder was sold, the 
proceeds being applied to the decoration of the temples, 
to the soldiers, arid to the generals and tbeir friends. 
By the military discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the republic, particular 
portions having no right to them. The generals, who 
piqued themselves on their probity, carried it intact 
to the public treasury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided 
it among the soldiery, to animate them, and to serve 
in lieu of reward; but this distribution depended 
entirely upon the generals, who Were bound to conduct 
themselves in its distribution with great equity and 
moderation ; otherwise it became a crime of peculation 
to lay hands upon the pillage, which was considered aa 
the rightful property or the state. The consuls Romu* 
Uua aud Veturiua were condemned for having sold the 
booty taken from the JEqui. Booty among the Jews 
was divided in equal parte between the army and the 
people, though, under the kings, a different mode of 
distribution obtained.— (Hum, xxxi. 27.) According 
to Cal met, the Mahometan proetiee was to allow 
two-thirds of the booty to tta army, the other third 
to God, to Mahomet and bis Descendants, and to or- 
phans, pilgrims, and the poor. In the English army or 
the present day, the victor's share is generally termed 
prise. According to the regulations concerning prise* 
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distribatfonlmuedm 1831, two prise-agents are nouri- 
shed by lettera of Attwmey, «ue of these agents being 
wrieeteC^ by the sub- 

ordinate officer*. The agents collect the booty, and, 
having eon verted it into money, they pay over the 
proceeds to the authorities. The persona who are en- 
titled to share in this property are named by the com- 
mender who has directed the expedition in which it 
was acquired. See further upon this subject, Pkizk. 

Bora CIO acid, bo-rHs'-ik (from Arab, buurctc, a 

* species of nitre), (BO t ).—» This acid, which may Iws 
rewarded as a teroxido of boron (tee Bohon), is the 
only knownwjompound of oxygen and boron. It o'c- 

la nature in Certain volcanic districts, where it 
issues from the earth in jets mixed with steaxn. In 
Tuscany, these jets, or ^fumerolht as they are called, 
are conducted into artificial basins or small ponds. 
The boracie acid remains dissolved in the water, which 
is periodically removed, and evaporated in shallow 
leaden pans, which are heated by other fumet'cll-e* in 
the neighbourhood. During the evaporation, great 
quantities of sulphate of lime are deposited, which 
require removal from time to time. About 760 tons of 
crude boracie acid are annually exported from Tuscany. 
The crude acid is contaminated with 25 per cent, of 
sulphate of ammonia and alumina, and other saline 
impurities. Boracie acid is used principally for making 
borax, or biborate of soda, (ike Borax.) Boracie 
acid is formed in the laboratory by dissolving purified 
borax iu four parts of boiling water, and adding to the 
hot solution a quantity of sulphuric acid, equal to one- 
fourth the borax used. On cooling, boracie acid crys- 
tallizes out in pearly scales, containing three equiva- 
lents of water. These crystals contain a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid, from which they are freed by washing, 
drying, and fusing them in a platinum crucible. On 
reaissolving the fused acid in four parts of water, and 
r ©crystallizing, it is obtained perfectly pure. Boracie 
acid, on being strongly heated, becomes anhydrous ; 
and at a red heat it fuses into a transparent glass, 
which remains clear as it cools. It soon crumbles to 
pieces by absorbing water from the air. Boracie acid 
communicates to its compounds the property of fusi- 
bility; hence the use of many borates, more especially 
the biborate of soda, as fluxes. It dissolves in three 
times its weight of boiling water, but is very insoluble 
in cold. The solution is remarkable for possessing the 
properties of an alkali when tested with turmeric- 
paper, which it changes to a deep brown. Even to 
litmus it only gives a alight reddish-purple tinge. 
When a solution of boracie acid is evaporated, a cer- 
tain quantity of the acid riseBwith the steam; and this 
is the cause of the fu mer alien described above as 
existing in Tuscany. Anhydrous boracie acid is but 
slowly volatilized by heat. It enters into combination 
with alkaline bases in several proportions, resembling 
silicic acid in this as well as in other particulars. A 
sexborate and triborate of potash have been obtained; 
and, although one contains six equivalents of acid 
and the other three, they possess the property of 
restoring the colour of reddened litmus like an alkali, j 
Boracie acid dissolves in alcohol, and burns with a 
characteristic green flame’ with the exception of 
biborate of soda. The borates are not very important 
salts, and need not be alluded to here, further than to 
mention that, as a rule, alkaline borates are freely 
Sqltible, while those of the other bases are either in- 
soluble or very sparingly so. In 18«7 the following 
quantity of boracie acid was imported from Italy, 
19,510 ewt. ; from other places, 160 cwt. the com- 
puted value of which was £50,000. 

* Bmucite, bor'-d-mte, in Min., an anhydrous borate 
of magnesia, found at Luneberg, in Bower Saxony, 
and one or two other localities in that neighbourhood. 
It occurs in cubical crystals, and, when heated, pos- 
sesses electric properties, the opposite angles of the 
cube being found to develop opposite forms of else- 

(froms lorago, the 
name of the gen.), in Sot., the Borage lam., anat. 
prd. of dieotyledononsUplsnts in the sub-class Coral- 
characterized by an ovary deeply divided 
lobes, from the middle of which a single 
us. ' The species are herbs or shrabs, with 

PPpito jbates, usually rough with hairs. The flowers 
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are regular and symmetrical ; the calyx is persis* 
tent, and divided into either four or five segments ; 
the corolla has the same number of lobes. and oauaUy 
scales in the throat; the stamens rise from the co- 
rolla , are equal in number to its lobes, and alternate 
with them. The fruit consists of two or four distinct 
h cinema placed at the bottom of the persistent calyx. 
There are 64 genera, which include nearly 700 species, 
chiefly natives of the temperate regions in the northern 
hemisphere. Among them we find many well-known 
plants ; such as the Forget-me-not, Borage, Comfrev 
and Alkanct. (See Myosotih, lioRaeo, SYMMITtUM, 
Anchusa.) The various species are remarkable ibf 
their mucilaginous properties; some have roots which 
are valuable dyeing agents. t ii 

Borago, bo-ra'-go (bor, for Lat. cor, the heart, 
it go, I cheer; because it was believed to exhilarate 
the heart), in Bot., a gen. of plants forming the 
type of the nat. ord. Boragiitaceet, The species M. ($t~ 
cinalit , commonly known us Borage, is uow natural- 
ized iu England and most ol' the countries of Europe, 
but was at a remote period confined to Asia Minor. 
It is characterized by a wheel-shaped corolla with a 
very short tube, the mouth of which is closed by 
scales; by live siainena with forked filaments, the 
inner arms of which support the anthers; and by 
these anthers being conniveut around the style, in 
the form of a cone. The entire plant is rough with 
hair?, and has rather a coarse appearance; but its 
flow ers are very beautiful, being of a line blue colour. 
[The young leaves were formerly always added to a 
cool tankard, or draught made of wine or cider, with 
; water, lemon, and sugar. The flowers are used on the 
continent to ornament salads, and the tender top* are 
sometimes boiled in soups. 

Bobaskys, bo-rat 1 -tut (Gr. laraxsot, the akin of the 
date), in Bot., a gen. of Palms, consisting of but 
one species, which is found iu every part of India. 
This has been named B. jlabelliformis , and is com- 
monly known to the European inhabitants as the 
Palmyra. Its stem attains a height of from 25 to 
[40 feet, and bears upon its summit u magnificent 
coronal of fan-shaped leaves. The fruit is about tho 
size of a child’s head, and, when very young, contains 
a sweet pulp, which may be eaten. From the juice 
obtained from this plant, large quantities of an in* 
toxicatir g drink arc prepared bv the natives. (See 
Tonny.l I he fibres of the leaves are used for cord- 
age, ana the outer wood of the- stem for bows. 

Borax, bar’ -iix ( Arab, bjurac, ft species of hitrr), 
a compound containing boracie acid (which tee) and 
soda. It was formerly imported from the East in 
the crude state, under the name of tinral, which 
contained borax i:i combination with various sub- 
stances of a saponaceous nature. It was purified by 
being heated with lime or soda until the whole of 
the soapy matter and otner impurities were separated. 
Borax :# now mostly prepared by fusing two parts of 
boracie acid, obtained from the Tuscan lagoons (nee 
Bgracic Acid), with one part of soda-ash. The 
mixture is throw n on the floor of a reverberatory fhjr- 
nnco, and heated until all effervescence has ceased. 
The fused mass is lixiviated uud boiled until the ini* 
purities are precipitated : it is then decanted, and set 
aside to crystallize slowly. It crystallizes in rectangular 
hexagonal prisms, containing 10 equivalents of water. 
A new source of borax lias lately been discovered in, A 
deposit of borate of lime, occurring in the interior of 
Peru. Great pains are taken to crystallize the solution 
iu regular crystals of a large aiae, us such only are 
marketable. Bo fax is of great use in the arts os ft flux. 
Having the property, w hen incited, of dissolving me- 
tallic oxides, it is used in soldering to clean away the 
film of oxide that would otherwise prevent the metals 
from uniting. It is sprinkled on tnc metallic surface, 
and molts with the solder. It is also used in. gold ana 
silver refining, and in making enamel, to render the 
compound more fusible. It is extensively employed 
in the manufacture of certain kinds of glass, and for 
fixing colours on porcelain and stoneware. . To the 
chemist it is very valuable in blowpipe analysis. (Sen 
BLOwrtrE.) Borax may be made to crystallize in 
octahedral crystals, containing only 5 equivalents of 
water, by carefully evaporating a solution, of specific 
gravity F256, at a temperature between 133° Fab. and 
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Octahedral borax is preferred for soldering 
purposes, as, from containing less water, it does not 
toturaeace so much as the ordinary prismatic form. 

Borbghians, or Borboritkh, hot' -bo-rite*, a sect 
of Onostica, who arose in the 2nd century, and led 
rerv licentious livcs.denying the doctrine of th© lust 
judgment. „ * , 

Boxbarii, boe-dair'-i-i, tt class of agri cult oral occu- 
piers of land in this country, frequently mentioned in 
Domesday Book. They were distinct from the serri 
and riflani, and seem to have been in a less servile 
condition, having chord, or cottage, with a small parcel 
of land, allowed to them, upon condition of their 
supplying the lord with poultry, eggs, or other small 
provisions for his board. They seem to have been a 
Jcfad of cottagers, many Of them being bound to render 
service to their lord in cutting wood, drawing water, 
threshing, and such-like; and, indeed, the term is often 
Used to denote menial servants employed in such offices 
cm an estate. According toSpelrnan, they were, inferior 
to the villani, who were employed in the tillage of 
lands, Their condit ion probably differed on different 
manors. Tho number of bordarii in the different 
Xhgliah counties noticed in Domesday Book isBiS.diht. — 

\ Kilts ’» General Itdrodnetiau to Doweuduy Hook. 

Bonn Eli, Thu, bor'-der (Aug. -Nor., tho outer 
edge), in the earlier histories of England and Scot- 
land, is applied to a largo tract of debatable ter- 
ritory which lay between tho two countries, the 
inhabitants of which were almost constantly at war 
.with each other. Many n daring feat and many an 
heroic deed of these men have been celebrated in 
song and story, and furnished materials Cor numerous 
talcs of fiction. There i« a strange mixture of courage^ | 
honour, and generosity, in the accounts transmitted 
to us of those border-lights. According to Froissart, 
^Englishmen on the one pirtv, and Scotsmen on the 
other party, arc good men of war ; for when they meet, 
there ts a hard light, without sparing; there is no hoo 
(i,e. cessation for parley) between them, as long as 
•pears, swords, axes, or daggers will endure; hut they 
lay oil each upon other, and w hen they he well beaten, 
und that the one party bath obtained the victory, they 
then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and arc so joyful, 
that such as be taken they s all be ransomed ere they 
go out of the field : so that each of them is so content 
with other, that, at their departing, courteously they 
will say, ‘God thank, vou.’ lint in fighting one with 
another them is no play nor snaring/' The females 
also caught the warlike spirit of the times, and appear 
often to navo mingled' in battle. In order to repress 
in some measure the Uirbub-noe of the people, as well 
as to maintain some show of regal authority over them, 
the guardianship of tin* border of each country was 
intruded to certain officer* of high rank, on til led 
Wardens of the Marche*. There were three marches 
in each country, — the East, host, and Middle; and 
generally each march had a distinct, warden ; but occa- 
sionally two of them were united under one. The 
duties committed to tho wardens were of u twofold 
Character,— the maintenance of Jaw and good order 
among tho people under their juriMictioii, and tho 
protecting them from their enemies cm the opposite 
border. Unfortunately the trust whs usually confided 
to some person of great w eight and influence within 
tho jurisdiction, and ( hey w ere too often private en- 
couragers of those disorders which it was (heir duty 
to suppress. During the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James VL, strenuous efforts were made to repress the 
warlike spirit of the borderers; and after the union of 
the two crowns, peace w hs in some measure established. 
The most intractable of th m were formed into a hotly 
of troops, and conducted by Bueeicueh to the Belgio 
wars. The Imrder counties were disarmed, excepting 
•uoh weapons as were retained by gentlemen of rank 
and repute; and the moss-troopers, who continued to 
exercise their funner profession, experienced in great 
numbers the unsparing and .severe justice of the earl 
of Dufibur. In the civil wars of Charles l., tho bor- 
dererw resumed their licentious habits, particularly 
after tlm war had been transferred to Scotland ; and 
the exploits of the moas-troopersaflouri *h in the diaries 
and militwry reports of the time. In the reign of 
Charles II.," we learn that, (hey still existed, from the 
statutes that were directed against them ; and it was 
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only by tke etriot administrated of jmtkm Whieh f4- 
lowed the kgbdativo onion of the two cGURtnat m 
1707, that the marauding tendencies of tbt^ioiiiiil: 
entirely repressed.— Kef. Euau on Harder Antiquitie** 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Bohdeb-Wahiiart, in the law of Scotland, ;s a w^ 
rant issued by the slier ill' of a county, or the magistrate 
of a royal burgh on the borders, for the apprehension 
of a person who has iucurred debt in Scotland!. but 
who is resident in England. It is granted tm Oath, 
being made to the debt; but in practice these warrants 
arc now* little used. 

Bo a d\j re, bar* -dure (Fr. bard , the 6dge, coast), 
in Her., a narrow space, running round the edge of tire 
shield, and property containing the fifth part of the 
whole field. It was originally used as a mark of dif- 
ference, to distinguish different bran elies of the same 
family. Tho inner edge of the borduro is sometimes 
varied, according to the different forms of lines of 
division aud boundary used in heraldry. 

Boas, bar (Aug. -Sax.), in Mil., the cylindrical cavity 
of any weapon used for the projection of shells, shot, 
bullets, or any missiles of a similar nature. The fowling- 
piece and the soldier's old weapon,** Brown Bess/* are 
termed smooth bores, in contradistinction to fire-arms 
with rifled or g rooved barrels. Formerly, the bore of 
cannon and guns of every description was cylindrical; 
but in the Lancaster gun an oval form isVhrotod, and 
in the Whitworth guu tho bore is polygonal- lit tho 
Enfield rifle and Armstrong gun there are a unrobe* 
of grooves twisting spirally along tho iuterior sttrfac* 
of the barrel. The operation of boring cannon and 
gun- barrels is one requiring great car© and nicety, and 
is effect ed by the rapid revolution of a steel tool called 
a cutter, attached to a shaft which is turned by ma- 
chinery ; sometimes the gun itself is made to revolve 
w Uile t he boring-tool remains atn tionory. In guns that 
are cast hollow, or made, of metal rods welded together 
on a core like the Armstrong gun, boring is necessary 
to bring the whole length of the interior to a uniform 
calibre. From 1750 until of late years, cannon were 
cast in a solid mass, and the interior cavitv bored after- 
wards. The word bore is sometimes used in a similar 
sense to “ calibre,” to denote the diameter of the in- 
terior. 

Borer, lor'-er , a name given to many very ftmall 
coleopterous insects of the genus Ptiim*, Thar name 
is derived from the fact that their larvae, small white 
maggots, cat their way into old wood, &c., by means of 
strong cutting jaws, called maxi.llw. These holes, which 
they are constantly making in old furniture, have all the 
appearance of having been produced by a fine gimlet or 
drill. After working its way into the wood, the borer 
fids up the drill-hole in iia passage with a flue pow- 
der, and forms a cocoon, irom w hich it afterwards 
emerges in the form of a .small winged beetle. The 
A nohinm te^Hafnm , one of the same genus, is re- 
markable for a loud ticking noise which it makes at 
night, aud which 1ms gained for it the title of the 
Death-watch. The Anobium etriatum is also remark- 
aide for the persistent way in which it simulates death. 

Bor iso, bor'-inq, the act of perforating or making a 
hole throughout the entfte length or thickness of a 
solid body. It is a term most usually employed to 
designate the processes used in sinking artesian wells 
(which «cc), in seeking for minerals, and in perforating 
wood in carpentry, as well as metal, in the manufac- 
ture of guns and tubes. The application of the process, 
in so far os it relates to .the boring of cannon and of 
cylinders for the steam-engine, will be treated of else- 
where. (See Cannon, Cylinder.) . 

Bouts g the Tongue, like nailing the oar, pinching 
(lie nose, branding the cheek or forehead, was a species 
of punishment anciently inflicted in Scotland upon 
criminals, but which has now long ceased. The last of 
tho kind on record is that of Jean Spence, a notour 
(i.e. notorious) thief, who was sentenced iu 172$ to bo 
pilloried, her lug (i .<*. car ) nailed, and her nose pinched. 

• Boko Buddok, i jc'-o bud* -dor, a tempi® in Java, oi 
most elaborate const ruction, dedicated to Buddha 
(«*<? Buddhism), remarkable ifebeiug the finest ape* 
cimenof Buddhist architecture that is ku°wn; Xno 
building is suppose^rto have been erected in the Hill 
eemurv. It is pyramidal in form, rising from a efluitro 
base, the sides of which are 400 tcet in length. Th# ? 
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facade of the base ia ornamented with a continuous 
bas-relief, in which various occurrences in the life of 
Siddhatiha, the founder of Buddhism, are represented. 
The ba»e itself is about 16 feet in height, and forms a 
terrace from 40 to 60 feet in width, to which access is 
obtained by flights of stops. On this platform live suc- 
cessive terraces, varying from 8 to la fret in height, 
and from 18 to 20 feet in breadth, rise one above ano- 
ther. Oh the edges of these terraces a great number 
,of pinnacles and cupolas are built, the larger cupolas 
forming as many as 488 arched niches, in each of which 
a statue of Buddha, of life size, is placed. The spaces 
between thehiches are tilled up with bas-reliefs of the 
Same nature as those which surround the base. The 
ornamentation of the inner sides of these rows of 
' buildings is more diversified, and of greater minuteness 
ilk detail, than that on tbe outside. On the fifth ter- 
race, which is square, corresponding in form to the 
base, three more, circular in form, are built., on which 
are placed at intervals 72 small domes, each containing 
a statue of Buddha. On the top of this huge terraced 
pile there is a dome, about 40 feet in diameter, sur- 
mounted with a spire j and immediately beneath it a 
sort of pit, or sunken chamber, 10 feet in depth, which 
is supposed to have contained some r elic of Buddha. — 
Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture. 

Borofluokic Aorn, bor-ofu-or'-tk, or Fluoborio 
Acid, as it is generally called, is formed in combination | 
with potassium by saturating hydrofluoric with Itonrde j 
add, and neutralizing by carbonate of potash. The- 
compound is washed, dried, and heated with an equal j 
weight of potassium. Borofluoride of potassium is J 
used in the .preparation- of boron. j 

Borovhme's Hakp, bo-ra-cem '. — This ancient must- J 
cal instrument formerly belonged to the great Irish | 
monarch Brins Boroihm©, who met his ri’entli at ■the j 
battle of Ckmtarf, a.i>. when it descended to his • 
son and successor Donah. The letter prince being de- j 
posed ftObii after bv his nephew (whose father he had I 
assassinated) , fled to Rome, taking with him bis harp ‘ 
and crown. These relies were kept in the Vatican until 
the harp was given by Rope Clement to Henry VI II., 
who eoon after preaonfed it to the first earl of Clar.ri- 
corde, in whose family it remained until the beg in ring of 
the 18th century, when it passed through a female 
branch of the De Burghs to t he MricMahonsof Glenagh, 
and thence into the possession of Counsellor Macna- 
tnara of Limerick. In the year 1782 it, was presented 
to the lit. Hon . William Cony ng barn, by whom it w as 
deposited in Trinity College Museum, where it still 
remains. This curious instrument is about thirty inches 
in height, and richly ornamented, the sounding-board 
being of oak, and the arms of red sally. It contains a 
large crystal set in silver, under which was formerly 
another stoue, which is now lost. 

Boron, bar' - oil. in Chcm, (symbol B, equivalent 
10*0), a combustible element, closely allied in its pro- 
perties to carbon and silicon (both of which see). In 
nature it o icura in combination with oxygen, in the 
form of boracio acid, in a few localities. It was first 
obtained bv Davy in 1808, by submitting moistened 
boracic acid, inclosed between platinum platen, to the 
action of the voltaic current. A brownish substance 
appeared at the negative polo, which, conceiving to bo a 
metal, he termed boracium. By further experiment 
ha proved it to be a non-tnctullic body, resembling 
carbon in its properties, and altered its name to boron 
It was, however, but imperfect ly known until Thenard 
and Gay-Lussac obtained it more middy by heating 
boracio acid with potassium. The rt.et.al combined 
with the oxygen of the acid to form potash, which was 
Washed away with water, leaving the borou behind. A 
Still more ready method of preparing it is by healing 
& Mixture- of potassium and borofluoride of potassium 
in an iron crucible. Boron and fluoride of potassium 
are farmed, the latter substance being washed away 
with a weak solution of chloride of ammonium. Boron 
thus prepared is a brownish-green powder, dissolving 
alight ly in water, forming a yellowish-green solution. 
Ifcls rendered insoluble by being heated iu close ves- 
U^la ; djjts specific giflhity being at tiro sum© time 
^^aged from 1*188 to 1*844. it sutlers no change, 
itve.ither volatilized nor fused. It may, however, 
Salt ed by the heat generated by a powerful gal- 
* A ittery. Like ailieon, it is a non-conductor of 
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electricity. Alkalies and acids (except nitric aord)- 
produee no eflbe? ou it. Nitric acid conver fr it into 
boraoic acid. It does tud deoompma water at any 
texnpcratupo, and is constant under the action of ’Air 
or oxygen until the temperature reaches 600°,* when ii 
burns brilliantly, forming boracio acid by the absorp- 
tion of oxygon Prepared in the above way, boron » 
amorphous; but MM. I)e villa and Wohler have ob* 
tamed it in garnet-red transparent crystals, by fusing 
boraeic acid with 80- per cent, of metallic aluminium In 
a powerful furnace. The crystals are extremely hoard, 
scratching sapphire and corundum, and yielding only 
to the diuni ond, which is generally injured by tbe 
operation. Crystallized boron baa never been rosed* 
and resists the 'action of oxygen at very high temper.*? 
lures. Boron is obtained in a graphitic form when 
borofluoride of potassium is decomposed by aluminium. 
It bears a close relation to the graphitic form of car- 
bon, or ordinary graphite. Boron combine* with 
several elements, forming borides with the metals. 
The dose relation always supposed to exist between 
borou and carbon has been curiously cor. firmed by the 
fact of both of these elements being capable of assum- 
ing the amorphous, crystalline, and graphitic forms. 
The only important compound of boron ns borucio acid 
(which nee). 

Borough, bur'-o (Ft. hourg / Lat. hvrqitn ; Bar, 
lor k*w ). — A borough is a city or other town that sends 
burgesses to parliament. (1 111. Com. 114 ; Liu. a. 164 j 
Co. Lif t . 108 b; sec also Reform Act, 2 Will. IV. o, 45, 
$. 70.) The word, however, was originally used in ft 
more extensive sense. (See Co. Litt. by Hiirg. 1 08 b, n. 
(b).) In Jacob’s Law Dictionary, v, Borough, the 
term is taken to mean a town sending burgesses to 
parliament, and not bring a city. 1-Jut we the uuthori- 
ties first cited ; also Co fell. 109 «, In the Municipal 
Corporation Act, 5 & 0 Will. IV. c. 76, “ borough ” is 
used in a sense peculiar to that statute, and expresses 
a corporate town, whether sending rcprceeutafivca to 
parliament or not. Among our Saxou and Norman 
ancestors, all places w hich were ciiile.l boroughs werro 
fenced or fortified. In the reign of Usury If. they 
had great privileges. If a bondman or servant re- 
mained in a borough, a year and a duv, by wa» by that 
residence mad© a free man (Gland*.) Why these 
were cailo A free burghs, and the tradesmen in them 
free burpctiscSy was irom n freedom to buy ami sell,, 
| without disturbance, exempt fmm toll, A.©., grinned by 
charter. Parliament borough* were gem- rally by 
charier, or towns hokhm of the king in an© i cut de- 
mesne. — {Brady.} English borough** first rein repre- 
sentatives to parliament in tin* reign of Henry HI.., 1265, 
Burgesses were first admitted into the Scottish parlia- 
ment by Robert h**uce, in 1320, and into the Irish in 
1365. — For an account o< the rise and prog-res# of 
boroughs and other municipal jurisdictions in Europe^ 
consult “A View of t he. Progress of Society in Fur qw/* 
in the Introduction to Koberisoii’s ( hur'er the }■ V*K 
an:i The Jiix*ory of ( it*\us<r(mn in hung.*, by t>:u/ot. 

Borough was the name also given i<» a certain divmoui 
of bind under t he .Saxon kings. A borough or tithing 
comprised a district containing ten heads of iiisniHcw, 
and ten ti things constituted a hundred. The head 
man of the borough was calk'd the boron- h -head, 
headborough, borshohier, or <r. hing-man, and wits an- 
swerable for the conduct of pe-.pl© of his bor.mgb, 
The ten householders oJ the borough formed a corpo- 
ration, of which the head borough wsu president; und, 
no man was allowed to resale ubovts forty days ia 
England without being e in oiled m some borough, 
{Sec Tithing.) 

Borough, in Scot -at id. (See Bur on.) 
Borough-English (Sax! bttehoe i» a eus- 

| tornary descent of lauds (formeriv held in unci rut 
i burgage) to the youngest son, or, it the owner hath uo 
issue, to his younger brother, avid extend* to col- 
laterals in some instances. The custom prevail* in 
several cities and ancient boroughs, and districts of 
smaller or larger extent adjoining to them, in difiercat 
parts of the kingdom, and governs the descent ot 
copyhold land in various manors, it is called borough* 
English iu contradistinction, a» it were, to the Nor* 
man customs, and which is taken notice of by GhmvU, 
Ub. 7, c. 3, and by Littleton, s. 166. Th© reason gi*«» 
by Littleton is, because the younger eon, by reaaou of 






bia tender age, if .not to cspsbls m the rest of his brs- from April. In this view they wore to be ch»raeterijs«A 
thawn to help himself. Other authors (3 Mod. Hep, by wiiu£ rain, snow, end gleet ; and the broken weather 
bref.) here, indeed, (riven a much stranger reason for that usually prevails about that time cave some colour 
this pttstom, as if the lord of the fee had anciently tho to the notion. ” 4: 

right of concubinage with his tenant's wife on her wed* Bobbuoldkji. (See Bobough ) 
dmfcmgkt; and that therefore the tenement descend eti Bos. {See Bovjua:.) 

abttcftbe eldest but to the youngest son , who was more Bosjebjiaw, loeje*'«mti» (Du.. bush-manV au 

certainly the offspring of the tenant. But it is not known ©eedingly diminutive variety of the Hottentot roes, 
that ever this custom prevailed in England, though it perfect ly uncivilised and very savage in dispowtkm* 
certainly did in Scotland (under the name of mercheta They inhabit that portion of Africa which lies Wth of 
©rwweArta) till abolished by Malcolm III. ; and per- Cape Colony. Some individuals of this tribe Wfi*» 
haps a more rational account than either may be exhibited in this country a few years ago # 

fetched (though at a sufficient distance) from the Boskgi, boe’-koi (Gr., the graaera) was the name 

f ractice of the Tartars; amongst whom, according to given to a class of ascetic monks who Ifved in Syria 
ather Ilubalde, this custom of descent to tho young- and Mesopotamia, and are said to have subsisted 
«st son also prevails. That nation is composed totally solely upon roots and herbs. They did not inhabit any 
of shepherds aud herdsmen; and the older sons, as soon bruise, and professed to spend their time in 
US they are capable of leading a pastoral life, migrate of God, in prayers and hymns. 

from their father with a certain allotment of cattle, ! Boss, bote ( Fr. bom.’),' iu Arch., an ornamental pro* 
and go to seek a new habitation. The youngest son, ijection covering the intersection of wooden ribs that 
therefore, who continues latest with the father, is i ero*3 each other, generally at right angles, dividing 
naturally the heir of his boutto, the rest being already j the surface of a Hat or 
provided for; and thus rro 11ml that among many j vaulted ceiling into com- ^ 

other northern nations it was the custom for all the part-incuts. The boss is JTAy l 

sous but one to migrate from the father, which one! often beautifully carved •• 

became his heir. — ’(Welting. Upodvjm. Neuet. r. 3.) j into foliage or fretted , 

Bo, possibly, this custom, wherever it prevails, may be I work, and sometimes 1% 

the remnant of that pastoral state of our British and ! shields with armorial bear- I JH : "■ 

German ancestors which Ctesar and Tacitus describe, j tags arc introduced, and (v/h W /IWY&MwW 


mm 

mm 


—Ref. Third Real Property Report, p. 8 ; Year- hook, \ representations of the 

36 Hon. VI. £0 ; Co. Lilt, by Hargrave, 10 a, n. (3), n. j human face, and heraldic i 'wlUtifrr 

(4). emblems. It is most fre- v 1 

Bokofgit Ft? *i> is a fund instituted by the Muni- ! quenlly introduced in 
©ipal Corporations Act, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 56, which buildings belonging to the 
declares that the rents and profitsof all hereditament** Decorated English and 

the interests, dividends, nud annual proceeds of ail Perpendicular English styles of architecture. The 
moneys, dues, chat t els, and valuable securities, belong- name is also given to the projection sometimes found 
iag to the former body corporate of such boroughnamed in the centre of a shield. 

in the schedules A and B, or to any member or officer Hostax-it, bot f -(nn- v* (Turk, lastan, a garden), lit©- 
thercof in his corporate capacity, and every line and rally signifies gardeners, but is applied to ■& class of 
penalty for any offence against this act, the application men in Turkey who, in addition to acting as the sultan’s 
of which is not otherwise therein provided for, is to bo gardeners, perform a variety of other functions, such 
■paid to the treasurer of the borough, and to be carried as mounting guard in the seraglio, rowing the sultan*© 
by him to the account of a fund to be called "the barge, and attending on the officers of .the palace. Their 
Borough Fund." Alter the payment of all the lawful! head or chief, the baefunji-banhi, is one of the grand 
1 debts due by the late body corporate, this fund is to j dignitaries of the empire ; he has the rank of a pasha, 
be applied towards the payment of the salary of the I is governor of the seraglio and the other imperial rosi- 
mayor, and of the recorder, and the police magistrate j deuces, steers the suit an" s barge, and has the jurisdio- 
(where the latter functionaries shall be created), the I ti.m of the shores of tho Bosphorus and. the Sea of 
salaries of Mu> town clerk, treasurer, and every other | Marmora. This office is only conferred upon personal 
officer appointed by the council; and other borough j favourites of the sultan. The bostanji, at one time, 
expenses specified in the act. j amounted to f»,(*00 men, but at present; their number 

JjOKOUtiU Hath is a rale levied within a borough by j does not exceed Coo. They formerly did military duty 
order of tho council of (he same, in terms of mm £ & fi i in the field with the janissaries, aud in war tkeur 
Will, TV. e. off, which declares that when the borough : strength was raised to 12.000 men. 
fund shall not be sufficient for the purposes aforesaid, } Bo.sweu.ia, Loe-xeeVAi-a, in Dot., a gen, of plants 
the council of the borough is hereby authorized and ; belonging to ‘the nut. ord. Amyrijaccv. The most 
required from time to rime to estimate, as correctly as important, species is B. t hurt f era t a tree which grows 
may be, what amount will be sufficient for the payment j to a large size, in hilly situations, from the Coromandel • 
of the expenses to be incurred ; ami in order to raise j coast to the central ports of India. This plant is the 
the amount, tho council is authorised and required, | source of tho valuable gum-rosin known hs Indian oli- 
frow time to time, to order a borough rate in t he rut- j hanum. (See Oudastw.) J?, pajiyrjferu, s native of 
turc of & county rate, to he muilc within their borough, 1 Abyssinia, al«p yields a fragrant gum-resin, and is 
for which purpose the council shall have ail the powers ! further remarkable on account of its inner bark, which 
-within their borough that .justices of the peace, »swra. | peels off in thin white layers like paper, 
bled it! their general or quarter sessions, have within j Botany, bu(Wt-ne (Or. bo tune, an herb), that part 
their jurisdiction. -Persons considering themselves :»g- ! of natural history which relates to the vegetable king* 
.■grieved by the rufce may appeal to the recorder at the j dom. In its widest sense, botany comprehends sll-thst is 
next quarter sessions tor the borough : or, in the case | known of plants, and, therefore, forms a boundless ■field 
ofno recorder wit hin t he borough, to the justices at the | of inquiry. The student has to consider the external 
next quarter sessions for the county. | configuration of plants, — their structure, the functions 

Bt»BUEl.UtAXS, b<)r~rel'"li‘a>i&, n. KOCfc of Christians in j which they perform, the relations which they bear to 
- .Holland, so called from their founder, Jh.vrridl, who j eneii other, and the uses to which they arc subservient, 
was tt man of some learning, particularly in the Greek j Many arc det erred from studying botany by a misoon- 
>nd Hebrew languages. 5 hey reject all public seta of i ceptiim of its scope and nature. Imagining that its 
worship, public prayer, and the use of -the sacraments, j svi© object is to name and classify the various vegetable 
They assert that the Christum churches have degenw- productions of the globe, they conclude that the study 
rst ed, because they -have suffered the Word of God, is confined to the acquisition of certain dry details and 
which i» infaUUdo, to bo interpreted by lalliblo men. a vocabulary of hard words. Eighty-four. years age, 
They sre said to lead austere lives, and to devote a some time before the natural system of Juesicn wss 
CCniidorablc portion of their goods to chavity. promulgated, that remarkable man, Gilbert White of 

Bouauwtivo Days, bor'-ro-ing, in the popular an- He I borne, whose ideas have snot yet become* old?, 
tlquilics of Hoot hind, and ftom# parts of Eugtand, is fashioned, alludedto this miscoiiccption, and clewiy 
the name given td the last three days of March, from explained tho true^mission of the botanist. **Tn» 
the popular notion that they were borrowed or taken standing obieotion to botany,” writes he oi Bclbontc# 

' : ■■■■: m 
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ha® always beec, tlmt it is a pursuit that amuaeH the 
fancy and exercises the metoory, without improving 
the mind or advancing any real knowledge ; and where 
tbe science is carried no farther tbau a mere system- 
atic classification, the charge ia hut too true. But the 
botanist tlmt id desirous of wiping off this ftspevsiou 
should be by no means content with a list of names ; 
he should study plants philosophically, should investi- 
gate the laws of vegetation, should examine the powers 
and virtues of efficacious he rim, should promote their 
0 <mitivation» and graft the gardener, the planter, and 
the husbandman on the pbytologiat. Not that system 
is by any means to be thrown aside,— without system, 
the field of Nature would be a pathless wilderness, — 
but system should be subservient to, not the main oh-; 
lectof, pursuit. 1 ’ To facilitate investigation, Botany 
has been divided into several departments, which 
may be regarded as separate sciences. The objects 
ttua scope of each of these sub-sciences will now he 
explained. 

1 . JStrucfural Botany , or Organography, includes 
everything relating to the organization of plants. It 
describes live different kinds of tissue which enter into 
the composition of plants : it explains the structure of 
every organ ; and it also teaches the relation that one 
organ bears to another. That branch of structural 
botany which has reference to the elementary tissues 
is sometimes distinguished as Vegetable Histology. 
The microscope has shown that the various tissues are 
composed of little membranous sacs or vesicles, vary- 
ing tn form and size, and united in different ways. (Sue 
Cell,) The study of these elementary organs cannot 
be prosecuted without the aid of costly instruments, 
but much may be learned from the clear descriptions 
and excellent illustrations given in modern botanical 
works, particularly those of Liudley, Balfour, and 
Bentley. Some plants consist of simple cells only, 
which continue throughout life to produce new celts, 
and to perform nil the vital functions. A flowering 
plant, however, Although originally cellular, produces 
organs composed of cells and vessels, variously modi- 
fied, and arranged, and covered by an epidermis f which 
see). These compound organs may be divided imo 
nutritive, or those concerned in the nourishment of t he 
plant', and reproductive, or those which are employed 
m the production of new individuals. The former hre 
the tie m, root., and leaf; the bitter, the flowers and 
fruit. (See these words, also Ovcle, Pistil, Seed, 
Stamen.) Leaves occupy various positions ou the 
stem ami branches, and their arrangement forms a 
subject for special study. (See. PuyM.OTA.xis.) The 
arrangement of flowers on the floral axis and its 
ramifications, has also to be considered. (See 
jFFLOKEfcCKNCE.) The t*rm Morphology has been ap- 
plied to that portion of Organography which treats 
of the abnormal modifications of the different organs. 
The researches which have boon made in this depart- 
ment during the last forty years, have confirmed the 
doctrine advanced by the German poet Gdthe, namely, 
that all those parts familiarly known us leaver, flowers, 
and frnit, arc constructed on •» simple uniform plan, 
out of one kind of organ in different states of modifi- 
cation and combination ; and that there is no other 
diflereuce between the flower of a rose and that of a 
nettle, than what arises from modifications and combi- 
natior.fi of this typical organ, which is the leuf. In 
(elucidating this doctrine of the unity of type, which 
constitutes the basis of the theory of botany, Liudley 
cays, “ We arc so accustomed to talk of piuuts bearing 
leaves, and flowers, und fruit, and it is so evident to 
our senses that extremely different organs do exist 
rudder such names, that it seems •inconceivable that 
parts so very dissimilar should be only leaves in dif- 
iidircut states ; that the pure white petals' of the lily, the 
rich red flowers of the rose, the sweet-smelling blossoms 
of the jasmine and orange, or the long t rumpet-shaped 
ooroUas of the honeysuckle, should ail be leave*; that 
the stamens in which the fertilizing powder is locked 
Up, the pistils which are destined to receive the influ- 
ence of the pollen, the uvula that limy contain, and, 
finally, that the fruit which is (he result of the action 
of the two last, tu e alf'tso many parts formed out of 
OttO .common organ, which in a particular and very fre- 
quent etatc i» what we cull a leaf. Bot anists do not 
xut'anfo say that he who cut 3 itu apple, or aa orange, 


or a peach, is in a state of mental delusion, sad that 
while he fancies himself to be enjoying the pleasure of 
gratifying bis palat e by the most delicious flavours, he 
is really only chewing’ the leaves of these plants; but 
they assert that those appendages of a plant which arc 
commonly called the leaves have a peculiar anatomical 
structure, and, a certain relation to the stem on which 
they are borne, and, being developed according to 
certain fixed laws, are always arranged upon a certain 
and uniform plan w ith respect to each other ; and that 
all the other organs, whether calyx, corolla, stamens, 
pistils, or fruit, have an anatomical structure essen- 
tially the same, bear the same relation to the axis that 
they grow upon, tire developed according to the Same 
laws, are arranged upon the same certain and uniform 
plan with respect to each other, and, finally, are con- 
stantly becoming transformed into leaves of the ordi, 
nary appearance ; thus losing the condition in which 
they are usually found, and reverting to their structural 
type.” Morphology is a most attractive subject for 
study, but less important in a practical point of view 
than that part of Organography which has* reference to 
the ordinary forms of organs, and the manner m which 
they arc arranged. No systematic arrangement can 
be understood without a knowledge of the laws upon 
which the syimnotrv of plants depends, and. a practical 
acquaintance wilh the structure of every kind of organ. 

2. J'hytktlopieal Botany treats of plants in a living 
or active stale, and of the manner in which their fume 
lions are performed ; it explains how they are influ- 
enced bv the several agencies of light, heat, air, and 
moisture; and it describes their various secretions and 
the nutriment ufforded by the soil. 1 1 need, scarcely 
be said that any attempt to investigate the laws of 
vegetable life would be abortive without a perfect 
acquaint mice with the more important details' of or- 
ganization. Blauf.*, not being endowed with voluntary 
motion, derive their food either from the soil in which 
they are fixed, or from the atmosphere by which .they 
are surrounded. The nutriment, consisting of water, 
generally holding salts in solution, is absorbed, by the 
aid of endosmose, by the extremities of the root. It 
then passes from cell to cell, ami ascends the stem, 
dissolving, in its course, some of the organic matter 
stored up in the vegetable tissue, Arrived at the green 
I sin >r»t;s and .surfaces of the leaves, which are covered 
wish minute openings, or stomata, the sap is exposed 
to the influence of light, heat, and air. * About; two. 
thirds of the moisture taken up is now evaporated and 
exhaled ; the remainder, which, of course, becomes 
thickened, undergoes certain chemical changes, and 
then begins to descend bv the uuder-surfVioe of the 
leaf, and along the bark. It takes either a direct or a 
circuitous course downwards, eommumoutmg with tin* 
centre of the stem by the medullary rays, depositing 
vari.jua secretions, more espem.iUv "in ihe bark, and 
giving origin to kuos’ uncos wuieh are destined to 
nouri-h and form new tissues. Pin ally t! readies the 
extremity of the root, where absorption had. com- 
menced ; a small portion is there excreted, while tbp 
remainder mixed with the newly “itba.rrbed fluids, and 
1 again circulates in the nap. (Ste Bap, Endosmose, 
Skoketjojss.) The circulation of the vap has been 
adduced as an example of the vital procetv*.eft elucidated 
by physiology, beciuii'o it is due to the combined act ion 
ol nil the organs oi nutrition, and may therefore serve 
instead of several illustration*. The study of tbo 
special functions of the various organs necessarily pre- 
cedes that of the general physiological phenomena’, such 
us circulation, u^miilutitm, respiration, fertilization, 
and germinal ion. Under the names of the different 
organs of nutrition and reproduction, the reader of 
this work will find lull particulars respecting their 
functions. Tim physiology of reproduction is treated 
of at length urnmr the heads Pollen and Embryo. 

IL Sifdt-mntie Jl.«'any, or Taxonomy.— This depart* 
tnent jncludcs the principles of riaisilication, which 
arc based on the observations which havobeenmade 
on the structure and physiology of plants. It cannot, 
therefore, be prosecuted successfully until tbe student 
has acquired a complete knowlcdgo of Organography, 
The object of systema[)c botany ia to namo. d escribe, 
uml arrange plants ift such a nm-unoi that the botanist 
may readily ascertain the name of any specimen, and* 
at the sumo time, get an inright into its true nature 
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and general properties. When It is considered that are founded on the number, position, relative fengthb 
there are same 120,000 known upeciea of plants, it is end connection of the stamens ; ^ - 

obvious that there must be. a definite nomenclature these classes depend on the number pf 
and classification, were it only to facilitate reference nature of the fruit, the number of the «t»meriBwtb© 
and communication. Before plants can be classified, classes where this character is not used fo^ dmtingnfsh^ 
their peculiarities of structure must be clearly defined? mg them, and the perfection of the flower*. Bk» 
hence the necessity of the tochnictd language which is twenty -fourth class includes plants having kconhi^MK 
employed in descriptive botany. 3.1ns language ought oue flowers, and in it the orders are formed acc 
not to deter the lover of nature from studying the to natural affinities. Under these classes and orders, 
principles of classification ; for, in acquiring a know- all the known genera and species areArranged. Event 
ledge of the numerous teobnicai terms, he will, at the as an artificial method for discovering the names pf 
same time, fix in his mind the ideas which they repre- plants, the Linnaean system has many iinperieououa, 
sent, and thus, in reality, become acquainted with UetDg bused upon the more obvious characters of the 
important elementary facts. Botanists are blamed for reproductive organs, it cannot be of the least use when 
using so many hard words ; hut it should be remem- the plants are not in full flower, with aU the stamens 
ly?red that they have to explain very minute points of and styles perfect. The different flowers on the same 
structure, and must, employ a language more rigorously plan t often vary as regards the number of the stamens. * 
defined than that of ordinary conversation. “ Botany, * Again, if the classification were carried out rigidly, it 
says 33 r. Hoofer, “ would be the most lovely of the would separate, in many instances, the species of the 
sciences, if botanists had not made its nomenclature same genus; but so sensible was LinnoeUB of the im* 
so dry and repulsive. All the world would study it, if povtance of maintaining the natural character of his 
it was addressed less to the memory and more to the genera, that he sacrificed the symmetry of his scheme 
intelligence/' The remarks of Mr. Page on the use of for the sake of keeping all the species together. The 
technical terms in geology may be fairly set in* oppo- natural system of classification is based upon the real 
aifcion to the observation of' the French writer:-— affinities of plants, and necessarily takes into account 
** Scientific terms, when once thoroughly compre- all the organs. Though it can never be perfect until 
bonded, are quite as easily remembered sis those derived all the plants of the globe have been examined, it 
from the language of every-day life ; while, being chiefly lias already reached a very high point of develops 
compounds of Greek and Latin, they constitute a ment, and a great number of the orders which have 
nomenclature intelligible to the scholars of every been determined are quite as natural as the orders 
country. There is nothing more perplexing than a in the animal kingdom. For example, those groups 
multiplicity of local and provincial terms; and one of plants designated ns Jtonunculaeetr, Gmiianaeeet, 
can easily imagine the contusion and obstruction that and Atropace < **, are as distinct, in their character* 
would arise were every country and district adhering as those animal groups named Cetacea,, Cheiroptera, 

.to its own vernacular, instead of adopting a uniform and Jiodentia. (See Anutas Kingdom.) Such being 
system, of terminology. The technicalities of science, the case, if follows that a knowledge of one spcciefliis 
often bo ignorantly inveighed against, are, in fact, the to a great extent the knowledge of many ; for an indi- 
Instrumenta by which it effects its* progress. New vidual, if well selected, will exhibit the most important 
Objects require new names, and new facts new phrases characters of all the other plants in the game natural 
t» express their relations; and the sooner the stu- group. Thus, by studying the cotnioou radish (sc* 
dent; can make himself familiar with those terms Kaiji anus), or the mustard (*ee Sjnatis), the botanist 
ami t heir applications, the more rapid and pleasant may obtain a general knowledge of about 1,600 species 
will be hia onward progress/’ That part of Systematic winch constitute the order Vrucifera, and which are 
Botany winch relates to the technical language of the all formed, as it were, on the same type. The proper* 
science >* sometimes called QUwnlayy . The principles ties of plants accord in a very remarkable manner with 
of classification constitute what is properly called Tax* their structure; and, as a general rule, the position of 
anomy. though this term is often applied to the whole a plant in the natural arrangement indicates its pro- 
department. There have been two great plans pro- per ties. For example, if a botanist, on examining a 
posed for t he classification of plants, one denominated plant, finds all the structural peculiarities of the order 
artificial, and the other natural. The first is founded just mentioned, be may feel confident that it is not 
on characters taken from certain parts of plants only, poisonous, but most likely a«nu»corbutio or pungent, 
without reference to others: while the second takes If, however, he should meet with one ofthe Airvpaceaty 
into account all the parts of plants, and involves the he might safely set it down us a plant possessing poi* 
idea of affinity in essential organs. In both artificial sonous narcotic properties. Enough has been said to 
and natural systems, the lower divisions, namely the prove that the natural system is much more than a 

g enera and species, are the same, the great difference mere index to the names of plants. It reveals to a 
ctweeu them consisting in the manner in which the certain extent the plan of creation, and is at once an 
genera are grouped into orders, and the orders into aid to research and a record of discovery. Several 
classes. (See Species. Gotus, Onmct, Glass.) The schemes bused upon the natural affinities of plants 
plants in one of the higher divisions of an artificial have been devised. These may be regarded as so many 
System, such ns that of Linnaeus, have no necessary versions of the one true system ; for, though they have 
affinity, and are' connected only by certain characters, been worked out by different methods, they agree in 
more or less superficial, which have been selected as nearly all their grand divisions. The characters by 
the signs of that division. Such a syst em may, there- which the primary groups have been determined are 
fore, be compared to n dictionary, in which words are furnished by the elementary tissues, and tho most >m* 
arranged, for convenience of reference, in alphabetical portant organs of vegetation and reproduction. Ivo- 
order, adjacent words not necessarily agreeing with, garding only the elementary structure, plants may bo 
each other, further than in commencing with the same arranged under the heads of Cellular and I Vse«/«r, 
letter, in a natural order, on the contrary, all the according -to the absence or presence of regular ves- 
gonera will be found to have a true family likeness s for eels. (See Tissue, Cell, Vessel.): A more satisfac- 
tboir association is the result of a careful consideration tory arrangement results from a consideration of tho 
pf thc structure of 'very organ. The classes in the different modes by which plants are propagated. Shine 
natural system have been formed upon the same prin- spring from true containing the rudimentary 

triple, by uniting orders which possess many important organs called cotyledons ; while others aro developed 
characters itt common. The Lin mean system leads to from spores, in which -no distinct organs can be traced, 
little more than a knowledge of names, and can only The former are said to be cofyledonotiit } and the latter 
be looked upon as an index to tho genera. Though acotyledanons (Le. without cotyledons). As the number 
superior to every artificial scheme previously promul- of cotyledons forms a natural ’distinctive character, the 
gated, its day has gone By, and the more philosophical first group of plants is subdivided into monoiotyhdd* 
System has taken its place. Linnaeus himself never »<>*<«, having one cotyledon, and dicotyledon™*, having 
intended it to be anything more than a provisional two cotyledons. The mode in which the root i» pro* 
arrangement, and distinctly stated that, a natural dueed affords characters which confirm . this arrange* 
Jmethod was the great object of scientific inquiry. The merit. Tim young root. of an erotyfedon is heterorfnzdl, 
general principles of the Limvic.au, or Sexual system, that of a monoeotySodon is endorhind, and that_ Oi a 
M»y bo explained' ill a lew words, Twenty-fbur' classes dieotvledon txerhizal. '' (See EmursoJ The three 
r'Qs 
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groups are further characterised by the stems ; those 
of ine first bebjff arrogetwm t tkoae of the second 
tndo^Mtm, m& those of the third exogenous (Sue 
Ktjbm.) Stemlesa plant* are said to be thaliogenou *, 
and form a distinct section of the aeoty iedonous' group. 
The venation of the leaves establishes the same great 
natural divisions ; and similar results are obtained from 
a consideration of the flowers ; monocotyledons and 
diwtylftd</na beiqg phanerogamous, or flowering, ancl 
acotyledona iryptogamous, or flowerless. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the relation of the di ill* rent cha- 
racters 

Embryo. Ewliclo. Rtem. Flower. 

^ Heterorkizal Acrogenous Cryptogamous. 

“^WjEndorhizal Endows 1 phan(!roga . 

V&orttol Exo^ous J ““> ue - 

Tl»e arrangement adhered to in this diet ionary is that 
adopt Bentley in his excellent ‘‘Manuul 

of Botany/' It is founded upon the schemes of 
Jussieu, l)e Candolle, and Lindley, and may be thus 
described ; — The vegetable kingdom is divided into two 
Stth-kingdoms, — Phanerogamia, flowering or cotvledo- 
ftous plants ; and Cryptogam! a, flower less or u-eotyle- 
donous plants. 

Sub-Kingdom PHANEROGAM! A. 

Plants which have evident flowers, and which are 
propagated by seeds containing cotyledons. 

ChlSS I . — Dl C OT V LB DON B 3 . 

Embryo dicotyledonous ; germination exorhizal ; 
the. stem exogenous; leaves with reticulated vena- 
tion; flowers with a quinary or quaternary ammge- 
meut. In this class there are two great divisions : — 

Division I. Angionpermia. — Ovule9 inclosed in an 
ovary, and fertilized indirectly by the action of the 
polLen on the stigma. In this division there are lour 
aub-olasaes ; — 

8ub-Cl»asl. — Thahtm'i/Inrte, or plants with flowers 
Usually furnished with both ealvx and corolla, the 1st- 
tor composed of distinct petals inserted on the thala- 
mus; stamens hypogynoas, or adherent t.o the bides 
of the ovary. 

Sub-Class 2. — Cah/fi/l>yret t with flowers having usually 
calyx and corolla, the 'outer mostly with distinct petals 
and inserted on the calyx..; stamens either perigymmsor 
©pigynous. This sub- d ass is divided into- — 1. iWt /yrwp, 
in which the calyx is free, or nearly so ? the stamen* 
usually perigrnouB, and the ovary superior. 2. jKp»- 

S cjffle, in which the calyx is more or less adherent, and 
*e ovary inferior. 

Sub-Class 3. — Corel' if. ora', flowers having both calyx 
and corolla, the latter with united petals; stamens 
inserted on the corolla or ovary, or free and arising 
from the thalamus. Subdivisions :— 1. Epiggna;, in 
which the calyx is.udherewt. and the ovary consequently 
interior. Z.IJgpodfatulfifr, in which the stamens are 
Inserted into the thalamus, aind do not adhere to the 
corolla ; ovary $ u n erior. 3 . Epiptl * fm, or E picoroUa, 
in which the corolla arises from the thalamus, and ha-, 
the shortens attached to d ; ovary superior. 

Sub- Class ^.—Mvnochlamyitf.'e, or ApeOifet, flowers 
having either a calyx . oulv, t»r without both ealvx and 
corolla, 

• • Division 2* Ggnmottpermia . — Ovules waked, or not 
ijuilos-ed in . an ovary, heuvg fertilized directly by the 
action of the pollen. 

Class II.—MosocoTTtnDOMS. 

Embryo inonocxtf yb?donon& ; germ in at ion endorhi- 
SMtTl r «tem etidogenow ; leaves usually with parallel 
:-: ; '«ehath?n-.| flowers with a ternary arrangement. In 
eliwi* there are three sab-classes : — 

, Shb-'CIaftfel. Leaves with a reticulated 

venation, decidupm ; rhizome 4ttd roof, with the wood 
arranged in * concentric manner ; floral envelopes 
vertictilafe. m 

Bub-Clues 2. TeWoula otrFloridt?,— Leaves with n 
parallel venation, permanent ; floral em©hipe« (peri- 
anth) vertunflate, ami usually coloured, rardy scaly, 
sometimes absent. Subdivisions;—!. Mpiguna, m 

m 
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which the flower* are usually hiamaphifOcUt^i p*ri- 
anth adherent ; ovary inferior. 2. Mvfttgyw* with 
flowers usually hermaphrodite; perianth free ; onw* 
superior. 3. Dieline t y in which the flower* ore usually 
unisexual ; perianth either absent or consisting of a 
lew scales. ^ 

Buli-Class 3. Gtumaeea.— Leave* puraHd-yttfura, 
permanent; flowers glutnaceotw, that, is, having no 
proper perianth, but consisting of imbricated bracts, 
Bub-Kingdom CRYPTOGAM! A. 

Plants which have no flowers, and which ttfQ propa- 
gated by spores. This sub-kingdom constitutes n class 
by itself, viz. 

. Class III- Acotvixdok bs. 

Other characters besides t hose which define the sub- 
kin gdom may be enumerated. The germination ia 
indefinite or obscure ; the <“tem is sometimes present 
and sometimes absent, — in the former case, whan 
woody, it is acrogenous; the leaves, when they exist, 
have forked veins ; no true Ilowers are produced. 
There are two sub-classes 

Sub-Oiftss 1. Acrogewr. — Plants with stems and 
leaves distinguishable, mid possessing stomata. 

Sub-Class 2. Thalltyeiu*. — Biants with no distinct 
stems or leaves ; stomal a absent. 

For a full explanation of the above classes and sub- 
classes, the reader is referred to the separate article* 
given under the different heads. 'The scheme devised 
by Professor Lind h\v is more symmetrical, and in many 
respects more philosophical, than unv other; bul tin* 
manes given to the different groujw have not been 
adopted by many botanical writers. The seven classes 
of this beautiful arrangement am distinguished by tit© 
following characters ; — 

Class I. TitAi.u>r.n,\s. — Asexual or flowerloa* plants, 
without proper stems or leaves. 

Class II. Ac HOOKS'S. — Asexual or flow erics* plants, 
with stems and leaves. 

Class III. Khizogfss.— S oxrnil or flowering plants, 
with acotvledonous embryos ku<{ fructifi- 
cation springing from n tua-rlm*. 

Clas* IV, E*n>ortF.5S, — '.M onoeui) Wo nous flowering 
plants, with endogenous tderni, parallel 
venation, ami ternary symmetry. 

Class V. Djctvooess. — M onopoly Luktuous plants, 
wall reticulated venal’ on. 

Class VI. G ym nooess. — Poly ctaylcdouous c.togens, 
with naked seeds. 

Class VI I , Exog ejus. — D ieoty le;h moue plants, w i thsecd* 
in a seed-vessel. These are- arranged in 
four sub dassea. 

Under the above h;*ads Lindley places all the natural 
orders, which he arrange;: in groups termed Alliance*. 

A brief notice of the progress of systematic botany 
mnv conclude this attempt to elucidaie its leading prin- 
ciples. One of t he -earliest met nodical arrangement* 
was that, of Cfriiit) pinas » Roman physician attached to 
ihe court of Pope Sixttis V. 7 iu« was entirely artifi- 
ciui ; and the same iVi:»y be wfUnm-d of iue several sys- 
tems of Gewtcr, M orison , Kivinus, ano i'ounieiort. That 
propounded by Tourn«fl'?rt was for a long linn- adopted 
by the French sehool, but was u): imateiv di ! ipiaeed by 
the attvactivo shheine of Li tuueus, who must be iot/ked 
upon as toe great promulgator of the artifleial method 
of class: heath m. The iirst attempt at arranging plawt* 
according t<* their natural nllinities was mud©’ by out 
great co uu try man John Roy, in the year KvS’i. Hi* 
.sebctn« was necessarily vury imperfect, 'for the nttmhae 
of plants then known was comparatively fimall ; atiU'it 
wapiti its leading feature* correct, anil bus really formed 
the Ibuudttiion of every Liter syntciu. It w a*, long 
negb’clcd, and did Ufd receive l.he alt notion it deserved 
utiliJ Jussieu entered tins licH, and dev tdi*prd Kay'* 
views of the naiurul attbuties in the vegetable king- 
dom, Jussieu *« method wss firat made known in th© 
vear 17w!h jtm eleven years after t he death of Limmns. 
Sine© that time, the natural hid hod ha* been udvanoed 
by the labours of Do Ciuidolic, Ilrviwn, Emihchftf, 
LindJcv, and many others. 

■it. (x*‘'’pritphirol Jh>ht.»y th© manner in whiohi 

plants arc a fleeted by climate and-6.taSn.tft, ami cnclci*- 
vour* to determine the epndiriou* under which paxti* 
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Batmiy-Bny Kino . Botrytis ~ ■ '. r :' rTI ~ rv 

cuiar families or specie* of plants are confined to certain to leant that opinion is at least divided as to whether ‘ 
aones of Iatjtttde and altitude. It ia a study of groat the bot-fly in the horse's fltomaeh is hitrtful. Tbe 
interest, and one which cannot be successfully pros©, horse has an instinctive horror of this insect, and, as 
cuted without an intimate acquaintance with moat of aocm as it flies near him, ho gallops round the field dr 
the sciences. Of course, so lone ae there are vast iuclosur© until he is in a profuse perspiration and then 
tracts of continents unexplored by botanical travellers, cornea to a sudden stop, in a state of tremor. The fly 
the knowledge upon which this department is founded makes a moat delicate poise on the wing, and then 
must be imperfect. (See Distribution or Plants. ) suddenly darts at the horse and deposits an egg. &s 
S. 'Foot'd Botany investigates the nature of the plants is repeated until several hundreds are affwred to the 
found in a fossil state in the various geological forma* hairs, generally of the leg. When the larv® become 
lions. It is therefore at once a branch of botany and perfect, they pans from the body of the animal «4th 
of geology. (See Palaeontology.) the dune, in- which they remain until they are mat ured 

The practical bearings of botany are roost important, into a fly. They frequently attach themselves, by * 
and are sometimes treated separately in manuals*!’ the hook-like process, near the ‘anus of horned cattle, and 
science, under the head of Economic Botany, dll the drop with the dung. In the summer months oxen fre- 
princi pal plants affording food, timber, medicine, fibres, quentiy stand in a pond or pool for a considerable 
dye-stuffs, and other useful products, ' aro noticed in time, their instinct leading them to this course in order 
this work under the names of the genera which include that they may effectually get rid of their future 
them. Many arts and sciences closely connected with enemy. 

botany are explained in separate articles. (See Mat Kin a Botihr, loW-e (Gaelic bothag, a cot), is a name 

Agmcultubr, Hokticiu.tukk, A iworxccl- given in the Highlands of Kcolland to a hut, or the 
TURK, Oahokning, Physical GnoGBArnY.)— Ref. meanest sort of cottage; but latterly the name has 
Liiidley’* Vegetable Kingdom -end School Botany ; Hal- come to be applied to the houses in which the unmarried 
four** Manual of Botany, Cloem-booh of Botany, and farm-labourers are lodged, in different parts, of Scot- 
Botani»t'» Companion ; Bentley’s Manual of Botany; laud. These last are usually of the moat wretched 
Babington’s Manual of British Botany ; Callow s description. Frequently a number of young men nm 
Popular Field Botany. thus crowded together in a single apartment, where 

BoxahtIKy Kino. (See Ktjcalyvtcs.) they have to eat, sleep, dress, and prepare their own 

Bots, bote, is an old Saxon word signifying meals. They lire thus without any control, and great 
help, succour, aid, advantage, recompense, satisfaction, laxity of morals is the consequence. Iu someplace* 
or. amends; and is equivalent t o eat over, which ri de- there are also bothies for unmarried female iarm- 
tived from the Fr„ eetoffer, to furnish. It is an allow- servants, which are still more reprehensible. During 
.aace of wood for fuel, repairs, and the like, and which the last few years, popular attention in Scotland has 
every tenant, for life, unless restrained by covenantor been much directed to the evils of the both*© system* 
agreement, may, of common right, take upon the land both through the platform and the press, and it has 
for his reasonable service, without being impeachable been almost universally condemned. No on© haB dodo 
for committing waste. The word is generally conjoined more to overthrow this system than the Kev. Dr. Begg^ 
with another to express it* nature; as bridge -bote, oftedinburgh. 

which is an allowance for making or repairing a bridge • BoTHitoujixnHojr, loth'- ro - de* # - dron .(Or., bothroe, 
/ire-bote, or hover -bote, for fuel ; plough-hot e and cart- pit, dendron, tree), iu Goal., a gen. of lpMtl stems, 
bote, for imiking nod repairing implements of bus- with dotted surfaces, occurring in the coal-measures* 
bawdry; hay -hale, or hedge -bole, for repairing hedges and distinguished from ftipiUdrta. and 8 'hgmaria by 
and fences, Ac. The terra bote and its compounds, two opposite rows of deep* oval pits, which appear to 
however, though technically proper, have iu modern be the scars left by large cones or seed-bract*, 
times somewhat sullen out of um. Botojt om a n c y, bot'-o-no-mdn-se (Gr, botxiiu, a plant, 

Bot-Fly, bot'-lli ( Gtoridai) . Although most of muntHo, divination), a method of inquiry into the 
the»e inject* are ineapsble of taking nourishment when future by mentis of plants. The plan, sometimes 
in their perfect- stale, from the obsolete nature of their adopted by rouug ladies, of picking off the petal* of a 
mouths, they are nevertheless to be regarded as among flower, one by one, to see whether a certain event; will 
the greatest pest* that afflict cattle. During their or will not happen, is one way of practising batons-/ 
larva at at© they aro all parasitic upon the various raaney. This -specie* of divination was anciently prao*. 
herbivorous anmuils, some of them harbouring in the tiled by writing a number of letter* or word* upon 
skin, and < (tiers in the int ernal cav ities of their bodies, leaves, and then exposing them to the wind, when the. 
In horse* (hose posts Are called bote; in sheep, maggot $; answer was attempted to be made out of those that? 
and in oxen, mwrntb*. Of the internal parasites, some remained. Sometime* the noise or crackling of leave* 
live in the frontal Burnses of sheep and deer, the parent when crushed between the hands or cast into the fire 
laying her eggs in the nostril* of the animal, whence was the tuode resorted to. 

flic larva creep* up to it* destined abode ; whilst others BoTiiYcwirM, ba-triXr-i-«m (Or. bairns, a bunch 
(the bids) make their way to the very core of the of grapes), in Hot., a gen. of ferns of the division 
animal’s intestines. The egg* of these latter are laid Ophiogioema . The only British (specie* is B. Ivn&ria, 
upon the skui of the horse in each positions aw ere commonly called Moonwort, a little fern common 
easily reached with his tongue. Thi* selection of aitu- on mountain pastures. JL virgimtwm i* found, 
atioii, however, is not invariable, nor, according to in many parts of America, Asia, and Africa; but in 
Newman, need it be, to insure the hot’* purpose. He .Knrope it is strangely confined to Norway. Its frond*, 
say*, “All naturalists must have observed how com- which tire large and succulent, are boiled and cat^n in 
manly the eggs of the bat arc deposited on that part the Himalaya, Now Zealand, and a few other part*, 
of* horse » shoulders which he can never reach with his Hitrtoujal, boi'-vi-ai-dtH (Gr. botrux, a 'bunch, of 
mouth; and thus, to u casual observer, it would teem grapes), in Min., a term applied to massed occurring 
that they must perish, and lnd in the object for which iu a concretionary form resembling bunches of grapes, 
their parent designed t hem. Now there is a provision of Certain limestone* and hematites are found in this 
nature which exactly counter act* this difficulty. AV hen form. 

horse* are together m a pasture, and one of them feels Botutolitb, hot’-ri-o-Ute (Gr. Mnu f 'ft bunch of 
att irritation on any part of the neck or shoulder which grapes, eidm, like), datholite or boro-silicate of 
he cannot reach w ith bin mouth, he will nibble anot her lime, occurring in a botryoidal form «t Arendah'l, in 
horimon the corresponding part -of his neck or shoulder, Norway. It is also found near Bate Superior in each 
und th© horse so nibbled will immediately perform the large quantities, that it has been, used a* a ftttxfor 
kind office required of him, and begin nibbling away copper, -and as » source of boracic acid. 

At -the .part indicated.** After the egg* have remained ItoTUYtis, bot'-ri-tis (Grr, batrnt, a cluster ©f 
among ibe hair of the horse** hide four or five days, grapes), ' in Hot., a gen, of fungi, compriemg 
they strive *o near maturity that the least additional many of those microscopic plants which, in their 
iHritt i* ftttfllcimit to hatch them. This additional heat is fully- developed condition, foam the different kinds-, 
uvpplied by the application of yie friendly horse’s lips of 'mould found on bread, cheese, preserve*, fruit*, 
nod tongue ; the larva* are liberated, and* adhering paper, and other substances. ^ Many of the species 
readily to the moist surface of the horse’s mouth, are ore peculiarly destructive to living animal* and p«nt#i 
conveyed straight to hi* intestine*. It is satislactory thus the disease in the silkworm known vy tM 
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name of muecardine, ia produced by ©a© or more ; a 
disease to which turnips are particularly liable is con- 
nected with the growth of the species B. j peeruaitica ; 
end the much-dreaded potato disease is confidently 
ascribed by many observers to B. infeetan*. 

BoTTLX-FlttH (Saccopharynx ampuliaceut) , a very sin- 
gular fish, belonging to the gen. Saccopharynx, Only 
two specimens of the genus have been taken, end, with 
the exception of sue* they realize many of the fabulous 
accounts of the sea-serpent. One was caught in the 
dh trance to Davis' Straits, and measured four feet and 
a half, and the other between Iceland’ and Labra- 
dor was rftx feet long. The most singular fact eon- 
Hooted with the bottle-tish is, that its body is capable 

of being in- 
flated like a 
leathern bot- 
tle, and a bus 
a long slender 
tail like a 
whiplash. It 
has a pointed 
snout, and its 
mouth is fur- 
bished with long sharp teeth. Under the small peo- 
torals the three branehials con be seen through i he 
itregtilarly-shaped giii-openings ; and the extensibility 
Of the jaws is greater thau t hat of the serpent tribe. 
It has a . slightly granular, but soft, loose, aud slimy 
skin, and is very voracious ; ono of the examples re- 
ferred to was discovered to have swallowed a fish longer 
than its own body, and the other a sea-perch thicker 
than itself. 

Bottle Patees, hot' -tel, is a term applied to those 
papers that arc inclosed in bottles ami cast into the 
sea. Sometimes intelligence of the sinking or destruc- 
tion of a vessel is communicated in this way ; but they 
are commonly made use of in showing the drifts and 
currents of the ocean. In such cases the ship's name, 
the latitude, longitude, date, &c., arc written down on 
a slip of paper, which iB then put into a bottle, properly 
secured, and cast into the sea. These papers are fre- 
quently drifted away into very distant localities, and, 
when picked up, often supply useful information to the 
hjrdrogtaphcr. — Kef. Nautical Magazine lor Slept., 

BomiS (Fr. louteille *). — The manufacture of 
bottles is ono of considerable importance. This 
may be seen from the fact that France uses 
annually over 60,000,000 of bottles for wine alone. 
The bottle manufacture of Great Britain is very 
flourishing. After supplying our own wants, which 
are enormous, we export common bottles annual iy 
to the amount of over £300,000. Bottles destined 
to contain acid, or effervescing wines, are made 
with particular care, a machine having been invented 
for testing their strength. Before this the los9 of 
diampague bottles by bursting was nearly 30 per cent. 
For iwid wines the glass should contain a slight excess 
of silica ; otherwise, the lime or alkali left uucombined 
i® acted upon, and the bottle corroded. For more in- 
formation on this subject see Glass Maecfactoue. 

Bottom, bot’-tom, a term frequently used in com- 
mercial language to denote a ship, as when we speal. 
of goods imported in foreign bottoms, or in British 
bottoms. The word is derived from the Dutch bofam, 
which originally signified the bottom or keel of a ship, 
but came afterwards to be used also for the whole 
vessel. The term is also used in both senses in English. 
* ’ Bottom Bess, in Geol., the name sometimes given 
tesotne partially or doubtfully fossiliferous strata 
Which immediately underlie the Silurian system in 
Wales. 

Bottom*?* M-tom-re, in Law nnd Com., is in the 
, xutttire of a mortgage of a ship, and is said by IBook* 
stone to have originally arisen from permitting the 
Jbaater of a ship, in a foreign country, to hypothecate 
*Uk order to raise the money to relit. — (3 Bl. 
C6m^4o7. 1 It arises when the owner takes up money 
to enable him to carry on his voyage, and pledges the 
• l ::JW^.'o)t ; ^2^eW-of the ship (partm proianto) as aeacu- 
jfity fof the repayment ; in which case it is understood 
that* if the ship be lost, the lender loses the whole of 
bisntoaey; but if it returns i» safety, then he shall 
reeeiv* back hie principal, and also the prom***m or 
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interest agreed upon, however It may exceed the legal 
rate of interest, it being considered in the nature afm 
insurance, and not usury. And this is allowed to be a 
valid contract in all trading nations. In this case, the 
ship and taokle, if brought borne, are answerable (as 
well as the person of the borrower) fortbemone? lent. 
But if the loan is not upon the vessel* but upon the 
goods and merchandise, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the voynge, then only 
the borrower, personal!?, is bouud to answer the con- 
tract, who, therefore, in this case, is said to take up 
money at respondentia. These terms arc also applied 
to contracts for the repayment of money borrowed, not 
on the ship and goods only, but on the mere ka&ard of 
the voy age itself ; when a man lends a merchant £1,000, 
to be employed in a beneficial trade, with condition to 
be repaid with extraordinary interest, in case such a 
voyage be safely performed; which kind of agreement; 
is sometimes called fauns nauiiemn, and sometimes 
usura marilima. But as this gave an opening for usu- 
rious aud gaming contracts, ©specially upon long 
voyages, it was enacted by the statute IP Geo. II. c. 37, 
that all moneys lent on bottomry or respondentia. On 
vessels bound to or from the East Indies, shall be ex- 
pressly lent only upon the ship, or upon the merchan- 
dise ; that the lender shall have the benefit of salvage; 
and that if the borrower have not an interest in the Ship, 
or in the effects on board, equal to the value of the sum 
borrowed, he shall be responsible to the lender for so 
much of the principal as hath not been laid out, with 
legal interest and all other charges, though the ship 
aud merchandise be totally lost. The observation 
above as to the rate of interest applies to the laws of 
each particular country fixing the legal rat© to bo 
taken, the usury laws in England having been re- 
pealed. 

Bottonxy, loV-ion-ve (Gr. hoiane, a plant), In 
Ilor., the name given to a cross the ends of which ter- 
minate in three semicircular projections, giving them 
an appearance resembling the trefoil in form. 

Boudoir, boo'-dwaw (Tt.), a lady's small private 
apartment, in which she receives only her most intimate 
friends. Boudoirs became very fashionable in France 
during the reign c*f Louis XI V., and were frequently 
adorned in the moat luxurious and faulastio manner. 

* Bouoet, boo^zkai (Fr. hmigel), in Her,, a charge 
of peculiar form, representing au ancient vessel used 
for the purpose of carrying water. 

Boron t and Foui Noriis, in commercial trans- 
actions, are notes of solo signed by a broker employed 
to sell goods, and bv which the bargain is completed. 
They contain the conditions of the bargain, and nr© 
afterwards delivered to the principals for implement. 

Bougie, be a-zh*' (Fr.), a surgical instrument wed 
for opening obstructed passages of the body ; as the 
| urethra, rectum, resophugus, Ac. It is long and slen- 
der in form, solid or hollow, stiff or flexible, according 
to its particular use, usually varying from jlh to <&ux 
i of an inch in diameter. It is made of various sub- 
stances, as German silver or pewter, gum-elastic, cab- 
gut, &c. One kind is also made by nipping a film cord 
or thread of flax or silk in melted w ax until it has 
acquired a sufficient thickness, wheu it is rolled smooth 
ami firm on a marble slab. Bougies require to l>*» em- 
ployed with skill and caution, as there in always ft 
con skier able degree of danger attending their as©. If 
used nt all by inexperienced hands, the utmost caution 
should bo observed, a* much injury may arise from 
any hasty or violent efforts to remove the resist anno 
that may present itself; it is rather to be overeomd 
gradually aud by repeated attempts, SO as not to excite 
much pain or irritation. 

Boui.ni.tt Clat. {See Dhi ft.) 

Boui.uf.bs, bole'-fier* (Sux.j, iu OcoL, any rounded 
or waterworn blocks of stone too large to be included 
under the heads of “ pebbles ” and ** gravel.** The term 
erratic boulders is generally applied to tb© detached 
masses of rock which are found lying upou tb© surface, 
ami which have bteu washed out of the clay* pf th© 
Glacial epoch, or brought separately from their original 
sites by icebergs. They are often found resting on hill- 
tops, which during the Glacial period wore banka ami 
shallows in the sea, and su arrested the laden iceberg* 
in their course. The largest boulder known in this 
British islands is near the head of the Devil's G leftist 
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county Wicklow. JtwW wt long by 18 wide, and 15 
Wfeh. It is of granite, retting on Cambrian grits and 
elates, six or eight miles from the nearest granite in 
»it* t with n wide shallow valley between the hill on 
which it how stands and the granite district. Verr 
large erratic blocks of Scandinavian rocks are scattered 
over the plains of Denmark, Prussia, and northern 
Germany. The monolithic pedestal of the statue ol 
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XX2AT10 BOULDEBS. 

Pete? the Great at St. Petersburg was hewn out of 
a boulder we.ghiog l tons, that lay on a plain not 
far from the city, (See Drift, Glacier, I'ltjistocrkk.) 

Boui.kvard, or Uoitleyaut, bool'-vard (tier, boll- 
werk; Eng .bulwark) , is a French term denoting the 
outer fortifications or ramparts of a town. Many of 
these hove now been levelled, the ditches filled up, and 
the space laid out in public gardens, parks, and pro- 
menades finely shaded with trees, but still retaining 
their old name. The boulevards of Paris are the most 
magnificent Of their kind. 

Ilovtnira, 'hoo'di anwt (Gr. bou, great, and limos, 
hunger), is u word vised in medicine to denote n canine 
or voracious appetite. The terms cuni/ni or bovina 
fames (hat. can it, a dog, or box, an ox, andyimetf, hun- 
ger), are sometimes used in the same sense. 

Boundaries of Cities and Boroughs, baun'-da - 
res (Nor. bonne, a limit), in England, are declared 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, 5 & 0 Will. IV, 
c„ 7fl, to be the panic as those settled and described 
io 2 & 3 Will, IV. c. fit, being entitled “An Act 
id settle and describe the divisions of counties and 
the limits of cities and boroughs in England and 
Wales, so far as respects the election of members 
to serve in parliament." This act w as, in some points, 
gubacrjueuUy amended by 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 103. Act 
7 Geo. I V. c. O K declares that when any felony or mis- 
demeanour shall be committed on the boundaries of 
two ov more counties, or within 500 yards of such 
btim ^ M’ies, or shall l>c begun in one county and com* 
piei( , in another, such may be dealt with and tried in 
ids’' of the counties. 

lloojtDAJilJBS op Pajitshfb depended upon ancient 
ttange, and w ere not limited by not of parliament until 
the passing of the statutes after mentioned ; and where 
thcae have not been applied, the usage still exists; and 
Sn many places great car© ia taken to perpetuate the 
memory of the boundaries by perambulations from 
time to time, which are called beating the bounds. In 
§on» places parishes eeem to interfere, when some 
place in the middle of one parish belongs to another 
that ia distant; but this has generally happened by a 
Ututy tif possession, when tb% lord of the manor was 
at the charge to erect a new church, and make a die- 
f in ct pariah of his own demesnes, some of which lav in 
(he compiws of Another parish. Some lauds were aoi cr 
82 H 




at all united to any parish, and remftin to thie 
extra-parochial. The custom of perambiikfinnfArt 
during Rogation week '(the next 'but 
Sunday) was first introduced, with other BoWfsb cero- 
monies, by Claudius Muincrtus, a French bishop of 
Vienne, iu the year 1S50, whoso precedent was A Him,? 
afterwards repeated by Sidoniua, bishop of Clet > lBPM)t^ 
mui at length established by the council Offaairt** 
The regulation of Queen Elizabeth relating to tfa« Ett- 
glish ambarvulia, or processions, is as follows ^ T&0 
people shall once a year, at the time accustomed, iritfi 
the curate and substantial men of the parish, 'vatk. 
ahotU the parishes, as they were accustomed (with 
willow wands), and at their return ip church, make their 
common prayers ; provided that the said curate, in this 
said common perambulations, as heretofore in the days 
of Equations, at certain convenient places, shkU ad- 
•monish the people to giro thanks to God, in the ba- 
holiiiiig of God's hen ell is, /or the increase and abundance 
of his fruits upon the face qf the earth , with the saying 
of the hundred and fourth Psalm, ‘ Benedie anima 
mea,' See., at which time oho the same minister shall 
inculcate this and such-liko sentences, ‘ Cursed be he 
which translateth the bounds and doles of hi* neigh* 
hour,’ or such other order of prayer as shall be here- 
after appointed." Parishioners being legally entitled 
to make these perambulations, it has been held that 
they may justify going on & man’s lahd, or into his 
house, if on the necessary track. In t he case of Taylor 
e. Devey, 7 Ad. & Eilis, 413, Lord Denman, in giving 
the judgment of the court, said, — “The right to per- 
ambulate parochial boundaries, to enter private pro- 
perty for thut purpose, and to remove obstructions 
i hat' might prevent this from being done, cannot be 
disputed. It prevails ns a notorious custom in all parts 
of England, ia recorded by all our text-writers, and has 
been confirmed by high judicial sanction .** In the city 
of London the custom i«, in most parishes, exercised 
yearly on Ascension-day, or Holy Thursday; and the 
inns of court and other extra-parochial p-uces bar out, 
by shutting their gates. By the statute for commuta- 
tion of tith'cs, 2 & 3 Viet. c. 62, the tithe conunisaioners 
are authorized to adjust the ancient boundaries between 
parishes and townships, or to define a new boundary, 
as they shall think fit; which adjustment is declared 
to be binding for all purposes whatever. And by 8&9 
Viet. o. 118, a. 30, similar powers ere intrusted, under 1 
; certain circumstances, to the inclostire commissioners 
for England and Wales. The boundaries of the town- 
ship and parish of Wolverhampton were, in many 
parts, marked out by what are colled Gospel trees, from 
the custom of having the Gospel read under or near 
them by the clergyman attending the parochial peram- 
bulations. 

BouxiiAKr Stray jet or Ijujeiaxd. ( See Sub vet, 
Ohdxancb.) 

Bounding Charter, or Isfbftmbnt, bonn^ling , In 
Scotch Law, is a charter or infeltraent which describes 
Hie lauds by their boundaries or inarches. Such a 
description confers right to all within the bounds, and, 
on the other hand, excludes whatever lies beyond. If 
described as bounded by certain walls, these will not 
beheld as conveyed, unless this bo expressly stated ; 
and where it is intended that the wall should bo mutual, 
this must be expressed. 

Bounty ( Fr. bonfe), in Pol. Be., is a premium paid 
by government to the producers, exporters, or import- 
ers of certain commodities, with the view of encouraging 
the prosecution of these branches of industry. The 
system arose out of the notion that there were certain 
kinds of industry which it was specially the interest of 
tlu* government to encourage or to prevent from falling 
into decay. Bounties were at one time vary numerous 
in this country ; but since the appearance of Adam 
Smith’s “ W eaith of Nations,” wherein their impolicy 
is clearly pointed out, the system has fallen Into dis- 
repute, and ia now almost universally condemned. 
According to that author, a trade is only in a natural 
condition when its produce is sold for a price which 
replaces the whole capital expended in prouuotiom and 
leaves something over in thp shape of profit, n W® 
this is not the case, and when, the goods can only oe 
sold at ft loss, tbo manufacturer will cease to protWp 
an unprofitable article, unless the government com^a 
forward with a bounty to wtabluh aa equilibrium be- 






twcea t^e cost of production and the market price, rignmfa fancies to a regular system. One Dr. Garden, 
The bounty/* say* Adam Sndfeh, “ is given in order of Aberdeen, who wrote an apok>gv in their favour* 
to make up this lose, and to encourage a roan to oon- whs condemned and deposed by the General Assembly 
tanue, or, perhaps, to begin s trade of which the ex- in 1701. The works of Bouritjnortwcre puiilished by 
penee iseuppoaed to be greater than the returns; of Poiret at Amsterdam, 1676*84 (2nd edition 1717), and 
which, every operation eats np a part of the capital occupy 25 volumes. 

employed in it, and which is tit* such a nature, that if Bournonttk f hoor'-no-nife, a mineral occurring at 
ail other trades resembled it, there would soon be no Endellion, in Cornwall, in steel-grey tabular crystals, or 
capital left in the country. . . The effect of bounties, massive granular aggregations. It is a mixed sulphide 
therefore, can only be to force the trade of a country of antimony, copper, and lead. It is often found in 
ihto a channel much less advantageous than t hat in masses resembling a cogged wheel, and is thence called 
which it would naturally run of its own accord. “ The trAce/»ore. It is also known as KndelHonite. 
system of botmtiea entirely ceased in this country in Bournouse, boor* -name, a large woollen mantle 
1800^ unlSss one may class under this head the large with a hood, wha.h is thrown over the head in wet 
parliamentary grants made to certain steamboat com- weather. , It is worn by the inhabitants of Algeria and 
panics to run boats for the carriage of ihc mails, other parts of Northern Africa. The bournouae is 
Analogous to, and closely connected with bounties, is I put over the rest of the attire, and is coloured 
fbe system of drawback of duties allowed upon the: to suit the fancy of the wearer. White, however, i* 
exportation of certain articles, which still continues to f the principal colour. The name is Arabic., but amongst 


some extent. (See Drawback.) 


I the Spaniards tins garment has long been known under 


Bounty, or Queen’s Bounty, is a sum of money j the name of atbarnox , Since the conquest of Algeria 
given by government to persons enlisting in the army by France, the term has been applied to a lady's cloak 
or navy, in order to induce men to enter these services, with a hood attached behind, w hich somewhat resembles 
The amount of bounty naturally varies with the demand the Arabian bournouse. 
for men, being sometimes as low as £2 or £3 ; w hile at Bourse. (See Exuiiangk.) 

other times, as during the war against Napoleon, it Bocstrojphedon, hoo-*trof-e'-tion (Gr. bom », an ox, 
has been as high as £20 or upwards. Formerly, a and tirepha, X turn), a term used to denote that mod© 
great part of the bounty was usually kept back, under of writing which was practised bv the G reeks in the 
the plea of being payment for certain articles furnished ; earlier period of their history. Instead of each lino 
but recently an outcry was made ; gumat this practice, . proceeding from left to right, they proceeded from left 
and » iw the recruit receives the whole amount of the j to right and right to left alternately, so that each line 
bounty in cash. j commenced at the aide at which the previous one ter* 

Bounty, Queen Anwb's. — T he profits of the first- j minuted, like oxen in ploughing ; and hence the name, 
fruits and tenths which were anciently given to the i Bousy, boa'-xe (Aug. -Sax.), is applied to one who 
pope were, by Henry VIII., appropriated to the ! is intoxicated or who drinks lavishly. It is said to bo 
crown. Queen Anne "restored this source of revenue j derived from bvj/M, the Dutch name of a largo drink* 
to the Church, and caused a perpetual fund to be os- ing-cup with two handles, 
tablished, the revenue of which, after payment of ** With a long legend of romantic things, 

certain charges aud pensions, was vested in certain 'Which in his cupa the bouny poet sings/’ 

trustees for the augmentation of poor livings under Ihntden. 

£50 per annum. This fund has been further regulated Bouts Himes, loo-re'-mni, (Fr., rhymed endings), 
-by subsequent statutes. The trustees are certain dig- a social amusement , which consists in making lines to 
mtartes of the church, and other official persons for ' suit certain rhythmical terminations which are' given, 
the time being, and are incorporated under the name It is said to have originated with one Dnlot, u French 
of ** the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for mediocre poet of the 17th century, and was at one time 
the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor extremely popular in that, country. In fixing the bouts, 
clergy.’* They have authority to make rules for the it is usual to choose such as seem the remotest and 
distribution of the fund, which arc to be approved by have the least connection. 

the king under his sign manual. The sum received by Uovza, boo'-za, a kind of beer mode from the grains 
the governors of this bounty for the year ending 1858 of an Abyssinian corn -pin v.t called Toff. (See Boa.) 
Was £233,070, and they expended £243,136. Bovidje, bo^vi-dc (La:, box, Lav-ia, an ox), the hollow* 

Bouquet ot Wine, boo'-kai (Fr»), the odorous horned ruminating animals belonging to tlio class 
principle or perfume in all wines, partly derived from Mammalia, order Vt mmavtia. The species belonging 
the grape and partly from fermentation. 1 1 has some to this family aro hoolod, their stomachs being adapted 
of the characters of an essential oil, and in some wines lor chewing the cud. Their frontal bones are usually 
is present in small quantities, and is very evanescent ; provided with hollow horns. In this family are in- 
While m others it is abundant and persistent. Ac- eluded, — TJothia, the oxen; Girajflmi, 1 ho giraffes: 
cording to Peiouze and Liebig, the bouquet of wines, Ceroina , the deer; Moxckina, the musk-deer; and 
which they consider to be a substance formed during Cawedna, the camels, 

fermentation, is a true ether, namely, a combination How, bou (Aug.-Sax.), in Mar., is that portion of a 
Of oxide of ethyl© with conan thic acid, ship's side which forms an arch towards the stem. 

Bourbon Tea. (See Angrjscum..) There are two kinds of bows; viz., lean, or narrow* 

Bourgeoisie, boorzh'-icavo-sc (Fr. bounj, a town), is and luff, or broad bows. 'The former of these is beat 
a French term, literally signifying the inhabitants of a calculated for swift sailing. 


town, and is employed to denote a class of society in Bow, one of the oldest of weapons, in the use of 
Franc© who inhabit the towns, and are intermediate which the English, during (ho Middle Ages, were 
between the nobility and the lowest class of the people, extraordinarily expert . In the annexed illustration 


including merchants and manufacturers down to ruas- are shown (he long-bow and the arbalest, or cross 
ter tradesmen. Under the ancient monarchy it cora- 


1 all those who were called upon to partake in the 


duties or participate in the expenses of the town in 
which they were domiciled. The bourgeoisie of the 
large towns have often played an important part in the 
history of the country. They are not to be confounded 
with tiro citoyem, a general term applied to all w ho arc 
memhdra or citisens of the state. 

BoURt&NONiSTS, boo'-reen-yo-nisls, in Keel Hist., a 
ra&giouis sect named after Antoinette Bourignon, who 
woeuora at Lisle, in France, 1816. She pretended to 




particular inspirations, and Bet herself up as a religious bow. The former of the*© weapon* waft that geoftalj* 
^ publishing a grtat number of books filled preferred bv the English bowmen. It was considerably 
with very singular notions. She found a number of less cumbrous than the 1 craw-bow, and more thou 
foBowara, on© of the principal of whom was Peter twelve arrows could bo discharged from it whilst' oh* 
-S^^ft,;|Hl'a|de.ana)Asrited man, who, m his “Divine was being impelled from the cross-bow. Tin* price of 
TBfeOnotay,^ attempted tp reduce the substance of Bou- a long-bow, i« the reign of Edward 111,, who from 1*. 
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»o D. 6d.» a sheaf of arrows coating from la, to U. 2d. 
mm* long-bows were made of tins shape shown in the 
rut, —a double arch ©onncote^by u straight piece. (See 
AJUUMST, Alt chert.) 

Bow, in Hus., a stick of hard elastic wood, along 
Which are stretched horse-hairs, the tension of which 
t« regulated by a screw. Ifc is used for playing upon 
■iuafefUtnefltfl of the violin kind, end Taries in vise, the 
double-bass and violoncello bow being touch stiffor and 
stronger than that of the violin, 

Bowdichia, in Bot., a pen. of plants 

belonging to the imt. ord, Legumitiotee, sub-ord. ¥api- 
Horn acem, The only species requiring notioo is It. r»>- 
gitfoitlce, the bark of which, with that of one or more 
species of liyrtonima, forms the American alcomooo 
bark of commerce. {See Bybsoniiia.) 

Bowth-knivk, 6o'-e, the name of an American 
aharp pointed weapon, bearing a close resemhianee to 
the ’French tie eh awe, or English butchers’ - 

knife. A story is told of its having been introduced 
into America by a certain Col. Jim Bowie, of Texas, 
who acquired groat notoriety by the skilful manner in 
which he wielded the weapon in his hand-to-hand en- 
counters with Mexicans and others. In the Southern 
States of America it was commonly carried in a sheath 
accreted somewhere about the person. 

Bowing, or \VoRsmmso towards tjtk East, was 
the practice of tho -Church from a very early period. 
Various .reasons have been assigned for this custom ; 
'as, the appearing of the star in the cast at the birth of 
Christ; the rising of the cun in the east being emble- 
matic of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness ; the 
belief that Christ ’would make his appearance in the 
east when coming t.t judge t he world. Hence it became 
customary to place the altar and other sacred symbols 
at the eastern extremity of tho church. The west, on 
the other bund, was regarded as the place of Satan and 
darkness ; and hence, when they renounced their Bins, 
they looked towards the west, and then turned about 
to the cast to make u covenant with Christ. 

Bowing the Head, in the early Christian church, 
was considered as a posture of worship, and inter- 
mediate between standing and kneeling. It was ob- 
served principally in receiving the bishop's blessing, 
mid in all direct and formal addresses to God for his 
mercy and favour upon the people. In the early 
church it was also usual to how the bond whenever the 
Damn of Jesus occurred in tho service, and in the 
Church of England this is still don© in repeating the 
Creeds. 

Bow-line, in Mar,, a rope fastened near the middle 
of the leech , or perpendicular edge of the square sails, 
by three or four subordinate parts called bridles. It 
is only used when the wind is so unfavourable that the 
sails must all be braced sideways, or close-hauled to 
the wind. 

Bowls, Mss (Fr. l^uh), a favourite game in Britain, 
played upon n »im>oth, grass v surface, either square, 
cimilftf, or oblong, used only for the purpose, and 
called a bowling-green, which is surrounded by a trench 
a bout half a foot deep. Bowls are made from a black, 
green wood, called lignum vitae ( Guaianm qfftrittatr) j 
they an* nearly round, and have a diameter of six or 
eight inches, with a bias to one side. The party play- 
ing may consist of two, four, six, or eight, and is gene- 
rally chosen after tossing up a coin to decide who shall 
bate the first choice. The sides being selected, each 
player has two bowls, which are marked with numbers, 
thus 'distinguishing the players. The aides being se- 
lected, the leader of the game sends off a small white 
ball from one end of the bowling-green to any distance 
he pleases. This small white ball is called the jack, 
Htul the leader throws his flrat bowl so as to place it as 
m»ar the jack as possible. He is then followed by one 
of the adverse party, the partner of the first following, 
end so, in rotation, till all the bowls are played. The 
game is won by the side whose bowls are nearest the 
pick, The number of points required to make the game 
is arranged before!. and ; 7, IE 21, or .11, are the num- 
bers usually fixed. Groat disappointment often happens 
to a player when his bowl, alter being placed close to 
the jack, is removed by a fclow from a subsequent 
player's bowl. This is 'called ft 41 rub." Hence the old 
wdagjs, that playa at. bowls must exeeefc rubs.” 
Bow a are weighted or biassed on one side, in order 
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fhst the player may be able to howl 
in a curved directM®. 'A. jf«sre-A<e*sa? ; ; V: 
a curve from thefl|ht, and a &fte*-A«»d how4 #i*h a 
curve from the left. If a bowl goes into the ditch with- 
out striking the jack, it does not scoa?» f jiwllpN! 

tho jack and goes into the ditch, it reckons as if it were 
upon the green. When the jack itself ie bnoeked ittto 
the ditch, it is replaced upon the green, in the place - 
nearest to where it lay in the- ditch. Tho 
bowls was prohibited in England during the reign df 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament? that law, howdtsir^ 
was repealed in 1815. It has always bean ftfavdunte 
pastime in the British isles. * 

Bowls, Axiekican, is a game of modern invention* 
recently introduced into England from across the 
Atlantic. It is played in saloons fitted with alleys of 
from fifty to sixty-five feet jn length, and about foojr 
in width. The alley has a “ gutter," OS it is called, ott 
each side, and is very slightly convex in the cental 
regularly bevelled to the sides. At the further extre- 
mity of t he alley are set u p, in ihe form of ft pyramid, 
ten pins, usually of ash-wood, about a foot m height 
and 2 lbs. in weight. The apex of the pyramid is 
turned towards the howler, who rolls wooden balls, 
generally of lignum vitae, with the object of knocking 
clown as many of the pins an possible at eachrolL The 
pins, when set up, are called a frame, aqd at each frame 
the bowler rolls three balls, when the number of pins 
down is counted to him, and the frame is set Up again 
for the next Ivowler. A game ordinarily consist* often 
frames, or thirty balls. If the bowler takes all thus 
pins with his first ball, be counts ten ; the frame is 
again set up for his second ball, when, if he again take* 
a ll, be counts ten more, and the frame is again set up 
for his third, when, whatever number he scores with 
the three bails, count to him as if ail had been mode 
off one frame. If ho take all the ten pins with his 
first two balls, he is entitled to a fresh frame for his 
third or lust ball. This is technically Polled getting* 
spare, or double spare. The above is the strict game, os 
plavcd in the bowling-saloons of the Broadway of Now 
York; but in England sometimes it is played somewhat 
differently. 

Bowsekit, bo'-sprit, in Mar., a large boom or mast, 
which projects over the stem at an angle of about 
36 degrees, for the purpose of carrying the sailforward, 
to govern tho fore-part of a ship, and counterocttho 
force of the after-sails, or those extended behind. A 
bowsprit is otherwise of great use, as it is the principal 
support of the fore-mast, by confining the stays (or 
ropes stretching from the top of the mast to the bow- 
sprit), by which it is secured and enabled to carry tad, 

Bow-VV in now. (See Bay-Window.) 

Box, in Bot. (See Boxes.) 

Box-Days, in the legal phraseology of Scotland, ear© 
two days appointed by the judges ol the Court of Ses- 
sion in each of the spring and autumn vacations, and 
one day in the Christmas recess, on which papers 
ordered by the court, or by the lords-ordinary, towards 
tho close of the previous session, arc usually appointed 
to be lodged. 

Box-hauling, box'-haKir+ing, in Mar.,, a partjcnlar 
method* of veering a. ship when the swell of the eea 
renders tacking impracticable. 

Boxing. (See Buoiusm.) 

Boxing-Day, in England, is the day after Christmas, 
and is so called from tho custom of giving Christmas- 
boxes, or presents to servants and others, on that day. 

Boxing Tint Compass is a sea phrase denotingthe 
repetition of t he several points of tnc mai'iacr’acoiiupasi 
in their proper order. , 

Boyau, Bojar, or Boyahd, fo-yer* (Sclarotmc, a 
free possessor of land), was a genera l oams applied to 
the class of nobility in Btmm. They wops onpnaUy 
distinguished warriors in the armies of the early con- 
querors of the country, and hence they received large 
grants of territory, mid came to acquire great power. 
They were next in order to tho ruling princes of the 
country, and stood in somewhat the same I’elauou to 
them that the leaser English knights m feudid tame* 
did to tho great barons, tfhey held, exclusively, th* 
highest civil and military offices, and preserver jto 
themselves very extensive privileges and immumwe*. 
Under Ivan, a number of these privileges *«*»*J$2 
from them; but, at the some tune, offices wore *»• 







stowed upon many of itwm *b 
A “‘ ! ~^ : ;;".^}tl*driow.. them froai f 


Brachiopoda 


t court, which, by 
„ „ fep allegiance to the 

nncev^d led to the overthrowof the latter. Peter 
re Orest finally abolished the order of the boyars, by 

them^aplace among the RnMiarfnobilit v\ In MoSavia 
and WaHachia, boyars still exist, and nave a scat and 
vaieein the council of the prince. 

Bof-Risaop, hoi bish‘~op.— -Anciently, on St. Nicbo- 
laa’ja day, December 6, it was the custom for the choir- 
boys ihi‘ the cathedral churches to choose one of their 
number ho, maintain the state und authority of a bishop. 
For this purpose ho was habited in rich episcopal 
robes, had ft mitre on his head and a crosier in bis 
hahd,, itnd hia fellovra for the time Vicing assumed the 
^itfUCter and dress of priests, yielding him canonical 
obedience. They took possession of the church, and 
performed all the ecclesiastical ceremonies and offices 
except mass. The office and authority of the boy-bishop 
lasted until the 28th, being Innocents’ day. By u 
proclamation of Henry VIII., dated July 22, 1542, the 
ehbw of the boy-bishop was abrogated; but, in the 
reign of Mary, it was revived, with other Romish cere- 
monials, to cease in the reign of Elizabeth.— Eef. 
BMnd'S Popular Antiquities, by Ellis. 

Botuav, bwoi’-yo (Fr. hoy an, bowels). — The name 
given in Mil. to any covered line of approach made 
towards the defensive works, during the siege of any 
place, by the attacking party. Boyeaux are termed 
parallel or zigzag, according to their direction with 
reference to the front of the work against which the 
attack is directed . 

Boyle’s Fruijro Liquou, boils, bo called from 
having been invented by Robert Boyle, one of tho 
fathers of chemistry in England. It is obtained by 
distilling one part of sulphur, two parts of chloride of 
ammonium, and two ports of lime. It is a mixture of 
several sulphides' of ammonium and water. It is a 
yellowish ody liquid, with an intensely foetid odour. It 
let very rarely used in medicine under the name of 
lAquor fumans Soy Hi. 

Boyle's Lectures, a course of eight annual lectures 
founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle in a codicil annexed 
to his will, dated 1691. For tho support of this lecture 
he assigned the rent of his house in Crooked Laue to 
aome learned divine within the bills of mortality, to be 
elected for a term not exceeding three years. The 
fhnd proving precarious, the salary w as ill paid, and 
to remedy this. Archbishop Tennison procured a yearly 
stipend of £60 for ever, charged on a farm iu the parish 
of Brill, Buckinghamshire, to be substituted. The 
design of the lectures, as expressed by the founder, is 
to prove tho truth of the Christian religion against 
infi d e l s, without descending to any controversies that 
may exist among Christians themselves, lie is further 
to assist and encourage all companies in any under- 
taking for propagating the Christian religion . To this 
foundation we are indebted for many elaborate de- 
fences of natural and revealed religion, A collection 
Of these sermons, from 1692 to 1732, was published 
under the title of 41 A Defence of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, 3 vols. folio; and in 1737 an abridgment of 
an any of the lectures was published by Gilbert Burnet, 
vicar of Coggeshall, in 4 vols. 8vo. Since that time a 
number of the series have been published. 

Bbabawciones, or Bharat* vo?rs, bra'-ban-sawugs, 
III the Middle Agee, were a kind of irregular soldiery 
wf the Netherlands, who were infamous lbr rapine, 
Being fittle Better than commissioned banditti, and 
yirho nired themselves to light for whoever would pay 
Ifiem best. Sometimes they w ere in the service of one 
prinoeor baron, and sometimes of another ; but they 
''often, .acted iftnn independent manner, setting govern- 
xnentJ at defiance, infesting highways, pillaging the 
Open country, end disturbing the public peace. They 
formed a kina of society or government among them- 
solves, disregarding every other authority. The 
<w«atest monarchs were not ashamed, on occasion, to 
sifccc^rsatd their Assistance ; and as their manner 
Tftgave them experience, hardihood, and cour age, 
generally composed tie most formidable part of 
o I : huRSSaltMi - decided the political quarrels of 

Utilises;: : Rbwtry IT. of England enlisted numerous 
of them m his service ; and the situation or h»9 
‘ ‘ even such banditti the only forces ou 
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whose fidelity he could repose any confidence, (dbre 
Hume's History of England, vol. i. chap. 9.) The name 
is variously written, but all the historians <>f the tima 
derive it from the country of Brabant, which was the 
chief nursery of these troops. 

J3iiABANp<m.VE, ft bra'-hanson, the national song of 
tho Belgians, which was sung during the revohxtjou of 
1830. Its author was a young French actor of tho 
nauio of Jenncval, and it was set to music by Campen- 
liout. Each verse ends with the refrain— 

“ La xnitraille a bri«< ? 1' orange 
Sur l'arbrc do la libertd,” 

Bbac«, or Buacc2B, bruk'-tc, the name given to 
trovvsers, pantaloons, and other articles of armour and 
dress worn by the nations encircling the ancient Romatt 
and Greek populations. Tho Latin word hrmm cor- 
responds with the Scotch word brooks, and the English 
word breeches. Trowscrs, or braecns* were worn by 
the Modes and 
Persians, the 
Parthians, the 
Phrygians, tho 
8aea», the Snr- 
matin, the Da- 
cians and Gctro, 
the Teuton ps, 
the Bel gar, the 
Britons, and 
tho Gauls. The 
Persian and 
Cossack fcrow- 
sers of the pre- 
sent day differ 
very slightly 
from those 
which wore 
worn in ancient 
limes. Iu an- 
cient monu- 

ments the na- 
tions mentioned 
above arc all 
represented in trowscrs, iu order to distinguish them 
from Greeks and Romans. The illustration represent* 
two Sarmatians, and is taken from Trajan’s Column. 
Bvaccxe were principally mode of woollen materials, 
but they were sometimes made of silk and leather. 
They were sometimes stripe, f, and ornamented with a 
woof of various colours. The ancient Greeks never 
wore them, but they were generally adopted by tho 
Romans in the 2nd century of the Christian cm. 

Brack, brause (Fr. embraxsor, to embrace, bind 
together) , in Arch., a piece of timber placed in a slant- 
ing direction, and fastened at either end to the prin- 
cipal timbers of the roof of a house to add to their 
strength and stability. The brace was formerly used 
in typography to connect three lines of poetry forming 
a triplet. 

Brack ( ), in Mus., is a double curved 

line, which is placed vertically at the beginning of 
the stave of any composition, and which is mod to 
bind the harmonizing parts toget her, iu order to guide 
the eye with greater facility from one set of staves to 
another. When more than two staves are joined to- 
gether, either for part-singing or playing in concert, it 
is usual to draw a smaller brace within the largo one, 
in order to distinguish each part. This union of braces 
is called a score. 

Braced. — In Her., when three cliovronels are drawn 
interlacing each other, they are said to be braced. 

Bracelet, brains’ ‘Ut (Lat„ hnwhium, au arm), an 
ornament generally word encircling the wrist, but 
gome limes on the arm above the elbow. (Sen 
Armlkt.) 

Bka dinars. (See Bombardier Beetle.) 
Brachiofoda, brd’ktiap'-o-dtl (Gv« brachion, an arm, 
pout, a foot).— A term applied to certain molluscous 
animals having bivalve shells. They derive their name 
from the remarkable organs by which they procure 
their food. From the side* of the mouth prefect two 
long arms, disposed whftlly or partly in spiral curve* 
when not used tor seizing the prey. These organ* are 
not only used for obtaining food, but also in maintain- 
ing the necessary current for respiration. They ara 
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usually furnished with * number of vibratory filaments. 
T®b# ; lSrachiapoda. or Pallio-br anchiat a % differ from the 
creat majority of’ recent moUwsks with bivalve shells, 

Both internally and externally. The species now exist- 
ing are wry widely diffused, and are all marine ? one 
or them, the Crania pervonata, has been brought up 
iTotn a depth of more than 400 yards. . 

BbaC hium, MW-Jh-nw (Gr. brachien, the arm), 
i« Aunt,, is the name given to tbe arm, or that 
part of the upper extremity which extends from 
the shoulder to the wrist,. Tne term brachial, hence, 
forms part of the name of certain portions of the 
arm, as the brachial rnu’cle, the brachial artery. 
The brachial muscle, or brachialit intermit , is situ- 
ated on the fore part of the os humeri. It rises 
fleshy from the middle of the os humeri at each 
side of the insertion of the deltoid muscle, covering 
the inferior and lore part of this bone, and is inserted 
by a Strong short tendon into the ooronoid process of 
the ulna. Its 'use is to bend the fore-arm. The bran- 
chial artery is a continuation of the axillary artery, 
■which takes this name as it passes behind the tendon 
of the pectoral is major. It runs down the inner side 
of the arm, along the inner edge of the biceps muscle, 
behind the vena basilica, giving off several small 
branches in its course. Below tbe bend of the arm it 
divides into two branches, — the cubital is and radialis. 

BitAfHY.STOi krone, hrfu'Jiifi-tifWane (Gr. bra - 
chat, short ; utmcLtion, a line), a term employed to 
designate the curve described most rapidly, between 
two points in its course, by a falling body. The term 
was first used by John ftt-ruouilii, professor of mathe- 
matics ufe Groningen, in UKlG, who first drew. the at- 
tention of 'philosophers to it. The curve is commonly 
called “ the line of swiftest descent." 

Bracket, brntt-et (Bat. brachium, an unit), a 
term applied to any projection, plain or ornamental, 
suspended against, or iWraed to a wall, for the sup- 
■ port of a clock, i-tatue, 

— 2 — lamp. Sic. The pieces 

SSmSimmmrn^^ (>r tbat , f t '. ol 1 u>n 

B-jT « « . LBUJUljp JlT W BMIL. u«cd f° support shelves 
Hh jXjy are so called. The word 
bracket should not bo 
taken as synonymous 

year ca \ tu.bvbk, co» b*.l) . 

vAgT^v us the latter, although 

NujvJSw serving a similar pur- 

pose, is invariably built 
into the wall, and not 
Blues ET. merely fastened to it. In 

Mar., the knees which support the stern galleries of ft 
ship are called brackets, and in gunnery, the expres- 
sion is used to denote the checks of the carriage of a 
mortar. 

Brackets are marks used by printers for inclosing 
words or sentences ; thus, f 3* 

Biucklehh am Beds, brdk-cl^hdm, in Geol., the 
lower tertiary Minds and clays immediately overlying 
the London clay , so called from being well exposed at 
Hracklesharn Kay, near Chichester. They contain the 
gigantic cerUhiam (which tee), volutes, cowries, bones 
Br ushes, crocodiles, and sea-serpen is. 

Bract, Bn a ert a, or Flora i, Leaf, hr bid (Gr. brocho, 
I crepitate), >n But., a modi lied leaf from the axil of 
which a flower-bud arises. Strictly speaking, the term 
bract should only be applied to the leaf f rom which the 
primary floral axis, whether simple or bra tiched, springs; 
while the leaves w hich are produced on the ax is between 
the bract and the outer envelope of the flower should 
be distinguished ns kravtleU or bract-role*. In ordinary 
descriptions, however, the term bract is used to in- 
dicate cither kind of floral leaf. Bracts are sometimes 
large, and similar to the ordinary leaves of the plants 
upon which they are placed, as in the white dead-net tie. 
Such bracts are termed leafy, and can only be distin- 
guished from the true leaves by their position with 
regard to the flower-stalk or flower. In general, bow. 
ever, bracts <i tffer great! v from ordinary leaves. When 
th« flower is sessile, the bracts are often applied closely 
tp the calyx, And may thus be confounded with it. 
Again, when bracts 'becotHte coloured, they may be 
easily mistaken for parts of the corolla. In some in- 
stances they form pert of the fruit, becoming incor- 
3»K 


ported withxjther ^ organa >.: tbu*, the 
and the strobili of the hop are 'OOi»^i^.*^»isi^; ;i 
arranged spirally, at#l inclosmg fertile 
the scales on the fruit of the pine-appla arts of tfceaaaie 
nature. When bract* grow in a whorl or omM* IfcpS&n 
a single flower, as the mallow, or ahoidtof fibweifft# - 
as in the daisy, they are said to form au / and 

when a number grow fogether, as in- the 
acorn, they then constitute a cvpule. 
bract is generally a small and rnconspicuous o^Ktef ic 
occasionally acquires a considerable size, a ha may 
actually surround all the flowers of a plant so ft* 3*1 
completely inclose them when in a youiig state. A 
sheathing bract, of this description hi. ciAled ' 
it is very remarkable in the common arum. In th* 
grasses and sedges little bracts called glumes and palem 
inclose the essential organs of reproduction. From 
the word bract several adjectives arc formed ; namely,, 
bractitcent, assuming the appearance of a bract; 
brad i -l, furnished with bracts; bracttelate, having 
little bracts. 

Bradford Clay, bnid'-ford , in Geol., a member 
of the Oolitic system. It is a blue unctuous clay, oc- 
curring at Bradford, and extending for a few tuileA 
aroiiud that town, i t is nowhere more than sixty feet 
in thickness, and is full of the fossils called Apioermitee* 

Bradshaw's Railway Gdidk, br&P-ahaw, awell- 
known monthly periodical, projected by the lata 
Mr. George Bradshaw, of M anchester, and which mad© 
ita find, appearance in December, 1841, It gives official 
informat ion of the time of departure and arrival of tho 
different trains on all the lines of railway in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with fares, &c. ; also a general 
steam -packet directory, alphabetically arranged, giving 
the daily official sailings of all the steam-vessels during 
the month to and from every port in the United King- 
dom ; together with a travelling map of the railway* 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and a variety of valu- 
able and local information. The number for March. 
18G2, cont ains 237 pages of information on railways and 
steamboats, and about GO pages of &dvcriisement8,atiil 
is sold for sixpence. The aucecss of this guide has in* 
dueed others to enter upon the same field ; but if; still 
maintains its position as the cheapest and most useful 
of its class. Subsequently, Mr. Bradshaw attempted 
to do for the cont inental railways what ho had already 
d< .ne for the British, and in 1817* issued the first number 
of his “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide,” a work which 
is still carried on. It attempts also, by giving much 
general and local information, to supply in some 
measure the place of a travelling guide for the Eng- 
lish rnuii on the continent, 

Uradytcs. (See Sloth.) * 

Brio, brag (Welsh bray kite, to brag), a game at 
cards, dom ing its name from the efforts of the player® 
to impose upon the judgment of their opponents by 
boasting of better cards than they possess. As many 
persons may play as the cards will supply, the dealer 
giving to each player three cards, turning up the ludt 
card all rouud. Three stakes also are put dowu by 
each player. The first stake is taken by the beat card 
turned up in the dealing rouud. The peculiarity which 
gives the game its denomination occurs chiefly io win- 
ning the second stake. Here the knaves and nines are 
culled “ braggers,” and all cards falling into the hands 
of the players assimilate to these. For example, one 
knave and two aces, two knaves and one aoe, aim two 
aces and one knave, all count three aces. The nine* 
operate in the same way. The third stake is won by 
the person who first makes up the cards in his hand to 
thirty-one, with the privilege to draw, or not to draw, 
as he pleases, from the pack. 

Bhagi, brai'-ji, in Scandinavian Myth., was the son 
of Odin and rrigga, and the god of cioqucnco and 

{ loelrv. He was represented as an old man with a 
tmg flowing beard, like Odin ; yet with a serene and 
un wrinkled brow. His wife was Idnnna. 

Brahma, bra'-ma , is the name of the Supremo 
Beiug in the religious system of the Hindoos, wheta 
the terminal vowel is short or elided, Brahma or JJm/n*, 
it denotes the essence of the Supreme Being apart 
from his personal existence. This is not an object ot 
worship by the Hindoos, but only of devout contem- 
plation. Brahm&is regarded aa toe greafe eouroe fewn 
which oil things have sprang, and into which they will 
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•31 1«> fti^tft ftb&rbed. Xra&ma, on the 

filter b&ad, is on individual deity, regarded as the 
ereatorofthe universe, and constituting, with Vishnu, 
the preserver, and Siva, the destrgymythe three prin- 
cipal gods of the Hindoos. Brahm& does not seem to 
now the high plane that he once did in the 
Hjmaoo system. There ere no exclusive worshippers 
f him* or temples dedicated to.him alone ; he only re- 
ma homage in conjunction with other deities. The 
mibo6 limh their adoration upon those deities from 
,aom they expeot to derive some immediate advan- 
ge— upon thoae who are engaged in ]) reservation or 
atrnntooxi. t Brahma is usually represented will) four 
ada *nd four hands, either reclining upon a lote- 
ee (the emblem of creation among the Hindoos) or 
ding upon a swan. 

Beaumxk Bill ( Bos indicus), a species of Asiatic 
to, chiefly distinguished by a fleshy hump rising 
from the withers. Its ears arc pendulous, and it 


. dewlap largely developed. It varies very much in size. 
In many parts of India it is used ua a beast of burden, 
ftlid Is said, when harnessed to a carriage, to travel 
with ease thirty miles a day. The Hindoos regard 
them with veneration ; and, though they put them to 
niovy labour, consider it sinful to slaughter them. 

Bfixuaixivistf. (See Hiudooisu.) 

Brajuiixs, Tub, bra' -mins, constitute the first or 
highest of the four castes into which the Hindoos are 
divided. They are the learned or sacerdotal class of 
the people. Anciently, all the learning of India cen- 
tered in them ; and man v of the Grecian sages travelled 
thither to be instructed by them. The modern Brah- 
mins, however, are sadly deteriorated from their early 
" representtttjvea ; their learning is, in a great measure, 
confined to their sacred books, on which they w rite 
•ttbiie disquisitions. Their conduct ia characterized 
by falsehood, dishonesty, and the must vile and licen- 
tious practices ; and yet they maintain a more extern- 
•ire sway over tie people than the priests of any other 
nation. Their chief privileges consist in yearling the 
Tftdft, or sacred volume, in instituting sacrifices, in 
imptartiug religious instruction, and in exemption from 
capital punish men t. ( See H ik d ooi sm . ) 

Bxunr, frrain, is the nai 


, - --J name given to a soft pulpy 

substance, which iu man and the higher orders of 
animals constitutes one of the great central masses of 
tbs nervous system (which see). As was to be expected, 
it ifl found most perfectly developed in man, in whom, 
with its membranes, vessels, and nerves, it constitutes 
the wttole of the mat ter inclosed w ithin the bones of the 
skull, and is, hence, termed the encephalon. In males, 
the average weight of the full-grown human brain is 
about 49 or 50 ox. ; in females, 4-1. It varies, however, 
considerably in different individuals. In a scries of 
JB7A case*, the maximum weight of the adult male brain 
waa found to be 65 oz., and the minimum 114; in 191 
wasea, the maximum weight of the adult female brain 
wass 66, and the minimum 31 oz. The brain of the 
naturalist Cuvier is said to have weighed upwards of 
€4 ox,, and of that of the late Dr. Abercrombie, 03 oz. 
ftvoirdnpofa. Anatomists differ aft to the size or weight 
<tf the brain at different periods of life. Soemmcrring 
believed that the brain reached its full size ns early as 
the third year ; the Wen zels and Sir William Hamilton 
JfaSed the period about the seventh; and Tiedemann, 
the seventh and eighth year. Gall nnd 8purz- 
Afthai were of opinion that the brain continued to grow 
UUtfl the fortieth year. From a series of observations, 
adwever, “it appears that in general the weight of the 
byftia increases rapidly up to the seventh year, then 
'Poore slowly to between sixteen and twenty’, and then 
jhore slowly to between thirty-one and forty, at which 
time it reaches its maximum point. Beyond that period 
appears a slow, but progressive, diminution in 
feim abbot 1 oz. during each subsequent decennial 
Anatomy.) The only animals that 
pomeme absolutely a larger brain than man are the 
elephant and whale. In the former, it is said to weigh 
bftCWftend wtd 10 lbs., end in the latter it was found, 
IttAt specimen 75 feet long, to weigh upwards of 5 lbs. 
Owner*#? speaking, aa compared to the weight of his 
body, the brain of man is idtavier than that of the lower 
animals; but there are some slight exceptions to this 
f1tlfl,asin the Case of certain species of small birds and 
Hi the smaller open. The proportionate weight of the 




human brain to the body is creates* at birth, being 
aboUtl to 6 85 in the male, end 1 to 6‘C in the female. 
At the tenth year, it is about 1 to 14i at the twentieth, 
about 3 to 30; and after that ago u averages about 1 
to 30 5, with a trifling decrease' in advanced Bib; Xn 
general, the size of the brain bear® ft certain relation 
to the mental ppwers of the individual, and a certain 
amount of iti» always necessary to sound mental notion. 
The brain is divided by anatomists into the cerebrum, 
or brain proper ; the cerebellum, or little brain j the 
pom Varolii, and the medulla oblongata. The cerebrum 
occupies the whole of the bu per tor portion of the cavity 
of the cranium, or skull, and is by much the largest 
portion of the brain, averaging, in the male, nearly 
41, and in the female, about 3Sjjf oz. The cerebellum 
occupies the lower and back part of the cranium, and 
is next in size to the cerebrum, weighing, in the male, 
about 5f, and in the female, about *1| oz. T be .«<**# 
Varolii and medulla oblongata occupy the base of ihb 
brain, and together average about 1 os. in weight, 
being rather larger in the female than in the male. 
The former occupies a central position on the under 
surface of the brain, and is connected with the cere- 
brum by two cords or peduncles, termed erttra cerebri, 
with the cerebellum with two similar cords, termed 
crura cere belli, and is also in contact with the medulla 
oblongata. This last is that portion of the encephalon 
which connects it with the spinal cord. It i» of ft pyra- 
midal form, having its broad extremity turned upward®, 
and connected with the pons Varolii, while its under 
portion i® united with the spinal cord. The brain is 
covered by three membranes, t wo of which, the outer 
and inner, are termed mat res, from the old notion that 
they gave rise to the other membrane# of the body. 
The outermost of these membranes, from Wing of a 
firmer texture than the others, is termed the dura 
mater, and incloses the brain with its appendages, 
lining also the whole internal surface of the cranium. 
Its outer surface, which adheres to the bones of tho 
cranium, as the periosteum does to the other bones, 
appears to be rather rough and irregular ; but the 
muer surface is smooth and shining, and ia lubricated 
by a fluid w hich is secreted by it. This membrane is the 
densest and strongest of the Whole body, its component 
fibres interlacing each other in all directions. It sends 
off' several folds or processes, which descend between 
certain portions of tne brain. The principal of these 
is the superior longitudinal process, or falx cerebri, as 
it is termed, from its supposed resemblance to a sickle 
or scythe, which extends from tho fore to the back 
part of the skull, and descending into tho substance 
of the brain, divides it into two portions, culled the 
right and left hemispheres. Where it terminates be- 
hind, there is a large lateral expansion of the sumo 
membrane* extending across the back part of the 
ahull* and separating the cerebrum from th« «#ps- 
belium : it is called the tentorium cerebetM. From toe 
middle* of tho tentorium another membranous expan* 
eion takes it s rise, and descending downward® between 
the lobes of the cerebellum, terminates at the edge of 
the foramen magnum, or great occipital hole. It is 
termed th c falx cerehelli. The second, or middle* of 
the three membranes, is an extremely thin and deli- 
cate substance, and from its fancied resemblance to ft 
spider’s vreb, it receives the name of arachnoid. It is 
transparent and colourless, and is spread uniformly 
over the surface of tho brain. Tho third investing 
membrane, the pin muter , is also very delicate and 
tender, but differs from tho arachnoid in its abound- 
ing iu blood-vessels, whereas no blood-vessels have 
yet been discovered in the latter. The blood-vessels 
with which every part of this delicate membrane Is 
covered arc the nutrient arteries of the brain. 
They subdivide and ramify -to an extreme degree 
upon the surface of this membrane, so that the blood 
muv cuter the substance of tho brain only in very 
minute, quantities. As the pis mater contains and sup- 
norm tho nutrient teasel® of the bruin, it i« not only, 
like the others, spread over its entire surface* but it 
also penetrates between all ite convolution, and lines 
every cavity which it contains. The nervous matter of 
the bruin is composed of two distinct substances, dif- 
fering from each other bflth in colour and consistence. 
One of these is the fpreg or cbugriHow miutfanoe, termed 
ario, whore it form® the outer covering, m in the cere- 



bramand cerebellum, thncoriical substano*, from it* gland is ,* small portionofgrey matter *bo*i i&*'4ta» 
Mtmutndiugihe wjn«r|to iikethe btrk of *tre^ The of a small tlea. It '- sfk^pcNMidi:'- Iwr •-'■ '- 

. .-cintMrtltto«m ' & uf asoftjsjt consistence thsn-the the seat of th* sout The corpora quexdriymimtm 
other, and is compowd almost of blood-.?****!*, . tonr small- white round bodice :;.•: 

connected mod sustained by eicoodmgly fine cellular with each ocher, of which the Anterior and 


membrane. It forms an outer covering to the entire pair are celled the naree, the posterior hud infeiiijrlh^ii# iv :; 
surface of the cerebrum of generally about one-tenth named the testes. The anterior commissure is'aifi*** 
of ah inch in thickness. The white of medullary swi- dullary band uniting the corpora striate ;■ the midfijftjf > $ 
#te*c#, which constitutes the internal portion of the commissure is composed of grey matter, 
cerebrum and cerebellum, is of firmer consistence, and together the two oplio tlmlami, as does also pbste)nh(X^'^)'l'v''' 
is composed of microscopic fibres arranged into iami- the posterior commissure, which is a rt>undcd.fCT^>l " 
»gj and bundles, between which intervening vessels cord. The crura cerebri aro two short, thick, rounded 
ramify. In the cerebrum these fibres run, in general, cords connecting the optic tbalami with the pditeT*^. 
in such a direction as to converge towards the base of rolii. They are composed. principally pf-'ani^i^ljp' 
the brain. The cerebrum is of an ovoid shape, but ir- matter, but in their interior is a semilunar mass of 
regularly flattened ou its under side. It is divided into dark grey matter. The eerebelluw % or little brain, oosn* 
two lateral halves, termed hemispheres, separated sists of a body and three pairs of crura or peduncles* 
from each other through a great portion of their extent by which it is connected with the rest of the encephalon } 
by the great longitudinal fissure, into which is inserted and it is not covered with convolutions like the cert* 
the falx cerebri. This fissure, both before and behind, brum, but appears to be formed of a number of lamellae, 
passes quite through to the base of the cerebrum ; but or plates, with sulci between them. When cut across^ 
to the middle it is interrupted by a transverse portion the grey and white matter are seen to be arranged some* 
of white substance termed the corpus callomm, which " hat in the form of a tree, the. whit© substance forming 
connects together the two hemispheres. Each bend- the stalks, and the grey the leaves ; and henceit hasbeon 
sphere is subdivided into au anterior, middle, and poa- termed arbor vita. The two peduncles of thecerebefipilt 
tenor lobe, but it is only on the under surface of the connect it with the testes of the cerebrum, and are 
brain that these lobes arc properly marked off. The known as the processus ecerebello ad tbo toferW' 

anterior and middle lobes are separated from each peduncles — processus e cerebello ad imedulkm^psm 
other by a deep fissure, named the Jissnrn sylvia, which downwards to the back part of the medulla oblongata* 
extends obliquely backwards to a considerable depth, and correspond with the restiform bodies; the middle 
The middle and posterior lobes are not so distinctly two axe the crura cerebeUi, which pass from tbemidfito 
marked off; but anatomists regard as the posterior of the cerebellum, round the outer aide of theorems 
lobe that portion of the cerebrum which lies over the cerebri, and meet in front in the pons VaroIK, cofiati* 
cerebellum. The suvfacc of the cerebral hemispheres tuting its transverse fibres. The space between the 
18 not plain and uniform, but presents numerous tor^u- cerebellum behind and the medulla oblongata in frptuS 
ous eminences, named convolutions or rjyri t which are is named the fourth ventricle of the brain, or the ven* 
separated from each other by deep grooves or furrow s, triele of the cerebellum. The pons Varolii, or annular 
termed sulci. These are generally about an inch in protuberance, is a comparatively small portion of th* 
depth, but tiler vary considerably in different brains, brain, and occupies a central position on its under 
and even in different parts of the same brain; and, surface, above and in front of th* medulla oblongata, 
indeed, those of one side frequently differ from those with which it is continuous. It consists of transverse 
of the other. The convolutions are more marked as the und longitudinal w hite fibres, interspersed with * 
brain te belter developed, and are more numerous and quantity of diff used grey matter. The transverse fibre*, 
manifest in man than in the lower Animals. Asthecorti- with few exceptions, communicate with the cerebellum 
cal of the biaun is continuous over the whole by means of the middle crura; while the longitudinal 

surface of the hemispheres, in the fissures as well us fibres are those which ascend from the medulla ob- 
ttpon the convolutions, it follows that the g renter the longata into the crura cerebri. The medulla oblongata 
number ami depth of these, the greater is the superficial is that part of t he encephalon which ia immediately 
extent of the grev matter which ia generally regarded connected with the upper end of the spinal cord, an* 
as the neat of all the nervous manifestations, »a sens*- baa an inclination obliquely downwards and backwards 
tion, volition , drc. On slicing away the substance of the towards the foramen magnum. It is pyratnidaUn form* 
hemispheres to a level with the corpus callosum, it will tapering towards its connection with the spinal cord, 
be seen to bo formed by the converging fibres of the It is marked longitudinally by an anterior and posterior 
two hemispheres, whence it has been termed the «>»• fissure, which are continuous with those of the spinal 
missura mayua, or the great commissure of the brain, cord, and by which it is partially divided, like the cord, 
tinder the corpus callosum are the two groat cavities into two lateral and symmetrical halves. On the upper 
termed the lateral ventricles, distinguished into right part, however, a new arrangement takes place; for, 
and left. They are very irregular in shape, and arc on each side of tho median lino, tbo lateral fissures 
described as each consisting of a body and three horns, disappear, and the surf ace of each half of the medulla 
or norma, ~~ the anterior, posterior, and middle. They proaentsfour eminences or columns, which, eomm*neto* 
are separated from each other by tiu» septum lucid um. At the anterior fissure, and proceeding backwards each 
which descends from the lower surface or the corpus war to the posterior fissure, are met with in thofitf* 
callosum, and consists of two lamina?, between which is Lowing order,— tho anterior pyramids, the Olivary 
th« verv small cavity of the septum lucidum. It rests bodies, th© restiform bodies, and th© postet:ior pyr*- 
upon th* for nijr, a triangular medullar? body, haring mids. From tho under- part of tho brain issue * 
its apex directed forwards and its base backwards, number of nerves, known as the cranial, and paw 
Posteriorly it id connected with the corpus callosum, through foramina in the bos© of the skull. They are 
and it divides laterally into a posterior cornu on each usually reckoned aa forming nine pairs. (.$Ve NxxtBS.) 
Aide, which terminates in, or rather is continuous with, Tho following -is tho proportions of the different sab* 
the taniu hippocampi, and the hippocampus motor Hud stances that compose the grey and white matter ed tb* 
minor, TTuv sides of the fornix slightly overlap the brain: — 

Optic thalami, while its inferior surface covers the third ' 

ventricle, from which it ia partly separated by the >>ater bo J 

wlvm interpositnm. The third ventricle is a small Albuminous mailer < o »» 

narrow cavity hong between tho optir (halatxi. These Colourless fat 10 . *JJ 

kstar* -two’ large firm oblong bodies nearly an inch Fed fut 3*7 vw ■ 

and a half long by three-fourths of au inch wide and Osmaxome and lactates I t lw 

d**p. Anteriorly the optic tlmlami are continuous Phosphates 1 * - ■ 

With th* -corpora sfriata, and posteriorly they are con- 300 0 

ueetod by small peduncles with the Pineal gland, and iwo <* ... 

with fJka nates. T he corpora striata arc two grey. pear- On t he functions of the brain and its several part^ sera© 
shaped bodies, but internally they are streaked with notice will ho takes in treating of t he subject rnren* 
whiW omtrer.— whence thoit imme. In front they nr© olopy (which see). In comparing the uratn orp^ 
obtuse, aud approach each sther; but they separate with that of tho other nianmmlin, the moat pot ions 
itod narrow as they proceed backwards. The JHneal distinction is ns much greater ame m projKWwe 



to the sis* of thebody, lAthedag the brain bears an railway-carriage in which is plu-ed the brake i 
aver^propoitkm to* body of about l to 120; in to retard or stop the train whenneeded.fir 


re intended 

ttrskee at* 


.wanting* on the brains of animate. In particular, in 
animatev toe medullary matter of the brain tired omi* 
nates in every party while the ciueritious ia deficient. 


nates in every part, while the ciueritious is deficient. 
•TheLJMri^ in animals are usually much 

^ snore largely developed than in man. In mau the 


Brake, or Bracken. (See Pxxexb.) 

Bbamah Lock. (See Lock.) 

Bramah Paris. (See Hyiirostatic Press.) 
Buamulk. (See Rwa) 

Br a muling, brdmb'-ltng (Trinyilla imovtifrina i 


olfactory nerte is not one- fourth of the size of that of also called mountain-finch. This bird is rather larger 
the horse, though the brain is so much larger. In the than the chaffinch, The tail is forked* and its prerail* 
attudl^ the comparative size of the brain ing colour black, while, and yellow. 


'aptweaus^ uaarer to that of the human, being in the Bran, brUn, the skins or ’husks of com* especially 
mouse about a forty-third part of the weight of the ani- of wheat ground, separated from the corn by asievr, 
Maaljbutitia composed almost entirely of medullary or boulted. Large quantities of wheat bran are used 
Shatter. In Birds, the brain is in general a much less for making starch. The dyers reckon bran among th* 
^Complex orgaD than in mammals, presenting no convo- non-colouring drugs, ami use it for making the sour 
lotions onita surface, and having only a very small qimn- waters with which they prepare their dyes. Brants 
J0ty of cineritious matter. Though its bulk is in general also used us food for horses and cattle, 
proportionally much smaller than the human brain, yet Branch, bra Huh (F t. tranche), in Bot., that part of a 

lil some of toe smaller birds, as the cbollinch and the plant which is produced from a lateral leaf-bud on the 
redbreast, it approaches that of the latter. In fishes primary axis or stem. It is looked upon as part of the 
the brain is yet more diminished ; in the chub being stem, and not as a distinct organ. A branch generally; 
Ofidf l to 842* and in the lamprey 1 to 1.425. It eon- produces secondary branches, und these give rise to mi- 
siats merely of two pairs of ganglia and a single one. nor ramifications, called bmvchUf » ortmge, The differ* 
The two anterior ganglia or lobes are the olfactory enl modes in which branches spring from! he stem give 
lobes, immediately behind which are two others, gene- rise to the various forms of trees ; sueh as pyramidal, 
rally of larger size, cnlled the optic lobes; while behind spreading, and weepiug. Thus, in the Italian poplar 


these is a single ganglion, or lobe, situated in the and cypress, the branches arc erect, forming acute 
median line* and termed the cerebellum.— AV/*. Qmviu's angles with the upper part of the stem; in the oak 
Anatomy; Carpenter's Hitman and Comparttiire and cedar they are spreading, each forming nearly a 

oloffy ; Solly On the Brain; Todd Oh the Brain and right angle; in the weeping ash and elm the angles are 
Hemes ; ilnschke, Schaedel, Him, und Seek clcs oblique; while in the weeping willow anil hiroh the 
Menschen, und der Thiere, nach Alter, Ccechfccht und branches are pendulous, from their flexibility. The 
Jtace, Jena, 1854. comparative length of the upper and under branches 

Brain, Pise ASKS OF THE. — The brain, which is the also gives rise to great differences in the contour of 
moat delicate and exquisitely-formed of all the organa trees, ns seen in the conical lorm of the spruce, and in 
of the human body, is subject to a great variety of dis- the umbrelia-liko shape of the Italian pine. (Sac tsXEM.) 


orders;, moat of which will be treated of under their 
proper heada in other parts of this work, but some of 


Branchj ai. ( bee Gills.) 

Bran c moron a, bran-ki-op'-o-dtl. (Gr. bronchia, gills, 


which it will be necessary to notice here, inflammation poue, a loot), au ord. of small crustacca, belonging to 
is one of the most common diseases to which t he brain the division Ent-atnonfraca, which usually abound is 
is subject, and may result from a number of causes, — still fresh waters. These urn mate have it bin mouths, 
from external injuries, as blows or falls, the symptoms furnished with jaws fit ted to masticate their food ; and 
of which may not manifest themselves for many days; their name is derived from the peculiarity which they 
from the improper use of narcotics or atimulauts, possess in having the bra nr kin or gills, which ure nu- 
exposure to the cold or the action of the sun’s rays, nitrous, attached to the feet. They swim freely ; but 
protracted study, excessive joy, or other mental emo- their lcet are not -generally adapted for locomotion, 
lion; as well as less directly from diseases of the The antennas, in some case*, serve as organs of motion, 
digestive or other organs of the body. It is character- While swimming, they keep their jeel constantly 
fifed by mors or less violent pain of the head, with moving, and thus prevent the water from becoming 
suffusion or prominence of the eyes, the countenance stagnant. 

generally tumid or flushed, and delirium o) stupor. In Bbandenhtjro-, Confession of, bran'-den-boorg , m 
tbs treatment of this disease, general and local bleeding Loci. Hist., is the name given to a formulary or confession 
are usually had recourse to; the latter by means of of faith, from the city of Brandenburg," where it was 
leeches applied about the head, or by cupping. The drawn up by order ot the elector, with a view to reean- 
head is alk> usually shaved, and kept cool by rags wet cile the diflerence* in the tenets of Luther and Calvin, 
with cold or iced water. Frequently, in children, in- and to put an end to the disputes occasioned by the 
flammation leads to a form of disease known as water Confession of Augsburg. (See Avgsm kg, Confkm- 
ill the head, or hydrocephalus (which see). Softening sion of.) 

the brain is caused by the want of a proper supply Buanivfvm, brdn’-de-um, a term used in the Middle 
of nourisbment to the cerebral substance, and may Ages to signify the silk or linen in which the bodies of 
arise from various causes. It is characterized by low- the saints, or their relics, were laid. The name was 
n*»of spirits, headaches, giddiness, the losaof memory, also applied to linen clothes which had been iakl on 
and at length imbecility and paralysis. Unfortunately, the bodies, and were thus believed to be endowed with 


this is a disease which little can be done to remedy, great virtues, 
especially when it results from a disordered state df Branding, &rrfwrf'-i»y (Ang.-Sar ).a mode of punish* 
the nutntioot organs themselves, as from disease or ment formerly inflicted in England for various offence*. ' 
Obstruction in the arteries which convey the blood to It was done by means of n hot iron applied to the face or 
the oerebral substance. Frequently it is occasioned hand. Formerly, all who were admitted to benefit of 


®iiWeir-aii*iety or excessive study; in which case every •' clergy were burnt with a hot iron in the brawn of 
IniUif is to be done to get rid of the predisposing cause the left thumb. The punishment of burning on the 
3 B *ey tooingb^ every mental effort, destroys a certain band, however, being found to be ineffectual, it was 
portion of tbs cerebral matter ; snd hence, if destruc- changed, by 10 & If Will. HI. c. 23, into burning in 
tithes place more rapidly than renewal, a wasting the most visible part of the left cheek nearest tire nose ; 
er softening of the brain is toe result. The blood- but this mode was repealed by 5 Anne, c. 6. It, how- ’ 
T«***IS,Wurfcicular]y in the aged, are also liable to be ever, continued the burning itj the hand ; and this last 
Tuptnrea. (See Apovi.bxt, Convulsions, Insanity, wb« not entirely abolished until 182&,, by 3 Geo: IV. 
0XWMlTitT*RMXNfi* Paralysis.) c.86. The branding still in force for desertion from the 

; Break, braik, in Mach., a block of wood army is not done by a hot iron, but with ink, gunpow- 

applied by lever or screw pryumre to the circumference der, or some other preparation, so as to be risible, and 

w Rrrest the moving power of not liable to be obliterated. The mark is the letter D, 
the pYodnction of a large amount of i not less than an inch in lengt h, and i» marked on th# 

By extension of meaning, it now rigniite* the left side two inches below the armpit. r , . 





»**»»©», brm?~dm 

custom, which »t onetime is said, to have prevailed in 
many places, of the peasant* passing through their 
orchards and vineyards on i^4»T witb Ugbtedtawh«», 
and threatening to cut down and burn the trees if they 
didnlftt beer' fruit in the coming year. § , 

Brandt, MM, .a spirituous liquor, separated 
from wine by distillation. The word is derived 
fe^a brmitwein, n German word signifying burnt 
tcine, It is prepared from wine in roost wine-growing 
countries ; but France, and, most notably, the town of 
Cognac, in the Cbarente, has always been considered 
the great brandy-producing locality. Cognao brandy 
Is esteemed from the absence of a certain fiery flavour 
found in other brandies, which i» caused by a very 
small quantity of an acrid oil contained in the skin of 
the grape. Brandy, when newly distilled, is as clear 
and as colourless as water ; but, on being put into oak 
bosks, it acquires a yellowish-brown colour, from dis- 
solving a portion of the tannin contained in the wood. 
This union r is generally simulated in inferior kinds by 
the addition of a small quantity of caramel, or burnt 
sugar. British brandy, which has been the subject of 
numerous patents, is an attempt to produce, by facti- 
tious moans, a spirituous liquor bearing a close resem- 
blance to foreign brandy. The best mult spirit is 
flavoured and coloured by various substances, ranging 
from French plums tomtit shavings, each manufacturer 
having Ids favourite recipe. The quantity of brandy 
made in France is about 20,000,000 gallons, of which 
about 3.000,000 gallons are imported by England. 

: Chemically speaking, brandy consists of spirit of wine 
coloured by tannin or burnt sugar, and flavoured by a 
small quantity of volatile oil that passes over during 
distillation. 

Beanks, brinks, an instrument formerly adopted for 
the punishment of scolds in England and Scotland. Dr. 
I'lott, in ilia “ History of Staffordshire,’* say?, that it 
4 so effectually and safely corrects 

S scolds, “that I look upon it as 
much to be preferred to the 
cucking-stool©, which not only 
endangers the health of the party, 
but also gives the tongue liberty 
’tvrixt every djpp, to neither of 
which this is at all liable : it being 
Buch a bridle for the tongue as 
not only quite deprives them of 
speech, but brings shame for the 
transgression and humility there- 
upon before it is taken off : which 
being put upon the offender by 
UBAwxfl. order of the magistrate, and fas- 
tened with a padlock behind, ah© is led round the town 
by an officer, to her sham© ; nor is it taken off till after 
the party begins to show all external signs imaginable of 
huinilktion and amendment .*’ It was of various forms, 
but was usually composed of several hoops of iron, 
one or more Of which passed over the head, and one 
round by the mouth, into which was inserted a plate of 
iron so a* to press upon the tongue . The «h ole dosed 
behind by hinges, and was secured by a padlock. 

Collkok, bruize' -vote, the name of 
one of the colleges of Oxford, founded in 1509, by the 
joint benefaction of William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, 
ttnd Sir Itichard Sutton, of Prestbury, in Cheshire. It 
wW Originally established for a principal and twelve fel- 
lows, natives of theold diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, 
failing whom natives of the diocese of Lincoln ; and if 
none of these be eligible, then the most fit and learned 
that earn be found in the university of Oxford. Eight 
fellowships were afterwards added, by various benefac- 
tors, between 1522 and 159(1, subject to various rcutrio- 
tfonft; but, by an ordinance of the commissioners, 
Under 17 ft 18 Viet. c. 81, five of the fellowships were 
suppressed, and the rest thrown open. The scholar- 
ships and exhibitions of this college are numerous. 
Borneo? the open scholarships are of the value of at least 
£ttt) per annum, and are tenable for five years. The 
Hulmc exhibitions, fifteen in number, to which under- 
graduates of three years* standing are capable of 
being nominated, are each tforth £120 per annum, 
besides Mb to be spent in books, to be selected by the 
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■ Bsabu. (fieeKunsw.) 3 

, Buss, Ms (8a*. 5#v»i)v * compound I 

containing sine and copper in raring proportion*, ®©- :•> 
cording to the purpose for which it is to b 
general composition is, howeveT, two-thirds conperafid 
one-third zinc. The -use- of 'brass' is rwy 
Romans having been accustomed to make it 
name of at. Brass was formerly made by : the 
process -—Copper was first cast in shot-like -mmm 
sailed that copper, by pouring the 
water. Forty-five parts of this were mired with sfi^ • 
parts of powdered calamine (carbonate of aitic), and sf 
quantity of charcoal powder was added to the whokst 
The mixture was then placed in cruoibldh, and sub- 
jected to the heat of a furnace for seven or eight houra^ ’ 
and the resulting metal was cast in granite moulds^ 
Brass is now generally made by the direct union of its 
component metals. Brass is of a fine yellow colour, 
susceptible of a high polish. It is malleable and ductile ; 
when cold, and is more fusible and harder tbs® copper. 
Great difference appears to exist amongst metallurgists 
as to the best proportion of copper and sine ; and the 
analyses of specimens of brass of known quality give 
very different results, varying from 63 to 01 per cent, 
of copper to 17 to tt per cent, of zinc, mixed within 
or 2 per cent, of tin or lead. The uses of brass in th» 
arts are very numerous. The facility with which it 
may be cast, or worked in the lathe renders it particu- 
larly valuablo for the manufacture of ‘philosophies! 
instruments. Brans wire is used exclusively for pips. 
Batten is sheet brass, and Dutch metal is brass beaten 
into thin leaves. Birmingham is the chief seat of thO 
brne.s manufacture in England. 

Bn assarts, bra s' ~narts (Fr. brat, the arm), pieces 
of defensive armour which pro- _ 

tec fed the arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow : when the front part, I 
or outside only, of the arm was V 
protected, the single piece that 
covered it was called a derni- Mfoplfm 

brassart. IS rassarts are sometimes '<§\c jV 

called rero-braces, or arridre-bras. ' 

The brassart was worn by the Fer- 
sums. In Europe, during the ijw 

Middle Ages, ita use, like the other J M 

parts of a nuit of mail, was geno- I fa 

rat. The term brassart was also Ijm 

applied by the people of that ’ 5 =a*P 

period to "any ornament or badge bkasbabt 
worn upon the arm. * * *•»***» 

Brasses, Monumental, bras '- cet , plates of brass 
of different forms, but for the most part consisting of 
representations of the human figure, or highly-orna- 
mented crosses, let into slabs of stone or marble to serve 
as sepulchral records of the dead. The slab on which 
the brass was placed, forming, in some cases, part of 
the pavement of the church or chapel, and in others, 
the upper part of an altar-tomb, or the back of the 
recess in whioh the altar-tomb itself was sometimes 
placed under a richly-carved canopy of stone, was 
carefully hollowed in accordance with the outline of 
the brass with which it was to be inlaid, to admit of the ’• 
insertion of the metal sufficiently deep to bring its 
upper surface on a level with that of the slab. The 
brass was then bedded in pitch, and fastened to the 
stone with rivets. The forms in which the monumental 
brasses were designed were various, anddifferted greatly 
in point of decoration and elaborate execution. The , 
figure of the person commemorated by the monument 
was generally placed in the centre of the slab, the 
features, armour, folds of the dress, Sfcc., being marked 
by lines deeply cut into the metal, and filled with some- 
black substance; sometimes a canopy supported by 
pillars surrounded the figure, adorned with armorial 
hearings, which were occasionally shown in their proper 
oolours, the metal being cut away, and the field of 
charges being filled with coloured enamels, a white 
metal being inserted to represent arprtt. Inscriptions 
were added, either on labels of brass let into the stone 
outside the canopy, or on that part of the bfass imme- 
diately below the feet of the figure- These jw-osajj 
were often gilt or highly polfehea, and when first put 
down they must bare presented a beautiful appea rance^ . 
the burnished metal contrasting with the stone in wMea 
it was inlaid, which was generally of grey marble, car 



' t }j ' :':■ ; \ ■.'■"•••■ i / 

: . etone of a dark colour, On th^ooatieettt the whole board has beta damped and removed, are fiBed with 
surface of the stone &00vefie4 with a ploteof brass, block, op, In the oa§» of wrmojrfidbtari^ 

•i^ tta fi^iwea oo It ; bad iu tin* tbe brMb, coloured eompoeitjott* 4%# ;#»&«# «w? 

vewpuct im eoattaeafeal briMises differ from those found rion of impression# frommonuroentai brasses waamade 
Id thfci ooootifr. The most beautiful to be found abroad by Sir John Cullum, the Bet. T. C\>le, and Mr. Craven 
Ore in thetauitaea of BeMum and the nortli of France, Ord. It was purchased by Sir Fmwris Donee, end 

• floytaw^ taoww ^ from which country the given by him to the Britita Museum, 

•rtia supposed to b^e been introduced into England now be seen iff the 

by Flemish artists subsequently to the Normnu con- of Gothic Architecture ; Waller's Serie§qfM<»tim«ntal 
4 |ta*t. The oldest brasses known at present in this Brantesfrom Eduard I. to KUmbtiks BouteE's Monu~ 
•Otmfcry are those of Sir John d’Abernouu, at Stoke mental Bt<mm of England; Oatfhrd Manualqf Bram* ; 
•d* Ataman r 1377 j Sir KogerdeTruiupingfcon, at Trump Enaluh Cyclopaedia — Arts and Sciences. _ 
ingfcon, near Cambridge, 1289; and Sir Richard de Bhassica, bratf-ai-lc (IVom 6re*ie 0 the Celtic asm* 
Buid'mgthorpe, at Bualingtborpe, Lincolnshire, 1290. of the cabhage), iu Bot., a gen* of plant# 'Vfw 
Thisfora or sepulchral memorial was much in vogue longing to the nat. ord. Crucifers, and containing* 
Until the dose of the 16th century, particularly in the several species, which are commonly cultivated asfoocl 
eaatarn counties; but alter this time brasses were less for man and cattle. 21. rapa is the common turnip, 
frequently used, falling into disrepute with the magni- The species B. cawpentrti is regarded by sotha he twl 
architecture of the. mediaeval period, and source of the Swedish turnip ; but others consider thi» 
giving place, after the 17th century, to the unmeaning vegetable to be a hybrid between B. campestri* and 
mnral tablets that disfigure the walla of so many of &• rapa, or nap as. The species B.jdsracea is supposed 
our churches and cathedrals. Of the thousands of to be the common origin of all the different kinds of 
■ |tass«i» that formerly existed in England little more cabbage, cauliflower, broooli, and kohl-rabi, the dif- 
ttau two thousand now remain ; many were ripped ferent varieties having been produced by the art of the 
from the slabs to which they were fastened, and de- gardener. Broeoli and cauliflower* are deformed »U- 
atroyed at the suppression of the monasteries by florescences; the kohl-rab; is produced by the stem 
Henry VIII., and many more during the civil war, enlarging above the ground into a fleshy knob, r©- 
when the Puritan soldiers of the parliament wantonly sembling a turnip. Ou comparing the original plant, 
destroyed numberless ecclesiastical memorials of by- as found on our shores, with wavy green leave#, no 
gone tithe#- To show the w holesale manuer in w hich appearance of head, and flowering like wild mustard 
these valuable monumental records have been made or charlock, say with the red cabbage or the cnuli- 
*wa>y with, it is stated in Raley's u Manual of Gothic flower, the difference is astonishing. B. mpv* jMdfi 
AroQitaotu.re,' > that of the one hundred and twenty the rape, cole, or colas seeds, from which a large 
brasses that adorned the pavement of York Min- quantity of bland fixed oil, much used for burning and 
filer in 1612, only one now remains. In monumental other purposes, is expressed. The cake left after the 
brasses the figure is generally represented in a re- expression of the oil constitutes the well-known oil- 
dining position, with the bauds on t he breast as if in cake used for feeding cuttle. The seeds of B> chinemi* 
prayer j the head on a pillow or cushion, and the feet yield Shanghai oil. 

on the figure of an annual, a dog being generally re- Beatticjs, braV-ti*, a wooden wall or partition 
presented at the feet of a lady, and a lion at those of made in the shaft of a mine t o prevent the escape of 
a nobleman or knight. Great attention is always paid gas or water, or to assist in the* ventilation, by creating 
to the various details of costume, and, for this reason, an upward aud downward current of air. 
these brasses present features of peculiar value to the Buaumtk, brown'-Ue, tx protoxide of manganese, 
archamologist and historian, and arc* invaluable in occurring in Piodnumt and Tburingiu, iu dnrk*brt>vm 
showing the style of dress and t he form of armour and square octahedrons. It contains 79 per cent, of man- 
weapon* used at various periods of the mediteval bis- ganese. 

tory of England. The inscriptions are generally in Bkavi, bra'-ci (Ital. braro, brave), is a name given 
black letter, or letters of Gothic character, peculiar to in Italy to a certain class of individuals who img&go 
the period in which the brass was cut: they are for themaeWea for money to perform the most hazard one 
the most part in Latin or Norman-French. With the enterprises, frequently murder. 

' "twrfwil'. 'of .Gothic . architecture, w hich is now rapidly Uiuvo 1 bra' - tx>, a term of exclamation, adopted 
supplanting the classic style of building introduced by from the Italian, anusigmfying excellent, or well done* 
Sir Christopher Wren, and followed by architects of a It ia used in English without regard to gender or num- 
tubseguent period, the use of brasses as sepulchral her, but the Italians use brava for the feminine, and 
records haa again been introduced, and several me- bravi for the plural. The superlative is bravUtimo. 
mortals in this form have been lately laid down both in BaAVTKA,taa-wo'-ra ( l.tal.), in Mus., a term generally 

England and on the continent. The following is the applied to a song of considerable spirit and execution j 
Jirooeosused in talcing facsimile* of brasses, orrubbiugs, but sometimes it is also applied to the performance Of 
•ft they are called : — Whitepaper, tolerably thick and such a song. 

•oft, which is mode for the purpose, or cartridge- paper, IIhawli s o, brawV-ing (Fr. brailltr ; Belg. brulUn, 
is laid upon the brass, and rubbed over with heelbalJ , to roar ) , in Law, is the offence of quarrelling, chiding, 

• oompoeition of beeswax, tallow, and lampblack. Toe or unduly, indecorously, or irreverently speaking in a 
incisions in the brass appear in white relief on a black church (including the vestry) or iu the churchyard. 
pOtt»d» tab heeiball covering the paper with a dark The sanctity of places dedicated to the Salem u offices 

except where the hoilows in the of public worship has always been protected from 
braBS offer no resistance to the rubber. Sometime* a violation, and i'rom time immemorial, the courts Chr%*» 
paper of a dark colour is used, and the rubbingtakeu with Han established in this couutry have beou permitted to 
natahefihreoompoaition coloured with a yellow powder ; take cognizance, not only of actual breaches of the 
and^ by these means, a far better representation of peace, but of the use of violent or abusive word#, 
■'-ymtt'.blHm: to obtained, as the yellow substance used tending to induce per»on«..to commit a breach of it. 

* metallic appearance to the paper, excepting There was a time when disturbances In the ehufeb 
: tbe itwisions appear, which, from the dark colour were of frequent occurrence, and sometimes onrried to 

paper uoed, resemble in colour, as well as form, great extremities. In the early age# of the Eefbrma- 
itlteWsiobfi im the brass itself. The following plan is lion, disturbances were too apt to arise between tl* 
sometimes adopted to obtain a durable facsimile, al- profesBora of different religions. " 

is attended with considerable statute f> & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4, waa passed, by which flfc 
^ *i“-^fTabb?ng is pasted on a thin well-season ed wa» enacted, ** That if any person shall, by words only, 

• : ; =, - . -*ui» - •pr«wwicaru#a < y been painted in tint- quarrel, chide, or brawl in any church or churchyard, 
^rese^bk braB# «• closely a« possible, it shall he lawful for the ordinary of tbo place where 
smooth soriaee. The white parts the same shall be done, and prowd % 'iim lawful wit* 

(r ta tho I »ta»r, corresponding to the medians in the to ausjxmd any parson «a offeudmg, if he be ft 

^^’hfWfi^;OifO;tbta v talwfu% :i»t away with a gravwg-toob layman, from the entrance of the church, and if be b* 
-Pf 10 * ta,fa ^ a onX with tltentt - » * {erk ’ from the mmisHration of bis offtoft,it>r tahwsg 
. cewrespondilig to those in as the &aid ordinary shall think meet, according to the 
wifflBer ^ Pf £ P e *‘ wantuoiDg on the fault/* This act did not create 
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if to eon* 

$$Wi :*te4 . J^*^' , : ;Xtji«ib ' «»kht % chiding and 
.. |*«pif&f‘ id'A'ubh^ not be so in the 

\flgfljjn!* httthr hi -a , fiiwse for parish business, and 

t1^ bbu«i<wvu1d net interpose further than might bo 
• and deoorum. Therefore, 

■;MMi '!^'-|»t':'-.ttWlt : la 1 a vestry meeting for civil 
ip, ]SS a ftitL latitude of discussion must be ah 
. iuere coarse oxprcaaiona do not constitute 
dug, .®dt aven there parties must not press 
W«ir opinions in an indecorous and irreverent manner. 

• ' id Bot., a gen# of plants bo- 
^ tlk« bat. ord. Rotacca> Bub-ord. Hosea. 
The only interesting species is U. anfkdminUea, a 
native or Abyssinia, the flowers of which constitute the 
din% Kfiown «8 Xouasoo, which has lately been em- 
ployedin bothFranee arid England with considerable 
success for expelling tapeworm. The flowers are apet- 
aldttS and dioecious, and are imported in a dried state. 
•'The , mode of administering the Koussoo is peculiar. 
About half an ounce is infused in a glass of warm water, 
ami taken thus, flowers and water together, on an empty 
atC&lMch. The flowers contain a considerable quantity 
of tannin, and an odorous principle to which the 
anthelmintic property is probably owing. 

.■.. . : Bmm N : nr. {8m Bb»thoi.letia.) 

BHAnx-andBiiAXiLKTTo Woods. ( See C2Bsat,vit?i a.) 
BttAiSlWG,. braise •ivg, the soldering or joining two 
pieces of iron together by means of thm plates of brass 
melted between the pieces that are to bo united. * 
BasACtt, breech (Fr. Withe ; bar. brecan , Ger. We- 
bhen t ti> break), in Mil., a term used to denote an open* 
teg made in any part of the rampart of a citadel or for- 
tress by a continuous cannonade directed against that 
particular part by the besieging force, in order to obtain 
an entrance over the rums and ddbria of the shattered 
waft, < As soon as the breach is effected, and the stones 
as weft as the rubbish and earth behind the wall ore 
brought by the firing into the form of a rough inclined 
plane, a storming party is told off, and the works are 
carried by assault. To effect a breach, tbo breaehiag- 
battery is brought as close to the walls* kh circumstances 
will admit, that the fire may bo directed iu a line 
Almost perpendicular to the face of tbo rampart. 
Sometimes the ueaired purpose is attained by mining. 
Tbo attack and defence of a broach is obstinately con- 
ducted on both sides, and is always attended with con- 
siderable bloodshed and loss of life. At the siege of 
St Sebastian, during the IVoinsukr war, about 100 
feed of the Curtain between two lmstions was brought 
A«wvn after a fire kept up for nearly seven weeks, 
which 16,000 shots were fired ; it was then taken 

E *Wm, the assaulting column being under the com- 
ndofOeneral Graham, afterwards Lord Lynodoeh, 
8t*t, The French gave the storming- 

cAhmth A warm reception, having defended the breach 
■•Wjjrth ttvqogcheVRUtrcio- frise , const* ting of s word -blades 
word bayoacts fastened to beams of wood, and shells, 
Ofid poWder^wrrels, which were fired by means of a 
twin communicating with them, while the rugged 
. ' . ' with" .plank* - and pieces of wood, 
and naihi aud sharpened iron. 
■t|.»dhy -the "iyatom introduced by General Todtleben 
• twf 'Bobiistopol, of constructing earthworks 

Ott anextenoive scale, for the defence of a besieged 
[btmrtij" be more readily repaired, al- 

tlmugV the tfoormous projectile* that can be hurled 
worlti from the rifled cannon of 
will render the formation of a broach 
amoreeasr task, and sooner accomplished than it was 


****» 0r * * n K**S**‘ br*ytd t from 
inn-mortar), a very important article 
efffbod, made by baking, in .an oven or pan, a mass 
Of dwfjb ocmiposed of the flour of different grains 
nflwrdwitfh -water. Bread tew been used as food by 
enrli&fctimea. The necessities 
' "tm origin of many of our 

tbsgt- wjwmmpwt- 
■■■ : Mii^l = y A|i^r ;j>puld: •• made into a 
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be the b^dtyg^of loayei or : 
mentioned in the Scripture* __ _ 

leavened bread; and afe Bud, in 
leavened bread was used (ftbrod. xii. 16). 
unleavened bread is a very simple maflatjr'ie i_ 

— the ordinary sailor’s biscuit is. Onex* 

Biscuit) ; but the baking of leavened o 
bread is a complicated A^hocagh nO““ L 
Bread is made from the flour nrflfcjfr-c 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Abe . j Imib'- .: 
nutritions grain, it is most geoersfty need} ' 
the only grain from which a light porous bread bad 4*0 
made. Wheaten dough, cleared .fk«if^wVw.ad ; 'br,. "• 
husks of the grain, consists of water^^nti^ 
sugar, and dextrine, or British gum. 
by itself in a temperature between 80° and S4VV<b^ 
mentation slowly takes place. The 
verted into sugar, end then into alcohol ak|d 
acid; if baked at this period, a light bteswd v^h sk 
agreeable relish is procured ; if, how.efttr r - 4|te.^G«ine^«>’ 
f alien goes on too long, acetic acid is formed, mm A 
heavy bread with a sour taste is the resf&L- U 

to procure a more perfect fcuweittai^i^'-A., 
employed. This leaven is either 
fermenting state, or yeast, a subatasebj^Qim 
beer w hile in the act of fermentation, ^ 

generally used, as it is quicker and more oertate ia 
its action than the leaven of dough. In order tfobakeA 
loaf of bread, a small quantity of yaaust c 
into a muss of dough, and allowed to remain ih A 
moderately warm place. Fermentation begins to 
place; and, as the carbonic acid and «dcb^l«tA4i$» 
engaged, they struggle up through Owe 
and the loaf begins to risej’ It is then put iaAo^itta 
oven, where the increased heat causes the furfiber «ix<!. 
pansion of the inclosed gas and vapour. 
of fermentation is soon checked by the high t 
ture, and a light porous bread is at hwt ,. 
Well -baked bread is known by its lightness. 
regularity of the size and distribution of the antelfl^ 
Cftlis formed by the carbonic acid g&s and alcaSkoL 
Home-made bread is mostly sweeter, fighter, and mom 
retentive of moisture than bakers’ bread. .The follow- 
ing process is largely employed in the trade 'Haidisid 
potatoes, water, ana patent yeast aw miked together 
to form a ferment. Alter the quantity of fiourrequhred 
has been put into a trough and mixed with water, not 
too cold, ihe/emsa/ is added and well stfcrwd witft tbe 
hands. It is then strained through a sieve, more flour 
added, and the whole well mixed ; after a little floor 
<a sprinkled over the top, the dough is allowed to 
stand for five or six hours. During this time, the 
*po»<;e, os the dough is called, risee twice. The first 
rising is allow ed to break and fall down ; but upon the 
second rising, just before breaking, a quantity of water 
is poured into the sponge, together with «olt, and 
sometimes alum. The whole is then Well mixed toge- 
ther again, and, after standing for some time, is divided 
into the necessary sizes ana conveyed to the 
The amount of potatoes added to the flour in this 
process is very Bmall, the proportion being Bibo. of 
potatoes to every 280 lbs. of flour ; but some cheap* 
bread bakers use a much larger quantity. It is tech* 
nically called fruit in the trade. list a ciwaparaiite^f 
harmless adulteration; but the alum, or is a 
more objectionable addition. By usteg aknn, a muoh 
whiter quality of broad is prodnoedi how this bleaching 
operation is efl'ected is not thoroughly tmderstopd. 
Alum also causes the loaves to break from oach otber 
with a much smoother surface than when bmo^ui 
baked without it. Common salt is also used Ihr tne 
same purpose ; and on the continent snudt qnafmtiea, 
of sulphate of copper have been used by the bakers- 
It not only produces a while bread from inferior Wads 
of flour, but adds greatly to the retentive capubrbfcice 
of bread for water. Sulphate of coppet' has ueyer - 
been discovered iu BnglMt broad, oS'Sidea bfting 
much adulterated with mashed potatoes. rK^ w>ur » 
often found in bread. Bide flour absorbs aud rehM»» 
a large quantity of Wkter. Carbonate of toa^«Wn;I» 
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if, or say other 

cm be discovered 

►#e,' The presence of mineral 
, jertained in thtfsaru e manner, 
of %ead are made from the 
Jt fiouiV (See Plot rh, Widut.) 
— Jo from the Other cerealia is so 
ijpkpiifl^ wheat. Brown bread is 

&fc jtt£trt in which the husks have been 
b.tb© rest of the grain. It is considered 
Zimd other chemists to be ranch more 
5 ,.„,„'wjiolesom© than ordinary white bread. 

fliat. dies name), was ono of the 
to iho Lora’s day. Chry- 
it arose from the general custom oh* 
ie primitive church of meeting together on 
break bread and to receive the communion. 
(See Aetoc aitrt'9 . ) 
ed -toom, a name given to the place 
its are stored on board ship, It is 
from damp, and kept warm. 
i\bre&th (Bex, brad),* term in Paint., used 
method of treatment by which harmony of 
judicious and proper blending of distort t light 
is obtained In the background of a picture, 
neglecting detail and throwing it into 
undefined moss, as was the custom 
„ aape-painters, in the background of 
nothing could be distinguished. Of 
, ^ Mr. Kurkin observes, that “the 
©very inch oi" distance is absolutely com- 
pleta d filear in the master’s mind . . . but yet, 

'“ im '^ftiily ; aa,the idea is formed, just so much of 
, i*and nomore, as nature would have Allowed 
V .. not .one line out of theinil- 
^haoe is without meaning, yet there is not one 
Sa1*ot afteefeed and disguised by the dazzle and 
ih« of diatanoe. No form is made out, and ret 
$fc is unknown/' Mr. Ruskrn further remarks, 
vacnoey/* and tells ua that u gc- 
tdrity, not destruction of parts; aud 
* to Is not annihilation, but arrangement of 
i|! 3Rhe breadth which unites the truths of 
Jher harmonies is meritorious and beautiful ; 
which annihilates those truths by the 
ittting nature, but painting over her/' 
„ of treatment is therefore obtained by 
... ^herooce to natural effects, and in the pro- 
J,dr maMca of distance, which Are the results of 
of details/' instead of 
* I from the disappearance of details aito- 
Charu here’s Eac//tilop<edia. 

<$ux. brScun, ■ to break), 
!i - teatxn applied to a peculiar kind of 
“* 1% be eiaily distinguished by the 
..w|#Jaf wrliicla they cover the surface of 
Mtdthe terrible roaring noise which they 
J/v Brokers are generally found in shallow 
the ocean, where rocks lie hidden below the 
^ 0 j* ilsriepUC'. with great violence; 
^: : ^i^i:4;fihip is driven amongst them, it is 
1 "^le to save her, as every billow that 
OB to dash her down again with addi- 
It breaks over the rocks or sands 

In the law of Scotland, 
!jirU * '1 use of an article, or a portion 
cannot object to it on the plea of 
to thc seller. Traders ought 
ess ascertaining defect in a 
-will exclude the objection. 
Bell's Principles of the 

in MiL, a term applied to the 
^ comtriencing the operations 
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of this kind pf barrier, 
harbour of Plymouth was very i 
•heavy seas Of #e Chawn^, 
from the south-west. Many ships, 
lost through its exposed state. >1^ 
breakwater was first proposed by/ 
to Lord Howick, then first lord 
1806 * but it was not until 1313 
and Whtdby'a plan was addiVtod 'hlid 
meiiced. The tnodoof proceetifngwui* thT*|| 
in mid-channel largo blocks of .liroestphiis j| , 
a neighbouring quarry. These .stones 
to the site of the breakwater in 
construction, having openiuga in the 
the stones were cast into the sea. 
used for the construction of Plymouth) 
were conveyed to the spot whtmee . 

dropped into the sea in fifty-three 
fifty tons each. From on© of these vch^s/%.|<! _ 
fifty tons was discharged in about three 
year 1812 the whole of this fleet disehargen' ‘ t, “ 1 
tons of stone j in Ibid, 71,198 tons were' .drip^cM 
1814, 239,-180 tons ; in 1815, 2*4,W ton* , r . 

year 1810, 206,058 tons. Ujrto this period the 
of deposited stone amounted fo 396,983 tonaj- bsit/ 
amount Was subsequently raised to ■above * '*** 
tons. The proportionate’ dimensions of the 
blocks of stone were nearly m follows r— ,;v 

Of five tons and upwards .....i 12,7$) 

Of three to five tons ........ J.jJ.*; 

Of one to three tons 

Of otic ton and under 

For quarry ing of thin atone about 2*. 5d. a- toi 
and for the carriage of it U. ltol. was paid, 
to the best calculations, the cost of each ty^ ^ 
sunk in the breakwater amounted tq 
The total estimate for the completion of 
water was originally £1,524,000, but the sut^bliw.,.,--,., 
expended upon the work amount" upon 
£1,502,639. The engineer of this breakws^c 
Bennie, who died before the undertaking ' •' 
pleted. The break wa»t*r, whieh is 
middle of the fi.mnd, lies almost dqe f a^ ; .- •. 
and is completely isolated, leaving a a 

mil© on either side. The centre portion, 
straight, is 1/100 yards in length, tm4 th«pe;(i! 
wings 350 yards long respectively, which inelittf ^ 
the north at an angle of 1 20 • 'degrees i ' 

{ jortion. The breakwater »ta»dS'ihfeW•'f0!w•# , 
evelof tho highest spring tide, is ItO 
the base, 10 yards at the top, aiid hft»fMs:a»t ‘ 
of 14 yards. The sides, which bave.;a'i ;( . i>v 
■dope, and the top are faced with 
ciency of the break water as a protection 
has often been proved, and 
menoed ships of all sixes b< 
it, although only 800 yards ...... F 

visible at low water. The breakwater 
which was constructed by Treji 
markable, as it appears, aceorm 
t hat it was made iu a very sin 
Plymouth.— (Plin,, lib, vi, episl 
water, whieh was finished in tfW 
protection to shipping.. It is 
Trora the neighbouring promo 
The work, which was almost « 

•onvicts, was commenced i 
Portland Bill, commonly 
very dangerous, and the p; 

!»f its force, will make 
mouth Bay more secure 
Breakwater, which has $L 
lion, has made, very sl#w 
nation an enormous sum 
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. _ _ breakwater 
„ _ constructed ft* deep water, 
tide. Cherbourg Breakwater is 
^ _Jr of the kind, and has cost, since 
M. €7,300.000 francs ft waa com* 
l abler Lents XVI , was recommenced 

ft) tfl03: ami \y« finally completed in 

rieott lit, This breakwater, which is 
X end 0&feet m depth, stretches, with 

the convex to the north, across the 

V leaving a passage 1,000 Tarda wide 

It )8 prlnmpallr built of gramt* and 
r 18S8 Messrs Bichardaon and daffrey, 

cfLhnrhtm, completed an invention i (dating 

nOnatruction of improved forms pt del naive 

re sea- works of various kinds , as, for in- 

curs of refuge, breakwaters, sea-wall*, Sic , 
i of the coast against the action of the 

Mi, or for the protection of whipping 

fig* 1, represents, iu side elevation 

att,d^jH#rt\al vertical section, a breakwater according 

to Messrs. Eiohardson & Jafftev s plan , fig iis a 
corresponding plan, and horizontal seonou of the 
Same. it*, oohstructmg a haibour of refuge, the in- 
ventors build a senes of iron towers (A A), which 
being deposited m the sea at a certain distance 
Stiuvfdpr, attend outwards and partially in lose the 
ttttpsd extent of Bea-room 1 he figure of these 
f«rS Dpi circular in transverse icction, wide at the 
od tapering upwards, and tho> are constructed of 
malleable rron, but, instead of these materials, 

I sy be budt of stone or timber, and made solid 
„ ... jpg to the method to be latm dt Hcribed V\ lien 
Otoersare formed of metal, a framing ot perpendi 
Ct*iar find transverse Circular or olmdrual iih** is 
H«J>a toother, bo as to firm a skeleton figure of the 
prcdciermmrd shape, Upon this internal framing 
Sheets of caat or wrought iron are meled or otherwise 
OdOUred, The height and size of these towers must 
depend to a great extent upon the depth of water aud 
the position of the work The towers being sunk at 
the derived spot, the water eontamea withm c«uh ts 
■ pumped ofcft, aud the interior filled with masouiv, the 
blocks of atone being previously cut to the required 
shape Shore In this manner the work may be earned 
on with great rapidity, the cement used in tiio budding 
operations being meanwhile wholly protec ted f i «>m the 
wittfc of rite sea- water Instead of using atone us the 
material for filling in the towers, concrete, “ betnn, 
or, other hard-dry iwg plastic cement, may be moulded 
into block* of the required figuio on shorn, and dried 
these blocks, when fitted into their proper places 
Within the tower, are to be cemented together with a 
wm pnlJU Mira of the cement or plastic material used 
for moulding the blocks The inventors in some oases 
give the jmefhrenoe to another mode of pi acceding, 
YtaJ^ to fill the whole of the interior of each tow er w ith 
**lm0&t* or hydranlio cement, as shown at B, fig 2, 
'" in the tower, the whole 
i, capable ot withstanding 

TT . . v removal or wearing away 

of jibe external plates of metal In lieu of this solid 
sPaift mi **bm>n,” a fitting-in may be used composed 
of rf'britahr having a central mass or core of sla2, as 
.at & fig, the interstices of which may be filled up 
With liquid, ao as to form the whole into a solid mass 
‘ mug up the towers with masonry or 
^ JM is materially facilitated by the 
,,hidb the summits ot the towers afford 
w ^ying down a perwauent gangway oi road 
t <rt$e tower to the ether, along which materials 
laments may be eonveved with nearly the same 
g Onshore* Instead of constructing the towers 

m# tfiSj# be built wholly of stone, a suitable 

the mf where the tower is to 

g^wSfSSS'S 
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pt fcOSfr. «|f C,™ 

swse 

between the contiguous verticalsnd t 

Another mode of constructs® those 

them of cast-iron pipes or ofmafisriMes 

addition to the protective action off 4 

there is another and highly important ath 

ing the use ot them in harbours and „ 

works, which is, that from their mm 

they prev cut the silting np or ftccumnJatfcHfc t 
maide the harbour, as tin tide has fWfo J 
egress through the open screen, to tM 4 
depth of watci is m unturned The < J “ 
harbours, piers, or qnava upon this 

v esnels approaching i lose up to the tevMWA t Writs 

ing the waste of room and ine0nv«uWtf«3» f 

long sloping aea-walls of the ordinary p 

sit unisons where a rigid or impcrmei 

jequisite, the intermediate spaces betwdi 

ate tilled iu with a wail of masonry, as X 

formed of blocks of ** heton " or ooiiorbiie « .... 
together, Rud defended, or not, on thaontmpotbjti^^ 
ude, by a lattice work of timber or motriL these 
structures fhe towirs mav eitjber be the #i 

tower unnk into its proper place, or it m*Yh*$ 
or wholly filled up with masonry ot other i 
material According to this system of Oott 
hit akwateri or other similar exposed Works, ijS 11 
possible fo carry out such works in a mahtMW 1 
economical, no portion of the suatenxis SJhfW 
being wasted In the year 1828 a commission \ , v , 
pointed by the American O ivernmeut recomtuaudM 
the construction of a breakwater in Delaware 
The work waa required, from the fact that* fkom wotf 
York harbour to the mouth of Chesapeake #0$ there 
wai no good place oi shelter along the obsfft fbr 
vesspla exposed to easterly gales The eofrtthee of 
Delaware Bay on the south side was judged fim 
most advant«geous point for constructing a hurbotuf 
of refuge, though it was both open to the most dan* 
get oun gales from the Atlantic and those across the 
waters ot Delaware Bay from the north-east by the 
north round to the west The place is aUo exposed 
to the fie ds uf ice that are brought down by the ebb 
tide during the winter fhe plan of the breakwater 
was consequently designed to guard against dangers 
from these diftrrent directions It consisted first Of 
a straight mole 1 20 i yards long, m Water of five to 
ru fathoms de^th, the sea slope being curved -after 
the curvilinear figme assumed by the btcdSffWabsr at 
Cherbourg Ihe work w«s commenced itt JA30, Ottdcc 
the direction of Mr Strickland, and m 1834 it Was so 
far advanced that vessels found a protection behind 
it The stone used in this work was obtained from a 
variety of sources— - some tiap rook from the Pokaodes 
m the Hudson river, greenstone from the northern 
part of Dt Iaware, and gneiss from different qaamcfs 
in the same state. These rocks, though averag ugu 
weight of 17o lb to the enhio foot, were instdfioieht 
ro withstand the action of the sea ip the oourae of 
the count ruction of the moles- Ddmg the Winter 
season tho<e upon the surface of the work were more 
or less displaced, and a large piece of tons 
weight was moved, m one storm, eighteen feet bo the 
iuner slope of the ioe-bre«ker, down wbfeab H was 
lost At the same time, about 300 tons of other 
heavy stone, which had been thoroughly wedged Sttd 
compacted together, was tom np and ewSpl oSkrt^ 
tbo inoer side In the United States bnfe tiko 
been constructed breakwaters of cmnebtenme magni- 
tude upon the great northern lakes* fo£ the protec- 
tion ot harbours, as at Buffalo and (j^vriAnd^ on 


Lake Brie, and Chicago,^ on Lake 
first-named is *a massive pw of ' 
driven in rows into the saai are sc — 
for the construction of breillwotettu J*®* 
little service m exposed wtuatione.-^Bef B»p 
Dana’s Mw Amtitm ppclm f#» / 
qfJ<rii nod &hene *» ; •n* M*&^*M*0* 
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ftf toft Carp 
WW*k <town» 
m deep ood 
MIU parts of 
xivm# In ; 
proportion 
to the length 
of th* body, 
this fish is 
< xtremoly 
deep and 

thm In 
1( nfth it is 

toibiMttotofree* Its flesh is not in very high repute 

(S»* hreont), tn Aoat , ts a term applied 
fa t)|j» whole of the anterior part ot the thorax In a 
jam** restricted senate it n applied to tho two globular 
fletoy protuberances sobering to the anterior and late 
ral region* of the thorax of females, and tent am mg the 
mammary or lacteal glands On the middle ot each 
breast is a pimccting portion termed the pupitla or 
|wjpale* tu which tho excretory ducts of tho gland* ter- 
Jaf e ate> and around which is a r olouri d orb or disc 
ca}j*d toft attreefa The use oi the btwvds is to ew>- 
ereteimlk for the nourishment of newlv born in fan Is 
5Ph«jr pro computed of common integuments and ndi- 

S tissue, in which are lodged nmuei oxxn ducts ru- 
ff from the mpple, and afterwards dividing and 
vidua# tttto branches and twigs until tbev ter 
fenijoiHtc in very minute vessels Iho enlargement of 
to* breast# is one of the signs of womanhood r i heir 
fullest development commences in the earlier ef.ui s 
<jf pregnancy, and they continue to increase in r ze 
mid about toft time of delivery, when they are i\ kd 
with tba Jacteal fluid, whuh ptoses readih on #w ti m 
Ibto fib month of the child The bruihta ot h males' 
OT# subject to a variety oi disorders, one of the m ist 
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tow#, to to# early part of the Iftto I 
ltod«siwft%«4 become gonebU JL 

In medtevol armour >t wa« attached ttotL, r _.. r 

buckles and straps of leather. It was <ttafe» «*de«f 
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hiffl ly.polished steel, and damascened, or inlaid with 
gf lei ^p« < mien a in ii b* i et « in the coflectKwi of armour 
w iht T < vw r «>i LomUm I he hinder half of this article 
ot defensive attire is called a back plate Among the 
amicDt Jews, the breastplate foimod part of the orna- 
ments of the highnriesl, and was composed Of tw%« 
emhtoidered stuff It wns about tern inches square, 
and had upon it twelve precious atone# set tu # 014,011 
es h of which was engraved the name of owe Of too 
tr bes of Israel they were arranged in fftinrrOWftj tome 
in each row Iho breastplate was fastened Oft to# 
breast of tho high priest hr thft foureoraer#* time 
at the top to oat h shoulder r moo, by ft golden hook C" 


oopxmon of which is mflammnti n It mny be pro- ring at the end of a wreathed chain, and tfcoae below 
daced by vwHkms causes, as, a blow? exposure to cold 1 1 > th< gir lle rf the ephod, bv two 


orwsrt,#teftt nental excitement, exnssna tecum lla 
tioti of milk* or undue pressure on the parts 1 1 oc ours 
most Dretpaeutly wifch.ua the first time months alb r 
ptf taxation, and Is character ired by great heat, pun, 1 
x^dnete, and swelling of the breasts lho p un is m 
tense, and of ft throbbing naluie, and olu n extends tn 
mnllarT gland# The formats become tense heavy, 
«nd paint'd! to tho touch , nnu there is high mflamma 
lOCy fever The treatment consists in the application 
0f I eftitofe# Mid warm fomentations to the pal L, Hnd the 
to&^igMten oi purgatives 11 the inflammation do 
«Mrt*wbe*de to a few days, suppuration may bo < xpected 
to general the abscess may be left to nature , but when 
ft occasions much pain, it is advisable to get l id oi it by 
itfHe incision. Chrome inflammation eouictimes seats 
to th# breast, to which case stimulant applu at ions will 
fatothi Uselhl. Where this is attended with abscess, 
1# fthtodd to tiptoed, so es to give ii t e exit to the pus, 
todptototoft applied to the part The breast is also 
vobiect to various kinds of tumours, some oi which 
to## to MtfrVift of by simple pressure, and attendance 
to thft fitofttol health fcomotimes some of the iacti- 
f#^us duct# nTe blocked up, producing an enla-gcment 
termed ktcteal tumour It is to be reuu died by punctui- 
to # tto dMMSffr tod keeping it open for some time Ooca- 
aiontohr tow pain and nueaeinoBS is felt m tho bn ast 
vyrnpathy with other parts of the system 1 here 
k# «m» inaitoitofttioti, swelling, or external alteration of 
ftoMWi and yet thft pain is sometimes excessive, 
fcfe wi «Ato In this case the general health is 
oltoQsr to to tanked after Women are frequently sub- 
toSto MfOytototas after childbirth, occasioning great 
L %% #oeh naseft care is io be taken to keep the 
Ible, and an application of gly<e 
J useful iiipple shields of i'flrv 
4 »r totoi#, wdto dtadift^rubber teats, should also be used 
wha&ttotoitodes are too tender to bear the apphouiton 
to^hSS^auntto. (For canerr of the breast tee 

toaed by miners to denote 
whbh thf y are woi king 
^ ^ r — ; (Boar breott, bieast . 
tototaee of defensive armour, made 
pfQtwt the chest 
. tow stifi mom by the 
342 



nhlnns which had 1 kewtae two nogs and hook#, 
ornament was neu»* to be rei mated from the priestly 
g irm» its, being d< igned to remind tho pttw kohr 
d ar those tribe a should be u> him who## name# ha 
bore upon hm heart, and hence it waa Otdtad ** the 
memorial ,k It wa8 aLo called “ the breastplate of 
judgment,” probably beeftus it contained the Urias 
and 1 bummun, and repealed the judgment tad will of 
Goi 

Bur xsTTior air , brr ? ' -y/WfSax breott, breatt^p^t, 
plough), a driven by tho byeast, used to ftdt m 

pare turf 

Beeast wir^BL, brett* wheel (Sax. tewwrf, toeast, 
kir<cl, wher 1 ), a yarn <y of water wheel, which may be 
divided into two classcB,— the hiuh brewt-whoai wtod 
the low breasfc-wlicel In thr loimer case, thft wheel 
is m /vod by tho weiqht of the water, which it r toOtoNtol 
a little above the height of its aris. In toft tattere###* 
tho whet 1 is moved by the %mjwh* of the water, wbtofit 
it receives a little below the level ot Ut axis {flat 

W ATK8W0BK8 U V DEOIH X AMlCfl ) 

Bkeastwoek, breti* teerk t&l«x breevty br#awt, ft>#^ 
orcein wyn m, wort ), inlfil , a mound Of ftfttto, w»tk to 
drr dit< n m front, formed by the gxeavtomn from 
winch the earth that snakes the mound is token, 
hafililv thrown up for tho iwotectioa of troops to# tout* 
post duty or in any exiiosod situation AteWpl gtotebto# 
filled with earth, tor tuft shelter ot men In to# ttetHwVfli 
or elsewhere, is also called a breastworks A* altotolte 
breastwork may be readily extemporised by toUing a 
few tree?, interlacing the brancheft, and fJlta# toft 
intmiicc i with sods and «arth ItotoitotWftakmoa* 
not he confounded with the epautomant to#4 psoapeU 
(See rpAUI -KWEWff, FAtoAftXT.) 

Ba/ atb, breth (Smc. brafh} % is tht ftir Wliitotai»hoiftd 
and expelled in respiration. ( SseW&mti tetWtol lltoftn 
can be gatlu red bv the skilful phyviftltoto a# k» ttoftMt- 
dttion ot l he internal organs (tomto»xn«a»«ftr of tomttte 
mg,— if it be short and rapid, #tOW and tobtoi*ted» tetote 
ful, 1c Petod, or ctfeimv* brntfo * to swto atottoft fmototo 
#re subject, may Mite ten# varttor «d te 

to be tieated m as ma#^di8to#stiw«y». 
is owing to a deranged state of tto mptim maam 
and in this oase pnrgftUvftli toftd fmm toft toto *&• 
ministered. Occi^naily # ^ ft mm*A 
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water/ioto ierlii<^k 

> e»u»e vetoes in 

The Abjection of a 
iofcfo» »F sulphate ofriue or copper, by means of « 

•yriaps, info the nostrils will frequently be of use when 
., Swe V&fo&Nw* bee its seet there. Fetid breath 
^ state of the lungs. 

Witere lt be«»5»| be remedied, it "will be well, for 
4tb« paricut to chew a little cinnamon occasion- 
or 'to take tome of the aromatic pills pro* 

•fiwfltflWr the purpose; 

B*»*tii-Ftno*R8 (Sax. hmth, breath; Lat. 

* a clean surface of glass or 

any /ether -.polished substance be written on with 
a blunt-pointed instrument, and the surface be 
afterw srd« breathed upon, the characters writ- 
ie» will Income visible; or if th© surface be 
first breathed upon, and the characters then 
marled upon it, they can be again made per- 
eepttbJc by hr^athiug again upon the surface. 

These form what are called breath-fUmrei, which may 
be produced in several ways. In 1842 Moser informed 
Humboldt that M if any two bodies be brought stifli* 
cknriy near each other, und face to face, one of thorn 
impresses its image on the other j 1 * thus, if a coin be 
placed for any length of time upou a piece of polished 
met#], the metal will retain an impression' of the coin, 
and exposure to the v»nour of water, iodine, or mer- 
cury, will make it visible. A glass used to protect ai\) 
engraving will receive an impression of the engraving 1 
pn its inner surface, although it is not in absolute con- 
heat with it. Engineers have remarked that those 
ports of machines which are in contact with, or near 
each other, rapidly and easily impress themselves upon 
each other. The famous Parisian watchmaker Bre- 

S et has stated that the letters and inscription on the 
etc. of the inner coses of his watches hove been often 
mddmpnessed on the inside of the outer cases. Per- 
fect impressions of objects may be produced by means 
df eiiietmtty ) Mod remarkable v arieties of roric figures 
- *ilw®orwwwdl' upon glass surfaces by means of a 

StswH electrical machine, a Leyden jar, and a dischnrg- 
ing-rod. Photographers know that the state of the 
breath has a very 'conskicrable influence on the pistes 
they tti* ; and its effect upon other arts has been re- 
marked m tbe Ihct. d«« Arts et MMicr», Lyon, 1801. 

..diirtiSiitai:/ menamel-pftintmg are taught that no one 
should be allowed to approach their work who has boon 
iaktag mercurial medicines or eating garlic, 
v:/Awl (I tab, a crumb or fragment), in 
Gebk, a rinsk cAusisting of angular fragments bound or 
'«^fkktM^'^eth«r by calcareous, ferruginous, or sili- 
flious matter. Such a rock differs from a conglomerate, 
or jHtddingfitone, in having its component fragments 
irregular and sharp, whereas the pebbles of the latter 
hr© too n tied and water-worn. (See Conglomerate.) 

Bkaaoxtss Dibl*. (Sep Bibi/r.) 

Baaa<^-LOAl>tNO, breech Jo'-ding (Fr. trick*, Ger. 
frmoh, 4 breach ; Sax. hletd, to load), iu Gunnery, 
aft CAprftMiOn applied to the method of making heavy 
pknrn of ordnance ami field-pieces, as well as rifles 
• rilijfc a movable breech, to admit 

oftbsebarge being inserted at the breech end of the 
'■ :»«a«e. Breecb-loadiug guns are 

cmtraet«d ou the old 
principle, as they can he loaded with much greater 
rapidity, and can be ei caned with greater readiness 
and safety; the bore of the gun can also be un-re nc- 
cur«My grooyed in the case of rifled pieces, and the 
calibre exactly preserved iu the construction of smooth 
bores; audtka iHdtotorprojeetile con be better adapted 
to it the gteove* of the piece or calibre of the 'bore. 

' is required to secure the , - , , * v , ; . . . 

fitfii 0 c t'li.tf. ,iinlrtn;^tiL“'^ “f tr~ and to insure suflb ^avoided. The principal pomts 


rientstrenctb fcmawtthe explosi ve force of the powder. 
Thb render* aWeapon constructed on this principle 


^ tmtiay is ooonterbalauced i*y 

the saving effected ifa metal atftl the facility with which 


:.m.v'. s - 


from 

Juan 


BftEKCn-XOAUX*. .; ® .• 

accompanying illustration ebowa,-*l, A| 
opens the mechanism, but at other i 

against the gun. 2. A slide that assists ^ . , 

and closiug. 3. A central pivot round which, 
mentis made. A A notch, which allows thcbarrelsto 
be eo placed as to be easily loaded at. the breeob wlM 
a book is liberated. 11 is a pin which, when efcruekk 
the hammer, transfers the blow to w ci^p .hwetfteq^ 
the cartridge. 

Breeding, hrede'-ing (Sax. Indent, bretdam.,% 
is t he met hod of multiplying and improving the c, . 
of domestic animals rapidly. Great attention has t 
paid to the subject of breeding oince the comity 
mentof the present century, one notable resed&l 

that within the last thirty years the weight of ioa« 

produced has nearly been doubled in proportion to tha 
number of sheep. If a proper supply of food is .fi- 
nished, any breed of animals will perpetmdp itsdft 
the various breeds of wild animals are j»#tanee* of this 
fact. But when assiduous attention is paid to the 
breeding of domestic animals, varieties ore produced 
which ore more useful and profitable than the wild 
breeds, on account of particular properties which they’ 
possess. The first point of importaae^ta, ,hiwpih%)4. , 
the selection of the animals with which to propogatc a 
useful race. These should always be the finest animaki 
possible ; and great improvements in the stock eirifltin|| 
on a f urm are often produced by the introduction of 
males of a superior quality. In breeding, the purposes 
for which an animal is reared must always be taken 
into account. The breeding of horses has occupied 
attention much longer than that of oxen and sheep. 
One clues of horses is bred for speed, auotbey for eofr? 
v eying rapidly between different places, Mc4bcr for 
mere labour, or to assist human strength. By attetb- 
tiem to the breeding, great excellence has been arrived 
at in each of these varieties. £tl*t irifc 4*«; 4s- • 
their extremes are never present in tbe same^O^ 
but a combination of the two is tfto&t. tisefttl< 
Horse.) The properties desired ip eheep and oxcp 
are very different from those required ip hprsep. Thw 
fleece*? and hides of the former are used ' 
rials for manufacture, and tbrir;;ffeah: 
breeder of oxen and sheep snpvetinies bis th* P®r- 
pet-nation of good quabtioB m view, and sometimea tho 
production of the largest quantity of beof #r mutton 
possi ble. Since attention has 

mg of these animals, they have been went to market at 
a much earlier age. Sheep and oxen whic& havc foeca 
thus improved are both dlstiuguisthed 
small bones, short legs, anA'ftne ; .apilEUats 

have precisely opposite uoalitie*, IW br<[«dtUg auy 
domestic animal, a sear relationship '.'Should 
' ““ principal points to he pw^ 

^ lows J— The kind of s .suiUMiI- ; <Vb^vw^ch ; 

the breed is desired sVioUld have distuij^tshi»^ p<Jtnt«^ 
which ought always.-. to « 

tier feet forms should be srielwJOi 0ud4** 
be corrected, with parienoc imd * isrsirierstiea, ttdgg :•- 

crosses should always be gvoi4M» 





ra&fflMVsIwrt 

*•% 

\«d w*L dcgs-oeme. 

cinders mi sod with ashes, 
iS.The word is apparently a 
;h word brake, live coal . 

,, jo Mar., a shifting wind that 
hours of the day unci night, from 
ely, and is qnly sensibly felt near 
i-brcc&e generally rises about 9 in 
seeding slowly, in aline curl on the 
■ the shore, Gradually increasing until 

iv about 5, when it is succeeded by the 

jei which also continues increasing until 
and is again followed, in the morning, by the 
*» Breezes difl’er from etesim, or trade-wiuds, 
__j as the former have their periods daily and 
; and are only found near the coast, while the 
, j£ra annual, and blow at a distance from land. 
ABfcjteBE-FLY. (See Bot-Fly.) 
u . BbEHOwLaws, bre^hon (Lat. brehonica leg**), were 
&« general rules of law observed in Ireland by the 
Breftons, at the time of the conquest of that country 
by Henry II. The Brehons were the provincial, judges 
among the ancient Irish. By some writers they arc 
■aid to have been a distinct tribe, having competent 
'lands allowed id them in inheritance; by others to 
have been herodi tary magistrates attached to various 
ferlbeo; Their decisions were generally made in the 
open air* on the tops of hills; where particular spots 
are frequently called, to this day, Brehon ehsiirs. In 
criminal cases the Brehon had the eleventh part of all 
the fines, which could not but bo considerable at a time 
when murders, rapes, robberies, and the like offences, 
wdte oaly subject to pecuniary commutations. When 
the conquest above mentioned was effected, the laws 
ofBngland were received and sworn to by the Irish 
,s * w “' bled at the council of Lis more ; and after- 
; John, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
reland, and carried over with him many 
. ui nf the law j and there, by bis letters patent, 

In rifihlt Of the dominion of conquest, is said to have 
OOftdaiaed and established that Ireland should be go- 
YErbed by the laws of England, which letters patent 
Sir Edward Coke apprehends to have been there con* 
tinned m parliament. But to this ordinance many of 
'Omre averse to . con form , and Ftill adhered to 
JLa* } so that both Henry 111. (A. K. 30; 
•iBym.;Ftod. 4-i2) and Edward Ilf. (A. It. 5 ; 3 Prrn. 

obliged to renew the injunction ; and 
O^, length, in a parliament h olden at Kilkenny, 10 Ed- 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the then 
lieutenant of Ireland, the Brehon law was formally 
: :\^4Kb;blvlwi». it 'being unanimously declared to be indeed 
• \ .l^'lawi''bnt ; .a lewd custom crept in of later times; and 
Trign of Queen Elizabeth, the wild 
■ preserved their Brehon law, which 

Br«^WSl , B»h8 »a being “ a rule of right unwritten, 
by tradition from one to another, in which 
I there appeared great show of equity in 
tho right between party and party, but in 
ii-j. , q U j t ^ both to God's laws and 


...... , latter part of this character is alone 

;|>y;. til e. wa ' of' Edward I. and his grand- 
'« v ^ ■' wiria a - 'ri 1 ' *r c in speaking of the Brehon 
• eoae. -for several fragments of 
. -“*■••***>• ^uMMuvjfo , : |jxi 8 tonce in public and private libra- 
L Belgium, and England. A translation 
i has for the last eight or ten years 
* of preparation for publication lit the 
English government, Tho greatest, 
manuscripts of the Leges Brehon icie 
"* tP .were those in the Chaiuloa collec- 
r ^f twenty-two sheets and a half closely 
Ntopreriofced : words,- and not verv leg*. 
“ Tsotne modern writers have stigma* 
I tBOSt wickcd, because murder was 
^ ^ «Bnt the principle of pecu- 
•alTcrimes pervaded equally the 
Ithmof all the German nations. 
' «md Spenser’s Stated Ireland, 



•en :■ to 'any large ■ 

- r ., — „ #nt mass of masonry} 

placed over a shop-window to rircerve 0k weight tfc® 
moot of the building that Tissa'srW&v,^^^ 
across the ceiling o f a room ,to ; 

it, Is also a breesuromer. TheWo^ 
breaelmmmer .and brettmmmer* t 

Bubthesv, breth'-ren 
term frequently applied to eachotht . , 
sors of the Christian religion- B Occam I 
the New Testament, and was cUri t etii'‘' ,: a 
church. Subsequently it came to be at . .. 

complete members of the church, asdmtingaft 

the catechumens. It came, also, to fortapari-i . . 
name of several religions sects; us, the Bohemian 
Brethren, Plymouth Brethren, Ac. 

Bkktuukn and Clerks or the ComkoK Itt*, 
was the name assumed by a religious fraternity that ; 
made its appearauce about the end of the 16th Century, 
They lived under the rule of Bt. Auguatine, nnd are 
said to have been eminently useful m promoting the 
cause of religion. 

BukthuJin awn Bisters or the Free 3i>ntrr,io 
Keel. Hist., the name of a sect which sprang up towards 
the close of the 13th century, and gained manjr arL 
herents in Italy, Franco, aud G enuany . They took 
their name from Bom. viii. 2, 1 4, and maintained that 
t he children of God enjoy through the Spirit * perlect 
freedom from tit© obligations of the law. They were 
pantheistic in their creed, holding that all thingsflowed 
by emanation from God, that rational souls were por- 
tions of the Deify, aud that by the power of ooutem- 
plat ion they became united to him, being thereby 
freed from sinful lusts and the common naturid in- 
stincts, and acquiring a glorious and sublime liberty- 
Hence they concluded that the person who was thus 
absorbed in the Deity became a part of the godhead, 
and Has freed from the obligations of »H law# human 
and divine. They treated with contempt all Christian 
ordinances and all external acts of religion, as unsuitable 
to the state of perfection at which they had afriveNcf; 
and many of them are said to have lived very licentious 
lives. Many edicts were published against' them, bttt, 
notwithstanding the severities practised against them, 
they continued to erivv till about the middle qf the 
15th century. — lief. Moeheim’s ^.eletioHUcui Uktory, 

IklKTHREK OP TIIE CUBIXTtAN SCUO0LS (Ff;J&Slji» 
dee Eettlee Chrfr tennee, al^o Vrbre* d* la Oaetrim 0kri- 
fienne), a religious order instituted at RbritBS in ltWl, 
by Abbi* do la Salle, and approved by 
in 1724. 1 ts object was to afford gratuitous iustmction 
to the children of the poorer classes, in the elemeuts 
of religion and primary education. The members 
take upon themselves the vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, taken at first for throe years, and thSU 
renewed lor life. This order hiui beott ' 

benefit in the cause of of education dowu W .tha'.presimt 
time. In 1B58 it numbered no fewor 
with 252,215 pupils in France, and 88 schools with 
16,7f)9 pupiis m Belgium ; besides number^ In other 
countries. They have from time to time modified 
their iostrnction to the wants of tlm classes SlltbiilbBT 
teach, and instruction in many of the hijgh^ 
of education is now communicated. v,/ , . , 

Brethbke of the HoLTT»i5iTY, an ord#of«aoElBl 
founded in France towards the close 
turv. They were also called Mathttrinoil, 
of the Kedemption of Captives, 

Christian captives from Mebamu. 
c»ne of the principal objects of their 

BttiiTHKEy, Plymouth. ($ee$t>T*o 

Beethbee, Damn, Maiur&* t ^ 

BOMEMIAtf BwETHRKp.) • 

Bektheex, White (Lat. .ip* M 

Hist., was the name given to the 
t he Alps, who made their appeoiai^ life*, ha* 
ginning of the l&th oenturf **>*j***~ . 

garments. Their leader 
endeavoured to persuade the . 
renew the holy war. Sh j J 


i 


wcafesw 


4m « **$» 

ihtu* in Scotland in* 


szs&ft 


F iS^ Ua subSecttoft of the country in 
tbe descendants of the ancient 
lotted the southern portion 
operly bo called, appear 
iut the 4th century, and 
on the west coast, whence 
parts of the country These 
__ muted under one king in the tally 
gtttft I»ih ceulstty. Oi tbo laws of the Bros 
Ml m Cfcfef a email fragment has bem preserud. 
Sir John Skene in hit Recta Mojctias, and 
smft'tmatiy in *h« " Acta oi the Parliament of heot 
fShpA*** It fixes the mine at each ote « hie, which, il he 
were ehun v was to be paid to his kindred 1 hus,tbe v alue 
Jf the king'* hfo who 1,000 cows, or 3,000 piett s oi iht 
coin called; ores, each of which was equal to sutten 
pennies, The long a son, oi an carl, w as \ aJui d at J o0 
COw* | m call's ton, or a thane, at 1(H) toes the son of | 
Athene, tiftjeowa. The Value o( a married woman was 
OtelHira leas than that of her husband , and oi an un 
married woman the same aa her brother Oth < r laws 
trat the amount of fine to be paid for dr aw mg blood, 
according to the rank ot tbe wound id pinion and the 
l*«oe of the wound— Ref Chimber* s Lncyffoj rtjta 
in the MidJfe A q*e, by Cosmo lunut 1W>0 
10k, (S'* Beat ncu ) 

ixetWaiCrDa, bret vaul’ tl<l —After the division of 
* id into the Heptarchy tinier the 4n„lo Saxons, 
;ddm was governed by its ow n mouai < h 1 1 is 

, however, that they some turn s ut it d loge 

4h(K ttnasr one head or chief, calh d the Bis twulda lie 
4W»# * temporary war king, who got* rm d the wholtrof 
the @**on» in the sevt n kingdoms, ami ltd the troops 
tO battle against their common toes, the Celts 
£#«%<»<& Axova.) 1 

Bttnt, heave (Xtal i from Lat Jwrn, s'i rt) —This 
Wpitr (much ueed m ancient music) was, a ording to 
a» notation of Guido d Aiciheo, tqual m duration t j 
whose bare, its present vahu homui, ih cqui 
to two semibreves, four mi mm s, oreght crot 
It Was formerly written ot a square Liguw, 1 ut 
efivoaent time is the same shai i as a b< mibi ei e, 
too addition oi two lines on uuh Side It is 
seldom or over used now, except m < ithinli »1 muwi 
'ttm -riWi bre*vet* (Pr brteol> a w rif* wuri an; - Oi nc 
tei pyomotion b) brevet, applicable to t ipta ns in iht 
arthy and marines, and commanders in the navy, and 
aft ofilem above the ranks named in each h mo rc 
"duly, conveys increase oi p#> , us w < 11 us posit urn 
h*m« tune, which brevet ruuk doe*> uot (bee 
BlUf rit ) Since the reign ot Juaies II it has 
ft of the avstem of promoti >u m the ari iy 
_ 7 , J was resorted to at Vast once m sir > cars , 

but JatqwJy it has been conferred only ou pat titular 
orCaylotuL adeh os the accession of a aoiereign, a coi o 
birth ot a prince, the umum menu ntc i 
fit a war, Ac A bievet a<ids I » the ex 
pens*® Of MfUtyom without increasing the # ilki< no oi 
Ihfi Jttftys and an officer might pyusibh gain sti p aflu r 
i in succession until he filled a high giado m ibo 
“ US having been engaged in amt d seiu< e 
It hoe, however, the uliliiyot reouituig 
office* s with men whose m„c hotter 
ivc service General prom turn b* 
ha tiie years 18.17, 1818 18-11, lskn 
the reign of our pi * sent sove 
> increase of expense <o the 
was from £16,000 to £ j\ ooo , 
brevets have cost a viuular sum m 
the nversge increase of par to 
gSh«f*i brevet has been calcnlated at 
ninmm.— htof* Chtmber*'* Kncyvlo 





purpose j as, in service on < r 
his ow*u regiment only, or with l. 
same, he takes rank according to 
mission m h»s regiment, wml« u 
nmrtual, or otherwise, m conjunction i 
other regiments, he takes precedence f 
date of his frret ct cwnnoissiort Bn 
c< mmand entitling an ofiiccr to Su 
within the limits of any country dv,- 
many of)l< ors of an inferior grade in odr UOrvICCb 
rank as held ofiiot rs m the Turkish I 

Bttihi Biizouks during the Crimean wvJf* 

BuirviAKT, bne* tnm(l~re (lr &rdrtocr«j 
the daily »< ruee book ot the Church 
ti m its hi mg an al brevjated comj 
l ooks aaruntly us d in the service 
matin 4 *, prune, tierce, sect, none, v« 
phnes, that i«, of sevin hours, accon 
of i)iiid, “beieu tunes a day wj“ 
whence it is sometimes called ifarae 
hours Urij,tiialJy the breviar) ( 

Loid s I*i aver and the psalms which 
divine ofhc % t ani to which were sqU, , 
leaaons out oi the Scriptures, u) order to 
service 1 arious additions were r 
by « 1 1 ral oi the pepi a, with lives 
mg w ith imj. robabio legends This 
nutnlir oi subaequent revisions, parbci 
or unula of Trci t and Oologne, and popes _ 
hi loholas III , tlermnt T*II1 , and Urban 
likewise by some cardmah At first tbe 
reading the broiary «\ery day wasimh 
drgiecait came to be limited to l^e bgu_ 
al nv , wh*) aie bound to do it on paid of __ 
of lu rial mn and of icfunding tbmr rev coups 
jHirlum lo thtir delinquencies 
ilui-vii r hrt r cri, a small kind 
call* d pi obit h, from us havmg been 
printing bruiums or perhaps u may hove besn d#* 
med from the Latin 6re in, short, on SioqiinsA of its 
i imps rat m sintulness 

liUkM >1anl bu m wai' nu (Lat ,byalMSil»imd>,ii 
on expre wo i usi d m Scots law to denote the psrfoinn- 
atic» oi au ui t b> a pnrfr on bis Own authority, without 
h ^al inti ri ent i m l hus it was ancient^ i m pnsdt^tts 

in Stoll wid tor an hentallo piopnetor on his own » 
authoittv to pound a tenants movables for ps^meot 
of his rod, without an am heation to any judgve 
Btti vn MM4, hrei' * pen nee fLafc ^ shorfe-w%«4K 
— k urni spphid to sewialbirds of 0ftvter*S ovfcof 
Otulf tii>r i* I lit ir wing* ai o too short to enable them 

to 11 v, but me useful as an assistance m running. Their 
l odi< s are masbive, and tbe muscles of the thighs ahd 
limits arc euonnousiy thick, and they we gstt«rs% 

able to run wuh f““ 1 ' a ^ ‘ 

and c own wary 
gqnniH is, 

Un $ nut dans All the brevipenuea sbun the pnteseuco 
of man, art 1 gem rally inhabit desolate and solitary 
ku ulmta M nit ol tht m, such as tbe emu end raaso- 
war>, are beernmug tery rare. The eawtui Be40 
btl tiged fii the same order, 

UsKWiNa, btuo »»p (Sax hnwon, te Iwstr).*— Brew* 
mg is the ait of extracting a sacchanae solution 
from gram, tmd afterwards partially converting the 
sugar farmed into alcohol 1 he awt uf t»»kthg *0*^ 





cation oi chemical principles to iw vuriotia prycc^wa^ 
Any of the cereals, wheat* p^^Atk, 


remote period, 
tit; dt starch; 


C here discovered tbta fimt at Mfflf 


n * 




Muf k&w IS then 

to oom th® gram The 
crater, and swells up j the 

J0 showing the exteUeuce of 

t Kitlli&isff In the trough tor about 
'r wetter It drained off, aud the grain in 
a floor. It lire in a bean, oreauek as tt w 
y-*ix hours. Dorm# tms time more oi 
water drams away, and the gram rises 
, ,js in temperature This is caused h} 

germination of the barley A primitive 

Httie rootlets begin to appear 1 Ins pi orris 
wSijr ©ailed 1 ‘ sweating ’ and as booh as the 
ita rise* high enough, thepartml germination 
,1 by a process called “ fit bring 1 he a ai m 

I Spread along the floor to a depth of 1 5 inches, 
^ tedly turned and re turned with spades 
!“ space, until the lajer is only six liuhts 
undergoing this process m which the 
./ ati*m. their greatest length the giam is i« 
t to a dfring-kilD, and submitted to various 
W of peat, according to the qua] <i oi malt it 
^ !Dumg the heating, the c<trtunqt or shorts 
df* they are afterwards separated frvn the 
I w Wire sieve* tier Malt ) I he different 
M m 0 ff malt, known under the names of pale, 
fiv WWd brown, can lie produced from the same 
CflfhaMtfejby varying the hud oi the dnmjf kiln 
1 ttuflu; la produced at the proper tompeiature, 
hilt hi ahghth scorched and brown malt is 
l tU Hie full extent that the kiln will permit 
or brown malt is selected according as 
to be pal® ale, brown ale, < r port* r Beiore 
J7W Wife ordinary malt liquors m I >nd >n were aU 
dffrftV wSd faooptwny It was ac ui *n uitom t > cad 
fiwatankard of thi ee thriud *,— nu unmg sn equal mix 
tftWNi W fthwh kinds of malt liqn r I his visa vtry 
%nanil^wuxne to tb® publican , an l a brewer ram* d 
JfelgftiW!>d Jaronted a bet ©rage which united 1b® Pa- 
Wflnrtllfbeor. ale, and twopenny It wan culled entire 
dp butt, and as it was a hi anl \ % nourishing 
' 1 — y Suitable for perters and wi iking men, it 

be name of porter In brt w it g the malt 
w Six processes — -1 the grinding 2 the 
V pr infusing with hot w at* r , J the boding of 
i with hops, 4 the coiling, *» the fernunt 
4&U dleanng, storing, Ac in the first pr iccas 
ft toalt is ground into a coarse p< wd* r W hen 
' > floe powder, it is liable to copulate into 
undergoing the second ot eratnn, namely, 
t with hot water This is conducted tn a 
p* o<dlcd a maah tuu, made with woolin 
Water previous v heated to 1<0° 
woppet, is run into this mash tun and the 
tissbaken into it until there is sufficient tf 
ft Whole of the winter, when thorou* hlv atiri ed 
\ Hwtb4oiUg poles oi with stirreis worked bv 
Di&atas®, which was slightly f jt tned during 
I OT ‘jsinacntation, is at this perud of the 
"**“ developed, and the ataich ('em tamed 
rWpidly converted into grapf mi gar A » 

ft Of the water ialls to 1 40° Fuhr , a fresh 
Vt at Fabr , is & ided to (he mix 
mring from two to three hours on the 
. which assumes a very sweet taste is 
*OTiel culled an unrfrrturl This ruu 
Dm first mash, and (he tun is filled up 
^pKf of box water, called the second 
mashes are afterwards run together 
in the undcrhack ai c called the meet 
ft* bw»w a definite quality of beer, it 
the bwwer should prepare his worts 
The quantify of saccharine 
iftd by means of an inatru- 




.. ,, WWW* WBfnwwwi 

to 


%M beer utops 

cashed into eaduhtM 
©ration but w»4 





into ruts, or 

eompleto the one _ . . 

is effected by adding to the beer 4 

dissolved m acid beer. Flatus 

explain the arrangement of the 

in a porter brewerj on the * 

kiweter, it tuust be obsarred 
XX l II ) is in a great degree u 
up m which it is taken , hut ttys 
arranged so as to explain their us 
at the same tune, to preserve, as uwwK|if 
the r*lativ® positions which are nsnuBy 
each in works ot this description. The 
sem e of the brewery is stored in taftft 
malt lofts, usutdJ) situated in the upper psgts c 
' been able to tcfif 


r . . . V wauhtr in mrnoifde to the 
>i|M3?flflrtX*rsB ) ^ hen the sweet 
14 tfco proper Strength, they are 
'%teWk into m covered boiler, 
***»•# togetber With a 
HW 1 


t, cannot toe seen ton tJHUWio*, 
s granary A k the mill. In ftbo 
»rc two paifft of iftflMi flftr 
e grams of the ipulA. w |n jbpe 




buildings Oi these w c have only t 
ouc at A 1‘lale X V III , the others, which are #t»pp 
to lie * n each snlo oi it, cannot toeseeumth$> 
Inimcdialely beneath the gn 
upptr floor of which ar® 
biuismg or (rushing the gr 
flu jr beneath the rollers are the rmllatones 
(ho malt is ground, instead of the simp 
wmch it rt cmne bv twtssmg beneath tbUUt n i 
malt when prepared is cornered by a trough toftO* 
cheat (d), from which it can be elevated, by illftl 
of a spiral scuw, into the large chest or bin *** 
ground malt, situated immediately over fb 
tun D Iho malt is reserved in the bm t 
and it is then let d >wrn into the : 
the extract is obtained b> b >t water supp 
oopper U 1 he water (or (he servme m 

is obtained Irom the well F by a lifting*! r 

by the steam engine, and the f >rcmg-pdp« Jr 4f tjfcift 
punio cc overs (he water op to the large ttwwwstfffflp 
water hm k 1 , plated at the lop ot th® 4 
from tlittf cistern bon pipes are hud to 1 
and alai cverv part ot the establishment kb 
water can he w inted for clean ng and 
vessels lh© ( jpper Or can *© (lUed with e 
brsi jtiplrturmng « oc*ek aod the water (ft . 
theriun is ounveyed ty th« pipe g idto the * 
tun I) it n intr lue d bem »th a false kottens, 1 
whu.li the malt lie-, ami, rising up through timl 
therein, it cxtri (a the sac harm® matter* 
malt, a greatei or Uss time bung allowed flftr t 
non auioritng t> ciroumetant Ihe i) 
water is d^awn off from the cop per, fresh t 
be let into it, in ordir to be boiled 1 
second mashing, because the t ipper moat i 
empty for a m vaunt, otherwise the mteoftU 1 
tie Ore would melt the b >ttam During Uhtf 
oi mashing the mail is agitated ui the i 
expos© eu ry part to the a< non of the W 
done by a machine contained withm thet 
putin motion by the bonXontal ahalt . 
the mill \\ lieu the mashing is ilnilN, lk$ WMt t 
ecimt is drained dowxi frim the malt ^ 

(I) oi similar dimensions to the mastutttrt, mgi . 
immediately b< neath, from which it is cail«Uhe« 
back Here the wort does not remain 
nec< ssary ti dram off the whota tiff it fjftBjl 
above It is then pumped op by <h# Hun 
pump i into the pan at the top «ff the t 
pip©, whuh cannot be shown Hi the pMi*. f 
rerna us in the c »pper pan uptd the srnftpt Wt 
needing mashes is discharged f — “ ^ 

this waiting is no loss of Ume, b-_ w ^ 
copper, and the steam arising fromll, t»® iSift 
which had become cooler, ready ^11%% Hi 
mat ant the c upper is empty, the Vt&l M m ftm 
the pan into the copper, and ft** ##5tod Wm & 

copper through the near bgfazW 
down and aerewed fast, ftp keep left 
it lo rise up through the frig**# 



i *»* jeaywijf 







Ill (it) } laced h m»#th In thesw 
!k* bo*r ictnftuis tni t h<* f nmmta- 
„t„,. ^ and it is then pul into the si >r< 1 

which are easty nr turn <1 au uuminsc bi/c\ ; 
where if js kept ull wanted, and then drawn ofl mu , 
bftrr©J» fmfl *enfc out from tin brew wy The A »e 
Vffifcm T*pm«il*d in the plain, but am c»l a 
eOftiOM figure, awl »re oi <hfh mm dimeu«i »us, town 
flfteefe iptottf ton dmnw.fi r and usually twenty f< « t 
la depth, *$be eteattM'ugmo which nut» ill the ma- 
motion is also shown ta Plat** Will On 
the amq hf the larg* fiv -wheel t* a be vHU d * t g wheel, 
which tWtW another simuai vth^l up >n the tud ot a 
hort»<mtkl shaft which eitcnd* from the cn/mc Inusc 
to file fi^jhoteo^rheil,, whvh it turns t i means oi a 
OOt+WraMh The horse whsrl puts in in >h »n nil ibt* 
pmpa* mf thn millstones /> />, and also the hr n/ontal 
axis xrlMO WWffc» the tin to barrellM pump k 'Hu* 
*dUe*£ <* & *r* iarnei hy a hm«*lieil whetl upon 
the xmsmv end of the &t\* of the horse whcil, which 
W ftfcxibttted tor that purpose, ami the h naontal 
shaft'll tot the *n*whmg-«*iu me, whu h is dm on bj a 
pait Ofk^eiW wWl» fht re u likewise a sa< k U< Wa 
#pic«4e »o* reorewruted It is a suuhup* loi drawing 
4K» th* dfrnalt t > the highest part < I thel uihln»«, 
woeoee lb*nj*cka. «ro wnettol on a truck t tlm n alt- 
teffc &« and t |*e content* of the sacks art thrown in 
Should *ny unforeseen accident happen t > th« at»mn* 
©agfcuo, home, way ho put mt« the Inro-ahod, lot 
thts » XU OWttWuce which may he mud ue\ar to 
juttm to fftome daye of improved machinery Plate 
3kiS.iV* te fik W^aWfetrotalt »n uf the ftnmumug hr use 
Ol Umtk WwrnmA tt»d Company’s hre wen m C m 
WeH 8NM4 1 WV whole of the figure is to l» oom-Jdcr ed 
eft favwm t» the ***»«* oWet as the Urge \< 1 M, 

and fchTSiftS Fhrfje xilU* In Plate \\l\ , , 
te the whieh leuMb to m the ditfcmit cook is 
to ®mt*f the twt to the great fermenting %csk Is 


I a pipe of commumi ition from the ton (>, eo4 
is dosed by a float valve. Ihe Bmall eiatemft $ 
ala ns a commumcahon with the piped 
if* all fo the small frrmentmg-veBseto 3T ; and 
Are the surface oi the beer in all the tune mi 
in the cisterns will alwuvs be at the same level ; Mi 
its (his level suhmd a by the working off of thh jfOXS# 
itoiu the tuns, the float hiiiJLit, end open* the vwfa m 
i as to admit a aullluent quantity of beer i kikftft Wft 
h’l ng up tuns (u) to lestom the surface of Uttt Ji^d# 
all the tuns, and aUo in the cwtorn #, to the'C^gl^| 
hu,t Iu ouh r to carry off the ) em>t which 


SHI 




Of Which them are two, urn behind 
murefteetB a pert of the creat pipe 
m the water frem the well h, Plate 
) Water-oifttern F. Tina pipe is 
hmm tip the wall of the U rmentmg 
ami has a cock m it near 
XNUNNlte. ifttdt beiwcath this passage a 

and eater* a lw#« pipe u), 

tel^iar tmw within it. From the * ml ot 
rm su another hraai h 

ifSdw^.witp the original pipe/, with 
mte&r ofthidarrimgemeat 



duced by the fenuentatiou of the beer hi 
au iron di»h or mspl is made to float tyw 
uf the beer which they contain, «#fl J»ft 


sdarlne# 

meentvw 





THS DICT3KWABT OF 


. . 


0f this dish * pip* to) dtaoends, and pasee* through 
the bottom of «£» to, b*i»fc AM &onsth a Mm of 
leather, som to be !%bt nMhe ssm^time that it id at 
libmyio elide down** *h* surface o t tbs b«w descend* 
ttt the too. Tbbyfcasfc itews mm the edge of this dish, 
and te conveyed down tbc'ptpe la a trough beneath, 
Beneath ttotoraMatfag* ho<m« ace large arched faults 


Bribery 


round by *>• riwH* ®*iV «*>y. 

tW*#e no the malt? from lbs be* 


b It 

'•TS It 


*i the spout 0, ^here m b*ft% * *»b*te*«e sold 
mWLte more fw<|tt«iWy adulterated, *bah boor. 
!**«* Quantities of quassia mo amxtoiiy imported for 
no other purpose than to repla** hops in the tnann- 
faeture of Jitter ate. Adulteration of S«*r has of late 



(P), built of etcme and lined with stucro. Into these 1 borome so system** ueu, thaf there are men who make 
the beer is let down when snllit wmtly tormented, ami * regular trade of bew -uecro* ing, A ttmiigcttbe b on- 
as kept btt wanted* 1 here vaults are used at Messrs • dreus of itigrodiem* used lor this purpose may be 
Wt&thr*ed’s brewery, instead <»1 the great storo-vatw rerkoned quanta, gent in, and wv>rmwi*od* to giw» 
Ol Which we have already spoken, and aro m some . bitterness , ginger, orange-petd, and caraway, to urn. 

respects preferable, because they preserve a great 1 ""** — - '* “ " 1 11 "- J “* * * * “ 

eqOahty of temperature, being beneatn the *uri»< e of 
the earth, b'lg*. 1 and 2 represent the mall i oilers, 
or machine for bruising the grains of muit A is the 
hopper into which the malt is let do«u from the matt- 
juxft above, »ttd from this the malt is let out gradually 
through asUuceor sbdmg-shutt’o (<i), and falls between 
the rollers B, 3>. A screw (E) is lapped through the 
Cod Of eachot the iron frames which im cue the rollers, 


»»rt pungemy; alum and blue vitriol, to enable the 
beer to pieserve a frothy head • eocculus indictis, *tu* 
vomica, and tobacco, to intoxicate; and salt, to pro- 
mote thirst ‘Tome-brewing i* very lunch carried on 
in Engl at d, and the process* a employed are Similar to 
(hose described , vhe apparatus employed, hbwovar, is 
simpler, and often very rough 4 Many other eoittttyifS, 
and Bavaria m particular, brew in different j 
and from different substances. 


Wnd by these screws the rollers may be made to worn Brireh\, hrd-t> re (hom (loth, bry Jfa t 8*X. to*4 
matter to each other, w as to brm«e the malt *n aj /cr, a bribe), that is, a perverting fm or gift, some- 
thing added to the simple demands of jtestteev Qrtth U 
view to influence its decisions, a boo* to prevent 
honesty, gueu to the worthless m high places. Wee 
“MiitiuUh of F* idence before the Butts* of Com- 


greater degree. G is the shaft by who h one o* these 
bolters 4$ WpmH, and the other receives itr motion by 
means of a pair of equal cog-wheels tH ) wbu h 'ire 
Sxed at the opposite euds of each of tin rollers . d is 
a small lamer which bears upon the 'eeth of one of 
these cog-wheels, and is thereby lifted uj every time 
a^c iwmet. This layer IB fixed on the extremity of 
** sif which pusses across the wooden frame, and m 
thaxoidcBe of it has a lever (r, llg. 1) bearing up a 
tttottgtk (6), which bangs under the opening ol the 
, htilppm A. By this means the trough b is constantly 
shakes down the malt regularly from the 
SM»pp*r 4. letting it fall between fhe rollers e is a 
sermner of toon plat*, which is always made to bear 
Mfiimst ihe surface of the rotter by a weight, tp remove 


mons, art Irish Magistracy.) The Glo»ary tp 
Chaucer explains hnbon* as a thief, bribe*, to deooy } 
while a bribe is probably what is given to a hwngar, 
what is given to an extortioner or <&***, fohnwh 
to corrupt by gifts, to hire ; bribery, &e rrime of 
giving or taking reward* for evil praotioes. Bribmr 
in some of our ohl stafuti'a «ignilioft one thai pilfers 
other men’s g v>ds. (28 Edward It. a, i.) BWbSf is 
an offence again- f public justice, and te eommifI*dwhea 
a 1 udge, oi ei her person cohoerued in thdadmimstration 
of plaice, takes any wuim reward t* iiwhWte*# his be* 



lufoitest tt» *n mokued bar or trough, m the centre 
-Of *M w axis of the screw H is placed *, and the 
v«drtU *tm ptet* Or «prm, which is fixed projecting 
M pm axis, and which forms the screw, is made 
tb imwmim 0 the lower part of the inside of the 
Dash m tinil means, when the screw is turned 
f 'b 


the genius of despotic countries# where the true prih* 
ripteft of government are nwrer understood) end It is 


lmagmwi that there is no obligation from the eopeBor 
to the inferior, no restive dutf*whM front the mw*9»0* 
to the governed. The Boman tew, Bumgh it contained 
many severe injonctions *$tim bribery, a» Wei fo* 






» ip^evoto^^ 

Vy * ftniijfie tejtdgwno© ita one Anefcanoe, M tacitly 

: ; ip*! ^ 

, receive Small primmed they did not in the 

wboleexeeyd ><me : L«ud*bd «row»e in. tin* year, not 
ConindeHng the iminttatiUg nature w$Qt&fa pro- 
.^r4a». Elito, therefore, 

morn wisely, in his ideal republic (Be Lee. 1, 12), 
orders those who take present# for dmfiflf their duty 
tc> be ptmisho^ in the severest manner j and, by the 
laws of Athens, ho that offered was also proae- 
Outed,Aeweil as tie who received a bnbe.—(Pott. 
Airtiq. It* J;, iv23.) In England this offence of taking 
bribe# is punished, in inferior officers, with line and 
imprisonment, j atid in those who offer a bribe, though 
tfot taken, the same. But in judges, especially the 
superior ones, it has been always looked upon as so 
Lemon* • an offence, that Thomas de Waylatid was 
banished in 1288, and William de Tbornc, chief justice 
of the King's Bench, was sentenced to he hanged for it 
in the reiffU of Edward III. BJackstone guys he was 
actually hanged, but Lord Coke (3 Inst. 145) denies 
that he was or could be hanged for this offence, though 
hb was certainly condemned to this punishment; and 
he cites (he* parliament rolls, 10 Rie. II. 21, to show 
that he was then pardoned and restored to alibis lands. 
By . a statute of Henry IV. all judges and officers of the 
kiirtg eohyicted of bribery were to forfeit treble the 
bribe, bo punished at the lung’s will, and be discharged 
from the king’s service for ever; and some notable 
examples have been made in parliament of persons in 
the highest stations, and otherwise very eminent and 
able, but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacou) Viscount St. Albans, lord high chancellory 
Was lined 4! 40,000, and sent to the Tower, declared in- 
capable i»f any office or employment in the state or 
^inmoAwesjth, and never to sit in parliament or come 
within the verge of the court ; but part of the sentence 
was afterwards remitted. Mr. Walpole, secretary at 
war, was sent to the Tower in 1712; and Lord Strang- 
fordy itt V 178-1, was suspended from voting in the Irish 
House of Lords for soliciting a bribe.— Kef, l}lackxtone*H 
■ Commmforit*, by Stephen, vol. iv.b. 6, e. 9, s. 18 j and 
##* Dcut. xri. 19, and 1 Sam. viii. 3, 

Bmp&RY IV EJECTIONS JTOR PaKUAMT'KT. — The 
offence of bribery in elections for members of parlia- 
ment i« one at common law, and the offender may be 

K acceded again* t by indictment. Besides the Corrupt 
act ices at Elections Bill (15 & 10 Viet. c. 57), the 
anU,7 & t8 Viet. c. 102, which was passed in 185*. and 
consolidated and amended the law? relating to bribery, 
treating, and undue influence at elections, contains 
some stringent provisions for securing the freedom of 
elections. By the latter act, an off ender is made guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and, in addition, liable to forfeit 
. ^lOtl.toany person who shall sue for it, if such offender 
Shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or any other 
person on his behalf, give, lend, or agree to give or 
lend* or offer, promise, or promise to procure, any 
iponpy or valuable consideration, or nnv office, place, 
Or employment, to or for any voter, or to or for any 
person in behalf of any voter* or any other person, to 
induce any voter to vote or refrain from voting, or 
corruptly do any such act as aforesaid, on account of 
any voter having voted or refrained from voting at any 
«luotiou, or to or for any person, to induce such person 
fo procure, or endeavour to procure, the return of any 
.. person *o serve in parliament , o^tbe vote of any voter 
at auy eleotion. The same liability extends to every 
person Who ahull. Upon or in consequence of any suit, 
gil’t, k>an, offeT, promise, procurement, or agreement, 
prohurb, or Ctog&go, promise, or endeavour to procure, 
the return of any person to serve in parliament, or the 
♦Ote pf aoy voter at any election, or who shall advance 
to be paid, any money to or to the 
«C'«ij'-Vdtb-e'r:' person, ' with the intent that such 
itnpney,br any part thereof, shall baexpended in bribery 
any election, or who shall knowingly pay, or cause 
to be paid, my money to any person, in discharge or 
of airy money wholly or in part expended 
..|gli«4lwsr^tl5 any mention- This enactment is, however , 
v;.:|tOt4dwRte«d'to-4ny. 3 money pM^or agreed to be paid, 
far oa? **» account of any legal expenses btm&Jto * i»- 




Who shall, befisr* w during any 
tt^w^)y, bytosetf or by sny 

maa, or vainable consideration, 
rib^' 

*«*»»« or agreeing fovotefOrfOTrcM^i^ 
to refrain from voting, or wboshoU, after aoy dr«ctid£ 
directly or indirectly, by htmsejf or by iaty oBidr per* 
son on his behalf, receive any money or i^lu*We 
consideration, on account of any person baring 'vp^ 
or refrained from voting, or having. lnddoi^'4wy'«rahy^r^ : 
person to vote or to refrain from voting,; shaff bo jpiltiy i* 
of a misdemeanour, and also liable to forfeited. Sec. 4 
define? and prohibits treating, and sec. 5 d^ffnas what 
is undue influence. The member returned through 
bribery is also liable, upon petition, to be dispossessed 
of his seat. The taint of bribery seems to havesffbeted 
so generally the whole system of parlioimentaS^ 
sentai ion, as to render it difficult, if not impenmtdc, to 
eradicate it. The assmned virtue of the House of 
Commons is from time to time, and frequetf% at an 
enormous expense, vaunted and puffed up by most 
futile proceedings, in the vain attempt to enow its in- 
corruptibility ; and its vanity has been appeased by an 
occasional disfranchisement of some poor boTOUgh, 
whereas others of more importance have appeared to 
defy its power, or have escaped from the ctrecfcOfitA 
censure. More than «, century ago, we ftnd Jiiitice 
Blackstonc acknowledging and lamenting the extent 
of bribery and corruption existing in his day j And that . 
truly distinguished and sagacious judge has left da 
record, in his Commentaries, this expression of hla 
opinion, as though he had been wearied with observing 
the failure of all means existing devised to dheck the 
evil “ It might not be amiss if the wmfeerschtoted 
were bound to take the oath against bribery and cor* 
ruption, which, in all probability, would he touch more 
effectual than administering it only to the ekertow#* 
And that eminent and vpright judge, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, in his edition of the same Commentaries, has 
expressed his own opinion thus ; — “ It is probable that 
no measure will be effectual till the simple and obvious 
one suggested by the author bo adopted, — of tendering 
the bribery oath to the candidate rather than to the 
electors/* 

Bribery or Ofticeu.—' I n the Customs and Excite, 
officers and person? making collusive seizures, or 
taking bribes, arc, by the 10 & 17 Viet. c. 107, 8.262* 
liable to a penalty of £500, and i n c apaci toted from 
serving her Majesty in any office, civil or military ; and 
every person offering the bribe is liable to a penalty of 
£200. In the court of Chancery, officers taking any 
fee, gift, gratuity* or emolument, other than what ts 
allowed or directed to be taken by them, are, by 
3^4 Win, IV. c. 94, s. 41, liable to a penalty of £500. 
In Municipal Elections, by 5 & 6 Wm, IV. c. 7ff, #. 64, 
if any person who shall have or claim, a right to vote in 
any election of mayor, councillor, auditor, or assessor 
of any borough, shall ask or take atiy money, or other 
reward, by way of gift, loan, or other device, dr agree 
or contract for any money, gift, office, employment, or 
other reward, to give or forbear to give his vote in any 
aurb election ; or if any person, by hi mself or any per- 
son employed by him, shall by any gift or reward, or 
by any promise, agreement, or security far any gift or 
reward, corrupt or procure, or offer to oorrupt or 
procure, any person to give or forbear to give his. vote 
in any such* election, he shall, for every suck offence, 
forfeit .4550 and costa of suit ; and, on bring convicted 
of the offence, shall be disabled from voting in any 
election in such borough, or in any municipal or ^par- 
liamentary election in any part of the United JCmg- 
dom; and shall forever be disabled to bold, exeroiae, 
or enjoy anv office or franchise to which he »UaU be or 
become entit led as a burgees of such borough; as if he 
were naturally dead. . „ , 

KsfCXH, brik* (TV. The tnAterial nsed m 

making bricks is day, which is worked into a plastic 
state by kneading, ana then moulded iuto a rectangmar 
form, 9 inches long, 4i wide, and very ueariy 3 m**bes 
thick. These pieces are afterwards dried, and ihen 
h ardened bv bsdnng in a kiln^r in toaeks- Bncka have 
been used in building from a very early w 

tower of Babel was a structure of kiln-baked bricks, ' 
and the imposing'imildings of Nineveh ana Babylbn, 


Uricka 


reared on huge mnujid* oi xamT mrm in extent, and 
the pyramids of Eg5T>t,wereaJl bvfft of the iani* 
material. The M^wlmsiao used brichfl in 
many M thrir puMfo fc profeabte, from 

the inscription* steu^edott those of Babytea, aud the 
various marks on th^e of Greeoeand Rome, that all 
■ ;1jK)i0|g*«» ^K«sy :-w«Km hardened by 

tm sun or fiiw. One peculiarity to be noticed with 
Sttypeh^ of which are fount! 

in Horn trn remains in Ragland, is that they are but a 
: little; ^b|»k: wn.' ojcdijostry tile, and Umger and 

; Bricks were little used during the 
it is to this time th»t we 
OWShflMr Iqfcoduction of glased bricks for ornamental 
last 800 years bricks have becu extea- 
*«M><Ha : RhgU»d, . .particularly in districts where 

S rWjdlwtiiid, and it i» difficult and expensive to 
cure *km«. There are many different kinds of 
)kH y yvhich rosy be divided into three classes, as 
follows s— 1. Bricks used for walling; 2. Fire-bricks; 
JUtd-S. Clinkers, or Paving Bricks. There are two 
methods of burning bricks for walling, and they are 
Rcoordinglr called “ kiln-burnt bricks "or “ clamp- 
burnt bricks. ” The latter bricks are the most eoiu- 
xaOD, and are generally known as “common bricks/* 
They are made of coarse stiff clay, which requires sand 
to be ani;*ed with it to allow it to be worked with faci- 
lity. These bricks are burnt in clamps or stacks of 
600,000 to l ,000,000 in number, with the fuel inter- 
spersed among them, that every brick maybe tho- 
rbugklty exposed to the action of the. fire. ' if the fire! 
is inb: ’strong, it causes the bricks to fuse and ru n toge- 1 




metal- work.— Kef. JBtyM Gypifytvdw ~ A*te : >wt! ; 
Sciences, ' ■' : "/.A: 

Bflicjc-^tAicTlto.-*T!b reudertha d%.Rl for makiziff 
briefcsofagood qu&lity # ft is iJh©<»ftaxy tbat ifeShdUM, 
be dag in the autumn and expoasd td the air fcv sm&H 
heaps, sometimes called “ eurih/ ’ that the action of 
the ram and frosts of winter msy ripeh the clay* iwlii-':'. 
dering it what the workmen call “ meJQuw/' ahd caus- 
ing it to IxNJome more tenacious and plastic after !* 
has undergone the process of ktieaAiug. Sand or ashes 
must bo mixed with the day before kneadiug, which 
has t he effect of making the bricks stjr&ug** and more 
durable; the mixture i8 then worked or kneaded iu 
what is called the “pug-mill/' .* great improtement 
on the old system, by -which the .. . 

means of the workmcn or cattle trampling on it, in » 
manner similar to the plan adopted for •. 

in wine countries, or threshing corn fyy .djflwlitt.iHsi. 
East. The pug-mill is a largo cyliudcri Wilh faitey'.-- 
arms project ing from the inner «»dc towards the pcht^S, 
up which a shaft passes, from which otbe^apm,t|>roj«MfL 
passing between those that are fast cued to the sides oi 
the cylinder. These arms, or knives, as they ere tech- 
me ally called, are fitted to the cvlinder and shaft in 
such a manner that t he clay may be pressed /rote top 
to bottom of the tnnehine in a spiral direction by the 
revolution of the shaft: the material is thrown in at 
the top, and comes out at the bottom in a state per- 
fectly iU for the moulder's uso. Formerly, the clay 
thu.< kneaded was taken to the moulder in lumps, who 
fashioned them into tho required form by the aid of 
a wooden box of the proper size, into which, when 


their, fkttd form hard irregular masses, called clinkers ; i sprinkled with sand to prevent adhesion, the clay was 
but if the fire is not strong enough, the brick* turn I pressed, and then shaken out, in the shape hfa brick, 
out to be soil, and therefore unfit tor building pur- j on a board, which sometimes had a projecting pices 
poses. About tme-tenth of every clomp i# lost by the j fastened to it to make a depression in the briefc into 
xmequal action of the fire and breakage. When the J which the mortar might enter, and so bind the brick- 
clamp is sufficiently baked, the brick* are divided into | work more closely together. At the present time, 
known m “ cutters/’ fine close-grained bricks, j however, the operations of kneading and mouldiflg aro 
rather soft, and better suited for work in which the j combined, and effected by the sarne maehine. After 
bricks require- cutting; “picked stocks," bricks of a passing through the part which act# m tbi? png-miU,, 
Uniform red tint ; /T pyvifnirs/* hard bricks fit for j the clay is discharged into a box, from which it is 
'inarv bricks : "• criz. 1 nrtmvdl bv -the action of a shaft 


“malm bricks," are made of a finer ehy, which ton- * that fills it, and the brick is pressed out by the descend- 
tains a considerable quantity of carbonate of lime ; for ing action of another shaft on a board placed to receive 
which reason £reat care is taken to prevent the air it, from which it i» removed by a boy whose duty it in 
getting to the bricks while they are bating, for this to w atch the machine. Trio bricks arc then piled up m 
rwowhi cause the lime to pass into a caustic state ; arid, such a manner as to leave room for the passage of the air 
when exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it would between them, and allowed to dry ; they are afterwards, 
absorb .moisture, which would cause ii to swell and removed to a kiln for baking, nr hardened by burning 
burst' the brick in pieces. These malm# are slowly in stacks wbh fuel thrown between the succseteira 
burnt in Jcffust they ore better for ornamental pur- layers of bricks. The above method of mokiuff bricka 
poses, being of a pretty buff colour, but they are not by machinery i» that introduced by Messrs. Cook and 
so durable a® the common bricks. The bricks made Cnnni ugham about te M\ whose rnachineri will turn oat 


of Suffolk tflay, which contains a great proportion of 
eurbouate of lime, are nearly white in colour. From 
20,000 to SO/Wk) are baked at once. The best malms 
eome fromKxith.in Kent, and Ware, in Hcrt.fi/idshiro. 

made of clay containing » considerable 
quantity of silicate of alumina, and as free as possible 
from firne* in any form, or iron. Tlic clay is carefully 
prepared, and the bricks are exposed to an intense 
heat in kilns, as they are required for building up 
ftarnaitee, and other purposes, for which it .is neces- 
sary that they should he able to witn^tend t he action 
of fir*. The best fi re-bricks are made at Stour- 
ami Edinburgh. Taring bricks are 
Of .clay which contains a great amount of silica, 
bricks are burnt, and cause# them 
• b^xfolvpry ha.rd. Good paving bricks are made 
ut Blnuingbain and Uppingham, but the best are 
:bapi$Uin)i^: fin^..-tbO 'Xctharla»i«8, made from the mud of 
."ibe • Dutch cliakers. Bricks were 

otij?!nA|ily to a tax, which was first imposed in 

r%t* of ft*. 0d. per thousand, ttrnl iue, teased 
iff*#- Glazed and polished bricks paid 
I0d, per fbor.jand for those of 
; 409R«|iil^ < )h 9 t^--ndd <451,. 4*. M. for .urge one*. The. 

i »•! . Bat;. 'bnck* are made at 

of the river Parret, 
-ttimil&id • r u^tiiA4iul4r fiwni..e jfi dried; they are 

«#*4, when ]powd«rod, for ckunicg kuivea, brass, and 
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about 1,800 brick# ait hour. There ar*?, however, many 
other macbmea, differing stightiv iu primiap)'# uf actioa 
from that which lias beeu described, and lar more com- 
plicated in construction ; among which may he warned 
t hat, of Messrs. Heaton, of Birmingham » -in. which tho 
bricks arc made in nmtiil moulds revolving on a wheel, 
and pass through successive stages of for matitni during 
the revokitiot), until the .brick com«i Trout lb.«tebttia 
perfectly formed ami ready for removal ; thatof M. 
Terrason, in which the cluy is pressed into long trought 
of the width and thick ness of a brick, and cpi, whoa 
discharged from the troughs, into piece* of the rt*qui- 
»it« length by a frame, 'tterois* which wirOH ar« 
to effect the cutting proce*<i, alter which the bricka 
are conveyed by machinery actjiuff bn an iucliijod ntefte 
to any desired distance, for ■ 

ing ; and that of .Mr. Jones, in whteh the ciay tetetetW 
to a stiff te consistency, ttud tliofnfote teqwites le*a 
time lor drying when lormcd into brick*. There *» 
also a method, originated by Mr. Fi^«t f of tumng 
out bricks almost <Lrv from ixxelal xx»4>%tl4la, xte te Jaiclj.. tl»«K 
clay h«* b^ti ?ubpic»ed to ««** ftriairt !' 
K/Hjliuh Vtfchjpadw — A rt# and BoieftC#*. 

Brick w o uk .—The Hiickneei*. of ^allsof houses bdfil 
ot brick i# regulated by the length of the briek, which 
is' nine inches ; wall*, fbereforo, »ro 9jK»kri^t>f M 
half a brick, a brick, a brick aud a half, Ae,, iu f higk- 
new. Iu houses, generaUy, w outer wftlla tnre Broai 




one brick to two fn thick®***, abdth* 
only half* briokfhick, In pabltcbuf ' 

' Is wbiehgreftt strength** 
more than four brickrfclSbki batik is mimder^d^ii 
eubstantial work when tbeyare tn*de of the thiekft*»s 

mri half* brick or * l>fiok ia tWok»e«8 ; t*ey are often 


w iWBWSirv nw*wi ,,, “ w ™ v " J - 

firishedwith » coping of bricks laid on the ii.de. In 
loose soil it is necessary to form » foundation tor the wail 
W flBi.ee * deep trench with atone and rubbish, which 
1* often cemented together with concrete. In brick- 
oare must bo taken that the bricks are well 
b^drii, that Is* that the successive layers of bricks 
may ;be »0 SilaeOd that no joint in any layer shall come 
immediately over another joint in the layer below it. 
Bach layer of brick* is called 4 ‘a course.” When 
bricks are ^ Md with the side facing outwards, and 
lengthwise in the course, they Are termed stretchers, 
ana tbh eoterse »» called a Btrctching-courae ; but when 
the end appears in the face of the wall, they are called 
headers* and the course a heading-course. There are 
four principal methods of bonding bricks together, 
caUad English bond, Flemish bond, herring bond, and 
gtimdctt hptid, English bond consists of stretchine- 
cu a rse* 4 »nd be sdi ue -courses aitern at el y ; Flemish bond, 
in laying a stretcher and header alternately in each 
course. "Herring bond is used for the core of thick 
walls* alternate courses of bricks being laid between 
the outer and inner laces diagonally, at an angle of 
the face* each course being also laid in an oppo-. 
aitn direetton t©tb»t nu which it reAta; this leaves 
triangular ftpsoes between the core and the face of the 
wall, but it vs supposed to give strength to walls the 
faces of which are built on the principle of the Flemish 
bond j hoop iron is sometimes laid between the .courses 
of Fhtwah bond to give strength to the wall and tip it 
together. Garden bond consist* of three stretchers 
and !t header in every course : it ib only used for walls 
of the thickness of one brick. Arches of brickwork 
*Mr* always constructed on wooden centring, which is 
aft erwards reittoved. The formation of groined work, or 
the in terBoctiott of arches in a vault, w ith bricks, is dif* 

. 'flcuUi aii 'in this, as well as in every other kind of arch, 
elliptical* segmental, and straight, except those that 
arc serwicirculur in form, every brick bus to be bevelled 
at a different angle to tit the curve of the arch. The 
bricks are cut by the bricklayer to the required shape 
by the brick -axe, and are afterwards brought to an 
even surface by rubbing on the u banker,” or rubbing- 
table, Neat workmanship is required in shaping and 
putting together the bricks in any kind of arch. That 
the settlement of brick walls may be the same in ail 
parts, they should be built up to the same level in all 
parts at ones. Morlar, made of lime and sand, is used 
for cementing bTickwork together ; twice as much sand 
as hmo is the proportion generally used in the compo- 
sition of mortar, rather more being required for mortar 
mods with stone-lime than for that made with chalk-lime. 
To give a finish to brickwork, it. is sometimes pointed 
with bttfO or white cement or plaster. When the point- 
itig is owa level with the surface of the brickwork, it is 
callod 41 fiat-joint pointing ; ” when it is raised above it, 
it is termed M tuck -joint pointing the former is gene- 
rnij if done io blue mortar, and the latter by adding a 
raised line of white cement on the surface of the blue 
mortar that is first inserted between the courses. A 
rod of brickwork consists Of 272 square feet of walling 
• brick and a half thick : this w ill bo found to be 
m eubio feet. The weight of a rod of brickwork is 
calculated to be about 15 tons, consisting of 4,500 
bricks; weighing on an average 10 tons, and 5 tons of 
m*KM, composed of 80 cubic feet of sand and half 
that quantity of chalk-lime. Many fine specimen* 
urtmOkwow ate to be seen in continental cities; 
the most carious itftfcat in the Marten Kirehe in Bran- 
den burg, in North Prussia. In and near London, 
FLamuton Court. St. James'* Square, the Thames 
SenUO fine warchousca in New Cannon Street* 
wear fit. EatiVs* and the viaducts of the various rail- 
ways, may be mentioned as the be* t examples of 
Welwork i »n<l -the enornioM factory oh.m- 
n«y • in Lancashire* iorkslure, and about Glasgow, 
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According to T poke, bride la the past participle oftji* 
Ang.-Sax. verb bredan, to nourish or cherish, and groom 
the past participle ofgytwm, to take ciuc^ of, s^«&d, dr,, 
attend ; so that the bride is a woman nourifthedand che- 
rished, and the bridegroom is one by w^bm idie ^ 
tended.sorved, and protected. They denote respectively 
a newly-married woman and Tnap,—TOarri*d ".p****®* . 
on the first day of their wedded lifts. The enjoyment©?; 
these titles being necessarily bric^ they baje alway* 
being associated with numerous ceremonies. Among 
the ancient Greeks the bride was usually conducted to 
her future home in a chariot drawn by mules, With hor 
husband on one side and his most inti mate friend on 
the other, the bridal party foiminga p«k>«aridtt with 
torches ami singing. On reaching the end of their 
journey* the axle-tree of the Ohaript was ;1wfch*iw A*;-' 
signify that she was to remain there. The maitiage' 
feast was then celebrated, after which th* bride 
conducted by the bridegroom to her apartment* whjftre* 
by the laws of Solon, they were required toeat aijuittqe 
together, while the epiihalatrdum, or bridal-song, Wha 
sung by the young men and maids outside. The day 
after the marriage presents were made to the newly* 
murried couple by their friends. Among •tbp Romaaa 
the bride was conducted to the house of the bridegroom 
by a procession resembling that among the Greeks, 
bearing in her hands the emblems of diligence,-— a dis-. , 
tuff and a spindle with wool. She was lifted ©ter rite 
threshold by two married men, and received by the 
bridegroom within with fire and water, symbols of path- 
ficatiou. The keys of the house were then presented 
to her, and the ceremonies concluded with a feast* 
after which she was conducted to her apartment by 
matrons who had only h&d one husband, and mnistrejs 
and friends wing epittktitomia without during the night. 
Usually there was a pretended seizure and carrying off 
of the bride from her parents, in memory of the rapft 
of the Sabines. Formerly it was the custom to drink 
wine in the church after the cup had been first blessed 
}>v the priest; and among the Jews wine-drinking at 
marriage is still universal, the glass being broken after 
the bride ami bridegroom have partaken of it, to re- 
mind them of the perishableness of all earthly things. 
The bridal ki*$ isol unknown antiquity, and is enjoined 
as an essential part of the marriage ceremony id the 
old missals long lie fore the ** Common Prayer-Book. 

It was always done in the church, and, at one time, 
liberty to kiss the bride was among the perquisite* of 
the priest. In ancient times wheat was sprmkled upon 
the head of the bride, indicative of a hope that the 
newly-married pair may always be supplied with an 
abundance of the good things of this life;; but in later 
times the wheat has taken the more presentable shape 
of a cake. In England and Scot laud the cuke was 
formerly broken over the head of the bride, but it now 
takes the form of a highlv-ornametoted piece of eon- 
Jrctionery. It consists of a rich cake as a basis, sur- 
mounted' by a light superstructure of various devices, 
the whole being covered with a preparation of white 
sugar. Bride favour* are small knots of white ribbons 
pinned to the breasts of all who are in attendance at 
weddings, a knot, among the ancient northern nations, 
bring » svmbol oflove, faith, and friendship : formerly 
the ribbon* were of various colours. The ns* of Aride- 
ntuid» at weddings ap|n>ar* as old as the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons, among whom, as Strutt informs us, ” the 
bride was led bv a matron? who was called the bride's 
woman, followed by a company of young maidens, who 
were culled tho bridh^B maids/* In later times it was 
among the otfiees offbe bridemaids to lead the bride- 
groom to church, as it wo* that of the bridegroom s 
men to couduct the bride thither. Part of the aqtieaot 
the’ bridemaids consisted in dressing snd undreasmg 
the bride j and the bridegroom’s men perlormed the 
same offices to the bridegroom. Bridemaids, as mere 
oerernonious attendants at nrarrieges, are still to use 
in England, and tho bridegspom is usually attendou 
only by one confidential friend. The gtnng of ehm» 
at marriages is a custom of remote antiquity. ^ in t 
north of England a custom formerly pre wed of t 


tho 

the 


mediately after and fllliugin between thetop of the arches and th* 

..... .. et plttekoff the the spftndril, ^ 

bride's garter* flrcw^ *»dVhoever were the the term arch w applied to the structure of that farm 

victor* ^ oceiwntm wot# >hem abputtke church urban mode of "- 

.fa triumph , - - jBrtde «M, $rid» bvik, and Wide stake, are bridges of wood, and Ifcift ^Mlbbbfty,. 

liea^y synonymo ^1mmf-.fai&: wl derived from tbo Thebridpes of the ancients ftftftcftr to tee been clam# 

. ale on the wedding day, ftfly and nurkilfolly mad* of broad atone* or pkttdtft 
. byvravof contribution, what- resting on perpendionla?---'|lii«^ :l 3il||ib^- 

ewer price the friends assembled chose to nny for it ; ,£*<& Oo conatroct efficient tefttpftrfti^^ th* 

' wcad'dtnir feast were in this way dia- tranaporfcation of large bodies 

charged among the friends and relations of & couple and pieces of water of considerable breadth, t* evinced 
“ ' eireninstaiices to bear it. Somewhat in the passage of the H elleepont by Xerxes, 480 b,C., 

*f tbe B^ue kind was the penny wedding, which was when he led across an immense *r mjrofBerthme ana 
formerly not unfrequent among the poorer classes of auxiliary troops for the invasion of Oreeft*. Bridge* 
the friends of the newly-married pair about Horne were made of wood, even afte* the Cloaca 
' a certain sum to the expenses of the Maxima, or great sewer of Borne, - , 

feast, and any on* might be admitted to it on payment arched over. The famous wooden bridge that Her*- 
ofs oertain sum. Flinging the stocking was also among tius Codes so bravely defended when L*** Bbrsennj* 
.the onstoms generally observed on the marriage nipbt menaced Home, was made of wood; and it appears 
England. It consisted in the young men taking the that the earliest known bridge of stone over th* Tlbety 
bride’s stockings, and the young women those of the and, perhaps, the first stone bridge ever was th* 
bridegroom, and each, sitting at the foot of the bed, Pons Senatorius, now the Ponte Rotto, t&ilfc by 0. 
threw a stacking over their beads, endeavouring to Flavius Scipio, 127 n.o. ; but in later ages, the mag- 
moke it fall upon that of the bride or her spouse ; and niticent bridges and viaducts built under the Ctrsars tji 
If ito* bridegroom’s stockings, thrown by the young various parts of the empire, give the Roman people the 
women, fell upon the bridegroom’s head, or those of credit of having introduced the art of bridge-building 
the bride upon be*’ head, it was taken as a sign that into Europe, and, indeed, show them to bar* been the 
they themselves would soon be married. The sack origin atnrsofthe art with respect to the application of 
jMW*rf, too, mi also a custom that generally prevailed the arch to such a purpose, although the Chinese claim 
among our ancestors : it was a kind of caudle, made up to hate constructed arched bridges at a far earlier 
of xftuk, wine, yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, and period, which is a matter of doubt, owing to the un- 
UUtmeg, and had to be eaten by the newly-married certainty that exists with regard to the ti^th-^tbahr 
pair a^er bciug put to bed. Among the numerous chronological records. Among the numerous bridges 
practical jokes that were not unfrequently put in force built by the Romans may be mentioned that which was 
on such an occasion was the sew mg up the bride in erected by Trajan over the Danube, consisting of twenty 
oft* of the sheets,— sem icircular arches, w ith a span of ISO feet, springing 

4 * *»,.«. from abutments (A feet wide and ,85 feet thick, at* 

** * height of 46 feet above tho sorface ofth* ri^' -ftes 

JJp fa * sheet your bride. _ . . bridge np longer exists, having been destroyed by H*- 


Hctperides, 


dr tan to prevent the Dacians from using it a* ft means 


' RaiftiririiA, • ^tJe f Aoell, denotes, generally, a house of making incursions cm the Roman t^mtory* With 
Of correction. The same is derived from St, Bride’s the decline of the Roman empire, brhlge-bttitdm^ was 
Well, in Blackfriai'Sj Loudon, which was anciently neglected until the time of Chavleraftfip*, who ,;ut6ti- 
much resorted to by pilgrims, and on the site of which tuted a society known os the order of the Pr'&r'ee dtt 
an hospital was founded by Edward VI. in 1553. It Font, or Brethren of the Bridge, whose duty it was to 
was given over to the city of London to be used as a sec to the erection and repairs of bridges and the esta* 
workhouse for the poor, and a house of correction for blishnient of ferries in, various parts of France aud 
the idle and vagrant. It afterwards came to be used Germany, among whose earliest works arc reckoned 
.;^s»'*'pil«gm<i^'puat8hment. for criminals. As belonging t he bridge of Avignon, over the Rhone, and that of 
to t»e city of London, it is under the control of the Ratisbon. A fresh impulse was given to bridgs-buiM- 
lord mayor, and not under the sheriff. ing in France bv the establishment of the corps of the 

Butui&K, bridj <8ax. brigye; Ger. brucke ). — A struc* Fonts et ChmmJe#, about 1726, who built the Font de 
kttfft pt wood, stone, or iron, thrown across a river, la Concorde at Baris, and many other . notable Lyings*. 

Of any channel in which water flows, for the transit of at Blais, Orleans, and Hanmur, and in various parts of 
passengers and goods from one side to the other, or the country. In England, the first atone bridge built 
over a railway, to carry a roadway above it at a higher was that of Bow, near Stratford, in 1687, followed by 
level* Bridges thrown across a valley for the purpose old London Bridge, in 1176. Old Westminster Bridge* 
called aqueducts (see Aqur- completed in 1750, was one* considered the finest in 
ihftdty, And those /or carrying a railway or roadway the world; but it is surpassed by the new strnptur* 
over .-ft vftlley are called viaducts (ette Viajjuct). Dif* which has been erected in its place. In 1775, Mr. 
ibreft^teems are given to bridges according to ary dif* Pritchard, of Shrewsbury, commenced the ooftstyuc* 
Terence in tbefo or difference of purpose, tiop of cast-iron bridges by putting up ono at C’oal- 

Tboy may bo bro»<lly classified as fixed or movable, brookdale ; and this example of the iplapfation of 
Jimfaff fixed, bridges are the ordinary bridge, the iron-work to the formation of bridges waa toUowCd bf 
fti3*p*ns»fm bridge, th* tubular bridge, the frame Wilson, of Sunderland,' and Telford. Since the C«m« 
bridge, the lattice bridge, and the skew bridge, a mencement of the present century, tb« art of bridge* 

; ';yftj%ty.df';th« ordinary bridge, introduced by modern building has rapidly developed itself uftdmr. ib«'t*i|Utrii* 
CngiheCrS to allow a railway to pass over a road meets -produced bv the in trod action of railways and 
©* riv*x* ftt an angi* othenviso than a right angle, the increased facilities of locomotioti, andthe result j« * 
\-;w^pftt ;? ftlt«ring the direction of either, or placing shown in the new forms of the suspension bridge, th* 
than, parallel tc> the direction wrougM-iron girder bridge, the lattice bridgr^and thft 
.Stopsam- (*ee 8u8FE»aio?r, Tcbui,*«,„.Fram^, tubular bridge, as ©xempUtled in the Men a van d Chelsea 
, Bbtook) ; and, among movable suspension bridges, the High Level ..'Bridge . 

' .'Upating bridge, Jiving bridge, draw, castle, and the Britaniiia^Otmwftr. : ft»4§i||^;iiili«Wftf' ' 


Bftfttinff bridge, ^flying bridge, draw, castle, and the Britaiuiia,0onw»rymtf 6saiftsb tulwWftg 
:;Jyrio«^^»®d, : fttftteg-bri<lg*. (See FtiKRT, Floatiwo bridges, the last named- of which is i^Imft lls 
Bioriili: Military bridges are of Albert Bridge. The brid-g*: <w*r 

. nstnee, wnd • are noticed under Trenton, in America, and ,t?ho 
..(SeerJtotmpn, Mrtmity.) The t*cb- bridge are also magnificent bridge Victdrihi . . : 

with regard to Bridge over the 6t. Lawrence, In Cfthftda, {s tb* i»i*gfe«l 
the arCb will befound under the general descript ion of tubular bridge in the world. Tb#^ ^ 

ji||ips)i'.btit;it must be add«d, tkiit the pf great imm.rtanc* to be '' 

At-M^anMMT AtWnAa/1 at Atth-sii Mnit rlt HKn Kciriua .... ,1 . 1 . , t. ^ .mhm 


fttftftHd:.-** wtter cud Of the bridge, and .commencing th*-con«tratJtiou of A bridg*"- sflftft5,;:. 

• '-tLrtjiifc of tha whole series any piece of water, ftnd--ti»« "tiftfa of tb* 

• those in the bed bridge should depend w**»$y oft fhft ^ f ssnlts dsrifei 
arebss spring, tbs piers; from a careful inquiry into the** points, For instance, 







Bridge 


* stream, ivmn through aflat mm y 

ft* th© m* of a pm JftUWft frtaflft >TOW**$* Wl^' 


fttdddtt Wk -li|(^& 


mwh* mtsAi Jk*ft w» 

mdR» of tty* ©onstn 



K»y 





6 iwi #**?> « 

itmi bride© and m 
a> .©« tS«SfW*Sim4, ft 

lw , t , ri would bft absolutely **ce* 

•aryfor* rapid ***** tapply from ft water, 
ghw wwm mm ** «tt*ut, and flowing 

m*m eta# mm The points, them to bo first 
of waterway that is neees- 
tftnr, and lb* farm that the bridge should take with 
rvfemioo to <#* ©fcftraeter of the stream a he extent 
of waterway tepends on the superficial extent, shape, 

MpA»Wi» cation of the country that fteds the 
Wriw over whtah the bndge m to be thrown Bridges 
built ha flatoouatriea, or ox w river* which flow through 
land* of ft ponpa# or sandy n at ui e, in which the volume 
of watftr passing under is subject to little variation, 
require ftgji MtU* waterwav , while (We which run 
through which fa strep and hilly m character, 
and contain* underlying strata of granite, limestone, 
and slate, or bed® of Umfc cla\ and loam, which will 
Xkit absorb «»y surplus till of raiu, require a waterway 
of eoafilderable extent Thus under the former con* 
diti’ons, the waterway of a bridge would not require a 
gt eater depth than one inch tor every square mile of 
ground that Supplies the mer that passes under it, 
while tat noun tries where the ground is very sUep and 
mountainous, the stral a non absorbent, and the rams 
heavy and frequent, producing sudden floods, a water- 
way equivalent to fem feet and a bait per square mile 
of watershed »Hqi?mle It mu«»f bo rememor red that 
these dimensions firm, the oppo ite extremes of a* 
scale, or the greatest and leuvt depth ni waterway re 
qxured per square tnile, a < rdmg to circumstauus 
and that, ftithnugh a sufh unt am mat of waterway 
wowld bn secured in th <a«»e wlwrn the depth ul 
lowed Is of such narrow lints, l ridges are seldom 
built, qtftttltt flat countn * buch as Holland, with si 
small ftp allowance for depth, or in mountainous and 
billy districts with so much >extiu importance to 
the waterway is the character ol the stream, its ave- 
rage velocity awl Habiltl y to sudden me reuse must be as- 
certain©# before determining the numl er and strength 
of ihft piers to be dated in the bed of the riv r 
2 he piers will naturallv fc nd t diminish tliebree ith 
of c) aim©) through which the water* p m, causing an 

accumuhktioo of the wattr m m< diately ah >ve the . . . „ 

bridge, w&t i* consequence of tbs nu im reuse ot i mental *— Oh* «-Ur, Coldstream, Glasgow, Tewkesbury, 
velocity below Th© fewer the number of puis the and \auxhall Judges, with old Rochester Bridge, 
barter xnaUraftca, particular l v mbnignignvera wmch and the Vale Bo-ial Viaduct th* arches of w two 
flow lit th* rate oi three mil s per hour and upwards j struct urea last named are segment® subtending an 
ns ty the, oft** with nvers that run over shmgly and tangle of 00° A greater extent of span can be ob- 
rocky strata. The required amount of waterway and , tamed in suspension ord tub liar bndj 
the riuracler of th* stream having been aw. ft turned, 


taata w thftm ft* mmVi 

kwm thft ftabi^S thebrift^Tto 

vr«gbt «f the passing fowl *2 iflk 

B*r mum fro* i* nfata far wflb 

WO lbs. for railway bridges; tbe woi.^. 
parts ftr* fraud by calculation* based on j 
surement of the some With regard ft' 
exerted by the strength of the cttyreot * 
piers, it can be calculated by ascertaimftg practical] 
th* mean velocity of the water and theft 
of the end of the pier exposed to itft acti„_. 
should be protected against the rash of the © 
the addition of what are called cutwater*, v*.~~ —>. 
pieces of masonry the horizontal section of Which is an 
equilateral triangle, projecting from th* fttafr ft# tb* 
piers in the form and exercising the ftjutefibtts ft# ft 
wedge, whuh divide the water in its and 

thereby materially U ssen the momehtaftl *wh tabifth 
it conus acam^t them In nomtidal rfrftrft* onttaaten 


need only be placed on thtt side of ^ 

opposed to the direction of the ntrmufl, 
rivers they should be added on both Side*, 
to the form ol the arch to be employed, 
segmental arch is most elegant uiftf 

cularlv a segrmntal arch* which is 

circumference ot a circle, subtending an angle of AP* # 
in which the versed sine is exactly equal to 
of the span In segmental arenes the lateral thrvita Oft 
the abutments is greater than m any other farms mllft 
the vousaoirs forming an arch on this eon|tninink<W(i 
all he out from H e same mould, as well ft* thoeoof fh* 
semicircular nroh, thev can be erected at lesft 
than an elliptic il arch Bat when the eetaiNcrauiar 
foim is used, unless the banks of the river ^VNW# 1 
steep, and the approaches to the bridge are such** to 
warrant its adoption, tht roadway must nccesMirflybie 
kept at a conauierahle height above th* ta«4 *f the 
wat< r, partu. ulatly if the water in the rfrer be mt^-% 
to gn «t increase after heavy rams, as the piers must 
be rai td above the level of the flood-lme. The fol*. 
lowing bridges in various parts ol Great Britain and 
1 reland rvflord good examples of such ronstructioaft 
with elliptical, senm ircular, and segmental ftftdWss* 
Illiptual — Liindon Bridge, Bluickinars Bridge, Wa- 
terloo Bridge and Cimeruk Bridge 
Btr ckport Bridge the Ht val Border Bridge, Berwick, 
ami the D*e, l*ukwo<»d, and Tyne viaducts* &eg- 


th* puTpnsft far which th« bri ige is intended to sr rve, 
and theVrfigbt the piers au l «re hes will have to hour, 
mu t be taken info account as trie form ami method of 
omstrtmtmn to be adopted m buildmg these parts of 
the bndft* mamly depend on these points It is an 
tnvftnftbm rule that th* pieta should n«e at least as 
high, or* little higher, than the lerel aUwinod by th© 
waWft of rise nvar when ftwolh n b% a heavy flood rush* 
iug frutft the Uplands, this wul fflutuiiL)> prevut 
th* wateHT from rising at anv time ns h gli a© the key- 
*Km* ftf the, amb, wiufh wull mate rally nfliit the 
risbiUty of tm bridge Thev must also be t oust ructed 
of a soUdity !u proportion to the t >r< e ol the current, 
and the weight tk*y sustain in * vertical direc- 
tion, *s they are not intended to support th© lateral 
thrust Of theartshes, whuh is gem raliv directed, in the 
case Ol bridges of great With thiough the entire 
series against fa* m >»mv© abut men ta at the vide* 

A A er securing preni^r foundanonft for the abutments 
ftndjplbr*, whida often have to b* mad* of masses of 
* aid masonry Of ftonerst* (*r« Cowcbktu, Cofvkh- 
t> i Hh Wftbfr mft*ft-pfled molosures (nee Bars) sunk far 
Hi taw the Wd of the river, owing to th* nature of th* 

#ml mA the geological formation underneath, the next 
thing wtft be to ofttatttata th* wmght of the passing load, 

th* wrigbt of £b* superincumbent mass between th© — . . 

crowns of thefttebaftnd the roadway, and th* weight ofi Ameucft. viher* timber » cheap 
Sflfl ^ if 


tamed in suspension nrd tub »Jar bridge** ftnd those 
cowatruacd with cast iron girders, Ufan in bridges of 
masonry or brickwork Th* siren of th* bridge at 
Chester winch is W > feet o span, with a rise or versed 
sme t f 42 feet, is perhaps th< largest built of stone m 
tins country In building budge* of stone or brick- 
work t ) t o engineer has to exercise great car* fa the 
construi ti >n o< the centre or wooden framing on which 
the ftich is built (See Cvtnnjvo} The principal 
reqiiii ©meats for ft icntr© srv that it should ba w*U 
braced together with cross timbers, to avoid any dls- 
plafement of the truces laterally, that it should he 
exactly similar m outline to the curve proposed far th* 


intra los, or line formed by the lower ends Of th* tons* 
smrs of wldch th* arch is composed, allowance being 
made ior the compression of th* wooden frame under 
the herivv weight that is to b© piled Upon it. and that 
it should be supported m such a manner that it can be 
easily removed without injury to the arch as soon as 
th* masonry is completed The common plan is to 
support the centring on w«Igt*a, which arc omen out* 
when th* stonework is finished j but the French have 
adopted a plan of resting it on sandbags, which Can b© 
easily removed without causing any riottMson » fh© 
freah masonry, which must be produced, and often 
with serious injury to the woi k. whereth* wedges, are 
struck out by blows of a haritner. Wooden bridges 
are often used instead or *to»* 1 1 ©oentric* such as 
hut Buy m liable 






i the 


hr%«4 

ssmbwii 


re ss 
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SUfcple 88 posmblft 10 

tffc fa to throw the pressure 

. c«* the foundations or supports 
they should be made With due 

' proper balance ot the pressure 

they ore exposed (See Oa»- 
|ron bridges are of various kinds , 

i tuready stated, suspension, laftioe, 

will be describe d under their 
Bridges of metal are liable to 




that erected %Tft%rtdd 

caUetFltafldwas TW» i 
In the ere or iroo-bridf 
markable le»t«i ea we chi 
it at fig 2, Plate XXVI, 
scrtbfd by Mr Telford iti Brett. 
tlapadm — ‘ M lbn bearing-riba ha 
in 1 JO, or nearly one-eighth of < 

pending ribs i hi 14 feet, or abod^ < 

span Dime aie vast iron brace e ft 

__ , _____ _ ties Then are ttt covertng-pUtW*, < 

» „„„„ action undci the infltiem e of h< at length an 1 1 inch in thnkneaft. They 
% allowance can always be mode foi this in 4 me Lea m depth, aud are screwed to| 

# 44 dferetit pal tsof which they arc compost d 1 joint so that by taking the con attire 
[VertBared to throw a straight bridge over a rib* and h mg firmly secured at the . ... 

©At having rtcouise to the support of stiad of a lmd the> compose a strong arch, Vp 
frequently don t m the construction of being rnl> otic rib in the middle of 




, f o wrreraght-irmi girdem When an »nh d j ixilasiie ut tt n* lulling 


|df fioowderable span is made rt iron, cast irfn in teptn u«l I\ imhes i 
Li* iti* capable of resist 


§& 



l he bearing.* ibs are 3tfi roelica 

, m thickness, eaeb^ib being 

resisting great imnprmnu >n )*east m thr»< pieeea only ot about &.) f^b matdtf the 
„ foftcdf re composed ol severd separate cast u i wn ire 1 1 > Jim hi a Fhe principal kmgxpoets are 
..'WCfttftftmrft, which arc put t< g thrr m the i ur lb} l Y li no! tit u ringing plates are eft$h fi fa** 
fiff a augment of a orile tkuthwark J1 m ige Ir >a i un l l m » s tl i k with openings, to aaTOraftodl 
Jt gOed example of a l ridge >t oait ir »n, as tic n n g,lua a„ mat tie abutments aifft 4$ inch** 
4aVaoXk*ll and new H whe^tt r hrHg i and Lam s<j i ir« tie err ngf <*t uprights in the ftmtml 
" J ‘ nisT Plymouth The spWdi l hi idge ver itu i* i i’v Mpiurc, an i those li twin# then* 1 ^ba, m 
elliptical arches, km wn m Jifow < stmin- { * aw. l> <ip M» u tl there arc ttirm * irculsr at^Oft j^WKMfd 
“gftu affords a speemun of the combinatun ol a th i tid (urutd bnoks, a!och preserve mowNrfwe 
apd oasft iron rn bndgi building Vt Watt “p <t pm ! ut they an < uitoalcd by tru^ |3kw» t 
; mte a cectiou >f an nri h f *V a crlo v bridge , i in h m tb il nu* w bn h form the ontmd* faedn^ft 
t finest examples 1 1 astonc brufgt m ctisuutN ' s{ a < f r the »f ntnn uts a w cxcavatcl dbym ta *»* 
itriupture oiinsists * I tins c hpf* n) hi hce r t wl t)i lar i nil r»H* und^r Uie wrw m too 

ffifeer span, aud to feet n»c 1 he j i l * arc l in i ami iho mas mr> was sunk into the ft«*M |M9t of 

$blck, the road tiH fit wide, besides a f xu th io< ! It was built up ihieflvof nuftfft fiWBWWJf* 
_ Jl1l0f4r feet on each sub* The arches and piera am the rest ol rull 1c lam vi-y eJo4e to, CMfular 
Mt Wf large bloiks ot granite with shoit <i u 50 r i t trs ** hti \ hav U» bnc K part foffiits4 111 tbe shape 

’ #r each pier, the haunches, ui is us i»l m of a w< Im pi ntu g to the bank The vwm wails 

MU brwiges bvapandrda or imgitudiiuil walls weir i nvi i U i / »r*t ills to 1 vntvreJlr W bridge, 
yered with flat st >»« a «n l t ltenu ng < ver win h was ton pleli t t h it st of <ia W, ip wee 
the span cri the arch the i»mun<*cr being , vers pirtcer in ns \ thr uoim irk fittmg e » neatl y 
Severed with earth or ^.ravc \ wbu h is alsj c in as i pu i* g hi l arj ur-v At fig 1, Hate XXVt , 
<w#r tfee stoui s covyn«E tie Hpundnis Inc «ve t,m at n i'i - * th new Tt eatmiuatesr Biidgu* 
fttittoes between file wails are caiefuih < It mi. ! > *r< U< i fron h l »»«< M l # gc The Vtew stums 
and pjR^dcd with on this bcliw ir nrdi r t the folul* ai i w »u r H n »l i^otbie grange, to 
iSbem fkont becoming rcccptiM I s Ivvattr which acmrl with the arc-hut tuu f the KoUftee m Pariio^ 
*' injurious to the duisbdity ol the struct me (mtn anlooiiHsts t t\ peuutge jibe first arch 
i apvtntw grant} of the mafemls is such thai »» *a h aid* jm» 5 f< tt n pan wUu a rtie of IB fsefi 
of the gramtf weijthj < iac tly two tons, ofMiom li nils liLuru i t su uri lofi Itet^ wii* jrifye bf 
k ton, and of the earih a ton and an j 17 Itci b mil e« tl i tbit i II > J vt ft iwfb^ydraijriiafi 
ie the wiight of the whole may be ob , ot 1 ) 1cm and the I nun, r enm arc h t ia lj8^ w’W'tm 
' ' span, With a rm of i ) i * t 1 lie low-wafiey Mb ^ ^J9 

ft^t bei >w IrmiU d turn On the Bumy fliwft 
are als two (mudl Inn l hi h» it luoludih# 
a holt 1* ngth of the bn Ik* may be I fbfi 

width ol th< hit nuiduig the paraqfeet <n| jga<*h 
side s h i ite l i tl e t n true! pm of 
m ust r Un ig* Mi l^age avtudi 4 the- uftfi 
Jfcie V piles w t Ir veil at mb rveJft ftf 
centre u icuru t \ iorru the owtwr fWffj 

iron <dnnfchlng vni« n tr »du rd beiwiWtt m 
an mcioMurc, (in j > ;se ground being mwfcd 
within liinbci files were thru dnw»u ‘ 

arfaso imiosid ut mtmaJ* of Ihrwe f«Wl « , , 

foot het th ♦ other from < eulrp to **&%&* 
wn& filled m betwt in them 0« tSrbM ##» filaoed 
two hi vers of fi-unh landkigft ftfid 
upon these the piers were t»udk* «i ftjbg tlfii Bwfwtntfi 
Trmdy dalitm, t> iee*lv« i&# tl 
The headwuy in eeutre opening If 3 
way ne»rh level it waa 

under contract by Mwnc Mwrft fctmty '^r Itoto&m, 4 . 
jB30» rn , but 4 id*trapitt%» &e$m 
took piue it* the spring 3m 
spent upon its eonstraetibn w «Hu of 



annexed atatemeut — 

Cubic ft H 
, Jv ill 
2, ft & 
i,m 
4,^74 
4,976«2,kvtl 
M71 
•nil 

30,li«0«5,771 

, m 

1,1 
mo 
m 
m 

, 142 

«ml fma % consideration of the 
materiida exhibited ni the plate, we 
^-areh terminated where the 
nntors the pier is etjtma- 
fiSwbio feet of grange, 
in topfid numbers 13,^00, and 


t]»0 n*ch stones 
the inverted arch 
gpftttdnl between them 
spandril wails 
Is of bricks , 
otihe brink spandnis 
oovers 

IpiwwukSut 4* ,< « m 

| Sftfit and w rest . » 

t and west ♦. .« . 
drain .« . 





















In feet. 

Spans* 


Mg ■ 

wT..Zi<w. 

1,513 

10,284 

1 

i : ’ ' •:•• 

25 

" " 490 ^ 
460 

830 

Civ. Eng. Journali 1S4S. : v ; - ; ^ 

Tubular Bridges by Dampsey. 

la Construction de Fonts Metalli^ues, 
r Plate X. . ;/ T - 

Hunt's Merch. Mag., Yal. X^XI., p» S04jf 
24 spans are each 242 : 

' suspension imiDGEs, 

'-•>Vsv:-V‘‘'V-rO>fv v ■■ • • • • • - • •• •• •• * • -i': lii.ov 
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h*X» OF BkICGH. 

| Total | v 
length Knan/ 

iafSet. S P anfl * 

Longest 

Span. 

2,204 

1,000 

i 

BhMABKS. , ■ ^ 

-CSttrJr , i®.i?« Bridge 

Cornwell , (proposed to be built 
across the Hudson river, 42 miles 
■■'-A:|fl8!Krelf.Y.-Cify). 

2,499 

1 

1 

Sc. Am., Yol. XX , p. 218. This bridge is 
about a mile below Niagara Falls. 

Journ. Frank. Inst,, Yol, LVIL, p. 166. 


When Built. I 


Span. 




J>otaoi M Oporto 
. Mehai, Bug. ........ 

^John's. nvb. 

Nashville, over C umberiund 

]P4Wtb, <wf«r Banuho 

Niagara Railroad Bridge 
Fribourg, Bwitserland ... 

Lewiston (7 miles}, below Niagara 

iu,^ Danville Railroad 

Bridge, N.Y. City 


.' in Mil,, a foriiflcation intended for 

ibb defence of a bridge, built either to secure the 
wiriwa the sudden attack of au en«iuy, and then 
‘ * an essential portion of the regular works con- 
, , , , ft tar ike defence of any town, or thrown up 

to secure ' the retreat of an army across a river, 
And- to enable a small body of defenders to bold the 
onemyin ohcek until the retreat has been safely 
affected* «nd means have teen taken to destroy the 
bridge by Which the passage has been xuade. The 
^of & bri d^e-Dca d is a breastwork open in 
: ; ^ti0 asaiienfc angle to the attacking force ; 
Sometimes it is formed by bastions regularly connected 
iW.;-'|nr -or by a series of redoubts. The most 

ipbsiDon lor a bridge-head, or lete-du-pont, 
;is. • *>ift4* ; «e)B*rrliy .catted, ' is when the bridge which it is 
.fp'defend is situate at a re-entering bend of tbe 
: *k® river forms an aro, having the chord 
■ 1)1 H on the same side as the bridge-head. 

^^jporary nature, 
iTlfpr the passage of troops and artillery 
er, are of various kinds. The beet are those 
S aid of pontoons and casks (are Pontoon) ; 
rfnahy other sorts, of which the following 


823 

870 

1,0-13 

1,220 

1,600 


Bup. to Weaie’s Bridges, p. 144. 

Chain cable. Mahanb) Civ. Bug., p. 265. 
Sc. Am., June 19th, 1852. 

Destroyed by Hebei General Floyd, Feb., 
mu. Be. Am., March 30th, I860. 

Total leneth, 1,250 foci. J our. Frank. Inst., 
Tol. X VII., 3rd Series, p. 300. 

Jour. Frank. Inst. 

Ibid., Tol. XXIII., 2nd Series, p. 141. 

8c. Ain., June 1st, 1801, Blown down, 
Feb., 186-1, 

Jour. Frank. Inst., Tol. XXXIX., 3rd 
Series, p. 230. 

Proposed, Journal Frank. Tost,. Tol. 
LXXX1V., p. m 



rtofcmm glory :-r-L A bridge of boats, made with 
„de<ikedboata, if' they can be obtained, laid to- 
on which trestles are placed to 
height, that sustain a roadway 
■12. The rope bridge, only used when 
v and the banka steep. 3. The boat. 
» make which gome boats are laid 
riftced across tbe gunwales, which 
‘ ‘ of etout planks. 4. The 

. mbers supported on strong 
kitt . Intervals across the stream, 

‘ ; alun^ the top, and heavy 

sufS wmm&Miirn : : ■ ^ 



, stones attached to tbe bottom. 5. the raft bridge, 
! formed of plants lashed to a frame of timber or trees 
felled on the spot. 6. The pile-and-spar bridge, con- 
sisting of a double row of piles, to which spare are 
lashed that, support timbers laid across them. There 
are also what arc termed flying-bridges. The svrinjj 
flying-bridge consists of one or more boats attached 
to a rope, which is fastened at the other end to a buoy 
iu the middle of the river, or to a stake in cue of Hi 
hanks: the boat is carried across the stream by the 
action of the current, and hauled back to tbeahur* 
from which it started by means of auother rope. The 
trail flying-bridge is a boat or raft attached by ring? 
to a guioe-rope fixed across tbe stream to stakes o® 
either bank, and drawn backwards and forwards, 
Bbibgkitnes, Bjwgitiinb, or B utGisriNKS, 6rid/- 
e-tins.— -A religious order, founded by St. Bridget ol 
Sweden, in 1314, and afterwards continued by t?*b*s V, 
The Hr lit. monastery of the order was erectedatTVad- 
fltena, in East Gothland, and served as the mode! 
for others. Tim order professed great luortifteaiiog 
poverty, and self-denial, ns well as devotioai It spread 
greatly, not only in Sweden, but also in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and other parts of Europe. It wa* sup. 
pressed in Sweden at the Reformation j but there arc 
still establishments of it in Italy, Portugal, ottd ©tbei 
parts. •••:.;• 

B RIDGEWATBE TMUWSBB, 

earl of Bridgewater, by &• yvflL-dii#^ 

1625, directed certain trustees fhereiu named to invesi 
in tbs public funds the sum of ii8,W0 : *»icl sum to be 
at the disposal of the prerideut for the time beiug ol 
the Royal Society of London, to be paid to the pernor 
or persons nominated Jk him, 
to write, print, and publish l.OOO oopies of a work *" Or 
the -Bower, Wisdom, miSyC 
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fested in the Creation/* ft was judged preferable, in 
■ 'place of giving ilia whol* gwiia to pun lakh,#**' one' 
essay, to divide it into, eight e$«al part*, to fee given 
to eight different peraopaforas tounydistmettreatiftes 
on subjects connected with the original theme. The 

authors selected 

to write upon them, were as follows:— 1. The Adapt- 
ation of External Nature to tho Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man, by T. Chalmers, D.D.; 2. Che- 
mistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, 
rortsidered with reference to Natural Theology,, by 
William Brout, M,I>,; 3- On the History, Habits, 
and Instinota of Animala, by the Rev. William Kirby; 
4.. Q» Geology and Mineralogy, by the llev, Wiilium 
Auckland, D.D, ; 6, The Hand, its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design, by Sir Charies 
Bell ; 6, The Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, M.D. ; 7. 
Astronomy and General Physics, considered with 
reference to Natoral Theology, by the Itev. William 
Who well ; ft. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology, by P. M. 
ftoget, M.D. All of these works have since been re- 
printed by Bohn in his Scientific Library. 

BttlRF, fir«<j/*{Lat. brevia, short), in Law, is a concise 
statement of the facts in a cause before a court, and of 
the evidence in support thereof, with observations of 
the attorney or solicitor engaged for the party on whose 
behalf it is prepared, and references to decided cases 
affecting any legal points in dispute. It forms the in- 
siroctioiiB to counsel who has the management of the 
cause on behalf of the client, and it should, aft far as 
possible, develop all that can be collected in favour of 
the opponent, so as to give an opportunity to counsel 
to anticipate what may bo advanced to the prejudice of 
bis client. After delivery of the brief, it is usual to 
have a consultation with counsel, who udviaea with bis 
junior (if one be retained) and the attorney or solicitor, 
and determines on the course to be taken before a jury 
or the court. 

JUukf, in the English Prayer-book, denote* the 
ttovareigu letters patent authorizing a collection for 
h charitable purpose. They arc directed to bo read 
among the notices after tho Niccno Creed. — Ref. 
IIoc»k*a Church Dictionary. 

Brief, Papal, a pontifical letter dispatched from 
the court of Home to princes or other high personages. 
A papal brie£ dill era from a papal bull in being less 
ui’iijlc, and in being always written upon paper sealed | 
wx.;b red wax, with the pope’s private seal, the fisher- 
man's ring ; hence it concludes with Datum Roma, sub J 
itnmlo pheatori * (given at Rome, under the ring of! 
the fisherman). The papal bull, on the other hand, j 
i« always written upon the rough aide of a sheet of] 
parchment, and in ancient Gothic characters. (See 
JUim*, Papal.) The papal brief is issued to decide 
ntfairs of inferior importance to those adjudicated 
upon by the papal bull. 

Brio, or Brigantine, brig (Fr.). in Mar., anamo 
generally applied to a square-rigged inerolmntrnau 
with two musts, though mariners of different countries 

length, and 
* *7 fastened to a 

yard which bangs parallel #© deck; but in a brig, 
the foremost ©ago of the mainsail is fastened in dif- 
rfepent places to hoops which enoircle the mainnjast, 
and isbd* up imd down it as tho sail is hoisted or 
' V 357 ' 7 ■. 


light, flat* open vessel, which o»h ;lm pwmeHe 
by Rails or oars.mmd either for%hiing©*gi*l) 
B&i&im y brig.aid' (Fr.), in 


| army sent into the field. When a hmab^p^ j! ^ 
are stationed in any camp, euch aa the gamp 
shot or the Curragh, they ore 1 “ 

brigades. A brigade varies cousmerably 
strength, as it may include from 
of infantry, or tho same number of nqiiadfdnn nf V : 
cavalry. A brigade of artillery eousifltsoftwo OF th^Mi ■ 
batteries, either of foot or horse artillery* and eight : 
men form, what is culled a brigade of 
Miners, The term Household Brigad4J^i] applied to ' 'V 
tlio household troops, consisting of the £tari^*guiurdl^ 
Life-guards, and Foot-guards. 

Brigade-Major, an officer wlw> is to n 

brigade to perform duties similar to thosol of tho 
jutant of a regiment, and acta as an ’Oi.4#dM»inp'to:'' ^ 
the brigadier-general. He must be a captain or sab* 
altern officer, and is generally selected > 

captains of the regiments fen-ming the ■ 

BRiOADiiiU-GitJfBRAi,, brig-a^ce^i 
in Mil., to the officer Bclccted to .take the com* 


mand of a brigade. The post is generally given to erne 
of the colonels commanding the regiment* Of which 
the brigade is composed. He holds temporary rank 
between a colonel and major-gcneraL 

Brigand. '(See Bandit.) 

Brigandish, brig'-aii'deen (Fr. brigemtin), A OOOfc 
of mail composed of small scales or pieces Of mOtfld > 
sown upon a closely-fitting tunic of hnen or leather, 
ami sometimes covered externally with the same math* . 
rial. It seems to have resembled the tegolated armour 
of the time of Stephen. 

Bright’ 8 Dibkasb, or Granular Disease of the 
Kidneys, brdes, is a particular disease of the kid- 
neys, named after the late Dr. Bright, wbo first 
pointed out its nature and character, It eo&SMrt® 
in a degeneration of the tissues of the kidney* into 
tat, by which their secreting powers are impaired,; and 
the' urea is not sufficiently separated from the blood. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this disease is 
the existence of albumen in the urine, wbieh* though 
not invariably, ia almost always present, and is readily 
detected by its coagulating oh the application of heat. 
Healthy urine contains no albumen, which is the great 
agent in nutrition. It is obtained here at the expense 
of the serum of tho blood, and uo disease so juoaely 
approaches luemorrhage in its power of impoverishing 
the blood and exhaustiug its red particles. Hence 
arises that waxy and leucoplilegwafctc aspect which so 
strongly characterizes this complaint. Patients labour- 
ing under this disease are liable to inflammatory hud 
congestive slates of other important organa; and hence 
coma, convulsions, and apoplexy may occur during its 
progress. The heart, too, may become implicated, and 
dropsy almost always occurs, sooner or Aster. This 
disease may be occasioned by severe cold, repressed 
perspiration, or immoderate use of ardent spirits, and 
it not uncommonly follows scarlet fever. In the treat- 
ment, the secretions of the akin are to he encouraged 
by the use of warm baths and diaphoretics, and, the 
dropsical tendency is to be counteracted, a* far as 
possible, by purgatives and diuretics. Local bleeding 
is frequently beneficial, but general bleeding is to be 
avoided, from the exhausting tendency of the disease- 

Brill, or Pearl, bril (Pteui'onectff* rhtnitbbay; a fish 
resembling tho turbot in shape, but inferior to it both 
as regards size and quality. Th© London roarkofis 
chiefly supplied from the southern coast of Efiriand, 
where the brill is very plentiful. The brill is (Usfcia* 
guished from the turbot uy the perfect smoothness of 
its skin, vjhich is covered with small scales, and marked 
with yellowish or rufous spots. A* is the <?s»® with 
the turbot, the lateral line first describes *o arc oyer 
the pectoral fins, and then runs straight to Mai. 
The brill very seldom attain* an equal weight, 
turbot, rarely going beyond? lb, Jft is found both tti 
deep water, as well as in sandy beys. The sole dad 
tli* flounder belong to the same family as this bri«v 
: ' Brilliant, briV-yitnt ( 
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te 4iw di»mond wh«gb eut ft the following manner:— 
The principal face, which la c&lkd the table, is sur- 
rounded by * fringe composed of a number of facets, 
whteh IkdU tfepfct 'jii abate the bezel when set. 

the proportion for teedepthteoedd be half the breadth 
of the stone, terminated with asmall face parallel to 
the table, ifid WRuetsted withtho surface by elongated 
facets. As the octahedron is the most Common na- 
tural form of the stone, and the brilliant cut is by far 
the moat advantageous in point of effect, brides being 
tltc form that oan be adopted, it is 

g^fl^prafonred. (See Dumojtd.) 

Bbimetoite, (See Sulvuuu.) 

./llMjre, fain* (Sax. 6fpns), water saturated or 
|pg%ty impregnated with common salt. Urine is either 
nirtund. as wheii it flovv s from brine-springs, or artifi- 
• tetate it ia formed by dissolving Bait in water. 
'Sri&e-aprittgs are fountains whioh flow with salt water 
instead of fresh. There are several of them in dif- 
fcrenfcpartsoPKnglaud. 

BsuriLKa, hrw'-sW* (Sax. bri*th), are the long, stiff, 
coarse hairs taken from the hog, and are principally 
Wed in brush-making. They are mostly imported from 
Kuseia and Poland to the amount of S,0tW>,tX»0 lbs. 
weight annual U\ They are separated into different 
qualities and colours by children, the whitest being 
technically termed lilies t the rest black, yellow, or 
grey, a» the case may be. 

Beixtol Diamonds, bris'-tol, email brilliant hex- 
*gonal crystals of white quartz, found in the limcstoue 
at Clifton, near Bristol. 

Bbisuee, Ire-zvor' (Fr, briger, to break K in Mil., 

I m egression applied to any part of a parapet or vum- 
part which is Constructed 'in a direction different to 
tl^tpsaxi of the fortification of which it forms a eon- 
tinuona portion. In field-works {.he terra hrigure is 
applied to the face# of a star fort, or those of auy line 
of defensive works consisting of a series of re-entering 
i«id salientangles. . 

Baj.TA.TtNU Metal, brit-l&n'-ij d, an alloy of tin, 
lead, antimony, ami brass, in very varying propor- 
tions, some makers using equal pans ot these uu-ials, 
while others use an excess of tin amounting to 74 per 
cent, of the whole. Britannia metal i» much used for 
dpoons. teapots, &e. &c., on account of the ease with 
Which it may be worked and polished. 

BaiTANSfiA TmttLAa Bbihgk, a bridge built bv 
Abe directors of the Chester and Holyhead railway, 
over the Meuai Strait, to connect the Island of Angle* 
Wey by railway with the main land, and admit of the 
transit of passengers and mails to Holyhead, en rente 
jceiaitd, without interruption. It was designed by 
llir. Robert Stephenson and Mr. Fairbairn, the cele- 
brated engineers (*re vol. 1. of this work), in 1815, and 
W remarkable for being the first tubular bridge ever 
erected. Four important requisites have been satisfied 
ia the construe tion of this and other bridges on the 
.same principle, — strength, lightness, a Bpan of conside- 
rable extant without the support of arches, and non* 
interference with the navigation of the waters over 
which they are thrown. (See Tubular Bkiugk.) 
The building was commenced in 18115, and the structure 
completely finished in 1850, one line of tubes being 
thrown open for traffic in the month of March in that 
year, ana the other in August. The entire length of 
Ibe bridge i# about .1,846 feet ; but the tubes extend to 
w distance of about. 1,512 feet from end to end. The 
bridge oj^ghtts of a double line of tubes, each formed 
offourlMjpde pieces of tubing, supported on three 
-te l # r e J | Pte R-^ive masonry ami two abutments, one 
AsKsey side, the ot her on the Caernarvon side 
The principal or central support, called 
jjfc fra - Britannia To 1 er, is built on a rock which rises 
Above thetevel of the water in the middle of the strait, 
ifcit udfogether 181 feet m height, the height of the roa* 
aotey Gib which the tribe rests being 104- feet above high 
Thwsuppvwtehetweeiaheoeidral toweraud 
the abutments are built, near the shore on cither side.. 

; SS wre about 173 fee t in height . The span between 
te«®r^nm» Tuw and the tower on the Caernarvon 
. V '33 w''|b 45fl feet 8 inches^and betweon this tower and 
th« abutmwt 230 fort ;* hil 0 the Bpan between the 
mid the tower on the Anglesey side is 
»»<* between this tower and the ahtifc* 
medt £3dteet* The tubes stretching from tower ‘to 
; ■: ' 359 
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tower arc twelve feet longer than thc apaft at citM 
end, and considerably more attb* abutments; they 
rat on bed-plates, which move on rollers and taft of 
cast worn to admit of the expansion and oontrsekten of 
the metal of which the tubes we composed, under Hie 
influence ofheat and cold. The tube is liteh^-mthe 
centre than at either end, the top being in the ftwm of 
a parabolic curve ; the height externally in the middle 
is 30 feet, and at either end 22 feet » inches ; internally 
it is 26 feet high in the centre, andlS feet f inches at 
the extremities, the thickness of the walls being 2foet ; 
the width of the interior ol’ the tubes is 13 feet $ mefces, 
and is the Bam© throughout. The iron of which the 
tubes arc made, exclusive of more thantwo millions of 
rivets used to fasten the plates and girders together, 
weighs 10,560 tons, of which 0,360 are wrought iron j 
1,015, cast-iron girders and plates ; and 176, railway 
beds and rails. There are nearly 1,600,<X>0 cubic feet 
of masonry in the towers nnd anuUnents. The long 
tubes, spanning the water from tower to tower, weiM* 
built on shore, and floated off on pontoons; they wero 
then gradually and successfully raised to their present 
position by enormous hydraulic pressure, an achieve- 
ment which is regarded as one of the most remarkable 
engineering operations of modern times, 'The entir© 
cost of the structure was about £600,000. 

British A hut. (See Abmt.) 

Britisii Association fob the Apvawcekxnt ov 
Science, vs tin association of men of science, which 
meets annually in one of the larger towns of the 
United Kingdom, and has for its object ** to pi*e a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to 
scientific inqtftry, — to promote the interoourtie of those 
who cultivate science in different parts of the British 
empire with one another and with foreign philoso- 
phers, — to obtain a more general attention to the ob- 
jects of science, and a removal of any disadvantages of 
a public kind which imped© its progress." It is divided 
into several sections, each of which has a president, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, and council. The sections 
are ns follow s:~- A. Mfltbcumtics ami Physics; Jl. 
Chemistry and Mineraiogy , including their applications 
to Agriculture ami the Arts ; C. Geology ; D. ^oology 
and Botany, including Physiology sub- section D. 
Physiological Science } E. Geography and Ethnology : 

F. .Economic Science and Statistics j G. Mmdiieipical • 
Science. Life members nay, on admission, £10; an- 
nual subscribers pay £2 for first year, and £1 every 
subsequent year ; and associates pay £f for admission 
to the meetings*, &c. Life members and an nutd sub- 
sefibers arc entitled to a copy of the reports grati*. 
The association originated in u general feeling of the 
low stale of scipir © in England, and the first meeting, 
which was held at York in 1831, was brought about 
mainly through the iiiatrumentality of -Sir David Brow- • 
ster. Large sums are annually expended by the as- 
sociation in grants to individuals to enable them to 
prosecute scientific inquiries in particular directions. 

British G cm. —British gum, or dextrin©, ha it ia 
usually called, from the property possessed by it- of 
rotating it ray of polarized light to the right, is aintply 
torrefied at arch. To prepare it, it is only necessary to 
heat starch to a temperat ure of 30(F, until it assume# 
a buff colour. Starch consists of a soluble substance 
contained in an insoluble envelope* By exposing it to 
heat , the eiirchipe is broken, and the .soluble jnaiteif t* 
set free. (See Starch,) It is much used bvoaheo* 
printers and dyers for thickening dyes and stiffening 
fabrics. . . / 

Bftmxn Museum;.— This great national institution 
owes its foundation to the will of Sir Hans Sloan©, who, 
during a long ami successful career as a physician in 
London, had accumulst cd, in a*ldition te a oonsiderttbla 
library of hooka and MSS., the largest ^ oolfeotfen of ob- 
jects of natural history and work* of art of his tuna, 
riese he directed, on his death, which took ploee in 
1763, to be offered to the British governroenfc for 
£20,01 K>, which he believed to be not onedVmtth of their 
value. Fortunately, the offhT was at once accepted. 
The act 26 Geo. II. o. 22, which authorized their pur- 
chase, direct ed the purchase also of the Hamian col- 
lection of MSS. for £10,(KKh and enacted that th© Cot- 
tonian library, which had Win gnvnni* 

merit for puhUo use in the reign of ^ Wiiliara H.1^ shnidd* ’ 
with these, form one general eoMeetion. Thii aot $* ': 
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invtfed, that for th ese purpose® the sura of £100*006 be apartments ontbeupper flow, wM* ' 

rwn*& by meansof lottery, leaving sufficient funds sums, and widl«dAt>t«i:fijr v te 
nullable for the po^iaMi «nd Htting up of premia©© present, ArchitectumBy.^ no 

^ ,-r*Mhr W : ,0»Mk« . wa ^ cwj«i a permanent ar* fitted uj> With glass cases against the mM. wfij : 
trveome. In tbaspring of 1754, the mansion in Great table-cases in the centre, for the eqdiibitlon c^ H# v 
Street, then known as Montamie House, was different objects. They are also lighted 'fte^afesei?^ 
purchased as a repository for the whole, and between an arrangement which, while it affords more tfaS^attae^ 
1758 and 1750 the different collections were removed for t he exhibition of the objects, 
into it, Trustees were appointed, and the new insti- their being seen to greater • advantage. • flush yfcirfl#? 
ttttion received the name of the British Museum. It great edifice plannetf by Sir Robert Smirke, which, at 
was first opened for public inspection on the 15th the time of it* being finished, was regarded as *1# 
January, 173D. A nucleus hating been formed, the of the non-eoelesiastical buildings in the metropolis? 
museum rapidly inorwaeed, and it became evident that but before it had reached completion It was found to 
additional accommodation would be necessary. The be insufficient for the rapidly-increasing wants of the 
arrival of the Egyptian antiquities from Alexandria in museum. A gallery, or saloon, for the Elgin marblea 
1801, and the purchase of the Townlev marbles in 1805, was constructed to the west of the western range, and 
rendered additional accommodation indispensable, anti further accommodation for the library was oStaiuej • 
tt gallery, adequate for both, was completed in 1807. by building what is called " the arch-room,” an addi- 
The donation by bi» majesty George IV . of the librsrv fcion to the western side of the northemwiug. Various 
of his father, Georg© III., in 182.'), led to active steps other additions have since been made, the most impor- 
being taken tor the erection of an entirely new museum, tant of which is the new Reading-room, of which w is 
plans of which were ordered by the government to be scarcely possible to speak in too high terms of fldmifA* 
prepared. Sir Itonert Btnirke was accordingly cm- lion. It occupies the quadrangular space in the centre 
ployed to prepare the plans, and in 1828 the eastern of the building, and is connected with the eshflace* 
wing of the present building was finished and occupied hail by a long passage. At least thirty feet of the cjuad- 
by the Royal library. The other portions of the new rungle arc left all round, to give air and light to the 
building were gradually proceeded with, aiut in 1817 surrounding buildings. The plan of tho new reidlng^ 
the northern, southern, and wen torn wings were room wus suggested by Mr. Tanizji, the present prin« 
finished. The style of architecture adopted is the cipal librarian, and was carried out by Mr. Sidney 
Grecian Ionic. The principal front of the building is 8 in irke, brother of the architect of the main building, 
towards the south, lacing Great Bussell Street. It The tirst parliamentary grant for its constrdctson wa* 
consists of a great central portico, with an advancing voted in 1851, and it was opened in 1837, the entire 
wing on either side, giving h> the entire front an ex. cost., including the fittings and furniture, amounting to 
rent of 370 feet, the whole of which is surrounded by about £150, WO. It is circular in form, and is con* 
a colonnade consisting of 4% massive columns. The strutted priucipal.lv of iron, being covered by a magtti* 
columns are five feet in diameter at their base and fieent dome, the largest, with duo exception, in the 
45 feet high ; Vi stone steps, 120 feet in length, leading world. The diameter of the floor is 140 feet, and ibn. 
up to tlv v portico. In the pediment are groups of height from the floor to the top of the dome is 108 
allegorical figures by Sir Richard Westmacoit, repre- feet. The dome exceeds in diameter either that of 8t. 
sooting the progress of civilization. On either aide Paul’s or of St. Peter's at Rome, and is only surpassed 
of the Museum there is a semi-detached bouse, con- by that, of the Pantheon a* Rome, which has a utarrte- 
tatning t he residences of the chief officers of the ter of 112 feet, it iu, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
establishment , giving an additional length of 2vK>foet archit ect did not enlarge its dimensions by a low feet, 
to the front, and making its ent ire length f>70 feet. The so as to render it. indisputably the largest dome) in the 
building, on its southern and eastern face, is inclosed world. The room is lighted from above by a range of 
by a renaissance iron railing, painted in imitation of 20 windows, 27 foot high and 12 feet wide, running, 
bronze, and terminated by gilt, spear-heads. An outer round the dome, and by a lantern-light, 40 foet in 
iron barrier runs the entire length of t ho front of the diameter at the top. The walls arc lined with books 
building. The building, as erected by Sir Robert to the height -of 25 foet, accessible either from the floor 
Sinirke, con-d-d ed of four ranges of apartments, — east, or from two. rows of galleries, which run round the 
west, north, and south, and inclosed a large open apartment. The books accessible from the floor arc 
quadrangle in the centre. The southern range con- chiefly books of reference for the use of the readers, 
tains the great entranced; all and staircase. The en- who may consult them without applying to any of tire 
■ trance- hall is 62 foet by 51, ami 31 foot high, and is attendants. About 20,000 volumes areinthis way at the .* 
ornamented by four marble statues. — Chant rey’s Sir service of the readers. Should a reader require any other 
•Joseph Banka, Ronbilliac’s SlmUspcre, Nolfokens book in the library, he has only to copy out ita title and 
bust of Townlev , and Wcatmacott a Mrs. Hamer. To number from the catalogue, adding the date, bis own 
the west of tho hall is t he principal staircase, leading to name, aud t he number of hi« seat, on a ticket provided 
the galleries; the centre flight is 17 leet wide, flanked for the purpose, and in a abort time the volume or 
by two pedeatftls of grey Aberdeen granite intended volumes are placed noialessly at hta aide. Each reader 
to receive colossal sculptures, On tho first landing has a table four feet three inches long, carefully marked 
are pedestals and curved vases of Huddleston© atone, oft’, and fitted up with every convenience for reading 
To the east of the hall in the southern range, on the am! writing; and there is aceonunodatipu for about i.-flOOt-;" 
lower floor, is a room containing the Grenville libnuv ; readers. Even this large number of seats is becottting 
aud to ••■the west a saloon, containing antiquities. The too small for those that seek to avail thinuaclvea of the 
eastern mnge, besides some apartmenta appropriated use of the room, and of late numbers have had, ou 
to lias a magnificent apartment , 3»H> feet long particular occasions, more especially on the Saturday 

and 40 wide, containing the Royal library. The north- afternoons, to go away disappointed, the scats being 
cm range of apartments is allotted to the general all occupied. Those who have occasion frequently to 
lilwary, ono of the rooms, the “main library/' being avail themselves of the reading-room and library are 
84 f eet by 80, and having a striking appearance. The best able to estimate the value of the boon which they 
western range haa one magnificent apartment, 300 feet enjoy ; and much praise is due to Mr. Panfexi, who 
in length, containing Egyptian and other sculpture, not only conceived the original design, but constantly 
The whole of this extent of building on the lower or superintended the progress of the work, frequently 
priucipol floor is o? the height of 31 feet, and lighted suggesting improvements and alterations as it went 
by large window®, which are at the height of nearly ou. Notwithstanding the great additions made to 
14 feet from the floor. Ascending the grand staircase the Museum, a strong demand still exists for tnotw 
w« i reach the upper floor, containing antiquities and space. Various schemes have been proposed for ob- 
naturol history collections. The division of the south- vmtiwg this difficulty, either by the extension of the 
ern range, to the west Of the staircase, is occupied by present building, or bv removing some part of the col* 
antiquities, while botany occupies the division to the lections to another locality. One of the proposals « 
east. The western range is aJ»<*ooeupi©d by antiqui- the removal of the natural .history collections to 
ties j the northern partly by mineralogical specimens Kensington, to a building to be erected there for 
and partly by zoological olrjecta, the latt<«r also occu- that purpose ,* and this scheme i* very likely fo b®: 
pyittg tho whole of the eastern range. The ranges of carried out. CWeaft.—At first the Muaewa com© 
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prised three departments oajy, —printed book*, inanu* 
auripte, and natural history, the lost Including anti* 
qurties, works of art, &e. From time to time the number 
haa been increaaea, to that now there are eight de- 
partments; via., printed books, manuscripts, prints 
and drawings, antiquities, analogy, botany, geology, 
nn aerology, Over each of these departments is a 
chief officer, called a keeper : those of natural his- 
tory haring also a superior officer, called a superin- 
tendent. The Printed Boole Department . — The ori- 
ginal bequest of Sir Hang Sloane, amounting to about 
50,000 volumes, soon received a valuable addition in 
?. ' :#!»« .'qtatorsurr* . whi cli .had been accumulated by 
the sovereigns of England from the time of Henry Til, 
downwards. This library was presented to the Mm* 
by George II. in 1767. The collection itself 
; vraa not large, ntnnbering only some 10,500 volumes; 
but it was valuable, as comprising the libraries of 
aouic eminent individuals, as Archbishop Cranmer 
ttnd Isaac Casaubon. At this time it also received the 
right to a copy of every work entered at Stationers' 
Hall. In 1703 it received from George IIT. a valuable 
collection of pamphlets relating to the civil wars of 
England between 10-40 and 1600, made by George 
Thomason, a bookseller of the time in St, Pan)’* Ch urch- 
yard. In 1833 tho splendid library of George III., col- 
lected during his long reign, at an expense of about 
£150,000, was presented to the Museum by George IV. 
The most important of the recent additions was that 
bequeathed by the Right Hon* Thomas Grenville, in 
1$4$, consisting of 20,340 volumes, collected at an 
expense of upwards of £34,000. Besides bequests and 
donations, the library has been largely increased by 
purchases, And is now one of tho largest collections of 
books in the world, being estimated to contain (1862) 
upwards 01600,000 vol umes . . Man necript Depa rtment . — 
The history of the manuscript department in general 
resembles that of the printed hooka, though its growth 
has been much less considerable. The Cottonian, 
Sloane an, and Harleinn collections formed the nucleus 
of ibis department. The Cottonian collection, made by 
Sir Robert Cotton, who died in 1831, is particularly 
rich in Anglo-Saxon MSS. and documents referring to 
the early history of Britain. Many uf the works for- 
merly belonged to monastic libraries. The Sloanean 
collection consists of 4,100 volumes, relating chiefly to 
medical and natural-history subjects. The Harlcian 
collection is of a very miscellaneous character, in- 
v^lluding early civil and ecclesiastical records, MSS. of 
the ancient classics, illuminated missals, and poems, 
essays, ballads, plays, “ in almost every modern lun- 
gtjage." It consists of about 7,600 volumes, besides 
. 14^)00 original rolls, charters, deeds, and other legal 
documents. In 1757 another collection was added, — that 
' of the MBS. of the Royal library of England, com* 
prising about 1,050 volumes, many of which were ob- 
tained from the monasteries on their destruction. One 
of the most valuable documents of this collection is 
tbq Codex Alexandrinm. {See Alexandria* Manu- 
I SCRIPT.) The Lansdowne collection of 1,245 volumes 
was purchased in 3805, and the Hargrave collection, 
ehiefly connected with law, in 1813. The Burney col- 
lects of 520 volumes is chiefly noted for its copies of 
the ancient classics. The Royal library of George III. 

' brought with it about 440 volumes of MSS. Francis 
Henry Egerton, the last earl of Bridgewater, be- 
queathed to the Museum 67 MSS., together with 
£5,00Cr and £7,000; the interest of the former sum t-o 
fee spent in adding to the Egert on collection, and that 
Of the latter to pay the salary of an Egerton librarian. 
Iud.835 tfaeArtindel collection, comprising 800 volumes, 
obtained from the Royal Society. It is particu- 
larly rich in works bearing upon the early History of 
•^’:^iJ^ 0 -,|)iceiplC and language of this country, and contain? 
a large assemblage of books of civil and canon law. 

principal collections in this department; 
th«^ are numerous others obtained cither as dona- 
tion* or by purchase, and containing many works of 
iub^est and value. The Department of Print * and 
comprises those beq u eat, he d by the Rev. C. M . 
Crochemde, in 1790 ; by Mr. Richard Payne- Knight, in 
1824* the Sheepshanks Collection of Hutch etchings, 
podM u 1836; and numerous smaller collections, 
obtained bf gilt or by purchase. Latteriy this depurt- 
|||nt has Wea increasing as rapidly as any m the 
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Museum. Of the Italian school, there ab original 
drawings by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Paul Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, and 
others. The German school contains drawings of Peter 
Viaoher, Albert Hurer, Hans Holbein, and others. 
The Hutch school is represented by one or two superb 
drawings by Rdoensj also numerous sjrecinHms ofTau 
I) vole, Rembrandt, Ostade, Teniers, Paul Potter, and 
A! Ouvp. The French school is represented by nume- 
rous drawings by Claude Lorraine and others; and 
the Spanish by some of Murillo* and others of less 
note. Among the engravings are a number of 
mens of the Italian school, including works by Botti- 
celli, Leonardo da Vinci, Raimondi, and others. Of 
the German school there are specimens of Lucas 
Cranach, Martin Sehongauer, Albert Purer, and 
others. The Hutch school is represented by eoerav* 
ings by Lucas van Lovden, Vun Dyck, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, Ostade, &c. -Phis department contains, elm, 
an extensive and valuable collection of works in niello, 
and of sulphur casts. The Department qf A»tiqultiea,~~ 
The collection of antiquities, which was at. first 80 
small as to be regarded merely as an appendage to 
natural history, now occupies more space than any 
other department except the library. It i# divided into 
two classes ; the one consisting of sculptures, including 
inscriptions and architectural remains, the other tho 
smaller remains, of whatever nation or period, as vases, 
terra-cottas, bronzes, coins, medals, domestic -utensils* 
ornaments, &e. Tho first considerable addition to this 
department was made by the purebaseof the collection 
of Greek and Homan 'antiquities made by Sir W* 
Hamilton. The Egyptian antiquities brought. Prom 
Alexandria in 1801, and t he Towuley marbles purchased 
in 1805, added largely to the collection; and in 1807 
the antiquities were made a distinct department. In 
1815 an extensive series of sculptures, the frieze of tho 
temple of Apollo Ppleuriue (or the deliverer), near 
Phigalia, in Arcadia, was purchased by the Prince- 
Regent, and ordered to be deposited in the Museum. 
To these were added, in 1816, the Elgin collec- 
tion, consisting chiefly of excellent sculptures from 
Athens, purchased by government from the earl 
of Elgin tor £33,000. Since that time numerous ad- 
dition* have been made to this department, par- 
ticularly in the Assyrian antiquities obtained by 
Mr. Lavard and others, and the sculptures anil 
other antiquities obtained from tho mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. The sculptures are on the ground 
floor, and consist of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and 
Roman remains. The Egyptian sculptures lire of ba- 
salt and granite, and some of them date from 2/KKt 
years before Christ. They represent human and alle- 
gorical figures, usually of colossal size, and inscribed 
with hieroglyphics. The smaller Egyptian remains 
are in a gallery on a Vie upper floor. The Assyrian 
antiquities were obtained by a series of excavations 
conducted bv Mr. Layard during 1817-50, and more 
recently by Messrs, ltassum and Lofius, at Jfimroud, 
Kovanjik, Koran bad, Ao. The monuments consist 
chiefly of slabs sculptured in Blight relief, exhibiting 
warlike encounters, triumphal marches, Ac., and fre- 
quently covered with cuneiform character* (which 
see). These monuments are exhibited in a suite of 
three long narrow rooms, recently erected, together 
with a large apartment on the basement.. The Grecian 
antiquities are contained in three apartment* communi- 
cating with the Egyptian 'gallery, known Os' the Xyrion, 
Elgin , and Rhigalian galleries, * The Lycian apartment 
contains sculptures brought from Lypin, 1842*46, by 
Sir O. Fellowes, and ranging in date from the sub- 
jugation of the country by the Persians, n.o. 545, to 
the period of the Byzantine empire. The Elgin ami 
the Phigalian galleries are so called from containing the 
Elgin Hud Phigaban marbles, which constitute the most 
important part of their contents. The collection of 
Roman antiquities embrace* an mtereetingl aerie*' of 
busts of varion* dates, arranged in chronological 
order, running down one side of the gallery ; while, m 
thA other, are mosaics and other remain* aiacovereu in 
this country, fu the Graoo- Roman saloon ate an- 
tiquities found in Italy, but which bear unmistakable 
evidence of Greek origin. Among the smaller col- 
lection* it that of vase*, comprising numerous opeoi- 
men* of Pbomleian, F.trutcan, Greek, and Roman 








workmanship. The bronze# are humorous, comprising to 4; and during the month* of March, April, Septota- 
is g«**t variety of articles of Greek, Etruscan, and «er, und October, from 10 to 4 ^ o'clock, ^ 

Homan manufacture. The British and Mediaeval col* mated expenditure for the year 1809-70 was 
lotion illustrates the condition of the arts in our own rix., -Salaries and wages, £50,485; rent, £^0| rat^ 
country, from the time'' when arrow- and spear-heads and taxes, £630 j fuel and light, £1,300; stationery, 
Here made of Hint, through the A#iglo-Saxon and £300; purchases and acquisitions, £23,330; bookbiad- 
>'orroan periods, down to the Middle Ages, when tug, Ac., .£10,910; printing catalogues, &c., £4,480$ 
work* of art were produced which excite wonder and buildings, renairs, Ac. , £ 1(1,33 1 ; furniture and fittings^ 
admiration oven in the present day. The Ethno- £8,181; incidental expenses, £1,020. The ©xphadifcaeS 
.graphical coUecrion embraces articles now, or for- of the financial year 1809-70 was £13,823 hr c*oisg|.-> 
marly, in use among nations other than European, of the preceding year. : v*';'. 

Connected with the Antiquity department is the ool- British Navy. (Sen Mlxt.) 

lection of coins and medals, which is very rich and Britti/bnrhs, brit'-tU wen# (Ang.-Sax.)* a prflpe*fy 
valuable. They are arranged into ancient, mediaeval, possessed by some bodies, which, although solid, have 
.modern, and oriental, and are kept in one room, called their component particles so arranged, that the cohesive 
the “ Medal-room,” no space having yd, been found force which holds them together u overcome by cora- 
for exhibiting any of them to the public. Of the paratively small mechanical force. They can easily be 
Zoological department it is almost .impossible to suv reduced to powder. Brittleness is the reverse of mal- 
ai. 1 T thing without being led into details, which our limits lcuhility ; as an instance, lead is malleable and glass is 
strictly forbid. -According to the statement submitted brittle. 

to her Majesty's commissioners of inquiry in 1849 by Brittlewobts. (Seel) iatouaCIUR.} 

Dr. Gray, after risking t he continental collections, he Bkxza, hri'-zd (Gr. brizo % I nod, on account of the 
“believes that the Museum collections of mammalia, qpaking character of tlie spikelets), in Bot., a gen. of 
birds, shells, and lepidoptcroua insect s, arc much more grasses, commonly known as Quaking-grass, or Maiden- 
extensive than any other public collection, and supe- \ hair. Two species are natives of Britain, the I?. major 
riorJto all the public collections together. This is cer- ] and minor. Their dense clusters of flowers hang upon 
taittfy the case with the first and last-mentioned groups, ! the -ends of very delicate filamentous pedundea,form- 
and bo believes also with th© other two. The collec- 1 ling elegant panicles, which shojee with the slightest 
tious of reptiles, fish, atui Crustacea, are second oniy breath of air. 

to those at Paris, if at all below them/’ but “the Bimzi’RE, bris'-vr* (Fr. brixer, to break), anexpres- 
Museum collection in each of these classes coutuins sion iu Her., used in reference to any charge that lain 
many species which the Paris collection wants.. The a broken condition, or bruised. The terms briz4 and 
Museum collection of insects, taken a a a whole, is much iri** 5 are used synonymously. 

larger and better arranged than that of Bari\. . . . The Broach, or ll hocus, broche (Fr. broche, a spit), a 
collections of corals, sea-eggs, and starfishes, are very name given in Arch, to a small steeple or spire that 
large, far larger than those of all the of her European is built on the top of a tower, rising immediately on 
collections together.’' Since that time the various the summit of its walls, without being surrounded at 
collections have been largely increa.s/*ii. The Botanical the base by » parapet or battlements. 
mlUction is very extensive. The nucleus of this de- Broad Arrow, broad-dr* - to, in Her. , a charge repre* 

I 'Hument was formed by the herbarium collected by smiting an old-fashioned arrow-head, consisting of ft 
Sir liana Sloam*, bound iti 202 volumes, and comprising hollow central spike from which aide-pieces diverge in 
about 8, tKSO specimens collected in Jamaica ami else- the form of the letter V, the outer edges of which are 
Where. In 1827 it received, as an addition, the mag- perfectly straight, and the inner engrailed. In heraldic 
i *ifieent collection of Sir Joseph Bunks, nt one time phraseology, the broad arrow is commonly called a 
'the most valuable assemblage or dried plants in Europe. Pheon. 

Since that time the additions 4o this department have Broad Arrow, in Mar., a mark formed by three 
been numerous, so that it now contains upwards of lines broader at one end than the other, meeting 
oOjOOO tpeciea of plants, and in point of value to the together in a point. It is slumped or cut on all Umber 
botanist is second to no other collection iu the world, or metal used in her Majesty’s dockyards, and Oh sitt 
Muce 1868 a portion of this collection has been ex- naval stores that will bear incision or impress, belong- 
lubited to the public. The Geological or Palttonto/wical iug to the crown, that they may be identified u stolen. 
'department contains an extensive series of fossil re- Sails and ropes are marked by the intermix- 
mains of plants and animals from the various fossilile- tureof a coloured thread or yarn. Thread of 
rous strata. It lias been mostly formed within the last, a different colour is used in each of her Ma- 
quartcr of a century, the first great contribution to it jesty’s dockyards; so that an y storekeeper _ 
being the celebrated collect ion of Dr. Mstntell, in 1839. cun not only tell that the material is the pro- 
It has since received large additions. The fossils and perty of government, but also say in what ■ - • * 

mineral* together occupy six rooms of the north gallery dockyard it was made. It is unlawful for any one to have 
of the Museum, the fossils being mostly disposed in stores bearing the broad arrow', or any other govern- 
walbcusea around the rooms, and the minerals in table- ment mark,, in his possession; and an act was passed 
cases in the centre. The mineralogicai collection, in 1098 by which a ilnc of £200 and costs is indicted oh 
which is large ami is rapidly increasing, is arranged any one on whose premises property so marked may 
"according- to a chemical classification, which, however, be* found. 

w not fully up to the present state of the science, ami Broadside, broad tide (Ang.-Sax.), m Mar., la 
a re- arrangement is in contemplation. The manage- precisely the same as would be called by soldiers a 
went of the Museum is vested in a body of trustees volley, i.s., .the discharging of the whole of thegunecon- 
- amounting to 'forty-nine in number. The three principal tained in one side of a ship at the same moment, 
trustees arc the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord The weight of shot and shell that can be delivered by 
Chancellor, and the speaker of the House ot Commons, the broadside of a line-of-batUe ship is very great ; 
fu whom is vested the patronage to the various offices, the Duke of Wellington^ of 131 guns, can fire off at 
except that of principal librarian. There a re twenty-two one broadside a weight of metal amounting to 2,400 lbs. 
other official trustees; nine are representatives of the TV hen a vessel is pressed down ou one aide in tbs 
families of distinguished donors ; and lit Icon are elected water by the wind, she is said to be on her broadside, 
by the other trust eca. At first, the admission to the Broad-sword, broad* -«ord, a sword with a broad 
M useum was by mentis of printed tickets after written blade, designed chiefly for cutting, but capable at 
application ; and the visitors were hurried through the being used, like the rapier, for thrusting. 'When made 
Several departments by attendants, not more than forty- so as to be employed in the latter way, an well as for 
five Visitors being admitted per day. From time to time cutting, it is called a sabre, and forms one of the 
anorg liberal measures have been adopted, and now all weapons of the English and continental cavalry sol- 
vvbo present themselves are freely admitted. The dier. The modern representatives of the old English 
M useum is open daily during Easi er, Whitsun, and broad -sword is the claymore, with which the Highland 
Christinas weeks, and on Mondays, Wednesdays, aud regiments in the EnglWh“ervice are still armed. The 
Fridays,, in every other week, except the first week of Englivh became more and mere skilful in the use Oiftbe 
January, of Mmv, and of September, when it is closed, broad-sword, according as the wearing of suits of h^»l 
lii uiuumer, it is open from 10 to (I, in winter from 10 began to grow out. It was a nonunion weapon itt th* 
•01 M3. 
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di^s of Qu^u Elizabeth, « $w»Bb -bucklers," 

of that period achieved on unenviable 
notoriety for tlmir skfllm it. The buokler, or shield, a 
very ancient article of armour, generally accompanied 
the broad-sword, forming *» it did the principal means 
of defcnce againiat it. At the close of the 16tU century, 
©word' and- b u o tier fitting began to grow out of use, 
,r:3wvm% been superseded by the continental mode of 
flgfcttjUg with the rapier* or thrusting- sword, ami the 
dagger. The Highlander, however, continued to use 
the weapon, as well as the;target or buckler, until thev 
were disarmed after the ritrag of 1715. With the Scotch 
Highland tflans the broad-sword whs termed the clay- 1 
■ :gttd ''i# va« their national weapon. Sir Walter 

/./..BitrofcW in the Lady of the Lake," gives several spirit- 
;A stirring descriptions of combats with the claymore and 
: As has been stated, the sabre used in the cavalry 

regiments at the present time i» » broad-sword with h 
point sharpened for thrusting. Every recruit is taught 
to use the weapon so as to make it a formidable instru- 
ment of dost ruct ion in warfare. In the accompanying 
illustration is shown a reduced model of the sabre- 
cor, 7 target. The 

— /i: lines within the 

y\ / \ circle denote 

S \ / „ - tho direction 

/ e^f/ e \ in wldeb the 

A , V Y 5* \ ‘•cats" are to 

/ /\ A\ \ be made. Cut 1 

/ fpSa \ \ is directed dm* 

,T { | w't? *■ w i R penally t hrnngh 

t\ 'rp\% *— ’Vyi ' pm * jw i he target, cum* 

\ | / \ j J ing out at 4; 

A ! \ / \ / * / cut ^ is the 

V I y X 1 / tut me, only from 

V } A * / left to right; 

\! / \ / \ / 3 is made up- 

\/ \ / V4 wards, diftgou- 

v/' ^ — A'>' ally, und 4 is the 

same, only in 

eroadsword target. tbo 

direction ; cut -5 is horizontally through the target, 
from right to left, and (i from left to right.; cut 7 is 
perpendicularly downwards. All these cuts arc fairiy 
civen with the* edge of the broad-sword. The swords 
drawn upon the target represent the guards. There 
mro sevou cuts, seven guards, and three points. 

Brocapr, bro-knid* (Sp. bravado), a stout silken 
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Broca PR, bro'kauv (bp. bravado), a stout H.iicen 
variegated with gold and silver, raised and en- 
riched with foliage, flowers, arid other ornaments, and 
used for the dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 
18th centuries. In an inventory of the wardrobe of 
Charles II., in tho IJarleinn library, i3 mentioned 
■/** white and gold brocade at two pounds three and six* 
pence per yard, and coliere-du-prinee brocade at two 
pounds three shillings per yard." Brocade was not 
known in England till alter the ldlh century, and was 
a great rarity and luxury upon the continent in the 
14th. 

Brocage, broc'-dj (Ang.-Sax.), is the hire or corn- 
xnisRion duo to a broker or agent, for managing a 
transaction frequen tlv of a mean or unlawful nature. 

; BrOCsGb Cots tracts ror. Harris ok, are contracts 
which a reward is stipulated lor the promotion of a 
■■■• 'i^Metdariaarriage by means of exerting an influence 
Wter one of the -parties. These contracts* ere in law 
held to be contra Lonoa more*, and cau afford no ground 

r V^lhBGOBiiliBi^E^CAEEiCS, or Brocaepica, Wo* -hard*, 
■Aoaote, properly, maxims or principles inlaw, us the 
Jfracardiaa Juris of Az o ; but it has come to bo applied 
tip ;n aa xj aatt 8 or proverbs generally . It is Raid by V ossi us 
-derived from the Greek term profttrvhia, first elc- 
; hot GtbeTfl, with more probability, derive it 
f^jw’-fhlifahiad, or Brocard, bishop of Worms, who 
|^h«i4ch : g.- 4 ofled&o« ' of Canons, called from him Brocsir- 
o« they abounded in short sententious sav- 
ings and proverbs, the name came to bo applied to 
works o/tfcat description . 

Broccoli, hroV-o-fo fltal., sprouts), the name gnen 
to one of tho rnany cultivatei£ varieties of the ilruwvu 
eleraem, ft is n oommon ^ garden vegetable, and differs 
from the cauliflower only in having coloured instead 
Ofwhfte'hdads. {$»• Bbassica.) 

■." M IrtbOkutc* [Fv. brochtr, to stdeh), lo a ■ 


term taken from the French, End used in .'^hi *am<? 
sense as pamphlet ; properly a ati tubed book. 

Brochub, oJr Bbocuos, bro’-ku* (Gr., o «n»re), a 
medical term, denoting a noose, or a particular kind of 
bandage. It is also tisod to signify a peraop haring 
inordinately Unpk lips, or who»e teeth project for- 
wards. 

Brooue, or Brog, brogue (Irish), was a sort of rude, 
clumsy shoe, formerly worn by the native Irish and the 
Scotch Highlanders. From tho manner in w hich the 
wearers of brogues pronounced the English language) 
the term came to be applied to their pronunciation. 

Broker-hacks n, iro^kn-biik^ed, in Mur., » term 
applied to the state of a ship so loosened in her frame, 
either by age, weakness, or some great strain, as to 
droop at each end. 

Bhokkn-mviho, ft disease or unsouudne*** in horses, 
caused by a morbid secretion from the vmioocts mem- 
brane lining the larynx and the windpipe, with its 
many ranuflontions. The nature of the drieuRe t» not 
well unde rstood, and the present mode of 1 renting it 
is verv imsatisfaclory. Brviken-wind is in reabty in- 
curable ; and all that a veterinary -surgeon can do is V> 
mitigate the disease. Low-bred horses, which do not 
thrive, are most liable to broken- wind. Whil^ the 
horse is being exercised, tho yvmptoms can be be>fe 
observed. The eyes become suflused with blood, wbioh 
is mostly impure, the nostrils are distended, and the 
lirealhing becomes very lalioured. II orse-dea lers some- 
times try to conceal the detects of a broken-winded 
horse by making him swallow grease. Tho effect, 
however, soon passes away, and it is therefore only tho 
very ignorant and unwary w ho are thus deceived. A 
broken -winded horse has always a hollow cough, and* 
if watched while at work, the ribs are noticed to be 
actively moved, ami after the air is expelled from tho 
lungs tiiey arc depressed with n sudden jerk, produced 
bv the abdominal muscle*. When employed on hard 
work, broken-winded horses often drop down and die 
from exhaustion or from suflhcalion, internal hemor- 
rhage, or congestion of the lungs. The disease of 
broken -wind was much more* common in former times 
than at the present day : it is now found principally 
in those count ries where horses arc badly managed and 
coarsolv fed. 

Broker, M*krr{A ng,-S:u ). w a jierson employed 
as on agent, to transact luwnoss between tnergbauts 
or others, usually in t he interest, t.f cither the buyer or 
seller, but som ciimc* acting for both parties. Gene- 
rally, lirokers online thenisclves to t he purchase and 
sale of some particular articles, or e!ft*s of articles, by 
which means they obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
their qualities, market value, \o., and are thus able 
to negotiate on more favourable terms for their em- 
plnyera. A merchant trading in a variety of articles 
cannot have the same intimate knowledge for hit) 
guidance; and hence generally finds it for his advan- 
tage to effect- bis purchases amt sales by means Of 
brokers. Brokers are of different lands, iiceording to the 
brunches of business to which they devote themwdre* ; 
as bill-brokorv, cxchange-brol-;t*rs, i nsuranoe- broketl, 
ship-brokers, ymwubroknrs; nil of w hom will be found 
noticed under their special heads in other parts of thi» 
work. In London, every person desirous of acting as 
a broker must be licensed by the lord, may or and aider- 
men for that purpose, under ettrh restrictions and 
iin.iitaf.ions us they tuny think fit to enact, When 
admitted, lie must give bond, under a penalty of h500. 
for the faithful discharge of hit* do ties, without fraud 
or collusion, and to the utmost of hia akill and know- 
ledge. lie is further bound not to deal in good* on hia 
own account — a Rtipulation which is very eomxuooJy 
broken. Each broker pays on adroimkm .ft feft of £$* 
and a like sum annually, so long as be continues to aut. 
Any person noting os a broker without being duly 
licensed, is liable to a penalty of £300 for oaoh transao- 
tiou ; but the law is frequently evaded. Every broker 
is bound to register regularly in a book all th<» wn- 
tracts which lie has entered into. The term broker 
is also usually applied U> persous who buy and aeL 
second -ha ml ‘household e,furmture, though Such tm 
occupation hoars little analogy to that which «e bat'o 
been describing, tv? these part left generally buy aodocli, 
not as o cents, but on their own account. Kuril pcrsowi 
Irequentiy oispcradd to their bu&iricss the appmkinjs 
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and eelltng of goods distrained for rent i for the per* of hydrobromie acid on metidlto 

■ formane* of which fuiteHoHav ^o^^Jci th#y jnu&tpro- similar to that exerted on the® 

tUewwFre* -with an excise Uc«o«e, and conform to Thus, bydrobromic acid Mid 
tW*. regulation* enacted by &7 ©eo. Ill, «. 98. — 2fcf. bromide of p&t*s*i«tni and wotosv Bydfi^cx®^ ml>4 
AfaoculJooh'* Commercial J)iviionary ; MngUth Cyclo - is soluble in water to a considerable''’ ' 

'pctiUi—hxX* and Science*. colourless, strongly acid, .end snifers no 

Bjiokkraot?, bu^ker-aj, is the percentage or com- posure to the wr. On the addition of 
mitwion charged by brokers for the sale or purchase of decomposition takes place, and a bromic f 

good*, bills of exchange, &c. (A>c Commission.) formed, which, like the chloric «y«* • eag**; m spj ifwfr fr 
Bkoma, Iro'-mii (Gr. bronko, 1 rat), denotes food of gold and platinum. With oxygen, bromine 
any hind that is nuwticated ; and hence bromatolofjy is one compound, bromic acid (which «*>; Wi Cb'^Sote;^ " 
a discourse on food, bromoftraphy a treatise on food. bromine forms a chloride, a reddfeh-yebosr 
" l)ttGHLAi. y bra'-mtilt in Chem. a a compound formed liquid, soluble in water, «fcd po8^5tng blpachmf OfO- 
br the action of bromine upon alcohol. It is a colourless perties. It also unites, in two proportions, vrith' |mo»- 
oil, of spec. grav.fl*35, and is analogous in its composi- phorus and iodine. With sulphur, it forms a single 
turn ami properties to the conrespoudiwf compound of bromide. If one of these compounds 'atin£fc9Mnfttw'''i ; 
chlorine, — chloral (which see). Bromine and its compounds are extensively employed 

Bhom k-t.ua as. (Sec Bnoirufc.) in the daguerreotype and collodion processes. 

BaoMKLJtA, trro-m&'-li-a (named after Broroel, a former, it reduces the time of exposure from i^tiAatet 
•Swedish botanist), in Hot., the tvjncsl genus of the to seconds. Bromide of potassium is afoc used in 
..«at, ord. Itftmelutccir. The green fruit of Tl. pinmin medicine. 

is used »s an anthelmintic and a diuretic in the West Bkomokobm, bro'-mn-form, a oomp&Utid of bro- 
Indies; the prickly leaves yield strong fibres, which mine and formyl, corresponding to chloroform, #hiel| 
are twisted into ropes, and woven into coarse cloth. is a compound of the latter radical with chlorine. 

BadMTUACKJt, bro-me-Uni* **&*., in Hot., the Iiro- Promts, bro'-mt* {Hv. hromon* wild oat), in Bet., 
mcliit or the Pine-apple fnm., a nat. ord. ofmonoeotyle- Brume-grass, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
4ouou« plants, sub-elaas Pefa/otVfe*. They are herbs or ord. 'Graminueeaf, characterized by the flowers beiogfiit 
• somewhat woody plants commonly epiphytical. Leaves lax panicles; the glumes many ‘flowered j the outer 
7 >erd*tent, Crowded, channelled, rigid, sheathing at palea bifid at the extremity and awned beneath ; a®3 
base, and frequently scurfy and with spiny margins ; by the Very short stigma growing from the face of 
Bowers showy ; perianth superior, or nearly or quite the germen beneath its apex. Many of the species- arc 
inferior, arranged in two whorls, the outer of which very common British grasses. Some have erroneously 
has its parts commonly united into n tube, while the becnTeputed to be purgative. 

inner has tbs parts distinct, imbricated, and of a differ- Bronchi, bron'-H (Gr. broncho*, the windpipe), fit 

cut colour; stamens 0; anthers iutrorso; ovary 3- A nat., is the name given to the subdivisions of thr© 
ceiled, with a single style ; friiit capsular or indehis- trachea, or windpipe, which proceed to the lungs, 
cent , and St-celled ; embryo minute, in the base of The trachea divides into t he two bronchi opposite the 
mealy albumen, w ith the radicle next the hilum. There third dorsal vertebra. The right, bronchus is larger 
ore 28 genera and about 175 species, which are dis- than the lr*>, and is nhorter, reaching the lung on a 
tvibnted through the tropical regions of America, line with the fourth dorsal vertebra. The left bron* 
Wosl: Africa, and the Bast Indies. They are chiefly elms pusses under the .arch of fcb* aorta. The stnietULW 
fr»»|wrtapt for yielding edible fruits ami useful fibres, of the bronchi is similar to that of the trachea, being 
Some have amlielaunlH: properties, and others contain round nud cartilaginous in front, and flat, with mttj^ 
eokniring matters. (See Akanmssa,Bkomelia, Bill- cular and fibrous tissue, behind, On ehtormg th« 
TavHOJA, Tn.nA8U.siA.) substance of a lung, the bronchi divide and subdivide 

Bromic Acid, hro'-mk, symbol Br0 8 . # equivalent into numerous branches, till they terminate m very 
120, the only known compound of bromine and oxygen, minute air-cells. 

It corresponds in composition to chloric acid, but has Bronchitis, hrond-i'-Up, or inflammatioa of fhe 
never been 'obtained in an anhydrous condition. In lining membrane of the bronchial tul>ea, i9 oiia ofthe 
combination with waf er it forms a colourless liquid, most ; prevalent and fatal diseases in this country. ®W» 
.which first reddens and then blenches litmus. With great exciting cause is cold, especially when combined 
boxes it forms bromutoa, which arc similar in their with moisture; but whatever tends to -diminish the 
properties to chlorates. general vigour of the system, and excesses of every 

Bbomixt?, hro-minr (Gr. brown*, a stench), symbol kind, predispose to it. Any sudden change of tom* 
Br, equivalent 80, spec. grav. 2'00tf, Bromine is an werature is apt to produce it. It is <»pecjaBypmrra* 
eb'rncntary snbatnnce, consisting of a heavy mobile teni. during the spring months. Its first symptoms 
"fluid of a deep brownish-red colour. When exposed to are generally those of a common cold, accompanied 
the «ir, it volatilizes rapidly, and boils at M6° F»hr. with an occskional cough and a sens** of weariness and 
J<i smell is disagreeably pungent, giving rise to a pain- headache. The cough increases, and there is a feeHog 
til. spasm of the glottis, if breathed. It acts energeti- of oppression in the chest, and the brenthmg produces 
cailv on the skin, producing a sore immediately on a kind of wheezing noise. The pulse is rapid and 
con met. At — 7° Fabr, it solidifies into a yellowish- weak, and there is extreme lassitude, with paia m th# 
brown crystalline mass. K was discovered in 1820, limbs, mental heaviness, &c. If the fovcririi symptoms 
by Bfdard, in minute quantities in sea-water, in which increase, the breathing becomes ciiilleult, froin the clog* 
ii exists ns bromide of mugnesiiiTu. It also occurs in ting of the tubes with mucus, which is, to senile ex* 
a native bromide of silver found in Chili, and iu union tent, expectorated during the cough, jtn severe caves, 
with various idk a bos in certain mineral waters. It is the symptoms become more and more alarming} the 
prepared by passing chlorine through a solution of breathing becomes ao embarrassed that the patient 
nikahne hrc wmlTs, until the yellow colour produced can no longer lie down, but requires to maintain an 
remains uniform. I. t hru* is added, which isolates upright posture ami use all his muscles in respiration, 
tl>* bromine. This is separated from the saline At last, ho is $0 exhausted that he ceases to erpeotorato, 
solution and shaken up mth a solution of caustic and dies of suffocation from the accumulated mucus, 
potash. The solution is then evMporatcd to dry* usually in from five to seven dav«. Even in leas severe 
ues^ji and the residue distilled with binoxide of man- cases, the delicate respiratorv tubes are fVeqoently 
gtinevo and amphoric acid. Bromine is the only el e* permanently injured ; so that the proper aeration of 
ment that is liquid at ordinary tempcrnturcs, except the blood is interfered with. The treatment of this 
iwcrcnry. The properties of bromine resemble those disease will vary, according to its nature and the cott- 
<>f chlorine; but they are somewhat less strongly atitotion of the patient; and the necoasity of always 
developed. It bleaches vegetable colour, and is « non- having recourse t.i a medical man cannot be too stroilglV 
aupporter of combustion. It is slightly soluble in insisted upon. The groat object of the treatment is to 
water, giv’aiig to it a yellow colour. It combines reduce and remove the inflammatory condition of tha 
with water and forma a hydrate, which crystallizes in f organs : hence a mustar^poultice should be applied 
actahedra at 82° Frdir. The*prmcipal compounds of to the chest, the feet bathed in hot wnter, and warto 
bromine are tiydrobromic acid, a compound of one diluent drinks, ns barley-water or linseed tcA, gtowis* 
squitaletrt each of hydrogen and bromine. The action It ia frequently necessary to have recourse to Mct#* 
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letting and to administer ©metics, in order to remove 
the accumulations of muons. The bowls should be 
kept moderately open duriug the whole coarse of the 
disease. {See CwAxm, Cotjgk.) 

BaojrCKooia*. {fitoGofras.) 

gaOSCHOTOMT. (See TEaCHEOTOMY.) 

Bbonzk, bronze (Fri), an alloy of copper and tin, to 
‘Which are sometimes added small portions of zinc and 
lead. Gun, bell, and speculum metal partake much 
Of the nature, of bronze. The manufacture of bronze 
is very ancient, having been brought to a considerable 
State of refinement 700 years before the Christian era. 
The ancients used it for weapons and tools, on account 
of ith great Hardness ; but it was at length superseded 
fort hose purposes by steel, and is now only employed 
fbratatuary and medals. For the former purpose, 
bronze Is particularly well fitted, being tough, hard, 
little affected by atmospheric influence, besides poa- 
*0*&og the valuable property of flowing freely when 
malted, and expanding when solidifying; by which 
means the most intricate detail in the mould is copied 
with sharpness. Bronze may be tempered in an ex- 
actly contrary manner to steel. If cooled suddenly, it 
becomes so soft, that it may be hammered and turned 
in the lathe ; but if allowed to cool slowly, it becomes ; 
brittle, hard, and clastic. In casting largo statues or ! 
other works, the greatest skill and care are necessary, 
from the circumstance that alloys of copper and tin I 
have a tendency, when melted, to separate, the tin I 
rising to the top of the melted mass, and forming a | 
more fusible mixture. From the following analyses, it j 
will be seen that, bronze differs greatly in composition: 
—Ancient bronze from Celtic antiquities, — tin, 12 ; j 
copper, S3. Egyptian bronze, — tin, 22 ; copper, 78. 1 
Chinese bronze, — tin, 20; copper, SO. Komar* bronze, i 
—tin, 15 ; copper, 85. Modern bronze from the statue } 
of XrfHiitt XV., — copper, 8215; zinc, 10*30 ; tin, 4*10; | 
lead, 815* {See also Bell, Speculum, and Gvsr- 1 
Metal.) 

Bboxzs, ALonirnrsr, is tho name given by it s die- ! 
coverer, Dr. John Percy, F K.S., to an alloy which 
promises to become of great value in the manufacturing 
arts. Mr. I. L. Bell, who has manufactured a iurge 
quantity of ibis metal, thus describes its composition : — 
^Copper ia melted in a plumbago crucible, and, after 
being removed from the furnace, the solid aluminium 
*s added. The union of the two metals ia attended 
with such an increase of temperature that the whole 
becomes white-hot ; and unless tho crucible con- 
taining the mixture is of a refractory material, it is 
fused by the intensity of the heat, A vessel which has 
resisted a heat sufficient to eff ect the fusion of copper 
has been melted when the aluminium has been added/' 
In a statement communicated by Lient.-Col. Sirauge 
to the Astronomical Society, the following facts were 
put forth, which, in their condensed form, wo 
borrow from the last edition of Ure’s Dictionary of 
Art*, Manufacture*, and Mines: — Kegardiug tho most 
important qualities of the alloy as— 1. Tensile strength ; 
2. Resistance to compression; 3. Malleability; 4. 
Transverse strength or rigidity ; 5. Expansive ratio ; 
6. Founding qualities; 7. Behaviour under files, cut- 
ting tools, Ac.; 8. Resistance to atmospheric influ- 
eoceB; 9. Fitness to receive graduation; 10. Elasticity; 

, 11, Fitness for being made into tubes; 12. Specific 
gravity— expori men ts were made to determine each 
pf those conditions. Tensile strength . — The result of 
trials made by Mr. Anderson, of Woolwich, was — the 
average tenacity of this metal proved to be 22 tons 
ewft. (50,621 lb. breaking weight per square inch. 
35lo»gation did not take place until 4,300 lb. in the 
qpe ease, and 3,600 lb. in the other, had been applied, 
a permanent elongation was noticed of *U09 of 
•h iitoh in the first specimen, and *034 of an inch in 
tbft last. Resistance to comp cession . — The ultimate 
amount of compression applied was upwards of 59 
tout, under which the specimen became much dis- 
torted. Compression was not perceptible until up- 
wards of y tons per square inch was applied, when 
way, but in the very slightest 
degree. 00 the weighty being removed, a certain 
T&njoSBt of elasticity was remarked. MalkabiUty.— 
The aoality of this metal for forging purposes would 
r m it* tttetllent. There were specimens in tho 
' Exhibition of 1863, showing that the 
. SM 


alloy oould be drawn out under the hammer almost 
to a needle-point. Transverse strength.—Tlmte experi- 
ments were made by Messrs. Bmiros. The same 
weight applied to these bars altered the index Of the 
instrument as under:— Brass, 2*22 divisions ; gttn- 
metal,0*l5 of a division ; nju minium bronze, 005 ditto. 
Hence aluminium bronze is three times more rigid 
than gun-metal, and 41 times more rigid than brass. 
Expansive ratio.— Aluminium bronze is affected by 
change of temperature a little Isas than gun-metal, 
and much less Hum brass. Founding qualities.— The 
alloy produces admirable castings of any size. 2h?foo- 
viour under files, cutting-fool*, «$■<?.— In this respect it 
leaves nothing to be desired. It does not dog the 
tile; and in the lathe and planing-maohtne the tool 
removes long clastic shavings, leaving a fine, bright, 
smooth surface. Resistance to atmospheric inftrmwrt. 
—This alloy tarnishes much less readily than any 
metal usually employed; viz,, gun-metal, brass, silver^ 
cast iron, or steel. Fitness to receive graduution.— This 
lines are remarkably pure and equable, and very dis- 
tinct under tho microscope, notwithstanding the yellow 
colour of the metal. Ehtstieity.— No wires tried lor 
t he suspension of Foucault's pendulum for illustrating' 
the rotation of the earth were so durable — not even, 
those of steel— under that severe ordeal, as wires of 
aluminium bronze. Fitness, for using made into tubes.— 
It admits of- every process necessary for the purpose. 
Specific gravity. — The specific gravities of alloys of 
aluminium and copper are, — 3 per cent, of aluminium, 
S'091 ; 4 per cent., 8 021 ; 5 per cent., 8*309; 10 per 
cent., 7 689. At tho Ekwjelc Works, Captain Noble, 
It. A., confirmed previous experiments on the capa- 
bility of aluminium bronze to resist longitudinal ami 
transverse fracture ; and, in addition to this, he ascer- 
tained that its position to withstand compression stood 
halfway between that of the finest steel and the best 
iron. The bronze containing 10 parts of aluminium 
and 90 of copper affords an alloy endowed with, t tie 
greatest strength, malleability, and ductility. Tho 
colour of the copper is affected by a very trifling 
addition of the other constituent , ami the alloy gradu- 
ally improves In those valuable qualities just mentioned 
until the proportions given above are reached. After 
this— that ia to say when more than 10 percent, of 
aluminium enters into the composition of the bronze 
— the alloy gradually becomes weaker and less malle- 
able, ami at length so brittle that it is easily pounded 
in a mortar. — lief Tire’s Diet, of Arts, Manufacture** 
and Mines, 6th edition. 

BnoNZE-PAtNT, which in Commerce is generally 
called gold-paint, is A preparation of gold-coloured 
bronze-powder and turpentine. The turpentine em- 
ployed iu the ms.Mifiicture of bronze-paint is mixed 
with lime to neutralize an acid reaction which it 
usually has, 

Bronze- Powdicbs arc made from an alloy. .of 
copper and zinc, in varying proportion*, according 
to the shade required. In tin* preparation of the 
green bronze there is an admixture of verdigris. The 
alloy, after being laminated into very thin leaves and 
carefully annealed, is levigated into an impalpable 
pmvder with fine oil. Mr. Brandeis, a large American 
manufacturer of bronze-powders, states that bronze, 
or, more correctly, metallic powders resembling gold 
dust , were invented, in 1.616, by a monk at Forth, in 
Bavaria, named Theophrastus Allis Bombergcnais, 
He took the scraps, or cuttings, of the metallic leaves, 
then known ns "Dutch leaf/' and ground them with 
honey. This roughlv-made bronze-powder was used 
for ornamenting parchments, capital letters In bibles, 
choral books, Ac. Until the American firm of Messrs. 
Brandeis took up the manufacture of bronze-powders 
by a patent scientific process, and on a large scale, 
the markets of the world were principally supplied 
from Furth, in Bavaria, where the manufacture was 
carried on m the primitive way in which iisinventor 
bad left it. When it is remembered that bronze- 
powders are largely used in bronzing iron and tin 
ware, in japanning, as well as in the embellishment 
of ornamental works in leather, oil-cloth, wood, paper, 
Ac., we may observe why the demand for them Is so 
large and so steadily irfcreasiug. “ Thera are four 
sorts of Dutch leaf Common Uaf, soft and of raddeh 
cast, is composed of 23 to 30 par cant, of zinc to 75 
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nr 70 per cent, of aoppcr. Wrench Jeq/ contains more 
KixtCp l« tk«rder A le«« ancMle. and has a purer yellow 
wtour. Florence leaf hen * larger proportion of zinc, 
and is a freeniah jeSla-colour. Lastly, white leaf is 
composed of tin. The more zinc these alloys contain, 
the harder, the more brittle, and more difficult are 
they to wo rk into perfect leaves. •The manner of 
beating is similar :th the mode of producing cold 
leaves. The scraps, bttttings, and fragments of these 
leaves are the materials for the German bronze- 
powders : first brushed through a sieve and ground 
with gum -water on marble slabs for six hours, the 
gum washed out, the powders sorted, dried, and a 
coating of pure grease given to make them appear 
more brilliant, and to protect them from oxidation. 
Varieties of colour, such as orange, &e., are produced 
by a film of sub-oxide upon the surface of the j 
■.particles/*—' Urtfa Diet, of Arts, $ a. An analysis of 
the beat European bronze-powders has been given by 
Dr, Konig in the following table ■ 
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Copper 

per 

Cent. 

Zinc 

per 

Cent. 

Iron 

per 

Cent. 

Tin 

per 

Cent. 

1. Light yellow 

82*38 

16*69 

0*16 

0 

JS. Gold-yellow 

B. Mesring yellow’, or 
brass - copper, red* 

84-50 

1530 

0*07 

0 

yellow 

flO'OO 

i 9*<n 

0*20 

0 

4. Copper- bronze orange 

5. Cnpper-red bigb shade 

: 98 03 

! 073 

0*08 

0 

of purple colour 

09*90 

! 0 00 

trace 

0 

6. Purple. violet. 

OS -23 

! 0*5 

0\*P' 

trace 

7. Light green 

8, Tin -white or leaden 

84*32 

I 15*02 

| 0*05 

i 

trace 

erey 

I 0*00 

2*30 

j 0*50 

07*46 


Bbonzitk, bron'-zxte, a variety of dial I age occurring 
in serpentine and greenstone. It ia found in dark 
green foliated masses, with a pearly metallic lustre 
resembling bronze; whence its name. Chemically it 
is a silicate of magnesia, containing Small portions of 
Sine, protoxide of iron, manganese, alumina, and water. 

Bnooxmb brook' Ate, oxide of titanium, crystallizing 
in thin hair-brown manses ; found on Snowdon and in 
Daophiny. 

Broom. (Sec Cymirs.) 

Buoom-Kavk. (See OKOBANCiuCEJB.) 

BaosiMruxr, brn'-ei-mom (Gr. hrorimas, eatable), in 
Bot., h gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Arto- 
mrpaef re, or Bread-fruit family. The species B. ntile, 
sometimes called QalaHodendron utile, is the celebrated 
pain de vacs, or cow-tree, of South America. It yields 
a milky juice, paid to be almost as nutritions as milk 
from the cow. From the bark of B. namaona strong 
fibres are obtained, which are much used in Panama 
for making Bail-cloth and ropes. 

Broth u jr, bruth’-cr (Lat, f rater ; Ger, britder), is a 
term denoting the relationship between a male and a 
male or female born of the same father and mother. 
When the relationship is only by one of the parents, 
the term half-brother, or brother of the half blood, is 
frequently used, A broth«r*germau is a brother both 
by the father's and mother’s side; a brother-uterine, 
only by the mother’s side. A foster-brother is one 
suoitleu by the same nurse, but not born of the same 
parents. A brother-in law is a relationship by mar- 
riage,-*- the brother of one's wife, or the husband of 
one's sister. In Scripture, the term brother is used 
in a wider sense, as in the case of Abraham and Lot, 
J&eob and Laban, Ac. It is customary for kings to 
style each other brother ; and persons in the same 
profession, as judges, bishops, priests, Ac., not unfre- 
quently do «o. The primitive Christiana called each 
other brothers, and monks of the same convent usually 
Adopt the same phraseology. Certain classes of monks 
writs particularly called Brothers ; as the monks of 
fit* Dominic, Preaching Brot^rs ; those of St, Francis, 
Minor Brothers. (See Bbkthren.) Lay brothers were 
on inferior class of monks, not in holy orders, but 
btmad by monastic rules, and usually employed as ser- 
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rants in the monasteries. They wc*e> 

outer brothers. In the Middle-Age iririto^ 1 
sometimes denotes a comes, or governor of a $$ ; 

In a more general sense, brother or brethren i»l! 
for mankind in general; all the haman 
descended from the same parents. 

Bboturrhood. (See Fraternitt.) : 
Bsoussonxtxa, 3rcw>-#o-«^«-d fin 
Bronssonet, a French naturalist and traveller), in Bot^, 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Moi'affe** 
There is but one species, B. papyr^eta, the paD«r 
mulberry, the bark of which is used in Chiba and 
Japan as paper material, and in the SdufMJea Iriasma 
for making a kind of cloth. The plant forms aatuaH 
tree, with soft, brittle, woolly branches, and large*- 
hairy, rough leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, 
or cut into deep irregular lobes. It is not uncommon 
in British shrubberies. 

Brown Coal, broun-kolc, a name used for lignite, 
in contradistinction to line coal, which is black, (jfifee 
Lig.vktk.) 

33 row* ib, trou'-nc, the name of a kind of fairy 
formerly believed in in the Hebrides and Korth of 
Scotland. He was an obliging sort of elf, that used to 
come into houses by night, and perform lustily any 
piece of work that might remain to be done. At ope 
time every family of importance believed that they had 
a special brownie, and they gave him offerings of the 
various products of the place. *Thu9 some, when they 
churned their milk, or brewed, poured some of the mile 
or wort through the hole of a stone called the brownie'* 
stone. The brownie of Scotland bore a very striking 
resemblance to the Robin Goodfellow of England. 

Browning, hr q an' -in g (Ang.-Sax.), a process by 
which the barrels of muske’8 and rifles are partially 
oxidized and sulphurized, and bo prevented from bring 
easily rusted. The barrel being brightened and cleaned 
thoroughly from oil, a mixture of uitric acid, chldridA 
of iron, sal ui.unoniac, and sulphate of copper, is laid 
on. and allowed to remain several hours. Trie process 
is repeated several times, and the barrel is cleaned 
ultimately with alkaline water, and polished. 

Browxists, braun’-ki*, a sect, of Christians which 
arose* in Engluud towards the end of the 16fch cen- 
tury, and took their name from their founder, Robert 
Brown, a man of some learning, bnt of an impetuous 
and fiery temper. He began to inveigh against the 
ceremonies of the Church of England in 1530, and 
zealously diffused his sentiments by preaching from 
place to place, principally in the county of Norfolk, 
Being greatly opposed, he left England with a congre- 
gation which - he had collected, and settled at Middle- 
burg, in Zealand; but, quarrelling with bis flock, he, 
three years afterwards, left them, and returned to 
England. He again itinerated through the country, 
and preached with considerable success ; but ho after- 
wards conformed to the established church, and ob- 
tained the rectory of Oundle. His followers, however, 
continued to increase, so that Sir Walter Raleigh, m 
1692, estimated their number at upwards of 26,000, 
exclusive of women and children. They were treated 
with great rigour, and several of them were executed 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Many fled to Holland, 
where several churches were established ; as in Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Leyden. This sect subsequently 
merged in the Independents, of whom Mr. Robinson* 
pastor of the Brownist. church at Leyden, is regarded 
hr t-hci real founder. The Brownists differed from the 
Episcopalians mainly regarding ecclesiastical order 
and discipline, for their theological opinions were 
generally conformable to the Articles of the Church. 
Their doctrines and church government very much 
resemble those of the English Independents of tha 
present day. (See Independents.) 

Brpcu, or Brucine, bm'-tc-d, an alkaloid occur- 
ring in large quantities in conjunction with Btrychma 
in the etryrhnoH mur vomica . It is loss marked in ith 
properties* than strychnia, which it closely resembles* 
It crystallizes in colouriesss transparent rhombic 
prisms, which are insoluble in ether. Its pmsonout 
properties are less active than those of stryonaiA. 
the action of nitric aoid of hr aria, compound# nr A, Ob-, 
tained which render it probable that methyl enteet intot 
the composition of this alkaloid. . (See 

Bxrcixic, bru'-sUe, a flbroos hydrate of 



oocurriog ia greyiekcir bluish-white mosses. A 
name given tp ohc*K$rodftn or dbryadifee. 

Ea&kamib hmmaktf (S>. Ire**, •.&*)* th» name 
gi»«t toifei« Beeo»d month of the year in the French 
- M*©&*i©nar.y calendar. ;" lb commenced on the 2Trd of: 
0«S&bfiiir^ and ended oatheUst of November, thus com* 


broted for the overthrow of the Directory and the 
«St«yjisiuaestt c»f the sway of Napoleou, 

SlRTJKIACEJR, I>rusi**ai'se~e } in Bat., the Brumn fam., i 
♦nSMit* OTtiv ^f dicotyledon ou 9 plants in the siib-claB9 
They are small hoath-lifce shrubs, found 
Good Hope and in Madagascar. Their ; 
properties nod uses ore oulenow u . 

.8fl»xo*j-iw System of Mxdicine, brnsto'-ni-dn, 
wife founded by Dr. John Brown, a Scottish physician, 
wjho flourished towards the end of laet century. Hia 
:;::. ]Mi ^ m .-li.'eypkiBcd at large in his “ Elements Mcdi- 
■■•' Wft" published in 1780. It found numerous sup-j 
mdArt) and gave rise to much opposition. According | 
SO him, the characteristics of life are sensation and 
motion ; the capability of being affected by external 
powers;- is termed excitability; the agents are stimuli, or 
exciting pasters ; the result is excitement. When the 
stimuli act upon the excitability with a sufficient 
degree of power, there is a pleasant sensation of 
befldth; when they raise tho excitement above this 
point, or depress it below it, disease takes place ; and 
when the stimuli cease to act, or the system to feel 
their power, death ensues. TUo stimuli are of two 
classes— -external aud internal; the external being heat, 
light, sir, food, medicines ; the internal, the functions 
of the body, muscular exertion, powers of the mind. 
Excitement :s life, and the body has an unceasing ten- 
dency to dissolution, which u» only oppoaed by the 
acoes&nt application of excitement. AH stimuli, by 
acting upon the excitability, tend to exhaust it. Our 
whole iifo is fin alternation of wasting and recruiting 
our excitability, — of wasting it by iUv in labour and 
enjoyment, of recruiting « by night by the abstraction 
of all Stimulating powers. All diseases are of two 
Jdada^asthenir, or. diseases of weakness, or debility; 
and sthenic, or diseases of excess of strength. His 
mode of treating diseases, therefore, had for its object 
merely the increasing or diminishing of excitement, 
without regard to their particular symptoms. The 
doctrine, in its original form, may bo considered aa 
exploded ; but more recently a sect has arisen, princi- 
pally in Italy, who profess s modification of the Bruno- 
man aystem,ati<l who are known as Modern Brunoniuns. 
they advocate what La known as the contrast i mutant 
mode of treatment of disease. 

• -;B*Ojr,S Wi^K GttBEJT, bruns'-tcil:, a pigment con- 
afelliig of oxy chloride of copper, formed by exposing 
flapper dippings to the action of hydrochloric acid, or 

• flfltrOQg solution of suboremoniac, in the open air. 

BRUSHES, BEUBJlMAiaxu, brush's* (Fr. brasses ; 
Gwr, btirsten) , instruments used for painting or for re- 
wtovtngdirt by light rubbing, from Hours, furniture, &c. 
They are generally made ol : hair, bristles, or whalebone, 
and are divided into two classes, — simple and coni pound . 
ijfmple brushes are composed of a single tuft, and 
compound brushes consist of several tulle inserted in 
flvlmsidte. Painters* brushes are examples of the 
jfottner, and ordinary lmir-brushes of the latter. The 
fltthHer fci ads of simple brushes are known by the name 
of pencils, and arc mode of camel or sable-hair, In- 
ia quills of different sizes. When coarser and 
strongex material is used, they arc generally mounted in 
and known by the name of tools, the larger 
round sticks with string or copper 
; ' wd^ Aftdr -these come whitewash brushes, which) 
eoaai&t of trro or more largo tufts fixed side by side on 
a ttfltbandle, and secured firmly with string or wire. 
Compound brushes are so made that a number of tufts 
*ltw inserted into holes perforated at regulur distances 
in toe back or stock of the handle. In making brushes 
«tftlri»d«*crtpdcm, the workman takes a tuft of & size 
crtiresptmding to the hole ; holding it compactly to- 
g^ her l to dtos it Into a mixture of melted pitch and 
taaow. afld tlen binds that end firmly with a piece of 


binds that end firmly with a piece of 
thrum. He then dips the bound 
fl&diptfll&e pitch mad tallow again, and inserts it with 


* peouhar twist into one of the botes. The pitch- 
mixture sets rapidly, and tbetuft iavery Arad? secured. 
Hearth-brushes, banister-brashes, and other house 
brooms, are all made in thtfl^maufler ; the tighter 
kind of dusting-brushes are also made rimiiariy, fh» 
most important PubBtanmis used in ranking brnnkds are 
Ivogs* bristles. In the brashes above mcnftkroed the 
bristles are used the fall lengthy hot when brushy* 
are wanted for hard rubbing or attenbbmg, they m *c ont 
abort. In these ahort-lmimt brushes the tufts are 
generally inserted by the strum method. Ift this 
process the back of the brush is bored in a simitar 
manner to that described, after which a smaller testier: 
is used, and Uu> perioral ion carried right through the 
stock. The brushmakor then takes a smaller number 
of bristles than will till the hole, and attache* their 
ends to a fine wire, which is passed through the hatera 
the stock and drawn tight up to a knot. He then 
passes this wire, which i* very tlcxible, through another 
nolo, and forms another knot, amt so on till » row is 
completed, when he cuts oil' the ends with a strong 
pair of shears furnished with a gauge, which regulates 
the length of the tuft. The beck of the brush is then, 
covered with a thin piece of wood as a veneer. Tooth- 
brushes and ivory brushes are often made with silver 
wire which is left visible ; and sometimes the tufts are 
held in their places by a process called trejiaumn/j, 

• The ends of tun wires in trepanned work are secured 
; laterally. For making soft brushes, such as hafc- 
brnshes, coal’a-hair, and other kinds of hair, are much 
j used. The process of drawing in the coarser de- 
scription of bruihmakiwy is performed by men, but 
women are largely employed in the manufacture of 
fancy brushes, and the selecting and cleaning of the 

: bristle*. The value of the brushes and brooms ex- 
ported from this country in 1856 was 7,011. 

| ' UiivsK-lViiKKr ( ToUyalUi Jsxtkami), — This bird, 
called also the watt led tuilcg&Uw, inliabits New Siouth 
Wales, from Cape lloru to Morel on Bay. It is about 
the size of a common turkey three parts grown. The 
whole of the upper snrihee is of n btaritishdirowTi, the 
feathers of the client edged with silvery grey. The shite' 
of the head and neck is of a deep red, and the neck is 
ornamented with h bright yellow wattle. The mml 
curious circumstance connected with tha brush«»turkey 
'is, that it does not, like other birds, hatch its eggs by 
sitting ou them, but collects together an immense heap 
of decaying vegetable matter os a depository for its 
eggs, and trusts to the heat evolved during the process 
or decomposition for the development of its voting. 
This heap is gradually collected by the bird for several 
w eeks prerioiis to the period of laying, and it sometimes 
so large as to contain two or three cartloads. S**ys 
Mr. Gould: /* The mode in which the materials com- 
posing these mounds are accumulated is singular ; the 
bird never uses its beak, but, grasping a quantity in ifcs 
foot, throws it baekwuvds to one common centre; thus 
clearing the surface of the ground completely for o 
conviderablo distance round. The heap being occumu- 
lUed, and time allowed for a BUtllcient heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs are deposited, n**t aide by lido, «« 
is ordinarily the case, but planted at. the distance of 
nine or twelve inches from cadi other, and buried, at 
nearly an arm's depth, perfect ly upright, with the largo 
end upwards. They are covered up as they are laid, 
and allowed to remain till hatched, I have boon credi- 
bly informed, both by natives and ret tiers living near 
their haunts, thut it is not unusual to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs nt one t ime from a single heap ; and as 
they are delicious eating, they are" eagmy apflgkt. 
after.’* 

Brute, bruts (Lot, Irntus), a term applied to those 
animats which act by instinct only, in order to diitm- 
gui»h them from men, who aot by reason. It ii syno- 
nymous with the word beast. 

Bitick*, fny'-ai -Aes \Ur, bmo,-t »^Wrt)|l*lsL 
TJrn-mosse», a sub-ord. of the Moss fam^distinguiwfeed 
by the sporangium dehiscing transversely,' either irotn 
the separation of the operemiara or in an irreguinr 
manner. (See Mtrsci.) 

Bmqmvs, briif-mm (Gr. brucko, T grind ay teeth), 
in Med., is the grinding of the teeth, or that gnashing 
and chattering of the ftfeth which takes place ia vp*- 
lepsy and other convulsive disortlers. 

Brtoma, bri*o'*ne*a (Gr. brtie, l sprout), in Bet «.* 
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ffiou* fanatics which sprang up intho west of Soot* 
laod about the year 1783. The founder ofthe sect ffu 
• Mr*. Elizabeth Buchan, the wife of a potter in 
Glasgow, i»bo ?> flf«om alight aberrations, at length gave 
herself oat to be the woman spoken of in Revelation 
Sine pained over to her belief the Eev. Mr. White, 
minister of » Belief congregation in Irvine, and many 
the inhabitants of Irvine were induced to beoorne 
jher followers* White was represented as the man 
child bora of the woman. They went from house to 
mmsa explaining the Scriptures, praying, and, testify, 
in# that the end of the world was at hand, and that it 
W*e the duty of every Christian to abandon the con* 
4!tcsi» ^ and to prepare for the reception of 
Christ. Boob proceedings led to popular tumtilts, and 
She and many of her followers were expelled from the 
tpwa in May, 178J. They found a settlement at Close- 
burn, Dumfriesshire, where they remained for some 
time living ia daily expectation of being translated to 
befcren j and on one occasion their leader conducted 
them to the top of a hill, from which they were goinj 
to be taken up to heaven ; but, after waiting for a con 
uderable time, they had to return disappointed. Aft er 
this many of them left the society, and Mrs. Buchan 
herself died in 1792 ; but there etiil remained a lew 
Survivors, the last of whom died in 1816. 

Buchu Leaves. (See Babosxia.) 

Buck, buk (Sax. bucca), the male of the fallow 
deer. A buck is called a fawn in his first year; a 

£ ticket in his second; a sorel in his third ; a sore in 
is fourth ; a buck of the first head in his fifth ; and a 
great buck in his sixth. The female of the buck is 
termed a doe. The term buck is also applied to the 
male of the goat, sheep, rabbit, and hare. The male of 
the red deer is termed a stag, or hurt, and never called 
a buck. (See Dber, Stag .) 

fitciHurxD, bale' -hound, a kind of dog formerly 
very common in England, but comparative! \ rare now. 
It was used exclusively for buck-hunting, and closely 
resembles the sfcaghound (which see). Many varieties 
of .bounds, beside the buckliound, are now used lor deer- 
bunting. 

iJccxiNG, luV~ir>g (Ang.-Sax.), in Min., is a term 
applied to crushing ore by baud on a plate Called a 
bucking -plate, by means of a fla.t-lieoded hummer. 

Bucklku, biik* -lev (Fr. bouc/ier), a shield or wea- 
pon of defence worn on the left arm. It was of dif- 
ferent sizes, and made of different materials. It wns 
attached to the arm by two straps, one of which parsed 

over the fleshy 
part of the fore- 
arm below the 
elbow, and the 
other was grasp- 
ed in the hand. 
The Roman 
spearmen wore 
bucklers about 
four feet long by 
two in breadth, 
slightly carved in 
form, behind 
which they 
crouched before 
or after hurling 
^ the jarclin : it 

*VCKLXR. was made of, 

yriBOd, strengthened with leather and metal plates 
.Himd bosses. In mediteval times the buckler was 
round or oval. The Scotch target was a 
buckler of boiFs-hide, ornamented with a rim, boBS, 
wild studs of metal : it was used to catch and turn away 
the blow ofa sword or lance, and always formed purt 
©fthsoquipment of a Highlander. 

BpCIdUV, iVr.bougram), a sort of strong, 

'eiMtnie llxxea cloth, gummed, calendered, and dyed 
several colours, It is employed in drapery, garments, 
they are required to be kept stiff in a par- 
ticular fom, and also for making wrappers to cover 

BtteXAKiw, buV-tkin, a name given to a strong, 

•' geaeriSly used for making trou- 

iwrtai B iti highly milled to the width of twenty-seven 
inches, and the pile or nap is so finished as to show 
the texture through it. It has doubtless obtained its 
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name from its strength and toughnesa* and itSTCBern* 
blance in these respects to leather made from the skin 
of a buck. 

Bucxthobw. (See Rhamitus.) 

Buoxwheat. {See WHtortwH ,).. " • . ■ ■ 

Bucolics, lev-kol'-ika (Or. botikoUka)^ properly 
means pastoral, pertaining to cattle, and is the name 
given to a species of poetry which was common among 
the auoient Greeks, but has been little cultivatod by 
the modems. It represented rural affairs, and the iwb 
and manners of shepherds. The poems of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moachus, and the Eclogues of Virgil, are of 
tills class. The metre employed is the hexameter. Or 
heroic; but the lines flow more easily hare than iu 
epio poetry. 

Bun, 6k J (Du. dot.), in Bot., the organised rudiment 
of a branch or a flower. Buds which produce leaves, and 
have the power of extending into branches, are called 
leaf. bade ; while those which produce flowers Only, and 
ore ordinarily destitute of this power of extension, 
receive the distinctive appellation of Jluwer-bud*. Theo- 
retically considered, however, a flower-bud is merely a 
modified leaf-bud ; for all the different parts oi a 
flower may be regarded as altered leaves. A leaf-bud 
usually originates in tho axil of a previously-formed 
leaf, the terminal bud of a branch being no exception 
to this rule. Every leaf baa one or more of these 
organs in its axil, either in a rudimentary or perfect: 
state. Whether lateral or terminal, each bud consists 
at first of a minute conical cellular mass, which com- 
municates with the cellular tissue of the stem or 
branch. Around this, spiral and other vessels and 
wood-cells are soon developed, and these are also con- 
nected with similar parts ofthe wood. Outside all, in 
;i cellular substance, which ultimately becomes the 
bark, the rudimentary leaves are developed. By the 
growth of these parts * a little conical body is produced, 
which, under favourable circumstances, develops into 
a branch resembling in every respect the parent axis. 

In temperate and cold climates, the buds, which remain 
dormant during the winter, arc generally covered with 
modified leaves, called scute*. These protective organa 
are usually of a burdened texture ; sometimes they are i 
covered .with a resinous secretion, aa in the horse- 
chestnut and several species of poplar ; and soroetiuiCA 
they have a dense coating of soft hairs, or down, as in 
some of the willows. Bads thus protected are said to 
be waly. lu the buds of tropical regions, and those of 
herbaceous plants which are never exposed to the Cold 
of winter, such protective organs would be useless, a ud 
ure accordingly absent. Those buds are distinguished 
as naked . In % few instances, even buds of perennial 
plants growing hr cold climates are naked, like those of 
tropical plants : such is the case with the alder, and 
with the buckthorn. Within the loaf-bud the future 
leaves are often very curiously folded, or rolled up, 
and the different positions which they assume are 
highly characteristic of different kinds of plants.' Tho 
arrangement of tho leaves in the bud must, not, there.- 
fore, be overlooked by the practical botanist* (See 
Vek^atiox.) A leaf-bud may be removed when young 
from one plant and grafted upon another, by the 
process of budding, so as to continue to form its dif- 
ferent parts : indeed, in some instances, it may even 
bo made to grow in the soil immediately after removal. 

In certain cases, moreover, leaf-buds are naturally 
detached during the life of the parent, so as to form 
independent plants, and thus propagate the specie#. 
On this account they have been calico fixed embryo* by 
some botanists. They are, in fact, embryo plants fixed 
to tho axis, eapable of sending stems and leaves in an 
upward direction, and woody fibres, which may bn 
considered as roots, downwards. A tree may, accord* 
ingly, be said to consist of a series oflcaf-buda attached 
to a common axis, or 'rank. In ordinary trees, m 
which there is provision made for tho formation of 
numerous la tend leaf-buds, any injury dons to a few 
branches is easily repaired ; but in plums, which only 
form central leaf-buds, and have no provision for » 
lateral formation of them, any injury inflicted <w» 
the bud in the axis is extremely likely to have a pre- 
judicial effect on the futture life of tbs plant. Leaf* 
buds are sometimes extra-axillary ; that i« tosnhr,tbey 
are occasionally developed in other positions beside# 
the axil of leaves. Such buds nr© termed adeenfUittm* 
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or olnormal. The woody nodule*, wiled tmbryo-l ud$, 
temln ifee bark ©fthefe<^fa, elm, and other trees, ore 
looked Upon as partially-developed abnormal buds, 
to which the woody matter has been hardened by the 
pressure of the surrounding tissue. The nodules some- 
times form knots on the surface or tb extern ; at other 
times they appear as large excrescences ; and in some 
oases twigs and leaves are produced by them. Adven- 
titious buds are produced naturally on the edges of 
certain leaves, and on the surfaces of others. These 
are capable of forming independent plants. Similar 
feuds may be made to appear ou the leaves of Demerit, 
Gloxinia, and Ackiments, by wounding various parts 
of them, and placing them in moist soil : this is the 
method often pursued by gardeners in their propaga- 
tion. Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, are ordinarily axil- 
lary, being produced in the axil of floral leaves or 
bracts. They cannot be used for budding, for they 
always die when removed from the parent stem. (See 
IiBaf, Flows*, Btn.n.) 

Bvnnniwu, hud'-dism, a religious system which 
prevails over a great part of Asia, and is said to have 
U greater numbered* adherents tlmu uny other religious 
system among mankind, amounting, according to some 
geographers, to four hundred millions, or about a third 
part of the human race. The system is said to have 
originated in India, about 600 years before the Chris- 
tian era j but in the land of its birth almost nil traces 
of it have now disappeared. It is the prevailing reli- 
gion, however, of the inhabitants of the high table-laud 
north of the Himalayas to Siberia, of China, Japan, 
India beyond the Ganges, Ceylon, and several islands 
of the Indian archipelago. The founder of the system 
is said to have been a prince of t he name of Siddhartha, 
son of Suddhodana, king of Kupuluvasta, tfhieh wus 
somewhere on the confines of Nepuul. He is called by 
numerous names, but the principal, that of Buddha, 
i.e, the wise or enlightened, does not seem to have 
been given to him till after he appeared as a teacher of 
religion. In China, Buddha has been corrupted into 
Fu-tu and Fo. Ho is said to have been equally dis- 
tinguished for great: beauty of person and high mental 
endowments. He early gave evidence of a serious and 
contemplat ive disposition, and in order to drive away 
this, his father surrounded him with all the pleasures 
of a g«y and luxurious court. At the age of twenty he 
married a charming princess, by whom he had two 
children, a son and a daughter. ' Earnest thoughts of 
the depravity and misery of human life, however, con- 
tinue to engage his attention, and he conceives the 
idea of retiring from society and Jiving in solitude; 
guards arc set over him to prevent hie escape; but ho 
At length succeeds, and takes up his abode on the 
banks of a river called Arna&a: ra, or Narasara. He 
was now about thirty years of age, and ho remained 
there for six years, spending his time in devout medita- 
tions. lie would, it is said, remain tor weeks plunged 
in deep abstraction, attempting to solve the mysteries 
of life, deatli, sin, goodness, wisdom, and such- like, 
At length he is enlightened, and comes .forth as a reli- 
gions t eacher of others. He first appears at 'VVurnasbi 
(Benares), to propound his new doctrines; and for 
upwards of forty years ho continued to preach his 
system, traversing' a groat part of northern India, 
combating the Brahmins, und making numerous con- 
verts. -He died in the eightieth year of his age, after 
having lived to see his doctrine spread all over India. 
For several centuries Buddhism seems to have con- 
tinued to flourish in that country, and to have been 
tolerated by the Brahmins. At length, it seems to 
have endured ft long-continued persecution, which ulti- 
mately hud the effect .of entirely expelling it from the 
country whoreit had originated. W hat was the cause 
dr the nature of these persecutions is uuknow u ; but the 
asfc truces of the system disappear about the 11th or 
I5ith century ; but by this time it had taken firm root in 
other parts, where it still continues to flourish. Nu- 
merous remains of Buddhist temples are scattered 
over India} aud, during the period of persecution, 
When they were driven from the cities, they retired 
among Hie hills of the west, aud there constructed 
t hose cave- temples which, fro^p their number, vastuess, 
Olid elaborate structure, still excite the wonder of all 
who ««o them. Buddhism dill era, from Bralmmmsm in 
the extreme simplicity of its religious doctrine, and 


the ftlmosi complete absence of i 
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fs, or rather w»,—for it has been much .heriSt 
©th*r creeds, an essentially moral system. Itee 
was to teadx man how to attain to a pure and hot 
Hence it did not so much destroy other refigibnC wtl 
which it came in contact, as engraft itself upon them. 

It did not abolish castes where they already existed; feat; 
it did not introduce them where they were ; ^nnlriio#itiV '' ' 
Buddha admits and names a number of the S 

cal gods, but he sets the Supreme Intelligence above 
them. The ritual or worship is extremely eitnighh 
consisting in offering flowers and perfume, the repeat- 
ing of sacred formulas, and the singing of hymns. ThO i 
temples contain only art image of Buddha s >nd uDagoba, 
or shrine containing his relics. There ore no pneafis: : 
or clergy properly bo called, but only an order of 
monks, who hare given themselves to a fife of sanctity, 
and who are generally very numerous. They are 
obliged to live in celibacy ; but they may retire from 
their order if they desire it, and are then permitted to 
mnrry. The four Bublirne verities, or axioms, upon 
which the system of Buddhism is built, are-—]. that 
there exists pain ; 2. that the cause of pain is desire, 
or the attachment of the soul towards certain objects $ 

3. that pain can be ended by Nirvana; and 4. the 
way that leads to Nirvana. By the practice of sue 
transcendant perfections,— alms, morals, science, en- 
ergy, patience, charity, a man might hope to arrive 
at the state of Nirvana, — re posd or annihilation. Ex* 
ietence is viewed as a curse rather than a blessing; 
and the endless transmigrations through other being* 
that had to bo endured, were causes of suffering; and 
hence the highest object of desire was to be delivered 
from the necessity of being born again. There are 
live moral precepts of universal obligation ; vis., not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, 
and not to bo drunken. There are others for those 
entering upon a religious life.— ltef. Manual of Buddh- 
ism, by B. b. Hardy; Introduction a VBLudoire da 
Buddhism Indien, by Burnouf; Le Bouddha el ea Beli* 
yion, by Saint-Uilnire ; Edinburgh lie view, April, 1662. 
Bud’mno, hud'-iug (from Hu. hot, a bud), in Ifort., 
peculiar mode of grafting, in which * a leaf-bud 
is used instead of a young twig or scion. The bod to 
be employed is cut out of the branch along with a small 
portion of the bark and young wood, and the woody 
part is then carefully separated. Two incisions are 
made in the burk of the slock intended to receive the 
bud, so as to form the letter T ; the bark is raised trn 
both sides of the longitudinal cut, and the bud, with its 
shield of bark, is inserted in such a way that the upper 
edge of the shield joins exactly to the transverse cut in 
the bark of the stock. The leaf in the axil of which 
the bud grew is cut off, and tho newly-inserted bud is 
for n while held in its place by strands of bass matting. 

If the bud is sufficiently matured, and if the bark at- 
tached to it is properly 'fitted to that of the stock, the 
operation is almost sure to be successful. This is by 
far the most common method of budding. It is gene- 
rally distinguished as shield-budding. Another method, 
called sealiop-budding, consists in removing entirely a 
thin slip of bark from the stock, and fitting into the 
wound a similar slip bearing the bud. The proper 
time for budding is a little after midsummer, when the 
bud is perfectly formed. The process is particularly 
well adapted for trees which are apt to exude gum 
when wounded, as the plum, cherry, peach, and stone- 
fruits iu general ; also for roses ana many other flower- 
ing shrubs. The budding-knife has a point like a 
lancet, and the handle generally terminates in a thin 
ivory blade, to bo used for raising the bark of the 
stock. The effects of budding are preciaely simihu 
to those of ordinary grafting. (See Giuftiko.) 

Bo ddls, bud f ~di (Aug. -Sox.), in Min., * trough « 
pit containing water in which the ore is washed- 
Buddlea, bud-le’-a (after Adam Buddie, an Eng- 
lish botanist of tho 17th century), iu Bat., a gen. of 
olants belonging to the not. ord. Seropkuldviuoea. 
The species are shrubs, natives of the warmer regions 
of tho world, and are remarkable for their gay .and 
sweet-scented orange-coloured flowers. B. neetndam 
said to be one of the moot beautiful plants of India. 

Ii. fflobosa, a native of Chili, is hardy enough to «ndur» 
the climate of moat ports of Kngloud, and has become 
« Common ornament of our gardens. 





Bcpb Light, budc, a very bright light, rivalling m the s&rae tnauuer as chamois leather, Buffleatker 
in brilliaacy the docferie and lime lights, made by is verv pliable, and not liable to a?«dk or rot. It i* 
urging & current of pure oxygen through the flame of used for making boudoliua, belts, pouches, glares, dud 
an Argand gas-jet. It derives its name from the village other articles, 

of Bude, in Cornwall, where it was first used by its Burro, Berra, boof-fo, a term applied by the 
inventor^ Italians to an ?ctor and stager who take* the humorous 

iB©|M»WP» (I*r. baugztie), a bag or little and ludicrous parts in their operas, the epithet is 

sack, snob ns may be easily carried. It comprises also applied to the pieces themselves j as opvr* kvffa, 
also the contents of the bag or sack, and hence has a comic opera, 
come todenote a stock or store of any thing ; m a budget Buffont, luf-fonV, a 
yfiuvet>iious. , in parliamentary language, the budget projecting covering of / jR 

is the financial statement laid annually by the chan- gauze or linen for a I 

eeilor of the exchequer before parliament, of the esti- lady’s breast, an fashion \ .Ji 
mated public iuoome and expenditure for the follow- in and after the year J*2^v 

iog year, commencing on the 5th April, mentioning 1750, a period when H V N 

what taxes it is proposed to repeal, reduce, or aug- English ladies' costume v V%^jr 

meat, and what new ones are to be imposed. In his was very ungraceful. \\ \ 

speech on the occasion, the chancellor reviews the The buftont entirely 
financial condition of the country, comparing the in- concealed the neck and / 

«ome and expenditure of the previous year with those bosom, and stuck out / 

■ \«f'-'|prftcc4ing years, justifying the changes that are from beneath the chin \ 

proposed to be wade, and estimating their probable like the breast of a iff I \ \ \Wl ^ 
effeut*. The statement of the chancellor is always pigeon. It was gene- l / it I t \ * 

■looked forward to with great interest, aud frequently rally accompanied by I / j / li I ? M 

gives rise to nmch excitement, aa involving important some other ugly arti- III/ 1 ’ { V? II 

changes. cles of costume which f/j / II I i,iSj$?I 

Boon.® aits, bud-ne’-An*, in Eocl. Hist., h sect that were invented at that II ill f j |i|f| 

arose in Poland toward* the close of the ltUh century, time. The figure in the // / 1 1 iluff 

and took their name from their founder, fciimou Bud- illustration wears the // f / j ,<4}s 

use us. They denied the divinity of Christ, and refused buffont, the cumbrous ft I I It tw|jj 

to worship -him, adopting, also, man v wild vagaries, head-dress, and the [vf I 4 ( f ch : j W |^v 

Their founder was afterwards admitted into the com- little frilled jacket, / 1 A 

xaunion of the Sociaians, and his followers seem to of that period. The 

bare dispersed. buffont was worn in 

Buff, or Bofft Coat, luff, in Med., is alight Paris hs Into #s 17&8, buffo kt. 

yellow viscid substance, which is formed on the surface Buffoon, buf-foon’ (Fr.batffoH ; Ital. buffo), a low 
off blood drawn in certain states of disease. jester, a man who amuses others by rough tricks, antic 

BUFFALO, buf'-fa-lo (Ital. and Span, buffalo ; Bos gestures, broad jokes, and such -like. The name is said 
fatkaiut ) < This animal differs from the bison in having to bo derived from the barbarous Latin word faffs* 
no hump on the back, and only a email dewlap on the (cheeked), a name given to those who appeared on the 
breast. Besides this it carries no shock of hair about stage with their checks putted up to receive blows on 
its neck and shoulders. They generally live in flocks them, and thus to excite the laughter of the spectators, 
of about a hundred, and affect marshy regions, both In Italy the term is not always used in a contemptuous 
on account of the coarse but luxuriant vegetal ion there sense: there there are two sorts of buffoons, — the 
to be found, m well as the opportunity for a mud ** buffo cant ante, who has frequently an important part 
bath, of which the buffalo is remarkably fond. The to piny, requiring considerable musical talent, and the 
way ho indulges this ugly predilection is singular : buffo cornier*, whose part conykia inure in acting. In 
throwing himself fiat upou "his side in the mire, he shuf- England t he name w as sometimes applied to those 
firs round and round, the soil yielding to hie immense persons who were employed us tools at court or at the 
weight the exudation of any moisture it may contain, tables of great men. 

tffl he manufactures for himself a delicious basin of Bug, buy {protialdy Welsh htra ). — This tiresome 
mortar covering him to his very ©yes. When be cuter- insect is too well known to need* a devotion of space 
ges and has basked awhile in the sun, lie looks like to its description. It is commonly asserted, though 
some hideous slack-baked clay image. This manmuvrr, with what degree of truth it is hard to say, that 
however, is not without purpose. Among the rank before the year 1870 the insect in question was un- 
vegetation, and in the air, swam millions of stinging known in England, ami that it was ini ported from 
fives, and until the buffalo’s mud coat peels off through America with the t imber that country furnished for 
w<ft*T, heisaaimpregnubletothcir attacks as the the rebuilding of London after its destruction by 
clay image be represents. The buffalo is one among the the great lire. It* blood -sucking propensities, and the 
very few animals Who manifest no fear at the approach disgusting smell it emits when excited, are in these 
of ‘the tiger; indeed, sportsmen concur that unlesr a days no wonder amongst u«. The female bug deposits 
tiger be fall-grown and in possession of all his strength, lief eggs at the beginning of summer : they are small, 
he will not venture to attack the bull buffalo. Should w hite, mid of an oval shape, each being fixed to a hair- 
the tiger, mode desperate by hunger, attack a herd of like glutinous stalk, ready to adhere to anything it 
buffaloes, his fate is certain. The whole herd will band touches. 

against the commou foe, and, assailing him with hoofs B nou, bn'-yl (Ang.-Nor.), formerly a brass instrn* 

. -^i^'SiQiv*, bi* *iripo<i hide to gory ribands, and meat without, any Less, used only by hunters and 
lirwwpl® him maimed and crushed into the mire. for military purpose* j within the lost few years, bow- 

?' BmpF»p, -faffffer, in Etigin., a rod with an enlarged ever, it has' been so mucb improved by the addition of 
’■■mA attached to a spiral spring of great strength, fixed six keys, that it now i» of the greatest service both in 
' .■•ib the striking parts of locomotives and railway ear- solo and concerted music, and is very commonly found 
tttegeii, m order to diminish the shocks arising from in orchestra] and military bands. The bugle, when 
$t>y sudden movement or stoppage. played wi t h tante, forms a delightful ftceornpaniawttfc for 

hoof'ffai (Fr.), anciently denoted a small the pianoforte, and possesses the advantage over most 
apartment separated from the rest of a room, and other hornn, of a methcdical fingering, by which the 
. obino, glass-ware, Ac. The name true tony* pan be produced without so much recount* 
^OsiiBierwara* W»pU«d to a cupboard or wt of shel ves, to t he <>ar as wr add otherwise be necessary. 

«gm.i»*ed for.* like purpose, but which ba». now * Bcolk, iu Bot. (Set AFPOX.) 
boen auperseded brthe modern sideboard. Buffet, or iluonoss. (Sec Avcumjt.) 

baffet-stool, was also applied to a smafi wooden stool Bchu-wokk, or, mom property, Bcmxx-woitx, fad*- 

■ r'tymtmwjfad *» « . f 0 ®^*^** , J • ■ a nuahod <»f jusaying mcul upon grounds of ebofiv dt* 

, : - XaiArnxM, hifdet&'-er (contracted from buff tortnbc-shejl, *>v vice mmi, the inventron of M. 

liid.-. Of JJ.Mil*, » faniona IrerA cbjortiuidier of tb, «m*of 
Imffalbw, or from the salted and dried chides of houth- LoiisXtV. 

Anucncas oxcu and cows. T1 ey arc dressed with oil Buna-, IjCkbh-. or BunaostroArx. Lear, a name d««a 





qnartaos# wefc* th© worked surfaces of &e.) Tb* large fionfcMtot®. m t he a»te' -Jifeir. 1?* 
whksli posse*© t*b w«p©rty of catting or grbwimg. Mess*©,- Lucas & Kelk. th* <toi^riK^o<» 

T$et -*r© used prJucipaUv 'ttfl millstones. • The bunt lexhiUitioa buiiding of I9S2, ©mi othere otf oqurioelob- 
kind* are creamy white, with a gnwmlar and somewhat rity* employ machinery worked by 
ceMor texture, and are obtained in the tertiary form* manufacture of various parts of building©, wliieh Um&y 
ntSeil Of the Paris basin and the surranading district. to insure great aetmraoy of fitting when th o portioxie 
1?hey cpt Sato- irol*»e«ahaped- parallelepiped© culled are put together; end, indeed, there areecrtum : 
mwh which wre bound together with iron hoops to jmrtictUariy in the metropolitan disteic*a,:whO ; 0^pi«%l 
town large millstones. thomselvea entirely in the m a mifstetttr* ,«f ' 

■ Building, MV-tUnq (Sax. b$ld<m r to build).— *By this parte of a house, such as door©, windows, 
tarm is understood the art of putting together certain chine ry, which greatly facilitates the operation© oftb% 
materials, such os ©tone©, bricks, timber, slate©, Ac., builder, particularly ‘if they be on ft- ©midi 
wrought into various necessary forms, for the purpose enabling him to purchase ready-made artictee. which 
of constructing dwelling-houses and other edifices re- cost him considerably less than they would if he had 
quired for public or private purposes. In building, the purchased the material and employed artisans to exe* 
btailder practically carries out the idea* of the arclii- cut© the required work. The more machiuery can bb 
tent, who contrives the plan of thfc required edifice, brought into operation, the .eb caper buiidinga on® bn 
that it tnay be well fitted for the purpose for which it raised ; and hence the advantage and greatly increased 
is intended in every respect, and be suitable for the rate of profit that accrue to contractors whose capital 
locality in which it may happen to bo placed. The enables them to erect machinery to accomplish th© 
architect also furnishes the builder with working draw- construction of - different parte of their work. It ii 
togs of the various elevations of the edifice and ver- said that progress in the art of building, in different 
tioal sections of different parts, the form of the roof, localities, is always controlled by tbe material that caws 
ground -pi an s of the several floors, plans of the stair- be moat readily procured in the neighbourhood, and 
oases, aud drawings in detail of ornamental portions of that greater architectural beauty, convenience, mid 
the exterior and interior, drawn exactly to a certain elegance, are strained and shown in cities where stone, 
scale. He also gives the builder specifications of the that can be easily worked, cun be had in the immediate 
materials to be employed in the construction of the vicinity. The truth of tins is certainly evinced lo th© 
building, and t he manner and form in which the mate- numerous magnificent structures id stone that are to 
' rials are to bonoplied : and to do this, it is necessary that be seen at Bom©, Kt. Fetershurg, Paris, Vienna* 
the architect should have a practical as well »» then- Brussels, Edinburgh, Glasgow, New York, and other 
rctical knowledge of the strength and durability of the European and American cities; but, in the present 
different materials used in budding, particularly tim- day, it lias been shown that much can ho effected in 
her, and the forms and arrangement in wlnd\ their brickwork in every way, ns exemplified in the building* 
capability to resist pressure and tension can be em- lately erected in that material in and around London, 
ployed to the -greatest advantage. The builder, having Manchester, and Liverpool ; and a still higher degre© 
carefully examined the plans ami specifications pro- of perfection will be obtained when more attention is 
vided by the architect, enters into an agreement to paid to the production of coloured or polychrome 
perform the work required for a certain sum, under- bricks, and the brickwork is so arranged aa to obtain 
taking it by ** contract,” ns it is termed ; or he binds the juxtaposition of broader mow© of colour, that wiB 
himself to execute it nt cert ain valuations for different present a more pleasing effect of contrast or harmony 
parts of the work : that is to say, at so much per porch t han can be found in the intersection of walla of Oft© 
for watiing in stone ; so much, per rod for brickwork ; colour by single stretching-courses of another., few nod 
so much per square for roofing, flooring, and paving ; far between, or the formation of the straight or earn - 
so much per fm-.i for woodwork of different kinds, &e. ; bered arches above doors and windows by alternate 
charging for the work by what is called a ” schedule wedges of colour, hist the thick ness of a brick. Tb# 
of prices in which case it is measured after its cum- most beautiful and pleaaiog buildings in the world may 
pletion by persons appointed by the architect to value be produced in brickwork, if <he dressings, coins, and 
What the Wilder has done, and it itt paid for according ornamental details, be formed of clay, coloured and 
to their valiun ion . During the progress of the build- moulded to suit their position in the building, and tW 
ing, the work ;* superintended by a “ clerk of the architect he animated by the taste and f*©iii»fj of ©a 
works,” a competent person acting under the archi- artist, in grouping his calouml materials together.-, 
few*# orders, u> see that the builder faithfully folio aw Builpixo Act ro» hoy no ft mits ^MQSMOVWb 

the specifications ; using good materials, and applying it one. (Sm Mwtbopoutan Bn living Ac®.) 
good workmanship, through the agency of mechanics in Unsti.PfWOXN Fisk, a method of building wall# witht 
hit employ who are well skilled in 1 h© different brandies compressed earth, which has been practised ip ' Fraud®, 
of constructive building. In building, particularly with for a long period of time, particularly in the southern 
reference to dwelling-houses, great attention should part of the country, about Lyons. Walls built tm fbi© 
bo paid to the following points The situation should plan somewhat resemble th© old “cob” walls of mod 
be sneh as will insure freedom fro m damp, and profec- ami straw, of winch barns, cottages, and gardeu-w^lla 
tion from north-easterly and easterly winds ; the prin- were sometimes mods in agricultural district© IXt 
cipal apartments should have, if possible, » western or various parts of England ; but they are more durable, 
southern aspect; the ground on which the house is more finished in appearance, and better calculated to 
built should be of a nature to secure a good supply of withstand th© weather, from the method adopted ill 
water, and a sufficient fall for drainage ; and the posi- miring them. The foundations of th© walls ara mode 
tion of the doors and windows shot ! Id he regulated in a of etorto or brick, and are raised a short distance 
Biabper calculated to scout© freedom from draughts above the level of the ground. Earth is then procured* 
and smoky chimneys, which is to be obtained by which is neither too light from containing 'too- muck 
ascertaining tb© direction of the winds to which the sand, nor too heavy from the prescric© of clay in great 
dwelling wifi be chit fly exposed. The method of eon- quantities, hot which consist# of rich ©oil, sufficiently 
©tmetioa adopted in the various component parts of moist, with a little fine gravel in it. This t» rammed 
buildings Of a public and private nature, will bo found into a sohd mass on th© top of the foundation, bring 
cm reference to .heir respective headings, ns well as kept in the proper shape and position by * sort of 
notices of the various styles of architecture and orna- mould formed of two boards, that or© held apart by 
mental details, and plans resorted to in building with iron bolts and screws to the extent required for th© 
different kinds of material. (Sen the articles a«ch, thickness of the wall, and arc removed as soon aa th© 
AucHiTKCrous, AswiiXtt, Barge - hoard, l?oxn, portion of wall between them i« completed. Th© wall 
BurcKWOHK, Br«.Piwa t.jt Fisk, Bxn tmu o™ S tow r , is made in courses a few inches in depth, and tite earth 
<3**UElfTRY, Cnu.AB, Chimnwy, Coving, Design is added in smuil quantities at a tiiao, that every por. 
Abchitxctpmi., Dome, Book, Finn p hoof Bomo- tion of the wall may bo well beaten together. The 
*W 0 li, FiPi*,FoPNP/V«OTf, GaW/Ebt, House-jotwing, face of the wall on the exterior, and the interior as 
LnrXxt, Mansabok, MasokIiy, Fainitng, Papkb- well, if required, is thus#brmedr— the earth that w 
IXAjrblM^s, FtAMPi'iiiiNO, Hoop, Urwrwte Wong, next the boards terming th© mould, is taken ont< itea 
HOABPOi.ni KG, -StAtK, brAtgCASB, Sypcco, Pmokk, ©space left, about an inch ur rwo in depth, bat Wiwra 
Bbwia. Tin it ka. Tiling, Wax;l-vi.atb, Winnow, &c., the board and the main part of the wall, which, labile* 

* '2 7! 
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BtuJUltci^ Xiease a ' 


**%* ftomgr composition forrand of three parts of 
earth and cme p&rt of ]im^, miie4 t0^tlier with water 
like mortar, hat allowed todryyand reduced to powder 
before It fr rammed im It hardens and forms a solid 
coating, which keeps tho core of the wall free from 
moisture. To avoid settle’ment from shrinking of 
tnaterjal, all toe bond timbers and pieces of wood 
placed in the walls are made as thin as possible, and 
the openings for doorways and windows are formed bv 
inserting friwnefl of thick planks in the required posi- 
tiona, and ramming the earth closely against them as 
egam&t the sides of the moulds. The walls may be 
whitewashed or coloured, and smoothed by a wooden 
instrument used by plasterers, which gives them a very 
neat appearance. They are very durable if protected 
tw-nip as much as possible, as walls of this descrip- 
tion barn stood in France for more than a hundred 
years, and appear as sound as when they were first 
bittltj and the durability of the cob-wall, without an v 
external facing, is well knowu. As the material costs 


nothing but the expense of bringing it to the spot 
Whore it is to be used, the cost of buildings constructed 
in tins way is very low in comparison with that of 
houses of stone and brick. Mr. liobert Salmon, of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, who has erected many build- 
ings in this way, found that the cost of a square yard 
of wall built en pise was only one-fourth of that of a 
Square yard of brickwork in f at locality, if finished 
with facing composition on ouo side only, and one- 
third, if finished on both sides.— lief. Transaetwns of 
the Society of Arts, yol, xxvii.; English Cj/chpadia— 
Arts and Sciences. 

Building Lit ASUS. (See Lease.) 

Bitoving Societies arc in the nature of a ioint- 


Bulimia 


stock company, established to raise a subscription- fund 
by advances, from which the members shall tie mauled 
to build or purchase dvrelling-hduses, or to purdmst* 
land ; such advances being secured to the sock* tv bv 
mortgage of the premises so built or purchased . Tin v 
are established upon the basis of rules provided, to be 
Btinctioned under the provisions of the acts relating to 
friendly societies, and they are made subject in general 
to those acts. The members become shareholders by 
paying an entrance-fee and binding theruseh os to make 
a periodical subscription, for the most part, by monthly 
payments. The non-payment subjects the member to 
a fine limited by the rules. The members are cither 
inverters or borrowers. When the fund raised is large 
enough to let out, loans are made to the borrowers, 
and bo from time to time, as subscriptions are paid in, 
ikeeb advances are made. The borrowers thus antici* 
pete what they would otherwise receive on the termi- 
uatkm of the society. In general, the money borrowed 
cannot be repaid in one rum, but only by the periodical 
eubecriptions, the mortgage remaining a security for 
the payment thereof, and of the fines incurred through 
defoult of, or irregularity in, paying such subscriptions. 
The loan and use of the money advanced being upon the 
principle of compound interest, it follows that the term 
of the mortgage by repayment of the money, and, con- 
Sequently , the duration of the company, must be limited 
to a given number of years. 'Phis term varies in dif- 
ferent societies in proportion as tho amount of sub- 
ecriptions is greater or smaller, and generally ranges 
from ten to fourteen years. A society may, how- 
lifer, become permanent by the successive issuing of 
freeh shares; but the interest in, and liability under, each 
•here must terminate when the time arrives for the in- 
vesting member to be paid the sum fixed by tho rules 
luriespect of it, or when the borrowing member has 
folly paid up his subscriptions. If the security taken 
Wwe society be good and ample, the inveater would 
Obtain hismoney at the expiration of the calculated 
• jf.fcfft it frequently happens that losses arise on the 
© Of the property under the mortgage, and tho term 
ent to the investers is postponed, and their 
itifd benefit much reduced. If the society be 

e, it must follow, that aa the time runs out, 

•bill* of the investers must be paid off. The persons to 
Be ,paM are determined by lot, or some other mode pro- 
vided by the rules. The rules are settled and approved 
fcya barrister, who is appointed to revise the rules of, 
and register, all benefit andVriendly societies. 

BtrtWBlif o-Btoif ». — There are many kinds of stone 
**ed for building purpose ^differing greatly In quality j 


and durability. That which at v 

considered the best for buildings in whiob'fbe stCMje i> 
required to be wrought by the mallet and chisel into 
various ornamental toms, and retains Sts sharpness 
after exposure to the weather, is a magnesian lime- 
stone, a stone which consists of carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, whi#h was used for the new Houses of Par- 
liament. A stone much used for the dressings and 
coins of buildings, as well as many other ornamental 
purposes, is an oolitic limestone of a rich cream-colour, 
known rb Bath-stoue or freestone, which is quarried In 
the vicinity of Bath and the I&le of Portland. On 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire, and in Scotland, in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen and to the north of that 
town, grunijo is obtained, which is bard and difficult to 
[work, but which is well calculated for paving street* 
and building bridges, and for the basements of public 
buildings, from its great durability. SumUlnue*. of 
various kinds, such as the old and new red mi mist one, 
green-stone, and basalt, are also used, and the lime* 
stone found at Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, on the coast 
of Devonshire, and in other parts of Groat Britain, 
which furnishes handsome slabs of black, red, and grey 
mar hie, veined with white, which are cut and polished 
for mantelpieces, &e. The chemical composition of 
the various kinds of building-stone, the causes which 
lead to their decay, and the processes us*'d to protect 
them from the action of tho weather,, will be found 
under their respective headings. (See Basalt, Gttijr- 
ITE, LIMESTONE, Oor.'l’E, Ac. : Sioxis, pKKSr.ttVAllOX 
OF.) 

BviKPM-woon. (St* Cx$A.h*imx,) 

Bclu, Imlb (I.at. lulbns), in Hot., a shortened 
stem or branch, usually subterranean, bearing on its 
surface a number of fleshy scales, which are modified 
leaves. It is only found in monoeolyh donoua plants, 
and i» seen in the hyacinth, lily, and onion. The bulb 
may be looked upon as a subterranean leaf- bud, arising 
from a shortened axis. From its centre an .herbaceous 
stern arises, and from the subterranean axis new bulbs, 
or doves, us they are ended, arc produced. Every new 
bulb is formed in the avil of a scale, 
like a bud (which me) j some times 
it remains attached to Uu» parent 
bulb, ami sends up an axis «iui leaves ; 
at other times, it is delm bed in the 
course of growth, and lorn is an inde- 
pendent plant. The new bulbs feed 
on the parent one, and ultimately 
cause its complete ab&vption. The 
scales are generally thickened by tho 
deposition of nutritive matters, in- 
tended for the future use of the plant. 

In the onion, cquill, and leek, these 
scales are covered externally by thin 
membra ucua routs or tunics : hence 
the bulbs are said to be tunicated. 

When the membranous co:ri« are ab- 
sent, the bulb is said to be naked or 
ecaly, as in the white lily. Tho solid rounded under- 
ground stem, called by botanists a com, is commonly 
regarded as a bulb. USWiCoJur.) 

IJCLntLR, or Bulku’Ts, l ul* -bit*, in Bot„ small 
conical or rounded I hhIu k produced in the axil of the 
leaves of some monocot yfedonous plants, and which 
are of the nature of bulbs. They can be readily dis- 
tinguished from ordinary leaf-buda by their fleshy cha- 
racter. They are easily detached from the parent 
stern, and, when placed in favourable circumstance*, 
they produce new individual*. They may be seen i*» 
Lilium bulliferum , Dentnria buUt{fera (coral-wort), and 
iu Ranunculus Jlcoria (pilewort). 

Bulgarian Language, but-gai^ri-tin, 1* a branch 
of the Sclavonic, and in divided' into two dialect*,— the 
old aiui new Bulgarian. The old Bulgarian is the 
richest in inflection*, anrl its literature is the oldest, of 
any of the Sclavonic tongues. The new Bulgarian has 
arisen since the destruction of the kingdom in 1393, 
when the language came to be failed with those of 
neighbouring nations, particularly of Wallachin and 
Albania. The new Bulgarian can scarcely l>« said to 
possess any literature,* but it has a large collection of 
popular songs. v 

Bulimia, bul-V-mi-a ( Qt . hom f m pt, arid 
hunger), iu Med., denotes an insntiHil* Graving far 




t 


• under Mri* <bsea*e feel .ail 

ti*ft ^<f*ct* crf hunger, even when the stomach i» U% 
nod the storiea that are told of the quantities of food 
consumed in such eases art* scarcely credible. The teal 
nature of this disease is Very imperfectly known. In 
some oases* the health appears to he otherwise Rood; 
hut usually "bulimia is a concomitant *>f other dis- 
eases. Its consequences ere leanness, pulmonary 
fevers, consumption, dropsy. Sometimes there exists 
ah extraordinary craving for food after the system has 
been much exhausted, or from a certain condition of 
the stomach, which causes it to digest the food with 
too great rapidity ; but these do not indicate disease, 

but only excessi ve npprt ite^ 

BcLKtnun, bnlk f -hat, in Mar., a name given to 
certain partitions built up in several parts of a ship 
between two decks, either lengthways or across, to 
form and separate the various apartments. Some of 
those which are built across the ship are remarkably 
strong. Those which inclose the magazine are of oak 
plank, and rabbeted, as arc those of the spirituous- 
liquor room, Others in the hold arc generally oak 
plank, cyphered, to keep the gravel or dirt of the 
ballast from getting into the storerooms, or into the 
well to damage the pumps. Water-tight bulk heads 
are iron partitions running athwart the hold. By 
mean* of these, the body of the vessel is divided into 
several water-tight divisions. Hence, if the vessel is 
leaking in one part, the rest may remain dry till the 
injury is repaired. Nearly ail large vessels are now 
made with these bulkheads. The Great JSmlrrn has 
ton of them, reaching nearly to the level of the upper 
deck. 

Bum,, bull, a term applied on the Stock Exchange 
to those brokers who contract to buy any quantity 
of stock or shares, without having the intention or 
ability to pay for them, and who are, therefore, 
obliged to soli again, either at a profit or a loss, 
before the time at which they have contracted to take 
it. It is the opposite of hear (which see). 

Bull ( Du. bulle), in Z >ol., the male of the J?o* or 
bovine gen. tff quadrupeds, of which the cow is the 
female. 

Bull, in Lit., denotes an equivocal expression, a 
blunder, a contradiction, errors to which the Irish are 
particularly liable, “ l confess it is what the English 
call a bull, in the expression, though the sense bo 
manifest <mnn gh . * ’ — Pope . 

Bull, Gold lit, is the name given to fm edict or 
Imperial constitution grunted by the emperor Charles 
IV., and regarded ft* the Magna Charts of the Gorman 
empire. It received its name from the seal attached 
to it being in a gold box, and was granted by the em- 
peror at an imperial diet hold at Ntirnberg in 13&ti. 
This bull regulated the form and ceremony in the 
election of emperors, determined the number of elec- 
tor*, with their functions, rights, privileges, Ac., all of 
which were previously undetermined. It comprised 
thirty articles, and the original is still preserved at 
Frankfort-on-thoMnine. 

Bull, Paiml (Lat. bulla, a seal), is a written letter 
issued from the Homan chancery by order of the 
pope, and sealed with lead. The bull is, strictly speak- 
ing, only the seal or pendent lead , which alone gives 
the document, its authority. It is impressed on the 
one side with the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the pope and the year 
orhis pontificate, Bulls are written m old Gothic 'cha- 
racters, upon stout and coarse parchment, and arc 
granted for the consecration of bishops, the promotion 
to benefices, celebration of jubilees, &e. They arc 
either bulla of grace or bulls of .justice ; in the former 
the seal ia attached by a cord ol aill^ in live* latter by 
a cord of hemp. Bulls are distinguished from brieves 
both in form and character. The latter are more ab- 
breviated in their form, are written upon fine parch- 
ment in Homan characters, are issued by the apostolic 
secretary, and sealed with red wax. B rieves are of the 
axmft authority as bulls, though issuing from different 
departments of the government, both being equally re- 
gurded as not* of t he pope. The Bull in (\mui Domini 
w a particular bull which was read every year on the 
day of the lord's Supper, or Mfcnndy-Thursday, in the 
iirescnc-a of the pope, eontaimng excommunications 
ind anathemas sgaiuJt heretics and all who disturb, 
873 


oppose, or disobey the Roman pontiff. After i 
was read, the pope threw down a burning torehi 
public place, to denote the thunder of 
The reading of this bull was discontinued by &&&£*] 
XIV. In the Middle Ages bulls were also uped by r 
kings and emperors in great affairs of state. Inaffair* 
of the greatest importance, golden bulls wore employed* > 
silver, leaden, and waxen ones being made use Pf iU 
matters of less moment. 

Bulla (Lat. bulla, a round boss or stud), a email 
round ornament made of gold or silver, worn by the chile ; 
dren of t he ancient Homan nobility. The bulla was worii^ 
until they arrived at the age of fourteen, and whs 
placed upon the neck or breast. It was a distinctive 
mark of free birth. , 

Bulla, a gemm of molluscous animals with univalve 
shells, whose general characteristics an^r— that the 
shell is sub-oval, that the aperture is oblong and 
smooth, and that one end ia a little convoluted. The 
animal breathes by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 
and consequently the margin of the aperture Of the 
shell ia entire. Most of this genus, especially Of thp 
larger sizes, are furnished with an organ exactly re* 
seenbling the gizzard of a fowl, and which they appear 
to tiflo for the purpose of masticating their food. 

Blxlaok, buV-lawe, the English name of a kind of 
plum, the Prttnne imitili a of botanists. (See Pauses.) 

Bull- baiting, Lull-bait' -intj (Du. btdU, bull ; Goth. 
btilan, to bait), is the barbarous sport of baiting bull* 
with dogs. The animal was usually tied to a stake* 
with the points of his horns mu Hied, and then attacked 
by the dogs, who tore him to death for the amusement 
of the spectators. It is *uid to have been introduced 
as an amusement into England about the year 1309* 

Bull-dog, bull* -doff (Canie molonue), a variety 
of the dog, remarkable for its broad, short muzzle. 

It is generally looked upon as an essentially English 
dog; but there is a doubt as to whether it bob 
not existed a* a definite race Binco the time of the 
Homans, or whether it is not a reecnUy-formed variety 
of mastiff. It is smaller than the mastiff, and has h 
massive head ; the forehead sinks between the eyes, 
wad the nose-line rises again at n considerable angle; 
the lower jaw projects in a remarkable manner beyond 
the upper, continually showing the teeth; the lips are 
thick and pendulous, the neck strong and thick* 
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and the legs short. The projection of the under-jaw 
and the livid redness of it* eyes give the bull-dog a 
fierce and forbidding aspect, often heightened by 

a designing leer, which seems natural to the animal. 

The strength and courage of bull-dogs are proverbial, 
They wiii attack any animal, utterly regardless of 
its strength and eiae. They were formerly much 
used for bull-baiting; since the abolition of ^wuich 
sport, the breed ha* decreased in numbers. One or 
these dog* will adze an ox by tbenose, and, with a.ppa~ 
rent ease, hold him still, or throw him on jus ^ae^a* 
he is ordered by his master# When trained for the puty 
pose, they fight very savagely with one anot lior ; «-ndra 
cert lin of tue mining and maimfooturuig district* pt 
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England tbia.eport h stall parried on. On growing 
ojd# the bull-dog becomes very vicious and dangerous, 
often inflicting Bevere bites on the slightest yrovo- 
ewtion M The bull-terrieria a cross between the butt* 
dog and the terrier. It is, if possible, more fero- 
olfMis than the buU-dog itself. 

Bi*£MFr» bmP-40. (Ifr. bouW} t the name given to 
x-a^ktad-of leaden missile which is discharged from a 
ride, fowling-piece, or pistol. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the various kinds of modern rifles with barrels 
famished with numerous spiral grooves, the bullet 
awas spherical in form* and made by pouring lend in 
a molten state into a mould, the diameter of which 
oorrespnftded with the calibre of the weapon for which 
it was intended. For the old rifle with two deep 
grooves in the interior of the barrel, the bullet was 
farroonded with a projecting rib, and was made by 
easting the lead in a grooved mould. Bullets of all 
shapes arc now made by compression, a method in- 
finitely superior to that of casting them, as there can 
he no irregular cavity or air-hole in any bullet formed 
fry pressure, a thing which would seriously a fleet tin* 
flight of any projectile, and cause it to fall wide of the 
mark, on account of the eccentricity of motion that 
Would be imparted to it, arising from the cavity causing 
it to be lighter on one side than on the other. The 
first attempt to form bullets by compression was made 
about 1840, by Mr. Napier, whose machine was adopted 
by the government and used at Woolwich. It was 
worked by steam pow er. Strips of lend, first subjected 
to heavy pressure under rollers to produce condensa- 
tion of the metal, were passed under a machine by 
which they were pressed into lengths resembling 
strings of nearly round pieces of lead. These lengths 
were then passed between hemispherical dies, or 
plungers, which closed on each piece with great force j 
when the dies recoded from each other, tins bullets 
were ejected by springs, which acted on plug® in the 
dies, aud came out in' t he form of a perfect sphere, 
•connected, however, by a small piece of metal, which 
was removed by the action of a punch worked by a 
treadle, under which the bullets passed in succession. 
The old round bullets were from 14 to 20 to the pound ; 
the calibre of the weapons for which they were in- 
tended varying from ‘00 or f of an inch to *<W or J \ of 
an inch. The spherical bullet is now entirely super- 
vended by conical elongated projectiles of various forms, 
the principal of which is that used for tin* Enfield- 
JPritchett rifle. This bullet is spherical at one end and 
hollow at the other, which is next the powder when 
the musket is loaded. The cavity is in the form of » 
truncated cone, and extends into the bullet pretty 
nearly half its length. A little boxwood plug, about 
half the depth of the cavity iu height, is fitted into the 
-end pf the bullet, leaving a small hollow space in its 
interior between the piu<* and the bottom of the cavity. 
When the powder explodes, this wooden plug is driven 
deeper into the cavity, and causes the lead, which 
presents the form of a tolerably thin ring at the flut 
end of the bullet-, to expand and tit tightly into the 
grooves of tho rifle, by which windage is prevented, 
and the accurate flight of the missile towards the mark 
insured. There are many kinds of bullets of the corn- 
eal form, With numerous contrivances for obtaining 
expansion at the moment of diaelmrgo, but they are 
too numerous to mention here in detail. Tho principal 
are those made by Minic, Delvjgne, Norton, Robins, 
Beaufoy, Man ton, and Greener, The Minin bullet 
somewhat resarifttes the Enfield ; but it is pointed at 
the upper endiHMfed of being . hemispherical, aud the 
chvity at the fiMWid is d eeper and «§febou t any plug. 
Bob! ns, BeaafMid Greener's butt## are ovoid or 
boTOreener’s is fitted With a metal plug 
: : ®$ the few*** -mod, which answers the same purpose os 
■ wooden plug in tho Enfield bullet, causing tho 
•expansion of tho lead into tho grooves of tho rifle. 

tho first who made a bullet on this 
principle, in 18*13, and received a reward of £1,000 
W&tlii imternwent for his invention in 1837. The En- 
fidd ballets are made by compression in machine* 
vfcieh draw the lead into them iu the form of rods and 
e«lt th«minto pieces of the proper length, which arc 
stamped -or pressed into dbe required- f orm by four 
^■eti!«a v die* with which each machine is furnished. Each 
machine wifi tarn out about 120 ballots per minute. 
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The boxwood plugs, which are inserted into the o*vi ties 
of these projectiles are also cut by machinery. 

Busk’s mjte and kcie> U u* s it, and jfcandiook ia 
Coles’s Catwhim of Mttakattp. 

huV+leHn, is » term derived from the 
French, where it originally signified a ballot used in 
elections j anal hence a small piece of paper on which 
one gave his vote. Afterwards it came to signify an 
official report, giving an account of the actual con 
dition of some important, affair intended for the infor- 
mation of t he public. When kings br other persons of 
high rank tire dangerously ill, daily bulletins are issued 
by the physicians respecting the state of the patient. 
In time of' war, bulletins are issued by the generals, an- 
nouncing the state of an army ortho result of a battle. 
This practice became common iu the French army 
under the first Napoleon. 

Buiavt-theic, or HuiiLY-TRirK, a tree supposed 'tt» 
belong to the gen. Mimusops, in t he nat. ord. Siipotueew, 
It is a native of Guiana, and much valued for its tim- 
ber, which is bard and durable. It yields a delicious 
fruit about the size of a cherry. 

Bunn-rioim# or combats between men snd bulls, 
are a very ancient kind of amusement, and were com- 
mon in Greece several centuries before the Christian 
era. In Home, under the emperors, they were also 
common, and afterwards they became popular in many 
of the other countries of Europe. At present Spain is 
(he only country in Europe w here they are still held. 
In Madrid and all the larger towns of Spain bull-fights 
are frequent. In Madrid the season lasts from April 
to November, during which time bull-fights take place 
at least once a week. The combats uro held in a Wge 
amphitheatre called the Plum dt tarns, open at the 
top, and with scats rising one above another round the 
circle, and capable of accommodating from 10,000 ter 
12,000 spectators. The area is divided into an outer 
and an inner circle, separated from each other by a 
st rong fence, the latter being the place where the com- 
bats take place, the former affording shelter to the 
men on foot when hard pressed by the bull, iu order 
to which there are a series of openings in the fence 
just largo enough to allow a man to puss through. 
The actors on the arena are the hull, usually: of the 
fierce Andalusian or Oust iff an breed ; the pmuiaveg, or 
combatants on horseback ; the baiulrrUkro*, who arc 
armed with sharp goads with coloured sireroners; the 
chnlos , who wear very bright-coloured cbntkt* ; and 
tho matador, who dispatcher the bull. Tim contest 
begins with the picadors*, n no are each armed with a 
lance, -and mounted usually on a very worthless boric. 
Their object is to wound tho bull with the t-vurc, and 
then to avoid bn’ onset. The hor-'C is frequently gored 
in tho encounter, md when h picador .is closely pressed, 
the bamleriiieros and chains rush in nud withdraw the 
bull's attention by pricking him with their dart* and 
waving their cloaks. When tho bull begins* to flag, tho 
picadores withdraw, and are succeeded by i he btuuleril- 
lero*. who are armed with bandcrilla*, or dart*,, about 
two feet long, ornamented with a coloured flag. These 
the banderiilero sticks into the bull be drid the horns 
when it is preparing to toss him. After a time the 
third act of the play commences, and tho inabodor 
enters upon the stage, attended by some chubs aft 
assistants. Over his left arm he has a rod mantle, 
behind which is concealed a sword which he has in hit 
right hand, lie awaits the charge of the bull, and, if 
well skilled, dexterously plunges the sword between 
the shoulder and the blade, and the animal drops dead 
at his feet. Twenty minutes is the time usually taken 
to terminate tho contest, and eight or ten bulls are 
often dispatched in a single day.— Uef. Ford’s i/uwd- 
book of Spain. 

Bp li, finch, bufVj/tnsh (Ang.-Sax.), (JMtt. m/fi- 
rhuUi), a song-bird common to aU parts of England 
and Europe generally. It is about the *Ue of the com- 
mon hedge-sparrow, hut of bulkier build, andratha? 
more than a third of its length is monopolised by its tail. 
The bill is short, strung# and of a blue-black colon?. 
On the upper part of the head# round the base of the 
beak, and forming a chin -shaped patch beneath# jet 
black predominates ; the back is ash-erey; breast and 
belly dusky red; wings and tail black; upper tail- 
coverts white- legs dark brown. The female exactly 
resembles the male# except that he* colours are 1 cm 
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nilfcrkdd. ima her under-p*rta m wtfher 
met than red. The bullfinch lu» acquired oowuder- 


able celebrity from this fiwiiity with which it learns to 
whistle air*. Training buUfluohet to “ pipe ” it a mode 
of making money frequently practised in Germany : 
considerable paint are requisite. There was one Ger- 
maa bullfinch- teacher, named Lewis de Berg, whose 
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birds wore told for their weight in gold. '‘I feed the 
« nailer birds with rape-teed," wrote he; “I give 
t hem likewise, at timet, a little bruised rice soaked in 
ojiwary wine, end afterwards dried carefully for use. 
Though giving ( tie lord a’ few grains while wet with this 
excellent liquor does mighty well, yet it does not do to 
Tm* constant ly practised." — Ref. Breton's Horn* Pets. 

Bull-Frog ( Rana rifticn*), the largest of the spe- 
cies Hmttt , or F rogs. It is generally six to eighf inches 
long, exclusive of the feet,’ and four inches broad. It 
is an inhabitant, of North America, particularly of the 
southern states. At. a distance, Us. voice resembles 
the low ing of a bull ; bonce its name. The fore feet of 
■the bull -frog arc un webbed, and have only four toes 
bid; the hind feet, which are long, arc webbed very’ 
widely. Its colour is a dull olive, marked irregularly 
with dark stains; the belly, however, is of a pule 
green colour, thickly spotted. The bull-frog frequent* 
springs only whore the constant running of water has 
made a deep pool. Scarcely a spring of this descrip- 
tion is without a pair of these frogs. When surprised, 
with a spying or t wo they leap into their retreat. They 
prey on young ducks and gees#*, which they swallow 
whole; it is also believed that they keep the springs in 
which they reside wholesome. 

BtTLMtKAi), or M iixx u’s-tht? MB , buW-hed {Cult ns 
oohw) y a small fish, common to our brooks and rivers 
It is about four inches long, with a large roundish head, 
and a capacious mouth, formidably tilled with teeth. It 
i» generally found under loose stones at the bed of the 
Stream, and is seemingly so insensible to danger, that, 
Bhwtlld half a dozen of them be lying together, the 
juvettihi angler may capture the whole by eoutinuingto 
drop in Ida bait till they arc all hooked. The term 
bullhead U considered to refer to the large size of the 
head, and the mime of milWVthumb is doubtless 
applied because of the resemblance of the same part to 
tue thumb of a miller, which, like this fish's head, is 
smooth, and broad, and rounded, a form produced by 
a peculiar and constant, notion of the muscles in the 
exercise of bis 4»*cupation. The miller’s hand is con- 
stantly placed under the meal-snout, to ascertain the 
quality of the grinding. The thumb, by a particular 
movement, spreads the sample over the fingers, and 
serve* hb a gauge of the value of the produce. — lief. 

Yam lTs liritUh Fithe*. 

BtfMAOJi, bul f •?/ on, properly idgnifioa uncoined gold 
nnd stiver, or, more strictly, refined gold and silver in 
bars or other masses; but in political economy the 
frmu is frequently used to denote the precious metals* 
both coined and uncoined. The word is said to be 
derived from t.lie French irfllm, base coin, from the 
currency in France having been much debased by t he 
kings. There are .numerous interesting questions con- 
pCcted with the subject, of bullion, which will be found 
treated of h> different parts ofihis work (as Bawktno, 
CpRgXticy, Moiriir, &C.). It is still an open question 
what effect » great increase in the supply of the pr«- 
«foa» metals would have upon the value of money, 

m 
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The. groat increase in late j*yu»of;; 

America and Australia, baa at leak had no perceptible 

eflhct in that respect. At the 

all bullion of tlm standard fineness offered for ak? 

must be bought at the uniform price of £3,d7a. 84- 

an ounce; at the Mint it is bought ''at. 

il r 6. 17*. mid. -, but the soller must wait for payment : 

until the bullion can be converted into A&d 

bonce the former mode of disposing of it ,ia' AiMftiqjt 

preferred. •• 

BullVeye, the black or gold mark in tha ocink^ 
of a target. (.S'ccTabgkt.) 

Bull-Tboct, bull' -fro u.t ( Sahno FHox, o* tiafomo j/r$~ 
*etut ), — This fish, which is often called the Grey Trout tit; 
England, and the Sowen in Wales, is nearly allied to 
the salmon. It generally lives in the sea, but deposit* 
its spawn in rivers. Its form is not so elegant us that 
of the salmon; its head and ncok are thicker, and jt» 
tail more bulky in proportion. The colour of the male 
is reddish brown, ., 

and that of the • . 
female dark grey ; 
their scales are 
smaller than those 
of a salmon of 
equal size. Anglers 

look upon the bull- JirMrTJtOUI. 

trout utt ranking next to the salmon aa regards sport. 
It is usually under 15 lbs. weight, but some attain a 
weight of 20 lbs. The fiesh, which is lighter coloured 
than that of the salmon, is coarser, and has not BO 
delicate a flavour. 

Bulrush, bull' -ruth, the popular English namo for 
any large rush- like piaut growing in marehea. (8*&’ 
Tepha, Scibpus.) 

Bulwabk, bul'-icurk, in a man-of-war, the board- 
ing above the upper deck fastened to the outside of 
the timber-heads and stanchions. They protect ths 
men in action from the tire of tho enemy.* In ordinary 
vessels they are simply a protection from the waves* 
and prevent, articles from being washed overboard. 
If a sailing vessel has to be converted into a man* 
oi-war, the bulwarks require to be greatly strengthened. 
The name of bulwark was formerly applied in stili- 
tary art to ramparts and bastions. 

Buxubtus, bit~mds : dii9, in Gcol., a gen. of Silurian 
trilobites, remarkable for their Obion g-ovid or grape- 
likeibrm. They occur in large numbers in the lime- 
stone of Barr, in Stati’ordshire, and on this account ore 
commonly called the **. Barr trilobites." 

11 umbo at, bum' -bote, a kind of wherry, used in and 
about harbours, for carrying provisions lor sale to 
ships lying at a distance from the coast. Bumboats 
are frequently -called shoro-boatn, to dtslingusah them - ' 
from those belonging to the vessels. . 

Bunch, lunch, in Min., a mass of ore too small 
and irregular to constitute «- vem. ‘When a mine is full 
of such masses, to the exclusion of regular veins, it ia 
said to be bunchy. 

Bungalow, buif-m-foi an East-Iudian term for a 
sort of house or villa, with a thatched roof. They arc 
occupied by Europeans, and vary in siac and noaoro- 
modation, according to the fancy; or roqttirements of 
their owner, liny generally consist of A ground-floor* 
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surrounded by a verandas; but some arc of two at®* 
ricfl. In the principal cities of Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, the bungalows of the wealthier claeso? 
Europeans arc spacious and magnificent : the large 
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by European 

residents arr *ccoi»tttod»tedin»djHaei^t ollices. Public 
bungalows ere for the reoeption of travellers, and are 
maiotainedby government. They are fitted up with 
MOW, bedchambers, bath-rooms, tubles, chairs, &c., 
for the ose of which the traveller pays a rupee, that 

- li two shillings, per day. The traveller himself is 
axpeotea ten come provided with food, drink, cooking 
utensils, bedding, and servants; but, in some of the 
better sort of bungalows, the kliitroutgar supplies 
.those necessary articles. The distance between the 
ptibUo bUBgalowB is usually from twelve to fifteen miles, 
V?fcieh ls*a good Indian day’s journey. The introduc- 
tion of railways will most probably effect a conversion 
Ipthe publio bungalow, and moke it, in some measure, 
approximate to the English hotel. Mili t»ry bungalows 

- eye for the accommodation of soldiers in cantonments, 
«nd are on the same extensive scale as barracks. 

. Btrsriour, hun'-yun (Gr. bounot,i\T\ eminence) , in Surg., 
tt a painful inflammatory swelling of the foot, most 
'commonly about the root of the great toe. The pres* 
fure of tight shoes is usually the exciting cause ; and, 
in Order to remedy it, all such pressure upou the part 
Should be avoided. Bleeding by leeches, warm fomen- 
tations, or poultices, should be resorted to, in order to 
remove the inflammation. The swelling may gome- 
times be considerably reduced by caustic. 

Buniux, bu'~ni-um, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. ord. UnbeUiferte. The species are 
perennial herbs, with usually tuberose aud globose 
roots, square stems, compound leaves, and white 
flowers. U. Jlexuomm and bidhocatfanum, both grow- 
ing wild in this country, have edible tubers, which are 
* commonly known as earth-nuts or pig-n uts . It. fern la- 
ceniHy a native of Greece, has also edible tubers, which 
are termed topana. 

Bunkum. bunf-tim, is an Americanism, applied to 
a speech delivered merely for the purpose of con- 
ciliating popular favour, or gaining popular applause ; 
a specie* of oratory more commonly to bo met with in 
America than in most other countries. 

IjtaXT, hunt, a disease oF wheat nnd other grain!, 
caused by a parasitic fungus. U hkdo.) 

Buntbr, fwn'-ter fGer., variegated), in Gaol., the 
term applied by the Germans to the new red sandstone 
of English geologists, in allusion to its variegated 
colours. (See Tbiassic System.) 

Bunting, or Bcntink, bun’dwfj, a thin woollen 
fabric, of which ships' flags arc made. 

Bunting (Embcrizu), nn interesting group of pas- 
serine birds, whose chief characteristic is a bill very 
atrong, short, conical, and compressed laterally, but 
without any tooth or notch ; the upper mandible is 
sparrow, turned in at the edges, and with a bony knot 
Bt the palatal end, forming, as a whole, an iustrumont 
admirably adapted for breaking the rinds or shells of 
weeds, and ejecting them without losing any of the 
kernel. The Common, the Yellow, theCirl, the Ortolan, 
the Snow, the Keed, and the Lapland, are the various 
distinguishing names of the British member* of this 
family* Besides these there are the Fainted bunting of 
South America, and the Yellow-shouldered bunting of 
the Cape. When the female of this last-mentioned 
species loses, through age, the faculty of propagating 
her kind, she throw* off her comparatively modest ui- 
tire, Sjfid appears, for the rest of her life, as splendidly 
fdimaeri as her mate; and do exactly like, that it is 
•imply impossible to tell ouc from the other without 
r'WW -minutest examination. 

W ,Bunti,inb9, bunV-linet, in Mar., ore ropes fastened 

criDgles (small holes formed in the b«»lt. ropes of 
Tamils) ^o» the bottoms of the square sails, to. draw 
them Up to their yards. They are inserted through 
* in block* above or on the upper portion of the 
Whence, passing downwards cm the fore part of; 
S Baila, they are secured below to the lower edge, in 
4et«ul places to the 'bolt-rope. 

(fr.bouile), in Mar., floating bodies con- 
siructed of *«y light buoyant substance, ami used 
cither to mark some danger (such as sands and shoals) 
Of to denote the position of a ship's anchor, Ac. They 
«re made in a great rariety4>f shapes. Several of the 
most ordinary forms arc represented in the illustra- 
tion. B uoys arc some times placed so as to mark the 
best entrance to a harbour, or into a dock ; in Some 
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cases, a* at Spithead, bdw^ put 
to show the only safe course that a veskel can takc. 
The principal buoys of this kind are under t he iuper r 
intendence of the Trinity House. This corporstiou 
h«s lately adopted a buoy invented by Mr. Herbert, 
which has tlib advantage of keeping nearly perpen- 
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dicular in all kinds of weather. The bell-buoy is in- 
geniously arranged, so that any tide or current passing 
whore it is floating moves »ti under-shot wheel, which 
rings a hell. It is thus rendered useful in a fog or at 

night. 

Buoy Puns.— On account of the importance of 
buoys in navigation, they »ro placed under several 
strict regulations. The Trinity House, under whosejtt* 
risdietion most of the warning and directing buoy* are 
distributed, claims certain dues from all ships entering 
ports where they are placed. These buoy duos are 
sometimes collected ns a tonnage, varying from |<i. 
to 2d. per ton; sometimes as a payment on entering 
or leaving the port, and in some coses as a rate oil 
the vessel. Mauy coasting vessels pay a yearly sum, 
whatever number of voyages they make. The buoys 
in the Thames alone bring in an annual revenue of 
£U,000 to the corporation of the Trinity House. 

Buoy, Life. ( See Lifk-Buoy.) 

Hupbaga African a, bn : fai'~(ju t a curious bird, 
about the size of a I'ull-gvoun blackbird, distributed 
throughout Southern Africa, and likewise found in 
Senegal. Its common habit i» to search for its food in 
the infested hides of wild animals of the ox genus, as 
well as the rhinoceros, though its vulgar name, rhi- 
noceros-bird, would imply that it was exclusively at* 
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Inched to that animal. Its daws arc well adapted for 
holding on securely to its hairy and animated pasturage, 
and its bill is shaped like a pair of wire-drawer’s pliers; 
so that the parasite, although, a> is frequently the case, 
nearly buried in the skin, *» easily extracted, “If it 
rendered iho rhinoceros no further service ihuh ridding 
it of these biting pests, it would deserve the animal's 
gratitude ; but in addition, it doe* him the favour of 
warning him of the approach of the hunter. With it* 
ears busy as its beak, toe little sentinel detect* '•danger, 
u!ar off, and at mice shoots up in the air, uttering * 
sharp and peculiar note, which the rhinoceros is vuw 


Buprertld* 




slowto tmacrttimd ftnd tftkB advintage bL Oummiag each a town ; as the bwM »nd 5«*^<te*M 

asserts. tfeot wkaa t^o rbloooerov if asleep and the of Leominster, &c. Before the statute 

foupbaga fails 'to woke him with its voice, it. will o. 76 (commonly eaUedthe : ^ vv 


« w inside of bis ear, ’and otherwise exert itself Act), thel&le <rt bwiym foiitofriedou, •a%S^|C|R 
to rouse it* thick-headed friend/'-- JPiW Sports qf the waa generally acquired oy birth, Marriage* nr.am#7 
Wort&, tude, that is, by being bom of a freeman, by inarryiMfr 

bt^pres'-ii-de (Or.), * »®o- of hard- the daughter or widow of & freeman, or by fppronfcioe* 
s helled beetle*, generally very beautiful in appearance, ship for seven years within the borough to a treamsroi 


Green would seem to be their most ordinary colour. It might also be obtained by gift or purclnise/ lii tppv 
but many are of the richest azure, spangled with gold- boroughs comprised in the act, the definition 
colour; some are vivid red, and others of agiowing gets (that is, a burgess entitled to suoh new rights hi ^ 
copper hue. They are found on the trunks and branches the act for the first time confers on these boroughs) la v 
of trees, and, when disturbed, will fall to the ground a male person of full age, not an alien, nor having 
seemingly without life, and by this means frequently ceived within the last twelve months parochial relief, 
escape. There exist nearly fire hundred of this genus, or alms, or pension, or charitable allowance from the 
but not snore than twenty are commonly met with in charitable trustees of the borough, who, on the last 
this country. day of August in any year, shall have occupied any 

Bun, Hub*, or Baud, let (Ang.-Sax.), a very house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop, mt bin the , 
ridge raised on the edges of lines that have borough, during that year and the whole of the two 
been cut on a plate of metal by the action of the preceding years; and, during such occupation, shall 
craving-tool or dry-point. It is generally removed by also have been an inhabitant householder within the 
a tool called a scraper, as it gives a somewhat smeared borough, or within seven miles thereof; and shaft* 
appearance to impressions taken from the plate if it be during such time, have been rated in respect of such 
allowed to remain, in plates engraved by Rembrandt premises to all rates for relief of the poor, and havepaid 
the bur was not removed , and he managed to take all such rates, and all borough rates in respect of the 
advantage of it to give additional effect to his etchings, same premises, except those payable for the last hit 
Bitea tite, bn* -rtf -tit e, a hydrated carbonate of cop- calendar months; aud shall be duly enrolled in that 
per, containing al 9 o zino and lime, occurring in the year us a burgess on the burgess-roll. Which deflm- 
radiating needles at Cbesey la Franco, and in the tion, however, is to be understood as subject to tha 
Altai Mountains. following rule, — that when the prbmises come to the 

IltJEttor, ber’-bal ( G adus lota), an eel-liko fish found party by descent, marriage, marnage-set tlemenfc, do- 
in many northern English lakes und rivers. It is said, vise, or promotion to any benefice or office, he shall 
however, to attain greatest perfection in the Lake of be entitled to reckon in the occupancy and rating of 
Geneva. the former party from whom they were so derived* 

Bukdkk, ber'-den, in Mus., is that port ion of .a song (See 0 & 7 Wrn. IV. c. 101, s. 7 ; 7 Wm. XV. & l Viet, 
which is repeated at the dose of every verse or stanza, c. 78, ss. -4 to 9, and 24 ; and Bobo u an in loco. And 
It is derived from the French bourdon, a drono bass; as to the burgess-roll, see R. o. Hardwick (mayor) * 
because the one, like the other, is characterized by 19 Ad. & E. 00 ; R. v. Eye (mayor), 9 Ad. & K. fi70.) 
the same unchangeable tone, and bears upon the cur Bukgu (Goth, bourgs, a city), is^ a general name 
with the name monotony. The adoption of a burden given to certain towns and cities in Scotland, and. 
in vocal music is very ancient, and it is still occasionally corresponding to borough (which ire) in England, 
introduced with very pleasing effects. There are royal burghs , burghs qf barony , parliamentary 

Bfsden, in Mar., denotes the contents of a vessel, burghs. 

Or the number of tons she will carry. 11 on on Aches, in Scotland, arc acres or small patches 

Bcbdxn (Atig.-Sax. byrd*n t something borne), in of laud lying in the neighbourhood of royal burghs. 
Soots Law, denotes generally any restriction, limits- usually feued out to, and occupied by burgesses, or 
tion, or incumbrance, affecting either person or pro- persons resident within the burgh. Statute 1095, 
per ty. Burdens are thus either personal or real, — c. 29, concerning runridge land*, exempts burgh acres 
personal when imposed on a person, real when imposed from division ; but tko exemption is confined to royal 
directly and specifically on heritable property. A pro- burghs. t . ..... 

prietor may create » real burden by reservation in BuRazriSttd, ler'-gcrs, in the ecclesiastical history 
parting with lands; but it is essential that it be pro- of Scotland was the name of one of the two bodies Into 
perly expressed and declared to be a burden on the which the Secession church was divided in 1747. The 
lands themselves. cause of division was, — "Whether it was lawful fpr 

Bchoknhack, hnr / -den-tfik, was a provision in the Breeders to take tho burgess oath, professing th© 
old law of Scotland, by which .a man could not be established religion and promising to maintaiu the 
punished for theft if bo took as much meat as ho same, Tho one party, the Burghers, held that their 
could carry ou hia back, provided it w as to satisfy the creed was identical in all material point* with that of 
cravings or hunger. It is not now recognized in law. the established church, and that professing their belief 
BUREAU, bu-ro', is a term derived from the French, in the one was the same as professing their belief itt 
Mid signifying a writing-table or desk; also an office the other. The Antiburghers, on the other bawd* 
for transacting public or private business. It also maintained that the oath could only be received in the 
denotes a department of government, and tho term sense intended by those who administered it. The . qi$- 
bureaucracg is applied to a government conducted by a puto was camed.on with great acrimony for two year*, 
series of independent departments, each under t he aud resulted in a separation. After the separation both 
superintendence of a chief, to whom alone the officials sections rapidly increased, and though the animosity 
mre responsible. was maintained with great, bitterness for some tune, it 

Burette, bu-ref (Fr.), a vessel used bv che-» began gradually to subside, and at length, in 1920, 
mists for pouring out small and exact quantities of the two became again united under the name of tho 
solutions. Burettes are of various shapes, and are United Associate Synod of the Secession Church, 
generally graduated. They consist essentially of a More recently they have become united with several 
tube with a lino spout and an opening, which mav be other bodies into the United Presbyterian Church 
closed at pleasure with the thumb.— lief, C. G. Wil- (which see). * 

boms’ s Chemical Manipulation. Bukou Laws (Leges Hurgorum), an ancient colleo- 

Bubougs Tenure, ber'-gaij, in Law, is an an- tion of laws relating' to burghs in Scot land, now more 
clcnt tenure proper to boroughs, whereby the inha- valuable to the archaeologist than the lawyer, . . 

Bitants, ewriora, hold thoir lands or tenements of the Bukou of Babony, or Bvbgk ov IIugalitt, is a 
•queen, or other person, by a rent certain. It is, in* corporation analogous to a royal burgh, eonsretinjgqf 


nature. By the operation of the Enfranchisement government of magistrates. The right ot eiectm# 
Acta, this Species of tenure is gradually diminishing. magistrates is vested by the charter of erection, some- 
Bcsqygs, ber’-jes (La t. bqpparii). — Burgesses are times in the baron or loxfl of tile regality, and SOME? 
. properly men of trade, or the inhabitants of a borough times in the inhabitants themselves. * ' ' ; 

a* walled town ; but the term is usually applied to the Busan Koyas, a corporate body erected by eftWMg 
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from the crown, conferring uponit certain powers sad 
privileges. The corporation consists of the magistrates 
and burgesses of the fcerotoryerectod iato a burgh. 
The magistrates are generollya provost and bailies, 
dean of guild, treasurer, and common conncil. There 
are 66 royalburghs in Scotland ; and under the Kei’orm 
Act, 23 of the 53 M. P.’s for Scotland are returned by 
the royaLburghi. The election of magistrates is now 
regulated by 2 & 3 WilL IV. c. 76, and in burghs not 
foyd, but contributing to return members toparlia- 
ment» by 3 & 4 Will. lV. e. 77, and 4 & 5 Will. IV. 
1}, 66. The act 16 & 17 Yict. c. 20, provides tor the 
supplying of vacancies in town councils of burghs eou- 
aeqwent o* null and irregular elections. The police of 
burghs and other populous plteees, and the paving, 
draining, cleaning, lighting, and improving the some, 
at© regulated by 13 & 11 Viet. o. 33 ; and the 10 & 17 
VSct. o. 93, enables burghs to maintain and improve 
their harbours. The exclusive privilege of trading in 
burghs is abolished by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 93. The tnui9- 
Uftisaion of property within burghs is regulated by 
10 & 11 Viet. c. 49. A convention, composed of commis- 
trioners from each of the royal burghs, meets an - 
rmally at Edinburgh, with power to make roguJatiwts 
ibr promoting the trade and commonweal of the 


Bukglaby, ber / ~gla~re (Lat.lurqi latrocinitm), in Law, 
nocturnal housebreaking, which, by our ancient Jaw, was 
Called 7iam«scckcn, as it is in Scotland to t his day. The 
definition of a burglar, as given by Sir Edward Coho is, 
“ he that by night breaketh and on t ereth i n to a mansion * 
bouSe with intent to commit a felony ” The breaking 
and entering a dwelling-house by day % to steal pro- 
perty therein, amounts, however, to a felony. As re- 
gards the offence of burglary, by the 7 Win. IV. & 1 Viet, 
c. 86, a. 4, the night is considered as commencing at 
pine in the evening, and concluding at sis in the morn- 
ing. It is generally appLied to breaking into a mansion 
or dwelling-house ) for no distant bam, warehouse, or 
the like, is tinder the same privileges; nor is a house 
in which no one resides, unless the inhabitant has only 
left It for a short season, animo revertendi. If the build- 
ing broken into communicates with the dwelling-house, 
either immediate or by means of a covered and inclosed 
passage leading from the one to the other, the breaking 
into it is burglary. The offence extends to breaking 
into a room or lodging in any private bouse, the man- 
aiOn for the time being of the lodger, if the owner doth 
not himself dwell in the house, or if he arid bis lodger 
enter by different outward doors ; but if the owner him- 
eelf lies in the house, and has but one outward door at 
which ho and bis lodgers cuter, such lodgers seem only 
to he inmates, and till their apartments to be parcel of 
the one dwelling-house of the owner. There must be 
both ft breaking and entry to complete the offence, but 
they need not be done at once. The breaking extends 
to taking out tbft glass of, or otherwise opening n win- 
doiy, picking a lock or opening it with a key, lifting up 
the latch of a door, or unloosening any other fastening 
which tiie owner has provided ; or the introduction «. 
any part of the body, or the insertion of an instrument, 
or stepping over the threshold, or putting in a hook 
to draw out goods, or a pistol to demand oneV money. 
If a person leave his door or window open, the entering 
is not ft burglary ; but if an inner or chamber door be 
unlocked after such entry, it is so. The following acts 
also constit ute the offence ; viz. — to come down a ehim- 
ney. to knock at a door, and, on its being opened, to 
rush in with a felonious intent, or, under pretence of 
taking lodgings, or otherwise, to fall upon an inmate 
and rob him ; a servant to open his master's chamber 
with a felonious design, or nnv other person 
the same house, or in a public inn, to open 
another's door with such evil intent; or a 
to conspire with a robber and let him into Hie 
house ly flight. There must be a felonious iutent, 
otherwise the entry, actual or constructive, will amount 
«>nly to « iretpa«9. The intent is a question for the jury. 
Whosoever shall burglariously break and enter into any 
dwelling-bbuse, and shall assault with intent to murder 
my person being therein, or shall stab, cut, wound, 
beat, or strike any such person, shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall suffer death. Fo# common burglary, the 
punishment it transportation for life, or not less than 
tea year*, or imprisonment for any term not more 
.• - v ' :: ... 378 



than three years ; and in case of i 
labour and solitary confinement ttgy c 

Bu macrarainm, or X 

is the title of the -chief magistrate in a 
in Holland and Germany, corresponding to the Englisli 
mayor and the B reneh xnaire. 

B u»gok isT, f 6ar'-<7o-»ef , a helmet which formed part 
of the armour worn at the close of the lTth cefitinry, 
It was invented by the Bur- 
gundians, a iid from them re- 
ceived its name. All the 
armour of that, period was 
richlv decorated und llutcd. 

The hargonet; took the form 
of the head more closely 
than the helmets in previous, 
use, and frequently had over- 
lapping plates of" steel that 
protected the neck. There 
i» a resemblance between 
the Imrgonet in the accom- 
panying illustration and 
the singular helmet worn 
in the reign of Richard IT, 

A serrated ridge usually ran 
from tho summit, and a 
plum© of feathers cither 
stood up from the apex of 
! the helrucf, or one long tlow- 
| *ng plume w as inserted in BtiaflOWX*. 

the pipe at tho back. This plume streamed behind 
the wearer, frequently descending lower than tho 
waist. 

By boos LrsTiuj, Acor'-go* lustier, a certain method 
of gilding ceramic ware by the double sulphide of gold 
and potassium, prepared by heating gold in a fine state 
of division with sulphur and carbonate of potash. 

BcitavivfliAiis, 1 U;bguwi)i, or Brnoisiuoxifo, buv+ 
aun'-t/i-tinx, uu ancient Germanic race, originally in- 
habiting tho country between the Oder and Vistula* 
about the present New Mark and the southern park of 
'Vest Prussia. 'L l tev were distinguished from the other 
Germane by living together in villages— 6»nyrw#{whenee, 
perhaps, their 1 name) . Afterwards they were driven 
out of their territory by the (lepidm, when they passed 
westward and settled in the region of the Tapper Rhino. 
In the beginning of the 5th century they «eiUr<l, with 
other German nations, in Gonl, and established them* 
selves between the Aar end the Rhone. They arc said 
to have been converted to Christianity in seven days. 
From 407 t o 531, the kingdom of Burgundy w«s harassed 
by internal as well as external dissensions, being some- 
times under i-w? king, sometimes under several. In 
451, one of their kings, Gnm.lie.ar, engaged Attiia, but 
was defeated and slsnn. In 534, King Godemujr was 
slain in battle, and Burgundy became a Frankish pro- 
vince. In consequence of the weakness of tho later 
Carlovingian kings, the country, in the latter part of 
i he 9th century, became once more independent ; and 
from being the residential city of Bosn, the first k»tig, 
it took tho name of tho kingdom of Arles. After 
vnriotia changes, Burgundy became finally united to 
France, on the death of Charles the Bold without suite 
issue, in 1 177. 

Bi’rgcnoy Pitch, Itur '- gun - dy , a resinous sub- 
stance used for m&kiug plasters. It is prepared' from 
common frankincense, the resin of the »pH*cs fiie ; 
\AUe$ <mv film}, by melting it in hot water immediately 
after it has been scraped from tho tree, and then 
straining it through n cloth. The resin is thus freed 
from mechanical impurities, while it loses some of itft 
volatile oil. Tho substance sold as Burgundy pitch ia 
often a factitious compound, consisting of ream ren- 
dered opaque by the incorporation of watery and 
coloured by palm oil, or else a cheap preparation of 
concrete American turpentine. 

Buuixl, bcr'-ri-tfl (Ang.-8ax.Atrgrm, to conoeall , tho 
net of interring the body of a deceased person. Of the 
various modes of disposing of the dead, that of inhu- 
mation appears to have been the most ancient, as it la 
also that which in most generally practised among 
civilized nations. The practice of burning dead bodies, 
and afterwards depositiffg the ashes in an urn, was 
commonly practised among the Greeks and Romans* 
and appears to have derived its origin from the 
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dread of inhuman treatment to them after death *, 
but the practice appears la haw goas out of i m 
durW thehlrapir©; “ Almost every nation has mem* 
foried a certain degree of solicitude and owe in the i 
disposal of their dead 5 and both in snored and profane » i 
history we find that burial wm regarded u a matter of 
the highest importance. Among the J ews the depriva- 
tion of burial was looked upon as one of the roost 
disgraceful things that could befall a roan: and the 
ancient Greeks and Remans believed that their souls 
would not be admitted into the Klysian fields till their 
bocUes were committed to the earth. Among the 
ancients burials seem to hare generally taken place 
without the cities, and this practice was fallowed by 
the early Christians. At first they had no separate 
burying -places, but in the the time of Gregory the 
Great, who was bithop of ftome anno 600, inclosores 
arourd churches began to be employed for that pur- 
ose, at first exclusively for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
at afterwards for any who died ia communion with 
the Church, There is no instance on record of a formal 
consecration of a burial-ground before the 0 th century ; 
and burial within chinches does not appear to have taken 
place previous to the 7th. Monuments with inscrip- 
tions in memory of the dead were early adopted. Ex- 
cept in times or persecution, the Christians conducted 
their Funeral ceremonies during the day ; but in imita- 
tion of the heathens, they adopted the custom of carry- 
ing torches at their funeral processions. The body 
was conducted to the grave amid the singing of hymns, 
and the practice of singing 011 such occasions was thus 
defended by Chrysostom ; “ What mean our hymns ? 
Do we not glorify God and give him thanks, that he 
hath crowned him that is departed, that he hath deli- 
vered him from troulde, and hath set him free from all 
fear?" “If thou belie vest the things which thou 
sayest to bo true, why dost thou weep and lament, nnd 
make a mere mock and pageantry of tby singing?" 
It was usual to carry in the procession palm and olive 
branches, as symbols of victory and joy, and to burn 
incense. Laurel and ivy leaves were sometimes put into 
the coffin * but cypress was rejected, as being emblem- 
atical of sorrow and mourning. It was also customary 
to strew flowers on the grave. It was not unusual to 
celebrate the Lord's Supper at the grave ♦ aud they 
also fell into the error of commending the soul of the i 
deceased to God in prayer. During the procession, -the i 
tuba, or trumpet, was employed, or, in some cases J 
rattles of wood or iron. In the 8 th century the tolling j 
of bells was introduced. The distribution of alms at j 
funerals was not uncommon. From an early period it 
was customary to deliver funeral orations in praise of 
the deceased. The primitive Church denied the more 
Solemn rites of burial only to un baptized persons, 
self-murderers, and the excommunicated, who con- 
tinued obstinate aud impenitent, in manifest contempt 
oft lie Church censures. In the same way the burial 
service of the Church of England is to bo read over all 
but such as die unbaptized, or have committed suicide, 
or Mvb been excommunicated. Funeral services, as 
remarked by St. Augustine, arc designed rather for 
the comfort and benefit of the living titan for the dead ; ■ 
and hence, when denied to any, it is chiefly with the 
view of testifying the Church’s abhorrence of certain 
offences and of inducing others to avoid failing into 
them. “This cjffl.ee is also denied to infants not yet 
admitted into the Church by baptism ; not so much* to 
punish tho infants, who have done no crime, as the 
parents, by whoso neglect this too often happens.*’ — 
(Hook’s Church Dictionary.) The burial service 
olihe Church of England is singularly appropriate 
and impressive. The rubric directs that the priests 
and clerks, meeting tho corpse at the entrance of the 
churchyard, and going before it, either into tho church 
or towards the grave, shall say or sing as is there 
appointed. In Scotland there is no religious service 
at the grave, but usually a short service is held in the 
house of the deceased before the body is removed. 

Bum ax, Acts.— I n consequence of the overcrowded 
State of gruvevards in tho metropolis, an act was 
passed, called the Metropolitan Interment* Act, I860. 
This was repealed by the 15 & 10 Viet. c. 83, 1852. 
The -object of the legislature was to effect a discon- 
tinuance of interumnvl interments, and to empower 
vestries to establish burial-grounds for parishes, and 
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etrfcwes re^^ of* sanitary charaefcsr. fi«r«rai 
other sets relating to the subject have ;beAn/#)tfies^ v 
passed* whereby the onsets proposed to 'bs-ss&tiad'dMi 
ro the city of London were extended to the provinces- 
These acts ore the 16 & 17 Viet. c>13i the fr+WP 
Viot. c. 87, and the 18 A 19 Viet. cc. 79 & 128, and the 
whole are amended by the 20 A 21 Viot. «. 

22 Viot. e. 1 , and the 23 A 24 Viet. c. 64. These jSis 
are carried into offset by burial boards, wMch 
appointed in the manner prescribed by the leading 
j statutes, and they are subject to the control of. the 
I secretary of state for the Home department and orders, 
of council, e * 

Burial Societies. (See Friendly Socibcxi*) 

Burials, Registration of. (See Reoi situation.) 

Burin, bvJ-rin (Fr. burin > a graving- tool), the name 
given to the instruments or gravers with which the 
engraver cuts lines on a steel, copper, or zinc plate in 
making an engraving. The size and shape of gravers 
vary according to the breadth and depth of the hues 
they are intended to produce. They ore made ofwell- 
temnered steel, and ore generally shaped like a four- 
sided prism, with the lower end ground obliquely to * 
point; but for very fine lines a lozenge-shaped graver 
is used. The steel end is att ached to a handle, and thus 
forms a tool about five or six inches in length. In cut- 
ting a line, the graver is pushed gently, but firmly, in 
the required direction, being bela in such * position 
that it forma a small angle with the surface of the 
metal. / 

Busm Paw. (Sw Muubitu.) 

Burking, burtf-ino, murdering a person with the 
intention of selling the body for dissection* Before 
the year 1S32 there were not sufficient legal means by 
which bodies could be procured for anatomical pur- 
poses. Previous to that time the prices for subject* 
became very high, and tempted men to commit some 
horrible crimes. Among those were two men named 
Burke aud Hare, who, as associates, are believed to 
have nmrdored no less than sixteen persons solely 
for the purpose of handing their bodies over to tho 
surgeons. Burke was tried in 1838, at Edinburgh, 
Hare being received as king’s evidence against him* 
Their practice was to decoy poor people, usually 
strangers, into their houses, and there smother them 
after making them drunk. Burke w as convicted and 
hanged, and his name has ever since been given to the 
inhuman crime of which ho was guilty. In 1932 au 
net was passed (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 70), by which the 
supply of -bodies for dissecting purposes was put under 
legal superintendence, nnd inspectors were appointed 
! to the various schools of anatomy. This act has proved 
sufficient to meet tho evil for which it was intended . 
To burke a project or a speech comes from this word, 
aud means bringing to a sudden end. 

Bi-KUisqcx, bur-leek' ( ItaL buii<tr* t to jest, mock), 
denotes a style of composition in which the humour 
consists in a ludicrous mixture of things high and 
low, of high thoughts clothed in low expressions, or 
vice ivred, of ordinary or base tonics invested in arti- 
ficial dignity. The burlesque style may exist in con- 
vers*tkm as well as written composition, and in acting 
anil drawing. It is, however, most common in poetry. 
Burlesque appears to have been unknown among the 
ancients; but specimens of it are found in most 
modern languages, particularly the Italian. Boiler** 

M Hudibra* ” is a well-known example in English of 
literary burlesque, and “Bombas tea Forioso M of 
dramatic burlesque. In the composition of the bur- 
leaque-Hctiog pieces which at the present time enjoy 
so large a share of popularity, a great decadence is 
exhibited when they are compared with the classical 
extravaganzas of Blanch^, ana the smart burlesques 
of A Beckett, Albert Smith, and Robert Brough, which 
deserved popularity tor their literary merits alone. 
The apparent aim of the modern burlesque writer is 
to succeed by means of female attractions and “ break- 
downs.’* 

BuHMAinmcKJE, hvT-nuln'- iti-a i'-se-e, in Bot., the 
Uurmatmia fam., a nat. ord. of monoootvledonoua 
plants in the sub-class JPetaloideai. This order is said, 
to iuelnde Id known genera and 39 species, natives dr 
the tropical parts of Asia, Hfrica, and America. They 
arc herbaceous plants, without true leaves; or with 
tufted radicle ones. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular j 




Buraett Prizes 
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perianth tubular, regular, superior, usually with six ear© is to be taken nut to -:tMi ; 

aivisiobs t Btamens inserted into the tube of the calyx, account is the raised cuticle to bo removed. When the 
0 br ff, disfctoofcf torary inferior, 1-odled with three cuticle is destroyed, and the inflamed cutis exposed, 
parietal placentas, or 3-oefied with axil© placentas; spirit of turpentine is the best application that part 
seeds numerous, eery minute * embryo solid. The be used in the fl rat instance, A mixture of linse-water 
species hare no important properties. and milk, or of lime-water and olive-oil, Will also be 

Bcknett Phizes, Tan, bur'+net, were founded by found useful' In more serious cases of burning, arising 
Mr. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, who, dying from clothes taking lire, the explosion ofgnopowder, 
in 2765, left a part of his fortune to found these prizes. &o,, the patient frequently, immediately after fibeacii- 
The interest waa to .accumulate for forty years at a dent, falls into a slate or collapse, occasioned by the 
time, n»d was then to be divided and given, as two shook. He suffers uo pain, and the pulse is quick, 
*pmes (of not less than £1,200 and £ UX)) t to the authors weak, and scarcely to be felt. Stimulants, as 'brandy, 
of the best two eaBays on “ The evidence that there is are to be freely administered, to prevent the patient 
a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom every- trom dying from the shock ; and warm lime-water and 
thing exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties oil or milk, or spirits of turpeu tine, are to be applied 
regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; and to the parts: the collapse may lust for several 
this, in the first place, from considerations independent hours, and, if not fatal, is succeeded by a stageof reac- 
of written revelation ; and, in the second place, from the lion : the patient becomes sensible, the pttlso rieeiv 
revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to pain begins to bo lelt, and, perhaps, vonib mg takes 
point out the inferences most necessary and useful to place. When the reaction has been established, the 
mankind/' On the first competition, in 1S15, the first stimulants should be laid aside; and now inflam- 
prise, of £1,200, was awarded to Dr. W. Laurence mation has to be guarded against. This stage f* 
Brown, principal of Marischal College, and the characterised by the usual local and, constitutional 
second, or £100, to the Itev. J. Bird Sumner, afterwards symptoms attendant on inflammation. In the anti- 
archbishop of Canterbury. On the second competition, phlogistic treatment now adopted, much cure has to be 
to 1855, 208 essayB were given in, the judge* being the observed, as it is necessary to keep up the patient's 
llev. Baden Powell, Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor, strength. Poultices may l>e applied to the deeply- 
The first prize, of £1,800, was adjudged to the Kev. burnt parts, in order to expedite suppuration and the 
Itobert Anchor Thompson, master of the hospital of separation of the ploughs. When the sloughs have 
St. Mary the Virgin at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the separated, and suppuration is established, cicatmation 
second, of £000, to Dr. John Tulloch, principal of St. commences. Tire poultices are now to be laid aside, 
Mary’s College, St. Andrew's. and moderately stimulating 'ointment* to be applied, 

BtiiusTWG, iwm'-ing (Sax. byman, to burn), the Great care is to be taken at this stage to preserve the 
action of fire or heat upon any combustible matter, by parts in a proper position, as in cicatrization there is a 
means of which the constituent particles of the sub- great tendency to contraction, and naturally distant 
Stance acted upon are rapidly oxidized and converted parts inrtv be’ brought together, and much i neon va- 
luta vapour and ashes, or into calx. iiieneu or deformity may be the result. Extensive 

Bubimn g-Glass, a glass lens employed to refract the burns may prove fatal in any stage, and the patient* 
heat-rays of the sun into a focus. Dr. Young, in his especially if young, or advanced in rears, can seldom 
lectures on Natural Philosophy, describes some re- bo pronounced free from danger until cicatrization has 
markable experiments performed with Barker's burn- been completed. In lit© event of one's clothes taking 
tog-glass, which was presented to the emperor of China fire, it is obvious that the upright posture is not only 
when Lord Macartney visited Vekin. This instrument favourable to the spread of the flames, but allows them 
was a double convex lens, three feet in diameter, three to reach the more important parts of the body, ns (ho 
inches thick in the centre, and weighing 212 pounds, head and neck; while running about only tends to in- 
Its focal distance was 6 feet 8 inches; but this was crease the power uf the flame*. The best -thing, there* 
generally shortened by a smaller lens. The most re- fore, to do, is to lie down and roll about on the floor, 
fmetory substance fused was a cornelian, which re- and, if possible, to seize the hearth-rug or table-cover, 
quired 75 second® for its fusion; a crystal pebble was and envelop the body in it. The first thing for s 
fused in 6 seconds, and a piece of white agate, in 30 person to do in being called to assist on such au oces- 
eecofids. The solar rays may also be brought to a sion, is to snatch up a rug, blanket, or other woollen 
focus by reflection from a concave mirror, or from a article, and envelop the body of the sufferer closely 
combination of mirrors. With a machine composed in it, which will have the effect of extinguishing the 
of 109 small plane metallic mirrors, so arranged that flames. In removing the clothes from the burnt 
they all reflected radiant heat to the same spot, Button parts great care is to be taken not to break any blister* 
found that he was able to set wood on fire at the dis- that may be raised, as a great object is to exclude the 
tanee of 209 feet, to melt lead at 100 feet and silver at air from raw or inflamed surfaces. A course frequently 
fiO feet. A glass globe filled with water will collect the adopted in such cases is to cover the parts with flour, 
ray® of the sun into a focus: hence there is some or to wrap them in wadding or cotton wool, so as to 
danger in leaving a fish-globe or a decanter of water exclude the air ; but the treatment indicated above is 
near a window, exposed to direct sunlight, during hot generally preferable, 
weather. (See Lens, Miuuob, Refbaction', Bbfljsc- Bubvt-ovfkbing. (See Sacbxbicr.) 
arrow.) Bubwx SfBNNA,6«r«£ *»•*»'-»£, a transparent twangs* 

Burvifottib Dbad. ( See Burial.) red pigment, u*ed by oil and water-colour painters. II 

. BgbwxsKEB, ber'-nish-er (Fr. Bp. brimir, to bur- is made from burnt terra di Sienna, an ocureouS iroo* 
ni»h),a tool made of agate, steel, or some other very earth. It mixes well with other pigment®, and very 
hard highly-polished material, and used by silversmiths, fine greens arc obtained by mixing it with Prussian 
bookbinders, and others, to give smoothness and ltistre blue. One of its chi cl - advantages is that it dries 
to rough surfaces. quickly. 

Brows and Scalds, hums, tfrawldt, in Burg., are in- Burnt Umbisr, urn' -her, a ®emi -transparent russet* 
furies done to th© body through excessive heat ; burns brown pigment. It is made from umber, an nchreou® 
Being produced by fire or heated solids, scalds by earth containing manganese, found near Umbria, to 
heated fluids. Scald® seldom penetrate deeper than Italy. It mixes well with other pigment® and dries 
the cuti® ; burns, on the contrary, may penetrate to quickly, 

roy dltpth. Burn® are more fatal in the young and old Bubs* Mccosjr, bir’.ge mw-eo'-*c (Lat,, mnous-bags), 
toitti to those of middle life, and are more dangerous in Anat., ore small membranous sac®, situated about 
on the bead or trunk than on tl>} extremities. A burn the joints of the bones, and containing a kind of mucous 
Uffedtiiig an extensive surface is more to be dreaded fat, which serves to lubricate the joints, in order to 
than one which penetrates deeper without extending render their motion easy. They are of different sizes 
':ote t much surface* Where the akin in blistered, cold and firmness. Uurealory is the name giveu to adescrip- 
ivvaporatiiig lotions should be applte^ »», camphorated tlon of the tar** muwMB. ' 

upittto u^ ^im. *ugar-of4ead lotion, or cold water, so BrosAHix, tur-sui'-ri-i (Lat, burnt, a purse), tfo© 
rb to prstont the blisters Irom bursting, and to lessen' receivers or accountants at the buraara, or exchequer. 


: tbUijhmjsmmiitlon. The blisters may be pricked with a of collegiate or other eouTentual bodies* 
fiusroecUc, in order to allow the serum to escape ; but Bvbsaby, $#ri-sd*re (TV boune; Iiut, A?if#o; aptttse^ 








» a sum of money allowed to aatudenfcafc a university 
toeiiable him to proaeout* Mi itudie*. The money is 
usuaUythe annual proceeds of a bequest left by .so me 
private individual for (bat* purpose. It i» said that the 
institution of bursaries originated with the Foies in 
the Htfe century, who were accustomed to supply 
promising young men with the means <|f travelling to 
Germany, and there studying philosophy under the 
liionks. This practice was soon adopted in other' 
countries j and now there is, perhaps, no civilized j 
country in which such endowments do not exist, under 
the name of bursaries, exhibitions, fellowships, scho- 
larships, &o. They are of two kinds,— either for fur- 
nishing the student with the means of prosecuting his 
studies during the academical curriculum, or to devote 
himself to literary pursuits after that period. It is to 
the former of these that the term bursary is applied. In 
the Scottish and continental universities the former is 
the mode in use, though recently, in Scotland at least, 
the latter method has been introduced ; at Oxford arid 
Cambridge both methods prevail. (See Exhibitions, 
3Schc»la»shiph,Fblw>”whiiii»s.) As already stat ed, bur- 
saries, at least in Scotland, have in almost every case 
been founded by the munificence of private individuals, 
and generally with a view to securing the benefits of 
a liberal education to those who would not otherwise 
have tire means of obtaining it. Some were to be ad- 
judged by public competition, others were to remain 
m the presentation of the heirs of the donor; some 
were restricted to persons of certain names, others to 
persons born in certain parts of the country. The bur- 
saries connected with the Aberdeen university are 
more numerous than those of any other of the Scottish 
universities. The number of bursaries connected with 
the two colleges Mariachal and King’s was 2511, of the 
annual value of £3,150 ; but, by ordinances of the Uni* 
versify Commissioners in 1862, the number has been 
reduced to 189, and tlieir annual value to £2,770. The 
number of prizes or scholarships, which were formerly 
of the annual value of £235, has been raised to 16, of 
the value of £925. The tendency of late yours has been 
more and more to alienate the bursary funds from 
their original destination and to bestow them as prizes 
for superior scholarship, or as inducements to persona 
after completing their academical curriculum, to de- 
vote themselves to literary pursuits. This, we think, 
is to be regretted ; for, while there may be some truth 
in the assertion that, where numerous, as in Aberdeen, 
they tend to induce persons t.o enter the learned pro- 
fessions who are not naturally fitted for them, yet when 
disposed of solely for scholarship on entering the uni- 
versity, as the great majority of them are,— and when 
the examination is mainly or solely confined to one 
branch, as Latin version-writing, then, we believe, that 
in many cases persons of talent and ability who have 
struggled 'through great hardships to attain a certain 
amount of education, are denied the means of pro- 
ceeding farther, and that it was such cases that the 
founders intended to meet. Such persons, who may 
have had to thank a country parish school for all the 
instruction they have received, cannot compete on 
equal terms with those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a long a in* thorough training under the best 
masters. The bursaries, too, being bestowed for scho- 
larship, have come to be viewed in the light of prizes, 
and we believe, in the majority of coses, are held Ny 
persons whose parents are well able to pay for their 
education. While so much is done for scholarship, we 
confess we should like to see something done for young 
men of promise, desirous of obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion, without the means of doing so, and w ho, we cannot 
help thinking, have the first claim to be considered in 
the disposal of the bursary funds. 

BujBsch, or Bubsche, hoorah (Ger.), is the deaig- 
nation applied, to a student at a university in Ger- 
many. 

Bubsohenschaft, boor* -then-shaft, was the name of 
an association of the student sin Germany, formed in 
1315, and which had for its object the political regene- 
ration of Germany. 

Bubskra, bir'-se-rd (so named in honour of Burser, 
the naturalist), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
.'/tjwi'tiai, ord, Amt/ridacerc. Th« species 2?. f/ammifera 
and acuminata yield fragrant resinous substances, that 
from the former being termed Chibou, or Cachibou 
381 




retail, and that from the latter, ;jrc»erii^ 
genus, with some other genera of 
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eluded by many botanists m a n*t. ord. 
race*. . v ? ' 

Haviir g-B k ktlx {&etrop%orm)l a gen. of 
ptera, found in Europe and North America. They 
have received their name from a remarkable habit 
they have of burying the bodies of dead birdtu mice, 
moles, and other small animals, in which they deposit 
[their eggs. One of the species is a native or Britain, 
the Necrophorus Vetpillo . It is a blink-beetle about on 
inch in length, and lias two bright orange bands across 
the back. It has an intensely feetid odour, and 'the 
hands smell for hours after touching it. * In some 
parts of Russia, where poor people are buried only a 
lew inches beneath the surface of the ground, the 
bury jpg-beetles pierce the graves in every direction. 
In this country they feed upon putrefying dead bodies 
and the garbage that is. thrown out near towns, oe soon 
as it begins to smell. They hunt in couples, and as 
soon as they find u dead bird or mouse, they alight upon 
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it, and, after feeding, the male commences his work of 


interment. This is done by dipping with his head 
alone a trench round the dead object; a second trench 
is then dug w ithin the first, and then another, until the 


earth is entirely excavated. The dead bird or mouse 
then falls into the hole thus formed. Much time and 
labour are expended in this work. A a soon as the 
corpse is fairly dragged to the bottom of its grave, the 
beetle quickly throws hack the removed earth, and 
both insects bury themselves in the body. After the 
female has deposited her eggs, the pair work their way 
out. The eggs are quickly hatched. The larva: are 
| whitish, with six feet and" a brownish bead. When 
perfect insects, they make holes in the ground, and 
work their passage to the outer air. 

Burkin, bud-kin ( Ang.-Sax. ), the English translation 
of the Latin word cothurnus, which was a kind of boot, 
covering the foot, and rising above the calf of the leg* 
sometimes even reaching , « 

as high as the knee. It | / 

was principally worn by 
hunters, horsemen, and r 

persons of rank and auiho- 
rity. The sole of the bus- ihV 

kin was generally of an VjCMBiw 

ordinary thickness, but TJSaffi? 

sometiptes it was made --- 
thicker than usual by the 
insertion of slices of cork, 

The object here was to add 
to the stature of the wearer ; 

for which reason it was v s&..- d J 

worn by the Greek and 
Roman tragedians, in order buskin. 

to give them a more heroic 

appearance, as the coccus, or low-heeled shoe, was warn 
by the comedians. Hence, in. English, the buskin and 
sock have come to be synonymous with tragedy and 
comedy ; as in Dryden, — 

•* Great Fletcher never trends in buskins here. 

Nor greater JcuiBoa dure in socks appear.” 

It was also worn by ladies for ornament. The Mel- 
pomene in the Villa Bargktes© is represented with the 
buskin, and it forms part ol* the recognized hunting 
costume of Diana. 
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of capacity for dry goods, as fruits, grain, &c., and Stanley bus hie ; but what can be Raid when Mr. Yorrell, 
containing four peoka, .«*« igat gallons, or oue-eighth one of our best and roost painstaking naturalists, Wats 
of a Quarter, Unt» the year A from the reign of broadly that it is altogether a Wwta4er-4hat he has 
Monry^V » Wipcticator bushel was tlie legal men- dissects a male bustard, and discovered no pouch at 
aarh of England : but by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 7&, it was all. With regard to the food of the bustard, as great 
superseded by the iznpsxial bushel. The imperial diversity of opinion exists Eeuuunt declares their 
bushel is the standard measure of capacity for coals, 
lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, as well as all other goods 

commonly sold by heaped measure. It should contain An 

tO lb« v avoirdupois ot distilled water, should be made 

round, with a plain and even bottom, and be 19 i inches JPU^ 

from outside to outside. Du Cange derives the name ♦ 

from bustclua, a corrupt Latin word lor a measure of C%vw 

isine equal to eight gallons. M aa M i 

Etnuu Film. {See Mantcabia.) Jj am l 

butt (Ital. bmlo ) , a term i ti Soulp . , by wlii eh is iUmMlmg 

meant a representation of the head, neck, shoulders, 

and breast, with, most frequently, the arms cut off * 

midway above the elbow. The derivation of the word is 

uncertain, os the Lat. bust am first meant the place : ' ' 

where dead bodies were burnt, then the grave, und 
bxlj ( iolaUr agt^ituUlicD 

Hermes, the Greek name of 

& \ that divinity. Busts were first g ~ 

■ ■ Jpft' used aa portraits of men of bustard. 

jr v ' jT\ j • | renown, as warriors, stutes- 

I jfl . > rocn,poet8,philasophera,&c., food to consist of corn and other vegetables that grow 
: £ ' : iflj | i ' about 330 b.c. The method in their neighbourhood; Brookes asserts that their 

r I J 9* taking a cast in plaster of proper food is frog®, mice, small birds, and various 

1 1 — I ans from the human body kinds of insects; and Montugu, that vegetables (es- 
3317 ST * 18 6u, d to have been first pee tally turnip-tops) and earth-worms form the staple of 

" .... t ivraetiaed by > Andrea Veroc- t he bustard's aliment. The Lit tle Bustard (O/t# 2>/rao). 

™> an it all an, about the middle of the loth century, though common in Fraueo, Sardinia, and llalv, is very 
JJy the aid of the plaster cast the sculptor is enabled rarely seen here ; it is also found in North Africa, 
to. produce a very accurate, portrait of the original, Turkey, and Greece. It is about eighteen inches in 
«nd in this branch of art English sculptors have ut- length. It is h very shy bird, and when disturbed, 
tamed a high degree of excellence. Among sculptors escapes bv alternately running and flying. 
met are famous for their portrait busts. Sir Francis Brtcaxn, butcher (h't. Umchtr) , a slaughterer ©feat* 

Chantrcy stands pre-emineftt. tie for the table ; y'so a vendor or retailer of the same. 

ICWiBB, bustard (Fr. btstarde). — This is the The methods of killing cattle vary in different coub- 
largest or European land birds. W hen full grown, the trie®, as do tin means by which the meat is disposed 
Great Bustard (Oti* tarda) weighs from twcutv-flvc to of to the cruaumer. In tendon, the eurcuBs-butcbefa 
tiurty pound 3. It is about four feet long, and across kill tho animals, and sell t he moat in largo quantities 
fte extended wings measures three yards. The head ami to the retail butchers, who afterward® ecll it to their 
BB 8k ^ash -coloured, and there is u tuft of feathers customers, Napoleon I., in ]bOD, itimcinuslv removed 
fi Si 1Dches lm ’S on each side of the lower roau. tho slaughter -fcoiiuca, which were receptacles of filth 
dible. The Bustards generally live in open countries and injurious to beaSUi, to the ©uttikirta of 1’arie. In 
a^d^i^JpjW^bushcs, a locality which gives them Uie all countries the Jews have their own butchers, who 
i^lP^tJgfifbTOttd look-out and secures them from are licensed by the rabbis, and who, instead ofhnock- 
I hey are said seldom to uso ing down the unimaK according to the usual practice, 

- ; HW*^^**™ locomotion, but as adjuncts to cut their throats. Tive method of kill, mg cattle by 
their long tegs in running. The speed they make this penetrating the spinal marrow i* prac l .s« d in «oroo 
:.; ; my ; :i8.coaayerablc, and may be- austamed a v^y long countries; and it has even boon sugg^tod,' by some 
t feme, -Jibe bird w stiU found m parts of France and humane persons, that tho animals khoiud be autueoUd 
©««rmfthy» and rs common m Russia and on the exieii- to the influence of chloroform, that they might die 
■•■•***• plains of Tartary. In this country, however, it without pain or struggle. 
b«» long been rare. Yet that they were sometimes BrTcjiKtt-iUK» {Laniut €xnt<rbitY>r).~~Th& eanguin- 
^^lti, ®° common as to be a looked -for ary title of this member of the Shrike family, received 
', v -a»h at leasts ^ and banquet a. A living and reliable from Gcrocr two hundred and fifty ye ara ago, arises 
*P e *’ ta . ^he circumstance being in bis re- not onlv from its savage, and eraci dWpoiution. which 
one, and sometimes tw<>, bustards seem® to lead it to kill for Ihc pWshrc oikMiw, 
f'CtOcroa the Christmas hoard of the ttu&h inn itt i hut fiwn «*• 


were sometimes Bt;TcnKa-uiKi» (Luniut ' -eti»maSm.m '■■ 

1 be a looked -for ary title of this member of Sh rike famUy* Tccctted 
ring and reliable tmm Gmrr two hundred and fitly years ago, arises 


Christmas hoard of the Bua h imi at but also from it s singula* habit of impaling its v£. 
61 fokeft alive on 8 alia* tiros on thorns and twigs, and iu that position teartflg 

according to Stamley, the latest an- and devouring their carcaahsS' .pisoaroeal. AB smoU 
tliontic instance of a capture of this bird to that of a birds have the »tror.gest. antipatliy to tho butcher-bird, 
who took a hen bustard in a and will etpresa time rage and fear by tboloadast 
rabrot'tx'ap, ro May, 1Mb One oi the buaiard's chief crieaahoultl one appear in their ncighbourliood. It is 
peculiarities taa tanguiar poucli, shaped like a modern about the aizo of toe common thrush. Its bill is blaok, 
'■ ^cmesatit the and furnished with bristles at tho hose.; the upper 

pass or me lower mania blit ^ Tberoal use of this pouch parts of its }>lumugo> ptiio htoc, aud its under -parts 
feat uot lyeevs ft^ccrtaxned . Dotighiw supp«»e« that the white. It is common uu the year in Erancc, but in this 
mtdfiiis itwitli water in tho midst of the arid plain® over country is only a rare winter visitant. When confined 




in a cage* theeame koto its food before it 

tsarrifc to pieces i» dmwerwL and for this purpose 
tbe bird ustmlly avikik teif of the wired of it* prison, 
to which it hangs its A bird oftbia spe- 

aies remained in tie possession of a Mend of Mr. Yar- 
f eB for twelve months; it became very tame, and 
would readily take 

« food from ita^Tnas- 

broke the skuli^aiifi 
It sometimes bold 

hawks^b seeded 

it could not ©at lo 

small birds in a day 
>ii Soutmctti Africa, 


acrid - 

in medicine; 1% roasted Maome p 

sbaSrp leaves of the were believed to on* «S 

mouths of the cattle that croppedit-wbeneethenatt*. 

Butte*, butfder .(Sax, tutor, buteriti ■,'&**. - 
La t. butyrom ) .— B u tter id the mtty part Of thexoilk *0 

milk is composed o/threT^r^ieS^^S 
portion or curd, the whey or watery part, and the 
butter. Milk when examined by the mfoA 9 eeqpe; : |»'V : 
found to consist of a number of fatty globules floating 
in the whey. These globules, which are little am*’. 
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exhibits this carcass-suspending prr.p<m>'ity in as 
marked n manner us the above. The Hottentots 
assured Le VaPJunt that this bird does not •prefer 
fresh food, and that its motive for hanging ils carcasses 
was much the aame as prompts some of us to hang 
venison and game. A curious result sometimes fol- 
lows this habit of the African shrike. Beneath the 
scorching sun of that region the process of decom- 
position does not always take place, from the rapid i 
exhalation of the animal moisture; consequently, the 
trees and shrubs are sometimes found bearing amongst 
their fragrant buds and blossoms many ready-dried 
Specimens of t he small birds of the country. 

Bcxohkr’s Bnomi. (See Brscce.) 

Burn.*, bu-ip-ii (named niter John, carl of Bute, 

» groat patron of botanists), in Dot.; a pen, of plants 
belonging to the uat. ord. Legumiho*#, aub-ord, P«jn*» 
liomwea. The most important specie* is Jt. frondosa, 
a native of India, This tree yields an astringent gum 
called Imtea gnm t which resembles kino in its proper- 
ties, end is sometimes forwarded to this country under 
that name. It is n»ed medicinally in India in d ; ar- 
rbcBsta and similar diseases ; also for tunning. The 
dried flowers of this species and those of B.euperba 
are known ns Tiwso ami Kesaareo flowers, and are 
extensively used by the Indians in the production of 
beautiful yellow and orange dyes. The fibres of the 
inner bark of Ti. /random arc known under the name 
Of Pukt$ cordage. | 

BtTTOMACKi!?, budo-ma i'-tte-e, in Bot., the Hutomun or | 
Flowering Hush (am., a uat. ord. oimonoootyledonous 
plants in the 'sub-class Pe ItUoideer, —an untie plants 
with parallel-veined leaves, yom ©times milky. Flowers 
perfect and showy, with inferior perianth of six 
pieces arranged in two n horls, live inner being coloured ; 
ovarie* superior, 3—6, or more; ovules numerous, 
arranged all over the inner eurfoce of the ovaries ; 
fruit many-seeded, separating more or Icrs into as 
many parrs m there arc component carpels ; seeds 
without albumen. The JlulomocecB chiefly inhabit the 
northern parts of the world, but » few occur in tropi- 
cal countries. Thera are four genera and seven 
. specie*. 

Butomus, bndd-muH (Gr. bom, an ox; temno, I 
OUt), in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. ord. Unto- 
maoem. B. umbel lotus, the common flowering rush, is 
frequent in ditches and ponds in England ami Ireland, 
but is very rare in Bcotland. The leaves, which spring 
from the crown of thoroot, aro from two to Hire© feet, 
leag *ud of a triangular shape. Tho’scapo or flowering 
stem is longer than the loaves, add terminates in a large 
Umbel of rose-coloured flowers. The plant possesses 
■ {Jg3 


in the whey. These globules, which are little tow^i 
containing the butter, arc broken during the prooeB# 
of churning, which allows the liberated f&fymatterto 
aggregate in small masses and float on the top of tfc# 
whey. These are generally united by pressure against 
the bottom of the churn, and the remaining butter- 
milk is given ms a drink to pigs. The butter is after* 
words spread out in a thin layer in a shallow pan* Slid 
washed with clear spring water to free it from any 
buttermilk that may remain in its pores. It is then 
formed into rolls if intended to be sold ss fresh, bah 
if it is to be kept for any length of time, it is mixed 
with salt, in the proportion of three or four pound* of 
salt to half a hundredweight of butter, and packed in 
casks for the market. The quality and quantify of 
butter contained in cows’ milk depend mater.ally on 
the nature of the pasture. Hich natural meadow# 
afford the best food for cows intended to produce but# 
ter. Poor pastures are objectionable, not only from 
the quantity of butter contained in the milk being 
diminished, but from its receiving an unpleasant tasks 
from certain plants or weeds growing on all unfertile 
or marshy soil. The amount of butter produced by* 
gallon of milk should bo from three to four ounees* 
Butter is much adulterated with water, dripping, and 
mutton fit. The ilrst may bo detected by the wetness 
of the butter when squeezed, and the two last by small 


white particles being visible in the newly-cut surface 
of the butter. The consumption of butter in Loudon is 
est imated at about 15,000 tons annually. About 400,000 
ewt. of foreign butter are annually imported from 
Holland, Belgium, and Franc©, and from 100,000 to 
120,000 ewt. of Irish butter are annually sent to Por- 
tugal and Brazil. 

Butt kb op Antimony, terohloride of antimony, 
(Sr* Antimony.) 

Butter oi> Svirnus, an obsolete name for preci- 
pitated sulphur. 

IH-ttkh. or Tin, bichloride of tin. (See Tt», Canto- 
rides or.) 

Butter op Zinc, cblqpide of einc, (So* Zinc, 

CHLORIDE OF.) 

Butter, Vegetable, a name commonly given to 
any concrete oil of vegetable origin which at all re- 
sembles the butter obtained from animal milk, or which 
is employed for similar purposes. Th© most important 
solid oils or fate procured from plants are,— Butter of 
cacao, from Theobroma Cacao; of cinnamon, from Ci»- 
namomum zeylnnieum ; of nutmeg, from ifyrixtinamo*- 
chat a ; of cocoa-nut, from Cocos nne\fera ; of laurel* 
from Lantus nobilis ; Shea or Gal am butter; from spe- 
cies of Ba«*w ; palm-oil, from Ekti* gtdnmmi*; and 
vegetable tallow, from SHUingia gebiftra in China, 
from Valeria indica in India, and from Pentademty 
bufyracea in Sierra Leone. All the*© oil* contain a 
Urge proportion of stearine, and many aro used as 
substitutes for auimal fat in can die making. The 
plants yielding them aro frequently termed butter* 
trees. 

Huttebcxp. (See Ranunculus.) 

Butterfly, but'-ter-f g (so named from the colour 
of the yellow species: Sax. bitterflege) , the ntane of 
an extensive gToup of the ord. Zejndoptera which fly 
by day. They are distinguished from other insects by 
these ‘generic characters : — The antennas are terminatca 
by a knob, or at least are somewhat suddenly thicker#* 
the extremity ; by the beauty a* well of the under as o* 
the upper side of their wings, which are usually erect 
when tne animal is in a state of repose- They possess 
four wing*, covered with minute scale*, which ..to fa* 
naked eye appear like powder. M If you divide the wing 
of any butterfly, which you may easily do byecraprngic 
on both sides with a ponktftfe, you will beaftmaed to-, 
trace the lines in which the seated were planted, e©»** 
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Buttermilk 

Y» dw«nwm*i*w uuiuxv^ dots ; the lines of the 

__ wd® * la some cases, socut those of the upper 

.'•■'•Mfrftft by their intersection to form loaenges. with 
gfcgatd to the position of the scales on the wing, they 
usually lie fiat, but sametimes their extremity is in- 
cimea”~~(&r6y and Spence. ) The number of British 
JPapilionidce is not more than seventy, and at least 
two-thirds of thia number are to be met within flvo-and- 
twenty miles of Iiotidon ; and it singularly happens, 
that some Of these affect particular localities, sometimes 
of an area of but a few acres, aud are never elsewhere 
seen. Itveu on such favourable spots their appearance 
> i» limited to a few days in a certain season of the year. 

• Another oeculiar circumstance in the history of these 
’V inaeetsis, that several species appear in certain loeali- 
' ; .ties*' At intervals of several years, when they will lite- 
r rally swarm ; oomc tlio next season, and not a solitary 

pAO will reward the most diligent searcher. This might 
be attributed to the variable character of our climate, 
but it is well known that in tropical countries the earn© 
irregularities occur. The external form of the chry- 
salids varies according to the species of butterfly that 
inhabits them; in all, however, there are apertures 
opposite to the thorax, by which respiration is carried 
ton during the whole period of tbeir inactive Btute. 
When the entombed creature has acquired sufficient 
vigour, and the down already grown upon it has sepa- 
rated it cm all sides from the shell, the latter is broken 
through by the insect’s head, and it emerges a butter- 
fly. At first, however, the wings are closely folded to 
its body ; but they soon expand of themselves, and are 
sufficiently hardened by the air to endure the effort of 
flying. It, however, is not every chrysalis that be- 
comes a butterfly, probably not a thousandth part of 
their number do. Both in a caterpillar and in a perfect 
state they are surrounded by ever-hungering enemies. 
Many species of the lehneumouidrc perforate the body 
of the caterpillar and there deposit their eggs ; and al- 
though the caterpillar continues to live, and is trans- 
formed into a chrysalid, no butterfly is produced from 
it, those internal parts which were essential to its per- 
fection being consumed Sparrow** and other birds 
sure mortal foes to butterflies, and a single pair will 
easily dispose cf between three and four hundred in 
the course of a single week. 

Buttermilk, lutf-ter-milk, the milk which is left 
after the butter has been separated by means of churn- 
ing, or other processes. It is ordinarily procured from 
milk after it has been kept some time, and has become 
more or less acid; but it may be procured from new 
milk when it is not acid, and only differs from milk 
by the absence of its oily parts. In this state it is etill 
tolerably nourishing, and, being easy of digestion, is 
employed in phthisical cases with greater advantage 
than eitherthe entiro milk or the watery parts of it in 
ft Store acid state. The acid of buttermilk does not 
increase the acescency of the stomach, or occasion the 
flatulency usually generated by vegetable acids. 

Bcttrbwort. (See Pinguicula.) 

Burros 9 but'-tone (Fr, boutons), articles of dress 
used either for fastening or for ornamental purposes. 
Buttons are made of an endless variety of materials, 

; the processes employed in the manufacture varying 
according to tbe substance used. Metal, wire, wood, 
bone, glass, shell, inother-of-pearl, precious stones, 
jrehet, silk, and other substances are used. Birming- 
3mm is the place where they are mo-:t extensively 
mimufoctured. They are made in a great variety of 
, • '.'■''sjiajics j but, at the present time, these may be classed 
. vcbtfer four heads, — buttons with shanks; buttons 

• Without shanks j buttons on rings or wire moulds ; and 
buttons cohered with cloth or other material. Buttons 
wkbshKnks are usually mad© of brass, which is supplied 

, to the manufacturer in sheets of the required thickness. 

• f Of .fly-presses and punches, circular disks 

>^Sp0^WI- blanks, are cut out of these sheets. This is 
by females, who can furnish about 
thirty blanks per minute, or twelve gross in an hour. 
HAndKpoafthing is the {general mode of cutting out 
blanks ; but more complicated machines, which cut out 
eight «r ten blanks at » time, are in use. After being 
puneHed, the edges of the blank are very sharp, and 
require to be smoothed androunded. Their surfaces 
*-3 then planished on tb^face by placing them se- | 
parately in * die under ft small stamp, and allowing 
38* 1 
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them to ree^vd a sharp W 
hammer. In this state they are ready to receive the 
shanks, or small metal loops by which they are attached 
to the dress, The shank manufacture is a distinct 
branch of trade in Birmingham. They are made by ft 
machine in which a coil of wire is gradually advanced 
towards a pair of shears which cuts off short pieces. 
A metal flngePthen presses against the middle of each 
piece, first bending it and then pressing it into a vice, 
where it is oompressed so as to form a loop } a hammer 
then strikes the two ends, spreading them into a flat 
surface, and the shank is pushed out of the machine 
ready for use. The shanks are attached to the blanks 
by women, w ith iron w ire, solder, and resin. They ore 
then put into an oven, aud, when firmly united, form 

E lain buttons. If a crest or inscription is wanted, the 
utton is placed in u die and stamped; After being 
cleaned, they cau be silvered or gilt. (Bee fiimss.) 
The manufacture of gilt buttons has fallen off greatly 
of late years, the Florentine and silk buttons having 
superseded them. "Wire buttons are ^ •* of wire 
covered with cloth. Horn button* * -»* vane toy pres* 
sure, the horn being previously atirvued byheat. In 
1851, there were 6.938 persons employed in the button 
manufacture in JO n gland; of those, 4,SS0 were em- 
ployed in Birmingham. 

Buttress, but' -tress (Fr. butUe, from aboulir, to 
abut), a piece of masonry or brickwork projecting 
from the face of a wall, and giving it support and in- 
creased strength and solidity. In Grecian and ltoman 
architecture the buttress was not used, but its place 
was occupied by a pilaster, or some slight projection in 
that form. The buttress waftbt re- 
duced with Gothic architecture in 
the Mediecval period, and, by de- 
grees, it was formed into a* very 
ornamental addition to the build- 
ing to which it was attached. Tiio 
Norman buttress was a flat pro- 
jection, finished with a slanting 
coping, jutting slightly over the 
face only, and not over the sides ; 
there was generally a band round 
the lower part, which formed a con- 
tinuation of the capping of the 
basement, and if the basement pro- 
jected beyond the face of the wall, 
the face and sides of the bottom of 
the buttress projected to a similar 
extent, forming a sort of pediment 
on which the upper portiou rested j 
with thia exception, its depth was 
the same throughout from top to 
bottom, but n ncr very great ; its 
face was generally broad. Some- 
times the N omian’inittrees is found 
in a semicircular form. Good ex- 
amples of this style, from its earliest 
adoption to the Transition period, 
may be found at Fountain Abbey, 
tbe ruins of the abbey ut Glaston- 
bury, and Norwich Castle. The 
chief characteristic of the Early 
English buttress is, that it projects 
from tho face of the wall to a much 
greater extent than the Norman 
buttress, its depth being equal 
to, and sometimes more than, its 
breadth. It generally consists of 
two or three divisions or stages, 
each division being less in depth utnaiES, 
than the one immediately below it, 
and finished with st water-table, or rtofie bevelled to 
present a single inclined run are, or a series of eur- 
laces, like shallow steps, one above another. Tho to|>* 
are generally finished in a triangular or pointed form* 
resembling the gable-cod of a bouse, and the roof pro- 
jecting over it. Examples will be found at Canterbury 
Cathedral and the majority of English parish churches. 
The buttresses of tho Decorated English style are simi- 
lar, in general form, to those of the Early English 
period, but arc always divided into Stages, ornamented 
with panels and niches, which are sometimes filled with 
figures and finished with crocheted canopies ; the top 
is often finished with an elaborately-carved finis! At 
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Ittod of wood for the manufacture of flutes, flageolets, 
imdotfhwwitKlfoidri^^ ofrulea and mathematical 
instruments ; and of the handles to most small toots. 
,,p*the pwruose# of the turn^-i the wood-carver, and 
especially or the wood-engraver, boxwood is invalu- 
able. Host of the engraving) printed in tbe illustrated 
papers ere executed on blocks of this wood. Spain 
and, Portugal export large quantities of boxwood; so 
ld»o do Circassia and Georgia, through the port of 
Odessa. In 1815, the box-trees out down on Box-hill, 
near Barking, in Surrey, produced upwards of £10,000 j 
fast the tree is of such slow growth, that it is seldom 
'Itm htfvatq^ in Britain, cxoept for ornamental purposes. 
Th« leaves of the common boi are purgative, and have 
been employed medicinally. An empy reumatic oil ob- 
Initoed from boxwood has been used successfully for the 
•«a»ef of toothache. U. balearica, the Turkey, Minorca, 
br Balearic box, forms a la rger tree than the other spe- 
cies, and has leaves three times as large. It is much more 
impatient of cold, but is occasionally seen in shrub- 
- banes in the south of England. The wood is of a bright 
yellow, and much inferior to the true boxwood, for 
tlhieh it is often substituted. It is l>r ought to this 
country in large quantities from Constantinople, and 
•old for wood-engraving. 

RtrZzaBD, buz* -sard (Du. buzaard; Bnteo vulgari*) , a 
predacious and carrion-feeding bird, common to the : 
whole of Europe. It is a sluggish bird , and its courage ! 
is not nearly commensurate w ith its size j for, while it 
measures nearly two feet in length, and its extended 
Wings corer a breadth of nearly five feet, it will lice 
from the attack of a magpie or jackdaw. Like the 
bite, the raven, and all birds that feed much on car- 
rion, the buzzard has a lofty flight when in search of 
food. In colour it is reddish-brown above, and w hite 
or cream-colour bpneath ; the tail is barred with black 
•Hd ash-colour, and has a white tip. The bird’s beak 
la comparatively small and feeble. It breeds in exten- 
sive woods, builds a ragged nest, and lays two or three 
eggs, which are either wholly white or white blurred 
with yellow . If daring the period of incubation the 
ben should be killed, the male bird will take upon 
himself the business of hatching and rearing the brood. 
The young accompany the old birds for some time 
After quitting the nest; a circumstance unusual with 
most birds off prey, who drive off their young almost 
a# soon as they can fly. “ In the softness and fulness 
of its plumage, its leathered legs, and habits,” writes 
Dr. Richardson, ‘‘this bird bears Borne resemblance 
to the owls. It flics slowly, aits for a long time on the 
hough of a tree, watching for mice, frogs, Ac.” Wil- 
son likewise observes, that in Pennsylvania it is in the 
habit of coursing over the meadows long after the sen 
basset. The honey-buzzard, or pern {l J erni*apimru» % 
Cuvier), is a little longer than tbe common buzzard, 




down m egg, the only one ta the nest. eg# wa 
smaller and no* so round as the of the oomoicx 
buzaard, and was dotted at each end with small ro 
spots, and surrounded in the middle with a broad an 
blood-red gore/* 

Bt-law, hi* -law, is a private law made by those w$» 
are duly authorized to do so by charter, act of parii* 
ment, prescription, pr custom, for the prcfervaticm « 
order and good government within some partieula 
place or jurisdiction. If made under an act of p$rii« 
meat, they must be sanctioned and approved ©y fch 
secretary of state, or some public board to whom tb 
act gives authority for the purpose, and they are tbci 
as binding as enacted laws. They roust not be again* 
the public policy of the law, and most be reasonable 
Joint-stock companies and other such bodies are am 
powered by their charters or deeds of settlement ti 
make by-laws, w hich are binding on tbe shareholdera. 

llYEitHCfi, bid-rus, a gen. of the ord. CattapUf*. Wbii 
insect is about the size of the lady-bird, is of a deej 
brown colour, with its wing-shells marked by blaeJ 
lines. It is commonly found in gardens. 

Bybsosuma, bir~»o~M r -m<i, in Hot., a gen. of plant) 
belonging to the nat. ord. Mahpighia ee#, consisting O 
tropical trees, all remarkable for their astringeucy 
Thus the bark of B. crmsifolia is used internally as at 
antidote to the bite of the rattlesnake, and for othej 
purposes where an astringent medicine is desirable 
The barks of other species are much employed it 
Brazil for tanning. American alcornoque bark,* whiol 
is now largely imported into this country for the u»< 
of the tanner, is said to be the produce ofB. faurtfelia, 
rhopalafoHa, and eoceolobafett*. Several species 'bain 
edible fruits. The fruit of J?. epieaia is used madid 
nallv in the treatment of dysentery. 

Byssoi/ith, (Gr. ba*w», fine flax, ktadoz, t 

brunch), a name applied to fibrous varieties of ami an 
thus, trcmolite, actinolito, and other minerals of * 
filamentous nature. 

Byttnemac ex:, fitf'-we-rt-at''-*#.# (in honour of A. S= 
Buttner, a professor at Gottingen), in Bofc., the Choco- 
late fain., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in tin 
sub-class Thttlnmi flora, — trees, shrubs, or tinderohrubs 
sometimes climbing, having the following genera 
characters : — Leaves simple, alternate, with usual!] 
deciduous stipules ; calyx -4— - 5-lobed, valvnte j corolli 
absent, or having as many petals as there arc lobes tc 
the calyx; si aniens by pogvuous, equal in number tc 
the petals, and opposite to them, or twice a® numerous, 
or indefinite (when more numerous than the petals, 
some arc always sterile) ; filament* more or less united ; 
anthers 2-celJed, introrse (turned inwards); Ovary 
sessile or 8+ a) feed, composed of 4 — 10 carpels, unite o 
round a central column ; style simple ; stigmas equal 
, ,in number to the carpels"; ovules 2 in each cell, 
, and not so bulky, The crown of the head is of a pure : fruit usually capsular; embryo straight or some- 
bluish ash-colour; the upper surface deep brown, | wind curved, usually lying in a small quantity of fleshy 
Indroing to greyish, and the under parts dingy white, j ai hitmen, the cotyledons being plaited or spiral, There 
barred with deep brown. It is said to derive its name ! arc 45 genera and 400 species. mofttlv tropical plants 
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ftam the partiality it thaws for bees, wasp, and the ; r 
larvae as food, “One of these birds was shot, in Fcndring- 
Hall Park, Suffolk. The person who killed it, saw it 
1: '-oo the ground near some wasps* nests. I found, on 
■^dissecting it, a quantity of wasps and nymph® from the 
# Climb, both in its craw and stomach, with a few small 
beetles. It would be highly interesting could we be 
made aware of tbe manner in which this bird conducts 
tbe attacks on the wasps’ nest. The buzzard, in order 
i|® get at the comb, must, in some way, enlarge the 
'h»tfance ;. the legs and claws of the bird I have men- 
tisoped were very dirty, even to the km c, most likely 
wma searching much on the ground for food, and using 
. vi9h«g)Q. irx TXistkinK an ontraviccs into the wasps* nests,” — 
'^'4MtfgaAine of Natural Ifidory.) The honey-buzzard 
inhafots Russia, Sweeden, and Norway, and is found 
. generally i® the south of Europe. It "is rare in this 
it has been known to breed here. Sir 


quotes a case, as does W. B. Fisher. 
’id.) White, in bis “ Natural History 
ells of “a pair of honey- buzzards that 
It them a largc shallow- nest, composed of twigs and 

« with dead boeohen Jeaves, upon a aruall, slender 

beach, near to Salborae mngcr. In the middle of the 
nwrol& Jtme, a bold boy climbed this tree, though 
standing <m*o deep and dizzy a situation, and brought 


lu their properties they closely resemble the Mafoacvn 
and Steve iiliacea- ; thus, many arc mucilaginous, as the 
Waltheria douradiuka, the species of &ten)*pervmm* , 
and the bark of Guaz/ima ulmfolm, Abroma an^mtuw. 
and Domhcya specUibili*. The fruit of Guaznwa ulmi- 
\ folia contains a sweetish pulp, which is eaten in Brazil, 
The most important plant of the order is Thmbroma 
Cacao, the cacao or cocoa- tree, from the weeds of which 
cocoa and chocolate arc prepared. (See Tkaosbov*,) 
The typical gen. byttnerm does not include any piaati 
rcnmrknblc for useful products. 

Byzaktinb AnciiiTECTruE, be-zan'-tinc, — Affcea 
the division of the empiro of Rome into tbe Eastern 
and Western empires, the latter of which retained 
Rome as its capital, while Constantinople, then known 
H9 Byzant ium, became the scat of government of the 
former, new styles of architecture were gradually pro- 
duced in each metropolie to suit the requirement* and 
progress of the age, which sprung out of the forms 
that had been adopted for the tetnptoa of heaftfeett 
Rome and the Christian churches of the later period 
of the empire. From the classic architecture, there* 
fore, of old Rome was derived the Romanesque, which 
gradually spread though Western Europe, and is oon- 
sklered by some to have pasted through various phasce, 
’ornan, Saxon, » 


known as Loxobardio, 
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Gothic arobifcfiKitnreof different periods hi the Medi- 
eeval ages -, and the Byzantine, the parent stock of 
Arabian architecture, front which aft paljJie buildings 
of ancient date in northern Africa and Spam derive 
their principal characteristic features, the pointed arch 
excepted, fn>Mh influenced the architecture of tho East, 
«td Oven wiread westwards, as may be seen in many a 
noblo structure in Venice, Italy, and southern Prance. 
In our own times, Bysatrtine architecture is the eccle- 
siastical style of architecture in Russia, the prevailing 
style of the Greek church, as Gothic architecture is 
peculiar to the cathedrals and churches of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant countries in Western and 
central Europe. Byzantine architecture may be con* 
sidered to have been originated by Constantino the 
Great, who commenced rebuilding Byzantium 1 in the 
year 324, and gave the city the haute which it now 
bears, removing the seat of government thither from 
Borne about four years later. Constantine spared no 
expense to make his new city the moat magnificent in 
the world : public works of all kinds were erected with 
marvellous rapidity , from the designs of architects who 
had followed the emperor from Rome, and adorned 
with sculpture gathered from the fallen cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor. At first, the palaces, temples, 
churches, baths, and basilicas, which were erected, 
were based on the plans, and embraced all the charac- 
teristic features of similar buildings at Rome; but, to 
carry out hie grand designs, Constantine caused schools 
to be established for the study of architecture, in which 
men were trained for the profession, who gradually 
mingled new and original features with those of the 
Style that had been introduced from tho West, and 
formed a style of architecture peculiar in itself, and 
eminently adapted to the requirements of the ritual 
of the Greek church, although bearing evident traces 
of the source from which it originally sprung. There 
are four periods of Byzantine architecture, including 
that of its decline, from the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Venetians in 1204, to the overthrow of the 
Eastern empire by the Turks in 1453. Tho first, or 
transition period, in which it gradually lost its simi- 
larity to the architecture of Home, then known as 
Romanesque, ranges from 325 to 523. The clmrcheB 
were then built in tho form of the Roman basilica 
(see Basilica ), with a central nave and long side- 
aisles, a portico at the western end, and an apse 
at the east end. Tho second period, when it had 
assumed an entirely distinctive character, extends 
from 625, shortly after which Justinian assumed 
the purple, to the close of tho 8th century : and 
the third from this epoch to 1204, when Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, and his Venetian allies, attacked the 
Greeks, end gained temporary possession of Constan- 
tinople. The prevalent form of the churches of the 
second period, or period of pure Byzantine architecture, 
is that of the Greek cross ; tho central square, formed 
by the intersection of the arms of the cross, is covered 
by a dome or cupola, and the spaces which represent 
the arms are also covered by semi-cupolas, or, in many 
cases, entire ones. The whole length of the interior, 
from east to west, is divided into five parts. At the 
east end is the apse, in which stood the altar, divided 
. from the next portion, called the hems, by a panelled 
screen richly adorned with paintings and gilded curved 
work, in which were three doors of communication be- 
tween the bema and the apse, which was considered 
to be the holiest part of the church. The bema or 
sanctuary,- .which lay immediately before the apse, 
sometimes contained the bishop’s throne. The choir 
came next, extending from the bema to the nave, irod 
was allotted to the priests and those who t ook part in 
the choral services of the church. The nave formed 
the body of the church, separated from the choir by a 
balustrade, and from fheuarthex, or large western ves- 
tibule. by a screen. The nartbex was provided with 
galleries in which the female catechumens sat, the 
males occupying the ground-floor of that portion of the 
building. The Roman, or semicircular arch, is the only 
form ofareb employed, and the groat distinctive fea- 
ture of the style is the constant use of the cupola or 
dome, which ms supported on ♦robes of a wide span, 
springing from massive piers at the four corners of the 
♦entral space. The base of^the dome was sometimes 






a were semicircular in form.fha4#t 
sometimes had semicircular_ headings, but they w* 


were generally square or ^tagonal in form, surmounted 
by square capitals tapering downwards vrith G^.ewk', 
ners of the lower part of the capitd takeii offwfeft&ft 


rally of a symmetrical pattern, in relief, on enhlcini 
panels formed in the faces. The interior was richly 
ornamented with sculpture, painting, and mdfeaic-woric 
of most elaborate description. The cathedral of St. 
Sophia, now the principal mosque at Constantinople, 
built by Justinian in 632, is considered to be one or the 
finest existing specimens of Byzantine architecture: 
good examples or the style of thesecoud period are rise 
to bo seen in the churches of St. Sergios and St. Irene, 
at Constantinople. The best examples of the third 
period are the churches of 6t. Mark at Venice, and $t. 
Pantocrator at Constantinople : in this period greater 
attention was paid to external decoration, but the 
churches were much smaller in every respect, The 
church of St. Anthony at Padua, the cathedral at A&* 
la-Chapclle, the churches of Ravenna and Rise, and that 
of St. Frant at P3rig*uux, in France, abe also Byzan- 
tine in character. Noble and massive in form, and 
decorated with broad mosses of rich and warm oolour, 
vast and majestic in its proportions, with all the details 
boldly, yet. carefully and laboriously worked out, By- 
zantine architecture, in its purest character, aa exem- 
plified in tho church of St. Sophia, the great type «jf 
t ho style, is well worthy of adoption in modern English 
church architecture ; for, while it will bear comparison 
with Gothic architecture in every 'respect, and Is. Su- 
perior to it in many, it is infinitely better than that of 
the classic form gathered from the heathen fanes of 
Greece and Rome, as may be Soon by coutraatingthe 
magnificent Byzantine church built at Wilton, in Wilt- 
shire, by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known 
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duced by the architects of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The following account of the church of St. Sophia, re- 
built by Justinian after it had twice suffered destruction 
by lire, is derived from the historian Gibbon. The ar- 
chitects were Anthemius of Tralles, and Isidores of 
Miletus, the former of whom superintended the works 
in person, often accompanied by the emperor himself. 
It was finished in nearly six years from its commence- 
ment, aud dedicated to the service of God by a solemn 
festival . The eastern part of the dome was injured, by 
an earthquake, and the dome was, therefore, rebuilt by 
t he nepoew of Anthemius, under the direction of Jus- 
tinian. The dome is 1X3 feet in diameter, and lighted 
by 40 windows round the base; the first dome was very 
flat , being barely 20 feet, in height, or ISO feet Above 
the pavement; the second dome, which still exists, is 
40 feet high. The circle on which the dome rises is 
supported by four bold arches, which spring from 
massive piers of freestone, clamped together with iron 
and cemented with lead and quicklime, placed at the 
four angles of the central space; the dome is built of, 
pumice- stone and very light porous bricks from the 
isle of Rhodes. The form of the building is that of a 
Greek cross, measuring 200 feet from east to west, from 
the sanctuary to the nine western doors between the 
narthex and the nave, and 243 feet from north to south. 
The doors of the edifice are the only porta in it made 
of wood ; the building itself is built of brick covered with 
slabs of marble. It is richly adorned with 100 columns 
I of marble of different colours, jasper, and porphyry: 
eight of which oamo from the Temple of the San, Ana 6 ' 
eight, of green marble, were given by the magistrates 
of Ephesus. The walls, the great central dome, the 
semi-domes, and pavement, are adorned with hiO* 
saics ; and there were many images of our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, and the eainta, which the Turks have 
mutilated and defaced. Every part of the bufluiag WIA 
adorned with gold and silver; tire balustrade «|S 
choir, the capitals of the jdHare, the ormmmntaof the 
doors and galleries, were of bronze, richly gut : the 
sanctuary is said to have contained more than 17 tons 
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with solid 

oftW metal ; and tbe holy vases and vestments 
of the altar ware of pure gold* enriched with jewels 
of great value, It is computed that tbe lowest sum 
which can be named && the cost of the building is one 
million pounds sterling.— Ref. Neale's Mietory of the 
Sols jEa*tem Church ,* Fergusson's Band-book qf Ar- 
ekiteeiure; English Cyclopedia— Arts and Sciences. 

BmNftHS Church comprehends collectively all 
tbo^e churches which acknowledge the supremacy of 
the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople. The 
adherents of this church are comprised almost en- 
tirely within the limits of Turkey, Greece, and Pale9- 
tir^aod%re altogether estimated to amount to about 

, Greek, or Eastern Empire, are de- 

signations given to the Eastern Roman empire, 
founded on the death of Theodosius the Great, a.d. 
395. This monarch divided the Roman empire between 
hls two sous, Arcadius and Honorius, giving to the 
. • form e r the • eastern portion, comprising, in Asia, Svrin, 
Asia Minor, and Pontus, to tbe shores of the Black 
Sea; in Africa, Egypt; in Europe, Thrace, Ma*sia. 
Macedonia, Greece, and Crete, Through the weak* 
ness of Arcadius, this empire Buffered many misfor- 
tunes. At first the government was in the hands of 
Bttfinus, who was succeeded by the eunuoh Eutropius, 
and tbe latter by Gainas, the murderer of Rufinns, 
This last fell in consequence of his ambitious designs 
in 401, and the proud and covetous empress Eudoxia 
now rtdedJtUlher death in 404. Her husband survived 
for four years more, and, on his death in 4 09, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Theodosius II. ; but being a minor, 
and uaturolly of a weak and feeble mind, the government 
was conducted first by Anthemius and afterwards by 
bis sister Pulcheria, who took the title of Augusta and 
governed with great ability. She enlarged the empire 
by wresting West Illyria from the Western empire, 
and Armenia from Persia. On the death of her bro- 
ther, in 450, she succeeded to the empire, and married 
the Senator Marcianos, whose valour averted the 
attacks of Attila on the frontiers. Leo I. , a Thracian 
of low birth, was elevated to the throne on the death 
of Marcignus, in 457. He ruled well ; but an expedition 
of his, undertaken against the Vandals in 467, failed. 
Ho was succeeded by his grandson, Leo II., in 474; 
but he only survived a few months, and was followed 
by bis father, Zeno. The rule of this monarch was 
weak, and ho was disliked by his subjects. During his 
reign the empire waft harassed not only by foreign foes 
but was disturbed by internal rebellions. After liis 
death, in 491, his widow Ariadne, by marrying the 
minister Anastasias, raised him to the throuc. His 
reign was characterized by numerous wars. He carried 
on a six years* contest agaiust the robber tribes of 
Mount Taurus; he was engaged in war with the Bul- 
ls' garians on the Danube, to defend himself from whose 
incursions he built tbe long wall, as it is called, across 
the peninsula of Constantinople. Tbe war with 
Persia also broke out afresh during his retgu. On his 
death, in 618, the soldiery proclaimed Justin emperor. 
This monarch maintained liis position mainly through 
the influence of the clergy, whom be conciliated Iw per- 
secuting tbe heretics. He was succeeded in 627 by his 
nephew Justinian, famous for his code of Jaws. His 
reign was distinguished by the victories of his generals 
Beusarius and Narsea; but its rapid decay after his 
death showed how little hud, during his reign, been 
contributed to the material strength of the empire. lie 
wae succeeded (605} by Justin II., a weak and cruel 
; prince, under the government of his wife Sophia. The 
Lombards wrested from him a part, of Italy ; he carried 
unsuccessful war against, the Persians; and the 
, ; v . A&Mli plundered the provinces on tbe Danube. Vexation 
r -'ftliithfrifl-' misfortunes drove him insane. Tiberius, can- 
><; vt^' bf the guard, was then made regent, and on the 
death of Justin, in 578, he was raised to the throne. 

"" HA : ^gfiUd with mildness and wisdom, purchased 
peace with tb© Avari, and conquered the Persians 
.general : Maurieiua, whom ho left as his 
successor in 682. The latter replaced Kusroes II. on 
the throne of Bertha, and thus obtained peace with 
thofccountry ; but, on the other hand, his wars w ith the 
; ; 'A.w|H v TO' ;;: noit' prosper.' He was slain in a military ' 
imurreeiion. 602. His successor, Phocos, proved a, 
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wicked and abandoned ruler, and wa* slain lu a con- 
spiracy, 610. He was aucoeeded by fi^Oeiius* Who 
was successful against the Avari and Perriani, but 
found a more formidable foe in the Arabs, :wi»o ; doting 
635-41 overran the countries on the Euphrates, Syria, 
and Egypt. H ©radios was succeeded by his soil, 

ConBtnnt ine I^I. ; but ho died soon after, and was she* 
ceeded bv his step-brother Ileraclionas, who speedily 
lost his crown in an insurrection, Constant HI* 
ascended the throne 612 ; he concluded a peace with 
the Arabs, but afterwards, in 068, lost bis life in a con- 
spiracy. He was succeeded by his son, Constantine 
IV., Pogonatus, who compelled a peace from the 
Arabs by the Greek fire, but was, on the other hand, 
obliged to give tribute to the Bulgarians. He wdi 
succeeded in 685 bv his son, Justinian II,, who was 
deposed in 695 by Leontius, and he in turn by Apai* 
mar, or Tiberius III., and this last by the Bulgarian 
king Trebelins, on which Justinian, in 70S, again as- 
cended the throne. lie was assassinated in 711, and 
with him terminated ibe dynasty of Hcroclius. 1& 
713, Phiiippicus, tbe successor of tbe lust king, was 
deposed, and in 716 Anastusius, who succeeded him, 
retired to a monastery, liis successor, Theodosius 
III., abdicated the following year, and Leo III. as- 
cended tbe throne. In his contests with the Arabs 
he gave occasion for the breaking out of those con- 
troversies respecting the worship of images which 
rent the empire ior more than a century. In 
728 the exarchate of Ravenna was lost, and the 
eastern provinces became the prey of the Arabs. 
His son, Constantine V., who succeeded him in 741, 
was a brave and noble prince, but, on account 
of his zenl as an iconoclast, w as hated by the monks, 
who gave him the surname of Copronymos. Leo TV. 
reigned from 775 to 780, and was succeeded bv Con- 
stantine VI., who, having attempted to free himself 
from tbe influence of his mother, Irene, and her para- 
incur Htanratius, that ambitious woman caused linn to 
be blinded, and be died soon alter (797). A powerful 
party having risen against her, she w as obliged to take 
refuge in a convent , and Nicephoros was raised to the 
throne (802). He fell in a w ar against the Bulgarians 
(811), utul his son Htunratius soon lost the throne to 
his brother-in-law, Michael I., who, in hie turn, bad to 
yield it up to his general, Leo V. (813). This last was 
a skilful ami victorious ruler; but he fell in a con- 
spiracy excited by his zeal against image-worship 
(820). Under Michael II , Crete and Sicilv fell into 
tbe bands of the Arabs. His successor, ThcopbUttS 
(829-42), is praised for his love of justice. Under 
Michael III. (812-67), in 843, by tbe council of Nicies, 
tbe worship of images was again established, Bnsi- 
lius I., the Macedonian, who caused Michael III, to be 
put to death, governed (867-80) with wisdom and 
power, ami was victorious over the Pauhcians (whom 
dee) and the Arabs. His dynasty continued in pos- 
session of the Byzantine throne, with few interrup- 
tions, till 1050. His son, Leo VI., surn armed the 
Philosopher, reigned from 888 to 912, and was suc- 
ceeded by Constuu tine VII., Porpbyrogenitus ( 912 - 59 ). 
The dissolute Romanua II. reigned from 959 td 903 , 
and was succeeded by ISiccphorus Phocas ( 963 - 09 ) 9 
and the latter by Tzimiskes, who ruled till 1)70, Ha 
was victorious against tho Arabs and Bulgarians, 08 
well as against the Russians, who, for the first time, 
during the reign of Michael I IL, appear in a hostile 
attitude towards the Byzantine empire. Basliius II, 
(976 — 1025), the son of Komamis, a brave prince, con- 
quered tbe Bulgarians, and made their country a pro- 
vince of the empire. Ills successors, his brothers Con- 
stantine VIII. (1623-28) and Romanus III. (1028-34), 
who obtained tho throne by marryiug Zoo, the 
daughter of Constantine, were very unlike him. The 
latter was assassinated by his wife Zoo, an abandoned 
but cruftv princess, who raised successively Michael IV. 
(1034), Michael V. (loti), and Constantino IX. (1042) 
to the throne. On t he death of Constantine (1054). 
Theodora, sister of Zoe, was raised to the throne, and 
on her death, in 1056, was succeeded by Michael YI.„ 
who, the following year, was deposed by Isaac I., with 
whom begins the Coinnenian dynasty. He retiredtO 
a monastery in 1059, and was succeeded by Constan- 
tine X., who reigned till 1007 j and his widow Kudoxiat, 
by marrying Romanus IV., rai *1 him to the throne. 
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eor* were Nicephoros ifr (1078) and Alexius Comne- 
nua (1081). Under the latter of these began the 
Crusades, His successors were Johannes^ or Kalo- 
Johannes (U18), and Manuel JL (1143), both able 
princes, who warred successfully against the Turks. 
MttmSrs son. Alexius IX. (1180), was nufrdered by his 
guardian Andronicus (1183), who soon afterwards fell 
m an insurrection, ana with him terminated the Com- 
nenian dynasty. His successor, Isaac II. (1185), was 
deposed by his brother, Alexius III. (1195) ; but the 
Crusaders afterwards restored Isaac to the throne, 
together with his son, Alexius IV. The citizens, bow. 
ever, raised to the supreme power Nicolas Kanalas, 
who took the title of Alexius V., and put to death 
Alexius IV. In 1204 the French and Venetians took 
Constantinople, as well as the European portion of the 
Byzantine empire, and founded, hr raising Baldwin 
count of Flanders to the tb rone, the so-called Latin 
empire (1204*61). Baldwin died 120(1, and his brother 
Henry reigned till 1216. He was succeeded by Peter, 
count of Auxerre and Courtenay, who reigned only a 
short time, and for the next four years the empire was 
without a ruler. In 1221 Robert, son of Peter, came 
to the throne, and wus succeeded by John of Brienne 
(1226-37), and the latter by Baldwin II. (1237-61). 
During the reign of the last of these a great part of 
the Latin empire was taken possession ot by Johannes 
VaUzcs, the successor of Luscans, who bad founded a 
Greek empire at Niema, in Asia Minor; and in 1261 
his successor, Michael VIII., Palosologus, with the aid 
of tho Genoese, took Constantinople, and the Latin 
empire thus fell. Michael was succeeded by Andro* 
tiicus II. (1282), who, from 1323, was obliged to divide 
his power with Andronicus III., who beeame solb em- 
peror in 1328. He died 1311, and under his successor, 
Johannes V. (1311-01), the Turks first obtained a firm 
looting in Europe. The sultan Murad, in 1361, took 
possession of Adrinuople and made it the seat of 
government.; and his successor, Bajazet, besieged 
Manuel II., tho sou of Johannes, in Constantinople 
itself. In 1122 tho capital was again besieged by 
Murad II. Johannes VI. (1425-48)* son of Manuel, 
was it* 1441 compelled to pay tribute to the Turks. 
The last Byzantine emperor was Constantine XI., 
brother Of Johannes. He struggled bravely, but in 
vain, against the overwhelming forces of the Turks, and 
at last fell heroically fighting in defence of Constan- 
tinople, which was captured by Mohammed II., on the 
2ftth May, 1453, and the Byzantine empire was brought 
to a close . — Ref Brockhaus’ Convermtwm Lexikon. 

Byzahtinb Histoxiams, is a name given to certain 
Greek writers who have written on the history of the 
Byzantine empire. They are divided into throe classes .- 
— 1. Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzantine 
history; 2. those who write on gen oral history, treat- 
ing also at some length of Byzantine history; and 
3. those who have written on Byzantine architecture, 
antiquities, customs, &c. Tho works of the Byzantine 
historians were collected and published by Labbe, 
Fabrotti, Dufrosne, aud others, in 43 vols., Paris 
<1664—1711). A new edition of the Byzantine histo- 
rians, entitled “Corpus Scriptorum Historic Bvzan- 
tin®,*' was commenced at Rome, 1828, by Niebuhr, 
with the assistance of Bekker, Diudorf, Schopen, 
Meinecke, and others, aud many volumes of it have 
Since been published. 

Byzantine Painting ani> SctJurrms.— Byzantine 
art may be considered as the connecting link between 
ancient and modem art. When Con stun tine removed 
the seat of empire from Romo to Constantinople, many 
an artist that had gained repute in Borne sought to 
acquire au extension of renown in tho new imperial 
city. There they founded a Byzantine school of art, 
to which the painters and sculptors of the West re- 
sorted when the savage hordes of the North poured 
over the sunny plains of Southern Europe, and gave 
the coup d$ grtiee to the waning power of the Western 
empire. In Byzantium, this school preserved the 
characteristics of ancient art during the sombre dawn 
of the Medieval period, when the culture of tho fine 
arts languished and almost died out iu other parts of 
Europe, or became debased and*devoid of spirit and 
beauty. It also struck out a new and original path in 
Idealizing and representing with artistic force and 
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exeelience. bothwitb the penofl andtheqbii^.JW 
graces and virtues of the Christian faith, in opposition 
to the efforts af the artists of ancient Greece ana lUnhie*: 
who skilfully expressed the attributes of beatbenismRy 
portraying the perfection of the human form, animated 
indeed by human passions and desires, bUiuUcoatro$te& 
and unsoftened by the elevating influence of that 
which they knew not, but the spirit and expression of 
which the Byzantine artists so thoroughly felt a&$ 
comprehended. In both painting and sculpture, t&iihr 
works were executed in a careful and pains-taking 
manner ; and mechanical perfection was attained iu am 1 - : 
manipulation of their subjects and the weyjn whtcll ; 
the separate details were laboriously worked out. Thu 
influences of oriental climes and the recoUectious of 
ancient art met and miugled on common ground, and 
united in giving character and originality to the Byzan- 
tine school. Their figures are full of dignity ; their form, 
attitude, and expression, betoken them as being con- 
ceived in a spirit truly Christian, while the accompany- 
ing details were marked by a symbolism pregnant with 
meaning ; as when the garments of our Saviour, insist- 
ing the Spirit of Evil in the hour of his temptation, aiA 
painted block, as typical of error and evil, and the 
Virgin Mary is represented with a black completion,, 
to signify the bitter woe that wrung that loving mother's 
heart. Indeed, the principal fault in Byzantine ait 
seems to lie in the manner in which its professors 
strove after perfection in detail, particularly that of 
a mechanical nature; but, on the other hand, this 
betokens a true love of art, and a desire to attshs 
excellence, in the evident care which they took to 
neglect nothing which might tend to give force or ex- 
pression to their work. In mosaic-work the Byzan- 
tines excelled ; the domes of their churches, os well og 
the pavements and the walls in ports, being beautifully 
inlaid in elaborate and exquisite tracery, often gro- • 
tesque in form, glowing with brilliant colours. They 
possessed goldsmiths and jewellers of no mean order* 
who were animated bytaHtes and roofings truly artistip, 
as may be seen in the magnificent chabces, candelabra, 
and crosses of the Byzantine period, encrusted in many 
oases with jewels of great value, that have remained ta 
our own times ; they were also exceedingly skilful in 
carving in ivory, and in the illumination, of copies of 
tho Holy Scriptures. Byzantine art retained its pre- 
eminence until the close of the 12th Century, when it 
gradually declined, until th© conquest of the Eastern 
empire by the Turks ended the existence of tho school 
that had flourished so long and so successfully. But 
it had done its work ; its professors hod carefully pre- 
served the traditions of bygone ages, and handed them* 
unimpaired by lapse of time, and accompanied by their 
own experience and teaching, to the various schools of 
Italy, iu which its influence may be plainly traced, 
particularly iu those of Sienna and Florence, as ex- 
emplified in tho painting of St. Peter and Bt. John, 
by Pierrolino (1100), in the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Sienna, aud that of the Virgin and Child, by Guido di 
Ghezzo (1231), in the church of San Domenico, in the 
same city, and in mauy of the works of Cimabue, Giotto* 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who flourished at Florence at 
a later period. 

Byzantine Recension, is the name given to the 
text of the Greek New Testament as propagated 
within the limits of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 


C the third letter, and second consonant of our alpha- 
j bet, has two sounds, being pronounced like k 
before the vowels «, o, and it, ana like # before V 
and y. This letter is first met with in theLatin alpha- 
bet, where it occupies the same place as tho gamma or 
yin the Greek; and, indeed, originally it haq the saroo 
sound ; legiones, w ith the earlier Romans, being written 
leciones. Subsequently the g sound became hardened 
to that of k t and that was the only pronunciation , 
that it afterwards had with the Romans, a# we know 
from the circumstance*, tbatjrhenever the Greeks bad 
occasion to adopt Latin words with e into their lan- 
guage, they nlwavs represented it by k; as Cicero, 
Kikero ; Cicsar, iaisar. As regards sound* 0 18 4 
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superfluous letter in English, m ite place cotAd always 
be suppled either by b or a* As a numeral, C stands 
for 100, CC for 200 j and ao on. In music it to the 
name of one of the notes of the gamut. Placed after 
the clef, it intimates that the rausio is in common 
time, whioh is either quick or slow as it is joined 
With allegro or adagio ; but if alone, it is usually adagio. 
If the <3 be crossed or turned, the first requires the 
air to be played quick, the last very quick. 

Caaba. (See Kaaba.) 

• Cab, Hi (Fr.), an abbipviation of the word cab- 
riolet. It is a small light carriage for one horse, which 
generally plies for hire, although some gentlemen have 
private cans of their own. 

Caba, ba r -So# a Jewish measure, the sixth part of a 
Beak, or satum, and the eighteenth part of an ephah. 
It was equal to 3| pints of our wine measure, or 2$ 
pints of our com measure. 

Cabal, kft-haV (Fr. c abate), a number of persons 
united together for some secret design, usually to 
promote their own private views in church or state 
by intrigue. It differs from party as being usually 
composed of a few persons, and it generally implies 
secrecy and intrigues. In History, it is a name given 
to the ministry of Charles II., consisting of live men 
famous for tbeir intrigues, aud the initial letters of 
whose names form the word Cabal; via., Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
** Never/’ aavs Hume, was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor any more noted for perni- 
dous counsels. 

CaBALLabia, ktib-bH-hiV-ri-il, in Middle- Age writers 
denotes lands held by the tenure of furnishing a horse- 
man with suitable equipment during war, or when the 
Surd had occasion for him. 

0 ABB AOS. (See BkassiCa.) 

Cabbagk Baric. (See An bin a.) 

Cabbage-Fly, k&b'-bfij (Anthomyia Brattinr), an 
Insect of the same gen. as the beet-ny and turrop* 
fly. Its larvae feed upon the roots of cabbage, and 
often do great injury. It is about a quarter of an 
Inch long, and the expanse of its wings is about half 
in inch. The colour of the male and female is dark 
grey, The face of the male is silvery grey, with a dark 
Streak on the forehead; the abdomen is linear, aud 
the eyes nearly meet together ou the crown of the 
bead. The face of the female is whiter than that of 
the male, and there is no dark streak on the forehead j 
the ©yes are wide apart, and there is a broad black 
Stripe between them ; the abdomen of the female also 
terminates conically. The larva, which are yellowish- 
white itt colour, closely resemble thoBe of the common 
flesh-fly. 

Cabbage Palm, a name commonly given to a palm 
having a tender terminal bud, which is boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable. (See Arbca, Chamjerofs, Eutkrms.) 

Cabbala, kab’-bd-lft (Heb., traditions), is a term 
sometimes used in a large sense to denote all the 
traditions which the Jews profess to have received 
from their fathers; in a more restricted sense, it :s 
applied to a species of theology and philosophy made 
upof mystical interpretations and metaphysical specu- 
lations concerning the Deity and other beings, said to 
$tav© been banded down by a secret tradition from the 
(earliest ages. Some of the rabbius pretend that the 
origin of the Cabbala is to be referred to the angels, 
ana that the angel Ra/.iel instructed Adam in it. 
According to the Mai mon ides, God, w hen he delivered 
the low to Moses, gave* him also the explanation of it. 
®Ms explanation he communicated to Aaron and the 
elders. aud it was afterwards handed down traditionally 
from father to sou. In truth, these explanations of the 
law are only the interpretations and decisions of the 
rabbins ou the law'tof Moses, in the framing of which 
l^tcy studied principally the combinations of particular 
* letters, and numbers, and by that moans pro- 
to discover the true sense of the difficult 
» of Scripture. The Cabbala is divided into 
nbolieal and the real. The former consists in 
abstruse and mysterious sign ill cations in a 
. y attributing certain values or meanings to the 
v which compose iA* The real, which is opposed 
___j symbolical, and comprehends doctrines, is di- 
nded into the theoretical and practical. The aim of 
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sscvst traditions, sad to form tberefcpm a Jhilotqphto 
cal system of metaphysics, phvsici.und nueumatoloeY. 
The practical, ou the othii S3, prSS^oh3§» 
the art of performing miracles by au artificial oppiica 
tion of the divine names and sentences of Scripture. 
Some of the Jews believe that Jesus Christ wrought 
his miracles By virtue of the mysteries of the Cabbala. 

Cabbalistb, bib’-ha-luta. are those Jewish doctors 
who profess the study of the Cabbala. The first 
cabbalistic author that is known is Simon son of 
Joacbai, who is said to have lived a little before the d«- , 
struetion of J erusalem by Titus, and ia the author of 
a book eut-itled “Zohar.*' 

Cabin, Mb' -in (Fr. cubane), a term in Mar., used 
to denote certain apartments in a ship, designed for the 
use of either the officers or passengers. In ships of 
war there are several cabins, the principal of which 
(for the use of the chiefotficcr) is called the state cabin, 
and is furnished with a balcony or gallery, projecting 
over the stern. The apartments where the other cffflU 
cere sleep and mesa are usually called bertha. In Vir- 
ginia, the habitations of the Indians are called cabins. 
They generally stand about nine or ten feet in height 
and are made by fixing poles in the ground and fasten- 
ing them together at the top ; these poles are then 
covered with bark, a hole being left in the roof to carry 
off the smoke. 

Cabinet, kab'-i-nct, denotes a closet or retired 
apartment ; also a private room in which consultations 
are hold. In the abode of a prince, the cabinet was 
an apartment where he transact ed the business of the 
state, advised with his privy counsellors, and issued 
his decrees. Hence the name came to be applied to 
the counsellors chosen by monarch* to advise with them 
on the course of public affairs, and to direct the higher 
branches of the administration. In this country, tho 
privy council was formerly the adviser of tho king in 
all weighty matters of state; but, by degrees, a selec- 
tion of the members of this body came to be made hf 
the king for more private advice, and at length, in the 
reign of William III., the distinction of the cabinet 
from the privy council, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, became fully established. 
The first lord of the treasury , the lord chancellor, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, president of the privy council, 
and the secretaries of state, now live in number, have 
always seats in tho cabinet, and with them are usually 
associated nearly an equal number of their colleague* 
in the ministry, presiding over other important depart- 
ments of the government, 

Cabiri. kdb'-e-re. tho mime given to mystical deities 
of antiquity venerated m Egypt, Flitanicia, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, but of whose nature and function* 
little is known. In Greece, their rites were performed 
with great ceremony iu Saiuot brace, Lemnos, and Ixn- 
broa ; in Asia Minor at Fergamua ; in Fhamicta at 
Bendas ; and* in Egypt at Memphis. Their names, 
number, character, ana other particulars, are given so 
diversely by diff erent authors, that little can be affirmed 
with certainty regarding them. The festivala celebrated 
in honour of the Cabiri were called Cabin*. 

Cable, kail/ -l (Fr. bp.).—' This term is employed ou 
board ship to denote either a la : ge rope or » strong chum 
generally attached to the anchor, itoj • cables, which 
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tosoma vnm*Uwm four. The strength of* good Ciecwti, ksv-o-dil 

J#bk tii itt 0 hoa in 4 i»m«*ffr hats been reckoned to bo metallic base, eontatemg arsenic. 

equal to sixty ton*. Mi cable*, although they are it* chloride by the action of to- It ilsaihta, tap 1 !** 

much heavier and poweas lee* elasticity than rope parent, colourless liquid, re«embUng ftrseakAtodl^to^ 

cable#, are now very generally adopted in all classes of gen in smell. It is very inflammable, and, when poured 


vessels. They are composed of iron links, the length into orphan, chlorine, or the air, it inflames, 
of which is usually about six diameters or the iron of at 838® Fahr., and crystallises in large 

which it is made, and the breadth about 34 diameter*, square prisma when cooled down to 23-®- ' 

Aflebain-eables made for the government are required forms salts with the halogens and acids. It also forms 
to fee manufactured in length* of 12% fathom*. In the an acid containing three equivalents of oxygen..' This 
middle of every other length there must be a swivel, acid is peculiar as possessing no poisonous pro*, 
and in each length a joining-shackle. The lints are perty, though containing nearly half its weight of 
outdo of bur iron, ana the sizes of chain cables are arsenic. » 

denoted by the thickness of the bar iron used. Each Cacortitejs, kuk-o-c'-ihe* (Gr. Jeakoi, bad. efkm, 

iififcisbcut into a nearly oval form, and is strengthened disposition), a bad custom, disposition, or habifc; as 

in the middle by a atav-pin of cast iron. the caroetkee ecribendi, the desire for scribbling. Ah 

Cabombacrm, kai^oru-baV-se-c, in Hot., the Water- incurable cancer is also called a eaeoethes in medi- 
' shield fam., a nat. ord. of plants in the class XHeotyledo- cine. 

»w#, tub-cla** Thalamiflorts , — aquatic plants with float- Cacophony, kfldeof'-o-ne (Gr. kaJcos, bad, phone, 
mg peltpte leave* ,• sepals and petals 3 or 4, alternating voice, sound), in Gram., is a fault of style, consisting 
with each other ; stamen* defiuite or numerous; thu- in the bringing together of two letters or syllable* which 
lamas flattened, small; carpels 2 or more, distinct; produce a harsh or disagreeable sound, or in the too 
fruit indehisoent ; seeds few ; embryo minute, inclosed frequent repetition of the same letters or syllables. ^ 
in a viteilus, and outside of abundant fleshy albumen. C’ACTACB,as, kuk-tai’-*e-e, in Bot., the Cactus or Indian 


portent properties. Mydropeltie purpurea is said to be great development of their cellular^ tisane, and the 
nutritious. anomalous forma of their stems, which are globular, 

Cabotz, lea-boot*’, a name for the drug Koussoo. {See columnar, flattened, or angular. Most of the species 
Bxaybua.) are leafless, having tufts of hairs or spines instead of 

Cacao, or Cocoa. (See Throb roxta.) leaves. The flowers are sessile, sometimes veryebowy; 

CaCBALOWO, kaeh’-d-hng, a tine variety of opal, found the sepals and petal* are usually numerous, and 
on the border* of the river Cach, in liucharia. {See scarcely distinguishable from each other. The stamens 
Ova b.) A specimen from the Faroe Island* consisted originate in the orifice of the tube formed by tfeo 
of silica 1)5' 82, water 3' 17, and traces of iron, potash, combination of the petals and sepals, are very uuito 
Soda, lime, and magnesia. rous, and consist of delicate thread-like filaments 

Oaohabot. ( See S r i u m W n a lit , ) terminated by small roundish anthers. The ovary, 

tjACHK, lwsk(Fr. , a lurking-hole). —The settlers in the which, in consequence of its adhesion to the aeptus, 
west of North America, when crossing over the Rocky seems to occupy the place of the flower-stalk, consists 
Mountains, often find it advantageous to disburden of a single cell lined with parietal placentas. Covered 
them selves of some of the article* which they arc over with minute ovule#; it* style is slender, with 
carrying. In order that they may gain possession of stigmas equal iu number to the placentas. The fruit 
them on their return, they are in the habit of digging is succulent, and contains a great number of seeds, 
holes, in which they place the provisions or other arti- which are without albumen. Those plants are na* 
cles, and then cover the place up. These holes, or fives of the tropical regions of America. There air* 
place# of concealment, are called caches. The con- 18 genera and about 800 supposed species. Many 
xtrucriou of a cache is a work of great ingenuity and yield edible fruit, useful in febrile complaint*. Cattle 
labour. A hole six or eight feet deep, and several feet feed on the succulent stems of some specie# during 
broad, is first dug; the articles to be concealed are the dry season in certain district* of South America, 
then put in, and the bold is filled up, the surface being One plant belonging to the order is largely cultivated 
carefully replaced, so ns to show no sign. Landmark* in Mexico for the nourishment of the cochineal insect 5 
are, however, noted, and the locality of the cache is anti numerous species are grown in European conserv 
easily found when the travellers return. vatories o.u account of their splendid flowers, Or their 

Cachet, Letters be, kavh’-ai, were secret warrants singular form*. The most intereating species are 
proceeding from, and signed by . the king* of France, described under the names of the genera to which 
and countersigned by h secretary of state, by which any they belong. {See Cbbeub, flcsmoaciW, •.J&MK'--. 
person could r>« imprisoned or" banished to a certain cacti's, Or utttia, Fxbeskia.) 

place without any reason being assigned. The in trod ue- Cactus, faW-tus, the name under which Linnceu* 
tton of them is ascribed to the famous Capuchin Padre included the Cactaceee, believing that they farmed a 
Joseph, under the ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. They single genua. The name still continues in poptdaruse*; 
were also colled lettre* closet, or sealed letters, to dis- being applied to any plant in the order. {See 
tihgujsh them from let free patentee, or public docu- Cactaceas.) The terra appears to have been adopted 
meats. During the reign of Louis XI v. lettren de from Theophrastus, who used it to describe a spiny 
cachet might be obtained bv any one who had influence plant. 

with the king or his ministers, and were frequently re- Cab abi, or ICababi, kad-a'-re, a sect of Mohanvme* 
sorted to a# a means of gratifying private revenge, dans, who assert free-will iu opposition to fate, deny 
During the reign of Louis XV. they were often given the existence of any secret power in determimng the 


it a terra used in Med, to denote a bad condition or Cabdice-woru, kad’-dh, the common name of the 
habit of body, arising from whatever cause, in w hich species ot i J Ary/;««ro which reside in the water in cases, 
the function* are imperfectly performed, and the com- which they form of various substances, such as bite 


or morbid enlargement, are characteristic symptoms ; the cad dis- fly (Ffoyganea (jr audit), has a body of • 
as, jaundice, dropsy, &o. leathery consistence, and thickly clothed with hair ; 

Cacique, hi i-eeeJd, the title given to the native chiefs head small, with semi-globular eyes ; antenna* as tong 
In some part* of America at the time of the conquest as the bodv ; anterior wings elongated, lanceolate to the 
by the Spaniards : it signifies “tord” or ♦‘master/' females, but rather more ^>tuae in the males. They 
CaoobxmOk, Mk-Q'de'-mon (Gr. hakoe, bad, and are very active, moving with a gliding motion ; btw 
dkitnan, demon), denotes an evil or mischievous demon their flight, is awkward. They frequent damp and 
wr spirit. (See Demob.) marshy situations. When handled, they eaut a very 
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tto ecOonrs are ordinarily brown or superior judge, isoveraprOvitiiDd - 

ti jmif* from the higher ranks of the priesthood, M All 

Capkitcx, tap-dente (Fr. cadence ; Lat. widest, from founded on the Koran, 

; cade, I faff) , In Mus.,ftterm signifying a fall or pause, CADiZADELiTK^fc^'-de-of^de-lttee, asectof Hobani* 
«ither at the end of a piece, or at the termination medaua, who resemble the ancient Stoics, ussummg an 
of each of ita parts. In vocal or instrumental music, uncommon gravity of manner and avoiding ill featUnc 
©adenoe* are used tor the same purpose as stops in and amusements. They receive both the Bible and 
Writing; i.s M to indicate the terminations, either of the Koran, assimilate in many things to the Christians, 
the parts into which a composition is divided, or the and believe that Mohammed wua the Eoly Ghost wliom 
conclusions of entire pieces; as in writing, stops Christ said whs to be sent. 


, mark the divisions, or ^completion of a senteDoe. Cadmeait Lettehs, Icad'-me-an, the name given 
There are two kinds of cadences,— viz., middle and to the sixteen letters that originally composed the 
fiaj jB ; ^he former, like commas and semicolons in Greek alphabet, and which, according to tradition. 


Wilting, divide the various parts of a composition; were brought by Cadmus from PJictmicJa, whence they 
Whereas the latter denotes the conclusion of u piece. were called gnimmata Kadmeia, Citdraeon letters, tri 
Cadet, Military, Ictf-det' (Fr. cculet, younger in reality, they are found to agree, in form and order, 
ffervice), a youth who is trained up for the army by a with the Samaritan or Phoenician letters, 
course of military study and discipline. When the Cadmium, IcmV'me-um (symbol Cd, equivalent 58‘74, 
friends of any youth intended for the army wish to spec. grav.8'8).— Cadmium was llrst discovered in IQld, 
jjive him a sound military education, they enter his by 8tromeyer, in small quantities in certain zinc ores, 
ttame at the Cadets 1 College. Therethey supply him with in consequence of the behaviour of their solutions with 
board, lodging, clothing, books, and instruments. The sulphuretted hydrogen. It is occasionally found in 
annual expense thus entailed varies from £100 to £20. nature as a sulphide in zinc ores, and is obtained as an 
'The age of admission is between 18 and 18, and accidental product during the extraction of that xnettth 
the subjects of study are English composition, mo- Being much more volatile than zinc, the first portions 
dern languages, mathematics, natural and experi* of the distilled metal contain a urge proportion of 


to the commander-in-cfcief. As soon as vacancies malleable, and ductile, and when bent emits screaking 
occur in the college, they are filled up by the caudi- sound, like tin. It is easily fused, and distils at a high 
dates in the order of merit. After being entered, they temperature. When heated in air, it oxidizes more 
study for two Tears a great variety of subjects con- readily than zinc, burning with ft luminous flame, and 
nected with theoretical and -practical military art. producing a reddish-brown oxide. It fuses at 442° 
When this course of study is complete, the cadets are Fahr., and by slow cooling may be obtained in beau* 
eligible for commissions in the army, a certain number tiful octahedral crystals. When heated in dilute 
Of which are at the disposal of the college. Queen’s hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, it evolves hydrogen, 
cadets are the sons of officers who have fallen in action It only forms one oxide, CdO, which is formed when 
or have died from the effects of active service, and cadmium is heated in air. It is yellow, brown, or black, 
have left their families in reduced circumstances, according to the temperature to which it has been 
They are tweuty in number, and are admitted and exposed. It is infusible, does not volatilize, and forms 
educated gratuitously. When the East-Tndia Com- well-mftrked salts with the acids. The chloride is 
party possessed both military and political power iu formed by dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid. 
India, upwards of 5,000 officers were in their pay. The It crystallizes in four-sided prisma. The sulphide, 
^Company established a college or school at Adaiscombe, which is obtained by heating a mixture of oxide of 
Vrhere youths were examined as to their proficiency in cadmium unci sulphur, is much used os a pigment. It 
an ordinary English education. If they passed satis- is of a bright yellow colour, but becomes temporarily 


an ordinary .English education. It they passed satis- is of a bright yellow colour, but becomes temporarily 
factorily, they were admitted into the college. The red on being heated. Trie only other important salt 
age of admission was between 14 and 18. After two is the iodide, which has of late received an important 
years* study in the college, they became cadets in the application in photography. Being a very stable salt, 
company’s service, receiving pay and being eligible for it is not decomposed when added to collodion. For 
service in India. Thus the officers who commanded this reason, collodion iodized with it preserves its sen* 
the company* 8 regiments had been educated by the sitiveness iiiidimimshed during many months. For 
company. The introduction of competition in the photographic purposes, it should bo purchased at a 
matter of appointments to the college, and the f rans- respectable chemist’s, as it is a salt that is very diffl* 
ference of the powers of the company to tine crown, cult to prepare for oneself. 

have greatly modified this class of military cadets. Oadkitkis?, foVl-ri'-tees, a kind of Mohammedan monks 

The word cadet is also applied to any younger member named after their founder, Abdul Cadri. They live 
Of a noble family, in order to distinguish him from the together in monasteries, which, however, they may 
widest son, and in France to any junior officer, in Con- quit when they please and marry, on condition of 
tradistinction to one who is his superior. wearing black buttons on their garj>ents y to distinguish 

Cadkt, Naval, an officer of the lowest rank in the them from the rest of the people. 

British navy. On being appointed to a ship, every Caduceus, la- 
captain is permitted to nominate one cadet ; and every du'-ne-tM, in An- 

'flag-olPBcer on receiving his flag can appoint two. The tiq., wus the 

first lord of the Admiralty appoints ail the rest, who winged stuff or JK'Jf iWv 

are fiubjected to competitive examination. The candi- sceptre of Mer- r-jp^ 

dates, who enter the service at the age of 12 to 14, arc cury, said to ' 

gaumed at the Itoyal Naval College at Portsmouth, have been pro- { * 

If they pass their examination in a satisfactory manner, rented to him by j v \\ / ^ 

they are sect to a training ship at Plymouth or Ports- Apollo in return W/lr 

mouth, in order to learn seamanship, Ac. If they do not for the seven* j * Vp 

xnttkesBflicientprogressat, this stage, they are rejected; stringed harp TTVv V 

. |wr|if they give satisfaction, they are put on board sea- which Mercury I 1/1 

>:^jnil^ ^ veftftels. Here they are expected to note care- hud given to 7 A r Y 

fully all that is going on; to salute the officers, and to him. Amongst I J{ 

learn the different ways of splicing ropes, tying knots, the ancient (\ A -Xj/J 

arranging the rigging, going aloft, keeping watch, &c. Greeks and If 

The <nid«t becomes a midshipman after serving satis- Romans, the ca- V/G I I 

faotorily three months in a training ship and fifteen dueeus was the If V 11 

hbcititbsin » sea-going ship. stuff of office » f 

Cadi, or Kadi, fax f -da,4s a Turkish word signifying borne by ombas* « W 

erne learned in the law, one who decides in judicial sa l ora and he* S\ 

matters.— a judge. The cadi is an inferior judge, and is raids. It was ^ 

—tabhsbed in the towns end villages ; while the mollah, from this dr* usstCVtt SZAinro CAlwcSvt* 





Caducous 


staff, round which was added in a kter ape the 
representation of two twisted snakes, with two out- 
stretched wings above them. Many mythological 
legends are connected with the addition fif the snakes. 
One tale relates that Mercury with his cadnceus sepa- 
rated two snakes that were lighting. Hence the wand 
began to be the symbol of peacemaking, and the 
figures of the serpents were retained. The Romans 
sent to the Carthaginians a messenger bearing a 
e ad u ceus and a javelin; thus offering them the choice 
Of peace or war ; and in old Roman coins Mars is often 
represented with the caducous in one hand and a 
javelin in the other. Mercury was considered to be 
the patron of commerce, and the rod of the cadueeua 
Signified power, the serpents prudence, and the wings 
diligence. It is still used in modern times as the 
symbol or representative of commerce. 

Cavvcovs, bl-d'i'-kus (probably from cadur, fleeting, 
frail), in Hot., falling early or soon alter development. 
Thus, a calyx i» said to bo caducous when it fulls off 
before the dower expands, as in the poppy. 

Cjecum, te^kum ( Lat. co-cut, blind), in Anat., is 
the name given to a large blind-pouch, or cul-de-ttte, 
extending downwards from the commencement of the 
large intestine. (&r« Ijttxstixes.) 

Ca»W Stowe, kan(g), in Geol., an oolitic limestone, 
so termed from its being extensively quarried in the 
neighbourhood of Caen, in Normandy. It is the 
French representative of our Great, or Bath oolite. 
It forms an admirable building-stone ; for though it is 
Soft in the quarry, it hardens on exposure, and is found 
to be exceedingly durable. . * 

CjHSAnruriA', sesnl-pitM-a, (so named in honour of 
Cssalpinins, a Romish physician of the lGth century), 
in Bat., a gen. of plants belonging to the uat. ord. Leou. 
minotcc, being the type of the sub-ord. Catsaipi niece. The 
species are trees or shrubs, natives of the warm parts of 
America and Asia, having pinnate or bipinnat© leaves, 
showy yellow flowers, and stems which are usually more 
or less prickly. The useful products of the genuB are 
very numerous. The valuable dj'e-wood known in com- 
merce ns Brazil-wood, is said to be obtained from the 
species C . crista. It is used for dyeing red, rose- 
colour, and yellow. Brazilctto-wood, which produces 
fine red and orange tints, is said to come lrora C. bra - 
-Mentis. Nicaragua, Lima, or peach- wood, which is 
extensively used for dyeing red or peach-colour, is pro- 
bably the produce of C. echinata. The exact species 
yielding these three dye-woods have not, however, as 
yet, been determined with certaiuty. Another valuable 
dye-stuff, also giving a red colour, is obtained from the 
Asiatic species C. sappan, and is known as Sappan, 
Bochum, ot Bukkum-wood. The roots of thiB tree, 
pnder the names of Sappan-root and yellow-wood, are 
sometimes imported from Singapore, and employed 
for dyeing yellow. The twisted legumes of C. coriaria 
are powerfully astringent, and are extensively used in 
tanning. In commerce they are known as Bivi-divi, 
or iibi-dibi pods. The legumes of C. Papai, the Pi-pi 
of commerce, are employed for similar purposes, but 
they are very inferior to them. The roots of C. tnorin - 
qa and mg* are said to be diuretic, and the wood of 
‘C. echinata is stated to possess tonio properties. From 
C. oleosperma an oil is obtained. 

CaeSALViiriB*, se-zal-pin'-e-c, in Bot., a sub-ord. of 
♦be Leguminous, o r Bean lam., characterised by irregular 
flowers, which are not papilionaceous, and by the petals 
being imbricated in the bud, with the upper or odd 
petal inside the lateral ones. The genera belong to 
the warm regions of the globe, and some of the species— 
the locust-trees for example— grow to a prodigious size. 
L9es HvTMBNJBA.) Among the products of this sub- 
order useful to man, are many valuable ! dye-woods ; 
ftooh as Brasil- wood (Cmalpinia), logwood (lluema- 
loxyion), and barwood (fiaphia) ; many excellent 
kinds of timber ; some important medicines, as senna 
ICaieia), and balsam of Copaiba (Copatfera ) ; edible 
fruits, as the tamarinds (Tamarxndux, Codariam), and 
the carob (Cerotgrta ) ; tanning substances, fibres, mud 

ee'-zar, a title borne by all the emperow of 
Hwaan empire. After Julios, the flret 




and greatest Caesar, the title Augustw Os^ ^ 
given to the reigning emperor, aad that of Cisaar 
the heir-apparent. 

Cxsabbab Ophratioic, se-rai'-w-os* (I At.ca*ta f fpom 
c<tdo, I cut), in Surg., is the extraction of a child fi^as 
the womb by an incision through tbe parietes of the 
abdomen and the uterus. It is also called hytifa&bfesm* 
from hustera, the womb, and tome, a section. ? 
operation has been practised from very ancient times, • 
and persons so extracted were termed om$oiu$ r Julius 
Cmsar is said to have received his name from bis hav- 
ing been brought into the world in thiB way. There**# 
three cases in which this operation m ay be nee®saary>--«* 

1. When the fcBtns is alive and the mother dead, either 
in labour or in the last two months of pregnanoy j JS. 
when the foetus is dead lmt cannot be delivered m the 
usual way, on account of the deformity of the mother, 
or the disproportionate size of the child $ 3. when both 
mother and child are alive, but delivery cannot take 
place, from any of the above causes. The operation in 
one of great danger, but there are many instances of 
both mother and child having lived after its perform* * 
ance. 

C.iiSTUS, sees'-tus (Lat.), in Antiq., a rough gauntlet 
made of raw hide, and strengthened with head or 
plates of iron. It was used by the wrestlers both to 
protect their hands aiid wrists, and to p.Yet force to 
their blows. The caestus was also a kind of girdle 
made of wool, which the husband ifotied for bfcbridie 
the first evening after marriage. 

Csssura, to-su^ra (Lat. c<pdo, I cut), in Greek and 
Latin poetry denotes the cutting off of the last syllable 
of a word from those that precede it, and carrying it 
forward into another foot, it always renders the 
syllable ou which it falls long, though it may properly 
be short. In modern poetry it denotes the pause 
which is introduced into a verso or line to render the 
veraificatiou more melodious, and to aid the recital. 

C.TirERis rARtfcjis, se'-tc-ris pdr'-ubue (Lat., other 
things being alike or equal), is a ternj frequently em- 
ploved by mathematicians and philosophers to denote 
t he* equality of all other points or circumstances except 
those at issue; as when it is said that the velocity and 
quantity of blood circulating in a given time through 
any section of an artery will, caterit paribnt, be ac» 
cording to its diameter and its nearness to, or distance 
from, the heart. 


from the fruit of the Paullinia sorbites. Tea contains 
from 2 to 4 per cent, of caffeine, coffee but 1 per cent. 
It is easily obtained from tea by making a strong info* 
eion of the leaves, mixing it with subacetate of lead, 
which precipitates the tannin, and transmitting a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through the liquid to 
precipitate the excess of lead. On evaporating the 
solut ion, and allowing it to cool, the caffeine crystalline* 
out in long silky needles. It has a weak, bitter taste, 
and fuses at 362°, Water aud alcohol dissolve but 
a small quantity in cold, but it is very soluble in 
boiling water and ether. The fact that caffeine forma 
the essential principle of three substances used by 
widely different nations is a very curious one, and 
shows that the craving which it satisfies is as natural as 
it is universal. The use of tea or coffee as an article of 
diet seems to exercise a very important influence in 
retarding the waste in the tissues of the body. Its 
effect ou tlie human system has, however, yet to be fully 
studied. 

Caffiks. (See Kaffirs.) 

Caftrk-bbeah. (See Eh ckfiialabtos.) 

Cage, ka(j (Fr. cage ) , an incloaure made of boards, 
or with lattice-work of wood, wicker, or wire, for cott* 
fining birds or beasts. Beasts were generally brought 
to Rome, in ancient times, shut up in cages mode of 
oak, or beech, ingeniously formed, and covered with 
green boughs, in order that the animAls might be de- 
ceived and faucy that they were still in their 
The fiercer animals were conveyed in iron oogeB. Wild 
beasts were also kept- in iron cages before they wee# 

let out into the amphitheatre for sport. v— 

Caiijeb, ha-heei^ (Fr., anpaper book, or a t”**®®®* 
of sheets of paper loosely tied together), in Frenon 
history denotes the reports and proceedings of teto 
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turn assemblies} as thoae oLthe eforgr, * he states- to be undermined and worn eway bythe aotlontffthe 
general, Ac. ' - ' water, to the detriment of t*»« »tt|>mtrttetuffa| •» la 

Caimacam, or &iHffAOAfr. M'-wM, a dignity in the ease of olrl Westminster bridge, the foundation* od 
the Ortoman empire answering to that of lieutenant, which were made in this manner in 1710, % Labeleje, 
©r hcnieoant-govarnor, among ns. There are usually a Swiss engineer, and which ha* been lately replaced 
two Cairn seams, one residing at Constantinople, as the by the present structure. The following was the me- 
governor ; the other attending the grand vizier in the thod adopted ; — When the bottom had been prcpared 
qoality of lieutenant. Sometimes there is a third at- and levelled, a hollow framing was brought over the 
tending the grand signior. spot, and, as soon as a sufficient quantity of masonry 

■ C4.Ttoo$o%Q t Jliam-o**o'-9i: (Or. Jbainoe, recent, coe, life), had been piled upon it, it was pierced and sunk, 
in GeoL, a term applied to the upper stratified systems Caissons art* uow mad© open at both ends, and filled 
holding recent forms of life, as distinguished from J£e- with concrete, to insure solidity. Bocks are sometime* 
senate (holding intermediate), and Paleozoic (bolding closed by caisson-gates, especially if it is not necessary 
ancient and extinct forms). The oainozoio period cm- to open them very often. In Mar., the caisson i* n 
:|^i^-.^'#Krtiaify and post-tertiary systems of British machine for raising vessels, resembling an enormous 
geologists. {See Oronoox.) chest, with an air-tight chamber in the interior, which 

kain’-itcc, a perverse and stupid sect of will not allow it, to sink below a certain depth. In order 
Iwretics that arose in the 2nd century, and took tboir to raise the vessel, it is sunk, by letting the water into 
name from Cain* whom they reckoned worthy of special it, and brought under the ship’s bottom, and there *©- 
Imsmttr. All the wicked persons mentioned in Scrip- cured. The holes, through which the water entered, 
tUre they looked upon with favour; even Judas Is* are then closed, and the water pumped out. This 
i(%t, whom they regarded as worthy of praise from causes it to rise and lift the vessel, bringing the bottom 
having caused the death of Christ, and thereby saved out of the water for inspection and repairs, which can 
fit* world. * be thus effected without bringing the vessel into dock, 

Ca iba , n* e'-ra (Fr., it will go on), is the name given or hauling her on shore. In Mil., it is applied to 'the 
from the refrain to a well-known song, by which, during i tumbril, or waggon, in which ammunition is carried; 
th© drat French revolution, the lower classes were in- and to a large wooden chest filled with powder and 
flamed and incited to deeds of cruelty. The famous I shells, and buried under, or near, any fortifications, to 


Marseillaise was directed acainst the foreign, and the 
foim against the aristocrats, the domestic, enemies of 
the revolution. 

“ Ah, 9a ira, <^a ira, (•* ira ! 

Les aristocrates a la lan f erae ! " 

The melody is older than the words, having been a 
fkvotirue air with queen Marie Antoinette. 

Cask*, kaim, is a word of Celtic origin, denoting a 
heap or pile of stones. The term is commonly applied 
to the artificial piles of stones, usually of a conical 
form, that are to be met with iu various districts. They 
appear to have been raised for various purposes, as to 
distinguish marches or boundaries, to commemorate 
battles; but, most commonly, they were intended to 
mark the burial-plucos of dist inguished individuals. The 
bones found in cairns arc generally half-burned, and 
•r© inclosed in cists, or atone chests, or in urns of 
earthenware. In one case, as many as seventeen Btono 
chests were found under the same cairn. — {Pennant.) 
Various articles in common use, as flint arrow-heads, 
atone hammers, See., or ornaments, are frequently 
fotmdalong with the bones. The size of these cairus 
is believed to have been, in general, in proportion to 
1% rank or popularity of the deceased j for, not only 
would the people of the district assemble to testily 
their respect to him, but, so long as the memory of him 
existed, not a passenger went by without adding n stone 
to the heap. “ To this moment,” says Pennant, “ a 
suppliant will tell bis patron curri mi clock er do charne 
« (X will add a stone to your cairn), meaning, when you 
are no more, I will do all possible honour to your me- 
mory." Some of the larger cairns are chambered , t. e., 
have internal galleries, or chambers. The most re- 
markable of this class is at JNew Grange, near Drog- 
heda, in Ireland. Caims belong chiefly to stony 
countries ; where stones ore scarce, earthen tumuli 
take their place. They are to be found throughout the 
British islands, in France (especially Brittany), and 
Norway; but in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
other parts of Europe, tumuli are more common. 

. CAI-Rif GOitir, or Caiungobum, kairn'-gorm , a smoky - 
tinted variety of quartz, often of a fine brown or 
Amber colour. It receives its name from the moun- 
tain Cairngorm, on the sides of which it is found in 
great perfection. It is sometimes so dark as to be 
&*%fy blaek. It is much used for seals, brooches, and 
thslargcr forms of jewellery ; and one Edinburgh lapi- 
dary ls faid to have cut nearly £400 worth from a single 

Cir ^Al»SOT!r, Inals' -con (Fr. caisson, it chest), a terra ap- 
plied in Civ. Eng. to large frameworks of timber, used 
in forming a foundation for the piers of a bridge, or 
any structure, a portion oLjvhieb is built in deep water. 
Couiscms aro uow only useafor this purpose in cases 
whore the bottom ft rocky, as it has been found that 
the underlying strata, if of a different nature, are apt 


be exploded, if necessary, like a mine. 

Caithms-s Ft. ags, haith - nest 1 , in Geo)., a wmesof 
dark-coloured flaggy beds, belonging to the middle por- 
tion of the Old Red Sandstono.iis developed to Scotland. 
These bods arc rich in fossil fishes. The atone is of 
great toughness and durability, and is largely employed 
for paving. 

Caics Coli.kgB (keys), Cambridge, or more pro- 
perly, Gonville and Cains College, was founded i« 
1 3-48, by Edmund Gotmlle, rector of Terrington, ip 
Norfolk, and endowed for a master and three fallows. 
Various benefactora afterwards added to its endow- 
ments, and in 1558, John Caius, M.D., having rebuilt 
a large part of the college, and endowed three additional 
I fellowships and twenty scholarships, obtained a royal 
charter, by which the former foundations were all con- 
firmed, ami his own foundation established, the name 
of the codes:© to be, thenceforward, Goiivillc and Cains 
College. New statues have been given under act of 
parliament, 19 & 20 Viet. c. 88, by which the college is 
henceforth to consist of a master, thirty fellows, and 
thirty-six scholars. The fellowships are all open, and 
arc not vacated by marriage, but terminate, in general, 
at the end of ten years from the full standing of M.A. 
They may, however, be retained nnder certain circuit* 
Htanccs if the fellow be holding, or have held, 
certain uriiyordi.v or college offices, or ®hull have taken 
holy orders within tire years after attaining the stand- 
ing of M. A., or shall have been permitted, bv special 
vote of the master and follows, to retain it. Twelve of 
t he follows are seniors, the other eighteen are juniors. 
They are to be chosen from graduates of the collegwfor, 
if the master and seniors shall «i any time seal! t, of the 
university) who have distinguished 1 bcmselves in the 
studies of the university, or in some department of 
science, literature, or art. The thirty-six scholarship® 
are divided into four classes, of different value, from 
£4>0 to £20, and are perfectly open. They are icnablw 
until the scholars are of standing to take the degree of 
B.A., and may, in special cases, be continued until the 
holder is of standing to take M.A. There are also con- 
nected with this college four studentships in, medicine, 
founded by Christopher 'Tattered, Esq., each of the 
annual value of £1X3, w hich may be held for three 
years after taking 15. M'. ; two scholarships, of ike 
annual value of £52. 10s., founded in 1830, by John 
S»yer, and in the presentation of the governor* of 
Harrow school ; an d two exki bitions at H arrow school, 
founded by John Lyon, 15D0, each £10 yearly, for four 
years. — Ref. Cambridge V nicer »Uv Calendar. 

Caja.nuh, ktij'-tt-nu* (from the Malay namo Catyang ) , 


a kmd ol pulse, known as pigeou-peas, much used for 
food by the poor of 'the West Indie*. In Jamaica, 
pigeons are usually fed with these seeds; hence their 
English name. 



v (See U^ktmOK.) : -A 

'"■: UjAauAsm, k&£fato$W (Sp. calaba*a) t * name given 
!k>ve*seUmnde from the hard shell of the fruit of] 
the calabash-tree. 

with various* co- 
ttuTi>.sUE». bun. Tbo calo- 

bash will sustain a 
oonsldorablo amount of beat, and it is sometimes used 
as a kettle for boiling water. Dried gourd -a hells, used 
for holding fluids, are also culled calabashes. 

Calabash. (See Cukscrntia.) 

Calabash Nvtmec. (See Monodoba.) 

Caladium, Ml-ai'-di-um , in Hot., a gon. of plants 
belonging to the nafc. ord. Aracca>. The species are 
mostly natives of Booth America and the West Indies, 
and are frequently cultivated as stove-plants in this 
country for the sake of their elegant spotted stems and 
Heals leaves. They have the same general appearance 
m the species of Arum, and resemble them in being 
41) more or less acrid. The species C. eeguinum is 
highly poisonous, and when any part is chewed, the 
tongue swells so much that the power of speech is lost. 
Ou this account, it has received the popular name of 
dumh-eaue. C, lagitti folium, the Brazil cabbqge, is 
cultivated in many pari* of the world for its leaves and 
root-stock, which", when boiled, are edible. The leaves 
are preferred, and are said to form a most nutritious 
And delicate vegetable. The conns of many other 
species, when cooked, arc edible. 

CaLAMANDER’WOOO. (See Diospyuos.) 

Galamtnk, kiil'-a-minc, native carbonate of sine. 

(She Zinc.) 

Calamine, Electric, a silicate of zinc, found in 
various parts of America in rhombic prisms and in 
massive mcrusted aggregations. On being heated, it 
possesses electric properties ; whence its name. It is 
on important ore of zinc, (See Zinc.) 

Calamintua, k&l-ii - min' - tha (Gr. kalox, beauti- 
ful, minthu, mint), in Hot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the nsl. ord. Lafnatte. Four species are 
natives of Britain, and arc known respectively by the 
trivial names of mountain-balm, cat-mint, basil-balm, 
and wild basil. The first, which is also termed the 
common calamint (C. officinalis), has aroma** leaves, 
which are frequently employed by country people to 
make herb-tea, and as a pectoral medicine, 

Caiamtths, kHl'-ii-mite* (L&t. calamus, a reed), in 
Geol., fossil stems occurring abundantly, in the coal- 
measures. They are hollow-jointed cylinders, with 

S jpitudiiml furrows, and their flat toned condition 
ves that they must have been so soft as to offer 
e resistance to pressure. The true affinities of the 
gigantic plants, of which these are the remaiuB, have 
, pot yet been determined. 

Calamus, k&V-a-mus (Lat., from Gr. kalamot, a stalk, 
ytem, or reed), a pen made from a reed, probably the 
*fcem of Arvndo Vmax, used by the anc ients. The 
reed-pen, called EWrfwi by the Arabs, is still commonly 
employed in Oriental countries. 

Calamus, in Hot., a gen. of palms consisting of 
immeroua species, all having very slender stems, which 
are found climbing over the trees in the forest* of the 
hotter parts of the East Indies, Some of the best 
descriptions of walking canea are obtained from the 
plants of this genus. The Malacca cane is the produce 
of C. Zalaaca ; Hat tan cane, of C. xcipwnum and rtt- 
Atntum ; and Partridge cane, of an undetermined 
species. The fruit of C. Draco is the chief source of 
the astringent resinous substance kuown in commerce 
as dragon’s-blood. This completely covers the fruit, 
and is melted or scraped off, and then formed into 
istnall cakes. a 

Calamus Abokaticus, d-ro-w/W'-t-kus, a name given 
% the ancients to a plant generally supposed to bo the 
eweet flag. (See Aconrs.) Dr. Boyle is, however, of 


opinhMtiiliflt the name was applied to the . . 

grass which he has designated Ajutropegon tdlan 
nmticue. (See AjniEoroGoir.) ■ • :v 

Calamus Scwftobiub, mripAtf+iitt 
iwg-pen), iu Anat., is a groove or Canal wit ha pen-lifee 


iwg-pen), iu Anat, is a groove or canal with a 
termination at the bottom of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain. - 

C alan oka , katr4n!tdfd, a gen . of coleopterous insects 
closely allied to the Circulionida. The c^^ws^kil ; 
( C. granaria) is included in this genua. la its pe«tet*t 
form this little beetle is of a reddish-brown 
about an eighth of an inch long ; baa % slender 
snout slightly l>ent downwards, a closely-panctaiwl 
and very long thorax, and furrowed wing-covers^ that 
do not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen. It bores 
a hole into the grain with its proboscis, in which on 
egg is deposited. The egg turns into a tiny grtfb, 
devours the whole inside of the grain, leaving the 
lmek entire. Wheat and other grain may, therefore, 
be much damaged without presenting a bad appear* 
unce. If the true state of the case, nowever, siwHild . 
be suspected, there is a very simple test. A hamfftal. 
of the suspected grain is thrown into a pan of water, 
when the hollow husks at once float on the surface, 
and the sound grains sink to the bottom. It will afford 
somo idea of the formidable character of these tiny 
beetles, to state as an ascertained fact, that one > female 
is capable of producing six thousand of her kind in a 
single year. 

Oalatpa, or Box-crab, Mi-Idp'-pd, a gen. of CnuH 
facea inhabiting the seas of the Indian ArchipeUgp, 


(he Pacific and Atlantic oceans, and the seas ol South 
America. One of this family (C’alappa granulata) is 
an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, and, according to 
Prisso, is found most frequently in tbe fissures of roekt, 
at a depth sometimes of » thousand feet. Their gene- 
ral colour is pale rose, with whitish feet and brown 
nails. 

Calami, kcd-il»h' (Fr. mlecAe), a small low-wheeled 
carriage or chariot, employed for taking c.vcrciae IB 
parka, gardens, &c. It is generally provided with a 
hood, or covering, which can be raised or drawn down 
at the pleasure of the occupant. The term calash if 
also given to a head-coveting used by ladies, 

| Calathus, kiU'-ii-thu*, a gen. of coleopterous insects 
I belonging to the Geodephuga section. Upwards Of 
twenty of this species of ground-beetle are found in 
Europe. 

Calatrava, Order of, kuVfL-tra'-vIk, an order of 
knighthood founded by the Abbd Raymond, alter the 
rules of the Cistercians, in 1158, when Sancho III., 
king of Castile, transferred to him the eitv of Cala- 
trava. In 1163, the knights, under Don Garcias de 
liedflnj separated themselves from the monks, and 
were afterwards confirmed by the pope. In 1W, 
Calatrava was taken by the Moors, and the knights 
transferred their seat to the castle of Salvarierra, and 
called themselves after it. After the death of their 
t wenty -ninth grand master, De Padilla, i486, the choice 
fell several times upon the king, and in 1523 the pope 
made the office of grand master hereditary to the 
crown, and allowed the knights to marry. Though 
long one of the most honourable and distinguished of 
the orders in Spain, they never attained to great; 
wealth, but they were possessed of great inflneuce iu 
the state. The order has lost most of its possessions, 
and, at present, ia little more than an order of rank* 
The robe of the order is a whit© mantle with a red 
crows of lilies on the left breast. 

Calcairb-Grossieb, kul-kairc gros'-se-ai (Fr.,coarse 
limestone), in Gaol., an important member of the 
Eocene group of beds in the Paris basin, usually co- 
ordinated with the Barton, Bagshot, and Braeklesham 
beds of England. ■ .. 

Caloaire-SilicirUx, ml-e'-^u(r) (Fr., flinty lime- 
stone), in Gaol., a compact silicious limestone, which 
sometimes takes the place of the Calcaire^gromier in the 
Paris basin. 

Calcareous 8?ar. (&?e Calcitb.) 

Calcareous Tufa, Mi-kai'-ri-u* tu'*fa .— CalcareoUB 
tufa ia formed in volcanic districts by the deposition «f 
calcareous matter in a mop or less compact form. 

Calcareous Waters.— C arbonate of 
solves in pure water to the extent of two ot tteW 
grains to the gallon j but when carbpnio acid rs pre** 1 



; sent, ft If mucbmore freely taken tip. If. however, 
the temperature be raised, the carbonic acid escapes, 
leaving bellied a crystalline deposit of earbouate of 
. knife, . In nature, enormous crystalline concretions 
of tills kind are formed by water charged with car- 
bonio acid percolating calcareous strata. The stalac- 
tite caverns ofDerbyshire are instances of this. 
Stalactites are formed by water charged with carbonic 
aoid and carbonate of lime dripping from the roof, 
nod leaving behind a portion of carbonate of lime 
' .before it drops. When it falU on the floor of the 
cavern* another deposition of calcareous matter takes 
place, forming a stalagmite, which gradually rises to 
^ :1bfefefc tbe Stalactite above it; in this way a natural 
Jnllar ia formed. Most spring water contains carbonate 
of lime held in solution, which is deposit ed on the 
aides of the vessel when the carbonic acid is expelled 
by heat. In steam boilers this becomes a great in* 
convenience, and is obviated by adding sal-ammoniao 
to the water. Chloride of calcium is formed, which 
: ' ; ;f«hait» dissolved, while the carbonate of ammonia ia 
volatilized with the steam. Water containing carbo- 
nate of lime in solution, or hard i eater, as it is popu- 
larly termed, is therefore softened by means of boiling. 
Hard water precipitates soap os rtearate and margarate 
of lime, forming the well-known curdy precipitate. 
Until the whole of the lime is thrown down, no lather 
can be formed ; hard water is, therefore, very nneeo- 
nomical for washing purposes. Dr. T. Clark has 
devised a very ingenious method of softening hard 
mater, by adding milk of lime. The carbonic acid 
unites with the lime, setting free the carbonate origi- 
nally dissolved, and the whole falls to the bottom as a 
precipitate of carbonate of lime. 

CanCBDOWY, or Cha.lcei>ojit, kul-sed'-o-ne (from 
Calcedon, in Bithynia), a translucent massive variety 
of quartz, closely ‘allied to opal and agate, and often 
found associated with them. It often occurs in cavi- 
ties in amygdaloid and other rocks, in the form of 
♦'icicles/* or stalactites. The colours vary from white 
to yellowish brown, pale grey, bluish grey, and light 
brown. 

Calcboea, kfil-se-o'-Ul (Lat., a little shoe), in Geol., 
a fossil brachiopod, so called from its under valve, 
which is shaped like the point of a shoe, and lilted wit h 
n lid-like upper valve. It ia characteristic of the mid- 
dle Devonian period. 

Oaxcbolajiia, kal-tc-o-lai’-re-d (Lat. calceola, a 
little shoe), in Bot., a gen. of herbaceous or shrubby 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Scrophulariacece, and 
distinguished by the following characters : — Calyx 


transparent form occurring in rbowdiohedltal bryfetria 
possesses the property of double refraction; 

Jecfcs seen through it appear double, 'From haring 
been found in Iceland, it is oalled Iceland Spar (which 

^Calcium, hV'-se-um (symbol Ca, eqmvalent20» spec, 
grav. 1*65), the metallic base of tho alkaline earth 
Brae. Calcium belongs to the second group of metals, 
and has for its analogues barium, strontium, and meg* 
nesium (which see). It is one of the most abundant 
substances in nature, forming a very large portiow 
of the crust of the earth. It occurs in nature m com- 
bination with fluorine us fluor spar, with oxygen end 
carbonic acid as chalk, limestone, and marble, mul 
with oxygen and sulphuric acid as gypsum, which is hy- 
drated sulphate of hme. Calcium was first obtained w 
Sir Humphrey Davy by electrolysis, in ISOS; but little 
was known of its properties until Dr. Matthtossen 
formed it by the electrolytic decomposition of |ii 
mixture of tne chlorides ©f calcium and strontium. 
It is a light-yellow metal, of the colour of gold 
alloyed with silver ; it is rather harder than lead. 
It melts at a red heat, and is very malleable. It tar- 
nishes in a day or two even iu dry air, and in rooister 
air it becomes slowly oxidized. It burns with a brilliant 
white light when heated in air, chlorine, or the vapours 
of iodine, bromine, and sulphur, and rapidly decomposes 
even at ordinary temperatures. It has also been 
obtained by MM. Lids-Bondart and Jobin by acting 
on iodide of calcium with sodium. The best-known 
compound of calcium is its oxide, or lime, which may 
be obtained in a state of perfect purity by beating 
pure carbonate of lime to redness. In practice, lime 
is made by burning common limestone with alternate 
layers of coal in a kiln. Lime is a whit%; porous, 
opaqne, inodorous, infusible substance, with strong 
alkaline and caustic properties. When water is 
thrown on it, an equivalent is absorbed, and heat 
evolved, hydrate of lime (CaOHO) being the result. 
Hydrate of lime is commonly called flaked, or slacked 
lime , to distinguish it from anhydrous oxide, which ia 
known by the name of qutek lime, from its powerful 
caustic properties. Cola water dissolves about of 
its weight of hydrate of lime, forming lime-water. 
Contrary to the usual rule of solutions, hot water only 
dissolves about half that quantity. In fact, when 
lime-water, prepared in the cold, is heated, it deposits 
crystals, which redissobo as the solution cools. Lime- 
water is alkaline to the taste, and turns vegetable 
yellows brown, and blues green. Exposed to the air, 
it gradually absorbs carbonic acid, and deposits car- 
bonate of lime. Milk qflime is hydrate of lime mixed 
with water 'inti! a milky fluid is obtained. Lime ia 
greatly used in the arts for mortar, cement, and ma- 
nure, ’for dyeing, soap-making, and leather-dressing. 
Mortar is prepared by mixing one part of freshly- 
slaked lime and two or three parts ol sand, with suf- 
ficient water to form them into a paste. The theory 
of the hardening of mortar i» but imperfectly under- 
stood, the most prevailing idea being, that a combina- 
tion of silicate of lime and a compound of the carbonate* 
with the hydrate are formed, which, together, set 
in a solid mais. Hydraulic mortar*, or cements, are 
such as set under water. They are made from natural 
or artificial mixtures of silica, or some earthy silicate, 
and lime. They ore prepared by calcining a limestone 
containing these ingredients. A double silicate of lima 
and magnesia is formed, which has tbe property of ab- 
sorbing water, and becoming insoluble. (For the theory 
of the action of lime as a manure, tee Maituuk.) Hy- 
drate of Hme is used in the purification of gas, in tun 
preparation of ammonia ana bleachtn g-powa er, in can- 
dle-making, soap-boiling, cotton-printing, tanning, and 
sugar-rettuing. In the laboratoiy, hydrate of lime in 
extremely useful in preparing eauatio alkalies, and in 
absorbing carbonic acid, for which it possesses a very 
strong affinity. In medicine, lime-water ia used a t an 
antacid, and to afford a supply of lime to the bone* of 
rickety children who have not the power of assimilating 
sufficient lime from their ordinary food to give the 
necessary compactness to their bones. The princtyfel 
oxysults ot calcium are the following i — Carbonate ■$? 
lime (CaOCOft).— This substance enters largely into tms 
composition of rooks and minerals. In the amorphous 
state, St occurs abundantly under the well-known tans# 


distinguished by the following characters : — Calyx 
4-partite; corolla 2-lipped, the lower lip being inflated 
so as to form a bag, and the shape of the whole, in 
some species, resembling that of a slipper ; fruit a cap- 
sule, semi -bi valvular, with bifid valves ; only two fertile 
Stamens. The species are natives of South America 
and the Falkland Islands. In Chili and Peru they 
occur in such abundance as to give a peculiar aspect 
t6 the landscape. Most of them have corymbs of 
showy flowers, generally yellow, but Bometiracs purple. 
Calceolarias have been extensively cultivated in Europe 
as greenhouse plants since about 1830, and by crossing 
the species some lovely hybrids have been produced. 
Some of the species are used in South America for 
dyeing. 

Cixoims. JeM-gine* (Lat. calx, lime), a chemical 
germ, signifying the separation of the more volatile 
Portions of a solid body by means of heat. Thus lime 
is formed from chalk or limestone by calcination. The 
wilder chemists applied the term to the oxidation of 
xaetiila by heat, thinking it was an analogous process 
- to that just mentioned ; they therefore called all oxides 
produced by heat, calx, or calces of the metal; thus, 
calx of tm is what is now called oxide of tin. 

■ .V04 UStvim, kM^ein-ites, compact calcareous in- 
Cruatations formed in the open air. A section shows 
layers and lines of varying colour and hardness, which 
, mark the gradual progress of the deposit. 

CULcrra, Ca^cabeous Sfau, or Cajibonatii or 
\ native crystallized carbonate of lime, 
oeotirtsa# under nearly 600 different crystalline forms, 
&U derived from tho fundamental rbombohedron The 
jiqtqrt crystals are transparent and colourless; other 


varietie* awsemi-transparent and opaque, often co- 
red, yellow, rose, and violet. One 







oflimestone, oolite, chalk, and marl. It also forme 
the iarpeT portion of coral*, the bones of animate, the 
egg-shells of birds, the scales of fishes, and the shells of 
Sjolluske. In minute granular crystals, combined with 
vsrtane metaUicoxides or bituminons matter, it consti- 
totes marble of different sorts. White (Carrara marble 
is nearly chemical, pure carbonate of lime. In a regu- 
lar crystalline state, it occurs under a greater variety 
of forms than any other mineral. Its primary form 
Is a rbombobedron, as in Iceland spar ; but in arra- 
gouite it forms hexagonal and square prisms. (For 
* more particular description of theso forms see 
CiMSirn and Iceland Spab.) The uses of carbonate 
Of lime are very numerous, under the forms of limestone 
and oolite, -which constitute building-stone, marble, 
Ohalk, lithographic stone, &c. &c. When burnt with 
access Of air, limestone forms ordinary lime ; if, how- 
ever, the air be excluded, and the heat raised to a 
considerable height, it fuses without undergoing de- 
composition, and, on cooling, forms a crystalline muss 
resembling marble. Chloride qf lime is the name given 
*o bleaclnng-powdcr, which is prepared by passing a 
Current of chlorine through milk of lime, by which 
means it is obtained in solution ; or by passing chlorine 
over hydrate of lime, which produces it in the form of a 
moist powder. The product obtained is regarded by 
chemists as a mixture of chloride of calcium (CaCA ) and 
hypochlorite of lime (CaO.CIO). By exposure to the air, 
hypochlorous acid is cont immlly evolved by the act ion of 
the carbonic acid. If an entrees of any acid is added, 
chlorine is produced. The former property is t aken 
advantage of to destroy the gaseous poisons with which 
the air of sick-rooms und other localities is contami- 
nated. By the action of the carbonic acid of the air, 
or by the addition of small portions of dilute sulphuric 
acid, hypochlorous acid is evolved, which oxidizes and 
destroys the miasmata. A mistaken notion has arisen 
that it is the chlorine that acts in this ease ; but, from 
the rationale given above, it will be seen that it is the 
oxygen of the hypochlorous acid which is the destroy- 
ing agent. Wheu chlorine is required for blenching 
purposes, an excess of acid is used. (See Bleaching.) 
Chloride of lime is often used in the laboratory in con- 
junction with a weak acid as an oxidizing agent. Some 
chemists look on chloride of lime as being an oxychlo- 
ride of calcium, or CaOCl, and deny that the com- 
pound contains chloride of calcium in an uncombined 
state, as none is dissolved out when chloride of lime ia 
mixed with alcohol. Phosphates of lime.— There are 
several phosphates of lime, the most important of which 
is that obtained from the incineration of bones, which 
may be regurded as a triphosphate of lime. 8 uperph as- 
phalt of lime, much used as a manure, is prepared by 
gradually mi ring bone-dust with oil of vitriol, and adding 
on equal quantity of water between each addition of 
acid. The muss is allowed io lie in a heap until it is 
dry, and is then used under the name of superphosphate 
of' lime. Its real composition is found to be a mixture 
of phosphate and sulphate of lime with the animal 
matter of bones. Sulphate qf lime occurs in nature 
as gypsum, selenite, and anhydride. Gypsum, on 
being burnt, yields a white powder, commonly known 
as plaster qf Paris, from the best gypsum-beds being 
found near that city. Blaster of Baris, which is an- 
hydrous sulphate of lime, possesses the property of 
solidifying w hen mixed with water : it also expands 
slightly at the same time. These properties render it 
extremely valuable for casting and moulding objects of 
which copies are required. Blaster of Baris absorbs 
Water from the air if allowed to remain in unclosed 
vessels. (Sea Grrsvii and Stucco.) Sulphate of 
Ums is prepared by passing sulphurous acid through 
Water containing chalk or hydrate of lime in a tine 
state of division. It is used as a convenient source of 
sulphurous acid, 

<5*L0tfiM,CHLonin* of (CaCl). — Chloride of calcium 
may be obtained from the residue remaining in the re- 
tort after the preparation of ammonia, by adding to 
it a slight excess of hydrochloric acid and evaporating. 
On cooling, the solution deposits crystals containing 
sic atoms of water of crystallization. These crystals, 
which aro six-sided prisms, or# highly deliquescent,. 
By fusing at a heat not exceeding 3U*2° Fahr., four 
*uuiv«lents of water are expelled, and the remaining 
White porous moss is extremely useful in the labora* 
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tory for drying gases. Furtherfasion 
whole of the water. Anhydrous chloride © 
on being mixed with water, gives rise fc> wdottsMpP 
elevation of temperature; while the 
hydrated salt, mixed with snow or Water. depres#» 
the temperature to — 82° Fahr. Chloride ©f C$l&U 2 tt » 
found in nearly all mineral waters. Chloride of ©ok 
cium absorbs ammoniacal gas to a considerable extend : 
producing a salt of the formula CuC1.4N0,. , < v 

Calcium, Fluobide of (OaF).— Fluoride ofcalchiM 


crystals, the primitive form of which is the cube. They 
are generally yellow or pnrple, and sometimes pole 
green, or even colourless. On being heated, they dd- 
eussritute violently, and emit a peculiar bluish-greca 
phosphorescent light, which is probably due to else* 
trinity. Fluoride of calcium is sparingly soluble in 
water. It is soluble to some extent in nitric and by- 
drochlorio acids, from which ammonia precipitates * 
unchanged. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, forming 
sulphate of lime with the evolution of hydrofluoric 
acid. It is principally used in the laboratory for this 
latter purpose. It is also employed as a Auxin copper 
smelting. 

CALcimr, Phosphide of (Ca a P). — Fhosphorns and 
calcium unite to form this compouim, which is interest* 


phato of calcium being the result. Phosphide of col* 
cium is a dull red substance, hard enough to strike 
fire with steel. When powdered and exposed to the 
air, it slacks, emitting nhosphuretted hydrogen. Ia 
its uuslocked form, it is decomposed when thrown into 
water, phosphuretted hydrogen being evolved, which 
ignites spontaneously. 

Calcium, Sulphides of.— There are several com* 
pounds of calcium with sulphur, the principal or which 
are the protosulphide, which is known by the name of 
Cuntou's phosphorus, and the pentasulphlde. 

Calcium, Teuoxidk of (0aO 3 ).— This compound 
was procured by Th6nard in brilliant crystalline plates, 
by adding lime-water to peroxide of hydrogen. 

Calculating-Machines, HV-kn-lai-ting, machinal 
by which all the common arithmetical operations Ond 
others of a more complex nature may be readily ef- 
fected, thereby saving a considerable amount of time 
to those w ho are engaged in calculating long series of 
figures, and insuring results which cannot fail to be 
correct. The system of logarithms (see Logauithms), 
invented by the celebrated Napier of Mcrchistoun, in 
1014, which is of the greatest assistance to mathema- 
ticians and others in the computation of figures, by- 
shortening the ordinary operations, seems to have been 
instrumental in directing attention to the construction 
of an instrument by which arithmetical results could 
be produced by mechanical means, although the aba- 
cus (sec Abacus) had been long used in Europe and 
Asia for effecting calculations ; and Napier himself 
had produced what may lie termed an elementary cal* 
rulatmg-maehine, consisting of rods with four faoes, 
known as Napier's Bones, (See Nafisx's BoFB®,) 
The first instrument which can justly b© called a cal- 
culating-machine was invented by Blaise Pascal, m 
1042, when he was about nineteen years of age. It 
was more especially contrived for the calculation of 
sums of money, although it would also perform the 
ordinary operations of arithmetic with numbers on tho 
common or decimal scale of notation. It consisted of 
a set of cylinders, with numbers marked on their ex- 
ternal surface, moving on axles to which wheels wore 
attached, with a certain number of notches cut in their 
circumference. As it is a matter of extreme difficulty 
t o understand the construction and operation of a com- 
plex calculating-machine from description only, ithas 
been thought better to render the manner in which 
Pascal's machine was made, and the method by which 
it was worked, as clear as possible to the reader, 
merely mentioning the machines of other inventors, 
with r brief account of tfreir general principles ana 
purpose. Pascal's machine consists, as has been 
said, of a number of cylinders of the some size, with 
figures on the circumference, arranged in 
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CalCTai*rt«s% Machines 


aeries, aa in 1^1. In these figures, for the wake of 
exklfinfnir the whole of the numbers, the eircum- 
ihreuaes of the cylinder* are represented as bands, 
the extremities of which would join each other if 
brought into ft circular form, at ar*, yy r &e. It wilt 
be seen that the cylinder next the right hand of the 
reader is divided into twelve equal parts, equivalent 
to the number of pence in a shilling} the second 
into twenty parts, the number of shillings in a pound} 
while those towards the left hand, in succession, are 
divided, into ten pans, corresponding to the nine figures 
and cipher used in our common system of notation. 
With ttfe cylinders last named, i*' there bo a sufficient 
number of them, the operations of addition and sub- 
traction in abstract numbers can be readily performed, 
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Fig. 3. 


*ud, ‘ With the aid of tbe&At two, sums in pounds, ahil 

lingu, trod pence, can be added and subtracted. It 
ibould be remarked, that a wheel is attached to the axle 
dif tW pfh^der on tbe right, having twelve notches in 


O alcttlrtihtg )fft<^dns a 


its circumference, one with twenty notches on the «do 
of the next, an d wheels with ten notches on the axles of 
the remaining cyliuders. These wheels are turned tty 
h and with a small rod of metal, one end of which cun 
be easily inserted in the notches, to puli the wheels for- 
wards, and each wheel acts on the one next to it, from 
right to left, by a mechanical arrangement ; so that, 
w bile the first wheel moves round once, the second 
moves onwards a twelfth part of its circumference j 
while the second moves round once, the third moves 
onwards a twentieth part of its circumference ; »n4 
while each of the others completes an entire revolution ^ 
the one next to it, to tbe left, moves onwards a tenth 
part of its circumference, for reasons that, are 
ciently obvious, or which, at all events, will be clearly 
seen presently. It should also be mentioned, that xr\ 
fig. 1 the wheels are placed, with the ciphe.W of each 
series in a line in front of the machine, ready to com- 
mence operations. The double lines merely represent 
the front of the machine, to which the requisite lino 
of figures must be brought when it is desired to make 
any calculations, aud against which the results should 
appear, to be conveniently read. For the sake of illus- 
tration, suppose it is desired to add £5. 13*. 2d. to 
£9. I k. lb/. We mint first turn the wheels by the 
metal rod, in the direction shown by the arrow, until the 
figures If, 14,11, appear in the front ofthe machine, as m 
columns sz t y v, xx> ill fig. 2 ; the figures in column tr 
remaining unaltered. It, will be noticed, that fir the 
ohuuge of position from fig. 1 to fig. 3, the space 
now in front of the evlindcr x x in fig. 2 has been 
moved onwards eleven divisions from its original posi- 
tion in fig. 1, in the direction indicated by the arrow. 
We must now move it forwards two spaces in the same 
direction, as wo have to add 2 to 11; we than have 1 
in the lower part of the apace now in front, as in iig 8, 
which indicates 1*. Id., as the cy linder has moved for- 
wards thirteen spaces, or a complete revolution and 
one space {representing a shilling and a penny) from 
its original position in fig. 1. lint while the cylinder 
x x moves through one revolution, the wheelwork con* 
neeting it with the cylinder y y, causes that cylinder to 
move onwards r/dh part of its circumference, and the 
figure 15 appears instead of H for would appear if 
figures were given, showing the successive action ef 
each cylinder on that next it to the left, which the 
reader can cosily construct for himself), which shown 
that 1*. has been curried, a* it were, to 11 ; and we have 
now to add 13 to 15 for the shilling*, instead of 13 to 14, 
The cylinder y y must, therefore, be moved onwards 
in the same direction as before for thirteen space*, 
which brings S iu the lower part of the space in fmpt 
of the machine, indicating £1. Bs. as the result of the 
addition, as the cylinder yy has moved forward twwoty- 
eight spaces, or one revolution, and eight Kjwte#*, from 
its original position in fig. 1. The cylinder * a, front 
the action of the whcchvork connecting it with try, 
has moved forward one space during the complete 
revolution of ,y y, bringing 0 in the lower part of the 
space now; in iront of the machine instead of #, shoe- 
ing that £1 has been carried to the original £!), and 
indicating that the £5 to be added must be added to 
£10. The cylinder z z is, therefore, moved forward fir* 
spaces, which brings 5 in the lower part of the apace 
now in front of the machine, and by the connecting 
wheelwork between the cylinders ez } rr, the latter is 
moved forwards one space from its original position in 
fig. 1, in consequence of zz having performed a com- 
pete revolution, giving the reading £15. 8*. Id. as the 
result, as shown in fig. 3. it will be noticed that the 
lower figures m the spaces are the figures used in the 
operation of addition ; the upper figures are used to 
perform subtraction. From the above process the 
general principles of calculating-machines will be ubk 
deiftood, and it will lie readily seen how machines of* 
simple nature cun be constructed to perform opera- 
tions in compound addition and subtraction for any 
system of weights and measures. Machines of a more 
complicated nature, that would require pagsa of 4#- 
acription to make their construction and principles 
even faintly comprehended, have been invented bf 
Thomas of Colmar, StatTc], Wertheimer, IlMrtmowwkr, 
Schott, Maurd, lioget, Roth, Slovinski, Babbage, a»d 
G, and £. Schemas, two brothers, fiwedtsh en*Hu*c**. 
Of the above, those invented by Mr. Babbage, called 
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by him tiio Difference Machine and the Aaafyiical 
llaebiuft, are the most extraordinary. Thefomerjsyet j 
incomplete, and is deposited in the museum ofKing’s 
College, London. It woe invented in 1822, or, rather, 
Mr; Babbage had then conceived the primary idea of the 
machine. Government assisted Mr. Babfcage to carry 
out his invention by grants amounting to £17,000 ; but 
government aid was ultimately withdrawn m oonse- 
qttence of some quarrel between Mr. Babbage and the 
authorities, and the machine was thrown on one side. 
It was intended to connect a printing or stamping 
apparatus with the machine, by which it would have 
registered the results obtained on copper plates. Had 
this invaluable machine beeu finished, it would have 
performed any operation in arithmetic aud algebra, 
and complex processes of differentiation and integra- 
tion, The withdrawal of the government grunt did 
not deter Mr. Babbage from prosecuting his plans, 
and he was an exhibitor of his inventions in the Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 18G2, The invention of the brothers 
Sobeutz was based on the description of Mr. Babbage’s 
Difference Machine, and is similar to it in general 
principles, though it differs from it in some points in 
the method adopted in its construction. Tt w as pur- 
chased by Mr. IUthbone, a merchant of Albanv, U.S., 
for £1,000, and presented by him to tho Dudley Ob- 
servatory in that town. Messrs. Schcutz have since 
completed a machine for the British government. — 
Kef. Edinburgh Ueviexc, July, 1854; English Cyclopcs- 
dia — Arts and Sciences. 

CaLCULU S, Ic&l'-Ht-lus (Let., dim. from calx, a lime- 
Btone), in Med., is a hard inorganic concretion formed 
in various parts of the animal body, and bearing a 
general resemblance in form or composition to qtone. 
It receives various names, from the parts in which it 
exists ; m, salivary in the salivary glands and ducts, 
pulmonary in the lungs, intestinal in the stomach or 
intestinal canal, biliary in the gall-bladder, urinary iu 
the kidneys or bladder, gouty in the joints of gouty 
persons. ’The most, familiar instance of the formation 
of calculus is the tartar which is deposited from the 
saliva and mucus of the mouth upon the teeth. The 
term calculus is, however, most frequently applied to 
those concretions which arc formed in the' gall -Madder 
or biliary duets, and those formed in the kidneys or 
bladder. liiliary calculi, or gall-stones, are composed 
almost entirely of eholesterine, with some colouring 
matter. They vary greatly in size aud number, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds, and even, it is said, 
to thousands j but; bo long as they remain in tho blad- 
der they do not usually cause much uneasiness. It is 


beg«rtirM of knit operation. - The 
be withdrawn through the urethra by auinstaxnt«(i*, 
or it must be broken into fragments 
to be voided with the urine, or it must fee 
by an incision. (Se* Litbotbitt, LitsOtokt.' ®hi* v 
different varieties of urinary calculus are thus Massed 
by Dr, Wollaston, in the order of their frequency ;-** 
1. Uric acid ; 2. oxalate of lime, called the muffWHnrf 


calculus from its dark colour and rough surface ; S* 
am tn oni aco-magnesian phosphate, called also the tripto 
phosphate ; 4>. phosphate of lime, or bonerearth ©wit 
cuius; 5. fusible calculus, a combination of the last 
two species, and so called from its fusibility usder the 
blowpipe; 6. the mired calculus, composed of several 
of the other kinds confusedly mixed; 7. urate of am- , 
monia ; 8. carbonate of lime; 9. cystic oxide; 10. 
xauthio oxide. The three Inst are extremely rare. 
Many of the calculi, and, indeed, most of them, are 
not of one uniform composition, but consist of strata of 
two or three varieties, one forming a nucleus for the 
other deposits, and calculi thus formed reeemng the 
name of alternating. Uric acid is more common as o 
nucleus than any other substance. Urinary calculus 
is more frequent in some districts than others, and 
locality likewise influences the species of the Stone. 
It is particularly prevalent in Norwich, while there are 
other large towns in which it is scarcely heard of. In 
some families it appears to bo hereditary, and espe- 
cially in those who arc also subject to attacks of gout. 
It is ranch more common aromig males than females; 
und soldiers and sailors are particularly free from It. 
The predisposing causes of it, however, are still very 
imperfectly understood. 

Calculus, iu Math., is a term generally applied to 
signify any branch of mathematics which may lead to 
or involve calculation, — in fact, to all except pur® geo- 
metry. There is the common Arithmetical eaJcuhta, 
trad there is tho Algebraic calculus. The invention of 
the Differential calculus and the Integral calculus it 
claimed for Leibnitz ; they are identical with the 
Fluxion ary calculus invented by Newton, The cal- 
culus of Partial Differences is a branch of the differen- 
tiul and integral calculus; and the calculus of Varia- 
tions is another portion of the same theory. That pari 
of Algebra which relates to exponents and logarithms 
is some, times called the Exponential calculus. 

Caldartum. (See Bath.) 

Caldron, katcl'-dron (Fr. chauMron), a large kitchen 
vessel, generally made of copper, having a movable 
iron handle, by which it can be suspended on a hook 
above the fire. 


when they pass into the canal by which the bile is eon- Caledonia, kiil-e-do'-ni^H, the name given by tho 
veyed to the duodenum, that they occasion great pain "Romans to that part of Scotland lying north of tlw» 
and derangement of the system. The pain occurs in firths of Clyde and Forth, ' which formed the northern 
paroxysms, und is generally attended with shivering boundary of the Roman province Britannia, as esto- 
and vomiting. If t he bile be wholly obstructed, jaun* Wished by Agricola, who penetrated farthest in tbi® 
dice cornea on, and rapid emaciation succeeds. The direction. The derivation of the term is doubtful, but 
disorder sometimes proves fatal, but generally the the root, caled, or calc don, is evidently British. With 
stones find their wnv, sooner or later, into tho intes- later writers, Caledonia corresponds .pwjttr nearly 
tines, aud the dist urbance subsides. The best reme- with the present limits of Scotland. The innabitantfi 
dies are opium and hot applications over the scat of are described as having red hair and large limbs; as 
pain, or a warn bath. Urinary calculi, gravel, or stone living in tents, naked and barefooted ; as fighting from 
tfc the Madder, are concretions' formed and existing .in chariots, with shields and short spears, and hawing 
the urinary passages. They generally originate in the daggers also. They belonged not to the German*© huS 
kidneys, anu afterwards pass down into tho Madder, the Celtic race. 

where they frequently attain a very large size : some Caledonixn, Ml-e’-rla-nite (from Caledonia, Seal- 
has* been found to attain a weight of H to lfi ox., land), a compound of sulphate of lead with the ear 
and even more. While in the kidneys they are termed bo nates of copper and lead, found iu long prismatic 
r&ml Calculi, and they sometimes remain there per- crystals, of a deep bluish-green colour, at the Lead* 
mnnontly, 'and may even attain a considerable size hills mine, in Scotland. 

without causing much inconvenience; hut they may Callmboux, or Calembotoq, kaV-em-boor, is a 
alio produce inflammation and abscess, and uUiiuatelV French expression for a pun, said to have been taken 
cause death. Generally, however, while yet of small from a certain Westphalian, Count Oalcmberg, who 
nice, they pass dawn the ureters into the bladder, visited Pavia in tho reign of Louis XV., and became 
Sometimes the passing is attended with symptoms notorious for his blunders in the language, 
similar to those occasioned by the passing of a gall- Cat/exdae, or Kaltsndab, Ml'-cu-ddr (Or. kaleiit, 
stone, and similar remedies are to be had recourse to. to call), a written catalogue or table of all the days of 
The calculus having passed into the bladder, is then the year, arranged in the order of days and weeks, to 
teritued a vesical calculus. At first it is attended with which are generally added certain astronomical inaioa- 
comparatively little pain ; but unless removed'or eva- tions, such as tho hours of the rising and setting of was 
runted, it is sure to enlarge, and to give rise to one of sun, the entrance of that star into each sign of the eo- 
the most dreadful diseases thatgean afflict humanity, disc, tho commencement o#the seasons, the phases of 
In theeorUcr stages much maybe done to check the the moon, as well ns the particular epochs ofrwigaoua 
progress of this dangerous malady ; but when the cal- and civil acts. The calendar, being in reality -wa fAW : 
«ulua ii once formed, tha only means by which it can chronological table of the year, has necessarily vanafl 




with different MpleiLaceordingio the divers forma of cultivating the earth. This calendar remained in faro* 
tiWfe 3»Wi M diflbrent forme will be found ex* during thirteen yeara, and was abolished by e decree*)* 
plained in the article Yx ah. The roost remarkable calen- the emperor Napoleon I., on the 1st January, 1800, 
derearer* 1. The Hebrew caktudor. TheyearoftheJews Calendars, m Eocl. Hist., denoted certain books 


• wne » lunar one, being composed of 354 days, divided preserved in the churches, containing the memorials 
Into twelve months, nrhioh had alternately tvrenty*nine of the days on which the martyrs suffered. After- 
and thirty days. In order to make this lunar year accord wards confessors, and other distinguished Christians 
with the solar year, the Hebrews supplied, seven times who had not arrived at the glory ot martyrdom, wore 
in nineteen years, an intercalary mouth of twenty-nine also admitted to this honour. The principal work of 
days. Each month was divided into periods of seven this kind is Asseuuum’s M Calendar of the Universal 
days, or weeks, the Saturday being celebrated under Church," illustrated with notes, 
the name of Sabbath.— 2. The calendar of the Greeks, Calendakum Festum, foU -eyi'-dli-rum fei'-ivn (Lat., 
;/-::wh0hh yhnr.was likewise lunar, and composed of twelve Feast of the Calends) , in Keel. Hist., were heathenish 
months, containing alternately twenty-nine and thirty festivals celebrated ou tlio calends of January, and 
To accommodate this year to the solar one, the afterwards adopted by the early Christians. They were 
; weeks added every two years a supplementary month, observed in the churches with masks, and were attended 
Each month was divided into three decades.— 3. The with singing, dancing, and gross indecencies. Fathers 
Homan, or Julian calendar. The Homan year, under and councils long laboured »i tain to put down these 
^v^etuulus, contained only ten mouths, or 304 days, festivals; and Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Augustine 
Under Noma, however, the year was extended to have declaimed in the very strongest terms against them. 
V twelve months, or 355 days ; but, although nominally — Ref. Du Cange, Glosmrium Lai.inihiti$— .Kalends*. 
v.-.'llitQi'd^ffiied,’the calendar did not in reality fix anything- Cat.endarum Fratrrs (Lat., Brethren of the Co- 

more precise than the commencement of the months lends), a religious society, which originated about the 
and seasons ; and through the ignorance or negligence 12th century,' ami took its name from the custom of 
of the priests, the utmost derangement subsequently assembling together in various places on the first day 
Arose. To obviate this confusion, Julius Cmsar, in of each month to regulate the observance of the ensu- 
46 3,0., effected a reform, by the introduction of the ing feasts, distribute alms, &o. It spread over France 
Julian calendar, in which the length of the solar year and Germany, but afterwards, having given rise to 
waa fixed at 365 days, to which was added, every four abuses, it was abolished. 

▼ears, a day called bissextile. This calendar was Calendering, hW-tn-der-inn (Fr. ralendrer: Gr* 


years, a day called bissextile. This calendar was Calendering, hW-en-der-inq (Fr. ralendrer; Gr. 
adopted not only by the Romans but also by all the kulindrot , a cylinder, roller), the name given to the 
modem nations, ana remained in rise until the intro- final process adopted to finish pieces of cotton, or 
dnetion of the calendar of Gregory XIII. The Roman linen, for the operations of the calico-printer, or for 
year bad twelve months, each being divided into sale, It is done by passing the webs between cyltn- 
unequal parts by the Calends, Nones, and Ides tiers subjected to enormous pressure, and the process 
(tee these words). — 4. The Gregorian calendar. This directly derives its name from the cylinders that are 
mode of distributing time was the result of the re- used to smooth, or flatten, the cloth that is passed 
form inaugurated by Gregory XIII., and first came between them. When clothes have been washed, they 
into operation in October, 1533. This calendar prin- arc subjected to a simple form of calendering by 
cipally differed from the preceding in deducting 10 passing them through a mangle, or by starching, and 
days of that year, in which it first came into ope- afterwards pressing them with the common amoothing- 
ratton, it having been ascertained that the error iron. The patent mangle is somewhat similar to the 
of 11 minutes of the Julian year had amounted, machines at present used by manufacturer# in the 
in 1683 years, to 10 whole days. In order to prevent a general principles of its construction; and the old 
recurrence of this error, it was ordered that every mangle, m which clothes were pressed on rollers that 
year ending a century should not bo counted as a leap- moved backwards and forwards on a level surface under 
year, excepting the 400th year, and the multiples of a heavy box filled with stones (ie«MAJfOL*), wasiden- 
400 . Thus, 1200 and 1600 were leap-years, i860 was tieal with the old calendering machines, with this 
©ot, nor will be 1900 ; 2000, as being u multiple of 400, difference only, that thoy were larger aud heavier, and 
will be a leap-year, as well as every 400th year after- turned hv horse-puwer. When the French and 
wards, in addition to every fourth year when it docs not Dutch Protestants were obliged to quit their respeo- 
end a century. The Christian peoples, while they pre- t.ivo countries on account of the severities practised 
nerved the names and the order of the months of the against them, they introduced the cylindrical CftlflL- 
Romans, rejected their manner of dividing the months dering machine, in which the cloth is passed between 
and counting the days ; adopting, instead, the Hebrew cylinders, instead of between rollers and a flat surface, 
system of dividing the month into weeks. The Greeks us in the mangle, by which improvement every part of 
and Russians have refused to adopt the Gregorian the piece receives a uniform pressure, and is passed 
calendar, retaining the Julian, or what is called in this through in one direction, from end to end, instead of 
country the “old style." Hence it is necessary to being rolled backwards and forwards on rollers under 


present time a difference of 12 instead ot 10 Jay a t>e- cast iron, or copper, » cylinder of paper working 
tween the old and new modes of reckoning, is due, as against one of iron, which is found to be better than 
hoe already been explained, to the fact that, in the iron working against iron, as the paper cylinders 
Gregorian calendar, the rears 1700 and 1800 were not combine some slight degree of elasticity with the 
counted as leap-years, while, according to the old, or extraordinary hardness they possess. These cylinders 
Julian mode, they were so estimated. — 5. The French are made of discs, or plates, of thick pasteboard* 
•Republican calendar. This w as adopted by a decree of with a hole in the centre to receive an iron axis, ana 
the National Convention of Oct. 1793. The year was others near the circumference, through which long 
thereto divided into 12 months, of 30 days each, 6 com- iron holts, with nuts and screws at either end, are 
piemen tarv, or “sana-culottides" days, being added passed. Iron plates are added at the ends of this 
at the ena of each year. The commencement of the cylinder of pasteboard disks, and the whole is tightly 
•■.;pe«r .we* fixed at midnight of the 22nd of September compressed bv the action of the screws. The surface 
(the autumnal equinox), and, retrospectively, the new of the roller is rendered true by turning it in a lathe. 
year, or Year I. of tbo Republic, began on the 22ud of The iron cylinders which are used in conjunction with 
September, 1792. Fresh names were given to the those of paper are hollow, and heated by the intro- 
mouths and the days ; the titles of the months being,— duction of steam, or red-hot beaters. The calendering 
ffor ^ Bruruaire, and machine consists of four or five rollers placed iff a 

F|imairei for the winter season, Njvdse, ITu viose, and strong framework, generally of oast iron, one above 
Veatdse; for the spring season, Germinal, Flor&fi, and another. The pressure with which these rollers work 
Pretrial ; and for the summer season, Messidor, Tlu»r- sgainst each ot her is regulated by levers. If smoothing 
raider, and Frootidor, Jfeoh month was divided into only is required, the rollers are so regulated that their 
a period of three decades (10 day# each), each day surface# may travel Hrith uniform velocity, although 
be ariog, instead of the name of a saint, that of an they may be of different sixes (that is to say, if two 
agricultural product, implement, or animal useful in rollers were in juxtaposition, one of which W«S six 
■ "W A(XS . 


inebes ki diftraeter end the other twelve, the «m*Her wbotookfck name from hi8turi^?l«e»,M 
roller nuat revoke twice while the other ia going Italy, end wm the author of a celebrated polyglot 
round cbee, as the circumference of the larger on# dictionary, which subsequently passed t ktm^n 
iseqoM ft oxtentto twice tlmt of the smaller); but if the editions. • 

materials required to be glased, the rollers are to rot Calf, -Golds*, lealf. in Sacred Hwfc, 
that they surfaces may travel with different velocities, get up and worshipped by tire Israelite* Attkef&H 
in ordei that the aurfaoe of one may ftjb against the of Mount Sinai, in their passage throvish the* <11^ 
Surface if that next to it. When fabrics are calendered, derness to the bind of Canaan. The people fanc^ittg, 
they ari first aubieoted to slight pressure between from the long tarrying of Moses on the jnouHt,tbit 
warm edinders. They are then prepared with starch, they were deprired of bis future guidance, prevailed 
which it sometimes adulterated with plaster of Paris, upon Aaron to fashion them a golden ©ally that they 
to give an appearance of substance to the material, might worship as they had seen done in EgypVqjaa 
and again passed through the machine. The round for that purpose they contributed their ear* rings, 
threads of which the web is composed are then found This calf Moses ib said to have burnt with lire, reduced 
♦o be flutened, and the texture of the fabric rendered to powdor, and strewed it upon water* and made the 
closer, ^hicb is the main object of calendering. When children of Israel drink, the object of which probably 
the fabuc is to be glazed, as chintz, lor curtains and was to testify his contempt for such gods, andteehow 
the eowringa of chairs and sofas, very hot copper how utterly 'powerless they were to save themselves, 
rollers are used, which rub as well as press against the from destruction, 

paper cinders to produce the desired polish. Wa- Calibbx, hU'-e-ber (Fr. calilre), in Mil., the teeb- 
tered golds are made to present their peculiar appear- meal expression for the diameter of the bore of Uny 
nines bypassing them under a metal cylinder with a kind of cannon, rifle, or fowling-piece. The capacity 
raised patera on it, which produces a greater pressure of mortars and other gnus used for thro*cag hollow 
on some jarta of the cloth than on others. Lawns and shot and shells is usually expressed by nafpsg their 
muslins we only subjected to a light pressure, that is calibre, as 10-inch howitzer, 13-inch mortar, Ain. ; 
just sufficpnt to smooth the surface without flattening while pieces of ordnance, from which solid shot are 
the thread Glazing was formerly effected by Btrotching fl red, are, on the contrary, spoken of in accordance 
the fabricon a table, and rubbing it with a polished with the weight of the shot they throw, os 12-pcnmder, 
flint, and his method is now sometimes adopted for 300-pounder, &c. The compasses, with curved legs, 
small artices, or made-up goods with seams in them. used for taking the diameter of shot and shells and 
CAL**»its, a Mohammedan sect, which cylindrical bodies, are called calibre compasses, or, 

take their ame from Santon Calendri, their founder, improperly, callipers. 

They preacl in the market-places, and live upon what Calico, kuV-e-ko , plain cotton doth, which OOtt- 
their heaTes are pleased to bestow ; but they are dis* stitutes one of the most important British textile 
tinguished tooro by free living than austerities, and manufactures. It derives its name from the town of 
are held in lttle esteem. Calicut, in India, whence it waa first imported, {dies 

Calbwds, or Kalbnus, JcM'-end* (Lat. calendat), Cotton Manufacture.) 
in Homan chmiology denoted the first days of every Calico-Printing, the art of impressing cotton 
month, bcingm named from culo, I call or proclaim, fabrics witli , ^rious figures in one or more colours, 
because thentho priests proclaimed the number of In describing this art, the term will be taken in it$ 
fasts or saerd days to bo observed in the month, widest sense, as signifying printing on any fabric. 
The Romans ('vitlcd their month into three periods, — whether cotton, woollen, or silk. There sre few dyes 
the Calends, Hurt, and Ide*. The calends always fell which of themselves will impart to cotton a brilliant 
on the 1st of to month, the nones on the 5th, and oolour, able to resist the actions of light and wash- 
the ides on tin 13th, except in the months ol March, iug. The dye must be combined with a substance 
May, July, and October, when the nones fell on the 7th, called a mordant, which has an affinity both for the 
and the ides on he 16th. The days of the month were dye and the cotton fibre. These substances, although, 
then reckoned bekwards ; thus the 30tl\ of April was generally colourless, have the property of changing 
the day before tb calends of May, or the second day the colour of the dye. Thus, if a piece of cotton cloth 
of the calends, to 2l)th the second day before the be impressed with' acetate of alumina in lines, with 
calends, and so o to the 13th, when the ides com- acetate of iron in dotB. and with a mixture of the two 
meuced, the 12th bing the day before the ides, and the in circles, it will become permanently impressed with 
4th the day befontlve nones. As the Greeks did not red lines, black dots, and chocolate circles. The pro- 
reckon their days i this way, the Romans had a pro- cess of printing in different colours by means of tnor~ 
verbial expression, \d Orctcm calendar (on the Greek Hants is very ancient, being described by Fliuy as 
calends), meaning ever. The calends were usually having been practised in his day in Egypt. It* his 
the time for settling accounts, interests, Ac. ; hence Natural History he says: “ Holies atid veil* are 
they were somctimcfulled trisle* calender. The book painted in Egypt in a wonderful way, being first im« 

. in which an account 0 the interest was kept was termed bued , not with dyes, but with dye-absorbing drug*, by 
oalendariitm. which they appear to be unaltered; but when plunged 

Oaj/knoula, hU-cudu-la, in Bot., the Marigold, a into a caldron of boiling dyestuff.it is curious to see 
gen. of plants b#*longi«r to the nat. ord. Compact <r> many colours imparled to the robe, m consequence 
eub-ord. Tuhiliflortv. 'he species C. <\flicinaU* is the of the modifying agency of the excipient drag/' In 
common Marigold of Eelish gardens, the Gold-blume India, the modern method of printing by resist-pastes 
of the Germans, the St»ci du jardin of the French, lias been known from time immemorial, the process, 
and the Furrancio of ie Italians. Formerly, many employed being that of painting the design upon the 
medicinal virtues were Scribed to this plant, and its fabric by hand with melted wax. Many of the specs- 
flowers were usually addd to soups to colour them, mens ol Indian calico-printing by this method are most 
and also to act as “ comfoiers of the heart and spirits.'’ intricate in their design, and must have takeft a lifetime 
BaftVon is frequently adultyated with the yellow florets to execute. Cali co-printing was first introduced into, 
of the marigold. The na.\e is stated to be derived England at the latter end of the 17th century, and niet 
from calenaulw, the Lath for the first day of the with furious opposition from the silk-weavers of Spifcal- 
month, there being flowerialmost any mouth in the fields, in whose favour the English government passed 
year. several acts prohibiting the importation of India® oali- 

CAMUrrUR*, kilV-en'tttre Lst. ealeo, I make hot), coes, and exacting heavy penalties from any one making 
is a term derived from the Spanish, and applied to a or wearing printed calicoes. In 1730, fabrics of cotton 
violent ardent fever common iniong sailors in very hot weft and linen warp were allowed to be printed and 
climates. It. is so called eith«r as being accompanied worn, by paying a duty of fid. per square yard ; and 
: by a burning heat, or as resulting from the great heat was not' until 1774 that cotton cloth was allowed to he 
of the climate. printed, on the payment of a heavy duty, which waa 

Calk pin, kilLe-panigy, a Fiench term, denoting a only removed in 1831. The processes emjwoyea^t 
Collection of literary or scientific notes or information, calico-printing are,— Singeing, by which the ciothis «*e- 
a poeketbook in whifh on# inscribes his observations nnded of its fibrous flbwn, which wouloprswent th* 
or reflections, or a lexicon. The v ord is derived from perfect application of the dyestuff. It is egecteq m zw o 
CaIeproo,a learned hxicographcr ol the Ifith century, ways; either by rapidly passing the cotton ewthhowar® 
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**Mwt iron, or by passing it over » series of gas flames, 

whschare sucked throwtfb the fabric by suction-tubes 
filwed them. ThKftbrte k next bleached by being 
boiled m an alkaline lye of soda or lime, rinsed, 
steeped in m weak solution of chloride of Bine, rinsed 
again, steeped in dilute sulphuric acid, once more 
tinted, dried* ana smoothed. The doth is now ready , 
for printing, being; brilliantly white, and capable of 
receiving dyes of the brightest and purest colours. 
Calicoes are printed in four ways,— by small woodeu 
blocks worked by hand, by tyrge wooden blocks worked 
by*a SMaphim, by copper plates, and by copper cylin* 
der$. The first and third methods are almost obsolete: 
the aecotioiapractised principally on the continent ; and 
thefottrth. \* r par excellence, the English method. In the 
largo blocks mentioned in the second method the pat. 
farhs are generally made of sycamore, laid upon (teal, 
®hd either engraved in relief, or formed by copper slips, 
pf different shapes, being driven into the surface. The 
machine used in this style is called a Perrotinc, from the 
name of its inventor, M. Perrot, of Houen. The cloth 
£b wound round a prismatic iron roller, and the different 
Solowvd^lockB are brought down on it successively. 
By this Pbcess, one man and three children can print 
thirty pieces of cloth in a day. I rj the En gli sh process . 
the pattern is impressed upon copper cylinders by hard 
steel rollers called dyes. These cylinders are mounted 
upon strong iron shafts, upon the end of which is a 
toothed wheel, by means of which motion is eorainum- 
©ated to them. Several of these engraved cylinders, 
one for each colour, are united in one machine,* forming 
two, three, five, and even ten-colour machines. The 
cotton cloth is made into a continuous web of forty or 
fifty pieces, and is drawn over the rollers, each one re- 
ceiving its colour from a cylinder covered with woollen 
cloth, and revolving in an oblong trough of colouring- 
matter, mordant, or resist-paste, and transferring it to 
the doth. Calico-printings have reached such a state 
«*f perfection, that thfcv will print nearly ten miles of 
Cloth per day, with n pattern containing four or five 
colours. Dyestuffs are of two kinds, those which impart 
therr colour alone, and those which require the appii- 
cation of a mordant. The: former are called substau- 
*hr«, the latter adjective. (Sec Dtbittg.) There arc, 
principally , five styles of calico-priuting. — 1. The Fast- 
toSour, or ehinU style, in which the pattern is applied 
SB the form of a mordant, the clot h being afterwards 
passed through a dye-bath. The colour, of course, 
eHnge only to the mordanted portion, the rest being 
washed out in an after-process . 2 . The llonma * t stile, 
i» which the pattern is worked upon the cloth by the 
•SMjfShcy of some chemical substance which discharges 
portions of the uniform colour in which the cloth was 
first printed. 3. The Jtesint-p<istu style, when the pat- 
tern i« printed in some substance which resists the gene- 
Ml dye afterwards applied to it, each a» indigo, or some 
Other substantive colour. 4. Steam colours, in which a 
Mixture of the mordant and dye is printed on the cloth, I 
the union of the two being effected bv subjecting it to 
the action of steam, 5. Spirit colours, in which a tnue- 
♦ttre of dye and tin spirits, or chloride of tin, js> u*ed. 
Patterns printed in this style are very brilliant, but ex- 
tremely fugitive. In the first style, the mordant used 
may be either acetate of alumina, or red liquor ; acetate 
of iron, or iron liquor ; or chloride of tin, or tin spirits. 
The mordant is mixed with starch or British gum, 
Mlfi different shades of tho same colour may be ob- 
tained by diluting it more or less. The principal dyes 
— -d.in this style arc logwood, Brazil-wood, pcacb- 
archel, madder, cochineal, fustic. 


quercitron, and galls. (The different colours 
MytMneo fly the combinations of various mordants 
With dyestuffs will be found fully described under 
In the ronqeant, or discharge style, the 
discharge generally consists of some strong acid" such as 
Wtric, oxalic, or tartaric acid, made into a paste with 
|»pe^cbiy A«d gum, end applied either to the dyed or 
mordanted doth. In the latter method, a new mor- 
danri may be applied along with the discharge, in 
which case a coloured pattern will be the result. For 
instance, * violet ground, with red lines and white 
dots, may be produced bypassing the cloth through 
Meok iroo-litmcv, and prin tingle lines with red-liquor 
Dordimt. Tbe dots are then printed with a di?- 
• vf tartoric and oxalic acid, and the whole 
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is passed through a madder dye-wt. X* d# 

reserve style, various snb«tances ca|mble of feasting: 
the action of substantive dyes are used such as <j% 
metallic oxides, and their salts j and rveerjes, con. * 
twining mordants, aro used, when a coloorcd impriis* 
sion is desired . The latter method of printng with 
mordant resists is culled the lapis UtsniH style, Habere* 
fore it is haul to say. Steam colour* mi mostly 
produced by the aid of peroxide of tin, oi sUinanc 
acid, or perchloridc of tin is used as a tttorfftnt. A 
full-bodied red, for instanor, is produced in tte fofiow* 
ing man nor :— A decoction of peaeh-wood is tbiekened 
with gum, and mixed with ebWmdeof tin. Thj impres- 
sion is printed on the cloth with this mixture, «pd, when 
dry, tho goods are submitted to the action of dty steam, 
which causes the union of the substances dmtaineff 
in the dyestuff, Spirit colours are briliiaut^it very 
fugitive. They are mostly vegetable dyes, mied with 
perchloride of tin, or t in spirits, as it: is termed A sixth'-- 
style — Pigment printing — is when a heavy, insoluble 
colour, such as ultramarine or magenta, is vexed with 
gutta-percha solution, albumen, or caserne, ari printed 
on the cloth. Since the introduction of the atiline dyes, 
this method of printing has somewhat reived. By 
the combination of supcrexcelUm-ec in tim«.yiriery at»d 
chemistry, England is now at the head of She calico- 
printing trade; the exports reaching, hf 1857, 808 
znilliona of yards ; bnt it will be long bribe she will 
succeed in rivalling the exquisite print ed/mu situs of 
the French nuinutaetwrer. Though (akin/ the lead in 
machinery and chemistry, we arc very fir behind in 
the artistic portion of the trade ; the string combi- 
nations of t wenty colours of M»»clu*stci contrasting 
very unfavourably with the artistically Bonded hues 
of the commonest productions of MBhouae and 
Paris. 

Cu.tr, Caliph, or Kaltp, kai’MfX Arab., Um» 
tenant or vice-gerent I, the title aosrumd by the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed in t he supreme ewer. It was 
first adopted by Abu Befcr, his immedato successor, 
and continued for a number of ceuturisto lx* the title 
of the principal line of sovereigns. Tk term califate 
was employed to designate the einpire/UHjcjr the sway 
of the califs. After the death of Mohmmed, hi* suc- 
cessors extended their empire so swtly, that, 100 
years after his flight from Mecca, tk bounds of the 
caltfat* extended from India io the Alantic Ocean, in- 
cluding Persia, Syria, Kgvpt, and (pun\. 11 The lan- 
guage and laws of the Korun wore tudied with equal 
devotion at. Samarceud mid Seville ;the Moor and the 
Indian embraced as countrymen »d brothers in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and the Arbiau language w'm 
adopted as th» popular idiom in U the pro v hires to 
t he westward of the Tigris." — ( (?iW.) A-t this time, 
the cabfa were the most potent ad absolute rnowarehe 
of the globe. They united in hcmselves both the 
regal and sacerdotal charade? ; their prerogative 
was not circumscribed, either ir right, or in fact’; and 
if the Koran was the rule of teir uctior.s, they were 
the supremo judges and itJicjnvter* of that divin« 
book. The empire reached » greatest power and 
splendour during the latter urt of the 6th and the 
beginning of the fitb ecut ur; of our era, under th* 
cnUfb Mansur, Ilarim-al-ltaaid, and Mamun. Fvcu 
then, however, the emnircwfts beginning to show 
symptoms of decay, and. tidc-r MamtmV mcoewor, 
Moatasem, Turkish aoldici were employed for tbo 
first time in 11m army, kider his successors, tbcM 
came to be a formidable pvrer in the empire, and at 
length RHsumed the right < deciding the succession to 
the throne. ludcpcndentdynastu® sprung Up in dif- 
ferent parts of tho empirf and even within the capital 
and provinces that conttlied faithful, the authority of 
the calif was little marc tan nominal. In 1258, " ajftey 
» siege of two month?, Bgriad, the capital, waa stormed 
and sacked by the Moguhand their savage commander 
pronounced ihe death of/he caliph Mostascm, the last 
of the temporal succes&ys of Mohammed, whose noble 
kinsmen of the race of Abbas lad reigned in Asia above 
500 yettra."— (Giblop.) The mrbew of the murdered 
Mostasem flea to FgypC, where ho retained the title of 
calif, under the protcc;i«n of Mimjckikes, and be- 
queathed the honour to fcis sa?c«aiiK>rs. When ther 
Turks conquered Egypt, in 1517, tie last of the nominal 
califs was curried to Coustautirople, and since that 
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Califfae . 


time the Turkic sultans have assumed the title of 
calif, and claimed to be regarded aa the epirittml heed 
of tne Moslems, 

Caligjx, kal'^jo, it e term derived from the 
Latin caUga, ft hind of shoe, or rather half-boot, wore 
by the Beman soldier j end hence, in the early aces of 
toe Church, it wee applied to a similar article of dress, 
Which fointed part of the insignia of a bishop, and wa a 
emblem alicul of the spiritual warfare upon which he 
had entered. 

Caug(, .darkness), is a terra employed 

in Med. <b denote dimness or obscurity of vision ; and 
hence it iorma part of the name of var ious diseases of 
the eye Attended with dimness or loss of sight; as 
cttligo cowutm, Unlit, kuvtorum , Ac. (See Climdnkss, 
I2xb.) 

C A LICK a pht, 1c<U-iff f ~r,f*e (Gr. halo*, beautiful, 
gfnphff, drilling), is the art of beautiful writing. Pre- 
vious to (he invention of printing, this art was greatly 
fostered, pnd many admirable specimens of it still 
exist, thine of them arc written in letters of gold, 
vermilion ^ &e., ou leaves of various colours, and richly 
ornament, id with beautiful devices. The scribes who 
were empWyed in thus copying MSS. were termed 
CtiligraphoW. 

CXuri'K Pehtod, or Cycle, bU-ip' ilr, in Chroo., 
receives its name from at\ Athenian astronomer, Ca- 
lippus, by vjhom it was first observed, about n.c. 330. 
About a .cdiiury before, it had been discovered by 
Meton, thabj n nineteen yeans there arc 235 lunations, 
when the no* and full moons return to nearly the same 
day and houf. Cali p pus observed that this would be 
more nearly the case by taking four Metallic cycles or 
periods of nineteen years, and then subtracting one 
day. The Cajppic period is thus 70 years, less one 
d$y. 

Oalisth EKits, hal-is-lhcn'-iks (Or. t-aloa. beautiful, 
tfhenoa, siren-gb), the science or practice of exercising 
the limbs and tody for the purpose of strengthening 
the muscles atm acquiring a more graceful carriage. 

(See Gymnastic^) 

CautkichicBR, foil- ifri-kai'-se-e (Gr. halos, 
beautiful, tkrix, uiir), in Hot., the Starwort family, 
ft uat. ord, of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
class MoKoehlamiflear, The species are small aqua- 
tic herbs, having the following general characters : 
— Leaves opposite, entire, simple; flowers minute, 
axillary, solitary, uiisexual, achlamydeous ; the male 
flower of 1 — 2 stations, with re ni form anthers, the 
female flower hnvit^ & 4-cornered, 4-eelled ovary, 
with one suspended »vula in each cell ; fruit indehia- 
eent, 4-cdled ; seeds 4, peltate, with fleshy albumen ; 
ftmbryo inverted, will a very long superior radicle. 
CuUtriche is the only lenus, ami includes six species, 
satires of fresh-waterpoole in Europe and IN or til 
America. Their uses ay unknown. 

Ca liver, ktW-i-ver, a hind-gun in common use about 
1600, that could he discharged from the shoulder with- 
out h rest. i t. was fired b* means of a matchlock. The 
barrel was shorter than bat of the old musket, and 
sauoh lighter, and the diameter of its bore was made 
according to a fixed standad ; hence the name of the 
weapon, corrupted from calbre, (See Calibre.) 

CaLIXTINKb, kftl'-iktt-tines ^Lat. culix, a cup), a Bo- 
hemian neat which sprung un lm0 ng the Hussites, and 
received their name from holing that the communion- 
cup should bo given to the laiy as well as the clergy. 
Their confession of faith, dram up in M2i, contained 
the followi ng articles h The Vord of God should bo 
freely, and without hindrance, bguhirly preached by 
the priests of the Lord, througLut Bohemia ; 2. the 
tsorament of the holy commumoi the wine as well ns 
the bread, should be freely admin\tered to all Christ- 
Ians burdened by no mortal sius, ^cording to Christ's 
institution; 3. the clergy should \ 0 separated from 
•eoular affairs, and should conform \hemgclves to the 
life and teaching of the apostles : \ that all mortal 
ains, and especially such ns are of ft mblic nature, as 
fthnony, undbastity, and the like, and mothers that are 
contrary to the law of God, should trudged of and 
punched by those having authority ove\ sue h mat ters, 
whey were the more moderate of the formers of John 
Husa, being opposed to the more extrei 0 sec t of the 
Taborifes. They subsequently became t* dominant 
party in Bohemia, and exorcised cousXerable in- 
403 \. 
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flnence oyer public affairs. From the _ 

16th century, however, they gradually Io__ 

portance, and came to share m the fate ojfibe' 
testanta generally in Bohemia. (See Bftstoitodr 

THRE2V.) . ,, w o' v 

Calixtistbs, were also the follower* of George 
Calixtus, a celebrated Protestant divine of the 17th 
century, who endeavoured to unite the 
theran, and Calvinistic churches in the bonds of charity 
and mutual benevolence. He maintained tbat the futn- . 
damental doctrines of Christianity— by which he meant 
those eleme n tary principles whence all truths .ffoSM-;;-- 
were preserved pure in all three communions, ahff ;y 
were contained in the Apostles’ Creed ; and tfaat tho 
tenets and opinions that had been constantly received 
by the ancien t doctors during the first five centuries, : 
were to be held as of equal weight and authority with, 
the express declarations and doctrines of Bcripturft. 

Cali Yvoa, kaf-le yu'-ga, a Hindu era, taken by the 
Brahmins as the commencement of the present age of 
the world, called by them the “iron age/* It dates 
from 3102 B.c., the period of the Deluge. The year 
18(12 is the year -496 1 of the Cali Yaga era ; thqpefore,tQ 
bring any date of the Cali Yngacratoitacorrwponding 
date according to the Christian ora, wo must subtract) 
3102 from. it. The year, according to this era, com- 
mences in April. 

Calking, katcW-iug, in Mar., a term signifying the 
act of forcing a quantity of oaktUh into the seams be- 
tween the planks of a ship's decks or sides, by means 
of iron chisels, called calking -irons. When the oakum 
lias been driven firmly into these seams, it is covered 
with a coating of pitch or rosin, to prevent Ha rotting. 

Call, kawl, is a term used in Theology in a variety 
of significations. In a general sense, it denotes ©odV 
invitation to man to aeuept of the offer of salvation. 
EJJetfua l calling is Bilid to be ” th« work of God' s Spirit, 
whertrbv, convincing us of our sin and misery, en- 
lightening our minds with the knowledge of Chriat, and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade, and enable US to 
embrace desus Christ, freely offeicd to us in the com- 
pel.” Call to the ministry, is said to be twofold ; either 
outward, when one is judged qualified to hold office In , 
the church, and is admitted thereto in due form; and 
inward, when one is inwardly moved thereto by the 
Holy Spirit. This inward call should precede, and $•, 
required as a qualification for the outward. The can- 
didate for deacon’s orders, in the Church of England, 
is asked, “ Dp you trust that you are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and 
ministration to serve God, in promoting his glory, and 
the edifying of his people ?** According to Dr. Hook, 
the meaning of this question is, ** whether, after an im- 
partial examination of their hearts, they find that they 
do net take this sacred employment upon them, barely 
for a maintenance in the world, or that thereby tht»y 
may acquire those superior dignities and profit® which, 
in these peaceable ages of Christianity , -some of the 
clergy do partake of, but only that they think they may 
be serviceable in God’s vineyard, and are willing to 
contribute the best of their labours therein for th# 
promoting of God’s glory, and the edifying of his peo- 
ple.” — [Church Dictionary.) Calvin defines the inward 
call, in his Institutes, to be “ the good testimony of ont 
own heart that we have taken this offieft, neither for 
ambition, covetousness, nor any evil design, but Out pf 
a true fear of God, and a desire to edify the Church/' 
Call, among Presbyterian churches, is applied to the 
invitation given by* a church to one duly qualified to 
become their pastor. The question as to the right Of 
a congregation to choose their own pastor has led to 
frequent dissensions in the Church of Scotland, and 
was the cau«r of the disruption of that hndv, which took 
place in 3843. (See FatBOKAGB, fMR CatTfiCa, 
Scotland, Cdurcu or.) 

Call (Fin.), a term used iu monetary transaction®, 
signifying & demand for the payment of certain insm** 
monte duo on shares issued oy joint-stock compantoa. 

In the formation of such companies, shares of a fixed 
amount, are offered to the public, purchasable Upon 
expressed conditions. A stipulated sum *• ptt a SS? 
the delivery of the pr^minary acknowledgment, mm- 
nicaUy known as scrip; and all sbareholders are Jiaoie 
to be “ called ” upon from time to time to pay fertifer 
sums, until this umoont is paid up; hence thepertoft. . 




This application a*mraa% regulated by tint board of 
directors, and it dependent upon the progress of the , 
speculation or the necessity that may exist for the 
employment of additional capital . It has, however, a 
somewhat different meaning on the Stock Exchange, 
where a ** call" is when a person gives so much for the 
option of buying stock (public securities) at a specified 
tune, the price and date being settled at the time the 
option.money is given.— E#**. Fenn on the Funds, $c. 

Cam, a kind of silver or brass whistle, used by the 
boatswain and his mates to summon the sailors to 
, their posts, and to direct them about the various 
employments of the ship. A gold call was formerly 
the insignia of an admiral. 

Gam. or the House, in parliamentary proceedings. 
Is an imperative summons, issued to every member of 
; neither house, to attend on some particular occasion, 
when important matters are to bo 'brought before 
:.%bem* In the House qf Lord* , when auy urgent 
business is deemed to require the attendance of the 
Lords, it has been usual to order the house to be called 
*OV«r? and this order has somet imes been enforced by 
fines and imprisonment upon absent lords. The most 
important occasion on which the house was called orer 
in modern times was in 1820, when the bill for the 
degradation of Queen Caroline was pending. The 
house then resolved ** that no lord do absent himself 
on pain of incurring a fine of £100 for each day’s 
absence, pending the three first days of such proceed- 
ings, and Of £50 for each subsequent day's absence from 
the same ; and in default of payment, of being taken 
into custody.’* When the House of Commons is 
ordered to be called over, it is usual to name a dav 
Which will enable the members to attend from all 
parts of the country. If it be really iutended to 
enforce the call, not less than a week, or ten days, 
should intervene between the order and the day named 
for the call; the interval, however, has varied from 
one day to six weeks. The order for the house to 
be called over is always accompanied by a resolution, 
“that such members’as shall not then attend be sent 
for, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms.” On the day 
appointed for the oall, the order of the day is read 
ana proceeded with, postponed, or discharged, at the 
pleasure of the house. If proceeded with, the names 
are called over from the Return Book, according to 
the counties, which are arranged alphabotically, — 
the members for the county being called first, and 
then the members for the oities or boroughs within 
that county. The counties of England and Wales 
are called first, then those of Scotland and Ireland 
in their order. The names of members who do not 
answer when called are taken down by the clerk of 
the house, and are afterwards called over again. If 
they appear in their places at thiB time, or in the 
Course of the evening, it is usual to excuse them for 
their previous default; but if they do not appear, 
and no excuse is offered for them, they are ordered 
to attend on a future day. It is also customary to 
excuse them if they attend on that day, or if a rea- 
sonable excuse be then offered; but if a member 
should not attend, and no excuse is offered, be is 
liable to be committed to the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms, and to the payment of the fees incident to 
ghat commitment.— May's Law qf Parliament . 

Cam TO thk Bab, (See Barrister.) 

Cam. a, kaV-la (from Gr. kallot, beauty), in Bot., a 
CUB. of plants belonging to the net. ord. Orontiaceae. 
The most interesting species is C. paluslris, from the 
agtid rhizomes of which the Laplanders prepare a 
hbad of bread, by a tedious process, which includes 
drying. Washing, grinding, and baking. The acrid 
: cannot be throughly removed without great 

fibojlfcr in washing the rhizomes . 

Ci&UPItnr, k&l-tid'-i-um (Gr. hallos, beauty, eidos, 
beetles, infesting houses, and very destruc- 
tive tq woodwork, especially of spruce and fir. One of 
this familv (CalUiHum bajulus ), a flattiBh, rusty-black 
insect, will, according to Messrs. Kirby and Spence, 
sot out/ eat their way through the rafters of a house, i 
I mt even bore through sheet-lead ; fragments of lead 
having bebn found in their stoa^ebs. 

OAf&moxVM, ■t&dtf'&tnm (Gr. kaUoe, beauty, go- 
ala, M Bbfc.. * gen. of plants belonging to 

ffce net. ord. Folyptmaeta, characterised by a qua- 


drangular fruit, winged at the apjri<e*. 




the nutritious* gum which may be obtwaefl. from its 

citLir^DiA, kalde-pe'-dUd (Or. JhaltoSf beauty, 
paidia, children), the name of a Latin poem in four 
books, by the French abbot Claude Quillet qe Chinon, 
aud published under the fictitious name ol Clavicles 
Lietus. The full title of the work is ” Callfpedia; seu, 
do pulehra? Prolis hftbendm Ration© ana Vss traas- 
lated iuto English verse by Nicholas Rowe* 

Callipers. (See Calibrr Compasses.) 

Callitris, kid' -e ~tris , in Bot., a gen, of loniflwous 
plants. C. quadrimlvis, the arar-tree, yield* the resin 
called sanilaracb, juniper reaiu, or gum-junifer, which 
is imported in largo quantities from Magadtre. It is 
much employed in the preparation of varnishes. 
When powdered, it is called pounce. The timber 
furnished by this tree is very durable, and is used by 
the Turks for the floors and ceilings of their mosques. 

Callosity, kul-oa'-i-te (Lat. callositas), if an indura- 
tion or hardness of the skin; as that of the hands 
through hard labour. 

Callus, kal’-vt, in Surg., is the bony natter which 
is deposited between the fractured entfe of broken 
bones. It is an osseous substance, formed byapro- 
cess of nature for the reuniting of broke* bones. 

Calm, kam, in Mar., the name given to th at state 
of eompleto rest in the air when th«re is no wind 
stirring. The regions in the tmmediatevieimty of the 
equator are the parts of the ocean where the mariner 
is overtaken by the most frequent anc most durable 
calms. In tho Atlantic Ocean the regiai of calms ha* a 
breadth of six degrees. The Pacific Ocean derives 
its name from being characterized ly au equatorial 
belt of calm region averaging five degrees in breadth, 
and lying between the south-eastern md north-eastern 
trade-winds. (See TKAUF.-WrMJH.) In these calm 
latitudes rain is constantly falling; And when Caplin 
Wilkes, of the United States exporing expedition, 
traversed them in 1838, he found fiat in the ten days 
he was making the journey the constant aqueous pre- 
cipitation was at the rate of upwads of eight een feet 
per year. The calm latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean 
are situate between the tropic of Cancer to very 
nearly lat. 29° N. 

Calomel, kal-o-tnel (Gr. kale, good, melas , black, 
from the qualit ies and colour of ho El luop’g mineral to 
which the name was original' applied), chloride of 
mercury. (See Mercury, Chloride of.) 

C al op KYI. t'j M, bal- 0 'fd’'Un (Gr. kalm, beautiful, 
phullon, leaf), in Bot., a gcr- of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Qntfiferee, inclining many valuable timber 
trees. C, angust folium, thopiriey-treo of Penang and 
the islands to tho eastward *f the Bay of Bengal, fur- 
nisnes fine straight spars. C. cal aba and C. inophyU 
turn, besides yielding tirabe, produce seeds from which 
good burning oil is obtain d. The fragrant resinous 
substance known as East.ndian tacamahaca is a pro- 
duct of the species of thv genus. 

Calou Mordicaub, he -or wor'-de-fctl »* (Lat., biting 
heat), in Med., is applid to a particular kind of beat, 
that sometimes attend' typhus and other fevers, and 
is considered a dangerous symptom. It is biting and 
pungent, rather than burning, and leavcfl a smarting 
sensation on the fibers for several minutes after 
touching it. > 

Caloric. (See IJUT.) 

Caloric-Ex* gi5i k(U'or , -ik t an engine in which 
the power is derivd from the expansion of air by heat. 
The calorie -engines a name given to a particular air- 
engine by Captai’Ericasovi, a Swedish engineer resi- 
dent in America In its working parts, the caloric-, 
engine closely rambles the steam-engine $ the heated 
air acts upon apieton which works in a cylinder, and 
the piston-rod nd connecting-rod convey the power to 
the crank am main shaft. The cAlorio-engine seems 
to resemble o)«^y the air-engines of Messrs. Btirling, 
In the earlir air-engines# such as those made by Sir 
George Ca/y end others, the air was passed through 
a heated cumber, by which means it was raised tf> • 
temperate of nearly W, and after doing its Work ffe 
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:%*& 4B)»w»dio fetifev B> this process, a great quantity 
of hsat was wasted. Xu Stirling's air-engine* and in 
Ericsson's caloric-enriine. Ike chief improvement Hes 
fa the ingeuiouf way in which the heat ia economised. 
The chamber in the calorie-engine, through which the 
hot sir passes, U filled with fine wiwynettinga, placed 
aide bv aide, to the thickness of twelve to twenty inchea. 
Oo leaving the cylinder, the air, after performing its 
work on the cylinder, is made to pass outwards through 
this chamber. In its passage, a quantity of its heat is 
abstracted by the metal network and given up again to 
the returning air, which passes inwards through the 
fame chamber. The returning air, with a slight ac- 
cession of heat from the furnace, produces another 
effective stroke of the piston; heat, which would 
otherwise have been wasted, is thus retained, and a 
corresponding quantity of fresh heat and fuel is saved. 
Very new of the many ingenious varieties of air-engines 
have succeeded. In 1853, Captain Ericsson tried a 
very bold experiment with his caloric-engine. Ho in- 
troduced it into the Ericuon, a first-class vessel of the 
ordinary steam- boat, pattern. The register of the ship 
was 1,903 tons, and she was furnished with paddles. 
Instead of one funnel, however, she had four small 
tubes, gaily painted in white and gold. The caloric- 
engine consisted of two pairs of cylinders, connected in 
their action, hut not placed side by side. Each pair 
was composed of two cylinders, of which the lower 
one was much the larger. The upper was called the 
** supply cylinder," the lower the ** working cylinder. 1 ' 
The diameter of the working cylinders was IfiS inches, 
and that of the supply, 187 inches each. This enor- 
mous bore, however, 14 and 12 feet alternately, was 
found insufficient to perform the work required. 
Ericsson afterwards reduced the size of the cylinders, 
and used highly compressed air. All the results, how- 
ever, were unfavourable. Caloric-engines, for per- 
forming lighter work, such as printing, Ac., are much 
used in North America, and, with additi 
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i additional improve- 
ments, it is probable that they will be very extensively 
employed. 

Cal’oiumetsb. (Seg IIhat.) 

CaLOTHOViSjAvt-fof'-re-pw (Gr.lvi/o*, beautiful, tropin, 
keel, in allusion to the keel of the flower), in Hot., a gen. 
of tropical plants belon ging to the nat. ord. Asclcpia- 
decree. The species C. giqantea or procera yields the 
medicinal bark known as Mudor bark, which has been 
much employed in India for the treatment of cutaneous 
affections, and occasionally as a substitute for ipeca- 
cuanha. It contains a peculiar principle, called mu du- 
ring. The fibres of the bark arc known under the 
names of Ak and Mutlar fibre*. The bark of the root 
of C. Hamiltonii has similar properties, and is said 
to yield the fibres termed Yercum. 

Calottikts, or Lb Regiment de la Calotte, ka- 
lot'-tita, the name of a eoeiety of wits and satirists 
i» France during the reign of Louis XIV., at the head 
of which were Torsac and Aimon, officers of the royal 
guard. They took their name from calotte, a little cap, 
euck as was worn by the monks to cover the tonsure. If 
any public character committed a ludicrous or stupid 
blunder, the society would send him a patent to wear 
tbo calotte as a protection for the weak part of his 
bead. The arms of tjie society consisted of various in- 
signia of folly, and it had for its motto, C'est rec/ner 
qtie de gawir rire. As it numbered among its members 
many persons of high rank, it was possessed of con- 
siderable power, and, at length, became so audacious 
as to attack even royalty itself. It was dissolved by 
the minister Fleury. At the time of the Reformation, 
the term rigime de la calotte was applied to priestly 
rule, 

Calottpb, kH'-o-tipe (Or. knloe, beautiful, tupo*. 
impression), a name given to a process .in photo- 
graphy discovered by Mr. Fox-Talbot. It is often 
called the Talbotype, but the name at the head of 
this paragraph ia the most usual. The method of 
taking calotypes is as follows ; — A piece of paper is 
saturated with a solution of iodide of potassium, 
dried, and laid on a bath of nitrate of silver. Iodide 
of silver is formed, and the paper is washed in clean 
water, and dried. When examined in a good light, it 
is found to be t>f a delicate Canary -yellow oolour, due 
to the formation of iodide of silver on the surface. It is 
iwutaed«eftsitii r « to the light by being laid on a solution 


of nitrate of silver* to which have been add#d 4 
and acetio acid. It is then dried, exposed to tL 
in the camera, and developed with a _ 

acid to which have been added a few dro^ w iM 
nitrate of silver. When all the details have wpp(L-^ 
it is well washed, and the unaltered iodide of silver is 
dissolved out by means of a triturated 'aol«tiOa;'%f ; ; A 
hyposulphate of soda. The picture is once moro 
washed, and then waxed to render it semi-tronepn- 
rent. The result is a negative picture, ta., 
with the lights and shadows reversed. To procure ® 
positive from this, itia superposed on a piece of iiwn* 
tixed paper and exposed to the light. Thought shin- 
ing through the shadows, which, being reversed, are 
transparent, blackens the paper, whereas the lights, 
being opaque, stop the light from acting on the sensi- 
tive surface, and leave it white. This operation ie 
called printing. (See Photo gbaphx.) * 

Caloybrs, kdl-oi'-er* (Gr. kalcgeroi , good old men), 
is a general name given to the monks of the Greek 
church. They follow the rule of St. Basil, whom they 
regard as their father and founder. There are three 
degrees among them : the novices, who are caUed ^f**- 
chart ; the ordinary professed, called Microohetni ; and 
the more perfect, called Megaloehemi . Theyatelike- 
fwise divided into coenobites, anchorets, and red uses. 
They have four Lents, the first and greatest Of which, 
lor the resurrection of our Lord, is called the grand 
qua ran tain, and lasts for eight Weeks. During this 
bent the religious drink no wine. All the monks are * 
obliged to labour for the benefit of the monastery ; 
long S9 they continue in it. The most considerable 
monastery of the C&loyers in Asia is that of Mount 
Sinai, which was founded by the emperor J ustinian, 
and endowed with G0,0(X> crowns revenue. They ho*© 
also numerous monasteries in Europe, the most cele- 
brated of which are those of Mount Athos, in Macedo- 
nia. There are also female Caloyers,or Greek nuns, 
who likew ise follow the rule of St. Basil, but their nun- 
neries are always dependent on some monastery. 

Caltha, kdl'-tha (Gr. kaiathoe, a goblet), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Jftwnwt- 
culachx, tribe Helteburea. The species C. paluetrie, 
commonly known as the Marsh Marigold, grows wild 
in marshy places, and has showy bright yellow flowers. 

Caltuoi’, kal’ -trap (Sax, coltrceppe), apiece of iron 
consisting of four sharp spikes projecting from * com- 
mon centre in such a man 


uer that three of the poiuts 
will rest on the ground and 
the fourth stand upright 
in whatever way it may be 
thrown from the hand. 
Caltrops are sometimes 
thrown down before in- 
fantry or artillery, to check 
a charge of cavalry, or in 
a breach to impede the 
advance of the storming 
party ; they are, however, 
far more injurious to ca- 
valry than infantry. Cal- 
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trops are sometimes called crow’s-feet. 

Cat. cuba, kti-lum'-ba, the name given to a root very 
extensively used in medicine os a atoranobie and mild 
tonic. It takes its name from Colombo, in Ceylon, 
whence it was first brought. (See J ateobiiiza) 

Calumet, or Fife of Peace, kiW- a-ewMs this namo 
given by the North- American Indians to a tobacco- 
pipe of a particular construction. The bowl is of 
polished marble, and the stem is of strong reed, 2| 
loet long, and adorned with locks of women's hair an it 

SL 
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feathers. When used in treaties and embassies, tb# 
Indians fill the calunfft with the best tobacco, and 
present it to those with whom they have conoluflCft 
any important business, smoking out of » thfimselvs* 




wftexv them. To present it to strangers is a mark of 
hospitality. : ' :: 

UALnurint.. Libbl.) 

Calumny, Oath of, iu the old law of Scotland, was 
an oath that both parties to a lawsuit might l)© or- 
dained to take, by themselves or their counsel, that 
they believed their ease to he true and good. The 
object was to prevent rash and unprincipled lawsuits. 
An Act of Sederunt (1st February, 1715) requires, 
that before asking the oath, a sum shall bo consigned, 
to be forfeited to the other party on his deponing in 
the affirmative. 'Though stall recognised, it is now 
ulhiosimhkwown in practice. 

OiLVAift, IcaV'V&re, in Roman Catholio countries, 
ia aname given, ft*om the mount on which Christ was 
idmcified, to certain places either adjoining a church 
a town, where are represented various 
scenes of the passion of our Lord. Quo of the most 
celebrated is that of Mount Taler inn, near Paris, 
which is composed of seven chapels, in each of which 
aome mystery of the Passion is represented, 
v Calvinism, kdl f -vin-i?m t is the name given to certain 
theological doctrines, after John Calvin, the eclehra- 
ted reform er. Generally, all who hold these doctrines. 
Of whatever sect, are termed Calvinists; but it is ap- 
plied more particularly to the reformed churches of 
Switzerland and Germany, as distinguished from the 
Lutheran. Luther, notwithstanding his dauutlesa 
courage in opposing the corruptions of the papacy, 

, retained many things which gave offence to a number 
of the reformers. He was disposed to treat with tole- 
ration images, altars, wax tapers, private confession, 
and the mass. To all of these Calvin was opposed. 
He declared the Church to-be a separate and indepen- 
dent body, endowed with the power of legislation for 
itself, ana left to the civil magistrate little more than . 
the privilege of protecting the Church and providing 
for its wants. He maintained that the Church ought 
to be governed like the primitive Church, only by 
synods andpresbyteries, that is, by assemblies of ciders, 
coipposed both of clergy and lady ; and that among 
the clergy all are by the law of Christ equal in rank 
and authority. Hia religious discipline was severe, 
and excommunication was a civil sentence. In 
divinity, Calvin was an implicit follower of St. Augus- 
tine, and taught, with the great Latin father, the 
{doctrine of the absolute decrees. The leading doc- 
trines of Calvinism, as opposed to Arminiamsrn, and 
as explained and confirmed by the synod of Dorfc, are 
the five following : — 1. That God has chosen a certain 
number of the fallen race of man unto eternal glory 
before the foundation of the world, without the least 
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There are some who consider that they go too far. 
and these are known as Moderate Cjuvniistaj and 


foresight, of faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature, and that the rest of mankind 
be waft pleased to pass by and ordain to dishonour 
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and wrath for their sins. Predestination, however, ia 
held not to affect the agency or occountablencss of 
creatures, or as being to them any rule of conduct. 
On the contrary, they are supposed to act. as freely, 
and to be as much the proper subjects of calls, 
promises, and threatenings, as if no decree existed. — 
2, That though the death of Christ be a most perfect 
eocrifioe and satisfaction for sins, abundantly aullicient 
to expiate all those of the whole world ; and though on 
this ground the gospel is tube preached to all mankind 
Indiscriminately, yet it was the will of God, that 
Clriit, by the blood of the cross, should efficaciously 
Redeem those, and those only, who were from eternity 
elected to salvation, .and given to him by the Father. 

That all mankind are totally depraved iu con- 
•eottence of tho fall of Adam, who, being their 
'fi&BttaX head* bis sin involved the corruption of 
:...oS;y his posterity, which corruption renders them i 
fgaUe of themselves to do anything truly good, 
Olid- exposes them to his righteous displeasure, 
both in this world and in that which is to come.-- 
'' ; 'ir'3!hat;dl whom God has predestinated unto life ho ia 
pleaMdinhis appointed time effectually to call by hia 
word and spirit out of that state of sin and death in 
yrifleh they are by nature, to grace and salvation by 
Christ.^f>. That those whom God hath effectu- 
oSy culled and sanctified by his spirit, may fall par- 
a time, but shall Hover fall finally, from a 
^fciiecdgrm> 0 . .These toasts, however, are not held to 
0a- sam e extent by all who boar the name of Calvinists. 


whence it extended into Germany, Franco, tho United 
Provinces, and*Britain. In Germany the followers of 
Calvin constitute tho Reformed Church. In Franco, 
Calvinism was abolished by the revocation of the edict 
of Nau tea. In Holland it still continue* to be the 
prevailing religion. In England it was adopted and 
made the public rule of faith m the reign of Edward VI. ; 
but since the time of Elizabeth it has been on. tho 
decline, though latterly a revival has been taking place. 
In Scotland, Calvinism, a Reestablished by John ICnoJc, 
the disciple of Calvin, has been most enduring, and 
exists there in its Greatest purity. Generally, how- 
ever, the extreme doctrines of Calvin may be said to 
be rapidly losing ground, though Calvinism, *u It* 
milder form, ia the professed creed of Presbyterian*, 
Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Ac,, iu both the 
Old and the New world. 

Calx. (Sec Calcium.) 

Calycintiiack.*, kal-c-knn-thai'-ic-e, in Bot., the 
Catycauthut fam., a nat. ord, of dicotyledonous plants 
in the sub-class Caiyfiijloree. These are shrubby plants, 
greatly* resembling the Jionucea, but they differ in 
haring opposite leaves, which are always simple, 
entire, and cxstipulate; sepals and petals numerous 
and similar iu appearance ; st*men§ with authors ad- 
iiaie and turned outwards; and lastly in having con- 
volute cotyledons. There are but two genera, CWy- 
canthuM and Chimonantimi, the species of which are 
natives of Japan and North America. The fiowera 
have a peculiar aroinutic fragrance. The bark of C. 
floridug, the Carolina allspice, is sometimes used in the 
United States as & substitute for cinnamon-barb.- 

CALYCEttACHiK, kut-c-Me-rai'-te-e, in Hot., the Gafo- 
cera fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plant* in the 
sub-chias Cnrolliflora. They are exclusively native* of 
South America, and hold an intermediate position 
between IMpnatnai and Compositw ; being distin- 
guished from’ the former by their alternate leaves, by 
the absence of involucels to'tho individual floret* of tho 
capitula, by the vulvato estivation of the corolla, and 
by their monadelpUoua filaments and parti ally -united 
anthers ; from tho Composite, by tho anthers being 
only partially united, and by the peadukms albumi- 
nous seed, with superior radicle. The properties and 
uses of those herbs are unknown. 

Caltciflobse, kal-e nc-jlor'-r, in Bat., a sub-elaas of 
Dicotyledoneu, comprising plants with flowers having 
the following general characters ; — Calrx and corolla 
usually present, the petals of the latter being generally 
distinct, but sometimes connate (slightly connected); 
stamens perigynous (borne on the calyx, but free from 
the ovary), or else epigynoua (apparently Seated on 
the or arv). The Calycfflorce arc subdivided into JPeri- 
mfv*? anti JSpigyiut. In’ the first of these subdivisions, 
the calyx is free, or nearly so ; the stamens arc usually 
perigynous, and tho ovary is superior. Iu tho second, 
tho calyx is more or less adherent, and the ovary in* 
ferior. Professor Bentley describes fifty-otto oeiyci- 
floral orders; namely, — 

Sub-din. 1, Fmgysce. — Cdaatrlce® (t^ic Bnin dle-tree 
ord.), Stack housiaccse, Staphyleacese (the Bladder-nut 
ord.), VochyBiacese, Jthainnacenj (the Buckthorn ord)), 
Ariacjirdiacem (the Caahcw.nut ord.), SaJliiacew, Ooa- 
naracese, Amyridacese (the Myrrh and Frankincense 
ord,), Legununosa (the Bean ord.), Moringace®, Ro- 
sace ® (the Rose ord.), Calyeanthaoess, Lythrace®, 
Saxifragttceee, Uydrangeacese, Hcnsloriwce®) CttEOtii- 


bryaceae (tho Ice-plant ord,), Pasmfloraceas (the Pa*- 
sion -flower ord.), Maksmerbiac*®, Turn crane® , Fa* 
pavacese, ikngiaeegj. 

Sub-div, a, J?pif/ynaf. — Cocurbitace® (the Gourd or 
Cucumber ord.), Loasoeea?, HomaliaceiB, Caot&cnm 
(the Cactus ord,), Groasulariaee® (the Gooseberry or 
Currant ord.), Escalloniace®, Philadelphaoece (the 
Byringaord.), Mjrtaee® (tho Myrtle ord.), Lecythi- 
duee® ( the Brazil-nut orif), Oham»kixciaoe®, Barring* 
tournee®,. Bclvisiacc®, Melastomaee®, 

(the Evening-primrose ord.),H*W«^c#(tlm 












tailord.), Gombretaoe® (theMyrdbaiira or«U, Rbtzo- 
pfcoraoe® (the Mangrove aril.), Alangiaceat, Cornacet*, 
Hamamelidace© (the Witch.baeel ord.), Brimiecee, 
Umbellffer®, Araliaoe* (the Ivy ord.). 

OftKTX** 8, (Ot. kekalvmene, concealed), 

In GeoL, a gen. of trilobjtes, so ntmeg from the ob- 
scurity which long hung over the real nature of these 
fosiiil crustaceans. The genus belongs to the Silurian 
system, and is particularly well represented in the 
Ludlow rocks. It i§ distinguished by its ovate, con- 
vex, and deeply-trilobed shell or crust, which is occa- 
sionally found coiled up like the onitcus, or wood- 
louse. The most abundant species is 0. Blumenbachii , 
which has long been known as the Dudley locust. (See 
Tstlobitt?.) 

Caltx, (Or.), in Bot., the external enve- 

lope of the flower. It is composed of moditfcd leaves, 
called eepah, which are usually green. Within the 
whorl or sepals there is generally another whorl of 
leaves, called the corolla (which see), but sometimes 
the calyx is the only envelope of the parts of fructifi- 
cation* The calyx may either consist of a number of 
separate sepals, as iu the poppy, buttercup, and w all- 
flower, or these x«wt* may be more or less united, as 
in the fuchsia, melon, and tobacco. In the former 
case, the calyx is termed polyeepalontt or polyphgUous ; 
in the latter, monosepaloun or monophyllous , or, more 
correctly, gimo*cpalou$ or gtimophyllout. Sepals arc 
generally of a more or less' oval, elliptical, or oblong 
form, with the extremity either blunt or acute. In 
their direction they are erect, or pointed upwards ; 
covnieent, or turned inwards ; divergent or patulous, 
spreading outwards; or if their apices are turned 
downwards, rcflexed* When of the usual green colour, 
they are said to be foliaceous or herbaceous ; bufcVhen 
coloured, as in the fuchsia and tropwolum, petaloid. 
Whatever be its colour, the external envelope must be 
considered as the calyx. In describing apolyoepalous 
calyx, the number of parts is indicated by the prefix 
of a Greek numeral; thus a trisepalous calyx has three 
sepals, a pentwicpalou* calyx, five ; and so on. When 
the sepals arc of equal size and like form, and 
arranged in a symmetrical manner, the calyx is said 
to be regular; when thev are of different sixes and 
forms, it is irregular. In a monosepalous or gznno- 
Bepalous calyx,' the parts adhere in various ways. 
Thus the union may only take place near the base, as 
iu the pimpernel, when the calyx is said to be partite ; 
or it may extend to about the 'middle, as in the cen- 
taury, when it is cleft or figured ; or the joining may 
leave but a small portion of each sepal free, as iu the 
lychnis, so as to form a toothed calyx ; or the union 
may be complete, as in the chrysanthemum, in which 
case the calyx is termed entire. The number of par- 
titions, fissures, or teeth, is also indicated by Latin 
numerals, as in the terms quinque -partite (five-parted), 
qmnque-fid (five-cleft), and guinque -dentate (five- 
toothed), In a uumosepaloua calyx the part formed 
by the union of the sepsis is sometimes called the 
tube, the free portion the limb, and the orifice of the 
tube the throat. The tube of the calyx sometimes 
adheres, more or less, to the ovary, as in the iris, goose- 
berry, currant, and in all plants of the Composite 
Order. 'When such adhesion takes place, the calyx is 
fMtid to be adAereaf or sapmh**, because it appears to 
arise from the summit of the ovary. When there is 
no such adhesion, the ovary being quite distinct, as in 
the wallflower and buttercup, the calyx is described 
as free, wn-a4hcrent $ or inferior. Many other terms 
which are sometimes applied to the calyx ore explained 
under the heads Leaf, Couolla, and Flow kb. 

Cam, Jfcfto*, in M achinery, a plate with curved sides, 
fixed on a revolting shaft for converting a rota- 
tory motion into a rectilinear. For instance, in the 
ordinary tilt-hammer a cam is fixed on a shaft, and 
as it revolves, depresses the end of a lever, upon the 
other end of which is fixed the hammer-head. Cams 
are also called tappets and wipers. 

Camalboutuk, the name of .. 

religions order established by St. Romuald, a Bene- 
dksfctne monk, in the vale of Camaldoli, near Arezzo, 
in the Apennines, in 1018, mid afterwards continued 
by Alexander II. in 1073. They were originally her- 
xmi, living in separate cells; but as their wealth 
increased, they come to owneiate together in con vents. 
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They rapidly spread, and from If alyl 

into France, Germany, and Poland. w . _ 

whit© garment, and observe the 'mufan ' • : 
Benedictines ; but as an order they are now almas* 
extinct. - 

Camara. ITutkbg, ka-ma'-ra, a fhUe or wild • 
meg, obtained from the AerodieUditm Uacrnan*, a plant 
of the Laurel ord., growing in .Guiana. ffc if 
known as the Ackawa nutmeg by the natives, who 6M* 
pky it as a spice. 

Camabilla, kam-d-riV-la (8 p.. a little chamber, dim* 
of camara, a chamber) , is a word borrowed flrotU Bp) 
and employed in modern political language^ 
the influence of secret, and unaccredited co 
in matters of state or government. In Spain, Where 
the term was first used, this influence has had a most 
pernicious effect. Under Ferdinand VII, the name 
was applied to those flatterers by whom thMmOnarctii 
was mostly influenced, und who were generally men. 
without talent, and opposed to every kind of mom. 
The word was also much used in France during th» 
reign of Charles X. • : 

Camassia, ka-Mfa'-sc-a (from, qvavtatk, its native 
name ) , in Bot., a gen . of plantB belonging to the nat. ord. 
JAUaeeee. The species C. esc ulenta, a native of RTortl* 
America, has edible roots, which are used by the Bad 
Indiana under the name of quamaeh. They are also 
known as biscuit-roots. 

Camayku, Mm'-a-yu . — A paint mg *executed in difibp* 
ent shades of one colour is said to be en comayeu. Thi* •*• 
term may be applied to drawings in sepia and Indian 
ink, and even to those in chalk and pencil. It is syno- 
nymous with Hie expression “ monochrome ; w but ifc 
was also originally applied to paintings in which Anonr; 
than one colour appeared, although one particular 
tint prevailed, and almost concealed the others . 

Cambeb, foirn'-ber, a term used in Carpentry to denotw 
the convexity in the middle of a beam to prevent tt* 
becoming bent by its own weight, or the weight it haa 
to sustain. Camber dip is a piece of wood curved 
differently on each side, for drowi«i£ the upper a®d 
uuder lines of straight brick arches. 

Cambio, W-k-o (Lat., I change), is a term i 
times used in the. mercantile phraseology of vs 
count ries, particularly of Holland, in ihe sense of ex- 
change. 

Cambist, Icam'-biet (I tab cawlista,, a banker, money- 
changer) , is a t erm applied to one who exchanges foreign 
money, or deals in foreign notes or bills of exchange* 
It is also applied to a book iu which the weights, 
measures, ana moneys of different countries arc con- 
verted into those of one particular place ; as, Kelly'* 

“ Universal Cambist.” 

Cambium, hant'-be-um (Lat. cambio,! change) , in Bot., 
a layer of vitally active cells placed on the outside ox 
each an mud zone of wood in an exogenous stem. It is 
from this that the new layers of wood and liber ar© 
formed. The cells of which it is composed are of * 
very delicate nature, each consisting of a thin waU of 
cellulose, within which are situate a primordial utricle, 
a nucleus, and abundance of protoplasm. (#e<* Ckm*.) 
The cambium-layer is dormant during the winter, at 
which time the bark is firmly attached to the wood 
beneath; hut in spring it is in full activity, being 
charged with the elaborated sap of the plant ; am (heat 
the bark may be separated from the wood beneath* 
At all seasons, however, the bark and the wood are 
orgauically connected, and can only bo separated bf 
rupturing tho delicate cells of tho cambium -layer. 

Gamboge, improperly Gamboge, kSm-boq?, a gum 


pigment, and also occasionally in medicine. It acts, 
when swallowed, as a powerful drastic purgative. A 
specimen of Siam camboge, analyzed by X)r. Ohnstiso®* 
contained 74 per cent, of resin and 23 per cent, of ara* 
bin, thereat being moisture. Its use »« * measem© 
must be carefully regulated, as the slightest overdos© 
causes violent purgatiou and vomiting, it is saaatq 
form a considerable portion of a certain quack mottl- 
cine aold by a self-constituted “ College. . . 

Cambrian Rocks, if m'-bre-an, 
pliod by Professor Sedgwick to ibo lowest toeai- 
lferous rocks, on account, of their extensive develop- 





8Mdt in North Wales, anciently called Cambric*. Ao» 
cording to the oiaawfleatiou Qf the government geolo- 
gical surveyors, the ternvis at present limited to a 
aeries of sandstones, gritstones, cud slates, which 
underlie the Silurian Inogular strata. {See Sim ibias 
&*«***,) , 

Caj nntto, Jcaim'-brik, a fine linen fabric, first made 
at ttambray ; hence its name. It bears the same 
relation tb linen that muslin does to calico. Scotoh 
cambric is made of bard-twisted gotten . The French 
material batiste, no much used for printing, is a cotton 
earn bri o. ■ ; ' 

•' -^CaximqqOGB MAjriJ8CBn>T. {See Bbzjb Codex.) 

CaatBEiDGE, UwivKRsiTT o v, kaim'-brij, one of the 
fWo highest educational institutions of England, is 
• eltu&ted in the town of Cambridge, from which it takes 
A&'&Mpe.- Its early history is involved in much ob- 


v Cambridge, UalMMlty of' 


two of the tuoTenore, end foor other mernben of the 
senate, are elected by the persomi whose namee are ;«w» 
the electoral roll, and they all hold office for tour years. 
All public business most be approved of by thecouneil 


" \eedrW,. but it Beems to have originated in certain 
",'fiia|ibo& established here about the 7th century. Ed- 
siard the Elder, son of Alfred, is said to have erected, 
atiiis own expense, halls for the students and chairs 
And seats for the doctors, at the same time appointing 
teachers and adopting other necessary measures for 
the success of the institution. Some, however, main- 
tain that a regular system of education was not intro- 
duced till 1100, when Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, having 
Wnt some learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
and the other sciences, to lus manor of Cot ten ham, 
pear Cambridge, they went daily into that town, 
Where, in a hired born, they gave lectures in the 
sciences, which were attended by a large concourse 
bf students. The earliest charter known to have been 
granted to the university ic that of 15 Henry III. 
* (1229). At this time, the students lodged in the houses 
of the citizens, and the extravagant demands for rent 
gave rise to numerous disputes between the scholars 
and townsmen; and hence the king ordained that 
taxon be appointed, namely, two masters and two 
respectable and lawful men of the town, to fix the 
rent to bo paid by the students for lodgings at a 
reasonable rate. Afterwards, hostels or bulla began 
to be established, where the students lived at their own 
charges, under the superintendence of principals, who 
wore responsible to the chancellor for the conduct of 
their pupils. The first endowed college was that of 
fit. Peter, founded in 1257 ; and, as the colleges began 
to increase, the hostels disappeared. Of the other col- 
leges, five were incorporated during, the 14th century, 
fetor in the 15th, six in the 16th, and one, Downing 
College , in 1800. All of these colleges are maintained 
by the endowments of their several lounders and bene- 
factors. The university obtained its first formal charter 
of privileges from Edward I. in 1291, and subsequent 
charters, with various privileges, were granted by Ed- 
ward II., Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV. 


charters, with various privileges, were granted by Ed- 
ward II., Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV. 
Additional privileges were conferred upon i t by H enry V., 
Edward IV., Henry VII., llenry VIII., and Queen 
Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign. By act of 
pariiament, 13 Eliz. c. 29 (1570), all preceding 'grants, 
from Henry III. downwards, were confirmed, and the 
University was declared to be incorporated by the name 
Of * 4 the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
W In 1614, James I. conferred 

upon it the right of sending two members to the House 
Commons. The present- university statutes were 
Octufirmed by Queen Victoria, by order in council, 
ifilsati July, 18o6. The university “is a union of seven- 
teen colleges or societies, devoted to the study of 
learning and knowledge, and lor the better service of 
. thc ohurch and state." Each college is a body cor- 
porate, bound by its own statutes, hut is likewise con- 
trolled by the paramount laws of the university. Each 
v. .tofftoe seventeen colleges or departments in this literary 
republic furnishes members both for the executive and 
Jfigtodativc branch of its government. All persons who 
•re masters of arte or law, or doctors in one or other 
three faculties, viz. divinity, law, and physio, 
having their names upon the university register, have 
f vofces iu this assembly or senate. Their meetings are 
boldifi the aenate-feoqse. The council of the senate, 

; established by 19 & 20 Viet. c. 88, consists of the chan. 
Stftlpiy tice<-c)ia»cellor, four heads of colleges, four 
professors of the university, ami eight other members 
of the senate, chosen from the electoral roll published 
: • Two of the heads of colleges, 
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before it can be brought before the senate. A far day* 
before the beginning of each term, the vice-olmncellar 
publishes a list of the several days on which a congre- 
gation or assembly of the senate will be held for trans- 
acting university business. These fixed days occur about 
once a fortnight j but, in esse of emergency, the vies* 
chancellor may summon a congregation foe the dtr- 
patch of extraordinary business, three daw 'notice of 
Buch meeting being previously given. The principal 
officers intrusted with the executive are the chancellor, 
high steward, vice-chancellor, commissary, and asses- 
sor. The chancellor is the head of the whole university, 
and presides over all oases relating to that body. 
In him is vested the sole executive authority within 
the precincts, except in matters of mayhem aud felony. 
The office is tenable for two years, or for such longer 
period as the tacit consent of the university may 
choose to allow. The high steward has special power 
to take the trial of scholars impeached of felony 
within the limits of the university, and to hold and 
keep a list according to the established charter and 
custom. The vice-chcncellor is elected annually on 
the 4th November ty the senate, and his office em- 
braces, in the absence of the chancellor, the execution 
of liis powers, and the government of the university, 
according to her statutes. The commissary is an officer 
under the chancellor, and appointed by him, who 
holds a court of record for all privileged persons and 
scholars under the degree of M.A. The assessor is 
an officer specially appointed to assist the vice- 
chancellor iu his court. The sex viri hold office for 
two years, and their business is to bear and adjudicate, 
together with the vice-chancellor, fill accusations against 
members not in statu pupillari for offences against the 
statutes or ordinances of the university. They may 
punish by deprivation or suspension of degrees, but 
there is liberty of appeal f rom their decision to the 
senate. The public orator is the voice of the senate 
upon all public occasions. The two proctors, who 
must be masters of art or law of at least three years* 
standing, or bachelors of divinity, are elected annually, 
and their especial duty is to attend to the discipline 
and behaviour of all persons in statu pnpilluri, and 
to search houses of ill fame. The registrar# sees to 
the due form of the “ graces,'* and registers them ha 
the university records. The two moderators super- 
intend the examinations of the candidates for honours 
in the mathematical tripds. Two pro-proctors are 
appointed to aid the proctors. The three esquire bedells 
attend the vice chancellor, whom they precede with 
their silver rnuces upon all public occasions and solem- 
nities, and summon to the chancellor’s court all mem- 
bers of the senate. The two members qf parliament 
arc chosen by the collective body of the senate. The 
professors are paid some from the university cheat, 
others by her Majesty’s government, or from estates left 
for that purpose. The annual income of the univer- 
sity is derived from various sources, the principal of 
which are the following i — the rectory of BurweUanda 
farm at Barton, producing about £1,000 per annum; 
the fees at matriculation and for degrees, and the 
profits of the university press, iu all probably 
amounting to between £5, ()00 and £6,000. The funds 
are managed by the vice-chancellor, or by specific 
trustees, and the accounts are examined annually by 
three auditors, appointed by the senate. The isms of 
the university are three, — Michaelmas, or October 
term, from the 1st October to the 16th December $ 
Lent, or January term, from the 13th January to the 
Friday before Polra-Sunday j and the Easter, or 
Midsummer term, from the Friday after Esster-day 
to the Friday after Commencement-day, which f» 
always the last Tuesday but one of June. There sire 
four classes of students:— I. KobUmen and fellow 
commoner*, who are generally the younger son* of the 
nobility, or young men of fortune j and ere so called 
from having the privilege of dining at the f»Uo*rff 
table.— 2. Scholars , who are generally foundation. 
members of their respeetnre colleges, elected br direct 
examination, or otherwise, from the most promising 
and distinguished of the students, and who my## 
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various advantages; as h*vi»£tfaerr rooms and com- 
mon* free, or other attowanees.*^ Pen*wn*r» t who 
fdriJi the grwat body of ’the students, paying for 
thdr room* and commons, and In general enjoying 
U6 pecuniary advantage#.-— 4. Sizar*, who are gene- 
ratty students of limited mean#, and %ho usually hav£ 
theft commons free, and receive various emoluments, 
and are ho longer required to perform the menial 
Offices that they once were. A student is admitted on 
the boards of a oollege, either by a personal examina- 
tion, or through a recommendatory certificate signed 
by a master or arts of the university. If the certifi- 
cate be deemed satisfactory, the name is at once 
entered on the college boards, and the student usually 
comes into residence at the October term following, 
When the academical year begins. During the first 
year of his course the undergraduate is a fretkmnni 
during the second njttnior toph; and during the third 
a senior *oph . The first university examination, tech- 
nically termed the ** previous," or ** lit tie go," takes 
place in the Lent term of the second year of the 
Student's course, and a certificate of having passed this 
examination is indispensable to taking a degree. The 
subjects of examination are one of the four Gospels in 
the original Greek, Paley’s "Evidences of Christianity," 
one or the Greek and "one of the Latin classics, the 
Elements of ‘Euclid, books i. ii. iii., and arithmetic. 
After the examination, the students are arranged in 
two classes,— those who have passed with credit and 
those who have simply passed. Itejected candidates 
must, attend the next year’s examination. Additional 
Subjects of examination in mathematics are prescribed 
for those students who intend to be candidates for 
honours in mathematics, classics, or the natprul or 
moral sciences ; and no student is admitted to era mi na- 
tion as a candidate for such honours who has not satis- 
factorily passed this additional examination. Every 
student must have completed nine terms’ residence 
during two-thirds of each term, before ho can take his 
B.A. The examination for 33. A. is termed the “ great 
.go/' and the candidates are called qur*Honi*t». The 
examination of questionists who are not candidates 
for honours embraces the following subjects : — the 
Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, one of the 
Greek and one of the Latin classics, history of the 
English Reformation, the first four and part of the 
sixth book of Euclid, together with such parts of alge- 
bra, mechanics, and hydrostatics as are prescribed by 
the schedule. The examination of candidates for ma- 
thematical honours, technically termed the "mathe- 
matical tripos," is confined to pure and mixed 
mathematics. It commences every year on the Tues- 
day after the 30th of December, or at the end of the 
tenth term. At the close of the examination the names 
of those who have most distinguished themselves arc 
Classed in three divisions ; viz., vrangiera, armor op timet, 
and junior optimet, which constitute the tripos, or three 
orders of honour. The highest of all is the senior 
wrangler for the year. " the greatest of English aca- 
demical honours." The examination of those students 
who contend for honours in t he classical tripos com- 
mences on the fourth Monday after the last Satur- 
day of January in each year. The examination 
- consists of translations from English into Greek and 
Latin prose and verse; Translations from the best 
Greek and Latin authors into English, and questions 
on ancient history. The names of those who pass this 
examination with credit are arranged in a tripos, and 
distinguished as first, second, and third class. Two 
Hew triposes have recently been established for the 
inora.1 and the natural sciences. The subjects for 
examination in the former of these, are moral and 
mental philosophy and logic, or history and political 
philosophy , pohti ?al economy and jurisprudence; the 
subjects for examination in the latter, are chemistry, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, and zoology, with com- 
parative anatomy and physiology. No student is to 
be admitted to these examinations (excepting candi- 
dates for drgtem jure natalinm) who baa not passed 
the examination in the additional mathematical sub- 
ject* of the "previous examination;’' and all who 
pass With credit the examination for either of these 
triposes are entitled to admission to the degree of 
B.A. A B.A- may be admitted ad incipiendum in 
iri&K* at any tine after three years from the cotnplo- 
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tioa of his bachelor's degree ? ' thw 
year becoming complete M.A/-by ;hriiatic»y?db 
"commencement-day." - By the 
degrees may be conferred 'without residence or hxaiui* 
nations on persons of certain rank bri;Aijn$jgp# 
bishops, privy councillors, noblemen, Ac. An Nt.A- 
rauat be of at least seven years* staadilri' bc^i^'lia 
can be admitted to the ’'degree, .of 
degree the requisite exercises are one iT adt >, :;t^l| 
an English Bcrmon. A D.D. must be ft 


to have passed the previous examination. The subjects 
of examination arc portions of the Roman civil 
the constitutional and general law of England, inter- 
national law, and general jurisprudence. The name* 
of those students who pass this examination with credit 
are arranged in three classes of honour. An L.B. maj?' 
take the degree of M L. by incepting, as in arts, at any: 
time after the completion of three years from bis J,U« 
angura tion . An L.M . of five years’ standing litay pr<>* 
coed to the degree of LL.D. after keeping an act. A 
student, before he can become an M.B., must bay© 
resided nine terms, and have passed the ptevlojlis ex- 
amination. Five years of medical study are required 
of candidates for this degree, except inthecaseaf 
students who have graduat ed as B^A.* when four years 
is deemed sufficient. There are two examinations, tbs 
first of which may be passed by the student after three 
years of medical study ; the second, on the completion 
of his course. The subjects of the first examination 
are chemistry, botany, comparative and human 
tomy and physiology, materia rnedica, and pharmacy 
and pathology ; of the second examination, pathology 
and the practice of physic, clinical medicine, medical 
jurisprudence, and the medical treatment of surgical 
and obstetrical diseases. All persons proceeding to 
the degree of M.D. arc required to produce certificate* 
of having been engaged in medical study during five 
years. The university also confers degrees of bacneipfr 
and doctor of music, the conditions for either of 
are the same ; namely, that the candidate be a inember 
of some college, and that he sat isfy the professor of 
music as to his proficiency in the art, more especially 
by composing a solemn piece of music, to be performed 
at the appointment of the vice-chancellor, before the 
university. Besides the honour of occupying a 
place on the tripos list, the university- holds out to 
the ambitions student stimulants to exertion, in the 
prizes which are annually submitted for competition. 
The principal of these are the Smith prizes, the chan- 
cellor's medals, and the university scholarships* The 
number of fellowships is 430, varying in value from 
£100 to £300 ; while some of the senior fellowships 
are of the value of £500 or more. For further in* 
formation on matters connected with the university, 
we must refer to the Cambridge University Calendar* 
The following is a list of the colleges, with the dabs 
of their foundation, and number of members in 1879. 
A particular notice of each college will be found under 
its alphabetical bead - 


CoLUK.ES. 

Founded. 

Memtmn 
nt the 
Senate. ■ 

Under* 

graduates. 

Trinity 

..... 1546 

1,910 * 

549 

Kt. John’s 

mi 

1,012 

361 

Cams 

1348 

338 

113 

Corpus Christi ., 

1351 

229 

141 

Emmanuel 

1584 

294 

88 

Christ’s 

1505 

258 

94 ■ 

Trinity Hall 

mo 

138 

114 

Jesus 

..... 3406 

147 

104 

Clare 

1326 

105 

70 

Queen’s 

.... 1448 

165 

51 

St. Peter’s........ 

.... 1257 

153 

59 

Magdalene 

.... 1519 

130 

59 

8t. Catharine’s., 

.... 1473 

121 

42 

Sidney 

.... 1598 

83 

57 

Pembroke.,..;... 

... 1347 

91 

44 

King’s.,.,..,...*,.. 

.... 1441 

120 

23 

Downing ........ 


SO 

33 

Total .. 


6^00 



ymmm 


The average annual expcmmmcurred by the student I 
at one of the colleges is thus estimated, aud the diffier- 
«UC® ia ml amok at any of the other colleges 


.p. £. ,. a. 

18 0 0 

Jtooms. xent .. 10 0 0 

Attendance, assessed taxes, &c. 6 5 0 

Cbaja...,,... 3 10 0 

Dolleg© payments 5 7 4 

Odst of liViBjf 20 12 6 

Laundress 5 8 0 




low or five thousand years ago, At what remote 
period the camel roamed at large, wM and free, is 
uncertain, The earliest writers suite scarce mention 
of •• wild camels ; M and when they do to, it is not at aft 


Mm' -el (liftt. cnmelus ). — Of this gen. of raftra- 
taiferoua ruminants there arc two species, — 1. the 
ootmmon camel ( Camelu * bactriamw ) ; 2. the Arabian 
oemd, or Dromedary (Cametm Drontedariu*). The 
principally distinguished by its Lumps being 
two in number, whilst the dromedary has but; a single 
hump. The latter species is distributed over an im- 
mense extent of country, being found iu Arabia, Persia, 
Southern Tartary, Egypt, India, and the Cauary 
Islands. The common camel is notnearlr so abundant, 
and its geographical range much more 'limited. It is 
principally found north of the Taurus and the Himalaya 
Mountains. The structure of the camel is beautifully 
adapted to its various uses, and presents one of the 
most splendid pieces of nature's mechanism. Its per- 
aonat appearance is anything but fascinating, and, 
certainly, it would be more attractive on the score of 
cariosity than admiration. Practically , however, the 
caxhel affords a good illustration of the truth of a 
certain old proverb, implying that good looks are not 
alt&ayt a proof of utility. The camel is distinguished 
from aU other ruminants, except the llama, by having 
incisor teeth. The upper jaw contains sixteen teeth, — 
two incisors, two canines, and twelve molars ; the lower 
jaw, six incisors, two canines, and ten molars— eighteen 
is all. Tho upper lip is swollen and divided, the nos- 
trils slit obliquely , the neck elongated, the head long, 
the eyes very prominent, and the ears somewhat small. 
The legs of the camel are long, weak-looking members, 
terminating with two hoofs or toes, padded with soft 
cushions uuderueatb, which enable the animal to walk 
aecarcly On the soft sands of the desert. The stomach 
of the camel is a curious construction, and enables the 
** Ship of the desert” to carry a supply of water where- 
with it may refresh itself on its terribly long and tire- 
tome journeys over immense tracts of parched and 
sandy desert,’ where, for days and weeks sometimes, 
oot a drop of water ia attainable. The hump is com- 
posed of gelatinous fat, which, by re-absorption, 
furnishes the animal with sustenance When the nature 
country, or any other unfortunate contingency, 
deprives it of a supply of food. Stored thus by the 
wise arrangement of Providence, with water and food, 

■i the animal may traverse in safety the most unproduc- 
tive and arid country. Sowell is the nature of the 
bump understood in the East, that the condition of 
the animal is judged of, aud its improvement after a 
long journey measured by it. It is not uncommon to 
*a« camels come in after long and painful journeys 
with almost straight backs, the hump having almostl 
entirely disappeared. The services of the camel to the 
wandering tribes of Arabs, aud other inhabitants of 
v : 8£b4 Bast, cannot be too highly appreciated, or, indeed, 
Understood, by the people of civilized nations. The 
■'; ; Ui8l»l-io!lKl of a caravan-camel is about five hundred- 
weight; but, on extraordinary occasions, a strong 
camel will carry a thousand pounds ! It will travel 
eight or nine miles an hour. The usual travelling 
apeed of a caravan is eighteen miles a day. The only 
part of Europe in which this animal is found is at 
V.'!jpJ§fl^ih Toscany, The date of the introduction of tho 
camel into Europe is unknown. The usefulness of the 
camel as a beast of burden was not unknown to tho 
ancients. In the Scriptures we frequently find allu- 
Awm* to the camel; the three thousand of these animals 
t gmg to Job forming a considerable portion of his 
property. In tho book of Genesis there are several 
pertinent noticee of the came" which, even according 
to Jewish chronology, would at least prove that this 
animal was a domesticated and useful servant of man 
, 1 4io 


are all very similar. The Hebrew name is Gtumal ; it 
in tho Djemal of the Arabs ; Camelo of this Italian* ; 
in France, Chameau ; in Germany, Kamel. 

Cakbl (Fr. chameau), in Mar., a machine, chiefly 
used in Holland and ltuftsia, for raising and carrying 
ships over any bars or banks that may obstruct the 
passage of a river. It was invented hy Bakfcer, * 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, in the year 1888 or 18Wh 
A camel is composed of two parts, the outsides of 
which are perpendicular, aud the insides concave, 
shaped so as to embrace the hull of a ship on both 
sides. Each part has a small cabin, with sixteen 
pumps, ten plugs, and twenty men. They have on 
deck also a large number of horizontal windlasses, 
from which ropes are fastened round the ship's holt 
When they arc used, the plugs are opened, and the 
water admitted until the camel sinks with the ship ; 
all the ropes are then marie loose, and the vessel is 
allowed to float between the two sides of tlte-machine; 
oa the ropes being tightened and the Water pumped 
out, the camel rises, lifting the ship with it : both am 
then towed over the bar. This machine can raise a 
ship eleven feet, or, in other words, make her draw 
eleven feet less water. Beckmann, in his “ History of 
Inventions,” states that tho Dutch first contrived to 
carry their numerous fleet over the sands of tho 
Zimler Zee by means of large empty chests fastened 
to the bottom of each ship ; and that this contrivance 
gave rise to the invention of the camel. 

Camel's HatK is an article of commerce in the 
East, where it is much used for other purposes than 
those to which in other countries it, is applied. The 
rough fabrics of the middle ages, called camelimm and 
ramelUutu, were woven of this material ; and, during 
our own time, the Arabs make of it stuff* for earpetaj 
tents, aud wearing apparel. The Persians also apply 
it to similar purposes. The French manufacture bats 
from it. The line hair from which artists’ pencils are 
made is imported from Smyrna, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople, but it really comes from Persia. It is of 
three qualities — black, red, and grey, of which the 
best is the black. The gr^y is worth only half as 
much us the red. 

C amelina, kd-me-H'-ndy in Bol., the Gold-of- 
pleasure, a gem of cruciferous plan t*. C. fat'ula is 
sometimes found growing in fields of corn and flux in 
Britain. C. saliva, which is a common field-plant in 
France, has seeds containing much fixed oil. 

Camkuja, kiUmel'-li-S (iu honour of George Joseph 
Cornelius, a traveller in Asia), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. 7Wtuttr‘rmiatieee > natives of 
Chino, Japan, and the north of India, and extensively 
cultivated as greenhouse-shrubs throughout Europe 
and the States of America. The species C. japonic*, 
which, as its name indicates, is a native of Japan, has 
received great attention from the florists of that! 
country and of China from time immemorial. It ha* 
shining leaves, ovate elliptical, almost acuminate, and 
serrate ; flowers without stalks, generally solitary, 
large, and rose-like. In it*- wild state the flowers are 
red; and the red single camellia is much prized by 
gardeners as a stock on which to graft the fine double 
varieties which have been developed by cultivation. 
Some of these varieties are of Chinese or Japanese 
origin ; others have been raised in Britain, continental 
Europe, and America. Their colours are various, 
and the varieties differ muoh in the form aud position 
of the petals. Camellias flower iu the autumn, winter, 
and spring. They are propagated by cuttings ond^ by 
layers, or, when the finest varieties are dealt with, 
by graft ing and inarching. The single camellia is often 
propagated by seed, and in this way thc finest stocks 
for grafting are produced. Of the other specioscttlti- 
vated, the most nardy, and one Of the most beautiful, 
is C. reticulata. From title and €. japonim many 
splendid hybrids bare bfcen produced, The seeds of 
C. oleifertt, which is extensively cultivated in China* 
yield by expression an excellent load of salad-oil. Ct 
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*twtnqua has fr«uwwit flower*, Mfowh *** m& p b« 
used mi some parte of China for flavouring tes*. 

OATtBttucs*, (See Txw»t»mmjkO*x.) 

Camelopard, fa !U».el'-&-pard (XM. etmelu*. camel, 
pardaUe, panther).— This graceful giant was, till within 
the last century, not only lit tie known in this country, 
but it# very existence wo* doubted ; and to marvel, when 
*“* ’ ■ nrtions are considered. “Who can 


t the incredibility of the people P * I hare seen 

il * uii) tW trAmUnr. * wii 


IMS animal/ said the traveller, ‘with the skin of 
leopard, the head of a deer, a neek pliant and grace- 
ful as the swan’s, so tall that three tall men, mounted on 
each other’s shoulders, could no more than touch its 
forehead, and vet so gentle and timid withal, that the 
merest cur barking at its heels would put i t to its utmost 
speed, which exceeds that of the hare or greyhound/** 
—{Wild Sports of the World.) These, moreover, are 

not all the wonders connected with the animal in 
question. What the elephant's proboscis is to it, as 
regards a grasper and a f eeler, so is the camelopard's 
tongue to it, Its oblique and narrow nostrils are 
protected by a curious fringe of bristles, which it can 
at pleasure draw together, to the exclusion of the fine 
sand that the suffocating storms of the desert raise 
in clouds. Its full and lustrous eyes are so wonder- 
fully appointed, that, without moving its head, it can 
see beftmd, before, above; and thus defy the stealthy 
approach of its enemies. The legs of the camelopard 
have a curious, not to say awkward appearance. The 
first impression one receives on regarding them, is 
that the hind ones are shorter than the loro. This is, 
however, illusory, and probably arises from the fact 
of the animal’s neek stretching in a line with its back. 
In running, the hind legs are lifted alternately with 
the fore, and are carried outside and far beyond them, 
while the long tail, tufted at the end like that of the 
buffalo, is curled above the back, and swings pendulum- 
fashion exactly as the neck moves. From forehead to 
forehoof the full-grown buck measures eighteen feet, 
while the female, which is more slender than the 
male, measures about three feet less in height. Hun- 
ters describe the ilesh of the camelopard ns being 
slightly scented with the perfume of the mokaahi and 
other flowering shrubs on which it feeds. Gordon 
Gumming, however, makes mention of a still more 
extraordinary circumstance, — that the living body of 
the animal emits a delicious perfume. “No pen, or 
words, convey to a sportsman what it is to riac into 
the midst of a troop of giraffes. They emit a powerful 
perfume, which, in the chase, comes hot on the face, 
reminding one of the smell of a hive of heather-honey 
in September.'*— (Gumming, Five Tears in 8 hmtfaem 
Africa . ) They congregate in herds of from twelve to 
twenty ; though at times as many as thirty, and even 
forty, have been seen in company. 

Camko, Mm'-e-o (Ital. cammeo). — When gems are cut 
in relief, they are called cameos ; but the term is gene- 
rally given to small sculptures executed on those pre- 
cious stones which have two layers of different colours. 
The exterior of these layers forms the relief, and the 
interior the background. Imitation cameos arc also 
made from shells, some of which are exquisite works of 
art. The shells generally employed are the bull’s- 
mouth, which give a pinkish-white relief, with an 
underlayer of red, resembling the Bardouyx. The 
black-helmet gives a dark onyx ground, 'and the 
qucen's-conch a deep pink. As these shells hare 
three layers of colour, the tints required for the dif- 
ferent figures anil representations can be toned and 
modified. Cameos are also made of artificial sub- 
stances; 9 and glass was employed for this purpose by 
the ancients. The origin, however, of cutting cameos 
in precious atone* is very remote. The art is supposed 
to have bad its ii*e in Asia: it was practised in 
Babylon, and was transferred thence into Egypt by 
the Phoenicians. It was then carried on by the Greeks 
and Komaosi who brought it to great perfection. After 
the age of Praxiteles, the art of cameo-cutting became 
very popular in Greece. They wore not only used for 
ornaments of dross ? but were set in goblets, vases, 
lamps, 4c- Antiquarians have not decided as to whet her 
tl«> gems commonly called Etruscan are Greek. Some 
drinking-cups at that time wejp made out of a single 
atone, the outer aurfaoe forming one cameo. The 
J *~" g* cameo, now in St. Petersburg, is said to he 
411 


the finest specimen of the antique cameo toe 
U represents two heads, supposed to be t*" 
emyatwl Kurydioe. A cameo, represents 
Psyche, in the Marlborough collection, is a 
finest in England . The Portland vase lit the 1. _ 

Museum is oue of the most beautiful specimens of tl* 
ancient glass cameo. The manufacture of shellcatneo* 
is very reoent. It originated in Rome in 1904, eJtdtttp 
to the year 1840, was almost entirely confined to Xfcdy* 
A large number of cameos are now made hc Panet 
they are set as brooches, pins, 4c., and much worn *# 
ornaments. 

Camer aXiIstics, helm 1 ~e-riU-is' -tiles (Ited. » 

chamber), is a term sometimes employed to 
the science of public finance, or that branch of pobtioal 
economy which comprises the means of ratting and 
disposing of the public revenue. . ^ 

Camera Lucida, kiim'-e-rd too'-se-dd {Lai-, light 
chamber), an optical instrument intended to facilitate 
the perspective delineation of objects, invented by Dr, . 
Wollaston iu 1807. In its original form, the camera 
consists of a four-sidod prism of glass, eat in ft brash* 
frame, which is supported by an upright rod six OT 
eight inches long, having at its lower end a screw*- 
clamp for fixing it to the edge of a table. The upper 
face of the prism, which is placed horiaernfafiy, and 
that directed towards the object to be delineated, 
form a right angle, and the other two faces form *B» 
obtuse anglo of 135°. The rays fron^ the object, faj&hg 
nearly perpendicularly on the first surface, enter the 
prism, ana are totally reflected by the lower and banlr . 
surfaces to the eye, so that the object appears in 
tbo direction of the drawing-board, or table, placed 
beneath the instrument. The eye is placed at the 
edge of the prism, so that the rays from the drawing* 
pencil and paper may enter the pnptt together 
with the reflecled rays from the object. In thS* 
way the draughtsman obtains a faint image of the 
object on the proper, and if he be skilled in the use of 
the instrument, he may trace the outline of the object 
with extraordinary fidelity. A plate of metal, With 
a small aperture as an oye-holc, is placed at the edge 
of the prism under the eye, so that the reflected 
rays and those from tho sketching-point form only 
very small pencils. By thus cutting off tbo none- . 
cesaary rays, tho difficulty of using the instrument 
is greatly diminished, for the eye is kept to one point. 
There are various improvements and modification* 
of the camera lucida, the best of which is that 
contrived by Signor Amici of Modena, in which ft 
triangular prism is combined with a plate of glaaa 
having parallel surfaces. The camera lucida has been 
most successfully employed iu delineating the forms of 
wonder and beauty revealed by the microscope, Tbo 
instrument used for this purpose resembles that com- 
monly applied to landscape-drawing, but is provided 
with a fitting, which adapts it to the eye-piece of tile 
microscope. The steel disc of Sommoring is used 
by many microscopic draughtsmen instead of tho 
camera. " This contrivance is a little disc of polished 
steel, placed at an angle of 45° with the eye-piaee, 
so os to receive the magnified image of the object; 
and reflect it upwards upon the retina of the observer. 
The di«c is smaller than the apertur# of the pupil* 
and the draw ing-pencil can at the same time be teen 
very well as it traces the image apparently thrown 
down on the paper beneath. When either the camera 
or steel disc is used, the body of the microBcqpe 
must, if possible, be placed horizontally. 

Camera Qbscuba, htm'-e-rd obs-fau'-rS (L&t., dark 
chamber), an optical instrument for producing upon a 
screen the image of a field of view* more or loss ertenaive. 
It was invented by Baptista Porta in the 16th century. I* 
has long been known as a familiar toy, in which form it 
consists of a rectangular box, furnished at one end with 
a convex lens, having a focal length equal to the length 
and depth or the box. Opposite thelens is plsced a plane 
mirror inclined at an angle of 45°, which throws tho 
image of any object to which the lens may be directed 
on a plate of ground glass at the top ot the box. Tnj 
image thus formed may be traced on the rough ®urf»M> 
of the glass by a black-lead pencil. Theglass isshiwod 
from the external light bn a hinged lid h , AV1 "f 
w ings. Since the discovery of photography , the camera 
has become an important scientific mstrimient, W«w» 
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received ft number of iamrovements. Tha more sm- 
peasant modiflcaiioasof the photographicCamera are 
deteribed rnai^a^ of this work, with the opera- 
tions connected with them. (See Photography.) 

: C amerlin 00, JhJm'-er-i*V-£o ( L*t . earner linpue ), sig- 
nified, originaUy, according to Du Cange, the treasurer 
of a pope or emperor, or one who hod the management 
of the public finance. Now the term is only applied to 
x^r^nid who ranks next to the pone, and is at the 
head of financial matters add justice in the Papal do* 
minions. When the Holy See ia vacant, the Cardinal 
Otufieriliigb issues the public edicts, and exercises all 
*he cd&^prerogativca of sovereignty. 

CAJacBOinANS, k&m-c-ro'-ne-dn*, a name popularly 
^veh tO.a relt^P'as sect in Scotland, after one Richard 
' Who fell a martyr to the cause of religious 

liberty in 1680. The body themselveB, however, reject 
designation of Cameronians, as they maintain that 
th^ptineiples date long anterior to that time, and huve 
adopted the title of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

i Charles II., after his restoration, attempted to es- 
'tablish episcopacy in Scotland, many of the inhabitants 
Of that oountrp held that he had broken faith with the 
nation, and had forfeited all claim to their obedience. 
Borne of the more prominent of these were persecuted 
and imprisoned, and not a lew of them suffered mar* 
tyrdom. Diehard Cameron and about twenty others 
publicly issued a declaration at Sanquhar, and affixed 
it to the market cross, as a protest against the king and 
Ids government. Some weeks afterwards, the party 
was Surprised by a vastly superior force in Airdsmoss, 
on the confines of the counties of Ayr and Dumfries. 
After a brave light, Cameron and his brother were 
slain, and sixteen others were taken prisoners, and soon 
alter perished on the scaffold. Their principles, how* 
ever, continued to gain ground, and in lflSi they or- 
ganised themselves into various societies, maintaining 
dime correspondence with each other. They still con- 
tinued the objects of the most; ruthless persecution. 
They were proscribed and hunted like wild beasts by 
the government, no respect being shown to cither age 
or eex, while numbers of them perished on the scaffold 
or at the stake. Their leader, James Renwiek, who 
wa» beheaded in 1688, was the last of the Scottish 
martyrs. The Revolution, which occurred soon after, 
put an end to their persecutions for conscience sake. 
They were among the first in Scotland to take up arms 
in the cause of the prince of Orange, in which they 
rendered important services, and were “ the llrat men 
i]t Scotland that petitioned the Convention of Estates 
to place the crown of Scotland on the head of their 
deliverer, king William.” After the Revolution, and 
principally on account of the control exercised by the 
State m church matters, they were unwilling to unite 
with the church *» then established in Scotland, and 
ifchiy remained a distinct body. They were never very 
numerous, and after this time they sank into a com- 
paratively obscure sect. They did not form themselves 
into a regular church till 1743, when, under the direction 
of th e Rev. John MeMillou, who had joined them from 
the established church, they" formed and established 
a presbytery in the name of Christ, the alone king and 
' head of the Church, under the title of the Reformed 
IPl’eSbytery.*’ After this time they increased in nura* 
hers, and in 1811 a synod was constituted, under which 
' there are six presbyteries, with 3(5 ministers and 45 
c congregations. The entire number of members is es- 
timated at about 8,000. They have a theological hall, 
^.fi^jEWfessorships of systematical theology, and bib- 
lical literature and church history. The standards of 
tha chbrch are the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the latter and shorter catechisms, and a” Testimony,” 
and issued by the synod in 1839. 
^vt’;)pilfa^(U98, or Cambborites, the name also of 
'i OaJvinistB . in France, so called from their 
founder, John Cameron, a learned theologian, born 
&t '01a«gpw in 1579, and afterwards professor at 
Ii#dpaux, Sedan, and Suumur. They asserted that 
tbe witl of man is only determined by the practical 
gtnent of the mind, and that divine grace moves 
will through the light imparted to the judg- 
The rifnd adherents to the synod of Dort were 
v*jry seye?e against them, «pd the controversy whs 
aarried on with great zeal and subtlety on both sides, 
though the whole question between them was only 


whether the will of man is detwmneA hr^ 

diately, or mediately by the intervention of knowledge 

whiehhe imparts to the mind, a • . V . . ^ ^ v 

Cakxsabus, ktim-e-eard * 1 , the name given t* the Pro- 
testant insurgents in the Cevennes, who, after the 
revocation of the ediet Of Nantes, in 1685, being sub- 
jected to great persecutions, took up arms in their own 
defence, and for a time reprised upon tbeir persecutors 
with equal cruelties. The name is said to m derived 
from cam we, or chemise, a shirt, because, when making 
their nocturnal attacks, they usually wore a kind of 
shirt over their clothes, in order to distinguish each 
otlior ; hence camisade signifies a nocturnal attack* 
After seventeen years of suffering, they at length, in 
July, 1702, took up arms in their own defence, and,, 
incensed by the speeches and prophecies of some 
among them who pretended to be inspired, their seal 
rose to fanaticism. Severe measures wore adopted 
against them; their villages were burned and their 
prisoners butchered ; and they, in turn, pillaged and 
burned the Catholic villages, Backed the churches, and 
massacred the priests. Marshal Villars having, in 1704, 
succeeded the Marshal do Mont revel, who was first 
sent out against them, tried pacific instead of harsh 
measures, and by persuasion and promises induced 
many of them to lay dowu their arms ; among whom 
wus Jean Cavalier, the ablest and most popular of 
their leaders. This remarkable man, originally a 
journeyman baker, afterwards came to England, where 
be was favourably received, and rose to be a general 
in the army and governor of Jersey. The recusant 
Camisards continued iu arms for some time; but, 
being much reduced in strength, their attacks were 
less frequent, and on a much smaller scale, and by 
degrees hostilities ceased. A subsequent rising took 
place in the Vivaroia, a part of the Cevennes country, 
in 1709, which, after a vigorous resistance, was suo- 
dued. A work on the Can u sards has recently been 
published by Ernest Alby (Paris, 1853). 

Camlet, kam'-let (from camel), was the name ori- 
ginally given to a tine cloth made from the hair Of 
the Angora goat. The British camlets are, however, 
entirely made of sheep's wool, or a mixture of wool 
with linen or cotton, and spun very hard. 

Camomile, or Cuamomilb. (See A.VTnXMJS.) 

Camoufli t, k&moo'-Jlai.— In Mil., when sappers 
and miners have driven a gallery close to any part of 
the works of a besieged town, a countermine is some- 
times made by the besieged, charged with a composition 
so called, the explosion of which destroys the works of 
the attacking party, and kills or injures the men em- 
ployed in the trenches with its intolerable and suffo- 
cating odour. 

Camp, kamp (Dat. campus, a level plain), the name 
applied to any collection of tents or huts in which 
soldiers are temporarily lodged in time of war, or to 
buildings of more lasting character; as the camps at 
Aldershot and the Currugh. The children of Israel 
a’-e spoken of in Numbers u. as pitching their camp, 
according to their tribes, round trie tabernacle in the 
wilderness; and this is the first mention of a military 
encampment in history. The Romans paid great at- 
tention to the formation of their camps. Wherever 
the army remained, if only for a single night, a trench 
was dug, and a rampart thrown up round it for ita 
protection. They were accustomed to make two difi 
ferent kinds of camps,— one for the summer season, 
when troops were or^ the march, and the other for sol- 
diers in winter quarters. They were alike in principle 
of construction, but, while the summer camps were 
larger in size, being intended for the accommodation Of 
an entire consular army, the winter camps were mot* 
strongly fortified. When a Roman army was on tba 
march, some centurions, with a military tribune, were * 
usually sent on before the main body to Choose a site add 
mark out a camp for the ?noampmelit offhe army for the 
ensuing night, or for a longer period, as it might happen. 
The ground chosen waft generally as level as possible, 
atul on elevated ground, from which the whole of the 
surrounding country could be seen. If it oould be 
obtained, a slightly rising ground in the centre wae 
taken for the position of the Erietorium, or head- 
quarters of the pencraft or consul commanding, and 
the camp was laid out round this spot. It VM 111 
the form of a square, and the length of each aid* 







to aeeommodateon entire consular winy, which con- 
listed of two Homan legions, each of 4,300 foot-sol* 
diers and 300 cavalry, *o4 10,800 Infantry and 1,800 
cavalry of allied or auxiliary troops, of which 3,100 in* 
fantryond 600 oavalry formed what were termed the 
ot^rnOrdirntry or picked troops of the allies, who acted 
as part of the general's body-guard; making the total 
foreeunder arms about *25,000 men, including officers. 
There was a gate in each aide of the square; namely, 
the Hrectorian gate (a), in the front of the camp, the 
Deeuman (») in the rear, and the principal gates (c, ») 
at either extremity of the principal street, which ran 
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JIOMAN camp. 

through the camp in front of the Prcctorium (e) 'and 
was 100 feet in width. The tents of the tribunes, who 
held the chief commands in the Homan legions, and 
the prefects, who were possessed of equal authority 
among the auxiliary troops, were placed along the 
principal street on either side of the general's quarters, 
nut slightly in advance. A road 50 feet in breadth 
ran from the Pnetoruirn to the Praetorian gate, crossed 
about midway, at right angles, by another called the 
Via Quintana* On either side of the passage to the 
Pratoriun gate, the Homan cavalry were posted (g, g), 
and with them the Triarii, a division of the Homan in- 
fantry. (See Abut.) Other passages of fifty feet inter- 
vened between the tents of these troops and those of 
the rest of the Roman infantry (h, h) , and also betw een 
these and the cavalry and infantry of the allies, part of 
which were placed on the right wing of the army (x) 
and part on the left wing (l). On the right of the 
Pree tori um were the quarters of the quaestor (m), who 
acted as the chief of the commissariat department ; 
on the left, the forum (w), or market. On either side 
of the quaestor's quarters and the market were placed 
the tents of the auxiliary cavalry (o,o) and infantry 
(**,p), that formed the consul’s body-guard, separated 
by the quarters of volunteer troops, consisting of men 
or rank and station, who had accompanied the army out 
of friendship towards the general. In the rear of these 
quarters and the Prsetorium were placed the re- 
mainder of the chosen or extraordinary auxiliary 
troops (x, b), while the remaining space (s,s) was 
occupied by any friendly troops that might be attached 
to the army for a short lime. Between the inner square 
thus occupied by the encampment and the rampart, an 
open space, 200 feet, in width, intervened. The vallum, 
or rampart, was made of turf and earth taken out of 
tha/o*«a, or ditch, surmounted and strengthened by a 
row of stakes or palisades. The ditch itself was gene- 
rally from twelve to ilfteea feet wide and nine or ten 
i^Vdeep. In consequence of the arrangement above 
Prescribed being always adhered to, with certain noees- 
■ary modifications* when required, according to cir- 
cumstances, the troops composing a Homan army 
always knew the position they were to occupy ; and as 
the camp was always marked out before the arrival of 
this tuam body, each cohort repaired to its quarters as 
it came up, and immediately proceeded to construct 
that pan of the rampart and ditch which fell to its 
■hare. Regular watch and ward was kept during day 
trad night, abd the guards were relieved every three 
hours. There are many remains of Roman camps in 
0re4t Britain ; and all towns the names of which end 
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such at Manchester, € _ a 

been built on the sites of Homan encampments ^ 
tary towns, from which they have derired their n 
The remains of the Danish camps in this count _ 

those whioh are considered to be Danish, indhiatet 

they were circular in form, and sometimes ce 

with more than one line of defence. The t . 
encampments of the Saxons and Danes were 1 
with barricades composed of trees, with the it 
cut, to present the form of projecting stakes, and seme- 
times with a rampart of earth and stonei. The Britodb 
protected their villages in a similar maune** - * The 
Gauls and ancient Germans surrounded themselves , 
with their waggons and chariots, disposed in 
of a circle, aud strengthened by barricades df .trti&V.'. 
and branches. With regard to the disposition w 
troops in these circular inclosures, it is known that t|h 
Saxons pitched the tent of their chief in the centre, 
and the cavalry were grouped immediately round it, 
while the infantry occupied the remaining apace be*'.*, 
tween the cavalry and the defensive barriers, prior to', 
the use of cannon, in the time of the If orinan Send eoriy ' 
Flantagenet kings, it is supposed that English armies 
were encamped in the field on a plan similar in general 
principles to that adopted by the Romans, the ground 
being marked out and a position assigned to each 
division. When au army was besieging a town, the 
camp was protected by fortifications to guard against 
surprise, and when cannon were introduced, redoubt# 
were added at various points of the line of defence* "• 
Hut the practice of grouping the tents or huts in the 
form of a square or circle has been abandoned for some 
two centuries or more, to avoid exposing the army to 
the fire of the enemy in one mass ; and it is mow eOtt* 
sidered better to place the tents along an extended front* 
each regiment occupying the position it would take if the 
army were drawn up in order of battle free LIKES 05# 
Intubn ciimekt), and the tents not showing a greater 
extent in front than the regiment would occupy wheU 
drawn up two deep. A battalion 1, W0 strong would 
therefore require a space in front of 875 feet for tiie , 
extent of the line of tents, as it would occupy this 
space when drawn np in file. A regiment of cavalry 
draw n up two deep, consisting of eight troops of eighty 
men each, would occupy a front of 960 feet. The tent# 
for the infantry are placed in two rows parallel to the 
front ; the tents of the captains and subalterns occupy 
another line; and the tents of the field-officers, the 
sutler’s tent, and the field-officers’ horses, are grouped 
behind these. The tents of the quartcr-guard are 

f daced about 250 feet to the front, iu the centre of the 
lattalion, and the tents of the rear-guard are pitched 
about fifty feet to the rear of the sutler’s tent. The 
regiment parades in front of the first line of tents, 
between these and the tents of the quarter-guard, A 
somewhat, similar arrangement is adopted for cavalry; 
but the tents of the privates are pitched in lines per- 
pendicular to the front, instead of being parallel to it 
as for infantry, and the horses are picketed between 
them. When an army is encamped, the infantry ia 
generally disposed in the centre in two lines, with the 
reserve occupying another line iu the rear; the cavalry 
is pinned on either side, aud the artillery is placed on 
the flanks with tb© cavalry, or in the rear. When an 
encampment is formed, great attention ia always paid 
to the position of the ground around it, and all 
approaches are fortified against attack by redoubt# 
aud intrenehnientfi. Advanced guards are also thrown 
out nil round, to guard against surprise or sudden 
attack. Any good plan of the disposition of the 
British aud French forces before Sebastopol, showing 
the nature of the ground and the position of the 
redoubts that defended the approaches, will give the 
reader the best idea of the arrangement of a modem 
camp, which must always be governed by the nature 
of the surrounding country. 

Campaign, bim-pain' (Fr. campagne, Ital. cantpagna, 
an open plain), a term applied in the present day to # 
series; of operations in warfare, by which any important 
end is achieved. It was formerly taken to mean that 
which was don© by an army between the time tjattt 
left its winter- quarters f<fl aetive °P?**^j*J*% 
field during the summer months, 
a-aiu. During this time the soldiers were under#*** 
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ytm or without shelter in the ©pen field; and hence 
tbeuame. 

" Cam? at Alpxbmiot,— T his eaaap, and the comp 
at tfee Ourragh of Kildare, in Ireland, are permanent 
eunps, intended for the mstraotion of officers and 
soldiers in military science and operations in the field, 
and to teach them how armies, divisions, and brigades 


Campanularia 


in waggons, others on horseback, sometimes to the 
number of 16,000 or 20,000, They bring their provi- 
sions with them, and, erecting booths, they devote six 
or eight days to religions exercise*. Besides prayer- 
roee tings morning and evening, there ore four sermons 
daily during the festival, and the Lord's Supper is 

_ „„ , celebrated onHhe Sunday. In Mrs. Stowe’s “ D*ed” 

are handled in warfare, forming, in fact, practical j there is an account of an e^rat>rdi»ary camp-meeting. 


military schools on a large scale. Par this purpose 
the country rowed Aldershot is well adapted, being 
composed of moorland, heath, aud common, unfit for 
cultivation, but admirably welt suited for sham fights 
and the construction of siege- works and intrench- 
mente. The heath, which was purchased by govern- 
ment in 1854 for about £130,000, has an area of rather 
more than 7,000 acres. The situation presents advan- 
tages of a peculiar nature iu being near the Loudon 
ttnul South-Western and South-Eastern railways, which 
:• renders it convenient for the dispatch of troops to 
the southern shores of England at very short notice, 
occasion ever require it. The camp was iuuue- 
* diatelv laid out and drained, and roods formed ; blocks 
Of wooden huts were also constructed for the reception 
Of the soldiers, which have since been replaced by brick 
tarrocks replete with every con venience, at a cost of 
more than £250,000, forming the finest burrocks in the 
world, Thn buildings form two louglines, with » parade- 
ground between them, the infantry and artiLlery occu- 
pying what is called the North Camp, ond the cavalry 
the South Camp. The barracks are disposed in the 
form of blocks, or quadrangles, with a courtyard in 
4 he centre, each block affording accommodation for 
on entire regiment, and containing sleeping-rooms, 
eoch for twenty-four men, washing-rooms, mess-rooms, 
school-rooms, kiteheos, and the necessary offices, with 
separate apartments for the sergeants and married 
soldiers. The officers’ barracks and mess-rooms are 
situated in the spaces that intervene between the 
blocks. The sleeping-rooms have balconies attached, 
from which the men gain a view of the surrounding 
country and parade-grounds. Drill-grounds, covered in 
with gloss, have been made, and suitable plny-grounds, 
in. different parts of the camp. Stables, and sheds 
for guns mad stores, are attached to the artillery and 


Among the Methodists of England the camp-meeting 
only lasts for owe day . 

CiMPAWiLit, lcdm’-po-nlle { Ital. mwy«#rt,.s bell); the 
Italian name for a belfry or bell-tower, aud theuce ap- 

f ilied in Art-h. to any part of a building that rises above 
be rest in the form of a square tower. The campa- 
nile differs from the English bell-tower in being de- 
tached from the building to which it belongs, Thera 
are some good examples in modern English church 
architecture, the best of which will be found at Wil- 
ton, in Wiltshire, appended to the Byzantine church 
built by Lord Herbert of Left. In domestic architec- 
ture the campanile usually rises over the entrance, 
terminating in a room of small size at the top, which 
often answers the purpose of a binder©. {Sett Bxi> 
vihewe.) The chimney-shafts of eugiue-bousea are 
often built in this style. It is a distinctive feature of 
Italian architecture, and is found in Byzantine archi- 
tecture of the third period (see Byzantium Archi- 
tkctuum), as exemplified in that attached to the church 
of 8t. Mark at Venice. They are generally square in 
form, without buttresses, and of the same dimensions 
from top to bottom. The leaning tower of Pisa is, 
however, an example of the circular campanile. It 
was begun in 1171 by liourninus of Visa utid William 
of Inn&pruck. It is 178 feet high, 50 feet iu diameter : 
the summit is reached by 33b steps. The reason of 
its being termed the leaning tower., arises from tins 
fact of its leaning 13 feet from the perpendicular. 
Among those which are to be seen in almost every 
Italian town, the campaniles at Cremona Sua 
Florence are most worthy of notice, the former 
for its grant height (31*5 feet) and the latter for 
the great beauty of its design and execution. It 
was built by Giotto in 1331, and is 2# feet high, 
occupying an area of 45 feet square. The exterior 
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cavalry burrocks. Lectures and amateur theatrical j is coated with slabs ol coloured marble. It was the 
performances are given for the instruction and j intention of the architect to have placed a spire on 
amusement of the men, and the only requisites to be j the top, but his design has never been carried out. 
luMml ap« : There i.M n <*ood 350 tect hich. attached 


added for the soldier's recreation are those of soldiers* j There is 
club-houses and gardens, to counteract the ill effects 
©f beer-houses and other places of demoralization 
that abound in the neighbourhood. 

Camp Equipage, a term under which are included 
all necessary articles for the, use of the soldier in the 
field, such as tents, tent furniture, ond cooking uten- 
«a*. Both officers and men are restricted to a certain 
quantity of camp equipage, that the army may move 
from place to place with as little incumbrance as 
powible. (See Tent.) The camp equipage of an army 
on the march in India exceeds that of all others, on 
account of the peculiar requirements of the eastern 
climate and the numbers of non-combatants that 
< wum with it. [See Camv-Foi.lowebs.) 

Camf-Followkss, the name given to the sutlers 
and men and women who deal in trifling commodities, 
and follow an army on the march. In India there 
sup* often as many as five camp-followers for every 
officer «hd soldier in' the army. When in the field 
they * pe subject to the Articles* of War. They prove 
of some utility in a battle for the purpose of con- 
veying the wounded to the rear, or by assisting to do 
'•' ? *0 1 bitt the majority of them, the women especially, 
of low character and habits, aud follow the 
the sake of plundering the slain, often killing 
wounded after nightfall, for the sake of the 
r iiiiMiaa, money, and jewellery that they may have 
J them. They will often purchase valuable articles 
1 the soldiers for small sums of money, aud many 

j Bean known to acquire considerable wealth by 

: ;’'-ttaMrattd other questionable means. 

are religious festivals held among 
the Methodists m some parts of England aud the 
United fitafcea of America. In the latter country, 
Jhwebyteriansalso, particul&riy in the back settlements, 
have their camp- meetings- la America, on these oeca* 

; efons, the people assemble from great distances, some 
■ ^ .414 


» good campanile, 350 feet high, attached 
to the cathedral of Seville, built at the close of the 
12th century, now called Ln Gi rabbi, from an enor- 
mous weathercock, a ton and a half in weight, east in 
bronze, which was put up in liifiS, It represents a 
female figure. 

Campanl LX, k&m-pun’-u-lii (Lftt , o little hell), in 
Hot., the Bell flower, a gen. of plants forming the 
type of the nat. ora. Campomw treat. It includes 
several British species, which are known to alt lovers 
tif wild flowers ; thus, C. ratmfljfoUa is the hare-bell j 
C. (jiomerata, the clustered bell-flower: and C, Mapttn~ 
cuius, the Tampion. The roots of the latter aperies 
are oaten in some parts. 

Campanllacp-b, kam-p(ln-U‘l<ii > '«e~e, in Bot.., a nat. 
ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub -class LWoMj- 
\jbra!, consisting of herbs, or undershrubs, with the 
1 following characters Leaves nearly always alternate, 
■oxatipulate ; calyx superior, persistent; corolla mono- 

{ letaious, regular ; stamens equal in number to the 
obws of the corolla, with which they are alternate ; 
anthers 2-eel led, distinct, or partly united ; fruit dry, 
capsular, opeuing by lateral fissures or valves at too 
top, many- seeded ; seeds with fleshy albumen. There 
are 20 genera and 600 species, chiefly natives ol the 
temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. 

Campanula it i a, Campanula mm?, Mm-pdm- 
u-lai’-ri-a, a gen. and fam. of zoophytes. This dm* 
eion is thus characterized by Dr. Johnson «— 1 M Polype* 
flora plant-like, horny, rooted by a creeping tabular 
fibre, branched or simple ; the polyp® cell thin sad 
campanula!©, terminal, elevated on a ringed footstalk 
disposed either alternately or irregular/ The above 
authority also mentions having sees the anteon® of a 
crab so completely invested with this zoophyteasto 
resemble hairy hr u skis, the coralline in this instance 
haring chosen a station by which it obtained ali the 
benefits of locomotion. 
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Campbellites 


Cajtpbsllitks, or l)iscn>L*s of Csxift, Mn f » 
Wi Uites, an American sect of Baptists founded by 
Alexander Campbell, a Scotchman, who left the Pro*, 
wterian church in 18156. He became united with a 
Baptist aaaooitttjon, but, profewtiog against all human 
creeds as a bond of union, ana declaring that the 
Bible alone ought to be accepted as thl rule of faith 
and practice, he was excluded from the fellowship of 
the Baptists in 1827, His followers formed themselves 
into* separate body, and in 1833 were supposed to 
number 100,000 souls. In 1841 Mr. Campbell founded 
a college at Bethany, in Virginia, which is attended by 
about ISO students. The sect at present is supposed 
to number about 150,000 persons, principally in the 
states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 

Camphrne, CA.Mf mxrPTK, or Dadyl, fahn'-pheen, a 
product obtained from turpentine by acting on that 
body with hydrochloric acid. Hydrochlorate of cara- 
nhene is formed,, which is transformed into caznpheue 
py the abstraction of the hydrochloric acid by the aid 
§1 quicklime. 

CaHfittNit, fam-pheen\ a name applied commer- 
cially to a pure variety of oil of turpentine which is 
said to bo furnished by the 2*inua oustrali « of the 
southern states of America. 

Cakfbogknh, kdm’-fo-jens, a series of hydrocarbons, 
which, when treated with hydrochloric acid, form arti- 
ficiai camphor or terelene*, They include oil of tur- 
pentine, oil of lemons, oil of rue, and one or two 
Others. 

Cuervo*, Mm' -for (Gr . hmphogen , A rab . kaphoor) , a 
solid crystalline substance found in many plants, though 
only ob fained i n large q nautil i es from two ; n amel v,Cam- 
phora cfficin urn m and Ihyobalannpa aroma fica. The for- 
mer, au evergreen tree growing in China, Formosa, and 
Japan, yields almost all the camphor of European com- 
merce. The camphor, which may be regarded as a 
solid volatile oil, is diffused through the entire plaut, j 
and is separated from the root, trunk, and brunches. 
These parts are out into chips, and boiled in water till 
the camphor begins to adhere to the stirring-rod , when 
the liquid is strained and allowed to stand until the 
camphor concretes. It is then sublimed into inverted 
straw cones contained within the earthen capitals of 
the st ills. Vast quantities of this crude camphor are pro- 
owed from the province uf Fokien, in China, ana t he 
opposite island of Formosa; but some of good quality 
ie exported from Japan. It is generally in small grey- 
ish, slightly sparkling grains, which, by aggregation, 
form crumbling cakes, lb; lined camphor is prepared 
fey mixing the crude product with lime, and subliming 
it into thin glass vessels of a peculiar shape, which are 
afterwards cracked so as to obtain the camphor incon- 
ca vo- con vex cakes, each about three inches thick, with 
a hoi# in the middle. Camphor is colourless ami trans- 
lucent, and has a strong, penetrating, aromatic odour, 
and a bitter, rather pungent taste, though leaving a 
sensation of coolness in the mouth. Its specific gra- 
vity is from *98 to "89 ; so that it floats upon water, 
and, evaporating while doing so, undergoes a curious 
rotatory movement. It volataiises slowly at ordinary 
temperatures, melts at 288° Fahr., boils at 400°, and 
bum 8 with a bright flame. It is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, oils, and dilute acids ; also to a certain extent 
in water. The Sumatra or Borneo camphor is the 
produce Of Dryolalunop* aromaUm. It greatly resem- 
bles the ordinary camphor, but is never veen in Euro- 
pean commerce, because the Chinese give a price for 
it eighty or a hundred times greater than that at which 
they. Sell their own camphor. It does not appear, 
however, that the Sumatra camphor is in any way 
preferable to that of China. The same tree which 
affords this Tare substance yields also a pale yellowish 
limpid fluid, called liquid camphor , or camphor oil. ‘Ar- 
tfflckl camphor, closely resembling the natural product, 
may be formed by acting upon oil of turpentine with 
hydrochloric acia. It differs from true camphor iu 
burning with a sooty flame, and in giving off, when 
totted, the odour of turpentine. Camphor is used in 
medicine, both internally and externally, as a temporary 
stimulant. In moderate doses, ft will allay nervous 
irritation and produce quietude and placidity of feeling. 
In very largo doses it acts as narcotic, and is said to 
topoisonaus. KaspaH, the founder of a peculiar sys- 
tem of medidno widely adopted to France, elevates 
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camphor almost to the dignity of auniveraU medicine. 
The alcoholic solution of camphor and liniments, of 
which it is the principal ingredient, are much Used, for 
external application m sprains and bruises, chilblains, 
and chronic rheumatism. Insects are kept from attach* 
ing specimens of natural history by placing* pieces of 
camphor in the cases in. which such specimens are 
preserved . Chemically considered, camphor is s emu- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in tto'.fffro? 
portions expressed by the formula C 10 H*Q. 

Camvttoha, Ic&ntrfo'-ra, in Bot., a gen, of planbt 
belonging to the nat. ord. Lauracea . The most into** 
eating species is C. <fficinarum, the campho^pse, ' a 
native of China. Formosa, and Japan, where it grow* 
to a considerable size. It is an evergreen, ami all 
parts emit a champboraceoua odour when bruised. 
The wood is white, light, and durable, and is much 
used in China for carpenter's work. From the roots, 
trunk, and branches of this plant, the oowmow, or 
officinal camphor, is obtained. (See CaksVO*^' 
Camphoric Acid, Mm-for'4k t is teamed when 
camphor is acted on by concentrated nitric add. T& •* 
crystallizes in lamellar or acicular crystals, which 
have a bitterish sour taste. They melt at 168° Fahr. 
and dissolve slightly in water. Camphoric acid forms 
salts with the various bases. f v 

Camphbonr, him '- frone , a liquid formed by passing 
the vapour of camphor over red-hot lime»v 
Campion. (See Silkne.) v . r 

Campylospebm®, kum - pi - loa - ptr'-me (< 3 T . fampulu , 
a curve; aperma, seed), in Bot., a sub-ord. offcho 
Umbclliferrt ), characterized by the albumen of the Seed 
being rolled inwards at the edges, so as to present * 
vertical furrow on its face. 

Canaille, kan-Ue' (Lat. cant*, a dog), is a French 
term sometimes used in this country, and signifying 
the lowest class of the people, — the rabble. Formerly, 
before the revolution in France, this word was applied . 
by the nobility to all who were not of their own rank; 
and afterwards tho people themsdves adopted it itt 
contempt of the aristocracy, whet* it came to lose 
its offensive signification. At present, the French ap- 

E ly the term only to such as have been guilty of some 
aso act. Of one who has degraded himself, whatever 
his rank, they say, “ C'est une canaille.** 

Cam wood. (See Bafhia.) 

Canal, kan - M * (Lat. oanalis , a water-course), au 
artificial water-course made for the purpose of facili- 
tating communication and the carriage of coals, brides, 
and heavy goods, from a seaport to any inland town, 
or from one inland town to auother. Some are broad 
and deep enough to admit of the passage of vessels of 
considerable tonnage, in which case they are termed 
“ ship canals ; ** others are but limited in length, and 
merely intended to allow barges and small vessels to 
pass from one part of a navigable river to another, add 
thereby to avoid any shallows or irregularity in its 
course that tend to obstruct navigation, or to cut off 
any bend of considerable extent these are called 
“lateral canals.” Canals cut for the purpose of al- 
lowing the passage of boats from one river to another# 
each supplied by a different watershed, such as the 
Canal du Centre in France, are called ** summit-level 
canals.” All the groat nations mentioned iu the early 
history of the world were in the habit of constructing 
canals for promoting inland navigation. Kemaips or 
engineering works of this naturo of considerable ex- 
tent are to be found in India, Egypt, and the plains of 
Assyria, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
canals of the Chinese are of great length, the Great or 
Imperial canal, by which Fokin is supplied with rioe, 
ana the various productions of the provinces Chat lie 
to the south of it, is 700 miles long. It was not oubtt 
the 15th century that locks were used. They are said 
to have been introduced by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
construction of a canal hear Milan. Up to tlhto 
canals had merely been long lines of water of the lame 
level throughout; but the contrivance known as #e 
“lock” allowed them to be made in short leugths of 
different levels, so that the surface of the last inland 
reach of any canal might be many feet above the level 
of that next to the river or estuary with which it com- 
municated, and admitted^)! their construction t’ 
rising ground of irregular surface aa well 
plains. In Holland, canals take the place 
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theexfremeflainess of the 

fa ©the* parte ; M I&mfcpe.. :. The first canal of any 

**»«* JWa tn i'PWiec waa the Canal do Briare, 

ttmtcfl the ri»*n LoUre and Seine, 'which was 
^ “t in 1648 1 but the greatest engineering work 
l ever attempted In that country is the 
"T canal m Languedoc, which con nects 
a with the Atlantic Ocean, and allows 
Of 100 tons burden to pass along its entire 
Itisnearly 160 mile* long, with upwards of 
“ It is carded over many valleys by meant of 
, and is 600 feet above the level of the sea in 
it part. This great undertaking was finished 
In England, the construction of canals did 
mence until the middle of the 18th century, 
1 the New Hirer canal had been cut and com- 
„ jgr the year 1614, and the Thames made navi* 
j as far as Oxford a lew years later. Among the 
apal English canals may be mentioned the B ridge - 
water canal, constructed by Mr. Brindley for the duke 
> «f Bridgewater, commenced in 1758, and the Grand 
Jaaetioa canal, completed 1790, which communicates 
with eevoral others, and affords inland communication 
between the ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, by the various canals and rivers with which it is 
COniieoted. In America, the Great Erie canal, 363 miles 
long, is one of the most famous ; and the Welland canal, 
which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, ami eua- 
blcs vessels to pass from one lake to the other, which the 
EallS of Niagara would otherwise prevent. The Ganges 
canal, in India, cut for the purpose of watering the 
land between the Ganges and the J umna, is the largest 
in the world; it is 900 miles in length, and, when com- 
pleted, will have cost upwards of £1,500,000. In late 
years schemes have been introduced for uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and for cutting a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suer, to allow vessels en route for 
India to pass from the Mediterranean Sea to the Red 
Sea. II. de Lesseps, the projector and engineer of 
the last-named canal, commenced operations some 
years since, and his great undertaking was completed 
in 1809. In constructing the Suez ship canal, the 
Object sought was to unite the Mediterranean with 
the Bed J3en, and thus get rid of the enforced detour 
of some thousands of miles which vessels proceeding 
to India or Polynesia are compelled to make. The 
Isthmus of Suez is a sandy valley some hundred miles 
in extent, more than half of it being in its natural 
state under water. Lake Menzaleh extends inland 
from Port Said, on the Mediterranean, for upwards 
of $0 miles; Lake Ballah extends for lo miles; Lake 
TimsaU and the Bitter Lakes have au extent of about 
400 miles. There were thus only about thirty miles of 
excavations to be carried out. Prom Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
report to the Egyptian government, we learn that the 
vrofk to be performed upon the principal canal was as 
; follows Commencing at Suez, a channel had to be 
dredged in sufficiently deep water. The mouth of this 
channel terminates to the southward of the entrance 
to the basin and graving-dock, constructed for the 
^ iwfiway and steam-packet traffic. The portion dredged 
averages 16$ feet deep. Between the upper edge of 
ibis dredged channel and the Bitter Lakes is a distance 
Of 12$ miles, and the canal between these points is 
wholly in excavation, varying from 29$ feet to 55$ feet 
fa depth. The canal traverses the Bitter Lakes for 
: aboot23 miles. It is next carried on to Lake Timsah 
through an excavation 8 miles in length, the cutting 
tbiM^h this distance varying from 29$ feet to 62 feet 
in depth. It traverses Lake Timsah for a distance of 
C the excavation at this point averaging about 

/vM dbet la depth. At El Guier, which lies between 
Vi' Lake Timsah and Lake Ballah- -a distance of 11$ miles, 
—the oaaal eaters the highest ground. The depth of 
; these two lakes varies from 29$ 

^'■' ; :!E«S$to85 wet. Prom Lake Ballah to Lake Menzaleh, 

", a distanoe of 11 miles, the excavation averages 20$ 
feeL Tbe canal then passes through Lake Menzaleh, 
and proceeds to Port Said, a distance of 20 miles, the 
at this part about 25 feet in 
of^ basin 875 yards square, 
an d of an eastern and western stone jetty extending 
•M*#* '$ha esatorn jetty is a fine work, 3,609 


yards long from the co*t«t*hne. aod 
2,515 yaws long, the distamje Wtween the two Sdhtg 
487 yards. The canal between Sues *»d the Bitter 
Lakes was originally and 

between these lakes and the Mediterranean 262$ feet 
wide. Tho width between the earn • 
afterwards reduced to 190 feet, The width ' i 
the Bitter Lakes and Suez was also much reduced. 
The length of the canal from sea to saa if about 66 
miles. The oost of the undertaking was originally cfti- 
mated at £8,000,000 ; but as much more wav required 
before the undertaking wus half accomplished. Nob 
only the harbour of Port Said, but ttie 
tion of the canal itself, had to be conitructeu by 
dredging; and this, in soft ground op through the ; 
sludge of Lake Menzaleh, was sufficiently easy work. 

It was carried out in this way : the mud raised from 
the bottom was spread along each margin of the 
newly-scooped channel ; but it would not remain 
there, aud for a time the prospect of maintaining an 
open way seemed as hopeless as George Stephenson’* 
first attempt to carry the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway across Chat Moss. No sooner vfas the Men* 
zaleh mud deposited in its new position, than it either 
slipped back into its former bed or squeezed the soft 
soil oti which it lay into the channel!, it was dear 
that if some means of getting over this difficulty were 
not discovered, the Baez Canal could never be com- 
pleted. It is »aid that a labourer one day hit upon a 
plan which saved the undertaking from failure. He 
showed that if, instead of laying the mud in great 
heaps, n thin layer were spread and left to harden in 
the sun, it would not alip back. Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, as well as other celebrated English engineers, 
held the opinion that the canal could not prove other- 
wise than a failure. Be this as it may, the canal is at 
the present moment completed, and perfectly open for 
ships ; but whether or not it. can be kept in proper 
working order, time alone can prove. An eminent 
writer states in Nature, that, in his opinion, the work 
will really endure. He says,— “ Since the Suez Canal 
was first projected, engineering science has advanced ; 
ami though the sands will accumulate at Port Said af 
from old, the piers and breakwaters will be periodically 
lengthened, — made to stretch further and further into 
the sea, a hilt- powerful steam-dredges will scrape 
away the sand from the mouth of the harbour. 
Whether heavy gales will effect any more serious 
choking of the approaches, or drift tons of blowing 
sand into the canal itself, remains to be seen.” This 
new route to the East makes the voyage to India 
eight thousand miles iretead of the fifteen thousand by 
the old route round the Cape of Good Hope. Ship 
canals are generally short in length, being intended 
for the passage, of” vessels from the coast to towns 
situated at a short distance from it, or from one sea 
to another. Among tho most notable of this descrip- 
tion are the North Holland canal, between the Holder 
and Amsterdam, and the Caledonian canal, between 
the North Bea and the Atlantic, connecting BcatiJy 
Firth, an arm of the Moray Firth, and lochs Ness, 
Oich, Lochy, and Kil, with Loch Linnhe on the western 
coast, by meaus of enttings from one to another. 
The former is 51 miles in length, 125 feet wide at the 
surface, 31 fret across the bottom, and 20 feet deep. 

It is below the level of the sea, but it is protected by 
embankments from any iuilax of the ocean. The locks 
are 297 feet long and 51 feet broad, for Urge vessels ; 
but there are some of lese size to admit of the passage 
of smaller vessels. Ships of 1,400 tons burden cam peek , 
through the larger locks. The entire length of the 
Caledonian canal from Besuly Firth to Loch Linnhe fa 
60 miles, of which 23 are artificial cuttings, and the 
remainder the intervening lochs above named. The . 
cuttings are 115 feet across the surface of the water, 

50 across the bottom, and. 20 foet deep ; there are 28 
locks in the course of the canal, about 176 feet long and 
40 wide. The difference in level between eaob reach 
is about 8 feet. The entrance to a ship canal should 
be sheltered, and in such a position that it may be free 
from the deposit of mud and 
nature and construction of locks and loek-ohambera 
for those and other canals will be ftrand elsewhere. 
(See Lock.) Towing-paths are made ha both aidpsi 
and arc about three feet above the 
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to* tom offtake*. to m*0 0 few fe«t of dMtoW water 
between toe mam body of wafer lid toe tobtife and tlio 
to#tog*pato» on the sides, to M tbe notion of warn* 
#k«t to* hank* The dope of the tide* differ* m 
different canals, bat can owily bo calculated from tbe 
dimensions of tho depth and breadth at different 

points. »s map be assn bv reference to tbe annexed 

figure, which thaws 4 section of tbe Caledonian canal 
Lateral canals are need as ft meant of affording a 





Mtonxojr or Tur cauedovian- oaiul 

remedy for defective navigation m a river , they are 
similar in general pmnpies to tbe ship canal and 
ordinary canal for bargee but as the natural course | remarkable earn 
Of tbs river itself is made available lor tbe passage < t j 
vessels in some parts, works ot a pet uliar construe tioo New River Canal commenced * 

are required to allow barges to pass Ironi the mer to ) , brought to Loudon 

the Canal, and ewe wr»a t or fr< ru one si ie of a river 1 harnes made navigable to Oxford * * 

to tbe other, which is often m cessary to avoid wttr ' Rennet navigable to Reading «. 

ference with another stream joining the main river Lagan Navigation commenced 
below tbe point ol transit Scxuetmies it is contrive 1 ( oirinarthenshire Canal 
to carry a canal our any largo tnbutary by m ans of Dr itwirh to the Severn 

an aqueduct Ibe dirneusiuis of tbe lattnl canal Ouke ot Ln If.ewater’s Navigation (first great 
Ot tbe Loire, one ot tbe best ot its class are as folJ canal) commence { 
lows t~~Biearith acre as the surface of the water, 13 ' N irtharoptonshue Navigation 
feet, depth 5 feet J inches length of lacks 100 feet Dublin to the Shannon (the Grand) 
breadth, 17 feet I he breadth ot or hnarv bar s e canals Staft rd and W ore ester commence d 
m England varies tmm 10 to 50 leet across tbe waLr Grand Irunk commer id by BruidlVy 
Hue, and the depth ranges from 1 to 0 feet 11 e fl >oi F rth to Clyde commenced 
hue, or bottom, is rather more than twice the breadth 1 ca made navigable trom Hertford to Ware 
of the largest boat likely to be used on the canal 1 ho „ to Lc ndon 

angle of meHnalion of tho sides to the lottcm vanes Ieetls to Liverpool 
from 138° to 150^; and, indeed, it in letter to make tho Monkland, Scotland, commenced 
angle ot inclination as large as possible unless the sides Lllesniere and t heater 
are formed of masonry Even email cauals should Basingstoke Canal begun 
have surf beams, or indentations near the top ot the Itterpiol t> "\\ igan 
slope, to receive shallow water but tb s n gtnc rdly Stroud to the Severn 
neglected The edge of tho bank is sometimes Staffordshire Canal begun 
strengthened by a low patapet to prevent u jury iiorn j Stourbridge Canal completed 
the perpetual chafing of the tow ropes and t j paving Runcorn to Manchester 
Ot camp sheeting, to protect it from the wash A the lrent and Mersey oiuned 
waves caused by the patwago of vessels 1 he towing ( heateifleld to the Trent 

f iaths vary from 4 to 15 lect in width accoiduiglj as Belfast to Lough Nea^h 
he towing is effected bv means ot men or horses I Severn to the lliames c mpleted 
When it is necessary to cut a tunuel for tlie passage ot Forth and Clyde coro^ leted 
a canal, a narrow space is sometimes allowed Hr a Btadford completed 
towing path on one or both sides but when there { Grand Junction Canal 
are no towing paths, the bargemen force their boats Birmingham and ( oventry 
through by lying on their backs on tbe top ol tl o * Monastereven to Athy 

* * * *’ ““ ’ , Worcester and Birmingham 


cargo and pushing against the top of the tunuel with 
their feet Sometimes the barges are hauled through 
By pulling hand over hand along ropes fixed at erf her 
end of the tunnel , and m other cases, by machinery 
especially adapted for the purpose These arc the 
old-fashioned methods but, at tho present time, 
steamer is used upon the Regent s Canal and several 
other can sis The bottom and sides of oansls are 
made impermeable to water by coating them with 
* think eurfisoe of puddle,— a mixture of loam or 
clay, gravel, and water, which is worked with a 
spade until it will neither absorb water nor adm t 
of its passage Sometimes concrete is used instead 
df pttdcfie, particularly by the Frenoli In addition 
to this, ana the construction of locks and works 
tor commumcatjoh with rivers, as m lateral canals, 
<|B# aagteeai most be caret ul to secure an ample 
supply of water from natural and artificial sources, 
sack at reservoirs, particularly m tbe construction of 
aomfbitdevel canals , and to construct basins, wharfs, 
auftttga, and intermediate stetsons, to facilitate the 
passage of vessels and the loading and unloading of 
iNfr cargoes He has also to .build aqueducts to 
tony toe canal across valleys, and siphon-aqueducts 
and culverts (** ferHov^tranw*, Oulvmt) for 
417 


toe pastage c* otroom and wafer mto; 
the awmij and to make fixed bridge** ** 
and tifefag bridges, to secure means o_ 
side to sloe Stop-gates and meant of 
afeo required, by which toe wafer m^yW!mW 

from any part of toe canal, and fte contones mwpfcfeft 

to order to effect necessary repairs , and tho «A%tr 

mutt carefully ooneider toe daily loss of wafer arfe&fi 

from evaporation, and toe leakage through tecRgafea* 
and provide for an ample supply to eompensate foir 
loss constantly arising from these causes and toe p*s* 
sage of boats through the locks la sofe* *«***» toe* 
loss from transit of boats from one reach to another «a 
guarded against by overcoming the difference offt&el 
by raising and lowering boats perpendicularly by 
means of machinery, or by taking them *«* CUm ^ " 
up and dowh a 1 ail way laid on an inclined plana, < 
floating the barges into large water-tight cases, 
move on a# incline by means of rollers, A propoeRtoa 
for cutting a ship canal between Portsmouth and Lon- 
d<n was put forth a few jears since by Mr James 
Bruce In Fuglaud there are 2,900 mile# of canals, 
and in Ireland 300 mileB but joined is a hit, whwb WW 
borrow from Haydn » Dichw try qfJDwfev, of theuUMt 

i n r g m ^ ia couutl y 
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Manchester, Bolton and Bury 
W arwiuk and Birmingham 
Bamsley ent 
Rochdale, Act passed 
11 ud lersneld, Act passed 
Dorbv completed 
Hereford and Gloucester 
Paddington Canal begun 
Rennet and At on opened 
LVat 1 orest Canal completed 
Thames to Fenny Stratiord 
Buckingham Canal 
Grand Surrey, Act passed 
Brecknock Canal 
Caledonian Canal begun 
Ellesmere Aqueduct 
Ashby de la-Zouoh opened 
Aberdeen completed 
Glasgow and Ardrossan opened 
Leeds and Liverpool opened 
Wye and Avon 

Edinburgh and Glasgow ITtupn 
Sheffield completed * . , 

Regent s Canal 

r 
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; GAouceafc&r «wi BwJkfllpj- Bbip c«wU completed '• 1827 
Iffarigatiou completed 1881 

^ oa«M*a» . * -3P0«a)^ is applied 
/ 4 «:« ia ^ , Gaxali* arterio*m 

irabloba-vewielm the fetus, which unites the pulmo- 
nary artery *ad th* aorta, but which disappears after 
|9|jKiM|ii^ «m«m^ a ©anal which iu the fetus 
■ ■■&*$ froix^ tJxe vena porta of the liver to 
S. cava. Canalifi naxaU* t a canal 

goiagjh&Ea fciieiiittffcnai oanthuu of the eye downwards 

'h&nmtf; fctorm recently adopted by ns 
from th» French, in which language it signifies a duck. 
; -;<'*5W7:ij0fc utMm peed in a secondary sense, to donole a 
v ' Vjftfeji ■ •'©*• information given out with the view of mis- 
leadh^ or in order to bring about somr desirable 
'.•.■'rhsdltk"; 

' t ", 0*jrAXWWi Mn-ai'-reeXi in Mue., a lively dance-tune, 
itt three-eight time, said to have been int roduced into 
tbisbountry from the Canary Islands. It is, however, 
"mote probable that it was carried over from Normandy 
to these islands by John do Bethencourt, who invaded 
them about the dose of the 14th century. The Canaries 
.is introduced by Purcell in his M Diocletian the tune 
i« in two strains of eight bars each, in three-eight time. 

Oastariuh, k/i-fuii'-ri-um, in Bob, a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. Amifriducem. The species 
are natives Of the Spice Islands and parts of Asia. 
0. commtne is cultivated for sake of the kernels ol' its 
fruit, and for the fragrant resinous substance which 
exudes from its bark. The latter probably constitutes 
the Manilla JClemi of commerce. V. rnicromrpum yields 
an oil very like copuiva, known iu shipbuilding-yards 
as Datnar. Other species produce edible fruits, useful 
oils, and resins. 

Canahy-Bird, hi-nui’~re (Cardnelia canaria ). — This 
popular and pretty singing-bird is a native of the 
Canary Islands. Its introduction into Europe was! 
somewhat singular. According to some authorities, 
ttt the end of the 14th century, and to others, at the 
beginning of the I Oth century, a vessel containing, 
among other merchandise, a number of canary-birds, 
asm Which whs bound for Leghorn, was wrecked on tbu 









' IrfWDOW CAN’AUY. 

The birds, being set at liberty, took I 
thiOradjaeeot island of Elba, and the climate 
•^1#^ 'their habits, they increased cou- 

The islanders, finding such im elegant 
aettling' in their country, were 
, to bbcomo possessore of them, RDd quickly the 

: bfcmtli.aripa were taken prisoners. From 

brought to other countries, and became 
hi ffh Mivftl uied ; as singing-birds. , Tho wild bird of the 
CanHM&titoda and the demestioated bird so familiar 
m thirlonotrj are quite at variauce in personal ap- 
of the wild canary is a dusky 


i • greyi whereas, in tfe domestioated uaoary, we haw* 
agreat cokn^^gmm> yrifowywhite, brown, 

g*Wy,A<j, TM» is, of w»i»a» airing to tba Bmaareua 
cross-breedings tin* specie* has, been subjected to. It 
breeds freely with several other species; the goldfinch, 
i the bullfinch, thesis kin, thegreen-biifd, andbhe lhmet, 

» among the number. Altogether, it is reckoned that 
- there are no less than thirty varieties of the oaoary. 
r The best authority on %hfi> xtttyee* eeyv*-" Tbm 
i canaries that have the upper part of the body of * 

* dusky greexx or linnet-brown, and the under-part the 
l yellowish green of the green-bird,, trith^ dark-brown 
i eyes, are the strongest, and most nearly resemble tba 
primitive race. The yellow and the white have often . 
i red eyes, and are the moat tender. The chestnut are 
, the most uncommon, and bold a middle rank for 
t strength and length of life between the two extremes. 

The canary that is most admired amongst US now is 
» one with the body white or yellow ; th$ bead (particu- 
larly if crested), wings, and tail, yefiowiah-4u»v The 
second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the 
head, wings, and tail black, or, at least, duflky grey. 
Next; follow the grey or blackish, with * yellow head 
and collar, and the yellow, with a blackish or green 
tuft, both of which are very much valued. As for those 
that are irregularly spotted,’ speckled, or variegated, 
they are much leas sought after, and are used to pair 
with those of one colour, — white, yellow, grey, brown- 
grey, and the like.*'— (Bechstein’s Oaw^ffird*.) In 
Germany and the Tyrol the breeding W this bird is 
carried on on an extensive scale, and it is principally 
from these places that the rest of Europe is sttpplied. 
In its native homo, tho canary builds its nest in thick, 
bushy, high shrubs and trees, with roots, mows, feathers, 
hair, 4c.; pairs iu February, lavs from tour to six 
pale-blue eggs, and hatches live and often six times itt 
the season. Beehstein gives tho following directions 
forgetting and keeping good canaries “ The most 
essential is to choose from among theyoung that which 
promises a tine tone, - and to seclude it from ail ether 
birds, that it may learn and remember nothing bad. 
The mv me precaut ion ‘is necessary during the first and 
second moulting; for, being likely to relearn, if I 
may »ay so, its song, it would introduce info it, with 
equal case, foreign parts. It must be nfeerved whether 
the bird likes to sing alone or iu company Avith others; 
for there are some which appear to have such whims, 
liking to hear only themselves, and which pout for 
whole years if they are not humoured ou tins point. 
Others’ sing faintly, and display their power* only when 
they can try their strength against a rival, ft is very 
important to distribute regularly to singing-bird* the 
simple allowance of fresh food which is intended for 
the day. By this means they will sing every day 
equally; because they will car uniformly, and not pick 
tho best one day, tmu bo obliged to put up with the 
refuse tho next. About two spoonfuls of dry food ia 
sufficient for the daily nouri.bment of a canary.” 

Canary-Grass. (Set Biuihviwa,) . 

Canary 'VV.tjfR. — This wine, which is also known by 
the name of Tencriffe, is a prod net of the Canary 
Islands. In taste it resembles Madeira : it m made 
front gripes which have been gathered before they ara 
ripe, and, when new, Inis a sour and unploaSant taste. 
Alter iKdng kept carefully for two or three yeara, ifca 
mildness increases greatly, and, like Madeira, it 1*. 
greatly improved by a journey to tho tropics, More 
of it is produced on the island of Toneriffb than oil 
the other Canary islands. The name of Canary is only 
applied to the Bidogne wine, and never id the 3daX« 
voisift or Malmsey of the Canaries. " 

Cancrlla Mi t ktin-B*i/,-Lai'-re4j the name gbren to »n 
inferior class of servants of tho church in the earlier 
part of its history, but the precise nature of whoaa 
duties is doubtful. 

Cawcf.om, k&U'MV U (Lat„ Inttlon-wovk), in Mod., 
is applied to the spongy or. reticular subatauoo of that 
bones. (vSee Bonk.) 

Canceklino o» a Dbep, fc?a *wWia^, is a delivery 
of it up to iiave lino* drawn over it in the f<«rm o* 
lattice-work or mncelli, .Hit k -fiaaii; ' 

fiuurativclY for anv manner o£ : fibBtafauois -W defiichae ; 


rally speakings the. effoct of a died can only be de- 










>|atirth 'ifiga of 
^ ioii»c 00- 
/■.#:• fcivetf its name, 
although it is 
many centuries 
since the con- 
stellation and 
the sigh occu- 
pied the same 
position. The 
zodiacal division 
bo called occu- 
pies the thirty 
degrees of the 
ecliptic between 

4h)°andl20°from 

tbe dwt pointof lines, or the venial equinox. The most 
conspicuous star in the constellation is Acubem, a star 
of the third ntuf nitade. 

•>Oa'*0** <«o called from the largo blue veins which 
appear, in cancer, to reaerohlo crab's claws), is 
disease of 
pear&nce 



mvmn. 


malignant character, making its »p- 
% scirrhous tumour, which ultimately 


terminates In an ill-conditioned and deep nicer. Any 
part of the body tnay be the seat of this disease, though 
the glands are roost liable to its attack. The female 
breast, the tongue, or lips, ore among the parts most 
subject to it. The tumour at first is small, lpird, in- 
dolent, and nearly insensible, with little or no disco- 
loration of the surrounding skin. It remains in this 
'Slate "for' a longer or shorter period, sometimes for 
rears, but at length it passes into a more active con- 
dition ^he tumour increases in si»e, the skin changes 
to a livid or ted appearance, and pain begins to be felt 
ia It. Tbn pain, which is of a shooting or lancinating 
nature, is at first slight, and occurs ut considerable 
intervals ; but it increases by degrees, and the intervals 
diminish until it becomes almost constant. The cu- 
taneoha tein« become turgid, and the surface of the 
tumour presents to the feel a knotty, uneven surface. 
Sometimes the skin never actually breaks, but usually, 
•after a longer or shorter period, the tumour ulcerates 
and betamres an open sore. The discharge is of a thin, 
ftifttid, acrid nature, which corrodes the surrounding 
parts. The acre presents thick jagged edges and a soft 
ctmtre, eaten om it were into irregular cells. The 


jftog pains arc now much increased, and arc of h 
very violent nature. The disease pursues its onward 
course j sometimes it seems as if it had exhausted 
itself, and blowing nature to work a cure by the 
formation of new fiesh ; but this is merely a delusion, 
J'Orit soon recommences its destructive course, and at 
lengtlij it tnay be utter years, it seizes upon some vital 
organ, or the patient sinks exhausted by the puiu and 
eontiiiued drain upon his system. Of the cause, na- 
tare, or treatment of this terrible disease little is, 
tmfortiroately, known. By some it is regarded as con- 
etitotioniU, by others an ’local; some maintain that it 
i$ hereditary, others that it may be transmitted by 
inoculation. So far as may be judged from the con- 
flicting points, there docs seem, in 

genera], to bo a certain constitutional predisposition 
tothlrdiiScaiitft; though, according to Mr. Paget, only 
a sixth .. ? 4af ;$niS cases ban be traced to any hereditary 
-- The evidence is against its being trans- 
uifttod »t inoculation. If cancer be at any period merely 
a local diaeatiCi it can only be in its earliest stage, for, 
th ft short time, the whole system seems to be infected 
■ wi%ti-'itf '';«bd' hence it k that, after a time, the extir- 
potkm ofthe original tumour so often fails in ©fleeting 


a ttiwked by tt than the 


S^onffh canper is, unfortunately, 
by no tncans uneominflip, it is not all, nor even the 
' -:|*ii»tot«y' tbtft bear o general resemblance 
to tt, that are cancerous ; in fiat, it is often with the 

Ku; : ■••>:/ • ;• : • 


il, „ 

toted in iktfmxmme ..... 

of oftnewr ; an4, to ^ie linear 

ciattogagouy is ontoika upon the # 

benefit. : The only hope ©fa mmU ©attest 
paling the tumour in its eariicststaeSfi 

fcfter »M, frequently sdfiwds.tiOfeb^ 

According to Mr. Paget (2>etete* , 
fogy), the average duration of lifts id 
of the cancer is forty-nine monitor ' 
in which the cancer was oncer 
the average duration of life was 
forty -nine months; and hence 1 
average duration of life is not E. . .. 
the removal of t he local disease, but 
probable that the progress of the 
retarded by the operation. 801m - 
the knife, each arctics, ae chloride of i 
course to, but with no better success^; 
may not be expected, much good .may 
means of palliatives ; the patient ist© 
good u our isliing diet, but all straw 
avoided, and everything that Wthddi, 
the activity of the disease. The.state 
health is to be carcfuHy attended to* 
and body kept as free from excitement as 
the local treatment of the disease, acd* ‘ 
lock, henbane, and opium, are to be bad 
order to allay the pain. Among tlw kwW 


m 
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disease is not of unfrequent o<:currf*iC«i 

ost liable to its attack being the dog , 

Can exit, a gen . of short-tailed CrvMU 
is now generally restricted to the c ©mourn < 

Crab.) 

C an cer-uoox. (See EnrHKOtrs.) ■ y; 

C a n j>*l ab r v at , kcht , -dfi-lai , ‘brmw 
candle), an. article of furniture mu©' 
ancients both in public and private 
though properly signifying simply ft 
the term was generally 
applied to the support of 
a lamp. The candelabra 
used in public edifices 
were mostly of large size, 
with a cup* or receptacle 
ut the top, to contain a 
lamp or some substance 
capable of iUumiiwting, 

Borne of the candelabra 
discovered at Hercula- 
neum and l’ompoii have 
long thin bronze stands, 
with fiat disks or vases at 
the top, on which the 
light whs placed. The 
bases of these arc usually 
triangular, with the head 
of a lion, griffin, or goat 
at each angle. In nil 
buildings the candelabra 
were amongst the most 
richly -ornamented arti- 
cles,’ and were made of 
bronze, iron, marble, 
terracotta, and wood. 

Borne, however, wore made or covered with gold 
silver. Sometimes, instead of a shaft, :a '%hyo was 
i ntroduced, holding, in one hand, the cup or receptacle 
f ar the oil. A small candelabrum was used asaneltar. 
There are several specimens of the imct^ caadeWhra 
in the Townley collection in the latihettin. - 

Candid atb. kdn'-dudaii (3>t, Ctrai^a#, wltitoh 
is a term used, to denote an applicant for atgroft 
privilege, or position. It is deriv<^ from tl 
among’ whom those who sought omops J) 
wore white robes, and were called cmtdicw 
dress the . candidate endCavoimad to >T - 

voor. In ©very possible w : ^,--^;cai}LV^ng^a'^^ ■ : 

addressing them in ' tl» 
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*faa the earn 
• ihemaV# 
T 1 #WgJ«d 


in Unitor 


I b$to* 


of * oaadto, and to , . .... _ 
gft ewton who is about to die, sod to 
I ^mrchyard precisely m the esine 
^jr H afterwards to fae carried If 
j 4hd of * pale-bluish colour, the 


stearin and margarin contained; 
s« of giv 


“an infant ; if larger, that of a 
If several of different sizes are 
corpse a of like ages pass to- 
__ ^ _ rontor Jntiguifue 
i ptf was i >rmerly a mode of marking 
.. of tune* general]} for deliberation or 
t*jr #uud Thus, excommunication by inch 
when the offender ties allowed time to 
AS a candle continued burning, after 
of exoomrmitiiifttioTi was pronounced 
_ *fr or auction fry inch of candle wai a 
Sat which persons were aliened to bid while 
i Of candle continued burnmi 


earned If | with the base of glvcenu 

at a still lughcr temperature wb „ 
provement was, therefor* , to devises 
them from the base with which ^ 


W 


t figptfed the property was adjud ; 


and the 
d to the 

f^eOaEScssTurucKjif ) 
kM-dl* (Ut , bp , Ital candela) —A 
# defined as a contrivance for purposes of j 
consisting of a wick of fibrous material 
1 by solid fatty matter, beirg distinguished 
“ fcicular from lamps, m which the fatty 
m It *8 difficult to determine the exact 
^hcimdles weie first used There are several 
jlf caudles being rutntioued in the Old aud 
Jumeute; but the context pi o\ es in most cases 
S^brCtrWord should be translate 1 bmp, and not 
Wot **a*nple, the seven branched candlestn k 
3 $0 nave seven lamps made fir it, and Aaron 
!f»o Use ofavo-otl as the fuel t hereof. Torches 
tottofl la various ancient writings, and from 
p dahbt, candies were gradually developed 
otiwsagr, describes * candle made of brittle 
i VftdeJi clearly correspond* to our modem ru*h- 
the later days of the KomAns, wax caudles 
* % by the upper classes In the Middle 

1 same material were made, weighing 
and the Britons and Anglo Saxons 
tapers in their processions 1 he 
CCudtos fa} King Alfred for horological 
well known to need further allusion 
fWlttte of Sdborne describes rushlights 
il used by the cittagers m his time 
Ol candles progressed but little in 
the year 17 JO, when W Bolts took 
various jmi rovemeuts m candle- 
chiefly of a method of pressing the 
act of cooling T he patent like wise 
He holder, in which the candle is 
fay means of a spiral Bpnng, a cor 
been revived with great success m 
Most of the improvemr nts up to the 
bee n Jn the same direct! m,— the 
a able properties of the 
dis igrecablo sfaiell of 


This was eflec ted in two ways,— fay U 
the intention of Do Viellev and fay J 
ration, a pi ocean we owe to the ingvuu 
man, one George Gw ynne 1 bane j 
os follows — Lime *apon\ftcaUon wawwv 

lime, are boiled together until complete ea&aaMfoatktti 
takes place, or, m other words, Until the JiSae 9tot*f« 
composed, the fat uniting with the stearic, margarie, 
and oleic acids to form an insoluble soap, aettoog fires 
the gfa cenne, which dissolves m the water* Y -“■** 
the June soap is reduced to powder, told 
When it has reached the boiling-point, ( 
added, which combines with the Iime^A 


the three acids already 



mentioned 
forming 

" are 

pressure. 



property pun tied , for, 
in ot cctluLf 


TtotoutP^Prtion ot cellular matter, it 
Tallow is generally purified, or 
. toed, by being melted m a copper 
the direct action of the In e The lm* 
tb the top, and are skimmed uid pressed 
'to forms the M gi eaves* 1 of the shops, 
feeding dogs On the continent the 
“ % steam heat with very dilute 
purpose of destroying the cel- 
irepared iu this wny is much 
ed by the ordinary method 
tade, trom time to time, to 
by causing the wick to curl 
as to become consumed by 


taptmjitahmi —In this process, the tallow 0# frit Is 
bofiei with sulphuric acid, which acts fay uniting Sritfa 
the base of glvcenno to foim snlpbo-gfatoefStt 
wlm h » i caddy soluble in water and with the (mm 
a ids to form sulpbo stearic, •ulphc^margam. mm, 
sulpholeic acids which are easily decomposed % 
water When the decomposition is complete, tfae 
blackened mass is well washed and disti lied, the 
suds passing over ,n a tolerably pure condi tfou. ^Tktf 
•to further purifiod by pressure, which ehmbaatoa tfae 
liquid oleu acid The best atcanc candles area# 
lure of stearic and margaric acids Ckrtnncmte t 
contain these two acids, mixed with Steam, ill's., 

proportions The principal source Off StotodA i 

stearic and is palm oil the manufacture being earned 
ou chiefly far rnce a Patent Caudle Company Wm 
candlti are dipped and rr bed between two marble 
[slabs until the proper shape to obtained* t 
is the solid portion of the oil of the speruH. , 
s obtained bj filtration and pressure* Thfas 
jortaut unproven ent lately introduced iutfa Wdk* 
making ib the iranufatture of candks from j u ““ 
a solid substance obtained by the i 1 * 4 
at a ion temperature, and containing 1 
ooal gas Plate X\ll represents the 
a celclirated Paris manutsetory for 

mdj tttmg the utensils employed J 

eeitioual view of this manufactory vertiotfify 
t,itudmally and both plates represent fat 
or seel tonally the details ot the principal 
the means of communicating the me 
operation of the f< rmation ot soAp to 
a large vat, gemralh constructed of 
oomoal in foim, and piouded with Sfr«i. 
way up lbe bottom and the fad are of 
its capacity is sufficiently great to i * * 

70 SB cubic feet Generally about 
are placed therein, with about 200 1 „ 
easily dissolve the same This hi 
from a leaden pipe (q) winding ink 
tier, and placed at the bottom of ttto 
pipe is perforated with a number 
across whuh the steam passes*# it 
c ipperB a or a l, with which tojt# 


.. a 

•tote? 


means of an agitator {*) oomputod.^f 
united by a cross-piece, *na 








mmm yHAT, nrsoafatAinotr. 


movement 3* i 

put of the 


)# 

y giy 



„ .ibas absorbed the glyeer- 

* decomposition trough*, into which 
| tbeSdbA matter after it has hem broken* 
than are decomposed under the in* 
y4dut*d sulphuric «cid They are 


rosso* 


by a serpentine pipe (^i Tbi 
cleansing *h» arid* is performed in this 


tot M Of a tap iq*) they are withdrawn , as much 
as possible of sulphuric acid and lime are diawn oft 
into a aarihs of *foe moulds <M), which are arranged 
in rows along the entire length of the workshop 
Those bumld* pxcwnl the form of a rectangular 
prltm, ftoto tiff to aft inches ju length, from 6J t > 7 
inches m breadth, urd about i#H feet only in height 
Tfetwi Sic formed layers ot solidified acid which are 
taken *W*J to the vertical hydraulu press IS, of which 
it i# AiMiy to see the uxnstjmtiou 1 v n Jeieoce to the 
design* Hate'KXX ,w he re it >s »h a n in vei tical section 
Tilt ter lift! fa* d iu)t | ri r oi J l to be constructed 
to obtain a 1 m am i of W 0,<>n > «q iarc p >unds A great 
pint f Ma* i leu au 1 fl< as ct ol ! y the action of this 

1 »r e-s but t|ie ultimate portions t an only be extracted 
n tie aid of a certain temperature Other presses 
< hont/ntftl lonstriution 1 i atrd by steam are also 
*r i* oyed Such i« the press represented in P P upon 
the plan* JPlateXAIA , and upon the vertical section, 
jMte AJfcX In the hot pressure press the wrought 
iron pieces (P*/ are h< ated and between these plates 
ate place i the Jinks which proceed from the vertical 
j I which in issuing fn>tn this press are enveloped 

in h irsi \ sir material, in place c t w >ollen sorgo On 
ffc * ■'ipoeitft side to thi pist n ol the pre ss is a < ail iron 
jcuanu ‘ftr chtsL (P 1 *) an ti„bt, ir wli is curb sed 
u sum <»? action ot plates 1 he stt im »r i ( bug ir m 
f < g*»j evktois A rA‘pws s ij t) j. <- ( e t 
finds its way »nU th* double side ) wa n t \ e doui le 
bo tot * I rests to heat it H affotvmr Ib pubses 
fo the pun »/ v»bi i carry if n ( it t oc*t V-*, w b« re 
t! re is a dl at t l ni | 1 t s 1 t he etnpl vjt 1 as 
avow a* Hie pi &s eta 1 t ive i >a*d l >w ik uud where 
the plates mvy he uruned when t> s y have lecome 
•CHLiird 1 hose plates an i hcaUd li boding water 
r * igh lb Plate AX5 it ah w i tl c n ode bv 
w \ these plates can le t* sed to furu sh beat to 
\ press, or irei ijrotufiy Ihe purification of the 
ijlul ttpitia fa thus fcrfornel — “iht lumps of stearic 
** * marganc an i h are tahen from the honeontal 
{ r are carried t » fa trough It to be tl i re pur find 
jy dui « sttlphuni acd Ihia tiough is heated by 
u? the |ipe q* t wtith hquelies the acids The 
oljecfc rl this cleyiiHiug is to disengage the 1st acids 
ft j *h« totooteat trm .0 of lime they may contain 
A*Yet this oration it only remains to freu them also 
from acid itself, bv purifying with water They 
theft atkw tins p» remain or d< cant it into another 
trough (ft 1 ) situated Upon a lower floor, and whioh 
ftttiy contains pure water M hen it has cooled, it is 
drawn off iftto moulds, an 1 at It ugth is obtained m 
mlfa pftrfaetly fit for working Into candles Tor the 
purpose of melting and m mldmg the while solid 
acids a oftftpeb is used (*e T, IT, Plate AAA fa which 
i« in the interior Sif^r plated, to prevent foe dis 
coloration df the acids Ike copper h double 
bohotned, ba heated by steam at « temperature 
whmtt »HouW not Ordinal fly extend 1(W° C I h e steam 
prooaede ffaom iW generators into the double bottom 
ftndthis,eoud«nsed f flows oft lj a pijie, 
i\ £liS]ir> to the pifns which issues from 

the wWt M the eopper, serves to empty it com- 


to the fawfc mA 
ft* the tdeks the ouml4e an 
hole* of the wqpden tabiee ft 
m the workshop, and upon . 
allowed to cool after they MW _ 
wicks are fixed in the centre of 
The pro carried to the hot-water beams, 

* way j to the temperature of bodin* 


several basins (\ ) represented in \ 

Plates XXIX and XXX When i 
ciently b Jt, they are filled by the 
(1*1, which is plouged into the i,„ 
cooling of the moulds, they remove 
peg which holds the wick, and bjf J 
extract the caudle After being 
are bleached by being exposed dtti 
the action of light, air, and a he , 

The lost two processes the candle* are 
those of polishing and packing Thft | 
by rubbing the candle briskly with a 
damped by alcohol or aramonfa *Thft 
sis ts m arranging them to form packekil 
and they are carefully and neatly secured 
The two boilers, or steam coppers, ft* 
are lenresented at A end A% Plate I 
not onlv it cd the engine, but also heftt 
troughs 1 he plate represents a hctofmwMt w 
seen from tbt top and shows Che disposition 
buhl* with their safety-valves, and also the 
conducing the pteam In B Will be “ 
brick lurnaoe in wbicli the boilers are „ 
b the Balcty valves and in & L the floats, '-c 
pipe comm u mcati ms with the feeo-p 
pipes for conducting the steam to the 
ratus of the machine, and 4 & the 
msh the steam engine All these pipes are 
and provided with taps The oleic adTd* a 
long time was regarded os a superfluous 
of late v enra been successful^ applied W fatft gXHwttft 
of wo L employed m silk van* mantrfkatusklrfa or la 
scouring it Ihe oleic acid, as left finatik thd hUpdift 
manufactory however, cannot be employ^I for tbft 
purpose of greasing wool until it baa trodergOtte A 
complete purification, or been brought into* kotho* 
gentons substance possessing all the ahoveMcbefitiofted 
characlt ristica Ihe oleic acid made use ftf ia ecfiial 
in colour and clearness to the finest omo tfk In 
certain ateanc caudle factories they manufMtttbs With 
the olei acid a hard soap (For detain* M the 
various paint 9 connected with caudle «*» Otj^ctare 
from diQercnt materials, »«e Cocoa Wftf Ol Sh, PiBif* 
mu, fephavscFTi, W ax , and Oxokrjsh*} „ 

CAMHtMAS,^r«« dl WU6, a religious fesfavil ebservefl 
in hmour of the puriftration o® the “Vtrgm Marty cm 
the 2nd of Ftbruaiy, the 40th day s&fi 
The name Candlemas is evidently derived mte w 
coasecration of the candles to be used ,ft i 
during the rear, that take? place bn T' 
the Bernan Catholies There U ftliO ft I 
lighted candles on that dari Ip an < 

JO Htnry MI) , entitled '‘Concerai 
monies to be used m due foam* wt 
Jande, it is declared that the b 
Candlemas day * is done in th* i 
the spiritual!* Ugbte, when Bimeondic 
is redde m t ha church* that day* ** flj 
to have originated with the ancient i 
th« night, went about Born* W ith i 
in honour of the goddess Feirrua, f 
Pope fieroittft, aeehig the people f 
mony, orahmed, that ail CH 
to chuvth on that day with t 


^ It emfrpdftded by ft evat of wooden staves 

(17>» m pe**eftb the ftOolfog of the trough By the ,.. w — . 

atdft of twt placed a table (V), upon which j Virgin, the mother ot our Savxoar, 

rests *£t* WHi servos to receive the melted arose the c uefuiu wbicb formerly | 

matter Utfo OWiWod into th«ftsaoulds Three candles « of women bearing light# wim 4 
are cooled ffa *no«M$ alimlftr to those represented in f The woathei Oft Ck^«W-«#3f 
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r^id^ir*. 
stars ia the year, 

. ..',. :, ^w^.-. to fair an a cl^ar, 

r whiter *s to gang, and twairj 
an<1 foni » 

•• : ' ^- : i? winter ’a gan e at Yule.” 

■ ; '^ a term commonly applied 
V •• : stick, but more correctly limited 

small palm or large gruas. (See 

I3yuujttis, BauftvsA,) 

. ' ::^t«% Jtf-iwtfkM, in Bat., the typical gen. of 
: . .' -. s t&e otrd. CmeUueea. The timer hark of Q. alia 
forms tho Camilla of the apothecaries. The tree is 
c&Ktmoii m many parts of South America and in 
the West*! ttdia islands, where it is often called Wild 
Cinnamon. The bark is removed with an iron iastru* 
meat, and, after being deprived of the epidermis, it is 
dried '-fa- the shade, It is seen in fiat or quilled pieces, 
of a light buffirCfdour, and from having been confounded 
with Winter’s bark (we Damirs), it is sometimes called 
Spurious Winter's bark. Being an excellent, aromatic, 
stimulant, and tonic, it is frequently used in medicine. 
In the West Indies and some parts of Europe it is 
Wised no a spice. Distilled with water, it yields a red* 
dish*y allow, fragrant, and very acrid essential oil, which 
is wfjatt. mixed with, and sometimes sold tor, oil of 
citovw*» 

C£Srox£AC*J2, k&*net-lai'-se-e, in Bat., the Canella 
&m., » nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub* 
class Tkulemfferat. There tire but two genera known, 
— Canella and Cinmmociendron, which consist of ever- 
green shrubs possessing aromatic properties. 

CUM», €AH<fci>E, or Kea, kfatg, the name of an in* 
atrftment of punishment used in China. It is composed 
oftwro heavy pieces of wood worn round the neck like 
* ©hilar, and usually from 50 to 60 lbs. weight, but 
amdetimes above UK). 

Cakgi, Ckanoi, or Cawoani, an ancient 

people of Britain against whom Os tori us Scapula led his 
army after the reduction of the Iceni, a.i>. 60. Anti- 
quarians are much divided in opinion ns to the eha- 
sweiter and locality of this people; but tho generally 
received opinion is that their country lay about N orth 
Walesyor #©o»ewhere between the Iceni (East Anglia) 
and the Irish Sea. 

0AS^VhA%J>A^ t Mn*ik , -u.4ar (Lftt. dies caniau lures, 

‘ ( Among the ancients, were twenty days 
j the heliacal rising of Canicula, which, 
ig the hottest part of the year, whs sup* 
l to bo the occasion of the great heat, and of the 
K^ lhai prawfi about that time. 

, . -$*J(f?i!Rta Ybab, (Dat. cam*, a dog), in Cbron., 

■ <h» ■■aip^'^V.tihe year ns observed by the Egyp* 
XMiiwVMMi Ethiopians, eo called because reckoned 
of Canicula, or the Dog-star 
iotbe %e*fc*. • The reason of the choice of 
: !• :-^ ia IWiaBri'a fto.lmv© - been not so much its superior 
--'ttaiKli- 'lit heliacal rising then coincided 
-«wiailm|j of the Nile ; and hence the 
was annually observed with 
ation. The Cnuieular year ordinarily con- 
tf$^aajys, and every fourth year of 366. 

'jfij&L emits, u dog), a term in 

I^djHitiugtnfth the Dog tribe, w hich includes 
^“•*,^4^*1% and 'foxes. There are many va* 
limit of which are clearly defined. Of 
F aniaiala, tb» dog is the greatest friend 
of mau* In th« south-east of Europe, 
f Asia, the dog* have no masters, and 
>--?fowBrs and villftgtw, Bring upon car* 
-■The Mahometans and Hindoos look 
mr©, «*d will aot touch them without 
asidotfhisse KRcdptioos, it is err- 
I tyQtt.bMD domesticated and attached 
" j0f\. ' . ” 
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m • primitive etmte of orttee. ' Wh«*«a(|». imwVwTO 
met with wild, they hare never shown * 
turn to the form either of the wolf <ft ;™* 
have been found in a Fossil state. The 
a native of Great Britain ; it is now 
still infests the western countries of 
its varieties the wolf is a cruel and c 
The jackals are gregarious animals, .which 
packs, and prey upon smaller marntnaha and l 
Their long-protracted screaming • 

littrly disagreeable. They arc liatives of Juldw^ana 
are found also in great numbers in Syria. Thc foxisa 
native of Europtv, America, and N’orthern Asia. Its 
cunning and sagucity are proverbial. It is pnBaOJpvha 
in Great Britain, and affords great diversion to $b* 
sjx>rtaman. The tribe Cantina belongs to the chum 
Mammalia, ard. Fern , and fam. Felidcb. (See DOG.) 

Can is M u ob, kai'-ni* mm'-jor (Lat. ranis, dog ; 
major, greater), in Astron., a constoUation of tht» 
southern hemisphere contaitang Sirius 
w hich is the brightest star that appears th thfl'Iieaypns. 
It is situated below Orion, ami » line draw© through 
the stars emuposing Orion's Belt will tlkrUtigh 
Sirius if produced. Besides this brilliant otHKT, it con* 
tains one of the second mugiutudo and xuany of the 
third and fourth. 

Canis MlXOtt, ♦ai'-acr (Lat, mnis, dt>g s less), 
in Astron., a coustcliation between Gemini and Casus 
Major. It contains a brilliant star of the first magtii* 
t udV, called I'rocyon. It is n constellation of tho 
southern hemisphere. 

Cankkr, ktiak'-cr (Bar. caneere; Lot. earner), » 
disease in trees which attacks the young shoots acid 
branches first of all, and at lust appears in the trunk. 

I f not cured or it* progress prevented by cutting bade 
the tree, that it may throw out new brauuhes, it will 
gradually destroy it in the coutus df n fotr^y eiW«. : ; It 
is produced by accidental inv^ry to the bruuohe^ or 
by superabundant moisture about the root», that 
subsoil will not allow to drain a way. 
given to a disease which appears tn the feet of horses 
and in the ears of dogs. In the horse it is produced 
very often by d^mp and dirt, but in some oases it is con* 
etatutionab “Dictation takes place between the 
edging of horn and the tender part cdf-lhiH: foScrt-'-ythleh 
the horn protects. It is attended with eoukiderftldo 
inflamuiabou, tho horn becomes detwhod ip pitfik, 
and proud flesh is formed. The portion* of horn Chat 
arc separnting from the foot plum, Id bo removed^ ftftd 
the soro dressed at- first with a caustlo preparation Ui 
stop the grow th of proud flesh, imd aftelrwards with 
‘Friar’ s balsam. Until a euro is effected, the font 
should be protected with tow, which' should B«-'dSa^«4- 
daily. Caro should he taken to keeptba foot clean 
and dry. In dogs, inflammation oi' the cwr ftrodaffe* 
utecration and tho formation of ^jwoud flesh In Ul- 
terior of that organ. Bathing with ■ 
often check the dihcsse ; and if this willn0i4d,<Ipulard*a 
lotion should be applied, to which 'alt^^um - fheX'm 
subsemjcnily added to tteal tha ukftr* 
the dlitase appears at til© edge of th« ffi^ ; 
when means must be taken to preyottt f 1 
irr itating the som'by ficratchiug, aud it r~ 
with an ointment in which a fair p 
has been mixed. 

C Aar a a., Icart-nti, in But., agen. of p 
nat. ord. Mura-nUmm. or -13^^ 

rmire species growiug in tk© 

mots, a very pure and useful atttopbh* ttqw larguly -.pdfi^ . 
Burned in this coutJ.try " 

cics from which this is obtain^ ris^ot badofluiMiiy 
ascertained i but ft !*> ' 

respectively as <?, ed*i4», C/Mmea t m^ C, ArckiraK ■ 
furnish the supply* 



xiUt 

produce of i 
commonly c 

' OAlOFAStKACJirii. 
Hempfim., 

■ do*«, *uh~oliwui i 


; "M Bot* the 

f:^teoftho0lima XHe&tgU- 
• "'•*■' *$■ dcmaiaring of rough 
- 1 pthe following strue*- 

__ „ lie, Ibbed, stipulate;. 

flowerasmaU, unisexual, dkscioua, the male* in racemes 
or | rtiniclo« ; calyx scaly > imbricated ; stamens 5, oppo- 
site thesepale, with, thread-like ilUmeutB, the females in 
spikes or strobiles, each flower with one sepal surround- 
but thp ovary* which is superior and l-ciM, con - 
taining * soUtory pendulous ovule ; fruit indehiscent ; 
seed without albumen. There ate only two genera,— 

. ^ t:be' Xtemp and the Hop, and 

mehconiueta <*f - bflt: -.oari sp'ecswb They are natives of 
the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 

CsitKJLnrB/fc^-nd-tur (Tut,), in Hot., the Hemp, a 



gon. of pltvnu representing the nut. ord. Camwhinacm. 
-Mfrwanku wiiw t the only species, yields the valuable 
fibre called hemp, which has been known for more 
than 2,iWff years as a material for cordage, sacking, and 
clpth, In Britain the plant grows to the height of 
about six feet, but in warmer climates it h as occasion- 
ally been, found eighteen feet high. The principal 
supplies of the fibre arc derived from liussia. The 
fruitst commonly termed kaop^ct ui, arc oleaginous 
und demulcent, and are used for feeding birds. When 
submitted to pressure, they yield about 25 per cent, of 
a fixed oil, which is used for making varnishes. In the 
f?ap of the hemp-plant there exists a resinous sub* 
dance which lias extraordinary narcotic properties. In 
northern climates the proportion of this rosin in the 
several parte of the plant is so small as to have escaped 

f atten*! observation ; but in. the warmer regions of the 
ast., the resinous substance is sufficiently abundant to 
exude naturally from the flowers, leaves, aud young 
twigs. The Indian hemp* which is so highly prized for 
its narcotic virtues, is considered by some botanists to 
; «be. a distinct variety, and is distinguished by them as 
C. tatira-, van indica. This herb, and the rosin ob- 
tained, are largely employed in Asia, and in some part s 
of Africa ttud Booth America., for the purposes of indul- 
gence. The whole plant dried is known by the name 
of in th e markets of CaIcu tea . T h c larger lea* o? 

and awed-enpaujes separated from the stalks are called 
or oidheo, The top* and tender parts of 
the plants, collected just alter the flowering time., are in 
some places «M under the name of kuoekiach. The 
dried flowers, called ki#f in Morocco, contain so much 
of the narcotic principle that a small pipe filled with 
them, if smoked, will suffice to intoxicate. The dried 
pistils of the flow’d* enter into the composition of the 
Turkish ttmdjouti. The resin which naturally exudes 
from the leaves aud flowers, when carefully collected 
l>v hand, is known as momer.a ;■ the same, when beaten 
olf pith sticks, is sold under the name aichurru*. An 
extract cibUwncd by the use of ivutrer, when mixed 
with apices, forms the dtiwumatte of the Arabs, and is 
the foundation of the hwseftitch of many Eastern coun- 
tries and districts. The dried plant 'is smoked, and 
sometimes chewed. Five or ten grains reduced to 
powder are smoked from a common pipe along with 
ordinary tobacco, or from a w«t er-nipo with n peculiar 
Variety bf tobacco called tombehl. The resin aiutresiu- 
ous extract are generally swallow ed in the form of pill* 
or boluses. The hemp-plant and its preparations ap- 
pear to have been used from very remote times. Tlie 
affect! of the natural resin or churn* a have been care- 
fttlly rit.udied in India by Hr. O’Shaughncssy. He 
itetek that when taken in moderation it produces in- 
crease of appetite and great mental cheerfulness ; 
while in excess it causes a peculiar kiud of delirium 
and catalepsy. The effect produced by hemp in its 
different farina varies, like that of opium, both in kind 
And in degree, with the race. of men who use it, and 
with the texUviilnal to. whom it ie administered. Upon 
ia : of an agreeable and 
cheerful ehurac ter, exciting them to laugh, dance, and 
•ipg, arid' to variowe extravagances. It, how* 

ewer, renders some excitable^and quarrelsome, dia- 
posiog them to acts of violence. It is from the oxtrava- 
■ 42 3 ; 


b*t Bttchwapdei^^ — ... — 
vnu* ‘ ■ pronounced ■■'< an teticonyulute 
greatest value. Bercira calls it aaexhtT 
phaiitariwatic, hypnotic or soporific, 

or narcotic. The extract made ih ^ 

imported, has been found to 1m muohBte&ng: 
that made over here* Tins tect i 
the plant ia materially injured t 
Johnston's Chemistry qf Common 2 
• Ciwnft Coax, &in'-nel .J&te/rifc-JL 
variety of coni, having a waxy lustra arid 
fracture. It burns with a bright flame, e , 
quantities of gas, wluuh renders itpahtftfifii 
lor gun-making. Cancel coal is a corrupt* 
coal, a name given to it from the candle-li 

of its flame. The Scotch miners call it 

from the chattering noise it makes when thrown into 
tho fire.* Borne of the harder varieties «re nsed:,|bar 
working into ornaments likfi jet. ; . ' , 

t Oanxiu aj.s, lefiH'nU-biitt, ia supposed to be aoomq>» ! 
timj of Oaribs, t he original inhabitants of the W«?W 
India islands, who were reputed to he> mau^ateriiA 
and hence the term has come to depot* 
or persona who devour human flesh, Bometmiri? pm?- 
sons have been driven by dire necessity^ as lt> atefieti 
and shipwrecks, to eut human flesh ; and there hrivw 
oven been instances known of 
tries with titstes so depraved afl to manifest a 
for that kind of food, and to commit murder in ordeX 
to obtain it. Many persons, however, have doubted 
whether there ever existed, in any state of sodritTi; # 
people who wore voluntarily addicted - to this spemiijA 
of barbarity; b ^t the tesrimony of'mudriri'.kriw^ri^ 
as well as of ancient writers, U so strong upon thia 
point as to leave Uttie room to dout 11 *: that it noa been, 
and even still is, practised nmou g various races, Hotamr! 
represents the Cyclops and the LaeUtrygosa (ig antihm* 
pophagi ; and, according to • Herodotus 
ftttt the flesh of their aged p arents. Horodotits ako 
asserts that tho Padaci of India were in. the habit of 
killing end eating thciT relatives when they fell 111; 
and that, among the Eaaedoncs, wheu a umn*# fiith«r 
died, bis relntioha eaine and helped to eat the dead 
man, whoso flesh was rendered mote palatable toy 
being mixed up with that of e,mmalfl. : s ^heh^ri*i9biia«t:' 
as these have been fully borne out. by the descriptions 
of modern travellers. The statements bf Mmrc® Bolo 
regarding the Batt as. a ncoplc of Sumatra, bavo heen 
confirmed by Mr. Marsdcn. When Amerioa wa! dis- 
covered, this practice was found to ' prevail :tt» yary 
great extent. According to • ' 

Mexicans) did not cat human flesh mcmljr to cyatafy 
a brutish appetite, but iu obedience to their rolicion. 
Their repasts were made of the victims whose blood 
had been poured out on the altar of aacrifloe/* The 
body of the sacrificed captive ** was delivered to the 
warrior who had taken him iu battle, and by him, after 
being dressed, was served up in an entertainment to 
his friends. This was not the coarse repast, of famished 
cannibals, but u banquet teeming with doHrinha beve ? 
rages and delicate viands, prepared with art and at- 
tended by both sexes, who c^ttdncted ; thehM0hri*.irith : 
all the decorum of oivilixed Ufa."— ( JKcx* 
wo.) in Hew Zealand and many parte ^Afrida can# 
nibaiism was systematically practised, wf tii Bomo.hmnan 
flesh being regarded ns » great dclicacy. wnd cv^l f> ws 
ferred to every other kind of food. M. Jha#haill« 
states that the Fans, a people' >of ' tkiqAteCi^ 1 ■&&&&*» 
not only devour the -bodies of oaptivea but! «*v»p the 
bodies of those who have died of diaeafto, purchasing 
fbr that ptirpoae the oorpecw of 'n«igb : |)OM*^'ri^^^ . 
and disposing in tho ainne way thoae df "thrir -®ri 

relates that *♦ a party of Fans, riiw> Caw do^n 
fiea-shore, once actually stole * friahly-fettried r*’** 1 *' 
from tho cemetery. a«(l cooked >t and ftte it «K 
them i and, at anotner h party cowvjgmdn 1 
into the o'oods, cut it up, «;nd athdkird the fleshr W . . . 
they, carried away with tpeau” Somo of W#W^JP.v 
are even said to display a cottflidcrahlc dfigl^ hf teri* 


. . Cannon 1 ' | ' ' . Oannon ; ; 

in the matter of human flesh. Th* Caribees are re- by nut* and throws passing through flanges projecting 
ported to have preferred sucking infants to all other from the aides, As it is built up roondfiM» model 
food* Among the North- American Indians, the great- piece by piece, the intervening space is filled with sand, 
a*t luxury which a successful warrior could enjoy was mixed with a little clay and water, end rammed tightly 
the heart of bis vanquished enemy. Among the Fans together. The model and the mould of sand around it 
the head is a Royalty saved for the king ; ana this, tot', are made much longer than the actual length of the gun* 
is the part which Richard Cceur-de-Lion issaid, in the that the whole*of the gun may consist of good metal, 
odd romance which bears his hame, to have partaken The piece that projects from the muzzle when the oast* 
of, and to have declared that, u there is no flesh eo ihg )9 finished, in consequence of this, is called the 
nouriesant onto an Englishman as the head of a “ dead-head," and is cut off in a lathe: it contoinstbe 
Saresyne.” The Feejeo islanders are reported to soum and impurities of the molten metal, which always 
fr%v«v*n some eases, “ spared the crews of English rise to the surface when it is poured into the mould, 
and JKreuch ships wrecked on their coasts, as they had The dead-head is also useful in supplying the shrinkage 
found, by experience, that the fiesh of such persons arising from cooling, when the metal contracts about 
Wi* tainted to an unpalatable extent by the savour of A of an inch in every foot. When the mould has beep 
salt and tobacco/* — Enryc. Brit. dried in a store, the outer casing and model are re- 

CJAJJNOir, k&n'-non (Lat. conna, a reed or tube ; moved, and the mould itself separated in pieces, which 
Kti, cannone, a large tube).— As an account of the are carefully built together in a vertical position, and 
origin and progress of artillery and engines of war, imbedded in a surrounding mass of sand to receive the 
from early ages to the present time, and a description molteu iron. Tho metal, selected for ita toughness 
jof the various improved weapons, and the different and hardness, is then fused in a furnace with cow, and* 

• kinds of ordnance used in the English service, and when liquid, is allowed to run into the mould which 
some of the foreign armies and navies, will he found has been prepared to receive it. When the casting it 
M other parts of this volume (see Armstrong Gun, thoroughly cooled, the dead-head is cut oil’, and tho 
£)ahi.oubx Guw, Lancaster Gun, Whitwobth Gw, axis of the pieee exactly found by the aid of thecen- 
OgnwANCB, AnxiLiiBiiY, Ac.), the present artiolo will tering-machiue. As soon as this operation has been 
be devoted to a description of the method used at performed, the gun is removed to another lathe, and 
Woolwich and elsewhere for casting, boring, and the rings at the muzzle and breech, and those on cither 
finishing brass and iron cannon of all descriptions. It side of tho trunnions, are carefully turned. Great 
seems possible that the old method of casting guns nicety is required in this part of the process, for the 
will be superseded by the manufacture of guns out of formation of the bore is regulated by these rings. The 
twisted bars of wrought iron, as adopted by Sir gun is then raised by means of points resembling 
William Armstrong; for, despite the efforts of all who cones, that enter the centerings, to admit of the t run - 
Wisli to detract from the merits of these admirable nious being turned by the action of the trunuioning 
weapons, their superiority over cast-iron guns, in machine; after which the holes that receive the 
many respects, bee been clearly proved by the severe tangent-scale, and the bush of copper through which 
proofs to which they have been subjected. Neverthe- the vent is bored, are cut by means of a drill. The 
less cast iron, in the improved methods of preparing hole in which this copper plug is screwed enters tho 
it, combines very great hardness and tenacity, and is bore diagonally. The process of boring is next per- 
ebeaper than any other material. As formerly maiiu- formed; the gun is placed in a boring-machine in a 
factored, it was very uncertain in its character, often vertical position, and the boring effected by means of 
being far from homogeneous in texture, and, ut tho a very hard and sharp steel tool, which works at the 
best, its estimated capacity of resistance being only end of a long iron bar, somewhat after the manner of 
20,000 lb. to the square inch, whilst the tenacity of a centre bit. Sometimes the gun is made to revolve, 
bronze was estimated at 30,000 lb. Wrought irou pos- and to rise gradually as the interior is cut away by the 
desses the greatest tenacity, but is inferior in hardness, boring-tool; and in other methods the gun is fixed, and 
The greatest objection to its use, as is urged by tho the cutting-tool revolves. The exterior of the gun is 
beet American authorities, who manifest great par- then finished off, and it is afterwards taken to tho 
futiity towards cast-iron ordnance, is the difficulty of proving-chamber. A somewhat different method fa 
Constructing large masses of iron by continual rc- used at Woolwich for forming the models and moulds 
heating and forging, as new pieces are added, without of the brass or bronze -guns that are cast there. Each 
Pausing portions to change their texture and undergo model is formed in three separate parts ; the oeutra! 
A partial crystallization ; thus weakening the mass part, from the base-ring to the middle of the dead- 
wlthout any sign of this change being visible. Accord- bead, is made on a piece of wood less in diameter at 
ing to some experiments made for the United States one end than trie other, that it may be readily pulled 
government, the greatest tenacity of cast iron was out when occasion requires it. Straw is now wound 
45,070; its greatest density was 7 ‘400. The greatest round this wooden centre, and an exterior coating of 
tenacity of wrought iron was 74,5 92; its greatest moistened sand, earth, and horse-dung put over the 
density, 7 '858. The greatest tenacity of bronze was straw. The whole mass is made to revolve against a 
56,786 ; its greatest density, 8-063. The greatest tena- board cut in the form of half the longitudinal section 
city of Cast steel was 128,000; its greatest density, of the gun, which moulds tho composition to the re- 
7 ‘862. It is difficult to say to what extent the itn- quired shape. The model of the breech is made on a 
provement of these engines of war, and the defensive cone of iron in a similar manner, and pieces of wood 
armour-plates of vessels and floating fortresses, will be are affixed in the proper places to represent the tftin- 
earried. Ah account of the results of the experiments nions, vent-piece, and tangent-scale. Tins model Is 
made in order to test the penetrating powers of the then coat ed with a composition of sand and hair, which 
beat-constructed cannon when fired against targets forms the mould for the required cannon. The model 
consisting of armour-plate, teak, and inner coating, is then taken out by degrees, the wooden centre being 
Will be found under the article Tabget. In casting first pulled out, and then the straw which surrounded 
bronze guns, an alloy is made of nine parts of this centre; the composition forming the exterior of 
coppm’ to one of tin; but the proportion of tin is the model is next removed by the action of fire, tho 
gOneraJly increased for large guns and lessened for horse-dung having the property of making the cotn- 
small nnee. For iron guns, five metal obtained in position light and friable; and tne hollow mould, when 
Staffordshire and Monmouthshire is in no way inferior dried, is ready for use. When the mould is put in th© 
to the best Swedish iron. The principal part of castng-pit, the three separate pieces in which it has 
the cannon used in Ibe British service has been cast been made are carefully built together and imbedded 
by the Carron and Low Moor companies, and other in sand, as in making the moulds already described for 
private firms ; but the government have lately estab- iron ordnance. Prior to 1750 oannon werecaat hollow, 
ftehed a foundry at Woolwich, to avoid the necessity but about ibis date the method of casting them fa a 
of being entirely dependent on private enterprise. The solid piece and boring them afterwards was discovered 
first thing to be doue In making a cannon is to bnild up by a Swiss engineer. As the exterior cools before the 
the mould in which the weapon is to be cast. A model interior, it is found to be of much closer grain than 
of the gun, turned in hardkwcll-seaeoned wood, or the part which is subsequently removed ; and, on this 
saade ofiron, is eet upright, and surrounded with a account, oannon made on this system were norm dis- 
easing or box* This casing is made of pieces connected covered to be far superior to guns which were cast 
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hollow, the metal of which wm more porous, and, 
consequently, much weaker in tome parte than in 
other# ; and as it did not offer a unife^ma resistance to 
the force of the powder in every part, the piece wm 
liable to buret at any time. The following are some 
of the largest and most remarkable cannon ever con- 
structed : — 1 . A cannon usod by Mahomet II. at the 
siege of Adriatiople in 1463, which A red balls of stone 
of 600 lbs. weight. 2. A cannon at Khrenbreitstcin, on 
the Rhine, made in 1529 : it is rather more than 18 feet 
long, and 18 inches in the bore. It requires a ball 
Weighing ISOlbs. 3. The monster cannon cast by 
Attrungzebe in India in 1685, named the ” Lord of the 
Plain/' which is 14 feet long, 28 inches in the bore, and 
will fire a ball weighing 1,600 lbs. This gun is to be 
seen at Bejapoor, with another iron gun of similar 
calibre. The mould in which it wns cast is said to be 
in existence at Ahmednuggur at the present day. 4. 
The huge wrought-iron gun made by Messrs. Horsfall, 
at Liverpool, in 1858, and presented by them to the 
British government. It is just 18 feet long, and weighs 
nearly. 22 tons. The curious brass gu n at Dover Castle, 
known as Queen Elizabeth** pocket pistol, cast in 
Holland, and presented to her bv the Dutch states, is 
a beautiful specimen of the ordnance of that period. 
—Ref. English Cyclopaedia — Arts and Sciences. 

Canof, ka-noo (Fr. caned; Span, canon), a boat 
much used by rude nation®. It is generally made by 
excavating the trunk or body of a tree, and then cut* 
ting or burning it into a suitable shape. Sometimes 
it is made of bark or skins. Some canoes hove decks. 


and lived under the rule of St. Augustine. 
chal canon is a table of the movable feast®, 
the day of Easter and the other feasts depend 
for a cycle of nineteen year®. Canon is also a, 
to that part of the communion service or mas® . 
Roman Catholic church which follows immediai^y 
after the Sanotus and Hosanna, corresponding to will 
part of the service of the English church which begin® 
at the prayer, “We do not presume," Ac. ■*■?$) 
Cavov, is one who possesses a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine service is 
cathedral or collegiate church. The institutional this 
order is not ancient, being attributed to Ohrodegangiai* 
a bishop of Metz about the middle of the 8th century. 
At first they were merely inferior ecclesiastic®, Irving 
in community by the cathedral, and assisting the bishop 
in his duties, entirely dependent on his wifi, and sop* 
ported by the revenues of the bishopric ; at first, they 
even inherited his movables. By degrees they afooog 
off their dependence, and formed themselves intosepa- 
rate bodies, of which, however, the bishop® were. so®, 
the recognized heads. In the 10th century there wens 
establishments of this kind formed even in cities vrfysre 
there were no bishops, and these took the name of 
Congregations, or Colleges, the members being called 
Collegiates. The name chapter now given to these 
bodies was not in use till long after. In time, the 
canonical or collegiate life became so common th*ifc 
every cathedral had its chapter distinct from the Wet 
of tlie clergy. They gradually relaxed in their ob* 
servance of their roles, and at length they ceased to 



and are moved by sails made of rushes or silk-grass; live in community; yet they still formed bodies, 

j large enough to carry twenty to thirty hogs - 1 making themselves as a necessary council of the 

bishop, assuming the rights of the rest of the clergy, 

1 and taking upon themselves the administration of a SCO 
during its vacancy, and the election of a bishop to 
supply it. There were even some chapters exempt 
from the jurisdiction of tho bishop, and owning no 
head but their dean. After the example of Cathedral 
chapters, collegiate ones also continued to exist as 
bodies after they had ceased to live in communities. 
Canons were of various kinds ; as, cardinal canons, who 
were attached, in cardinal, to a church, as spriest it 
to i\ parish ; domiciliary canons, such as, not being in 
orders, had no right in any particular chapters; expec- 
lative canons, such as, without having any revenue or 
prebend, had the title and dignity of canons, a voice in 
the chapter, and a place in the choin till a prebend 
should become vacant. Foreign canons were such a® 
did not officiate in the eanonries to which they be- 
longed, and were opposed to mansionary or residentiary 
cauous. Lay or honorary canons were persons among 
the laity who, out of honour and respect, had been 
admitted into some chapter of canons. Tertiary canons, 
or snob as had only a third part of the revenues of the 
canonical e, Regular canons were such as lived in 
community, and, like religious communities, had, in 
process of time, added the solemn profession of vows 
to the practice of their rules : they were called regular 
to distinguish them from secular canons, who aban- 
doned living in community, and mixed more or less 
with the world, but at the same time practised a reli- 
gious life according to the rules of the order. The 
order of regular canons of 8t. Augustine was brought 
into England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I., who 
erected a priory at Hostel, in Yorkshire, and obtained 
for them the church of Carlisle as an episcopal see* 
with the privilege of choosing their own bishop. They 
were singularly protected and encouraged by Henry I. 
and by Queen Maud; and it appears that under the 
reign of Edward I. they had fifty-three priories. This 
institution was spared at the time of the Reformation, 
and it continues to the present day. Canons are some- 
times called prebendaries from their being in the en- 
joyment of a prebend ; they have stalls in the cathedral 
churches, which are generally called prebendal stalls. 
They are still nominally what they once actually were,-— 
the council of the bishop for the administration of the 
a flairs of his diocese ; and they constitute tho chapter 
of the body known as the Dean nod Chapter, (wsw 
Dusk.) , 

Canos, a vocal composition consisting of two, three, 
or four parts, in whichPMie several voices begin at figeg 
intervals consecutively; sometimes eac^v^sf^"*** 
menoes with the same, sometimes with diflerent* 
w s 


bead* of sugar. They are, however, generally small 
In width, with barely room for two men to sit abreast : 
the length varies greatly. The canoe is generally an 
open boat rowed with paddles instead of oars. As the 
remains of canoes have been dug up in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, it is evident that they were 
much used by the ancient Britons. 

Canok, kdn'-on, is a word derived from tho Greek, 
and used in various senses by ecclesiastical writers. 
Its original meaning, and that in which it is used by 
the apostle Paul, is rule : — ** As many as walk according 
to this rule (Gr. canon), peace be on them and mercy.*’ 
—(Gal. vi. 16.) Hence it came to be applied in theeariy 
Church to a law or rule, either of doctrine or discipline, 
enacted by persons of authority in the Church, as popes, 
bishops, councils. Thus we speak of the canons of the 
couneilof Nice, the oanonsof the council of Trent, mean- 
ing the decisions of these councils on poiuts or doctrine 
or discipline submitted to them. The number of canons 
is very great, the collected body of t hem forming what 
j» called the Canon Late (which see), The Apostolical 
Canon* are generally believed to have been issued at a 
very early period, and are by some referred even to 
flie time ot the apostles themselves; whence their 
name. Canon was also applied to a catalogue of all 
the things belonging to the Church, or to a earn logue of 
saints acknowledged and Canonized by the Church ; 
also a book Used in the service of the Church, aa a col- 
lection of hymns which were to be sung on festivals. 
More recently it came to-be applied to the divine and 
inspired writings j in which sense wo speak of the canon 
of Scripture, the canonical books of the Old ami New 
Testaments. (See Biui.k.) Canon is also applied to 
the book of laws and rules to which persons are 
subject who devote thems^ves to a religions life. 
These rules were frequently read over to such persons, 
•hi to them also the term canon came to be applied ; 
thug, the Augustwian canons were those who adopted 
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Cmm* may bo finite or infinite j the former end, like 
composition*, with * cadence, while in infinite 
eaaons the theme isbcgun again before the parts which 
follow are concluded. They ere so constructed ns to 
fora*2*i$etual/tf$»ie, bet diflfer from ordinary fugue*; 
for in the latter it is sufficient for the subject to be 


*»y ell the succeeding parts. In ancient music canons 
mere rules for determining the intervals of notes, 
f^tedemy, rrieoting the Aristoxeuian method of moa* 
ftturtoff the intervals in music by the magnitude of a 
tone { thought that they should' be distinguished uc- 
eordmg to the ratios or proportions which the sounds 
terminating those intervals bear to one another when 
Considered Recording to their degree of acuteness or 
gravity, which), before Aristoxenus, was the old Rytha- 
gorean way. From this canon Ptolemy and his fol* 
lowers have been called Canoniai, ns those of Aris- 
.;^tMtemis were natned Mnsici. Amongst the ancient 
' Greeks this term signified what we now call a mono- 
chord. 

Ojjrosr Law, is a body of Roman eecleRiastical law 
relative to such matters as that church either has, 
©r pretends to have, the proper jurisdiction over, and, 
considered with respect to any intrinsic obligation, 
has no force or authority in this kingdom ; it is no 
inore binding in England than our English laws arc 
binding at Rome. Rut, as far as this foreign law, on ac- 
count of some peculiar property, has in some particular 
cases and in some particular courts been introduced 
end allowed by our laws, so far it obliges, und no 
further, its authority being wholly founded upon that 
permission and adoption. Wherever the system of 
canon law departs from the rules of our common and 
statute law, the latter take place of the former. The 
decrees and canons of the Church of Rome were 
adopted, as they then existed, by the clergy and people 
of England so early as the year 605. About the middle 
of the 12th century, — but said by Oodo) phin to bav e been 
in the year 1230, a system of laws under the influence 
of successive popes began to be compiled and promul- 
gated At different periods. This system bus been 
generally diffused through Europe, and prevails with 
more or less authority in different countries under the 
title Of the Canon law. It consists of two principal 
parte,-— the Degrees and the Decretals. About the year 
1150, that which is called the Decrees, or Decrctuin , 
having been first collected by Ivo, bishop of Carnat, 
vras perfected by Gratiau the monk, the confessor of 
j^opeEugenius, who allowed them to be read in schools 
ana alleged for law. This is the most ancient work, as 
beginning from Constantine the Great, the iirBt Chris- 
tian emperor. — (Ridley's View of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Law, p. 74, et »eq.) The Decretals are canonical 
©pieties written by the popes, or popes and cardinals, 
for determining some matter of controversy. These 
were compiled by Rayroundus Bareinius, ehaplaiu to 
Gregory IX., and published at his command about the 
year 1231, to which Bom face Till, added a sixth book 
UCL298. The Clementine Const itutions, which appear to 
be intended as a continuation of the Decretals, were 
©cmmiled by Clement V., and published by his sucees- 
. jMlr* John XXL, at Avignon, tu 3317, who afterwards 
collected some farther constitutions, which wero pub- 
lished about the year 1340.— (Ridley, ib.) A seventh 

E fe of Decretals and a book of Institutes were added 
Gregory XII., under whose sanction the Corpus 
itt Qitwnici, containing all the several parts, was 
published in 1580. The Decrees appear to set out. 

origin of the canon law, and the rights, dignities, 
god dcKrees of ecclesiastical persons, with their manner 
©f election, ordination, Ac. The Decretals contain the 
lair to be used in the ecclesiastical courts. To this 
of canonical law of foreign origin must be added 
the constitutions passed in this country by the pope's 
legates, Otlio and Othobon, and the prelates of England, 
assembled in national councils in 1237 and 1269, and 
also the constitutions framed in provincial synods 
under the authority of successive archbishops of Can- 
terbttry, from Stephen Lungton , in 1222, to Arohbi shop 
In 1434. The government of the English 
church is partially founded on the canon law : but no 
-«xe0pt from the royal assent ; 
and if the ecclesiastical courts did, by their 
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sentence, endeavour to enforce obedience to such part 
of the eanon law as w as Hieonsisteat with, or oppo*ed 
to, the oommoL law, the court* at common law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibition. The autho- 
rity vested in \h® Church of England of makrngeahosie 
was ascertained by the statute of 25 Hen. VIII. ©,i», 
oommonlv called the Act of the Clergy^s Submission, by 
which they ackuowlodged that the convocation had 
always been assembled by the king's writ; so that, 
although the power of making cauons resided to the 
clergy met in convocation, their force was derived 
from the authority of the king’s a^aenting to and con- 
fi rming them. The old canons continued in toll force 
till the reign of James I., when the clergy, befog 
assembled in convocation, the king gave them leave to 
treat and consult upon canons, which they did, and 
presented them to t he king, who gave t hem the royal 
assent. These wero a collection out of the several 
preceding canons and injunctions. Some of these 
canons are now obsolete. In the reign of Charles I. 
(several canons wore passed by the clergy in convoca- 
tion. A most elaborate history of the canon law will 
be found in the historical introduction to Ayliffe'S 
“ Parergon." 

Canons, Book ok, in Scottish Eccl. Hist., was tv 
code of canons or laws prepared by the Scottish pre- 
lates, and confirmed under the great seal by lettcrs- 
patent bearing date May 23, 3635. These canons were 
subversive of the whole constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, and enjoined adherence t o the liturgy > which 
had not yet been published or even prepared. They 
decreed excommunication against all who should deny 
the king's supremacy in ecclesiastical mutters, or that 
should dare to say that the liturgy (unpublished) con- 
tained anything contrary to the Scriptures. .No general 
assembly should be called but by the king; no eccle- 
siastical business should be discussed, except in the 
prelatie courts; no private meetings should be held 
by ministers for expounding the Scriptures ; and on 
no occasion, in public, should a minister engage to 
extempore prayer. Great indignation was fell all over 
Scotland when the character of these canons came to 
be known; and though if did not then break out into 
positive violence, it added greatly to that deep under- 
current of feeling which soon afterwords broke out 
with Buch violence. 

Canons ok the Church op England, Jtiia'-oa*, Arc 
certain laws and constitution?, made for thegoveroment 
of the Church, and which have received the assent ami 
confirmation of the kinfcs of England. Even when the 
papal power war moat dominant in England, from the* 
time of William 1. to the Reformation, the Church had 
no power to enforce any canons or constitutions which 
had not received the royal assent. The canons to force 
at the time in England were all collected, explained, 
and systematized by Lyndwood, dean of the Arch®* in 
the reign of Henry VI. It was intended to reform 
there canons soon after the Reformation, and Crnnmer 
and some other commissioners were appointed for that 
purpose by Henry VIII, and Edward VI. The work 
was completed; but the king dying before it was con- 
firmed, it still remains unconfirmed. The book is called 
“ Reformatio Legum Ecel es i as tieur urn ex anthon tat© 
Regis Henrici VI U. inchoate, ot per Eduard am VI, 
provecta." These canons are still binding, and are acted 
upon in the ccclcHtastical courts, except where they 
are superseded by subsequent canon* or by acts of 
parliament. Another book of articles or canons was 
made at a provincial synod in London, April 3, 1571, 
by Parker, archbishop ol a Canterbury, and the rest of 
the bishops ; but it is not *aid to have been confirmed 
by royal authority. In the 27 Kliz., certain canons 
were agreed to by the archbishop and bishop* at a 
provincial synod at London, Nov. 24, 33S1, and after- 
wards confirmed by royal authority. Other canons 
and constitutions were treated of by a provincial synod 
of Canterbury, and being afterwards approved of and 
confirmed by the queen, they were, by royal authority, 
transmitted to the two province* of Canterbury and 
York, and published for tbo duo observance of them. 
In 1603 a synod assembled at London, under th© arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, % terms of a writ issued by 
James I. for that purpose, to confer, consider, consult, 
aud agree upon such canons, order*, t>rdinanc**,and 
constitutions ft* they should think neecssar y,fitf,aad 
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aonvement for the honour and service of God, the 
good and quiet of the Church, and the bettor govern- 
ment thereof, to bo from time to time observed, per- 
formed, fulfilled, and kept by the whole clergy. These 
canon# ura 141 in number, and are forfhe moat part a 
digest of old canons, with some new ones added. They 
treats— -1. Of the Church of England; 2. of divine ser- 
vice and administration of the sacraments ; 3. of min- 
ister#, their ordination, function, and charge; 4. 
schoolmasters j 6. thing# appertaining to churches ; 
6. churchwardens and side-men ; 7. parish clerks; 8. 
ecclesiastical courts ; 9. judges ecclesiastical and their 
surrogates ; 10, proctors; 11. registrars and apparitors ; 
12. authority of synods ; forming the basis of the eede- 
mastical law aa bearing upon the clergy, but not binding 
upon the laity, except in so far as they are declaratory 
of the ancient canon law. In 1(140 the convocation then 
assembled passed a body of canons, which were ratified 
by the king under the great seal the same year ; but 
being of a very arbitrary nature, an attempt was made 
at the time to set them aside, on the plea that the 
convocation could not lawfully continue its session 
after the dissolution of parliament. The opinion of 
the nidge# at the time was unanimously in favour of 
the legality of the proceedings ; but they were unani- 
mously rejected by the Commons, and, by an act passed 
in the 13th year of Charles II.,’ they were abrogated. 
-- Jtqf. Hook’s Church Dictionary. * 

CaNONTCJE, or CaNONKRSBB, k iw-on'-t-*#, waa a 
name given to ecclesiastical virgins, from their being 
enrolled iu a cation or catalogue of ecclesiastics. They 
differed from monastic virgins in not being con lined to 
s> but in living ordinarily in the houses of their 

parent#. * ! 

v- . vs con ical, kon-on'-e-hU, of or belonging to the 
canon# of the church. Canonical koun * are certain 
stated time* of the day assigned to the offices of prayer 
and devotion, “that all Christians throughout the 
world might at the same time join together to glorify 
God." They arc observed principally among Roman 
Catholics, and are prime, force, next, and none# — the 
first, third , sixth, and ninth hour# of the day ; *. e. at six, 
nine, twelve, and three o’clock; vesper# in the evening, 
at six ; complin, a# completing the service# of the 
day; and matin# and lauds shortly after midnight. In 
England the canonical hour# are from eight to twelve 
o'clock, before or alter which marriage cannot be 
legally performed in any parish church. Canonical 
letter*, m the ancient church, were testimonials of t he 
orthodox faith sent by the bishops and clergy to each 
other in order to keep up the Catholic communion, and 
to distinguish Christiuns from heretics. Canonical life , 
the method or rule of living prescribed by the ancient 
clergy who lived in community. Canonical obedience 
ia that submission which, by the eeclemasticai laws, the 
inferior clergy are bound to pay to their bishops, and 
religious person# to their superior#. In the Church of 
England every clergyman takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to his bishop when he is instituted to a 
benefice or licensed to a cure. Canonical punishment* 
are those which the Church has in its power to inflict, 
&# in Roman Catholic countries excommunication, 
penance, and the like. Canonical sins, in the ancient 
church, were such as were deemed capital or mortal; 
m idolatry, murder, heresy. 

Canonic!, ktiibem-i'-si, a term applied ia early times 
to the clergy, from- their names being enrolled in a 
canon or catalogue of some church. 

Canonic#. or CaNonica, hln-on'-ike, the name ap- 
plied by Epicurus to hi# system of logic, us consisting 
only of a lew rules or canons. Ho rejected the dia- 
iectiosof the Stoics, as full of vain subtiirie# and deceits, 
aud fitted rather for parade aud disputation than for 
directing the understanding in the pursuit and attain- 
meat of truth. Canonic# treated of the means by which 
knowledge, both physical and ethical, wua obtained, 
and of the condition# or criteria of truth. These con- 
dition#, according to him, were sensations, idea# or 
imsgusatioua, and affection#. From these three sorts 
of oottfcriompiea# we get all our knowledge, which is 
either physical or moral; the former perceived by the 
«*«##> the latter by the undemanding. In reality his 
canonica correspond very much to what is now termed*) 
|wyohology. * 

Ganonicc** Asdrt-ca'-ff-fcw*#, in a general sense, do- 


notoB a fcwc or tribute. It i# i„,_. 
in the Greek church for & tee paidby the e, 
bishops, archbishop#, and metropolitan#, for* 
and promotions. It is also applied to th© if“ 
paid by the Greek laity to their bishop# """ ' 
which is regulated according to the sui 
or fires in a place. . , 7 ..* 

Canonist, k4n*»on4*t, ia a person skilled ia, orwfed 
professes, the study and praetioe of the «moD'’ 1 r»V' 
Canonist# and civilians are usually combined in the 
same persons ; and hence the title of juris utriuew* 
doctor, or legum doctor, which is usually expsfCdh&apf 
J.U.D. or LTj.D. 4 : 

Canonization, JcHn-on-i-zaVskwn, in tho Roman 
Catholic church, is a oeremony by which a deceased 
person is enrolled in the canon or catalogue of the 
saints. Canonization was not known in the Christian 
church till about the middle of the 10 th century, and 
it seems to have been borrowed from the custom 
among the Greeks and Roman# of deifying the mor#. 
distinguished of their great men and heroes. It pro-* 
bably took its rise in the practice of the Church invoking 
the aid of early martyrs. The bishops at first decided 
who were entitled to this honour, and afterwards what 
was at lir-ht u mere local decision came to be converted 
into an imposing ceremony, and the power of con- 
ferring this honour was appropriated by the pope#. 
Alexander III., in 1170, pronontteed it an exclusive 
privilege of the papal chair. At first none but marfyw 
were admitted into the category of saints ; but often- 
wards men of distinguished piety were admitted to 
this honour; aud in later times tho pope assumed the 
right of admitting also such kings and potentate# ## 
had greatly favoured liis temporal interests. How, no 
steps can be taken towards canonization until ffftyye<U9B 
after the person’s death; but formerly there were no 
restrictions in this respect, and tho honour was fre- 
quently obtained through family interest or the in* 
trigue# of friends, A few pretended miracles at the 
tomb were sufficient to give, one a datm to have hi# 
name inscribed among the saints. Since the time of 
Benedict XIV., an official, known ae Vavvoccdo &U 
Diavolo (the Devil’s advocate) is employed, who®* 
business it is to aift the evidence brought forward, and 
to endeavour to oppose the admission of the candidate. 
The first step towards canonization is beatification 
(which see). After beatiilcation has been obtained, a 
new suit is necessary in order to obtain the canomxa- 
Uon of the same individual. For that purpose, the 
pope holds four consistories. In the first he cause# 
the petition of those who request the canonization id 
be examined by three auditors of the rota, and directs 
the cardinals to revise ail the necessary instruments; 
in the second the cardinals report the matter to the 
pope; in the third, which is in public, the oardinal# 
pay their adoration to the pope, aud the DeviT# .ndri>i* 
cate makes his appearance, raising doubts ae to the 
genuineness of tbo miracles, and exposing any was* 
of formality in tho procedure. On the other hand, 
another advocate makes a pompous oration in praise 
of the candidate, and expatiate# at great length on the 
miracle# which he is said to have wrought. In th# 
f ourth consistory, the pope, having Rummoued together 
the cardinal# and prelates, order# the report concerning 
the deceased to be read, and then takes their vote# 
whether he is to be canonized or not. On the day of 
j^lio canonization tho church of St. Peter is hung with 
rich tapestrv and most brilliantly illuminated, while 
the pope and all the cardinal# officiate in white. The 
ceremony, which i» very magnificent, aud presided 
over by the pop# in person, is very expensive, and 
therefore is not often performed. 

C anonrt" or CANONJCATit, kiln'-em-re, 1 # the utuuo 
of the office filled by a canon, A prebead mayexist 
without a eanouicate ; but tho canonioateia inseparable 
from the prebend. It is the caaonieate that gwes w»e 
right of suffrage aud other privileges to the canon, aim 
not the prebend. y ' 

Canott#, kd-no'-pus, a very bright star of tne ffrsfc 
magnitude in Argo, a constellation of the Mommm / 
hemisphere. The origin of the name is uncertain ; bw 
itwos probably derive d#frora the ancieut Egyptia 
Canopus, or Canobus, which was situated bn 
the mouths of the Nile called the Canopic®' 
three miles distant from the modern j 
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Cakopy, fc<Jn'-o-;>a (Qg, konopeiott, from konopg, a gnat), 
• word meaning in its original sense a covering similar 
to the mosquito curtains of India, to protect the sleeper 
from those insects. Subsequently the term canopy was 
applied to any ornamental covering above the head, 
for the purpose of distinction, honour, or adornment. 
In this sense the word is synonymous with the term 
baldachin. (See Baldachin.) In Arch., it is applied 
to the coverings that project from the surface of the 
wall above the heads of statues placed in niches and 
over altar-tombs, and to the dripstones over windows 
when ^elaborately carved. Magnificent specimens of 
canopies are to be fonnd^ver the tombs of some of our 
hinge, and over the bishop's throne in many of our ca- 
thedrals. The canopy is a peculiar feature of Gothic 
architecture, belonging principally to the Decorated 
English and Perpendicular English styles. The cano- 
pies that are found over altar-tombs are generally 
formed by a flat roof supported on pillars at the sides, 
with a senes of beautifully-carved arches running from 
'pillar to pillar In the front. Those formed iu recesses 
are often groined and adorned with pendants. Some 
canopies, particularly those erected over bishops’ 
thrones ana the tombs of monarchs, rise in successive 
tiers most elaborately chiselled, and terminate in a 
epire adorned with crockets und a finis!. — lief. Parker's 
Olouaty cf Architecture. 

Cant, hint, is a term to which various derivations 
have been assigned. By some it is derived from the 
Latin cantus, sung; by others from quaint ; and by 
others from Andrew Cant, a rather prominent. Scot- 
tish divine of the 17th century. It denotes a quaint 
affected manner of speaking or writing, or the speak- 
ing in a whining, affected tone of voice. It is more 
particularly applied to a peculiar manner of preach- 
ing, praying, or begging. It also denotes the fre- 
quent use of phrases not well understood ; or the 
Use of terms of a particular profession or class of indi- 
viduals } as, gipsy cant. It signifies also the selling or 
bidding at an auction . 

Cawtabei, k&n-tui’-bre, in Ancient Hist., the name 
of a rude people of Spain, inhabiting the mountainous 
districts between Palencia, la Montana, and Asturias, 
to the shores of the Bay of Biscay, which, after them, 
wan called the Cantabrian Sea. They aro described as 
resembling the Scythians and Thracians ; and by their 
bravery they maintained a six years' contest with the. 
Bomans, begun by Augustus and concluded by Agrippa 
(B.c. 25 — 19). A portion of the people still remained 
unsubdued in their native fastnesses, and from these 
tb« Basques of the present day are believed to have 


sprung. 

Cantata, Iritn-ta'-ta’i Ital., from can fare, to sing), in 
Mua., an elegant species of vocal composition, of which 
there are several kinds, supposed by some to have 
been invented by Barbara Strozza, a Venetian lady, 
about the middle of the 17th century, while others 
attribute its invention to Giacomo Canasimi, pontifical 
maestro di capeila. It consists of an intermixture of 
air and recitative, and was at one time extended to 
inch * length as to form a sort of small opera, but is 
now, however, ordinarily written for only one voice 
With A thorough bate, though sometimes lor several, 
accompanied by one or more instruments. In Italy, 
cantatas of great length, accompanied by a nu- 
merous band, are usually performed on great occasions 
Of festivity, such a9 the reconciliation of princes aftet^ 
a long disunion, or the arrival of great personages in 
the capital of a state. But these differed essentially 
from what is usually understood by a cantata, or mo- 
nologue, consisting of short recitatives and two or three 
tors at most, as they are occasionally poems in which 
Several singers are employed. According to Du Cange, 
the word cantata was used iu the Church as early as 
ths year 1314 to express what is at present understood 
by anthem, with which word it is still synonymous 
in Germany, cantatas being chiefly confined, m the 
Lotheran ehurch, to sacred music. 

OanTBEN, Mn4eenf (Ital. cantina, a wine-cellar or 
YJWiltj, a place within the barracks where the soldier 
isc beer and spirits. It is under the eon* 
officer in command, who can regulate the 
icc that the cantineer supplies liquor of a 
r, and practises no imposition on his cub - 
ic sale of spirits at these places was for- 

m 
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biddeu in 1817. The canteens are rented fVom govern- 
ment : it is to be hoped that soldiers’ club-houses will 
soon be substituted for them. The term canteen is 
also applied to a chest in which officers carry plate, 
spirit-oases, tefr, sugar, and other requisites ; and to a 
small wooden vessel, or cask, made or oak, slung by rt 
strap over a soldier's shoulder, and used to carry water 
or any other liquor when ou the march. They hold 
about three pints. They are painted blue, and marked 
with the number of the regiment and letter of the 
company to which the owner belongs. 

Cantkb, kiln* -ter, the movement of a horse goiqg at 
a moderate gallop, when the fore feet are raised nearly 
together, with a leap or spring. The name is derived 
from the easy pace and gentle gallop with which the 
pilgrims were in the habit of traversing the roads to 
the shrine at Canterbury. 

Cantu a had ik , hin-tha'-ra-din, the crystalline blis- 
tering principle contained in the Canihari* veticatoina, 
or Spanish blister-fly, first obtained by Kobiguet. To 
procure it the flies are digested in alcohol. The alco- 
holic solution is afterwards evaporated to dryness, nod 
wasbedwith cold ether, which dissolves out tho cautha- 
radin. When pure, it is insoluble in water, but very 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Lard containing one five- 
hundredth of cantharadin will produce a very powerful 
blistering effect when applied to the human skin. 

CaNth a in vjs, kan'ihiir' -e-dc ( G r. kantharot , a beetle), 
the name given to a fam. of coleopt erous Insects, very 
numerous, much variegated in colours, of moderate 
size, and generally living on vegetable substances* 
They are distinguished by the head being dilated be- 
hitui the eyes, and then’ suddenly narrowed into a 
short neck.* When alarmed, they counterfeit death ; 
and some varieties at the same time emit a thick yel- 
lowish fluid, with a disagreeable smell, from the arti- 
eulatories of tho legs, &e. Many species are employed 
externally in medicine to produce blisters, as they 
possess strong vesicating powers. They are also used 
internally as a powerful stimulant. Many species of 
the gen. Canihari* which possess this property aro 
nat ives of Europe, India, and America. The Cautharie 
vexicatoria is tho common blister-fly of the shops. (Se« 
Blisteb-Fly.) The striped cant harts is a native of 
North America, where it is called the Potato-fly. Tho 
geu. MylaJm ibBon tains several species, which hate pro- 
perties,dHBHnU> those possessed by the Can th arts i 
and theSjfii. fflwtoe lias also various species which have 
all the' properties of the blist er-fly. 

Canticles, ku n f *te-icU ( Ucb., Song of songs), a name 
frequently given to the Song of Solomon, the 22nd in 
order of the books of the Old Testament. There is no 
other inspired book concerning which so much diver- 
sity of opinion has been entertained. In modern times 
many attempts have been made to deny the eanomcify 
of this book, not so much on historical or critical 
grounds, but from tho subject of the book itself. The 
avcient Jews, without exception, regarded it as a 
sacred book, and it is cited as of divine authority from 
the earliest times of the Christian church. As to tho 
authorship of the book, some have maintained that it 
is not the work of one, but of several authors, or a col- 
lection of early songs made by some later band ; others 
that it belongs to an age much later than that of Solo- 
mon. The book itself professes to bo the work of 
Solomon, and the unanimous testimony of tradition is 
in support of this view. There are also in it frequent 
allusions to the time and circumstances of Solomon, a 
time when the kingdom was in peace and power, while 
the profusion of its imagery, gathered from foreign ae 
well as domestic scenes, shows it to have been written, 
at a time when the Jew's had ex tensive intercourse with 
neighbouring nations, and singularly confirms the view 
of its being Solomon’s, who had a remarkable liking 
for foreign grandeur. The continuity of the subject 
and sameness of tbc style, mark it as the work of one 
fxuthor. The interpretation of the book itself is a sub- 
ject which has given rise to much discussion. The 
book is an amatory poem. The assumption of a love- 
song into the sacred canon has called forth many at» 
tempts at explanation. Among the Jews it was regarded 
as an allegory indicating the Jove of Jehovah to lus 
chosen people. The Christiana adopted the allegorical 
view, and maintained that it symbolized the fore of. 
Christ lor his church, Luther assumed it os a politic*! 
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allegory referring to the , happy consequences or Solo- 
moo's reign j ana more recently it has i been held to be 
» prophetical description of the CHrislian church. 
The Geiman rationalists of the last century main- 
tained the literal interpretation of tbie«bo<*k, and this 
has been the prevailing opinion in that country since 
that time ; bat some of the recent expositors, as Heng- 
atenberg, baverecurred to the allegorical interpretat ion. 
Those who interpret it literally regard it as celebrating 
the love of Solomon for an Egyptian princess, or for a 
daughter of Israel; and some consider it as setting 
forth the beauty of conjugal fidelity, and commending 
monogamy. Some critics divide the book into twelve 
distinct poems or idyls ; others into plots of seven days, 
commensurate with the period of a marriage feast; 
while others regard it as a drama of four or six act s. 
According to Dr. Jabu, the book divides itself into 
distinct songs, as follows 1. An innocent country 
maiden makes an undisguised profession of her attach- 
ment, and her lover replies to it with equal protestation 
of affection (i.2 — ii. 7). 2. A maiden sings of her lover, 
who is seeking her everywhere, and she al9o confesses 
her warm affection (ii. 8— iii. 5). 3. A maiden in a 
litter surrounded by Solomon's soldiers, is brought to 
the harem of the lung. The lover prefers far before 
all the royal beau tics his own beloved, in w hose society 
he declares that he is happier than the king himself 
(iii. 6— v. 1). 4. A maiden beloved sings of her lover. 
He had come to her door at night, and had fled away 
before she opened it. She seeks him, is beaten by the 
watch, and stripped of her veil. She describes the 
beauty of her lover, who at length answers, celebrating 
her loveliness with » contemptuous glance at Jhe mul- 
titude of the king’s wives (v. 2— vi. 9). 6. Shalamith 
recounts in few words the allurements of the courtiers 
whom she had met with unexpectedly in the garden, 
and her rejection of them, and celebrates her affection 
for her lover (vi. 10— viii. 3). <5. Protestations and 
praises of constant affection (viii. 4— -7). 7. A dis- 

course between two brothers about guarding and giving 
away their sister in marriage, who replies with scorn 
that she would be her own guardian (viii. 8 — 12). 8. 
A fragment, A lover wishes to hear his beloved. She 
replies by persuading him to fly ; perhaps, because her 
parents or relations were near, who, in the .East, never 
allow such meetings (viii. 13, ll ). — ( Introduction to 
flue 014 Testament.) Some of these divisions are suffi- 
ciently fanciful, as indeed is the case with all the at- 
tempts that have been made of the same kind. The 
truth seems to bo that t he poem is destitute of any 
lan, and that it aims simply at placing the love of the 
ing and his bride in a variciy of aspects. With all the 
change of scenery there is no change of the relations 
subsisting between the parties who appear in each 
successive scene. The difference of manners between 
the East and Went is to be kept in view iu considering 
this song, which is also far more delicate iu the Hebrew 
than in anv European dress. Allegory is even to this 
day a favourite mode of expression in the East, and i 
the veiling of spiritual fervour and enjoyment under 
the figure of love is common to all eastern nations. 
Many good persons, however, in their attempts to 
reconcile the literal with the spiritual sense of this 
book, have injudiciously carried their attempts too fur, 
and nave been led beyond the boundaries which a re- 
verence for thesacred Scriptures should ever prescribe. 
The Jews did uot allow their youth to read t his book 
before the ago of thirty. 

CxNliLHTF.it, kaw-ti-le'-ver (probably fr.Lut. cauterii 
labrum , the lip of a rafter), a projection from the face 
of ft wall, used to support baloonies and ornamental 
cornices, answering the 
same purpose as a 
bracket, but w idely dif- 
fering from it in form. 
It iii often used synony- 
mously with the term 
bracket ; but, strictly 
speaking, the name 
should be confined to long pieces of wood, iron, or 
Stone, projecting for some distance from the wall, but 
cfpmparjitively narrow in width and depth. The pro- -1 
Jeetioos that support the eaves of a house are canti- 
levers. A good pictorial illustration of the term may 
he seen in the engraving appended to the article Dal* 
429" 


cony. The word is also spelt cautalever, cantaliver* 
and oantliver. ' 

Canto, Mnf-ta (Ital. canto, a song), a part or division 
of a poem, answering to book iu prose. 

Canton, Tcun-tvri (Fr. canton ; Ger. kanie, a comer), 
in Her., one of the nine honourable charges or dwfiw 
iiaries, occupying a third part of the chief, or exactly 
one-ninth part of the field. It is square in form, soict 
is borne on the dexter or sinister side of the shield. 

Canton (Er. canton , a district), a term employed in 
Geog. to denote a portion of territory forming ivasplfc* 
rate state or government. Switzerland is divided info 
cantons. The arroudbsemeuts in France are sub- 
divided iuto cantons, of which there are 2,971 ; and 
these are again subdivided into communes, 

Canton’s Phos-fhokus.— T he protosulphide of cal- 
cium, w hen newly made, is very phosphorescent. This 
property was discovered by Canton, who first prepared 
this substance by calcining oystershells and mixing the 
whitest pieces with one-third their weight of flowers of . 
sulphur, and reealciriing them in a crucible with a 
luted cover. TV hen heated for an hour, the whitest 
pieces were selected and preserved iu well-fitoppered 
bottles. 

Cantonments, kan-ion'-menis (Fr. cantonncmmi) 

In Mil., troops are said to go into cantonment* when* 
either on account of the inclement Btate of the weather, 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, au armistice, temporary 
suspension of operations in the field, or other causes, 
the general commanding determines to quarter hie 
troops in the towns and villages of any particular dis- 
trict, iustead of putting them under canvas. A careful 
examination of the capabilities and natural position of 
the district is first made by the quarter master -general 
ami officers of engineers, and the men are then billeted 
in tbe villages and farmhouses, but kept together as 
closely as portable, in order to resume active opera- 
tions whenever it may be required. Headquarters and 
a main guard are established in some central and com- 
manding position, pickets of cavalry and advanced 
guards are posted at outlying points to watch every 
approach to tho neighbourhood in which the troop# 
are placed, and everything is done that is necessary to 
nr on re the position in event of the enemy making a 
sudden and unexpected advance. The term canton- 
ments is applied in India to barracks built ne# any 
large town or city for the reception of troops. They 
correspond very nearly to our own barracks and per- 
manent camps, with this particular difference, that the 
quarters of the various troops are not contiguous, but 
are spread over an area of considerable extent. The 
cantonments arc sometimes called u the lines." They 
are generally situated at some little distance from any 
town to which they are attached, and comprise quarters 
for European and native troops of all arms of the ser- 
vice, — cavalry, infantrr, and artillery, with separate 
bungalows for the officers. Parade-grounds, maga- 
zines, mess-rooms, offices, and bazaars, are attached. 
The cantonments near Delhi are pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground to the north of the city, about two 
miles from the Cashmere gate. The cantonments, or 
lines, at Meerut will ever bo remembered in Anglo- 
Indian history as the spot in which the slaughter of 
European officers and their families, that eo signally 
marked tbe first act of the sanguinary drama of the 
Indian revolt, w as commenced by the infuriated muti- 
neers. 

Cantreb, or Canter tit, hln'-tred (Brit, cant, a 
hundred, and fref, a town or village), is used in Wales 
in the same sense as a hundred in England, denoting 
a certain division of a county. 

Canvas, kiin'-rfa (Fr. caneva*), a coarse material 
used for the sails of vessels and for the foundation of 
painted doth for floors. The term is also applied to a 
light material woven w ith the warp and woof at int er- 
vals, so us to leave square interstices between them, 
and used by ladies for tapestry and Berlin- wool work. 
Painter’s canvas, on the contrary, is a material of very 
close texture, called *' ticking.'* It is generally pur- 
chased stretched on frames of various sizes, and 
primed with a light neutral grey or drab tint ready for 
use. • , „ 

Canzonk, k&noso'-ne (Ital.), is the name given toqr.e 
of the oldest forms of the Italian lyrics. 1 he word m 
indeed, derived from the or chantoeoi tbe 
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Brcwen^als ; but the Italian* were the first to give it a 
definite form. It received its classic stamp principally 
from Dante and Petrarch, With them the canzone 
was any considerable lyric poem divided, like the Greek 
atrophic ode, into stanzas exactly corresponding to one 
another in number of lutes, metre, and position of 
rhymea; tho last etanaa being commonly shorter than 
the others, and usually consisting of a valedictory ad- 
dress by the pact himself to tho poena. After Petrarch 
the Italians began to deviate from the. strict form of 
thA O^nsone, among whom were Tasso and Chiabrera. 

GANaosTETTA (Ital., dim. ofeaneone), is an abridged 
canzone written in short lines and verses. 

CAOUTCHOUC, INDIA-KUBBF*, OF GUM- ELASTIC, Xvt- 
•o^-ch«cl:(ttaIjidianname). — Caoutchouc isthe solidified 
jujce of certain tropical plants, the largest, supply 
being obtained from tho Ficus elaslica , a tree belonging 
the ordu Mornreat found in Assam ; from other spe- 
eies of Fwue growing in Java and America ; from tiie 
Siphonia ekistica, a native of Gutium and Brazil ; and 
from, the Uraeola elastica, a climbing plant found in the 
islands of the Indian archipelago. Many other planus 
yield caoutchouc in small quantities ; such as the com* 
mon fig (Ficu» carica), the spurge, the dandelion, and 
the celandine, The milky juice of these plants con- 
•iats of the caoutchouc Mechanically suspended in the 
fbnu of small globules in a thin aqueous fluid charged 
with soluble vegetable matter. In this respect it bears 
great analogy to cows’ milk (we Mii.h), which is also 
a thin aqueous fluid holding insoluble globules in 
mechanical suspension. Tho analogy is further borne 
out by its behaviour when left to itself. Preserved in 
Close vessels, it separates into two portions, t he more 
solid part, the caoutchouc, rising to the top, and form- 
ing a thick cream upon the surface. Prepared in thin 
way it contains many impurities. The likeness borne 
by this milky juiee to animal milk has caused it to 
become an article of food iu several countries , and the 
Juice of the cow-tree, or hya-hya of tropical America, 
ie consumed in large quantities by the natives of tho 
district in which it grows. The caoutchouc of com- 
merce occurs in the form of large shapeless masses 
collected at the foot of the tree which has been cut, 
or hi rude cylinders formed in clay moulds. It is also 
imported in the shape of bottles, figures of animal 1 *, 
imitations of the human foot, &o. These are made by 
dipping a rude clay mould repeated Iv into the juice 
cud allowing the caoutchouc to solidify between each 
operation, the clay being broken and extracted when u 
sufficient thickness has been obtained. Such is the 
raw India-rubber of commerce, the properties of which 
ana too well known to need description. When first 
introduced into this country, about a century ago, its 
only um wm to efface marks made by lead periods. Its 
elasticity and irupcrviouMiesa to moisture were well 
known, but the impossibility of procuring it in large 
m&s&eg caused its use to be limited to the purpose just 
mentioned. In 1819 Mr. T. Hancock commenced his 
CEperixnentB on ifca solubility in different fluids. - 11 is 
first experiments were unsuccessful, and ho directed 
his ingenuity to a process for cutting tho bottle-shaped 
XBSaSet into thin pieces, and applied them to the making 
of elastic bands for gloves, waistbands, garters, stays, 
patterns, dogs, &c. In the process of manufacture he 
accumulated an immense quantity of waste pieces, 
* ‘ 't he turned to use by taking advantage of the 
y that caoutchouc possesses of uniting when 

. to a heat of H00° l ahr. The fragments were 

combined into a maa* by means of n machine called a 
mmtieatw, which consisted, of a spiked roller work- 
ing Inside a hollow spiked cylinder. At first, only 
two ounces at a time could be masticated; but by 
fpl«wgifi g Ids machinery be worked up largo masses, 
which could be afterwards out into sheets ami 
blocks. He further discovered that these sheets 
could be dissolved in oil of turpentine. This was 
8Ht important discoveiy, leading to the invention of 
ipqfcBS’proof cloth by Hr. Claude* Macintosh. The 
method by which this was effected consisted iu ce- 
‘ - together two surfaces of cotton-work cloth 
is of the caoutchouc solution. This formed a 
impervious to air atfil water, to which was 
__e name of Macintosh. Mr . H an coo k con tin ucd 
1 experiments on the liquid caoutchouc imported 
Peru, but found be could use more successf ully 
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the solution above named- The usee to which the 
solution was applied are so numerous that it would bo 
impossible to mention the whole of them. Xu 1831 a 
method of making elastic fabrics, having thread* of 
caoutchouc in 'the warp or weft, was introduced. The 
manner in which the threads were formed is ingenious. 
A round fiat disk of caoutchouc was made by cutting a 
bottle into halves and subjecting them to pressure ; the 
[disks were then cut into ribbons by a knife revolving 
spirally, the ribbons being af terwards sliced into square 
threads by another machine containing a series of oat- 
t era. The shreds thus prepared were Btretehed to 
t heir full extent while warm, and, being kept in a state 
of tension until they wore cool, it was found that they 
did not spring back to their original length until once 
more heated. The stretched thread was covered With 
cotton, and used as the warp of the fabric into which 
they were made. "When woven, the fabric was beaten, 
which caused tho caoutchouc to relax, reassuming its 
elastic condition. Caoutchouc continued to receive 
numerous applications in manufactures, civil and me* 
chamcai engineering, domestic appliances, aad surgical 
instruments, until IS-lff, when the most remarkable 
discovery in relation to this material was made by Me. 
Goodyear, au American inventor. In this year an 
agent of this gentleman brought to England » few 
specimen* of caoutchouc which hud been treated so as 
to lose it* three great defects of hardening by cold, 
becoming sticky and relaxing by hest,, and dissolving 
in oil and grouse. The new material also possessed 
greater toughness and almost perfect elasticity, The 
inventor wished to sell his invention; but as the process 
was not communicated, English m an u factor cr» declined 
to treat The indefatigable Mr. Hancock at ono© set 
to work to produce u similar material, and after ex- 
pending much time and labour in investigating th© 
matter, he discovered & means of combining caoattthbuo 
with sulphur, producing tho au balance known as rui* 
canizt-d India-rubber. Sine© that period various me- 
thods have been devised for its manufacture, by knead- 
ing certain proportions of caoutchouc and sulphur in 
a masticator ; by dissolving caoutchouc in sulphurized 
oil of turpentine, which is afterward* allowed to eva- 
porate ; by dipping the rubber in a solution of chloride 
of sulphur in bisulphide of carbon ; and several other 
methods more or less import ant. The perfect elasticity 
of the new material, the case with w hich it could be 
moulded into various shapes, the properties of resisting 
heat, cold, and solvtuts soon renoored its use irai- 
versiii, Its applications to engineering purpose* ware 
most important. It. soon superseded tho use of metal 
springs for tkt buffers of locomotives It replaced 
leather for valves and washers, and waterproof over- 
shoes began to bn .manufactured under Goodyear's 
patent by million*. Since 181- the trade in India- 
rubber articles lias steadily increased, the import* 
having quadrupled iu ten years. By combining caout- 
chouc with sulphur at an elevated temperature, a. hard, 
light, in tensely black substance called ebonite, or vul- 
canite, has beet) formed ; lor a description of which 
consult articles Ebonite and Vulcanite. also 
articles Kakpxvli co bt and Linouu x.) Mr. William 
Henry Barnard has taken out a patent for a chemical 
solvent not hitherto used in the arts, which pjtonoiaaa 
to become moat serviceable, from th© fact or it* pos- 
sessing two very extraordinary ch ttracteris tie*,— vhs . , 
that when in a liquid condition it has lees apeciiie 
gravity than any other substance yet known to the 
chemist, being considerably lighter than sulphuric 
ether; whilst iu a state of vapour- it is heavier than 
the most ponderous of the gases. W lien mixed with) 
alcohol, it acts us a solvent of copal and all the mice, 
at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. Coout- 
chomine, the name given to this new material* “is 
peculiarly useful for making vurmsbe* iu general. It 
aho mixes readily with oils, and will be found a valu- 
able and cheap menstruum for liquefying oil-paints ; 
and, without iu the slightest degree .affecting th© most 
delicate colours, wilt, from it* ready evaporation, 
cause the paint to diry instantly (Uah 
edition.) Air. Barnard, in the spent fioatiou of hi* 
patent, thus describes the mode of preparing eaout- 
ohouoin© •* I take a mass of india-rubber a* ini* 
juried, ami having cut it into small lump*, containing 
about two cubic inches each, I throw these lump* into 
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a east-tom «tlU with a worm attached. A is the still* 
B the oovar, C the flr««uUee, D the ash-pit, 15 the 
worm-tub and worm, F the brickwork of the -still, <3 
* roller and damage, It the chain . X ffaen apply beet 
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to the still iu tlie usual manner, which heat is in- 
creased until the thermometer ranges at 6W° Fahren- 
heit, or thereabouts. And, as the thermometer ranges 
progressively upwards to 000° Fahrenheit, a dark- 
coloured oil or liquid is distilled over, which I claim ns 
my said invention, such liquid being a solvent of caout- 
chouc and other resinous and oleaginous substances. 
When the t hermometer reaches 600°, or thereabouts, 
nothing is left; in the still but dirt and charcoal. I 
have found the operation of distillation to bo facilitated 
by the addition of a portion of this oil, either previous 
Or subsequent to rectification, in the proportion of 
one-third of oil to two-thirds of caoutchouc, I after- 
wards subject the dark-coloured liquid thus distilled 
to the ordinal process of rectification, and thereby 
obtain fluids varying in specific gravity, of which the 
lightest hitherto has not been under 070, taking dis- 
tilled water at 1000, which fluid I also claim as my 
invention. At each rectification the colour of the 
liquid becomes more bright and transparent, until, at 
the specific gravity of iVPSfl, or t hereabout?, it is colour- 
leas and highly volatile. In the process of rectifica- 
tion (for the. purpose of obtaining a larger product of 
the oil colourless) J put about one-third of water 
in the still. In each and every state the liquid is a 
solvent of caoutchouc and several resinous and olea- 
ginous substance*, and also of other substances, such 
a* copal in combination with very strong alcohol. 
Having experienced much difficulty in removing the 
dirt, which adheres to the bottom of the still, 1 throw ( 
into the still lead and tin in a st ate of alloy (commonly ; 
called solder) to the depth of about half an inch, ana 
as this becomes fused, the dirt which lies on the sur- 
face Of it is more easily removed. Objections having 
been mode to the smell of this liquid, I have found 
such smell removed by mixing and shaking up the 
liquid with nUro-muriatic acid or chlorine, in the pro- 1 
portion of a quarter of ft pint of the acid (of the usual 
commercial strength) to ft gallon of the liquid. 0 
Chemically considered, pure caoutchouc is a carbide 
of hydrogen, or hydro-carbon, C*H Ti possessing a 
specific gravity of 0*02 to (»d*7 ( Farad hv). It is pre- 
pared by dissolving the commercial material in chloro- 
form, precipitating with alcohol, and drying at a 
temperature of 70° to 80° Fuh. As it is” found in 
commerce, it is a dark- brown material, soft and elastic 
at ordinary temperatures, hardening temporarily at 
about 40 ° ' Fab., and melting at 250° into a liquid 
having the consistency of tar, which does not soon 
resolidify. It is insoluble in water and alaohol, but 
dissolves more or less reatWy in chloroform, washed 
ether, bisulphide of carbon, coal-tar, naphtha, benzole, 
end ini of turpentine. Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and 




the alkalis, attack it but slowly. Acuordingto HeyOO, 
caoutchouc consists of two portions, one dfwhicbSa 
soluble in the liquids above mentioned, while the bthiMr 
only swells and softenB under their influence, Caout- 
chouc dissolves in the fixed oils, but loses ite elastic 
properties thereby. Distilled in dose veftvela, dfeont* 
chouc furnishes a mixture of several hydrueortKms, 
which possesses powerfully solvent properties. By 
careful distillation at different temperatures, this mix* 
ture is separated into liquids of different densities and 
boiling-points. One of these is remarkable for it* low 
specific gravity, *030 at 25° Fall., and for boUtnff M 
32° Fah. (freezing-point). Himly gave the name of 
caontehina to one of these hydrocarbons having a spe- 
cific gravity of ‘812 and » boiling-point Ot 340°. It 
resembles oil of turpentine in most of its properties* 
Among the leas volatile portions, Bouebardat found a 
yellow oily hydrocarbon, which he named he v&tne, Hie 
also obtained Ufrylew: (which see); caoutekefte ,*. liquid 
of specific gravity *650, which boiled at 58°, and yielded 
crystalline plates at 14°; and. a third compound, which 
he considered to be euvion (which nee). Caoutchouc, 
in its unvulcanised stale, is moat useful iu the labora- 
tory, for connecting the tubes of apparatus. Its power 
of resisting re-agents, and its property of cohering to 
form a tight joint when newly cut, render it adeside* 
rat urn in the modern laboratory. Iu its permanently* 
melted condition, it forms a valuable lute for pneumatic 
apparatus. Stoppers and stopcocks lubricated With it 
remain movable, yet perfectly air-tight. Vulcanised, 
it sorvc3 for gas-bags and tubes, and for many othmr 
purposes. It must, however, be used with great eire, 
as it is liable to introduce sulphur into solutions near 
which it passes. We borrow from Mr. Hancock’* 
work the following statistics, compiled from Official 
sources, relative to this important branch of trade. 
Caoutchouc in the raw state was imported from the 
following places ew t. £. 

West Coast of Africa 3,267 10,075 

Central America...,. 1,5155 10,696 

New Granada **,806 60,982 

Brazil 38, lit 307,933 

British India 

Bengal and Pegu 4,104 26,324 

Singapore and Eastern 
Straits Settlements ... 8,141 47,902 

Elsewhere 6,385 98,843 


71,027 £502,645 

Caoutchouc manufacture of the United Kingdom j— 

To Russia 6,819 

Norway 3,163 

Denmark . 8,234 

Hamburg 39,188 

Holland ... 32,876 

Belgium ... 16,206 

France 126413 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira ...... 6,463 

Spain and the Canaries $6,239 

Italy : — 

Sardinian Slates ...... 4,426 

Tuscany 3,068 

Naples and Sicily 4,868 

Turkey Proper....* 5,262 

Egypt 3,924 

United States : — 

North Atlantic Ports 83,828 

Pacific Ports 218 

New Granada 2,481 

Brazil 4,678 

British India : — 

Bombay and Scindo 2,371 

Madras ..... 208 

Bengal and Pegu 6,486 

Singapore and Eastern Straits 

Settlements 43 

Ceylon ..... W 

Australia ' 34 ,ft p8 ■ 

British Nor l h America :'MMj66 

Other countries 24*907 
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The import of caoutchouc-manufactured boots ©ad 
ahoea was, from— 



Ib. 

X. 

Hanover 

... 65,249 

2,762 

Hamburg 

.... 33,510 

1,076 

France 

... 101,314 

6,067 

Other parts 

.... 12,055 

604 


202,103 

£10,109 

Other kinds of manufacture 



* Hanover 

.... 6?, 015 

3,654 

Hamburg 

... 108.020 

9,045 

Bremen 

... JO 010 

3,315 

Hollaud. 

... 102,105 

6,123 

France 

... 102,105 

6,128 

United States 



Fforth Atlautic ports... 

... 13,503 

2,677 

Brasil 

... 00.091 

7,897 

Other purls 

... 13,215 

1,993 


418,3$« 

£35,239 

Our exports of caoutchouc were:— 


Foreign and Colonial produce. 



cvvt. 

£. 

To Russia 

3.050 

25,824 

Hanover 

. 1,216 

8,603 

Hamburg 

. 2,510 

17,801 

Bremen 

. 1 ,693 

12,013 

Holland,.... 

. 3.804 

27,338 

Belgium........ 

803 

6,681 

v France 

. 8, SI 6 

62,373 

United States : — 



North Atlantic ports.... 

. 4,825 

34,137 

Other countries 

1,719 

12,162 


29,107 

£205,933 


Caoutchouc Mineral, an plastic bituminous mine, 
xal, resembling caoutchouc in its physical properties. 
A few specimens of this substance have been found 
SO & lead-mine in Derbyshire, in a coal-mine at Mox- 
hrelai*, and in bituminous limestone at Woodbury, in 
Connecticut. 

Cay, kup (Lat. caput, the head), is the garment that 
cor era the head. Caps were not worn by the Romans 
for many ages. 'When the rain or sun was troublesome, 
the lappet of the gown was thrown over the head. The 
name usage prevailed among the Greeks, where, at 
least during the heroic age, no caps were known. The 
general use of caps and hats in Europe is referred to 
the year 1419, when they were used at the entry of 
Charles V II. into Rouen.* From that time they began 
to take the place of chaperon* or hoods. When the 
nap was of velvet, it was called mortier ; when of wool, 
©imply bonnet. Hone but kings, princes, and knights 
were allowed to use the mortier. The cap was the 
head-dress of the clergy and graduates, Fasqniet says 
that thus giving of the cap to students in the universi- 
ties denoted that they had acquired full liberty, and 
were no longer subject to the rod of their superiors, — 
ip imitation of the ancient Komans, who gave a pilem 
or oap to their slaves in the ceremony of making them 
free ; and hence on medals Liberty was represented as 
holding out a oap in her right hand . Church men, mem- 
bers of universities, students, and others, wear square 

S ’ "©I, The French clergy wear a shallow kind oi cap 
led S calotte, which covers only the top of the bend, 
e oap was also sometimes used as a mark oi infamy. 
IP France those who had been bankrupt were obliged 
>tC W*»r ever after a green cap, to prevent people from 
placing confidence in them in any future transaction ; 
and if they should at any time be found without this 
cap, their protection was to be null. 

Cajp-I-Fti. (iSfer A»mkt> at all Points.) 

Cap of Maintenance or Dignity, an ornament 
of state worn by royal or noble individuals on certain 
important occasions. It forma part of the British 
regalia, and was carried before the kings of England 
At the coronation. A cap or maintenance is also 
carried before the mayors of sumo cities. 


Capacity, fca-pds'-e-ftf (Lat. capo*. capacious), m 
Phil., properly denotes the susceptibility of tbe miod 
of being affected by a particular class of emotions. It 
signifies literacy “room for,” and denotes the passive 
power of the mind as distinguished from faculty, which 
is active power. It is an aptitude to receive certain 
modifications of our consciousness, in receiving which 
we are passive. The terms power, faculty, capacity, 
are more appropriately applied to natural tbau ac- 
quired capabilities, and are thus inapplicable to mere 
habits. 

Capacity, Legal.— The legal capacity of persons 
depends upon their age or condition. (As to the first, 
are Aon.) In the second case, the law has wholly or 
partially placed infants, married women, idiots, per* 
sons of unsound mind, and some others, under its 
protection, absolved them from the cousoqucuces of 
certain acts committed, or limited their liability under 
contracts entered into by them. (The subject will be 
found referred to under the several titles of A G 8, Com- 
pany, Corporation, Contract, Duress, Hush and 
and Win, Infant, Insanity, Marriage, and 
Officer Public.) 

Caparison eh, foX-pHr'-e -zoned (F r.), a term employed 
in Her. to denote a war-horse fully furnished for the 
field. In the Middle Ages, horses were caparisoned 
in a very superb and costly manner ; and in some 
countries the horse caparison consists of the richest 
and most gorgeous materials. 

Capblla, kd - pei'-la (Lat. cupel / a , a she-goat), in 
ABtron., a brilliant star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Auriga. 

Capercailzie, or Capehcailxs, kd - per - kaiV-»e 
(Trtrao nroqallu a), a bird of the Grouse species, 
whose appellation is of Gallic origin, and means 
“ horse of the wood it is also called the Cock of 
the wood. Formerly, this magnificent bird was an 
inhabitant of the British isles, being principally found 
in the Highlands of Scotland, but has been for some 
time extinct there. It prefers the pine forests of 
Norway and Scandinavia, in which regions it is found 
in abundance. Several attempts have been made to 
introduce this bird again into Scotland, but without 
any satisfactory results, although the soil and nature 
of the country ure well adapted to the purpose. As 
it is, a larger number of capercailic may be found in 
the regions of Leadenhall than in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. The food of the capercailic 
consists of the leaves of the Scotch fir, also various 
berries found in the North. The young have a more 
luxurious diet, feeding on ants, worms, and other 
insects. The size of this species varies considerably; 
in some case* a full-grown male (which is one-third 
larger than its mate) will scarcely weigh ten pounds; 
whereas it will sometimes exceed sixteen pound#. 
This discrepancy is greatly owing to the latitude in 
which it is iound. In length it usually measures about 
two feet ten inches. The capercuilie may lay claim to 
considerable beauty. Not until it is three years old is 
it fully developed, and then it exhibits ao eagle-like 
grandeur and boldness, beside which every GuUu* 
domestkus sinks into insignificance. Its plumage i» 
beautifully glossy, mottled with grey and brownish- 
black, the neck and breast black, tinged with a rich 
green. The female's attire, unlike its more resplen- 
dent male, is humble, and is variegated with yel- 
lowish-brown, white, and brownish-black. It would 
seem a pity that vigorous attempts were not made 
once more to introduce the eapercaiiie iuto tb© United 
Kingdom. 

Capers. (Sec Caffaris.) 

Capias, hu'-pc-un (Lat. capio), to arrest a defendant. 
It is of various binds. One is a writ called capiat ad 
respond endum , before judgment. It cannot be issued 
unless the cause of action exceeds £20, and ie no case 
without an affidavit made by the plaintiff that it (toes 
exceed that sum; nor can it be issued at all unless 
the defendant is about to abscond ; in which case, on 
an affidavit of the cause of action, and staling ©ir- 
■cu instances to show the defendant is about to leave 
the country, an order can be obtained for his arrest by 
an application to a judge of one of the courts of com* 
mun law at Westminster* or a warrant lor such arrest 
by nn application to a commissioner in bankruptcy, or 
« judge of a county court, except the courts for Mid- 
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dlespx and Surrey, In cither ewe a. writ of oapias 
inuat be issued ; but if a 'warrant be obtained, the de- 
fendant may be arrested thereon without the wnt, 
'which must, however, be issued forthwith, and if no 
action be pending, a writ of summons also. The writ 
of capias must, if the debtor be in cullody, be served 
with the capias within seven days inclusive, from the 
date of the warrant. The defendant, on giving bail to 
the satisfaction of the sheriff in double the Bum claimed, 
wiU be discharged ; or, on giving bail before a pudge, 
to satisfy the debt and costs, can obtain an order lor 
bis discharge; or he may apply to a judge of a supe- 
rior court, commissioner in bankruptcy, or county 
court judge, to have the writ or warrant set aside and 
vacated, if the application be made before arrest, or 
for his discharge out of custody if the application 
be made after nis arrest. Another writ of capias in 
called capiat ad satisfaciendum, and is issued on a judg- 
ment obtained in au action against the defendant, to 
arrest the defendant to satisfy the judgment. It can- 
not be issued in an action of clebfc unless the debt re- 
covered exceeds £20, and tb e defend an t cannot give bail, 
but must remain in prison until he be discharged under 
the Bankruptcy Act. (Sec Bankrupt.) Another of 
such writs is called capias ad withernam, issued in 
cases of distress for rent, or damage/eu^anf by cattle, 
where the distress is carried out of the county or con- 
cealed, on which the sheriff might return that the goods 
or beaata were eloigned, elongate (carried to a distance), 
tp places to him unknown,' and thereupon the party 
replevying could have a writ of capias in withernam t in 
cc/ito (or more properly repeti/io) namio , a term which 
signifies a second or reciprocal distress, in lieu of the 
first which was eloigned. It was therefore arcommand 
to the sheriff to take other goods of the distreinor, in 
lieu of the distress formerly taken and eloigned or with- 
held from the owner ; so that there was distress against 
distress, one being taken to answer the other by way 
of reprisal, and as a punishment, for the illegal behaviour 
of the original disf reinor : for which reason goods taken 
in withernam could not lie replevied till the original 
distress was forthcoming. As replevins can now be 
proceeded with in the county courts without writ, the 
old practice in such eases has fallen into desuetude. 
(4?ee Rwr.EviN.) It should be slated that in the old 
northern languages the word withernam is used as 
equivalent to reprisals. — ( S tern hook, de Jure Satan, 
1. 1, c. 10.) A writ of capias pro fine , issued against, a 
plaintiff for an amercement or fine to the crown for 
bringing a false action. This is abolished in aorno 
actions by 6 Will. A Mary, c. 12, and in all cases disused. 
The remaining writ of capias is u capita utlagatum 
issued against a person outlawed in any action, whereby 
the sheriff is commanded to apprehend him, and keep 
him in safe custody till the day of the return of the 
writ, and then have bis body there to be ordered for 
his contempt. (Sue Outlawry.) 

Cafill.aui vs, knpdV-h) -rres (bat. capillus, a hair), in 
Anat., are the minute blood-vessels of the body, which 
form the connection between the extremities of the 
arteries aud the veins. They vary in size from y^ iT ih 
to ^J^jjlh of an inch in diameter, being smallest m the 
tram and largest in the bones. It is »i the capillaries 
that nearly ell the changes in the blood take place. It 
is in them that its carbonization is effected aud animal 
hi%t produced, and from them that the bile, sweat, and 
urine are secreted. 


surface of the liquid against the sides of the vessel 
which contains it is also concave or convex* according 
to whether the liquid does or does not tvat jit. If fi 
small tube, instead of a glass rod, is employed, these 
phenomena become much more apparent. The liqtdd 
ascends, or is depressed, according to whether ♦ha 
tubes are moistened by the liquids or not, as vepM* 
sented in the annexed illustrations. The amount of 



I ascent or depression is proportionately greater, ao* 

! cordmg to the diameter of the tube. Gay-Lussac has 
demonstrated that liquids ascending or being depressed 
in capillary tubes are governed by’ these laws. Firsts 
that u liquid ascends in a tube when it moistens it, and 
is depressed when it does not ? secondly, that this as- 
cent and depression ore in the inverse ratio of the 
diameters of the tubes, so long as these do not exceed 
two or three millimetres ; and, thirdly, that the ascent 
and depression vary with the nature of the liquid and 
the temperature, but that they are altogether inde- 
pendent of the thickness of the tube aud t he natute of 
the substance, provided that it is moistened by tb© 
liquid. These laws hold good in vacuo as well as in 
air. Analogous capillary phenomena occur when two 
bodies of any given shape are immersed in water, Wro* 
vided they are sufficiently near. If two parallel plate* 
of glass are. immersed in water at % short distance from 
one another, the water will rise between them in tile 
inverse ratio of the separating distance. If the plates 
are immersed in mercury instead of water, a corre- 
sponding depression is 
the resiut. If t wo glass 
plates, AB and AC, in- 
clined to one another at 
a small angle, us repre- 
sented in the accompa- 
nying engraving, be so 
immersed in a liqnid 
which wets them that 
the line of contact be- 
tween the two plates is 
vertical, the liquid will 
rise towards the summit 
of the angle of the two 
plates, and the curve 
from the highest part 
of the surface to the 
lowest will be the hy- 
perbola. When two 
floating balls, both moistened by the liquid, are so near 
that the surface between them is not level, they are 
attracted towards one another. Balls that are not 
moistened by the liquid in which they float are also 
attracted in the same manner. Balls made of cork are 



Capillary Attraction, a term applied to that part, instances of the former, and balls made of wax of the 
©f Physics which investigates the phenomena produced latter. If one floating ball is moistened by the liquid 
when solid bodies are brought into contact with liquids, and t he other is uofci both balls are repelled. The 
These phenomena aro best, observed in small tubes, theory of capillary attraction is one of the most diffl- 
nbout the diameter of a hair : hence the name. In all cult in phyBics, and can only be completely treated by 
eases, although the phenomena are very varied in their mathematical analysis. It has been more especially 
nature, the result may be attributed to the mutual studied by Laplace, Clairont, and Poisson. The effects 
attraction of the liquid molecules for each other, aud of capillary attraction are to he observed in many qpe- 
to the attraction between these molecules and solid rations in nature. Insects can often move on the ear* 
substances. The following instances are examples of face of water, because their feet are not wetted by 
capillary attraction. When a solid substance is im- the fluid, and a depression is caused, which bnoyt 
mersod in a liquid which wets it, as, for instance, a them up. A sew ing-needle will float on the surface m 
glcss rod in water, the liquid becomes c arved upwards water if covered with oily matter. Oil ascends in to* 
towards the side of the solid, making its surface slightly wicks of lumps by capillary attraction, and water meal 
concive, instead of being horizontal. If, however, the in wood, sponge, bibulous paper, and other perdu* 
liquid does not wet the Bolid, as, for iustance, a glass substances, by the same foroe, , v 

rod dipped into mercury, the liquid is depressed against Capital, kop'-iUU (Lat. caput, the head) , a term I* 
the sides of the solid and assumes a convex shape. The Arch., applied to that part of the column which itUS 
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mounts the shaft, including tbwheli, — a part swelling 
outwards between the shaft and abacas, and the abacus 
itself. When the lower part of the capital assumes the 
appearance of being a continuation of the shaft, sepa- 
rated from it by an astragal or moulding, it is called 
the neck of the capital. In the five classic orders of archi- 
tecture Architecture) the capitals form striking 
marks of distinction, and there is considerable difference 
in the treatment of theoapital of the same order in Greek 
and Roman architecture, as will be seen presently. 
The, capital of the Tuscan order is very plain, consist- 
ing of a neck, on which is an ovolo moulding, support- 
ing a square abacus surmounted by a fillet. That 
>ftbe Roman Doric is similar in form, but the neck is 
ornamented with rosettes and buds. The capital of the 
Greek Doric is far more elegant in appearance, con- 
sisting of a massive abacus supported by an echinus 
moulding that swells from the shaft, and' is separated 
from it by three small amulets. The capitals of the 
Greek anti Roman Ionic are similar in appearance 
and general details. They are formed by volutes on 
two parallel faces, connected by curved or horizontal 
lines. Between the spirals of the volute there is an 
echinus moulding, and, when a neck is added, it is 
enriched with tracery in relief. The abacus consists 
of an ogee moulding and fillet. The method of tracing 
the spiral of the volute will be found elsewhere. ( See 
Volute.) The bell of the Corinthian capital is richly 
ornamented with the leaves of the acanthus disposed i n 
two rows, finished by four small spiral volutes in each 
face rising from the leaves below. Two of these curl 
outwards under the corners of the abac its, and two in- 
wards, towards each other in the centre of each side. 
The abacus is formed of a cavetto, fillet, and echinus. 
The great point of difference in the Greek and Roman 
Corinthian capitals consists in the form given to the 
leaves. In the former they are pointed, and far more 
natural in form than in the latter, in which they are 
beautifully rounded at the edges. The Composite; 
capital is similar to the Corinthian, but the volutes at 
the angles are bolder and more ornate, springing out 
of a deep ovolo moulding which runs along the aides of 
the faces between the spirals, A description of the 
various forms of capitals used in architecture of dif- 
ferent epochs, styles, and countries, will be found in the 
several articles devoted to this subject. (See An ai» i ah, 
Byzantine, Egyptian, Hindoo/ Gothic Architec- 
ture, &e.) 

Capital, in Mil., a line drawn through any separate 
part of a system of fortification, such as a bastion, 
ravelin, lunette, &e., dividing it into two equal and 
similar parts. Thus the capital of a bastion is the 
straight line drawn from the salient- angle through the 
— ^ 0 j- thg entrance in the rear. 


Capital Punirtiment 


Capital, in Pol. Econ., may be defined as the 
accumulated savings of industry, capable of being 
employed either for the support of human existence, 
or sa an instrument of production. In Com. the term 
it generally understood to mean the accumulated stock 
of every description with which a merchant or manu- 
facturer carries on his business. In this sense it in- 
cludes not only the actual money employed, but the 
plant or machinery requisite for the production of 
Commodities, as well as the buildings, raw materials, 
Jtc., indispensable for trade purposes. In short, it is 
wealth appropriated to reproductive labour. In the 
science of political economy, capital lias, however, a 
more exact meaning. It is difficult accurately to de- 
fine it, and much valuable time has been wasted in 
futile discussions upon the subject; but it will suffice 
to in ordinary language, that it comprehends every 

Bpeciett of wealth which a nation or community pos- 
se&ses as the result of human exertion, and applicable 
to present and future uses. It represents the entire 
wealth of a country, as apart from individuals. Upon 
reference to the most important treatise* which have 
pon this branch of political philosophy, we 
l capital usually divided into two kinds, viz.— 1st. 

off eapUM , ‘Consisting of the tools and instruments 

used by the labourer in creating the products of his 
industry, the machinery he makes and guides, and the 
premises necessary either to ftmilifcate his efforts or to 
uroteot such produce. Staff. (XrcuUrtinp capital, which 
Adam Smith eaplains as comprising “ the provisions, 
and finished work of all hinds which arc in 
434 


the hands of their reapoctive dealers, and ofthe money 

to their fi n al consumers." Fixed i and circulating oapUA 
are dependent, and react upon each other accordingto 
circumstances ; and Mr. M^GuUoch lays it down a« a 
cardinal doctrine, that "it is only by thoir cord owed 
and powerful operation that wealth can be largely pro* 
duced and universally diffused." He fart Iter rays, 
"The quantity of indastry, therefore, not only 
creases in every country with the hi crease of the Stock 
or capital which seta it in motion, but, in consequence 
of this increase, the division of labour becomes «*• 
tended, new and more powerful implement# and ma- 
chines are invented, and the same quantity of labour i* 
thus made to produce an infinitely greater quantity of 
commodities. The ultimate object of the production dr 
employment of capital is to provide for consumers, 4h# 
wants” or desires of whom vary with their condition of 
life." (See Political Economy.) 

Capital Account, in the financial affairs of railways 
nud of public companies, signifies all that appertains 
to the capital stock. In railway concerns, for example, 
the money obtained for shares and upon debentures is 
lodged in* a bank, where it constitutes the capital ac- 
count of the railway company, and serves as the. source 
wttence the directors of the company may obtain the 
means of purchasing the land, locomotives, rails, car- 
riages — in brief, everything necessary to bring the 
undertaking up to the point of working. Upon the 
opening of a line of railway for traffic, another account 
is commenced, called the revenue account, and which 
is frequently kept In another bank, and kept totally 
apart from the capital account. (Sec Revenue Ac- 
count.) 

Capital Letters nro those large letters of the 
alphabet that are employed in writing and printing, 
in place of small letters, at the beginning of proper 
names, sentences, lines in poetry, &o. Formerly it 
was the custom to begin every noun with a capital 
letter, and this is still the case in German; but in 
English the capitals are now more sparingly em- 
ployed. The principal occasions in which they are 
used are at the commencement of proper names of 
person b. places, mountains, Ac. j of adjectives derived 
from proper names ; the opening of quotations ; begin- 
ning of a sentence, and of each line in poetry ; the 
pronoun I. ; and every principal word in the titles of 
nooks. 

Capital Punishment, in Crim. Juris., is the punish- 
ment of death, — the depriving the criminal of hi® life. 
It is so called from the head being that part of the 
body most commonly acted upon. The modes of in- 
flicting capital punishment have been very various at 
different times and in different countries. Sometimes 
the object has been merely to accomplish the death of 
the criminal ; at other times, it has been to prolong 
and add to his sufferings by cruel tort ures, to satisfy 
a craving for vengeance, or us a public example. It 
would be well-nigh impossible to enumerate all the 
wavs which ingenuity has devised for the purpose of 
adding to or prolonging the sufferings of those who are 
being put to death ; but among the more common may 
be mentioned, burning at the stake, minifying, sawing 
in pieces, quartering alive, breaking upon the wheel, 
exposing to be torn by wild beasts, pinching to death 
with red-hot pincers. "When the object is mnreiyAbe 
infliction of death, hanging or beheading it usually 
had recourse to, and these are now almost the only 
modes employed in Europe. There are several import- 
ant questions connected with capital puui*bmcmt« much 
agitated in the present day, which, however, our limit-a 
will only admit of our entering upon very briefly. 
There are many persons, whose opinion is entit led to 
the greatest weight, who hold that the state has no 
right to inflict death as a punishment for crime. The 
right which a state possesses to punish for offences 
arises from the right which every one myursffy has to 
protect himself from injury at the hands of another, 
i n a state of nature, every individual has a right to 
protect himself from injury, and to repel fore® lay 
force, and may even take away the life of another, if 
necessary, to preserve hh own. It was the conscious- 
ness of this great natural law that made Cain cry out 
against the severity of his punishment, saying, that 
'every one that flndeth mo aboil ahijjr me." What 
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men -come into a state of pociety, the right of protect- ing against the Jaws, such a prooeedingw<ral4 doaftjfc-'' 
inp themselves from injury is transferred, by common less be the more merciful to him, and would also, **u 
consent, from individuals to the eomufonity, which, in believe, serve more effectually as a means of deterring 
this case, receives exactly the same power over all its others. It has been well saod, tbat/^apensIvOrw^:;- 
members as each indiviilual man uaturdlly had to pro- ought to aim at economizing pain by diffoaing SttO 
feet himself from others. This, of necessity, includes largest amount of salutary terror, and thereby aater- 
the punishment of death ; and there is also the Scrip- ring as much as possible from crime at the smallest 
Hire injunction given by God himself to Noah and his expense of punishment actually inflicted,” The 
(Children, that *■* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man mil would also be, in this way, able to eontributosofofo 
Shall bis blood be shod." Hence it is that the stale has thing for the good of society, whoso laws he had broken, 
the right to punish murder by death; and practically and might also have time to prepare himself for that 
In this country it is, happily, only in cases of murder tribunal before which he had yet to appear, .. Tj^cqeo, ;, 
that capital punishments are now inflicted. In Black- w ould also bo an important gain in the greater ceis 
•tone’s time there were no fewer than 360 crimes tninty of the punishment; for “ crimes, say® ^ Ben# 
punishable by death. There is more room to doubt caria, “ are more effectually prevented by the etfiainijf 
whether capital punishments ought to bo inflicted lor than by the severity of punishment." The vwye^vci^y 
lesser crimes than that of murder. According to Sir of capital punishment prevents it in miMiy 'P^s^.fjpfiini' ; 
Matthew Hale, “ When offences grow enormous, fro- being carried out, and thus allows some hope of escape, 
quest, and (dangerous to a kingdom or state, destruc- oven to the most guilty. The arguments against capital 
live or highly pernicious to civil societies, and to the punishments will be found airly stated by Beccaria, . 
great insecurity and danger of the kingdom or its in- " Essay on Crimes and Punishments and those on 
habitants, severe punishment, or oven death itself, is the opposite side by Jeremy Benthara, u Rationale of 
neceswary to he annexed to lows in many cases by the Punishment.” ( Si* Pu » isumbi? t. ) 
prudence of lawgivers.” There are some who, while Capitation - , kii-pit-ai'-ahun (Lat. caput, the head) , 
they do not deny the right of the state to inflict capital denotes a thing thut is applicable to all nejraons~~Kt©» 
punishment, yet question its expediency, asserting that rally, to every head. A capitation or poB-Ixigc fr, a tax 
the desired cud would be m well, or better attained in levied on persons by the head, prrthout reference to 
another way. The end of punishment is not to avenge property or other circumstances : it may he on ©very 
past, but to prevent future offences. There nr© three oue ; on all males; on all above a certain age, dto. 111 
ways in whialjL this may bo accomplished : — I. byre- France the ancient capitation-tax is now replaced by 
forming the criminal himself ; 2. by preventing* him more approved modes of taxation, 
from again offending; and 3. by ’deterring others Capitolink Gamks, kd-p\t' -o-iinc, annual games in- 
through bis example. It is this last that is the principal Btituted by Camdlus, and held by the Romans ill 
object in view iu all criminal punishments. Is this ob- honour of Jupiter CnpitoHnus. They commemorated 
ject, then, best obtained through capital punishment, the preservation of the Capitol from the attacks of 
or might it be better attained iu some other way ? the Gauls. The name was also given to certain games 
Would the continued example of a living culprit, con- which were celebrated every five years. Nero «&• 
deinncd to a lifetime of labour as a slave to repair deavoured to introduce a new method of computation 
the injury done to society, have a greater effect in of time from this quinquennial celebration, 
deterring others from crime than the sight of an ex- Cinmil, ku-pit'-u-lar (Lat. caput, the head), 
©cut-ion ? It is here, in our opinion, that the strength is a term frequently employed on the continent to 
of the arguments against, capital punishment lies. signal© a major canon or prebendary, a capitate* 
Wc believe that it is scarcely possible for those member of » cathedral or collegiate church, 
for wljpse benefit the example is specially intended, Cavitulakiks, fotp-ifr'-u-ki-rie* (Lat. camiuUjfriu), 
iu any measure to realize the feelings of one under were certain laws or ordinances issued by uie French 
sentence of death; and we may easily suppose kings of the first and second Frankish races, for the 
that they will not strive to do so. While, doubt- administration of civil and ecclesiastical affairs. TlMW? 
less, the culprit himself would gladly welcome any capitularies were made in the assemblies of bishops 
kind of servitude, however hard, in exchange, for and lords of the kingdom. The best known are those 
certain death, wo believe that generally the onlooker of Charlemagne and Louis. A nsegiaua, nbbot of Fon- 
would regard that mode of death vastly preferable to teneUfs, made a collection of these in 827, and other 
a prolonged period of suffering, from which there was collections wore made subsequently. Bishops were 
no hope of deliverance. Punishments of long dura- also accustomed to give the name of capitularies to 
tion are much more terrible to the spectator than the rules which they drew up from the canons of cou»- 
tbose that are severe, but soon over. The intenseucss oils for the regulation of their own dioceses, 
of pain does not make such aw impression upon the Capitulation, kfip-it-u-lai'-Mun (hat. capital#, 
mind an its long continuance. Many think that they heads, from capui) t in Mil., the act by which an officer 
could meet death with firmness and intrepidity, who in command of’ a fortress or body of troops surrenders 
would shudder to think of perpetual slavery. The to the enemy. The teruis of the surrender are stated 
terrors of deat h make so alight an impression that it in ft series of articles, to which the expression is more 
Soon passes out of the mind, especially if moved by particularly applied. The governor of a fortress is 
desire or passion. The tendency, too, of a public ex- justified in capitulating to an enemy when he has de- 
ecutiow is (except in rare, oases) rather to excite the fended his post as long as the ammunition, provisions, 
pity and compassion of the spectators for the sufferer and resources of the place will permit j for when the 
than detestation of his crime ; and there have been walls have been breached, and there is no hop© of 
cases, too, where persons have been of so depraved obtaining relief, continued resistance would bo ftp act 
tastes, as that the sight of a public execut ion has even of madness and folly, which would sooner or Intercom' 
moved them to desire what they regarded as the faint pel him to surrender at discretion, placing himself and 
of such an exhibition. It has been advanced by Sir hi s forces entirely at the mercy of the enemy. A 
Samuel liountly, against those wlio hold that the state whit© flag is the sign that the besieged desire to ca- 
has no power to inflict capital punishment, that if pi tula te. The articles aro generally drawn up by 
perpetual servitude be a severer punishment than officers deputed for the purpose by the general com* 
death, how ean it have the power of inflicting the manding the investing army on the one hand, and the 
greater And not of inflioting the less. The answer to governor of the fortress on the other. The term* 
this is, simply, that to the criminal himself no punish- generally depend on the nature of the ease, but, in 
xuent is, or can be, greater than that of death; most instances, the beleaguered [troops are permitted 
but to the spectator, perpetual slavery seems much to march out with drums boating and colours flffog* 
the severer of the two. The spectator collects all the and the officers are allowed to retain their private pro* 
miserable moments of a slave’s life into one point, party. Protection is obtained for all, and ©onsidejfata 
while to the slave himself they are diffused over a treatment for the sick and wounded, and the womgBt 
long period : the sufferer, atoo, becomes, by habit, and children, if there be any with the garrison, Tm 
callous to his misfortunes, ami even finds sources of besiegers generally tstlo possession ot th© arms 
consolation, of which the onlookers are ignorant, stores remaining in the place. A oonvenfaon IS 
Wbifo, therefore, perpetual slavery would serve ef- of capitulation by which the gencm of au 
factually to- prevent the criminal from further ottend- pying auy district agrees to withdraw his troops htta 






Capitulnm 


evacuate it in favour of a superior force, which he 
catmothope to oppose with success in the field. 

C AWfULUM, M-piF-u-lum, in Bot, a kind of inflo- 
rescence, consiatlnff of a close terminal collection of 
flowers surrounded by an involucre. It constitutes 
the compound JtotDor of IrtnnasnB, and is also known 
under the names anthodiitm and head. The receptacle 
bearing the flowers may be flattened, as in the cotton 
thistle; or slightly convex, as in the chamomile; or 
globular, as in the American button-bush ; or of other 
form V hence the numerous modifications of the oapitu- 
Jtttn, fin the nat. ord. Composite the flowers are always 
arranged in capital a. 

^ (Gr. kapnoi r, smoke; 

manteia, divination), a species of divination used by 
the ancients. If the smoke ascending from the sacri- 
fice was thin and light, and went up in r straight 
Hue, it was considered to augur favourably ; but if 
it went in any other direction, it was an evil omon. 
Sohae practised this kind of divination by throwing 
* poppy or jasmine seeds on the fire, and watching the 
direction of the smoke in the same way. 

CafNOMOR, or Kafnomor, knp'-no-mor (Or. knpnos, 
smoke, and nurira, a part), a colourless oil of peculiar 
odour, resembling that of ginger, discovered by Uei- 
ohenhach, amongst other products, in heavy oil of tar. 
"It is limpid and volatile, insoluble in water and solution 
of potash, but dissolving readily in alcohol, ether, aud 
the essential and fixed oils. Its specific gravity is 
slightly below that of water. It boils at 34-5° Fahr., 
aha distils unaltered. It burns with a sooty flame, 
and is perfectly neutral in its reactions. It is obtained 
by distilling a solution of crude creosote in potash arid 
with water. With sulphuric acid it forma a purple-red 
solution. It has not yet been satisfactorily analyzed. 

Capownieris, kdp'on-yairc' (Fr.), in Mil., «, pus- 
sage made across the ditch of a fortress to any of the 
outworks, such as the ravelin in front of the 'curtain 
connecting any two bastions. It is composed of a 
double line of parapets about eight or nine feet high, 
with a banquette from w hich the defenders may fire. 
Externally, the earth elopes from the top of t he para- 
pets to the bottom of the ditch, forming a glacis on 
either side of the work. When only one parapet is 
made, it is called a demi-caponniere. Sometimes the 
e*ponni&ra takes the form of a covered gallery of 
masonry, with the sides loopholed for musketry. In 
field- works they are formed of palisades, or consist of 
trenches' with a bomb-proof covering. 

CAPOFJ*, kti-pofe 1 (Fr.), a long cloak made of muslin 
or black silk bordered writh lace. It is worn by ladies 
en nialigi. The name is also given to a large hori- 
zontal hat with a heavy fringe of lace ; and over-coats 
Worn by the French soldiers are called capotes. 

Caffarib, Jc&p'-pti-ri*, in Hot., the Caper-bush, the 
typical gen. of the sub- 
Jrp ord. C’/pprircfc, of the 

/^K nat. ord. Cappa r id a cot. . 

X~ 7r ( d/i The pickled flower- buds 

■ TJiiSB gHTjy/AK, of var i f -»us species are 

used under the name 
of capers. Those paten 
t*TpfuF. * n ^ uro P ff are the pro- 

duce of C. Winona, t» 
trailing shrub which 
If grows in rocky places 

ft Aj^sV. in the south of Europe. 

^ is the only spec ion of 

W&1j0F/7 w the order found on the 

ISP 5 * j/ north of the Mediter- 

Jr ran can. Tim capers 

T u*ed in Barbary are 

obtained from C.‘ Fon - 
CAFES flam!. tune$ii, and those used 


Caproic Acid 


rous, placed on a hemispherical or an elongated dhk| 
the ovary 1 -celled, the style thread-like or wanting; 
the fruit is eitiier pod-like and dehiscent, or baeaate 
and iivdehiscciit. The two kinds of fruit have led to * 
division of thoVirder into two sub-orders ; viz., Cleamm* 
characterized by a capsular fruit, and Capparece, by a 
baccate fruit or berry. In their properties the Op* 
paridaceas greatly resemble the Crucifirat, being gene* 
rally pungent, stimulant, and antiscorbutic. Borne 
arc aperient, diuretic, and anthelmintic. 

Capra, the Goat. (See Goat.) * 

Capkic Acid, kup’-rik (Lnt, capra, a goat, terminal 
icon), a volatile fatty acid discovered by Chevmil 
amongst the products of the saponification of butter* 
It is also procured by acting on oleic acid or oil .of ru* 
with nitric acid. It is ulso found in small quantities ill 
the lat ty acids of cocoa-nut oil. Capric acid crystallises.- 
in fine "needles, which fuse at 8fi°, giving out an odour 
resembling that of a goat. It is sparingly soluble ih 
boiling water, from which it separates in glistening 

} dates. It lias been named cupric acid from its pecul- 
iar odour, but is now generally termed rutie acid, 
from being easily confounded with caproic and caprylie 
acids, and from being the acid of which oil of rue is 
the nldehvd. (See Aldehyde.) 

CarRiccio, fabprWdcho (1 tab), in Mus., an irregular 
species of composition, in which the composer, without 
any other restraint than the boundary of his imagina- 
tion, continually digresses from his subject and runs 
wild amidst the fervour of his fancy Perhaps tbo 
finest specimen of this form of musical composition is 
Mendelssohn’s B minor C, for orchestra and pianoforte. 

Cat'UKorni’s, Mp-rc-lor'otut (Lttt. capricorntt «, a 
goat), » constellation in the southern hemisphere, from 
which the tenth sign of the zodiac, between 270° and 
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Itt Egypt from C. asgyptiaca. The latter species is 
beUeved to be the hyssop of Scripture. 

CaFFaRXPACEjB, Mp-p<tr-i-cUti } -»e*(i (from the Arab. 
kapar, cap^ip, in Bot., the Caper family, a nat. ord. of 
in the sub-class Thutamiflora , in- 
cluding 2$ SS irasftd about 340 species— herbs, shrubs, j 
and a f«|ibw» 0 S, mostly natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical regfena. The leaves are idternute ; the flowers 
sobWy or clustered ; sepals 4, sometimes cohering in 
a tube; petals Usually 4, rardy 8, sometimes wanting; 
etelftims generally a multiple of 4, or indefinitely nurue* 
4.W 


.?/> 0° of longitude from the first, point of Aries, originally 
derived its name. The son enters the winter solstice 
m this sign. 

0 apr mn.i act fr.ybp-ri-foH-aV-se- c (Lat. caper, goat; 
folium, leaf, in reference to the climbing habit of the 
plant), in Bot., the Honeysuckle fam., a nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plant s inf the pub* class Corolliflor<B t 
consisting of shrubs with the following general charac- 
ters .•■—Leuven opposite and exstipalnte ; calyx supe- 
rior, 4 — 5-cleft, usually b nucleated ; corolla mono pe ta- 
lons, 4— 5-cleft, tubular or rotate, regular or irregular, 
rarely polypetalous ; stamens 4 — 5, inserted on the 
corolla, nnd alternate with its lobes; ovary inferior,, 
1 — 5-celled, usually d -celled, often with I ovule in one 
cell and several in each of the others ; fruit generally 
a berry, dry or succulent, indchiscent. There arc If} 
genera and about 220 species, chiefly natives of the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. They 
often have showy flowers, which are commonly sweet- 
scented. Many are cultivated in our gardens sm& 
shrubberies; as Honeysuckles, which are species of tba 
genera Copri folium and Lonicera; Guelder-roses, spe- 
cies of Viburnum ; tlie Lauruatinus ( Viburnum Ttnu*) t 
the Snowbcrry (Sympkoricarput racemosut ) ; and the 
common Elder (Stvmhucu* nigra) . Some of the plants 
are emetics and mild purgatives; others arc astringent $ 
others sudorific and diuretic ; and a few are acrid. 

Cavroic Acid, kdp-ro'-ik (0 12 H, B 0,), an add ob- 
tained during the naponillcatjon of butter or ooooa-nal 
oil, or by oxidizing oleic acid by nitric acid. It la 
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liquid at ordinary temperatures, has a sweet and pun- 
gent taste, and a characteristic odour of acid perspira- 
tion. It bulls at 338° Fahr., and its rfjpeeific gravity 


amyl with alcoholio solution or potash. Ammonia 
escapes, and a crystalline residue or caproate of 
potash is left behind. The salt is dissolved in water, 
and sulphuric acid is added, which unites with the 
potash, leaving the caproic acid floating on the sur- 
face. Caproic acid forms monobasic salts with the 
bases. 

Gapboic Anconon. — Caproic alcohol is the hydrated 
Oxide of capvoyl or hexyl, the sixth in the aeries of the 
homologous radicles. It is often called hexylio al- 
cohol. It is obtained from the fermented raftrli of the 
grape, along with propylic, butylio, and amylic al- 
cohols, from which it is 'separated by fractional distil- 
lation. It is a colourless aromatic "liquid of specific 
gravity "833, and it boils at 303° Fahr. By heating it 
with hydrate of potash, caproate of potash is formed, 
in the same manner that acetate of potash is formed 
from vinic alcohol when it is heated with hydrate of 
potash, noetic acid bearing the same relation to vinic 
alcohol that caproic add dues to caproic alcohol. 

Oapkolc Email. — Caproic ether is t he caproate of 
ethyl, and must not l»e confounded with cuproylic ether ^ 
whfch would be oxide of caproyl — a substance as yet 
unknown. It is prepared by ’distilling eaproale of 
baryta, alcohol, and sulphuric acid together. It is a 
limpid, oily fluid, boiling at 324° Fahr., and possessing 
an agreeable fruity odour, resembling that of pine- 
apple. 

Capeoyd, or Hexyl, F7//-m7, hex'-ile — 

The radicle of caproic alcohol is termed hexyl, from 
being the sixth of the homologous radicles forming the 
alcoholic series. Ir is obtained by the electrolysis of 
cenumhvlafe of potash m a fragrant oil, boiling at ! 
397° Fahr. It is ii permanent substance, and remains I 
undecomposed when submitted to the action of sul- { 
phuric or moderately strong nitric acid ; but by mixing j 
the two it is changed into a fatty acid, supposed to be t 
caproic acid. 

CapbtXi, or Octyl, Jcap'-rUe (C\„II l7 ), the eighth 
radicle of the homologous alcoholic series, obtained 
by treating the chloride of eapryl with metallic sodium. 
Its properties have not yet been thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

CATEi'tic Acid, hlp-ril'-ik (0,,H u O 4 ), one of the 
volatile acids obtained by Cbevreul during the saponi- 
fication of butter. It is also obtained by the action 
of nitric or oleic acid. It is a colourless, oily liquid, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
with a disagreeable sudoriferous smell. It becomes 
solid at CO 13 Fahr., and boils at 457° Fahr. It is pre- 
pared by decomposing eaprylate of baryta with sul- 
phuric acid. It forms monobasic salts with the bases, 
which have not as yet been examined. 

Oapbyt.ic Alcohol. — Caprylio or oetylic alcohol is 
the hydrated oxide of eapryl or octyl, as vinic alcohol 
is the hydrated oxide of ethyl. It occurs in small 
quantities in the fermented mark of the crape ; but its 
most available source is castor- oil, which contains a 
compound of glycerin and ricinolie acid , This com- 
pound, when heated with hydrate of potash, is resolved 
into hydrogen, sebate of potash, nnd oetylic alcohol. 
The following in the process for its preparation, recom- 
mended in Miller’s ** Elements of Chemistry,” vol.iii. 
p.!29 t— ** Castor-oil is saponified by mentis of potash 
or soda, and afterwards an excess of the hydrated 
alkali is added, amounting to one-half the oil used. The 
mass is heated in a retort, and an oily liquid covered 
with water distils over. This oily liquid, which is the 
oetylic aloohol, is rectified several times with potash. 
Until the residue is no longer coloured brown. Oetylic 
alcohol is a colourless liquid of a powerful aromatic 
odour. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily 
In acetic acid, ether, and alcohol. Its spec, grav, is 
•823, and it boils at 35<i°.” 

Caybyuo l£?nxn.—Capryfafe of ethyl is generally 
called by this name; but by doing so it is apt to be 
confused with time caprylio ether, which would be ; 
oxide of eapryl. Capiytatc*of ethyl is a colourless i 
liquid, with an agreeable odour of pineapples. Caprylio •! 
amd forms ethers with methyl and amyl, which have < 
been investigated by Wills ana others. < 
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Cara, PknctJ^STow, Mjw, p&r-leut'-fhun 
fire, to strike), small cylindrical cases of ooppfer^eoii* 
taming a little detonating mixture at the bottom pf$hw 
cavity. These cases fit closely over the nipple of the 
fowling-pieco or rifle, and explode when struck sharply 
by the descending hammer, igniting the powder With 
which the piece is charged. The detonating oomposl- 
turn used in the manufacture of percussion caps con- 
sists of a mixture of fulminating mercury, chlorate of 
potash, and ground, or rather pulverised, glass. (&* 
uiiTONATixa Powder, FtrLMXNATJXo Msacvjtyr.) 
The following is the method used in making the cape 
for the use of the British army; the process is similar 
for all kinds of caps, but for fowling-pieces the copper 
case is thinner and smaller in size than those made for 
government, which also have a projecting rim round the 
edge of the cap, by means of which they are more 
easily taken from the cap-pocket, and adjusted on the 
nipple of the rifle. The common cap is destitute of 
this rim. The copper is prepared in sheets two feet 
long, and a little more than three inches in width, * 
which are pressed and completely flattened between 
rollers. By means of steel punches in the form of a 
cross, measuring three-fourths of an inch between the 
extremities of opposite arms, the copper is cut into 
little pieces of this shape, which are heated for a con- 
siderable timo in metal cylinders, and then thrown into 
cold water to harden. They are* then plunged into a 
bath of sulphuric acid and water, which removes the 
oxide with which the pieces have become eoated during 
the last-named stage of the process; and after tide 
they are dried and oiled. The next step consists in 
moulding the copper crosses into caps by means of 
dies, after which the oil is removed by shaking them in 
sawdust, and the caps are arranged in a perforated 
plate containing 3,000 holes, in order to be charged 
with the detonating mixture. This preparation ts 
pressed into d’.e bottom of each cap by the action of 
another plate studded with projections that fit into 
each cap as it lies in the perforated plate already men- 


tioned. Another similar plate, with the projections 
smeared w ith varnish, is then pressed into the caps. 
The varnish forms a coating over the fulminating com- 
position to protect it from damp aud the action of the 
weather. After the varnish has been introduced, it is 
hardened by submitting the caps to the action of a 
steam-bath, aud glazed by the introduction into 
each can of a polished nipple, which revolves by tbn 
action of a lathe. The caps when finished arc packed, 
in small cases, each containing twenty-five. In the 
army a case is allowed to every twenty rounds of blank 
or ball cartridge, to covpr loss arising from caps missing 
fire, or other causes. For private use they are packed 
in boxes containing from 500 to 1,000 each, ana num- 
bered to correspond with the nipple for which each 
size is suited. The invention of percussion caps was 
brought about by an attempt made by the French in 
1703 to substitute a fulminating powder for gunpowder, 
in consequence of the difficulty that existed in Franco 
at that time of procuring saltpetre. The Rev.Mr. 
Forsyth, a Scotch clergyman, conceived from this the 
idea of igniting the charge of powder by means of a 
detonating mixture exploding by percussion, and in 
1807 lie patented his process, having laid his plans 
before tli© Board of Ordnauce, and received encourage- 
ment to proceed in the development of hi* invention. 
The great difficulty to be overcome was that of insuring 
the explosion of the detonating powder, which was 
eventually effected by placing the mixture in a cap or " 
cell of metal. Before 1825 the use of copper caps and 
the percussion lock had become general, and the old 
musket with the flint look, which had rendered such 
efficient service in the Peninsular and other wars, was 
superseded by a more efficient ann,— the percussion 
musket, or Brown Besot , which gave way to the Enfield, 
which, m its turn, has been superseded by the Snider 
rifle, and even improvements on the Snider rifle- 
The principle of the percussion lock is now applied 
to heavy ordnance, aud many kinds of shells .have 
been prepared to explode by detonation on striking 
any object, instead of by means of the fuse; 
among which, that wkch was invented by Capteittv 
Norton may be especially mentioned. 
exhibitors of percussion-caps at the Great Exmwtipa 
of 1851 made the very ingeuions calculation that ft* 
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total manufacture of pereusaion-oupa for sporting. 
gmt m Europe may be estimated at 1,300 million 
yearly, requiring 396,000 lb. of copper. {See Shell.) 

CapsiciNB, kap'-si-eeme (from capsicum, derived from 
Or. kapto, I bite* in allusion to its pungency), an 
alkaloid found in the capsules of the various species of 
capsicum used in the manufacture of cayenne pepper. 
It has a burning taste ; is insoluble in water and ether, 
but Boinble in alcohol, and may, when quite pure, be 
oryBtaliiziwi. It forms salts with nitric, sulphuric, and 
aeatio acida, Its composition is unknown. 

4 OaJBICUM, Mp^se-kum (bat., a bridle), in Surg., 
is a single split doth baiuhtgo, used to support t he 
lower jaw ; so called from its resem bianco to a bridle. 

Capsicum (from Gr« Jcapto,! bite), in Hot., a pen. 
<pf plants belonging to the nsvt. ord. Solanaefire, eon- 
siatiiAg of numerous sx>ecies, all remarkable for the 
presence of an acrid resin 
called Capsidne in their 
fruits, which arc hot, pun- 
pent, and stimulating. 
Though now extensively cul- 
tivated in many parts of the 
Old World, the various spe- 
cies are supposed tp be na- 
tives of South America. The 
officinal capsicum, the C. an- 
nuton of Liunauis, or the C. 
fastigiatum of illume, has 
oblong- cylindrical fruits, not 
an inch* long in the most 
valuable varieties, but two 
or three inches long in 
others. These fruits are 
commonly sold as Chillier, 
and are used to make a hot 
pickle, and the liquid known 
as Chili vinegar. Cayenne pepper consists of the 
powdered Emits of {Several species of Capsicum, found 
in the West ladies and South America. In medicine, 
the iruit of the capsicum is used as a counter-irritant : 
with salt as a stimulant in scarlet ina ; ns a gurgle 
in relaxed sore-throat; and in the form of Cayenne 
lozenges. 

Capstan, hfp'-stan (Fr. calestan), a strong column 
of timber, shaped like a truncated cone, passing through 
the deck of a ship, and turned by levers or bars, which 
pass through holes pierced in its upper extremity, 
serving, by means of a cable which winds round the 
barm, to weigh the anchor and draw up weights, &o. 
Men-of-war have commonly two capstans, the largest 
of which, called the main capstan, is placed behind the j 
main-mast, standing upon the first deck, and reaching 
four or five feet above the second: ibis is also called 
the doubfa capstan, because it has two drumheads, and 
serves two docks for drawing up anchors, and because 
its force may be greatly accelerated by applying hands 
on each deck. The other is the jeer, or little capstan: 
this stands on the second deck, between the main and 
■amen masts. There is also njlyintj capstan, so ceiled 
from its being movable to any part of a ship. 

Ga,vbv%&, kdp'‘suie (Lat. cetpna, a chest), is a mem- 
branous production, inclosing any part like a bag; 
Aa the capsular ligaments inclosing the synovia of the 
joints, the capsule of the crystalline lens of the eye. 

Oafsulu, m Bofc., a superior, one or more-celled, 
many-seeded, dry, dehiscent fruit. It is yp near pons, 
that is, formed of several carpels united together. 
The dehiscence or opening of trie capsule may either 
take place by valves, as in the foxglove, primrose, and 
; rhododendron, or by pores near the summit, as in the 
poppy and snapdragon. The distinctive uaijte of Pyxis 
': pt: jfyvidium has been given to a beautiful kind of 
which opens as if out around near the summit, 
and: presents the appearance of a cup with a lid. Ex- 
amples of the latter may be seen in the pimpernel and 
henbane. The capsule is one-cel led in the mignonette, 
heart' and gentian; two or more celled in five 
Hero phularitt, colchicum, iris, and datura. It in a very 
iwwityw w form of fruit, and i* found almost universally 
tst some natural orders ; sack as Fapacerixcsm, Caryo* 
pkfUaceat, Frimulmea, Seropkglariavm, JLilku-eee, IrC 
dare*, and Oentimaceee. 

Captain, kiipt'** (hat. caput, the head ; Fr. capl.. 
tame), the ti tle given, in Mil., to an officer couimauding 
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Captivo' • ’ 

a company of infantry , a troop of cavalry, or a battery 
of artillery .—In Mar., it is given to the naval officer 
that commands a ship of war. Commanders in the 
navy are called captains by courtesy ; but the term 
properly belongs to officers occupying the iutermedi^e 
rank between commanders ana adiuirnhv who were 
formerly called post-captains. The name is improperly 
given to the chief officer of a merchantman, whose 
proper appellation is that of master. Many sailors on 
board snip holding some petty place of authority 
among others, ure called captains ; as the captain of 
the gun, captain of the forecastle, &e. In the army* 
the captain has the complete control, of the interiud 
economy of his company id matters of disciplitio, 
clothing, anus, accoutrement a, barracks, billeting* 
aud accounts. In this he is assisted by his ftufealfcerntk; ; 
— the lieutenant and ensign in iufantry, licuten«.ufc AUtt 
cornet in cavalry, and first and second lieutenants ip 
engineers, artillery, and marines. I n the artillery there 
is an officer called the second captain, formerly termed 
the captain-lieutenant. The captain is responsible to 
i the major for the good order of his company in every 
i respect. The captains in both services share the act* 

| vantages derived from a general brevet. The value 
aud met hod of purchase of a captain's commission, and 
rate of pay k will be found elsewhere. {See Commis- 
sions, Akmy ; Commissions, > t avy.) It is necessary 
that au officer should have been an effective subaltern 
for two years before he can at tain the rank of captain. 
The naval captain holds a post of greater importance , 
than a captain in the army, as it involves a far greater 
amount of responsibility ; the latter being responsible 
for his company only, while the former is answerable 
for the safety of his ship and the discipline of the crew, 
aud has the management of everything on board. The 
captain in the army ranks with a lieutenant in the navy, 
and a captain in the navy ranks with a lieutenant* 
colonel in the army until ho has held his commission, 
three years, when he ranks with a full colonel. When 
several ships compose a fleet under the command of 
nn admiral, the captain of the ship in which the admiral 
hoists his flag is calied the Jlatpcap tain. and lakes pre- 
cedence of others in the fleet of the panic rank. The 
captain of the fleet is an officer through whom the 
admiral issues his orders, holding a position similar to 
that of the principal aide-de-camp to a general office* 
or chief of the staff. 

Camion, /cap' -shun (T at. copt.io , a taking).— -When 
any commission at law or iu equity is executed, the 
commissioners subscribe their names to a certificate, 
testifying when and where the commission w*os exe- 
cuted ; and ft is fa colled a caption ; also where a man 
ia arrested, the net of taking him in called a caption. 
There »» also the caption of nu indictment, which is tlie 
setting forth of the style of the court bolovo which the 
jurors make their presentation. IkiiMibo Uis memo- 
randum at the loot of an affidavit or statutory declara- 
tion, subscribed by the judge, commissioner;, or other 
person before whom it is made, showing the time and 
place at which it is made. 

Camion, in Scots law, is a writ issued under her 
majesty's signet, and in her majesty's name, at the iu- 
stance of a creditor in a civil de bt, for the apprehension 
and imprisonment of the person of a debtor until be 
pay the debt. By a legal fiction, no person in Scotland 
could he imprisoned for a debt purely civil, unless in 
royal boroughs or under small-debt decrees ; and 
hence the imprisonment was nominally for the act of 
rebellion in delaying obedience to the command of tho 
acre reign to pay the debt., and hence, too, it was only 
granted after a charge of horning. This form of pn*r 
ceeding is now rather matter of history than of custom, 
having fallen into desuetude since 1838, the power m 
imprisonment having been then extended to sherifffc by 
1 in 2 Viet. c. I l k Caption is also the name of a uttt* 
inary warrant of imprison ment issued against an agent 
to return the papers of a process or iawfiuit,whieh have 
been borrowed by him and are unduly detained. 

C a pt t vb, iciipl~tio (Lat. cup&meiTv, oapHf),iij»GT*otk 
taken by an enemy in war . Formerly., capti v*« in war 
became tho slaves of those who took them, or were sold 
as slaves. Often they were subjected to the greatest 
cruelties, or were put to death iu many inhuman ways. 

: limit numbers of them were sometime® offiexed aa 
sacrifices to tho gods of tho victors. It abeam to haei 
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twn a custom occasionally resorted to fn the 15 eat, to] 
make the captives Lie down on the ground and then to 
put to death a certain portion or them, which was ) 
measured fry ft line or determined byfiot. It was in 1 
accordance with this custom that l)af id, as we are 
told. “ smote Moab, and measured them with a line, ! 
Mating them down to the ground ; even with two lineB 
measured he to out to death, and with one full line to 
keep alive" (2#am. viii. 2). Sometimes, as referred 
to fry Virgil (JEneid t b. viii. 465 et *eq.) t the livi and 
the dead were coupled together, face to face and hand 
to hand, till the living became as the dead. Some- 
tirnen, as with the Homans, their necks were exposed 
to the soldiers to be trampled upon; sometimes they 
wore loaded with irons, and sometimes, as in the case 
of Samson, their eyes were put out. They were often 
Stripped naked, and made to travel in that condition, 
exposed to the burning heat of the sun by day and to 
the chilling cold by night. There are frequent refer- 
ences in the Old Testament to the modes of treating 
captives, and a knowledge of these serves to throw light 
upon many passages of Scripture prophecy, as when 
Isaiah describes the character and work of the pro- 
mised Messiah: — “ He hath sentrne to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, ami re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.*' 

Cavtivitt, ki'p tiv’-e-te (Lat. capHvila* ; Fr. cap- 
tivity), a term employed in Scripture to denote the 
punishment inflicted by God on the Jews for their 
idolatry and wickedness, by allowing them to be re- 
moved out of their own land. Tins was one of the 
means frequently adopted by eastern monarch s in 
order to establish their power over vanquished nations ; 
viz., to transport an important part of the popula- 
tion of those nations into their own dominions ; and 
sometimes, also, they established in the vacated terri- 
tory a portion of their own subjects. To a people 
like the Hebrews, whoso religion was connected with 
particular places, such a proceeding must have been 
particularly severe. When personally removed from 
Jerusalem, they could no longer obey their sacred law 
in many of its most vital points, and many others they 
were forced to modify by reason of their changed cir- 
cumstances. Their first captivity was that of Egypt, 
from which they were rescued by Moses ; but. this is 
to be regarded rather ns a providential dispensation 
than as a penal evil. Wo read of sir captivities that 
took place during the government of the judges; hut 
the two most signal captivities of this people were those 
of Israel and Judah after they had been formed into 
separate kingdoms, and arc known t£i those of Assyria 
and Bttbvlon. That which is called the first captivity 
was not brought about by a single removal of the pop- 
ulation ; on the contrary, the kingdom of Israel was 
invaded on several occasions by the kings of Assyria. 
About u.c. 74<1, Tiglath-l'ileser carried oil the more 
distant trans-Jordanic tribes to Assyria. Ilia suc- 
cessor, Shalmanezcr, twice invaded the kingdom which 
remained to Hose a. He attacked and reduced Samaria 
after a, siege of three years, b.c. 721, ami carried all' 
into Assyria nnd Media the king and the remainder of 
the ten 'tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Susis. This was the end of Israel 
Ms a kingdom. More than a century elapsed before 
the second or Babylonish captivity, which overtook 
the kingdom of Judah. Two distinct deportations arc 
mentioned in the second book of Kings, three in Jere- 
miah, and one in Darnel, The two principal deporta- 
tions, however, were— 1 . That which took place u .c. 598, 
when Jefcoiaehin, with all the nobles, soldiers, and 
artificers, were carried away; ami, 2. that which fol- 
lowed the destruction of the temple aud the capture 
of Zedeltitth, u.c. hHS, The seventy years of captivity 
predicted fry Jeremiah are dated by Prideaux from 
a.0. 006. The Jews in their captivity were pot treated 
as slaves, frut oa colonist a . They had elders and judges 
among themselves, who governed them and deiermi ned 
disputes according to their own laws. There was no- 
thing to hinder a Jew from rising to the highest, 
eminence in the state, or holding the most confidential 
offices. The Babylonish captivity was brought to a 
Close by the decree of Cyrns, b.c/ 536, and the return 
Of * portion of the nation, under Sheshbazzar or Ze- 
TObhafrel, ‘ b.C. 535. What became of the ten tribes is 
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a snfrjeot which bus given rise 'l* •; 

Many attempts have fried mad* to '■ 
as a distinct community in some distant part of thfr 
interior of Asia. The most probable opinion, ; 

M»*b. 


I sorbed in the nations among whom they were planted; 

' ‘ ;■ ‘ “ of 

Judah, after the Babylonish captivity, to theix ©wsf 
land, by which means they became one people, thft 
event probably referred to by Ezekiel when be says, 
"Thus saitb the Lord : Behold 1 will take the children 
of Israel from among the heathen whither they fro -' 
gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring; 
them into their own land; and I will make them one 
nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel/' 
Even of the children of Judah, it is calculated that the 
gr at majority of them chose to continue in Assyria, \ 
and those of them who kept up their national dieting* 
tio b were known as the "Dispersion," or the "Dis- 
persed among the Gentiles." The character, language, 
and habits of those that returned, of the J e wish people, * 
were very markedly changed by the captivity. Their 
love for agricultural pursuits had declined, and a taste 
for commercial enterprise had taken its place. A new 
and eeper feeling of reverence for the letter of the 
law o. Moses had taken possession of them, and a pro- 
I found hatred of their old sin of idolatry. The sufferings 
entail d upon the Jewish people under the Homans 
far exceeded that of any other captivity which they 
underwent ; for they were then reduced to a real state 
of bondage. According to Josephus, 1,100,000 men 
fell in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, ana 97 i 000yv«® 
captured during the war. Of the latter, many Were 
cast to wild beasts or butchered in the amphitheatres; 
others were doomed to work as public slaves in Egypt, 
and only those under 17 years of age were sold into 
private bondage. An equally dreadful destruction 
fell upon the remains of the nation. Which had once 
more assembled in Judma, under the reign of Hadrian 
(A.n. 133), as related by Dion Cabins. JBy these twfr 
savage wars the Jewish population must have been 
effectually extirpated from the Holy Land itself, * 
result which did not follow from the'Babyloman cap- 
tivity. Since that t ime, the Jews hove been* with few 
and partial exceptions, a despised, oppressed, and a 
degraded people, scattered among the nations of the 
earth. — lief. Culmet's, Smith’s, and Kitto’s Dictionaries 
of the Bible, 

Cactcru, l-Zp'-teher, the act of taking or seising ; m 
the capt ure of a vessel, of booty, of an enemy by stra- 
tagem, surprise, or force. (See Booty, Prizb.i 

Capuchins, Mp-u-*hecm\ a branch of the religion* 

I order of the Franciscans, so called from the capuce, 
a sharp-pointed cap or cowl wherewith they cover 
their heads, bating in addition the ordinary FrauoiB- 
can habit. They owe their origin to Matthew fie 
Bftssi, a Franciscan monk of TJrbino, who, having re- 
solved upon a more literal fulfilment of the rule of St. 
Francis than then prevailed, obtained in 1 526 from Pope 
demerit VII. leave to wear this cap, and to preach 
anywhere. His example was soon followed fry others, 
and convents of them were established in various parts. 
They soon spread over Italy, and in 1T>73 were esta- 
blished in France, and in 1600 in Spain. They followed 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. across the ocean, and 
engaged in missionary work in America, Asia, and 
Africa. The* abolition of the monastic system in Ger- 
many and Franco at the close of the last centmy 
almost wholly annihilated the Capuchins, and they suf- 
fered severely in Spain during the 3rd aud 4th decodes 
of this century. At present they are on the increase 
in all Catholic countries. The Capuchins are enjoined 
to dress in coarse and mean garments, to go barefooted, 
and to journey neither on horseback nor in vehicles; to 
practise the strictest abstinence (though the use of 
meat and wine is not forbidden) ; to beg neither inert, 
nor eggs, nor cheese, but to accept them when offered; 
to ask for no more than suffices for the day; to gether 
provisions only for three, or at the most for seven data; 
to touch no money ; to admit as novices persons neither 
too young nor too weak ; to refuse pay for mass ; to 
pray in silence two hours each day: and to observe 
the ancient strictness in divine worship. The 'grossest 
mortification of the senses and the urtar negleet frfrth 
of soul and body which ohoracterixed the Capuchin* 
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jpnv® tiiem great influence over tUc hearts of the people. 
—Ref, Heraog’s Theological Dictionary. 

Carudan Pasha., (Turkish), is 

the officer who has command, of the fleet and the 
management ofafl naval affaira in the Ottoman empire. 
He has also civil jurisdiction over a number of seaports 
and maritime districts, as well as the Turkish islands 
of the Archipelago. He is a pasha of three tails, and 
a member of the divan. 

CAPUTt kai'-put (Lat., the head), in Anal.., is applied 
to that portion of the human body which comprises 
th& skull and face. The skull is distinguished into the 
following parts:— the vertex, or crown; the sinciput, 
or fore part of the skull ; the occiput, or hind part ; the 
tempera, or temples. The parts of tbo/bet>#, or Dice, 
jure the forehead, eyes, nose, &o. {See Face.) The 
term caput is also applied to, — 1. the upper extremity 
of a long hone, ns the humerus; 2. the origin of a 
muscle ; o. a protuberance resembling a head, as the 
oti put Gullinagiuu, a small eminence in the urethra ; 

. 4. the beginning of a part; as caput coli, the head of 
the colon. 

Caput Baronial (Lat., the head of the barony), was 
formerly used to denote the chief scut or castle of a 
nobleman, where he had his usual residence and held 
bis court. 

Caput Lotinum (Lat., wolfs-head), a term formerly 
applied to an outlawed felon, to denote that any one 
might slay him that should find him, — that he might be 
knocked on the head like a wolf. 

Caput Mortuum (Lat., dead head), a term employed 
by the old chemists to denote the fired residue" of 
chemical Operations after all the volatile matters had 
been driven off. 

Caput Obstifbum (Lat., stiff-head), in Med., de- 
notes wry-neck, an involuntary and fixed inclination of 
the head towards one of the shoulders. 

Caput Pubgans (Lat-. caput, and pur go, I purge), a 
name given to a medicine which causes a delluxion 
from the nose, purging, as it were, the head, 

Caputiati, ka-pu-ti- ui’-te, in Eecl. Hist., a sect of 
religious fanatics which arose in the latter part of the 
12th century, in the dioeose of Auxerre, and thence 
spread into other parts of France. Their badge was 
a singular kind of cap {(■apuchc) , which they wore; 
whence their name. Their leader, Durand, pretended 
to be inspired by the Virgin Mary, and declared that 
their object was to restore peace and liberty npon 
•arth, by levelling all distinctions, abolishing subordi- 
nation, and abrogating the magistracy. Hugo, bishop 
of Auxerre, waged war against them, and succeeded in 
putting them down. 

CaVVBARA ( Uydrochaccrm capybara), lcap-V-ha-ru . — 
This rodent animal is found in the south of America, 
and in general appearance greatly resembles a small 
pig. It feeds on vegetables und fish ; for which 
latter purpose it frequents rivers, and swims about iu 
pursuit of its prey with great facility. “ They occa- 
sionally frequent the islands in the mouth of the Plata, 
where the water is quite salt-, but are far more abun- 
dant on the borders of fresh-water lakes and rivers. J n 
the daytime they either lie among the aquatic plants, 

or openly feed on the turf- plain Both the front 

cud side view of their head has quito a ludicrous 
aspect, from the great depth of their jaw. The animals 
I saw at Maldonado were very tamo: by cautiously 
walking, I approached within three yards of four old 
<mes. AS I approached nearer and nearer, they fre- 
quently made their peculiar noise, which is a low, 
Sharp grunt, not having much actual sound, but rather 
arising from the sudden expulsion of air. The only 
Jtbise I know at all like it is the first hoarse bark of a 
large dog. Having watched the four from almost within 
arm's length (and they me) for several minutes, they 
imbed into the water at full gallop with the greatest 
impetuosity, and emitted at the same time their bark. 
After diving a short distance, they came again to 
the surface, but only lust showed the upper part of 
their heads. When the female is swimming in the 
water, and has young once, they are said to sit on her 
ba ck”^(Darmn.) The flesh of the capybara is es- 
teemed a dainty by the jaguar, which preys largely 
upon this animal. The way in whioh it captures the 
capybara Is very singular. It is said that, leaping to 
the back of the doomed animal, the jaguar, by aranid 
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movement of the fore-paws, twists its head round, and 
breaks its neck. 

Car, or Char, Mr, occurs frequently in, the names 
of places, and (Teems to bo the same as the Celtic caer t 
winch signifies a city. 

CARABiDiE, tea-rub' ~i-dc (Gr, Icaraboe, a beetle), A 
family of coleopterous insects, comprising several 
species. The principal characteristics are given as fol- 
lows .* — Anterior tibiie without emargination on the 
inner side ; head narrower than the throat,; eyes 
rather prominent; palpi with the terminal joints often 
compressed, large, and somewhat triangular in shape; 
mandible simple, moderately long, ana rather thick. 
In general, the members of this family prey upon in- 
sects ; und the construction of their bodies is ami* 
neiitly adapted for thin purpose, being very firmly 
encased in a stout covering, enabling them to eesren 
among the stones, crawling over ana under them for 
their prey without fear of hurt ; at the same time they 
can suffer but little from the attacks of other insects. 
Some species of the Carabkhe are, it has been ascer- 
tained, herbivorous, finding their food principally in 
the cornfields. In the British Museum may be found 
a splendid collection of these insects. 

Carabine, or Carbine. {See Cabbxvb.) 

Carabineers, Mir-a-bin-tcr*' (Fr.),*aname formerly 
applied to light cavalry employed in the French service, 
and among the Spaniards, Italians, and Arabs, for 
skirmishing and outpost duty. Many regiments of 
English cavalry were once known by this title, but. it is 
now the distinctive appellation of tho 6th dragoon 
guards. 

Caracal, Mi-ra-foiV (Felt* Caracal), sometimes 
called the Persian lynx, is found in both the conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa. This animal is the lynx of 
the ancients. It is about three feet in length, of a pale 
reddish-brown above, and whitish beneath. It has a 
small bead, although somewhat elongated, and small 
ears. Iu disposition it is fierce and savage, which, 
combined with great strength, renders it no mean 
animal, finch qualities, which would, in its wild state, 
make it rather an inconvenient and troublesome animal 
to the natives, arc turned to good account by employ- 
ing its services in the chase of other animals and birds, 
in which pursuits it is Baid to acquit itself iu a highly 
creditable manner. 

Caracara. {&>e Falcon.) 

Caracole, foV-d-Xro/ (F r., a wheeling about), a term 
applied, in the art of Horsemanship, to the half-turn 
or semi-ronnd taken by the rider either to the left or 
right. In the nr nr, , alter each discharge, the cavalry 
make a caracole, in order to pass to the scar of the 
squadron. 

Cabaitep, kfl'-rai-ites, one of the roost ancient and 
most remarkable of the Jewish seels. They kept aloof 
from the other J ews, and dwelt chiefly in 8,-W. Russia, 
Galicia, Turkey, and Persia. Tho rabbins make them 
identical with the Sadducees of the !New Testament, or 
a branch of that sect which separat ed themselves from 
thu other Jews under the leadership of one An an, 
about a.i>. 640. The Canutes themselves, however, 
claim a much higher antiquity, and produce a catalogue 
of doctors up to the time of Bzra. They are not men- 
tioned by either Josephus or Philo ; nndf hence it seems 
probable that they wore not in existence in the tiirifts 
of these authors. "The most- likely hypothesis is, that 
they separated themselves from the Rabbin Ista about 
the time of An an, maintaining the authority of tho 
Word of God, and rejecting the traditions of the 
elders : hence they received the name of Caraim , 
textualists, or persons holding by the text of Scripture. 
They do not, however, reject all tradition, for they 
have certain interpretations which they call hereditary, 
and in which they confide. But they give no credit to 
the explanations of the Oabbalists, nerr to any insl itu- 
tious of the Talmud but such as are conformable to 
Scripture, Their theology differs from that of the other.' 
Jews, chiefly in being purer and more free from super- 
stition. The wri tten \V ord of God they regard as tho 
only certain rule of faith and practice, and vindicate 
t he right of private judgment in its interpretation. 
They have many excellent customs, and insist much 
upon practical piety. They direct their attention 
chiefly to the law of the Old Testament, to the almost 
entire neglect of the prophecies ; and thus they never 
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attain to the true Bpirifc of the, revelation. They believe 
In tlw immortality of the soul j in the resurreotion, 
judgttoeut, heaven and hell, and the other doctrines 
which the ancient Badduceea denied. They are simple 
in their dress and manners; conecieiftoue, peaceful, 
honest, and true to their word. They min pi o but little 
with other people; but those among whom they live 
speak very favourably of them. Mr. Oiiphant says 
that « the Caraite merchant enjoys everywhere so high 
a reputation that throughout the Crimea his word is 
considered equal to hie bond.” The number of this 
Sect has been greatly diminished, partly by w ars and 
other public calamities, which have befallen the coun- 
tries in which they were settled. There are at present 
about 600 in Vilna, 160 in Galicia, 200 in Odessa, and 
4,000 in the Crimea. They have also a congregation in 
Constantinople, one in Jerusalem, one in Alexandria, 
and several in Asia Minor and Persia. 

Cajiambolr. (See Avkkruoa.) 

Caramel, hV-ril-mel (Fr.).— If sugar is melted, and 
the heat raised 400° or 420°, the sugar loses two equi- 
valents of water, and becomes a brown, deliquescent, 
and nearly tasteless mass. Caramel is often used by 
Cooks and confectioners as a brown colouring matter. 
The brown colour in brandy and rum is due to a small 
portion of caramel dissolved in them. 

CAfur.v, ka-raV-pa (from curaipe, its African name), 
in But., a gen. of tropical plants belonging to the imt. 
ord. Meliaeeie. C. puinteneu, an African species, yields 
a fatty oil called ICundah or Tallieoonali, which is pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. Besides being valuable in 
medicine, it is well adapted for burning in lamps. It 
is expressed from the seeds. The bark of the tree has 
febrifugal properties. C. ginunennis , a native of Guiana 
and the adjacent countries, furnishes similar products; 
indeed, it is somewhat doubtful whether the species are 
essentially distinct. 

Carat, or Karat, lear - nt '. — The carat, was originally 
A French weight, and was equal to the twenty-fourth 
part of a marc or half-pound. It was used for weigh- 
ing gold and jewels, and its weight varied greatly in 
different countries. In time it fell entirely into disuse, 
and at the present day tlio carat merely signifies the 
twenty-fourth part of the weight of any piece of gold, 
or alloy of gold. Thus, if the piece weighed is all gold, 
it is said to bo. twenty-four carat gold : if only half of 
it is gold, it is said to be twelve carat gold ; and so on. 
In llie weighing of diamonds the carat is used, and is 
then equal to 11$ grains. The original French carat 
varied from one ounce to one-third of an ounce. 

Caravan, kiir'-a~van (Persian kdrtrtiv t a trader), is a 
name given to a company of merchants, travellers, or 
pilgrims, who associate together for safety and con- 
venience, and at slated times traverse the deserts or 
other dangerous parts of Asia or Africa. In this way 
commercial intercourse between different countries lias 
been chiefly carried on in these parts from the remo- 
test antiquity. Since the establishment of the Moham- 
medan religion, travelling has been rendered more 
common and necessary, a visit to Mecca being enjoined 
by the .Prop Viet upon all his followers at least once in 
their lives. Large numbers of the faithful, therefore, 
assemble in every country where the Mohammedan 
faith is established, and proceed in caravans to Mecca. 
The greater number of those proceeding to that city, 
however, have trade as well as prayers in view. These 
caravans aro regularly organized by government, and 
are under the direction of chiefs or agas, who have 
usually under them such a number of troops as is 
deemed necessary for their protection. The different 
travellers have their proper place assigned to them in 
the long line of march, those from the same town or 
province being usually together. A caravan has some- 
times several thousand camels, which follow each other 
in single flic, so that it may bo several miles iu length. 
Camels are almost uniformly used in preference to the 
horse or any Other animal, on account of their great 
patience of fatigue, and their wonderful adaptation for 
travelling in the desert. The usual arrangement is to 
contract with ft person who has his camels, tents, ser- 
yants, &e., and who undertakes to couvey the traveller 
for a given sum. Sometimes 50,000 or 60,000 persons 
arrive at Mecca with the pilgrinscaravaus ; but in former 
times the number was much greater. The principal 
oaravsns to the holy city aro those of Damascus and 
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Cairo. The former of these is the largest ohdvbei^ 
regulated, being under tho especial prbtefctfo$r >•. 
Turkish sultan, and composed of travellers* mercbimt$* 
and pilgrims from Europe and Asia. The Bgyptiha|i 
caravan, which starts from Cairo, is not so large tos rite 
other, and its route is much more dangerous, 
being scarce, and fierce Arab tribes prowling oVer the 
country. The Persian caravan from Babylon, and t|i*r : 
Moorish caravan from Morocco, have both beepmd 
very irregular. The great Indian caravan, whfob 
started from Muscat, has long been given up. Besides 
these great animal caravans, there are numerous otjieta 
on a smaller scale, and of a more casual nature, Obuv 
stantly going in various directions. Merchants khdt 
travellers proceeding in the same direction usually 
wait upon each other until they can form a caravan fdr 
mutual proteeliou, when one of their number is gene- 
rally appointed to direct their movements. Any trader 
may form a company in order to make a caravan, and 
he in whose name it is raised is usually considered th» 
chief, unless he appoint another in his place. 

Caravansary, or Caravanseea, LWi-tswu'-OMa \* 
(Persian kdncdn, a trader, and terui t a large bouse); 
in Eastern countries is a place appointed for receiving 
and loading caravans ; or a kind of inn Where caravans 
rest at night, except that it presents little but shelter, 
the traveller being obliged to carry all his provisions 
and necessaries along with him. They Are Usually 
erected by the muni licence of princes or other great 
men, and are situated sometimes in the towns and 
villages, and sometimes at convenient distances along 
the road. They are usually large square buildings, 
with a spacious court in the middle ; and under tho 
arches or piazzas that surround them there runs a bank 
raised some feet above the ground, where the mer- 
chants and travellers take up their lodgings, the beUsta 
of burden being fastened to the foot of the hank;. Over 
the gates there arc sometimes little chambers, which 
the keeper lets \ *t at a very dear rate to such as wish 
to be private. They are always supplied with water, 
which is sometimes brought from % great distance. 
There are some caravanseras where most things can b© 
bud for money ; ami as the profits of these ore consider- 
able, they are usually well stored. 

Car ayanseraskiicr, kut'-d-vHn -ne-rds-lceer 1 (Persian); 
the director, steward, or keeper of a caravansera. 

Caravel, or Carvel, ktir'-a-vel (Fr.), a small vessel 
used in the herring fishery on the coast of France, and 
usually from twenty-five to thirty tons burden. It is 
also applied to alight round old-fashioned ship of from 
120 to 140 tons, formerly used in Spain and Portugal. 

Caraway. (See Carum.) 

Carbamic Acih, kar-bmn'-ik (C 9 U a Is0 4 ). — Whew 
dry carbonic acid and dry ammomacal gas are mixed, 
a white substance results, which was formerly supposed 
to be anhydrous carbonate of ammonia. Later inves- 
tigations proved that it was a compound, coutriimng 
ammonia combined with carbonic acid, Carbamio 
acid forms Balts with numerous other bases, which are 
interesting only in n theoretical point of view. 

Carbamide,* kart-Mm-ide (CH a !NO), a peculiar 
compound, formed by the action of ammonia on eblo.ro- 
oarbonie acid. It is said by Natauson to be identical 
with urea, in which case tho equivalent would require 
to be doubled, C 2 H 4 N 9 O a . (See Urea.) Carbamide 
roav be regarded as carbonic acid with ail equivalent 
of oxygen, replaced by an equivalent of amidogeu. 

Caub azotic Acid, or Picric Acid, kar ^ bai - sofdk ^ 
a complex acid, produced by the action of nitric acid 
on ti number of organic substances,* such as pbenio 
acid, salicin,j>h!oridzin, silk, indigo, and a number of 
tho resins. It mnv be prepared in a variety of ways- 
A large quantity is furnished by heating one part of 
indigo with eight or ten parts of nitric acid reduced to 
coarse powder. As soon as the effervescence of nitric 
oxide has ceased, the liquor is boiled and nitrio acid 
added from time to time, until no more gas is given 
jiff. On cooling, the carbazotic acid crystallises out in 
long, polo yellow, brilliant, not angular plates, which- 
are to be washed, redissolved, and recryfiralhzetb 
Carbazotic acid is soluble in SO or 90 pans ot dota. 
water, forming a liquid of a bright yellow colour. It 
has an intensely bitter Juste, and has been used 
stead of hops for making bitter ale. It has boon «tti* 
ployed in dyeing silk ami wool, to which, in conjunction 






with crwra of tartar or alum as a mordant, it gives a 
flue yellow colour. Carb azotic acid is sometimes em- 
ployed as a tost for potash, with which it forms ft 


©right yellow crystalline precipitate, even in dilute 
Bolntioofl. Corbaxotate. or potash is anhydrous, and 
Matures 160 parts of water for its solution ; the salts 
of soda, ammonia, and the earths, arc freely soluble. 

Carbide, kar'-'hide, a term now employed instead of 
oerfarri to denote the onion of carbon with a base. 
The more important carbides will be found under the 
heads of their respective bases. 

CARBINE, or Carabine, kar f -Um> (Fr.). a light kind 
ofjimriset, about three feet or more in length, used by 
light cavalry, the artillery, the yeomanry cavalry, aud 
the Irish constabulary. The carabine, or light cavalry, 
enrolled by Henry II. of France, about lotJO, and the 
carabineers of Louis XIV., in the latter part of the 
17th century, were armed with these weapons ; aud it 
is uncertain whether these troops derived their name 
front that of the gun with which they were armed, or 
Whether the gun received its appellation from that of 
* the troops. The new cavalry carbine made by Mr. 
Prince is a rifled breech-loader, with a barrel 26 inches 
long and '733 of an inch in the bore. It weighs 7\ lbs. 
The carbines used by the British cavalry and artillery 
ore all rifled . 

Carbolic Acid, kar-bol'-ik {Theme Acid , Hydrate of 

henyl, Fhcnole. Hydrated Oxide of I’henyh Fhenylic 
Alcohol), (C J4 U*dlIOL — Carbolic acid is a very 
abundant product of the distillation of coal. Laurent 
obtained carbolic acid from oil of coal-tar by collecting 
separately those portions which boil between 300° ami 
400° Fabr. By mixing with this oil a hot saturated 
eolation of hydrate of potash, a white crystalline sub- 
stance separates, the supernatant liquid n decanted, 
and the crystals are dissolved in a small quantity of 
water. The solution separates into two portions, the 
denser of which contains carbolatc of potash. The 
potash is abstracted by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, and the liquid oarbolic acid rises to the surface. 
The carbolic acid solution is digested with chloride of 
calcium to remove water, and afterwards exposed to a 
low temperature. It then crystallizes in long colourless 
needles, which must be kept from contact with the 
atmosphere. Carbolic acid melts at Oft 0 , and boils be* 
tween 36fr* and 370°. The slightest trace of moisture 
is sufficient to cause the liquefaction of the crystals, 
Catholic acid is but sparingly soluble in water ; it is, 
however, readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, and acetic 
acid. It has a burning taste, and an odour of smoke re- 
sembling creosote. Its solution does not redden li t tuns, 
and leaves a permanent greasy mark on paper if let 
fall Upon it. A splinter of deal dipped in carbolic acid 
and then into nitric acid becomes dyed blue. Car- 
bolic acid has lately received an important application 
O* a disinfectant and deodorizer, for a full account ol 
which nee j) i?o dorization. 

Cabron, bar'. bon (Lat. carlo > a coal),— symbol C, 
equivalent 0, spec. grav. as diamond 3‘55, ns graphite 
1*9 to 2 3,— an elementary nun-metallic solid body, 
▼cry widely diffused through nature. I ts purest tt ud 
rarest form is that of the diamond (nee Diamond), 
but in the forma of graphite and mineral charcoal it 
occurs very abundantly in nearly every part of the 
world. ^ It also occurs, in combination with oxygen, us 
carbonic acid, in small quantities in the ajr, and in 
the waters of most springs. In combination, as carbonic 
acid, with lime and magnesia,, it occurs, in enormous 
quantities, as limestone, marble, chalk, dolomite, Ac. ; 
whilst, combined toit.h hydrogen, it enters largely into 
40ol, peat, and lignite. From its invariable presence 
In au organic matter, it has been called lire organic 
dement ; and Hoffman poetically calls organic chem- 
istry " the history of tlie wanderings of carbon." 
Prom entering thus directly into the vegetable and 
animal creation, carbon maybe considered as the most 


important element ; and the pouring out of carbonic 
acid by animals, to serve for the food of vegetables, ib 
one ot the many silent chemical operat ions constantly 
going on around us. The wonderful provision of Nature 
by which the carbonic acid cast out by animals as a 
poisonous product is converted into food for the sup- 
port of plants, by the action of the sun’s rays, hu3 been 
the admiration of all philosophers and chemists from 
the days of Lavoisier to the present time. Carbon, as I 
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Carbon* Bisulphide of 


it exists in the form of the diamond, k tally de*. 
scribed under that head } and the same may he said 0# 
graphite, C/3, which is treated of under the head of 
Black Lead, j Charcoal, or amorphous carbon, Cy, 
exists as ordinary wood charcoal and lampblack, gene- 
rally combined with incompletely-burned compounds 
of carbon aud hydrogen. Coke and animal oharcoal 
arc other forms of carbon. Charcoal iamade by in- 
closing wood billets in an iron retort, to which is adapted 
a tube for conveying the products of combustion to 
appropriate receivers, and exposing it to a red heat for 
four or live hours. Where wood is very abundant* 
large heaps, covered with powdered charcoal, leaves* 
turf, and earth, arc iired and allowed to burn slowly 
for a mouth or more. Charcoal prepared in this way 
is superior to that burnt in retorts. Animal charcoal, 
or ivory-black, is prepared iu cylinders, in a similar 
manner to that employed for wood charcoal. Carbon, 
iu its amorphous condition, is a black, dense, perfectly 
opaque, insoluble, infusible, inodorous, tasteless body, 
conducting boat badly and electricity freely. At ordi- 
nary temperatures it shows no chemical affinities. This 
property has been taken advantage of by the ancients, 
w ho used it lor ink. The same property has rendered 
it a common practice to char the inside of tuba and 
casks intended to hold liquids ; and posts and piles 
partially charred arc found to last longer under watejr 
than when immersed in their natural state. Finely- 
divided charcoal has powerful antiseptic properties, 
and it is coining into use aa a deodorizer to bo used 
for purifying the nir of sewers. l>r. Letheby’s late 
experiments in this direction appear to prove that, by 
a proper application of charcoal air-tillers, the air in 
sewers may bo rendered wholesome and pur®. Char- 
coal also lias the peculiar property of absorbing 
colouring matter from organic solutions: hence its 
use as a deodorizer. At high temperatures carbon 
combines energetically with oxygen, and will remove 
it from great, numbers of its combinations: hence its 
use in reducing metallic oxides. Whatever bo its 
source or form, carbon is chemically the same, and, 
when burnt in oxygen, firms carbonic acid. Boxwood 
charcoal was found by Ba unsure to be capable of ab- 
sorbing gases in the following proportion : — 

Hydrogen I* 75 times its volume* 

Nitrogen 7-f» „ „ 

Oxygen tv 13 „ *, 

Carbonic acid ,35’ „ M 

Sulphuretted hydrogen ... 55* „ «* 

Hydrochloric acid 85* ,* # * 

Animouiacal gas {>()’ ,, „ 

Tt will be seen from the abovo table that the more un- 
wholesome thy gas, iho greater the quantity absorbed j 
a fact which appears to point to charcoal as the great 
disinfectant and deodorizer. Indeed, the great success 
attending the use of carbon for till ers, both for air ami 
wat er, is a proof of its efficiency in this direction. (See 
Filters.) Carbon unites with several of the element# 
to form very important compounds. Its inorganic 
'compounds arc treated of under Carbonic Acid* 
Carbonic Oxide; Carbon, Chloride of; C arbor* 
Btsulvuidk of; Car nu retted Hydboosr. 

Carbon, BrsuLmiDR of (C8 fl ), — equivalent 38* 
spec. grav. 1*27, boiling-point 1 3 B ■ 6° Fahr. Only on# 
compound of sulphur ana carbon is known. It is pre- 
pared by heating fragments of charcoal to redness m ft 
retort ; into which dip a tube reaching to the bottom 
of the charcoal. From time to time sulphur is dropped 
through the tube, which is closed again immediately. 
The sulphur and carbon gradually combine, and the 
bisulphide distils over into the receiver, which is kept 
cool with ice. It is at first yellow, from excess of 
sulphur ; but by being re-distilled several times, it in 
obtained in a elide of purity. It is a colourless liquid* 
with an acrid, pungent taste, and a feetid odour. It k 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether arid alcohol. 
It i$ very volatile, and has never been frozen. It burns 
with a blue flame, giving off sulphurous and carbonle 
acid gases. It dissolves sulphur aud phosphorus 
readily, and these elements may be obtained in crys- 
tals by slow evaparatiofa of their solutions. ^ Berzelme 
looks on bisulphide of carbon as a sulphuric acid cor* 
responding to carbonic acid* which ifl an oxygen acid* 
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less, posseasinga slightly acid smell and taste l Atordi- 
mary temperatures it dissolves in water in the propor* 
tjnn cf btikk for Wk, By pressure, water may be made 
to take up great quantities of the gas, the same volume 
being always absorbed, »o matter how great the pree- 
sure may be* Upon the removal of the pressure, the 
gas escapes in bubbles. A familiar instance of this 
occurs in the effervescence of bottled beer or aerated 
waters. When inhaled, carbonic acid produces death, 
even when much diluted. A lighted candle is generally 
used to test au atmosphere suspected to contain car- 
bonic acid; but it is found that air that will support 
cotubpefion will contain sufficient of this gas to cause 
insensibility and dangerous illuess. Carbonic acid pro- 
duced during respiration maybe shown by breathing 
through a tube into lime-water, whicli is at once ren- 
dered cloudy by the formation of carbonate of lime. 
The ill effects of crowded rooms are owing to the sys- 
temic depression produced by email quantities of car- 
bonic acid. Carbonic acid was formerly called fired 
nit f from the fact of its having been discovered as a 
, solid or tilted constituent in limestone bv Dr. Black, 
in 1757. Though a feeble acid, and easily separable 
from its combinations, carbonic acid unites with the 
metallic oxides, forming a very numerous uud impor- 
tant class of salts, the carbonates, descriptions of which 
Will be found under the headings of their bases. The 
carbonates of the alkalies are soluble in water, the 
carbonates of the other metallic bases being for the 
most part insoluble, except the water is highly 
charged with carbonic acid. Hard water contains 
carbonate of lime or magnesia, held in solution by 
the carbonic acid contained in the water s hence, 
when the gas is dissipated by boiling, the carbonate of 
lime is precipitated, incrusting the vessel in which it 
has been boiled. Carbonic aevd contains one equiva- 
lent of carbon, united with two of oxygen. Its true 
composition was discovered by Lavoisier, who bestowed 
on it the name it bears. 

Cabsoxtxo Oxidk (CO),-— equivalent 14, spec. grav. 
0*973.— Carbonic oxide is produced w hen carbonic acid 
is passed over red-hot charcoal ; from which it will be 
seen that this gas is formed during the combustion of 
almost every organic substance. The first result of 
combustion is, of course, carbonic acid, which, passing 
over the red-hot coals or wick, as the case may be, 
parts with an equivalent of its oxygen. The gas, how- 
ever, is in flamed as fast as it is formed, and reconnected 
with carbonic acid. It is generally prepared by the 
decomposition of oxalic acid by sulphuric acid. O xalic 
acid consists of C„H # united to an equivalent of water, 
without which it does not appear to be able to exist. 
The sulphuric acid abstracts this equivalent of water, 
leaving the C 4 H, at liberty to separate into CO, car- 
bonic oxide, and C0 3 , carbonic acid. The latter is 
absorbed by passing the mixed gases through milk of 
lime, Carbonic oxide gas thus prepared is colourless 
and inodorous, burning with a blue flame, and giving 
rise to carbonic acid. It supports neither combustion 
. »pr respiration, one per cent, mixed with air being suffi- 
cient .to cause dangerous drowsiness. It is now satis- 
factorily proved that the coma generally resulting in 
death produced by the combustion of charcoal in close 
rooms, is due to the formation of carbonic oxide by 
the carbonic acid formed, during combustion, being 
exposed to the action of bo much, in candescent '.material. 
It is a neutral body, bus no action on litmus-paper, 
does not combine with acids or bases, and has never 
been liquefied: it is slightly soluble in water. In 
metallurgical processes carbonic acid plays an im- 
portant part by supplying fuel as fast us it is formed. 
^ CxhBOWIJ’BKO'UB SiSTKtf, kar-hon-if-e-ru*, in Gcol., 
Rename given to the great assemblage of fossil ii emus 
•jftr'ata resting upon the Old Bed sandst one, and capped 
jbvthe Permian series. To this system the great coal- 
fields of the world belong. It consists of alternations 
■ of sandstones, abales,-clays, limestones, coals, and iron- 
stones* in every degree of admixture and purity , and of 
wvi^eondition of formation, — terrestrial, fresh- water, 
eitulwy, wtid marine. In the strata there have been 
discovered fossils representing all the great forms of 
Bfe, wjth : Iho exception, perhaps, of true dicotyle- 
donous plant* in the vegetable kingdom, and of birds 
and mammals in the animal kingdom. The most 
ettiking f peculiarity in the system is the profusion of 
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fossil vegetation which marks almost every stratum, 
and which, in numerous instances, forms thick seams 
of solid coal. Although this coaly or carbonaceous 
aspect prevails throughout the whole, it has been 
found convenient to arrange the system into three 
groups,— the lower Coal-measures or Carboniferous 
Slates, the Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone, and 
the Upper or True Coal-measures \ or, more minutely, 
according to the views of most British geologists, into 
the following aeries; — 1. Upper Coal-measures j 5b 
Millstone Grit ; 3. Mountain Limestone; and 4. Lower 
Coal-measures. Other subdivisions have been attempted, 
according to the local peculiarities of different coal* 
fields; but it is enough for the purposes of the general 
reader to know, that all these minor arrangements ©an 
he readily co-ordinated with one or other of the above 
lour series. In recapitulating his admirable account of 
the Carboniferous system, Mr. David Page remarks 
“ Looking at the whole succession and alternations 0< 
the strata, — the sandstones, clays, shales, limestones,, 
ironstones, and coal, — and noting their peculiar fos- 
sils, — the estuary character of the shells and fishes of 
the lower and upper groups, and the marine character 
of the corals, eneriuitest, shells, and fishes of the middle 
group, with an excess of terrestrial vegetation through- 
out, — we are reminded of condit ions never before or 
since exhibited ou our globe. The frequent alterna* 
tions of t he strata, and the great extent of our coal- 
fields, indicate the existence of vast estuaries and 
inland Bens, of gigantic rivers and periodical inun- 
diitions; the numerous coal-seams and bituminous 
shales clearly bespeak conditions of soil, moisture, and 
warmth favourable to an exuberant vegetation, and 
point partly to vegetable drift, and partly to sub- 
merged forests, to peat-swamps and estuarine jungles \ 
the mountain -limestone, with its marine remains, re- 
minds us of low tropical islands fringed with coral 
reefs, and lagoons thronged with shell-flab and fishes; 
the existence of reptiles and insects tells us of air, and 
sunlight, and river-hunks ; the vast geographical extent 
of the system bears evidence of a more equable climate 
over a large portion of the earth’s surface ; while the 
inlcrdtratiiierf trap-tuffs, the basaltic outbursts, and 
the numerous faults and fissures, testify to a period of 
intense igneous activity — to repeated upheavals of sea- 
bottom and submergeneies of dry land. .... The 
natural conditions under which the system was formed 
are not more wonderful, however, than the economical 
importance of its products,— building-alone, limestone, 
marble, fire-clay, alum, copperas, lead, sine, silver, 
and above all, iron and coal, are its principal trea- 
sures — conferring new wealth and comfort on tho 
country that possesses them, and giving a fresh aud 
permanent impetus to its industry and civilization.**— 
lief. Page’s Advanced Text-book of Geology. 

Cawivkclk, kar-bun'-kl (Lot. earbunculm , ft little 
coal), in Surg., is a broad, flat, firm, burning tumour, 
usually' of considerable size. It occurs most commonly 
in middle life, and in those who indulge freely in tho 
pleasures of the table. It begins with a hard, painful 
swelling, of a livid colour, which rapidly enlarges. The 
pain is severs, and is much increased by pressure; tho 
patient is much depressed, and a general derangement 
of tho system takes place. Vesicles form on tho part, 
which soon open, and discharge a thiu viscid fluid. With 
occasionally sloughed portions of disintegrated tissue. 
Sometimes these apertures run into each other, and 
form large openings. The predisposing cause of this 
disease is a derangement of some of the secretions of 
the human body, which ia to be remedied by purga- 
tives and other medicines suited for each particular 
case ; the system being nt the same time sup ported by 
tonics and n nourishing diet. This, however, is nol 
enough, — «n early and tree application of the knife is 
necessary to the part itself. An incision, usually in the 
crucial lbrm, t hroughout tho whole extent of the dis- 
eased mass evacuates the purulent formation, and 
affords an exit for the sloughs when loose. Potaasa 
fusil is also to be freely applied, in order to produce *1 
separation betw een the healthy and diseased parts, Slid 
to prevent injury to tho system from absorption qf 
diseased matter. 

C.utrsg.Nci.K, tt large, garnet, cut en calochtm; {.*, 
convex on the under side, and concave on tk© upper, 
Tho light is generally reflected in s flame-like form * 
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imnce th* name. The 4**r deep-red garnets from Cmuwu, Mr*4iJ0'yi-£(&r. 

Fegii are most highly valued. There are many sabsti- pain). In Med*» denote® pafa or an ftnea^eepiip^^ 
tufts tor carnet, each a* the cinnamon-stone, which, the stomach, accompanied with an^etyyiheat>im^#/-;.''. 
When out en cafcoekw, deceive even mineralogists. For less virulent, sometimes attended with : ; 

tbechemical composition of the carbuncle, see Garnet. fainting, and frequently with on inclination v> 

CATiBvnr.tr M> HTnaonwir. (See Hf dkogbjt.) or a plentiful discharge of clear lymph-like aali«^ : $0*e 
0*Ban«KT®, fcar / -fr«-rrffs.-~Carbaretfl are now called Heartburn, IffDxaB&rxojr.) 
carbides, the word being more analogous to chloride. Cardinal, kar'-di-n&l (Lat. cardinality principal, 
iodide, &c. from curdo , a hinge), is a term used in variona odb- 

Cabutlb, Sulphate o», Icar'-btle, ethronic anhy- nections to denote the chief, principal, orfuudamentad 
drine, so called by its discoverer Magnus. It is a com- parts of a thing. Thus, we speak m grammar of ' 
bination of four equivalents of sulphuric acid with one cardinal numbers, in moral philosophy of the eifriinat • 
of olefiant gas. (See Kthxovio Acid.) virtues, in cosmography of the cardinal points, aniLin 

Carcass, hir'-k&s* (Fr. carcasse), in Mil., a dcfdrue- meteorology of the cardinal winds. It was alsft the 
tive missile discharged from a mortar, like a shell, and name given, under the emperor Theodosius, to the 
designed to set fire to buildings and stores belonging highest officers of the state, as it is in the present day 
to the enemy. It is a hollow spherical case of iron, to dignities in the Roman Catholic church, 
per (orated with three holes, and filled with combustible Ca edin a l, the highest dignity in the Roman Cafho- 

matter, which blazes furiously from these apertures, lie church next t.o the pope. The cardinals were at 
nml cannot easily be extinguished. The composition, first only the principal priests or incumbents of the 
which resembles ‘iti many points the famous Greek fire parishes of Koine, which was early divided into 
of the Byzantines, burns for nine or ten minutes, and parishes. Afterwards it came to be applied to the 
is lighted by fuses placed in the holes, which iguite at chief priest of any parish, who was alone allowed to 
the moment of discharge. The 13-inch carcass con- baptize and administer the Eucharist, The title con- 
tains 18Jbs. of composition, and weighs nearly 2cwt. tinued to be thus general, down to the 11th century. 
They are said to have been first used in Germany about when the popes, having grown powerful, formed a col- 
1670. lege or secret council of ecclesiastics of high rank to 

Cab caps, in Build., a term applied to the bare walls assist them in their duties, to whom alone the title of. 
and roof of a house, and the joists of timber running cardinal was soon reserved. At first, the title was con- 
from wall to wall to support the flooring. It is merely fined to ecclesiastics in Rome or its neighbourhood; 
the shell of the building, devoid of external decoration, but afterwards it came to be conferred upon others at 
doors, windows, and any internal fittings. The joists a distance, Conradus, archbishop of Mayenco, being, 
that support the floors and ceiling are sometimes it is said, the first, who received this honour from Pope 
called the enrenas-fiooring, and the frame of the roof Alexander III. In 1160 the cardinals obtained, afftr 
that supports the tiles or slates the carcass-roofing. much opposition on the part of the other clergy, the 
CaRcrkule, kar'-se-rule (Lat. career, a priseu), in exclusive right of choosing the pope, and Innocent IV. 
Bob, a superior inany-celled fruit, each cell being dry, gave them a rank above the bishops, together with th© 
indchiacent, and one or few-seeded, and all more 6 r red hat. Boniface VIII., in the beginning of the 14th 
less cohering by their united styles to a cent rul axis, century, assigned to them th© princely mantle, and 
The fruit of the common mallow is a good example. Urban VIII. gave them the title of “ eminence ” in- 
Cardamtnb, kar'-de-m\ne (from G r. kardia, heart or stead of “ most illustrious/' The number of cardinals 
©ou rage, on account of its strengthening properties), has varied greatly at different times. In the 12th cen- 
■ in Bob, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. tury they rurely exceeded thirty, and in the 13th there 
Crucifer*. <C.pratensis t the Cuckoo-flower, or Lady's- w as at one time but seven. In 1516 there were only 
smock, ia an indigenous perennial met with in meadows thirt een, and in 1559 the highest number, sCventy-BUt, 
ami moist pastures, blossoming in the months of April was reached. The council of Basel decided that there . 
and May, when its flowers, which are flesh-coloured, should be twenty -four; but Sextus V. fixed their number 
white, or light purple, present a very pleasing appear- at seventy, to correspond with the seventy elders of 
«mce. Formerly the flowers were used medicinally, as Israel. This last has since been adhered to; but the 
• remedy in epilepsy. The leaves are antiscorbutic, number is seldom full (it was so, however, in 1853, 
and are sometimes eaten as watercress. when eight new cardinals were created), the pope gene- 

Cardamoms. (See Klettakia and Amovitm.) rally leaving some vacancies for extraordinary cases. 

Card-board, or Card, kard-bord (Fr. carte , card; The pope may select cardinals from any country, but 
Sax, bard, board), a substance made by posting toge- with a preference for Italians; and in 1850, of the 
ther several layers of paper. The number of these sixty -seven cardinals, fifty-one were Italians. Their 
layers and the descript ion of paper employed regulate creation occurs first in a secret conclave of cardinals, 

■the thickness and quality of the card-board produced, and is then publicly repeated. The person appointed 
Ordinary card-board is made of fin© white paper out- is solemnly received in ft public session of the con- 
side, with several layers of cartridge-paper between, sistory, and decked with ft cardinal’s hat. The pro* 
Hristol-board is made altogether of fiue white paper, motion is completed at th© close of the next secret 
Mill-board is made of coarse brown paper, layers of conclave, which the new cardinals attend. In the case 
which are glued together and pressed. It is mostly of cardinals who cannot attend, the pope dispatches 
used by bookbinders. Cards are enamelled by brush- one of his chambcrmen of honour to carry to them 
log them over with a mixture of china-wliit© and sis©, their cap ; but they must receive their hat at his own 
After being rubbed with some finely-powdered talc, hands. Their dress consists of a surplice with a short 
they are polished vigorously with a brush. purple mantle, and a small cap, over which they wear 

• Gambia, kar'-di-ti (Or., the heart), iu Anat., is the the hat, either reel or violet, with silk strings and tea* 
name given to the superior opening of the stomach, on ads at the end. They have also a ring of sapphire, set 
account of its being situated near the heart. in gold, which is worn on th© fourth finger. They are 

Cardiac Medicines, hir'-dyale, are cordials or divided into three classes^ viz., six cardiual bisnope, 
stomachic and stimulating medicines, which are given fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deacons* 
to raise the spirits. In the first class are th© bishops of the six suffragan 

CarDXACEJR, har-di-aVse-c (Gr. kardia , the heart), sees of the Roman province ; viz., Ostia, Forto,Albano, 
ft fnm. of bivalve Mollusca. They have a thick, closed, Tusculum, Sabina, and Fneneste : the others generally 
cquivalv© shell, with the umbones usually bent round, derived an honorary title from some of the churches of 
so that the shell, when seen from either extremity, Rome. In their own college, cardinal bishops rank 
presents a more^ir less cordate appearance. The first, the others according to th© date of their appoint- 
binge-teeth are strong, from on© to three in each inent, Tho oldest cardinal bishop residing in Rom© is 
valve, and there are usually one or two smaller teeth on dean of the college of cardinals. This college is th© 
fncli side of the hinge. The animal possesses two pope’s council in all important cases, especially tn all 
adductor muscles.— (Dallas’s Animal Kingdom.) The ecclesiastical matters, in which he mast consult tbetu/ 
Specie® of this family are very numerous, and greatly Cardinals are alone eligible to the papal chair, and oa 
vary in size, some oi their shells being remarkable for soon as this becomes vacant, they form a conclave to 
the smallness and delicacy of tbfir construction. The elect a successor. (See Conclave.) As thejpppe is 
type of tho familv is tho Cockle. (See Cocklk.) both a temporal and an ecclesiastical sovereign, to* .. 
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«iHritualoffioe*. The! the* eytfnder enlledtho froi» t wl^jkit i* 

• e*rm*l&*wtertoi* Ittw iwntrol of the treasnryand; removed by the doffing-kirffc, «toA gathered into aiwr- 

iurrs die tion hi *&* ^oiwrt? MvOiMt?. *«tr*toty tow mdm by . passing riwoogh alihttel*haped sipr- 
vfo*f h» a cabinet minister end fiarwign secretary; the! ture. It is then ready to befcawnoirt and span *nto 
cardinal viee-chmeoUor Is etrief ofthc chancer? > the: y*m* and thread. Its* oomfca -at maids of wttttwfcfc 
cardinal *ecr«teiy qf briffit is chief of the bureau of* which the ovli/,deraare coated were formerly made by 
briefs, recently combined with that of foreign affairs ti«nd» bat the/, we required in web quantities in Loa- 
the cordial eashir© and the in an u factoring dtatariets that they are 

in 1883; the cardinal penitentiary and the cardinal now made by machinery, invented by Mr. JDyer* Of 
prodotarive are chief of their respective departments. Manchester, in the early part of the present century , 
The congregations (which tee) are also unaer the di- which has since been greatly improved. Byqnopart 
motion of cardinals. The council of cardinals, when of the machine the strip of leather ia moved wowly 
assembled, under the pope for the discussion of matters onwards throughout its entire length, and on its pas- 
affecting the Church or the elate, is called a consis- sage it is perforated and studded with wires by another 
icrium. (&« OoNSigroitY.) part, the wires being also cut in the same machine. 

Cakdtnal Bird. (See Grosbeak.) These machines lor making cards for the carding'. 

Cardinal Kficbf.ss, in Oram., are the numbers engines are very complex and beautiful in oonstruo- 
one, two, three, &c , as distinguished from first, second, tion ; each will cut and fix about 800 wires per minute, 
third, Ac., which are called ordinal d umbers, as do- Cardiospexatum, Icar-di-os-pe^-tnttm (Or, kardia, 
noting Order. heart, sperma, seed, in reference to the shape of the 

Oaedinae Pot irrs, in Cosmography, are the four seeds), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat, 
points of intersection of the horizon with the meridian ord. Supindacea. The root of the species C. haUcn- 

* and the prim© vertical circle, or, north, south, east, and cabvm is described ns diuretic, diaphoretic, and «p&* 
west. The cardinal vdrds are those which blow from rient. The leaves are boiled aud eaten as a table 
the cardinal points. In A.sjrol, the cardinal pain/ it of vogetalde in the Moluccas. 

the heavens, or of ft nativity, are tlic rising and Betting CaKtims, kar-dt-tie (Gr. fcardia, the heart, termi- 
of the sun, the zenith, and nadir. mil it it r), in Path., denotes inflammation of the heart. 

Cardinal Signs, in Astron., are — Aries, Libra, Can- It is Characterized by pain in the region of the heart, 
cer, and Capricorn. great anxiety, lever, difficulty of breathing, palpito- 

Cardinal Virtcrs, a term applied in Morals to tion, cough, irregular pulse, a-tid fainting. It is applied 
those virtues which are supposed to comprise all the properly to inflammation of the muscular tissue of the 
rest, or to which afl the others are subordinate. This heart itself ; but this is a form of disease that rarely 
distribution of the virtues originated in the ancient occurs alone, being usually accompanied by verwar* 
‘ ^ ‘ ‘ ‘ difwr, or inflammation of t he pericardium, or by ende- 

mrditis, or inflammat ion of the lining membrane of the 
heart. The symptoms and treatment iu each ea&e are 
similar. (See Heart, Diseases op.) 

Cardooe, kar-dmn' (Bp. eardon),n garden vegetable, 
introduced into this country 
vwiijuriw. h ... c . .... w ■ about the middle of the 17th 

liable to the same objection ; viz., Benevolence, Jus- century from the south of 
tiee. Truth, Purity, and Order. The Homan Catholic Europe. It boars a great 

moralists have adopted the ancient division of the resemblance to the artichoke, 

cardinal virtues, to which they add wluit are termed nod belongs to the same bo- 
th® theological virtues ; viz., Faith, Hope, and Charity, tanieal genus. ( See Cvk aka. ) 
lnftlring the entire number seven . The tender stalks of t he inner 

C^JlRdikaI/’s Hat (Lat. card! noth, principal). — In- leaves, rendered white and 
ascent IV. decreed that the cardinals in the Roman crisp by earthing up, are 

church should wear, used for stewing, and for 

u red hat, which soups and salads durieg the 
was intended to winter. With the florets of 
show that they the cardoon, called rardo do 
were ready to shed coulho, the Portuguese for- 
their blood in the merly coagulated milk for CARDOOW, 

Cliurch'B cause. If cheese-making, 

a newly- appointed Cards, Pi.aytng, hards . — Neither the country nor 

cardinal is at Rome, the date of the introduction of playing-cfti’da is known., 
lie first visits the Possibly they came from the East ; for the Chinese 
pope, who puts a and Hindoos have playing-cards that are clearly not 
red cap on his of European origin. The manufacture of these articles 
head. The red hat is a very important oue in this country, playing-card 
is afterwards given makers having been a large and influential -body for 
to him at, » consis- the last four centuries. The manufacture is carried 
tory, and the proceeding is accompanied by a number on under peculiar restrictions. No person is Allowed 
of aymbolicaJ ceremonies. Except in the case of mem-’ to manufacture them, except in the cities of London 
beni of a royal house, the cardinal’* hat ;a always given and Westminster and Dublin, the manufacture being 
by the pope’s own hands. Some cardinals who have entirely forbidden in Scotland. They pay a duty of 
not visited Rome have died without receiving it. The one shilling per pack, which is levied by means of th& 
red cap is always sent to a chosen cardinal if absent. ace of spades, which is a government stamp. The aces 
CaUdikct Machine, kar'-ding (Du. caard) f a ma- are -printed at Somerset House, on paper furnished by 
gbine in which the fibres of cotton are combed or the card-maker, who has to pav for the engraved fdatftt 
carded, to disentangle them from each other, and from which they are printed. The ace plates, of which 
bring them into a proper condition for spinning into two are necessary, one for the home and the other for 
• yarns and .thread. These machines consist of wooden the export stamp, cost £30 each. When the aces at© 
cylinders or drums to which strips of leather are fas- required, a requisition is sent m fora ream, containing 
tehedy which are perforated with numerous wires regu - 9,600, and an officer is sent round to every cardmuker, 
JttrJy agrii-nged. The wires are short and Ftrff, and the at certain intervals, to steal the packs cotitaining the 
©X^erid’* > Of the cylinder resembles a circular brush, aces drown from the stock. The fluty is oollected by 
Bercrtil of these cylinders are arranged in u st rong the number of seals being counted, the aces not nmdo 
so that the wires nearly meet, and are into cards not being charged for. The stock of aces 
Ml jp motion by machinery connected with a steam- is counted from time to time, and any deficiency has 
gnMfiO Or water-wheel. The cotton in put into the to be paid for, the manufacturer being culled on to 
tokoMne At one end, and is rapidly whirled round from account for such an irregularity. When playing*cards 
cylitidert^ cylhidw DWtil it Carnes out at the otlier end are exported, the laauufactoror; vnnt enter into a 
In the form of a filmy flcec*e ; this is received on ano- heavy bond that the cards will be landed at the jpprt 
446 * 




tjweek philoBopny. At is to nc louna in tne reacru og oi 
floemtes, as recorded by Xenophon, and was further 
developed by Plat/*, who makes them out to be Jus- 
tice, Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Whewe.ll, this divisioti “fails altogether; 
Sine® the parts are not distinct, and the whole ie not 

11 IT a no a n rd Ww I rv Vi in t«u aAAMin 


itowAW, lo insure ^drawback of tatm WI^eiioe per *e^o^^i^ tbo plwjl» are sometimes 
■ The to«j^ derived fwm the tax on playing- i triated Jo* tbi» jmrpow ©* tfee dyke* 

««rds in about ifil&OOO a m. The omvdtootxa used in These, stems, improperly oailed *©o*v&* 

England for playing-cards iamade of four sheets of medimuaay ** substitutes for s«*ap«ril!tt, under 
p*pav. Two strongshaet* of cartridgk-iwiper ere first name of German sarsaparilla. : . j 4 . 

p*#tedtogether, dried, and pressed : Ibeae are alter- Cabo a do as, kar'*#4~dor*, is a term applied by the 

wards covered on each aide with a sheet of strong Butch to a kind of brokers whose huriwait is to find 
wefl-sixed paper. They are generally painted by freights for ships,, of ships for freights, and • 
means of stencil-plates, with a mixture of water-colour notice to merchants of ships that are ready to sail. 


ration of glaring is tedious and delicate, and causes on board a trading vessel. It 1 $ sometimes apphed, 
much waste. The outlines of the court cards and the also, to the invoice of the goods wherewith tkenhfp 
ornaments on the backs are printed with the ordinary is laden. The person often sent with a ship in 
ietfcor-priatiug press. When finished, they are cut up charge of the cargo, and authorised to dispose of it to 
•nd sorted; the best quality being called " Moguls, the best advantage, is called the Bupercargo. 
the second beat “ Harrys,” and the third '‘High- Cabica, kai'-re-ka (from being erroneously supposed 


ia Bue, of Bunbjll How, are the first among our English the old world. The acrid milky juice of 0* diffUata 
playing-card makers. These gentlemen have, by every is said to be a deadly poison. Thejuiee of the Unripe • 
means in their power, tried to render playing-cards fruit, and the powdered Beeds of C. papaya> are pois* 
works of art, not only cn their backs, but oil their erful autholmintica ; but the fruit, when cooked, is 
fronts also. In the former they have succeeded ad- edible. This plant is said to have the property of ren- 
inirably, some of the designs being from the hand of dering meat tender. It is stated that newly* killed 
Mr. Owen Jones and other eminent artiste. They moat hung among the leaves soon becomes soft and 
tried to reform the public taste by substituting artistic delicate, and that the flesh of old hogs and old poultry 
figures of kings anil queens for the impossible can- fed on its fruit or leaves is remarkably tender. The 
natures in use ; but they were compelled to abandon leaves are used in some districts as a substitute for 
the attempt, after having incurred u very heavy loss. soap. The juice is said to be a highly «mimsBa«d..||9CH>. 
There baa been little or no improvement of note in duct, resembling animal albumen in its characters and 
tbo manufacture of Into years, the cnly important reactions. 

change being the introduction, by Messrs. Be la Hue, Caricature, k&r-e-ka-ture' (Ifcad. aaricare. to loud' 
of a method of printing the cards from metal w wood or overcharge), ia a representation in which certain 
blocks. A pack of cards exhibited by this firm in 1851, parts or peculiarities of »n object are exaggerated, but 
with the hacks ornamented in chromo-lithography, iu such a way that the general likeness is preserved, or 
cost nearly £1,000. The designs were by Mr. Oweu even made more striking. Though the ©fleet of Oftri- 
Jones, and consisted of the monograms of the different cature is generally to produce laughter, yet. this idea 
members of the royal family, wreathed with emblem- is not invariably associated with it; for oaricatare may 
sUieal flowers. They also exhibited a pack of cards produce pity, or even horror. Car eaturo in the pic~ 
for the use of near-sighted people, the four kinds of torial arts occupies the same place that burlesque doe*, 
pips being printed in lour different coioura. in literature. The legitimate objects of the ouo and of 

CAitnujiAis, kitr -du-fif-lM (from Lat. carduun, a the other are the vices and follies- of individuals pr of 
thist le, on account of (heir love for the seeds of the classes, and all disagreeable peculiarities of manner 
/thistle), a gen. of birds of the If inch tribe. (See and appearance which arise from tbeso* External 
Gonimscn, Canary, dec.) deformities, which do not spring from the fault of the 

Cauoui'S, ittiri-dtt-ws (Lat., a thistle), in Hot., the persons afflicted, can never Vie proper subjects of can- 
Thistle, a gen. of plants belonging to the uat. ord. cature. The ancients employed caricature, as we find 
. ContfKmtiP, consisting of numerous species, some of from their masks. Among Italian painters, Leonardo 
which are nobie-looking flowers. C. benedirtux and a da Vinci is a master of this art, representing the quar* 
lew others have been used in medicine as tonics and relsorae, braggart, peevish, gluttonous, clownish, with 
febrifuges. an exaggerated fidelity. Among the French, Calfot* 

Care or Catjt.k Sunday, k<xir, 1carle t ia the second and among the English, Hogarth, stand prominently 
Sunday before Easter, or the fift h Sunday from Shrove* out in this walk. The Italians have too strong a sense 
Tuesday. It was formerly a custom in many parts of of the beautiful to have a great relish for caricatures, 
England to have grey peas* steeped and fried in butter, and the Germans are too grave to excel in these epori- 
and given away id be eaten on this day. These were ivo productions. The French caricatures are rather 
called curling. It seems to have arisen from an old exaggerated representations of life than satirical coa* 
Romish custom of eating steeped beans on this day, — ceptions. The English exhibit* a greater apprecio* 
a custom which probably originated from some earlier lion of, and skill in this sort of humour than any 
heathen practice. — lit'/. Brand's Popular Antiquilia. other people. Some of the best specimens of carica- 
Careening, Mr-cen’-iiig (from Fr. carener, to ture of any time or nation nro to be found iU the 
careen), the process by which a ship is laid down on pages of the hebdomadal Punchy 
one side iu the water, in such a manner as to expose Caries, kvi'-reez (Lat., rottenness), in Path. Anat., 
the other for the purpose of cleaning. It is seldom or is a disease of the bones analogous to ulceration of tkfif 
ever now used in the British navy, ns the copper soft parts. It differs from necrosis, in that, in the 
sheathing with which pur vessels are lined prevents, in bitter, the bone is destitute of vitality, which is not tbo 
a great measure, their fouling; and the docks and case when it is simply curious. Necrosis corresponds 
' tmwly-mvented hydraulic lifts by which ships can be to mortification of the soft parts. Caries most, fire- 
raised out of the water render it unnecessary. The mjeutly attacks the bones of the spine; but it may of- 
(rreat Eastern, 'or instance, in 1800 was lifted by the feet any of the bones, especially such as are of a spongy 
latter means and placed upon 0 kind of dock called a texture, as the carpal or tarsal bones, or the heads of 
gridiron in Milford Haven, and was thus enabled to be the long bones, where they form articulations. The 
repaired and cleaned without the dangerous and difli* young, or those of a scrofulous habit of body , are most 
cult process of jamming. subject to this disease. It sometimes appears spon- 

Caret, kW-et (Lat. careo , I want), iu Gram., is a taneously: at others, as the result of an injury, aS R 
mark thus a, used, to denote that something has been blow or fall. It begins with inflammation, usually at* 
omitted, and that it is interlined. tended with a dull, heavy pain and weakness in the 

Oarkx, kai’-rekx (from Lat. cargo, I want, the upper part affected. In course of time an abscess forms* 
apike* being without seeds), in Bot., a gen. of plants which, if not arrested, at length bursts and discharges 
Wlonging to the nafc. ord. CifperacetB, at Sedge familv, a thin fluid containing particles of the bone* In caries 
otmsisimg of upwards of <MX> tpeciea, more than sixty of the vertebra, curvature of the apiue takes plaoq, 
of whicli are British. The creeping stems of €. more or Jess, according 10 the number of vcrtelalW' 
arenaria and other species help to bind the sands of atlected, and paralysis generally sets in. A* the «£* 
4 * 1 7 
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ttcntetiini ^ tbe b©Bea,*be part enlarges, the cartilages noblemen, who were to act as a bodyrgds^ 
baestoM- affteeted, and natepnfcaticm or excision of the in battle. ■ 

hnut is often necessary, in order to save the patient* b Cabmeliies, or White Fat ass, or Tic® 0*»**G* 

life. Much may be done in arresting the progress of Oufc Lady o» Mount CiHukt, 
this disease, at least in its earlier stages. For this gious order forcing on© of the four tribes of 
purpose, the patient, should be strengthened by good cants or Begging Friars, and deriving b»jth their norae 
air and nourishing diet, at the same tune that rest is and their origin from Mount Carmel, They cUum the 
enjoined : the state of the Btomach and bowels should prophet Elijah as tho parent and founder of their com- 
also be attended to. In the local treatment of the munity,— an assumption which gave rise to a watm 
disease, blisters, leeches, and issues, are to bo em* oontest between them and the Jesuits about the end of 
ployed. The abscesses are best left to nature, unless the 17th century. The order was founded in tfiel2th 
they^are productive of much uneasiness. W hen they century, by one Berthold, a Calabrian, who came to the 
haveborst, the exfoliation of the diseased part should Holy Land, and formed a community of hermits on 
beeatpedited as much as possible, so that the healthy Mount Carmel, at the traditional abode of Elijah. The 
portions of the bone may granulate and heal. order at ter wards obtained the sanction of the Churc)*, 

CA&XAOHS, MrM'-lont (Fr.), a name given to small and a rule from Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, enjoin* 
instruments furnished with bells (properly tuned), ing poverty, manual labour, living in separate ©©lift, 
'''^hat are noted upon by finger-keys, like those of a specified prayers, and fastings and silence at certain 
pianoforte, and used for accompanying certain songs, times. Pressed by the Saracens, they withdrew front* 
where the ringing of church-bells is to be imitated, Mount Carmel about 1238, and soon spread over 
and where dampers are not used for preventing the Europe, especially Italy, France, Spain, and England. 
'Continuance of the sound. Thostoeples of some of the They held their first European general chapter at the 
churches in Holland and some parts of the Netherlands monastery of Aylcsford, in England, 1215. They had 
are furnished with a large series of bells, tuned aocu- afterwards about forty houses in England and Wales, 
rately to the tones and half-touea of the scale. They In 1247 they obtained certain modifications of their 
•re connected at one end by wires with hammers, that rule from Innocent IV., which contributed much to 
strike the bells, and at the other with keys, and pedals their popularity ; and still more so did the adoption of 
for the lower notes Of the scale. The persona who play the scapulary, consisting of t vro stripes of grey clothe 
these instruments (called carillon cure) find it rather worn one upon the breast and the other upon the back, 
hard work, as the carillons are played by striking the and fastened together on tho shoulders. It was an 
keys rather forcibly with the hands and feet. The invention of 1 287, and a brotherhood of Scapulary arose, 
keys of these instruments are projecting sticks placed composed of laymen without any monastic vows. The 
far enough apart to enable the performer to strike scapulary was revealed by the Virgin, who was said 
thorn with violence and velocity by the two hands to visit purgatory every Saturday, to sav© all who had 
edgeways, connected with the bells as those of an organ at any time borne it, or had died in it. In the 16th 
are with the pipes. The performers on these iustru. century, St. Theresa, a Spanish lady of noble family, 
menta wear thick leather coverings on the little fingers undertook the diiiicult task of reforming this order, 
of each hand, to protect them from the violence of the which had lost much of its primitive sanctity. She met 
stroke given. The first and second trebles are played with much opposition from tho members of the order; 
with the hands, and the bass with the feet on the pedal but being assisted by Johannes do Santa Crusa, eh© 
keys. Carillon is also the name given to small keyed succeeded in dividing tho order into two branches 
instruments made to imitate a peal of hand-bells, tho 1. Tho Carmelite t of the Ancient Observance, or tho 
tones of which are produced by box hammers striking moderate party, who continued to adhere to their 
iron bars of different lengths. Handel used to ao- milder rule of discipline ; and 2. those of the Strict 
company his air in Milton’s “Allegro/* “Or let the Observance, or the Bare- foot ed Carmelite*, who went 
merry bells ring round/* on this instrument. bare* footed, and' adopted a much more sev ere and setf- 

CAftlSSi, k&r-itf-sa, m Bot., a gen. of plants belong- denying course of discipline. There are now four 
Ing to the nat. ord. Apoeynaceat, The species C. Cttrati - independent bodies or congregation* of Carmelite# s — 
dad boars an edible fruit, which is eaten in the East 1. Carmelites of the milder rule; 2, Carmelites of 
Indies, either alone or with meat, as a substitute for Mantua; 3, Bare -looted Carmelites of Spain; and 
red-currant jelly, Tho fruits of C. edulie and tomenlota 4. Bare-footed Carmelites of Italy, or of St. Elias, 
aro also eaten in Abyssinia. There is also an order of Carmelite nuns, which was 

V.'-OatoHA, k&r-li'-n& (after the emperor Charlemagne, instituted in France iu 1452, and at present are very 
Whose army was cured of the plague by it), in Bot., a numerous in Italy. 

gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Compo*\tn>, and Gagmen, kari-mcn (Or, chtiiro, 1 rejoice), a term 
Closely allied to the Thistles. C. aeatdta, the Carline used among the Latins to signify in a general sense a 
thktlh, grows on hills and mountains, especially iu cal. verse. In a more peculiar sense, they employed it to 
careous soils, in the middle latitudes of Europe. It was denote a spell, charm, form of expiation, Ac., couched 
formerly in high repute for the medicinal virtues of its in few words, and placed in a mystic order, on which its 
root, which, in large doses, acta as a drastic purgative • efficacy depended. Those were generally in verse ; but 
bat its use is now confined to veterinary practice. it was also applied to laws, precepts, prayer®, and all 
C ABtoTiN gta w b, kar-lo-vin'-je-an*, the name of the solemn formula} comprised in few words, und arranged 
•outbid dynasty of the Frankish kings which reigned in a certain order, though written in prose, 
in France between the years 762 and 987. Carminatives, kur-m in'-n-tiv* ( Lut. mew cs , a charm ? 

Caebttoovioa, kar-lu-dotf-e-kA (in honour of Charles Fr. carminafif), iu Med., is a term applied to certain 
IV. and Louisa of Spain), in Bot., a gen. of plants of substances which have the power of dispelling fiatu* 
the »at. ord. Pandanucea. The unexpanded leaves of lence, or relieving pain iu the stomach and bowels, 
IX pabmata furnish the material employed in the man u- They belong chiefly to the vegetable kingdom ; as, 
facture of Panama hats. cardamons, peppermint, ginger, and other aromatic 

Carmagnole, kar’-mfyi-vole, the name of a song and stimuahts. 
dupe® that originated ana became very popular in the Camming, kari-minc (Fr. carmin), is tho colouring 
timd Of the first French revolution. It appeared first matter of the Caeca* cacti, or cochineal insect, and ©on* 
in the south of France, and is supposed to have re- sists ofcurtninic acid united with alumina or oxide of 
ceived its name from the town ol’Carmagnola, in Fied- tin, according to the mode of manufacture, There are 
monk It was commonly sung and danced at popular various receipts for tho preparation of carmine, but 
festivals, executions, and outbreaks of popular fury, the success of the pr:»oeHs depends n»oro on the c&r^ 
Afterwards tho name was applied to a kind of white with which it is conducted. "Twenty ounces of 
jock©tworn by the revolutionists, and by all who cochineal and 115 grains of carbonate of soda.' are 
wished to show their patriotism. boiled in distilled water for twenty minutes ; when re* 

Oakicei, Knights oj Mount, or Knights of the moved from the fire, three-quarters of an ounce df 
Cede* of Oub Lady of Mount Caemel, kari-mel, a alum and one-eighth of an ounce of bitartrate of potash 
military order of knighthood instituted in 1607, by are added. The whites of two eggs are now added; 
Henry IV* of France, and incorporated by bull of and on treating the liquid?, the ©ammo rises to the ear® 
Hope Fan! V/ in 1008, with the order of Bt. Lazarus face. The carmine is collected in a strainer, washed* 
Of Jet mdem* The order was to consist of 100 French and dried at 82° Fahr/*— English ..Cy depend ia. 
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mfo kaan*, I cause tealeep, because, if tied or com- 
* the person becomes comatose, end has the 
no© of being asleep. The right carotid arises 
9 arterifl. intmminA tA, the left from the aorta. 
,, _ . is thus rather longer than the right, and is iu 
general somewhat smaller. They aaeend backwards 
and outwards into theneck, and, when opposite the os 
hyoides, each of them divides into the external and in- 
ternal carotid arteries ; the former proceeding to the 
face and parts without the cranium, the latter to those 
Within. The external oarotid afterwards divides into 
^branches 5 vis., the superior thyroid, Ungual, lateral, 
occipital, muscular, pharyngea ascendens, posterior 
«rriB, transverBe facial, temporal, and internal maxil- 
l»y. The internal carotid enters the cranium by a 
somewhat tortuous course, and afterwards separates 
into four branches,— the ophthalmic artery, and the 
anterior, posterior, and central arteries of the brain. 

CiJMP, Karp (IV, carve), (Oyprinue Carpio ). — This fish 
is found in most of the lakes and rivers of Europe, 
and in many places it is cultivated in ponds with 
great care, although not to a great extent in this 
couutry,which is, doubtless, owing to the abundance of 
salt-water fish. It is said that tlus fish was introduced 
into England about the beginning of the 16th century, 
and it has always been greatly esteemed as a delicate 
article of food. The carp usually feeds on worms and 
various insects ; this diet, however, in placeB where 
tins fish is bred, is intermixed with gram, Ac. The 
length of a carp's life is amazing. A century would 



caar. 


to be 
about the ave- 
rage : but a 
healthy fish 
will occasion- 
ally live to the 
ago of 150 
years, or there- 
abouts, When 
it is considered 
that it is an 
extraordinarily 
prolific fish, and 
that its roc has 
been known to 


tUrfa the scale against the remainder of the carp out of 
which it has been taken, it. is, perhaps, fortunate that 
it is so generally popular a diet. The carp usually mea- 
sures about fifteen luehea in length ; in wurm climates, 
however, it sometimes nearly reaches three feet. The 
general colour of the carp is yellowish-olive ; the head 
is large, and the mouth is provided with two beards, 
one shorter than the other; the scales are large and 
very distinct. 

Cabpkl, Tear* -pel (Gr. Jcarpot, fruit), in Hot., a mod/, 
fied leaf, forming the whole or part of the pistil. 'When 
several carpels arc present, they may be either distinct 
front each othor, as in the columbine, or combined a t> 
as to form one body, as in the poppy. The carpels, 
taken collectively, constitute the Oynacium, or female 
system of flowering plants. (See Pism. ) 

ClBPKSTEB Bke, kar'-pen-icr (Xylojopa),— This 
species belongs to the Apidas , or true bees. It s name 
Is derived from the singular manner in which its nest 
is built. This is generally found in soft decaying wood, 
and ia lined with leaves of a semicircular form cut from 
plants. It is also known as the Leaf-cutting Lee and 
Upholsterer Bee. It is found iu all parts of the world 

CjLBFektbk’b Btrc/E, a flat wooden rod used by car- 
penters for the purpose of measuring work and taking 
dimensions. It is commonly two feet in length, made 
Of two pieoea of boxwood joined by a brass hinge, and 
divided by means of lines perpendicular to tho length 
of the rate, to show the number of inches, half-inches, 
fourths, eighths, and Sixteenths of an inch in the entire 
length. Some rules are graduated in such a way as to 
niuln calculating the solid content of timber. 

Oa»TBJrT®T, har^-pen-tre (Fr. charpenterie), Iho art 
of preparing and putting together pieces of timber for 
nod cither purposes. The expression carpen- 
try, strictly speaking. Is more particularly applicable 
to the system of framing pieces of timber together to 
partition^# rooist and floors of buildings, the 
trusses atm frame* of wooden bridges, and the centring 
Wr suppQrts m which large arches and the arches of | 
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are built ; as wefliMtbek©el,rib*, and 

forming the hull ofa vessel, which wifi be 

under the head Sia**MU>aro, Mfes SatrsTO®- 

TUG.) • Although the tem carpenter is applied indis- 
erimmately h all who makearwde* of any kind from 
wood, yet & must be remembered that roughvvork 
requiring great strength and durability in method of 
construction and materials is put together by the car- 
pouter properly so called^ while the interior fittings of 
a house, such as the stairs, skirting-boards, flooring, 
doors, windows, &e., requiring greater finish and 
neatness in execution, are the work of the joiner (ms 
JomKEv) ; and pieces of honaehold furniture, par- 
ticularly those made of the more valuable kinds of 
wood, com© from the hands of the cabinetmaker. The 
carpenter should be well acquainted with the proper- 
ties of different lands of timber (ms Wooii), and have 
a knowledge of the strength and durability bf each 
sort, its capability of bearing great tension and com- 
pression, and the power it possess©* of resisting the 
action of various causes that bring about the decay of 
woodwork. (See Matkbials, Szkeegtu of.) When 
a tree is felled for building or other purposes, the 
trunk is stripped of it s bark, and it is left to he exposed 
to the air or the action of water until it is M seasoned/' 
that is, until it has become hard dry wood, free from 
sap. At least no wood should be used until it has 
attained this condition; for many of tho discomforts 
of modern houses arise from the green state of the 
timber that has been worked up in their construction ; 
and the draughts that come through ill-fit ting window- 
frames, shrunken doors and skirting-boards, and the 
gaping chinks between the boards of the flooring, 
are to be principally attributed to the same cause. 
Unless tho timber is thoroughly seasoned, it is also 
liable to tho action of the weather, swelling and fitting 
far too tightly under theinfluencc of a damp atmosphere, 
and shrinking, splitting, and waging under the heat of 
the summer sun. Trunks of trees sent from foreign 
countries are roughly squared to economize space in 
tho holds of the timber-vessels that bring them to 
our coast; and in this state they are called “balks.*' 
Sometimes they are s awn up and brought over in 
pieces varying in thickness from lijpto -i inches. When 
these pieces are only' 7 inches in width, ((hey are called 
“battens;” if wider, “ deals." When the timber is 
brought in balks, it is sawn up as required into beams, 
or planks by saws handled by two men in sawpita, or 
by the action of p circular dr band-saw, worked by 
machinery. (Sr* Saw, Sawmill.) The took used by 
a carpenter \u the exercise of lus art are various. 
For dividing pieces of wood he has the hand-saw, with 
a long, thin, clastic blade, every alternate tooth oi 
which is turned slightly outwards in contrary direc- 
tions, and the panel-saw, a smaller tool of similar de- 
scription. For making incisions in wood to any 
required depth, tho tenon-saw is used, — a small find 
blade, with sharp teeth, act in a piece of metal running 
along the back, to stiffen it and prevent it from behd- 
iag. For cutting out. circular pieces, or holes of any 
kind, such as keyholes, the key bole or turning-saw is 
used, consisting of a narrow stiff blade, decreasing in 
breadth and thickness, and the teeth becoming finer 
by degrees towards the end. Smoothness is given to 
wood by means of tools called planes. A large plane, 
called a “jack-plane,” is used for rough work, and t* 
smaller sort, called a n smooUiiug-plau?.” for giving a 
finish to the surface. Besides these there is a erdat 
variety of planes used for cutting grooves in wood and 
for fashioning different kinds of mouldings, which era 
now generally purchased by builders ready made by 
machinery. For cutting holes iu timber, technically 
called ** mortises,’* to receive “ tenons ** or projectioai 
from the ends of other pieces of wood that fit #»tr 
them, strong narrow chisels are used, which are drivec 
into the timber by a mallet. Other chisels of different 
widths are used for paring and cutting, and “ gouges/ 
which are tools resembling chisels brought is to a semi- 
circular form, are used for hallowing out cavities and 
cutting holes. Theso are the principal tools of the 
carpenter, with hammers, gimlets, and brad-awls for 
boring holes for the passage of nails and screws; 
centrebits for boring holes of varioxwdiamaters, con- 
sisting of short iron boring-tools that are inserted in 
a socket at the lower end of a curved handle, wmP 



broad bOMatthaotherendto^ Of 

thaworkman's Crests when wfo* ,&* foetrametrt; 
punches for driving the fceid* of mail* below the sur- 
ace of the wood; rasps for smoothing Mid fosbioiiio|r 
pieces of wood into shape*, such a* the fwiated shaft 
si common in Elizabethan ffcrnitoiw ; \ square for 
fitting pieces together or cutting wood at right socles ; 
a mitre-board for forming the angles of frames ; a level 
for cutting wood at any required angle; a line for 
marking timber by rubbing it with chalk or charcoal, 
which produces a rough imprint by stretching it tightly 
from end to end of the required line, and, pulling it 
'worn the surface, allowing it to return and strike it 
smartly ; a straight-edge for ascertaining that the sur- 
face and edges of a board are perfectly straight and 
letel ; a gauge for drawing lines parallel to the edge of 
any piece of wood; a screw-driver, pincers, spoke- 
shave, compasses and callipers, and a glue-pot. Screws 
imd nails of all sorts ana sizes are used for fastening 
pieces of wood together ; but the best sort of nail seems 
to be one invented and patented by Mr. Wigzell, late 
master of the Government School of Dcaigu at Exeter, 
which combines the properties of the nail and screw, 
and can be driven with the hammer, and withdrawn by 
means of the pincers, without injury to the nail or 
wood. The methods used in the construction of the 
woodwork used in buildings lor partitions, roofs, stair- 
cases, Ac., will be found under their respective head- 
ings. (See Partition, Boor, Ht/uhcasb.) Some of the 
means used to connect and fit separate pieces of tim- 
ber together will be found under the heading Joiskky. 
— Jicf. Tredgold's Principles of Carpentry; biic hols oil’s 
Architectural Dictionary . 

Carpet Knights, kar'-pet, a term sometimes applied 
to civilians, or persons of peaceable professions, who, 
on account of birth, meritorious service, or the like, 
are raised to the dignity of knighthood. They were 
so called because they usually received their honours 
in the court, kneeling on a carpet, and were thus 
distinguished from knights created in the camp or on 
the field of battle. 

Carpet Mahufacture. {Sec Manufacture or 
Carpets.) 

Carfhologta, h ar-fo-lo'-je-a (Or. Jc. arpkoe, the nap 
of clothes, and Upo, I pluck), is the picking of the 
bedclothes sometimes observed in persons in the de- 
lirium of a fever, and regarded as a very dangerous 
symptom. 

CARPiNCfl, kar-pi'-nua (Celtic car, wood, pivAa, 
bead, the wood being used for the yokes of eat lie), iu 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat . ord. Cory- 
teem, which also includes the oaks, the hazels, the 
beaches, and tho chestnuts. C. betulus , the hornbeam, 
and C. <mcricanu s r yield excellent timber, largely 
employed for agricultural implements and tho cogs of 
mill-wheels. 

( w > Cabpocuatians, har-po-hraV -shuns, a sect of here- 
tics, Who sprung up in the 2nd century, and were 
named after their founder, Carpoeratcs, an Alexan- 
drian. Their doctrines were those of the Gnostics, 
believing in one supreme original being, from whom 
all existence has emanated, and to whom it strives to 
return. The system seems to have been founded in 
great measure upon the Platonic philosophy, especially 
rite “ JPkrodrua ; and it also bears a closo affinity to 
Buddhism. The finite spirits who role over the several 
portions of the earth, they hold, seek to counteract 
this universal tendency to unity, and from their influ- 
ence, laws, and arrangements, proceeds all that checks, 
disturbs, or limits this desire to return into the Supremo 
Befog. The souls of men, imprisoned in corporeal 
bodies, can only escape by rising above the desires of 
nature through contemplation. Christ they regarded 
merely as a man who bud risen to the highest flight of 
contemplation, and had thus set himself free from the 
laws of the spirits of this world. Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates, and others, who have risen above the religion 
of their .time, they regarded in the same light, and 
paid them, also, divine honours. This sect was much 
given to the art of magic, and are said to have been 
most immoral in their practice, holding a community 
Of wive?, and not Only sanotioning*but inculcating sin, 
as one of the means of rising superior to the spirits of 
this wcdild. This sect, though small, continued to exist 
down fo the 0th century. 


¥ fit* Wst; or tho£ pMt pf t_ 
twmdty between the forearm and the v) 
carpal fomee. or bones of the wrisfc Rreef 
her, and are arranged in two 
inferior, each wratnming four bones. 
row, counting from without iowards, are: fie • 
or navicular, the lunar, cuneiform or pyiafoi 

pisiform bones; and in tho inferior, the triSL 

and trapezoid bones, the os mag-rmryi ^ y yfl tfcq vfofdfoyf n 
bone. 

Carrel or Quarrel Bolt, kur-rel, the arrow wife 
in cross-bows ; a cross-bow. ' . -v 

Carrier P igkor. {See ProRojr.) 

Carriers, Hri-re-urs (Welsh cariamy TV, s9fo*v 
ncr, to carry).— Persons carrying goods for hire, 
as masters and owners of ships, hoytnen, b^rfer* 
men, carmen, coachmen, railway companies, and the 
like, come under the denomination of cotnmem carriers. 
The liabilities and privileges of carriers are treated 
of under Bailment and Bisk. In addition to what 
will be found under those titles, it may be stated 
tha t a common carrier for hire by land or water is 
answerable, by the custom of t he realm, for every loss or 
injury to the goods conveyed, unless occasioned bytbo 
act of God or the queen's enemies ; and, On the other 
hand, is bound to receive and convey the goods of every 
applicant, who is ready to pay the price of carnage, 
provided he has room for them, and hie liability fo 
capable of being varied by a special contract (If any 
should happen to be made) relative to the terms on 
which goods are to be carried on any particular occa- 
sion. Accordingly, it was competent to him at common 
law, by a public notice of the terms on which he desk* 
(as by a notice that he will not be liable for goods 
beyond a certain value, unless booked as such, and 
paid for at a higher rate), to limit the meaeore of hie 
responsibility ; for upon proof, direct or presumptive, 
that such notice came to the knowledge of tbe ous- . 
tomer before the goods were sent, the law would sup- 
pose a special contract between the parties co&formalAe 
to the terms of tho notice, though it stUl Bold the 
carrier responsible for negligence or wilful misconduct ; 
aud such is still the state of the law with respect to 
carriers for hire by water. (See 8 & 8 Tint. . c.4$, 
rnabliug canal companies to become common earners.) 
But, as to thoao by land, it is now provided by 11 Goo. 
IV. & l Will. IV. e. 1)8, that no public notice ah&lllimit 
or in anywise affect their liability at common law for 
any goods in respect whereof they may not be entitled 
to the benefit of that act (sec. 4). Oh the other hand, 
however, the same statute (reciting that by reason of 
the practice of sending money, bills, notes.jewellery, 
and other articles of great, value in a email compass, 
the responsibility of carriers by land for hire had been 
greatly increased) enacts for their benefit that no 
such carrier shall be liable for loss or injury to certain 
enumerated articles of the general description men- 
tioned in the recital (when the aggregate value shall 
exceed 4)10), unless, at the time of delivery to the 
carrier, the value and nature shall have been declared, 
and such increased charge paid thereon as by a legible 
notice affixed iu tho office shall have been previously 
advertised to the public; but if no such ootLceskall 
have been affixed, or if tho carrier shall refuse (when 
required) to give a rePeiptacknowledging the parcel to 
be insured, he is not to bo entitled to the benefit of the 
act, and remains liable as at common law (secs. 1, 
2, 2). It has been held, however, that where the car- 
rier lias complied with the act. and the customer has 
not, the former is not liable to the latter even for gross 
negligence. It is also provided that nothing in the 
act contained shall affect any express special contract 
between tho carrier and customer, or protect the car- 
rier in any cose from loss arising from the felonious 
acts of any servant in his employ, 
servant from liability ‘for loss occasioned by Bis own 
personal neglect or misconduct (secs. 0, 8). Ih the 
particular case of a conveyance by sea, if i» to bo 
observed that the liability of the Bhipown«r (thoo^h ho 
is, in point of law, a. common carrier/if the sfop fo* 
ordinarily hired to carry goods) does BOt usually rWt 
on the oonuuon-law rule, obt on the a^edial Contract 
created between the parties by tlfo hffi df ladfog j *nd 
that a bill of lading, in its most ordinary form, con- 


lawa 

anMogfrma any act 
beyond the v^cof 

dtheveaeel, <&eB^i.vANT, Bill of Latino, 

' ; li^4Wl-efclt, short cast-iron guns, 
Ig-Ting a chamber to receive the powder similar to a 
■ ’wmfyau And Attached to the carriage by a bolt, which 
' : : : P^M ll#wigb a large iron eye or loop underneath the 
* Working on trunnions, as large pieces 

generally do* They derive their name 
vfbpndry, near Falkirk, where this 
kind ofcanucm was first cast. As their range is limited 
jfi eJctent, the oarronadcs were more particularly use- 
Till ih sea-fights when the contending vessels came to 
close qttarters, or in breaching ramparts when they 
yiCre ^aoed pretty near the face of the work; but at 
abort distanoes they threw shot and shell as effectively 
f ;;.aa:l eager guns, and they had this advantage, that they 
wetCr muoh lighter, and could bo handled by fewer men 
than long pieces of the same calibre. In consequence 
6f the improvements that have lately taken place in 
^tinnerr, carronades are now but little used. 

Cabkot. (8e«D xvcvs.) 

CAnaouSAI., kdr-row'-sdl (Ital. carrowd/o, dim. of 
oart% a chariot), is, properly, a courso or oontest of 
chariots and horses, but generally applied to a mag- 
nificent entertainment given by princes or other great 
personages on occasions of public rejoicing, and con- 
sisting In a cavalcade of persons richly dressed and 
equipped, after the manner of ancient cavaliers, who 
mat in some public place to practise jousts, tourna- 
ments, and the like. Carrousels took the place of the 
earlier tournaments, and were common in all the courts 

Europe down to the 18th century. 

,v 0AjmwOJtO, Mr’-m-foiit (Lut. mrrucuta), in the 
ancnent lsWB of England, denoted a plough of land, or 
ns much as one team could plough in a year. The 
content* of a carrooate are very variously stated, and, 
indeed, it seems to have varied at different times and 
in different parts. In the Domesday survey, the hide 
and carTucate appear to be the same. In the early 
part of the reign of Kichard I., the carrncate is said to 
have been estimated at 60 acres, and to have been 
afterwards fixed at 100. In the time ol Edward 1„ it 
appears to have been more than once estimated at 
X&J acres; and in the 23rd of Edward III., a carru- 
cate df land in Burcester contained 112 acres, and in 
Middleton 150. 

Cajctb Blanche, Tcart Hannah (Fr. # white card), is 
a paper containing nothing but the signature and, it 
may tm*, the seal of the party who grants it, in order 
that the party receiving it may fill it up or insert such 
conditions in it as he pleases. Generally, the term is 
used to express unlimited authority delegated by one 
person to another to act as he may think best. Thus, 
a representative is said to have reoeived carte blanche 
freia his sovereign if be has unlimited power to deal 
with those to whom he is accredited. 

; Ctmt, kar'-tel (Fr. cartel ; Sp. carteUo ), a term 
applied to an agreement between two r. tales that are 
at war, for an exchange of prisoners. It is also a cbal- 
lenge to fight a duel. Ships that are used to convey 
exchanged prisoners, or to take messages from one 


exchanged prisoner h, or to take messages from one 
liotmle power to another, are called cartel ships, or by 
thh^yanoh hdtiment* parliamcntairea. To such ships one 
gun only is allowed for the purpose of making signals. 
% , . : DAKfr8SU^ Fintt>&OPJii\ kar-ie'-se-dn> is that system 
>^ifv|^««aK>pby which owes its origin to Descartes (159(1 
who id entitled the father of modern pliilo- 
endeavoured to constitute philosophy a 
founded on the principles of pure 
XiraMs to philosophy on the continent 
what Bacon was to it in England. U nable to find any 
of prevailing systems, distracted 
hfd^bis, mistrusting the evidences of his tenses or 

he determined to 

• » to believe nothing but upon 

the ofeafcest evidence of Reason, and to examine the 
premfiterof every conclusion. He pushed hie soep- 
to doubt everything but his 


.. . that dotthts might 
everythin^ hut Ida Own 
| existence ; to doubt the exiStencd^Svfififlh tbtoW 
and. doubts, appeared tp -/Mm ■: 

Setting out, therefore, frwn his well-known postulatnm, ' 
Capita t ergo hum (I tUllsik, ' 

to admit nothing whioh couldua^edjeaiMied to 
by a chain of logical reasonnatiSf , 
as some philosophers have held, Id protenSt Uim exist* 
enee in this wav: he merely regarded St as the on! v 
thing about which there could not possibly be any 
doubt. His next step was to lay down certain rules 
for the detection Of truth. . to 

accept anything as true but what Is #0 evidefltly,«o 
that there can be no reason to doubt it.: Tl. T?d divide 
every question into as many separate questions as pos- 
sible, that, each part being more easily conceived, the 
whole may be more intelligible. 3. TO conduct the 
examination with order, beginning with the most Sim- 
pie, and rising by little and little to the most complex $ 
and 4. to make such exact calculations, and such Cir- 
cumspections as to be certain that nothing essential 
has been omitted. Consciousness being the ground of 
all certainty, every tiling of which we are clearly and 
distinctly conscious, must be true, and everything 
w hich we clearly and distinctly conceive, exists, if the 
idea of it involves existence. The method of reasoning 
to be followed in the investigation of truth, was, in his 
view, the mathematical. 4 ‘ Those long chains of reason- 
ing," he says, ** all simple and easy, which geometer* 
use to arrive at their most, difficult, demonstrations, 
suggested to me that all things which came within 
human knowledge, must follow each other in a similar 
chain ; and that, provided we abstain from admitting 
unytbing as true which is not so, and that we always 
preserve in them the order necessary to deduce one 
from the other, there can be none so remote to which 
we cannot finally attain, nor so obscure bat that we 
may discover them.” To prove the existence of God 
was the first application of bis method. This conscious- 
ness of mine is finite and imperfect; but infinity and 
perfection are involved in these ideas, and innate 
in the mind; therefore an infinite and perfect being 
must exist. The fundamental attribute of matter is 
extension, of mind is thought. The soul, whose nature 
consists in thought, is simple in it* essence, or, in other 
words, purely immaterial, but intimately connected 
with the body. The pineni gland he supposed may be 
its seat. From the immateriality of tbe «oul he de- 
duced its immortality ; but lest he should be obliged 
to extend the same properties to other animals, be pro- 
nounced them to be living wachinea. The soul is tree 
because ittbhiks itself so, and in this very freedom con- 
sists its liability to error. He made a distinction between 
the passive inini-OBsions and active decisions of the soul . 
He constituted three classes of ideas ; adventitious, or 
those which we naturally acquire; those which wjp 
create; and innate, or those which are bom with nil 
Ho accounts for the communion existing between soul 
and body by his doctrine of Aniftance f -~th6 assistance 
or co-operation of deity. Notwithstanding tbe many 
defects of the Cartesian philosophy, its confusion in 
some parts and contradictions in others, and a want of 
conclusiveness in many of its Infensnees; ft Awakened 
meu to independent thought, and impelled them to in- 
vestigate the fundamental principles of philosophy.-— 
Ref . 'Enfield's, Lewes’s, and Tenmunatt’s Histories of 
Philosophy ; D. Stewart’s Dissertation on the Progress 
oj Philosophy. 

Cakthamin, bar*-tkr}-mn, the red dyeing principle 
of the safflower, or Cartkanw* tinctaHua, It** obtained 
by digesting safflower in weak aoeticaeid to remote 
the yellow dyestuff*. The washed dye is digested in a 
solution of carbonate of soda, and a skein of cotton is 
placed in the liquid, and lemoo-joiceor eitric Acid is 
added. The colouring matter is removed by the cotton, 
from which it is washed, redissolved in carbonate of 
soda, and reprecipitatsd with oittic aoid. ‘Whea drr, 
cartharoin is a red pulverulent subat^ce, metalko- 
green when viewed in tbe mass, but pus*p)ieh-fed when 
seen in thin layers. Safflower was formerly much used 


manufacture of rouge for thett&t* 


largely used i 
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„ _„ safflower end 
called eeeda yield, 
is known in Indie as 


e religions order 
> Bruno, a very learned men end pro* 
mhr in ran©, about 1060 They ere so 
idesert Of Chartreuse, near Grenoble, 
theplace of their first institution, ana are remarkable 
forth© austerity of their rules The members cannot 
fear* their aefia nor speak: to any one without the per- 
of their superior Their beds are of straw, 
With a oovenng of felt or course doth They wear 
hair-cloth shirts, white csaeooka, and orer these black 
dOffes* In their refectory they are to keep their eyes 
on the meat, their hands on the table, thur Attention 
on the reader, and their heart fixed on God They are 
not allowed animal food, must fast every Friday, 
except a small allowance of bread and w ater, and cb 
serve an almost perpetual silence W hen allowed to 
discourse, they are to do so modestly, not in a whisper, 
nor yetwa loud or contentions manner They cou- 
Josa to the prior every Saturday 1 he convents of this 
order are generally veiy beautiful, that of Naples, 
though sm»lh is most magnificent, and nchlv orna- 
mented The Carthusians first settled in Lngland 
in 1180, and had monasteries m various parts ot the 
country. There was one estallished in 1 mdou^wliere 
the Charterhouse (a corruption of the original" term) 
fiow stands 

CURTILAGE, karf-h In (Lat enihlaqo), in Anat , is a 
white, firm, elastic substance, intermediate between 
bone and ligament, and commonly known by the name 
of grutfle Cartilages are di\ idea by anat omiats into— 
1. articular or obaucent, cmermg the surface of the 
bones, Which form movable joints, S inter articular, 
which are situated between the ends of bones forming 
articulations { and*) connecting tirtUnge, which unites 
one hone with another. In some t wes, carl ilage oc 
ours unconnected with bone, as m the larynx and tra 
then In early life, cartilage in various parts ou upies 
the place of bone, and becomes afterwards ossified 
The physical properties of cartilage— its firmness, elas- 
ticity, and powers ot resistance — render it specially 
fitted for the purposes which it serves, feeihtatmg the 
motions of hones or connect ng them together 

CAKTitAGurors Fibhks, kar-ti are fishes 

the skeletons of which are destitute of bony fibre In 
©top© cases they would almost appear to form the con- 
necting link between the vertebrate and invertebrate 
ammals The skeleton of the lanceleis, for example, 
is merely Rudimentary , it Bimply consists of a slight 
transparent flexible dorsal column The dorsal column 
Of the lamprey also presents a similar appearance The 
centre of the backbone of the sturgeon » a column j 
of cartilage, and tho vertebrae of sharks consist of 
hollow cones, which have their cups filled m> with the 
remains of a gelatinous cord Great elasticity is the 
result of this arrangement In many of the more 
highly Organised cartilaginous fishes, sc Feral vertebrae 
are joined together in one piece, anl tho skull is 
fomeawsthom sutures, although the shape corresponds 
with tout of other fishes Cuvier placed cartilaginous 
fishes with thebatraohiun reptiles m his class Amphibia 
NaturahsU are now, however, unanimous in placing 
them in {he hits* of fishes The heteroeercaf tail is 
one of the mo?* remarkable characteristics of all classes 
of thft kind offish. The vertebral Column is prolonged 
into the upper portion of the caudal fin, and the loner 
ouefe given off beneath Similar tails are to be ob- 
nerved la the fossil fishes of the OU Bed Sandstone 
gMufom 

^ ,l w, Jrof-feo*'(Lat fotia, paper , Ital carton*, 
% in Taint , a drawing on a large scale, 
f the full siee, executed at a preliminary 
wwru *w imMwtrw or any painting pi considerable sit© 
la otMpur© or fresoo, from %hioh the work itself u 
afterward© corned. Jft serves in the latter case as a 
etnfif m wldcfi fite artist can more readily correct the ’ 
im 1 


M 


"'i J '" v "PI 1 1 r L. VW 

sag 

ofpa^r awfwUm 

SffiSHww »fl 

The'tKmbft, however, dfum 
enr latent may be avoidedbyi 
drswing-paper/' *hfth is hew r* 
a continuous sheet of greet wi*L_ w 
length After the paper ia fitrrteh* , 

E fined# particularly if the cartoon ft 
distemper colour* ; but this \ 
with if it mi to be merely a sketch 
the cartoons which were exhibited 
for the frescoes in different parte of 
Westminster, some of which mag 
Hampton Court. The drawing is t 
canvas or plaster in fresco-pamtHrir 
Paikting) either by robbing the back 
with black chalk or charcoal, and ‘ 
with a hard point, or by puncture 
holes, through which the surface __ ^ 

whmh the work is to be executed may Jo# . , , 

chalk If, however, the painter desire© Ip jme#«PWi 
the original cartoon, he stretches thread* WM* fils 
drawing, so as to divide the surface into a fiB&Wwrpf 
squares oi the same siaa, and draw© knew. ah* 

canvas at right angles to each othgr* to 
a similar number ol corresponding sqttaieft, Ckktpblk© 
are indispensable lor paiutings in £reaca,aa theeeeau 
only be exeented in small portions at a t*xn©j WCM# fib© 
ilaster on which the painting is made pemaiua vre& 
krnie cai toons by Annibale Carracci may beiCea in 
the National Gallerj , but the finest in the WCWjdAre 
those by K iflaelle, which are carefully preserved at 
H ampton Court It $© to be regretted thatMCft Uf% 
runain out ot tbe original set of twwtjf-OTS Wbddk 
were executed for Leo X. about 161ft, a* design© for 
tapestry I wo sots were made at the tapftstre-work© 
at Arras, one ot which is now at Bom© send tn©Wth©* 
in the museum at Berlin liafFaells’s exqxu»teAesigns 
were thiown aside as soon as the tapeatrywfWffxeculedtt, 
and the greater pait were lost or dwtKpk The 
seven that remam were purchased by Bubep* for 
Charles I , to be copied at the tapastiy-wa^k* at 
Mortlake After the death of this to*5*wa, 
were bought for the nation, by order of CsviimwUfi. 
C harlcs II afterwards sent them to Mortlake, where 
an attempt was made to produce the design© ia 
tapestry, and there the drawings were much i 
and defaced They were, however, and 

mounted on canvas by a pamier of tbe name of. Henry 
Cooke, by command of William III-, Who bUtifc » 
gallery for their reception at Hampton Court, after a 
design » v bir Christopher \\ ren They were removed 
to Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle in the 
reign of George III , but they wet© eutaftgueirtly 
restored to the gallery at Hampton Courts m JLftl4 
where they stiU remain 

Caitoich, kar toosh’ (Tr earfowO*^, 111 fifth, fb© 
name sometimes given to the box or oa«e in which sol- 
diers carry their cartridges The word ft not ©o much 
used in this country as m France, but the featiiern 
case m w hich the cartridges are earned m ended the 
pouch In former times the external base was filled 
by a block of wood, the aides of which were b&uw M 
or holes to receive cartridge© When tbe tawirtdges 
m one side were exhausted, the soldier we* obliged to 
turn the block to get at those mi the next JUda, a pro- 
ceeding whit h was attended with iuconventenoe hi tbe 
heat of Action Cartridge© are now earned in a tm 
case, which fits into the outer one of leather*, lb© 
name was also lornu rly given tp a wooden box contain 
ing a number of bullets and balls, wbmbwcre used a* 
grape and canister are now, for firing into a olosc body 
of meu on tbe deck of a vessel, or advancing' t© omy a 
breach by assault. 

Cartoucxb (Ital. cartocete)* In A * tabft* in- 
tended to receive an inscription Which rNemWes a 
scroll of paper rolled up at tbe ends It w *jw> 
to the modilHon that supports the ewrnnatff 
used in interior decoration In Bfiyptl*© erstebfttwre 
the expression denoteLth© oval or ©Wiptmal figure© 
that are carved on columns and other parts of a^tenpli 
to roelvt hieroglyphic imorfpftnns of dttfeimikbida, 
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round which 

f Skateboard or fl at*. 

v . ig the exact charge 

tmt • fire-arm. Those for largo 
guns are usually cased in flannel, 
Uiai sometimes tin, paste-board, 
and wood are employed. For 
sporting purposes, cartridges are 
made np containing a quantity of 
email shot without powder. In 
these the outer paper covering 
contains » wire network, a charge 
of email shot intermixed with 
bone-dust, and at tho end a wad- 
ding. These cartridges bear the 
name of wire cartridges. The ball 
cartridges made for tho rifles of 
the present time contain powder 
and a conical bullet. The powder 
is protected by a number of folds 
of the paper; round the bullet 
there are only two folds. In the 
annexed woodcut there is shown 
a section of a ball cartridge, as 
used for tho now obsolete Enfield 
Eifle ; at the base there is the 
hollow conical bullet with its plug ; 
above ia tho powder. A blank 
cartridge con turns powder only. 
The number of cartridges kept in 
the British military stores is very 

great, probably nearly a hundred 

,, ,. At the present time the best sporting guns 
«r* : ‘*nwde- upon the breech-loading principle. The 
cartridge for these weapons is necessarily of different 
formation to that of the muzzle-loading cartridge. 
There are three chief varieties of breech -loading 
>. ettffaldge,. In the Universal Cart ridge the percussion- 
caji, the gunpowder, and the shot are packed in & 
.$w*per ' . severing. In the second variety— the 
envelope is formed of a light 




'In tile third hind— the Green Cart- 
■ fb® -strongest of all, the envelope is 

« atKftnger wire network. The annexed 
' itndinal flection of one of the 
■loading cartridges for sporting 
. rass pin, which, on being struck 
the gun, is driven down upon the 
‘“’'iwreby the gunpowder (e) is ex- 
^flprt* jib lied from the gun. The 
np by a braes capsule, j 
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<tf brass i 
in bullet. 

Caut&ibgx Pa?bk is* st . 

which is called by this name,; 
the first instance, for soldiers' < 
surface causes it to be extend 
architects, and engineers for their _ , 
throe kinds of this paper,— Conumm CS 
gineers’ Cartridge, and Double 
Ca rvm, kai'-rtm (from Curie, in Asii s ' :;u 
finally found there), in Bot., a gen, of j 

ing to the net. ord. VmbeUtferm, Tbeap 

is the common caraway, a native of 
Europe. It is largely cultivated in 
commonly called seods, which have a pleasant odour 
aud a warm aromatic taste, owing to the preeence of 
about five per cent, of volatile oU. They a»« BWWm 
used iu confectionery and for flavouring cakes, /Tfcb, 
oil, obtained by distilling the fruits with water, i» 
used as a corrective adjunct in medicine* 

CAftcwcx.it, ktir'-nn-kl. (Lat. earunmUtyflim, of<rari>, 
flesh), in Anat., is naed to denote a small piece of 
flesh, or a little fieahy excrescence; henod the cai*n»- 
cnla lachrymal* » t a small fleshy glandiform body, 
situated on the inner angle of each eye, 

Cakib, kiVa'ti* (Gr. kora, the he^), in Hed^ de- 
notes profound sleep, or lethargy (which *et)* 
Cabvuhj, kar'-rhty (Bax. ctarfan, to carte), a term 
more particularly applied to tho production of figuree, 
fruit, flowers, and ornamental work, from pieces # 
wood or ivory, by cutting the Kamo into me desired 
shape by menus of chisels, gouges, flaws, and file* of 
tho necessary forms. Tho art of carving is called 
u sculpture " when stone is the material employed., 
and '‘chasing" when the work i» executed in metal. 
The ancient sculptors of Greece, and those of Byzan- 
tium in later times, excelled in carving in ivory * and 
magnificent cups, crucifix?#, and other works of art, 
were produced in this material in Italy and tho X&w 
Countries between 1200 and 1000. Tho Hindoomuid 
Chinese are famous for their delicate and elaborate 
carving iu ivory to this day. Megnificont snecimeow 
of wood-carving are to be found in the mayor tty of 
oalhedraid aud churches iu the Gothic style of arch!* 
tee turn erected during the middle ages m England atid 
»n the Continent ; while Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, St. Paul’s Cathedral, aud many of the residences 
of tho nobility, are enriched with work produced by 
the chisel of G railing Gibbons, a carver of oonaiderabm 
repute, who ex celled in tho production of fruit and 
flowers, and flourished between 1670 and 11T8X. Th® 
art has been revived to a great extent itt the praRCnt 
day ; and some beautiful carving iu wood may be seen 
at the Kew Palace at W’eatnuuBtor, mostly executed 


ingenious in carving animal* in soft 
flgtirea being produced by comparatively few iwrokes 
of tho tools employed. A very effective 
carving in oak and dark wood is made in gutta-percha 
and leather, winch is Boftened and pressed in moulds 
prepared for the purpose. The Kenilworth sideboard* 
and one known hs Stevens’* •sideboard, made by Mr* 
John Stevens of Taunton, tho former of whhsh wa# 
flhown at tho Exhibition of 1851. aud tho latter Itt that 
of 1862, may be cited as affording good speritae&a of 
modern urtistic skill in carving iu wood, 'WKWutim : 
last twenty years tiio application of machinary io the 
carving of wood has been brought to sbh^ doffl^ of 
perfection. A pattern of the work" ho 
the first instance, prop ared by 
the machine nukes several copies of it »imtultan.aohtiy- 
The work can only be executed by 
a state of forwardness, after which ifc must be flnbrtUd 
by hand. In 1B46, Mr. Pratt invented •,* 
machine, a description of which he gave to the Insti- 
tute of British Architects. His machine combined 
the principle of the lr.the, the driU, aod fhe panto- 
graph. We have been unable to obtain the original 
account of this inyeuii6x> r and ^ 









following description 
fix*! on a 

acting lit themaoner «f too® 

am, ahm working ilfiMm W^ve 
with gteattfiWEW Guided ^r a jMrttfcn ^f cast iron, 
the tool, ter i dwJb j»owm«»t o£ the man and the 

isajsfSsrssei^SKs: 

it. The naesofthedeaigD Rre determined by the iron 
pattern, audfchedepth sad form of the sinking by the 
shape and position of the tool ; and if a double mould- 
ing iv required, two patterns and two tools, and a 
double operation, are necessary. The tool and its 
position atthe end of the arm being once adapted to 
fka auction of tho moulding to be produced, the rest 
*« purely mechanical. The tool revolves three thousand 
times « minute, and the wood is cut away in the forru 
of teary fine trag-iwowto. like eawdnet, leaving a smooth 
surface behind it/’ The bvetuontrhed and most 
extensively used car ring-machine is that iuvenfc'd and 
patented by Mr. Jordan in 1815. This machine has 


patented by Mr. Jordan in 1815. This machine has 
eioee that detp been constantly employed in carving 
the decoration* for the interior of the Houses of 
Parliament. Mr, T. B. Jordan, the engineer, in de- 
scribing Ida invention in Urn’s Dictionary of Art*, 
Manufacture*, and Miner, thus prefaces his explanation 
of the working of his machine 1 " Its principle of ac- 
tion aud ita construction are widely different from that 
above described (Mr. Irving’s), and is is capable of 
copying any carved dosign which can bo produced, 
so far as that is possible by revolving tools ; the 
smoothness of surface and sharpness of finish is 
neither possible nor desirable, because a keen edge, 
guided by a practised hand, will not only produce a 
better finish, but it will accomplish this part of the 
work at leas cost. Tlie only objoctijMiBing machinery 
is to lessen tb» cost of urodactfflBBmr to save time : 
and in approaching .towards th^Kph of a piece of 
meaning, there is a time when falnSfe? progress of the 
^Irorfc bn the rn&chi ne would be mom mtpenaive than to 


better finish, but it will accomplish this part of the 
work at less cost. The only ohjoctJflpBing machinery 
is to lessen the cost of productlflHpy to save time 
khd in approaching toward# thfKfih of a piece of 
Aeayving, there is a time when fwlw progress of the 
^ work on the machine would be more gppensive than to 
^nish it by hand. This arises from the necessity of 
pkiSitn^ smauer tools towards the finish of the work, to 
fcenetrate into its sharp recesses, and t he necessarily 
gplQW vateat which these cut. away the material; it is 
H^onsequenl iy a matter of commercial speculation, how 
l|far it is desirable to finish on the machine, and when 
■0 deliver it into the hands of the artist, so sb to se- 
Rpure the greatest economy. This depends in a great, 
ngseasure upon the hardness of the material ; — rose- 
Proud, ebony, box, ivory, and statuary marble should 
p>e wrought very nearly to a finish ; but lime, deal, 
-other soft woods should only lw» roughly pointed." 
' ? 'The' arrangements of Mr. Jordan's improved machine, 
the details of which are delineated at figs. 1 2 , 3, on 
Plates XXVII . and XXVIII., may now be described : — 
Fig. I -is a plan. %. 2 a front elevation, fig. 3 a side 
elevation. The same letters of reference are used to 
denote tho dame parts in every drawing— -A BCDisa 
cast-iron frame, terming the bod of the machine ; the 
upper portion of the sides A B and C I) is planed 
perfectly straight, emooth, and parallel, ana thev 
sorwas a railway for the wheels (E, F, G, H) to run 
08* Tueee wheels are mounted between centres, which 
are fixed to the frame IJKL, and are so adjusted 
5i» to insure the steady motion of the frame in a hori- 
zontal plane, at: d in the direction of tho lower rails 
only." ' 0 JP is the floating-table, or chuck, of tho 


zemte* plane, and in the direction of tho lower rails 
only." ^ jfejf O JP is the floating-table, or chuck, of tho 
^ which tho work ana patterns are attached ; 
and it isi furnished with wheels, which roll on the 
upper edges of the frame I J K L, the like precaution 
of nicb adjustment being observed. It will readily be 
seen that this arrangement gives the workman' the 
ppwhr of moving the work about in every possible 
diwfltmw.'in- a horizontal plane. Other details in the 
construction of this part will be bettor understood 
after the whole has been generally described .- 1, 2, 3, 4 
are the support* for the vertical elide and other parts 
connected with the cutting and tracing apparatus ; 

« » bar cast on the slide, 
which has a T groove through its whole length, and to 
. the mandrils (9, 10, 11) are 

clamped at atiyreTuired distances asunder. Motion 
in given to these mandrils by the band (12), which is 
driven by any flr*t mover at aach & rate as to produce 


t^sUde and parts 

varied at pleasure, according to the number of man- 
drils id nee; 15 is a etop-ecrewr, which wgulatesthe 
range of the slide to which it is fixed, to that it cannot 
turn in its bearings. It passes 
the bracket (16), which eerves as a stop to the lockmg- 
nute (17 and 18), and these may be tiled cra any*part 
of the screw, so as to determine the distance through 
which tho slide shall move. In very large maohiaesit 
is requisite to introduce some mechanics arrangement 
for giving the workmen more command over tbe move- 
mentB of the fi oatiug- table ; and I find that ehowh m 
the drawings convenient for the purpose ; but it iB 
obvious that several modifications - 
pinion, or the screw, may be used with nearly thoeame 
effect. The arrangement shown in the drawings con - 
Bists of the steering-wheel (U) -and' its axle; which > 
passes across the centre of the lower roBing-frame, 
and is furnished with a drum of three or four inches 
diameter, about which is coiled the centra pboBtloo of 
the wire line V V, while its ends are fixedtoeereWa 
(W, W), which pass through Bocketsxastoa the dhat- 
in^- table; aud consequently turning the etearing-wheel 
to the right or left will give a corresponding motionto 
the work just inside the steering-wheel; and ora the 
same axis there is a small cogged wheel (X), which 
serves to fix the axle, aud, consequently, to si op t he 
motion from right to left, whenever the maiffint (x^is . 
dropped into its cogs. In some cases, as whtee the 
floating-table and work arc very heavy, it maybe de- 
si ruble to move the table by the steam powi^ 08 
the following manner Z Z is an endless band passing 
over pulleys fixed to the bed of the machine, to mthm. 
a slow motion is communicated from 
a a ; it passes through the jaws of a clamp (5), which 
is so arranged tin to allow both aides of the b»Ad to 
pass freely when the handle of it is la a central posi- 
tion, aud to clamp the frame to the right or lefrportiOn 
of the band when in either of those ppaji 
course the result of this is. that when the left portion 
’<i clamped, motion is given to the work in i^atdirbo* 
tion in which it is travelling, and the opposite direction 
is obtained by reversing the damp; bat the band itself 
always travels in the same direction. Figl 4 Is a front 
, elevation of a part of the machine, with the additions 
requisite for cutting on the round, with a aide elevation 
of the headstocks and turning-plate, &c. Aj v $ : rfpr«- 
aer.t headstocks, which are fixed to the float ing-fabla 
for the purpose of supporting fim wtfrk ^ between 
centres, in order that it may be carved on evOry «fd'« : 
several pairs of these may be fixed on tb^;fab|A^;'iOio#’ 
time, dependent on the number of pieces it m ihtehdad 
to cnt. The mandril of A is provided with a yfh^ifO) . 
having a screw cut in its edge united to the edgeofthe 
screw)/, which, when in use, is placed acroa« Oae «!td 
of tho floating-table in the bearings e, and ia adjusted 
to gear with the wheels of all the front headstocks in 
use; the back headstocks (k) are fixed to the table 
exactly opposite the front ones, and are used ,fmtimp« 
porting the other ends of the pieces of work and pat- 
tern. When the table is thus fitted with ita headstocks 
and work, supported between, centres, *&y 
given to the wheel M, which is the head of itshhlarjge 
screw , will more all the pieces of the work pttgh 
a centro angle, and present another face of ft in tho 
cutters; and if this turning of the screw is eohthi'UAd 
from time to time, and the cutter mmle 
the new portion presented at ©aoli turn, of course tbe 
whole circumferenoe would eventually be carted^ At 
D there is a cogged wheel fixed ora the aohew .if, wiih a 
detent or click for fixing the screw in troy re^htred 
position. For so ire deacriptions of 
work, it is desirable to hav»> the power of tufuing the 
guide-screw at a giveu rate whuo the work is bemg 
out, and this is readily socomplished by the wheels 
M, E, F, Or being shown in gear. Tbh hads« bf the 
wheels E f F work in s^eo^H»k"A>i^'' 
table, and it may be rOmfmsd at pleasure; but when 
in use, a wheel of any number of oog« n»ay twtb the 
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af a eaatrirar 
» for 

*.. .... ■ , ota which reqmre a, 
In order that the cutter and trader 
*0 xCaob eU the parts OPQ u the 
| S it the centre, which works oh the 
v» as shown at SI, in the side eleva- 
centfe is prouded m the other end of 
th work on that of the beck headstock , H 
.or carrier, which fits into a hole in the face- 
pas front headstock , T U u the chuck for the 
pattern , it is furnished with a spill turning in 
H POirfet In the plate, with cogs in its circumference, 
Uset the detent V may fix it in any required post. 
Won, When the work and pattern are mounted in this 
way, the workman can move it to any angle about the 
ndkp B W, and also to any angle about the axes X, Y, 



the chuck. Of course a number of these turning- 
plates may he used at one time, as already explained 
m other ewes ; and when the checks are moved, each 


Of which a number of copies are required. If the 
same subject is to be often repeated, it will be found 
expedient to get a metal cast of the original carving 
for the pattern This is fixed to the floating-table of 
the machine under the trace, as shown at d t f «, 
fifp* 1 and A On each side are fixed pieces of wood 
or Other material of the proper size to carve the sob- 

B out of, as at A t j fr , and the number of these 
ama which can be executed simultaneously is only 
Stt by the relative size of the work ana of the 
machine* In the drawings two only are shown. 
Slaving fixed the tracer m its socket, and adjusted 
the Cutlers (in, **) so that they are over the centre 
fines of the blank pieces,— when the tracer is oier the 
WHnif«l fine of the pattern,— and brought the points 
m three to the same level, the machine is ready to be 
net m motion When the cutters are at full speed, 


Sway ebme snpeifluons part of the material, and 
fjtaa by gradually moving the table about by hand, 
Wfofi 1bCt$mK the tracer constantly floating over the 
jfmtmw of the pattern with the foot, a foe simile of it 
4a immediately produced on as many pieces as may 
hake Haw put down for the purpose Some of the 
kfidineforms of the cutters are shown at figs 6, 7, 8, 
it 10, Plate XXVII The outline of the figures is the 
fqxm of the tracer, and the dotted lines snow that of 
m corresponding cutters Spirals of any pi tch may be 
by using the efaange wheels F, 6, fig 4, Plate 
XXVHI , 5n gear with the band K, the cross motion 
©f the table from right to left being stopped by drop- 
Jfisig the detent Y into the cogs ot the wheel X As 
ifinny ponces of wood or other materials as are in- 
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a large portion of its surface; i 
as much as possible on that face* jka 
* the chucks through the same mmm 
and so on nntil all bat been completed. - 
Faint Invention*, vol, vi. (*ul*rg 
CiXJTA, frot' r*4 (Gr. k«w« 0 % auat),fo Bet,# fi 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord, 

S ecies are chiefly natives of North Awwica, 0. 

e common hickory, is valuable for Its $£mh 
also for its edible seeds, which areoommanl? 
as hickory nuts C olivaformu yields ** flftwwfMpafi 
or elliptical nut, which resembles the walnut fit Savour* 
and u known as the peccan nut, C poroiua yields afi 
edible cut called the hog-nut 
CarYatidbs, Hr e W e-dee* (Gr plural of konmftt, 
a woman of Caryss). in Arch , the tern given to »* 
male figures clothed in long 
flowing robes, that are used j SsBfa 

instead of columns, to sup- 
port an entablature, Ike the sBBIL 

male figures called Atlantes \Vjk 

{See Atlantis.) The use of ifitt 

male and female figures to ^A pSSjBBB h 

support porticos or entabla* //VfM 

tures wa# doubtless. derived S W, 

from the Egyptians, and dates JJ nm V I 
from a very early period, but, f\ Jm 

aooordmg to Vitruvius, they \\ 

received the name they still MjliJ W 
bear to commemorate the 1/1 j hi jffl Hw* 

cowardice and want of^pa- ri ilf vl il 

tnotum shown people wiMpi 

of Ca ryre, a townbrArrania, |U?|| w® 

when Xerxes invaded Greet e it \ : m JW 

For this act they were pun- lUiSnflKi 

lahed by their fellow countrj* LVbSKa t-’.I 

men, who sacked their town, U llwill 

and, after killing all the sX 

males, reduced the women JRriu^jjfA 

to a state of slavery , and aa 
i the figures called Caryatides 
appear supporting a bear- mmtlBU. 
burden like alavra this n*me 

was applied to them io .eep the slavery of the WO*B*n 
of C&rya in remembianoe 
Cabyoc ar Jtur ri o kar (from Gr koruon, ntrt) t 
Hot , a gen of r«u ts belonging to the nat, otd Fmzo* 
lolacea The specks are large trees, natives of tie 
hottest pans of South America C butyromin is much 
esteemed for its timbei, which is used tu shipbuilding 
and fjr other purposes The separated portions of 
the fruit constitute the Souan or fluwwrow cuts Of 
commerce, the kernel of which W* delicious. An 
excellent oil may be extracted from them, 

Cabtophxli ACVA, kai n oJLUlai'-ee-e ($r 
nut , phulton, leaf), in Bot , the Pink or Clovewort 
iam , a nat ord of dicotyledonous plants m the 
sub class Thalamiflor# They are mostly herbaceous 
plants, with stem** swollen at the joinings, and oppo- 
site entire, and exstipulate leaves. The flowers ire 






the> to eoap-ropt, 

flrta of time* genera ata ^fl^ved^ thobeikutiM culti- 
vatodvarietiwoftiie*^^ prak, and carna- 
tion, . .vifn ■;•••'■ A .'.' '■'■■■''■■ 

CxrrorETZtft$:iaiw<>'Jll , ?» lj fa Bot *» ®g en * of 
plants belonging tothe nat. ord. mgrtnofta. The most 
important specie* is C. aromuttcnn, the clove-tree, a 
native of the Moluccas, but now grown also in the Isle 
of Franco, India, and the West Indies, The cloven of 

* .*,4 a.j /i j mi 
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minative properties. The dried unripe fruits are called 
Motfar dcvg*, and are used in China and other coun- 
tries instead of the ordinary doves, to which they are 
•eery inferior, 

Cabtoesis, I ■ai+i-of-tit, in Bot., a superior one- 
eelled, one-seeded indehiscent fruit, with a thin, dry, 
membranous pericarp, completely and inseparably 
united with the seed. The grains or fruits of the 
gratae *, M wheat, barley, rye, and maize, are ex- 
ample*. 

Oabtota. W-re-o'-ftl (Gr.), iu Bot., a gen. of palms, 
natives of the Bast Indies. From the species urcm, 
sugar, or jaggery, is procured, and its juice, when fer- 
mented, forms a kind of today or palm-wine. From j 
the trunks of the old treos a kind of sago is obtained, i 
«nd tllis is much used as food in Assam. 

Casa, kai’-sa (Lat., a hat or cottage), was used in the 
Middle Ages for a convent or church : thus Bede (tails 
Whitchurch Candida casa . 

Cascade, le&t-kaid' (Fr.), denotes properly a water- 
fall, ih which the water does not, as in the cataract, 
fall uninterruptedly from a great height, but in which it 
is broken at several parts during itepll, or it is a water- 
fall less than a cataract. It is generally applied to 
those artificial waterfalls that are met with in pleasure* 
grounds and public parks. 

Cask, kni*e (Lat. cawn, from cado, I fall), in Gram., 
i? that modification which is effected on a noun to 
denote its relation to the rest of the sentence. This is 
commonly denoted by changes in the termination of 
the noun, The number of cases in the declension of 
nouns vatic* much in different languages. In Sanscrit 
there are eight cases ; in Latin six ; in Greek live. In 
English there are only three cases, — the nominative, 
possessive, and objective, — the last occurring only in 
pronouns. All the other relations of nouns are ex- 
pressed by preposition*. 

Case, ACWOSr OK the, was a form of personal action 
called trespass on the case, for redress of wrongs and 
injuries dene without force ; as, for not performing a 
promise made by the defendant to the plaintiff, or lor 
speaking words by which the plaintiff was defamed, or 
for Other misdemeanour or deoeit. Before the act was 
passed which, rendered it unnecessary to describe the 
nature of the action in the writ, it was imperative that 
the declaration should be framed to comply with Buch 
description, and many nice distinctions were drawn in 
cases tanging between this form of action and that of 
trespass met armii (by force actual or ooustructive) . Ex- 


observation will apply to the other five forms of per- 
sonal actions, except that of repZerin, which is one of 
very limited application, and different in its general 
character, and will be treated of in its proper place, 
0*«a* ¥ttZK«S* # s, a large flat oblong irame, generally 
about thirty-four inches long, fifteen inches broad, and i 
an ittch and a qnarter deep. It is used by printers as 
» receptacle for types, and is divided into numerous 
compartments, each of which contains a number of 
typea of the same kind, A pair of cases, as generally ] 
need In England, consists of «a upper and a lower 
ciwe, which are plaeed aslope. The upper case is 
divided into ninety-eight ** boxes,” which contain the 
large a«d Shudl ehnitals, the ftgurea and reference- 
mark*, and some other letters not frequently used. 
The lower case has fifoy*three “boxes/' which coa-i 
tain the smaller letters, spaces, points, The 
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^ ufyunfom size, and the letters are plact 
befecal order, ta ^fiOmpata^wtow^eS 
makes tt immaterial to the eompomforwh^ 
nearest. But in the* lower dmiee- 
of the boxes depend upon the letter costaioedf . 
letters Which occur moat frequently to eompffllitiohft#. 
placed in the largest boxes, and to fibe 
position to suit the compositor. Asti 
more frequently in English eo 
: letter, the box containing it is placed m 
the case, and is larger than any of.tb^ 
type, or u letter,’* contained in a cash, 
to till three pageB of this work, eqmdto g^ 
types of this small-sized letter. - S 

Case-h abdbsin g, hard' - en - ing (Ang.-Sax r ), the • : 
process by which a surface ot ■ 

steel is given to iron goods, suoh as grates, fenders, 
firearms, gun-locks, keys, tools, ' 4us^ - ; 
any article which has been so tres^hd;'::W' ':Mrk ; * 
durable than it otherwise would bc, and suffioietttly 
hard to resist the action of a common file. , Tfc also 
makes it capable of receiving a high degree of polish. 
When any piece of ironware is to be oata^h^demsd|,;it 
is first made red-hot in a close case, surrounded with 
charcoal, or the burnt hoofs, skin, or ^ . 

animal, mixed with salt and sometimes vinegar* Jk » 
kept in this state for a greater or less ■ iti|bd^.Wk^cnr$^ 
to the size of the article or the thickness off the steel 
coating required. It is then taken out and (toofodita 
water or oil, and afterwards polished. -v Somwllmsa 
yellow prussiate of potash is used, which is applied to 
the iron when it is red-hot; after which it u heated 
again, and then cooled and polished. 

Case-shot, or Cawisteb, kaite ' shot , « nutttberof 
musket-balls inclosed in a metal case or cylinder, which 
bursts immediately after leaving the muzzle Uf Jfcfe&.v 

S uu, and the bullets radiate outwards, or scatter majft 
irections, like the pellets in a charge of shot fired 
from a fowling-piece. It is very destructive 40 ft bpdy 
of men at 260 or 300 yards’ distance. Case-shot §j*w 
made to suit guns of different calibre. Those 
used in the present day are called ** Shrapnel ftlkudLs,— 
as they were invented by an officer of the came Of 
Shrapnel. The case is spherical in form, a shot 
or shell, and is filled with bullet* and powder, tfc ex- 
plodes by means of a fuse, which ignites when the 
shell is fired, and is so regelated that the due may 
burst just before reaching the body of men against 
which itia directed. 

Cassinb, kai-teen' (Lat. caseut, cheese), is the nitro- 
genous principle of milk, which fonns a large’ portion 
of the curd. Caseine, in the soluble form, appears in 
be preserved in solution by a small quantity of alkali 
contained in the milk. In the coagulated fbrm it to 
readily obtained by adding dilute sulphuric add to tim 
milk, which precipitates m the form of A burdv Tim 
curd is well washed and dissolved in carbonate of soda, 
and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, to let the 
oil rise to the surface. This is skimmed off and the 
casein o precipitated by an aeid. The process is re- 
peated a second time, and the coagulum digested with 
alcohol and ether, and dried. With all theta preeah- 
tions the caseine atiU contains some saline matter, 
which cannot be removed. It is also obtained by 
coagulating the milk with hydrochloric add. The omta 
is washed with dilute . hydrochloric acid, ana finally 
with pure water ; a glutinous mass ia obtained, which 
is slowly dissolved by digestion at li0°, with ft large 
quantity of water. The solution is ffiturod; ooa^aM 
with carbonate of ammonia, the ooOguliim .washed 
with water, ether, and alcohol, and flprily dried- 
Coagulated caseine is readily dissolved by the dkdjes 
and alkaline carbonates. Caseine alta unites With 
earthy carbonates, and forms insolubto compounds. 

A very tenacious lute is made by mixing poov^pf*®*® 
with slaked lime. The most reraarlmble /oritt 
ulation is that produced by the action df the 
from the mucous membrane of the stomach. *«■ s 
substance is oalled rennet, and eoMi^e Oftbe » 
membrane of the fourth stomach of me eajt, e s«wp 
and dried. When a solution of rennet m 
milk, a dense coagulum is formed; 
behind, as a thin, dear, etraw*colnnta« liqtud. fflm 
Q 3 '■ ' 



action of rennet in this instance remains unexplained. 
Caseins has not been fornd anywhere but in milk. 
The Quantity varies according to the period of lscta- 
fritm at which the milk ia examined, its amount also 
varies With different animals, as will be seen from the 
following table : — ' 

Human female ......... 31 to 35 parts in 1,000. 

Oow „ ......... 30 to 41 „ 

3>og ,, ......... 80 to 146 

Am „ ......... 19 to 33 „ 

ClSHUUATH, kais'-mait (Fr.), in Mil., the term up- 1 
plied to a vaulted shell-proof chamber constructed 
XU any work of defence, with embrasures, from; 
which a fire can be kept up on the enemy, the 
ariallozTincn employed being protected froth the 
enemy’s shot and shell. In some fortresses, case- 
mated batteries are raised in tiers, one above another. 
Casemates were at first merely loopboled galleries, 
built in the face of any work, from which h fire of mus- 
ketry could he directed, to prevent the enemy from 
effecting a lodgment in the ditch in front ; but in the 
present day they consist of vaulted chambers made of| 
solid masonry, and as lofty as possible, every cure being : 
taken to promote ventilation and carry off the smoke, ! 
which, with the deafening reverberation of the roar of 
the guns, causes no little inconvenience to the officers 
and men employed therein. Sometimes they are made 
open towards the rear, or with large massive doors, 
that can be opened or closed at pleasure. There is 
generally a hole above each embrasure and a chimney 
rn the top of the vault, which aids in carrying off the 
smoke when firing is going on. Casemates are also 
used for the reception of troops and stores during a 
siege, or as hospitals. For these purposes they must 
be at least sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and the same 
in height. Care should also be taken to keep them 
dry by covering the masonry, forming the vaulted roof 
with cement, and making drains to carry off the rain 
that may fall on the earth and turf above the roof. 

Casement, kais'-vnent (Ital. casamento ) , a window 
which opens on hinges fixed to the side? of the window- 
frame. Casement windows are common in old houses, 
the frames which support the glazing, which is sec in 
grooved bauds of lead, being made of iron. They are , 
much used in the domestic Gothic architecture, but 
are more liable to admit draughts than the Bash win- 1 
dows, and however pretty their appearance may be j 
from without, they are inconvenient within, as the 
heavy wooden frames and transoms of the entire win- 
dow Berve to keep out the light and hide the view. 
The name is also given to a broad and deep circular 
moulding in Gothic architecture, which is Hometimcs I 
enriqhed with rosettes placed ivt intervals, or foliage. 

Cauxoto Oxide. (See LBi?cr»ris.) 

Cabs, foUh, in Com., signifies ready money, bills, 
drafts, bonds, and all readily negotiable paper. ' 

Cash Account, in Book-keeping, is an account to 
which nothing is carried but cash on the one hand, and 
from which all the cash payments of the concern are 
drawn on the other. The balance is called the cath in 
hand. When the balance is in favour of the credit j 
side, the account is said to be in cash ; when in favour 
of the debit aide, avt of ca*h. 

Cashew Hut. (See Anaoardium.) 

Cashier, kaak-eer 1 (Fr. cctigger ) , the cash-keeper; | 
ono who is charged with the duties of paying and 
receiving the debts of a house of business or a society. 
The cashier in many cases is called the treasurer. 
OaahiotB of the Bank arc those officers who sign notes, 
and examine them when returned for payment. 

XJaSHIBBIPtg, k&xh-r.er’-ing (Fr. cat ter, to break).-- 
When an officer of the army or naw is diamissed her 
Majesty’s service, in consequence of scandalous and 
infamous conduct, he ia said to bo cashiered, it, is 
dismissal attended with deep and indelible diwgraee, 
and the offender is disqualified from ever re-entering 
the service from which ho is thus ignominiously oi- 
jmu©d. 

Casino, M-^-no (Ital., a little house, dim. of cam, 
a house), is a oltib-honse or place for social meetings . 
It is derived from the Italian, and was first applied to 
those tnasll pleasure retreatswvhick noblemen in Italy 
usually have at Some distance from their palaces to 
which they oooaeioually retire and enjoy themselves. 


Afterwards, the middle classes united iu societies. And 
fiirmed similar casinos or club-houses, for social enjoy- 
ment. The term is also applied to & building annexed 
to or near a theatre, where musical or dancing scir&s 
are held, and where there are also conversation and 
billiard-roomB, refreshment^rooros, and suehdikev Oa- 
sinos are now common in France, Germany, and other 
parts of the continent, and have also been introduced 
into England. 

Casket, faM-kct (Fr. easts), a small box or cheat for 
holding jewels or other small articles of value. Tho 
term is also applied by seamen to a small rope fastened 
to little rings upon the yards; it is used in order tb 
fasten t he sail to t he yard when it is to be furled. 

Casque, hUk (Fr. cinque; Lat, caion#, abehnet), a 
term synonymous with helmet (gee Hremet), applied 
to a defensive covering for the head, made of plates of 
steel or iron, and surmounted with a plume. It seems, 
from the derivation, to imply more particularly a 
helmet similar to those worn by the Greeks and 
Romans, which covered the head only, and left the face 
and neck exposed. 

Cassation, Court or (Fr. conation, from caawr, to 
annul, quash), is the highest judicial tribunal of France, 
so called from its having the power to annul the deci- 
sions of any of the other tribunals. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a court of appeal, because it does not go into 
the merits of the cases on which judgment has been 
given, but only takes up the legal bearings of the case, 
as to whether the due forms of procedure have been 
observed, and the judgment bo in strict accordance 
with law'. When u* judgment is quashed, the cose is 
remitted back to the tribunal appealed from to give a 
new decision. It is a court of appeal in criminal as well 
as in civil eases. It consists or forty -eight members, 
who are appointed by the sovereign, but who hold 
office for life. It is divided into three sections, 

1. Section deg Jtequftce, which decides on the admissi- 
bility of the petitiih* or appeals; 2. Section da Cana - 
tion civile t which decides upon appeals in civil cases ; 
and 3. Section de Cognation criwindte, which decides 
upon appeals in criminal matters. The court has a 
president, and there are presidents also of each of the 
three sections ; but the minister of justice, as keeper 
of the seals, has the rigbt^pf presiding in cases where 
it sits on appeals from the court iinpAriate*. Cases of 
peculiar difficulty may bo iudged of by the three sec- 
tions united ; anil t he whole court, when presided over 
by the minister of justice, possesses powers not spe- 
cially provided fov by law ; as in censuring or suspend- 
ing judges, &a. This court owes its origin to the revo- 
lution of 1789, and it has been of great benefit to. 
France, maintaining a unity in the legislation, and 
protecting the people from arbitrary proceedings or 
misjudgments in the other courts. In all the changes 
of government and administration, this court has 
always preserved a high character for strict impar- 
tiality. 

Cassava. (See Manihot.) 

Cassia, kosh'-c-a {from Arab, haha, to tear iff, the 
bark being stripped from the tree), in Bot., a ten. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lerjuminoms, sUO-ord. 
Cagulpiniea. The leaflets of several spedes furnish 


Ccesalpiniecc. fbe leaflets of several h pedes furnish 
the important drug senna. Borne uncertainty prevails 
as to tne species yielding some of the commercial varies 
ties. That kind commonly known as Alexandrian senna 
is generally supposed to be derived fro m G. qfflcinaU*, 
var. htnccoki/a f and C. ohorata. This is the kind most 
esteemed in Britain; but it i® frequently adulterated 
with the leaves of other plants. The common Bast- 
Indian, Mecca, or Bombay senna, is supposed by 
Hoyle to be the produce of C. var. 

folia; Tin novel) y senna, a very flno kind, isiVirBisbed 
by C. oJftciualU, var. elonqata. The .above three' 
varieties are thoao generally used in this d<nnittrf f 
and are officinal in our plmnnacoptidas. Other com- 
mercial varieties ore, Tripoli senna, from C. edftie- 
pica; Aleppo senna, from C. obovataj and American 
senna, from C. mariUmdica* Another drag, , OsHed 
cassia pulp, or purging cassia, is obtained from a epe- 
cieH of this gen. ; namely. G.JUttite. The palp is con# 
tamed in the pods, f t is of a reddish-mack colour, 
with a sweetish taste, and possesses laxative and pur- 
gative properties. The pods of O. btttsilima are used 
m veterinary medicine under the name of horse-cassia. 





Oalwl»4bark ~f Cast© 


The bark of C. wrtcMa is employed for tanning, 
and Ike fiowera are said to be used for dyeing yellow. 
Tho seeds of C. Ab*w, under the names of Cmchou 
and Gieaiatan, are used in Egypt as a remedy in 
ophthalmia* , w • . ' ■ 

CASSiA-»ARic,amlCABsrA-iJuns. (See Cinnamomum.) 

i*. A mat mntn , Mst-ee-o-pe'-e-d, in Astron. ,a constellation 
in the northern hemisphere, midway between the con- 
stellations Auriga and Cygnus. It is not far from the 
north pole, and may be distinguished by five stars dis- 
jiosed somewhat in the form of the letter M. It con- 
tains only one star above the third magnitude, and that 
is not so brilliant as stars of the second. It ia figured 
on the celestial globe as a female figure sitting in a 
chair -with its feet towards the pole. The name is said 
ip be derived from Cassiopeia* the mother of Andro- 
meda, who was made a constellation and placed in this 
position for having boasted that she was prettier than 
the daughters of Kerens. Tycho Brahe observed a 
etar of great brilliancy in this constellation in 1572, 
which disappeared in 1574. It is said to have appeared 
therein 945 and 1234, but this is doubtful: yet if this 
were the case. Sir John Herschel considers that it may 
reappear in 1872. 

Cassock, hU'-aoIe (Fr. casaque), a hind of surtout 
or long upper garment, now usually worn only by the 
clergy, but formerly by all classes. As worn by the 
English clergy it ia black, with a single upright collar; 
but on certain state occasions bishops sometimes wear 
purple cassocks. In the Church of Home they vary in 
colour with the dignity of the wearer; those of the 
priests being black, bishops purple, cardinals scarlet, 
and popes white. 

Cassowart, kde'^o-toa-re (Casuarius) , a gen. of large 
fund powerful birds closely allied to the Ostrich. It is 
an inhabitant of Java and the adjacent Indian archi- 
pelago, and is generally called t he holme ted cassowary, 
on account of an osseous crest or horny helmet which 
surmonnts its head . The skin of th| head and the upper 
part of the neck are without feathers, and of an intense 
blue and deep red colour. There are also two pendent 
wattles, partly rod and partly blue, on the front of the 
seek. On the breast is a bare place, on which the 
bird rests when lying on the ground. In height it is 
lose than the ostrich, standing little more than five 



CASSOWAttY. 


feet when erect. It is, however, robustly built, and 
very strong. From the appearance of its eyes and the 
form of its head, the cassowary might be supposed to 
1>e of ft fieroe and threatening nature. This ih not the 
case, os it is rather timorous and shy than otherwise. 
When attacked, it defends itself by kicking backwards 
with its feet, and striking with its short and otherwise 
Useless wings. All the. feathers of the cassowary are 
Of the same kind, and of the same colour; they arc 
©illy designed for covering. Its whole plumage is very 
poorly supplied with feathers, aud, at a short distance, 
it presents the appearance of a rough coat of coarse 
blur. It feeds upon eggs, fruit, ©md succulent herbage. 
The eggs of the cassowary axe greenish in colour, and 
have a much thinner shell than those of the ostrich. 
This peculiar bird, which is the largest known ex- 


cept the ostrich, is becoming very rare in its dative 
regions j but there are specimens to be seen in most of 
the menageries of Europe, 

Ca&stthacbjb, k&* ( ~*e-thm f ~»c»e,in Bot., the Dodder- 
Laurel family, a small nat, ord. of plants separated 
from the Laurwca by Lindley. There is onJyonejgwn. 
—Castytha, which includes nine species, natives of 
tropical regions, and distinguished from the species Of 
Lauracea by their parasitical habit, by their scaly 
modified leaves* and by the fruit being inclosed in a 
succulent calyx. Their uses are unknown. 

Cast, least (Dan. kaster) .—The term cast isgenemBy 
employed to denote a statue, bust, or the resemblance 
of any thing that may be formed by pouring faster of 
Paris in a liquid stale into a suitable mould. It is also 
applied to articles of cast-iron and other metals. Im- 
pressions or casts are taken from the human face by 
inserting paper funnels into the nostrils, and then 
pouring liquid plaster of PuriB over the face, which 
has beeu previously greased, to prevent the adherence 
of the material employed. It rtfpidly hardens and 
becomes fit for removal. The cast thus taken forms a 
mould from which casts of the face may he procured. 
Tho prooess is useful in multiplying copies of works of 
art executed in marble, architectural details, Ac. J» 
angling, the line with the collar and hies attached is 
called a cast ; and we commonly use the expressions 
“ cast in tho eye,** “cast of countenance/' and * i cost 
of hawks,” in hawking, when a number are let loose at 
ouch. 

Castanea, 7ca*-tai'-ne-£, in Hot., a gen, of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Corgl-acect. The species are 
familiarly known aa cheBt nut -trees. O. vulgaris or 
vcsca is the Spanish chestnut, which is much cultivated 
for timber, aud for its edible nuts, which form a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the poor in the south of 
Europe. C. americana , a native of the Northern States 
of America, produces a much smaller, but very sweet 
nut. The chestnuts eaten in Britain are chiefly im- 
ported from Spain. 

Castanets (Sp. castanet a, or castafraela, probably 
from cast ana , a chestnut), a small musical instrument 
of percussion, much used by the Spaniards and Moo®# 
in their dances. It consist s of two small round pieoes of 
hard dried wood, or of ivorv, hollowed out in the centre, 
and placed together, with tfle concavities inwards, and 
fasten ed to the thumbs . The fingers being rapidly struck 
upon them, a tremulous sound is produced, which 
marks the measure of the dance. The use of this 
instrument was probably brought by the Moore from 
the East into Spain. It ia now frequently used in 
ballets and operas. The crotal-on of the ancients was 


a similar instrument. 

Caste, kart (Port, casta, a breed), in general, ie 
applied to the several classes or orders into which 
communities are sometimes divided, with hereditary 
burdens or privileges; more particularly it is applied 
to that division into classes which prevails in India. 
The Portuguese, who were the firBt of European na- 
tions to establish themselves iu Xudia, found there a 
very strict distinction maintained between the different 
classes of society, to which they applied the term casta. 
Hence the term has also come to he applied to such 
social distinctions among other nations as are made 
to depend upon birth or fortune. The distinction of 
castes has existed in society from the very earliest 
times. In Egypt, Assyria, ancient Persia, and oyer 
almost the whole of Asia, it rises beyond the period 
of history. In Egypt the division into castee existed 
as early as the time of the Pharaohs, the principal of 
these being the priests, soldiers, husbandmen, water- 
men, and herdsmen. In Persia, even^ before the tune 
of Zoroaster, the people wore divided into four castes $ 
viz., priests or magi, soldiers, husbandmen, and trades- 
men. It is highly probable that these divisions were 
originally founded upon differences of descent, ana 
that the separate castes were at first separate rwjes or 
people. Among the Iliudoos society is divided into 
four castes:— 1. Tho Brahmins, or priests j 3. the 
Cahatrya, or military class; 3, the \«sya, or mer- 
cantile ; and 4. the Sudra, or servile class. The Bran- 

from the mouth of Brabtoa, and to them is a^igne ‘ 
the duties of reading and teaching the vedfl^ol saeri- 
firing, and assisting others to sacrifice. lh» moss 
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exalted of men, oven kings themselves, are infinitely 
inferior to the meanest of Brahmins. The least dis- 
respect shown to one of the sacred order is the most 
atrocious of crimes* Neither the body nor property 
of a Brahmin can be touched, even though guilty of 
the worst of crimes. Mi What men desirous of life would 
injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually subsist ?” The Cshetryas, or military caste, 
sprang from the arm of Brahma, and, though looked 
down Upon by the Brahmins, they are looked up to 
by the other castes with a veneration only inferior to 
that^baid to the Brahmins. It is said that the saoer- 
doW order cannot do without the military, nor the 
military without the sacerdotal, the prosperity of the 
one depending upon the other. It 19 the duty of the 
Oshatrya to defend the people, to giveakn9, t o sacrifice, 
to read the Veda, and to shun the allurements of 
sensuol gTatification. The Taisya, the agriculturnl or 
mercantile class, sprang from the thigh of Brahma, 
and their duty is to keep cattle, to cultivate land, 
carry on trade, lend money at interest, sacrifice, be- 
stow gifts, and read the Veda. The Sudra, or Bcrvile 
class, proceeded from the foot of Brahma ; and a chief 
part or thoir duty is to serve the other castes. The 
most abject and grovelling submission is imposed upon 
them as a religious duty, and enforced by the most 
cruel punishments. No Sudra must amass wealth , and 
a Brahmin may seize, without hesitation, the property 
of his slave. Neither are they allowed to read mjy of 
the sacred books, nor to be instructed in the principles 
of religion* Besides these four castes, there exi*t in 
India a large class of persons called Pariahs or Chan- 
dalas, who are regarded as the outcasts of society, 
ejects of contempt and disgust, with whom no one of 
caste can hold any intercourse. The loss of caste h 
one of the most serious calamities that can befall a 
Hindoo. This, however, results not from immoralities, 
for the most abandoned Brahmin retains his rank, 
notwithstanding his crimes ; but he will entirely forfeit 
it, and lose all countenance in society, by touching 
impure food, or some such petty delinquency. Mix- 
ture of castes, though not absolutely forbidden, involves 
disadvantages upon the offspring. The different castes 
have become so much intermixed, that the pure races 
can scarcely be said to exist in the present day, except 
among the Brahmins ; and, from the state of society, 
distinct employments can now no longer be maintained. 
A Brahmin who cannot find employment in his own 
him may descend to the exercise of military duties, 
or tallage, or traffic. A Cshatry a and a V aisya may also 
hftxe recourse to inferior employments without loss 
of caste. Tho Indian armies are now not confined to 
one, but axe recruited from all castes of the commu- 
nity. From the intermixture of the races, innume- 
rable mixed tribes have sprung up, who form castes 
among themselves. 

Castellan, kfa-teV-lan (Let. caflellanus) , the go- 
vernor of a castle or tho constable of a fortified 
house. It waa also the name of a dignity or office ir. 
Poland, the castellans constituting a kind of lieute- 
nants of provinces, and commanding a part of a pala- 
tinate under the palatine. They also formed a lower 
class of senators of the kingdom, and sat on iow seats 
behind the palatines or great senators. 

0astxlt*ation, lcia-tel-lai'-thun (Lafc, catfellatic ), in 
the Middle Ages, denoted tho building of a castle, or 
the fortifying of a house to render it a castle, which, 
by the ancient laws of England, required the king's 
authority. 

CxstiGATrOW, IcHi-te-qai’-shun (Lnt, cantigatio), de- 
notes punishment, correction, or discipline. Among 
the Homans, catligatio was applied to a military punish- 
meut inflicted on offenders by beating with u wand or 

ClA&mrG, Jcfal'AnQt a term applied to the process 
of pouring a metal or some other substance, in a fluid 
or semi-fluid state, into a mould, which is made in 
various '’ways, and of substances best suited for the 
material which is to he poured into it. The fluidity of 
the substance may be produced by heat, or some other 
agent; hut the east always solidifies in the mould. 
The process is applied to the manufacture of articles 
in iron, bronze, bell-metal, lefcd, steel, copper, porce- 
Join, pl©«ter, and cement of various kinds. The method 
of casting cannons in iron and bronze will he found 
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elsewhere. (S&t Cahnojt.) The process adopted in 
casting statueB in plaster, and making ornamental pot* 
tery and busts in Parian wore, differs materially front 
that which is used in forming metal costings. Each 

E rooesa will be found described in the notice of that 
ranch of art to which it respectively belongs. (#?* 
PORCELAIN, POTTERY, SCULPTURE.) Th© process C>f 
forming or founding iron castings of great size, and 
bells and statues in bell-metal and bronze, will be found 
described under the head of Fotjnxumg. 

Casting- Vote, is the vote which is given by the 
president or chairman of ft meeting when the vote© 
ou each side are exactly equal ; and thus the point 
at issue is decided by the casting vote. Sometime© 
the chairman has a caBting vote in addition to 
his vote os an ordinary member ; at other times, he 
has only a casting vote. The speaker of the House 
of Commons has only a casting vote, and when, a© ha* 
sometimes happened, it is necessary to give it* -it is 
generally on that side which will admit of the question 
being reconsidered. 

Castle, kiut'-l (Lat. eattdlum, a fort or small camp], 
the name formerly given to a strongly-fortified build- 
ing inclosed by walls, and intended for a place of resi- 
dence, calculated to afford protection against th© 
attack of an enemy. The buildings to which this tern 
is applied were chiefly the residences of the noble© 
duriug the M iddle Ages, and were erected in the reign© 
of the Norman and Plants genet kings while the feudal 
system existed in this country. Castles are said to 
have been built in many parts of England by the Saxon© 
and Danes, but they were not of the strength and size 
of the Norman castles. The Homan© erected ninny 
strongly-fortified camps in various parts of the country, 
called caxtella , which were garrisoned by small bodies 
of 'troops. These were afrerwards used as works of 
defence by the Saxons, and turned into castles bv the 
Normans by the addition of the massive keep and ber- 
bacan, with towers here and thorp at the angles of tho 
outworks ; but with the introduction of the feudal 
syBtcm by William the Conqueror, that monarch and 
bis followers, among whom tho country was parcelled . 
out, commenced tho building of the castles whoso 
picturesque remains give additional interest to many 
a beautiful bit. of English scenery, and are intimately 
associated with historical events and legendary lore. 
The erection of these baronial fortresses was effectively 
continued in tho succeeding reigns, no less than 1,115 
having been built in tho troublous times that marked 
the retgn of Stephen. The great strength of the castle, 
and it© capability of resistance to the iraperfeot artillery 
of the dav, consisting of tho trebuchet, balista, man- 
gone), aud ott er machines, from which stones, darts, 
and fireballs were hurled at and within the walls, ren- 
dered the barons insolent ond oppressive, a© they could 
not only defy the forces which a neighbouring baron 
might lead against them, but even those of the king 
himself. The unfortunate Saxons and people who 
were held in thraldom, passing with the land itself 
from ono master to another, were obliged to labour 
at the will of the baron who owned tho district, iq the 
erection of those strongholds, which afterward* be- 
came the scene of many a deed of violence aDd wrong; 
and, indeed, the insolence and lawless conduct of tne 
barons attained such a height, that, in the reign cf 
Henry II., no ono was permitted to erect a castle 
without the permission of the crown; and this was 
seldom granted without sufficient cause, for the castle© 
had become the retreats of ruffians who menaced th* 
life and property of all around them whenever an Op- 
portunity offered itself. The baronial castle, however* 
often formed a nucleus for a town, and many a pros- 
perous and thriving English town and city can trace it© 
rise from tho few mean dwellings that a noble's re- 
tainers erected around and close to the castle of their 
feudal superior for the purpose of mutual security and 
defence. The principal parts of the Nonhan castle 
were tho keep or donjon, the courtyard or bailey, as it 
was sometimes called (see Bailet), the walls that sur- 
rounded the court, the barbacan or gatehouse (#«© 
Barbaoaw), and the ditch or moat. Sometimes an 
inner court was made within the outer one, immediately 
round the keep, also surrounded with walls, which 
served as a second line of defence when the enemy had 
taken the barbacan and occupied the outer court. Out- 
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buildings war© also added to serve as a chapel, stables, 
and lodgings for soldiers, with a mound between the 
barbacan and keep, from which it is supposed that the 
baron dispensed justice to bis retainers. The keep was 
usually a square tower of enormous strength j the walls 
were from twelve to twenty feet in thickness at the base, 

mounted by^battlementB. A narrow wSndin^i staircase, 
generally in one of the angles or a projecting turret, 
gate access to the first floor, where the entrance to the 
interior of the castle was situated. The chambers were 
smalt, and insufficiently lighted by narrow windows set in 
deep embrasures. The wails also contained am all cb am* 
hers and galleries here and there, and staircases giving 
access to the battlements. These passages were loop- 
holed, to admit the light, and for purposes of espial and 
defence. The keep was generally buttressed, and bad 
circular towers or bastions at the angles, one of which 
rose above the rest, to afford a lookout-post for the 
warder or sentinel on guard. A good example of the 
old Norman keep will be found in Norwich Castle, and 
those of Rochester, Conieborough, and Newcastle. 
Sometimes the keep was built in an angle of the outer 
wall, sometimes entirely within it; and it was often 
erected on an artificial mound, like the Dane John at 
Canterbury, which probably derives its name from 
having been at some time or other surmounted by a 
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keefi or donjon. It was divided into four stories, of 
which the basement was set apart for stores, &e. ; and 
below the basement was generally a dungeon for pri- 
soners. The first floor served the purpose of a com- 
mon hall, with small withdrawing-rooms or private 
chambers attached. The second and third floors were 
divided into apartments for the owner of the castle and 
his family, and sleeping-ch ambers for his guests and 
domestics. The arrangement of castles that were bu lit 
at a later period, such as Windsor Oastle, Kenilworth , 
and others, was more complicated, and the buildings 
covered a greater area. Jousts and martini exercises 
wore carried on in the court-yard, the walls of which 
WOT© strengthened with towers and bastions, furnished 
with battlements, loopholes, and machicolations. The 
barbocan formed a fortified entrance to the court-yard, 
with a portcullis and necessary defences. From this 
the drawbridge, which afforded the means of passage 
over the surrounding moat, was raised and lowered. 
The Scottish fortalioes and neel-honses, particularly 
those on the border, were notuf the size aod strength 
of the English castles. They consisted chiefly of n 
square tower with battlements and bartizans (see 
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BasmtAir ) : it was surrounded by a moat whenever & 
was possible to do so, and every advantage was taken 
of its natural position to secure it from attack or our* 
prise. lathe accompanying illustration depicting t» 
Noman castle, and copied from Grose's “ Military 
Antiquities,’* there arc shown : — b, the chapel; c, the 
stable ? d, the inner bailey ; e, the outer bailey $ jf» the 
barbacan; c, the mount; 7», the lodgings of the soldiers* 
— Kef, English Cuclopmdia — Arts and Sciences ; Brit- 
ton's Architectural Antiquities ; Bayley'a Ancient Castles 
of England and Wales. 

Castor, the Beaver. (See B bates.) 

Castor Oil. (See Uicinus.) • 

Casuauihace^, kiin-u-ur-in-ai'-se-e, in Bot., the Beef- 
wood farm, a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
sub-class Monocldamydece . There is but on© genus ^ 
Caeuarina , which includes about thirty-two species, 
principally natives of Australia. They are very peculiar 
trees, with Blender, wiry, drooping, jointed branches, 
which have no evident leaves. The name Beefwooa 
was* suggested by the colour of the timber resembling 
that of raw beef. The wood is also known under tbo 
names of Botany-bay Oak, Forest Oak, He Oak, and 
She Oak. It is imported in considerable quantities, 
and is used in this country for inlaying ana marque* 
terie. 

Casuistry, hls'-tide-fre (Ital. Span, easuisla; Fr, 
casuists ; from Lat. casus, a case)* is that branch of 
ethical science which professes to deal with eases of 
conscience. It lays down rules or canons directing us 
bow to act in all matters of moral doubt; whether and 
how far an obligation is binding upon us, or may bu 
relaxed or dissolved, on account of concomitant cir- 
cumstances. Its rules are drawn from revelation, 
reasou, the canon law, authority of the fathers, &C. 
This science has been chiefly cultivated by the Roman 
Catholics, and was much studied in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, especially by the Jesuits, being admirably 
calculated to advance the policy of that order. The 
confessor, who was able to lay down exact rules of 
conduct, and to decide which was the greater of two 
sins, obtained a great power over his penitent. Indeed* 
the science has been said to have had its origin ** in 
the distinction betw een mortal and venial sin/’ and has 
not inaptly been termed “the art of quibbling with 
God/* This science, however, has been cultivated in 
the Protestant as well as the Roman Catholic church, 
and there was, until recently, e professor of casuistry 
in the Cambridge university. — Eef. Mayer's Bibliotheca 
of Casuists, where they are arranged under the three 
heads of Lutheran, Calvinist, and Roman. 

Casus IIklli, kai'-sue bel'-li (Lat., the cause of war), 
is the reason assigned by one nation for going to war 
with another. 

Cat, hit (Fells). — It is not a little singular that the 
origin of the most important member of this family* 
the domestic cat (Felts domes ficus) t should be involved 
in such obscurity. By the older naturalists it was 
supposed that it might be considered to be descended 
from the wild cat (Felts cat us- feme). Modem science 
has upset this theory by bringing a tremendous array 
of argument, and 'battering at its most vulnerable 
parts. In its place another theory has been substi- 
tuted, and accepted generally by naturalists. It is 
well known that the ancient Egyptians possessed a 
domestic animal, which, judging from representations 
of it on the monuments of Thebes and elsewhere,. bore 
a resemblance to our domestic cat. Moreover, in the 
British Museum there is a copy of an Egyptian paint- 
ing, which is supposed to represent the cat ot that 
country catching birds ; and it iB conjectured that it 
was trained for that purpose. Tliis same animal has 
been referred to as being not unlikely the progenitor 
of the dotneatio cat ; and the probability of this theory 
has been augmented by the discovery of a species 
(Felis maniculata ) by Itiippel in Nubia. This animal 
is said to be about the size of the domestic cat, and 
oue-third smaller than the wild cat. Riippel gave hi* 
opinion that it must be a descendant of the domestic 
cat of the Egyptians, and that, at some remote period, 
it was transferred to the Europeans by the eantempCN 
rary Egyptians. This opinion has been adopted by 
many eminent zoologists, amongst whom may be map* 
tioned Teraminck, and mr William Jardine in OUr.PWI 
country; tho latter, in particular, has some vwyingb* 






nious remarks theiwupon, Vlricfo may help considerably 
to elucidate the difficulty connected with the origin of 
JP^Usdomeiticus. There does, indeed, aeemmueh in favour 
of Bfippers theory ; only, *n the other hand, we have 
naturalists of equally heavy calibre dissenting from it. 
An authority whose opinion cannot be too highly esti- 
mated in &U that relates to natural history thus alludes 
to Felis tnaniculata : — “This Species, to which the high 
authority of Riippel has assigned the origin of oar 
house-cat, Is «tiU further removed from it in essential 
zoological character than even the British wild cat, to 
urhi^i it has been previously so generally referred; 
and that, as in the case of so many of our domesticated 
animals, we have yet to seek for the truo original of 
this useful, gentle, and elegant animal.” — (Bell, History 
qf British Quadrupeds,) Dallas also makes a similar 
Statement in his “Animal Kingdom.” Mr. Bell not 
only denies the correctness of Ruppel’s theory, 
hut deals a deftth-blQW to Sir William Jardme’s and 
Other naturalists’ notion of the crossing of the wild 
and tame cat. “ It is not without much reflection on 
the matter,” says ho, “ that I have como to the con- 
clusion that this opinion of their iutenni vhire, repeated 
and transmitted from on© to another till it baa become 
an uncontested dogma, is erroueous, and has its foun- 
dation in miataken facts.” This emphatic declaration 
from so eminent a zoologist is a little startling ; but, with 
ah deference, we must still incline to the opinion that 
the intermixture of the two breeds is far from impro- 
bable. It would seem that the subject of the origin of 
domesticated animals is fraught with considerable 
difficulty. It has engaged the attention of numerous 
zoological societies for some years, and but little pro- 
gress has been made. The wild cat is found in nil the 
wooded districts of Europe, — in Germany, Russia, and 
Hungary : it is also found in the north of Asia and 
Nepaal, In Great Britain it was at one time abund- 
ant, and met with in all the woods and forests. From a 
charter granted to the abbot of Peterborough, in the 
reign of Richard II., we learn that the wild cat was 
on© of the animals hunted in those days. Its hide was 
probably not very highly valued ; Archbishop Corbyl’e 
canons (1127) ordained that the nuns and abbesses 
should not wear a more expensive apparel than that 
made of wild cats’ or lambs’ skins. At the present 
time, the number of wild cats inhabiting England is 
not very large, and they are principally found in the 
northern counties. In Ireland, aud more particularly 
in the north of Scotland, they are still found in large 
numbers. Pennant’s description of the wild cat is 
Very amusing, although perhaps more applicable to 
the animal of hie time than our own. “ The wild cat,” 
says he, “may be called the British tiger; it is the 
fiercest and most destructive beast we have, making 
dreadful havoc among our poultry, lambs, and kids". 
It inhabits the most mountainous and woody parts of 
these islands, living mostly in trees, and feeding only 
by ni ght. It multiplies ns fast as our common cat s ; 
and often the females of the latter will quit their do- 
mestic mates to seek the forest homo of the wild spe- 
cies/* The domestic cat is so well known that, any 
description of it would be unnecessary. In the town 
and the country, in the mansion of the rich and the 
cottage of the poor, in the workshop of tho artisan and 
the offices of the merchant, this well-known animal 
maybe commonly found. It is of many colours und sizes : 
there is the block cat, the tabby, the tortoiseshell, the 
white, the slate-coloured, tho blue or Chartreuse, 
the dun-coloured cat, and a few others, the most beau- 
tiful of which, perhaps, is that known as the Angora 
ent, with its long silky hair. As a domestic animal 
it is greatly prized, and its services are extremely 
valuable ; but as a companion of man it docs not rank 
very highly i. It displays very little of that affection, 
nay, absolute devotedness, so characteristic of the dog. 
It is more attached to locality than to its owner ; and 
there are numerous instances on record of its deserting 
» family in whose service it has been living for years, 
on their removal from a residence in which it has been 
brought up, and to which it will return, even though it 
bonnder tbe rule of Strangers. Perhaps one of the 
most admirable qualities of the cat is its extreme de- 
voting to its yoting ; for they' sake it will brave the 
greatest danger, and its uneasiness at finding them 
removed, only for a few minutes, is familiar to aU. The 
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numerous anecdotes of its maternal dare alone would 
fill a volume. The extraordinary artifices it will resort 
to to secure its young are astounding, and seem almost 
human in their character. The period of gestatiem is 
sixty-three days, the young remaining blind nine days 
after birth. 

Cat, in Mar., is a term used in various ways, accord- 
ing to the words with which it is joined. Its principal 
significations are the following : — Cat-fall, a rope used 
to heave up the anchor from the water's edge to tho 
bow. Cat-harping*, small ropes for bracing the shrouds 
to the lower masts behind their respective yards. Cat- 
heads, two strong short beams of timber projecting 
over a ship’s bows on each side of her bowsprit. Cat- 
block, a two or three-fold block, used to draw the 
anchor up to the cat-head hy means of an iron hook, 
called the Cat-hook, which ia fastened round it. Cat- 
o' -nine-tails, an instrument composed of nine thongs 
of line or rope, about half a yard in length, haring on 
each three knots tied at regular distances; to this a 
piece of very thick rope is joined ns a handle. 

Catabaptibts, kat-tf -bap -lists (Gr.kata, against, an*> 
baptizo, I baptize), is applied to persons opposed to 
baptism, regarding it cither as a rite altogether obso- 
lete, or as applicable ouly to converts from another 
religion to Christianity. 

Catachbesis, kai-ii-hrtf-sis (Or., abuse, from kata, 
against, and chraomai , I use), is applied to a figure iti 
rhetoric in which an improper in place, of a proper term 
is used. It occurs when, for want of a proper word to 
express a thought, one is added which comes near to 
it ; os when it is said of tho Greeks, — 

“They build a horse by Fallas’ art divine.” 

It is frequently used by poets for novelty, or to give 
additional force to the expression, when the proper 
word is not strong enough ; as when Milton, in describ- 
ing the descent of Raphael from heaven, says that he — 

“ Sails between worlds and worlds.” 

Catacombs, TcM’-ii-komm (Gr. kata, in the sense of 
“below,” and bimbos, a hole or hollow), vaults below 
tho surface of the earth, used as burial-places for the 
dead. There are many of these subterranean excava- 
tions, in tho form of long galleries and chambers, in 
many parts of Europe. They are to bo found at Syra- 
cuse and Palermo, in Sicily, and in Asia M inor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Greece ; some have also been dis- 
covered in South America. The catacombs of Home, 
Naples, and Paris are the most famous ; they are cut 
out of a soft calcareous rock that hi easily quarried. 
Tho catacombs of Rome arc on the Via Appia, or 
Appiau Way, not far from the oily: they are said to 
extend for t wenty miles underground ; 1ml they cannot 
I now be explored lor more than one-fourth of that dis- 
tance, and many parts have fallen in, which causes 
a visit to them to be attended with some danger. It 
would also be hazardous in the extreme to visit the 
catacombs without a guide, or to become separated 
from the party with whom one maybe trav#sing these 
gloomy vaults and galleries, which wind about in all 
directions, and cross -each other like the turnings of 
a labyrinth. The passages are about eight tm t in 
height aud five in width ; the graves arc hollowed out 
of the sides, forming three tiers one above another. 
When thebody had been deposited i n the cavity assigned 
to it, it was walled up, and an inscription, generally con- 
fined to D. M. (Deo Maximo), with a few brief particu- 
lars w ith reference to the name, age, and calling of tho 
occupant of the cell, was cut on the stones that formed 
the closure of the tomb. At intervals there are large 
vaulted chambers, which form a centre in which many 
of the passages meet, nnd which appear to have been 
used as places of worship. They are furnished with 
altars, and are ornamented with fresco-paintings, In- 
scriptions, sculptured crosses, and crucifixes. Some 
of these chambers, or chapels, are said to havo been 
formed by order of some or tho popes of Homo. The 
early Christians used the catacombs as places of wor- 
ship and cemeteries for their dead ; but it is most pro- 
bable that they were excavated and used for this 
purpose prior to the Christian era, The catacombs at 
Naples are similar in construction to those at Home, 
and were used by the early Christiana for the same * 
purposes. They are adorned with fresco-paintings of 
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greatfresbness of appearanee.among which the palm- 
tree is conspicuous os an emblem of Palestine. The 
galleries of the Neapolitan catacombs are wider than 
those of the catacombs nit Rome. Those at Palermo 
aad Syracuse are characterised by greater regularity 
of construction, and are filled With the tombs of 
heathens and Saracens as well as of Christians. The 
catacombs of Egypt ore inferior to those of Italy in 
aiae ; many of them were explored by Belzoni, who 
brought from thence the sarcophagus or Psammetiehus 
the Powerful, who flourished about 650 b, 0-, made of 
alabaster, and most beautifully sculptured. Cataoombs 
of considerable extent were discovered about a hundred 
years since in the bill of Tarchino, about three miles 
from Corncto, in Italy, the site of Tarquinii, ono of the 
twelve republics or representative cities of the ancient 
Etruria. They arc remarkable for the beauty of the 
decorations, paintings, friezes, mosaics, vases, arms, 
and other archaeological remains that have been dis- 
covered in them. The catacombs of Paris extend under 
the city for a considerable distance ; they were formerly 
quarries, from which the atone that was used in build- 
ing the old city was excavated. They have acquired 
the name from having been made the receptacles of 
skulls and bones removed from the churchyards ami 
cemeteries within the confines of the city, which had 
become inconveniently crowded with human remains. 
The passages present a singular appearance, the bones 
paving been arranged in the form of crosses and other 
patterns over the surface of the side-walls. The remains 
of many of those who were so ruthlessly slaughtered 
iu the revolution of 1702 were thrown into the cata- 
combs. — Ref* D'Agincourt’w History of Art by its 
Monuments t tol. i. 

CataEALQvUE, k&t'-ufWk (Ital. catafalco, a scaffold), 
an elevated tomb, usually a temporary structure of 
carpentry, decorated with painting or sculpture, and 
containing the coffin of a distinguished person, round 
which tapers, ornaments, inscriptions, armorial bear- 
ings, &c., are disposed. It is generally placed in the 
middle of a church or large hull. Tho sarcophagus is 
exposed for show upon an elevation covered with black 
cloth, and is laid beneath a canopy and surrounded by 
candelabra. Some murk or insignia of the rank of the 
deceased, as a baton, au epaulette, or sword, is placed 
upon the coffin. In the case of a sovereign or mem- 
ber of a royal family, princely or ducal trophies are 
made mie of. 

CataleOtxc, hat-ii-lek'-tik (dr. IcatalelcUkoa, defi- 
cient), is a term used in Greek and Latin poetry to 
denote a verso wanting one syllable of its proper 
length, Acatalcctic in applied to such as are complete, 
and hyper cataUctie to such as have a syllable too 
many. 

Catalepsy, IcM-ii-Up'-sc (Gr. leatalepm, from kata, 
down or into, and la-mbano, I seize), in Path., is a 
disease characterized by a sudden deprivation of sen- 
sation and voluntary motion. The attack usually comes 
on without any warning, and during tho paroxysm the 
patient remains in precisely the same position as he 
was in at the moment of attack. The circulation and 
respiration are in moat cases but little affected ; but 
occasionally they are greatly depressed, and uro some- 
times even imperceptible. The attack may last only 
for a few minutes, or it may continue for hours, and 
even, it is said, for days ; and consciousness generally 
returns with the same suddenness as it left, the patient 
having no recollection of anything that passed during 
the attack. This disease bears a great resemblance to 
tho mesmeric state, and, indeed, is so often feigned, 
that many have doubted whether it really had any ex- 
istence, There can be little doubt, however, that it is 
sometimes, though not often, a real disease. The 
hysterical and melancholic are most predisposed to it ; 
and the paroxysm is frequently induced by some strong 
mental emotion, or by some disorder of the digestive 
or secretive organa. The treatment will necessarily 
vary in each particular case, according to tho general 
condition of the patient and the probable exciting 
cause, Generally, however, the system should be 
strengthened by nourishing diet, gentle exorcise, sea- 
bathing, and tonics. During the attack tho body 
should bo kept warm and exftted by gentle friction ; 
mustard poultices should bo applied to the soles of 
the feet, the palms of the hands, aud the pit of the 
■ oca 
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stomach ; and strong ammonia applied to thecos* 
tnls. - /. 

, Catalogue, kdt'-a-loy (Gr. from Mtaloaeo* 

I register) , denotes generally a list or register of mugs 
one by one, — an enumeration of particulars. More 
strictly and commonly, it is applied to a fist or register ' 
of books in a library. A catalogue of some sort w • 
absolutely necessary in every largo library; but the 
plan on which it may best bo constructed is a subject 
that has given rise to much discussion, and on wniojb 
much 1 difference of opinion exists. Each of the pro- 
posed plans has its advantages; and there are none 
without their disadvantages. They may all be dsfided 
into two great classes,— the alphabetical and the classi- 
fied; in the former the bookB being arranged alphas 
betically, according to their authors or titles ; in the 
latter, classified in some way or other, according to 
their subjects. The alphabetical arrangement possesses 
the advantage of being much more simple, and more 
easy of consultation ; but then people frequently re- 
quire to consult catalogues for books on particular 
subjects, of which they know neither the author nor • 
ti tle. To meet this difficulty various attempts at clfi»* 
silication have been made, but all have more or less 
failed. They have generally been founded upon some 
attempted classification of human knowledge, iu ao- 
cordance with some theory, either of the powers at 
functions of the mind itself, or of thp order aud suooes- 
sion in which the phenomena of the material world thay 

but, from the tune of Bacon downwards, all attempts 
that have been made at discovering a natural system of 
classifying all knowledge have been marked by failure* 
For an aeeouut of the multitudinous schemes that have 
been devised for the cataloguing of books on any such 
plan, we can only refer for further information to suoh 
works as J. F. M. Albert's “ liecherches surles Principe* 
fondamentaux do lit Classification bibliograpbi que,** 
Faria, 1847 ; T. H. Homo’s u Outlines for the Claasifi- 
cation of aLibrary,” 1925 ; F. A. Ebert’s ” Bildung dea 
Bibliothekars,” 1820 ; Brunet's “ Manuel du Libraire** 
(Introduction). Generally, the catalogue-makers now, 
in place of attempting to solve some of the knot- 
tiest problems that have ever puzzled the brains Of 
metaphysicians, content themselves with adopting some 
convenient and easily-understood classtflcaCtiou of the 
various branches of literature. It may interest our 
readers that we give here the heads of a scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. E. Edwards, a gentleman of great expe- 
rience in this way, and one well entitled to speak with 
authority on the subject. He gives jt as particularly 
suited for a town library (Memoirs if Libraries, vol.iL 
p.815, etseq.) Class I. Theology, — 1. Holy Scriptures; 

2. Sacred philology ; 3. Collective works of theolo- 
gians; I. Dogmatic and polemic theology ; 5. Cate- 
chetical theology; 6. Pastoral and hortatory theology; 

7. Mystical theology ; 8. Liturgies and treatises on 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies ; IU WorkB relating 
to Judaism ; 10. Natural theology. II. Philosophy. ~~ 

I. Collective works of philosophers, and general trea- 
tises on philosophy ; 2. Treatises on ethics, or moral . 
philosophy in particular ; 3. Treatises on metaphysics* * 
or intellectual philosophy in particular. III. History. 

— 1. Works on the composition and study of history, 
aud on its objects and uses ; t. Universal history and 
biography; 3. Ancient history and biography ; 4. His- 
tory of tho Middle Ages ; 5. General ecclesiastical his- 
tory; 6. History of Modern Europe generally; 7. 
History of Great Britain and Ireland; 8. Modem his- 
tory of the other countries of Europe; 9. History of 
America; 10. Modern history of Africa and of Asia. 
IV. Politics and Commerce. — 1. General treatises on 
politics; 2. National constitutions and treatises re- 
lating thereto; 3. Treatises on monarchy; 4. on par- 
liamentary representative assemblies; o. on the ad- 
ministration of civil government ; 0. General treatises 
cm law; 7. Collections of laws, and expository treatises 
thereon; 8. Treatises on tho criminal laws; 0. Political 
economy; 10. Treatises on churoh establishments, 
religious liberty, and matters connected therewith; 

II. on public education ; 12. on armies and navies— 
their organization, maintenance, and discipline ; 

on foreign policy, and on the rights, duties, and pay- 
ment of ambassadors a#d consuls; 14. PoUtiofle^tfr^ 
and miscellanies. V. Sciences and Aids,-—!. TrOTitwtji 
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on the soienoea and arts collectively, dictionaries of 
ecience and art, general transactions of philosophical 
societies ; 3. Physical sciences ; 3. Mathematical sci- 
ences: 4. Mechanical arts ; ■$. Military and naval arts: 

0. Am of design; 7, Art of writing ; 8. Musical and 
histriomo arts; ft. Medical arts; 10. Domestic and 
recreative arts. VI, Literature and Lolygraphy, — 

1. General treatises on literature and literary composi- 
tions, histories of literature in general; 2. Linguis- 
tics or philology; 8. Poetry and Action; 4. Oratory, 
or collections ox speeches on various and miscellaneous 
subjects, and treatises on oratory ; 6. Essays, proverb, 
ana literary miscellanies ; 0. Epistolography, or col- 
lections of letters on various and miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and treatises on letter-writing ; 7. Bibliography 

and literary history of particular countries; 8. Poly- 
graphy (i.e. works on subjects extending over two or 
more of the classes comprised in this scheme). The 
yrorka in many of these divisions ore subdivided into 
sections, and these frequently into several 6ub*seetions, 
if the books that they comprise are numerous. (See 

BlBUO GRAPH Y . ) 

Catalogue, in Astron., a term applied to denote a 
list of stars, in which their positions at a certain time 
are registered, according to their latitude and longi- 
tude, or right ascension and declination; and means 
are also given whereby the effects of aberration, pre- 
cession, and nutation may be computed, and the position 
of the star in the heavens may be determined at any 
time. Catalogues are also given of the positions of t he 
nebulas and fixed stars, and the elements -by which the 
vdaces of the planets and asteroids may be determined. 
The instruments used in observing the position of the 
stars, in order to form a catalogue, are the transit* 
instrument, circle, and sidereal clock. {See Circle, 
Side real Clock, Tkansit-Iwstrument.) A catalogue 
of standard stars, by which the right ascension of others 
may be regulated, will be found in the “Nautical 
Almanac.” Mention is made elsewhere of the prin- 
cipal catalogues of the stars from that of Ptolemy to 
the present time, ( See Astronomy.) 

Catalysis, kat-el'-e-sis (Gr. kutaluo , I dissolve). — 
Catalysis, or power of presence, is a term applied to 
the chemical action that certain bodies exert upon 
Others, without themselves taking part in the chemical 
changes resulting therefrom. Thus, yeast converts 
Bugar into carbonic ucid and alcohol, without itself 
entering into the composition of either of these bodies. 
Examples of this occur in many of tho ordinary opera- 
tiona of the laboratory. Chlorate of potash, for in - 
Stance, melts at 660° Fah., and if the heat iB raised to 
100° Pah., it is decomposed and gives off oxygen ; but, 
if mixed with one-fourth of its weight of black oxide 
of manganese or copper, oxygen is evolved below 4o()°. 
The term catalysis must be looked upon bb merely 
applied to certain actions, the nature of which iB im- 
perfectly understood, and not aa implying a special 
force. Most of these actions may be ascribed to other 
well-known causes. Mr. Merce, for instance, explains 
the action of certain metallio oxides on chlorate of 
potash by supposing that the particles of the oxide 
attract the oxygen contained in the salt with sufficient 
force to cause its liberation, although the force is not 
ftufficient to effect their union. (For a f ull elucidation 
of the most modern views upon this subjeot, see a 
paper read by Brodio before the It oyu.1 Society, and 
.puulished in part II., p, 750, of the Philosophical 
Transactions.) 

Catamabajt, kii-tHm-u-rihi', in Mar., a sort of float, 



CATAltA *i(*. 

of 'three pieces of wood lashed togethor, one 


of which serves as a keel, the other two as sides. The 
rower stands or kneels in it, and paddles with a piece 
of bamboo. It is used on the coast of Coromandel, 
and particularly at Madras, for the conveyance of 
letters, messages, &c., to the shipping in the roads. 

Catapaiv, or Catifaw, kat'-H-p&n (Gr. katepanos, 
captain), a name given by the Greeks in the 12th een« 
tury to the governor of their dominions in Italy. 

CiTAruaYGiAifs, k&t-ufrijj-yan*, a sect of heretics 
that arose in the Christian church in the 2nd century, 
and received their name from the country of Phrygia, 
in which they first made their appearance^ Their 
founder was one Montanos, a native of Mysia, who, 
after his conversion to Christianity, became subject to 
trances, in which ho uttered what were supposed to be 
prophecies, as did also Priscilla and MaxtmiUa, two 
ladies of rank who joined him. (See Mohtaiusts.) 

Cataplasm, kUtWi-plazm (Gr. Icataplaaso, I besmear 
or cover with a plaster), in Surg., is a poultice or ex- 
ternal application of a pulpy consistence, employed for 
removing inflammation, promoting suppuration, or 
relieving pain. They are of variouB kinds, and may 
be composed of a great variety of substances, according 
to the purpose they are intended to serve, being emol- 
lient, stimulating, astringent, discutient, antiseptic, 
anodyne, &c. The common linseed poultice is in all 
ordinary eases the best that can be used. It is formed 
by gradually stirring the meal into a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water until the mass haB acquired a proper 
consistence. It is then inclosed in a piece of muslin 
or thin calico, and applied to the part as hot as it can 
be borne. Tho bread poultice is also very useful, 
though inferior to the former. It may made either 
of milk or water, the bread being crumbled in, and 
the mass allowed gently to simmer over the fire till 
properly softened, and then beat and stirred about 
w ith a spoon till of the proper consistence. A cold 
bread-aml-water poultice is sometimes used to allay 
inflammation. Among the other substances employed 
in the making of poultices are oatmeal, mustard, 
vinegar, y oast, charcoal, hemlock, digitalis, alum, sugar 
of lead, carrot, and sorrel. Considerable care is ne- 
cessary in making the poultice of the proper consist- 
ence. It should be sufficiently thick to maintain a 
certain form when applied, and yet to accommodate 
itself easily to the part. 

Catapulta, k(it-a-pi<V -tii ( Gr. kafapeltcn) , an engine of 
war of great power, used by the ancients for throwing 
large darts and arrows against the enemy, as thebnliata 
was used for throwing stones. It resembled a strong 
short bow placed in a frame of wood, securely planted in 
the ground. The cord was attached to a flat piece of 
wood, which worked on a slide projecting to the rear. 
The bow was bent by the action of a small windlass at 
the extremity of this projection. When the cord was 
suddenly released from the extreme tension to which 
it had been subjected, the recoil of the bow returning 
to its original position, hurled the arrqw forward with 
groat force. The catapulta is said to have been in- 
vented by Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, in Sicily, 
about 400 B.c, 

Cataract. (See Eye, Diseases of tub.) 

C ATA a act, kat'-a-nikt (Gr. bit. a, downwards; rauo t 
I dash), in Hydrog., a precipice in the channel of h 
river, caused by rocks or other obstacles stopping the 
course of the stream, from whence the water fulls with 
a greater noise and impetuosity. The English language 
has many words that express the different degrees of 
rapid and sudden descent in streams of water. Tho 
term most generally used is falls. Many cataracts arc 
remarkable for their picturesque sublimity. The falls 
of Niagara, in America, surpass, in size and grandeur, 
all others in tho known world. 

Catakbit, or Cold, kii-tar 1 (Gr* kalarrhes, I flow 
down), is the most common of all the disorders to 
which tho human body is subject, more particularly in 
variable climates, like our own. There are two kinds 
of this disease,— the one a common odd ; the other 
influenza, or epidemic cold. (For an account of the 
latter, see Iicfluryza.) A common catarrh, is an in- 
flammatory state of the mucous membranes of the 
head or chest. In the former case it is called cold in 
the head, or coryza; in^the latter, oold oa the chest, 
or bronchitis (which see). The symptoms of a cold in 
the head are a sense of uneasiness, heat, and stuffing 
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In the nostrils, diminution or loss of smell, dull, heavy Catechise, fcft-e-Hc*', is to instruct by asking qnes- 
pajn in the forehead, inflamed eyes, sneezing, and a. throe; to examine. In education this is one of iSelwet 
slight impediment in breathing. Generally, it extends ways of communicating instruction to the yoohg, and 
also to the throat and ohest, occasioning hoarseness, of disciplining their mental powers. By this mean# 
cough, and difficulty of breathing. Frequently there their attention is excited and Kept up, their knowledge! 
•ii also a general derangement of the system, loss of is fixed in their minds, and they are taught to give 
appetite, mssitude, chilliness, succeeded by dry fever- expression to their thoughts. Unfortunately, however, 
ish heats and stiffness of the joints. The nostrils dis- the mode pursued by teachersis too often not that beet 
charge a fluid at first thin and acrid, but which after- suited for the purpose. Instead of hating for their 
wards becomes thicker, and often purulent. The com* object the establishing and adding to the Knowledge 
m on oauae of this disease is exposure to a cold or damp which the scholar already has, they appear rather bent 
atmosphere, or to draughts, especially when the surface upon despoiling him, and making him doubtful of every 
of the body is warm or perspiring. It is frequently particle of knowledge which he possesses : the<hodeox 
occasioned by passing directly from a warm into a cold proceeding being very much like that by which aoounaed 
atmosphere, and we believe, even more frequently by attempts to bamboozle a witness for the opposite side, 
passing immediately from a cold into a warm atrao- It has been well said that “ a boy may preach, but it 
sphere. Indeed, any sudden atmospheric change ib requires a man to catechise” 

apt, in delicate persons, to produce cold ; but in puss- Catechism, Icat'-e-kizm, generally denotes an el«- 
ing from a warm room to the cold air, people generally mentary book, containing the rudiments of any art or 
take some care, though they are not generally aware science in the way of question and answer ; more par* 
that the like danger attends passing directly from the ticularly it is applied to Buch a work on the simpler 
cold air into a heated room, and, hence, do not provide doctrines of religion. Catechisms for children shonldr 
against it. The treatment of a common cold is usually be framed so as not to puzzle and confound, but to 
a simple matter. Confinement to the house for a day convey instruction by degrees, and to proceed from the 
or two, a warm foot-bath, diluent drinks, abstinence simplest and most elementary principles to .the more 
from animal food and vinous or other fermented profound. The earliest catechisms of the Chnrch cOn- 
liquors, and a dose or two of some gentle laxative, are stated of no more than a repetition of the baptismal 
usually sufficient to remove the disease. There is also vow, the Creed, and the Lord’s grayer y and those, to* 
what is called the dry method of cure, which has the gether with the ten commandments, constituted at first 
advantage of not requiring confinement 'to the house, that of the Church of England. Afterwards James I. 
though, otherwise, some might bo inclined to regard commanded tho bishops to add to it a short and plain 
the cure as worse than the disease. It consists simply explanation of the sacraments, which was accordingly 
in abstinence from every kind of drink, no liquor, or done by Bishop Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, and 
next to none, being allowed until the disensq is gone, approved by the rest of the bishops. This is on© of 
Dr. Williams, its inventor, states that the necessary the best catechisms inexistence, being alike remark- 
privation is not hard to bear. And that a cure is ef« able for its brevity, simplicity, and freedom from 
footed, on an average, in forty-eight hours. He allows, sectarianism. The Shorter Catechism of the Westmin- 
' without recommending, a table-spoonful of tea or milk ster Assembly of divines, which is that adopted by 
for the morning and evening meals, and a wine-glassful Presbyterians, and taught in almost all the schools of 
of water at bedtime. The principle acted upon is that Scotland , is admirable as a cornper diura of theology, but 
of cutting off the supply of watery materials to tho is much too profound, and goes too far into the regtbua 
blood, and thus leaving nothing to feed tho secretion of dogmatical theology for elementary instruction, 
from the inflamed mucous membrane. Tho boat, pro- Catechu, icaf-c-ku (Jap. katc, a tree, chu, juice), 
rontive against cold is the daily use of the cold hath, called hut or hitch by the natives of India, is properly 
and this i9 the best means that can be adopt ed by those an extract prepared from the inner brown-cotoiurea 
who have an habitual tendency to this disease. It should, wood of the Acacia Catechu ; but the term is now ap- 
liowever, be begun in summer, and the water ought to plied also to other extracts similar in appearance wad 
be at first tepid j but, after being begun, the practice properties. Some of tho catechu of commerce is ©re* 
may be continued throughout the winter. pared from the kernels of Arcca Catechu , and a kind 

Catastrophe, k(U*an'‘tro-fe (Gr. katnslrophe, from called Qambir, or Terra japonica, from the leaves of 
kata and etrepkein, to turn), is a turning about, a revo- Uncaria Gambir . The substance is largely employed in 
lotion, and generally applied to the final turn or change the artB of dyeing and tanning, and medicinally as on 
of events, the change which produces the final event, astringent. It ia imported in roundish balls or square 
In ancient dramatic poetry it was applied to the fourth pieces, varying in colour from a pale whitish or light 
and last part of the play, or that immediately succeed- reddish-brown, to a very dark brown. The dark- 
ing the catatasis ; the whole drama being divided into coloured catechu from Pegu is said to be the most 
protasis, epitasis, catatasis, and catastrophe. powerful of all vegetable astringents. Catechu coa- 

Cat-bikd (Turdus felivox), a species of American tains a large proportion of tannin, very similar in pro- 
thrush, of the same group as the mocking-bird, w hich perties to that of galls ; also a peculiar principle Called 
it closely resembles in its vocal powers and its courage cate chine. (See Acacia, Akeca, Ujtcabia.) 
in defence of its young. It feeds on fruit and berries Catechumens, kitt-e-ku'-inend, were the lowest 
of all kinds, worms ami insects, and builds its nest in order of Christ ians in the primitive church, and were 
the most conspicuous manner, generally in the neigh- admitted into that order by the imposition of hands 
bourhood of human habitations. It derives its name and the sign of the cross. The time of their continu* 
from its peculiar mewing cry when disturbed in its nest, anee in this state varied at different times and in dif* 
CATCir-wonn, hUsht-murd, among printers is the lerent places ; and frequently it depended upon tho 
word placed by itself at the bottom of each page, as proficiency of the catechumens themselves. Though 
being that with which thenext pnge begins. This system regarded in some measure as Christians, yet they were 
is now not much in use ^ but it is still sometimes em- not even permitted to seo the celebration of tho 
ployed in writing, particularly in deeds and other eucliarist. There were four orders of catechumens,— 
formal documents. 1 . The IJxothoumenoi , ot those receiving instruction 

Cathchbsis, kiit-eJce'-ei* (Gr. katechetis) , is used in privately without the church, and not yet allowed to 
a general sense to denote instruction in the rudiments enter it j 2. the Audientes, who were admitted to hear 
of any art or science, more particularly in the th at sermons and the Scriptures read in church, but not 
principles of the Christian religion. It is derived from allowed to partake in the prayers ; 3. Gemxjtectentes, 
the Greek verb kalechco, which signifies to sound or so called because they received imposition of hands 
ring, and also to ring a thing in one’s ears, or to teach kneeling; 4. Compete nice and Mecti, the immediate 
orally ; and hence, etymologically und originally, cate- candidates for baptism. 

cherts denoted instruction communicated orally in the Categorical PcorosiTioy, I'af-e-gp^-e-kt'd, in Log.* 
first principles of the Christian religion. Inthe primi- is a proposition which attorns or denies absolutely* 
tivc church it was the instruction communicated vix>d without any condition, They or® of two kinds,— wwre. 
roc* to children and heathen adults previous to their such as assert simply one thing of another, as thekinf 
being baptized and admittedras members of the Church, reions ; and modal, such as assert one thing of another 
The dispensers of this instruction were called catechists, under a certain modfor form, as the king rergmjw 
and the recipients catechumens. (See lit a orosmos.) 
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Catbookiss, kafs-gor-tes (Gy. kategotia* from next drawn through a plate perforated with hole*, 
m kategorwyl declare or predicate), in Log, and Met., is fumigated with sulphur, and sorted according to ctae. 
u term applied to an arrangement or distribution under The strings known as 44 Roman strings ” are the beat 
certain heads, of all that may be said or predicated of for violins. They are made at Milan, and are dSsfctn- 
any object of human thought. According to Aristotle, guished lor their strength and transparency. They 
who outers fully into this subject in his “ Organon are generally formed of two separate pieces twisted 
all the objects of our thought are comprised in >the together; and great nicety is necessary in conducting 
following ten categories : — 1* Substantia, substance ; 2. the process of fumigation to which they are subjected, 
QuOntitas, quantity; 3. Qualitas , quality; 4. Jtcla/io, lest they become too brittle if exposed for too long a 
relation; 5. Actio, notion ; 6. 2’assio, passion ; 7. Utri, time to the action of the sulphur, or liable to be fre- 
where ; 3. Quando, wheu ; 9. Situs, position; 10. quently out of tune if not exposed long enough* 
Habitus, possession. Philosophers are much divided Larger strings aro made by t wisting several lengths of 
in opinion as to the utility ot these categories, some catgut together until the required thickness is ob- 
regarding them as worthless, others of great value, tabled. The intestines of other animals have been 
According to Harris , tf there uro few theories so great, used for making a coarse but strong cord lor turning 
so comprehensive, so various, as the theory of those lathes and machinery; but those of the sheep only 
categories : in contemplating them we see whence the have been found to furnish strings suitable for musical 
sciences and arts all arise, — history out of substance .; and philosophical purposes. 

mathematics out of quantity; optica and medicine out Catha, Jcu'-Om, in liot., a gen. of plants belonging 
of quality and quantity; astronomy, music, and me- to the not. ord. Celmtraaew. The most important 
ebonies out erf quantity and motion ; painting out of species are C.edulis nndspinosa , two shrubs flourishing 
Quality and site; ethics out of relation; chronology in .Arabia. The young shoots, with the leaves attached, 
auto/ when; geography out of where, &c.” The Cate- of these plants constitute the famous drug called 
gdries of Aristotle are, in truth, a metaphysical and khat, or leaf t a , which is chewed by the Arabs, and is 
not a logical reduction, and are methodically deduced said to produce great hilarity of spirits and an agree- 
and simplified by Sir W . Hamilton, in his edition of able state of wakefulness. A decoction is also made 
Reid's works, p. 687. Mr. J. S. Mill, who objects to from it and used as a beverage, like our tea : its effect* 
Aristotle’s classification, attempts another of his own, are described as being somewhat; similar to those pro- 
as follows: — 1. Feelings, or states of consciousness ; duced by strong green tea. 

t. the minds which experience those feelings; 3. the Caxiiaui, kathai'-re (Gt. katharoi , pure), in Eccl. 
bodies or external objects which excite all that class of Hist., was a name given to several sect* of. Christians 
feelings which we call sensations ; and 4. t he sacccs- who made professions of greater purity in life or doc* 
skins and co-existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, trine than ot hers. It was chiefly applied to tkeNo- 
betveen feelings or states of consciousness. The cate- vatians ; but was given afterwards to various -scots, 
gories of Kant are purely subjective, being merely » known in France utid other countries us Albigenses, 
classification of the conceptions or judgments of the Paterini, Paulieians, &.c. 

understanding. They are — l. Quantity; 2. Quality; Cathartics, kd-tharidiks (Gr. kafhairo, I purify), 
3. Relation; and 4. Modality. In the first he includes in Med., ia a term applied to such substances as, taken 
unity, multitude, totality ; in the second, reality, nega- internally, cause a special irritation of the intestinal 
turn, limitation ; in the third, substance and accident, canal, aiid increase the nlvine evacuations ; in other 
cause and effect, action and reaction; and in the words, have a purgative effect. Cathartics act upon 
fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. the system in various ways, and. have been variously 

Catena, (0r.,achain),in Biblical Criticism, divided; as, into stimulating, as jalap, aloes, colo* 

U»n exposition of a portion of Scripture* formed from cjrnth; refrigerating, as Glauber or Epsom salts; as- 
ooilections out of several authors; such as the “Catenas” triageut, as rhubarb ; emollient, as castor-oil; nar- 
of the Greek fathers in the “ Octuteuch ** by Proco* cotie, as tobacco or henbane. Ono kind is preferable 
pins; the “ Catena Anrea" of Thomas Aquinas. to another according to tho circumstances of each 

CATBRriLLAii, kW-er-pil-ldr, tho common name individual case, 
given to the larva of tho lepidopterons insects, butter- Cathedra, kd-the’-dr<t (Gr., a seat), denotes, in a 
flics and motha. There is as great a variety in the general sense, a chair : more particularly, a professor** 
form of caterpillars as in tho insects to which they chair, or a preacher's pulpit ; and ia also used for • 
dbtaHga. Each family, genus, and species may be die- "bishop's see or tin one in » church. Hence, to speak 
tinamahed. by its characteristics. The bodies of cater- ex cathedra, is to speak with authority , as a bishop 
pillars are generally long, nearly cylindrical, and di- from his throne. 

rided into thirteen segments, of which the anterior Catiusi>uai., ha-ike' -drill, is a church in which the 
forms a homy head, furnished with jaws and antennae, bishop's throne or seat ( cathedra ) is placed, and which 
and usually with groups of simple eyes. On each side is thua the chief or principal church in the diocese or 
of the body are nine spiracles, or email openings fir district. It has usually, also, a dean and body of 
respiration. The mouth of the caterpillar is usually canons or prebendaries; but this is not essential to 
furnished with strong jaws, capable of tearing, cutting, constitute a cathedral church, nor is every church that 
and masticating the substances on which it feeds, whidi has a chapter of canons o cathedral. (See Bishop, 
aeo very varied in their character, although they en- Canon.) The cathedral church is the parish church 
tirely differ from the substances eat en by tho perfect of the whole diocese, which, in early times, was com* 
insect. The first three segments of the body are each monly called paroekia. In England no diocese ha* 
furnished with two feet, .which represent the six feet more than one cathedral, but there are numerous in- 
©f the insect into which they change. All the feet or stances of a plurality of cathedrals even in the same 
legs are very short. When the caterpillar has arrived city, on the continent, particularly in Italy; SB at 
at the proper stage to undergo its metamorphosis, it Romo, Milan, &c. The normal plan of an English 
seeks some secluded spot. Some species find a retreat cathedral is in tho form of a Latin cross, that is, a 
in the hollows of the barks of trees, other# in tbo walls cross whose transverse arum are loss than the longi- 
©r wooden palings of the garden, while a few species tudinal limb. Generally, its several parts or© sum- 
Imry themselves in the earth. Fortunately for the eiently distinguished as nave, choir, and transept, with 
agmuff-urist, a great quantity of the lepidoptera arc aisles, western towers, and central tower ; but in more 
. destroyed by parasites, which lay their eggs in the minute description, especially where ritual arrange- 
larvae. The caterpillar undergoes two changes, firstly incuts arc concerned, theso terms are not always sum* 
to the pupa state, t hen to the perfect winged insect, eiently precise ; and in order to arrive at a more exact 
(See Buttbrnly, Moth.) nomenclature, it is necessary to trace the changes in a 

Catgut STRINGS, kilt' -gut, strings prepared from the cathedral church from the Norman period to our own 
intestines Of sheep for musical instruments, bow- (for which see Hook's 44 Clmrch Dictionary"). The 
airing®, hatters’ .bow-strings, clockmakers’ cords, and cathedral service is tho usual Church of England .««r* 
thongs ior whips and laces for boots. Tbs intestines vice, intoned, with an an them and the Psalms' chanted, 
ere first cleaned and freed from tatty matter, and the Catherine Where, kiiih'-e-rine, a circular window, 
external membrane removed. They aro then soaked, or portion of a window, frequently found in catlvedrals 
*nd the inner membrane is talma away, after which and churches built in accordance with the Gothio style 
they are soaked in a solut ion of potash. They arc of architecture. When the entire window is circular 
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in form, it is generally found at the east end or in the his countenance appeared ghastly and ftiniHi 

gables of the transepts. In some of the cathedrals in regarded as an ill omen ; but if fresh a nd 
France, windows of this description are found of great an indication that he would recover, 
diameter, divided into compartments by stone traoery Caucus, kaw'-his, a term used in America to denote 
elaborately chiselled into a variety of forms, and some- a political meeting of a party for the purpose ofagred^' 
tames by shafts radiating from a circular centre. The ing upon candidates to be proposed for election to 
name is taken from the instrument on which St. Cath* offices, or to concert measures for supporting certain 
erine of Alexandria suffered torture and death, a.d. 307, candidates. The origin of the term is doubtful, 
for her persistent adherence to the Christian faith. Caudkx, or Stipk, kaw^dex (Lat. ccedo, I 

Catheter, kMh’^ ter (Gr. kathiemi , I put down or cause, by cutting off the branches, what remeirs, con* 
into), in Burg., is the name of an instrument employed stitutea the trunk), in Hot., the acrogenons (sumsmt- 
for drawing off urine by introducing it into the bladder, growing) stem of a tree-fern. The caudex often rises 
It is a long tube, usually formed cither of silver or to the height of fifty or sixty feet, bearing on ns sum- 
gum-clastic, open at the handle, and having at the mit a crown of foliage. It produces no lateralbranehes, 
sides, near the point, holes or eves into which the but is covered with scars produced by the successive 
Urine flows, and is thus carried off. T^hose for males whorlB of lea ves or fronds which have fallen duringth# 
arc usually from ten to eleven inches in length, and life of the plant. The stem is of uniform diameter 
considerably curved towards the point ; those for fc- from near the base to the top. 

males arc much shorter and nearly straight. The Caudle, kaw'-dl (Fr. chaitdean, from Lftt. calidut, 
introduction of the catheter i9 an operation requiring warm), is u kind of warm broth, composed of gruel, 
a considerable degree of tact and skill, and should be wine or beer, sugar, and spices, and given to the sidk. 
done with great caution. Caul, kawl (Lat. caula, a fold), is a thin membrane^ 

Cathions, kai' -thc-OM (Gr. kata, from; eio, I go). — sometimes found encompassing the head of a Child 
All substances susceptible of direct decomposition when born. This was formerly regarded with great 
by the electric current are called electrolytes, ac- superstition, it being held to denote that the child ao 
cording to Faraday. Those elements which arc born would be very fortunate and escape many dangers, 
evolved at the anode are termed anions , and those A caul was also believed to confer the Idee benefit* 
which are evolved at the cathode, cathions. Thus, upon its possessor ; and hence* they were frequently 
when water is electrolyzed, two ions are evolved, — sold at a high price. They were regarded by seamen 
oxygen, which is the anion , and hydrogen, the cathion. as on infallible preservative against drowning. Even 
(Sec Electrolysis.) so late os 8th May, 1818, an advertisement appeared in 

Cathode, hV-fkode (Gr. leaf a, from ; odos, a way), the Times, offering, for six guineas, a child's coni, ^foar 
A term introduced by Faraday to designate the which fifteen pounds was originally paid, was afloat 
negative pole of unv electrical arrangement for de- with its late owner thirty years in all the perils of a 
composing a chemical compound ; the cathode, in seaman’s life, and the owner died at last at the place 
other words, is the surface by which the electric cur- of his birth.” 

rent leaves the body undergoing decomposition. (See Caulescent, karel-eid-cnt (Lat. caulis, a stalk), in 
Anode, Electrolysis.) Hot., a term applied to plants having evident stems* 

Catholic, Mth'-o-lik (Gr. kafkolikos, general, uni- Cauliflower. (See Bkassica.) 
rersal), a term first applied to the Christian church Caulis (Lat.), in Bofc., the term applied to the Stem 
to distinguish it from the Jewish, which was confined of an herbaceous plant which dies down annually to the 
to one nation or people. Afterwards, when sects and surface of the ground. 

heresies arose, taking to themselves particular names, Cause, Irawge (Fr. cause t Lat. causa), in ordi- 
those who remained orthodox and adhered to the nary language is understood to be that by which 
Church, called themselves Catholics, i. e. members of something known as the effect, is produced, and with- 
the Church general or universal. Hence, the Homan out which it could not have existed. Aristotle di- 
church now calls itself by the name of Catholic, re- vides Causes into four different kinds,-— -the material, 
garding itself as the only true and orthodox church, formal , efficient, and final. The first is that of which 
and holding that all who have separated from her are anything is made, as the brass or marble of a statue, 
sectarians and heretics. (See Homan* Catholicism. ) The formal is the form, idea, or pattern of a thing, aa 
The seven Catholic epistles are those of .Tames, Peter, the artistic idea or plan of the atatne. The efficient 
Jude, and John, and are so called probably because cause is the j'ower acting to produce the work, as the 
they were not written to any particular person or mechanical labour employed m producing the statue, 
church, but to Christians generally. The title of Most The final cause is that which led to the production of 
Catholic Majesty is borne by the kings of Spain. the thing, as the end or motive in view in the making 

Catholic Emancipation Act. (See Koman Ca- of the statue. As will be seen from the examples given, 
mono Emancipation Act.) it is possible for one object to combine all the kinds of 

Catkin. (Sec Amentum.) causes. Causation, carnality, or tbo action of a cause 

Catoptrics, kit-top' -trihs (Gr. katoptron, a mirror), in producing an effect, is one of the most dispute* 
that port of optica which treats of the reflection points within the region of metaphysics. There i» 
of light from the regularly -formed surfaces of such relieved to be some connection between cause awl 
bodies as water, glass, and the metals. The name of effect; but the utmost scrutiny has never been able to 
speculum, or mirror, is generally given to those sub- discover any power by which the cause operates. 3&x- 
Stances which have a highly-polished and regularly, perienoe only teaches us how one event consequently 
formed surface ; but, in general use, the term speculum follows another, without instructing us in the secret; 
is applied to a metal reflector and mirror, to a re- connection which binds them together. believe' 
Hector made of glass, and coated with an amalgam of tin that a cause is something which not only precedes, b«! 
and mcrcurv or a layer of pure siler. There are four has power to produce the ©Abet. The various opinions 
kinds of reflectors used in optics, — the plane, the con- as to the nature and origin of the principle of causality 
vex, the concave, and the cylindrical ; and when a ray in the human mind are ranged by Sir W. Hamilton 
of light is incident upon any of these surfaces, its re- into two great categories, — the on# comprehending 
flection is always governed by the same laws. These those theories which consider this principle as empirical, 
laws, which are the result of observation and experi- or d. posteriori, — that is, as derived from experience ; 
xnent, form tho groundwork of catoptrics. They are the other, those which view it as pure, or & priori,-— 
as follows: — First, that the incident ray, the normal that is, as a condition of intelligence itself. These two 
to the surface at the point of incidence, and the re- primary genera he subdivides into several subordinate 
fleeted ray, are all in one plane ; second, that the angle classes.— (See Lectures on Metaphysics ,xol it p. 385, #f 
ofrefloctiou is Always equal to the angle of incidence. »eq.) He attempts to explain it- bv what he term 
(See Optics.) “ the law of the conditioned ,” or the law of limitation s 

Oatoptbomancy, kit-fop'-tro -manse (Gr . katoptron, o that we are unable, on the one hand, to conceive of 
mirror, and manteia, divination), a species of divina- nothing becoming something ; and, on the other hafad , 
tion among the ancients bygnaeans of a mirror. It is of something becoming nothing; that we are utwgy 
#aid that among the Achaians, a sick person was wont unable to realize in thought the possibility of «h# 
to let down a mirror by a thread into a fountain before complement of existence in; the universe being either 
the temple of Ceres, end if, on looking into the glass, iucreaeed or diminiehed. Ex nihilonihil f m nUnlumpm 
467 
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posse rtvwiit expresses, according to him, “in its 
purest form, the whole intellectual phenomenon of 
causality." This explanation, however, ib not gene- 
rally reoeived by philosophers. 

Causes, Fixal, DocrBrint or, which, with Aristotle, 
was merely an inquiry into tendencies, has, by the 
theologians of modern times, been employed to esto- 
blith toe truth of a divine providence. Tiie argument 
from final causes, according to Dr. Keid, when reduced 
to a syllogism, has these two premises 1. That design 
and intelligence in the cause may, with certainty, bo 
inferred from marks or signs of it in the effect ; and 
2, that "there are the clearest marks of design aud 
wisdom in the works of nature; the conclusion being, 
that the works of nature are the effects of a wise and 
intelligent cause. The remark of Lord Bacon, that 
final causes are sterile, has frequently been quoted. 
'** They are sterile," says Dr. George Wilson, ** for the j 
name reason as the vestal virgins were; namely, that 
they belong to God." “ Gentle, solemn, and beautiful, 
they attract men, and modestly permit them to look 
their features ; but awe mingles with admiration in 
the gager's heart, and the everburning fires on the 
vestal altar forbid all close and impious approach, 
nevertheless, we must seek after and lore final causes 
even with a lover's passion, although in this life they 
never can bo ours." They are ** the most perfect of 
earthly witnesses to the being and perfections of God." 
—JSdinburgk University j Essays. 

Causeway, katoz'-way, or kaicz’-e (Fr. chauseee), a 
pathway that is raised above the level of the ground. 
Thu xAtne is given to the raised sides of a street that 
intervene between the houses and the roadway, the 
outer edge of which is formed by strong blocks of stone 
called curbstones. (See Ctrb.) The causeway is gene- 
rally paved with flat broad flagstones, and sometimes 
with pebbles set on edge, and rammed tightly together. 
Causeways are often formed by tbo sides of roads, for 
the convenience of foot-passeugers, by throwing up a 
low level bank of some breadth, and along the marshy 
bauks of rivers. In the latter case, faggots are laid 
down on the yielding soil, and a thick coating of earth 
and gravel is thrown upon them. A part of the north 
coast of Antrim, Ireland, between Bcngore Head and 
the month of the rr?*c Bush, is called the Giant's Cause* 
way, ■being formed of fiat terraces of columnar basalt. 

Caustic, kaws'-tik (Gr. kaustikos , from kaio, I burn), 
in Med., is applied to such substances as burn or de* 
“stray the skin and flesh by acting chemically upon 
tht&I. The caustics principally used in practice are 
the nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic, and potassa fuss, 
common caustic, or caustic potass. 

G AVTX&Y, kaw'-ie-re, in 8nrg., is a burning or sear- 
ing of morbid flesh by a hot iron or by caustic medi- 
cines, the former mode being termed actual cautery, 
the latter potential cautery. 

Caution, haw' -shun, in Scots Law is an obligation by 
which a party binds himself as surety for the perform- 
ance of any deed or obligation undertaken by another. 

Cavalcade, k&v-M-kaid' (Fr.), a procession or inarch 

persons on horseback ; a formal, pompous march or 
jurocession of horsemen and equipages by way of cere- 
araony, or as a means of gracing a triumph, or wel- 
< ommg the pubbe entry of a person of distinction, a 
victorious warrior, Ac. 

Cavalieb, k&v-tl-leer 1 (Fr.), in English history was 
the name given to those who adhered to the cause of 
0NK:k»8 X, as distinguished from the Roundheads, or 
ftfondsof the Parliament, 

- CaVALIER, in Mil., a work of defence raised on the 
level of a bastion or curtain, about ten feet above the 


depend ou that of the eminence it is intended to com* 
Thd sides should be parallel to the faces of the 
^tOTK OO winch it is constructed : formerly it was made 
xii of a semicircle. The object of this defen- 

sive work is to gain height to command any rising 
ground from which the enemy might direct a fire into 
the fortifications, and to pour a plunging fire into their 
irefihhito, Works raised by the attacking party on the 
afttptof fortification, consisting of a series of steps 
foep^wd by a bank of earth revetted with gabions, from 
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Cavalry, kav'-Sl-re (Fr. cavalerie, from thevak * 
horse ; Ital. cavalier a, a horseman or knight j 8p. caba- 
hero, a horseman ; Lat. cabaUuf, a horse), a name ap- 
plied generally to soldiers mounted on horseback. 
The British cavalry consist of thirty-one regiments, of 
which two are called Life-guards, one Horse-guards* 
seven Dragoon guards, of which the 6th are distin- 
guished as Carabiniers, and twenty-one ordinary dra- 
goon regiments, which are classed as Dragoons, Light- 
dragoons, Lancers, and I : Iu8H»ra,as follows : —Dragoons', 
1st, 2nd, 8th; Lancers, 5th, 9th, 12th, 18th. I7ttij 
Hussars, fird, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 
19th, 20th, aud 21st. The English cavalry are superior 
in weight to, and better mounted than, any cavalry in 
the world. At Waterloo the French cuirassiers could 
not for a moment withstand the charge of the life- 
guards, for mail and horse were overturned by the im- 
petus with which the household cavalry was launched 
against them, and literally ridden over by them. A regi- 
ment of dragoons consists of eight, and sometimes foil 
troops, of about eighty men each, inclndi ng non-commis- 
sioned officers; each troop has a captain, lieutenant* 
and cornet ; and two troops form a squadron, and four 
squadrons a regiment. Tlio term dragoon is derived 
from the weapon with which the French cavalry were 
armed, that were raised about 1000 by the Mareschul 
de Brietsac, to surpass the famous German reiters, who 
were skilled in the use of the pistol on horseback. 
This w as a short blunderbuss, with the muz/.le formed 
like the yawning jaws of a dragon ; whence those that 
were armed with it were called dragomens, and then, 
dragoons. The other names applied to English cavalry— 
namely, lancers and hussars— have also been derived 
from foreign troops, the former being in imitation of 
the Polish lancers of the French army," who were armed 
with a long lance, and the latter from the hussars, or 
honmirds , ft species of light cavalry that formed part 
of the national armament of Poland and Hungary. 
With the exception of the lancers, who carry a lance, 
sword, and pistols, the English cavalry, both light and 
heavy, is armed with sword and carbine. The cavalry 
carbine is now a short breech-loading rifle, sighted for 
600 yards. The average annual cost of a cavalry regi- 
ment, including horses, is considered to amount to 
£25,000, The price of ahorse is about £20 or £25, and 
it costs as much, more to train him and render him fit for 
service. Cavalry.in latter times, have been all-important 
in confirming and securing a victory, by pursuing the 
flying foe, and turning what might otherwise have been 
a retreat into a rout. But, in early ages, battles were 
mainly fought with cavalry, who were enrolled from 
among the nobles and the more wealthy part of tho 
population. The nat ural features of Greece rendered 
it impracticable for the Greeks to make their cavalry 
of similar importance to that of other nations, and 
they depended entirely on their infantry ; but the 
Romans, although t hey paid great attention to the 
discipline and effectiveness of their infantry, had large 
bodies of cavalry with every consular army, who were 
all men of good family and position. The cavalry of 
the Parthians was skilled in attack and flight when 
needful ; they would lure on the foe by a feigned 
retreat, aud bring down soldier after soldier with un- 
erring aim while galloping at full speed on horseback. 
The cavalry of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the Huns, 
Goths, Vandals, and northern tribes that destroyed 
the mighty Roman empire, were justly famous, and 
composed ’the bulk of the armies of the day. The 
armies of the Middle Ages were composed chiefly of 
cavalry, and, in the time of the Crusades, infantry were 
[but little esteemed; but at Agincourt, Creasy, and 
t Poictiers, the English bowmen did gallant service, and, 
with the introduction of gunpowder and cannon into 
warfare, infantry and artillery began to equal cavalry 
in importance, and were soon considered moreesBential 
to bear the brunt of the battle. In the early part of 
the 18th century, the eavaliw of Poland, or jPospolite, 
as it was termed, consisted of the nobles and Hite 
of the kingdom, who were magnificently armed and 
accoutred. Who does not admire the gallant volunteer 
cavalry of Charles I., that made such brilliant charges, 
under Rupert, the Murat of his day as a cavalry officer, 

against the stern iron-clacftroopers of the Parliament. 

■ ■ 

in the Scotch Greys, the first regular regiment of 
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cavalry that ww raised in England, by Charles IL, in 
168L Since that time, the cajjalry has always formed 
a distinguished arm of the British military service. 
The following are the distinctive duties of heavy and 
light cavalry in the British service The latter make 
reconnaissances, and are used for outpost duty and 
gathering provisions, as well as in pursuit of a flying 
foe } while the former are used to cover the retreat of 
an army, and charge the enemy's cavalry and infantry, 
and capture his guns. It is considered that infantry 
formed in square to resist cavalry cannot be broken ; 
but at the battle of Mohamroerab, in Persia, March 26, 
1857, British cavalry broke a square of Persian infantry, 
and rode through t hem ; for Captain Wren, a man of gi- 
gantic size and power, who w as foremost in the charge, 
having lilted his horse at the bristling line of bayonets, 
bore the men that held them to the ground under t he 
weight of himself and his charger ; thus enabling t hose 
who were at his heels to penetrate the square. When 
about to make an attack, the cavalry, like the infantry, 
are divided into the attacking force, the supports, and 
the reserve. Cavalry charge cavalry in line, infantry in 
column, and artillery in evhelon, (See Echelon.) Its 
chief use is in pursuit or in covering a retreat, and an 
encounter with cavalry ia a hand-to-hand combat, 
which is seldom the case with infantry, and can never 
happen with artillery. 

Caveat, kaV'Ve-at (Lat. caveat, let him beware; 
from cavio ), is a caption entered in the spiritual court, 
to stop institutions of clerks to benefices, probates of 
wills, administrations, and such like, from being 
granted without the knowledge of the party that 
enters it. The caveat being lodged or entered, the 

{ irooeedings are thereby stayed, and the promoter, if 
le intend to proceed, must warn the other party to his 
caveat, who can then enter and dispute the right in a 
suit to be instituted for the purpose of trying it. If i 
he fail to do so, the matter will proceed as ii the caveat 
bud not been entered. 

Caves, or Caverns, kaivg, kav'-errte (Lat. cavut, 
caver is a, hollow), hollow places in the earth. They 
occur more or less along the rocky shores of all free- 
ilowing seas, and are the results of abrasion by waves 
laden with fragments of stoue, and acting upon pre- 
existing fissures or the softer portions of the exposed 
rocks. The most celebrated caverns, however, occur 
in limestone strata, and appear to be the results partly 
Of Assuring by subterranean disturbance, and partly 
of waste by the percolat ion and passage of carbonated 
waters. Borne are celebrated for their great extent, 
others for their gorgeous stalactites and stalagmites, 
and many for their treasures of sub-fossil bones. 
Among the most remarkable caverns may be men- 
tioned, one in the limestone rock at Kirkdale, York- 
shire; those found in the carboniferous limestone of 
Glamorganshire, in which remains of British pottery 
have been found, in addition to bones of birds and 
beasts, which have been dug up more than eight feet 
below the present surface ; and ringal’s Cave, in Stafiti, 
an island on the west coast of Scotland, a fine example 
of a natural cavern in basalt or igneous rock. In the 
limestone strata of Derbyshire caverns are found lined 
with a calcareous deposit of brilliant whiteness, with 
pieces like icicles of great size hanging from the roof 
and rising from the floor. These pieces sometimes meet 
and form columns. Among the Derbyshire limestone 
Caverns, Peake's Hole, near Castleton, Poole's Hole, and 
the Bagshaw Grottos, are the most remarkable. 

Caviar®, or CaTiak, kac^e-aire (Bp. cabial ; Arab. 
ffttbiar, from the Arab word gebara, signifying to press 
or B train, and season with fat), an article of food 
prepared in Russia from the roe of the sturgeon or 
aome other large fish, and is made by washing it in 
strong vinegar, and afterwards salting. The taste for 
eating caviare is acquired ; most people at first finding 
its “most ancient and fish-like smell" and oily taste very 
disagreeable. It is, therefore, only epicures who ap- 
preciate it : hence the proverb of “ caviare to the mul- 
titude," which is applied to anything not likely to be 
appreciated by tbe common people. 

Caw. (See Gumha-tio.) 

Cayenne Teepee. (SedKAVBicm.) 

Cxavotkus, ee~itti-o f 'thus (a name given by Theo- 
phrastus to a spiny plant), in But., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the vat. ord. Shammcea, The young 


Odar wood, Tincture of 


shoots of 0. cmerieanui are used hi -«fl ' 
m X ew J ersey tbe leaves are employed ss a substitdto 
for tea: hence they are commonly Icaowp :*r. 

Jersey tea. ' 

Ckbidji, ee-bV-de (Or. keboe, a species of monkey), 
a term applicable to all the monkeys o£ the AmWi.cMai' 
continent. • 

Cebbio, eeh'-re-Of a fam. of coleopterous inseottof 
peculiar structure. The body is of an oblong form, 
arched above and deflexed in front; the matidibka 
curved, and entire at the tip. The thorax is broadest 
behind, and the antenn© generally longer than thelieed 
and thorax. Some of these insects are remarkable for ' 
having the nntennoe beautifully pectinated and of very 
great length. 

Cecidomyia, ee-se-do-mV-u (Gr, hekido» t high-leap- 
ing; muit i, a fly), small two-winged flieB, that de* 
posit their eggs on the buds of growing plants. 
The best known is the wlieat-fly ( CecidormyUi tritici)* 
that may be seen in immense masses flying about 
wheat-fields about June. It deposits its eggs in the 
centre of the corolla, where the larva is hatched j and/ 
by devouring the pollen, the plant is greatly damaged; 
When first Latched, they appear in the form Of tidy 
footless maggot?, taper towards the head, and blunt at 
the hinder extremity, with the rings of the body some- 
what wrinkled and bulging at the sides. They are at 
first perfectly transparent and colourless, but ebon 
take a deep yellow or orange colour. The maggots, 
when fully grown, are nearly an eighth of an inch in 
length. It is said that they quit the wheateaTs at the 
beginning of August, and descend into the earth about 
half an inch below tbe surface, where they probably 
remain throughout the winter, making their appearance 
again in the shape of winged flies when the spring com 
begins once more to Bhow its head. 

Cecbopia, ee - kro'-pi-d (after Cecrops, king of 
Athens, whose legs were fabled to be of snakes), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord- 
Artocarpactat. C. pcltuta, a tree -rowing in the West 
Indies and South America, is remarkable for its stems 
being hollow except at the nodes. Owing to this 
peculiarity, the smaller branches are often used for 
making wind instruments. 

Cedar. (See Ceducb.) 

Cedar-bird, ee'-ddr (ArnpeUe cedrorwm), ft native 
of A mericft. The appellation of Cedar-bird is given to 
it on account of its partiality to the berries of the 
cedar. The passion of tbe cedar-bird for this diet 
sometimes leads it into excesses, and, perhaps, prema- 
ture death. As many as fifteen berries have been 
found in the throat of a single bird. “The nest is 
large for the size of the bird, fixed in the forked or 
horizontal brunch of an apple-tree, ten or twelve feet 
from the ground ; outwardly, and at the bottom, is laid 
a mass of coarse dry stalks of grass, and the inside is 
lined wholly with very fine stalks of the same material. 
The eggs are three or four, of a dingy bluish white, 
thick at the great end, tapering suddenly, and be- 
coming very narrow at the other; marked with small 
roundish spots of black, of various sizes and shades, 
an d the great end is of a pale, dull, purple tinge, marked 
likewise with various shades of purple and block/*— 

( Wilson's Amei'ican Ornithology?) The tactics of the 
parent bird when disturbed m its nest are singular. 
On such occasions, the female at once flies off to a dis- 
tance ; it neither exhibits the least distress, not utters 
a solitary cry of lamentation, and the intruder is left 
to examine the eggs or young at his leisure. The 
cedar-bird is largely consumed as an article of food, 
and at the end or autumn is, owing to its voracity, in 
prime condition. At this season a great quantity are 
sent to the markets. The colour of this bird is, on the 
upper parts, of a fawn-colour ; the chin is black, and 
the abdomen and breast yellow. Tbe wings are slaty- 
blue; the tail-feathers are rich yellow. Round .the 
forehead there is a dark line, covering tbe ©yea. It i$ 
about, six inches and a half in length, and * 

slim -built bird. . ■ ■ ; 

Cedar-wood, Oil or, an essential oil procuredhy 
distillatiou from cedar-wood at the rate of twenty* • •• 
eight ounces to the hundredweight of shavings. It 
contains ccdrola, a qjfuto crystalline eolid, and cedr$ne % 
a liquid hydrocarbon. u -' v." 

Cedar-wood, Tixcxdbu or, is readily W. 
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steeping the shaving of the wood in proof spirit. 
Mixed with a fourth part each of tincture of myrrh 
- ' And rhatamy, and flavoured with a few drops of oil of 
|> agpe miot t It forma a valuable mouth-wash, termed 

Cjkdbat, ae'-dr&t, a perfume procured from the. 
riud. of the citron (Citrus medico) by expression and 
distillation. It is much used in the manufacture of, 
scents, from possessing a peculiarly refreshing lemony 
odour. Extract of oedrat is made by dissolving two 
ounces of the ofl of citron in a pint of spirits of wine. 

CJHHqjbA, ee'-dre-la (from cedrust , the cedar- tree, 
its Wood haying an aromatic resinous scent like it), 
in Hot., a gen. of tropical trees, the type of the nat. 
ord. Cfodrelacctp. C. fehrifuga, C. Toona , and other 
Species, have febrifugal and* astringent barks, which 
hare been used os substitutes for cinchona. C. Toona 
ffaniishes timber resembling mahogany, which is much 
need in the East I ndies, and is occasionally imported 
into thia country uuder the names Toon, Tuuga, roma, 
flndJeea-wood. 

C 3 mMRLACJiXi,*e~dre-lai , ‘Se-«, in Bot., the Mahogany 
fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub- 
class Thnlamiflora, consisting of nine genera, including | 
twenty-five species, chiefly natives of the tropical parts 
of America and India, — trees with idternate, pinnate, 
erstipulate leaves. The flowers ore bvpogynous and 
symmetrical; calyx and corolla with 4 or f> divisions, 
both Imbricated in aestivation ; stamens double the 
number of petals, with united or distinct, filaments, and 
inserted on a hypogynous disk ; ovary usually 4 or 
5-celled, with 4 or more ovules, and a simple style. The 
fruit is capsular, with Exile placentas ; seeds usually 
numerous, flat, and winged. The plants of this order 
have aromatic, tonic, astringent, and febrifugal proper- 
ties, and many of them are valuable timber-trees. 
Mahogany and' satin-wood are products of the Cedre- 
ktoeee . (See Swibtbkia, Chloeoxyxok.) 

Cedboeb Seeds. (See Sim aba.) I 

Cedetts, ne'-drus (Gr lceJros), in Bot., the Cedar, a ! 
gen. of trees belonging to the nat, ord. Pinacerr, sub- 
ord. Abiclea. The cedar of Lebanon (C. LUmni) has j 
boon celebrated from the earliest ages for its grave I 
beauty, its longevity, and its magnitude; also for 
the excellence and ’durability of its timber. It is 
often alluded to in Scripture as an emblem of sta- 
bility and prosperity. The grove of cedars on Mount 
Lebanon is about three-quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference ; but of the four hundred trees now stand- 
ing, there are but twelve of extraordinary age. One 
Of these is sixty-three feet in circumference, and 
has possibly been in existence for some two thou- 
fSXLdf yearn. The cedar was introduced into England 
in the latter part of the 17th century, and one spe- 
cimen at Sion House, Lonflon, is now eight feet in 
circumference at three feet almve the ground. The 
Deodar, or Himalayan cedar (C. deodara), is also a 
magnificent tree, and is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos. The turpentine obtained from this species 
Is xuuah used iu India for medical purposes, au.i iB 
known by the name of Kelon-Jredel. 

CltLIKfy seething (Lat. cxlum, Fr. del, the heaven), 
an expression applied to the top or covering of a room, 
or any lofty building of great ai.se, as a church. It is 
derived from words in the Latin and French languages 
that are used to denote the vault of heaven, which 
seems to cover that part of the world that lies within 
circle Of our homon, in the form of au immense 
vault; and it is probable that the observation of this 
to tbft adoption of the term. The ceiling is formed 
“ing laths to the under surface of the joists that 
_ fc the floor of the story above or the beams of a 
and covering them with two or three coats of 
fflaitfer. !£be ceilings of churches are Often semicircular 
in form, and divided into large squares by beama 
adorned with bosses at the points of intersection, and 
thtftof the chancel is sometimes coloured blue and 
Studded with stars. Hat ceilings are sometimes di- 
vided in this way, and adorned with painting and 
^ Si Wild those of houses of the Tudor period ore 
.^jhiXy enriched with mouldings. 

R^arwM A, ni^ma'd^d fG-r.l. was anciently applied to 
t*a or other things stored #ip as valuables, and 
• early Church denoted the sacred vessels and 
‘ i belonging to the church. Hence, Ceimeiictr- 
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oha t or Ceimeliopkytax, was the officer, in ancient 
churches and monasteries, who had the custody of 
these things; and as rolls and archives were also 
under his charge, he was also frequently called Car* 
tophylax, or Cmtoe archivorum. 

C BtAXDINE. (See CUBLIVOtnVM*) 

Cblabent, mV^rent, among logicians is a nams 
given to a mode of syllogism, in which the major pro* 
position and conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor a universal affirmative ; as, — 

CE. None whoBo understanding is limited can be 
omniscient. 

LA. Every man's understanding is limited. 

BENT. Therefore, no man is omniscient. 
Celasteacb®, ee-ldsdrai’.tic-e, in Bot., the Spindle* 
tree fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
sub- class Cali/ci/Iorar, consisting of 30 genera and about 
200 species, chiefly natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
North America, and Europe, though many are found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. They arc shrubby plants, 
with simple leaves aud small " deciduous stipules. 
Flowers small, regular, and perfect, or rarely unisexual 
by abortion ; sepals and petals 4—5, imbricated in 
aestivation * stamens equal in number to, and alternate 
with the petals, and inserted with them on a large, flat, 
expanded disk; ovary superior, placentas a vile ; fruit 
superior, 2— 5-eeUed. The plants arc chiefly remark* 
able for the presence of an acrid principle. The seeds 
of some contain oil ; those of Celaetrm s panicnlntu* 
yield an oil used as a medicine in India. Two other 
species of the typical genus, C. ecunden* and sens- 
gaUmm, have purgative and emetic barks. (See Oath a, 
Ecoxymus.) 

Ohlkky. (See Avium.) 

Cei.Kstinx, eel'-esdine, a mineral found in rhom- 
boidal prismatic crystals, consisting of sulphate of 
etrontia. It is the commonest mineral of stroni ia. 

Crlitstiivs, r el'-cs-tinx, a religious order, founded 
in the 13th century by Peter de Hour on, who was 
afterwards raised to the papal chair as Celeslin V. ; 
whence they took their name. This order speedily 
extended itself in Italy, France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe. Their habit consists of a white gown, 
a eapuche, and a black acapulary. When they go out, 
they wear a black cowl with the oapucho. They are 
allowed no animal food except when ill, and have fre- 
quent fasts. They rise two hours after midnight to 
say matins. This order was numerous in the middle 
of last century, but h is now nearly extinct. 

Celibacy, seV-ib-S-se (Lat. c celebs, unmarried), is 
the state of unmarried persons. In the auoient world 
celibacy wb:, generally viewed with disrespect, and 
legal enactments were sometimes issued against it. 
Among the Spartans those who lived in celibacy war© 
subjected to various di# ml van tages, and in their old 
age wore not treated with the same respect as other 
citizens. Among the Homans various means wore 
adopted to discourage celibacy, and frequently flues 
were imposed upon old bachelors. Dionysius HaH* 
camanseus mentions an ancient constitution whereby 
ali persons of full age were compelled to marry; but 
the first law of this kiud of which we have any 
certainty was that enacted under Augustus, called 
Lex Julia de 21 aril and is ordinihue, and afterward* 
Papia-Popp&a, or Julia Papal, from certain amend* 
meats made on it under the consuls Papins and Pop* 
pro us. By this law divers prerogatives were given 
to those who bad ninny children, find penalties im- 
posed on all that led a single life— a©, that they 
could not succeed to an inheritance except of their 
nearest relatives, unless they married within 100 day* 
after the death of the testator. The Church of Bom© 
imposes a universal celibacy on all its clergy, from the 
pope to the lowest deacon and aubdeaoon. The 'advo- 
cates for this usage pretend that a vow of perpetual 
celibacy was required in the ancient Church as a con- 
dition of ordination oven from the earliest apostolic 
times. This, however, was evidently not the ease, for 
vre possess numerous examples to the contrary. It is 
generally believed that most of the apostles were mar- 
ried men; St. I*oter certainly was, and Philip, one of 
the seven deacon «, was also a married man. St. Paul 
asserted that ho had the power ** to lead about a sister* 
a wife, as well as other apostlCB ” (l Cor. ix, $}. Is 
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Cellyiri tts . ; ' 

the ages after the apostles, we have accounts of several velopmcnt. In animals, aa in plants, there we two 
married bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Polycarp principal ways in wldchceilsmaybed 6 vM 0 ped^n«m^Jj^ f 
mentions Valens, presbyter of Philippi, who was a within the cavity of a previously existing cell, ^ 1 

married man ; and there are still extant two letters of case the process is said to be endoyenom; 

Tertollian, a presbyter of tho 2nd century, addressed midst of a plastic fluid, or Uantema, probably eontwbi* K 
to bis wife. Novatus was a married presbyter of Car- ing cell-germs, which has been prepared 
thage, as we learn from Cyprian, who was, in the by cells of a previous generation, but which lias been 
opinion of some, also himself married ; and so was set free by their rupture. The nucleus seems to'jiSN 
OfecUius, who converted him, and Xtunidius, another form a much more important part in animal tban ip 
presbyter of Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, plant cells, in which, indeed, ns s role, it isftbsentj 
however, wrote in favour of celibacy ; and as early as and even in animal cells it is often wanting. It -m d 
the beginning of the 4th century some persons in the small round or oval body in the interior of tho bwlj 
Church advocated the passing of a law obliging the sometimes lying free,, but at other times attached t& 
clergy to abstain from marriage. At the council of the eell-wallj and averaging in diameter, in the animal 
Nice, a.t>. 325, ft motion was made to that effect ; but cells, from ^Vjy to r#) W °f an inch. In tho tvmyerwiwa 
it was so strenuously opposed by Paplmvitius, an Egvp- of cells into t he several tissues, there ia in different in* 
tian bishop, that it was laid aside, fiiricius, who died stances a great difference, not only in tho nature and - 
about the end of the 4th century, whs the first pope extent of the change which the cells undergo, but also 
who forbade the marriage of the clergy ; but celibacy in the condition which these bodies have attained when 
does not seem to have been completely established in tho process of change commcnoos. In some oaaea they 
ibe Church till the papacy of Gregor* VII., at the end have already acquired a distinct cell-wall and cavity; 
of the 11 th century, and even then it: was loudly com- in others they never attain the condition of cells strictly 
plained against by many writers. The old English and so called, and tho process of transformation begin* 
Welsh records ah^n i hat the clergy were married there while they may be said to be but in a nascent state, 
ns late as the 11th century. Celibacy was established Th© following are the principal modes in which cells or 
in the Grech church by the council of Trulio, (132, but their dements are metamorphosed t — 1. Increase in 
only as regards bishops. Presbyters, deacons, and all Bize and change of figure"; 2. alteration of eubstftn©© 
the inferior orders, may live in the married state after aud of contents ; 3. division ip to fibrils; 4. changes 
ordination. Perhaps celibacy more than anything els© in the relation of cells to each oilier ; 5. formationof 
is to be regarded as th© weak point of the Roman Ca- membranes and fibres from th© blastema, without t$bei 
tholic churwh, and that which contributed most to the intervention of actual cells ; (5. changes in the nuclei 
success of tho Reformation. The violence thus done of cells; and 7. ulterior chauges in th© blastema, 
to human nature was t he cause of tlvo gross iimnorali- Two or more of the processes here mentioned may 
ties that prevailed in the Church, and rendered tho occur in the same cell. — lief. Jxolliker’a Manual qf 
priesthood the despised among the people. At the Human Histology; Von Mold’s Anatomy and Phyti- 
rim© of the Reformation tho attention of (be Church ology of tho Vegetable Cell ; Carpenter’s Principles of 
was directed to this subject, and it was discussed at tho Physiology ; Quain’s Anatomy. 

council of Trent (1503), whether celibacy ought still Cellular Tissue, scl' -In-tor, in Anat., is tb© oH 
t o bo maintained ; but the majority were in its favour, name given to what is now commonly known as areolar. 
Cellar, sel'-l.dr (Lut. oellari A room under a reticular, or connective tissue. It is composed of a 
house or other building uBed as a repository of liquors largo number of small transparent fibrils, each about 
and other stores for a family. of an inch diameter, crossing each other in all 

Oklla muM, or Cellekajiius, sel-lai'-rc-vs (Lat.. directions, and leaving small open bpaces, orarcOlw; 
cellarer), an officer in monasteries to whom belonged whence its name of areolar tissue. This is one of th© 
th© car© and procurement of provisions for th© con- most extensively diffused of all the tissues of the human 
vent. body, formiug the connecting medium of all tho others. 

CeXLHTS, * d'- lit es, a, religious order, founded at It is very sparingly supplied with blood-vessels, and a© 
Antwerp in tho beginning of th© 1-tth century. Their nerves have been found distributed to it. 
patron was on© Alexius, a Roman ; ami hence, in Italy, Cellular Tissue, in Bot. {/-tee Tissues.) 
they were called Alexians, but in the Netherlands and Cellulabrs, uei'-u-ln-reg, in Bot., plants composed 
Germany, where they had many monasteries, Ccllites. of cellular tissue only, forming one of th© two great 
Cells, sell* (Lat . tdla, a cell), in Pins., are subkingdoma m Do Candolle's system of classification, 
closed vesicles, or minute bags, formed* by a mem- Celosia, se-lo'-H-d, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
bran© in which no definite structure can be dis- to the uat. ord. Arndranthaeem. Several BpceieB h&v© 
cernedy and having a cavity which may contain mat- bright-coloured persistent flowers, and are cultivated 
ters of variable consistence. These cells, remaining in our gardens. The best-known is C. cr&stata, ill© 
as separate corpuscles in the fluids, and grouped coek’s-comb. 

together in the solids, persisting, in some cases, with Celt, »eU (Lat. celtis, a chisel), in Arch®ol., is th© 
but little change, in others undergoing a partial or name given to certain instruments of atone or brottw?* 
thorough transformation, produce the varieties of used by people in the earliest state of civilization, and. 
fomk aud structure met with in the animal and vogo- found cnieflv in tumuli and other early earthwork© 
table textures. The embryo animal, as well as the in Western ^Europe. The term has been somewhat 
embryo plant, is, in its early stages, entirely formed loosely applied to various kinds pf cutting instruments; 
oi cells ot a simple and uniform character; and it is but it is now generally restricted to chisels or small 
by a gradual transformation in the progress of deve- instruments of a similar character. Some of the stone 
lopment that some of these cells become converted celts are extremely rude and inartificial, but other© 
uito the diversified elements of ft complex fabric. We ore beautifully shaped and highly polished. Thfgf-fiiwy. 
fuiaitt the operations of the simple cell an epitome, as considerably in size, but are commonly about six inehea 
rt were, of those of the highest, and most complex in lengt h, and generally bear some approximation in 
plant, which again bear a close resemblance with those shape to an incisor tooth. Bronze celts belong to © 
that are immediately concerned in. the nutrition and somewhat higher state of social progress, and, present 
reproduction of the animal body. Every ceil owes its a greater diversity of form than the stone eelfc. Thar© 
origin, m some way, to a pre-existing cell. In plants, ore numerous examples of both kinds in the British 
the most common mode of multiplication is the subdi- Museum. — Ref. English CyclopaeiHa—Axta and 8qi* 
vision of the original cell into two halves. Sometimes cnees. 

Gie new cells originate in little bud-like prominences CELTriiEBiAifs, selt'-i-be'-re-iliis, or JeeWA-hA-ri-SnUtf ^ 
on the snrlace ot the parent cell, which, after a time, people of ancient Spain, whoare supposed to have been 
become detached and form colls. Cells have properly descended from the Celts of Gaul, who, having .imuu* 
ft spheroidal or rounded shape, but they assume va- grated into Spain, became mixed with tlie native Ibei4j’ 
nous forms from coming in contact with other coils, jins; and thus their descendants became distiuguishew 
-Certain of the animal tissues, in their earlier condi- for the best qualities of both peoples. They inhabit©!# 
tiom, appear in form of ©©congeries of cells, almost large inland district of Spain, corresponding to theS-WV 
entirely resembling the vegetable cells, and in. their portion of Aragon, yearly the whole of Gnen^M 
subsequent transformation pass through a scries of Boria, and a large part of Burgos. TheTWereaway© 
changes resembling those that occur in vegetable de- and warlike people, equally distinguished 06 wnitj 
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and as foot-soldier#, and proved formidable antago- 
nist# both to the Carthaginians and Romans. They 
subdued by Hannibal witai difficulty ; and, after 
fearing submitted to the Romans in the second Punic 
war, they subsequently revolted against them. It was 
not till after the ware of Sertoriua that they were finally 
subdued, and began to adopt the Roman language and 


Cax.no AaoHiTBCTtraa, tetf-ik, or ketV-ik.—' This term 
is sometimes applied to the rude attempts at building in 
atone which were made by the Celts of Gaul and Bri- 
tain. They consist chiefly of Druidical remains in the 
form of tfcmples and cromlechs. The temples were huge 
blocks uf stone set up in a oirole, in a vertical position, 
whieh aupport others plaoed horizontally upon them, 
as imposts or lintels. Some of these stones bear traces 
of the chisel, and the upright and transverse blocks 
were often fitted together with raortise-and-tcuon 
joints. The cromlechs, which consist externally of a 
large block supported on three or four smaller ones, 
were supposed to havo been altars on which the 
Spreads sacrificed human and other victims ; but they 
have been found to bo monumental records covering 
cavities below the surface of the earth, in which bones 
of men and animals, and atone implements, have been 
discovered. The finest Druidical circles or temples 
that still remain tolerably perfect are those of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, in Wiltshire, and of Carnac, near 
Auray, in the department of the Morbihan, in the 
north-west of Frouce. Cromlechs ai’e to be found in 
many parts of the British isles, the Channel Islands, 
France, and other parts of Europe. The most remark- 
able in this country are at Plas Newrdd, in Anglesey, 
and near Aylesford, Kent, thelatter of which is known 
as Kit’s Coty House. 

CiUATB, eeli'-is, in Bot., a gen. of trees belonging 
to the TJbmacecc, or Elm order. The fruit of C. occi- 
dentalism which is commonly known as the Sugar-berry 
or Nettle-tree, has a sweetish, astringent taste, and 
has been used with some success in dysentery. C. orien- 
tals has aromatic properties. 

Celts, or Kelts, sells, belt? (Eat. Celia-; Gr. Keltai, 
Galatai), an ancient race of people, which at ono time 
appear to have inhabited the greater part of Central 
and Western Europe. The recent researches of philo- 
logists have shown that tho Celtic language belongs to 
tha tndo- Germanic group; but at what time they 
migrated westward is unknown. They appear to have 
been divided into two great families, — the Gauls, who 
inhabited Gaul, to whom the name of Celts is more 



the father of history, mentions the Celts 
and Cynettt as inhabiting the remotest parts of Europe 
towards the setting of the sun, near the sources of 
the Danube. A great immigration of tho Gauls into 
Italy took place in the reign of the Roman king Tur- 
dodtnus Prisoua, under the leadership of Beliovesus; 
and at the same time another horde of them, under 
Segoveaus, crossed the Rhine, and, advancing ns far a9 
the Hereynian forest, settled along the Danube, aud 
in the oountry now called Bohemia. At a very remote 
period the Celt® had also passed into Spain, where 
their descendants become afterwords known as Celti- 
berians; and they likewise crossed over into Britain. 
Several subsequent irruptions of the Gauls took place 
into Italy ; and in B.O. 390 the city of Rome was taken 
jUtd burned by these barbarians. About 280 n.c. a vast 
multitude of Celts or Gauls invaded Macedonia and 
Greece, spreading terror and devastation everywhere 
before them, and, after making immense booty, re- 
turned homewards. Au invasion of barbarians from 
tbe eaefcofthe Rhone and north of the Danube, about 
*,«j. 11% first made the Romans acquainted wit h the 
(t fmM . flume years later the Teutones and Cimbri 
attacked the Bcfgas ; and Caesar states that the Belgsu 
arete the only people of Gallia who prerimtflfepp 
Chnbri and Teutones from invading their teqm&ty. 
Tbepower of the Celts in Europe was, fibweverVOnthe 
decline long before the time of Cicsar. The Gauls of 
Italy had been subjugated by the Romans ; and in 
Gaul they were pressed on one aide by the Beig© and 
Germans, and on the other by *tho Iberians. The 
remains of the ancient Celts are now found in Brittany, 
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Wales, the Highlandsof Scotland, thelsleof Man, and 
Ireland. The Celtic tongues are the Scotch and Irish 
Gallic, the Manx, Welsh, Cornish, end Breton. The 
Basque, it is now generally agreed, is not a dialect of 
the Celtic. We know nothing of any original Celtic 
alphabet, nor of any works in that language ; but iu 
Gaul they seem to have become acquainted with the 
Greek language from the colony of Mossilia (Mar- 
seilles). The Celts were men of large size, fair oom# 
ploxion, blue eyes, and light-coloured hair. They wore 
of a fickle disposition, warlike, vain, boastful, and 
clamorous. Their government seems to have been * 
kind of aristocracy, their chiefs forming a senate or 
supreme council. The Druids formed a powerful body 
among them, being the guardians and interpreters of 
their laws, as well as the minister# of their religion. 
They were also the instructors of the people in aU 
kiuds of knowledge with which they were acquainted. 
Their bards or poets had also great influence among 
them, and used to accompany their songs with instru- 
mental music on harps and the like, The Celts had no 
temples nor images, but worshipped their deity in 
groves and forests. Their religion seems to have been 
originally a sort of Theism; but they afterwards adopted 
some of the gods of the Germans and other nations. It 
is undoubted that they offered human victims in their 
sacrifices. — Ref. Prichard's Eastern Origin of the Celtio 
Nations, edited by Dr. Latham, 1857; Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek mid Roman Geography ; English 
CycUipaulia — Arts and Sciences. 

Ckmkxt, se-ment', a term applied to those build* 
ing materials of a cal ear eon a ana nil ici on* nature which, 
wlicu mixed with water, set quickly. By this property 
they are distinguished from mortars, which require 
time to harden. Natural cements are obtained by cal- 
cining argillaceous limestone containing silicate of alu- 
mina. Tho stone being burnt, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, ami when water is added, a hydrated sili- 
cate oflime and alumina is formed. Cements thus made 
are known in England as Roman cements, and are pro- 
pared from the septaria found in the lias and London 
days. Artificial cements of this character are made 
by' calcining carbonate of lime and fine river mud 
together* Portland cement is made in this way. Keene's 
cement is obtained by recalciuing gypaum which hits 
been once burnt, and afterwards sat urated with alurn- 
wator. Parian cement is made in the same way, borax 
being substituted for alum. Oil cements, consisting of 
lime, powdered tiles, litharge, and oil, were formerly 
much used ; but they do rot stand the London atmo- 
sphere, nor have they any powers of resisting force* 
Temporary cements are used by diflerent Workmen for 
bolding their works while in progress. Thus, in lens- 
grinding, the glass plate is held to the idol by » mix- 
ture of resin, beeswax, and whiting. In joining gas- 
pipes, white or red lead, ground with oil, is used. 
Electric cement is composed of 1 of beeswax, 5 of 
resin, and 1 of red ochre. For engineering works, ft 
mixture of two ounces of sal- ammoniac, one ounce of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of iron filings is made, and 
when required furme, it is mixed with twenty part# of 
iron borings or filings, and made into ti paste with 
water, and applied immediately. A sulphide of iron 
gradually forms, making the joint as strong as tho 
iron of which tho parts arc composed. A good ce- 
ment for mending china is made by mixing fresh 
plaster of Paris with white of egg and applying it 
immediately. White lead, carefully applied, also 
auswers the purpose very well. 

CicMjmxATiotf, se-men-taV-shnn, tho process of con- 
verting iron into steel by being heated, in the form of 
bars, for several hours with charcoal-powder in a chest 
of refractory clay. The result of the operation is called 
hlktered steel, from the appearan ce of the sur face. 

Ibon and Bike*., and IIustxexb Steel.) 

Cemetert, smn'-e-ter-e (Gr. koimeterian, from koi* 
mao, I sleep), denotes literally a dormitory, or ptaco 
for sleeping in, and was applied by the early Chris- 
tians to a place of burial, as indicating their belief in • 
future resurrection. (See BtmtAL.) 

Cjgkotaph, sen'-o-lf (Gr. kerns, empty, and taphos, 
a tomb), is nn empty tomb, ft monument erected 
iu memory of a deceased person, apart from the body* 

Cmvsim, sen’-ser (Fr. encemer, to perfume), ft Vftse 
or sacred vessel used for burning incense* The Jewish 
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censor was ft sort of chafing-dish with or without a 
handle, and probably of various forms. J osephoe tells 
us that Kina Solomon m^de 20,000 gold censers lor the 
temple of Jerusalem to offer perfumes in, and 60,000 
others to carry fire in. Censers were aWo much used 
by the Greeks and Romans, being by the former termed 
thnmiaterion, and by the latt«- tkunbtdui*. They are 
still used m the service the Roman Catholic church. 

Censors, sen'-*f»* (Lat, cenwo, I take account of), 
two officer* «mong the ancient Romans, first appointed 
by the fifth king of Rome, Servius Tullius. After tho 
efroolition of the monarchy, the office of censor was held 
by the consuls: Special magistrates were ultimately 
elected ; these were all patricians until 351 b o., when 
Cams Marcias, a plebeian, was elected. A decree 
was afterwards issued, which enacted that one of the 
two censors should always be a plebeian. The duties of 
the- censorship were, — to take the census and register 
the property of the Roman people; to superintend 
and watch over the public morality, and administer 
the nubile finances. The office was looked upon as 
the highest in the state next to the dictatorship, and 
was originally held for the term of five years, but 
afterwards only for a year and a half. The decisions 
of the censors were received with much reverence. 
A* the regulators of public morality, they exercised 
absolute powers, which were much dreaded. In time 
these powers were extended from public investigation 
to private, and the censors eould inflict disgrace on 
any person whose conduct they disapproved of, either 
in regard to business or domestic matters. In tho re- 
gulation of the public treasury they took upon them- 
selves tho collection of all taxes, rptes, and tithes j 
they also prepared the budget or statement of the 
national finances. 

Censorship or the Press denotes that kind of 
examination by government officials, to which printed 
publications are in some countries subjected, previous 
to their coming before the public. Soon after the in- 
vention of printing, the Church became aware of the 
dangerous character of the mighty power that had 
sprung up. The priests felt that the diffusion of know- 
ledge would be destructive of their influence over the 
people ; and hence they exerted all their power against 
it. They endeavoured first to prohibit the reading, 
and afterwards they placed restrictions on the printing 
of books. An ecclesiastical superintendence of the 
press was introduced in 1179 and 1496; but was more 
completely established by bull of Leo X. in 1515. In 
this tho bishops and inquisitors were required to 
examine all books before they were printed, and thus 
to prevent the promulgation of heretical opinions. 
This principle of censorship the Church of Romo still 
adheres to, and enforces in all countries where she has 
the power to do so. For the benefit of those count l ies 
in which she had not the power to enforce her wishes, 
indices were prepared of such books as were not to be 
read under penalty of church censure. The Index 
JAbrorui n prokibitorum was commenced by the council 
of Trent (1540) . For works of an established character 
which cannot well be prohibited, there is an Index Kv- 
vurgutorius , denoting that they are only to be road after 
being corrected or expurgated. In those countries 
where Protestantism established Itself, a censorship of 
tho press was also maintained, but in a more modified 
form. In England it was the practice to license books 
to be printed, the licensing power being chiefly mono* 
polled by the bishops. Hence, we frequently see the 
word Imprimatur (let it bo printed) on old books. It 
was abolished in this country in 1694, and now any 
work may be published ; but the parties concerned will 
be amenable to law if it contain anything illegal or 
libellous. There are different modes of censorship; 
but tbe more common are when the MS. has to be sub- 
mitted to tho examination of a public officer or licenser, 
who deletes any objectionable passages, or when the 
work is examined after being printed, and found to 
contain anything objectionable, its sale is prohibited, 
and the author or publisher liable for prosecution* 
(See Press, Libebtx or the.) 

is a judgment eondmnning some 

book, action, or person. Hcdetiastical ceneure is a spiri- 
tual punishment inflicted by some ecclesiastical judge, 
whereby a Christian is deprived of communion with tho 
Church, or ft clergyman prohibited from exercising 
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the sacerdotal office. These censures are excoiutucuii^ 
cation, suspension, and interdiet, 

Censits, aen'-iv* (Lafc. census, item ■ ■ 

value, or esteem), denotes an enumeration 
people, such a# is now made at stated 
ot the countries of Europe. The practice of nuSnib^* : 
ing the people appears to have • prevailed m 
countries from a very early period. We arc toldtkat 
about 600,000 men of Israel went up out of 
besides women and children, and there is reason to 
believe that they had borrowed the practice from the 
Egyptians, among whom they had been living, Ata 
later period, David incurred the anger of Jeliovab by 
numbering the people. Joab and the captains of tho 
host were employed to do this work, ana it occupied 
them nine months and twenty days, the number of 
valiant men in Israel being 800,000, in Judah 600,000. 
In these early times, tho object of numbering the people 
was chiefly to ascertain the n umber of fighting men that 
could bo brought into the field ; and henCe we find that 
no account is taken of women andchildren. At a later 
period, among the Greeks and Romans wealth comefll 
to be regarded as an important principle in the state, 
and the census was taken more for ascertaining the 
wealth of the people, in order to adjust the righto and 
duties of citizenship among the different classes. Pw» 
vious to the time of Solon, a citizen's righto at Athens 
depended upon his ancestry; but that lawgiver sub- 
stituted property for birth, and nfade a citizen's rights 
aud duties dependent upon his property. Accordingly, 
all the citizens were divided into four classes, according 
to their annual income. By tho laws of Serving Tul- 
lius, the Roman citizens were divided into six classes, 
according to the amount of their property. The Roman 
census was taken with great care, and waa very minute 
and full. It indicated not only the number and re- 
spective classes of all free persons, but their domestic 
position as husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
sous and daughters. The census, which at first waa 
employed to ascertain the military strength of a people, 
rind at ter wards their wealth, may now be said to nave 
in view the much more important object of ascertain- 
ing, in its widest sense, the social condition and pro- 
gress of a people, with a view also to finding out those 
conditions, physical and moral, upon which social pro- 
gress and well-being depend. It is not a little remark- 
able, that the fir >t census of this country dates only 
from the beginning of the present century (1601)'. 
Previous to that time, the most vague ideas prevailed 
as to tho amount of its population. Since then a 
census of the people has been taken decennially, and 
much valuable information has in this way been col- 
lected as to the age, rank, sex, condition, &c, f of each 
person. The last census was taken on 7th April, 1861* 
and gave t he total population of the United Kingdom 
as 29,334,768. A schedule was left at each house on 
Saturday, 6th April, and called for on Monday, the 
8th, to m> filled up, with particulars of every person 
who passed the night of Sunday in the house, l$o 
fewer than 44,481 enumerators were employed in dis- 
tributing and collecting the schedules, besides 4^46 
superintending officers, and tho Custom -house officers 
and others employed to enumerate persons in vessels. 
In other countries, the period between the taking of 
each census varies generally from three to ten year#; 
being three years in Prussia and Austria, five years in 
France, ond teu in the United (?) States of America. 

Cent, *ent (Lat. centum , a hundred), is a term fre- 
quently used in commerce to denote a rate or 

ratio, being so much per hundred. Thuiy|jy*jper cent, 
profit or loss upon a transaction mijftHr that tho 
amount of profit or loss is in tho proportion of £5 on 
every £100. This rate is termed the per-centa ffgj^O ent 
ia also the name of certain small coins in vario JPeoup- 
tries, being the hundredth part of other coins : thus in 
the U ni ted States the cent is the yfa part o^pdollar^qr 
about one halfpenny English; m France the cent to 
part of a franc, about ^ of s penny English ; ana 
in Holland tho cent is part of the guilder, or f of ft 

^^Centaurs, senators (Gr., bull-slayers), a wild rftCft 
of men who in ancient times inhabited Mount Pomc$, 
in Thessaly, aud who were fabled to have been half men 
and half horses, upper part of the figure priAK 
that of a man, the lower that of • horse* They IMSa 
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believed to bate been skilful horsemen, and the {able 
probably arose from the maa and horse being mistaken 
for one animal. Their chief occupation 'was bull -bunt* 
log ? whence they received their name. They ore cele- 
brated in Greek mythology on account ofthoir war with 
the Lapithse and their contest with Hercules. 

% Obntagrijs, aen-for'-u* (bat., the Centaur), a con- 
stellation in the southern hemisphere, between those ol 
Lupus and Ara ; it contains about thirty-fire stars, one 
of which is of the first magnitude. 

Cbntiloquium, $«n-ti~lv'-kw-tm (Lat.), is a term 
applied to collections of one hundred sentences or say- 
ings j aPthe Centiloqutuni of Hermes, containing one 
hundred aphorisms or astrological sentences falsely 
ascribed to Hemes Triamegist ue, and the Ceutiloquiuin 
of Ptolemy, a famous astrological work. 

CaNTteBDK, sen'-lc-pede (Lat. centum, a hundred ; 
$»*<{«», feet), (Scolopendra) , a gon. of carnivorous An- 
nulota, distinguished by possessing antenna; of four- 
teen joints or upwards ; a mouth composed of two 
mandibles, a quadnfki 1 ip, two palpi or small feet, 
Otmited at their base, and a second lip formed by 
a second pair of dilated feet joined at their origin, 
and terminated by a atroug hook, having an opening 
beneath its point, through which a strong poison is 
ejected. In the West-lndia islands and the hotter 
parts of America the centipede is regarded very seri- 
ously as a jpest. They attain a length of five or six 
inches, and very frequently find their way into beds. 
They will endeavour to escape when a light is brought 
into thexoom, but, if molested, will turn and bite, the 
Wte immediately producing inflammation and fever. 
The common English centipede, however, is a harmless 
thing, not exceeding an inch in length, and for the 
most part hiding under the decayed bark of trees and 
among old lumWr. 

Cento, seii'-to (Or. kentron , a thing of patches), is a 
literary composition formed of verses or passages from 
on© or more authors, disposed in a different order, nnd 
arranged bo as to bring out a different meaning. Con- 
siderable dexterity was frequently displayed in the 
combining of passages of different authors so a3 to 
form a regular Hind connecting whole. Thus there 
were in early times Homer o-cent ones ami Cento nes 
Tu-gihani. It was also a favourite amusement in the 
Middle Ages. 

Central Criminal Court, nen’-tral , a conrt esta- 
blished in 1834 for the purpose of trying cases of 
treason, murder, felony, and misdemeanour com- 
mitted within the city of London, the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and parts of Essex, Kent, and Surrey, It is 
also authorized to try offences committed on the 
high seas and other places within the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty of England. The court of Queen's 
Bench may also order a certain class of offenders to 
bo tried here. The area over which the jurisdiction 
of the Central Criminal Court extends is nearly one 
hundred and thirtieth part of the area of Englan d and 
Wales; but the proportion of population is only one- 
eeveutk, when compared with that of England and 
Wales. The district included in the jurisdiction, and 
mentioned above, is, for all purposes under the act by 
which it was established, considered as one county, 
and in all indictments and presentments the venue 
runs, “Central Criminal Court to wit.” The judges 
may be selected from a very extensive list. They may 
consist of any two or more of the following persons : 
— -the lord mayor of the city of London for the time 
Being, the lord chancellor, the lord keeper of the great 
seal, att djfr U the judges of her majesty’s courts of 
Gueen’a BMch, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, for 
the time being ; tho chief judge aDd the two others in 
Bankruptcy, the judge Of the Admiralty, the dean of 
the Arches, the aldermen of the city of London, the 
recorder, the common eerjeant, the judges for tho time 
being of the Sheriff’s Court of the city of London, and 
any person or persons who hath, or” shall have been, 
lord chancellor, lord keeper of the great seal, or n 
judge of any of her majesty’s superior conrts at West- 
minster,* together with such others as her majesty, 
her heirs and successors, shall from time to time name 
and appoint by any genoral commission. On aoconnt 
of the extent of this list, it is found un necessary to issue 
a commission every time the a&sions are hold ; and 
the period of holding the sessions is not interrupted 
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when the judges of the Westminster Courts are on cir- 
cuit. At the Old Bailey, and the Hew Court adjoining, 
the sessions are held twelve times a year, and the judges 
generally selected are two common-law judges and the 
recorder of the city of London. The sheriffs of the 
city of London audof the counties of Middlesex, Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey, summon the jurors according to the 
district in which they live. Jurors from Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey, who have served upon any jury at this 
court, are exempt, during the ensuing twelve months, 
from serving upon any jury in any court n*M in the 
county in which they reside, excopt the sessions oftW 
peace. * 

Central Forces are those forces which cause a 
body in motion to tend towards or recede from tho 
centre of motion. The first law of motion is, that a 
body must continue for over in a state of rest, or in a 
state of uniform and rectilineal motion, if it be not 
disturbed by the action of tin external cause. Upon 
this law the doctrine of central forces is founded. It 
therefore considers the external forces which act upon 
a body in motion when there is an alteration either in 
its velocity or direction round a central point. It also 
considers the law of the force by which a body moves 
round another in a known curve, and solves various 
mathematical problems. Gravity, os exemplified in the 
force which acts on all bodies from the centre of the 
earth, is the simplest and most general example of a 
central force. K epler and N ewroa gave much time anti 
labour to the study of central forces. 

Centralization, *cn4ral/-i-zai-*hun (Gr. hentrtn, a 
point, the centre), denotes generally the bringing or 
reducing to a centre or within pinail compass, and is 
frequently applied in politics to the tendency to bring 
together all the departments of state administration to 
one centre, — to remove all local, offices to the capital. 

Centre of Gravity, s en'-ter, a term employed to 
denote a certain point in the interior of a body, or 
system of bodies rigidly and invariably connected, p j 
situated that any plane whatever which pusses through 
it divides the body into two segments of equal weight. 

Centre of Gyration is that point in a rotating 
body, or system of bodies, at which, if the whole mass 
were collected, a given tore© applied would produce- 
the same angular velocity that it- would have commu- 
nicated to l tie system in Its first condition. 

Centre of Magnitude or Figure is that point in 
plane figures and curved surfaces where, supposing 
their areas had weight, they would balance themselves. 
Thus, the centre of magnitude of a circle would be its 
own centre. The shim* term is applied to any point 
which bisects all lines that pass through it, and are 
terminated by the circumference. 

Centre c.i Oscillation is that point in a body 
oscillating about a fixed axis, into which, if the whole 
mass weie collected, the body would vibrate through 
a given angle in the same time us in its first condit ion. 

Centre of Percussion is that point in » solid body, 
or system of bodies, into which, if the whole mass were 
collected, the greatest possible effect could be produced 
by striking it against; another body. It may also bo 
defined ns a point in the axis of a moving body at 
which, when striking an immovable obstacle, tho body 
rests in equilibria, without inclining to either side or 
acting on tho centre or axis of suspension. 

Centre of Prubsure of a fluid pressing against a 
surface, is that point at which, if a lores equal to the 
pressure wore applied in an opposite direction, tho sur- 
face would remain at rest. 

Centrifugal Force, tutn-lrif-u-gtft (Gr. kentron > 
centre ; Lat. fvgio, I flee), is ‘the "lore© that urges -a 
revolving body to fly off in a straight line instead of 
describing a curve. The moon is held in her orbit, 
round the earth by centripetal force, and a stone flics 
from a sliug by centrifugal force. 

Centring, or Centering, acn'-lring (Gr. kentron, 
the centre, a point), a term used to denote the frame- 
work on which the bricks or stones that are used to 
form an arch or vaulted roof or© supported during the 
process of construction. For smaLf arches, such no 
those of doors and windows, it simply consists of two 
boards cut to the required shape, and kept apart by 
slips nailed to the edge cn' each, which correspond in 
length to the thickness of the wjiU in which the arch i* 
placed; but for bridges with arches of great span and 
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breadth, a more elaborate system of framework is re- 
quired, which most he pot together m such a manner 
that it will offer a sufficient resistance to the weight 

and that^it may be readily taken° awaywlien the arch 
is completed, care being taken to avoid gmng heavy 
blows in removing it, which may shake and injure the 
fresh masonry. (See Bkidgs . ) In building arches of 
brickwork or sm all stones, the frames are placed five or 
six feet apart, and tied together with braces, and on 
these thick narrow planks are placed, fitting closely 
together to support the bricks ; but when large stones 
are used, close boarding is not required, and they are 
supported on what are technically called “laggings." 
tVnen the span is of great size, the centering consists 
of a great number of vertical frames or trusses, dis- 
posed. in such a manner as to offer effectual resistance 
to the strain that is brought to bear on them in the 
direction of their length ; and these frames are 
strengthened with horizontal beams and cross braces, 
the whole forming a rigid network of timber. In 
making frames for centerings, it must be carefully con- 
trived that the load shall not act in a direction trans- 
verse to the grain of the wood that is used ; the 

E resguro must, therefore, be carried throughout the 
>ngtb of the beams, some of which, in the usual method 
of construction, are directed against the abutments 
which are to support the arch, and sustained by them, 
and others which tend in an inward direction, towards 
the centre, arc supported and prevented from yielding 
bv the longitudinal pull of other beams that cross them 
obliquely. Shoes of cast-iron, that receive tho ends of 
the beams, are used in modern centerings to obviate 
the necessity of making tie-joints, which weaken the 
beams. Care must he taken to prevent the centering 
froim rising tut the crown, which it is liable to do if it be 
not skilfully made, on account of the weight of the 
haunches of tho arch tending to push the crown 
upwards. The centering used for Waterloo bridge, 
designed, by Beanie, is on© of the best examples in 
which the frames are supported by the abutments only. 
In building Chester and Gloucest er bridges, Mr. Har- 
rison, tho engineer of the former, supported his cen- 
tering on temporary piers built- in tho bed of the river; 
while Telford, whobuilt the latter, supported his on 
piles. .Flexible centres, so called because the timbers 
of which they are composed can move freely on one 
another, are "seldom used in the present day," because 
they invariably rise at the crown from the weight of the 
haunches, and tho regularity of the curvature of the 
arches cannot be relied on. The arches of the beauti- 
ful elliptical bridge of Neuiliy, built by Pevronuct, 
were constructed bn. centerings of this description. 

CKNTBiraTAi/ Force, sai-trip'-c-fal (Or. kentron, 
centre; Lat. ppto, I seek), is the force by which a body 
in motion is kept revolving round a central point, in- 
ate ad of flying off at a tangent: to its orbit. 

CjBirruABr. (See EiariiK/TU, Saruatia.) 
Centuries ov Magmuickg, sen'-iu-rccs, the name 
of tho first great Protestant history of the Church, 
and is so called from being divided into centuries, 
each volume taking up 1 (K> years, and from Magde- 
burg, the city where it was prepared. It was projected 
by Matthias Flacius, about 1552, and the first volume 
was published at Hale in 1559. Thirteen volumes 
have appeared, bringing the history down to 1300. It 
is a work characterized by great judgment, learning, 
and fidelity. Each century is treated under sixteen 
distinct heads or chapters, viz. : — 1 . General View of ! 
the Period ; 2. Extent, and Propagation of the Church; 
3. Persecution and Tranquillity of tho Church ; 4, 
Doctrine ; fi. Heresies; (1. Kites and Ceremonies; 7. 
Government ; 8. Schisms; 9. Councils; 10. Lives of 
Bishops and Doctors ; 11. Heretics ; 12. Martyrs ; 13. 
Miracles; 14 . Condition of the Jews ; 15. other Reli- 
gions; 16, Political Condition of the World. In the 
preparation of the work there were five general direc- 
tors and ten paid agents, seven of whom, well-informed 
students, were employed in collecting materials ; two 
of greater learning and experience arranged the mat- 
ter thus collected, and submitted it to the directors, 
after which an amanuensis was employed to make a 
fair copy of the whole. * 

CXPHAfihiB, (from Gr. kcpkale, head), 

dn Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord 
475 1 
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dnehomeea. The simulated root ofC.ipeaaeuMit 
is the officinal ipecacuanha of the British phanoa- 
copmias. It is known us true, aunultitsd, Brazilian, 
or Lisbon ipecacuanha, and is the only sort oo«P- 
monly met with in this country. It is collected in sift 
seasons of tho year, but chiefly from January to 
March, and is imported from liio Janeiro, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. When given in large doses, it acts as a» 1 
emetic and as a purgative: in small doses it is expec- 
torant and diaphoretic. Its peculiar properties fup# 
principally duo to an alkaloid called emetina. 

C'kehalasfis, ttef-a-Uig'-pi* (Gr. kephale, head, cwpi*, 
shield), in Geol., the Buckler-head, a fish of the lower 
Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian period, bo called from 
having tho bones of the head muted into a single shield- 
like case. 

Cephalic, se-faV-ik (Gr. Jcephalikos), is applied 
to something pertaining to the head. Thus, cephalic 
medicines arc such as are administered for disorders 
of the head. 

C finiA LiTis, sef-ii-lV-ti s (from Gr. kephale, the head), 
in Med., inflammation of the brain. (See Bbain, 1 
Diseases or the.) 

C Kpn alopou a, sef-iL-lop'-e-dit (Gr. hephale, head; 
pout, foot), a class of molluscous animals, more highly 
organized than any other, presenting undoubted rudi- 
ments of an internal Hkcleton, and containing secretive, 
digestive, respiratory, and generative organs. They 
are aleo distinguished by the possession of locomotive 
urgans around the head in the shape of prolonged t«n- 
taoula, which project forward and more or less conceal 
the mouth. 

Cepiieub, se'-fe-u*, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, midway between the Kojar star and Cyg- 
nus. The principal stars in this group are of the third 
magnitude only. 

Ckpi ConruH, nc'-pi kor-pus, is a return made by 
a sheriff upon a capias, or other process to th® 
like purpose, that he hath taken the body of tba 
party named in the process, as he was thereby com- 
manded. 

Cupola, myj-o'-iV, a gen. of fish, tho bodies of which 
are much compressed and elongated. 

Cera MnrcinJS, ne-riimdri'-se-dc, a family of coleopte- 
rous insects, distinguished by the inordinate length of 
their autonme. Generally they are of elegant form, and 
are found in forests and woods, on the trunks of trees, 
but rarely on flowers. Some of the exotic species are 
remarkable for emitting after death a scent something 
like attar of roses. Tho only scented Gerambyeid 
known in •England is the musk-bcctlo ( Cerambyx moe- 
chat. us). It is about an inch long, and of a fin© green 
colour. It is found on w illows in the neighbourhood 
of Loudon. There is a very splendid collection of 
these insects in the British Museum . 

Cerastes, $e~rus’-tcns (Gr. keraxfcs, horn), a tnafcfi 
distinguished by two horny protuberances on its head, 
and hence known as the horned snake. It b said to 
exist almost entirely without water. It is found in 
Libya, Arabia, &c. : , ' 

Cerasus, in Bot, a gen. of trees be- 

longing to the nat. ord. Rosacea, sub-ord. Amngilalea. 
Several species or varieties of this genus produce the 
well-known fruits called cherries. The varieties usually 
cultivated in our gardens are supposed to have been 
derived originally from two wild species, C. avium and 
vulgaris. Both have whit© flowers in clusters or nearly 
sessile umbels, and both arc generally regarded as 
natives of Britain and of the middle and south of 
Europe. The timber of C. avium is valuable for the 
purposes of the cabinet-maker, turner, and musical in- 
strument maker ; the straight small branches are used 
for making pipe-stems, tint! tho leaves have been used 
as a substitute for tea. The bark of the species C. 
eupollm possesses astringent and febrifugal proper- 
ties; that st ripped from its root is used in Mexico as 
a remedy against dysentery. 'The leaves of C. eapri* 
cida contain so much hydrocyanic (prussic) acid as to 
prove poisonous to cattle that feed upon them. Mote 
parts of the species 0. Lauro-cerams, 1 he cherry-laurel, 
but especially the leaves and seeds, are poisonous. Tho 
poisonovs ©fleets arc supposed to be owing to a volatile 
oil containing hydrocyanic acid. Even when braised, 
the leaves evolve a vapbur which is destructible to 
insect life : hence some gardeners make use of theft 





leavw fcwkilEng bligbt. Cherry-laurel water, obtained 
by distilling the leaves with crater, ia used medicinally 
for similar purposes asbydroe vanio aoid. The plant 
is common in mt gardens, and ia popularly known as 
the **' battel, 0 though it is net a member of the true 
laurel family. The kernels of the epeoies C. oecidenta- 
lie,* native Of the West Indies, and others, are used 
for tlie purpose of flavouring liqueurs, such as cherry- 
| brandy, hxrBchenwaaaer, Maraschino, and Noypau. 
The species C. Padut, or bird-oherry, lias eimilar pro- 
perties, though less powerful, to those of the cherry- 
latrrai. (?. virginiana, the choke-cherry, has astringent 
and febrifugal properties, and its fruits are commonly 
touted With pemmican in North America. C. scrotiua, 
the wild or black chenr of the western states of Arne- 
rica, is a beautiful and useful tree. The cherries are 
sometimes eaten, but are not very palatable. The wood 
is esteemed by cabinet-makers, having a close grain, 
and taking a very high polish. The inner bark forms 
the tonic and sedative drag which has been extensively 
prescribed of late in America, and which is just begin- 
P- wing to receive the Attention of European practitioners. 
It is nsed as a tonic instead of cinchona, and us » se- 
dative for the alleviation of general and local irritation. 
It is taken from any part of the tree, but preferably 
from the root. It lias a lively cinnamon-colour, and, 
when fresh, a characteristic odour, like that of bitter 
almonds. 

Ckbatik, so'-ril-fin (from cerasut, the scientific name 
of the cherry-tree), the portion of the gum of the cherry, 
tree which »s insoluble in cold water. 

Cbbatojtca, aer-ii-to’-ni-u, in Hot., a gen. of legu- 
minous plants of the sub-ord. Cizealpinittr. The most 
important species ia C. siliqua, the ripe fruit of which 
is Known under the names of carob, locust, St. John’s 
bread, and Algaroba bean. Its pulp has a very sweet 
taste, and is supposed to have been the food of St. John 
in the wilderness. The fruit is now largely imported 
into this country for making cattle-food. 

Ceb atqfhxxl acbj£ , se-rd-io-fil-lai'-* te~e, in Dot. , the 
Hornwort fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 
ia the sub-class Monochlamydea. There 19 but one 

{ :en., Ceratopkytium, the species of which are aquatic 
verba, with verticillute leaves and minute monceeions 
flowers, natives of the northern hemisphere. Their 
properties and uses are unknown . 

Cesdon, eer'-don , an ancient sect of heretics, so 
mffie^ram one Cerdon, who flourished at Home about 

CBBKBlILLtTM. (Set BhAIX.) 

Cebebuio Aero, eer , -e~brik (Lat. cerebrum, brain), 
an aoid of a peculiar character found in the brain of 
animals, partly uncombiued, and partly in the form of 
cerebrate of soda. It is a white solid, of a fatty nat ure, 
and may be obtained in crystalline grains, which are 
soluble in boiling alcohol and ether, but insoluble in 
cold ether. It is insoluble in water, but swells op 
When left in that liquid for several hours. This acid 
was formerly called Cerebrin. The component parts 
of cerebric acid are in 100 parts : — 

Carbon Hd'7 

Hydrogen 100 

Nitrogen 2*3 

Oxygen 19’5 

Phosphorus 0-9 

100-0 

Crbsh, te'-rem (Lat. cera , wax), a solid wary body 
obtained from beeswax, which is supposed to be iden- 
tical with paraffin. 

CskkKSXTS, tere'-menti (Lat. cera, wax), were cloths 
dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodicB were 
enfolded when they were embalmed. 

>CjSas»oxx£S, Masteb of the, an officer of tbo 
court, instituted by James I. to attend to the proper 
presentation of ambassadors, and other persons of 
qmthty, to the sovereign. Tbo gentleman filling this 
office is necessarily a person of good address and 
master of several languages. lie attends at court on 
all occasions of state ceremonial, aud has under him 
an assistant roaster, or deputy. 

CBBBMon, eer'-e-ma-ne (hr. curSmante; Lat. care- 
ituwuz), ia applied to certain forms or rites by which at* 
act is rendered more grand or ftaprossive. Ceremonies 
may be said to be of four kinds 1. social ; 12. sacred ; . 




3. state ; 4. international, Sddal cerettumiea will bo 
noticed under Ktiquettb, and state ceremonies under 
such heads as Coboxatiox, 

of Vakliamebt, &c. Sorited caremnia* are defined tube 
“ the external rites and manner in which the ministers 
of religion perform their sacred, functions/* In respect 
of ceremonies there is a very marked difference be- 
tween the old dispensation and the new. The former, 
or Mosaic dispensation, abounds with rites and cere- 
monies ; the latter, or Gospel dispensation, is remark- 
able for the want of them. In what may bo termed the 
childhood of the human race, numerous stringent laws 
aud regulations are laid down for their guidance, and 
sensual representations are employed to make a deeper 
and more lasting impression upon tne mind. Under 
the Christian economy, when men may be said to have 
been set free from a” state of pupilage, his mode of 
worshippi ng the Creator was left very much to himself, 
and he was taught, to seek within himself for those 
directions by which he might best attain a holy life 
and fulfil his high destiny. The great gospel law laid 
down on this subject was, “ Let each be perwuded in 
kin omit mind, and so let him act/* How far rites and 
ceremonies of human appointment may be employed 
in the worship of God *s a vefy important question, 
and one which has given rise to much discussion. Of the 
two great sections of the Christian church, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, the one is characterised 
by its attachment to, the other by its rejection of, 
human rites. One great peculiarity of the Christian 
religion is its striking adaptation to fallen human 
nature. Its laws are founded upon the necessities 
of our nature. The highest and purest worship of 
God is undoubtedly that of the heart; but in man's 
present infirm aud imperfect condition, tho heart may 
bo greatly influenced by the senses; and bonce tho 
proper object of ail religious rites and ceremonies is to 
impress and elevate the heart through tho feelings. 
Ail religion must in some measure be dependent upon 
external forms ; and so high an authority os St. Au- 
gustine declares that “ no religion, either true or false, 
can subsist without some ceremonies/* Tho great 
difficulty is to determine the length to which it is 
proper to go in accommodating religions ceremonies 
to weak humau nature. When, from being a means 
of worship, they come to be regarded as worship itself, 
they arc worse than useless,— they are pernicious. 
The Roman Catholics may have gone too far in this 
direction; but the majority of Protestants seem to 
have fallen into the other extreme, and to pay too little 
regard to the externals of religion. Hut we believe that 
no general rule c;*u bt> laid down on this subject , outward 
rites aud ceremonies being much more necessary to 
some than others. The great rule is for each to bo 
persuaded ir* his own mind as to what is beat for him, 
and to act accordingly. It has boeu frequently re- 
marked that there is a striking similarity between 
many of the Jewish ceremonies and those of tho 
ancient Egyptians ; and many have been of opinion 
that Moses adopted many of them from the Egy ptians. 
This may probably have becu the ease; and we are 
also told that, many things were permitted to them, cm 
account of the hardness of their heorts. There can bo 
no doubt that many of the ceremonies of tho Church of 
Homo were borrowed from the heathens. International 
ceremony . — Among independent states there exists a 
sort of international etiquette, according to which 
certain nmrks of respect arc shown to the states, their 
rulers or representatives, by other states, and a certain 
rank or dtguiiy accorded to them. In Europe, in the 
Middle Ages, frequent disputes took place among tho 
rulers or representatives of the different states, on tho 
subject of precedence. Claims for precedence were 
advanced on various grounds ; as on the form of 
government, the number of crowns, the titles, achieve- 
merits, extent of possessions, antiquity of their family, 
or tho length of time that Christianity bad beep estab- 
lished in their dominions. At the congress of Vienna, 
the question of rank among the different powers was 
discussed, and a commission appointed with the view 
of settling it; but as no agreement could be come to, 
the matter was allowed to drop, Rulers Of equal dig- 
nify, when they make Visits, concede to each other tha 
precedence at home ; at other times they travel ineog- 
oito, or do not appear on public occasions, or ao so 




wifchft rcMrvatbn j«Bp6<5fciBg their dignity. Bmperow is ft writ issued oh* Of ^ 

aadlrfagei^ eA other white they cai * superior eourt of ^ttos commoir 

prinees of lew degree “rapuufe" To international the queen's name to tbri judge* or officettOfraferior 
ceremwiie* helODff— 1. Titles of rulers ; 8. acknowledg- courts of record* commanding tbert tft ivftM 
snent of the title and rank of rulers ; and 3. marks of record of a cauBe or matter depending beforethem, 
respect conformable to their rank and title. to the end that the party may hare the stare am ; 

Cbbes, se # -twz,one of the asteroids that revolve bo- and speedy justice. It maybe bad either morimtBal 
tween the orbits of Hare and Jupiter. It is the first or civil cases, nnlesB it be taken away br the esmriee 
of this group of minor planets in order of discovery, words of some act of parliament, which is *&* !&*; 
and the largest of them, with the exception of Vesta, qucntly the case where the statute gives jurisdiction 
It was first observed by Piaazi, an Italian astronomer, at to justices of the peace over criminal offences, and ill 
the observatory at Palermo, in Sicily, January 1 , 1801 . other matters. In criminal eases the cour* of Queen’ a 
The elements of its orbit were calculated by Gauss. It Bench has a superintendence over all inferidt courts, 
derives its name from Ceres, a heathen goddess that and may remove the indictments or other proceeding* 
was the object of especial worship in Sicily. therein depending, and transfer them to its own juris* 

Cebinthians, se-rin'dhi-ans, the followers of Cerin- diction. The object of the writ is to obtain relief from 
thus, were among the earliest of the sects of heretics some inconvenience supposed in the particular case to 
that sprang up iu the Christian church, Cerinthus, arise from a cause being allowed to proceed to trial 
according to some, was a contemporary of the apostie before an iuferior jurisdiction, less capable than the 
John; according to others, he lived in the 2nd century, superior court of rendering complete and effectual 
He was a Jew, and studied philosophy at Alexandria ; justice, or to quash the orders or proceedings of such 
but the creator part of his life was spent in Asia inferior jurisdiction. The mort usual instances ill 
Minor, where lie promulgated his heretical doctrines, which the writ is granted in criminjd cases are,*— 1, To 
What the exact nature of these were it is difficult to consider and determine the validity of indictments and 
say, for the accounts given of them are various and the proceedings thereon, and the ‘finding or verdict of 
contradictory ; but they seem to have much resembled, a jury on coroners’ inquisitions, and to quash ©r con- 
if they were not identical with those of the Gnostics, firm them as there is cause. 2. Where it is surmised 
(See Gnostics.) that a partial or insufficient trial will probably be 

Cbeium, sc’ - ri-um, symbol Cc, equivalent 47, , a very hod in the court below, the indictment is re- 
rare metal, existing in allanite , ccrite, and cerine . It moved, in order to have the prisoner or defendant 
is only known as a grey powder, which becomes lus- tried at the bar of the Queen’s Bench or before tha 
trous on being burnished. It forma two oxides,— the justices at Nisi Prius, or at the assizes; 8. in order 
protoxide and peroxide, which form a few salts of no to plead the royal pardon; 4. to issue process ©font- 
importance or interest. They are said by Kumncla- lawry against the offender in those counties or places 
berg to be isomorphous with those of cadmium. where the process of the inferior courts will not reach 

Csbolein, ecr'-odeen, a greasy body found in bees- him ; 5. to remove orders of justices in quarter or petty 
wax, to which its colour, odour, and tenacity are due. sessions, for the purpose of having them quashed, fit 
It lias an acid reaction, and fuses at 83°. It i9 is also issued when peers are indicted for treason or 
soluble in ether, and is but imperfectly known. It is felony, or for misprision of either, but not for any other 
obtained by macerating the wax in cold alcohol, which offence. Under the writ the indictment is removed 
rctaius it in solution. into the court of the Lord Higu Steward of Great 

Cerotic Acid,* er-oV-iJc, an acid contained in varying Britain, in order that the defendant may be tried by 
quantities in beeswax. It is obtained by dissolving his peers. A certiorari to remove an indictment may 
the wax in hot alcohol and crystallizing. Genuine be granted at the instance ol‘ either the proseoutor or 
beeswax contains about 22 per cent, of cerotic add. defendant; but before it be granted to any person 
Heated with potash, it produces cerotate of potash and (except the attorney-general) , the application for it 
ceroia alcohol. must be by motion' made in the Queen’s Bench, or 

Ckboxvlon, tcr-cx* -e-lon i in Bot., a gen, of palms, before, some judge of the court; and where the appli- 
Tho species C. audieola yields wax, which is applied to cution is made by a defendant, he must, before the 
many useful purposes. It is a native of South America, writ is issued, enter into a recognizance before a judge 
Certainty, Certitude, eer'dainde (Lat. cerium , of the Queen’s Bench, or a justice of the peace, in such 
from cerno, I perceive), is applied primarily to the ( sum and with such sureties as the court or a judge may 
state of a person's mind wheu he feels sure or con- direct, to defend the indictment, andappear to receive 
vinccd of anything; but is also applied to the truths judgment if be be found guilty, 
or events respecting which this couviction may be Ceruse, (See Lead, Cabbonatb or.) 
entertained. Certainty is physical when it is according Ceuvidx, (Lat. ccrtnts, a deer), the Stag 

to the laws of nature; moral when in accordance with or Beer class of animals, a gen. of quadrupeds belong- f 
the common order of things and the received opinions ing to the order Pectrra. The generic character is 
of mankind; and metapht/sical when springing from solid boras, covered, while young, with a hairy akin 
intuitive beliefs, as the first principles of natural law. growing from the top, naked, annual, and branched. 
According to the mode in which it is attained , cerfcaiuty There are several species of the Ceroid, at. (See Desk.) 
is immediate when by sense or intuition, or mediate Cessavit, ses-sai'-vit (Lat,, he hath ceased), was a 
when by reason and demonstration. Some philoso- writ which anciently lay by the statutes of Gloucester 
phers have made sense the measure and ground of and Westminster 2. When a man holding lands of a 
certainty j others reason; and others, as Bescartcs, lord by a rent or other services, neglected or ceased 
aelf-consciouanees. V to perform his services for two years together, or 

Certificate, 8erd\p-e-lait (Fr, certified, from Low where a religious house held lands given to it oh oon- 
Lut. certuSt certain ; facio f I make) , a testimony in dition of performing some certain spiritual service, as 
writing as to the truth of a fact, or number of facts, reading prayers or giving alms, and neglected it,— in 
Certificates, for a variety of purposes, are recognized either of which eases, if the cesser or neglect had con* 
by the law of England. Among these may be men- tinned for two years, tbe lord or donor, and hi* 
tmped,*— the aiiimal certificates ol attorneys (see Atxob- heirs, should have a writ of cessavit. to recover the land 
net) ; a bankrupt's certificate of conformity; the itself; eo quod tenene inf aciendia e^roitiie per biennium 
certificate of appointment to a bankrupt's estate and jam cessavit. 

effects, granted to the creditors’ assignees ; the certifi- Cessio BoNonuar, ses'-si-o bon-a'-rum (Lat,, cession 
eaie of counsel, in order to enable a client to litigate in of goods), in Scots law is a process by which an insolvent 
form# pauperis; the certificates of the judges belong- surrenders his property for behoof of his creditors, and 
ing to the higher common-law courts at W estminster, is, in consequence, set free from prison or obtains pro- 
granted for various purposes ; and the certificate of t action. The insolvent, however, is not, as in seques- 
the registry of a ship granted by the collector, comp- tration, discharged from his debts, for which his goods 
tsoller, or principal officer of the custom-house at the may be again attached at any future time; ilia person 
port of registry. This laqjr certificate is held by the only is protected from any future procoedingu iOr paat 
captain as a voucher of the character and privileges of debts. . - . i 

.. his ship a* a British vessel. Cebsion, seeh'-unfin Eecl. matters, is applied |h# 

Cebtiobaei, ser , di*Q*rai , .ri (Low Latin, certioro), roidance of a benefice or dignity iu tho church/ariailig 




Cestui <iue Trust 


Crom tbe accepting of another, which k by law incom- 
patible with it. This voidonoe takes place, ipso facto, 
tipon the acceptance of the second benefice, arid tho 
patron may at once, without any express resignation, 
present a new inoumbaut and require his admission. 

. Cusftu. Tkbst, ee^-e-fce-trusf', is the person for 
whose benefit a passive, or active, or special trust is 
designed, and reposed in some other person to exe- 
cute. and his interest is described as a (rust estate ; 
which distinguishes it from a ioe on tho one hand, and 
fitted legal estate qu the other. (See Tkust.) 

Cestui Qin& Uels is one who has the beneficial owner- 
ship or use of land, the legal seisin or feudal tenancy 
of which is in another, either by express declaration or 
4asd f or by implication, from the nature of the con- 
veyance itself. (See L'ses.) 

Obstei qub Vie, sct'-u-Jce-ve, is one for whose life 
any loads or tenements are granted. 

Oust xsb, ses'-tvs (Gr. Auato.% embroidered ) t a fine 
embroidered girdle worn by tho Greek and Roman 
Women close under the breasts. It was distinct from 
dh© gone, which was worn round the loins. Homer 
ascribes the power of charming and conciliating love 
to the cost ns of Venus, which was covered with al- 
hxring representations. When Juno wished to gain 
the love of Jupiter, slio borrowed this girdle from 
Venus, The cestus, or ca>stus f was also tho name of a 
gauntlet worn by the Homan pugilists. (See Cjbstus.) 

Cetacea, se4ai ! -se~& (Or. betas, Lafc. cat us, a whale), 
an order of the mammalia, which differ® from the rest 
of that class both in form and habits. In ordinary 
language it is generally classed with the fishes. ,4 ’ll 
the cetacea have a fish-like form; but the tail fin is 
horizontal, and not vertical, &3 in fishes. It is moved 
by very powerful muscles, and is the great instrument 
of progression. There are no posterior limbs, and even 
the pelvis is only represented b v two small rudimentary 
bones. The anterior limbs are in nearly all cases 
adapted for swimming* Tho bones, however, in the 
skeleton appear like those of a hand, but much abbre- 
viated and solidified. The head is joined to tho body 
without any apparent neck, and the upper parts of the 
vertebras are ankyiosed or consolidated. The skin is 
naked, and some" of the species are conspicuously 
whiskered. The cetacea are viviparous, and suckle; 
their young, towards w hich they show great affection. ' 
They are warm-blooded, and breathe by lungs, and ! 
inhale air at the surface of the water. ( See G a i: w n las i> 
Whale, Sr bum Wuauk, CoLnnx, Tortoise.) 

Cxteakia, srf-rai'-rc-a, in Bot., a gen. of lichens, 
which includes tho well-known Iceland moss. This 
lichen* which has been named C. ulandiea, is officinal 
in the British pharmacopoeias, and is employed both 
as a nutritious food .and as a mild mucilaginous tonic 
in catarrh and consumption. Combined with cocoa, it 
forms tho article known as Iceland- moss cocoa, which 
waft originally prepared by Hr. Dunn of London. Two 
kinds of starch are found in this lichen, — one called 
■lichen starch, and the other inulin ; also a peculiar bit ter 
principle, which has been named cetrarin. When used 
for food only, the plant should be deprived of its bitter- 
net?, either by heating it twice in water to near tho 
boiling-point, or by digesting it in a weak alkaline 
'Solution, formed by adding half an ounce of carbonate 
of potash to about a gallon of cold water, and after- 
wards washing it with pure water. The species C, 
nivttUs possesses somewhat similar properties. 

Cbvadilla. (See Asagiiaja.) 

Ceylo# Mm (See Gkacilatjia.) 

jCflEkEE- or Chaff-wax, tehafe'-wakg, was nu officer 
in chancery who fitted tho wax for the sealing of the 
write and finch other instruments a® were delivered out 
Epidar th© groat seal, or seal of the court. 

CHaFF-C utter, tchaf-kut-lcr (Sax. c&tf, chaff; Nor. 
UOtee, cut), an implement used by farmers for cutting 
bny : »nd straw into small lengths. Much ingenuity 
ha# been applied to the construction of these machines, 
which tea principally intended for the prevention of 
wastein fending animals. 

CHAFFINCH, toMf* -finch {Frinijilla cahfa »)♦ one of 
the most popular of jSuropeaa song-birdu. Not only 
ill Bpjgtond ia the chaffinch a favourite,— with the 
Branch ho is a household proverb ; and as among us 
light-hearted folk# are said to be mi merry as a lark," 
U with them they tare said to be ** gay as a chaffinch/* 

I m 


Chaffinch. 


Nowhere, however, is chaffinch entbufiiaem carried to 
so high a pitch as in Germany. Bedestien informs m 
that m the Knife-making village of Kuhl the inhabitants 
ore such great chafflncn-fanciara that they will go six* 
teen miles to catch a bird, and that on one occasion* 
when a peculiarly good one was in the market, a crory 
fancier, whose means were at low ebb, went and sola 
his only cow, and bought the coveted chaffinch with 
tho money. The plumage of the chaffinch is as fol- 
lows : — Fore part of the head black; back part, and 
extending even to the nape of the neck, blue, shading 
off to an olive-tinted chestnut, and again to » grey* 
green to the stump of the tail. The tail itself is blocttfe 
and grey, and on each of the two outer feathers there ' 
is a peculiar wedge-shaped white spot. From the root 
of the lower half of the beak to the extremity of the 
under part of tho body the colour is redd j s h-chcstttut. 
Tho male may be distinguished from the circumstance 
of being smaller than its mate, whose length is six inches, 
and from the latter's under parts being dingier. Tho 
chaffinch lays four or five eggs, of pale purplish-buff 
colour, sparingly streaked and spotted with reddish- 
brown. Insects arc its chief food, and in the summer 
season i t. effects incalculable good by destroying myriads 
of aphides and caterpillars, in Italy the chaffinch is 
killed for the table. It is very widely spread, being 
found in parts of Asia, in tho north ui Africa, and «# 
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far west ns the Azores. The chaffinch w a very pugna- 
cious bird, and it is of this, its failing, that the English 
birdcateher takes advantage in the profitable sport 
known as “pegging.** First of all, the catcher must 
be provided with a chaffinch that; will sing loud and 
fearlessly iti tho dark and when its cage ia in motion. 
This is effected by allowing it to remain in its dark 
moul ting-box after the process of moulting is com- 
pleted, and placing in the same apartment an able 
singer of its own 'species. After a while the little 
prisoner will dug as cheerily as its tutor. Then its 
cage is taken down, and suspended from tho wiling 
by an elastic cord. Although the con ■sequent swing- 
ing motion seems to bother it vastly for « day or two, 
it grows used to it in a wonderfully short space of 
time, ami will Bing serenely with its house rocking like 
a ship at sea. Then its cage ia tied in a handkerchief, 
aud its trainer walks about the chamber with it swing- 
ing in one bund ; and so the teaching progresses, until 
the poor bird will set. up its little pipes at any hour and 
almost in any position ; then it ia called a *■* peggmg* 
lineh,’* and is worth from one guinea to five. Beside® 
one of these decoys, the cbafflnch-pegger must have a 
stuffed chaffinch mounted on a forked stick, awl wraw 
pieces of whalebone furnished with a spike in one end, 
and thickly smeared with birdlime. Thus equipped, 
the birdcateher sets out in the early spring morning, 
carrying his decoy in his cage in a handkerchief. When 
the country is reached, and tho decoy, all in the dark, 
hears the voices of its free fellows among the boughs, 
it breaks out, and returns them note for note a» long 
as they please to keep the game up. By-and-by the 
birdcateher marks a tree whence issue chaffinch notes 
the boldest and most defiant. It i* said by these men 
(and it is their business to know) that never more 
than a single pair of chaffinches live in a tree* At 
the foot of the tree containing tho bold free bird, 
tho birdcateher places his decoy, covering it over- 
cage, handkerchief, and a, 1 !— with a handful ofoteas. 
Then ho sticks the little branch on which the stuffed 
bird ia mounted into the trunk of the tree, end jtrcfc 
above it, and at a alight angle* one or two of the 
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Bmed whalebone twigs. Then the man retires. Mann- precise definition of the solar year, tha dif isinst ^ihft 
while the free bird in the tree, with its hen near at ecliptic into twelve equal parts, of tha day ihto tw^rsf. 
hand, has heard the voice of the decoy, and, trembling hours ; the signs, names, and figures of the *odi4e; the 
with jealous rage, has replied to it, and been again invention of the dial— are among the itnprov«»Bca1te i» 
replied to, the salvos on either side becoming heavier astronomy attributed to the Chaldees. Jt ia:a»i4 wt ': ;•: 
aaa fiercer each moment. At last the free bird, finding Calhsthenes, who accompanied Alexander the Gneaifc Oh , 
the mysterious stranger will not respond to the invita- his expedition, brought back with, himfrom Babylon * 
tion to come out and fight, like a true finch, hops a series of astronomical observations extending ofoa* 
down in search of it. In an instant it spies the 1,903 years, or 2,234 years before the Christian era. 
stuffed thing sitting out impudently, and, as it were, Astrology was also much practised among the priests, 
on the very steps of his castle ; and, with a harsh cry, who, from the movements among the heavenly bodies, 

f wn he swoops to inflict deadly chastisement ; but, professed to be able to foretell future evente. Ae* 
isl the treacherous twigs intervene, and, balking cording to Diodorus, they distinguished the fiws planets 
of its vengeance at the very moment of its con- by the appellation of “interpreters,** because thw 
summation, hold it an ignominious prisoner till the foreshadowed the destinies of men and nations,, wad 
man runs up and consigns it to the store-cage, presided over the birth of each individual. Theycon- 
A clever birdcatcher will thus capture from twenty ccived that besides the planets there were thirty stars, 
to forty singing chaffinches in a siugle morning. which wore called the “ consulting gods,'* twelve of 

GnAiLiiBTJACKaJ,i?Aat7.-fr-/i-ai''«e*f , ,in Bot.,the Clmil- which presided over the signs of the zodiac and the 
letiafam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the months of the year. Below these were twenty-four 
sub-class Mon och lumydeee . The only remarkable mem- stars, of which half were to tho north and visible, and 
her of this family is ChailUtia toxicaria , a tree growing half to the south and invisible, the visible being assigned, 
in Sierra Leone, producing fruit which is called rats- to the living and the invisible to the dead ; and they 
bane from ita poisonous nature. were denominated the “judges of the world/* The 

Ch ain, tshainc (Fr. chame, Lat. catena), a scries of interpretation of dreams, divination, incantations, and 
links or rings connected or fitted into one another, auguries, also occupied an important place in their sys- 
usually made of some kind of metal ; as a chain of gold tern of knowledge. 

or of iron; but the word is not restricted to any par- Chaldeans, or Chaldees, in its widest sense, 
tieular kind of material. It is often used for an orna- and as used by the later Hebrevf prophets and Greek 
merit about the person. and Homan writers, was synonymous with Babylonians, 

Chain Coir.it. {Sec Cable.) the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia; more statictly. 

Chain M atl, or Armour, a flexible kind of armour it was applied to the people inhabiting the south- 
made of hammered iron links connected together. It west part of that kingdom, — the country extending 
was much worn in the 12th and 13th centuries, and was along tho Persian gulf from tho Euphrates to the 
lighten- and more convenient than armour composed of Arabian desert. They are believed to have originally 
steel or brass plates. It was not, however, so complete inhabited the Carduehian mountains, iutheneighbour- 
a defence against the thrust of a lance or spear. hood of Armenia, where Xenophon and others mention 

Chain Hole. (See Equations.) the existence of a people of that name. At what period 

Chains, in Mar., strong links or plates of iron, the they descended to the plains below, history affords sis 
lower ends of which are bolted through the ship’s sides no ‘information; but at length they became so nume- 
to the timbers. They are used in order to contain the rous and powerful as to prevail over the other iuktibi- 
blocks called “dead-eyes,” by which the shrouds of the tents of the country, and by the time of the Jewish 
masts are extended ; and are placed at 6hort distances captivity their name had come to be applied to the* 
from each other on the outside of the ship. Top-chains inhabitants of Babylonia generally, Gesenius end 
are chains used in order to sling the lower yards in other recent philologists believe that the ancient name 
time of batt le, to prevent them from falling when the and race are preserved in the modern Kurds. The 
ropes by which they are hung are shot away or injured. Chnldccans were also sin order of persons, in Babylonia 
Chains, Hanging in, a species of ignominy fre- who are in the book of Daniel classed with the msgi- 
quently inflicted in former times upon the bodies of cions and astrologers, and were consulted by the king 
malefactors alter execution. It consisted in hanging ou matters of religion, evidently forming a sort of 
the body in chains upon a gibbet near the place where priest class. They also constituted the learned class of 
the crime was committed, ami allowing it to rot there the people ; and the term Chaldnans is applied by 
os a terror to other offenders. It was only in 3834 that Greek and Roman writers to the whole order of the 
a law was passed abolishing this practice in England, learned men of Babylon.. At a later period the name 
Chair, Miair (Lat. cathedra, Fr. chairc , a pulpit), came to be given in the western parts of the world 
a movable scut or frame, made with a bottom of differ- to persons who professed to interpret dreams and ink- 
out materials, and used for persons to sit in. The pose upon the credulity of others, without reference to 
t erm was originally applied to tho pulpit from which the place of their birth* 

the priest addressed the people. The place where Chaldee Language, MUdeef, is the name given 
professors and regents in universities deliver their bv philologists to the eastern dialect of the Aramaic, 
lectures is still called the chair; as the professor's of which the Syriac is the western, and which forms 
chair, the chair of natural philosophy, Ac. The cumin the northern branch of the Semitic tongues, the He- 
chair was an ivory seat placed upon a car, in which the brew, Arabic, and some other minor dialects forming'; 
prime magistrates of ancient Rome sat, and also those tho southern branch. As the language of Babylonia 
to whom the honour of a triumph had been decreed, at the time of the Jewish captivity, it was much used 
The Bedim chair is a vehicle in which persons are carried, by that people after their return ‘to their own land. 

It is supported by two poles, and carried by two men. and, indeed, as a written language it is now known to 
Though not much used at the present day, it was us only through the Jews, every trace of its literature 
greatly in vogue a hundred years ago. In William having disappeared, though it is still spoken by porno 
Hogarth’s works it is frequently represented. of the tribes inhabiting the mountains of Kurdistan. 

Chalck don y . (Stic Calcedony.) Tn the Hebrew canon, several chapters in Dame) and 

ChaLDAJan Philosophy, kiil-de'-iin . — The ancient Ezra are written in this language. As a dialect, it is 
Chaldees, favoured by wide plains, unclouded skies, distinguished from the Bvriac by its avoiding diph- 
and dear, still nights, early turned their attention to thongs and the vowel o, for which it generally has d; 
the study of the heavenly bodies. To them the sun, bv tho use o fdageeh forte and the general accentuation 
moon, and stars were the superior intelligences who of the last syllable. ‘ The mode of writing is also much 
created and sustain all things, and who guide tho less defective than in Syriac, and in forms it is poorer 
destinies of men. Hence they received divine worship than both the Hebrew and Syriac, 
and honours ; and tho study of their movements be- Chaldron, uhal’-dron (Fr. chaudron), is an English 
came a part of the priestly office. Tho learning of the dry measure, containing 36 coal bushels : 21 chaldrons 
Chaldees was greatly extolled in anrient times by Jews make a score. In a chaldron of coal there arc 12 sacks; 

»s WvU aa Creeks ; and tbeg are generally allowed to and if five chaldrons be bought at one time, the vendor 
have been the first people who made any considerable must deliver 63 sacks, the three additional sacks being 
progress in astronomy. The determination of the lunar termed the tnyruin.^In London and elsewhere, how- 
penods, of the equinoctial and solstitial points, a more ever, at the present time, coals are sold by tho tod W 
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ChftliQd 

30 owt. avoirdupois. In Newcastle, a chaldron of of powder. The chamber of a mine is the plaee,mo»tly 
coni* consists of 50 cirt., exactly double the London of a cubical form, where the powder is confined, 
chaldron. Chamberlain, tthaim'-ber-lain (Fr. chambeUait ; 

Chalice, UWJ* (Lat. caMa?, a cup). — This term Lat. cubiculariu*, prtp/eotua cubicuii), is variously used 
waa formerly applied tr> an ordinary driuking-cup; but in our laws, statutes, and chronicles, 
it is now only used to distinguish the cup employed in Chamberlain, tub Lord Great, is an hereditary 
* administering the Holy Sacrament. Silver is the metal officer of great antiquity, and was onoe of the highest 
of which chalices are usually made ; but they are often dignity in the state. The office was conferred by 
of gold or gilt, and studded with jewels. They are Henry I. on the family of Be Vere, earls of Oxford* 
sometimes made of agate, crystal, or glass; but, on and was enjoyed by them for nearly six hundred years, 
account of their fragile nature, these substances are On the death of the eighteenth earl, without issue, the 
Beldam employed in their manufacture. honour descended, by a female heir, to the family of 

ChalS, tehauk (Lat. calx, lime), a variety of lime- Bertie, and is now held jointly by the families of CfcjMp 
stone, or carbonate of lime, of a soft, earthy nature, moudeley and Willoughby d’Ereaby, each family enT 
generally of a yellowish-white colour, and sometimes joying it alternately in each succeeding reign. He 
’ pure white. It often forms strata of great size. It attends on the king at his coronation, has the care of 
h&S an earthy fracture, is easily broken, and is rough the palace at Westminster, the fitting up of West* 
to the touch. Some varieties of chalk arc so compact minster Hall for coronations, feasts, and other great 
that they can be employed as building-stones when cut occasions ; he attends upon peers at their creation. 
Or s»Wn into shape. After being burnt into quicklime, and upon bishops when performing their homage to 
chalk is converted into mortar, in which shape it is the sovereign. Many perquisites and fees belong to 
•much used. Silica, alumina, and magnesia are often this office; but the former are usually compounded for 
present in chalk, and when these are removed by at tbe performance of any of those ceremonies vvhere 
pounding and diffusing in water, it becomes whiting, they are claimed. The delivery of the sword of state 
Chalk is also largely used in the manufacture of soda, to ti distinguished member of the existing administra- 
for the purpose of decomposing the sulphate of soda Lion is loft wholly to the choice and discretion of this 
in the “balling” process; aud it is also used as a official. Upon all occasions of public ceremony, tbe 
manure. (See Limb.) Perfectly purified chalk, when keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of Requests 
mixed with vegetable colouring matters, such as tur- are delivered to him, and at these times the gentleman 
meric, litmus, and saffron, forms pastil colours. Vienna usher of the black rod, the yeoman usher, and the 
white is merely purified chalk. (See Crayon.) doorkeepers, are at his command. 

Challenge. (See Jury.) Chamberlain, Lord, of tub Household, who is 

Challenge to Fight, Uhul'-Unj (Norm,, dial- not to be confounded with the preceding, is an officer 
Unger, to claim), is ail offence tending to provoke or of the roval household, having superintendence and 
incite another person to break the peace, and it is a control over all the servants Employed about the royal 
misdemeanour to challenge to fight, either by word or chambers, except those of the bedchamber. The royal 
letter, or to be the bearer of suon challenge, aiid punish- chaplains and other officers of the chapel royal, the 
able by fine and imprisonment, according to the cir- physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries of tbe house* 
cnmstances of the case ; and a person who sends such hold, as well as the royal tradesmen, are by his t>p- 
challenge is liable to be apprehended and bound over pointment. He has the oversight of the queen’s baud, 
in a recognizance to be of good behaviour. and of all comedians, trumpeters, and messengers. 

Chalybeate Springs, kdl-ib’-e-ait, natural waters The performance of stage plays in the metropolis and 
containing iron in solution. For a full account and at Windsor, and wherever there is a royal palace, is not 
analysis of the inoat famous chalybeate spriuga, tee legal unless in a house or a place licensed by the lord 
Mineral Waters. chamberlain, whose license is also necessary to render 

CuilxuucuciR, kum-e-law-He-aV-M-e, in But., the legal the performance of a new play in any partof Britain. 
Fringe-myrtlofam., a nat.ord. of dicotyledonous plants Persons to be presented at levees or drawing-rooms 
in the Bub-clasa Calyciflvrx. This is a small group of are required previously to scud their cards to him, and 
Shrubby plants only found in Australia, having ever- itis his duty to bc© that !>uch persons are entitled to 
green dotted leaves. They are nearly allied to il lyr* be presented to the sovereign. He is always a member 
toceat, but may be distinguished from them by their of the privy council, aud hia tenure of office expires 
beath-like aspect, their more or leas pappose calyx, with his party. He has a salary of £2,000 a year, and 
and by their truly simple 1 -celled ovary. is assisted in his duties by a vice-chamberlain, whose 

CHAMXRors, kam'-c-rops, in Bot , a gen. of Palms, tenure is also dependent on the administration, and 
C. humili * is the only palm found wild iu Europe, who has a salary of £92-1. 

Fibres obtained from it have been used as a sub- Chamberlain op thb City of London is an officer 
statute for horse-hair, and in Sicily the different of considerable trust and dignity. He acts as treasurer 
parts of this plant are employed for making walking- of the corporation, regulates the admission of freemen, 
o titles, hats, baskets, and other useful articles. The. and settles ail disputes between masters and approu* 
materials from which the Brazilian chip or grass hats tices. He is chosen annually by the livery at large ; 
are manufactured are obtaiued from the species C. but in practice the office is usually for life, the same 
araentea. person being re-elected each year. 

Chamber, tahaim' ~ler (Lat. camera), a porrion of Cjiambrk Ardknte, *kamhr~ar~dant' (Fr„ burning 
a bouse or of an apartment. The term is ordinarily chamber), in French Hist., was the name given to a 
applied to a room intended for sleeping in. In policy tribunal, established by Francis I. about 15&5, for the 
and mercantile matters, a chamber is the place where special object of trying and condemning heretics to bo 
certain assemblies or councils arc held. The term is burnt. Afterwards tho name was given to tbe extra* 
al«o applied to the assemblies themselves, whether ordinary commissions established under Louis XIV. 
established for state purposes, for local government, for the examination of prisoners, and, under the re- 
fer tho administmtioii of justice, or for the direction gency of the duk© of Orleans, against certain officers 
pf commercial affairs. A chamber of commerce is a of the public revenue. 

body of merchants and traders, who associate together Chamber Introuvablb (Fr., the un discoverable 
in order to promote the mercantile interest of the town chamber), in French Hist., was a name bestowed, in 
or district to which the society belongs. Chamliera of ridicule, on the chamber of deputies which met after 
commerce were first introduced iuto Scotland from the tho second restoration of Louis XVIII. (1816)* on ao- 
OOntinOht at the close of the last century. count of its colduess and unti-natiouality. 

CbxicbSR, in Mil., a term applied to a part of the Chameleon, i/iwi-s'-is-on.— -This reptile has pro- 
bore at the breech end of a piece of artillery or email- bably been tbe subject of more delusion than any 
am. Xt contains the powder, but is contracted, so a» other member of the animal kingdom. The two moat! 
not io admit the shot or shell. Chambers are of dif* flagrant errors concerning the chaineleoa are, firstly/ 
ferent forms, some being spherical, some cylindrical, that the air is its common diet, R»d, secondly, that ft 
and others conical or pe»r*shaped. The loading arid is able to assume any colour, shifting from o*e to 
firing of chambered guns are slower t han those without another in the twinkling of an eye. A brief »*a*mnu* 
They are generally uA?d when the weight of tiou of the animal at once contradiots both state* 
hhmot orsheli is great in comparison with the charge meats, Indolent and sluggish as it may appear, ft 
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Gfeaxuoleoa Mineral 


Chamois 


hasan appetite for something more substantial than point H is dense and solid. The hollow partflts over 
air, and enjoy* an exeroise of its limbs as much as a bony protuberance growing out of the Skull itself, 
ant other reptile. The, most curious part of the The horns of a full-grown buck measore abontvMrt^ 
animal is its tongue ; and it is owing to the singular inches in length, the points being extremely ehiaip,^ 


npllow tube, which ts terminated by a fleshy kuob, and lrom their formation, would bo next to useless. Thu, 
has a cup-Jike cavity in its antorior surface: this is however, is far from the state of the cate.-' 
covered with a glutinous secretion. By a wonderful mg, the chamois lowers his horns under the throat of 
provision the animal can dart its tongue with lightning- his antagonist,, or turns his head sideways, 1 

like swiftness and extraordinary sureness of aim at its sharp point may come against the shoulder of the 
prey. The quickness of this proceeding, together with enemy, and then, drawing them back vigorously, fufiiflts 
th#' length of time the chameleon will exist witbont a most formidable gash. The horns of the male chft- 
food, may, in a great measure, account for the popular mois are thicker and altogether stronger-looking than 
delusion. With regard to its colour-changing propensity those of the female ; they do not diverge from each other 
much might be said and quoted ; only that it is not need- 
ful* as this phenomenon has been frequently and satis- 

faotorily explained. The result of Mr. ftlilne Edwards’s . i . 

investigation is, in substance, as follows Beneath JS L ] * l 

the transparent epidermis of this reptile there is a great ?/ M - )/ 

quantity of minute soft granules, which bear the dif- \ ^ 

ferent oolours : these are more or less extended, ac* Ym 

cording to the quantity of blood that reaches them, ll jf 

and the change of colour is thus clTected. The changes 
it really will undergo under certain powerful excite- 
merits are from its natural colour, pale grey, through 

l>ut rarely, nearly to black. The chameleon is a most 

sluggish animal, and will sit for hours on the branch of \ H v 

a tree, scarcely giving any token of its existence be- 

while one *eyl is quite motionless, the other will pro- 

trude from the animal’s head, and glare in a hideous J'W-.V ifig&BBmj? 

fashion. Then, perhaps, suddenly it will dart Out its chamois 

tongue oftentimes to twice the length of the whole 

animal, ami whisk some unfortunate insect into its jaws, in so straight aline as do hers, but describe a slight curt* 
The period of time a chameleon will exist without food as they rise upwards and apart from each other. The 
is astonishing. Hessclquist makes mention of one he horns of the doe are not so abruptly hooked as those of 
kept for a month, which during the whole time, as far her mate. Except when running, the gait of thechamois 
aa ho could ascertain, did not eat a single insect. Of is extremely awkward. The cause is evident. In the 
this genua there are about eighteen species, all of first place, its hoofs, shaped like those of the sheep, 
which arc natives of the Old "World, principally to be but longer and more pointed, are calculated for sliding 
found in Africa and Asia. Borne species, however, rather than for stepping, and, in the second, its hinder 
have been naturalized in Europe. legs have every appearance of being longer than the 

Cuamxlbow MimtHAL.— Manganate of potash was fore. A hunter afoot would probably overtake a oh»- 
•o called from the changes of colour apparent in an mois fleeing over a level plain; but among its native 
alkaline^ solution of the salt. It is made by fusing bin- 1 ioe-hilla the esse is very different. Then the true pur- 

d -looking hind legs appears. Not 


alkaline solution of the salt. It is made by fusing bin- ioe-hilla the esse is very different. Then the true pnr- 
oxtde of manganese with carbonate of potash in an open pose of the awkward-looking hind legs appears. Not 
crucible. only do they serve aa springs, enabling him to perform 

Chamois, tham'-moi (Antilope rupicarpa ). — The miraculous flying leaps from crag to crag, but they 
chamois in rather larger than the roebuck, and, when break the concussion that would otherwise certainly 
full grown, weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. Its occur in a leap from a great height, and enable the 
colour changes with the seasons. In summer it is animal to alight with safety and freedom. A perpen- 
of a dusky yellowish brown, and in wiuter jet black, dicular wall of rock smooth as glass, and twelve or 
excepting the hair of the forehead, the belly, and the fifteen feet in height, is no impediment to the upward 
tufts of hair that overhung the hoofs, which is tawny, flight of a chamois, lie will leap against the slippery 
and remains so always. The black stripe, too, extend- wail, and, striking it with his hind feet, obtain are- 
tog from the eyes to the moutb is permanent. It has newed spring, rebound again in an opposite direction to 
been a disputed point whether the chamois should be some higher bank, and there find Ann footing on a patch 
classed with the goat or the antelope genus. Examina- so small that a man’s two hands could cover it. The 
lion, however, shows that there is really but little affinity food of the chamois consists of such herbs and lichens 
rriT 16 * m i 8 ^ ructure t* 1 ® animals or their habits, as grow on the mountains ; when, however, the winter 
Ine frontal bone of the chamois just before the horns set s in so fiercely that every green thing perishes, the 
of tho goat is convex. The horns of animals shift their quarters from the steeps to the 
1 r f°. 0 J those ol the former advance, and are woods that grow at their bases, and there subsist on 

: i°i„T T^) n ftn " L am0 °th, while the goat’s horns are grass and leaves. An odorous dark-coloured ball is 
w 6 than &11, the chamois is well known found in the stomach of the chamois, and probably 
ilu « B P°;' 8 favoured by goats ; and no instance has owes its formation to the fibrous and resinous nature 
£ Ve !Lvl e ? B ,u° Wn v hero a female of either species has of the substances on which it feeds. At the pairing 
brought forth a cross-bred kid. The head of the cha- season, a sort of bladder beneath the skin of the buck's 
2*1 , construction a wonderful blending horns develops itself. This bladder contains a lymph 
flglmiftss and strength. The frontal bones are so of a strong musk -like smell, and, if shot at this season, 
nagile that a rap o. a man a knuckles would suffice to the skin of the head will retain the scent for many 
“ *} . “ ey were unsupported ; but years. At this scented period the chamois bucks, ineited 
;;PJ )orted » and in a marvellous way, Over the by jealousy, have most tremendous combats together, 
? n ? tt second is thrown, and between the and it is at this season that the hunter can easily decoy 
*5?t. arcbe 2 S . ft j substantial girders of solid them to within gunshot by imitating their lore-call, 
w®* Jil ftp °bed girders which occupy the space The young are born in May, the chamois doe having 
between the upper and lower surface rise, bridge-like, sometimes two kids at a birth, bnt frequently but one* 


Ziiv • awe »na inere a nying buttress The pairing season is November : the period oi gesia- 

a f dltlonttl Btr f n 8 th ¥ the walls, or a lateral tion about twenty weeks. It is only about November 
areh usap to support the vault above. The horns of that the full-grown patriarchal bucks roam at large,-— 
very curiously constructed. Up to a the remaining portion df the year keeping close in the 
certain point the hora is hollow, and thence to the most secluded and inaccessible places. No (Miunal 
481 * . 
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__ OHiwnomae ' Ohanccl is g t ; l«Qya ... 

possesses so tough a •bin as the chamois. It wifi some- Champignon. (See AGaeicxjs.) . 
times happen that the hunter's bullet will send one Champion, tthdfn'*pe-on (Fr.), in the Twiddle Age* 
toppling over a precipice nearly a thousand feet deep ; was a pers on who tool: up the cause and fought In the 
hut though every bone in its body be smashed by the room of another, who from age, infirmity, w Other 
falh the bide will remain intact. cause, might, be so represented. Single combit was 

Ohamomils. (See Awthbmis.) one of the waya frequently adopted m the Middle Ages 

Champ db Mabb and Champ oh Mai, shaten (g) -de- to decide the right of a cause ; and women, children, or 
mar {Fr,),in early French Hist., denoted certain public aged persons, were allowed to appear by a represents- 
assemblies of the Franks, which were instituted as five. At one time the champions formed a particular 
early as their oooquest of Gaul in the 5th centnry. class, were compelled to wear a particular dress, and 
At first, these were held annually in the month of were looked upon as disreputable, being ready for hire 
Maach, end were hence called the tfarch-Jield* ( Champ to take up any quarrel. At a later p«riod, however, 
de Mare) ; but in the 8th century king Pepin trims- during the ages of chivalry, the champion was a knigbt 
tarred the time of meeting to the month of May; who entered the lists on behalf of an injured lady, a 
whence they were termed May-field*. At these meet- child, or one incapable of self-defence. The king’s 
hags, the king, courtier*, bishops, nobles, and people, champion of England is a very ancient office, auefis 
assembled together for the discussion of public affairs, annexed to tbe Scrivelsby estate in Lincolnshire, having 
such as war, peace, the enactment of laws, all which been held by theDymoke family for many generations, 
questions were decided by the majority. The common The champion, armed cap -a -vie, and mounted on horse- 
people, however, long neglected their privilege of back, enters \V estminster H all during the coronation 
attending, and were at length deprived of it. Charle- banquet, and proclaims by a herald •* that if any one 
magne in some measure restored it to them by order- shall deny the king’s title to the crown, be is there 
iag that every count should bring with him thirteen ready to defend it in single oombat; alter which the 
assessors, or the same number of the most respectable king drinks to him, and then sends the cup to the eham- 
tuen within bis jurisdiction, to represent, tbe people in pion, who drinks, and then carries off the cup as his 
the general assembly. The first descendants of Capet fee/' 

departed from this usage ; but Philip IV. (1285— 1314) Chance, tskJncc, maybe said to denote the cause 
restored the third estate by calling together delegates or mode of happening of an event which is unexpected, 
from the cities. or the cause of which in not manifest to bumun reason. 

Champa gnb Wink, nhum'-pain, is produced from Originally, it was applied to events which were believed 
the grapes grown in Champagne, an ancient province to happen independent of any law or cause ; but this 
of France. This favourite wine ia divided into two is a sense in which it is now seldom or never employed ; 
classes,— white and red champagne. The former is for both reason and revelation assure us that there is 
made either sparkling or still. Sparkling champagne no Buch thing as chance in this sense. Everything has 
(wowttseMx) is produced by treating the wine in a par- its own law and its proper cause, and chance merely 
ticular manner during fermentation. The wine is denotes that we do not know the proper cause nor the 
racked off in December, and after being lined with law according to which a phenomenon occurs, 
isinglass, is bottled and securely corked. Carbonic Chancel, t*hun‘-*ct (Lot. ranecllus, a screen), the 
acid is generated in the wine on account of the in- muue given to that part of the choir of a elmrchjw- 
complete nature of the fermentation, and its effer- tween the communion -table or altar and the balustrade 
veacmg qualities depend upon the quantity of that gas or rail that incloses the apace where the altar is sifcu- 
. '.dissolved by the fluid. After the sediment which is ated. The term is generally confined to parish churches 
deposited has been removed, a liquor, composed of n which have no aisles romid the choir, or chapels con- 
solation of sugar -candy in Cognac, is added, and each nected with it. Sometimes the chancel and the choir 
bottle is tightly re-corked. Still Champagne is first are synonymous. Before the Reformation, the service 
racked off in the March after the vintage. The white was always performed in tbe chancel, and at that time 
Champagnes of Rbeirns and Sillery are considered the the clergy were held to have a special right to it. At 
best. Those of Sillery ave pale amber-coloured, dry, the present day, its repairs generally fail upon the 
spirituous, and possess a superior bouquet; those of impropriator or rector, and not on the parish. The 
Ay and Mareuil are more sparkling and less spirituous, impropriator or rector has a right to the principal pew 
There are several varieties of first-class red chain- in the chance 1 ., but he cannot erect a tablet there with - 
pagnes. On account of the profitable nature of the out the leave of the ordinary. The chancel corresponds 
manufacture, and the popularity of Champagne wine, with tb« bema of the ancient basilica, 
it is much adulterated with the juice of pears, goose- Chancellor, tithin' -set -lor (Lnt. canccUarim, from 
berries, Ac. Very little of the wine sold as Champagne can.UU, lattice- work er railings), denoted origi- 
in Faria is really genuine. It generally consists of Rally a porter or doorkeeper, — one stationed at the 
some cheap light white wine charged with carbonic lattice-work of a window or doorway to introduo*. 
acid gas. visitors. Afterwards, under the later emperors, the 

Champerty, tsham'-per-te (La t. cavtpi partitto • Fr, name was given to a kind of secretary or scribe iq the 
ekdmpart), in Law, is a species of maintenance, and courts of law, from his position behind a screen or 
punished in the same manner, being a bargain made by lattice-work separating him from the rest of tbe hall of 
a man with a plaintiff or defendant campnm partire , — t o justice. Gradually he appears to have ripen in power 
divide the land or other matter sued for between them, and authority, and to have acquired certain judicial 
if they prevail at law ; whereupon the champertor is to pow ers and a kind of superintendence over the other 
carry on the party’s suit at his ow n expense. Thus officers of the empire. From the empire the title and 
eliampart, in the French Jaw, signifies a similar division office passed to the Roman church, and hence every 
of profits, being a part oft lie crop annually due to the' bishop still has his chancellor, the principal jodj^ofhis 
landlord by bargain or custom. In our sense of the consistory : aud when tbe modern kingdoms of Europe 
word, it signifies the purchasing of u suit, or the right wore established upon the ruins of the empire, almost 
bf suing:,— a practice so much abhorred by our law, ever;’ state preserved its chancellor, with different 
that it Is one main reason why a chose en action , or jurisdictions and dignities, according to their different 
thing of which one has the right, but not the posses- constitutions. In all he seems to have had the super* 
# 1011,18 not assignable at common law, because no man vision of all charters, letters, and such other public 
Should purchase any pretence to sue in another’s right, instruments of the crown as were authentiaated in the 
Ry tbe Roman law, such offenders were punished by moat solemn manner; and therefore, when seals came 
the forfeit uro of a third part of their goods and by to be used, he Lad the custody of the king’s great seal, 
perpetual infamy. Hltherro must also be referred the Chancellor, Lord, in Ragland, was originally the 
provision of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 9, tbatno one sovereign's chief secretary, and, from the nature of 
ahallsell or purchase any pretended right or title to this office, his adviser, end was hence called the keeper 
land, unless the vendor hath received the profits thereof of the king’s conscience, Petitions and claim* were 
for one whole year before such grant, or hath been in referred to him, and ho formally prepared the royal 
the actual possession of the land, or of the reversion or grants and charters' affixing the king s seal to them 
remainder, on pain that bAth purchaser and vendor lie thus became keeper of the great seal, and was 
.Ahull each forfeit the value of such land to the king invested with great discretionary power. He iaoreajbod 
Ond the prosecutor, f Sse Barratry, Maintenance.) by the will of the sovereign, by the mere act of deliver- 
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Chancellor of a Biahop Chap-Botfre 

ing the great seal into hi* custody, and lie holds office reasonable manner, and such like, is ciait«-m»<Oey aad 
during the pleasure of the crown ; but practieouy he misadventure. 

resigns office with hieparty* He is, hr prescription, Obutobbt. (See Cobb® or Changer*.) ^ ‘ 
jwMaakeroftheHoufeot Lords, and,by virtue of his office, Chandob Clafse, shttn-dae', is applied toa danse 

a member of the privy council He issues writs for of the Reform Bill which gives the franchise toteaants 
summoning parliament, and transacts all business eon- under lease or at will in the counties paying not less 
n acted with the custody of the great seal. He is prin- than £50 of rent. A motion to this effect was made 
cipal adviser of the crown in matters of law, chief judge by the marquis of Chandos, and carried, after much 
in the Court of Chancery, and the head of the profes- opposition, by a majority of eighty-four. (See Bbs-osm 
rion of the law. He appoints nearly all the judges of Bill.) 

the sup urior courts, the commissioners w bankruptcy, Changeling, Uhainje’-ling (A ng.-Sax.).— • It was'.-at' , 

and the judges of the county courts; appoints all one time a common superstition that yoang ehildren 
justices of the peace, though usually upon the recom- were liable to be stolen or changed by fainekIJkfare 
mendation of the lordsdiouteuant of the several conn- being baptized; and hence they were carefully watched 
ties, and is patron of all crown livings rated nnder till that ceremony was over. It was thought that the 
£20 (in the reign of Henry VIII.). He is visitor, in fairies were always anxious to change their own starve- 
right of the crown, of all hospitals and colleges of royal ling elveB for the more robust children of men. The 
foundation; has the general guardianship of all infants, children so left were called changelings, and were 
idiots, and lunatics ; and exercises a special jurisdiction known by their greater backwardness m growth or 
in questions relating to charities and trust estates. He learning : hence stunted or idiotical children were re- . 
ranks above all dukes not of the blood royal, and next garded as changelings. 

to the archbishop of Canterbury. He has a salary of Channel, Muin'-nel (Fr. canal), a passage or place * 

£10,000 a year, and an annuity of £5,000 on retiring of flowing. The term is generally applied to a water- 
front office. There is also a lord chancellor in Ireland, course. The deeper part of a river, through which the 
whoso authority within his own jurisdiction is in most principal current flows, is generally called the channel, 
cases the same as that of the lord chancellor of Great The strait or narrow sea between two islands, or a eonti- 
Britain. He is appointed ODly during pleasure, and nent and an island, is also called & channel; as the 
retires with the political party at whose instance he British Channel, the Irish Channel, &c. 
had been appointed. His salary is £8,000 per annum. Chant, tskant (Fr. chanter, to Bing), in its moat cx- 
In Scotland, prior to the union of the two kingdoms in tended senBe, is applied to the musical performance of 
1707, there was also a lord chancellor, whose dut ies all those parts or the liturgy which by the rubric are 
were analogous to those of the lord chancellor of permitted to be Bung. More particularly, and as dia- 
Grcat Britain. At* the Union this office was abolished, languished from singing, it is applied to that plain' tuna 
and in its place that of keeper of the great seal was to which the prayers, litany, &c., are set in choirs 
created, for affixing the great seal to such writs as have and places whore they sing. In the chant, when pro- 
to pass under it. perly and fully performed, both the minister and tile 

Chancellor of a Bishop or Diocese, is vicar- choir bear their respective parts, the minister reciting 
general to the bishop, directing and assisting him in the prayers and all the parts of the service which hoi* 

-all. matters of ecclesiastical law, and holding his courts enjoined to say alone (except the lessons) in one aas* 
tfdr him. It is not necessary that he be an ecclesiastic, tained note, occasionally varied at the close of V 
but, if a layman or married, he must, by the canons, be cadence, and the choir making the responses in har- 
Ht least a master of arts or a bachelor of law. mony, sometimes in unison. In the Psalms and Conti- 

Ch an cello it on a Cathedral, is an officer who eles both the minister and choir join together in. the 
superin tends t he arrangements for the regular per- chant without distinction, each verse being sung in fuH 
forraance of the religious services. harmony. The chanting of prayers has always been 

• Chancellor of a University, is usually the observed in the principal of our cathedrals. In church 
highest officer of the university, and exercises exclu- history we meet with different kinds of chants *r songs ; 
rive jurisdiction in all questions that concern the as the Ambrosian, introduced by St. Ambrose ; the 
members of the university. Gregorian, by Pope Gregory the G reat. — Ref. Hook’s 

Chancellor of the 'Duchy of Lancaster, is an Church Dictionary. 
officer appointed chiefly to determine controversies Chantey, tehtin'-tre (Lat. cantaria), was a little 
between the king arul his tenants of the duchy of chapel or particular altar in a cathedral church, built 
Lancast er. The court is held at Westminster, but is and endowed for the maintenance of a priest to sav or 
not much resort ed to, and is usually presided over by sing masses for the soul of the founder, and such others 
the chancellor’s deputy. ' os ho might appoint. There were many of these in 

Chancbllob of the Exchequer. (See Rxche- England before the Reformation; but in the thirty- 
IfctrSK.) seventh year of Henry VIII, the chantries were given 

Chancbllob op the Obdeb of the Carter, and to the king, who had power at any time to issue com* 
other orders of knighthood, is an officer who seals the missions to seize their endowments, and take them 
commissions and mandates of the chapter and assembly into his possession ; and such as were not then seized 
of the knights, keeps the register of their proceedings, were afterwards vested in his successor, Edward VI. 
and delivers acts thereof under the seal of their order. Chaos, kai'-os (Gr.),is applied to the con fused mass, 

He also exercises various functions at the installation or the slate of confusion, in which matter is supposed 
of the knights. to have existed before it was reduced to order by the 

Csuncb-mkdlby, or Chaud-medley. — T he former creating power of Deity. In the ancient Greek mytho- 
rigniftes a casual affray, the tatter an affray in tho heat logy, chaos was the vacant infinit e space which existed 
of blood nr passion, in which death ensues to the as- before the creation of the world, and out of which 
gallant. The law authorizes a man. to protect himself sprang all things that exist. Chaos, according to 
from an assault or the like, in the case of a sudden Hesiod, produced by and out of itself Erebus and 
brawl or quarrel, by killing him who assaults him, and Night, who in turn were the parents of JSther and 
considers it justifiable homicide. It does not apply to Day. 

Or ease of attacking , and only when certain and iname- Omr-BOOKS, tshap'-boolcx, is t he name given tonkind 
diate Buffering would be the consequence of waiting for of literature that was at one time very common in this 
the assistance oi the law. Wherefore, to excuse liomi- country. The designation is probably derived from 
: ride by the plea of sell -defence, it must appear that the their forming part of the stock in trade of the chap- 
alayat hild no Other possible, or at least probable, means man or travelling merchant. They were of inferior 
oi escaping from his assailant. If he had, then the paper and typography, and the older of them,, in the 
offence would amount to vtunislauyhier, or, possibly, early part of the seventeenth century, are printed in 
.murder, according to the circumstances of the case, black letter, in the form of small volumes. Their con- 
rod the distinction made by the law in determining tents were of a very miscellaneous nature, comprising: 
whether the one or the other crime had been committed, lives of heroes, martyrs, and other remarkable persons; 

Any accidental or unpremeditaied killing of a person, rI cries of ghosts, giants, witches; dream-books, Ac. 
ttffcbpnt negligence or carelessness, as by a workman The Penny Chap-book* -morn a later and on inferior 
throwing down rubbish from a house after giving suffi- class of literature. They consisted usually of a single 
dent warning, or an officer whipping a criminal in a sheet of paper, folded so as to form tweuty-fonr page®, 
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Their content* were chiefly narratives ei tber in prose 
or verse, and were characterized by a considerable 
degree of broad humour, and frequently not without a 
goodly sprinkling of obscenity. This class of literature 
was at one time very popular, and has scarcely yet 
passed out of use in the more remoto parts of En gland 
, and Scotland. It is said that nearly all these Penny 
Chap-books were the production of one roan, DougalH 
; Graham, who, previous to his death in 1789, was bell- 
man or town-crier of Glasgow.— For further informa- 
' tion on this subjeftt, Bee Chamber*' s Encyclopaedia and 
the authorities therein referred to. 

GbXt&L, Uhap'-el (Lat. capella. Fr. chapelle), is 
an edifice for public worship, usually of a lower order, 
or not possessed of the same privileges, as a church. 
Whore parishes are largo or populous, parochial cha- 
pels, or chapels of ease, have frequently been erected 
for the accommodation of the people, with the consent 
of the bishop ; and many of these have had districts 
assigned to them with the cure of souls, and the right 
of celebrating baptisms, marriages, &c., under special 
V acts of parliament. Dissenting places of worship are 
also usually called chapels. The term is also applied 
to places for the celebration of religious worship in the 
houses of noblemen, hospitals, colleges, and similar 
establishments. In Catholic countries the term chapel 
is used to designate separate erections eit her within or 
attached to a church or cathedral, and devoted to 
special services. These are also called chantries. (See 
Chantry.) 

Chapel, in a printing-office, is an association of the 
workmen for the purpose of enforcing order and regu- 
larity in the office, and settling any disputes that may 
arise. It takes cognizance of all offences, real or 
imaginary, committed within the office, and punishes 
by the infliction of fines. The president is elected by 
the other workmen, and is termed the “ father of the 
chapel.” 

Chaperon, ship e - ran (Fr.), a hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the Garter. It was formerly worn by 
men and women of every degree, and afterwards ap- 
propriated by the doctors and lipeutiates in colleges, 
&c. The name afterwards passed to certain little 
shields and other funeral devices placed on the heads 
,< of horses at pompous funerals. A person who acts as 
a guide or protection to a lady at a public place ia 
called a chaperon, probably because the cap or hood 
was formerly worn by persons acting in a like capacity. 

CHAPITERS, tahtvp’-c-ters (Fr. chapUrcs), signified, in 
our ancient common law, a summary of such matters 
as were to be inquired of or presented before justices 
in eyre, justices of assize or of the peace, m their 
sessions. These chapiters are now those articles which 
are delivered by the justice to the inquest or jury. 

Chaplain, tskdp'-lain (Lat. capcllanus), is properly 
a person who performs divine worship in a chapel, as 
distinguished from one who officiates in a parish church . 
Hence it is also applied to those who are engaged to 
perform religious services in the army and navy, in 
families of ^distinction, hospitals, workhouses, Ac. The 
nobility enjoy the right of appointing a certai n number 
of private chaplains who are entitled to certain privi- 
leges respecting the holding of benefices, &e. ; thus, an 
archbishop may have eight, a bishop or duke six, a 
, ^ marquis or earl five, a viscount four, &c. 

Chaplet, tshiip'-let (Ital. ciapelletto) , is a string of 
beads made use of by Roman Catholics and others to 
count the number of their prayers. ItB invention iB 
by some attributed to Peter tho Hermit, by others to 
St. Dominick, who is said to have received one out of 
heaven from the Virgin Mary. (See Rosary.) 

Chapman, tsMp'-mdn (Old Eng. cheap , a market), 
denotes* generally a merchant ; but it is commonly 
limited to one who deals only in small articles, — one 
who traVe.s the country and attends markets. 

Chapter, Uh&p'-ier (Lat. capitals a, from caput, the 
head). Is applied to the society of canons in a cathedral 
or collegiate church, of which the dean is the head, and 
which form the council of the bishop. (Sec Canon.) 
Attached to many cathedrals and collegiate churches 
are buildings for tho meeting of the chapter, called 
chapter-houietf which are frequently of great beauty. 

Chapters, the Three, are frequently alluded to in 
the ecclesiastical history of tho 6th century, and occa- 
sioned much discussion in the Church, as they were 
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believed to support Nestonamsm, They wore— d. the 
writings of Theodore of Mopsnestia \ % the book# 
which Thcodoret of Cyrus wrote against Cyril's ana- 
themas of the Nestorians ; and 3. the letter which Ifeas 
of Edessa published against the council of Ephesus 
which condemned Nestorius. They were condemned 
by the emperor J ustinian in 544; but the African and 
Western bishop9, especially Vigilius of Rome, opposed 
the edict. 

CiiARAOEiR, ka-rai'-se-e, in Bot., tho Chora fora., a 
nat. ord. of acotyledonous plants, in tho sub-das* 
Aero genre, — water-plants with distinct stems branching 
in a whorled manner, sometimes transparent and some- 
times coated with carbonate of lime. They meour ia 
stagnant, fresh, or salt water in all parts of tho globe, 
but roost abundantly in temperate climates; When in 
a state of decay, they give off a very foetid odour, which 
is considered to he very injurious to animal life. 

Character, kdr'-ak-ter (Lat. character^ Fr. <nWw- 
tare), in Bet., the term usually applied to a list of tho 
points by which any particular variety, species, genus, 
sub-order, order, sub-claBs, or class, is distinguished 
from another. There are two kinds of characters, 
called respectively essential and natural. By an es- 
sential character is understood an enumeration of 
those points only by which any division of plants may 
he distinguished from others of the same nature. A 
natural character, on the other hand, is a complete 
description of a given species, genua, order, or class, 
including an account of every organ, from the root 
upwards, through tho stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
seed. 

Charade, sha-rode’ (Fr.), is a kind of riddle, in 
which a word of several syllables is taken, and an 
enigmatical description of each of its syllables given 
separately, and then a similar description of the whole 
word. The descriptions should be so contrived as to 
be in some way connected together. The following is 
a good example, from tho French :— ** My first makes 
use of my second to eat my whole:" the first being 
chicn, a dog; the Becond dent, a tooth; and the whole 
chiendent, dogs’-grass. 

CnuinoNROUX, shar’-bnn-roo' (Fr.), charcoal pre- 
pared below a rod heat, by which means it retains » 
considerable portion of oxygen and hydrogen. Ordi- 
nary charcoal contains 90 per cent, of carbon ; while 
charbonroux contains only 70 per cent., the remainder 
being oxygen and hydrogen. Gunpowder made with 
this charcoal appears to inflame with greater energy 
than that made with ordinary charcoal. On theoretical 
grounds, however, it appears to be inferior to ordinary 
powder. 

Charcoal, Uhar’-lcole.— This well-known substance 
exists under a great number of forma; Buck as gas- 
carbon, coke, wood-charcoal, lamp-black, and ivory- 
black. Gas-carbon is .? very pure kind of charcoal 
gradually deposited in the insides of gas-retorts. Coke 
is dense charcoal, made by burning coal in a retort 
or coke-oven from which tho air is excluded. It 
is much used as a fuel for locomotives, from giving 
out no smoke, and from being much lighter than coal. 
Wood-charcoal, although but little used in England as 
a fuel, is a very important element in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. The most perfect charcoal is, of course, 
that which is used in this manufacture, (See Gun- 
powder.) Thoroughly-burnt charcoal is bluish black, 
and varies in density according to the porosity of the 
wood from which it was made. Charcoal possesses the 
wonderful property of absorbing gases. (See CaR- 
bon.) Lamp-black is carbon deposited by any com- 
bustible burnt without sufficient air. (See Lamp- 
black.) Ivory-black , bone-black , or animal charcoal , 
will be found described under the head of iToity- 
Black. Gas-charcoal and coke are employed ns ele- 
ments in galvanic batteries, and to form tho carbon- 
points for tho electric lamp. For the latter purpose, 
a mixture of sugar and tar is sometimes burnt in 
moulds, by which means a very pure kind of charcoal 
is made to any desired Bhape. Charcoal is a conductor 
of electricity ,‘and is thence used to surround the earth*, 
terminals of lightning-conductors. Charcoal is one of 
the most indestructible* substances in nature. Being 
perfectly non-volatile, and possessing no affinity for 
any other element at ordinary temperatures, it toms 
the most perfect ink possible ; and papyri written with 
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carbon ink are as legible and perfect as the first day to call for the production of accounts and 'documents 
they were written. from trustees, and to appoint injmectoiwtori^ 

Charge, tsharie (Low Lat. cargare , Fr. charger) , is report upou their management. Their powers do ftdfc 
the address delivered by a bishop or other prelate at a extend to Scotland, Ireland, the universities, or London, 
visitation of the clergy under his jurisdiction. Among A report of their proceedings must annually be laid 
Presbyterians and dissenters generally, it is a sermon before parliament. 

preached to a minister at his ordination, usually by Chabitt, Sisters of. (See Bisters of Charitt.) 

' some aged or able preacher, and bearing upon the Charity Schools. (&e School.) 

nature, duties, trials, and encouragements of the pas- Charivari, »kar , -e-va f -re, ia a French term, of tm* 

Loral office. certain etymology, but denoting properly a loud, dis* 

Chargb (Fr. charger), in Her., the name given to cordant noise, produced by the beating of kettles, 
figures of any kind represented on a shield, which is pans, and other domestic utensils, mingled with shouts, 
said to be charged with whatever figures may be groans, and hisses. In this way, popular dislike was 
depicted on it. The charges on a Bhieid should be frequently manifested towards a person in France in 
few and simple, and as appropriate as possible to the the Middled Ages ; and widows contracting second 
character or achievements of the original bearer of the marriages, or persons of disproportionate ages marry- 
coat. The simplicity of armorial bearings is a strong ing, were often annoyed ip tins way. Afterwards, tfoo 
proof of their antiquity. term came to be applied to political squibs and satires 

Charge, in Law, is an incumbrance upon property ; against public men ; and in this sense it was adopted as 
as an annuity, mortgage, judgment, or any liability the title of a French periodical published in Paris, 
to which it is made Bubject by a deed, will, or other corresponding to our English Punch* It may bo meu- 
, instrument, or by the operation of law or equity. tioned. that the name of the German periodical of the 

Charge, in Mil., an expression used to denote the same kind, published in Berlin, Kladderadattch, also 
quantity of powder which is necessary to fire a ball, implies a loud, discordant noise, such as is occasioned 
shell, or bullet from any kind of cannon or firearm, by the beating of kettles and pans. 

The charge for different kinds of artillery, and For dif- Charlatan, gharl'-a-tan (Ital. ciarlatano), denotes » 
ferent purposes, varies from one-twelfth to one-lialf mountebank, quack doctor, or empiric, and is hence 
ithe weight of the projectile. Hilled cannon require a applied to any one who makes loud pretensions to 
smaller charge than those with smooth bores; and in Knowledge or skill which he does not possess. Char* 
firing against a vessel or a body of troops at a short lalanism is to be found among all classes of society, 
range, a smaller charge is needed for the same gun and manifests itself in various ways, according to the 
than would be required for breaching the walls of a object and character of the person.. In literature, in 
fortress. The term is also ap plied to the onset made science, in politics, and even in religion, there are to 
by one body of troops on another with fixed bayonets, be found many who pretend to greater knowledge, or 
Charge d’ Affaires, eharj'- d<if : fair' (Fr.), is the power, or virtue, than they possess, 
fourth, or lowest order of diplomatic agents, and is ac- Charles’s Wain, ishurh's wain, in Astron., the 
credited not to the sovereign, but only to the individual name given to seven stars in a constellation of the 
who, for the time being, holds the office of principal northern hemisphere, called Urea Major, or the Great 
secretary of state or minister for foreign affairs. Some- Bear . (See Ursa Ma job.) The origin of the name 
times they are only empowered to act during the ia not known. 

absence of the ambassador; at other times, they are Charm ,Uharm (Lat. carmen, a verse), is a magical 

independent of any ambassador. power or spell, by which witches and sorcerers, with 

Chariot, tehiir'-e'Ut (Fr.), was a kind of carriage the assistance of the devil, were supposed to do wonder- 
employed in ancient times in war or for pleasure. We ful things beyond the powers of nature. (See Magic.) 
read of them «s early as the time of Pharaoh, and they Charnel-hoc se, Uhar'-nel-how* (Lat. care, flesh), 

were frequently armed with scythes, as we read of them was a place under a church, or in a churchyard, where 
to have been with the ancient Britons. The ancient the bones of the dead which were thrown up by the 
chariots had only two wheels, which revolved upon the gravediggers were deposited. 

axle, and were usually drawn by two horses. Among Chare, taharr (Salmo mlvelinue) , a fish of the Salmon 

the Homans, however, there were also three- and four- family, inhabiting the lakes of Scotland, Wales, and the 
horse chariots. The triumphal chariots of the Homans north ofEngland. The body is longer and more slender 
were often most splendidly adorned. than that of the trout. The back is of an olive colour. 

Charisma, kii-ris'-ma (Gr., a gift), a term fre- speckled with white spots, and the belly red.’ Its flesh 
quently employed in the early Church to denote the is held in high estimation, 

extraordinary endowments conferred on the primitive Chart, tikart (Lat. charta), a hydrographical or sea 
Church j as the gift of tongues. It was also applied chart for the use of navigators, exhibiting some part 
sometimes to baptism. of the sea, or other water, with the coasts, islands. 

Charity, tehar'-e-te (Lat,. caritas, from car ur, dear; rocks, sands, bearings, &c. After the Admiralty has 
Gt. agape, love), one of the three great theological scauncd any coast engravings, charts are engraved and 
virtues, consisting of love to God and our neighbours, sold at prices below' their cost. Every available chart 
or the habit and disposition of loving God with all our is supplied to men-of-war when proceeding to any par- 
heart and our neighbour as ourselves, lu a narrower ticular district. At several places, such as Gibraltar 
sense, it signifies kindness, goodwill, and forbearance and the Cape of Good Hope, depdts for charts are 
towards mankind in general, and, in a still lower established. All charts are brought back to England 
sense, the giving of alms. This love to our neighbours, again, and arc not re-issued without being revised, 
which is one of the greatest and noblest of Christian Charta Magna. (See Magna Chart a.) 
virtues, is not of a blind, indiscriminating character. Charts, shart (Lat. charta, paper), in French Hist., 
True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- was originally applied to the letters or charters by which 
tinotion between good und bad men, nor to warm our the French kings conferred right s or privileges On cer- 
hearts equally to those who befriend and those who tain towns or communities ; but it is now applied to the 
injure us. If teaches us to slight and despise no man, solemn acknowledgment made by Louis XvIIL, on his 
inspiring us with forgiveness and humanity towards restoration in 18 14, of the rights of the French nation, 
our enemies, with respect and esteem for goad men, It consisted of sixty-nine articles, and in principle was 
with candour and complacency towards our friends, somewhat analogous to the Magna Charta and Bill of 
** Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the pro- Eights of the British constitution. A misconstruction, 
dftetor of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, of one of the articles of this charte led to the revolution 
(the interoossor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the of 1830. It constituted the fundamental law of the 
friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity and French constitution down to tho revolution of 184$, 
patience in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, when a new state of things was introduced, 
and loyalty in the subject. ’—Barrow, Charier, tshar’-ter (Fr. chartre), is the written 

Charity Commissioners lor England and Wales evidence of things done between man and man ; and 
Are a body of commissioners coated by the Charitable charter « are divided into those of the to»creign and 
Trusts Aot of 1853, for inquiring into all charities, those or private per gone . Charters of the sovereign or* 
their nature, objeetB, and administration, and the con- those whereby he passeii any grant to a person Or bod/ 
ditjon of tho property belonging to them, with power politic ; as a charter of exemption, of privilege, pardon. 
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or the like. Charters of private persons are deeds and hi* sendees. There is nothing contained in the charter 
instruments for the conveyance of lands. that had not been advanced and advocated before. Aft 

CHABTsnnotm* (a corruption of Chartmte, i.e. Car- early as 1780 the duice of Richmond introduced a bill 
thus! an), Is an hospital, chapel, and sehoolhouse in into the House of Lords for annual parUnments and 
London, instituted in 1611 by Thomas Sutton, of Camps universal suffrage. Unfortunately the majority of the 
Castle, in the county of Cambridge. The site which it Chartists did not confine themselves to the points of 
occupies was bought for a public burial-place during the Charter. Many of them advocated an entire re> 
the great plague of 1319, by SirWalter de Manny, who, distribution of property. Ignorant of the principles of 
in' conjunction with the bishop of London, afterwards political economy, they demanded the establishment 
established here a Carthusian monastery. After the of a new relationship between capital and labour, and 
dissolution of the religious houses by Henry VIII., the adopted the cry of “ A fair day's wages for a fair day’s 
property passed through various hands, until it was pur- work.” Many of them, further, took up the view that 
chased for JE13,000 by Thomas Sut ton, who founds d upon they might, if necessary, employ physical force to 
it, attdtichly endowed, an hospital, chapel, and school, obtain their ends. In Slay, 1639, a petition, signed 
called by Fuller a ** masterpiece of English Protestant by 1,280,000 persons, was presented to parliament in 
charity. It hiui a master, preacher, head schoolmaster, favour of the Charter, and during that year serious 
second master, with forty-four boys and eighty decayed riots took place in various parts of the country, and 
gentlemen. In addition to the scholars, who are adrais- various of the ringleaders were imprisoned. An out- 
erible between the ages of ten and fourteen, and receive break at Newport, in the month of November, resulted 
free board and education, there are a number who at- in the death of ten persons and the wounding of many 
tend the school only during the day, or board with the more; and three of the leaders, Frost, Williams, and 
masters. The Charterhouse is regarded as one of the Jones, were sentenced to death; but their punishment 
best schools in the metropolis, and many emim?nt per- was afterwards commuted to banishment. The, stria* 
sons have been educated here; among whom may be gent measures adopted by the government at length 
mentioned l)r. Isaac Barrow, Sir William IJlackstone, served to repress these violent commotions ; and 
Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, though, in 1842, and again in 1849, outbreaks took 
George Grote, W, M. Thackeray, and SirC. Eastlake. place, these were of a less serious nature, and were 
Cjeiabtek - tautt, is a mercantile instrument in speedily put down. Chartism may now be said to 
writing (with or without seal), by which a party de- belong rather to the past than to the present, and, those 
siring to export goods from this country, or to import who are in favour of the principles of the Charter are 
them from abroad, engages with some shipowner to content to advocate their views in a peaceable manner, 
take an entire vessel for the purpose, at a freight or In nothing is the social progress' of the country more 
reward thereby agreed for. Upon the execution of marked tbau in the great change that has taken place 
such an instrument the ship is said to be chartered or in the character of the working classes within the last 
freighted , and the. party by whom she is engaged is quarter of a century. 

called the charterer or freighter. But where, instead of CHA.RTAE usf., la Gbaxdh, shar-trev'z', the cmeF 

taking the entire vessel, the owner of goods merely monastery of the Carthusian order in France. It 
bargains for their conveyance on board of her for was founded by Bruno of Cologne, at Grenoble, ra 
freight (other goods being at the same time convoyed 1094. Expelled during the Revolution, the monks 
for other, proprietors), she is described not as a char- returned to their monastery in 1814. 
tered but a general skip ; and in this ease no charter- Cii a titulary, tehor'-tn-Iii-rc (L&t. chart u? aria), on* 
party is usually executed, but a bill of lading only. It giimlly denoted a collection of charters, and was after* 
may be here stated that the word freight is sometimes wards applied to the books in monasteries, Ac., in 
synonymously used with that of cargo. (See Bill or which such charters were entered. These books were- 
Lading.) common even as early as the 10th century, and they 

CHARTISTS, txhnrt'daf*, the name of apolitical party have been of great service in historical and genealogical 
that sprang up in England after the passing of the researches. The officer who was intrusted with the 
Reform Bill, and were so called from their principles care of the charters was also called ehnrhdarg. 
being embodied in a document termed the “ Charter.” Chase, Uhaitc (Ang.-Ncr.), is a franchise granted by 

The R eform Bill, while it conferred political power tho crown to a subject, empowering the latter to keep, 
upon the middle classes, did little towards improving for his diversion, within a certain precinct so called, 
the condition of the working classes of society. The the wild animals of chase (which, in a legal sense, aro 
middle classes, too, had been assisted by the latter in the same with those to which the right of forest ex* 
their effort to obtain the franchise, and, having attained tends) ; but not authorizing the establishment of forest 
their object, they became callous or opposed to any law within such precinct. It has been described as 
extension of -the 'like privileges to those beneath them *' a smaller forest it) ihe hands of a subject, but not. 
in the social scale. The introduction of the new poor- governed by the forest laws.” It differs from a park in 
lavr, in 1835, was the first thing that caused any great that it is not inclosed, and likewise in that a man may 
outcry among the working classes against the party in have a chase in another man’s ground ns well as in his 
power, and in 1836 tho “ Working Men’s Association’* own ; being, indeed, the liberty of keeping of beasts 
was formed in London. For some time the association of chase or royal game therein, protected even from 
did not receive much countenance; but the great the owners of the land, with a power of hunting them 
commercial distress, the scarcity of work, and the thereon. 

dearness of provisions, that followed soon after, were Chasiotm, Uhi’s-e-dhri (Hob., Pietists), is a name- 
severely felt by the i>eople, and led to open arid alarm- gi ven collectively to a whole class of Jewish sects, 
.-•'i ffy demonstrations of their feelings. In the antumu but, more strictly, it is applied to a modern sect which 
of 1838 monster meetings of the working classes were sprang up in Poland towards the middle of last century, 
convened at Birmingham and other parts of the manu- Chaeidim arid Zadiktm were the names employed to 
facturing counties, and highly inflammatory speeches designate the two great divisions of the Jewish people' 
were addressed to them. The Charter was drawn up Which arose after the Babylonish captivity; tboiormer 
by a committee of six members of parliament and six being in favour of certain innovations in tho law of 
members of the Working Men’s Association. The Moses, the latter being for a strict adherence to the 
principal points of the Charter were — 1, That every law as it stood. From the former arose all those 
male inhabitant of the United Kingdom 21 years of sects that receive traditions and explanations in addi- 
age and of sane mind, provided he bo a native of these tion to the law of Moses, as the Pharisees; to the 
realms, or have lived upwards of two years in the latter belong the Hndducees, Essen cs, &e. Of tho 
Country and been naturalized, and be uncomicted of modern sect of Chasidim, the founder was one Israel 
felony, shall be entitled to vote in tho election of mem- Baalshum, a Jewish rabbi. He gave himself out as 
bers 'of parliament • 2, that the United Kingdom be having the true knowledge of the sacred name, through 
divided Into 'SOfrelectoraJ .districts, so as to give uniform which lie was endowed with miraculous powers, and 
constituencies of about 20,000 voters each ; 3. that the could grant them 1 forgiveness for their sins. He 
voting be jby ballot; 4. that a new parliament be speedily obtained roanyjfollowers, and at the time of 
elected annually ; 6. that no property qualification be his death, in 1760, he is “said to have had 40,000 con* 
required for members of parliament; arid 6. that every verts. This sect is very numerous in^Pomno^Hun* 
member be p*id£500&year out of the publio treasury lor j gary, the Dauubiau principalities, and Turkey* 
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Cnmvn, UM-dm (from Fr. enchauer). a term leasing apparatus until its screw reaches the bottoai ^ 
•employed to donate the art of working raised or half- this slot. When it is required to Are tbej^,it wesdy 
raised figures in gold, silver, and other metals. It is necessary to oloae the holt entirely ana to pull the 
distinguished from sculpture and carving, which refer trigger. The Chassepot cartridge consists of *fx parts, 
to the same art when applied to marble, ivory, wood, —viz., the priming, the powder-case, the powder, the 
die. Silver is the metal whioh has always been most pasteboard wad, the ball-case, ana the ball. The 
generally used for chasing. priming consists of a copper cap, like the ordinary 

Chasbefot Rifle, shase'-po, is a breech-loading military cap, but of smaller dimensions. In the hot- 
rifle and the principal arm of the French infantry, tom there are two holes diametrically opposite each 
Oh the recommendation of Marshal Kiel, minister of other, for giving passage to the spark* The fulmiua- 
war in 1866, the arm was given out in the September ting powder is placed at the bottom of the cap. A 
of that year, as an experiment, to the battalion of small plug of cloth or wax covers it, eo as to preserve 
Foot Chasseurs of the fxuard. Its distribution to the it from outward blows. The cap is then oovered with 
Other regiments of the Guard only commenced at the a thin washer of brass or other suitable material, 
close Of March, 1867; and, by degrees, as the ruanu- which is pasted upon paper for forming the base of 
facture advanced, the delivery of these rifles was ex- the cartridge, and the priming is thus complete. The 
tended to the infantry of the line, the whole of which powder-case is formed from a rectangular piece of 
was supplied in little more than a year from the first paper, rolled upon a mandrel, and pasted at its edges. 
Issue. From the outset the weapon was regarded by When the case is dry, the priming is inserted by a 
the French army and the military authorities as most mandrel, after which the end of the case is pasted, 
efficient. At the outbreak of the Franco- Prussian The case being thus prepared, the charge of powder is 
-war, the French were firmly imbued with the notion inserted, and is pushed down gently to give rigidity to 
that their army possessed a weapon superior in every the cartridge. A pasteboara wad is next placed on 
way to the needle-gun of the enemy. The two arms the powder; it is formed with a hole, into which the 
fairly contrasted, the Chassepot is, perhaps, superior twisted end of the paper of the case is inserted, the 
in some respects to the needle-gun; but whatever excess paper being cut off. The bill-case is composed 
advantages were possessed by the former over the of a paper jacket, rolled twice round a corneal man- 
latter, were counterbalanced by the superior steadi- drel and pasted at the base only. After placing the 
ness and skill of the Germans. The regulation range ball in its case, this case is connected with the powder- 
of the Chassepot is 3,000 metres, although it may easily ease by a string or thread round a groove on each 
extend to 1,100. The projectile, tired at a velocity of case, a slight distance behind the waa. Finally, the 
450 metres per second, has a passage so low, that at cartridge is greased. The reduced size and weight of 
a distance of 230 metres the ball does not rise much the Chassepot bullet enables u soldier to take the field 
above the line of aim, which result is a most favour* with 90 rojmds of ammunition, as compared with fit) 
able condition for the efficacy of tire. From the rounds of the old muzzle-loader rifle.— Ref. Tkc 
rapidity with which the arm may lie loaded in auy Mechanic* Magazine, vol. xvii. 

position — kneeling, seated, lying down, as well as Chasseukh, (Fr. chasseur, a huntsman), a 

standing, — the men arc able to tire seven, eight, or name given by the Fa ucIi to bodies of light infantry 
oven ten shots per minute, taking aim, or fourt een which act as skirmishers and sharpshooters. They cor- 
Without shouldering the gun. With the old musket respond pretty closely with our own 60f.h regiment, 
the maximum run go was but 600 metres, the velocity or riffo brigade. The name was originally given by 
324 metres per second; and the men under normal the French to some troops raised in 1815, in imitation 
conditions were only able to lire two shots per minute, of the jiigers of the Austrian army, who were chiefly 
whilst, as they are forced to load standing, they were chamois-hunters of the Tyrol, and unerring marksmen 
all the time exposed to the enemy. With respect to as well as active and athletic mountaineers. The 
precision of aim, the advantages are not less remark- French chasseurs were of two kinds,— cavalry and ' la- 
able. Experiments made show that, in good bauds, fan try ; but now the term is more particularly applied 
the Chassepot is a first-class arm ; but, in the late to a body of men called Chasacurx de Vineannm, who 
struggle, we have seen the natural advantages of the were enrolled and armed with rifles about 1835, and 
weapon sacrificed through the unsteadiness, the hurry quartered at Vincennes. The chasseurs of the Sardi- 
*o get rid of ammunition, and the unskilfulness of the nian army are called JBertaglicri. In the Crimea, the 
French army in general. The weapon is named after bersaglieri of the Sardinian contingent attracted con- 
its inventor, M. Antoine- Alphonse Chassepot, head sidorable attention on account of their activity and 
viewer of military arms in Baris. The mechanism of peculiar dress, which is soldierly in appearance although 
the breech parts consists of the breech, the breech- easy and comfortable. Garibaldi’s chasseurs, that took 
bolt, the movable needle-guide, the holding and re- a prominent part in the war between France and Sar- 
leasing apparatus for effecting the discharge of the dinia on the one side, and Austria on the other, in 
gun, the coiled spring, the needle-holder or head, and 1859, and the campaign against Francis II. Of Naples, 
the needle. At the right-hand side of the breech in 1860, are known as Cacciatori dei Alpi, or Alpine 
there is an opening to permit of the introduction of hunters. 

the cartridge. The mechanism for holding back the Chasuble, Ul lud-u-bl (Lat. canda, or prennla), the 
needle consists of two email pieces, a lever and a outer dress formerly worn by the priest at the altar., 
catch, connected together by a screw, and acted upon and it seems to have succeeded the Roman toga. It 
by a spring. By a simple arrangement, pressure from was a circular piece of cloth, with a hole in the centra 
the trigger is transmitted to the catch, and thereby to admit the head, and it fell down so as to completely 
the releasing of certain parts effected, the result being cover the body of the wearer. It is not now used in 
that the coiled spring is brought to act upon the the English church, though prescribed in the rubric of 
needle. A brecch-bolt- serves to open and close the Edward VI.’s First Book to be worn indifferently with 
chamber to allow of the insertion of a cartridge. A the cope. It often appears on the older sculptures 
knob, or handle, on this bolt servos for moving it. and brasses. 

The arm is loaded as follows ; — The index finger is Chateau, ehat-o 1 (Fr. chiUeau, Lat. caatdlum, a 
placed behind the guard, and the thumb upon a raised castle), a term formerly applied to the fortified reBi- 
roaghened portion. The main- or top-piece of the dences of the French seigneurs. It is now generally 
releasing apparatus is drawn back, together with parts applied to the large and more sumptuous country 
immediately connected therewith. To open the arm, residences of the aristocracy. The word enters into 
the knob or handle of the breech-bolt is turned from the composition of the names of many towns and dra- 
ught to left, and the bolt then drawn back; then a tricts in France. 

■Cartridge is placed in the barrel by the opening at the Chattels, t&haV-teU (Old Fr. caiah t catelfl ; ckatelf, 
fight of the breech. To close the arm, the breech- movables of any kind), is a term used to express any 
bolt is pushed forward, And its knob or handle re- kind of property which, having regard either to the 
turned from left to right. In order to put the piece subject-matter or the quantity of interest therein, is 
in the safety- notch after the IJreech has been closed, not freehold. The appellation was originally derived 
it 16 necessary, by turning the knob, to place the froth the technical Latfe word eatalla, which, among 
releasing apparatus in relation with the smaller of two the Normans, primarily signified only beasts of hus- 
iongitudiaM slots of the bolt, then to move the re- bandry, or. as we still call them, cuttle ; but, in a 
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secondary sense, was applicable to all movables in insect beside the terrible cbegoe, which is not only 
general ; and not only to these, bat to whatever was troublesome, but dangerous. This insect burrows in 
not a fief or feud ; to which, among the Normans, and under the skin, and there deposits its eggs, the 
there were two requisites,— a given duration as to result being the most painful ulcers* Waterloo tells 
time, and immobility with regard to place. And it is us that on the plantations of Guinea an old woman, 
iu this latter more extended and negative sense that known as “Granny/* is specially retained to mind the 
our own law adopts the term, considering as a ohattel little children, and keep down the ohegoe. Every 
whatever amounts not to freehold, which, like the evening she examines their feet (the part generally 
Norman fief, requires immovability in respect of the attacked), and after grubbing out any ohegoe she 
subject-matter, and a given degree of duration, that mhy find, rubs into the hole lime-juice and cayenne 
ills, a duration lor a life at least, either absolute or de- pepper. 

titrprnable on a contingency, as regards the quantity Cheibomancy, or Chiromancy, kV-ro»man*tte (Or. 
of interest or estate. Any estate in lands and tene- eheir, the hand ; want da, divination), divination by the 
meats which amounts not to freehold, is, consequently, hand; the art or practice of attempting to foretell 
• chattel ; but inasmuch as it concerns, or, according events, or to dieeover the disposition of a person, by 
to the technical expression, savour# o/the realty, it is inspecting the lines and lineaments of bis hand, 
denominated a chattel real, in order to distinguish it Chkiromys, TcV-ro-nm, the scientific name of the 
from things which have no concern with the realty, Aye-aye. (See Aye-ays.) 

Viz,, mere movables, and the rights connected with Cheiroptera, ki-rop'-te-rii (Gr. cheir, the hand, and 
them; and suoh things as these are, on the other band, pteron , wing), inNat. Hist., an animal whose anterior 
often described as chattels personal. toeB are connected by a membrane, and whose feet 

CgAViCA, tshdv'-o-kd, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- thus serve for wings, as is the case with the bat. The 
frig to the nat. ord. Piperaccce , the Pepper fam. The animals which belong to this wing-handed family are- 
dried unripe spikes of C. JloxburgMi constitute the such us are comprised in the Yespertilio of Linnaeus, 
long pepper of commerce, which is imported from our They are capable of sustained flight, and are 
Indian possessions; those of C. ojjiclnarum form the distinguished by a folding extension of the mem* 
long pepper used in America, obtained from the branous skin, which, rising from the sides of the neck, 
Botch colonies. Long pepper contains an acrid resin, is spread between their fore feet and their fingers, 
a volatile oil, and a peculiar crystalline alkaloid called Che I both kuthm, ki-roAhe' -return. The German 

Tiperine. It resembles black pepper (see Piekh) in naturalist Kaup refers to the footprints of a mamtui- 
its effects, and is used for similar purposes. Dried ferous animal found in the old red sandstone of 
dices of the root and Btern are employed medicinally in Hildburghnusen under this title. To the same origin 
India under the name of Pippula Moola . Other spe- many similar remains iu England have been referred, 
cies of this genus, as C. chaba, pepuloules, and nsylmtiea, Professor Owen is of opinion that the animal was 
have similar properties, and are used m v Imim. The reptilian. In all probability it was a batrachian rep- 
Ieares of C. Betle , betel-pepper, and C. Siriboa are tile. Tho footprints occur with ripple-marks on the 
chewed by the Malays and other Eastern races with flaggy red sandstones of the Mersey, and also in 
slices of the betel-nut aud lime. (See Betel.) Dumfriesshire.— Ref. Eng. Cyclo.—'S at. Hist. 

Checkmate. (See Chess.) CkeihostemojN’ , ki^ros-te’-mon (Gr. eheir, the hand; 

Cheese, tsheez (Sax. cese, or cyse ). — Cheese is tlve alcmoa, a stamen), iu Bot., a gen. of trees of the nat. ord. 
curd of milk salted, pressed, and dried. Milk is StcrciUiareee. The species C. platonoides is the Haiul- 
compoaed of three parts, — the oily or fatty portion, plant of Mexico, which derives its common name from 
commonly known as cream, and which separates on the remarkable appearance of its flowers ; the anthers 
standing, being lighter than the rest, and the curd, and stylo being bo arranged as to rcBcmblc a hand fur- 
which remains dissolved in the whey until it is coagu- nished with long claws. 

lated by some aoid. In the manufacture of cheese, the Cuelihonium, kel-i-do'-ni-um (from Gr. chelidan, 
curd is supplied by the rennet, which, being the dried a swallow, the plant; being said to flower at the coming, 
Stomach of the calf, contains a large amount of gastric and dry up at the departure of the swallow), in Bot., 
juice, and appears to be the natural mllk-curdle. It the Celandine, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
is prepared by salting and drying the inner membrane ord. I'upaveraceee. The species C. majus is found iu 
of the stomach of a sucking calf. When required for waste pluocs and on old walls in this country, and may 
use, a piece is soaked for some hours in water or whey, bo recognized by its small yellow flowers, and the 
and the whole added to the warm milk that is to be orange-coloured juice, which exudes from its stem when 
curdled. When the curd has coagulated, it is sepa- plucked. This juice is poisonous, and is a popular 
rated from the whey by straining, and pressed in a application for the cure of warts. It has been used 
ring or hoop, from which it is continually removed and with success in Ihe treatment of opacities of the cornea, 
wiped to remove all superfluous whey. The colour of and has been administered internally as a stimulant. 
English cheese is due to arnotto, which is added to the Cjieliper, kcV-i-ftr, in Nat. Hist,., ageuusofarSch- 
milfc before coagulation. Bath cream and Yorkshire nida, bearing a close resemblance to scorpions. These 
cheeses are soft, and keep but a short time; Stilton is remarkable animals are very small, and have the ap- 
inter mediate • and Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and Par- pearance of miniat ure tailless scorpions. They run 
roesan are hard, and intended for long keeping. The fast, moving forwards, backwards, aud even sideways, 
variety of colour and flavour in cheeses results from crab-fashion. They live under stones in crevices of 
diflbrOnce of pressure, length of time in keeping, rocks by the seaside. They also find a location in the 
varying proportion of salt, and many other cireum- barks of trees, and among papers and old Furniture in 
Stances. bouses. They feed upon insects, and are met with in 

* Cheese-Hopper, Cheese- Jumper, or Cheese -Fly. all parts of Europe.— Kef. Eng. ugelo. — Nat. Hist. 
—In Nat. Hist., a name applied to a small black insect Chelonia, Jce-lo'-ne-il (Gr. chefonia , a tortoise), in 
of the Beetle tribe, with whitish wings, margined with Nat. Hist., the numerous and highly interesting order 
black. It is furnished with an admirable instrument of reptiles in which are comprised the tortoises and 
l for depositing its eggs in an ovipositor, which it can the turtles. (See Toetoibe.) 

thrust oat and extend to a great length, so that it can Chemical Analysis, kcm'-i-lcal , — For theoretical 
penetrate to a considerable depth into the cracks of information on this subject, see Analysis. The prac- 
cheese, where it lays its eggs, two hundred and fifty, tical portions of it are treated under the heads of 
six in number. The maggot ia provided with a couple Dialysis, which is the separation of crystalline and 
of horny, claw-shaped mandibles, which it makes use non-crystalline constituents of eolations by means of 
of, both for digging into the cheese and for moving the intervention of an absorbing diaphragm Inorganic 
itself, being destitute of feet. By bending itself into Analysis , the detection and separation of the eon- 
a circle, it can leap to a considerable distance. In stituents of products not being either of an animal 
Ggfivie** Imperial Dictionary may be seen a drawing or vegetable nature ; — Organic Analysis, which is the 
of the fly ana the maggot. resolution of animal and vegetable substances into 

Chhgoe, or Chigoe, tsheg'-o (Pulex penetrans), a their component parts ; — Spectrum Analysis, which ia 
small black flea, peculiar to South America and the the recognition of elementary substances by means of 
West* India islands. Tormenting and tiresome as is certain linos in the prismatic spectrum of a lamp, in 
the English flea, it becomes a mild aud inoffensive the flame of which their compounds are burnt, flee 1 
■: ■ /. 498 
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also Qualitative Analysis , which is the accurate de- 
tection of the components of a substance without refer- 
ence to their proportions ; — Quantitative Analysis, the 
separation and weighing of the constituents of a com- 
pound ; — Volumetric Analysis, the quantitative estima- 
tion of the component parts by means of measured test 
solutions of a uniform strength. (Consult also JBlow- 
vitfe and Rb-agbnt.) The best text-books on these 
subjects aro enumerated at the end of each article. 

Ohemioal Attbactiow. (See ArriNitY.) 

Chemical Formulae. — The alchemists, for the sake 
cf mystery, employed the signs of the different planets 
to represent the various metals. Modern chemists, for 
the sake of convenience and brevity, have given to every 
element one or two letters called symbols, which are 
used, in conjunction with figures and algebraic signs, 
to express every known compound. (Tor the symbols 
of the different elements, see Symbols.) The principle 
upon which modern chemical notation is founded, is 
that each symbol indicates one or more atoms of tho 
element it represents: thus, C, C„, C a7 , indicate re- 
spectively one, two, and twenty-seven atoms of carbon. 
Two symbols, placed side by side, signify that they are 
in close chemical union : thus, AgO signifies a eom- 
pound containing an atom of silver united to an atom 
of oxygen. A comma, separating two or more groups 
of symbols, must be taken to mean that they aro not 
in such intimate chemical union that t he groups can- 
not be separated without decomposition : thus AgO, 
NO, represents nitrate of silver, which, by certain 
treatment, can be separated into AgO, oxide of silver, 
and NO,, nitric acid. The sign plus + signifies that 
the union is still weaker : thus, AgO, NO, + JIO menus 
nitrate of silver united to an atom of water, HO. A 
number placed on the left of a group of symbols aig* 
nifies that tho whole group, ns far as the next comma 
or plus, is to be multiplied by it : thus, KO,2CrO, 
signifies that one equivalent ot potash is united with 
two of chromic acid. Sometimes the group to be multi- 
plied is inclosed in a parenthesis : 3(HgCy) 4-2(1x0,80,) 
means that three equivalents of cyanide of mercury are 
united to two of sulphate of potash. Formulae may be 
empirical or rational, — tho former giving merely the 
constituents of a compound, the latter indicating tho 
manner in which they aro grouped. It is evident, 
therefore* that a compound can only have one em- 
pirical formula, while its rational formulae are as 
numerous as the theories of its composition. Alcohol, 
for instance, is represented empirically by the formula 
C*H„0,. Rationally, it may be represented as the 
ethylate of water, H’0,C*H fl (.‘) ; the hydrated oxide of 
ethyl, C^il.O, HO ; as a compound of olefiant gas and 
two equivalents of water, 1*110,0,11*, and so on, ad 
infinitum . Brackets are used to denote substitution 
compounds; that is, compounds in which one element, 
or group Of elements, lms been substituted for another 
without materially aff ecting the character of the com- 
pound. 

NH’) 

H r represents ammonia. ' 

NH) 

H> represents platirmmine, or ammonia in which 

an atom of platinum has replaced an atom of hydrogen. 
In like manner, 

NIT) 

H ? is the formula of ethylamine, or ammonia with 

C*H.) 

an atom of hydrogen, replaced by an atom of ethyl. 
Two changes liave been lately introduced into chemical 
formulae that it will bo well to notice; — one in which 
diashes arc used to denote tho atomic power of tho 
element; the other, a line through a symbol, to sig- 
nify that its atomic number has been doubled. BP" 
moans that bismuth has a triatomio power in the way 
of forming substitution compounds : thus, 

NF,So 

H« >is an ammonia compound in which three 
Bi"0 

equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by one of bis- 
muth. that metal having a triple uniting power. This 
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notation originated with M. Gerhsrdt, anemmeni , 
French chemist, whose views on the subject are da&g ! 
gaining ground, and are fully explained under the head ; 
of Gbbhabpt’s Notation, : » 

Chemical Nombhclayuh*.— 1 The present system of 
chemical nomenclature is due to the immortal Lavoisier* 
Aud will ever remain a monument to his marvellous 
powers of systematic classification. It is based on the 
great principle that the name of a compound should, 
as far as possible, express its composition and propaiv 
ties. The names of many of the simple elements wo 
have received from the alchemists, and were foamed 
on no definite plan. Those elements which have been, 
lately discovered have been named either from Bom* 
characteristic property possessed by them, or from 
some word indicating their source. Metals, as a rule, 
terminate in ium, as potassium, thallium, Ac.; metal* 
loids in on, as boron, silicon, &c. ; gases in tae or gtn* 
such as chlorine and oxygen. In several instances 
theory grounded on insufficient facts has been allowed 
to influence the name of an element; for example* 
oxygen was named from oxus, acid, and gennao, to 
generate: the Lavoisierian theory being that no acid 
could exist without oxygen. Subsequently, however* 
it was found that oxygen occurred in all bases, and 
that many acids existed that contained hydrogen in its 
stead. The Lavoisierian nomenclature is founded on 
the fact that when a compound of two elements is 
submitted to tbe action of the voltaic current, these 
elements separate, one (the electro-positive body)l 
being attracted by the negative pole, and the other 
(electro-negative body) going to the positive pole. At 
a rule, it wus found that the metalloids were electro* 
negative and the metals electro-positive. The simplest 
combinations of two elements are termed binary com* 
pounds, and fall naturally into two divisions,— -bases 
and acids. Bases always end in ide, and are compounds 
of different proportions of a metal with a metalloid* 
The proportion of the- metalloid is indicated by the 
addition of a Greek or Latin numerical particle : thus 
we have the protoxide, sesquioxide , Unh ide, and ier- 
oxide of various metals, indicating that these oom- 

S ounda contain one, one and a half, two, and three 
OBes of oxygen to one of metal. When the metal is 
in excess, Greek prefixes are used: we have, for in- 
stance, the d inoxide or trisoxule of a metsl, showing 
that the metal is in a double or triple dose. Generally 
the prefixes sub and per are used to indicate the excess 
of metal over metalloid, and vice versd. The termina- 
tion uret was formerly used in several oases, such as 
sidphurct, phosphuret, & c.; but it is now abandoned in 
favour of the termination ide. The compounds of the 
metalloids with each other are named on the same 
principle. When the dose of oxygen is large, the 
compound is generally possessed of acid properties t 
thus we have Cr a O B , the sesquioxide of chromium, 
which is a base; hut, by increasing the oxygen, we 
obtain CrO,, which is an acid capable of forming salts 
with buses. The amount of oxygen contained in oxy- 
aeidsis indicated by tbe termination ic or ous, or the 
prefixes hypo, under, or hyper, above. A few examples 
of buses and acids will illustrate this 

Pb a O Hinoxide or suboxide oflead* 

CuO Protoxide or oxide of coppex* 

Fe a O g Sesquioxide of iron. 

Mn() a Biuoxide of manganese. 

AuO a Teroxide of gold. 

PCI, Pentachloridc of phosphorus. 

PS Ta Dodeeasulpliide of phosphorus, 

CIO Hypochlorous acid, 

NO, Nitrous acid. 

CIO* Hypochlorio acid. 

NO, Nitric acid. 

Certain metalloids, such as sulphur and hydrogen, 
combine with other metalloids to form acids: for m* 
stance, we have — 

HtU Hydrochloric acid. 

HBr Hydrobromic acid. 

AsS, flujpharaenic acid. 

AbS,. Sulpharsenoas acid. 

The compounds of acids with bases are always indicated 
by the termination or prefix of the word giving th# 
name of the acid. Acids ending in out andw umnw 
iiS 
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ending in He and ate, the prefix "being, of course, pro* 
■erred. A few etaraplea of this trill suffice 

Sulphate of iron ss sulphuric acid + oxide of iron, 

Hypophosphate of lead m hypophosphoric acid + 
oxide of lead. 

Sulphate of copper « sulphurous acid + oxide of 

Hyposufpkate of cobalt * hyposulphurous acid + 
oxide of cobalt. 

When tile oxide with ■which the acid is united is a pro- 
texidte or peroxide, the prefixes proto and per are added ; 
for instance, the pernitrato and protonitrate are the 
nitrates of the protoxide and peroxide of the metal. 
When the dose of acid is greater or less than the base, 
the prefixes sub, sesgui, hi, are used ; as the subcar- 
tofiatc, bicarbonate, and sesquicarbonate of soda. In 
double salts the name of the base only is repeated ; as 
the tartrate qf potash and soda. There are a few 
instances of acids and salts which have the same 
composition, but different properties. They are dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary kind by the prefix meta ; 
thus we have phosphoric acid and metaphosphoric acid. 
The prefix pyro signifies that the acid or salt has been 
obtained by heat ; for instance, we have pyrogallic 
•cid, produced in this way from gallic acid. In organic 
chemistry the nomenclature is in many cases some- 
what confused. This is not owing to any want of 
proper principle in the formation of now words, but 
rather to the differences of opinion existing amongst 
chemists as to the composition of the Bubatances indi- 
cated. Thus aniline is Cylled phenylamine , phenylia, 
and benzidam , by different chemists*, who each have a 
theory touching its composition. Organic chemistry 
mrfy be defined as the chemistry of organio radicles or 
compounds containing carbon, which act in every way 
as elements. Organic radicles generally terminate in 
tfl, and mostly contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Thus we have ethyl , the radicle of ether, which forms 
oxides and salts in the same manner as iron, lead, or 
any of the purely elementary bodies. (Sec Organic 
jRadiclbs.) There are also compounds corresponding 
to the electro-negative bodies oxygen , hydrogen, nitro- 
gen., &c. We have, for instance, cyanogen and anridogen. 
Which form cyanides and amides , similar in their pro- 
perties to chlorides and oxides. The termination ol or 
ole is generally applied to neutral compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, possessed of neither basic nor acid 
properties, and are mostly liquids; such as benzol, 
pyrol, quvnol. The termination in is applied to other 
neutral substances, generally solid; such as paraffin, 
naphthalin, and albumin. Those ending in tne or ia 
are generally bodies allied to the alkalies in their pro- 
perties. We have, for instance, quinine or quinia , 
strychnine or strychnia, aniline, &c., which form salts 
with acids. Many of those which end in amine 
resemble ammonia, and are considered substitution 
compounds of that body, in which one or more equi- 
valents of hydrogen are replaced by an organic radicle. 
Thus we have ethylamine — 

(Ethyl) C 4 HjV 

H | N, in which one equivalent of hydrogen 

is replaced by on© of ethyl. If two or three equiva- 
lents are replaced, the prefix di or tri in added to the 
Word; for instance, we have dimetliylamine and tri- 
•propylamine, the composition of which is plainly 
indicated by their names. When the hydrogen is 
rep laced by different bodies, their names are prefixed. 
We he-ve, for instance, ethyl-melhyl-amylamine , which 
consists of one equivalent of nitrogen united to one 
each of the organic radicles ethyl, methyl, and amyl. 
There are also substitution acids as well as bases ; such 
as bromohenzoic acid and chloracetic acid, in which 
bromine and chlorine are substituted for an equivalent 
Ot hydrogen. Time, although these names appear 
unintelligible and unwieldy to the superficial observer, 
they are as easily understood by the chemical student 
as any term including several nouns and adjectives 
would be to an ordinary individual. In this respect 
chemical nomenclature bears a very favourable eon- 
Wd with that belonging to mineralogy and botany, 

P sciences being oisfigarAl by the introduction of 
may be termed complimentary nomenclature, 
to the principles of which the substances j 
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are called after their discoverers, or some great man 
whom the discoverer wishes to flatter, instead Of bear- 
ing names indicative of their properties or origin. 

Chemist and D hug gist, kem r 4 * t , a term commonly 
applied to any person who has been apprenticed to» or 
regularly educated by, a vendor of drugs or dispenser 
of medicines, but who does not act as a visiting apothe- 
cary dr surgeon. In this country the chemists and 
druggists constitute a very important and useful class. 
They sell medicaments, simple, or compounded ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of medical men ; and they 
also act as medical advisers for the benefit of the poorer 
classes. The right of chemists Rod druggists to* pro* 
scribe even in the manner usually followed in what is 
called “ counter-practice,” has been often questioned 
by the literary organs of the medical profession ; but 
the highest legal authorities declare that they may so 
far prescribe for customers as to advise with them as 
to the nature, and quality, and mode of application of 
the medicines w hich they are about to sell ; that they* 
may listen to the statements of the customers, and may 
suggest to them and recommend the commodities 
which will be suitable anil beneficial, or dissuade them 
from purchasing or taking things applied for in igno- 
rance. The advice given by the chemist and druggist 
is merely incidental to the sale and dispensing of hie 
wares and drugs, and cannot, of course, bo made the 
subject of a charge. Counter-practice has always been 
a recognized branch of the bitriness of the chemist and 
druggist, and wo do not fiud it prohibited by any clause 
in the Apothecaries Act of ISIS ; on the contrary, we 
read that “all persons using or exercising the said, 
trade or business, or who shall or may hereafter 
use or exercise the same, shall and may use, exer- 
cise, and carry on the same trade or business in such 
manner, and as fully and amply to all intents and pur- 
poses, as the same trade or business was used, exer- 
cised, or carried on by chemists and druggists before 
the passing of this act.” Two societies have been 
established by the members of the trade ; viz., the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain and the 
United Society of Chemists and Druggists. The ob- 
jects of each will be noticed under its title. 

Chemistry, History of, kem'-is-tre (Arab. Helmut + 
the occult science; Fr. chimie, Ital. dkimica ). — There 
is, perhaps, no science the gradual progress of which is 
ho easily traced from one step to another as the science 
of chemistry. The empirical mixing of two substances, 
possessing different properties, to form a third, differ- 
ing from either, must have commenced with the first 
peopling of the earth. The fact was transmitted to 
others, who improved on it, and experimented on other 
similar bodies ; and thus was a mass of practical in- 
formation obtained, which gradually developed into 
chemical manufactures. The origin of ehemistrv is 
generally traced to Tubal Cain, the father of workers 
m medal, between whom and Hermes Trismegistus lies 
a period of obscurity of which we know nothing. Her- 
mes is said to have been the inventor of ulchemv, a 
notion not entitled to much credit. In any case,. 
Kgypt, which is said to have been colonized by his sou 
Mizraim, was the foremost chemical nation of tho East ; 
their glass, pottery, colours, and method of embalming 
their dead, bearing strong testimony to the fact of their 
being acquainted with chemical processes brought to a 
great state of perfection. The practical part of the 
science existed previous to the theoretical; but by 
degrees, as men began to think, they began, also to 
observe and theorize. Thinking men saw that a gross 
earthy matter, such as iron ore, became transmuted., 
as it were, by fire into a hard metallic substance, like 
irop. What, more rational, then, for them to suppose 
than that gold could bo formed in a similar way ? The 
chf.nge of earth into metal was to them less wonderful 
iu theory than the change of lead into gold. Thus 
began alchemy, — that specious monster that inclosed 
legions of philosophers in its cruel grasp, ruthlessly 
devouring them, but whose bones our own great mm 
have clothed with living flesh. The origin of alchemy 
i» lost in obscurity. Philology, however, comes to 
our aid, and points out to us that common chcmieal 
words, such as alcohol, alkali, aludel, and others, have 
an Arabian origin, which plainly indicates that the 
Arabians, although, perhaps, not the inventors of the 
black art, were at any rate its most ardent votaries' 
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Oraduslly, another notion stole in. The principles science has progressed even in our own time. The 
and practice of pharmacy became more general, and a application of the voltaic current to the decompcttitiOzt 
specious logiowas brought to. bear on the fact that or the alkalies, by Davy, resulted in the discovery of 
certain salts and liquors pf a metallic nature assuaged a dozen or more new metals. The atomic theort of 
pain and restored drooping vitality. It was then but Dalton threw great light upon the composition of salts 
one step further to go to find a compound that would and acids. The invention of the present symbolic 
prolong life indefinitely. Another objeot of pursuit notation by Berzelius, and the determination of the 
was the universal solvent, or alkahest. The first prac- elementary equivalents booh followed. In 1811 Davy 
fcisera of alchemy were, no doubt, honest, serious men ; overthrew the notion of Lavoisier, that acids could not 
but as time wore on, there arose a mass of impostors exist without oxygen, by proving that hydrochloric 
who found ready dupes in avaricious people, who were acid consisted only of chlorine and hydrogen. In 1813 
ever ready to buy the secret of unbounded riches. In Courtois discovered iodine ; Balurd followed soufls time 
this way there was formed a mass of almost unin tel- after wi th brom ine. Element succeeded element until 
ligible knowledge, carefully concealed from the vulgar they reached the number of sixty. All this time or- 
bysecret symbols and an absurd nomenclature. Through panic chemistry was making groat progress. The 
this accumulation of rubbish there ran some golden vegetable alkaloids began to attract great attention - 
veins; and wo must never forget, that although ul- their analyses were made, and new theories founded 
chemy had its philosophers’ stone and universal sol- on them. The early labourers, Liebig and Berze- 
vent, it also gave us a liuudred salts and preparations lius, threw great light on this branch of the science, 
daily used in our own laboratories. Towards the end whjch is even to this day the most attractive to 
of tile 17th century arose a set of men whose brains wore many famous chemists. The development of the 
madein a better mduld than those of their predecessors, theory of organic radicles has gone on increasing, foe- 
Putting aside the idea of transmutation of metals, they tered by the labours of Ear ad ay, Laurent, Gerhardt, 
turned their attention to the discovery of the prin- Hofmann, and a host of others, until it has assumed a 
ciples that governed the formation and composition of mathematical precision unknown to any other branch 
bodies already in their hands, rather than to the pur- of physical science. The investigations of organic 
suit of chemical chimeras that might lor ever elude compounds by these philosophers have resulted in a 
their grasp. Paracelsus, though imbued with the complete, change, both in the notation and nomenola- 
fanciful doctrines of astrology and demonology, must tare of mineral substances. This thdbry, which was 
always he regarded with reverence l'or hiR virtues and founded by Gerhardt, will bo fully explained under 
pity for his faults. He must ever be considered as the Gerhardt’ 6 Theory. The last great discoveries have 
connecting link between the alchemists and chemists, been spectral analysis, which has resulted in the addi- 
A few of his researches will be sufficient to show that, tion of three new elements to our already bulky list*— 
although full of the maddest hallucinations, he was one ca>*ium and rubidium, by Messrs. Bunsen and Kirch- 
of those rare geniuses who have the power of lifting a hot!', of Heidelberg, and thallium , by Mr. Crookes, a 
science from the mire. Ho was the first to offer a true distinguishedEnglish analytical chemist. The researches 
chemical explanation of the action of mercury, iron, and of Graham upon the diffusion of salts in solution and 
lead in the human system. He distinguished alum from in dialysis, or the separation of cryatalliz&bto and nOn- 
copperas, showing that the former contained an earth, crystuilizable substances in solution by means of an 
the latter a metal. Ho admitted the existence of other intervening diaphragm, are amongst the most brilliant 
elastic fluids besides air. He was aware that animals discoveries of the age. The researches of Schfinbein, 
could hot live, and inflammable matters could not Sehroetter* Brodie, and others, on the ailotropic states 
burn, without air. To him succeeded Van llelmont, of bodies, seem to point to the compound character of 
who was the first; to distinguish between aerial fluids, the present elementary bodies, in fact, chemistry 
or gases, as he called them. After Van Helmont came at the present day is making such enormous strides, 
Boyle, the founder of the Hoyal Society, one of the that it can only be properly studied in the current 
most acute experimentalists that ever lived. His nu- scientific journals. 

merous experiments arc marvels of accuracy, bearing Chemistry, Principles or. — Chemistry has been 
oven the test of our present knowledge. He and his variously defined by different philosophers; that of 
contemporary Hook made great improvements in the Miller (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i.) being jper- 
air-pump, the invention of Otto Guericke, and paved haps about the best; — “It is the province of chemistry 
the way to further discoveries. At the beginning of to ascertain the nature of the different substances of 
the 1 8th century come the names and discoveries of which the universe is composed, to trace their mutual 
Beecher and Stahl, the founders of the phlogistic reactions on each other, t,o efteot new combinations of 
theory. They found that by heating charcoal with these components with each other, and to define the 
metallic oxides or calces, they were reduced to a me- conditions on which the combinations existing around 
tallie state. They further noticed, that when charcoal us arc producible.” The world and its inhabitants are 
was burnt it was entirely dissipated. Upon these made up of some sixty -five elements or bodies, which 
facts they founded the theory that charcoal, or phlo- have hitherto proved undeoomposable. Their general 
giston, was a principle which united with the calx to description will be found under Elements ; their par- 
form the metal. This notion appeared to be further tieular description under their respective heads. The 
carried out by the fact that metals, when heated, are combinations of these bodies are described under 
converted into calces : the explanation of which was, Bases, Salts, Aci.ua, Radicles ; while the general 
that the volatilized charcoal, or phlogiston, was con- laws which regulate their composition will be found 
eumed by the heat. This theory, which was the first under Atomic Numbers, Affinity, Series, Types, 
general principle applied to the whole range of che- Allotropism, Isomorphism, Isomerism, Polymor- 
mical phenomena, maintained its ground for gome i*hism, &t\ Inorganic chemistry treats of the nature 
time, until the discoveries of Priestley tended to over- and properties of elements and compounds of mineral 
throw it, by proving that the calx, or oxide, of jner- origiu, and organic chemistry of those belonging to 
ettry, -instead of gaining something by being heated, bodies of a vegetable or animal nature. The long- 
lost something, and that that something was oxygon, existing barrier between the two is, however, being 
About this time Cavendish discovered hydrogen, and gradually destroyed by the labours of Laurent, Ger- 
Itutherford nitrogen, experiment being heaped on hardt, Hofmann, Wartz, Odling, and others, whose 
•experiment, and discovery on discovery, until the brilliant discoveries prove every day more and more 
Stahlian theory gave way. It was succeeded by that that wo must read the chemistry of the rocks by the 
of Lavoisier, the father of modem chemical science, light of the facts disclosed in the investigation of the 
who classified and arranged the known chemical facts properties of organic mat ter, (See Org anic and IN- 
into a system unparalleled for im precision, extent of organic Chemistry.) The best method of studying 
view, mid logical accuracy. Ilis discoveries were few, chemistry is to obtain a good elementary manual, such 
but he reasoned on. the discoveries of others with as Bernay’s u First Steps in Chemistry to read it 
wonderful astuteness, Prom tins moment chemistry through attentively first; then zo commence by making 
marched onward with giant strides. Itwouldbeimpoa- every substance contained in it. Many students are 
aible to enumerate the whole ofthe discoveries that have apt to begin by ariatym ; but this is a groat miita^, 
taken place since the commencement ofthe present Much more is to be gained by taking first. The 

ventur fi u few will suffice to skowhow wonderfully apparatus and chemicals required for synthema are 
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much less expensive than those necessary for analysis, 
which is, after all, the highest branch of chemical 
manipulation. Besides this, in performing synthetical 
operations, the student insensibly acquires manipula- 
tion, and in addition finds himself, at the end of a few 
months, in the possession of a vast number of interesting 
specimens, which will serve for matenal when he linos 
himself capable of performing elementary analysis ; 
whereas the results of analysis are generally thrown 
away. The best books for the chemical student are 
perhaps the following, the order indicating the se- 
quence in which they should be read : — Fowuea’ Rudi- 
mentary Chemistry ; Beroev's First Steps ; Fownos’ 
Manual of Chemistry, or Abel and Bloxam’s Manual; 
W. A. Miller's Manual; Odling’s Manual. The latter 
is an exposition of the unitary system of Gerhardt. 

CHEMISTRY, as ATELIER TO AGRICULTURE. — TllO 

object of the practical farmer is to raise the largest 
quantity of valuable produce from a given extent of 
laud at the smallest cost, in the shortest period of time, 
and with the least permanent injury to the soil. Until 
recently, agriculturists endeavoured to attain these 
results by experiment and experience ; it has, how- 
ever, been demonstrated, that chemistry, geology, 
and chemical physiology, point out clearly the proper 
steps by which the main object may be effected. Agri- 
cultural chemistry, as a soience, collects, investigates, 
and endeavours to explain oil known facts in practical 
husbandry. It also deduces principles from observa- 
tion and experiments made in the held or the labo- 
ratory, which may be more or less applicable in nil 
circumstances. With a knowledge of such principles 
the farmer can understand symptoms and appearances 
he has never before seen, and can adapt his practice to 
circumstances which have never before fallen under 
his observation. Agricultural chemistry also suggests 
improvements, and, probably, unthougnt-of modes of 
rendering the soil fertile, besides inducing the analysis 
of soils, manures, and vegetable products. Chemical 
physiology also explains how plants grow and ore 


physiology also explains how plants grow and lire 
nourished, and how animals are supported and most 
cheaply fed. — Kef. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
end Geology , by J. F. W. Johnston. 

Chenopodiacbj®, ke-no-po-de-ai'-se-e (Gr, chert, a 
goose; polity a foot), iu Bot., the Goosefootor Spinach 
sum-, a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
class Monochlamydeai. There are 72 genera, which in- 
elude 510 known specieB, distributed overall parts of the 

f lobe, but most abundant in extra-tropical regions,— 
orbs or undersbrubs, with leaves without Blipules, 
alternate, or, rarely, opposite ; flowers minute, green- 
ish, without bracts, perfect, polygamous or diclinous; 
calyx persistent, usually divided nearly to the baste, 
imbricated; stamens usually equal in number to the 
lobes of the calyx, and opposite to them: ovary su- 
perior or partly inferior, 1-celled, with a single ovule 
attached to its base, and a style usually in 2 — 4 di- 
visions, rarely simple. Fruit an achamium or utricle, 
or sometimes baccate. Several plants of this order 
inhabit salt-marshes, and yield by combustion the soda- 
ash called barilla (which tec). Many are esculent ; as 
heet and maugold-wurzel (tee Beta), spinach ( Spina - 
cia oleracea), garden orach (Atriplex hortevris), and 
English mercury. (See Chenopodium.) The seeds of 
Others are nutritious. Several contain volatile oil, 
whioh renders them anthelmintic, antispasmodic, aro- 
matic, carminative, and stimulant. 

Chbnotobium, ke-no-po'-de-um, in Bot., the typical 
wen. of the nat. or d. Chenopodiaceep . The seeas of 
€}. Quipoa contain^ starch granules, which are remark - 

« being the smallest hitherto noticed. They are 
under the name of petty rice, and form a corn- 
icle Of food in Peru. C. bonus Ilenricus is the 
mercury, a plant formerly much used as a pot- 
fhe seeds of C. anthelminticum (worm seed) are 
employed in North America for their an th el- 
and antispasmodic properties. C. vulvaria 
g goosefoot), an indigenous plant, is a popular 
wmmenagoguo- C. ambrosioidet is employed in Mexico 
•iland Columbia as tea ; hence it is commonly known as 
Mexican tea. 

V Cheque, tshak (Fr.), a written order drawn on a 
V banker or other person for file payment of money on 
demand. Cheques cannot be drawn for any sum under 
£l f and must be on a penny stamp. The party on 
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whom a cheque is drawn is obliged to honour it if he 
has funds belonging to the drawer in hand. TFntU die* 
honoured, it must be regarded as payment* An ordi- 
nary cheque is made payable to a certain person or 
bearer. For purposes of safety and convenience tbe 
use of cross-cheques has been introduced. Two trans- 
verse lines are drawn across tbe cheque, and the words 
Co." arc written between them. Payment of a 
cross-cheque can only be procured by passing it 
through another bank. ■ 

Crerimovee, kw-e-moV-er, the name commonly 

S iven to the fruit of the Anona cherimolia. It has been 
escribed as the finest of all fruits, and is generally 
eaten for dessert by the wealthy inhabitants of Peru 
and Brazil. It is sometimes called the cherimolia. 
(See Anoka.) 

Cheert aud Cherry Laurel. (fi^eCxiiASUB.) 
Cherub, taker 1 -ub (Hob., plural cherubim, mighty 
ones), the name of a particular order of angelic beings 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. They were placed 
wit h flaming swords to guard the garden of Eden when 
Adam and Eve were driven out of it. ; and when Mbaea 
was commanded to make the ark of the covenant, ho 
was to plaoe a cherub on each end of it, so as to cover 
the meroy-seat with their wings. What the form was 
under which the cherub was here represented we have 
no certain account, and various conjectures have been 
thrown out on the subject. Many are of opinion that, 
as in Ezekiel’s vision, it was composed of parts of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. In art, cherubs are commonly 
represented by a child’s head with wings, or as a human 
figure with wings at the shoulders, and wings also in 
place of the lower extremities. 

Chervil. (See Anthkiscub.) 

Chess, takes (Fr. tehees), au ingenious and intel- 
lectual game, played by two persons, each having at 
command sixteen pieces, made of wood, bone, or ivory, 
upon a board divided into sixty-four squares, eight on 
each of the four sides. These squares are coloured 
red and white, or black and white, alternately, and the 
pieces of each player are of different colours. On 
either aide there are eight superior pieces and eight 
inferior. The former consist of a king, a queen, two 
bishops, two knights, and two rooks or castles ; the 
latter consist of eight pawns, or loot-soldiers. On 
commencing a game, the king and queen occupy tho 
eontre squares of the first or royal line, and are sup- 
ported in regular succession by a bishop, a knight, and 
a rook, while before each piece stands a pawn. In 
placing the board, it is always the custom, in this 
country, to place a white square at tbe player’s right- 
hand corner; and, in arranging the pieces, the queen 
is always placed on a square of her own colour. The 

E ieces on tile’’ king’s side aro called tho king’s, — as 
ing’a bishop, king's knight ; while those on the queen’s 
side a:e similarly styled queen’B bishop, Ac. The 
pawns take their names from the pieces before 
which they stand ; as, tho king’s pawn, king’s rock’s 
pawn, queen’s pawn, &e. Every superior and inferior 
piece moves according to certain rules, and the success 
of the game depends entirely upon skill. A knowledge 
of the varied moves is acquired over the chess-board 
with comparative ease from any competent person. 
The queen is the most powerful piece on the board, 
while the king, from the nature of tho game, which 
does not admit of his exchange or capture, is the most 
important piece; tho game depends upon his safety. 
Tiie approximate value of the pieces has been given by 
a competent authority as, — queen, 0'94; rook, 5*48 ; 
bishop, 3 50 ; knight, 3*05 ; pawn, 1 '00, Towards the 
conclusion of a game, however, the pawn rises m value. 
When tho king is directly attacked by any piece 6r 

f iawn, he is said to be in check. If he is unable to place 
limself out of check, to interpose a piece toparry the 
check, or to capture the checking piece, he is said to 
be checkmated, and the game is lost. When neither 
player can give checkmate, the game is said to be 
drawn. When one player has his king so situated 
that, not being then in check, he cannot play him 
without placing him in check, and at the same time has 
no other piece or pat*u to move instead, ho is said to 
be stalemated, ana the game is considered drawn. 
The game of chess is very ancient, and there is con- 
siderable dispute as to its origin. It seems to have 
been known unmemorially in Hindostah by the aama 
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Chaturanga, or the foar members of an array ; namely, and Percy immediately after foils by a Scbitfah *jte*r. 
elephants, horsemen, chariots, and foot-soldiers. Since Although the leaders were thus both slain, t he battl e : 
that time the game has undergone many alterations, still raged with great fury, till only 58 of the English 
It passed into Persia from Hindostan, and then into and 55 of the (Scottish remained. The event referred 
Arabia, where it was called Shatramg, or the king’s to in the ballad, though apparently different from the 
distress. In the 8th century the Arabs introduced the battle of Otterbourn, which took place in 1388, is jm>+ 
game into Spain, and from thence it passed into the hably the same, or at least the tragical ciroomstancea 
rest of Europe. Chess was unknown to the ancient attending the latter have hoen incorporated in it. T he 
Greeks and Romans, but it was played in England beauties of this ballad bare been criticised by Addison 
before tbe Norman conquest. The Eastern game in the “ Spectator” (Nos. 70 and 74) ; and Sir Philip 
differs in several peculiar points from tbe game played Sidney said of it, that he never beard the old song of 
in Europe, but resembles the game played by the Percy and Douglas but his heart was more moved man 
Saxons. The laws of chess are at present undecided by a trumpet. There are two versions of this ballad, an 
and unsatisfactory. — The best books of reference are ancient and a more modern, both of which are given 
Staunton’s Chest -player’ 8 Handbook, and Morphy’s in Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancieut English Poetry. 

Games arCftew, edited by Lowenthal. Chiaro-oscuro, or Chiaroscuro, fce-or'-o oa'-jfcu-tt>, 

Curst, in An at. {See Thorax.) ke-ar J -o-8ku , ~ro (Ital. chiaro, light; oscuro, dark), that 

Curst, Military and Naval, tshe.d (Sax. cist or branch of painting which has for its object the combi- 
cyst).— The term Military Chest is applied to the money nation and arrangement of the light and dark parts of 
and securities which are held by the chief of the com- a picturo to the best advantage. Relief and depth, 
missariat department during a campaign, to provide and what is generally called the effect of a picture, are 
pay and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval Chest, produced by chiaroscuro. Leonardo da Vinci was the 
or Chest at Greenwich, as it is sometimes called, is a first who reduced the art of chiaroscuro to a system, 
fund to provide for the necessities of sailors who are Correggio aftorwards improved it practically ; and it 
unable to pursue their calling in consequence of any is said to have reached perfection under Titian, 
injury. Gratuities and pensions for a certain number Chic a, a red dye. (See Bignonia.) 

or years, or for life, are given out of this fund. It was Chica, or Maize-beer. (See Z xa.) 

originated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the sailors Chicken-pox, tsliik' -en-pox, in Med., is the name 

voluntarily giving up a small part of their monthly pay given to an eruptive disease, usually of a mild nature, 

to form the fund. The money thus obtained w as de- and bearing some resemblance to Imall-pox. Some 
posited in a chest kept for the purpose; whence the are of opinion that it is only a mild form of small-pox, 
name. but it is generally regarded as a distinct disease. It is 

Chestnut. (See Castanea.) mostly confined to children, and ia of a contagious 

Chut An, or Hunting Leopard. (See Leopard.) nature. The premonitory fever is very slight, and the 
Chevalier. (See Chivalry.) vesicles are filled with a watery fluid, rarely with yellow 

Chevaux he Prise, sheo'-o defreex' (Pr., horses of matter or pus, and pass away in the course of lour or 
Friesland), long beams of wood or iron, bristling with five days, leaving only slight crusts or scales, which fait 
spikes, that are passed through the’beam at regular in- off without leaving any permanent mark. The disease 
tervals, in alternate directions, at right angles to each is rarely attended with danger, and, generally, all that 
Other. They are used to defend the ditch or benne of is necessary i9 to put the patient upon spare diet, and 
any fortification during an attack, and to impede the to administer a dose or two of Borne mild aperient, 
advance of a storming party when entering a breach. Chick-pea. (See CiCER.) 

These implements of warfare are easily carried with an Chick-weed. (See Stellabia.) 
army, and, in our service, consist of hollow cylinders Chicory. (See Cichoeiuh.) 

'of iron, about six feet long, pierced to receive the Chief, tsheef (Fr. chef, from Gr. Jcephale, the head), 
spikes or pickets, which are carried in the interior of denotes the highest in office or rank, the head or prin- 
the cylinder when tbo army is on the march. The cipal part of anything. 

origin of the name is uncertain; but it was probably Chief, in Her., one of the nine honourable ordi- 
flrst used by the Dutch during their protracted but naries, occupying the upper part of the shield and a 
successful struggle against Philip II. of Spain in the third part of the field. When any charge or charges 
16th century. are borne in the upper part of the field, they are said 

Chevbon, shev'-ron (Fr. chevron),m Her., one of the to be in chief. 
nine honourable ordinaries, occupying a third part of Chief Justices, tsheef (Fr. chef j chief; Low 

the field. It represents the rafters of a house, and Lat. jnsticiarius , justice), are the principal judges of 
shows that the person to whom the coat of arms in the courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas; the 
which it occurs was first granted, was tbo founder of chief judge of the court of Exchequer being called 
his family, or had achieved some important and honour- the Lord Chief Baron. (See Judges.) 
able undertaking. The diminutives of the chevron are Chieftain, tsheef -((in (Old Fr. chefetain, from chef, 
the chevronel and the couple close. — In Arch., it is a chief), is the leader, captain, or chief of a troop, army, 
zigzag moulding, a peculiar characteristic of Norman or clan, but generally* of the last. The chieftains of 
architecture. the Highland clans of Scotland wer e the patriarchal 

Chevrons, in Mil., stripes worn on the arm to dis- atul feudal heads of their respective dans. (See 
tinguish the various grades of non-commissioned Clans.) 

officers. The sergeant-major wears four stripes, ser- Chilblain, tshil'-blai^i iAng.Sex.chill, cold ; blairt, a 
jeatits three, corporals two, and lance-corporals one. pustule or blister), is an inflammatory affeotion of the 
Light infantry, the light and grenadier companies of skiD, occasioned by exposure to sudden alternations of 
all regiments, and the guards and fusiliers, wear the heat and cold, and usually affecting the hands or feet, 
stripes on both armB. They are composed of gold lace Young persons are more subject to it than adults, and 
or white braid in the regular army; but in the volunteer females than males. The part ia red and swollen, and is 
service anything is allowed except gold luce. The attended with heat and a great sense of itching. Chil- 
stripes are worn with the point downwarda, above the blains ave generally produced by persons holding their 
elbow, and are thus distinguishable from good-conduct hands or foot to the fire immediately after they have 
stripes, which are worn with the point upwards below been exposed to great cold. This ia to be darefuUy 
the elbow. guarded against, and a uniform temperature, as far as 

CHBTY Chabe, tah^-e-tshais, the name of one of the possible, maintained by the use of warm socks ana 
most famous of the old English ballads, narrating a gloves. The itching is best removed by frequently 
hostile encounter that took place on the Scottish bor- rubbing the part, with some stimulating application, 
fier between the two warlike families of Percy and as camphorated spirits of wine. One of the best 
Douglas, Percy, earl of Northumberland, had vowed means of removing chilblains on the hands we have 
to hunt for three days in the Scottish border without found to be washing them nightly before going to bed 
condescending to ask leave from Earl Douglas. He with warm water, which allays the heat and. promotes 
Lad with him 1,500 men, anc* Douglas brought against the general circulation. If tbe parts should uloerate, 
them 2,000. In the middle of the contest tho two earls it is often very difficult to heal ; but the best appiioa- 
meet hand to hand. After fighting for some time, tion to use is spennaAii ointment. 

Douglas » pierced to the heart by an English arrow, Childbbmas-day, or Ihnocrmts Day, waw-a#r« 
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(Ang.-Sax.), an anniversary of the Church of 
land, held on the 28th of December, iu com- 
memoration of the children of Bethlehem, slain by 
order of Herod. 

Chiliasts, kil'-U-Ms (G-r. chilUvt, a thousand), in 
Heck Hist., was applied to those who believed that 
Christ was to come again and reign a thousand years 
upon earth. (See JdrLUfpnuM.) 

Cuii-iam Shot. (See Shot.) 

CHiLiiTBB. (See Cxvsicvu.) 

CaiMiMRH Hcwdrkdr, Uhil'-lcrn. 

'hun'+dredx, is a portion of Buck- 
inghamshire known as the Chiltern 
Hills, The stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is a nominal 
office under the crown, in the 
m of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and serves the purpose of 
enabling a member of the House 
of Common b to resign his seat 
(which he cannot do unless in some 
way disqualified), it being regarded 
WS a place of honour and trust 
under the crown. The office is re- 
signed immediately afterwards. 

Chimbs, tshime* (Han. Muter , to 
tinkle), a pml of musical hells 
placed in a churcli-tower, and either 
rung by hand or by machinery con- 
trived for the purpose. In the 
ordinary art of bell-ringing, melody 
is never thought of; mechanical 
order and succession are the only 
results aimed at. In Belgium and 
Holland there are some very perfect 
chimes. 

Gmxmkrt, inhim'-ne , the due for 
conveying away the smoke of tires. 

The term is derived immediately 
from the French cheminvc , the 
feminine form of ckemtn , used to 
convey the idea of a narrow pas- 
sage; but primarily the derivation 
is from the Latin, caminns . A chim- 
ney, besides being an agent forth© 
removal of smoke, also assists in 
the combustion of the fire by pro- 
ducing a draught. Simple as is the 
contrivance of a chimney, it was un- 
known in ancient times. Tomlinson 
considers that they were in use in 
England at some time previous to 
1808 ; but the use of the ourfew boll 
in preceding centuries indicates their 
absence, as the people were thus 
summoned to cover the fires that 
burned in pits in the centre of the 
floor, under an opening in the roof. 

That they were in common use in 
Venice during the 11th century we 
gather from the fact that a number 
of them were thrown down by the 
earthquake which occurred in that 
uity in the year 1347. In England, 
however, they were not in general 
use even as late as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when they were still only 
luxuries to be met with in the 
houses of tbe great. Nicholson, in 
hii Dictionary of Architecture, thus 
designates the various parts of a 
chimney and of the wall in which it 
» inserted: — “The opening facing 
the room, where the fire is put, is 
termed the fire-place ; the stone, 
marble, or plate under the fire-place 
as called the hearth ; that on the 
same level before the fire-place is 
termed the slab. The vertical sides 
of the opening* at the extremities of 
the hearth, forming also part of 
the wall of the apartment, are called jamb * ; the 
head of tbe fire-place resting on the jambs, is 
©ailed the mantel; the wholethollow, from the fire- 
place to the top of the wall, is denominated the 
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\ funnel; that part of the funnel which continually 
contracts or diminishes in its horiaontftl dimensions 
as it ascends, is termed the gathering, or by some, 
tbe gathering of the wings; the long narrow tube 
over ’ the gathering, or that part of the funnel which 
has its horizontal dimensions the Bam© throughout 
the altitude of the chimney, is called th© fine; that 
part between the gathering and the flue is termed 



Fig. 1. Elevation. 


Fig. 2.Suciiorr. 


the throat; that part ©of the wall which faces the 
apartment, and forms the sides of the funnel par- 
allel thereto, is called the breast. In an outside 
wall, the side of the funnel opposite the breast is 
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called the back. When there eve two or mow olrim* 
neyl in the same wall, the divisions between them, or 
the solid pert# of brick, stone, or metal, are called 
mth*. A gable, partition, or party-well containing a 
collection of chimneys* is termed a stack ofchtmneys. 
The turret above the roof, for discharging the smoko 
into the air of one, two, or a collection of chimneys, 
is called the chimney-stuvft; and the horizontal but- 
face, or the upper part or the said shalft, the chimney - 
top. When the parallel sides of the jambs are faced 
with stone, marble, or metal, so as to form four obtuse 
angles, viz., two internally with the back, and two 
externally with the breast or side of the apartment, 
miking the horizontal dimension of the outside of 
the fire-place of greater extension than that of the 
back, the facings are called coring*.” With regard to 
engine and factory chimneys, we are informed that 
the celebrated Montgolfier, the inventor of the fire- 
balloon, was the first to examine the general principles 
of ohimney-draughfcB, as applied iu manufacturing 
establishments. Dr, Ure made a series of interesting 
and valuable experiments respecting the velocity of 
air in large chimneys— ir the breweries of Messrs. Tru- 
man, Haobury, & Buxton, and at the machine-factory 
of Messrs. BraitU waite, and elsewhere, the results of 
which are to be found in the 6th edition of Imre's 
Diet, of Arts, Manufacture * , and Mines. The limits 
of this work preclude our enlarging upon this depart- 
ment of the subject of chimneys. We may, how- 
ever, quote one portion of Dr. tire’s account of' his 
researches : — “ In building chimneys, we should be 
careful to make their area rather too large than too 
small, because we can readily reduce it to any desired 
size by means of a sliding register-plate near its bot- 
tom, or a damper-plate applied to its top, adjustable 
by wires or chains passing over pulleys. Wide chim- 
neys arc not so liable as narrow ones to have their 
draught affected by strong winds. In a factory many 
furnace-flues arc often conducted into one vertical 
chimney-stack, with great economy in the first eree- j 
tiou, and increased power of draught in the several j 
fires.’* Mr. Hirst, of the Office of Works, Whitehall, | 
has invented and patented a new method of construct- i 
ing chimney -flues and tunnels, which has been tried, 
and found to succeed in many public buildings. The 
plan consists in building within the usual walls, and 
incorporated with the common brickwork, circular 
smoke-flues or tunnels, which are surrounded in every 
direction, from top to bottom, by cavities, or hot-air 
chambers, commencing at the back of each fire-place, 
add connected with each other. The air confined 
yrithin these chambers Ts said to be rendered suffici- 
ently warm by the heat of any one fire, to prevent 
condensation in all the flues contained in the same 
stack of chimneys. The figure of each brick com- 
posing these circular flues is wedge-like, their inclined 
figure enabling the builder to construct chimneys 
which may be curved and carried in any direction 
without producing any internal angles, the bricks 
being readily adapted to any required curvature. To 
construct a straight flue the thick ends of one oourso 
of bricks are placed alternately upon the thin ends of 
the next course ; and, in order to make curves, the 
thick ends are placed together on one side. From 
the construction of these chimneys, and the nature of 
the materials of which they consist, no danger need 
be apprehended should the soot ignite, for large accu- 
mulations of soot cannot take place, there being no 
internal ledges for it to rest upon. At the Saint 
Eollox chemical works, near Glasgow, there was ,a 
chimney— in Scotland called a “ stalk” — not less than 
450 feet, from foundations to summit. The diameter 
upon the ground-line was 40 feet, at the top 13 feet 
fi inches. At Muspratt’s soda-ash factory, near Liver- 
pool, there was a chimney 406 feet high ; the diameter 
at the ground-line was 45 feet, and at the top 9 feet. 
At the Edinburgh gasworks there is a chimney 341 
feat (5 inches in height. In 1659 a most ingenious de- 
vice for straightening a chimney-stalk was conceived 
by Mr. Duncan Macfarlane, architect. The colossal 
chimney at Fort Dundee had swayed to a considerable 
degree out of the perpendicoltft\ In order to render this 
structure straight and safe, Mr. Macfarlane ordered 
several of the mortar beds between the courses, on the 
side from which the chimney leaned, to be sawed; there- 
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by allowing it to comebackby its own weighti without 
the applicationofany external lbroe. OffiyonodrsfbwaA 
cut at a time; to guard against any shock, which might 
have endangered the stability of the building ; oma!* 
keeping the saws wet, a bed of mortar was prepared 
for the superincumbent weight to settle down upon* 
In this manner twelve cuts were made upon diflerewfc 
parts. of the structure, which generally set before the 
saws had passed through half of the oiraumferenno* 
particularly in those made nearest the ground, whom 
the weight was greatest. The method was attended 
with complete success. The principal dimensions of 
this chimney are— height, 468 feet ; outside diameter; 
at foundation 50 feet, at surface 34 feet, at cope 14 
feet. In 1861, MM. De Sanges and Masson addressed 
to the French Academy of Sciences a papeT regarding 
a novel mode of arranging chimneys. It consists in 
uniting all the flues in one place, so that the smoko 
passes into a single chamber, or receiver, near the 
roof of the house, and from which the Brooke escape* 
by an opening at the top of the chamber in its centre. 
The system has been tried, with satisfactory results. 
Eight flues opening into a single chamber, and used 
singly, or two, three, or more at a time, and with 
wood, coal, and coke, have been used for eighteen 
months, and the draught has been very regular under 
all circumstances. These tail chimneys are buiitr to 
convey away the noxious fumes from chemical and 
manufacturing establishments, and so relieve the 
neighbourhood of the nuisance they Would otherwise 
occasion. These immouse structures are built up 
from a solid base, with side flues leading into th» 
central cavity. The size of this cavity should, as m 
the chimneys of dwelling-houses, he of rather larger 
area than the sum of that of the flues which lead into 
it. In large stacks it varies from 3 feet in diameter; 
or 3 feet square, to 6 feet, contracting gradually 
towards the top. They are constructed with a brick 
lining, so laid as to leave an air-space between it and 
the outer wall, the effect of this being to cheek the* 
rapid dispersion of the warmth of the vapours. Acv 
cording to the Civil Engineers' Journal, vol. xvfii* 
p. 319, the dimensions of tall chimneys should be M 
follows : — 


vds. high, 
20 
25 
80 
33 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Diam. at top, 
inside, 
ft. in. 

1 6 
1 8 
1 10 
2 0 
2 0 

3 0 to 4 ft. 

4 6 

5 0 
fi 6 

6 0 


Nominal 
Horse-oowcr 
of Bader, 

10 

12 

16 

20 

30 

50 to 90 
129 
160 
200 
250 


The annexed drawings exhibit the elevation and trans- 
verse vertical section of a factory chimney. Fig; 1 is 
the elevation, and fig. 2 the section. The scale for berth, 
figures is given at the foot of fig. 1. — lief. Nicholsa#* 
Architectural Dictionary , The Civil Engineer* and 
Architects * Journal , The English Cyclopedia, Dio w 
t io nary of A rts and Sciences, and The Self-aid Gyeib* 
pendin', by liobert Scott Burn. 

Chimpanzee, ishim-pdn-zec' {Troglodyte* iriger), *> 
species of ape, and one which in form and structure 
exhibits the greatest resemblance to man. It is a 
native of the warmest parts* of Africa, and seldom 
attains a height cxceediug four feet when in an erect 

I iosition. Its skin is thickly covered with long black 
lair iu front; and on the head, back, and limbs the 
hair grows thicker than elsewhere. The ears are thin, 
prominent, and naked, and not uulike human ears in 
shape. The appearance of the nasal organ is that of 
a mere pucker in the skin. The thumb of the hand is 
small and weak; that of the foot remarkably large 
and powerful. One of the inoBt important of the dis- 
tinctive points of difference between the anatoravof 
man and the anthropomorphous apes, is that in 
former the muscle which terminates in a single tendon 
uud concentrates its jtetion on the great toe, an the 
case of the apes the Iwne muscle terminates in threw 
tendons, none of which is connected with the great 
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to* or hinder thumb, but which flex the three middle 
tee8»~-|»rt ef the adaptation of a foot for clasping as 
a hand. The great toe of the chimpanzee is shorter 
than the other toes, and opposed to them as a thumb, 
The most man-like of this genus, however, is un- 
doubtedly the gorilla, about which, till within the 
Hist quarter of a century, scarcely anything beyond 
the most vague and preposterous stories were kuown, 
The chimpanzee diners from the ourang-outang in 
having a cranium broader in proportion to its lace, 
** more minute distinctions as to the charac- 
teriatiee of the skull ; in the smaller size of the*in- 
mwar Sind canine teeth, and inferior development of 
the Jaws, giving it a more hnman aud less beast-like 
head; and in many other points relative to the con- 
formation of the ohcst, loins, fingers, &c., amounting 
altogether to twenty points of difference. Professor 
Owen considers that, from the structure of the jaws 
«nd dental system of the ourang-outang, which are 
scarcely inferior to those of the lion, and greatly re- 
•enable those of the fiercer and more terrible car- 
nivora, the chimpanzee ought to take place above 
the ourang-outang, and not below it, as it does in the 
Animal Kingdom of Cuvier. It has often been stated 
that these animalt) are apt at imitating human habits, 
and of acting with gentleness and docility. Such 
Statements must be received with caution. Whilst 
Still young, they often exhibit great docility ; but as 
they grow old, they become sullen, savage, and fero- 
cious, and, like the rest of the anthropomorphous 
apes, are irreclaimably vicious. (See Gorilla, 
Ouhang-Oittang, Ape.) 

China- ware. (See Porcelain Pottery.) 

Chinchilla, tshin-lshiV-ld, a small rodent animal, 
chiefly valuable tor its fur, which is beautifully soft, 
downy, and of considerable length, but so loosely at- 
tached to the skin, that it falls off unless handlod with 
considerable care. It associates in numbers, and 
excavates burrows, in which it resides, feeding chiefly 
on roots. In size and general form it resembles the 
rabbit, excepting the tail, which curls over, after the 
fashion of the squirrel’s. It is a native of South 
America, and inliahits the valleys of the high moun- 
tain-districts. The length of the body is about nine 
inches, and that of the tail five. As soon as they die, 
their hair falls off; and for this reason it is unavailable 
for many purposes to which otherwise it would be 
applied. 

Chinese Architecture, tahi'-neze.—' The archi- 
tecture of the Chinese is peculiar to China, differing 
entirely in form and ornamentation from that of any 
other Eastern nation. The materials that are used in 
bnilding consist chiefly of marble, stone, wood, brick, 
bamboo, and tiles of porcelain, which ure glazed aud 
coloured. The erection of all buildings in China, 
Whether for public or private purposes, is carried on 
Under the supervision of a surveyor; and the rank of 
the person who is to inhabit it has much to do with 
the form and size of the private dwelling-house. These 
consist principally of a ground-floor and first floor ; 
hot houses of many floors have been sometimes built, 
reaching' 2G0 feet in height. A great quantity of wood 
is used in building, which is richly coloured and re- 
Keved with gilding, so that the houses present a gay 
and picturesque appearance. The walls of the apart- 
ments on the ground-floor are of tolerable solidity, 
generally pierced with square or long and narrow 
Windows, whioh are often filled with elaborate trellis- 
work. On these walls Wooden columns are erected to 
support the roof, whioh is formed of bamboo, and for 
the most part turned up at the edges. Thereof is 
somstixnes made in two parts, resembling one roof 
rising out of another. The windows and doors are 
often circular in form. The walls are plastered and 
decorated with panels containing paintings and in- 
scriptions in the Chinese symbolic characters. Bal- 
conies ere generally formed in front of the apartments 
on the first floor, the front of which consists of 
trsBis-work. The royal palaces are of great extent, 
consisting of a series of courts, with galleries and 
halls of audience, beautifully painted. The last court 
in the series is set apart as the residence of the em- 
peror. The palace at Pekin is said to occupy au area 
1,080 yards in length byff§40 yards in breadth. 
The Ymn-ming-yuen, or Summer Palace, near Pekin, 
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which was plundered by the French and burnt by the 
British in 1860, was surrounded by pleasure-grounds 
filled with beautiful buildings devoted to various pur- 
poses. Their tombs and mausoleums are generally 
formed in the side of a hill, the entrance being in the 
centre of a wall of polished granite, built in the form 
of a horseshoe, and flanked with side- walls surmounted 
by a heavy coping : a platform of granite is generally 
placed before the entrance. Arches of wood or stone 
are often erected across streets or at the entrance to 
a town or dwelling-house, with an inscription to the 
memory of some person deceased. Their temples 
differ greatly in form and size, but in many points of 
architectural construction ana decoration they re- 
semble the dwelling-houses of a higher Class. The 
ordinary temples, or joBS-houses, consist of a chamber 
containing an idol. The Buddhist temples are larger 
and more elaborate, consisting of a vestibule, which 
leads to courts containing temples, sometimes two 
stories in height, in which are Boated colossal images 
of Buddha. Buildings for various purposes are at- 
tached, such as the reception of animals offered by 
worshippers of Buddha, and the ashes of the priests 
who are burnt after death. The courts are surrounded 
by colonnades, behind which are rooms or cells, in 
which the officiating priests of the temple reside. The 
pagodas, which form a conspicuous feature in Chinese 
scenery, are either monumental records, or are in- 
tended for the reception of some relic of Buddha, 
like the Japanese temple Boro Buddor. They are 
generally octagonal in form and nine stories in 
height, surmounted by a conical roof, from which 
an ornamented pole rises. Each Btory is less in 
size than the one below it, aud is surrounded 
by a balcony, from which a Bort of pent-house pro- 
jects, ornamented with bells at the corners. These 
pagodas are built of brick, and the exterior of some 
of them in coated with porcelain tiles. The walls of 
their cities are high, and broad at the top, with square 
towers at intervals. Their castles are aho square in 
form, being contracted in size towards the top, and 
surmounted, like the walls, with battlements. The 
Chinese build bridges with circular, pointed, and 
elliptic arches, and assert that the method of con- 
structing the various foruiB of arcbeB has been known 
to them from very early ages, which is doubtful. Mr. 
Robert Scott Burn, iu his useful work on architectural 
design, observes : “ Every detail of Chinese archi- 
tecture is under strict supervision, aud there is no 
deviation from established rules, which dictate the 
.size of a house according to the rank or tit at us of the 
occupant. Chinese columns hafe no capitals; the shaft 
is shaped like the fniBtumof a cone, tho height varying ^ 
from eight to twelve times the diameter at its lowest 
part. The baso is formed of a square plinth, with, in 
some instances, a moulding above it. A pole, which 
is passed through an aperture at the upper end of the 
shaft, corre«ponds to the architrave in classical archi- 
tecture ; this is supported by two brackets, the lower 
part of which in inserted m the shaft. These are 
sometimes ornamented. A series of panels placed 
above this corresponds to the frieze, ornaments being 
painted in the spaceB between the panels. The whole 
is surmounted by the concave tent-like roof, the 
angles of w hich being turned up, are ornamented at 
their extremities by representations of the heads of 
dragonB.” — Ref. Encyclo . JdetropoUtana and Hue's 
Travels in Tartary , Thibet, and China, 

Chinese Grass. (See Bosiimkkia.) 

Chinese Language a n» Literature.— The Chinese 
language belongs to that class of tongues of Eastern 
Asia that are commonly termed monosyllabic, i.e, in 
which each word is pronounced by a single movement 
of the organs of speech, and each expresses a com- 
plete idea or object. The words all terminate either in 
a vowel or diphthong, or a nasal sonnd. Of such words 
or roots there are about 450 in the language. Many 
of these words, however, are differently pronounced 
or accentuated,— -some of them iu four or five different 
ways, and having as many different meanings. In this 
way the number of roots or words is increased to 
about 1,200. There arc, besides, many words that, with 
the same pronunciation, express very different things. 
The words undergo no changes of form, and the want 
of conjugation or declension is made up by partfoles. 
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or by the position of the words in ft sentence. The 
construction of the sentence is thus an important part 
of Chinese grammar, as upon it the meaning mainly 
depends. There are numerous dialects of the Chinese ; 
but it is said to be spoken most purely and correctly at 
Nankin. The best grammars and dictionaries of the 
Chinese language are those of Morrison and Medhurst. 
In Chinese the alphabet is not composed of letters, but 
each word has a certain character peculiar to itself ; atid 
lienee the number of characters corresponds with the 
number of words in the language. As the same words 
differently pronounced express different objects, the 
number of written characters must necessarily corre- 
spond ; and hence it is said that the number of charac- 
ters in the language exceeds 40,000. In its origin the 
Chinese language is hieroglyphic or pictorial, and to 
the original characters anumber of symbolical and con- 
ventional signs bare been added ; by the union of which 
hieroglyphs and symbols, with an imperfect indica- 
tion of the sound, the greater number of the Chinese 
characters are composed. Native grammarians divide 
their characters into six classes; the first comprising 
simple representations of sensible objects; as the sun, 
moon, mountain, tree, &c., and including 60S charac- 
ters. The second class includes such as are formed 
by the union of two or more, simple hieroglyphs, which 
give a more or less clear idea of the meaning intended 
to be conveyed ; as the sun and moon combined give 
the idea of light; mouth and bird, that of song. Of 
this clast* there are 710 characters. The third class is 
composed of such as indicate a certain relation of 
place; as above, below, the numerals, &o.,— of which 
there are 107. The fourth class comprises such cha- 
racters as, by being inverted, convey a contrary mean- 
ing ; as right, left, standing, lying, — and contains^372. 
The characters of the iifth class are termed borrowed 
characters, as expressing abstract ideas or mental acts 
by means of representations of sensible objects; as a 
heart signifying the spirit, a room a woman : of these 
there are 5 98. The sixth class comprises those that 
are composed of a hieroglyph and a mark representing 
the sound. Almost all the names of animals, trees, 
plants, and many other objects which it would bo too 
difficult to represent hierogiyphioally, are indicat ed in 
this wav: their number ia given at 21,810. These, 
however, are merely repetitions of those of the other 
live classes; so that the entire number of Chinese 
characters may be reduced to 2,425 ; and if one has 
learned these, lie may be said to know all. Of the 
great number of characters that arc to be found in 
Chinese dictionaries, amounting to about 40,000, not 
more than a tenth part are in common use. In the 
arrangement of their dictionaries, the Chinese select 
a certain number of characters, usually about 214, 
which serve as a sort of key, andanswer the same pur- 
pose as the letters of our alphabet. The Chinese Lite- 
rature is undoubtedly the richest, and, in a geographi- 
cal, historical, and ethnographical point of view, it is 
the most important of the whole of Asia. The printed 
Catalogue of the library of the emperor Kein-long con- 
sists of 122 volumes; and a selection of the Chinese 
classics, with commentaries and scholia, begun bv 
command of the same monarch, is said to oomprise 
180,000 volumes, of which, in 1818, 78,731 volumes had 
appeared. In the five canonical or classical books called 
the “King” are contained the oldest specimens of 
Chinese poetry, history, philosophy, andjurisprudence, 
some portions of which are probably among the oldest 
written monuments of the human race. They were 
collected from various sources by Confucius in the 6th 
century before Christ ; and in this collection they have 
been handed down to us with apparent fidelity. The 
five “Kings” are — 1. The “ Y-king,” or Book of 
Changes (a Latin translation of which w as published by 
Mohl,— StuUgart ; 1832) ; 2. the “ Schu-king/* or Book 
of Annals, which is imperfect, comprising fragments of 
the early history of the people (Chinese and English, 
by Medburst,— Shanghai, 1816) ; 3. “ Schi-king,’’ the 
Book of Songs (in German, byliiickert, — Alt ona, 1833); 
4, “ Tschuu-thsieu,” the History of certain Kingdoms, 
from 770 b.c. to the time of Confucius ; 5. “Li-ki,” or 
Book of Ceremonies, which contains a series of laws 
and directions extending down even to the minutest 
‘details of life. The “ Tscheu-li,” which has been 
translated into French by Biot. (Paris, 1851), is a kind 
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of official handbook of the old Chffiese empire* Ifextto 
the “Kings” in value and importance are 
schu,” or the four books which were writtenby OOnfa- 
cius and his disciples, and are to be regardedas the 
most certain sources for information regarding Mb 
important school of philosophy which has in so marked 
i a manner affected the whole intellectual and political 
condition of the Chinese. These four books are ge- 
nerally known as the works of Confuoins, and have 
been translated into various languages;— into English 
by Collie (Malacca, 1828). To these books numerous 
scholia, commentaries, and paraphrases have been 
| written. Almost contemporary with ConfuciUs was 
Lao-tse, also the founder of a wide-spread school of 
philosophy. In mythology they have “The Book of 
the Mountains and Seas’* and the “ History of the 
Gods and Spirits.” In jurisprudence, worthy of special 
notice is the general collection of laws and the criminal 
code of the present ruling dynaBty. — {See “Ta-Tsing- 
leu-lee, being the fundamental laws and supple- 
mentary statutes of the penal code of China, by 
Staunton ; London, 1810.) The Chinese literature m 
also very rich in medical works, and works on natural 
history, astronomy, uranography, geometry, agri- 
culture, war, music, and all branches of technology 
and mechanics. — (See “ Rdsumd des principauxTraite* 
Chinoia sur la Culture des Muriers et 1*E donation deft 
Vers ii Soie,” by Julien; Paris, 1837.) In philology, 
the llrst rank is due to their dictionaries, which have 
been prepared with great diligence, atid examples col- 
lected out of the wholo treasury of Chinese literature* 
The great est work of thiB kind is the dictionary of tins 
emperor Kang-hi, which is now regarded as the highest 
authority for the form, pronunciation, and signiflea- 
tion of Lho characters. Equally rich and valuable ill 
the encyclopaedic literature of the Chinese; among 
which is’ the work of Ma-tuan-lin (jld. 1300), entitled 
“ Wcn-hien-thong-khao,” — i.e. an accurate examina- 
tion of the ancient documents, with rich supplements,— 
presenting an inexhaustible mine of the beat materials 
for a thorough knowledge of the Chinese and the 
neighbouring races, from the oldest to the most recent 
times, in every department of life. But the moot 
valuable department of Chinese literature is undoubt- 
edly the historical and geographical, which, are abso- 
lutely indispensable to a thorough knowledge of Upper 
Asia. Sae-ma-thsian (b.c. 100) compiled his “ See-ki,” 
or Historical Memorials, from every available ftource, 
and gives the history of China from b.c. 2637 to the 
commencement of the dynasty of Hon, in the second 
oentury before the Christian era. This work has been 
continued by the different dynasties, and forms a com- 
plete collection of the annals of the empire down to the 
end of the last dynasty of Ming, a.d. 1643* The entire 
collection of the official annals from 2698 B.c. to JuD. 
1645, a period of 4,343 years, and comprising 3,705 
books, is to be found perfect in the library of Munich. 
Amongst their other labours, the Chinese have by no 
means neglected poetry, of which there are voluminous 
collections that have yet to be made known to Europe* 
As lyric poets, the names of Tu-sn and Li-thai-pe, who 
flourished about the 8th century, are specially famous. 
Of their numerous poems little is as yet known.— (&• 
Davis “ Oir the Poetry of the Chinese,” in tbe“ Trans- 
actions of the Boyal Asiatic Society,” vol. ii.) The 
romances of the Chinese are not characterised by any 
great flights of the imagination, but are valuable as 
giving an insight into the domestic life, and the modes 
of thinking, ieeling, and acting of the people. Their 
dramatic poetry follows peculiar rules, and approaches 
partly the romantic plays of the Germans, partly the 
commedie delle arti of the Italians. They have also a 
kind of dialogue novels, which form a subordinate spy 
cies of dr am a. The best-known collection of dramas is 
“ Yueu-dscbm-pe-tschong,” — i. e. the Hundred Dramas 
from the Mongolian dynasty (1260— 1341), out of which 
all t^e dramas that are yet known to us have been 
taken; as the “ Lao-Beng-urh,” or an Heir in his Old 
Age, by Davis (London, 1817) ; “ HaTig-koung-toe^ 
or the Sorrows of Han, by Davis (London, 1829)* The 
richest collections of Chinese books in Europe ye a s 
Paris, London, Berlin, Munich, andSt. Petersburg* 
We possess as yet no history of Chinese literature* 
The Chinese themsdkves have numerous works of this 
claBs; but they are very meagre, and are almost on- 
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tirdy confined to bibliographiealandcritioal sketches. 

Brockhaus's Conversations Lexikon. 

CHinrBan Tallow. (See 8ttlliitgia.) 

CmRVuwx, ki-rur'-je (Gr. choir, a band, and ergon, 
a work), ia a term sometimes nwd in place of surgery, 
from surgical operations -being performed by the hand. 
(See Surgery.) 

Chivalry, t*km‘~&l-re (Fr. chevalerie, from chevalier , 
a knight or horseman), is a term applied to the order 
of knighthood established during the Middle Ages in 
almost all the kingdoms of Europe, and whose laws, 
redes, ftttd customs are still to be found largely per* 
vading tBe manners and customs throughout Europe. 
Though chivalry first assumed importance in the 11th 
century, it was far from being, as many have supposed, 
«n invention of that period, but sprang naturally and 
by degrees out of the feudal system that iiad long 
prevailed over a great part of Europe. Its origin is to 
o* traced to the feudal mansions of the barons, where 
young men were trained to the occupation of the 
vtafcrior, and instructed in the relations that subsisted 
, between the vassal and his lord. By degrees the in- 
fluence of the Church manifested itself, and religious 
ceremonies were mingled with those by which a young 
man was admitted to the rank of a warrior, to the 
influence of the clergy are to be attributed in great 
3 those high moral principles that characterized 


the epiritof chivalry, and were so far in advance of the 
then condition of lay society in general. The educa- 
tion of a knight was briefly as follows The young 
and noble stripling, generally about his 12th year, waa 
sent to the court of Borne baron or knight, where be 
Spent his time in acquiring the nse of arms and at- 
tending upon the ladies. The respect for female 
character, which was one of the marked features of 
Chivalry, was one of the characteristics of the ancient 
German tribes, and is mentioned by Tacitus. When 
advancing age and experience in the use of arms had 
qualified the page for war, he became an eecnyer, or 
esquire, #o called from escu, or scudo , a shield, because 
St was part of his duty to carry the shield of the knight 
whom ho nerved. The third aud highest rank of 
chivalry was that of knighthood, which was not con- 
ferred before the 21st year, except in the oase of dis- 
tinguiehed birth or great achievements. The individual 
prepared himself by confessing, f asting, &c, ; religions 
rites were performed, and then, after promising to 
be faithful, to protect ladies and orphans, never to 
lie or utter slander, to live in harmony with his equals, 
her received the accolade, a slight blow on the neck with 
the flat of ft sword, from the person who dubbed him a 
knight, and who, at the same time, pronounced a lor- 
mule to this effect ' “ I dnb thee knight, in the name 
of God and St. Michael (or in the name of the Father, 
Safe, and Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and for- 
tunate.” A warlike Bpirit, an undeflnable thirst for 
glory, and a lofty devotion to the fair sex, were the 
grekt characteristics of chivalry. The crusades gave a 
more religious turn to the spirit of chivalry, and made 
the knights of all Christian nations known to each other. 
Chivalry was at its height between the 11th and the 
liMfl eeuturies. It decayed with the decline of feudal 
institutions, in the 15th century, and ia the 1,0th it had 
almost ceased to exist. 

CHl»r>SAHTHACE.a2, klo-ran-thai'-se-e (Gr. cldoros, 
grseo • anthos, a flower), in Bot., a small nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous tropical plants, in the sub-class Mono- 
cMarn ydeec, consisting of about fifteen species, which 
are arranged into three genera. They are herbs or 
unfler-ahrubs, with jointed stems, sheathing leaves, 
and hpiked achlaroydeous flowers, with scaly bracts. 
The typical genus Chloramtlms includes some useful 
species. The roots of C. officinalis and brachy stocky* 
have been employed ia Java as stimulants in malignant 
feyeTs, and for their antispasmodic effects. The leaves 
ot C, intionspicuus are' used in China to perfume tea. 
JdtcnSOd tic stimulant properties are common to all the 
pUtnt* of this order. 

OHiouic Acid, klar'-ik (CIO,).— This acid has never 
bean obtained in an isolated condition, it being, as yet, 
impossible to separate from it the last equivalent of 
' It is formed by passing a current of chlorine 

Bghatt alkaline solution, whenjhe chloride of the 
I ihd the chlorate of the alkan are formed . It is 
‘led itt a monobydrated acid by mixing an equira- 
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lent proportion of eolphurio aeid with a solution Of 
chlorate of baryta, and submitting the decanted liquid 1 
to spontaneous evaporation in vacuo. It is colourless, 
strongly acid, lias an oily consistence and A pungent 
smell . Paper dropped into it inflames. It is hot de- 
composed by light, and its oxidising properties are 
very powerful. It forms salts with bases, called e&fe- 
rates, which are decomposed by heat, the chloride of 
the metal being left behind, while oxygen is liberated* 
The moBt useful of them ib the chlorate of potash, 
which is formed by passing ohlorine tbroueh a solution 
of caustic potash : chloride of potash ana chloride of 
potassium are formed, the former being separated by 
crystallization. (For an account of its valuable pro- 
perties, see. Potash, Chlorate of.) 

Chloride of Limb. (See Calcium, Chlortdb of.) 

Chlorides, klor'-ides . — Chlorine enters into combi- 
nation with the metals and the non-metallic elements, 
forming compounds of great importance. These will 
be treated of particularly under the heads of their 
respective bases. They all, however, possess some 
common properties which it will be well to consider 
in this place. With the exception of the chloride of 
silver aud the sub-chlorides of mercury and copper,, 
all the chlorides are Boluble in water. In many of 
their properties they closely resemble the oxides ; aud 
it is generally found that a metal will enter into as 
many combinations with chlorine as it does with 
oxygen. Thus we have the proto- and bi-chloride of 
platinum, corresponding to the proto- and bin-oxide of 
that metal. They are till fusible at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and melt and dissolve with greater readiness 
than their corresponding oxides. Chlorides of metals 
are mostly formed by dissolving the oxide or carbon- 
ate of the metal in hydrochloric acid. This process 
fails in the case of magnesium and aluminium. Most 
of the metallic chlorides are decomposed when heated 
in a current of hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and the 
pure metal being the result. This is taken advantage 
of in the formation of pure iron aud several other 
metals. The chlorides of the noble metals are gene- 
rally decomposed by simple ignition, the metals re- 
maining behind in an uncombined form. The other 
chlorides arc not decomposed by heat. When heated 
with black oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid,, 
they eliminate chlorine. 

Chlorimetey, klor- im'-e-irc (chlorine, and Gr. 
matron, a measure), the name given to the method of 
determining the amount of available chlorine in the 
chloride of lime of commerce. There are several ways 
of effecting this. The oldest is ascertaining the weight 
of the amount necessary to decompose a certain 
amount of a stardard solution of indigo or sulphuric 
acid. ThiB process has been abandoned, being ren- 
dered fallacious from the solution of indigo becoming 
spontaneously discoloured by keeping. The method 
at present employed consists in determining the 
amount of bleach necessary to convert a known quan- 
tity of arsenious acid, AaO s , into arsenic aoid, AsO.. 
Another method, which ie perhaps more frequently 
used than the one just mentioned, is to ascertain the 
quantity of .bleaehing-powder which is required to 
peroxidize a known amount of protosulphate of iron. 

A certain amount of protosulphate of iron is dissolved 
in water,— nay 50 grams of the latter to 1,000 grains or 
the former, forming the test-liquid. Fifty grains of 
bleaehing-powder are dissolved in a little water and 
poured into a test-measure. The bleaehing-powder 
solution is then dropped into the protosulphate until 
a drop of ferricyamd© of potassium (red prussiate 
of potash) no longer gives a blue precipitate. The 
operation is concluded by a simple rule-of-three sum. 
Chlorimetry is an hourly operation with calico-bleach- , 
era, it being important to know the exact strength 
of the steeping-liquor at each immersion of fabric,. 
Mr. Crum’s process is the one generally employed. It 
is founded on the property possessed by acetic acid of 
turning a solution ot a persalt of iron to a deep red. 
Known quantities of acetic acid, porohloride of iron, 
and bleach-liquors are mixed together, and the colour 
produced is compared with those of twelve vials 
ranged in a frame, containing similar ingredients* 
submitted to known but varying proportions or 
chlorine. In this instance the colour indicates the 
exact amount of chlorine contained in the measured 
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quantity of bleach -liquor : from which data the per- 
centage is easily calculated. 

CuLOMNJ!, Mor'-ine (Gr. chleros, green),— symbol 
Cl, equivalent 35*5, epee. grav. 3*44*— Chlorine, dephlo - 
gitUaated marine arid, or axipnuriatic arid, was dis- 
covered by Schools in 1774, while examining an ore of 
manganese. It was thought at first to be a compound 
gas; but Gny-Lnesao and Themvrd supposed, and Sir 
Humphry Davy proved, that it was an elementary 
body. It was the latter philosopher that bestowed 
Upon it the name of chlorine, from chloros , green 
(Greek), on account of its colour. It occurs in nature 
la great abundance, in combination w ith many mineral 
substances, such as rock-salt; also in sea water and 
sea plants, as the chlorides of potassium and sodium. 
It may bo prepared in two ways, — either by heating 
black oxide of manganese with hydrochloric acid, or 
by heating a mixture of black oxide of manganese, 
chloride of sodium, and dilute sulphuric acid. It is a 
transparent gas of a greenish-yellow colour and a 
powerfully s allocating odour, which, even largely di- 
luted with air, produces great irritation of the air- 
passages. One hundred cubic inches weigh between 
77 and 78 grains. It is, therefore, about two and a 
half times heavier than atmospheric air. Water ab- 
sorbs about twice it a volume ; it can, therefore, be 
only , collected by displacement or over warm water. 
Under a pressure of four atmospheres it condenses 
into a yellow limpid liquid, rather heavier than water, 
and remains fluid and unfrozen at a temperature of 
—220° Fahr. With water, chlorine forms a definite 
hydrate, which, when subjected to a cold of 32° Fahr., 
solidifies in the form of large yellow crystals. Chlorine 
is not combustible, but supports combustion to a cer- 
tain degree. A wax taper burns in it with a reddish 
smoky flame, the hydrogen of the wax eombiniifg with 
the chlorine to form hydrochloric acid, and the carbon 
being set free. Chlorine, in common with several other 
elementary bodies, has the property of replacing hy- 
drogen in its organic compounds, it is in this manner 
that chlorine bleaches textile fabrics. The brownnoss 
of the fabric is due to some brown organic substance, 
which, when submitted to the action of chlorine, parts 
with its hydrogen and assumes a colourless form, con- 
taining chlorine. This fact is proved on a large scale 
by the action of chlorine on indigo. Another property 
of chlorine is that of destroying noxious vapours anil 
miasmata. For the snwie reason, it is used as a disin- 
fectant, the action being the sumo as that mentioned 
above. For laboratory use, chlorine is best made as 
follows : — Oil of vitriol* and water, of each seven parts. 
Allow the mixture to cool, and add four parts of chlo- 
ride of sodium, mixed alternately with three parts of 
peroxide of manganese. The gas conies off slowly at 
first until the application of u gentle heat, when it im- 
mediately rushes forth in large quantities. The manu- 
facture of chlorine lor bleaching purposes is described 
under Blea chin g-Fowdiju. Chlorine is possessed of 
powerful affinities, and unites with all the metalloids 
and metals. With oxygen it. forms five compounds, — 
hypoehlorous acid, ClO ; chlorous acid, CIO. ; peroxide 
of chlorine, or hypoeltlorio acid, CIO, ; chloric acid, 
C!0 5 ; perchloric acid, CI0 7 ; all of which ore described 
tinder their respective heads. With hydrogen it forms 
hydrochloric acid, and with nitrogen a fearfully ex- 
plosive substance, — perchloride of nitrogen . W ith car- 
bon It forma several chlorides. [See Cabbon.) In 
many of its properties, it bears a very strong analogy 
to its congeners bromine and iodine. Tlio relation 
subsisting between the atomic weights of these three 
bodies is very peculiar, tho equivalent of bromine being 
halfway between iodine and chlorine: — 

Chlorine 35*5 

Iodine 127* 

2)103*5 


81*25 

89 being the equivalent of bromine. The same re- 
latum is carried out in the properties of these bodies, 
bromino standing halfway# between tho other two in 
specific gravity, colour, affinity, solubility, and con- 
sistency. Chloride of iodine, too, possesses many pro- 
perties in common with bromine. Whether bromine 
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will ever be discovered to be 

not, is a question to be answered by the hhesnla«T4»f ‘ 
the future. v /T- 

CatoBurB-WATBB.— Water at 60° absorbs 
times o t chlonno. When freshly made, this solution 
possesses all the properties of the gas. It gradimilly ' 
becomes decomposed, liberating nY yg pn an <7 farming * 
hydrochloric acid. 

Chloroform, klor'-o-fom (prefix ehloro , Mutjft* 
wyl), — C 9 HCl t .— -This interesting compound is pro- 
duced by a variety of reactions. The most usual way 
of preparing it is by acting upon dilute alcohol with 
chloride of lime. Six parts of chloride of* lime are 
mixed with twenty-four parts of water, and one part 
of alcohol is added to the mixture ; the whole is trans- 
ferred to a capacious still, and the heat is qnicidy 
raised until it reaches 180°. The products, which con* 
siet of chloroform and water, collect in two layers, the 
lower of which is chloroform. It is separated worn - 
the water by means of a pipette, agitated with sulphuric 
acid, and once more distilled. Chloroform is a colour- 
less, volatile, mobile, highly refracting liquid, of spe- 
cific gravity 1*407, and boiling at 142° Fahr. It has ’* 
an ethereal odour, and n sweetish penetrating taste. 

1 1 is readily solu ble in ether and alcohol, but sparingly 
so in water. Concentrated sulphuric acid has but little 
action on it, and potassium does not decompose it. It 
yields, however, to the action ol‘ light, ana should be 
tested for alcohol and other products of decomposition 
before it is used for an aesthetic purpose. Dure chlo- 
roform, when dropped into water, should fall to the 
bottom without becoming milky. Alcohol is detected 
in it by ils turning green on the addition of bichro- 
mate of potash and sulphuric acid. It should remain 
colourless when oil of vitriol is agitated with it, and 
the liquid itbelf should bo perfectly colourless, and flroe 
from any chlorous odour. The vapour of chloroform 
has the remarkable property of rendering a person 
breathing it temporarily insensible to pain. To Pro- 
fessor Simpson, of Edinburgh, is due the credit of 
introducing chloroform as an anesthetic. (See A$M~ ’ 
KTHETXCs.) Chloroform is an excellent solvent for sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and iodine. It also readily dissolves 
fatty and resinous bodies. It is a perfect solvent of 
j caoutchouc, which is left unaltered on evaporation. 
Chemists are at variance as to the real composition of 
[chloroform, some regarding it as a derivative of me- 
thyl, others looking qn it as a teruhlorido of formyl. 
There are other chlorides derived from the earn# 
source, having the formula) C tt IlCl a and C.HC1; bet 
they have not yet been properly studied. Iodine and 
bromine form similar substances,— iodoform and bro- 
rnoform, having the formula? C 9 Hi» and C ft HBr a . 

Chlorosis, klu-ra'-ri* (Gr. ehloro*, green ) * in Med., 
is the name of a disease to which young females ara 
subject, and which is characterized by a peculiar 
sallow or greenish-yellow huo of the countenance, 
and hence known as the green sickness. It is usually 
attended with great debility, palpitations of the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, pains in the back and loins, ana 
ot her distressing symptoms. The principal means to 
be employed in the cure of this disease are gentle 
exercise in the open air, with nutritious and rather 
stimulating diet, tonics, sea-bathing, and agreeable 
society. 

Chlorospor je . (See Alga?.) , 

On lokous Acid, klor’-om ( G10 a ), one of the oxides 
of chlorine. 1 1 is a dark greenish-yellow gas, possess- 
ing a pungent odour and bleaching properties, if 
heated to 135° Fahr. it explodes, being resolved into 
chlorine and oxygen ; it also explodes when placed in 
contact with combustible substances , Bv intense cold, 
and pressure it may be reduced to the form of a red 
liquid. Water dissolves about six times its volume 01 
the gas, the solution varying in colour from green to 
( yellow, according to the degree of saturation. Chlo- 
rous acid has powerful bleaching properties, and com- 
bines with bases to form chlorit es, many of which are 
erystallizable. It is expelled from its combinations by 
carbonic acid. It is prepared by hea ting nitric acid, 
chlorate of potash, ana aiuenious acid. ike g»8 urnst 
be collected by displacement, as it acts both an mer- 
cury and water. 

Culoboxtlojt, ^oroke'-elon (Gr. ehloro*, ereep ; 
xulon, wood), in Bot„ a gen. of tropical trees helOttgayr 
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to the nat. ord. Cedrelaccts, or Mahogany fam. All 
the species h&vo dotted leaves, which yield by diatilla- j 
turn an essential oil. C. Svietenia furnishes Indian 
satin-wood, which is sometimes imported into this 
country for the use of cabinetmakers. Boyle states 
that this tree k one of the plants that yield the wood- 
oil of India. (See Diptbuocabpcs.) 

Chocolate. (See Theobroma.) 

Choir, oatre (Gr. cAoros, Lat. chorus, Fr. chamr, 
San. and Ger. char), is that part of a church or cathe- 
dral where the singers or choristers chant or sing 
divine Service. It is also applied to those whoso sneciul 
duty to perform the service to music. Every 
choir is divided into two parts, stationed on each side 
of the choir, in order to sing alternately the verses of 
the psalms and hymns, one side answering to the other. 
The choral service in the English churches had been 
foitoh neglected, but a great improvement in this 
respect has taken place within the last forty or fifty 


years. 

Choke-damp, tskoke'-dump (Ang.-Sax.), a name 
given by miners to carbonic acid, as distinguished from 
fire-damp, which is carburetted hydrogen. 

Cholic it a, koV»e-*& (Gr. cholc, bile, and rheo, I ilow), 
in Med., is the name given to two or three different 
forms of disease, each of which is characterized by 
vomiting and purging, with great pain and debility. 
The mildest form of this disease is known as bilious or 
British cholera, and usually prevails to a greater or 
less extent in this country every summer or autumn. 
It apparently proceeds from some disordered condition 
of the bile, which is either in excess or too acrid, and 
seems to be produced by cold, suppressed perspira- 
tion, unripe or acid fruits, &c. It generally commences 
with griping pains of the bowelB, followed' by vomiting 
and purging, together with heat, thirst, a hurried 
respiration, and a frequent but weak and fluttering 
pulse. In favourable cases these symptoms subside in 
a few days, leaving the patient in a very weak and ex- 
hausted condition ; but m severe cases great depression 
of strength ensues, attended with great anxiety and 
lowness of spirits, violent spasms, cold clammy sweats, 
» hurried and short respiration, hiccup, a low and 
irregular pulse, and the patient sinks rapidly, being 
sometimes carried off in twenty-four hours. In the 
earlier and milder form of this disease, when the 
Strength is not much exhausted, tepid demulcent 
liquids are to bo frequently administered, so as to 
lessen the irritation and facilitate the discharge of the 
bile. ’Where the symptoms arc severe and the patient 
rapidly sinking, opium is to be administered freely, 
bat in small quantities, and effervescent saline draughts 
given to check the sickness, and enable the stomach to 
bear the frequent doses of opium. When the urgent 
symptoms are relieved, the strength is to be restored 
by gentle tonics and a light and nutritious diet. The 
•everer form of this disease is sometimes called spas- 
modic cholera, from being usually attended w ith violent 
spasms. The Asiatic, malignant, or pestilential cholera, 
is a much more violent form of disease, and first be- 
came known in this country in the autumn of 1831. It 
commonly comes on without any warning, and the 
patient is frequently a corpse in a few hours. The 
attack usually begins with sickness and purging ; the 
discharge in this case not being bilious, but a thin 
colourless fluid like rice-water, accompanied with 
aveat prostration of strength and cold clammy sweats. 
Jw a short time dreadful cramps assail the extremities, 
•od afterwards the abdomen and other parts of the 
body ; the body becomes bent, the limbs twisted, the 
^countenance cadaverous, the pulse almost impercepti- 
ble, the eyes sunken and surrounded by a dark circle, 
the patient sinks into a state of apathy, and, unless a 
favourable change speedily takes place, he soon ex- 
pires. When reaction takes place, the pulse gradually 
returns, the natural warmth of the body is restored, 
and the spasms and difficulty of breathing give way. 
frequently, however, the reaction is accompanied by 
fever, closely resembling typhus, and which often 
terminates fatally, in from four to eight days. As 
regards the treatment of this disease, the only advice 
(hat can be given here is, to seek the aid of a medical 
man without delay. 

CHOirDBua, Jcon'-dniSj in Bot.. ■£ gen. of Alga. The 
most important species is C. ertipus, commonly called 
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carrageen, or Irish moss, which is used medicinally 
for its nutritive, emollient, and demulcent properties, 
being administered in the form of a decoction or jelly. 
It is also used for making bandoline (which see), and 
as a substitute for size. C. mamillom *, which has 
similar properties, is always found in the Carrageen 
rnoss of the shops. 

Chobal Service, kor^-al , of the English churcV is 
when those parts of the service ordered in the rubrics 
arc sung by a full complement of clergymen and cho- 
risters in a cathedral church. 

CnocD, kord (Lat. chorda), in Geom,, is a right line 
drawn from one part of an arc of a circle to another., 
The term is also applied to the string of a musical in- 
strument. 

Chord, in Mub,, the harmonious combination of 
three or more musical sounds. Before the introduc- 
tion of simultaneous soundB, it was solely applicable to 
a distended sonorous string ; but after the discovery of 
couyiUrpoint , and the formation and establishment of 
various combinations, a general term became necessary 
to express those combinations, and that which before 
applied only to a single string was now borrowed, and 
its sense extended to a union of the sounds of several 
strings, pipes, or voices. In practical music there are 
several kinds of chords; i. e. the fundamental chord, 
consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth of the funda- 
mental basa, or their inversions ; — the accidental chord, 
which may result from either of two causes, viz., anti- 
cipation or retardation ; by anticipation when their 
construction assumes some note or notes of a succeed- 
ing chord (a chord not yet struck) ; by retardation 
when one or more notes are, by suspension, carried iu 
to the composition of the succeeding chord ;— the 
anomalous or equivocal chord, in which some interval™ 
or intervals arc greater or lesser than those of the 
fundamental chord;— and the transient chord, in which 
some intermediate notes are introduced to smootheu 
the transition from one chord to another, which do 
not form any component parts of the fundamental, 
and cannot be justly called cither anticipations or 
suspensions. 

Chorea, kor-e'-a (Gr. choreia, adancing or jumping), 
in Med., is the mime of a disease otherwise known as 
St. Vitus’s Dance, and characterized by convulsive 
motions of the limbs, as of a person dancing. Tbo 
muscles of voluntary motion are no longer under the 
complete control of the will, and the pow er of walking 
or of using the arms or hands is impaired. It is com- 
mon to both sexes; but rarely attacks before the ago 
of eight or alter that of sixteen years. Those of a 
weakly constitution, or whose health has been impaired 
by confinement or improper nourishment, are chiefly 
subject to it. The great cause of it is a disordered 
state of the digestive organs, producing a certain de- 
gree of mental weakness. The patient is at first rest- 
less, irritable, fretful, and gloomy. After a time there 
come ou irregular aud involuntary twitchings of the 
muscleB ; ho cannot walk steadily, or drags on© leg 
after him ; the arms become affected, and the muscles 
of the face, head, and trunk may become, at different 
times and in different degrees, affected by it. This 
disease usually disappears under judicious treatment, 
or as the patient grows up ; but occasionally it termi- 
nates in epilepsy, paralysis, or idiotcy. The proper 
mode of treatment is to restore tbe tone of the 
system by tonics, a nourishing diet, and frequent 
exercise in the open air, with occasional purgatives, if 
necessary. 

Chorus, kor'-us (Lat,), among the ancients, denoted 
a number of singers and dancers employed on festive 
occasions, and also in the performance of plays. During 
tbe most flourishing period of Attic tragedy, the chorus 
consisted of a group of male and female personages, 
who remained on the stage as bystanders or spectators, 
and, during the intervals of the acting, chanted songs 
relating to the subject of the play. They sometimes 
even took part in the performance, by advice, comfort, 
consolation, or dissuasion. In early times it consisted of 
a great number of persons, sometimes as many as fifty* 
but it was afterwards limited to fifteen. The leader 
of the chorus was called cqw/phmts, and sometimes the 
chorus was divided into two parts, which sang alter- 
nately. With the decline of ancient tragedy, the 
chorus also fell into disuse. In recent times some 
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attempts have been made to restore the ancient chorus j Viet. e. 81, the number of canons is reduced 40^^ 
its i« ^chiller's “ Bride of Mesrina ” students to 80 j Of which 28 are senior students (with 

Chorus, in Mus., alludes, in its general sense, either permanent tenure) and 52 junior students, of srhpin 
to a composition of two, th'ree, four, or more parts, 21 are to be elected from Westminster school, and hold 
each of which is intended to be sung by a plurality of their places for sevenyeors ; the remaining aistudent- 
voices ; or to the performers who sing those parts, and ships being open to all candidates who have mOfc s»4» 

, form what is called a charus, or choral part of a band, ceedod their eighth term from matriculation, and Sir# 
Chose, shone (Fr.), signifies a thing ; and a chose in tenable for five years. Every third junior studentship 
action is a tiling of which a man has not the possession is to be given lor proficiency in mathematics and for 
or actual enjoyment, but has a right to demand the proficiency in physical sciences alternately.— lief. Oof- 
tmtno by action ; for property in tilings personal is of ford University Calendar, 1871. 

two kinds, — either in possession, where a man has not Christ-Cross Row, Icriste-kroH-ra*, was the name 
only the right to enjoy, but also the actual enjoyment given to the letters of the alphabet arranged in the 
of the thing; or else it is in action , where a man has form of a cross, and used in the instruction of chib 
only a bare right, without any occupation or enjoy- dren. It is referred to in Shakspeare : “And from 
ment, the possession whereof, however, may be reeo- the cross-row plucks the letter </.” 
vered by a suit in equity or action at law ; from whence Christian Knowledge, Society fob she Pro- 
the thing so recoverable is called a thing or chose in motion of, an incorporated society for the education 
action ; and although a debt or right of action may and religious instruction of the poor, supported by tho 
be assigned, the assignee cau only recover in the name members of the Church of England, and the oldest 
of the assignor, except in cases of bankruptcy, where society of the kind in the kingdom. It was founded 
the law has given the power to the assignee to deal by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray in 1698, and was in- 
with the debt or right in his own name as assignee, it corporated in 1701, its objects being, ** (1) to prompt# ' 
being vested in him by operation of law. ana encourage the erecting of charity schools in all 

C110UAN8, shoo'tin', was the name given to a party parts of England and Wales ; (2) to disperse, both at 
of royalist insurgents that appeared on the right bank home and abroad, bibles and tracts of religion; and* 
of the Loire during the first French revolution. At in general, to advance the honour of God and the good 
first they were composed chiefly of smugglers and of mankind by promoting Christian knowledge, both 
other lawless persons; but they were speedily joined at home and in other parts of the world, by the best 
by peasants, priests, noblemen, and others. They are methods that should offer." These*objeeta the society 
said to have taken their name from one Jean Cotterean over has, and still continues to keep in view. Nyime- 
or Chouau, aleadcr of one of their bands, and who fell in runs charity-schools have been established by it in all 
an engagement on the 2nd of February, 1794. As early parts of the country ; large sums have been expended 
as 1792, the marquis de la Roarie attempted to bring in behalf of missionary enterprises abroad; andbibl# 
them to open insurrection ; but, in consequence of his and tract distribution are largely carried on. Tne 
arrest, the attempt fell to the ground. In the following society annually expends about £ 100,000 in further- 
year Jean Cottereau succeeded in this attempt, and, anco of these objects. 

ior a time, the Chouanncrie, as it was called, threat- Christian Name. (See Names.) 4 . ■ „ 

©aed to imperil the security of France, and the guerilla Christianity krist-e-iin'-ede (from Christ, Gr. 
warfare which followed gave employment to as many Christos, the Anointed One), is that religion which was 
as 60,000 regular troops. At length, partly by force instituted by Jesus Christ, and whose doctrines are con- 
nud partly by negotiation, themovemeutwus put down ; twined in the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and though Chouanncrie has, on more than oue ocen- When the fulness of the time was come , — when the three 
sion since, attempted to make its appearance on the great historical nations had each in its own peculiar Way 
banks of the Loire (as in 1799 and in 1814-15), it has co-operated in preparing the soil on which Christianity 
never again become formidable. was to be planted,— -the Jews on the side of the religious 

Chough, ishttff (Sax. eenfi), (Vreftlus qracuhts), a element; the Greeks on the side of science and art; 
British bird, much resembling in size anil habits the the Romans, as masters of the world, on the side of tb# 
jackdaw; its colour, however, is in parts different, political element then it wes that through Him t and 
it is of a jet black over ihs upper parts, while the by the power of the Spirit that proceeded from Him— 
head and neck feathers are tinted w ith purple. The by the might of Christianity— all the threads of human 
Leak is bright vermilion, bent from the base, and very development which had hitherto been kept apart were 
strong. The legs and feet are of the same colour as to bo brought together and interwoven in on# web. 
the beak, and powerfully formed. Its length, when Whilst, on the one hand, the seed of divine truth out 
full grown, is about fifteen inches. Like the jackdaw, of w hich Christianity sprang was communicated to 
the chough is easily turned, and just as mischievous reason by divine revelation; so, on the other hand, 
#nd entertaining when its domestication bus been reason, unfolding itself from beneath, had to learn hy 
accomplished. experience, especially among the Greeks, how far, 

Chrestomathy, kresdotn'-H-the (Or. eh rest os, use- singly, and by its own power, it could advance 
ful; munthano, I learn), is a name sometimes applied in the knowlcdgo of divine things. The preparations , 
iu literature to ft collection of useful pieces out of tho made by the previous development of the history 
best, authors. The analogous term anthology is usually of nations had been leading precisely to this point, 
limited to selections from the poets. ’ and were destined to proceed just so far in order to 

Christ, Order of. (See Temvlars.) admit of Christianity, the goal aud centre-point of all. 

Christ-Church College, Oxford, krist f short sh, “IV© look upon Christianity," says Neander, "not 
* owes its first foundation to Cardinal Wolscy, who, in as a power which has sprung up out of the- bidden 
1525, obtained from Clement VII. a bull for the sup- depths of man’s nature, but as on© which descended 
pression of twenty-two monasteries, the aggregate re- from above, w hen heaven opened itself anew to man's 
venues of which were estimated at nearly £2, 000, in long alienated race; a power which, as both in its 
order to found and endow a college at Oxford, on the origin and its ossencoit is exalted above all that human 
site of the priory of St. Frideswide. It was to have nature can create of its own resources, was designed to 
consisted oi a dean, sub-dean, 100 canons, 10 public impart to that nature a new life, and to change it m 
readers, 13 chaplains, an organist, 12 clerks, And 13 its inmost principles. The prime source of this power 
choristers, and was to have been called t he “ Collego is He whose file exhibits to us tho manifestation of it-— 
.••.of Secular Priests.;" but afterwards, the name was Jesus of Nazareth, the Redeemer of mankind, whett 
changed to “Cardinal’s College.” Before its com- estranged from God by Bin. In the devotion of laith 
pletion, the cardinal bad fallen into disgrace; and in in Him, and the appropriation of the truth which 
1882 -the society was refounded by the king, under the He revealed, consists the essence of Christianity, 
title of “ Henry VI IVs College." In 1515 this was “But, although Christianity cannot be understood 
again suppressed ; and in the year following it wa9 re- except as something which, being above nature anct 
established under the name of the “ Cathedral Church reason, is communicated to them from a higher source, 
of Christ in Oxford," foirthe maintenance of a dean, it stands, nevertheless, in necessary conuectionwfiffl 
8 canons, 8 chaplains, a schoolmaster, an organist, tho essence of these powers and with incur mode ox 
fi clerks, and 8 choristers, together with 100 students. development. O&erwise, indeed, it would not tm 
By ordinance of the commissioners, under 17 & 18 fitted to raise them to higher perfection, andymsaart, 
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would be tumble to exercise any influence upon tliem," 
•♦Tbis ecmuection consists therein, that whatever has 
by their Creator been implanted in the essence of 
manan nature and reason, whatever has its ground in 
their idea and their destination, can only attain to its 
fall realisation by means of that higher principle, such 
*s we see it actually realised in Him who is its source, 
and in whom is expressed the original type and model 
idler which humanity has to strive. Ana accordingly 
we discover abundant evidence of this connection when 
we observe human nature and reason, and see how by 
Virtue of this, their original capacity, they do, in their 
lu^crrioaldovdopment, actually strive after this higher 
principle, which needs to be communicated to them in 
Order to their own completion.” It is simply because 
in all oases where, by historical preparations, the soil 
hm been rendered suitable for its reception, Chris- 
ftaity enters readily into all that is human, and strives 
to assimilate it to its own nature, and to imbue it with 
|bl own spirit, that on a superficial view Christianity 
itself appears to bo only a result produced by the joint 
. action of the several spiritual elements it had drawn 
together. And for the same reason it may also be 
blended for a while with the impure elements which it 
attracts by its influence, and so in its temporary mani- 
festation assume a shape which wholly resembles 
them ; but at last by its own intrinsic power it begins 
• process of purification, from which it issues relined 
•nd ennobled even in its outward form. In the history 
«f Christianity wo have the growth of that mighty tree 
which, springing up from the little grain of mustard- 
®w*2, is destined to overshadow the earth, and under 
the branches of which all nations are to find a safe 
lodging. We “ survey a process of development in 
winch we ourselves are still involved,— u process w 1 ueh, 
awoving steadily onwards, not always in a straight line, 
but through various windings, is yet in the end fur- 
. flue-red by whatever attempts to arrest its progress,— 
•twoecsB which, having its issue in eternity, constantly 
follows the same laws ; so that in the past, as it unfolds 
- itself to our view, we may see the germ of the future 
which is yet to meet us.” The history of Christianity 
naturally divides itself into two branches, — the external 
nd internal, according as the events of which it is 
made up have happened to the Church from without, 
«r have been transacted within its own body. To the 
Iwte rn al branch belongs, first of all, the history of that 
WpfegiouB faith which forma its bond of union both in 
Ito scientific development and life in the members; 
•ext, th® character of the public religious exercises ; 
and thirdly, the form of government. To the external 
miations of the Church belong, first, its diffusion, and, 
•ewvad, its relation to other associations, particularly 
fa the state. In the treatment of the history of Chris- 
tiauuity, the old system of division into centuries has 
fees* rightly abandoned, ami a division into epochs 
adopted instead, though considerable difference of 
Mj&mon exists as to determining the different epochs. 
Iwsotder divides the period from the introduction 
•f Christianity to the Reformation into six epochs, 
•OBApriaing, tl) the first three centuries, or down to 
#12 ; (2) from the end of the Diocletian per«e- 
*0 tli< " " ... 


lie time of Gregory the Great, bishop of 
(312 — 500); (ft) from the time of Gregory 
Great to the death of the emperor Chaiiemagne 
814) ; (4) from the death of Charlemagne to 
Gregory VII. (814— ] 07ft) ; (5) from Gregory 
-to Boniface VIII. (1 073 — 1204) ; («) from 
Boniface VIII. to the beginning of the Reforma- 
flou. The history of each epoch is divided into four 
••efltous:— (1) the relation of the Christian Church to 
the world, its extension and limitation ; (2) the Church 
uouatitution, Church discipline and schisms ; (3) Chris- 
tum life said Christian worship ; (4) Christianity appre- 
headed and developed as a system of doctrines. Dr. 
Gwoclar divides ecclesiastical history into four periods : 
-Hfl) from the introduction of Christianity to the time 
rif Constantine (i. e. till 324) , when the acknowledgment 
the Church in th© Homan empire was secured,— the 
-first development of the Church under external op- 
pression; (2) from th© time of Constantine to the be- 
ginning of the controversies concerning image-worship 
<S®4— 72fi) , — the development of Christianity as the pre- 
vailing religion of the state ; (3) from the beginning of 
>the hnag© c#n troversxes to the Reformation ( 720 — 1517) , 
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—the development of the Papacy prevailing over the 
state; and (4) since the time of the Heformation, the 
development of Protestantism. The evidences in favour 
of the truth of Christianity are divided into external 
and internal. The external evidences are those that 
tend, to prove the authenticity and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and have been divided into direct 
aud collateral. The direct evidences are such as arise 
from the nature, consistency, and probability Of the 
facts, and from the simplicity, uniformity, competency, 
and fidelity of the testimonies by which they are sup- 
ported. The collateral evidences are either the same 
occurrences, supported by heathen testimonies, or 
others which concur with and corroborate the history 
of Christianity. Its internal evidences arise either 
from its exact* conformity with the character of God, * 
from its aptitude to the frame and circumstances of 
man, or from those supernatural convictions and as- 
sistances which are impressed on the mind by the im- 
mediate operation of the divine Spirit. The numerous 
sects of professing Christians have been thus classified s 
— “ (1) The Latin, or Roman Catholic Church, the ac- 
credited faith of which is embodied in the symbol of 
Pope Pius IV. and the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent ; (2) the Eastern, or Orthodox Greek Church, 
the creed of which is defined in the symbol entitled 
‘ The Orthodox Confession of the Oath olio and Apos- 
tolic Greek Church’ (10-12) ; (3) the luiti- Byzantine 
Eastern churches of Armenia, Syria, Eg ypt, and Chal- 
dea; (4) the Protestant Lutheran chirches holding 
tlie Confession of Augsburg (1530); (5) tho Pro- 
| te slant. churches holding the Gallic, Helvetic, and 
IJelgie Confessions; (6) the Protest; tni Episcopal 
churches holding the Thirty-nine Articles of the An- 
glican church ; and (7) the Protestant churches ad- 
hering to the Westminster and Savoy Confessions.” — 

( Cornier.) The total number of professing Christians 
is estimated at. about 300,000, MO, of which, probably, 
nearly one-half are Roman Catholics, about 65,000,000 
belonging to the various sects of Protestants, and pro- 
bably a like number to the Greek church. The prin- 
cipal points in the history and doctrines of Christianity 
will be found noticed under their proper heads in 
different parts of this work. 

CiittiSTiAsrs, If rut’ -yam, arc those who profess 
Christianity, or the religion of Jesus Christ. {See 
f ■ u HfSTT.A nity. ) The disciples, we are told, wore 
called Christians first at Antioch. 

CmiiKTiANs of St, Thoxt&s is a name applied to a 

? eo pie residing on the Malabar coast, in the south of 
udia, and who profess the Christian religion. The 
Portuguese navigators, by whom they were first visited, 
represent them as professing to have received Chris- 
tianity from the apostle Thomas, who is by some be- 
lieved to have carried the Gospel into India. Other* 
regard them as the descendants of a colony of Nes- 
! torians ; but the most probable conjecture is that they 
j are an offshoot ol‘ the ancient Christian churches in 
Persia. They have the episcopal form of government, 
and are said to acknowledge the patriarch of Antioch ; 

I their churches contain no symbols or pictures, except 
I tho cross ; their priests are allowed to marry, aud they 
celebrate the Agapjr. 

Christians. or tkk Christian Connection, a 
sect of Christians which arose in America in the be- 
ginning of the present century. They profess to re-, 
ject all creeds and all sectarian distinctions, and to 
receive the Scriptures us the only rule of faith and 
practice, each member being at liberty to determine 
for himself as to wluit is enjoined. They practise 
baptism by immersion and open communion, and; the 
great majority of their members are professed Uni- 
tarians. Their members nre estimated at about 
30: i, ooo, and their ministers at 000. 

Ciikistmah, hrieV-mR* ( Christ, and Ang.-Sax, 
a holiday or feast), a Christian festival observed in 
memory of tho nativity of Christ, on the 25th of 
December. Tho exact day of the nativity of Christ 
has long formed matter of dispute ; but it is gene- 
rally agreed that it could not have been On the 
25ih of December, for on$, among several reasons, 
that the shepherds oould hot have been watching 
their flocks in the fields by night in the middle of 
the rainy season. Sir Isaac bJewtonhaq ingeniously 
attempted to account for the choice of the .25th of jDe- 
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«w»b©t i 1 --the winter eolatiqe, by ahow in& that i 
the feast of the nativity, but most of the othe: 
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t not only 

i others, were 

originally fixed at cardinal points of the year, and that 
the first Christian calendars having been so arranged 
hr mathematicians at pleasure, were afterwards adopted 
hy the Christians as they found them in the calendar, 
the main object being to have n fixed time of com- 
memoration appointed. Be this as it may, the 25th 
of December has been the day fixed upon for the com- 
memoration of the nativity i'rom the earliest ages of 
the Church. The festivities that used formerly to 
characterize this period have now, in a great measure, 
passed away. Acoording to Polydore Virgil, the 
English were remarkable for the festivities with which 
they distinguished Christmas ; and these are given nr 
0 considerable length in Brand's “ Popular Antiquities.” 
On the night of Christmos-eve, it was usual to light up 
candles of uti common size, called Christmas candles, 
and to lay a log of wood upon the fire, called a Yule 
clog or Christmas block, to illuminate the fire, and, as 
it were, to turn night into day. At court and in dis- 
tinguished families, on officer, under various titles, 
was appointed to preside over the revels. Stowe says, 
** that m the feast of Christmas there was in the king's 
house, wherever he lodged, a Lord of Misrule or M aster 
of merry Disports ; and the like had ye in the house 
of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were 
he -spirit nal or temporal.” The mayor of London and 
each of the sheriffs had their several Lords of Misrule. 
The Puritans in England wore very much opposed 
to these ceremonies; and in Scotland, the Abbot of 
Unreason, as ho was there called, was suppressed by 
act of parliament in 1555. Yule seems to have been 
originally a pagan festival, observed in ancient times 
among the liomans, Saxons, and Gotha, in commemo- 
ration of the turning of the aun and lengthening of the 
day, and was afterwards kept up by the Christians. 
In u tract, entitled the ** Vindication of the Solemnity 
of the Nativity of Christ,” by Thomas "VV armstry ( 104*1 ) , 
it is said, ” If it doth appear® that the time of this 
festival doth comply with the time of the heathens* 
saturnalia, this leaves no charge of impiety upon it; 
for since things are best cured by their contraries, it 
was both wisdomo and piety in the aucient Christians 
(whose work it was to Convert the heathens from such 
as well as other superstitions and miscarriages) to 
vindicate aucli times from the service of the Deviil by 
appoynting them to the more solemne and especiall 
service of God.” The custom of decking churches and 
houses at Christmas with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, 
appears also to have been copied by the Christians 
from their pagan ancestors, 

Christmas- it ox, is a small sum of money given to 
servants and others on the day after Christmas, which 
is hence called Uoxing-day. The practice was, un- 
doubtedly, founded on the pagan custom of new- 
year’s gifts ; and, until recently, it had spread to such 
an extent as to have become almost h national griev- 
ance. Tradesmen sent; their journeymen and appren- 
tices to levy contributions on their customers, and 
they, on the other hand, bestowed boxes on the ser- 
vants of their customers. To the tradesman it was a 
pretence for lengthening out his bill ; to the master and 
mistress lor lowering the wages of their servants. In 
1836 the secretary of state for foreign afiairs issued a 
circular to the different embassies, requesting a dis- 
continuance of the customary Christmas-boxes to the 
messengers of the foreign department and others ; and 
since that time the practice has very much decreased. 

Christmas Carols. (See Carols.) 

ChristoloCtT, krix-toV-o-je. (Gr. Chrixfox, Christ, and 
logoi > discourse), is tho doctrine of the person of 
Christ; a term applied to such treatises as those of 
Owen, Ncander, Hengstenberg, and Dorner, which 
profess to expound what is taught in Scripture respect- 
ing the persou of Christ. 

CHUiSTOPnoBr, km-tof-o-ri (Gr., Christbearers), 
^ ft name sometimes given to Christians in the early 
Church to denote the communion that exists between 
Christ and the Church. 

Christ’s College, Camdripue, was founded in 
1505, by Lady Margaret,*e<mu4css of Richmond and 
Derby, mother of Henry VII,, for a muster, twelve 
fellows, and forty-seven soholars. Edward VI. added 
one fellowship and three scholarships, and several 
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others were added by subsequent 
recent arrangements, the scholarships have beeac**- 
solidated and greatly improved in value : and ftfcpWh* 
sent the college consists of a master, fifteen feStamfe 
and twenty-nine scholars. The fellowships and sehotav 
ships are now open to all the queen’s subsets, witlaattfc 
restriction or appropriation. „y, 

Christ’s Hospital, Lonpoit, was established white 
the site of the Grey Friars’ monastery, in termsof os 
charter granted by Edward VI., 2 Bth dune, 1553,**** 
hospital for poor fatherless children and orphans; if 
is commonly called the Blue-coat School, firom 
dross worn by the boys, which consists of tfitilne Oftaili 
or gown, a yellow petticoat and stockings, a round 
block bonnet or cap, a red leather girdle round <£m* 
waist, and a clergyman's bund round the neck. lift 
1672 the mathematical school was founded by Chadss . 
II. for forty boys, who aro distinguished by a bedew 
on the right shoulder, and called *‘ King’s boys.** Sub- 
sequently another foundation was added by a Mr. 
Stone, the boya on which wear a badge on the left 
shoulder, and, from their number, arc called 
Twelves and afterwards " the Twos ” were added am ^ 
another foundation. The governing body is comp se e d 
of the mayor, aldermen, and twelve common council- 1 
men of the city of London, and contributors of ASflfi 
each to the hospital funds, amounting in all to apwanla 
of 500. Boys are admitted between the ages of sescift 
and nine, aud must leave at fifteen, unless they h* 

'* King’s boys” or Grecians, t.e. tu the highest -elswuu 
Formerly six, but now eight Grecians, aro seat, <« 
various scholarships, to Oxford and Cambridge. fUfe* 
right of presentation is vested in the governors- Tbft 
lord mayor baa two presentations annually ; eaehnaf 
the aldermen one ; and the other governors one io every 
three years. The foundation-stone of the Hew Kill 
was laid in 1825, and it was publicly opened in 1829; 
the architect being tho late Mr. James Shaw. A 
branch school was established at Hertford in 168 & for 
the education oi* younger children, boys as well a* 
girls ; the former being maintained and educated until 
they aro capable of being received into the Loudon 
hospital. The average num tier constantly maintained 
and educated in both establishments is about 1,20ft 
( 8 (K> in London and 400 in Hertford), and the ntnaoal 
revenue and expenditure are each generally about 
£56,000. The Hew Hall of the hospital fronting Hew- 
gate Street is one of t he chief ornaments of thedtjr- 
Among the eminent men who have been educftbM 
here aro Camden the historian. Bishop Stiflingflea** 
Richardson the novelist, S. T. Coleridge, Ckatist 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Chromates, kro'-maitx ( from chromium ) ChmM» 
acid combines with bases to form three classes of saltan— 
basic, neutral, and acid. Most of the chromateeMW 
highly coloured. The most important are C 
under Chromic Acih, which tee . 

Chromatics, kro - mat'-ikx (Gr. chroma , colour ; ( 
minaii/ro.?), a term applied to that part of the seiei . 
of Optics which explains the properties appertains*!' 
to the colours of light. White light conaists of dif* 
fereat-eokmrod rays, each endued with different 
degrees of refrangibility ; and the different colours 
of bodies depend upon the power they have of ab- 
sorbing or reflecting certain coloured rays. A sur- 
face that appears blue reflects that colour more &hiut 
the others, which are absorbed ; a white surface re- 
flects all and absorbs none; while a black surfiaou 
absorbs all and reflects none. By analyzing a ray af 
solar light with a prism, Sir Isaac .Newton first ’de- 
monstrated the unequal refrangibility of the yancm* 
coloured portions. He also concluded, from his expe- 
riments, that white light consists of seven colours,— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet* 
these ho called the primary colours. According *ft 
Sir David Brewster, there are only three primary 
colours, — blue, yellow, and red. A theory has recently 
been propounded, that colours are the results, of fchft 
mixture of white light with shade. (See LiQMT , 
tics, Spectrum. . ■ , - - 

C n ROME Iron-ore, or Chromite, krone , nu important 
ore of chromine, from which are obtained the sales of 
chromino used in commerce. The mineral, which eaftr 
sistsof protoxide cf iron and sesquioxiue of chromiUH*#. 
is reduced to powder, fused in a reverberatory zunwMft 
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I* rapidly decomposed with evolution of oxygen. If, 
however, the solution is agitated with ether, the per- 
chromic acid is isolated without decomposition, end 
may be made to form pretty stable salts with ammonia 
and certain organic bates. Strong acids decompose 
these salts, setting free the blue perchromic acid. 

Chronic, iron'-** (Gr. chronos , time), a term ap- 
plied in medicine to such diseases as are of long dura- 
tion, as contradistinguished from acute,— those that 
soon terminate either in recovery or death. 

Chronicle, kronf~i~kl (Gr.), denotes a history in 
which the events are narrated in the order of time. 
It is nearly synonymous with annals, the only distinc- 
tion between the two being, that chronicles are gene- 
rally more full and connected. The term is now seldom 
used except in speaking of our old English histories ; 
as MoUnshcd’s Chronicle , Stoic’s Chronicle. It is some- 
times taken as the name of a newspaper; as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Chronicles, the name given to two books of the 
Old Testament standing thirteenth and fourteenth in 
our English version. In the Hebrew they are called 
Hooka of Bays, i.e. diaries; and in the Septuagiut 
things omitted, or supplements, from their being in 
some roeaaare supplementary to the books of Kings 
which precede them. The first nine chapters of the 
first book contain a great variety of genealogical 
tables, beginning with Adam, which must have been 
very valuable to the Jews after their return from the 
captivity. The more ancient are so obscure as to be 
hardly intelligible unless collated with the Pentateuch. 
The more modern are the most perspicuous; but even 
they are not complete. Nothing is to be found of the 
tribes of Dan or Zebulon ; that of Benjamin is twice in- 
troduced ; Judab is pretty copious ; and the register of 
David’s descendants runs down to the eud of the 4th 
century before Christ (by some believed to be a later 
addition). The genealogie^of the priests and Lcvites 
are given most in detail, and terminate with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

CnnovoGUAM, kro'-no-gram{Gr. chronos, and grainma, 
a letter), is applied to a verse or sentence, certain 
letters of which are in larger characters than the rest, 
to denote the date of the event to which it relates. 

Chronograph, kro'-no-griif (Gr. chronos, time ; 
qrapho, 1 write), is an instrument devised by Mr. 
itenson, the watchmaker, for taking the time of races 
It is used on all occasions where it is essential to 
obtain the rate of speed with perfect accuracy. It 
consists of an ordinary quick-train movement of a 
lever watch, on a scale sufficiently large to curry the 
bands for an 8*inch dial, and with the addition of a 
long seconds hand, which traverses the dial, instead 
of being, as usual, just above the figure VI. The 
peculiarity of the chronograph consists in this seconds 
band and the mechanism connected with it. The hund 
itself is double, or formed of two distinct hands, one 
lying over the other. The lower one at its extreme 
end is furnished with a small cup, or reservoir, with 
a minute orifice at the bottom. The corresponding 
extremity of the upper hand is bent over bo as to rest 
exactly over this puncture; and the reservoir having 
been filled with ink, of a tbicknesB betweeu ordinary 
writing-fluid and printers’ ink, the chronograph ia 
ready for action. The operator, who holds tightly 
grasped in his hand a stout string connected with the 
mechanism peculiar to this instrument, keeps a steady 
look-out for the fall of the starter' s flag. Simulta- 
neously, therefore, with the start of the race, the 
string he holds is pulled by him, and, at the same 
moment, the upper hand dips down through the reser- 
voir in the lower, and leaves a little dot or speck of 
ink upon the dial. ThiB is repeated as the horBes pass 
the winning-post, so that a lasting and indisputable 
record is afforded, by the dots ou the dial of the time — 
exact to the tenth of a second — which is occupied in 
running the race.— Ref. Mechanics* Magazine, vol. xv. 

Chronology, kro-noV-o-je (Gr. chroma, time, and 
logos, discourse), the science which treats of the 
v&ota divisions of time, distinguishing its several 
parts,— such as centuriqp or ages, years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, &c., and of the order of the suc- 
cession of events. 

Chkonombter, kro^nom'-e-ter (Gr. chronos, time; 
rnttron, a measure), literally any instrument for mea- 
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earing time ; the term is, however, gei 

to tb oae time-m easurers whieb aro used fore 

fog the longitude at sea. The mechanism is essentially 
the same as that of an ordinary watch, but the stxe 
is greater. In the construction of such obrOtn>m«fort 
special precautions are taken to allow for change eff 
temperature and other causes of derangement. 
Horology.) 

Chrysalis. {See Insect Transformation®.) 

Chrysanthemum. {See Corymbuterx.) 

Chkysobalan:r. 2 E, kri-so-bai-lai'-ne-e (Gr. ckruSOs, 
gold; balanos, a nut), in Bot,, a sub-ora. of the hat. 
ord. Itnsaceae. The plants belonging to this division 
are trees or shrubs, principally natives of the tropical . 
parts of America and Africa. Many of them produce 
edible drupaceous fruits. The typical gen. Chrytdlala- 
nun includes two valuable fruit-trees. C. Icaco yields 
the cocoa-plum of the West Indies ; and in Brasil the 
roots, bark, and leaves are prescribed against diarrhoea 
and other similar maladies. C. luteus yields a fruit 
which is eaten in Sierra Leone. 

Chey sopht llUM, kri-sofV-lnm (Gr. chrusos, gold ; , 
phullon , a leaf), in Bot., a gen. of tropical trees belong- 
ing to the nat. ord. Sapolacea. The species C. Caimto 
yields a delicious fruit known as the star-apple. C. 
Buranheim furnishes the astringent bark called Alonesia 
hark, which has been much employed in France and 
Germany. This bark contains an acrid principle called 
monesina, which is analogous to saponine. 

Chrysotype, kris'-so-t'ipe. (Gr. ckntsos, gold ; iupos, 
impression), a process in photography invented by Sir 
John Hcrsehel, in which pictures are produced by 
means of nmmonio-citrate of iron and chloride of 
gold. {See Photography.) 

Cnun, UJinb (Ang.-Sax.) {Leuciscus cephalus), of the 
pamc genus with the roach, dace, bleak, &c. It is 
plentiful in many of the rivers of England and of tb© 
south-west of Scotland. The chub rises freely at 
a variety of 

baits, — slugs, v -Ai 

g r a sshopners ^ 

cockchafers, ij// 

and humble 

The best place 
to fly-iiali for 
chub is eloso 
under over- 
hanging trees, 

by the sides of " ^ _ . 

streams, or against piles or other places that offer 
ready shelter. The chub spawns in May, and comes 
into condition again about the end of June or begin- 
ning of July. It bites freest, and is in the best condi- 
tion for bottom-fishing, between the middle of October 
and November. The colours of the chub are blue-blank 
on the upper part, silvery white below; cheeks and 
gill-covers golden yellow. Weight seldom exceeding 
five pounds. Is not considered a great dainty. 

Church, tshurtsh (Ger. hirchc, Dan. kirke, Scotch 
kirk), ia generally supposed to be derived from the 
Greek knriakon, belonging to the Lord ; from kurws. 
Lord, In its widest signification, the term Church is 
applied to the whole collective body of those who 
profess to be followers of Jesus Christ, and hence 
denominated by ancient writers the Catbolfo or uni- 
versal Church. The assembly of the faithful upon; 
earth is sometimes called the church militant, aa dis- 
tinguished from the church triumphant, the faithful 
already in glory. In a more limited sense the term is 
applied to a body of Christians differing in its consti- 
tution, doctrines, and usages from the rest; as tne 
Homan Church, Greek Church, Informed Church. 
In another sense it is applied to the whole C h rist i an 
community of a couutry, or to the established re*Wto 
of a country; as the Gallic Church, Church of_Eng* 
land, Chnrch of Scotland. In a still more hmited 
sense it is applied to a particular * on 5IJB?3L ; 'w 
Christians, who associate together and 
the institutions of Christ with tbeir 
and ministers. It also signifies the building in which 
Christians assemble for the worship of God. . . 

Church, in At*h., the name given to * budding 
especially set apart for the worship of God. TH 
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models after which churches are principally built are 
those of the old Boraan basilica (m# Basilica), and 
the cruciform plan adopted in Byzantine architecture. 
{See Byzantine Architecture.) Churches are di- 
vided into five classes : — 1. Metropolitan churches, or 
theprincipal churches in the sees of archbishops ; 2. 
Cathedral churches (see Cathedral) ; 3. Collegiate 
churches, or churches that have a chapter of canons, 
hut »o bishop j 4. Conventual churches, or churches 
•attached to a monastery under the Buperintendenoe of 
an abbot$ and 6. Parish churches. The first four 
vfiasaes aye more ornate in character, and are eon- 
wderably larger than the fifth, and hare numerous 
dtmpels and aisles attached, which are not to be found 
Inineparish church. The cathedral church, so called 
lNimtne/it Contains the throne of a bishop, which has 
been described in a preceding article, muy be taken 
as the general type of these four classes. The parish 
Sdroreh, particularly those built prior to the date of the 
Befonnatiou, is generally built in the form of the Latin 
crass, with the nave much longer than the arms, form- 
H' SHte ibe transepts and choir, or chancel. Those of the 
J8$b .century are, for the most paid, built in imitation 
«f the old Greek temple, a style utterly unsuited to a 
Christian church ; but in the lf>th century, a tendency 
shown to imitate the purer Byzantine form of church 
asrtihitecture, and to build the churches more in ac- 
cordance with the form of the Greek cross, in which 
the nave, transepts, and chancel, are of equal length. 
-The principal part of our old parish churches belong to 
the Angflo-Norman, Early Perpendicular, and Deco- 
rated forms of English architecture. At the west end 
stands a massive tower with a belfry, buttressed and 
finished with battlements and pinnacles ; but some- 
times the belfry is in a tower built on arches at the in- 
tersection of the arms of the cross, which is often sur- 
mounted by a spire. The body of the church consists j 
of a nave, separated from the side aisles bv rows ofj 
pillars. The principal entrance is generally on the 1 
south side. The transepts are small, and in some! 
churches there are none, or only one small transept. on 
the south side, and one aisle to the nave. The chancel 
• is separated from the nave by a screen carved in wood. 
The communion-table stands at the east end of the j 
chancel, inclosed by rails. The vestry is usually found ; 
<m the north side of the chancel, and the reading-desk 
.and pulpit before the screen in the nave, sometimes on 
the north side and together, and at other times, one on 
cither side of the central passage running through the 
■church. The font stands at the west end, opposite the 
■COnth porch. There is a gallery at the west end of the 
majority of churches for the choir and organ, if there 
he owe. The nave and aisles are usually divided into a 
arumber of pews, resembling loose boxes; but these are 
gradnally being removed, and long low pews, or open 
benches, are substituted for them wherever the in- 
terior of a church has been beautified uud restored.! 
*Th<j windows consist, for the most part, of lozenge- j 
shaped panes m casement-lights, set in stono mullions. j 
Church, Greer. (-See Greek Church.) 1 

Church ov England. (Sec Anglo-Catholic 
Church.) 

Church op Bomb. {See Roman Catholicism;.) i 
CHXmCH OF ScOTLAR-D. (S<!e SCOTLAND,CHU aCH OF.) ! 
Churching of Women, UkurUh'-iiuf, i* a public j 
wad solemn acknowledgment enjoined by the Church ! 
to 1)0 made by a mother, after childbirth, of the 
Ides sing that has been vouchsafed to her. It doubt- ! 
lew* owes its origin to the Jewish rite of purification 
enjoined by Moses, and complied with by the Blessed 
’Virgin > but it is not regarded by the Church as a 
purification, but os ft thanksgiving to God for a mer- 
ciful deliverance. The office is of great antiquity, 
rad is found jn the ritual both of the Western and 
B^er o churches. 

(faEtiRCH-RATES. (See Taxes and Rates.) 

OUUttCH'WAifr)H‘NS,^A«r^A-«5«?/.r / -de?/#,forLnerlycaJled 
«hutt?b -raves, or eecieme guardimi , are the guardians 
ipy keepers of the church, and the legal representatives 
■ "#E-^he body of the pariah. They are chosen ami ual ly 
alf^ihe parson and hia parishioners. Recording to the 
rapibiB of the plaoe, ana their duties are to look after 
Seehurob, churchyard, church revenues, &c. to ob. 
$ jm m the behaviour of the pariahiMiers with regard to 
- ««ch faults as come under the jurisdiction of the ©cole- 
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siaatical court j to take care that none preach without 
a license, Ac. They constitute a kind of corporation, 
and are enabled to sue and to be sued at law. 

Churchyard, tshurtstd - yard , is the ground ad- 
joining to the church, in which the dead are buried. 
(See Burial.) 

Churchyard Beetle. (See Blatb.) 

Chutneb, Uhut'-nee (its Indian name), a condiment 
very largely consumed in India and Great Britain. 
There are many varieties of chutnee, but it generally 
consists of a compound of mangoes, capsicum or chil- 
lies, and lime-juice, flavoured with garlic and eschalots. 
Several native fruits, such as tamarinds, are often 
added to Kast-Indian chutnee. 

Chyle, Idle (Gr. ckalos, juice), is the milk -like fluid 
which is formed by the act ion of tlie bile and naucrcatie 
juice upon the chyme in the duodenum, and absorbed 


mice upon the chyme in the duodenum, and a os or bed 
oy the lacteal vessels. The use of the chyle is to sup- , 
ply the matter from which the blood is formed and the 
waste of the living organs repaired. ( See DiqKBTION.) 

Chyme, fame (Gr. chumoe, juice), is the ingested 
mass formed by the action of the stomach upon the 
food, and whicli passes from the stomach int the duo- 
denum. (SVe Digestion.) 

Ciborium, tti-bor'-i-ttw, was a name originally given, 
to the husks of an Egyptian bean, and came afterwards 
to be applied to the canopy with which the altar was 
covered. The term is also applied to the pyx or box 
in which tlio host is preserved. 

Cibotium, ai-bo'-te-um, in Bot., a gen. of ferns, 
nat. ord. Filiccs , including several species which pro- 
duce silky hairs useful to man. The styptic called 
penavHir, which is often used in Holland and Germany, 
consists of the fine hairs fropi the caudex of C. Haro- 
metc, the “ Scythian lamb " of old writers. These hairs 
are imported from Sumatra, uud are sometimes em- 
ployed for stuffing cushions. Similar hairs are brought 
from the Sandwich island!), and are known under tho 
name of pttlu. Three different species are said to yield 
pulu. 

Cicada, ee-JeaV-dd (Lat., grasshopper), a. gen. of 
insects of the ord. Hemiptera, common in tropical and 
warm temperate regions, and remarkable for the loud- 
ness of the sounds they emit . The organs that produce 
these shrill sounds consist of membranes and fibres 
connected with powerful muscles, and situated, on tho 
under-side of the abdomen. The largest insect of thia 
j genua does not exceed an inch in length ; yet it ia 
j asserted that they may be heard in the still night at a 
distance of at least half n mile, and that the sound they 
emit is like grinding a knife on u whetstone. 

Cicatrization, sitc'-a-lri-^ai'-skiin ( Lai. cicatrico, f 
heal up), is a term in Surg., applied to the healing or 
ski fining over of an ulcer or broken surface of the skin. 

! Oicer, si' ser (from Gr. kikvs, strength, in reference 
| to its qualities) , in Bot. . a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Legit mint* tie, eub-ord. JPapUioitacett. C\ 
arid inum, a native of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean, produces the edible seeds called chick-peas. 
These arc extensively used as food, either boiled or 
roasted, and are the most common parched pulse of 
the East. The herbage affords a nutritious food for 
cattle. 

Cicerone, UiUh-e-ro'-ne, a name first given in Italy 
to those persons that act as guides to strangers in 
showing them the sights of Borne and other cities. The 
term is said to bo derived from Cicero, and to have 
been given to them on account of their great; garrulity. 
The word has now come into general use, and is applied 
to any one who poiuta out the interesting objects of a 
town to strangers. 

CiciiomuM, si-kor'-e-nm (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to tho nat. ord. Compos if at. The 
species C. lidyhnx is the wild chicory or succory, a 
plant indigenous to this and many other countries of 
Europe, having numerous heads of bright-blue hand- 
some flowers. It is extensively cultivated for the flake 
of its roots, which are sliced, roasted, and ground, to 
form the chicory uf the shops, which is sola as a sub- 
stitote for, or more frequently as an addition to, ground 
coffee. Nearly 100,000,000 lba. are annually consumed 
in Europe. Much of the chicory used in Britain is of 
home growth ; but still more is imported in 'the raw 
state from Holland and other parts of the continent. 
Though so extensively used instead of coffee, chicory 
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does HOt possess in any degree the peonliw exoitin^ 
aoothing, and hunger-staying properties of that valu- 
able product. The fresh root his been employed in 
medioine toproduce similar effeots to those produced 
by the dandelion root. (See Taraxacum.) A blue 
dye may be prepared from the leaves. C. JSndvva is the 
garden euceory or endive, the leaves of which! when 
blanched, form a wholesome salad. 

CtciNDKLinat. (See Tiobr* Beetles.) 

Cicisheo, tshedshiz'-be-o (Ifcal., a gallant), is a term 
applied to a class of persons in Italy who constantly 
attend upon married Indies. In the higher ranks of 
society it was formerly the custom for every married 
lady to have her cicisbeo, Who escorted her in her 
walks, and accompanied her to private parties and 
public amusements. The practice has now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Cicuta, ni-ku‘-ta, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Z Tmbelliferte. C. virosa, the water - 
hemlock, or cowbanc, is a common indigenous plant 
of a highly poisonous nature. C. maculata, a native of 
America, has very jx.nnonous roots, which, from having 
been mistaken for those of harmless Umbel lifer a, huve 
not unfrequently led to fatal results. 

Crn, sia (Arab, end, lord), is the name of an epic 
poem of the Spaniards., celebrating the exploits of their 
great national hero iloderigo Diaz, commonly called 
the Cid. The poem is supposed to have been written 
in the 12th or 13 th century, but nothing is known of 
its author. * . - . 

CfiMtit, or Cyder, ei'-der (Fr. wire), the expressed 
and fermented juice of apples. The apples are thrown 
into a circular stone trough, ami bruised by a heavy 
round stone turned by horses, until the whole are 
reduced to a pulp called “must." The must is then 
spread, upon a haircloth, several of which are piled 
together and placed under a screw press ; the screw is 
turned slowly, and the juice exudes, flowing into a flat 
tub; from this it is poured into casks placed in a 
position where there is a free current of air. The 
liquor ferments, and the clear cider iB drawn off from 
time to time : this is again racked until it is perfectly 
clear. The fermentation of cider is a very difficult 
process, requiring great experience to determine when 
it is going on too slowly or too quietly. In England, 
cider is made principally in the Herefordshire district, 
where the above method of pressing is adopted, and 
in Devonshire, where a screw press of rude form is 
employed. Cider requires great care in keeping, 
being apt to turn sour, and lias lately fallen into dis- 
use on account of great quantities of “ dpetored " 
Hour cider having been retailed by dealers and pnbli-- 
cans. Cider is also made in Normandy, Belgium, and 
Germany. A powerful spirit is obtained from cider 
by distillation. — Kef'. Cultivation of Orchards and 
Makituf of Cider and Ferry, by Falkner. 

Cigar* Manufacture. ' (See Tobacco Manufac- 
ture.) 

Ciijcm, sil'-Uvm (Lat), is a name given in A nat. 
to the eyelid or eyelash ; and hence the term ciliary 
ie applied to the arteries, glands, Ac., belonging to 
the eyelids. 

Cinchona, ttin-ko'-nu (named after the Countess 
del Cinchon), in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. ord 
Cinehonaccdi. The plants of this genus are natives of 
, the intcrtropical valleys of the Andes, and are found 
principally on the eastern face of the Cordilleras, 
growing commonly at heights varying from about 4,000 
to nearly 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
cinchona region extends from Santa Cruz do la Sierra, 
in Bolivia, about 18° S. lat;., through Peru and Colum- 
bia, nearly to Caracas, in about 10° of N. lat. The 
plants are small shrubs or large forest-trees, with 
evergreen leaves aud commonly showy flowers. They 
appear to require great moisture, and a mean tempe- 
rature of about 02°. The cultivation of these plants has 
lately been commenced in India. The barks of several 
specks and varieties we extensively used in medicine, 
and are undoubtedly the most valuable drugs known. 
They are imported into this country under the names 
of Cinchona, Ferutidn and «7 emits* bark. Twenty-six 
different varieties have been described by Pereira ; 
and Weddell has enumerateano less than thirty-nine. 
The mow important are Lorn, or crown bark ; grey, 
silver, or Huanuco bark ; Caluaya, or yellow bark; 
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and red bark. These four are officinal in oar pbanwi- 
copceias, and are the prmcipeUouroes of the prewwr 
alkaloids yuina orquinine, ciuchonia, and 
which are all used in medicine, and possess ist »a 
eminent degree tonio, febrifugal, and 
properties. The barks themselves have \ 
pertios, and are, moreover, slightly astride 
name cinchona was given to the genus by 
compliment to the oountesa of Cinchon, whose hus- 
band was the viceroy of Peru. She had derived great 
benefit from the bark during her residence in Booth, 
America; and on her return to Europe, in 1630, aba 
brought with her several specimens. Thd natif* 
names, curiously enough, are very similar to the 
scientific one, being quinquina and quina*quina* The 
medicinal use of the bark was first made known in 
Europe by the Jesuits. (For a full account of the 
numerous varieties of cinchona bark found in com- 
merce, sec Hoyle’s Manual Materia Medica.) 

CiNcnoNACBJE, sm-ko-nav »e-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class CorollMorm, 
including about 2,550 species, which are grouped into 
318 genera. They are trees, shrubs, or herbs, with 
opposite, simple, entire leaves, and stipules between 
the leaf-stalks on each side (interpetiolar). The calyx 
is superior, the corolla regular ; the stamena am 
equal in number to the teeth of the calyx and seg- 
ments of the corolla, being alternate with the latter;; 
they are attached to the corolla (e pipe talons). 1W 
ovary is inferior, and 2- or more helled ; the fnt& 
inferior, with ono seed, or sometimes more than <n*x 
The CinchonnccfS are almost exclusively native* of* 
tropical and warm regions. They yield many volusMa 
medicinal agents, the most important being quints** 
(see Cinchona) and ipecacuanha (see Ce*ha£i4*)u 
They also furnish man with many substances useful ia 
the arts and domestic economy ; such as dye-stuffs* 
tanning agents, edible fruits and seeds, and ornamental 
woods. The coffee-plant belongs to this extensive 
order. (See Co* n i. a.) M ost of t be plants have beam- 
tiful and fragrant flowers, and many have been intro- 
duced into our stoves. 

Cincinnati, The, sin-sin-nM'-e, was a society or 
order of certain officers of the United States army, 
established in 1783, with Washington at their head. 
They took their name from Cimnnnatus, the Romm 
general who left the plough to defend the state. Aft 
the order wai made hereditary, it was regarded by 
many as contrary to the spirit of republicanism, and 
became so unpopular that, it at length ceased to exist. 

Cinerary Urns. (See Vases.) 

Cinnabar, nin'-nu*bar (Or. kinnaban ), the principal 
ore of mercury, from which the greater proportion of 
all the mercury of commerce is obtained. It ia a- 
hiaulphuret, and contains Bfl'2 parts of mercury and 
13-8 parts of sulphur. Native cinnabar is found matt- 
rive and crystallized in six-sided prisms, rhombs, and 
octohedra. It is of various colours, sometimes appear- 
ing steel-grey, and at others bright red. It is not 
found in Britain, but occnrB in France, Hungary, and 
Spain, in Siberia and Japan, and in large quantities its 
South America. It bus also been imported from China. 
Native mercury and native amalgam of silver are some- 
times found accompanying cinnabar. Under the name 
of vermilion , cinnabar is used as a pigment, when re- 
fined. Hepatic cinnabar is a variety containing a Utile 
carbon, and so called On aoeount of its liver-brown 
colour, from the Greek word hepar, the liver. 

Cinnamomum, (dn-nS-mo'-tnum (Lat.), in Bot., » 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lauratete, 
including many species remarkable for their aroma-tie 
properties. C. zcylanicum, the cinnamon-tree, a native 
of Ceylon, is extensively cultivated in that, island, also 
on the Malabar coast, in Java and Cayenne, for tho 
sake of the aromatic bark of the young branches, 
wliioh forms the true cinnamon of commerce. CinnSi^ 
mon is much employed as a spice, and medicinally ms 
cordial, stimulant, carminative, astringent, antjspas- 
modic agent, and as an adjunct to other medicines. It 
owes its properties to the presence of a volatile oil ana 
taunin. The volatile oil is imported from Ceylon, 
where it is obtained from the rejected bark by distilla- 
tion. It is known by the name of oil of cinnamon, and 
is used medioinally *asfp stimulant, and by 
confectioners for flavouring. I rom the leaves of to* 
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true another volatile oil, similar to oil of ©lores in 
odour and taste, is prepared. From the ripe fruits a 
concrete fatty substance called cinnamon suet is ob- 
tained by expression. 
The cinnamon-tree is 
the kionemon or kin- 
man of the Bible. C. can- 
*u«, a native of China! 
yields the cassia lark 
of commerce, which 
possesses analogous 
properties to those of 
cinnamon. From this 
bark the fragrant oil of 
cassia is obtained. The 
cassia buds of com- 
merce, which are now 
much used as a condi- 
ment, are said to bo 
MWlv . ir the bower-buds of this 

cinnamon. plant. The cassia-tree 

is the kiddah or cassia of the Bible. Several other 
species of ciunomomum yield aromatic barks. 

Cinnamon. (See Cinnamomum.) 

Cinnamon, Oil os. (-See Cinnamomum.) 

Cinnamon-stone, sin'-nn-mon, u species of garnet, 
also called essonite, of a light cinnamon-yellow colour 
and high lustre. If carefully cut and skilfully 
polished it commands a good price. It is a silicate 
of alumina and lime. (Set Garnet. ) 

Ciraisa, si'-fer (Arab, sift, empty or destitute of), 
is a term applied to the figure 0. It is sometimes also 
applied to arithmetical characters generally; und 
hence the verb “to cipher” signifies to perform an 
arithmetical operation. A cipher is also a fanciful 
arrangement of the initials of a name, sometimes 
adopted by artists! and others in order to distinguish 
their works. 

Circle » 8 eft-Jcl (Fr. cervle, Bat. circulns), in Geom., 
is, according to Locke’s definition, “ a line continued 
till it ends where it began, having all its parts equi- 
distant from a common centre,'* The bounding line 
is called the circumference or periphery. Any ati aigh t 
line drawn through the centre and terminating in the 
circumference is called a diameter. The circle is one 
of the elements of plane geometry, the right hue being 
the other; and those constructions only are regarded 
&b geometrical which can be made by the aid ot these 
two elements. The circle, however, derives its chief 
importance from its application in trigonometry to the 
measurement of angles. This application is dependent 
On the fact, that if circles of the same radii be described 
from the vertices of angles aB centres, the arcs of the 
>«iroles intercepted between the sides are always pro- 
portional to the angles. It is for this reason that the 
-circle is almost always employed to compare angles 
with each other. For this purpose the circumference 
Of the circle is divided into four equal parts, each of 
which is called a quadrant; each quadrant is divided 
into ninety equal parts, called degrees ; each degree is 
•divided into sixty equal parts, called minutes; each 
minute into sixty ’equal parts, called seconds. 

Circle, in Log., is applied to a kind of false reason- 
ing, ip which the principle is supposed which, it is 
intended to prove, and afterwards the principle is 
proved by the thing which it seemed to have proved. 
The same fault takes place in definitions, when an idea 
is defined by others which suppose the knowledge of 
the first. 

Circus, Magic, the circle or space within which 
magicians work their enchantments, and which are 
believed to protect them from the evil spirits which 
they raise. A piece of grouod is usually cnosen, nine 
fret square, at the full extent of which parallel lines 
aye drawn, one within the other, having suudry crosses 
and triangles described between them, close to which 
» formed the first or outer circle . A bout half a foot 
within the same a second circle is described, and within 

8 another square space corresponding to the first, 
a the centre is the seat or spot, where the master 
his associate place themselves.— Ref, Smcdley’s 
It Sciences. 

Circuits, dr'-kite (Fr. circuit, Lat, circuitus), are 
•right divisions of the iingdorf, for the purpose of 
taidinjythe assizes. They are the Home, the Midland, , 


thenar folk, the Oxford, the Northern, the Western, 
the South-Wolea and Chester, and the |ietth*W^to 
and Chester. (Sue Assize.) 

Circular Notes, rir'-fcu-Zar notes, are a kind of 
bank-notes, issued by certain of the London banking- 
houses for the convenience of travellers. They are 
each of the value of £10 or upwards, and alone with 
them the traveller receives a list of the agents in the 
different places where they may be cashed . The great 
advantage of these notes is, that the traveller may 
exchange one or more of thorn at different parts of his 
route, and receive their full value in the money of the 
country, without any charge for commission. 

Circular Sailing. (See Navigation.) 

Circulating Library. (See Library.) 

Circulating Medium, sir-ku-lai^Ung ih 

Pol. Econ., is the medium by which exchanges or pur- 
chases and sales are effected, whether that be gold i>t\ 
silver coin, paper, or any other article employed os the 
measure of the value of other things. ' It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a people living without a circulating 
medium of some kina; and accordingly we find, even 
among the most savage tribes. Borne articles to which 
they refer as a measure of wealth, whether these be 
slaves, skins, or cowry-shells. (See Currency.) 

Circulation of the Blood, eir-ku-lai'-ehun (Lat. 
circulns , a circle), in Physiol., is applied to the course of 
the blood through the body, from’ the heart to the 
capillaries, and from the capillaries back again to the 
heart. The several organs’ of circulation are the heart, 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. By the heart the blood 
is propelled through the arteries to all porta of the 
body. The capillaries are very minute vessels, con- 
necting the extremities of the arteries with those of 
the veins, and by the veins the blood is returned again 
to the heart. The heart is composed of two distinct 
cavities, separated from each other by a partition or 
septum, and termed the right and left sides of the 
heart ; the right being also termed the venous or pul- 
monic heart, the left the arterial or systemic heart. 
Each of these sides is subdivided into two cavities, 
the superior being termed the auricle, the inferior the 
ventricle. The blood which has been distributed by 
the arteries through the different parts of the body, 
passes from them, by means of the capillaries, into the 
veins. The veins from the lower part of the body 
empty themselves into the inferiorvenacava, and those 
from tlic upper part into the superior vena cava, and 
both pour their contents into the right auricle. This 
contracts, and forces the blood into the right ventricle, 
wliieh, in turn, forces it through the pulmonary artery 
to the lungs, where, by the action of the air, the venous 
blood is purified and changed into arterial. It is then 
conveyed by tr;e four pulmonary veins into the left 
auriele, whence i«. passes into the left ventricle, from 
wliieh it is propelled into the aorta, and by this means 
distributed to all parts of the body. The pulse which 
is felt in the arteries is caused by the action of the 
heart propelling the blood in waves through the body . 
The discovery of the circulation of the blood is due to 
Dr. Harvey, afterwards physician to Charles I, ; the 
opinion previous to his time being, that the blood cir- 
culated only in the veins, and that the arteries, from 
being always found empty after death, contaiued no- 
thing but air; and hence their name. 

Circumcision, sir-kumsiz^zhun (Lat., a cutting 
round), is the cutting off the prepuce or foreskin, — a 
rite common among eastern nations, both ancient and 
modern. Abraham was commanded by Cod to cir- 
cumcise himself and all the males of his household, and 
to transmit, the custom to his posterity. It took place 
on the eighth day after birth, and is still very , scrupu- 
lously observed by the Jews. There is indubitable 
evidence to show that the rite was practised by the 
Egyptians long before the time of Abraham; and 
Herodotus and others mention its having bben prac- 
tised among various ancient nations. In modern times 
it has been found practised through a great part of 
Africa and Asia, ana oven in Merioo f the West Indies, . 
and various parts of South America. Among the 
Mohammedans, as well as by the Jews, it is regarded 
us a religious rite. Circumcision was established among 
the Jews as a token of God’s covenant with ^.brahara 
and his seed ; and it was declared that “ the uncircum- 
cised man child whose skin of his foreskin is uncircum- 
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Circumcision, Feaat of 


msedjthat soul shall be cut off from hia people ; hft and was so called from 

hath broken my covenant.'* ' , , Citeaux (Oistemum). Through the exertione of 

Circumcision, Fxahv or, is a festival observed by nu:-~ — - — +**- — *-* ^ 

the Church in commemoration of the circumcision of 
Jesus Christ, held on the eighth day after Christmas, or 


the 1st of January. 

Circumflex str'-kum-jlex (Lat. eircum, round, and 
Jlecto, 1 bend), in Gram., is an fteoent marked thus *, 
and is placed over a syllable to denote that its sound 
is intermediate between acute and grave. It is 
seldom used in the present day except to show the 
omission of a letter, which makes the syllable Jong aud 
open ; as Bale for Basle. 

Circumlocution, tir-Jcvm-lo-bi'-vhtn (Lat. circum, 
and lequor, I speak), is a circuitous mode of expres- 
sion, Used either when the proper term for expressing 
an idea does not naturally and immediately occur, or 
when a person wishes to avoid expressing iu direct 
terms something disagreeable or inconvenient. 

Circuhi8tantia.Ii Evidence. (See Evidence.) 

Circus, ser'-hts (Lat..), a large inclosed space, of 
oblong form, adapted for horse and chariot racing, 
sports to which the ancient Romans were much ad- 
dicted. The circus was also used for athletic games 
and the contests of wild beasts. There were many 
buildings of the kind in Rome, of which the Circus 
Maximus and Circus Agonalis were probably the 
largest. According to different authorities, the former 
was capable of holding between 200,000 and 400,000 
Bpcctators. The Circus of Nero w.-is begun by Caligula ; 
part of its site is now occupied by the Basilica of 
St. Peter. All the circi which existed in ancient Rome 
are completely destroyed; but. near the tomb of 
Concilia Metellus, not far from the Appian Way, about 
two miles from Rome, there is a circus, commonly 
called the Circus of Caracalla, in a high state of pro- 
servation ; it iB small in size, but probably resembles 
closely the larger circi in general form. In length, the 
Circus of Caracalla is about 1,800 feet, and 300 feet 
wide. The long sides are not quite parallel; one end 
is semicircular, and the carcerc#, or covered stalls, 
furnished with gates, are there situated. In the car- 
efree the chariots and horses remained till the starter 
gave the signal, when the gates were opened. Along 
the aides, and round the opposite end from the car- 
ceres, were ascending ranges of stone seats lor the 
spectators. There is a bas-relief in the British Museum 
which gives a very tolerable notion of the appearance 
of an ancient circus. The modern circus does not; 
resemble that of the ancients ; it is small in size, and 
is generally a temporary erection, consisting of a ring 
surrounded by raised seats for the spectators. The. 
principal amusements are. feats of horsemanship and 
acrobatic displays. 

ClSSAMFEiiOS, eis-Ham' -pel-os (Qr. Icisnoe, ivy; ampclog, 
ft vine), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. 
ord. Menittpcrmace<e . The root of C. Fareira, a climbing 
plant indigenous in Brazil, is an article of our Materia 
Medina, and is common iy known as Fareira, brava. It 
possesses bitter, tonic, and diuretic properties, which 
are chiefly due to the presence of an uncry stallizable 
alkaloid named cissampdine or pelosine. 

Cistacbje, tns-iai'-se-e (Gr, kiete, a box or capsule), 
in Bot., the Rock -rose fam., a nat. ord of dicotyle- 
donous plants iri the sub-class Thalam i/tor <e, consist- 
ing of seven genera and 185 species, chiefly natives 
Or the south of Europe and north of Africa ; they 
are shrubs or herbs. The leaves arc entire ; tho 
sepals and petals have a ternary or quinary arrange- 
ment, and are twisted in sestivation, the former being 

E ersistent and the latter caducous; the stamens are 
ypogynous and distinct; the ovary has parietal pla- 
centas, and a single style with a simple stigma; the 
fruit is capsular ; the seeds have mealy albumen and 
embryos inverted, curved, or spiral. The CUtaceai have 
resinous and balsamic properties. From species of the 
typical genua Cietus, a fragrant resinous substance, 
called Ltidamm, is obtained in the Levant. This is 
Used medicinally as an expectorant and emmenagogue, 
and is much esteemed by the Turks as a perfume. A 
gum called Kuteera, which is sometimes substituted iu 
India for tragacanth, is the produce of a plant of this 
otder, named Cochlospermum Gimypium. 

Cistercians, eie-ter’-d-dns, a religious order origin* 
iUy established by St, Robert, abbot ofMolesme (1098), 
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Bernard of Clairvaux and others, this order had- 1$- : : 
creased in power so rapidly, that within a httlidredyearis. 
of its foundation it embraced 800 rich abbeys in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. It became so powerftC that 
it governed almost all Europe, both in temipoirm add: 
spiritual concerns. The Cistercians dedicated theta* 
selves tef a contemplative life, and their rule was severe. 
Cardinal Do Vitry says they neither wore *fcm* not 
shirts, nor ate flesh, except in sickness, and abstained 
from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. They lay/mly qu 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls * rose at .mid- 
night and sang praises to God till break of day ; spent 
the day in labour, reading, and prayer, and in iffiiheiy 
exercises observed a strict and continual silence. To- 
wards the end of the 12th century, however, riches 
and indolence began to operate unfavourably on their 
discipline, and led the way to great corruptions. Many 
of the convents had ceased to exist before the Reforma- 
tion, and many more speedily after that event. In the 
reign of Edward I. there were sixty-one Cistercian 
monasteries in England. The habit of the order is a 
white robe or cassock, with a black soapulary and 
a woollen girdle. Many eminent men have sprung 
from it. 

Cistern. (See Water Supply.) 1 

Cit ation, si-tai'-shun (Lat, cUatio), a summons to 
appear, applied particularly to process in the spiritual 
courts, where they proceed, according to the course of 
the civil and canon laws, by citation. 

Cithaba, sith’-d-ra, an ancient musical instrument, 
supposed to have resembled the lyre; its precise con- 
struction, however, is now unknown. The eithara had 
at, first only three strings; but the number was in- 
creased at different times to eight, nine, and, lastly, to 
twenty-four. 

Cities op Refuge, sit'-ees, were six cities (three on 
each side of Jordan) which God commanded Moses 
to set up for a refuge for the children of Israel, and 
for the stranger and for the sojourner among them, 
that every one that killeth any person unawares might, 
flee thither, and find refuge from the avenger of blood. 
Tho manalaver w as to remain there until the death of 
the high priest, after which he could return to'bis own 
land. They wore Hebron, Sbeebem, and Kedesh- 
Naphthali on the west side of Jordan, and Bezcr, 
Ramoth -Gilead, and Golan on the east. It is said that 
at every cross-road signs were set up, poiuting the way 
to the cities of refuge. 

Citizen, eW-i-zen (Fr. ciioyen, Lat. riew), is, by 
Aristotle, defined to be one who participates hi the 
judicial and legislative power in a state; and in this 
sense it could only be applied in those states in which 
the people had some share in the sovereign power. In 
ancient Greece and Rome, citizens enjoyed nume- 
rous important privileges and immunities, which they 
watched over with the most jealous care. Among the 
rights enjoyed by Roman citizens was that of holding 
public offices in the state ; of voting in tho public 
assemblies of the people; of appealing to the people 
against any sentence of the magistrates, or act of 
oppression on the part, of others ; of making a will, and 
succeeding to an inheritance ; nndof having the power 
of life and death over their children. No magistrate 
could order a Roman citizen to be pnt to death, nor 1 to 
bo punished by stripes. Citizenship was only obtained 
by birth, or conferred by a public act. No term of 
residence, or the circumstance of being born in the 
city, conferred that right. Neither could anjr one 
claim citizenship by birth unless he was born of such 
a marriage as the state considered legal, —all marriiiges 
between citizens and freed slaves, or their descendants, 
were illegal. To be a citizen, it was necessary to be an 
inhabitant of Rome, to be enrolled in one of the 
tribes, and to be capable of dignities. There was alab 
a lower class of citizenship, which conferred no right 
of voting or of holding public office. The practice of 
admitting aliens (pereprini) to the rights of citizenship 
became more ana more common as their territories 
extended ; and at length the emperor Caracalla. granted 
the freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of 
tho Roman world; but by this time their distinctive 
rights had been lost. iiPhe English law pves citizenship 
to every person born within the British dominions; as 
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irefl m to aU persons who are born anywhere of a 
British citizen , or of one whose father, or father's 
father, was a citizen of Great Britain,. Commonly the 
term citizen is employed to denote the inhabitant of a 
town. In Franca, a citizen ie one who has been born 
in^th* oottntry , or ia naturalized in it. 

CXTBIC Acid, sP-irik, a powerful tribasic acid, 
found principally in the lemon, lime, orange, and 
other members of the Aurantiacea fam. It also occurs 
in Other acid fruits, anch as the gooseberry, raspberry, 
strawberry, and tamarind. It is procured by neutral- 
ising lemon or lime juice with chalk, ami decomposing 
the insoluble citrate thus formed with sulphuric acid. 
Citric acid ia very soluble in water. It crystallizes in 
transparent colourless rhombic prisms, which have an 
Agreeable acid taste. Citric acid is a tribasic acid, aud 
forms three citrates of soda, for instance, containing 
one, two, and three equivalents of acid united to an 
equivalent of base. The alkaline citrates arc all soluble 
in water; so also are many of the metallic citrates. 
She most important of these is the citrate of lime, by 
the decomposition of which oitrie acid is formed. 
When subjected to destructive distillation, citric acid 
undergoes a remarkable change. It lirst melts, 
and parts with its water of crystallization. At 350° 
JTahr. decomposition commences, gases are given oil', 
and the residue consists of aconitic acid, an acid found 
in aconite. If the heat be continued, itacovic acul 
to formed. Citric acid may be looked upon as the 
hydrated teroxide of ootryi, a hypothetical radicle. 
Citric acid is very valuable as a mordant in calico- 
printing; it is also used in pharmacy, in the manufac- 
ture of lemonade and syrups, and occasionally in 
photography. Combinations of citric acid with iron 
and ammonia are much uBed in medicine. It is also 
used in the preparation of effervescing draughts. The 
antiscorbutic properties of lemon-juice arc due to the 
presence of citric acid. (For a detailed account of the 
combinations and derivatives of citric acid, the reader 
is referred to Gerhardt’s Traite de Chimie.) 

CiT.ttiirui.rs, or Citbincs, tU-ri'-nu-lus, si-tri'-vus, 
old names for a kind of stone between a crystal and a 
beryl, formerly called saxifragus, and believed to be 
litbotriptic. 

CiTBON, Oil of, sit'-ron, a fragrant oil procured by 
distilling the flowers of the Citrus medica , much used 
in perfumery. 

'CjtTBON blue , Oil or. (See Aitoboi-ogon.) 

ClTttUS, si'-ims (said to be from the town Citron, 
ttt Judea), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Auran/iUkceis. The different species and 
varieties of this genus yield the fruits known under 
the names of orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, pornpel- 
moose, forbidden fruit, kumquat, and citron. The spe- 
cies C. Awrantium, and its varieties, produce all the 
Various descriptions of sweet oranges, the most im 
portent of winch are the St. Michael’s, the blood-red 
the Maltese, and the common oranges. They are im- 
ported in immense numbers from the Azores, Lisbon, 
Malta, and Sicily. C. Bigaradia , or vulgaris, yields 
the bitter, or Seville orange. The orauge-tree is re- 
markable for its prolifieness : thus, a single plant will 
sometimes produce as many as 20,000 good oranges. 
The small unripe fruits of C. Aurantium , as well os 
those of C-Bigaradia, are used for flavouring Curnyou, 
being called orange-berries ; when polished in a lathe, 
they constitute the ordinary issue-peas of the shops. 
The leaves of both species, when distilled with water, 
yield » volatile oil, which is called oil qf orange-leaf , or 
essence de petit grain. Their flowcrB yield the fragrant 
oil known as oil ofNeroli , which is the most important 
ingredient in can de Cologne. The distilled water of 
the Bowers is named orange-jimoer water. By distilling 
th© rind of the ripe sweet orange with water, a fra- 
grant oil, named essential oil of sweet, orange , is ob- 
tinned. The rind itself is used in medicine as an aro- 
matic, stimulant, and tonic. The juice of the fruit forms 
a refreshing beverage, and in medicine a valuable re- 
frigerant. The hitter orange is chiefly used for making 
marmalade. Its rind yields a volatile oil called ewa* 
iitrf ail of bitter orange, and is used medicinally , arid 
1 ftrt making candied grange-peel. C. Limonum and its 
varieties produce the fruits called lemons, the chief 
varieties of which are the wfioglemon, the imperial 
te&oa, and the Gaeta lemon. They are chiefly im- 
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ported from Sicily and Spain, those from the latter 
country being most esteemed. Both the rind and 
juice are employed in medicine, the former as an 
aromatic and stomachic, and the latter for its re- 
frigerant and antiscorbutic effects. The juice con- 
tains a largo quantity of citric acid, and is extensively 
used for flavouring and to form the refreshing beverage 
called lemonade. The 
rind contains a large 
quantity of essential 
oil, which is obtained 
from it by expression 
or by distillation, and 
is known as the essen- 
tial oil, or essence qf 
lemon. Th is oil is prin- 
cipally used as a fla- 
vouring agent in con- 
fectionery and in me- 
dicine, and occasion- 
ally in perfumery. 

Candied lemon-peel is 
a common ingredient 
in puddings and cakes. 

C. Limetta is the source 
of the lime. This fruit 
ia generally imported 
into this country in a 
preserved state, and in Citron. 

that condition it forms a most agreeable dessert. Its- 
juice is also imported, and largely employed, with that 
of the lemon, in the preparation ol citric acid. C. 
medica yields the fruit called the citron, which is sup- 
posed to bo the Hebrew tappuach. This word is trans- 
lated in the English version of the Old Testament as 
“apple.” The rind of the citron is imported in a pre- 
served state, and is used in confectionery. The pulp is 
less acid and juicy than that of the lemon. Two essen- 
tial oils used in perfumery are obtained from C. medica. 
They are named respectively essence, or essential oil of 
citron, aud essence of cedraf , or cedra . The citron, 
lime, and lemon, arc distinguished from the orange by 
their adherent rinds, their more lengthened form, and 
by the occurrence of a more or less prominent pro- 
tuberance at; the apex. C. Bar gamin , which yields the- 
Bergamot orange, so largely used in perfumery, .is gene- 
rally regarded as a mere Variety of C. Lmetfa, {See 
Bebg amot.) Besides the above fruits obtained from the 
genus Citrus, we have the shaddock, from the species. 
C. decumanu ; the forbidden fruit, from C. Paradisi ; 
the potnpclmooec, from C. .Pawpeintos; and the kum- 
quat of China, from C.japonica. 

City, siP-e (Fr. cite, Lat. chit as), is applied to cer- 
tain large and important towns, both in England aud 
other countrios. It ia common lv said that a city is a 
borough or a town-corporate, which is or has been the- 
seat of a bishop; but this is not strict.lv correct, for 
there are many examples of towns in .England which 
were once the seats of bishops, which are never called 
cities. The term seems rather to have been anciently 
applied us complimentary to certain town* of prin- 
cipal note and importance. A city differs in no 
respect, except that of superior dignity, from an or- 
dinary borough.— lief. English CydopaAiu— Arts fend 
Sciences. * . 

Civet ( Viverra) , siv'-et, a native of North Africa. 
Its size is about two feet six inches in length, and ten 
or twelve inches in height; bead long; muzzle sharp, 
as in the weasel : a narrow bristly mane runs from the 
pole of the neck to the tail. Its colour is brownish 
grey, with black bunds and spots. It is a carnivorous 
animal, and preys on birds, email quadrupeds, and 
reutiles. The true civet’s most remarkable feature* 
consists of a sort of pouch between the anus and sexual ' 
organs, in which collects an odorous liquid of con- 
siderable value in the perfume-market. For the sake- 
of this it is very commonly kept in confinement. The 
perfume is removed from the pouch about twice a weak.. 
The quantity yielded is about a dram at each removal. 
Great care has to be observed during the pouch- 
emptying process ; lor the civet baa a decided objection 
to it, and will struggle it# hardest to avenge itself on 
the operator. 'Whether the ferocity of the true civet ia 
caused by their anxiety about the safe-keeping of their* 
secretions, cannot, of course, be explained; but it to 



mtafii that those who, on account of the valueless 
•contents of their pouch, are not operated on, ere com- i 



'paratively of ami 
domesfcioatod. 
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of amiable disposition, aud will even become 


Civet, a substance secreted by the Vivcrra civetta, 
•or civet-cat. In any quantity the odour is over- 
poweringly disgust ing ; but, diluted infinitesimally, its 
perfume is most agreeable. It ia extensively used by 
Parisian perfumers, but the English manufacturers 
prefer the use of musk. 

Civic Ceown. (See C nows.) 

Civil, tiv'-il (Let. civ Hi*, from dots, a citizen), that 
which relates to the community, or to the policy and 
-government of the citizens and subjects of a state. 

Civil -Death, is where a mau, by an act of parlia- 
ment or judgment of law, is attainted of treason or 
felony, by which he loses his civil rights and capacities, 
and becomes, as it were, dead in law. Formerly it 
took place, also, where a man abjured the realm, or 
went into a monastery and became a monk, in which, 
case* he became dead in law, and liis estate fell to the 
next heir. 

Civil Law. — By this term, absolutely taken, is gene- 
rally understood the civil or municipal law of the Ro- 
man empire, as comprised in the Institutes, the Code, 
.and the Digest of t he emperor Justinian, and the Novel 
constitutions of lumself and some of his successors. 
Like the canon law, it baa no force where it is repugnant 
to our common law, and the courts of the latter will 

S rohibit any excess of jurisdiction, if attempted by any 
•ibunal dealing with the civil law. (See Canon Law.) 
CrviL List, was formerly applied to the list 
of all the expenses of the civil government of the 
country. Down to the time of Iho Restoration, the 
whole expenses of the government, civil and military, 
were included in one list ; but a distinction was then 
made between the military and the civil expenses of 
the government. During the reign of William III. 
the amount of the civil list averaged about £680,000 
annually. Under this bead were included the expenses 
of the royal household, of the privy purse, maintenance 
of the royal palaces, salaries of the' lord chancellor, 
judges, officers of state and ambassadors at foreign 
courts, incomes to the members of the royal family, 
secret money, pensions, &o. In succeeding reigns 
the amount of the civil list was much increased, until, 
l>y 1 Will. IV. o. 25, it was confined to expenses pro- 
per for the maintenance of the royal household, and 
the sum of £510,000 granted to his majesty exclusively 
for the privy purse, the salaries and expenses of the 
household, secret-service money, and pensions. The 
-civil list is fixed in the first session of parliament after 
the accession of the sovereign, ami is understood to be 
granted for the whole period of his reign. HerMa- 
jeaty -8 civil list wat settled, as in preceding reigns, on 
tier accession to the throne, by I k 2 Viet. c. 2. In 
terms of that act Bhe surrendered the hereditary reve- 
nues ofthe crown, foi life, in consideration of an annual 
;8um of £385,000, for the support- of her majesty’s 
household and the honour and dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum is intrusted to the lords of 
the treasury, and it is apportioned among tb© several 
branches as follows : — Frivy purse, £60,00% retired 
allowances, salaries, and wages, £131,300 j expenses of 
household, £1,73,500 ; royal bounty, alms, and special 
nervines, £13,200 : leaving an unappropriated surplus 
of £8, 040; but at the end of each year the lords of the 
5.11 


Civil Service 


treasury are authorized to direct that the savin** £fc 
any one of these classes may be applied fe aid of the 
charges under any of the others. In addition 
above sum, £1,200 is granted to her Majesty for daub 
and every succeeding year of her reign, cumulatively, 
for the payment of penaionB to “ persons whohxvejwst 
claims on the royal benefloenoe, or who, by their 
personal services to the crown, by the performance -of 
duties to the publio, or by their useful discoveries ill 
science and attainments in literature aud the arts, have 
merited the gracious consideration of their sovereign 
and the gratitude of their country.” It is further 
provided, that if in any one year the civil-list 4 charges 
should exceed the total sum of £400,000, then an ac- 
count of the particulars of the excess shall be laid 
before parliament within thirty days. 

Civil Seevice, is applied to that department of the 

f overnment service which is neither naval nor military. 

u it are included the post-oflice, customs, inland re- 
venue, treasury, home, foretgu, and colonial offioea. 
War-office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, courts of law, 
diplomatic corps, &c. The following are the amounts 
voted for the several branches of tne civil service for 
the year 1809-70. 

I. Public Works and Buildings ..£1,223,806 

II. Salaries and Expenses of Public De- 
partments 1,783,681 

III. Law and Justice 3,712,426 

IV. Education, Science, aud Art 1,628,170 

V. Colonial and Consular Services 643,600 

VI. Superannuations aud Charities 457,401 

VII. Special and temporary objects ......... 

Civil contingencies 131,174. 

Total £9,530,168 

The number of persons employed in the civil service in 
uny capacity (excluding law courts and law offices) 
was, by the last return, as follows : — 

I. Heads of departments (political, 34; non* * 

political, 156) 190 

II. Sub-heads of departments and heads of 

branches 1,489 

Clerks (established, 13,768 ; temporary, 

389) ........ 14*167 - 

I II. Professional officers (superior, 1,922 { in- 
ferior, 1,921) 3,843 

IV. Inferior officers (iu-door, 2, *259; out-door, 

30,500) 38*826 

X. Artisans and labourers 29,613 

VI. Persons not wholly employed, women, &c. 14,941 

Total,.,....." !(©, 058 

In the fixed civil service there are two kinds of offices : 
there are, first, what are called th o hr special 
appointments, i. e., certain situations to which men 
are appointed at once, irrespective of any previous 
connection with the service. These are usually the 
highest offices, which rank, in point of dignity and 
emolument, next to the ministerial offices, but differ 
from them in being held permanently. Distinct from 
stuff appointments are what may be called graduated 
appointments, or those which are arranged in an 
ascending scale, so that one must enter at a particular 
stage, and pass through the lower in order to reach 
the higher. As a general rule, clerkships in all de- 
partments of the service are graduated appointments* 
one entering as a clerk of the lowest grade, with a 
salary of £80 or £90 a year, and gradually working fcis 
way upwards. There are, however, many other kinds 
of offices that are thus graduated, as in the post-office 
and custom-house. Of the salaries enjoyed by the dif- 
ferent classes of officials the following is an approxima- 
tion. Of those styled heads of departments^ the sala- 
ries may bo said to range from £1,000 to £5,000* but 
the majority are under £2,500. The salaries of ceore- 
taries and chief clerks range generally from £1,000 to 
£2,000. Sub-heads of departments, and head* of 
branches, have usually from £500 to £1,500 a year* 
varying with the nature of their occupations, m : 
great body of clerks fct the public service may be dis- 
tributed into four classes, those in the lowest having* 












Cian, kldn ((M. e&mi, 

with tbewhole ©fthe antecedents, tend withal the a common ancestor), kafeodycffmeh 
law* of theft 1 movements, we coatd with^unerrroff^eer- by ocmimofi ancestry, tap tome other tS* 
taitOy pM&a* the whole of the^ immediate results. particularly applied to those 

The measureof civilization; mhU view, is the triumph the Scotch Highland* which ere united tocebh w hy 
of the nrind over external agents*,’* and that m Europe one common name, and are supposed to beoeaeehdea 
the tendency has been in man to triumph over nature; from acommon ancestor, of whom the chief da-'mwmthW* ' 
out of Europe, in nature to triumph oyer man. The representative. This system of clanship was essentiaiy ^ 
only possible way of arriving at a scientific knowledge patriarchal, and similar to that which still exists among v 
upon these subjects lies, he thinks, in studying the the nomadic tribes of the East. It was : thus .eutui^t^ 
“mental phenomena, not simply as they appear in the different from the feudal system formerly, nrevaihog:/ 
mind of the individual observer, but as they appear in in Europe ; and hence it sometimes happened that the % 
the actions of mankind at large.” While admitting cbiefship ond the ostates occupied by a dan wesre 
that human actions are governed by fixed laws ; yet it vested in different persons. The Highland clauS’for* 
is doubtful how far the limited faculties of man will merly enjoyed a bad fame among the lowland Beets v 
admit of, his ever being able to arrive at any salisfac- for their predatory habits. “Being divided,” says':--, 
tory knowledge of them. Whether a science of human Camden, “into families, which they call elans, what 
action be possible is a question which Mr, Buckle has with plundering and murdering, they commit #UCh 
failed to solve. The circumstances “ which influence barbarous outrages, that their savage cruelty hath 
the condition and progress of society are innumerable, made the law necessary which euaots that if one nftany 
and perpetually changing; and though they all change dun hath committed a trespass, the rest shall repair 
in obedience to causes, and therefore to laws, the the damage, or whoever of them is taken shaBsnlTer v 
multitude of causes is so great as to defy our limited death." 

powers of calculation." — (Mill's Logic.) The four Clandestine, klan-det'-tin (Lat. aland is 
leading propositions which Mr. Buckle regards as applied to anything done secretly, without the know-* 
the bases of the history of civilization, and holds ledge of the parties interested, or without the proper 
to be the most essential for the right understand- solemnities. Hence a marriage Ib said to be clanoesk 
ing of history, are— “ i. That the progress of man- tine when performed without the publication of banns 
kind depends on the success with which the laws and the knowledge of parents or guardians. (See 
of phenomena are investigated, and on the extent Marriage.) „ 

to Wljiich a knowledge of these laws is diffused ; 2. that Claqub, Hah (Fr. claquer, to clap the hands), it 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of seep- the name given to the means by which public perform* . 
tidism must arise, which, at first aiding the invest!- ances are secured a favourable reception. In -Paris, le- 
gation, is afterwards aided by it; 3. that the dis- one M. Santon established, in 1820, an office for the 
ooveries thus mode increase the influence of intcl- assurance of dramatic success, and was thus the origin- 
iectu&l truths, and diminish relatively, not absolut ely, ator of the Bo-called Parisian claque. Sometimes When 
the influence of moral truths, — moral truths being the success of a piece is very doubtful, as many as from, • 
more stationary than intellectual truths, and receiving 300 to 500 claqueur « are sent to applaud it. They are 
fewer additions ; 4. that the great enemy of this move- even frequently instructed in the details of the piece, 
ment, and therefore the great enemy or civilization, is and shown beforehand what parts they are to applaud, 
this protective spirit ; by which T mean the notion that They have also particular parts assigned to them : the 
society cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are laugherB {rieurts) must laugh at every joke, the weep- 
watched over ami protected at every turn by the State ers (pteureun) weep at all the moving passages, the 
and the Church ; the State teaching men what they are chatquillers seek to keep their neighbours In good 
to do, and the Church teaching them what they are humour, while the bisseurs encore particular parts of 
to believe." the performance. 

Claponia, k&Wo'-nc-d, in Bot., a gen. of Lichens. Clars College, Cambridge, Hair, was founded by 
C. rangiferina is the reindeer moss, so termed from Lady Elizabeth, siBter and co-heir of Gilbert, earl of 
constituting the principal food of the rei ndeer. C. pyxi - Clare, in 1320. At present it consists of a master, eight 
data is commonly termed cup-moss; it has beeu em- senior and nine junior fellows, besides scholars, stu- 
ployed as a remedy in hooping-cough. dents, and foundation-Bcrvants. The seventeen fellow- 

CJlaim in Chanci rv, klaim , is a proceeding, in Bhips are perfectly open to all persons who are bachelors 
certain cases, by which equitable relief may bo ob- of arts, or of a higher degree l without any limitation 
tainecl without special leave of the court, or filing a bill as to age or length of standing in the university. There 
of complaint. It is lodged iu the record and writ, are eight scholarships of £00, eight of £40, and eigftfcv 
clerks’ office, on which the court takes cognizance of of £20 per annum at this college. The number of 
the matter. The case3 iu which proceedings by claim undergraduates in 1870 was 70; of members on the 
may be instituted are,— 1. Where the plaintiff is, or boards, 285. 

claims to be, a creditor seeking payment out of a Clare, Nuns op the Order 0* 8*., were instituted 
deceased person's personal estate. 2. A legatee under by St. Clare at Assisi, in Italy, about 1212, and subse- 
a will seeking payment out of the personal assets. 8. A qaently confirmed by Popes Innocent III, and Ho* 
residuary legatee seeking an account of tho residue, norius ITT. They observed the rule of St. Francis, and 
and paymeut or appropriation of his share. 4. A per- wore habits of the same colour with those of the Fr&n- 
son entitled to the personal estate of au intestate eiscan friars. Hence they were called Minores***, and 
seeking an account of such estate, and payment of his their house without Aldgate, London, where they first 
shore thereof. 6, An executor or administrator of a settled when brought over into England, about 1293, 
deceased person seeking to have the personal estate t he Minories. They had only three houses in England 
administered under the directions of the court. 6. A besides this one. 

legal or equitable mortgagee, or person having alien Clarendon, the Constitutions of, Hofr'-es-tfoa, 
as Security for. a debt, seeking foreclosure or sale, or in English Hist., were certain ordinance^ made at a 
Otl'verWwe to enforce his security. 7. A person entitled general council of the nobility and prelates, assembled 
to redeem in the last-mentioned oases. 8. A person by Henry II. at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, A.D. 1184. 
entitled to a specific performance of an agreement for These enactments, sixteen in number, wore designed 
sale or purchase of any property. 9. A person entitled to check the power of the pope and his clergy, and to 
to an aecount of partnership transactions dissolved or limit the total exemption which they claimed from 
expired, 10. A person entitled to an equitable estate secular jurisdiction. 

nr interest, and seeking to use the name of his trustee Clabbt, Jcl&r'-et (Fr. clairet, from clair, clear), a 
in prosecuting an action for his sole benefit. 11. A name used in England to denote the red wine of Medoo, 
person entitled to have a new trustee appointed in a and a term generally applied to the light red wines of 
case Where there is no power in the instrument creating France. GUiint* in France, signifies those wines which 
the trusts to appoint new trustees, or where the power are red or rose-coloured; but the word, as used by us, 
cannot bo exercised, and seeking to appoint a new and employed to describe every description oi light* 
trustee. • red wine, is unknown in France. » W * 

ChAIBTO'rANC*. (See SomnaMBDMBM.) Clari chord, or Chaviohqbd, Mur -e-fcord (Lat. 

ClAltf. (See JouniBT.V cZ«r«*,©learj chorda, afptring), a keyed nwtrumettt*; 
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resembling in fora aftpinet, n 
- strings are Supported % flveb 


w almost ftxtinct. The 
, ....... tdges, and covered with 

of cloth, wbdehsoften and, at the same time, bo 
» the i tone* i» to prevent m being beard at any 
considerable distance. On this account, it was for- 
merly much used br nuns, aa they could practise it 
without disturbing tWsUenpe of the dormitory. 

Clarion, (Fr. clairon, from Lai. elarttt. 

dear), a kind of twimpet whose tube is narrower, and 
tone more acute, than the oommon trumpet. It is said 
that the clarion now in use among the Moors served 
•JMaftntly for a treble to Beveral trumpets, which 
founded tenor and bass. 

C&abioxlt, hl&r^^mf (Fr. clarinetta ), a musi- 
eolwiod instrument, invented about the olose of the 
<»iB^ury by a German named Benner, and first 
; introduced into Great Britain about 1779. It consists 
'WE four parts ; viz. the mouth-piece (on which a flat 
: 'Seed- is fastened), the upper joint, the middle piece, 
aadthe bell, or bottom piece ; and has thirteen holes, 
five of which are stopped by keys. To these keys the 
f Instrument is indebted for its chief use, as, before their 
invention, it could not be employed in concert, us at 
present. Although chiefly used iu concerted music, 
a& which its charming effects are too well known to 
need encomium, its fulness and sweetness of tone as a 
Bolo instrument is extremely pleasing. This instru- 
ment bears a nearer resemblance to the female voice 
than any other extant. Some great improvements 
were made iu wind instruments about eleven years 
Binoe by M. Boehm, who brought the acoustical pro- 
portion of the tubes and finger-holes into correct num- 
bers and measurement, by which means flutes, oboes, 
clarionets, &o., may be theoretically constructed. He 
also invented a mechanism for the keys, which gives 
much greater facility and precision to the execution. 

Class, kite (Lat. ciassi*), in Bot., a group of orders 
possessing some important structural characters in 
common. In the system adopted throughout this 
work, we have the classes Monocot yledones, Dicott/le- 
donte, znA Acotyledones, which present certain distinc- 
tive characters in their embryos, from which they de- 
rive their names ; and they present, moreover, other 
important anatomical differences. 

Classic, klte’-tik, is a term derived from* the 
Latin word clan ski, the name given to the first, or 
highest class of Homan citizens. Hence it came to ]>e 
applied figuratively to writers of the highest rank, and 
this is the sense in which it is commonly UBed in the 
present day. The highest and purest class of writers 
in any language are termed the classics ; but, in a more 
limited sense, the name is given to the best writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome. In another sense, and as 
opposed to modern, it is applied to the productions of 
anrieht Greece and Rome. 

Classification, kites f-e-kai' -shun (Lat. clams, a 
class), in ft general sense denotes the arrangement of 
a variety of objects into groups or classes, according to 
their resemblances or differences. It is from the 
power of abstraction in the human mind,— the power 
of considering certain qualities or att ributes of an ob- 
ject, apart from the rest, that classification is posable, 
jib assortment or arrangement can be formed among 
things not perfectly alike but by losing Bight of their 
individual or lesser peculiarities, and limiting the at- 
tontion to those which they have in common. The 
properties that may be adopted us the basis of classifi- 
cation are very various, as may be seen iu the nume- 
Yous botanical, geological, and other systems. When 
€he properties ou which the classification is based are 
. arbitrarily selected, the system is said to bo artificial; 
When they lie in the essential nature of the objects 
themselves, it is natural • “The ends of scientific (or 
natural) classification are best answered when the ob- 
Jcrots are formed into groups, respecting which a greater 
number of general propositions can be made, and those 
v 4 p^<^>Qftiiion 8 more important than could be made re- 
Bpecting any other groups into which the same things 
eould be distributed. The properties, therefore, ac- 
oording to which objects are classified, should, if pos- 
erible, be those which arc causes of many other proper- 
.Bsnjr rote, which are sure marks of them. 
Onuses ore preferable, both as being the surest and 
most direct of marks, and as being themselves the 
properties on which it is of ujpst use that our attention 




should be strongly fixed; But the property wbfe^ fs 
the cause of the chief 

fortunately, seldom fitted to serve also os the diagnostic 
of the doss. Instead of the cause, we must generally 
select some of its more prominent effects, which may 
serve os marks of the other effects and of the cause. 

“ The end of classification as an instrument for the in- 
vestigation of nature, is to make us think of ihi»*> 
objects together which have the greatest number ot 
important common properties, ana which, therefore, 
we have oftenest occasion, in the course of our in- 
ductions, for taking into joint consideration. Our 
ideas of objects are thus brought into the order most 
conducive to the successful proaeoution of inductive* 
inquiries generally. ’*“<1. B. MiU’aLeffic. 

Clavicle, or Collab-Bon it, kluv'-e-lcl {Lat. «£oei- 
cula, from clatris, a key), in Aunt., is the bone which 
extends horizontally from the sternum to the scapula, 
and serves to keep the shoulders apart, that the anu 
may enjoy a freer and w ider range of motion. It takes 
its name from its resemblance to the ancient Romankey, 
and it is curved somewhat in the form of an italic/; 
Its sternal end is thick, strong., and expanded, Wbwe 
the acromial end is broad and flattened, and presents 
an oblong surface, in order to articulate with the 
acromion process of the scapula. 

Clay, klai (Sax. cZd??).— Clay is formed from the 
disintegration of felspaihic rocks by the combined 
action of the air and water. It necessarily varies iu 
its composition, but its fundamental constituent, ac- 
cording to the researches of Brogniart, Malaguti, and 
others, may be represented by the formula AZ,0„, 2 Si 
Oj, +2aq. This is aa nearly as possible the composition 
of the fine fire-clay of the Staffordshire coal-measures. 
Ordinary clay contains, in addition, small portions of 
undecoruposod rock, potash, oxide of iron, lime, and 
magnesia, the character of the clay being much modi- 
fied by the preponderance of one or other of these 
ingredients. One of the great characteristics of day 
in its hydrated condition is its plasticity, and its capo- 
bilitv of being made hard by heat,,— properties wiueh 
render the different kinds of this substance avail- 
able f ir various fictile purposes. The purest kind 
of day is kaolin, or china-clay, which is formed by the 
disintegration of felspaihic rocks, This species was 
originally found in China; but a staff lur description is 
obtained from deposits hear 8t. Austle, iu Cornwall, 
and at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, in France. Kaolin is 
nearly pure silicate of alumina. {See Porcelain 
Manufacture.) — Pipe clay is a white clay nearly 
free from iron, and hmnd in large quantities in the 
island of Pur beck.- -Common potter's clay contains a 
considerable amount, of iron. The blue clay of Devon- 
shire and Dorsetshire is much valued, being very 
plastic, and yielding a very white paste when burnt.. 
The coarser varieties, which contain a large proportion 
of sand, are used for making brown stone -ware.-— Brick 
clay contains varying proportions of iron ; hence dif- 
ferent counties build houses of different colours. The 
clay of the midland counties contains large quantities 
of iron, and the bricks made from it arc of a bright red 
hue, while London bricks are yellow or brown, from 
deficiency of colouring material. When the proportion 
of iron is very much increased, we get the different 
coloured ochres. — Marl is clay containing a notable 
proportion of carbonate of lime. The colours known fta 
umber and sienna are clays coloured by the peroxides 
of iron and manganese. — Fuller' dearth is a clay of a 
peculiar kind, which, when dried, possesses the pro- 
perty of absorbing grease from w oollen fabrics, and i« 
employed for that purpose. It contains a small per- 
centage of magnesia. 

Clay Ironstone. {See lit oh Ores.) 

Cliuring-NVT. (See SthtchsaS.) 

Cleavage, kleev'-af (Sax. cleq/an t to split), ih> 
Crystal., a term applied to the property possessed by 
crystals of separating into natural layers. i&e* ClMtfe- 
TAT.LOaiUJ’HY.) 

Cleavers. (See Galium.) 

Clef, kief (Fr. clef, Lat. clavis, a key), in Mas., » 
certain character placed at the commencement of the 
several staves of a composition to determine the local 
names of the notes, «nd the sounds which they repre- 
seut. There ore three kinds of .clefs now in use j vie., 
the F, or bass ctei'j the C, or tenor eief j and the G, 



which thesrere placed, nmdeli «* witl* * '&$&* <>£ 
expressing ah the notes w*thm the owwl non^ws of 
eMGutionyetther rooia'oriOTiJtitneiit^^wifchout B con- 
fused nddition ofleger-lincs eitherxbove or below the 

ft foflp y : . y 

OMsMATlh**, M&m’frtP-de** (Sr. kZemu, a tendril) 
urBot., a tribe of plants in the nat. ord. Banmcnlacetn. 
diatinguiehed by tne union of the following structural 
points Calyx valvafce or induplicate ; fruit consisting 
of a number of achamia; seed pendulous* The ty pica 
genus of the tribe is Clematis, which includes several 
beautiful climbers commonly cultivated in our gardens ; 
ako one indigenous species, C.vitalba , usually called 
traveller's joy. 

Clxjcbxtina, or CLXMExrnrx Homilies, Jrfem-en- 
M l *na, in Ecd. Hist., are nineteen homilies of a 
JadaiVing tendency, falsely attributed to St. Clement. 
T?he generally received opinion is, that they were 
composed by an Kbiouite, towards the end of the 2nd 
century. 

CLxatBVTftrxe, or Tax Clxmewttjvx Cowstitutions, 
klvm~en-t<H>m\ is the name given to a collection of de- 
cretals of Pope Clement V., published by his successor, 
John XXX I., in 1317, and forming part of the canon 
law. 

Clxxxotoxy, kleer'-stor-e, in Arch., this name is 
applied to the windows that are pierced in the upper 
part or the side -walls of the nave of a cathedral or 
church, that rise above the arches which separate the 
nave from the side-aisles. 

Olbhgy, kler'-je (Lat. clericus, Gr. Heriko*), is a 
term applied collectively to the whole body of eccle- 
siastics, in contradistinction to the laity. The distinc- 
tion of Christians into clergy and laity is as old aB the 
time of the apostles, and was derived from the Jewish 
economy. As soon as the Christian church began to 
spread, and sufficient numbers were converted to form 
themselves into a regular society, then oertuin eccle- 
siastical officers were appointed among them as teachers 
and rulers. The clergy originally consisted only of 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; hut in the 3rd century 
many inferior orders w ere appointed os subservient to 
the office of deacon; such as subdeacons, acolytes, 
readers, Ac. At- first, probably, the clergy were not 
entirely relieved from the ordinary duties of fife* so 
that they might devote t hemselves exclusively to their 
sacred office; yet it must have necessarily been nearly 
so, and it is certain that they were nominated to their 
offices by certain peculiar forms. The privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the clergy of the early church 
were considerable. Xu some eases they were exempt 
from the cognizance of secular courts, from certain 
taxes and certain kinds of obligation to which others 
were liable, and were excused from the burden of civil 
offices. Whenever they travelled, upon necessary 
occasions, they were to he entertained by their brethren 
df the clergy in all plaeos, out of the public revenues 
of the church. If auv controversies happened among 
them, they freely consented to have them determined 
fey their bishops and councils, without having recourse 
to the secular magistrates. In all accusations against 
the clergy, especially against bishops, the character of 
the witnesses was inquired into before the testimony 
was admitted; nor- would they receive the evidence 
of a heretic against a clergyman. The crimes involving 
punishment were simony, heresy, apostasy, murder, 
immorality, neglect of duty, Ac. ; and the punishments 
were various. Corporeal castigation and imprisonment 
were sometimes resorted to ; degradation, suspension, 
deprivation, ami excommunication were the other 
modes usually had recourse to, according to the 
heinousness Of the offence. The laws regarding the 
duties of the various classes of clergy were definite and 
stringent. No clergyman was allowed to relinquish bis 
station without permission ; and he could not remove 
from one diocese to another without the consent and 
letters dismissory from his own bishop. In some 
<«aes they oould resign, and a retiring allowance was 
sometimes gran ted to such. Residence in their re. 
speetdv# cures was obligatory, and no one could hold 
office in two dioceses. Severe laws were enacted 
aguiust wandering clergy (vacantivi), orauch as, having 
deserted their own church, would fix iu no other, but 
went roying from place to place. There were also laws 
515. 
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them too much 

per duties. They were likewise forbidden to fVequhot 
fairs or markets, to eat and 

attend public theatres. No special clerical dretipAW^r; 
pears to have been is use before the 6th century. The 
clergy of the Church of Some arq distinguished itttu 
regular and secular. The regular clergy consist of , 
those monks or religious persons who have token ups*? j 
them holy orders, and perform the offices of the priest* *; 
hood in their respective monasteries, The seCulssf 
clergy are those who are not of any religious order, 
and have the care and direction of parishes. TheYra- 
testant clergy are all secular. In England, the terns 
clergy, in its ordinary acceptation, eomprebends arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans and chapters, arohdeaw«W| 
rural deans, parsons (either rectors or vicars), awl . 
curates; to which may bo added parish Virlw 

formerly were, and yet sometimes are, in holy orders* 
Most of the privileges and immunities which tub clergy 
enjoyed in England were taken from them at the time 
of the Reformation. Among those which they stffii 
possess are exemption from serving on a jury, or ■$!&• 
pearing at a court-leet or view of frankpledge. They 
oannot be compelled to serve the office of baiiifF,ree»e* 
constable, or the like; neither can they be pressed to 
serve during the wars. They are privileged from 
arrest in civil cases in going to, during, or returning 
from the celebration of divine service. . Clergymen arc 
disqualified from sitting in the House of Commons, 
nor can they engage in any kind of trade. Neither 
can » clergyman farm, lands to the extent of more than 
eighly acres without a written permission from the 
bishop of the diocese, such permission specifying the 
number of years for which it is granted, and in no case 
exceeding seven. Clergymen are, by the ecclesiastical 
law, liable to be punished and corrected for loose,; Im- 
moral, and profane conduct, for irreligious language, 
for irregularity in ffisuharge of duty, or for preaching 
and maintaining doctrines contrary to the articles or 
the creed which they profess. For sneh they may toe 
called to account by their ecclesiastical superior, by 
whom they may, if the chargee are proved against 
them, be punished by admonition, suspension, degra- 
dation, or deprivation, as the case may require. 

Clv.roy, Bkwkvtt of. {See BxNxvrr ox Clexuy.) 

Cli:kk, Merle (Lat. eleriens), was a term originally 
applied only to clergymen, being, in fact, a contraction, 
of the Latin word deficits . As learning was at one 
time almost entirely confined to the clergy, the word 
naturally came to be synonymous with a learned man, 
or one who could write. Hence we have the double 
meaning of the term, — a clergyman, and a scribe, or 
one whose principal business is writing. In the former 
sense it io now seldom used except in formal doom, 
merits ; but from it has come a secondary meaning; hi 
which it. is applied to certain laymen appointed to con- 
duct or lead the responses of the congregation. Theta 
were originally real clerks, t. e. clergymen, generally 
in minor orders, who assisted the officiating priest. 
Parish clerks, after being duly chosen and appointed* 
nxe usually licensed by the ordinary. By » recent 
enactment, persons in holy orders may be appointed 
to this office. Until recently there were a large num- 
ber of clerkships, connected principally With the courts 
of law, having ancient and quaint names, derived from 
some incident of their origin ; os, clerk of the hanaper, 
clerk of the petty bag, clerk of the pells, clerk of the 


nient in 1832 ami 1837. The proceedings of the two 
houses of parliament, of tbe various courts of justice* 
and of the ministerial departments, are generally 
drawn up mid recorded by clerks. — The Clerk of Me 
Parliaments is the chief ministerial officer of the House 
of Lords; he and his assistants make minutes of the 
proceedings of the bouse, record its votes, resolutions,, 
orders, and divisions, issue directions con«equentupoa 
its orders, prepare the journals, and superintend and 
verify the preparation and distribution of the printed 
documents issued by the house.— The Clerk <jr th# 
House of Commons is the chief officer of that abuse* 
but nominally he is deputy of the clerk of the podia* 
merits. He holds office tor life under letters patsx* 
from the crown. He hoe the general charge of tjto 
official business of the fitmee* assistSftndadvwea tux 
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tib* Common* i to hhs the custody ftf ail records 
iMtdote dwwttwafeof the mm* and » requited to 
tike notea ofall ortfors and #roeeedrags, and to record 
% *ote*,--Tbe <Wfc w ft* Grow* fo Chancery is an 
officer ofthe«rowaa» attendance upon thelord chancel- 
lor in parliament. He mates oat and issues all writs of 
aatan ions to peers, writs for the attendance of judges, 
cofoimtekitisrto summon and prorogue parliament, and 
ffMA b$M#« He also makes out and issues all writs 
for tike election of members of the House of Commons 
in Mlted and Scotland, receives and has the custody 
m wA returns to parliament for the United Kingdom, 
«ad has also the custody of all poll-books taken at 
njaitikimt. He also makes out all warrants, commis- 
•Mma, appointments, or other instruments that pass 
the great seal. 

Ci^STfiLAND Ironstonf (See Iron.) 

Clirnt, kh'-ent, is a party to a suit, action, or pro- 
ceeding* who employs an attorney, solicitor, or proctoi 
to contract his ease in a court Amnug the Romans a 
OJUent was a oitisen who put himself under thi pi otic- 
toon of some great man, who, in respect ot that rela- 
tion, was called patron He assisted hia client with bin 
protection, interest, and goods, and tbe client pave las 
vote for his patron when he sought any othce for him 
self or friends The light of patronage was appointed 
by Homulus, to unite the neb and poor together in 
enobanaanner os that one might hvo without contempt, 
and the other without enu hut the condition of a 
client, in course of tune. In t ame little else than a j 
modem slavery. (See Atiounky ) ! 

OtlHACTEBiC, kh mtik -ler-ik (Lat chmacfericus an- 
nws* from climax, a ladder or steps), denoti s a critic al 
yearorjwriod in a man s life, wherein, according to 
astrologers, there is some notai le alteration to happen 
in the body, and the person will he crp <ud to pic it 
danger ot death The idea of climacterics is very 
ancient According to some, cveiy seventh jear oi a 
man's life is a climacteric year, certain important 
changes then taking place in tin lodv 3 he ages of 
Oft and 81 are regarded as the arand climat trues, the 
changes being then greater, and the daugi r attending 
these periods much increased Others allow the term 
climacteric only to the pro luit of 7 multiplied by odd 
numbers , as s, 5, 7, U, Ac Borne, again, consider 
©very ninth year a climacteric 

Cmmatf, kh'-nwt, is d< med from the Greek word 
Hvtka, signifying inclination, but which was also ap 
plied to certain zones on the eiu th s nirfooe, irom tht u 
supposed inclination to the p >le lhe space between 
the equator and the poles was, by the ancient geo 
grabbers, divided into thirty such rones or inclination'* 
(klimata). lhe firsf twenty four, counting from the 
{equator, were called half hour climates, because they 
were determined by the length of the longest day every 
half-hour, m its length from the equator, dunting a 
new climate. The last six were called month cl mates, 
because, being within the arctic circle, each w as mat In u 
by an additional month of continuous sunshine I he 
clpmtes of ancient geographers, thereiore, seivedl' e 
same purpose as our parallels of latitude In Dp pro- 
sent and most general acceptation, tbe word <ft7n/ctemay 
be Skid to include all those atmospheric conditions and 
changes that sensibly afkcl our organs, mth as heat, 
moisture, winds, electricity, Ac Ihe puncipii ele- 
ments, however, that go to constitute climate are heat 
nnd moisture, the latter being dependent upon the 
former. Heat is communicated to the atmosphere m 
ihtwe ways, — (1) By the dnect rays of tho sun, (2) 
bythe reverberation ctf these rajs irom the ground, 
»od (3) by contact with the ground 1 he sun be in/ 
tbtf* the great source of heat, it follows that, as a 
general rule, the temperature of a place would 
depend upon Its latitude, or distanoe from the 
equtttor* and that all places m the same latitude 
would Xffljoy the same kind of climate Weie the 
surface Of the earth composed ot a homogeneous 
fluid Uwte, or of strata ot rock perfectly alike m 
colour, density, and smoothness, then this would 
wetootiy be 4be ease ; for all places in the same 
latitude would receive the solar rays at the same angle, 
and havra# tbe earns capacity for absorbing and 
i adiatowg he*fy would possess exactly tbe same cl imate I 
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there are, however, various oinramsteneea that 
to modify tbe climate of a country ? as height above 
level of the sea, inclination of tbe surfiico. proximity 
or distance from the its, the position and direction of 
mountain-chains, nature of the soil, state of cultiva- 
tion, prevalence of particular winds. Bevatian above 
the sea-level is one of tbe most important modifying 
circumstances, tbe air becoming grad nelly colder as 
we asoend ? so that even m the tomd none the summits 
of very high mountains are covered with perpetual 
snow. The power oi the sun's rays in imparting beat 
to the earth depending upon the angle at which they 
strike the surta< e, it follows that the inclination or 
slope of a country ha* an impoi taut influence upon its 
climate. Hence in the Alps oi the Votas, for instance, 
on the one side may be seen the vine in luxuriant 
growth, whilst the other is thick-ribbed with ice. Tho 
ocean is a \ery important element in determining tho 
nature oi n climate. Islands and distrusts near the 
sea uniformly enjoy a milder and more uniform climate 
than lnlaud regions in the same latitude. In summer 
the sea is not so muc heated by the pub's rays as 
the land , and hence cooling sea-breezes temper tho 
warmth of that season, while in winter the cold » 
mihgited in const quonce oi the water retaming its 
heat longer than tho land Ihus Dublin, though 4* 

' irthcx north than Heidelberg, has neirly tho same 
mean innuil temper it nre whilst its winters an almost 
t>°warmoi and its summer neaily 5°<ooler Mountains 
xfleit a elimatc in various wuys, by inilu*tuing the 
direction oi cum nts no by ittiaohug and comionung 
tho ispoui'* in thf ntmoi * r lhe nniuie ot the sru 
and the at itc ot ciilUvani omrato materially Upon 
ihma Diffcient kinds ot no < ditlcrent powers 
ot -'vdiating and absoibing i» , and » region 
shrouded m fonst, or covCuu with swamps and 
marshes, will have i difleront tempi raturewhi i < leared 
and drained Mmshcs, lj einp iaiion, depute tbe 
snrfare of much ot its heat, and forests, by intercept- 
ing the snu s r iys aid by the inc roast d tahnlant sur 
fates exposed to the an, un kmbtedly ahi^t tho 
temperatur* Hinee in hot ©lmmtta iorestv tend to 
cool tin an aud m ti i K id rt gic us to prevent the loss of 
tho earth s heat by t hiking hi ih*s f I ho prevalence of 
partirular winds aWo inSaiiKH the character of a 
(iunatp us does also the proximity of an oceanic 
cun out bringing water ot a higher or a lower tempo- 
i iiuie than that c t tbe snirouuuing sea It will thus 
be seen that there are nun eious circumstances that 
t« nd to modify the climate of any paiticular place, and 
that more lines ot 1 tht tide nlloid but on miporteot 
ind e iti m of the to npi r dorc Hence g logrsphers 
have had reeours i to » t^ej lints called isothermal 
( Oi ( ek nov, epial, and t Af i wo*, heat), which urn car- 
ried thtougb aM place i huMn^thc same mean annual 
temperatu e. ihtse lines diverge more and morn 
from tb t parallels >f latitude as they recede from tho 
equat >r In tho Ament tn conltnert they descend 
mu n lower than in btinje, and m the southern 
Hemisphere the mean annual temper atm© is mueh 
lower than m the northern, on account of its having 
mueh lesB land But jilm t s having the same mean 
annual temperature may vet have very different cli- 
mates , for place* having a moderate summer and 
wmtf r may yel lmie the same mean annual temperatm e 
.is others where the summer and w mtci are extieme. 
Hence lecouise is had to other lines indicating tha 
mean eummeT and winter temperature, the former 
being called itothfirah (Greek tses, equal, and tjterot, 
summer, the latter isochimenal * (Greek tses, and 
rheimon, winter). The second great const ittienr of 
climate is moiBture, which tak rt s the forms of rain, 
vapour, fog, and dew liiese will be noticed under 
their respective heads In the torud zone there are 
but two seasons, the wet and the dry. The former i* 
regarded as tho winter, the latter as the summer of 
these regions , but they arc in direct opposition 
to the astronomical seasons, as the rains follow 
the sun. In India, however, flic rainy and dry seasons 
are not regulated by tho position of tbe sun, but by 
the change of tbe monsoons. In some districts theta 
are two rainy aud two 4*7 seasons ; and in others ram 
seldom or never tells, as m the great African desert of 
the Sahara. Only in the feta pen ate zone* can the year 
be properly said to be dmded Into four seasons, ex. 



*n<ww~«Ete»d«d than others, within winch alone it will ponds and rivers of most parte or the &wt Indie*. It* 
Doodth Animals, too, have their climatic hounds Rtnoial iortn resembles that of the common Kttgiteh 
men alone is it given to subsist m any climait perch , but it seldom attains a greater length than six 
3Kve*k him, however, different climates afteot very dif inches “The most remarkable character presented 
feWfttthr,*- some being favourable to hfaltb, others by these fishes oousista in the structure of Idle superior 
tending to disease The study, therefore of the effects pharyngeal bones, which are dilated into votonitoons 
of different climates upon diflerent conshlutions and folded latnum inrlosed in a large cavity at ih* base <!ff 
in different diseases, forms an important branch of the skull, and foi mi ng numerous cells, in which amtpply 
medicine Indeed, theu arc few (lisea ts that nmv of watei ruai be carried for the purpose of moistening 
not be influenced by climate, and lienu the ncressiti the gills when the creature, as its habit is, quits the 
to the physician of making lunwlf acquainted with water for a time (JUu/Um ) It has been asserted, 
tb« atmospheric conditions of diffti ent 1 nahtics and that by travellers and explorers wheats veracity is 

( IIUU, hli mixks (Or t Umar), i u } plied to a beyond qm sticm thnt this singular fish has been seen 
fignu m rhetoric in which the speakf r asi i mfa ns it io hmft trert, fixing its anal fin m cavities of the bark, 
weie bv a senes of steps fnm 01 e idni to auothei , srd urging its way upwards by distending and oou* 
each being tharac ton/ o h> ^ic ct < r i r < igudv oi traetmg its body “ Though these fish are eomyttmea 
importance thin us | redn esse r sin that I'lehiatcd < (impelled in their distress to travel by day, ana Hare 
sa\ mg ol Jiilun fusai * Vein vi<n sin iff eu.no I 1 cen mot in the glare ot noon toiling along a dusty 
oaw , I oonqueied) “Ji'uy ic ’ r\ 1 ord Karnes ro 4 d, thoir migrations are generally performed at 
’'mast have observe! i d ig)lfile 4 b Lot a uum ni^ht, oi m earl> morning, whilst the grass Je J^et wet 
bet of th lights or s itiun ts aitiullv u j^sed lil ( with dtw (Imbmg porches are plentiful in the 
aq aeeen 1 r n , aril making imj rossi us deeper Ganges and the boatmen have been known to keep 
and dt cp i swh disp sit i or of munbeis in a ptnod them for fm or siv (lavs m an eai then pot without 
is i-anm 0 i dmax ” 1 he jpp mle ot i limax is anti w iter, using daily what turj wanted, and finding them 

climax, ur a descendin', from greater to loss lmpoifant a* live lv as when caught ' — Ch imheti * L^ymipaidla, 
id a Time or C u vi ktiuUil/khft' tk'&l {tyt kHnu 

i t ni'G TiOi oiiOTivi ft AM) Caiiriu i mo fit / m hom kh» ,a bed), is applied,™ Med , to the oh*er- 
invention oi Mr lei), the c*librat« 1 engunei in t \ation and tre itnaot of diseases at 4 e bedside of the 
bv tneir use tho passagi of a rwlwav aver in M nt Mick and oeuce clinical lectures aro such a* »r© given 
(tiiiv pa*»s b tween I rum v and ftal\ nas lie * i at the bednide ot the patient, or tiom note* *Ud ©bser- 
i>r»otical sun * as Mr 1 1 II in a papt r w bn hi* irut vations 1 *.de at the bedside 'l 1 is is the most valuable 
befoie the Br ti*h Ass icmtion, gave a en^thenel mode of instructing m the ait of medicmiv the *tu- 
description ot the construct) m if Ice mi tnr engine i dents are t iken to the. bedside of the patient* in a 
anj carriage k ou too centierail syrten t i w ikng public hrnpital an I there p artically instructed in the 
on Steep gradient and sharp curies as r iqloyad on various phetiomc na of disc iso, taught to observe the 
the Mout Gems Summit Railway Messrs \ gnilfrs cbiraitorist s ol each individual case, and to Study 
Oml ffiuesson fiist cofioentd th* uat oi the ccnhe the ettfets t the van mi mode* of treatment. In 
jail m the year Is i> and proposed to apply it upon modern turns at bust, dmi*d medicine wo* entirely 
the inclines of the Mauohest r and Liverpo >1 Railway , neglected till about tin middle ot the 17th oentttry { 
but it was not put nto puanon It waa not till and it was not t 11 the beginning of the I6ih that it 
hlr Rrassey and Mr 1 ell built a centre tail engine be pan, \ y Poerbauve, to be systematically carried out 
and hud down a length of nue on that plan on the Smct lb it tune it has com© into general use, and now 
(. n>m f ord and High JVak Railway for cxpi u mental every good school has an establishment Jft>r clinical 
purposes, m Ibtfd, that the sysfe m was j ut into prac Jtt iicine in Conner tion With it 

tiral operation, r ihcse experiments wore made m CnvicAr Baitism, iu Tcol, Hist, is applied to 
order to abnure the Italian givernment ot the feasi baptism udnnmstered at the death-bed Among the 
hihty of laying down a line ol railway upon a similar heretical opinions that at one* time prevailed ih the 
principle ovei one of the Alpine passes l he mean Church, was, that the Bacrament of baptism washed 
gradient ol the first it milts of line, lrom St Mechel away all Bins previously committed , slid hence it was 
to Lansleborg, is 1 in do, with a maximum gradient often defen ea to neat, the end of hie, when there was 
of 1 in 12 m the other 24 miles the mean is 1 la little risk of sinning more such person* were called 
I7, and over the whole length there are at intervals tUmn 

curves ot two chjins radius lhe line rises to an Or mKEB, Ichnq leer (Aug -Sax ),w Mm ,hlaefcoxiil 0 
elsvatAon of 7,0tK) feef and in places ir exposed to ol iron, obtained in scales from red-hot iron While in 
snow-drifts and avalanches where it runs through proc ess of forging In common parlance the term is 
Suitably-Strengthened gallenen Ibe system oi loco- applied to the slaggy ferruginous masses that forth in 
taqtiaa adopted is that of a third or tiaction-rail, ou furnaces and stoves from the vitnii&atkm of tty* Silica 
which adhesion is attained by horizontal wheels, and iron contained in the coal. v 

worked by the engine in conjunction with, or mde- Clio, Jdt'-o, a gen of shell loss molltwos, so exnremelY 
pehtawy of, tne ordinary driving-wheels, which ad abundant in the Arctic Seas, that they constitute 
mit of the weight of the engine being reduced to a duet part ot the lood of whale*, Whate food is 
a raimmum, whilst the pleasure upon the middle rail the name by winch they are known to the fishermen 
©an he carried to any required amount, aud gradients Sometimes the water is so fait of them, that it would 
ot I in 13 worked with a* much certainty and safety be impossible for a creature of So ponderous a maw as 
m thee© of 1 in 100, The centre rail afro furnishes the whale to open his jaws without engulfing thou- 
t he means of applying most powerful brakes for eon- sands. 

trolling the descent of the trains, and, moreover, Clippbb, JcUp'-per (Ang,-8ax , one who ran* fast), 
lender* st almost impoBsvblaJbr the tram to leave the a sailing-vessel built expressly for speed. Compared 
rad* The requirements of the Italian government with ordinary ships, a clipper is lodge? *#ML fiat* 
included three trams a day each way ; the mail-tram rower ; the bows, wkmh are generally hollowed Won 
to nmwm the journey at an average rate of twelve the watei4iue, arc exTremely sharp, and <&e ash 
m4es an mar, including stoppages, the speed up the fined gradually towards the stem. Clippers owe their 
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i notorious Jar their swift 

r-fchijis which anil be- 

_ ad America are Muon* 

xkting, Glteaj; improvements have 
t t!h« Americans into the budding of 
I Afid <dlpper ships. 
o«j*ogt.> 

f Irfautk^er (Aug -Sax ), an agn- 

ed for crushing and pressing the 

neral form it consists of a cylmdueal 

T Lttto many places, all strung npon one 

m keoei actually Constitute a number of 

^bioh are notched on tbe outer 
piU farmed an to prevent the tearing up of 
r winch, when the common roller was 
- in roiling a growing crop, was a senous 
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t A&tAXlA, orEtTNiC Stjli f, kloq, was a 1 
nfccar calendar formerly m use m England 
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was usually made of wood Dr Flo*, 
pf Staffordshire (16S0), describes one of 
tenta, which, he says, is still m use among 
iOrtof people. “It is ustiall},” he says, 
of wood, containing throe months on 
edges* The number of days in them 
by notches the first day bv a notch 
woke turned from it, and every seventh 
notch. Over against many of the 
d, on the left hand, several marks or 
sya»Ma denoting the golden number or cycle of the 
moon, Wha festivals are marked by symt ols of the 
sever*} saints issuing from tbe notches.” Th isc w hioh 
bebadHeeu in fltaffbrdshire had only the prune and 
immovable feasts upon them, wnereas others of a 
more mmwet kind, preserved m the cabinets of the 
i-'ij curious, had likewise tbe Dominical letttis Of the 
former tbfflfU were two kinds,— a larger for family use, 
whipfi mwkfiBfr bung at one end of the mantel tree of 
the <3»ttmey, and a smaller for carrying in tbo pooket 
Sj&KMtfmii are to be seen in the British Museum. 

Cwxfa&n, Hoyv' ter (Lat. clauxtium, an inclosed 
space), m a general sense, a monastery, either inhabited 
by monks Or nuns, who are inclosed or shut up from 
wb rntmu In a more restricted sense, the term is 
Upjdipd Id * covered passage running round the walls 
of certain portions or m masteries It usually is found 
extending 6*er three sides of a square or quadi angle, 
with thanuter walk consisting of pillars aud arches, 
and the roof frequently arched and ornamented with 
;V tracery. la the ancient monasteries the cloisters were 
weed tor several purposes The monks hold their lec- 
terns ia the clmeters, and at certain hours of the day 
1 met tWe ahd conversed together * 

■* — (g** clath), a manufactured substance, 

1 of wool, hair, cotton, flax, hemp, or othei 
'"‘aments It is formed by weal nig or inter* 
T __,jdef and is used for making garments or 
FtjtyNW&Rfft ^otides being useiui m a great variety 
pnhlf thetas woollen cloth, hair clotli, o uton cloth, 
b* &G The term cloth, however, is generally 
, to distinguish woollen cloth from, iabute 
r Other material, (dice Wooukjs Maitu 

-Moth, l loath#* moth (Aug -Sax ), a name 
of small moths of the gen Tinea, 
OXtiemely destructive to woollen 
sgiu not Only to eat as soon as 
) to hack to bits the substance to 
o«», and, uniting the fragments with 
f their own producing, make, of the 
Hi* fn. Cleanliness and exposure to 
best safeguard against tliese tiresome 

(tat dav&xi I shot), a condensed mass 
Of wwtory Manit that floats to the atmosphere or rests 
cat tin «»«*» of the earth, Ja the latter case tbe 
^nottr kealfedfog os* mst t fowritis only when it rises 
tbom ua that aloud, The height to 





ipissjraiMmi 
orfiventiW The j 


of fcarorfivet _ . r 

1 of the theory oftbe fovtnalda%sN^ 

rising from the mofet surface of i 

water warmed by the heat of the wu* p m 

suspension m the atmosphere, and ttuafastokl 

until the air at some distance above the earth*! | 

is completely saturated with it , but if the 

from below still continues, the atmosphmrtM 

overcharged with moisture, and tbe vapour f 

and appears in a visible form Clouds ai * 
defined as ctrru*, cwmulue, and xfmbtt* _ 

cirrus is applied to long streaky white clouds «; 

in all directions,— they are commonly caSfei 
tails, and are the forerunners of windy weather* 
cumulus, to clouds oonnstmg of thick white tmMWN of 
vapour, ragged aud broad at the base, ascending in Jtfc* 
form of mountain peaks this form of cloud *S coin*- 
manly seen by day The name stratus IS given tp a 
dense homontaj mass of cloud rismg above the hate- 
sou, and commonly resting on the surface of the 3Mp* 
The mists that nse from valleys, marshes, and wteeV, 
in the evening, belong to this* class of clouds, which 
are consideiod as the preourvors of fine wmsthen. 
There are cc mpound modifit ation? of these cloasea cf 
( louds, compost dof the pnmarv rm iihcations VS^kM^y 
blended toget b er they are termed t irrn cumuUut, item* 
v/ra/«t, cumvfo gfraften, and tumuln , rro 
ntnibwi The nimbus is tbe dark heavy rain-cdpud. 
At Plates XXXI ,XX XU , XXXIII , and XXXtV, are 
depicted the various forms of clouds At fig 1, Plate 
XXXI , h the (whw in different forms, at fig. $ the 
oirro xfratux is exhibited, subsiding on cm*mi4i beneath } 
at fig 1, Plate A XXII , is shown the owrws, ae mm 
before thandci , at fag 4, mro nmn!uit t as seen before 
thunder , at fag 5 is shown a nunbm, flanked by dry#* 
strata*, aud giving an electrical discharge , at fig fi ft* 
seen a range ol cumuli passing to cumulo utrah before 
thunder At fig 1, Plate XXMU , is depicted cwfW* 
vt itfttb, at figs i, 2, distant am trtmh , at figs fiLjb 
cirrwv jiassmg to nrro c wmulw •* at fl : 4, PlateXXXtv ,, 
nrr( xfrafu» % cHmulti* and t tim <fa /fata#, grouped,-*-* 
lltf Howard a Climate qf London , Kees J s Oyc?<ywiirgW^ 
article CIjjI 

Cl.01 xs ( S CiBTOPKT- LtfH ) 

Ctcn, Hub, m a term ot doubtful derivations bfifi, 
according to some, it comes from the Anglo-Fhaon 
clrofan, or the fin to divide, because the ttpGMtiS WPd 
divided mto shares or portions , aud hence to cfalb fil 
to ion tribute a share or portion A club, aocordtPg 
to Dr Johnson, is an assembly of good ipliows pwwt* 
iwg undt i eeitam conditivna 1 hi«, though perbkpk h 
irue definition of the good old English i luba, tB too 
limited for the term as used in tbe present day A 
now may rather be said to be an associatied ofp^flWp* 
meeting under certain conditions, or fdBtte 

tain rules, it may be for purposes of oauviiuiMK 
uniting their separate efforts for one common * 
f >r each contributing a share to one common ft 
for mutual benefit The idea of a club is a unfa 
persons united together lor one common 
England is unquestionably the place for <th»bi 
first i lub of which we have any account was that ( 
one which met at the Mermaid taiertl, Pt 
Shukspere, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Ttctcbetv $*, 
Sclden, and ol hers, wore members Ben Jooswq 1 
wards founded another club, which met At the 
tamn, in TWt btreet It was, however* nw^l 
early part of last century that clubs befiamfi jfc I 
institution There then flourished the Bww^rj 
Scrrhlerus Club, October Chib, HefiCtverii 
first Beefsteak Club, tbe 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthuot, Bohngbrtdke, . 
others among their members The oembiT 
Club, of which Johnson. Goldsmrth, 3P“^ 
and others were membcfa, was » . 

being established iu 1764, end meetogosft? 
the 1 urk’s Head, in Gerard Street. ^ 
sheet Club, which was flMindsdg 




beiore ius death! met i 


t Essex 
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Club^ot 



p new kind 
** **** 

of the meSent day ore per- 
fchelr buildings frequently 
r their members with the con- 

_ tiww the highest style of elegance 

luxuriance at a very moderate rate They include 

r ^" v taria *»d »ew»«rQ0m, Rawing room, libraiy, 
ng*room, card room, billiard and smoking 

b^^amltte6*room, and other apartments, with 

r batiks and dressing-rooms Wmes and pr j 
supplied to the members at cost pnre, the 

i«S of the establishment being defrayed out of 

|h£ Juad arising from entrance-fbis and the annual 

aobsoriptaonB The members are admitted by ballot, 
add their numbers are usually restricted 1 he follow* 
* j*j* a bst of the principal clubs m London, with toe 
” 1 of their members, entry money, and annual 


J Tam 

AHJped 

Afpiy and Navy 

AfMmr'e 

JLtbenmum 

Boodle's 

Brooked 


Mnnbera 
ImtUd to 

bdO 
J b.0 
(UO 
1 ZOO 

675 

BOO 


1 500 
r io 
too 
100 


City of Loudon 

Conservative 

Cov entry House 
BreCbfheuuj 
ISktameh 
Guards — 

d’umorUnitodHervici 1 r oo 
Oriental BOO 

Oxford ft Cambridge 1 170 
Parthenon 700 

Befonn 1 too 

Travellers' 700 

Union, 1 OOO 

United Service 1 5<K) 

University Club 1 0(H) 

White's „ >50 

Windham 6 0 


Entrant? 
Jt> e 
A t 
H 

n o 
21 0 
-0 5 

9 0 
15 li 

26 i 
2b i 
12 32 
~1 0 
li 15 


i) 0 
21 0 
21 5 

21 0 
2 1 5 
21 0 
12 11 
10 0 
21 5 


Aitnvaf 
Sut 
a ft 

5 8 

6 11 
10 10 

6 iS 

11 11 
10 10 
b b 
h 8 
12 12 

7 7 
0 6 

5 5 

8 0 
0 b 

7 7 
JO 10 
1 ) 30 

0 0 
« 0 

6 0 

8 0 


CxtJB Fool is a distortion of the foot, ( ci asioned by 
the* renter oontrat tions ol some niun les than olhefa, I i 
which means the h ot m drawn oi toi its uatuial position 
Stljefay be inwards oi *. ut wards, with the elevation ol 
the heM and depression of the toes, oi the depiession 
of the heel and elevat on of thi toes and fore pint ol 
t||S toot Such dfloimiUes are usually congenital 
ra«t sometimes they a av arise from s >me disordeud 
mfttftiCff' the system, or bo occasioned by convulsions 
Tbit deformity may now, in almost every case, be 
Mired by a careful subcutaneous division of the con 
targeted tendons 

I»A tr Is the law of force, from dub, signifying 
« tbisk heavy stick 
■Cttrn-irqfiS (Set 1 1 coroDitrir ) 

CttFifT, or CttiGNA, AIonkh or this Onim or, 
kUw)ii f *et kle(r)n ' ye, a ei e the first brunch of the ordi r 
of’BwmdiStmes, and took their name from the town c t 
OlW in Bianco, wbeie they were first established 
TbffBtttnodidtmMhai ing btomae very lax in thur die 
cipline, Odb, ebb'd of Clugtii, in 027, n it only insisted 
i>n ft rigorous observance of their rules by the monks 
* tinaL put likewise introduced new ceremonies of 
dure These new rules soon came to be 

M r _ W) principal monasteries in France, Spam, 
. Uprmau y, and Britain , and by the 12th century 
wiv numbered 2,000 cloisters u» different parts 
nf JCwrupe All the monasteries oi this order in Eng- 
land mb wed by f crooners, and weie subjeot 
tip forego houses j and it is said that it was not till 
Me entirely freed oi ali subjection to 


CMi4 



They tire vpry wi 

Cxtrau, kW-n^a fm honour of 
a celebrated French botanist)* jp 

belonging to tlie cat ord, GWitfWai, . 

of Jamaica is C flaw* and this, . 

alba and rotea, yield a glutinous rosincm 

id some parts of the West Indies in pb 

In Nevis and St Kitts the three 

indiscriminately by tbo names erf ; . ^ JH^ 

apple, and mountain or wild mango 
CLUsuoBjr, klu »i-ai -s«-e, m Bot , the mmaesomc- 
times given to the nat ord GhtUgfartB t orifl 



Clvstek, klto* i&r (Gr kluao. *. yrmm 

given to certain medicines admimsti 


no a .bquid 

form, by means of an injecting syringe, by tho yfectum, 
for the purpose of procuring evacuatioh m tihh bb^dls, 
or other vuse affoctmg the intestines or m* ihfatom 
gt nerally In cases of lock jaw, fto , whoft uftAraMmt 
cannot br conveyed by the throat, it M sometnnes 
a hnimstered in this way The nature off 

pt,nds upon the olject they are designed to 0 

they may be emollient, anodyne, purgative*, <W i 
gent Clysters are sometimes used & ordm; to | 


ccnstipatfon , and lor this purpose tepid i 
' 1 1 »d The freuilf 

medlcaSi 


gruel is commonly employed 

this means, however (except by i__ 

v cry injui ions, as it nnpaii s the tone of the alimentary 
canal, and unfits it lor the pertormftnpe Pf 
tic hr For the pui poses of imtiitunft, biihff tiftfc PT 
milk is commonly employed, administered Id amaff 
qnantitu s Medicines introduced into ihe rdofftmift 
a st lid f inn are culled suppositories 

Cl\ res, Ich to/, a gen of coleoptfiroftg uascctil, 
al oumbug iu species A few are found in 
countiy bnt berth America is th«ir Chief ftbidmg* 
place 1 here one oi the largest of tlift 

ci h ii a, is a gr^at d< stroyer of the su||^rTimn|4n It 
is about an nuh long, and its colour mode, AftJ fttigd 
and spotted wdli yellm Many aorta Of msft 

( iund on llowers, to which they resort for ttagidmcrf 
tin pollen 

Coach (Sen \ EurciiTS ) 

OoAUJUToa, ho ad ya /» (I*t cow Or Ct«% ngUm, 
and aljutar, an assistant) is a febow-bolp®r, or one 
engaged m the assistance of another In ecoiem«tifiaJ 
malt er^, a coadjutor is one appointed to ftktiftt ft 
l ishop in his episcopal duties 

Coal, 1 oh (Hax tol or ooU), w a imneral of yftgft- 
lublc ungm 1 he hypotheses of the beat ftUthotfg aye 
baved upon the assumption that the ocourrefi-ee of 
vegetable remains of all kinds m cool afforda cm** 
vim mg proof oi its formation faom yegetAWc f ^ 
statues The eminent geologist S3»r Chcrica 7~ 
w ho lias paid great attention to thi 
conversion ol coal, thus states hat views ■ 

from the researches oi Lipbig and other 

mists, that when wood and vegetable mutter are bnried 
in the earth exposed to moisture, and partially or 


i to the phenomena of the 
is lua views — •** It appears 
g and other emmentehe- 


cuitrely culudcd iiom the an, they di 


alowly 


and evolve eaibonu aud gas, thoa parting with • 
“ tldsttWMEi 


C i i turn ol thou original ox; 
ec 


y gen. By thi* uwmsi* t)m 
ecome gradually converted into hgmtc, Wbod Ooftl, 
which contains a larger portion of by drogen HttM* 
docs A continuation of decomposition 
lignite into common or bituminous coal, ob®U[y by the 
discharge of caiburetted hydrogen. Or we fM ytt* 
which we illuminate our stieete and ntroMft. ^cpruiug 
to Bischoff, the mflamiuable gasda wideb , «fi 
escaping Irom mineral coal, and are so fcrftw ibe MittSO 
of fatal au ldeots in miues, always c^lWin 
acid, caiburetted hydrogen, nitrogen, ftttdqBww btyaft. 
The disengagement of all thwe xapidfe 
oidmary or bituminous coal mto antaraeif^ wwffW* 
the names of splint coal, hard coal, and mfttiy 
have been given.*' Mineralogists 
coal info the non-bitmnmous and 
non-bitummous variety includes 7 1 

with a bright lustre, u»en submetalim, v “ 
frequently iridescent t it is 





v.., * : t* Ni* 'i-i. •-•* ^ 


oidal; QfiU*Uf M 
combustion. 
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jmje attributed by . ___ 
~ ^ o» bitomiaoae , ooaL 
Jbf anthracite shale : in parliamentary 
imik*m$e Useof to designate anthra- 
tfmm coal there are several varieties. 

heated, breaks into small 
^;^a ^be heat being raised, unite in a solid 
m '■& velvet-blaok, or greyish black ; 
1*8169 : it burns readily vrith a yellow 
tires frequent stirring to prevent its 
>the ingress of air for combustion is 
( Baking coal containing about 87 per cent. 

Is the moat valuable of ail coals, and is the 
; mo*t abundant product of the British coal-measures. 

O&eny coaf resembles caking ooal, but does not soften 
C:4k|b^;,i^ft;Wlien heated.: it is very frangible; and hence, 
' ;J “' ' it, there is considerable waste. Near 

the loss in mining, including the pillars, 
^__,f to two* thirds of the whole. It burns more ! 
rapidly than caking coal, xvith a clear yellow flame. 1 
JSpknt ooal is a dry ooal, harder than cherry coal: it | 
/la • ;* coarse kind of dtonel poal. There are other | 
varieties which are still less bituminous ; the jlint coal, 
which approaches anthracite^ being of this kind. The 
jUnio coal of Wednesbury, m Staffordshire, is of a 
mmilar nature ; and the crow coal of Cumberland, at 
Alston Moor, is almost without bitumen. Cannel coal 
ha»A^ or brownish-black colour, a 

tine compact texture, a large conchoidal fracture, and 
receives a good poliBh. It abounds at Lesm&bago, 
about twenty miles from Glasgow; also in different 
parts in Ayrshire, where it is made into inkstands, 
tnuff-bpies, and similar articles. It is obtained in 
clear rectangular blocks of smooth and perfectly clear 
surface. It. is remarkable for the readiness with which 
w st kindles, being lighted at once in the flame of a lamp, 
Sud continuing to burn with a clear yellow flame 
spthout melting and running down. This property 
renders it well adapted for illuminating purposes, and 
, has earned for it the name of cannel, winch is the pro- 
nunciation of the word candle in Lancashire, where 
tbw itamS was first applied. This variety is found in 
the United States of America, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, >& Yirgraia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri, 

■ sometimes in beds of considerable size, but oftener 
, forming layer® in the bed e of the common bituminous 
cotd, «/e$ resembles cannel coal, but is blacker, and 
has a more brilliant lustre. It occurs in detached 
pieces in clay on the coast near Whitby, in Yorkshire. 
M la the ffUffntea of Diosoorides and Pliny, a name 
derived fbpm the river Gagas, in Syria, near the mouth 
^whic^l It was found. Brown coal is more recent in 
©xigin thao the Carboniferous era of the geologists. Jt 
sometimes Resembles common bituminous coal. Other 
.variviiea have a brownish-black colour, bright coal* 
like lustre, with something of the texture of wood re- 
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consider the enormous nu , . . , wir| .._ _ 

tracted from it by chemical means, or tJthvkakai: 
of light shed upon obscure points of. chemical 
during the investigation of the propert&i «* 
products, it still remains the 
interesting substance, both to the practical m 
turer and to the chemical philosopher, 1^* ^ 
been bestowed on man. Extensive., bedL,.. 
coal occur in Great Britain, covering al>Wtlf'-«f»i 
of the whole area, or 11,859 square 
in Spain, in Belgium, corering about 0B«¥ 
second the whole area ;~in the Netherlands. 3 
Austria, Northern Italy, Spain, Russia on iqe si 
near the Azof. It is found in Asia, abm ... 

China, in Persia, in the Cabal territory, end 
Khorassan, or Northern Persia ; in various 
India and Upper Assam ; in Borneo, Lwbuau, Sumatra, 
several of the Philippine islands, Formosa, Japan, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand. In America, 
besides the United States, in Chili, at the 
Magellan* on Vancouver’s Islam), as well as itt ' th* 
British provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland. In England the principal ooal-fleJds 
are the Manchester, of Lancashire and Cheshire ; the 
Great Central ? of South Yorkshire, Nottingham, And 
Derby ; thatot South Wales, Glamorganshire, &$., and 
the Newcastle field, of Northern Etiglaud. In Scotland 
a range of beds ei tends from the Firth of Forth fcb the 
Firth of Clyde, over an area of 1,650 square miles. In^ 
Ireland there are the Limerick Helds, about the mouth 
of the Shannon, the Kilkenny fields to the eastward, 
and those of Ulster in the north. In the United 
States there are four extensive coal areas t baa of 
these areas, the Appalachian coal -Held, commences on 
the north in Pennsylvania and South-eastern Ohio, 
and sweeping south over Western Virginia and 
Eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee, it coiitinoe* to 
Alabama. It has been estimated to cover 65,000 square 
miles. A second coal urea (the Illinois) lies adjoining ' 
the Mississippi, and covers t he greater part of Illinois, 
the western portion of Indiana, and a small north* 
west portion of Kentucky. A third occupies a portion 
of Missouri and Iowa, west of the Mississippi. A 
fourth covers the central portion of Michigan, Besides 
these, there is a smaller ooal region in Rhode Island, 
which crops out across the north end of the island, and 
appears to the northward as far as Mansfield, Mas* 
aachusetts. Beyond the borders of the United 6taibe 
on the north-east commences the goal area of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, which covers, in connection 
with Newfoundland, 18,000 square miles, or twp*iiintha 
of the whole area of these provinces. R. C. Tayli^fr, ifi 
his extensive work on coal, gives the following table, 
showing the proportional areas of coal laud in Europe 
! and America 



Entire Area in 
each Country. 

i 

* _ - c [Proportions of. 

CoJLacd. 1*? •«»*■ 

: whole Areas. 

Belatira parte 

■ 

CpAl 

' Great 'Pd'hailA, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. . . 

.. 

of Pennsy lvania) 

•iioi'- - 'ir«w . Brunswick, Nova 
and Newfoundland ... 

1 A wstrka.- 

Square miles, 
120,200 
177,781 
203,73ft 
11,372 
2,280,000 
43,960 

81,113 

107,937 

160,000 

Square miles. 
11,869 
3,4fl8 
1,719 

518 

16,437 

18,000 

110 , 
1*53 

118 

b'2.l 

1-17 
■ 1/0 • 

> : V V 

■m&M 


Inthe defttructivedistiUation of omfiits elements com- 1 ployed, and the presence or absence ©! oUwr *ub- 
' ■'****, anmng variety of ueelul I stances, such as water, ..fce-- •* 

temperatures cm* J besides the carbonac^s resi^ici# 






coal gas used for illuminating purposes, may be named mease square or rectangular pilkrs of coal leftstandmir 
and several etb 4 rtr eompoaade. Adeepnptumol these 

flab8taaoes and t.be product* obtained from them will This engine also raises the coal and rubbish; tS 
b© found under tbefir ^peetiael heada. “ Coal "it of mines where “Are-damp” is not feared, the piti&ah- 
all minerals tbe most valuable, ai it involves the em- works by the light of a candle stuck id a piece bf v >' 
ployment of tb* largest amount of human labour and moist clay * but where explosions have to be guarded 
leads to the most important results. By it we obtain against, the safety-lamp ?g used. When the pitman 
heat and light lor all the main purposes of life, and who excavates his way through the bord bos brought 
without it none of the modern contrivances for rapid down a sufficient quantity of coalpit iseonveyrirte 
locomotion would be available. Although by no means the surface, where it is frequently passed over screen*, 
the Ohly fuel, it is so convenient, so portable, so cheap, in order to separate the large lumps from tbs smaller 
so readily transported without serious injury, and so and more pulverized coal. The number of collieries 
abundant, that we could hardly carry on any of our inexistence in the year 1866 was 3,188. Ih the year 
shost profitable manufactures in this country without 1953 the number reached no higher than 2,307. There 
it. The great coal-mining districts are, almost without are twelve inspectors of collieries ; ' one far the north 
0 exception, the seats of our industry miron, clothing, division of Durham, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
glass, pottery, and other manufactures, for the sole land ; one for South Durham ; one for Derby, Notts, 
reason that fuel is the most essential of all minerals, Warwick, and Leicester; one for Cheshire, Bbron- 
and that its price governs the oost of manufacture. 0 — shire, and North Stafford; one for South Stafford; 
Jtrande'g Diet. Iu mining for coal, the first process is one lor North and East Lancashire; one for St. Helens 
that of boring, whereby the existence and depth of a bed and Wigan district of Lancashire; one for North 
of coal are ascertained. Afterwards a shaft is sunk for Wales ; one for the south-west of England and South- 
working the mineral ; suitable hydraulic machinery is East Wales ; one for Glamorganshire and Sooth- West 
get up tor the purpose of draining off the water, and the Wales ; and two for Scotland. ^ 

aides of the shaft are securely faced with masonry Coal-pisii (Carfuscar&onariu*),*$omewhfti60minon 
of jointed ashlar; or, when the alluvial crust of the fish, extensively distributed through the principal seae 
mine is formed of soft wot earth, the sides are kept up of Europe, being abundant in the Baltic, the Medi- 
by planks of oak. Should there be much water in the terranean, and the Northern seas; also fodud in largo 
mine, a shaft must be sunk for the express purpose of quantities on the coast of Great Britain. According 
pumping it off. In this case, a second shaft is sunk for to Mr. Couch, “It is in the highest condition from 
the raising of the coal, and as an upcast for Die venti- October to December, at which season it prowls after 
Jutionof the mine. The writer of the article devoted prey in large companies ; so that, when met with, they 
to coftl-mining in the last edition of lire’s Dictionary prove a valuable capture to the fisherman ; for, though 
tyAri» t Manufacturei, and Mines , says: “The most but coarse food, yet, being wholesome, substantial, and 
approved arrangement of shafts for a large colliery cheap, they aro eagerly purchased by the poor, either 
yielding explosive gas, and where water has to be fresh or salted. , . I have known four men intwo 
pumped, is to sink a shaft for pumping, another for boats, two men in each boat, take over two tone' weight 
raising coals, and a third for ventilation or upcast, at of t his hah in a very few hours. The season for apawn- 
the bottom of which is kept burning a large furnace, ing is early in spring ; immediately after which the 
. i . . In British practice there are four different coal-fish becomes so lank as to be worthless, in which* 
systems of working coal-mines. T. Working with state it continues through the summer/' It owes its 
pillars and rooniB or boards, styled post ana stall, singular appellation to the curious nature Of its skin, 

- where the pillars left bear such proportion to the coal which, upon being handled, soils the fingers in the 
' excavated as is just adequate to the support of the same way as would result from touching coal. It is 
incumbent strata. 2. Working with post and stall, likewise known, during its progress from birth to nia- 
where the pillars are left of an extra size, and stronger t urity, by the names of cuddy , tryike, and eUldtHt. The 
than may be requisite for bearing the superior strata, fishermen of Yorkshire, however, have given it two 
with the intention of removing a considerable portion more aliases : when young, they call it y>arr, and the 
of each massive pillar, whenever the regular working old fish arc named lilleta. 

of post and stall has been finished in the colliery. 3. Coal Formation. (See Cabbokjfkiious SrsTEM.) 

Working with post arid stall, or with comparatively Coal Tae. (SceTkii.) 

narrow rooms or boards, whereby an uncommonly large Coal Trade.— T here is reason to believe that the 

proportion of coal is left, with the view of working back existence and the use of coal in Britain were not tun-'' 

towards the pits, whenever the colliery is worked in known to the Romans. During the Saxon period, 
this manner to the extent of the coal-field, and then however, it seems to have been neglected. In 1239 
taking away every pillar completely if possible, and Henry III. granted a license to the burgeases of New- 
ullowmg the whole superincumbent strata to crush castle to dig for coal; and half a century later that 
down and follow the miners in their retreat. 4. Work- town bad become famous for its trade in this article, 
ing the longway, being the Shropshire and Derbyshire In 1306 the use of coal had. become so general in Lon- 
method, which loaves no pillars, but t akes out all the don that the air was said to be infected with its noxious 
octal progressively as the workings advance. On this vapours, and its use was prohibited. In 1325 coals 
plan the incumbent strata crush down, creeping very began to be exported to France, and in 1379 a duty of 
elt)«e to the heads of the miners. The post-and-stall fid. per ton was imposed upon ships coming from Kew- 
fiystem is practised with coals of every thickness. The castle with coals. In 1616 the coal trade at Newcastle 
long-work method is adopted generally with thin appears to have employed four hundred sad; Stnne of 
coats ; for, when the thickness exceeds six or seven which w ent to France/ others to the Netherlands. The 
feet, and there is only little refuse made in excavating coal trade of this country was long subjected to very 
tli* cn»l to cast into the excavated part, this mode has heavy and oppressive duties. Formerly a duty of 
been found impracticable.” As a rule, the shaft of a 6s. 5d. per ton upon large, and Is. 8d. per toil upon 
mine is circular, and is, according to circumstances, small coals, was levied upon all coal exported fcoforeign 
from five to ton feet in diameter. When the first countries. In 1931 these duties were considerably 
workable seam of coal is reached, the process of pit- modified, and in 1S35 they were repealed; with the 
sinking is for a while discontinued, and a wide straight exception of an ad valorem duty of I0S. per cent, on 
passage, called a ** bard ” or “ gate,” is opened up in coal exported in British vessels, and 4b. per ton when 
opposite directions. This passage opens up the whole exported in foreign ships. In 1840 these duties were 
height of the seam of coal. When this bord has been altered to 10s. fid. per cent., and 4*. 2fd. per ton 
excavated some distance into the aides of the pit, nar- respectively. Iu 1842 duties of 2s, per ton on large 
row passages, called “headways," are driven from it and is. per ton on small oOal and culm exported in 
at right angles. These passages are made to connect British vessels, or in vessels of foreign countries with 
With other bords which bwo been opened up parallel which reciprocity treaties existed, were imposed, and 
with..; the first, or “ mother-gate.” By proceeding in 4s. per tow on such as were exported in other teteiga 
ttlirs way* the entire bed of coal will, in time, be exes- vessels. The tw o former dutiea were abolished in 
rated, the roof of the mine being supported by icn- 1846, but the last od turned in force till 1830. In tbo 
■ 521 ■ ' fl 3 





reigjtt of William III, a tax of 5s. pear chaldron (53 cwt. ) 
was laid upon all coal carried coastwise from one part 
of the kingdom to another, and during the French 
war it was raised to 9s.4d. In 1824 this tax was re- 
duced to <te., and in 1831 it was repealed. Though 
these duties are now abolished, the coal trade is still 
in some nieces burdened with heavy local duties. By 
1 & 2 Will. IF, e. ?Q, several oppressive acts affecting 
the coal trade of the city of London were repealed, 
and the duties previously payable to the corporation 
of the city upon coals were commuted for a duty of 
la id* per ton. and by 8 & 9 Viet, c. 101, a like duty 
was imposed upon coal brought into London by rail- j 
way, canal, or other inland carriage. Not less than 
65,000,0(10 tons of coal are raised annually from the 
^riritts mines of the United Kingdom, and even at. that 
fahe it » estimated that the supply will last for 1,000 
yearn. England famishes nearly' 48, 000,(XK\ Wales 
abbiih B,500,000, Scotland nearly 9,000,000, aud Ireland 
fl®iy about 120,000, Of these the greater part is either 
peed, in the vicinity of the mines or sent by inland 
navigation or land-carriage to different parrs of t he 
kingdom. The total quantity of coals, cinders, and culm 
tent coastwise to different parts of the United King- 
dom was, in 1858, 9,525,811 tons ; in 1800, 10,720,710. 
The quantity exported from the various ports of the 
United Kingdom to foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions abroad was, in 1858, 6,529,483 tons ; in 1860, 
7,321,832. The country that received the largest, quan- 
my was France, amounting, in 1859, to 1,391,009 tons. 
In 1860 the total quantity of coals brought coast wise 
into the port of London was 3,573,377 tons ; by inland 
navigation and land-carriage, 1,499,899. There is much 
reason to doubt the policy of permitting the export of 
coal to foreign countries free of duty. “ Taking into 
account,” says M'Cuiloeh, “ that coal'is the mainspring 
or causa caimans of our manufacturing pre-eminence, 
we have always regarded the repeal in 1845 of the duty 
of 4s. (?)ato» laid on it when exported, as being in ail 
respects a most impolitic measure. The retention of 
the duty would not have perceptibly affected the 
asportation of coal, at the same time that it would 
have yielded a considerable amount of revenue derived 
wholly from the foreigner.’' “ There does not. seem to 
bo any groqnd for doubting that supplies of English 
Cool are, if not indispensable, of the greatest value 
and importance to France, and sundry other foreign 
states." “ There cannot, in our view of the matter, be 
» doubt that it should be charged when exported with 
a duty of 5s., or rather 6e. or 7s. a ton. Such a duty 
would not be innocuous merely, but advantageous, and 
would probably produce above £2,000,000 a year.” — 
Supplement to third edition of McCulloch's CoJ/imer- 
cial Dictionary. 

Coa iJtTiOK, ko-itl-ish'-un (Lat. coalesce, I grow to- 
gether), denotes the conjunction of parts which had 
Before been separated, into one whole. In the be- 
ginning of the French revolution, it came to be used 
by French authors by way of contempt lor the con- 
federation of the other powers against France, the 
Word alliance probably appearing to them too digni- 
fied for the object. Since that time the word has come 
into common use ; but there is generally some idea of 
reproach implied in it. Contiueulal diplomatists make 
tins distinction between alliance and coalition, — that 
the former is more general, while the latter is directed 
against a particular enemy for a particular object. In 
Britain, coalition is also frequently used in the sense 
<yf a Union of several parties, or their leaders, against 
another party; bat it still carries with it the idea of 


tepteaeh. ? 

Coast, komi (Lat. costa, Fr. cSts), a sea-shore, or 
the Oeuntry adjoining the edge of the sea. When 
,tWy are bordered with small rocks nearly on a level 
with the. surface of the water, coasts are very dunger- 
0«e.. The depth of water is usually in proportion to 
ihe height ^ Of. the rocks on the coast; so that a high 
coast indicates deep water, and a low coast shallow 
water. 

Coastijhj TbaPX, Jcoast'4n<j, is commercial inter- 
course carried on by sea between different ports 
of the eaxue country. Different laws regulate this 
dniaidmeht of trade in different, countries, and, gene- 
..’•dsteb, has been maintained of excluding 


was adopted in England in the reign of Elisabeth, or, 
perhaps, earlier* and was perfected by the navigation 
acts of 1651 and 1680. These were succeeded % a 
vast number of regulations at different times 5 and by 
the Cantonas Consolidation Act (16 St 17 Vfot. ci >107).,' 
it was enacted that no goods or passengers should be 
carried ooasfcwise from one part of the United King, 
dom to another except in British vessels. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, this restriction waa repealed, 
and the trade is now free to the vessels of all countries. 
The number of vessels employed in the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom during the year 1880 were,-— 
entered, 142,526 vessels, of 18,499,54® tons, British, 
ami 629 vessels and 107,571 tons, foreign vessels; and 
cleared, 143,146 vessels, of 18,598,120 tons, British, 
and 148,245 vessels, of 18,577,691 tons, foreign veasels.— 
Ref. M'Culiooh’a Commercial Dictionary, last edition. 
Coat of Arms. (See Heralorx.) 

Coat of Mail. (See Mail, Coat of.) 

Cobalt, ko'-bawlt (Germ, kobo/4, from kobolden, 
the name of certain mischievous demons who were 
supposed to haunt mines, and to manufacture those 
ores which looked rich to the eye, but were really of 
little value. Among these were supposed to be the 
ores of this metal, and hence its name), Symbol Co, 
equivalent 29*5, spec. grav. 8*5.— Cobalt is a metal very 
similar to nickel in its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. It generally occurs m the same ore as nickel, 
and the separation of the two metals is a task requiring 
great patience and expertness. Cobalt is obtained as 
a metal cither by reducing the oxide by hydrogen, or 
by calcining the oxalate. In the metallic state, it 
closely resembles steel. It fuses with great difficulty, 
and oxidizes at a high temperature. It remains un- 
altered in moist air, dissolves slowly in sulphuric aud 
hydrochloric acid, bat readily in nitric acid. It is 
reddish-grey in colour, and is said to be magnetic. It 
is obtained principally from two ores,— Spciss cobalt 
arid cobalt glance. The compounds of cobalt arc re- 
markable for their beauty of colour. The two colours 
zuffre and smalt are compounds of cobalt. Zaffire is 
au impure oxide of this metal, made by calcining the 
crushed ore in a reverberatory furnace,. The sulphur 
and arsenic are thus roasted off, and the impure oxide 
remaining is ground to an impalpable powder with two 
or three parts of fine sand. ZallVe is used largely in 
the ittunufiictureof stained glass and in the ornamenta- 
tion of pottery. Smalt is a finely- powdered blue glass 
coloured with* cobalt. Cobalt arc is partially roasted, 
and combined with an equal quantity of carbonate of 
potash end twice its weight of weft-ground quartz. 
The whole is melted in suit able pots in a furnace, aill- 
cate of potash bring formed, in which the oxide of co- 
balt melts, the other impurities failing to the bottom. 
The clear blue glass is ladled out, poured into water, 
aud ground, when cool, into un impalpable powder. 
Smalt is used by paper-stainers. With oxygen , cobalt 
forms a protoxide and a aeequioxide. The anhydrous 
protoxide is obtained by calcining the hydrate or ear- 
bonate. It is a black powder, which, when heated in 
the air, changes into an intermediate oxide, Co t O*. 
Oxide of cobalt gives to glass a very intense blue, 
which resists the action of a very high temperature. 
Dissolved in ammonia, it gives a tine red liquid, 
Fused with potash, a .brilliant blue compound is 
obtained. With magnesia, alumina, and oxide of 
zinc, it produces, when fused at a high tempera- 
ture, pink, blue, und green compounds. The last 
two are used as pigments. The hydrated oxide i* a 
pink precipitate thrown down by adding a solution 
of potash to the solution of a cobalt salt. Protoxide 
of cobalt forms salts with the acids, which are light 
blue when hydrated, but turn red when the water i» 
driven off by heat. Protonitrate of cobalt is obtained 
by dissolving the oxide or the metal in nitric aqid. It 
crystallizes m small deliquescent crystals containing 
six equivalents of water. A solution of this salt fo 
often employed as a sympathetic ink, beiu^light blue 
when cold, but bright red when the water ot hydration 
is driven off by a gentle heat. The sulphate xf cobalt 
ia generally employed as the source of salts of this 
metal . The seequioxide of cobalt is a brownish powde® 
obtained by passing chlorine through a dilate eoiuiion 
of potash, m which the protoxide is mechanically su#* 
~t® salt® are aft 
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ofcobalt iapT 0 p»r 6 dby 4 i»wM^to oxide in hydro- +*& Bacca oHontalU w* sometimes appliedtothit 
eblorie acid: the pink itMon resulting yields, cm narcotic berry. : y'f' :>?£■ 

evaporation, rose-coloured ocfcabedra of the hydrated CocurtcaxL, kotech'-bn-tsl (Sp. cochiniUa).~~Thfa 
chkwid*. The other salts of cobalt are uninteresting, beautiful dye is obtained from the Cooeue cacti, * small 
A eolation of the nitrate is used in blowpipe analyst, insect infesting a tribe of cacti growing in Hundtfrea 
A small quantity of the substance to be examined is to and other parts of South .America free afro CAftwrsnsL 
l*e moistened with the solution* heat.ed in tlie The female insects, which are wingless, are &lon«r co&» 
blowpipe flame : a pink colour moicatea magnesia, and lected, and the different degrees of value .«fetami&4ii". 
a green and bine, sine and alumina respectively. Freroy them depend on the method# employed to kiH ahd drr 
has formed some interesting compounds by combining the insects. Analyses of cochineal have-yielded ohitiuiik 
ths sesqnioxide of cobalt with four, fire, and six fatty matter, phosphates'- of Kme and-potaah^.'andW' 
equivalents of ammonia, forming brown, red, and yel- colouring matter carmine. Cochineal, in com auction 
low salts.' These double bases ho names fuecohaltia, with chloride of tin, forms the “ tin spirits * ’of the dyer. 
roeeocobaltia, and luteocobaltia. TMnard'a blue is a The cochineal insect is also cultivated in Meiieo, T«Ue- 
beautiful pale -blue pigment, consisting of a mixture of rifle, Java, aud the West Indies* Efforts ham been 
phosphate of cobalt and phosphate of alumina. made, with more or leas success, to introduce it into 

Cobalt Ob eh. — The principal ores of cobalt are,i chit* Van Diemen's Laud, the Cape of Oood Hope, Algeria 
cobalt ore, which is the most common (it contains cobalt and Spain. , 

associated with arsenic, iron, and sulphur) ; grey cobalt Cocblbabta, Jcolc-le-air l ’e-& (Lat. cochleare, a spoon), 

ore, containing arsenic, iron, cobalt, aud silica; and in Bot., a gen. of plants, so named from the leave# being 
glance cobalt, which is a double bisulphide of arsenic spoon*shaped t beiongingtothenat.ord. Cwtc^w. The 
and cobalt. All the ores of cobalt contain more or leas species C. officinalis lathe common scurry-grass, am 
nickel. indigenous annual found in muddy places near the aea- 

Oobalticta JtoOETT. (See Cyattooei?.) shore. It. has white flowers, which blossom in April 

CoBALTi?rE,kc*&«K.»W , *<?c«, in Min., an arsenical ore of and May. When rubbed, it evolves a pungent odour, 
cobalt, also containing sulphur. It occurs in reddish and its taste is acrid and penetrating. It has long been 
silver- white trapezohedraf crystals, at the mines of esteemed for its antiscorbutic properties, .and- was ' 
Webna, in Sweden. It contains from 33 to 37 percent, merly admitted into the Dublin PharroaeopOM*. 
of metal. Cock, Domestic, hole (Sax. coc, Fr. cog), (Gallm 

Gob ba ni Oatello. (Sec Hooded Sxakb.) domestien*) .—At what period of the world's history 

Coca. (See Erttmiioxylok.) this valuable bird was brought under the control of 

Coccktans, kok-ee'-ynns, was a theological school man, it is almost impossible to determine. Without 
which arose towards the middle of the 17th century, doubt, they were well known over many parts of 
and took its name from its founder, John Coccei.ua, Europe and Asia many hundred years before the 
professor of divinity in the university of Leyden. lie Christian era. Pliny, in speaking of it, says, — ** After 
regarded the history of the Old Testament a* a mirror the peacock, the birds which are most sensible to 
which held forth in; accurate view of the transactions glory are those active sentinels which nature hoe pro. 
and events that, were to happen in the Church under c.uced to rouse us from our matin slumbers and Bend 
the dispensation of the New Testament, and unto the us to our daily occupations. They are aocfuainted with 
end of the world. The greater part of the ancient the stars, and every three hours they indicate by their 
prophecies, he maintained, were to be received in u crowing the different periods of the day. The gait 
literal manner, and by the very sense of the words used of the cock is proud and comma ’'ding ; he walks with 
in these predictions. * In fact, his whole system was an head erect and elevated crest. Alone of all birds he 
attempt to Judaize Christianity. He was a man of habitually looks up t.o the skv, raisin gat the same time 
considerable learning, and he bus roost fully expounded his curved and scythe-formed tail, and inspiring terror 
his views in his u 8umma Doctrinte de Feed ere ct in the lion himself, the most intrepid oft beasts/* A 
Teatamento,” Leyden, 1618. His great opponents mode of divination was practised by the ancient Greeke 
were Desmareta and Voetius. His views found for a with these birds. The letters of the alphabet were- 
time many supporters in Holland and ot her parts. written in a circle , and a grain of wheat and barley laid 
- Coocolob a, kok-ko4ot‘b& (Gfr. kokkta, a berry ; loboe, on each letter. Then a ecw?k, consecrated fortkoocca- 
a lobe), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. si on, was led within the circle. The required mforma- 
ord. Folygonacete > From the leaves, wood, and bark of tion was obtained by putting together those letters off 
C, uoifera, a very astringent extract, commonly known which the cock picked the grains. This mode, bow- 
as Jamaica kino, is obtained. The fruit called the ever, was abandoned on the discovery that it was not 
seaside grape is edible, and has an agreeable acid an uncommon thing for the priests to have, as weU as 
flavour. the genuine grains, imitations in war ; so that by 

Cocc0STT?trs, kok-ko$ f *te'Ut (Gr. Jbfcfcor, berry ; oeteon, proper management the bird could be made to un- 
bone). in G-eol., a tisb of the Old Red Sandstone, so cover those letters that best accorded with their views, 
named from the small berry -like tubercles with which It has been asserted that our original breeds of do- 
th© plates of its cranial, buckler and body are thickly mastic poultry were derived from Persia. This, feoW- 
st added. The remains found in the Caithness flagstones ever, takes root in the fact of Aristophanes alluding 
fibow that its length was from a few inches to about to the cock as the u Persian ” bird. This is, in 
two feet. all probability, but a hinting at the fact that during 

CoccuLtrs iKDicra, IcoW-u-lae in'-di-Jcu* (Lat., Indian the intercourse of the Greeks with the Persians, they 
berry) , is the fruit of the Anaminta pamenlafn (which obtained from them a breed of fowls partly or fcho- 
aee). It has some resemblance to the bay-berry, and roughly domesticated. Although poultry has been 
is imported into this country from the Eastern archi- known to exist, in Persia from a very remote antiquity, 
pi’lftgo.^ In I860 no fewer than 2,339 bags of one bun- the most patient research has failed to discover any 
ri red weight each were received. CqccuIub iodieua is birds of the genus &allu* in that country. According 
chiefly used tor adulterating cheap beer; and it is really to Temminck, our domestic cock is derived from the 
wonderful in how many ways it is fitted to disguise a Jtvgo cocks (Gatin# giganteta) , a large and wild species 
liquor prepared from insufficient quantities of malt and inhabiting the island of Sumatra, and from the spe- 
bops ; thus* it imparts to the sophisticated liquor an cius Banhiva , another primitive bird found in the 
intensely bitter taste, a darkness of colour, and a Javan forests. Nor is this argument without substao* 
fulness of body, while it add9 to its inebriating quuli- tiul basis ; for the size of our common cock is inter roo- 
ties. It is scarcely necessary to state that the coceulus diate between the Jago and the Banin va, and in the 
is never employed by respectable brewers. Its use nature of the feathers and the distribution of the 
has been forbidden by act of parliament under a penalty barbs tne resemblance is perfect; moreover, inthe 
of £200 to the brewer, and one of £500 to the druggist two wild species mentioned, the females ore provided 
who sells it to a brewer. In large doses it is poisonous with a crest and small barbies,— characters which jwe 
to all animals, and it has long been used by poachers not found in any other known primitive races; The 
for stupifvmg fish and game. In medicine it has been domestic cock hits his head surmounted by a notched 
employedfas an external reitedy for eertaiuskin diseases, crimson fleshy substance, called a comb; and under 
It owes its active properties to a very poisonous crystal- the throat hang two other pendulous fleshy bodies, 
Bug alkaloid called picrotoxine. The names Levant nut called wattles. lu Jsoth sexes there is below the ear 
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tax ©blonj* spot, the interior of whioh h reddish and 
the remainder white. The feathers axis© in pairs from 
each sheath, touching by theirpoints within the «kiu, 
but diverging in their oourse outwards. On the neck 
the feathers are long and narrow ; ora the rump they 
are of the same form, but droop laterally over the 
extremity of the wings, which are quite short, and 
terminate at theorigin of the tail, the plumes of which 
are vertical. In the centre of the cock’s tail are two 
long- feathers, whioh fall back in a graceful arch. When 
the eodt reaehes the a^e of six months, he attains ma- 
turity, and his powers remain nndiminifthed till he is 
three yeaje old. Then, if younger male birds be about, 
he will findbimaelf alighted by nta numerous wives, and 
be compelled to yield to a rival the empire of the yard. 
OoOk^flfiktmg is one of the most widely-spread sports 
in the world. Captain Cook found it commonly prac- 
tised among the South-Sea Islanders, and Mr. Ellis 
describe* it as one of the most ancient games among 
theTkbitiana. Long before a ship touched the shores 
of Polynesia, cock-lighting was known to the inhabi- 
tattts. Amongst them, however, the rules that distin- 

f ih the “ civilized ” cockpit are not practised. It 
or, happily, tr<zs, our custom to clip the combatants 
every superfluous feather ; the Polynesians, ontbe 
Contrary, delight to pit them with the full complement 
Of plumage adorning them. In another respect, too, 
these savage cock-lighters showed themselves more 
humane than us : they never armed the heels of their 
birds with spurs ; and as soon as one bird was observed 
to avoid his antagonist, he was said to be vi (best on), 
and at Once taken away. The common jungle-fowl of 
continental India ( Gutlm Sonneratii ) is a very favourite 
fighting-bird with the Mussulman natives of India. 
(See Cock-fighting.) Considering their insignificant 
means of defence, the courage exhibited by the do- 
mestic cock is very singular. Bishop Stanley, in his 
•'British Birds,” says, 44 We knew an instance where a 
barn-door cock became the terror of his little domain. 
Accustomed to be fed by his owner, a clergyman, he 
shortly began to express his disappointment by very 
determined attacks, if his master happened to pass 
him without the accustomed offering. On one occa- 
sion he actually struck a piece out of a strong kersey- 
mere gaiter, and repeated the attack in spite of some 
severe kicks it was found necessary to inflict in self- 
defence. Notlii ng daunted , though occasionally kicked 
Several yards like a football, he would still come on as 
fiercely as ever for three or four times. His reasoning, 
too, appeared to be on a par with his courage, for he 
soon discovered that women were protected by the 
lower part of their dress, and, accordingly, instead of' 
flying at their legs and feet, he invariably flow at their 
heads, fixing himself on their shoulders." 

Cockade, hole-aid! (Pr. cocttrde, a corruption of 
coquarde, a tui't of feathers), is applied to a mark of 
distinction worn on the hat., usually a riband or a knot 


Cockboat 


water fly to the tree near its edge, and thus they keep 
concentrating their forces as tho native advances. 
They ere aware that danger is at hand, but are igno- 
rant of its nature. At length, th* jmrwter almost 
reaohee the edge of the water, and the soared cocka- 
toos, with wild cries, spring into the air. At the some 
instant, the native raises his right hand high over his 
shoulder, and bounding forward with his utmost ©peed 
for a few paces, to give impetus to his blow, the kiky 
quits his hand os if it would strike the water; but 
when it has almost touched the unruffled surface of the 
lake, it spins upwards with unconceivable velocity e»d 
with the strangest contortions. In vain the terrified 
cockatoos try to avoid it : it sweeps wildl£r and uncer- 
tainly through the air ; and so eccentric are its motions 
that it requires but a slight stretch of the imagination 
to fancy it endowed withlife, and, with fell swoop, is in 

n© of w hich are 


rapid pursuit of the devoted birds, some of 
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of ribands, properly by officers of tho army or navy, 
or thek^rv#ot3, but frequently assumed by others, 
It Is dtu^biniftimes the badge of political party. 


It Is •a Wfi |pnfcreiuea the badge of political party. 

CocKiMBkito', kuk-a tooz '. — These birds are confined 
to the Eastern Archipelago and Australia; in the 
latter country they are very abundant. Like others 
.. of their congeners, they make their nests in decayed 
trees ; indeed, if tho tree should not be very much 
decayed, it makes little difference to the cockatoo, 
who can speedily dig for himself a hole in the trunk 
with his iron-like bill. They arc easily tamed, and 
learn to imitate the human voice in some respects, 
Although with little accuracy. A capital account of 
cockatoo-hunting by the natives is related by Captain 
Grey j— * 4 Perhaps as fine a sight an can be seen in the 
whole circle of native sports is the killing of cockatoos 
With tliekiley, or boomerang. A native perceives a large 
.flight bfcockatooflin a forest which encircles a lagoon; 
Agfera m the leafy summits of the trees sit a countless 
apPrenber of cockatoos, screaming and flying from tree to 
^finse as they make their arrangements for a night’s sound 
sleep. The native throws a ride his cloak, so that lie 
may wot have even, this slight covering to impede his , 
morions, draws Ms fciley from his belt, and, with a 
noiseless elastic step, approaches the lagoon, creeping 
from tree to tree, from bosh to bush, and disturbing 
the birds as little as possible. Their sentinels, how- 
ever, take the alarm; the cockatoos farthest, from the 


LTiMON-CBESTED COCKATOO. 

almost certain to be brought screaming to the earth. 
But the wily savage has not yet done with them. Ho 
avails himself of the extraordinary attachment which 
these birds have for one another, and fastening a 
wounded one to a tree, so that its cries may induce 
its companions to return, he watches his opportunity, 
by throwing his kiley or spear, to add another bird or 
twp to the booty he has already obtained.” Of this 
bird Tihere aTe several species ; as follows : — Urcml, or 
Rose-crested Cockatoo (Fsitfae ue cristatus ) . — This is 
the largest of the cockatoos, being about two feet in, 
length. It is distinguished from the other species, 
which not only by its size, but also by its crest, 
is arched over the head, and of a bright orange- 
red colour beneath. The general colour of this bird 
is white, with a pink tinge. It is sometimes domesti- 
cated, and learn 1 ., to mimic the voices of various ani- 
mals with whbh it is domiciled or in tho vicinity of 
which it is placed. It will mew like a cat, bark like 
a dog, or imitate, with marvellous correctness, the 
crowing of a cock . — Great Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
{ Psittueu* gnleriim ), — This species is at the same time 
the handsomest and most common of the family. It* 
plumage is white, tinged with yellow on the tail and 
orange or lemon-colour on its crest, which is pointed, 
and about seven or eight inches in length. In Aus- 
tralia, these birds abound in large flocks of thousands 
in number. They commit frightful havoc in the corn- 
fields, and the sight of this handsome bird is sufficient 
to create the utmost dismay in the mind of the agri- 
culturist, who knows too well the affinity betwixt ripe 
corn and tho lemon-crested cockatoo. — Lesser Sulphur* 
crested Cockatoo ( Pnttacus tmlphure.ua ) . — Greatly re- 
sembling the preceding, only some fevr inches smaller. 
It is a native of the Moluccas ; but of its habits little 
or nothing is know n. It is very pretty, Affectionate, 
and good-tempered, n rare combination of excellent 
qualities. There is another species of the Cockatoo 
genua, discovered within the last thirty years. A 
specimen was sent to Mr. Leadbeater, atter whom it 
is named. It is about fifteen inches in length, of a 
white colour, tinged with pink. This species is ex* 
ceedingly rare and greatly prized. 

Cockboat, leok'-bote ( Artg.-Sax,), a small boat uwd 
on rivers or near the shore, which Is both too weak 
and too small lor sea service. 
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Cockchafer, kok'-chaifer (Ang.-Sax.), ( Melolmttha draw the valves of the rttejl together* f Star 
vuloarit), a weil-kuowii species of beetle, belonging to large, compared with the size of the animal, and beat 1 
the Xjimtllicomia. is veiy common throughout the ra the middle. This member is hot only used forthe 

greater part of Europe* and fn this country is particu- purnose of profession, but also for excavating holes 
larly abundant. In itslarvaetate it live* for nearly four In the mud and sand in which it lives. By suddenly , 
years, and Usds, very voraciously, on corn, &o. The straightening the foot, the cookie moves with a jump, 
perfeot insect has an esceedingly short existence, some- As the foot is smaller than the shell, it may appear • 
times living only a week, and occasionally so long as a little singular how it is enabled to bore a holesuJffl- 
month, after arriving at maturity. At this stage it feeds ciently large to admit the whole animal. This is accom- 
on the leaves of varione trees. The sycamore, the lime, plisbedby distending the foot with water, aud then, 
the beech , and willow are mostinreqniaition : these trees by a rotary motion, the seemingly impossible feat & 
are sometimes completely loaded with cockchafers. In easily achieved. 

its depredations it more nearly resembles the locust Cocknex, kotf-ne, is a nickname, or term bf oon* \ 
than any other insect ; and, at certain times, commits tempt, applied to a Londoner, and has been long in use, 
frightful ravages in agricultural districts. A remark- occurring in verse as early as the reign of Henry II. 
able instance of this occurred iu Ireland about the Its origin is doubtful. According to some, it is derived 
year 1088 . On this occasion, it is said, they hung in from coquina, a kitchen, and denoted the luxuriousncsa 1 
clusters on the trees arid hedges, like bees swarming : for which Loudon was celebrated even in early times ; 
the noise of their countless jaws at work was heard or from Cokeigne, or Cocngne (probably from the same 
by every traveller, and was compared to that of the root), the name of a Utopian country of luxury and 
sawing of timber. ease. According to some, it denotes one coaxed or 

Cock-crowing, — The vulgar belief that spirits are cockered, made a fool or uestle-cock of; according to 
permitted to roam about the world in the night, and others, one utterly ignorant of rural affairs or hue- 
obliged to disappear at cock-crow, is very ancient, and baudry. The latter probably originated in the well- 
is mentioned by the Christian poet Prudentina, who known story of the Londoner, who, when on a visit to 
flourished in the beginning of the 4th century, as being the country, being told that the horse neighs, after* 
a common belief among the early Christians. The wards spoke of the cock neighing, hence cockneigh , 
belief has not yet altogether died out; and Bourne cockney. The modern mark of cockneyism is an abuse 
tells us, that in the country villages, where the people of the letters h and r ; as, Aair for air, sofar for sofa, 
require to go early to labour, they always go cheer- The Cockney school of literature was a term applied 
fUUy at cock-crow ; but if called abroad sooner, they in the earlier numbers of “ Blackwood's Magazine” 
are apt to imagine everything they see or hear to bo a to Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, and other young 
wandering ghost. authors. The King of the Cockney 9 was an important 

Cocxbk, according To, kok'-kcr, a phrase some- personage in the sports and shows formerly held in the 
times applied to w hat is strictly correct, or according Middle Temple on Childermas -day, and had hie mart 
to rule. It is derived from a celebrated arithmetician shal, butler, constable, and other officers, who were 
of that name, who flourished in the 17th century, and ordered to be entertained with due service in “ honest 
was the author of a well-known work on arithmetic. manner and good order.” 

Cock-fighting is said to have been a common pas- Cockpit, koP pit (Ang.-Sax.), in o ship of war, is a 
time in Athens and other parts of Greece, and it seems cabin situated near the apartments of the surgeon and 
to have been afterwards adopted from that country by hi? assistants, where all the men wounded in action axe 
the Homans. It is probable that cock-fighting was conveyed to have their wounds dressed, 
first introduced into this country by the Romans, Cockroach. (Sre Bdackbeetdr.) 

though the bird itself was here before their arrival. Cocoa, or Cacao. {See Thbobroma.) 

In the reign of Henry II. it was a sport of the school- Cocoa, or Cocoa-hijt. (See Cocos.) 
boys on Shrove-Tucsday, and called Caruilcvuria ; but Cocoa-nut From?, ko'-ko . — The seeds of the oocoa- 
we have no earlier account of it. The same practice nut palm {Cocoa nuc\fera), well known under the 
prevailed in many schools in Scotland to within the. name of cocoa-nuts, are contained in a large husk 
fast century. It became a great national sport; and composed of solid woody fibres. These fibres wer« 
though more than once prohibited, it received en- woven into fabrics of various sorts by the natives of 
coufagement and countenance from several of Ceylon and India from time immemorial : but it is 
the crowned heads. The celebrated national cockpit only within the last fifteen years that this material has 
at Westminster is said to have beeu erected by been used in England. Cocoa-nut fibre is now 
Henry VIII., and James I. and Charles II. were both applied most successfully to the manufacture of 
oneouragera of the sport. It was forbidden by one of mats, matting, cordage, brushes, brooms, Ac. Ac. 
the acts of Cromwell. At present, cock-fighting is pro- Latterly a method of introducing colour into the 
hibited by lli & 13 Viet. o. fi2, and a penalty of <C5 may manufacture has been devised by dyeing the fibre j 
be levied on any person keeping fighting-cocks, letting and some very fine combinations -of colours have been 
a cockpit, &c., for every day that he shall bo act; but formed, which contrast successfully with similar 
it is still largely carried on, particularly iu the colliery manufactures in the fiuesfc hemp. Cocoa-nut fibre has 
districts in the north of England. Cocks for lighting been used for bedding with great advantage. It does 
are selected with the greatest judgment, and trained not become knotty or hard, does not harbour vermin, 
with the utmost care, For the combat, they are care- and is not affected by variation of climate. The refuse 
fully trimmed and armod with steel or silver spurs. The of the husk forms a perfect material for fern-beds, 

E lacc appropriated to fighting is called the pit, and the being much less liable to give out an offensive odour 
attic is conducted by two setters, who place the cocks than spent tan, which is often used for this purpose, 
beak to beak. When once pitted, neither of the setters Cocoa-nut fibre is also called soir, and has long bees 
cap touch his cock sc long as they continue to fight, used for ropes and cordage under this name, 
unless their weapons get entangled. In what is called Cocoon, kok-oon 1 (Fr. coeow), the silky tissue or 
the “Welsh main,” a number of cocks are pitted envelope which the larva? of many insects spin, as a 
against each other, and then the conquerors pitted covering for themselves immediately before passing 
against each other, until only one remains alive. (For into the pupa form. The name is also given to cover- 
those that wish further information on this subject, we mgs made of other materials. Some caterpillars work 
may refer to Blaine’s ICncyclopandia of Rural Sports.) into the silky envelope the hairs which cover their 
Cockle, kok'4 ( Cardium), a gen. of Mollusca, bodies ; others imbed m the network ft leaf, or several 
belonging to the Cardiacs*, There are numerous epe- leaves fastened together. The larvae of some insects 
eiesof this animal, some two hundred of which are produce the silken substance of which the cocoons are 
known. The common cockle is the most abundant, formed in much greater quantity than others. One of 
and large quantities of this shell-fish are found ou the the most useful producers is the ordinary silkworm^ 
coasts of Great Britain, principally on muddy and whose cocoon is a close and compact oval ball, SttT- 
sandy banks. By some it is considered a highly nutri- rounded with a gauze-like glossy covering. It consists 
ticus article of food ; and, indeed, the enormous de- of one long continuous thread, sometimes a thousand 
wand for it would seem to justify such an opinion, feet long. Some parts of the thread are weaker than 
The structure of the cockle is somewhat curious; it others; but the greater portion can be unwound «• 
has two adductor muscles, which serve the animal to easily as a boll of cittou thread. Different insects 
‘ 521 
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kokkas, a kernel), in Bot,, a 
•**» .of Fahnai meifetd , the cocoa or oocoa-mit palm, 
hrperbapethe that great family, 

flour, sugar, oil, wax, wine, 
thread, utensils, timber for Habitations, and leaves for 
■■ ;; ;|%e cocoa-nut palm itself furnishes our 
_ ftfcUren with most of their necessaries. 
_. i0&fi^aggeru,i» largely obtained from the juice 
J'&ifat* tyut whm its spathes and spadix are in- 
I *v>ddy nod arrack are produced by the fer- 
of this juice. The albumen of the seeds 
fophda-irute) and the liquid Within this (cocoa-nut 
' C¥'Sv^-.; ’ "-—giii milk.) are itnpor- 

taut articles of 
food iu many 
tropical regions. 
The cocoa-nut is 
also largely con- 
sumed in this 
country. From 
the albumen, or 
edible portion, 
the concrete oil 
knowu as cocoa - 
nut oil , or cocoa- 
nut butter , is ob- 
tained. (6aeOn,a.) 
It is now exten- 
sively employed 
as « candle mate- 
rial and for mak- 
ing soap, being 
imported in enor- 
mous quantities 
by Price’s Candle 
Company. (See 

COCOA.-MCT *-•*-«• 

India it is much esteemed as a pomatum tor strength- 
cuing the hair; but its unpleasant odour, and its 
liability to beeom© rancid, prevent its U8e in this 
country for such a purpose . From the fibrous portion 
of the pericarp of the cocoa-nut, the strong fibres 
called voir, or cocoa-nut. fibres, are obtained. They arc 
remarkable for their strength aud durability, and are 
much used for cordage, fishing-nets, matting, scrub- 
bing-brushes, and similar manufactured products. The 
wood of the coooa-nut palm is very hard, handsome, 
«nd durable, and is applied to many useful purposes. 
It XB commnfily called porcupine-wood. 

Co®.. hod (Ang.-Sax.) . — This fish is, perhaps, the 
most important to the human family of all the 
inhabitants of the deep. It affords labour and 
food to thousands of men, and is one of the most 
splendid national resources,— one which, owing to the 
wonderful provision of nature with regard to tbo 
fecundity of this fish, is not likely to diminish fora 
considerable period. For more than four centuries 
has the cod -fishery been carried on, without ar.y inter* 
rnpikm ; yet the supply at the present day is something 
enormous, A single fisherman has been kuown to 
mptmre400 of this fish in a day of ten hours, Now, 
osthecod frequently attains a weight of 50 lbs., this 
haul of the fisherman , even setting it down at a mode- 
'Stmte- .xdtse,. must have amounted to something like 
M^OOOibs. of fish ; and multiply this by several thou- 
«ands, and we get the amount of cod which is daily 
obtained during the season. " The great supply of cod 
of Newfoundland ; but the cod- 
fisheries near the ooasts of Scotland, Sweden, and 
means iusiguvficant. The principal 
.places in which it is found on our coasts are thus 
•iiudcd mytm*. Terrell: — “A change has taken 
place., from the cod having shifted their ground. 
Fonnerly the Gravesend and Barking fishermen ob- 
tained |^;dfflAkM#aror than the Orkneys or the Dogger 
■ tost ]t*Qor three years, the supply 

for the Xion4on niatkct has been obtained by going 
■rpo farther than the Lincolnshire and Norfolk coasts, 
«d even between that and Lcftdon, whexe previously 





. very few fis h could be obtained ,** Thom areabont 6*000 
vessels employed in the cod-fishery , in addition ■vfo V 
■large quantity of email busts. All the cod are caught 
by hooka and lines; the bait wd com^ 
or limpets, whelks, and pieces of various fishes. Oar 
wonder at the extraordinary supply oftMftfiBhis con- 
siderably diminished wheu we exainlne vue roe of the 
cod. By those who have taken 
themselves, it has been calculated that when One de- 
vours a cod’s roe, he also devours no less then about 
180,000,00011*. of food, supposing it were allowed 1x> 
arrive at maturity. Ono’sbrain reeks at the bare idea 
of reckoning whatwo'crAf be the condition of eod-dom 
if these fishes were left alone for a fdwyeattL The ®c*i 
is a very voracious fish, a good iuRtunoe of Whioh is 
related by Yarroll. “Mr. Crouch,’' say* fie; “has 
taken thirty-five crabs, none less than the ste© of a 
half-crown pieoo, from the stomach of a eod," Jt la 
not particular in its diet, but devours indiscriminately 
all the email 
fish it can " 

catch. The 
modus operan- 
ds of the fish- 
ermen is thus 
described: — 

Forthedeep- 
aea fishing very 
long line? arc 
used ; — these 
arc fixed to 
the bottom by 

means of a . 

small anchor, the other end being supported bya buoy, 
and the hooks are placed at t he extremities of abort 
lines, usually about six feet in leugth, attached at 
intervals to the main line. The long lines are usually 
left for about six hours, or for u whole ride, when 
they are taken up and examined. In the interval the 
fishermen arc not; idle; they carry on tbo work -of 
destruction by means of hand-lines, of which each 
wmu maneges a pair.” — Dallas’s Animal Kingdom, “ 

Oo»a, ko’-da (Ital.), literally, b dose or tenuiimriOP , 
an Italian word applied to b certain number of bore* 
Which form the final close of a composition. 

Codabium, ko-dii'-rt-um ((At. koduHon, » leathern 
pouch), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. 
ord. Lcgumino»<e, sub-ord. Casalpiniedt. C. acutfyTo- 
Uum and obtu*\, folium, both natives of Sierra Leone^y Wdd 
fruits known as the brov. u and the velvet tamarinds. 
The pulp of each kind io eaten, and has an agreeable 
taste. 

Conn, Aw/d (from Lnt. codex, u manuscript) , in J uris.» 
is applied to a compilation of laws made by public au- 
thority. Sereral collections of the Roman ktw taro 
designated by this name, the chief of which wjto». tb» 
Gregorian and Hermogenian codes, made by two cote- 
bra ted jurisconsults, Gregorius and Hermogones, and. 
containing the constitutions of the emperors from Jla*- 
drian to Constantine ; the Theodosian code, published 
iu 428 by command of the cm neror Theodosius IX < j and 
the Justinian code, prepareu by command of the em- 
peror Justinian, and first published in 629, aud a second 
time after revision, in 534. There are several of the 
modern systematic ooUeotiono of laws desiguated by 
the title of code, the chief of which Ore the code of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia ^ tliat of Catberitto p| 
Ilussia (confined to criminal jurisprudence) ; th&t ot 
Joseph II. of Austria ; and the celebrated Vode tfapo- 
tton iu France. In France, before 178®, there was no 
uniform system of legislation ; in some parts the Bo- 
roan law prevai led, in others ancient custom, both being 
su p plem onted by royal ordinances.; These hating boon 
abrogated at the revolution, several attempt* ware- 
made to form a code of laws in acoordmice with thril" 
altered circumstances ; but, on aeecamt Of the Utttettkd 
state of society at. that poriod . nothing of a •otisfae^oty 
nature was effected. At length Napoil«o», after be bBh 
came first consul, appojuted cerUin eommisaioner* to 
draw up a prcgect of a civil ooda, “WbwiblWMl 'pfritttoilfo 
the early part of 1801, and copies thereof transTnitteA 
to the different courts of# ranee ior their ohservatious 
and suggestions. The whole Was then laid before th* 
legislative section- of the cauncil^ of atate, ■ a«dibav«y.'. ■ 
rious poiate suecessivciy discussed, Napoieou himself 
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% general arrangem. 

the Institutions of Justinian It is divided into three 
books, the first of which treats of the civil relatione of 
Mtdmdaale » the second of property m its v« ioue kinds 
4tn4 modifications , and the third of the various modes 
in which property is legallj acquired Besides the Code 
civil, the rreOtsh written law comprises live other codes 
The C$d« 4k Procedure mile relates to the forms of pro 
Cess and the modes of procedure before the various 
civil courts — Ike Code me Commerce as its name mil 
catfa, bears upon cerumen ml transactions It contests 
of four boots, the fltst of which treats of commt roc in 
general, of the vanous classes of commercial men, of 
partnerships , &< the second of m&ntime rommuro , 
the third of ban Urn ptoes, and the fourth of tommrr» 
ciai tnbunftls —rode d' Instruction crimtnclle regulates 
the torn** of procedure m criminal < isd — Ihe ( ode 
pdnal defines fho various kinds of crimes, and their 
several punisbannls This and the preceding were 
promulgated in 1810, but impoitaflfc changes have be* n 
mftdft upon them by subsequent ennetuunts, pailicu 
iarty in 1832 — lho sixth and last ul these ib the Code 
foretfiopj which was mil lulled in 1427, end relates to 
the administration or the woods un l forests 

Oo»KX 5 ko tier (La t ), origin illy dc noted the t runk of 
a tree, and was aft m wards applied to the wooden tablets 
covered with wax win h wei usi d by th ' an< tents fc r 
writing. It aitorwmiH came to be ipplied to a b iok 
Or manuscript general! v and undci the tmperors, ami 
nuhsequentlv, it dt signified collections of i ml and 
aecWastiuU lama (See Coop ) In modern I aim it 
denotes * manuscript volume as, Codex tlexaruinnus 
Codex Votiftonus, o< rtum Af H copies of the sacred 
scriptures — Codex rcem/tftti (a re wutten codex) < r 
pahwp***<«*, is an anm ut paichraent <n which the 
original writing has b< en defac ed, and a dUTeii nt com- 
position copu d 

Copier L, hod* t ml (Lat co htdlus), is a supplement 
to a will, where anything is omitted which the testator 
would add, or wlmh ho w ml 1 explain, altfti, or re 
tata^t, and it is the same with a listament, and taken 
as part thereof , aud it mud be executed m tho same 
manner as a will, and le attested b> two witnesses at 
toast, who must be present when the tent itor signs or 
aohoowledgcs it and thev must wtgn <h ir nanus, as 
witnesses thereto, m his pitience and m the presence 
cl each other 

Cobwobnh, Xo horns', smaM mortars thifc were for 
ioaeftr used for thr iwing gi euade », a kind of slu 11 on a 
small scale They wmo named altei their inventor, 
Ctofthorn, a celebrate d military engine er 

OCEtBJrrruArA ee l nt&rai ta (Or hallo*, hollow, 
ferae, an anomaly), iu Zool , one of the two sub king 
dome wto which the lladiata of Cuijw have recently 
been divided It ooi f» soon da to the class JVyp* of 
former writers, and me hints most of those curious ■sta- 
tionary creatures which are introduced into marine 
aquatia , as the sea anemones and aertubiria (6ee 
AmxAl* Kingdom ) 

C(Bl*actt>R *» h klma, in Hot* a gen of plants 
belonging to the u«t < rd. Jnoiwcam lho spec ie* C 
pofyearm is the beiberme, or vtllow dye free ol ^nu- 
dim* m bwrk yields a beantiiul yellow colour, which 
M much used for dyeing m eeitam parts of Africa 
When, reduced to a ccarso powder, this biuk is a 
valuable topical »em*d> m the treatment of uleers 
Jit ccwtams the alkaloid bei berme, to which its medim- 
p«l virtues are probably due 

Cemm 9 kof f«*-a (from Coffee, in Africa, where it 
jKKWrfe m abundance), a gen ot plants belonging to 
TO* nat ord f mohonacetfi The species C or of Hr a is 
the eoflfe^-plant, or qukwa of tho Arabs, the seeds of 
wrbtoh, when roasted and gwmnd, are used to prepare 
eh© daily and most cherished drink of probably more 
mu ft kuPdred millions of human beings The plant 
ib mud to h» * native of Arabia Felix and Southern 
Abygntuft. From the former region it has been 
627 
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a greater Wghtjmn mghtnr ten fbst j m W 
*tb average height, when ft»B growm is t Mm fifteen tn 
twenty fret Xt m covered mti» dark, smooth, shmius, 
and evergreen foliage. It u wuw m 14 1 ^ 

nurseries, and is transplanted wm 
old. In three years it comes 
into fall bearing, and, tinder fa- 
vourable circumstances, will con- 
tinue to bear for twenty years. 

It blossoms throughout the year, 
so that mature fruit and opening 
flower-buds may be seen at the 
same tune The roasted seed or 
bean has I>een us< cj to form a 
beverage m Abyssinia from tune 
immemorial Ju Persia it i» 
known to have been in ns© as 
early as the year ^7*5 From 
\byssmia it was introduced into 
Ai ubia in the beginning of the 
15th century, and About the 
middle of the following cen- 
tal y it began to bo used m Constantinople, wjMWpl, hi 
spit© of the violent opposition erf the priestyjtt (KWH 
became an article of geneial ©onaumptaon Xh 1652, 
the Hr t London coffee-house was opened in ©ftbrgft 
Yard, 1 ombaid Street, by a Greek named Jfftsqwai 
and twentv ye irs at ter, fbe tlrst m France was wafrw 
blished ut Marseilles bmee that time, both the cttl- 
tuic ind c mrmmption ol toffee have continiftaflf ©*• 
tenth d About iorty milbons of pounds are annually 
toimimed in this eouutry alone, and the conaumptaon 
forth© whole woild has been estimated at about flOfl 
millions of pounds In lha London tnarkftt ftlb th* 
t ommencemt nt of Julv, 1402, the oaah ptUSS® fax' the 
t >fleta ol diff nt countries m bond were ft© Ifdeted 
l clow —A r afite Leylo?i, flnt», per cwt 72s to 7-3*. S Or- 
dinary, 09v to Tin l*)(intution. Ct talk, fine* fils* to 
02* other lands 86* to bBe down to 70© to Sfis* 
Jamma, finest, 120s , other kmd», 76s, to 90»n 71** 
to 7 l* , and 0o» to 70* Cotta Mica, 77* to 88s* ftnd 
7b* to 77* Jua, 70* to 7b* Mocha, fine, to 
TJOd , good, llo* toll6* , ordinary, to flt&u iPW- 
hcherry , 78* to 85v Sf Domingo, 69* to 7®*, ®he 
duly, id ptrlb and 1 per cent , is, of eoarws* got m* 
1 1 ided m those quotations 9 h© above liBt, take* 
with our statement reipecting the lomnid conaamption 
of c flee m Britain, will enable the reader to form 
some ilea of the extent of our trade in the prodneeof 
C arohica The Arabian, or Mocha coffee, ib small, and 
of a dark yellow colour, the Jav on and Bast*- Indian are 
largt r and of a palei > ell >w , the Ceylon, West-Indian, 
and Lraxilian have a bluish or greenish-gtey tint. 
Coffee owes its valuable properties chiefly to tnft pMh 
sente of an slkuloid called caserne, and * Volatile o»L 
It is remarkable that tea should contain precisely the 
same pxmciple, theme end oajflnne being idcntfOaL 
The sensible properties and effects of coffee, like those 
ot lei, arc t >o well known tq require to b# stated m 
det ul It <xhilnratc% arouses, and keeps ftwefce; ik 
oounteraets the stupor occasioned by disesftft, by 
Jangue, or by opium, it allays hunger to a owiaitt 
txu nt , gives to the wear> mereased strength and 
vigour, and imparts a feeling of comfort and repose* 
3 ts phvsi logic a) effects upon the system, so ter an they 
have been investigated, appear to be, that* while it 
makes the hi am more active, it soothes th© body gene- 
rally, makes th© change and waste of matter slower© 
snd (he dim and for food in consequence less In 
Sumatra and some of tho neighbouiing iwwida M 
infusion ot the roasted leaf is us*d a* a substitute few 
tea, and is called coffee toft* Tho leaf Contains the 
same pi maples as the seed, and therefore has analo- 
gous properties Besides the real C eM-aiwc** scan* 
other apeci* s are cnltw uted for their seeds ,**,€/ to*** 
qhalermt, giown in Ivepftttl, C -moeambticxma, on thft 
oast of Mozambique; and C. matmiuiwa-, m TOM 
Mauritius 

Coy Fir * ($ee Copfra ) _ 

CoFFRanaii, kqjC fet-hm (Fr. oojfre, a bog; Ange* 
Sax daman* to stop ip)* ©«««© or water-tigat fttrhB- 
ture fixed in the bed of a river or other water, ft»r TOM 








le nature 

The distance 

from four to ten feet, and the 
puddled clay. In some cases 
ewith only one row of piles, backed 
When the bottom consists of 
be driven, they are generally 
i of water allows, of two stone 
iween them being filled with clay 
substance. A very valuable inven- 
M'Killop, tbe mauaging director of 
,*i. ^ompany, has been tried and 
The object of tbe invention, 
.... . ° Portable Coffer dam," is to pro- 
e&eans of thoroughly examining or repairing 
•'vessel, from her Jreol to her water-line, 
ed, The apparatus consists of a large 
,_proof canvas, at each end of which is 
g, which is filled with air on the canvas 
. taut under a vessel’s side, when tbe 
.^* 5 , ,^'|iMidt’air-axid-water4ight by tbe pressure on 
; Tbe volume of water contained in 

the ipie^oir of the canvas is then pumped out, and the 
' ' ■oauriA^ by a framework of iron, a dry 

apace Jeff jfcept. clear to allow of men repairing any 
damage t^ahip may have sustained. 

(Hr. kophinos, a wicker basket), is 
aekestbr^ containing the remains of the dead. 

Coflloia lhffvo been in use from very early times ; and 
■ wp'wrip told that the body of Joseph was embalmed 
pfi * coffin in Egypt. lu that country coffins 
were usually made of pasteboard glued together, and 
■; but sometimes these were 
also Utydokediii comns of wood, atone, or earthenware. 
Among the ancient Britons, stone coffins were some- 
times employed for persons of distinction, and they are 
met with in barrows, together with 
.Homap UWWj and the kistvaen, or coffin composed of 
■rough atone* set edgewise, and covered with one or 
more Hat Stones, was codiidod . We are told that, from 
ih*9tb,/«£fitttry to the reign of Henry HI. and later, 
were in general use for persons of the 
b^H#tclbMeB; the bodies of the common people, how- 
wer» only wrapped in cloth, and so pat into the 
,;; : gWMWhj|.:. Coftros of lead and wood were also occasion - 
.among the Saxons. In some countries, as 
i*t , coffin merely serves the xmrpoae of hold- 

to the grave or tomb, 
e same olllce for others, 
i deceased person is carried 
or, without any coffin ; and 
» equally among Jews, Mobamme- 
u o*. This was also tbe practice 
ancient Jews, as we know from the account 
Of Main’s son. 

(See Agkomeh.) 

ip-no'-wit (Lat., he acknowledges), is 
llgpiwt acknowledges or coafesscs the 
against him to be just and true, and, at 
jpf. cause before judgment, suffers judg* 
against him at once, or conditions 
it on 'terms arranged between him 
^i-Ttmust be signed in the presence of 
attorney expressly appointed by 
^^tt^wise the instrument itself, and the 
Virtue of it, will be set aside by 
Bench tbe original cogno. 
•Vlsttd'in-.tbe courts of Common Pleas and 
' . with an affidavit of its ea^cn- 
, .... jin fourteen days of its being 
00 ijf 8 id«red fraudulent and void as 
tOW, and, in case of bankruptcy, 
jtjjrtsofer from the plaintiff all moneys 

' • (Ang. -Bax.). —The large 
. are- termed cog- 

■ jnad^of: wood. .When the 

1 ( oothed wheel®. 
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oohesion is entirely overcome, t 
instead of attracti 


one another i 

sion is weakened or destroyed by t. „ 

either by heat, or by the . 
exerted by the particles of on* body ^ J 
another. When these powers— beat* 
tion— are withdrawn, cohesion resume) 
with results that are different, accord , 
cumstances under which the withdrawal ! , 
body which has been melted Is suddanb 
takes the form of an irregular solid; 1, ^ 

cohesion is exerted more slowly, the 
united in regular forms. (See * 

After the particles of a body have been, separai 
force of cohesion will make them reunite if 
pressed closely together. Cohesion is tbe 
exerted by homogeneous or like particles, 
from adhesion, which is the attraction 
heterogeneous or unlike particles. 

Cohobt. (See Legion.) 

Coinage. Mint.) 

Coin ing-Ma chink, a very beautiful xnabl 
stamping money has been invented by M. TXri 
which combines economy with perfection ofw< 
ship, durability of the machine, and ea*^ 
operatives. The moving power applied to 
rather a steam power, turns a £1 v* wheel, which -„ iV 
it, and sums up all its powers the moment a auNto 
stamped. To the axle of this fly-wheel a spirm 
:s adapted to direct the movements of a connecting- 
rod, which transmits to the moving parts the meehe* 
nism of placing and taking off the metal between: the 
stamps, and withdrawing it when the money ilk 
stamped. The power accumulated by tbe fly-wheelia 
transmitted through its axle to a winch, . 
upon two arms joined to each other by a binge afttfiir/, ••• . 
extremities, and forming a very obtuse angle, /WWfflbt’ 
can be opened or closed a little. When 
opened, the two other extremities of the nrmspt;^ 
become more distant, and as the superior mgetg ’ 
buttress, it is the inferior one which moves:, it , 
perly a funicular lever or mechanical knee. ThttS^^Wiv 
lower part of the inferior lever is drawn tbkhlflkvb'','- 
resisting plane, when the angle of the twd Whit 
widens j but, on tbe contrary, it is carried 
the plane when the angle closes : the movem^ijt':|^ s , “ 
produced by the connecting-rod and the winch fixed ’t 
to the fly -wheel. The two stamps are plac 
at the movable end of the lever, above the 
coined ; the other is situated beneath, the tivb; 
being parallel. The pieces to be coined are>: 
in an iron cylindrical vessel, and at ever 


fly-wbeel the nether piece is taken aWay l 
under the press, being contained within A 
which limits its circular diameter. Wh ‘ ^ 
rises, the coin spontaneously leaves 
Cylinder*. The principle of this press c 
cylinders, having their axes parallel ai , 
opposite directions. These cylinders have hhii 
outer surface engraved matrices, smooth vanllilf" 


ferrules, as well as ferrules witu uj 
P late XXXVI., presents a trausv- 
machine perpendicular to the axis 
Fig. 2, Plate XXXV I., is a vertical sectmmafle 
this axis. The cylinder A receives “* 
the moving power : its axle has lenj 

the case to have cogs, 3, engaged it* 

the axle C. This axle has a fly-w ; heel, C, i 

The second cylinder (A*) if eonslrhbiid: 
first, and ofequai diameterybanbg 
. Two wheels ' 


of matrices. 

one of tbe extremities 
they may receive motion. In the 
the second cylinder- (A'), andon 
excavations to "AM™ 
XXXVI*) : they are cylindrical. M 









surface of the phile, as soon an the matrix comes to 
foe orifice of tbe tube, the piece fallB into the vacuum 
formed by the plate and comes m contact with the 
engraved surface of the matrix The cylinder con 
tlnuing its rotation, brings the metal witbin*TOflch of 
the ferrule matrix, »nd the com is stamped on both 
sides at once It is then pushed out of the matnee by 
ft, assisted by the s raj er q t which has a counterpoise 
Thb turning pieces ol the cjhndcrs are roteived in 
jpflloviy, which allow them no lengthwise displacement , 
and m Order that the matrices may be retained in tbe 
batOO plane, perpendicular to tho axis of the cjlmders, 
these aie oxa*tly clamped between the two chuck . 
jnoeoB ol the cases which contain their pillows | 
Wedges pressed by screws (ft) hold the pillows flrrolv » 
fixed The oou a as they fall ieceive no shock, and arc ' 
received in a box ewlosed within J,tho framewdkj 
of t|*e machine Such a machine coins more than a 
bundled pieces pci minute, or sixty thousand pieces 
W a day of ten hours continual labour '1 he moving 
power required is but slight Ibis prtss pertoims its 
IU notions without muse and 1 $ not liable to be put out 
Of order , its construction i» simple, and it requires 
little room The workmau win attends it is pci teotly 
«Wfo during hm labour Should an> acci lent or obstacle 
occur, the machine is so arranged that it stops spon 
tanepusly , the fly-wheel (O') is maintained on the axle 
bf a species of brake (fig 2), which allows it to turn 
back without turning the axle, when a greater resiBfc 
aftoe than usual » experienced by the matrices, so 
ttkbt the attendant is made aware of the accident M 
BAgUm has put lorth a proposed new method of 
A *ttwnpwg money, medals, and jewellery This consists 
lit placing within tho matrices a certain number of 
*6*el stamps Ibcse matrices being piled oue upon 
fob piker, are inclosed in a rectangular box and made 
id peas between two cylinders 3 his pi easing is per 
formed rapidly and many pieces are worked in a short 
time. The stamps are placed within the nmtru es, and 
ate pf a Slightly conical shape In ordei that they may 
be retained at the same level, a strong plate eo\eis the 
matrices. A tbin plate is intei posed between the two 
matrices, and is pierced with a number of boles equal 
fo that bf the stamps its use is to keep the pieces to 
%» Stamped in connection with the stamps This plate 
& mafleufeteel, having its surfaces even, and an equal 
fowfbCiss in all its points The machinery is care! ully 
fixed ha a rectangular frame, which is of non, and 
Mb the'difitoent parts so firmly fixed that they are 
HOf deranged while between the lolling cylinders. We 
$6# proceed to further* describe tbe points of this 
as figured on Fla te XXXV, hig 1, 8 


money at the Koval mint, see the article i 

Coins (See iN rairsMA.Wcs ) 

Com (See Cocox nut Pibub ) 

CokrJoH (Ang Sax ), is the denseobarco^rffiBcaiinf 
mg m the retort after coal has been submitted *0 da* 
struoLive distillation It consists almost entirely of 
carbon, with au admixture of mineral matter As coke 
contains so large an amount of carbons^otiemfottC#, 
it is particular valuable where an intense heat with- 
out Bmokc is required It is therefore touch employed 
for smelting furnaces , but its cb * f sseie*»l0C0*pd- 
tive fuel, and it is made for this purpose in enormous 
quantities by the different railway companies. The 
simplest way of coking coal is to bum tbe latter mate- 
rial in large heaps m the open air, <x>veriDgihem wifo 
ashes ami earth to prevent combustion fokfog place 
too rapidlv , but this method was found to t$ke Up 
a great deal of space, and experiments proved that 
the resulting coke was not so dense at valuable m when 
a coking oven was employed These ovens are gene- 
rally ranged m rows of one hundred ©r more* A railway 
being laid along their roofs tor tbC conveyance of tbe 
coal and withdrawal of the coke ThebM$b *9 to bh 
icgulated carcfullv during the process, wbi*fi* takes 
thirty or forty hours "When coking isprotMprly con- 
ducted, a \ery small portion of oucFOCngipau gas and 
soot escapes and tbe coal, if good, yields Sfrper oept*. 
of compact coke 

Coicuicuif kol hJteluin (after Culchm* its native 
counti y), m Hot , a gen of plants befofifinjg fo the 
nat ord Melanthacev Tbe most important species 
is C avtumnale, the common mcwlcw-saffilm, This 
is an indigenous perennial, growing tp abundance m 
tbe pastures of lit reiurdshire, ~W orcesteVabire, Olou- 
cestershire, and other t oun&es It bloseoDotn! during 
the months of August and September, its fiowers being 
crocus like, and of a purple colour This plant offer* 
a strange contrast to most others id the moo# of pro- 
ducing floweis and fruit Tbe flowers appear during 
the autumnal mouths named, rising firom in* groufid 


bmmiifol mstibrne •» figured on Plate XXXV , big i is 
A lateral elevation of tbe machine A is the principal 
axle, twnedby a wmsbortooving nowm , B, connecting- 
tb 4, jflymg to the iever 0 the moveaaat of tbo winch 


further is seen oi the plant until the following spring, 
when tufts of leaves make their appearance, melosmst 
the seed-vessel or capsule, which ripens shout bay- 
harvest Both the seeds and eormanffoit plant are 
employed medicinally in gout and rheumatism. 

Cold (Sue Heat, Catabkh ) , 

CoLEorrxxA, koL6-op'4m'*& fwr. kefwr, s«h«wb| 
nterott, a wing), the name applied to an orfler oiin- 
sects possessed ol four wings, the external pair pot 
being formed lor flight, but as sheaths forth* 
pair. The Coleopter* comprehend alt foe Beetle 
tube The larvm of coleppforou*. * 

complete tranaionfiattoa , those which' Jbafcfoj* fo fo* 
giound generally pi spare for foe phftoi-efofceky fctffoov* 
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tag the earth that surround* them, jm li to form an 
open oral .apace : others &*»»**& df cocoon or web 
round them * aim tom* awuaoe jtw w«rftet *t ate with* 
w** any sort of prepawriiew. Atafeoofihsome of these 
xeaecta may be usurious to iregetatiou, taken as a 
whole, there own be op doubt that their existence is 
conducive to mao's comfort, and in some oases to a 
mack greater ttdtottfr than he suspects. Thus, the tiger* 
beetles (GwteitettM, the predacious ground-beetles 
(C<mzW«), the diving-beetles (Molten da), the lady- 
birds (ffyocimllUdm), and many others, do mankind 
great iNWvite by preying upon caterpillars, plant lire, 
So*, while the Many dwng-boetks ( Qopndtdtr, Mule- 
«r bjt: &cotru»nda, tie l. do good work aa removers of 
oSttaSlmsoiW^ generally. Others there are 
Which on the venous poisonous fungi , and 

bffiwMSwi Wbvoh attack dead but still standing 
tjwe*, hid in a very short tame cause them to cease 
to number (he ground. 

CbBtc t fcvf f -»fc (Gr. Wow, the colon), in Med , is a 
bemegiten to several diseases which ai e characterized 
' W pain of the bowels, with distension or flatu- 

|me t but without looseness or diarrhoea Medical 
men distinguish no fewei than seven ditit rent kinds of 
»frlf compliant ; as, l. Spasmodic, m which the principal 
symptoms are ahaip and spasmodic pains about the 
inwlj a. tStere&raceoue, when the pain is accompanied 
with constipation ol the bowels, A. Accidental , when 
occasioned by indigestible food, or by atiid matter in 
the lutes lines ; 4 Ihlu>us, when accompanied with 
v oun tmgof bile or with obstinate eosfcn. encss , 6. Flat- 
ulent, when it arises from flatulence in the bowels 
g. Inflammatory, when accompanied with heat and 
inflammation , 7. the Lead, Painter'*, or Mevonihtre 
nob*, thC dry beflvacbe which is attributed to tin poison 
oflead, Among the most irequout causes of this dis- 
ease may ho named poisonous or unwholesome sub- 
stances, long^mdigefiftad food, rt dun dam y ol w tinted 
fe»Ja intense cold, worms, Ac I he treatment will, in 
each ease* depend very much upon the cause , gene- 
rally, the first object w to procure an ©vac nation of the 
bowels by mild and unirntating aperients OpiflUs 
may be resorted to in order to allay the spasms, and 
tb^ warm bath and fomentations are often oi great 
nesrncA. It is usually necessaty to persist m a course 
of mild npanentsfbr some time, and all irritating sub- 
stances in the food are to be avoided. 

Coliseum. (tosAiiiittmai**.) 

Cfft UW S, kot-lapee* (Lat. col lapsus, from collahor, 
I shrink down), is a wa&tmg or shrinking of the body, 
(Sr nit a part of it, or a sudden and extreme depression 

th, neck), the part of 
W garawwi which surrounds the neck, or something 
awn round tbs neck, as a chain or ring of metal 
Anuma the ancients, collars were sometimes wmn as 
badg es of servitude. Several orders oi knighthood 
am distinguished by the colluis which they weir 
These collars arc made of gold, enamelled, and fro- 
Wt»eft&y set With ciphers or other designs the badge 
the order is attached to the collar, and lies ot< 
ttta breast when worn. The collar oi the order of 
Garter oowdsts of twenty six pieces, each m the 
Ibarte of a garter, enamelled azure, and connected by 
to$dta*k». the George* or figure of St Geoige on 
jb^taebpric encountering the dragon, is at (ached to tho 
.gate. Hound each of tbe pieces wh ch form the 
iA, of th© Garter is the motto oi tbe outer, — “Horn 
ac^ouinisaypense/' 

C&i&MTMBA&r koH&^-e-rU (Lat collateral*), that 
Which hong* % tbe side, not direct} aa a llalcrul 
asi&rawse ta that which is made over and above the 
jWincdphi deed itself. Collateral security is where a 
fieCd Is of other lands or property beside those 
- - - rijKapal mortgage or other security j 

Hants with another, and enter* into a 
.nance of Ms covenant, tbe bond is a 
SK*n2 it is external, and without 

to* nature and essence of the covenant. 

CtaiAJdfciw* potsawwwirx or 

feral r*!*m»* S With imeals m this, that they 
descend from thesane stock or ancestor? hut differ in 
tsfcfe, that they do not descend one from the other. 
WSaterui Jeiwmtn are sutfh, that# as bneaUy spring 
from one and the same ancestor, who la tbe stops or 
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root,— tbe etirpee, trunk, nr common stack whence 
these relatione ere branched out. (See Jwtra.) * 
OontAscioir w> x Bwuztuiw, toW*i'-a**u, is Site 
act of conferring or bestowing a benaftoo by tb* 
bishop, or other ordinary, where be has the stab* 
of patronage. It comprises both inatitutiott end yro 
actuation. 

Collect, hoV-Ulct (let. con, together, and 
read), is applied to certain short prayers 4w th e Lit tu^ 
of tbe Cfiuroh of England, as also m that of Born*. 

It is, as tbe name implies, a prayer read together wvb 
oilier parts of tbe service, either usually o® on a 
particular occasion. , 

Collhctanea, kol-lelc4a*, , -'M*a, is applied in I4i to 
a book containing a selection of pasaajpw from Tadowt 
authors, usually ior the instruction of youth} as thc 
Collectanea Grose a. 

College, Jcol -l*i (Lat. rolleyutm, a coflectisn of 
aasemblttgt ), primarily denoted an association car body 
of men united together l>y the eamn laws or custoipa, 
oi m the same ofilce or employrntni. Hruoc, among 
(he Romans, we find the word applied not only to etw* 
poi ations enjoying certain rights, as the priests, augurs, 
A.c , but to men in tbe iame office, as consuls, qiuesfcore, 
tribunes, — to anv body of merchants or mechanics, or 
e\ en to an nsw ml lago oi the nieaiu st utiseus Or slaves. 
In a mor» limited sense it was applied to aeorpor&tUMb 
or »&soemtivm of poisons, of vrl ich there were many 
at Rome, and which required confirmation by Special 
enuctment. They possessed pifpeitvas a corporate 
body, and had a common chest, hi England a college 
u a society oi persons cusung as a ( ri porate bony, 
either b> prescription <»i 1 y grant ot the king# ana 
ircqiuently possessing pet uhur or tvtlusn© pmfiegeej 
as (he colleges of xihvHiuans and suigums A college 
is also an a< adciuic tl instilution, endowed with ro* 
venues, and subjut to a private code of laws. Ita 
particulsi term and constitution depend upon the 
terms ot the foundation I lm Urnis college and uni* 
versity me often conionndul in modem times, and iw 
Scotland and AimncA Uie (h-tiu(tiou fins bean very 
much lost sight of A college is an institution for the 
advancement ol learning, a aTmer-aryi* f j the ct>»- 
iernng ol degrees. At Oil >i d and Cambridge W 
college has a twoiold charoctc*, — 1 as an endowed 
soc icty, < (imposed ol a h< ad, i< Hows, mil scholaiS} find 
i as a piau» of education (S* n Umi IRSlxy, Cam- 
bridge Dsn wsm, Oxkori DuvH»*>m, I^onbow 
UisrvfiiMTr, Ac ) r Iho criiegcs oi 1/ lute ara very 
dilfi rent from those oi tl e eountiv, being cducaticmal 
mslitutions establi'-lied throughout the couutry, and 
lieaimg some re eniMtmee to tbe German g\ runasl*. 
There arc about ilO m all, aud they arc under thw 
conti ol of the lim re»ity of Fr inew 

College o» Jubur®, m Siotlmd, ccmnets of the 
supreme civil court, o’*” Conrt < t ssion, with all ita 
nionihei* and ofilci^rs, mrludmg advocates, clerk* of 
session, clerks of the fill's, wntois to the stgnety 
solicitors before the supiemc c mits, Ac. 

Colli giatr Church, KoUe' n-aet, is *o called fkwm 
having a college oi chapter oi canons attached to H, 
but no bishop , and thus (fillers ii om a cathedral r w3birtll 
in the see of a bishop. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of the diocese m which it is situated. 

Collegia iris, kol-le -je dnte, a religious sect formed 
among the Arimmaus and UaptvdB m Holland about 
the beginning of (be 17th century They received thw 
nnmo ot C(;Uegitmts because they called their astern* 
blies colleges 1 hey assemble twice a week, and any 
ono is allowed to expound the Scripture* ot pffet tip 
prayer 1 hey hold sacred conventions twice a year ek 
ilhemsberg, m ar Leyden j whence they arceoiuctimics 
culhd Uhonshergt rs, 

Collodiov, kol-lo'-de-on (from Gr. holla, glue), in 
Chrro , n> a solution of pyroxjlon m a mixture of eme0 
and alcohol. W ben this solution is exposed to ihe ak, 
ti»e ether and alcohol evaporate, leaving behind a thin 
tougn pellicle* It is need exclusively inpWm*dy* ter 
totmmg an artificial skin on excoriated swrfMNW v tefed 
in photography, {See PworoHR ajphy •) 

Colli stox, (Bee CowsrUtACrr > . 

Collesidiahs, kol le-rid^n* (Gr, b*lturU 9 *mim 
calre), were a party of tentata devotees, menthmed bf 
Epipbanms Towards the end of ttae 4th oantury ttasy 
came from Thrace into Arabia, md paid cUVme hottonri 
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OoUyrium Ca ionv , 

to the Virgin, celebrating annually * solemn feast so mand of the regiment devolving on Hie lioutoiumt* 
her honoui , at which they offered cakes. colossi, who fr responsible few the dnliand diadpim* 

Coinranm, fakHr'4'W (&*< kcdlunm), in Med., of the corps. The term n not found m MM mffi- 
w*s formerly applied to srny medicament employed to tary history prior to the mgn of Queen Etoato#% 
restrain deftaxioiMj bat it it now confined to topical when colonels were appointed over regiments divided 
remedies tor disorder* of the eyes «n eye-salve, or into ten companies, eailv commanded by a captain. It 
eyewash. , _ _ , is supposed to be derived from the Latin c oronmBm^ 

Colooash, foMbat'****, in Bot , a gen. of plants which implies the act of installing an officer in ttte 
beloneing to the mat. ord Awe a. The species C. *»• command of a corps of men , and this seems probable* 
ealenda aud others have large fleshy torn is, whu h are as coronet is the Spanish title ior ah officer of Uus 
much used as food in Madeira and. the 'West Indies, rank 

Where they are known as ro<oee s edd*>e» t or yams (See Colonization. (See Colony.) 

Ihosooaaa tor the true yams ) C htmalenstt baa also Colonization Society, kol-on t-saf-shiai, it s«Q* 
edible coinw, whu h are used as food in the Himalayas ctety m the United States of Amenca, founded m 1SW, 

C anitquorum m Egypt, and C macro* fnza m the South a ith a view 11 to promote and execute a plan for eoto* 
fioft Island#, yield ourms which are eaten nizing (with thur consent) the free people of' colour 

ConocvsTOTi kol'-O'Stnth (Or kolokunthw), the hitter residing in that country, ©ithei in Africa or acme other 
cucumber or bitter apple, a well known o t astn hydia place, as Congress shall deem expedients Sherhro, 
goguc cathartic It is the fruit ot the ( it r id hi $ colo- on the westei n coast of Africa, was selected at a ante* 
sy»<ias,aplantlM*lonpngto thenat ord ( u( urbitacecc, able spot lor the colony, and m 1820 the drat ship was 
aud supposed to be the “wild vine*’ of the Old 'J esta- dispatched vuth 88 colonist* In 1828 it contained 
ment, Two kinds of colotynth are known m com- more than 1,200 mb ibitante ; and subsequently A 
snore*; namely, Turkey, or peeled oolotyrdh, which is received the uame of Liheua In 1347 Inborn, with * 
imported from th< Levant, the ninth oi Africa, and tho full consent of the society, became an independent 
fig am, aud Mo }adan , or unpeeled ooloct/nlk, which republic h rom the foundation of the society dow» to 
comes from Mogadore Ihe iormei is the best, ond lb i9 its receipts huv e been 1,390,98® dollars, audit ha* 
is generally employed m medicine, the latter being sent out nc irly 10,000 emigtauts 
principally used by ohtrtmls for then slnw bottles Cqlonnabe, k»l on-aid (Lai eohtmna, a column). 
The seeds possess the purgative property to a slight tin name given in Arch to a row of columns which Sflr* 
extent; but the pulp is bv tai the most active purl of generally placid m fiont of a large building, twidsup- 
the fruit In lai,*© doses, colocjntii is an ui Unit poita root projecting from the building itself, thus 
poison It owes its propertieoto a peculiar bittei pun lorming a portico Aft htn a colonnade is coatjUfiued 
Ciple, which has bi en named cotocynthm round the whole of the exit nor oi a bnddmg, or 4a* 

Cologne Earth, /rt lone , au c uthv aims of ligi dc, mtawi if it he u quadrangle with a court in the centre^ 
occurring m a laigc megulai bid lorly or litlv h et it is called a penstv le Colonnades are to be seen m 
thick, near Coiogm When hvigatcd, it fofmw a pig- hint ot the British Museum, the Italian Opera* 
ment ol a brown colour. It is composed oi wood House, Cm out Garden, and round Mar MqjesfgT* 
partially fossih/td Tht itre iu the Haymmket 

Oolo^, Ko-ion (Gr Teolon, a member or linb), m Colony, kol^o-ne (Lat. colonia, a possession in land* 
Amt , is the largest ot tin interims, or, rather, the alum, from colo 1 till oi cultivate), originally «g- 
Jftigest division ot the lntistin il canal Th s » anal is lulled a number ol persons transterred from on© oostev 
divided mto the small and gnat intestuus, tli« tormor ti \ or place to another, where la.. da were allotted to 
consisting of the duodenum ]eiuiiuni, aud d uni , the them. Hr Johnson defines it to be ** a body dfpeogl* 
latter ot the t maim colon, nni let turn Itu *.h it diawn fiom lb< mother-country to inhabit some difltittt 
intestine commences iu the right il il fossa, in a i iKta- place ’ Li to lius we add tliat they stilt retain *«?*>■ 
turn of lOUTidi ruble siae, riUkd the caecum It aa- tain political connection with the mother-oountry* taw 
oends througu the right lumbw aud Lypoi iiondnao dtlimtion will he eufhcieuBy correct*. Four kinds of 
regions to the under euriuoo oi tbo liver , passes trains- eolorm s aro distinguishable — 1 Buck as eery* to eon* 
rersely across the abdomen, on the onlines of the the inhabitants ot a ccuntry where the people have 
epigastric and umbilical r< giona, to thi lotthvp chon- become too numerous to subsist conveniently toge* 
Armc region df sr ends tluough (lit left lumbai r< gion th<r, 2 those estabhsh< d by victors among a f**- 
to the left that fossa, where it bee tmen convoluted, quished people, to keep them m awe and obedience; 
andfoimstlu sigmoid figure, from which ibt rutum i those 1 »rmed by tsimgi ants driven by oppression from 
extends to Ibt anus ihe colon is th is divided into th< tr natne country to seek peace and subsistence ha 
four paite —the ascending, transverse, descending, and distant parts, 4 such as are formed solely for par- 
the sigmoid flexure Ihe to 1 on, in man, avi rag#n tiom po*is of ti lde In the fust of these senses, cokraisa- 
4 to 5 fret in length, and about 2 uich< s m diameter, turn must have taken place at a very ***i\y period df 
being about a fiurtla part as Jong, aridlwiu a i wnlc, the world h biatory, when the human race begaa to 
as the small mtestiiu The canal is not smo< Lh and disperse, first thiongh the various regions of the East, 
Uniform, as iu the small intestines, but bnlgis out and afttrwaids through the more remote parts of 
between the bands of muscular blue into vaiu uw pro tin globe these, however, were not strictly colonists* 
mutences, moreOT less legului m then foini, iu which in the seus< in which the word is now used, for th* 
the ia» oes lodge i >r a time, and become deprived of parent country had no conti ol over the settler*, and 
RHfrh of tbur anoistui e as thev are rolled onwards bv afloided them no protection. The PluemoionB mmm 
ih* peristaltic actum to the rectum and anus The the eai best people that we have am account of send- 
colon is enveloped in the setous membrane called tiie mg out colonics In their commercial enterprises they 
peritoneum, winch ioiros the external covering of all e&mblished colonies »u Cjprns, Crete, 8frih,and other 
tbe abdominal viscera {See laxLSiiNLfe ) elands o( the Mediterranean, and on the coast of 

Ootooir, m Gram, is a point oi diameter formed Spain Ihe GreekH were early prompted to coloowa- 
tbu* (:), and is used to mark a pause lo«s than that t ion by tho nanow limits of their territory , and they 
of a period, and greater than that oi a nenm olon , established communities in Asia Minor ana the islands 
earmtW it muv be said to be ustd where the sense of und coasts of the Mediterranean Still, tbowghtb*** 

* passage is c o u plate, but the sentence is not concluded < (immunities were in, close eounection with the parent 
It distinguish! u member oi a senlenoe which would states, they weia not strictly ccdcaics in the modern, 
tnak* a comnfrlo ff ntence of itself, but is followed b; ee use of the term The Homans Were the ffifit pmpm 
*n additional pait, making it more full and complete lu to organize a system of colonization under which toe 
practice, even among tho best m iters ol too pi ©sent colonist i still remained subject to the central 
day, th* colon and semicolon are irequently * on- The earhm Homan colonies were formed bv estabiah- 
fbundedi and, indeed, the former is now going very mg bodies ol Homan oitieens m place* taken fr 1 * me i 
much out of use. who exeuised authority over f he vanqu**h®A» **» 

Colonel, litr'ntl (Fr), the designation of a Held kept them in Bubjettion to ihe Eom*u power. CWJ* 
Officer who has the oonfhaand of a legiaveut oi bat mee were the outposts of the empire, the means oy 
Mop The colonelcy o( a regiment is generally given which the Lai m language and ovdigation 
to tome meritorious general officer for distinguished pressed on subject peoples According to H«mu*L 
services , and the office is a mnecure, vtie actual coin- “a colony « a society oi men «d in one body toftflxnu 
031 








plftOfl* furaiah^ wifcfa dweUij?g« givcnto them under 
certain conditiGnsand afe Bent 

outhy ftdeor^of thestote, or with the general con- 
sent of thepeoplc. w f |^ who len^ %Hhaut such a , 
consent, but in consequence vwtjftfr dissensions* are! 
not colonies. ’ The l^ftc^ hftd i’tro kinda of colo- 
nies,— the Roman and the Latin. The inhabitants 
of the former had nearly ftU the rights of Roman 
eitiftens, except suffrage, and observed the laws, reli- 
gion, and festivals ofRome. The Latin colonists, on 
the other baud, though subject to the supremacy of 
Rome, farmed * separate state, and possessed a consti- 
tution of ^heir own. They did not enjoy the rights of 
^axr served not in the legions, but 
, among, the auxiliaries. There were also military eolo* 
consisted of soldiers to whom land was 
: ; : iip^^^l»^ftd^of pay and provisions, after their 
cam^gna. In modem times the states of Genoa and 
' fWpm&B- -were ■ the first .to turn their attention to 
colonization. The colonial establishments of the 
Genoese were commercial, similar to those of the 
ancient Phoenicians. They were governed by con- 
suls sent from Genoa, anil the order and justice of 
their administration have been much extolled. The 
Venetian oolonizatiou was of a more military character, 
like that of Rome. They sought conquest and do- 
minion, and ruled over the earlier inhabitants of the 
countries. Portuguese colonization much resembled 
the Venetian, establishing military despotisms to cen- 
tralize the native trade. As Portugal declined in 
colonial power, 8pain rose into eminence, — mainly in 
consequence of the discovery of the New World. Their 
settlements were essentially military. Gold and silver 
were the main objects of their enterprise,— not as the 
legitimate proceeds of commerce, but as the spoils ofj 
force, At a later period, these settlements underwent 
modification toward a commercial character. The 
Butch, after establishing their independence, soon 
turned their attention to extending their commercial 
relations in foreign parts. By the early part of the 
17th century they had taken, one after another, all the 
Portuguese settlements in the Ka3t, with the exception 
of Goa; and by the middle of that century their power 
had reached its height : their possessions under the 
jurisdiction of the governor of Batavia had attained 
the extent of an empire ; and these magnificent, results 
were accomplished by a trading company, like the 
English East-Inditt Company, and managed by a board 
of directors in Europe. The chief object of the Butch 
in colonizing woe to increase and to monopolize their 
trade, and to this all their efforts were directed. The 
French colonized Canada, and, on the whole, in a 
humane manner; but their establishments were too 
much of a military character, and the civil population 
increased very slowly. Louisiana they bought from 

t ain, but made little progress in it, and sold it to 
s United States. Their recently-acquired colony of | 
Algeria was obtained by conquest, and bus had to be 
maintained at a great cost of blood. The English 
colonies have been acquired in almost every possible 
•variety of. way ,r-by settlement, by conquest., by treaty. 
They have generally local legislatures, elected by the 
people, and a governor and couucil named by the 
.^toyftrftigfuy Phoenician colonics were factories; 
the Roman colonic were garrisons ; the Spanish colo- 
nies were gold-mines worked by slaves ; Fra uce justly 
placed the products of her Algerian colony in our 
under- the heading ‘ Ministry of War.’ 
cities, in the hour of their greatness, founded 
Ittow eities the counterparts of themselves. England 
haa had '-^l^ho<i0iar*--ftu .'honour which no disaster can 
pOw iVud from ber— of becoming the parent of new 
nations. To colonize in this, the highest sense, is the 
ftitrihbih of fiWedom;^ of ike Ameri - 

Smith.) There are numerous 
ip politics counected with this 
k‘: 1 ^iiehitnrir::dimitaAo not admit of our enter- 
tt. Colonisation baa been one of the most 
in the spread of civilization. The 
« in an unoccupied conn- 

* w*n * eonhtjy: occupied only by Ravages, -ex-, 
"tends ^hd nittjdrft .hf : -griiHsatiotl,;: it may be to an: 
indefinite .degree. The eommercial intercourse that I 
springs op between ft mother-country and her eolo* ! 
riisg j^nftcecsarily of ^raat adviwltage to the former; j 


Colossus 


bntaftero colony has beei* fuBy eefcablished, aud|pui 
on such a footing as to be able to main tain itaell, it 
comes to be an important question how far it is right 
or proper to the mofchex-conntryto retain it in sub* 
j action. It is rarely the case that a colony yields « . 
greater revenue than is required for ito $mvmtextz 
and defence, and the deficiency must neoessiirilrlWl 
upon the mother-country. The total expense of her 
various colonies to Britain is upwards of d94,000*dM 
annually. ** If our present, relation with a colony such 
as Jamaica or Canada entails any expense on the 
mother-country, we may ask whether all the cam* 
mercial advantages that result from this relation would 
not be equally secured if only the free commercial 
relation existed, and that of administration were to 
cease. In support of this view, it ie shown that the 
commerce of Great Britain with the United States, 
now free and independent, has increased moat wonder- 
fully ainco the separation, and probably more rapidly 
than it would have increased under the oolouial system. 
This being the oase, a eimilar increase might be anti- 
cipated in the trade with all those foreign possessions 
whose trade is really of any importance. —{Article 
Colony, in EnglUh. Cyclopedia.) No colonies were ever 
reckoned half so valuable us those which now form the 
United States; and it was generally supposed that 
their emancipation would be decisive of the fate of 
Britain. On the contrary, however, our trade. Our 
wealth, our power, have been greatly increased. 

Colophon, kol'-orfon (Or,), in Bibl., is applied to 
the conclusion on the last page of an early -printed 
book, where the printer's mime, place, date, &c., wore 
inserted, before the introduction of title-pages. It is 
taken from the Greek proverb “ to put a Colophon to 
it;'* meaning to complete a thing, in allusion to the 
famous cavalry of Colophon, au Ionian city of Asia, 
whoso charge usually decided a battle. 

COLOQUINTIDA. (See COLOCYNTH.) 

Colossians, Epistle to the, Jco-bxh'-ynnSf is one of 
the smaller canonical epistles of the New Testament, 
addressed by St. Paul to the Christians of Colossus,; a 
city of Phrygia. The evidences in favour of the 
authenticity of this epistle arc so strong, that few even 
of the extreme rationalists of the present day have 
ventured to deny it. It is generally believed to hive 
been written by the apostle Paul from Romo about 
*,i>. 62. There is a very close connection between this 
epistle and that addressed to the Ephesians. They 
were both written about the same time, and the Condi- 
tion of both churches wui somewhat similar. The 
chief object of the apostle in this epistle was evidently 
to counteract certain philosophic or Judaistio doctrines 
that had crept into the Colossian church, and which ho 
regarded as endangering the purity of the Christian 
religion. He exports them steadfastly to Adhere to 
the doctrines which he taught, and to reject all such 
errors. From the allusions made to them in this 
epistle, we gather that in many respects they resem- 
bled the dreamy speculations of the J ewish Essence, 
moulded and extended by contact with the false philo- 
sophy which, under the form and name of Gnosticism, 
prevailed over the East. 

Colossus, ko-lot'-eits (Lnt.), a word used W tfcft 
ancient Greeks and Romans to designate a statue of 
gigantic size. The most remarkable work of this kind 
was the Colossus of Rhodes, a statue of Apollo, or tho 
Sun, which was so high that, it is said, ships in full sail 
could pa9s between its legs. It was considered one of 
the fleven wonders of the world, and was the Work 
of Chares, a pupil of Lysippns, who spent twelve 
years in making it. It was 105 Grecian feet in height, 
and stood with extended legs on the two moles winch 
formed the entrance into the harbour. According to 
Pliny, it cost 300 talents, and few persons could embrace 
its thumb. Within was a spiral staircase, which led 
to the summit, whence, by means of a great mirror 
attached to the neck, Syria and the ships proceeding to 
Egypt might be seen. This famous statue Was thrown 
down and shattered by an earthquake in n.C. 224* about 
fifty -six years after its erection, Per 923 yearsthe 
fragments lay about the base, when they were acid by 
the Saracens to a Jew of Eriffeaa, who loaded 900 camehl 
with the metal. One of the most remarkftblc works 
of this kind in modern times is the colossal statue of 
Bavaria, at Munich. It represents a Titftnic Virgin, 




colohr is light, aamey r€M^ybe**«m on ealhag to *•-, 

vppapxWm of objects ih a roo» ton whitfh t he light 
haa be^n^u'ijr dotJr^y exclhdcd. ■ Whm fc tbe light is 
ew»4 ■ dfwtJx* 

gradually re-admjtted, 
we begin to rteomixt the forms of objects, all of which 
appear to ho of a dark neutral tint, and at last, when 
the sun's rays, or rays of artificial light, are permitted 
to illumine the apartment, everything appears in its 

g ip^r^hd {neollar oolonr. The pure white light of 
*Wn ^ o^$e eep^tated % a simple experiment (see 
smsxbir, Bahoiow, Faismatio Colours) into 
tints which range in the following order :— red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, and indigo. TheBe tints were 
supposed to he the primitive colours ; but it is now 

ooltmn ; , red,\lue, and yellow, and that the others, 
Which were originally ranked among the primitive 
colours, aye in reality secondary or complementary 
colours, formed by the union of any two of the primitive 
tints, $terW, when the sunlight lulls on any object, it 
either reflects or absorbs the whole of the rays of which 
light is composed, or it reflects some and absorbs the 
remainder. When the whole of the incidental light is 
reflected, the object, if it be unpolished, appears to be 
white; trill the rays aro absorbed, it seems to be black ; 
but if part of the fays are absorbed and part refleoted, 
it appears to bo of the colour of those rayB that aro 
rejected; thus, simply, if all the rays except red are 
absorbed, and the red rays only are reflected, the object 
will appear to bo red; jf all except the blue rays are 
absorbed, it will seem to be blue. All variutfbns of 
colour are produced by the reflection of certain fays 
in combination : thus, if the surface of any object or 
material absorbs all the red rays, reflecting those of 
blue and yellow, these will form green by combination, 
and the article will reflect or scatter rays of a green 
tint, and appear of a green colour. When light, there- 
fore; falls on any body, if it be polished, the rays ore 
almost entirely reflected ; but if its surface hewiLhout 
polish, and opaque, a part of the rays of which light is 
composed are absorbed, and part reflected, which 
causes the surface to assume the apparent colour which 
it presents to oar senae of sight. The perception of 
form, however, is caused by the endless variation of 
light and shadow billing outlie projecting and receding 
portions of any object ; and when a painter represents 


each. ; 6tber ■ ■ Sed^ flail -ahd'Jbrf^it* Including 

" son, scarlet, aadthe reddersbades ofbyaoge.w^h 


making the tint that he is using lighter for those por- 
tions oil which the light falls, and darker for those that 
we in shadow. Thus, in representing a piece of armour 
formed of polished steel, the high lights which repre- 
sent the prominent points and ndges, from which the 
light is reflected with the greatest brilliancy, are put 
in with opaque white colouring matter, wbUe those 
parts which arc removed from the light, or which, in 
other words, are in shadow, are represented by pig* 
motif* of a dark colour, or very dark shades of the 
norm# tint which the entire surface of the object 
naturally exhibits. A further notice of colour con- 
nected with the fine arts will bo found iu the article 
devoted to Painting. (See Painting.) 

CoLOru BLrNDNBBS is a ourious defect of vision, 
from Which the eye is incapable of distinguishing 
colours, It is of three kinds :— (1) An inability to 
distihgufch any colour, properly so called, the person 
being only able to distinguish white and black, light I 
and shade. ; (2) An inability to distinguish between] 
the primary eolonrff, rod, blue, and yellow, or be* 
tween these and the secondary or tertiary hues, such 
as grwm, v purphh orange, and brown. (3) Inability 
to 3i4w?iH«b nicer shades and hues, os greys and 
nculrad tints. The first form is rare ; the second and 
third ite common. Dr. George Wilson found, that of 
1,154 j^rsbosf stamin^d by him in Edinburah, 65, or 1 
in 177, Were colour blind : o§ these 21 confounded red 
'■w® 1® brown with green, and 25 blue with 
• 4 twa: Tb* colours .wtfVHable to be mistaken with 


fuJl Aod bright green ; (2) ; brown^ : intol^ng^fl: : i5M?;i : ; 

crimson! Iliac, . 

MV*; with blue;*, green withbiue; ^ 
eluding crimson said «eaifrto r wifh black ; {«) fight 
tints .or all colours, such as straw-colour, Ac,, w*th 
white; m dark shades of *11 eota 
purple, olive, bine, with black. Colour blindness is 
hereditair, and generally shows itself hi more 
one member of a family. The causeof it is not known ; 
but it is generally rcflsmd to some peculiarity of 
structure in tbe retina or brain. The subject is of 
great practical importance, tom the extent to which 
coloured signals are employed on railways and at sea. 
—Kef. Jtesearchcs on Colour Blindness } by Dr. George 
Wilson-^Edinburgh, 1855. 

Colour Pbisting. (See FoLYcnRoHs Panrairck) 

Colouring Matter, kuV-ur-ing ^ Most vegetable 
(substances contain colouring matter that can be sepa- 
rated. from them. Many of them are used as dye* 
stuffs. They are found in all the different -organs of 
plants. In madder and turmeric they are <bn»d in 
the roots, in logwood and fustic in the woo4 e in oner- 
citron in the bark, in safflower in the petals; msaftou 
they are furnished by the anthers, while in aunatto 
and Persian berries they are obtained front the 'seeds. 
Many colouring matters are possessed of no tinctorial 
power as they exist in the plant, and it is nofc uotO 
they are brought into contact with some ebemtol 
agent, such as oxygen or ammonia, that they, give 
evidence of any colorific property. Examples of these 
may be indicated in the ca»es of indigo and the lichens. 
Colouring matters generally are destroyed by oxygen j 
chlorine, and sulphur, especially when these bodies act 
in conjunction with solar light. There are, however, 
exceptions to this, as some colouring matters require 
to be oxidized before developing any colour. Colour- 
ing matters which are capable of fixing themselves to 
fabrics without the intervention Of any other substance, 
are called substantive colour*; those which require * - 
mordant are called adjective cotourt . The colouring 
matter of animal substances appears to be duo in a 
groat measure to iron. In minerals colon rreaultstom 
a variety of different elements, — iron, diromin®* and 
copper appearing to play the largest part in painting 
the earth. 

Coltsfoot. (See Tubstlaqo.) 

Columbiti m , kol-um'-bi'de ( Lat. columba* a dove), a 
fam. of birds eomprisingthe pigeons, doves, and turtle- 
doves. The Columbidm are chiefly remarkable for the 
way in which they feed their young. The bird’s crop is 
furnished with numerous glands, which, in both sexes, 
become developed during incubation. These glands 
secrete a sort of milky substance, with w hich the food 
that passes into the crop is moistened. Saturated 
with this fluid, the food is regurgitated by the old birds 
for the nourishment of the young, (fye Pigeon.) 

Coutmllliace®, fco^K-waWc-ai'-ae-e, in Bot., a 
Rmall nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub- 
class Coroll\flora . It consists of the single genus 
Columellia, which includes three species,— evergreen 
shrubs with opposite exstipulate leaves and unsym*-* 
metrical terminal yellow flowers. They aro natives 
of M exico and Peru. Their properties and uses aro 
unknown. 

Column*, koV-um (Lot. eolvnma, a column), in 
Arch., the name given to a pillar which is used to sup- 
port a superincumbent weight in various ways. It 
consists of three parts,— the base (see Bask); the 
capital, which gives the distinctive character to the 
whole column in classio architecture (nee Capital) s 
and the shaft, which forms the central part t>f the 
column between tbo capital and base* As the peculia r 1 
! forths of the capitals of the five classic orders of archi- 
tecture have been already noticed, it willjmerely be 
I necessary herp to treat of the shafts only. J^ ese were 
circular in form; but the external surface of columns 
of all orders except the Tuscan were fluted or orna- 
mented with longitudinal grooves running from fop to 
bottom. They are generally about twenty in number j 
and in Doric columns they are flat and sbaUow, Anid 
without fillets between the 

the remaining orders have fillets between the grooves. 




senw-ehips*.- > '8ott»tWi l& fi&sdup to o no* 

■ . Rornaaaxntt .. * ...... . 

' o^t$ : ..'height- ' - " 

. fi^m the base. ja^^iitttois^ikdtbe^a^oftbecoluinij, 
and we* offseted by means of a sliding rule know# «kb 
the ifttto bfKioomedea. The measurement end propor- 
, tiua of^omiie were regulated by the diameter of the 
lower end of the shaft, which was divided into two 
parts called modules, each module being subdivided 
- Itltioi&m’ minutes. Peculiarities in the col urana used 
different countries and periods 
■mmMMMMiiM in the articles devoted to each style of 

respectively i**e Bate XXXVII.).- Bef. 
PftoutW ; '.-Stuart's Ath*n*. 

, In MiU, when a body of troops are dis- 

posed in such a manner as to present a narrow front, 
ihey aim said to he in column. The term M in column " 
is ttiametrioally opposed to that of “ in line,’' when 
; troops present an extended front. A division or brigade 
mav bo formed in column of battalions, and a regiment 
tff hattalion m column of companies, the regiments or 
companies, ae the case may be, being generally moved 
4o the rear of that on the right or left fla’uk. In 
manmuvrmg a single company, it may be formed in 
column of subdivisions or sections; in forming close 
column of sections, the formation is made on the second 
section, or left section of the right subdivision; the 
first section moving to the' front of it, and the third 
and fourth to the rear. When sections, subdivisions, 
companies, or regiments* forming a column, are at 
such a distance from each other that they can wheel 
into anunbeofccn line, they are said to be in open 
column; when within ono-fourth of the length of either 
of the divisions named, they are in quarter-distance 
column : and when within a few paces of each other, in 
dose column. 

OOMa, lco r -ma (Or. Iowa, from heo, I lie down), in 
Path., is used to denote a diseased condition of the 
brain, manifesting itself in a state of insensibility re- 
sembling sleep, from which the patient cannot be 
aroused 1 , or only in a very partial degree. Coma may 
result from congestion or haemorrhage in the brain, or 
firom any alunormal pressure on that organ ; from the 
agency o f narcotic poisons or alcohol ; from exbaus- 
tion urising from the loss of blood, or from the action 
d ibp blood of various morbid products generated 
wtthia the system. Blight coma differs but little from 
profound sleep; but in complete coma the patient is 
entiretyshut off from the external world, and is quite 
4e*dto>aft external impressions. Medical writers dis- 
tinguish several varieties of coma, the chief of wh ich 
Mr the at MM vigil and the coma somnolentum . The 
former ^characterised by a constant disposition to 
deep, without falling into a quiet, sound, or natural 
dumbe^ nooompanied by delirium, muttering, and 
jReitatmh| the latter is marked by profound sleep, 
wlthontthe power of awakening spontaneously, and, if 
rowed, almost immediately sinking into the same state. 

forms of coma may come on suddenly, an d 
— Hjkte speedily in death; or it may come on gra- 
* imd t*e of short duration ; sense and voluntary 
.Jph':e^|:. slowly returning. When its accession is 
ilQ\ir' f itbrafcn commences with drowsiness or headache. 
T'hecanses and characteristics of this disease being so 
muetalso necessarily vary : gene* 
is by means of stimulants and counter* 
to arouse the patient to consciousness, 
; '': ; Ciwij|ii|l*iOJiV. .fi®»<Wn**i'«sJton # in' Pol. Econ., is 
:"|t^6'!p4’ .to 'be **an agreement or union among work - 
increase of wages, or some roodifl* 
f tWterms or oonditions under which they are 
ffbi t to the sense in which it is commonly 
it fmpy also be applied to a union among 
^'■^ll^U^esstplceep up-prieeaor keep down 
J$rwbrfy the government eonsidered.it its 
contracts entered into 
btod . servants. In particular, severe 

4g«* or to oppose their reduction. The 
„ t Ie^ ^iK^tiSbftnaots became so apparent that 
Tmt * committee of the House of Commons was; 
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combinations for that purpose, 

been found defective r another mm, . _ 

year. ffi &*q. IV. c. 129), which <fiow .. 

subject. It legalises all meet! nge or agreements, cither 
verbal or written, for regulating the rate of wages or 
hours of work ; but., at the same.' 
penalty of not-more than three months' Imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any one munc vfofeno# 
or threats" to make a workman. ; 

return work unfinished, or refuse; to hcc^ At 
belong to any club or contribute to a 
or pay any fine for not belonging to a club cwr edit- v 
tributing to a common fund, and for nsing^yiminkee ^ 
to make any master alter his mode of tmrrying onbi* 
business. At present, therefore, combinaticms'^^s^b.V' 
wages or limit the hours of labour are perfectly legs** 
if unaccompauied by threats or violence j botany 
attempts at intimidating or preventing masters from 
employing other workmen, or other workmen from 
taking employment, at any wages they please, are 
illegal. Combination has its right side and ttS %ro«gi . 
it is right when used as a means of protection, wrong 
when resorted to for oppression. St rength and skill are 
to the poor man what stock is to the capitalist, and to 
hinder him from employing this strength said skEl -111 
what manner he thinks proper, without injury to bis 
neighbour, is a plain violation of the most sacred rights 
of roan. “A hundred or a thousand capitalists may 
form themselves into a company or combination* take 
all their measures in common, and dispose of their pro* 
petty aa they may, in their collective capacity, judge 
most advantageous for their interests. And y^yahdiilid^ 
not a hundred or a thousand labourers be allowed to 
do the same by their stock ? Of all the varieties of 
pro;>erty which a man can possess, the faculties of bin 
miud and the powers of his body are most particularly 
his own. And to fetter him in the mode in which he ta 


to exercise or dispose of these faculties and powers, $a 
a manifest encroachment on the most inyiolMilo of all 
rights, and can be justified only by an overwhelming 
necessity.”*- (J. B. McCulloch .) These remarks, how- 
ever, apply exclusively to voluntary combioatious among 
workmen, and are not intended to countenance, iu th» 
slightest degree, the attempts that are sometimes made 
by conibined workmen forcibly to prevent others from 
work ing, except on the terms and conditions they have 
fixed for their own conduct. The wages of any set of 
men who outer into combination for the purpose of 
raising them, must bo either below the natural and 
proper rate, or equal to or above that rate. v .$n 
the firs', case, theu, it would be obviously unjust and 
oppressive to prevent them from adopting any mea- 
sures, not injurious to the rights of others, to render 
their claim effectual. Few masters willingly consent 
to raise wages, and the claim of one or a few individuals 
is likely to be disregarded; and, therefore, ft is only 
when a number of them combine and.act tluutita* 
neously, that their demands are likely toberegarded. 
The subject of illegal coiabinatmaa; witt- ^ ' 
treated under the head of Co xapiaxox.r*Bef, tiftay* 
clapasdia Britanuica. ; ’ 

Combinations. (Sea SxsrxKe.) ■<' - 

CoMBBXTACBjz, lcom*brc-tai f ‘ 9 e+tt, ill Bet, the jCfyXb* 
balan fam., a uat. ord. of dlcotyledonbua plantot ba tb© 
sub-da«s Cali/ci flora*. There are 22 genera and abottt 
200 species, which are exclusively nativei df thw^ppiokl . 
parts of America, Africa, and Asia. T^ebs or shruba 
with exstipulate entire leavea without dd4§> usd fiPirwers 
either perfect or unisexual. Ih:.fhe'^OW«l^..^A'h^ ■ 
remark a superior calyx, with a 

limb; petals equal lu' ' 


the lobes of the calyx ; stamens inserted with the’petals 
calyx, generally -tweib^ 


on the c 


of that part, though sometime* thriNwy sutuy; aafi ? 
sometimes equal to tliem in .i^mbey* :V . Th*' 'iorder to 

which renders the barks of somo spNdes, attd riae ftnits 
and flowers of others, useful for tanning and dyeing. 








totes j[)^ce 

wheuAhsffical action ia ifca<toaBy toto&sbto. produce 
** * * lijtot*. ; 0atos hr© sometimes aiviaed into 

_, iid toppertete at comhustaoii. The idea 

eonmed by «t>cb a olftaflifioAtioo is an erroneous one. 

be ft supporter of combustion , and 
Itf^gen gas burning in it as a combustible ; but if tbe 
uohditklM ftro reversed, we are obliged to alter our 
olamifioatkm; for a jet of atmospheric air may be 
burat in aB afcmo^icre of hydrogen. 

CostftpawoK, .8 wktak*ous Hu mast* is a subject 
that has "from time to time given rise to a considerable 
amount of discussion among its btnievera and disbe- 
Ileveri ■ Numerous apparently well-authent icated cases 
ftregiveh of this phenomenon ; but the difficulties of 
accounting, for the chemical changes involved in such 
a case have cause.'! many eminent persons to reject the 
wStole matter, and contend that none of the cases have 
been sufficiently well authenticated. On a point where 
doctors differ «o much, we may well refrain from giving 
an opinion. The cause to which it is usually traced is 
gross inteoMpcranoe. The victim is almost invariably 
a woman, fat, and rarely under 60 years of age. The 
flaraeis described as of a bluish colour, obscure in the 
lights fthd oatinguisbed with difficulty by water. Some- 
times the body is said to have been consumed so as to 
crumble to pieces when moved, without the clothes 
beta# burned; in other cases the combustion baa ex- 
tended to neighbouring objects. The ashes are always 
a tatty kind of soot ; and a similar greasy matter, of 
ftBtid odour, its deposited on objects around. 

COMBUSTION-TUBB, a tube of bard German glass 
drawn out to a point at one end, and used for calcining 
organio matter in organic analyses. 

CoMJRDT, kom'-e-de, (Gr. kome, a village, and ode, 
ft song), is applied to one of the two kinds of dramatic 
poetry, and is bo named because anciently sung at 
village festival*, by rustic actors. The object of comedy 
ia to expose to censure and ridicule the follies and 
vices of mankind. I t naturally divides itself into t wo 
Muds, — comedy of character and comedy of intrigue, 
Xa the former the display of some peculiar character 
is chiefly aimed at; and the action ia contrived with 
a View to this end, and is treated as subordinate to it. 
fa the latter the plot or action of the play is made the 
.prindpal object. The French comedies arc chiefly 
comedies of character, the English mostly comedies of 
intrigue. In good comedy both characteristics should be 
properly mixed together. In comedy, the incidents and 
language approach nearly to those of ordinary life, and 
the termination of its intrigue is happy. The ancient 
comedy consisted in direct and avowed satire against 
particular known persons, who were brought upon the 
stage by name. 

Cows?, kom**et (Or. komefes, from kome, hair). 
dLatroii,, the name given to luminous celestial bodies 
which occasionally appear in the heavens, consisting of 
a round body, termed the head, to which a long stream 
of li^ht is generally appended, called the tail, which 
stretches across the heaveus for some considerable 
distance. The head consists, for the most part, of an 
ill-defined luminous haze, with a bright mass of light 
in the centre, called the nucleus, which resembles a 
star pr -small planet in apparent size and appearance. 
The tail Is ft long train of light, streaming out like hair 
behmd the head, whence the name comet. In some 
COxhetft, the head b without any nucleus whatever, and 
dtUftili have ffcc luminous bead without any tail ap- 
pendedtoit. The tail is often of great length; that of 
thftoomet of 1858, called Donati’s comet, being about 
60,000;$)^ » ^bile that of the comet of 

lS^Lonaof the roost brilliant ever observed, was quite 
three titoes as long. These bodies travel round the 
simijuthe path of an ellipse, having the sun as one of 
its foci,. or to' ’•'£ parabolic curve. They are only seen 
periheliyvand the tail is always 
turned away from the sum* Comets di ller considerably 
from eatifo; other in form, some being without any tail, 
•ft it bjtB said ; but they generally have a broad 
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[ thatsutyounds thee 
Over.' thatthev weresltaated b*v 

orbits of great eccentricity, the curvature of w 
not difl’er much from that of a parabola, 
this to be the csse, andassuming theb ’ 
of 1682 to be parabolic ia form, the to 
calculated its orbit from Newton’* obsermtk 
predicted its reuppearanc© about th» «ld of I^5d dr 
the early part of ; 1750, making ' 
turbing action of the planet Jupiter. HedWy’ft p»- 
diotion was verified. When it reappeared, it was first 
observed on Christmas-day, 1768, oy ft'-wtosfc totro- 
nomer, and it passed its perihelion in March# X7SJL 
thus adding to Halley’s fame as an totronomer# «ad 
confirming the theory that Newton had advanced re- 
specting the revolution of these bodies* Tlus couact, 
now known as Halley's comet, which had 
in 1378, 1156, 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1750,appeared»fiftm 
in 1835, and, assuming seventy-sixyeawr toTMS tiff® toWBt 
time that elapses between its successive i^efti^tjlnito 
at its perihelion, it w ill be seen again ih-lRML Ado- 
seriptiou of the principal comets that 
return to their perihelion at fired periods, will be found 
elsewhere {see Bikla’s Comkt, JEncjce' 8 0OHWr),H® 
well as an account of the great comet of 1858. (oh* 
Bow An’s Combt.) The comets of Faye, Bco rsen, wtad 
B’ Arrest, discovered iu 1643, 1846, and 1851, nwpftO- 
tively, have also reappeared at the time calctdfttod few 
their return to their perihelion. Thelarge add -pak* 
liant. comet of 1680, which is supposed to be thft toto 
that appeared in the year 4-1 n.o., rust before the death 
of Julius Caesar, and from which Newton derived thft 
data which led him to assert that comets revolved 
round the sun in elliptic or parabolic orbits, wto on® 
of the most remarkable that has ever been observedL 
It presented an appearance of surpassing splendours 
its tail appeared to extend over an arc of 9tP, ftoa it 
approached nearer to the sun than any that have yet 
been noticed, except the comet of 1843, which ia ms® 
considered to have surpassed it in magnificence ftaftd 
lustre. It is beyond the bounds of possibility to atat® 
how many comets there are revolving round the sun, 
which is the oentre of our solar system ; but lfc may bo 
said that more than two hundred have been observed 
up to the present time, the orbits of which have been 
calculated. Of these, about fifty revolve in elliptic 
orbits, and six at least, have been observed *t several 
successive appearances at their perihelion. With re- 
spect to their dimensions, it was ascertained by micro- 
metric measurement that the great comet of 1811, 
which is supposed to arrive at, its perihelion about ono* 
in 3,000 years, had a head 1,270,000* miles in diaifie- 
ter, with a nucleus in the centre, the diameter of 
which was about 2,640 miles, and a tail 100,000,000 
miles in length. The nucleus of DonatTs comet wa» 
800 miles in diameter, whilo the diameter of the sur- 
rounding nebulous haze was about 100^000 miles, and 
the tail, ol,CHX>,000 miles at its greatest length. , Jtl* 
not known of what substance comets consist; but It 
is evident that, whatever it may be, it must be Ex- 
tremely thin, and without any sensible weight, as stars 
have been observed shining fhrough comets with Utt- 
diminished lustre, which a slight fog would altogether 
hide from view. Newton considered the nttdleus of • 
comet to be a solid body ; bat no astronomer has ever 
yet observed tbe passage of the nucleus of any comet 
over a star, which would decide the question whether 
they are solid or not. The great comet of 1843 was 
only 475,000 miles distant from the sun at its perihe- 
lion, and is considered to have been exposed to a boat 
more than 2,000 times greater than that of red-hot 
iron. It is not known what causes the tail of tha 
comet; but it is supposed tobejbmed Iwarepulsito 
force acting on it from the suu, 'which drives particles 
thrown off from the nucleus to ft great distance ittto. 
space, iu a direction proceeding away !Y<wa the $um 
It has been uBoertained that the tails of comets in- 
crease iu kneth and volume 'as. tory* apjwoaeli 
.and decrease as they .move 

mum length being attaii^d when ftt thmr penneii®ft[», v 
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ire,t^ place of meeting, and 


tiary legal ineetiTigs or ftsfififm^liefl of the people, and 
oititiDOt from theco«c»<mrA and emvtiia. Comiiia were 


lies of the people, and 




those assemblies convened by a magistrate for the 
jumposo of putting any subject to their vote. There 
were v&r&as kinds of eomtHa : — the comiiia calata, I 
which raet oU theCapitol in front of the Curia Calabru, j 
w^nrAi&rp^ acted only a passive part, 

announced, and witnessed wlmt 
Was pefotmed. — The comiiia eurinta , where the people 
present had to decide by their votes whether the mea* 

. NttiWfc benight before them should be adopted or re- 
jected The main points to be decided were the elec- 
tkwi of the magistrates, including the king himself, the 
passing of laws, peace and wur,und the capital punish- 
ment of Roman citizens. — The comiiia centuriata , which 
endeavoured to unite the various elements of which 
the Roman people consisted into one great political 
body, in which power and influence were to be deter, 
mined by property and ape. For this purpose Rervius 
Tullius divided the whole body of Roman citizens into 
si* property classes and 193 "ceriturim or votes ; from 
which the assemblies in which the people pave their 
votes were called oomUia centuriata . — The comiiia 
iributa , which were also called into existence by the 
institution of Remus Tullius, who divided the Roman 
territory into thirty local tribes. These divisions, 
which were originally a purely topographical arrange- 
ment, became in course of time a formidable political 
power.— As/*. Smith's Dictionary qf Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 

Comity OP Kations, kom’-e-te (Lut .comitag pentium, 
courtesy of nations), is a phrase expressing the true 
foundation of the recognition and effect sometimes 
given to the laws and institutions of one country within* 
the territories of another. It is derived altogether 
from the voluntary consent of the latter, and is inad- 
missible when contrary to its known policy or preju- 
dicial to its interests. In the silence of any positive 
rule, affirming, denying, or restraining the operation 
of foreign laws, courts of justice presume the tacit 
adoption of them by their own government, unless 
they ore repugnant to its policy or prejudicial toils 
intereste.— Story’s Conflict of Law. 

Comma, fema'-nut, m Punctuation, is a mark thus (,) 
used to separate those parts of a sentence which, 
though very closely connected in sense and construc- 
tion,, require a pause between them. It represents the 
shortest pause m a sentence, (See Punctuation .) 

Commandeb, kom-man 1 -der (Fr.), the term employed 
to designate an officer in the royal navy who holds 
rank between a captain and lieutenant. 

/COMMAND ER-lN-CHiEr, the designation of the gene- 
ral offltfer who has the control of the entire military 
force of Great Britain and Ireland. He generally 
holds the rank of field-marshal. His head-quarters, 
whence atl orders emanate, are at the Horse Guards, 
“Whitehall. The office is held at present (1862) by 
the duke of Cambridge. 

GoaxstANDEfcY, kom-man'-der’e, in tho Middle Ages, 
Wae a kind of benefice or fixed revenue attached to 
• orders of chivalry, and conferred upon ugod 

knights who had rendered worthy services to the order 
Of the state. Comrnandevies were of dillerent kinds 
ttmoug the different orders ; and, after the system of 
abolished, the title was still retained, 
;.^t»i^ODfarred as an honorary dignity, as in tho present 
: day the second rank of the order of knights of the 
aye termed knights commanders. At the time 
/: of /Ih#;,- fiUj^resekm of the religious houses under 


VVMUKVli.*, OWWUV1B on, V* * AUXIfiAOHU- IjW , 

’ <Fr>), is a kind of commercial society 

or partnership, in whidb one or more of the members 
. : NttfijOcmt of capital without taking 

any parti io the management, becoming w hat we coll 
•leapingparfcnera, Such partners are called in France 
commandafttire*, or partners in commandite, and are 
.’ikhr ' ;^P#i»rn!i .tb« extent of tho funds 

^|»talfttrm8hedbythem. 
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G. Ccreainelin, celebrated Dutch hotyxosty, m. 
the Spider-wort fam,,an&fc.ord.©;f 
plants. In thesub-class Tetatoidw. 
genera* which include 260 species, Cuicuy 
India, Africa, Austra 

have flattened, narrow, ana usaauy aAeatning Agaves* 
The perianth is inferior, more or less irregular, in six 
parts, arranged in two whorls j • *he . 

green, persistent, and opposite to the carpels j thf 
inner pctaloid. There are six or throe stamens hyjtf* 
gynous, some being generally abortive r their prop^ 
ties are unimportant. The rhizomes of idnw epecMW# 
as Commelyna tuber osa, anymUfolid, and rfriato* cc»M* 
tain much starch, and in a cooked state #re edible* 
Some species have been reputed astringent and woQe 
nerary, and others emmenagogue. 

Commend am, kom-men'-dum (Lat.), in Bed.' XdMr v 
was originally applied to a benefice which, during 
voidance, was committed to the care of a person wht> 
discharged the spiritual duties, but had nothing id do 
with the emoluments. Such a person was said to hold 
it in com mendam . I n time, however, the restriction on 
to interfering with the profits came to be evaded ; and 
this came to be adopted as a mode of enjoying plural** 
ties. By tho law of England no benefice could be held 
in commandant without a license from the crown ; and 
sometimes clergymen promoted to bishoprics with in- 
sufficient revenues were allowed in this way to retain 
their benefices; but by 6 & 7 Will. IV. o. 77, it is pro- 
vided that no ecclesiasteal dignity, office, or benefice 
shall be held in commandant by any bishop, unless he 
shall have held the same when the act passed. 

Commentaby, kom’ (Lat. commini»cor, I 
call to mind), is a term used in literature in various 
significations. Originally it was applied to remarks or 
memoranda made on events and occurrences as they 
happened ; ns the Commentaries of Ctesar. At present 
it is usually applied to a series of critical notes and 
observation's upon a book, either in the form of de- 
tached notes, or as a connected series of remarks, other- 
wise called a running commentary. 

Commerce, kom’-mert, is derived from the Lat. cojm- 
mutatio mercium, and, in its moat general sense, denotes 
the exchange of articles of any kind for money or other 
articles. The origin of commerce is coeval with the 
formation of society, and at first must necessarily have 
been carried on by barter. Individuals having more 
of any article than they required would endeavour to 
find out others in want of if, and, at the same time, 
possessing something which they would like to have. 
As the population of a jduce increased, commerce , 
necessarily became more extended, and various facili- 
ties for carrying it on would be introduced. In the 
transaction between Abraham and ISphron, we read 
that the former paid to the lat.t cr ‘ ‘ four h undred shekels 
of silver current money with the merchant “ for the 
cave of Macbpelah ; ana Joseph was sold to a company 
of Ishmaelitisn merchantmen travelling to Egypt with 
spices and myrrh, for twenty pieces of silver. These 
are the earliest written notices that we possess of . com- 
mercial intercourse, and they show that, even at that 
early period, it was in an ad vanced state. The Pbee- 
nieians were, however, the first nation of antiquity 
that seem to have devoted themselves in any great, 
degree to commercial pursuits, and they Were the first 
that made any great progress in navigation. They are 
mentioned as great traders in Genesis and in Homer; 
and in the (ith century b.c. their comibeTc© embraced 
the entire known world, from India and Eastern Africa, 
on tho one side, to Western A frica and Nor them Europe 
on the other. The city of Tvre was than the ddsi- 
ruercial mart of tho world. The Carthaginians wdre 
Phoenicians by origin, and their commerce was oftbe 
most wide-spread character, especially ,of^cr the de- 
struction of Tyre. Tho Greeks, too,' at an early period, 
showed considerable skill in commerce, and some of 
their states found in it the source of qpuleuoe. 
Athens was the chief commercial city of Greece, and 
was as distinguished for trade os it wss far art &od 
letters. In navigation the Romans at nti tww were 5 
remarkable; but' after the fall of theKoraan empire 
there sprang up in tho north ; 
that for several centuries kept in their bauds the com- 
merce of tho world. The chief of these were Venice, 
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J*te»>*ud Genoa, though several others roaeto con- earned on between the ■ ; 

'$h*;i|i.tfca* purt, . of -the 16th coyntry aud its colonists. '1* ., , 
century, Veuetiancommeree was eo-extensive with the an estimate of thtfamotrot 
tlliib known world* About the middle of the 13th trade of this country ; ''bat '.in- 
eehtdry there wae formed in the north of Europe an of the exports to foreign countries, of British, 
association of commercial towns that occupies an ini- foreign, and colonial produce, was £i$8, 806,990 ;t<» 
portent place in commercial history. This was what British poBessions, £188,827,785 : and the imports 

« termed the Hanseatic League, and it originated at > u the same year, into the United Kingdom from 
Lubeck. At brat it consisted of Lubeek, Hamburg, foreign countries was £295,204,553, and from British 
and Brunswick; but afterwards came to include up- possessions, £72,206,838* It would be difficult to overi* 
words of sixty towns; among which were Hantsic, estimate the advantages of commerce to the iodividaol 
Stettin, Kfinigsbcrg, Riga, Amsterdam, Cologne, &c. or to society. Without commerce, man could in few 
This body continued in a state of union for three positions supply himself with more than a. few of the 
centuries, after which it was gradually dissolved, the necessaries of life ; by means of it, ail parts of the 
Only remains of it that still exist beiug Hamburg, world come to minister to bis enjoyment; and he V- 
Lubeok, and Bremen. The maritime enterprises of conges in reality a “ citixen of the world/* Ju the words 
Portugal began about the commencement of the 15th of Addison, by means of commerce, “ our tables mv 
-cen^ry ; while the discovery of America, at a later stored with spices, and oils, and wines; our rooms sue 
period, placed Spain in the first rank among maritime filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the 
nations. In the 16 th and 17th centuries the lead in workmanship of Japan; our morning's draught comes 
commerce waa taken in a remarkable degree by the to us from the remotest corners of the earth; wc 
Butch, and in the 18th by the English. The trade and repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and repose 
navigation of England, unexampled cb it now is for ourselves under Indian canopies/' “ The vineyards of 
extent, did not by any means make an early figure in France are our gardens, the Spice Islands ottr hotbeda, 
the commercial htsf;ory of Europe. This is principally the Persians our silk- weavers, and the Chinese our 
to be Attributed to the political struggles in which she potters." Commerce distributes the gifts of nature. 
Was from time to time engaged; and it was not till balancing the deficiencies of on© country with what is 
after the close of the 17th century, when the country superfluous in another; creates a demand for labour; 
had become settled, that she began to make those finds employment for wealth; and multiplies apd 
great strides in commercial progress that speedily cheapens the productions of every country. In » 
brought her to the first place. Her home industry commercial point of view, the whole world is, or ought 
has led her commerce, and eacli has contributed to to be, regarded as one people,— one nation, and their 
raise her to her present state of greatness. Our limits intercourse as free and unrestricted as possible. The 
do not admit of our considering in detail this remark- loss of a trade with one nation is bo much oFthe trade 
able progress ; but wc shall attempt to give some of of the world rescinded and lost. 

the moro prominent features. In the beginning of the Commutation, kom-min-ai''»huii (Lat. comminatio)* is 
38th century the mercantile navy of England amounted a threat or denunciation of vengeance. In the Liturgy 
to 270,000 tons; in the middle it exceeded 6<X>, 000; and of tlui Church of England it is an office appointed to 
in the end it approached 1,600,000 tons ; while, in 1860, be read on the firBt day of Lent, or Ash- Wednesday , 
the total number of vessels belonging to Great Britain in room of the ceremony in the Church of Rome m 
and her colonies was 38,501, and their tonnage amounted sprinkling ashes on the head on that day, Itia eu- 
to 5,710,908 tons, of which .2,337 vcsbcIs and 500,144 titled “ A commination or denouncing of God's «Bger 
tons were steam. A like surprising increase has taken and judgment against sinners and may bo used M at 
place in our manufactures since the middle of the last other times, us the ordinary shall direct." 
century, occasioned in great measure by the discoveries Commissabiat, kom-ini*-Kai , *re-at, a term taken from 
of Arkwright, Watt, and others. Thewar with America, an old French word, and applied to a body of men 
Which terminated in the peace of 1783, exercised for under the immediate command of ft commissary- 
the time an injurious effect upon our commerce; but general or assistant commissary-general, who are at- 
after the peace it rapidly increased. In 1786 a com- tached to an army in the field, for the purpose <»t 
mercial treaty with France was concluded, which, providing the necessary stores and provisions for the 
however, was put an end to by the war of 1793. For soldiers. 

the first few years of the war, its injurious effects upon Commissary, Icom'-mti-Bur-t (Fr, eammUsaire) , one 
our trade were very manifest; but the extended circu- who is appointed or commissioned to execute some 
lation of bank paper in 1797 seemed for the time to duty on behalf of another. The commissary of a bishop 
bring a yearly addition to our national wealth, and this is an officer delegated by him to hold an inquiry or 
delusive slate of matters continued during the greater eoruraissarial court in some distant part of the diocese ; 
port of the war. Its effects, however, began to be felt his powers are similar to those of the chancellor of the 
as soon as peace was concluded, and the sufferings of diocese, who sits in the consistorial court. In Mil. the 
the succeeding twenty years were mainly owing to this term is applied to officers holding various positions, and 
circumstance. The year 1816 was among the most exercising different offices. There is a commissary- 
gloomy in our commercial history. In 1817 and 1818 general, who is the chief of the commissariat depart V. 
» slight revival took place, but it was succeeded by a ment, and commissaries, who inspect the muster-rolls 
long depression. In 1822 various relaxations w ere returned by the commanding officers of regiments, and 
made in our navigation laws, and, in 1823, trade again make periodical reports of the numerical strength of 
revived. Since that time our commercial prosperity the army; there are oIbo others who have to inspect 
has rapidly increased, notwithstanding several inter- the horses used by the cavalry and artillery, and who 
ructions that have taken plaoe, as in 1825, 1847, and have charge of the stores under the control of the 
1858. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel abolished the customs Board of Ordnance. 

duties on 420 different articles, a measure which was Commissary Court, in Scotland, was a court estab- 
followed shortly after by the total repeal of the corn lished in Edinburgh, at the time of the Reformation, 
laws. These measures were followed by the repeal of for the trial of such cases as had formerly come within 
the navigation laws in 1850. Since that time the the jurisdiction of the bishops. Its powers were from 
policy pursued by the government has been more and time to time diminished, until it was entirely abolished 
tnore to withdraw the restrictions on commerce, par- in 1836, and its powers transferred to the Court of 
ticularly in the way of simplifying the tariff, and cut- Session. At present there is what is calleffa cornmis- 
tipgoff a number or articles tbatprodoced little revenue sary court in each county, of which the sheriff is 
to me state. (See Tariff.) The recent commercial commissary ; but its jurisdiction is limited to decreeing 
treaty with France will doubtless have a very benefioial and confirming executors to deceased persons and 
effect upon our commerce ; but it has been too short relative matters. 1 • 

> tune lit operation to enable one to judge, with any Commission, fcom-otw'-sAun (Lat. cowaiW«*f, to in- 
degree of aocurocy, as to its results. There are three trust), in Mil., the name given to ft small document 
kinds of commerce -1, Home trade, or that carried printed on parchment, and addressed to the omoerwho 
Ott between individuals of the same country ; 2. foreign is named therein, authorising him to perform certain 
trade, or that carried on between the inhabitants of “ duties, matters, and things, that by law do appertota 
different countries; and 3. colonial trade, or that to the said commissic^/' wmoh be is called. ontoaG- 
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charge, in virtue of the rank he h&ds in the regiment 
©r corps to which he is appointed. Oonumesious of 
officers in the army are signed irfejthc queen j those of 
officers in the navy, by the first low! of the Admiralty 5 
and those of volunteer officers, by the lord-lieutenant 
of the county in which the corps to which they belong 
have been raised. In the navy, engineers, artillery, ana 
marines, officers obtain their commissions without pur- 
chase ; but in the cavalry and infantry, gentlemen ob- 
tain commissions as ensigns and cornets by purchase, 
and rise to higher grades successively, by paying the 
diflhwnce between the price of the commission of the 
rank they ore about to enter, and that of the rank they 
•re about to leave. Commissions are sometimes given 
ns rewards to meritorious officers, and occasionally to 
pnrfawtes who have served for a considerable time, 
with honour and distinction. Cadets who have studied 
•ad passed at Sandhurst also obtain commissions with- 
out purchase, and the commander-in-chief can grant 
the some to sous of deceased officers, or in any case 
which appears to him to require it. Of the under- 
mentioned commissioned officers in the arm v, the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, are called field- 
offioers; the captain, lieutenant, and ensign, or second- 
lieutenant, regimental officers ; and the chaplain, 
adjutant, quartermaster, ond surgeon, staff officers. 
The prices of commissions in various branches of the 
army ore os follows 


Bank. 

Foot-Ords. 

Guards i 2 ). 

Drags. 

Inf. 

Lieut.-Coloncl £9,000 

£7,250 

£6,175 

£4,500 

Major ........ 

... 8,300 

5,350 

4,575 

3,200 

Captain ..... 

.... 4,800 

3,500 

3,225 

1,800 

Lieutenant... 

.... 2,050 

r 1,785 (1)*) 
1 1,000 ( 2 ) j 

1,190 

1,100 

Cornet, oar } 
Ensign j 

... 1,200 

f 1,200 (l)i 

\ 1,200 ( 2 ) J 

810 

450 


Every particular wit h regard to the full-pav and half- 
w® t officers of all grades in tho army,' navy, and 
marines, will be found in Hart's Army List, and 
Hurray's Navy TAst 

Commission, the warrant or letters patent which all 
men exercising jurisdiction, either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, have to authorise them to inquire into, hear, 
or determine any cause, action, or matter ; as the mu*- 
miatkm of the judges, justices of tho peace, &c. — 
Ckrnmixsion qf Lunacy, a commission issued out of 
Chancery to inquire whether a person represented to 
to « lunatic be so or not . — Commission of the Fence. 
Justices of the peace are appointed by the queen’s spe- 
cial commission under the great seal, the form of which j 
was settled by all the judges in 1590: this appoints 
them all jointly and separately to keep the peace, and 
any two or more of them to inquire of and det ermine 
felonies and other misdemeanours. Stipendiary magis- 
trates, specially appointed for the metropolitan and 
Other districts, have the power to act singly, and with 
the same jurisdiction and power as two or more justices 
of the peace. 

CoMMisaiOSTiniE, Icom-wis-shun-air' (Fr. commit’ 
sionmrv, one who is appointed to execute some office), 
the name given to the members of acorns who have 
been enrolled since the termination of the Crimean 
war, to furnish the public with trustworthy messengers 
who will execute any commission on receipt of a cer- 
tain sum fixed as a remuneration for their services. 
Most of them have Berved in the army, and are inca- 
pacft»ted,|br other employment by the loss of an arm 
or * legi^lThey wear a military dress of dark green, 
with a black leather waist-belt., cross-belt, and pouch. 
Tbecerps possesses an excellent band. Their barracks 
»r« in Exchange-court, Strand, but there are stations 
in Stater of the great thoroughfares, where they may be 
found Waiting for employment. 

OaifvamuBS, Jeom-mish'-ttrefh&t.commissura, sjoining 
together), is a joint or seam, the place where two 
bodies at parts of a body meet and unite. (See 
Bb4*XT') 

Committee* Jcom-mit'-ie (Ft. eomite), a certain nura- 
ber of persons elected or appointed from a more 
Mpmerous body fcoperform some special act or inveati- 
fiaiem. Although a committee docs not usually consist 
than three members, it may be formed of one 
v M^dta 8 e' member only. On the ot^er hand, the whole of 
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the members of a body may be read veckintoa com* 
mitteej as, for instance* whenall the members of'& 
House of Commons form themselves into a u ouimuitte© 
of the whole house/* When this latter proceeding 
takes place, the speaker vacates the chaijr, being 
superseded by a paid official, denominated the choir* 
man of committee. In a similar way the chancellor of 
the House of Lords leaves the chair, which is then 
occupied by the chairman of committee of the upper 
house of the legislature. (See Farm am ROT.) 

Committee of Public Sa*ktv (Fr , ComifJ d * Saint 

oblique) was the tenu applied to a number of metn* 

era of the National Convention during the reign of 
terror, 1793-4, who acted as the dictators of Fratice. 
The committee arose out of that section of the Con- 
vention called the “ Mountain,” which hod gained the . 
victory over the Gironde party; and at length it* 
power came to be concentrated in three of its mem* 
bers, — Robespierre, the real chief, though half-con- 
cealed from view, Couthon, and St. Just. Among 
these men there was perfect equanimity dowu to the 
moment of their fall; and there is reason to believe 
that they had resolved to perpetuate their power by 
establishing a supremo council of three consuls, in 
which Robespierre would have had the perpetual 
presidency, with the departments of justice, exterior, 
and finance; Couthon that of tho interior, and St. 

J ust the war department. The career of this sangui- 
nary tribunal was brought to a termination by some of 
their former associates impeaching its members before 
the Convention ; and a reaction having taken place in 
the public mind, Robespierre, Couthon, and tit. Just 
were executed on the Otl^Thermidor (July 28, 1794).—* 
Ref. Carlyle's French Revolution. 

Commitment, Jcom-mU'-ment (Lat. conmitfa, loom* 
mil), is the ordering into custody an offender, or sup- 
posed offender, in order that lie may be committed to 
prison to answer the offence. For criminal offences 
he may be arrested by, — 1. warrant ; 2, by an officer 
without warrant; 3. by a private person, also without 
warrant; 4. by hue and cry. In either case he must 
be taken before a magistrate to be dealt with, who, 
upon sufficient cause, issues his warrant of committal. 

A committal may also bo made by a court of record for 
contempt for not obeying its order (hi cases where a 
judgment cannot be entered) to pay coats, a fine, or 
other moneys, or otherwise in disobeying its mandate. 
Or it may be by the court ordering a person into tho 
custody of its officer for an actual contempt of tho 
court, in the body of the court or its precincts, abusing 
its process and otherwise, or for not putting in bail in 
cases where bail is requisite. And each of the house* 
of parliament may, by warrant, commit a person for 
contempt of its power or authority, or a breach of its 
privileges. 

Commodore, kom-mn-dore' (Span, mmmnidadar , a 
commander), the designation of an officer in the navy 
who has the command of a small number of ships sepa- 
rated from tho fleet for any special service. Tue office 
is held by a captain, who ranks with a brigadier-general 
in the army. There are two classes of commodores in 
our navy : those of the first class carry a red pendant, 
broad and swallow-tailed, at the mast-head ; those of 
the second, a blue pendant. Commodores rank in tho 
navy next to a rear-admiral. 

CoMmojv, Irom'-mon (Lat. communis, Fr. commun), or 
right of common, is an incorporeal hereditament, and 
a profit which a man has in the land of another; as, tO 
[ feed his beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood, 

1 or the like. It derives its name from the community . 
of interest which thence arises between the claimant 
and the owner of the soil, or between the claimant 'and 
other commoners entitled to the same right, all which 
persons are entitled to bring actions for injuries dan# 
to their respective interests ; and both as against 
strangers and against each other. Common is chiefly 
of four sorts C Common qf pasture, — This is the right 
of feeding one’s boasts in another’s land, and it is either 
appendant, appurtenant, because of vicinage, or in gross* 
Common of pasture appendant is the privilege belong- 
ing to the owners or occupiers of arable loud held of a 
manor, to put upon the wattes of the manor (thence 
coiled commons) their commonable beasts ; that w, such 
beasts as are necessary either for the ploughingof land 
or for it* manuring; via. horses and oxen, cows ana 
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sb*igk ; ‘:''lt can be claimed only in feapect of arable 
land, though it may bo claimed by that name as ap- 
pendant to a farm in fact containing pasture at the 
prevent day, for the land ahail be presumed (where 
there is usage to •ostein the claim) to have been all 
erfain&Uy arable* Common appurtenant (which is said 
to be frequently confounded with common appendant) 
arises from no connection of tenure, nor from any ab- 
solute necessity, but may be annexed to lands in other 
lordships, or extend to other beasts besides such as are 
generally commonable; as hoes, goats, geeso, or tbe 
like. It can only bo claimed by grant, or by the long 
Usage of particular persona to enjoy the same ; which 
latter title is commonly called a title by prescription, 
wad is supposed by the law fo be founded on d special 
grant or agreement originally made for this purpose, 
Common because qf vicinage , or neighbourhood, is 
where the inhabitants of two townships which lie con- 
tiguous to each other hare usually intercom: noncd 
With one another, the beasts of the one straying natu- 
rally into the others' fields without any molestation 
from either. Common in gross, or at large, is such as 
is neither appendant nor appurtenant to land, but is 
annexed to a mansion, being granted to a man and his 
heirs by deed; or it may he claimed by prescriptive 
right, as by a parson of a church, or the like corpora- 
tion sole. This is a separate inheritance, entirely dis- 
tinct from any other landed property vested in the 

S erfon to whom the common right belongs. 2, 3. 

ommon of piscary is a liberty of fishing in another 
man’s water, as common of turbary is a liberty of 
digging turf upon another man’s ground. There is 
also a common of digging for coals, minerals, stones, 
or the like. Common of turbary may be by grant or 
prescription, and may be either appurtenant qr in 
gross. A common q t turbary cannot be claimed as 
appurtenant to land, but only to a house, and does not 
authorise the taking of turf, except for the purpose of 
using it as fuel in the particular house to which the 
right is annexed. Common of estovers or estonvie re, 
that is, necessaries (from est offer, to furnish), is a 
liberty of taking necessary w ood, for the use or fur- 
niture of a bouse or farm, from oil' another man’s 
estate. (See. Both,) 

Commonalty, kom'-mon-al-te, is the lower of the two 
divisions of the civil state, the nobility being the other. 
Like the latter, it includes several degrees of rauk and 
condition. 

Common Bunch. {See Count.) 

Common Council, is the council of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make bylaws for the 
government of the citizens. The common council 
of London consists of two bouses, — t he upper house, 
composed of the lord mayor and aldermen ; and the 
lower house, of the common conn oilmen, elected by the 
several wards. The members of the common council 
are elected annually by the ratepayers of the d Liferent 
wards. 

Commoner, Icoin'-mon-er, is a student of the second 
rank at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Common Law. — The common law is grounded on the 
general customs of the reaim, and includes in it the 
unr of nature, the law of God, the principles and 
maxims of the law, and the decisions of the superior 
courts, which are founded thereon; and is said to be 
the perfection of reason, acquired by long study, obser- 
vation, and experience, and refined by learned men iu 
silages. It overrides the canon and civil law, where 
they go beyond, or are inconsistent with it, as we have 
already noted in considering those subjects. 

Common-place Book, is a book in which are re- 
corded and arranged under general heads such things 
es may occur in the course of reading or study, in such 
a way as that they may be easily found again. The 
advantage of such a book to the student or man of 
letters is very great. It not only trains him to read 
with accuracy and attention, but leads him insensibly 
tothink for himself, and to watch over his own thoughts. 
To most reflective men there ocour at times valuable 
thoughts, which, without some such way of preserving 
them, are generally lost. The method of arrangement 
adopted in a common-place boot is of some importance, 
and various plans have been proposed, each having it® 
Advantages. The best is, perhaps, that which is given 
by Mr, Locke, and which, from twenty years’ experi- 
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recommended by himls’hriej^is 
page, or, for more room, the first two pages that front 
each other, are to be made to serve < as an index to tha 
book, end to contain references to every place or 
matter therein. These are divided by paraUel linea 
into twenty. five equal parts, whereof every fifth lino 
is to be distinguished by its colour, or some other eia- 
eumslanoe. These lines are to be out perpendicularly 
by others drawn from top to bottom, aud io the several 
spaces thereof the several letters of tbe alphabet, 
capital and minuscule, are to be written. The manner 
in which this is done may be best seen from the follow- 
ing exumple of the first four letters : — 


Having fixed upon the head to which the thing to be 
entered may be most naturally referred, we regard flr*iti 
flie initial letter, and then the first vowel that follow* 
it. For instance, in Beauty, Jlis tbe initial letter and 
e the first vowel ; we look in the index for tlie partition 
B and. the line e, which is the place for all words whoso 
first letter is B and first vowel e; and finding no num- 
bers already down to direct us to any page of the book, 
we turn forward to the first blauk page, which, in the 
case of anew book, will he page 2, and there write what 
we have occasion for on the head of beauty ; beginning 
tbe head in the margin and indenting all the other sub* 
sequent lines, that the head may stand out. This dona, 
we cuter tbe page in which it i» written, vie. 2, in th® 
index, in the space B e, from which time all subjects 
under the head lie come into the second and third pagetu 
The Index Rerum of the Rev. Dr. Todd differs from 
.the common-place book of Locke, in being intended 
rather as an index to subjects that occur in the course 
of one's reading thau a common-place book, Instead 
of the passage being copied out in full, the substance 
of it is given, and the book and page referred to. The 
instructions that he lays down arc— 1. To have the 
index constantly at hand when you read j and when 
you meet with anything of interest, just note it down,— 
the subject, the book, and the page, and any word 
designating its qualities. 2, Make your index accord- 
ing to the subjects aa much as possible, selecting that 
word which best conveys the idea of the subject. 3. A 
wide margin is to contain the word selected as a guide 
to the subject, and noted down on the corners of the 
page ate the letters of the alphabet (capitals), and in 
the centre the first five vowels, a, «, i, c, u ; each letter 
Of the alphabet ba\ ing two pages to each of tbe vowels, 
and consequently each letter having ten pages. 4. 
When you read anything which you may hereafter need, 
piece the principal word in the margin under the first 
letter in that- word and the first vowel in it. For stu- 
dents and literary men, this system is preferable to 
that of Locke. The following are a few of the exam- 
ples given : — 

America. Supposed to be known in the time of 
Homer. Thomas Hist. Print, r. l, p, PI. 
Atheism. of Franco, pioture of. SehJegel ® IiCht, 
v. 2, p. 199. tv k 

Bradford. Governor, notice of. Am. Quart. Wev 
v. 3, p.497. 

Brougham. Graphic and powerful description oLweKfc 
Hhet. IteJfler, p.497. 
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' . COMMON BWflJS. ' 

Common Fa ayeii. (^Wtou&ffsr,) 

Coaum*t-S*MBS ^xcrtofiosHlr is * tom employed to 
designate accrtadn system of philosophy which pro- 
fesses to accept the testimony of our faculties as trust- i 
worthy within their respect ive spheres. The results of 
Bishop Berkeley** philosophical speculations led him 
to the epuolusion that there was no such thing as a 
fhaterinl.yrorldT-'notbing in nature but spirits and ideas ; 
arid that the belief in material substauces and of ab- 
stract ideas is the chwtf cause of all our errors in 
nhflbgophy, and of all ihftdelity and heresy in religion. 

Hume proceeded upon the same principles, but carried 
them ^ to their full length, and as the bishop undid the 
%hOle material world, Hume, upon the same grounds, 

. undid the world of spirits, and left nothing in nature 
ihut ideas and impressions, without any subject on which 
itary might he impressed. Then appeared Dr. Thomas 
lleid with his philosophy of common sense. “I ob- 
serve,” be says, “ that as the Peripatetic system has a 
tendency to materialize the miDd and its operations, 
so the Cartesian has a tendency to spiritualize body 
acid its qualities. One error, common to both systems, 
leads to the first of these extremes in the way of analogy, 
and to the last in the way of reflection. The error I 
mean is that we can know nothing about body or its 
qualities hut as far as we have sensations which resemble 
those qualities. Both systems agreed in this; but, 
according to their different methods of reasoning, they 
drew very different conclusions from it ; the Peripatetic 
drawing his notions of sensation from the qualities of 
body, the Cartesian, on the contrary, drawing his 
notions of the Qualities of body from his sensations. 

The way to avoid both these extremes is to admit the 
existence of what we see and feel as a first principle, as 
well as the existence of things whereof we are con- 
scious ; and to take our notions of the qualities of body 
from the testimony of our senses with the Peripatetics, 
and our notions of our sensations from the testimony 
of consciousness with the Cartesians." The philosophy 
of common senBe has been ably vindicated by the late 
Sir 'William Hamilton, in one of his notes appended to 
his edition of Reid’s works. He maintains that 
the end of all philosophy is truth, and consciousness ia 
the instrument and criterion of its acquisition; that 
philosophy is thus wholly dependent upon conscious- 
ness ; that consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy 
until proved mendacious ; that no attempt to show that 
the data of consciousness arc (either in themselves or 
tlinif necessary consequences) mutually contradictory 

has yet succeeded j and tbe presumption in favour of; regula r * . , 

the truth of consciousness, and the possibility of philo- j An institution of this sort is a company, having a cer- 
sopby, bus therefore never been redargued. “ K ature I tain amount of capital divided into a small or great 
j* not gratuitously to bo assumed to work not only number of transferable shares, managed, for the common 
in vain, but in contradiction of herself; our faculty j ad vantage of the shareholders, by a body of directors' 
of knowledge is not without ground to be supposed j chosen by and responsible to them. The South-Sea 
tin instrument of illusion; man, unless the melancholy ' Company and the Enst-lndia Company ure two of the 
fact be proved, is not to be held organized for the at- j largest institutions of this kind which have been organ- 
tainment, and actuated by the love of truth, only to j ized in Great Britain. The former arose out of the 
become the dupe and victim of a perfidious creator." inability of the government to pay tlie Bailors of the 

W-. Hamilton. ’ — " J 1 — * rw 

Common Two-:, in Mus. (iS’erTmi: .) 

Commons, Housb or. ( See Pablia ment.) 

^Commonwealth. (See li f. public.) 

Commonwealth op England, kom' -mon-wet fh, was 
hat form of government established in England on 
the death pf Charles I. in 1619, and which existed 
during th ^jpt otectorate of OLiver Cromwell and his 
spxi Richft|tfHtetil the abdication of the latter and the 
restoratioi®fflf s ’ monarchy again in the person of 
Charles XllPX659. 

Commune, kom'-mune, in France, is a subordinate 
territorial subdivision of the country, less than a can- 
ton, and corresponding in some measure to an English 
parish. A commune includes sometimes a single town, 
and sometimes several villages, and each has a mayor 
and a communal municipality. There are upwards of 
3 7*0tX> communes in Franco. 

Communicating, kom-mu'-ne-kai-tiny, in Thcol., is 
the act of receiving the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

{See Eucharist.) 

Communion, kom-mut-ne-on (Lat. commumo, mutual 
participation), in a general sense, denotes fellowship 
or intercourse between two or more persons. In 
Tbeol. i| is fellowship with an particular church ; and 
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henee a person is said to he in cothnmiitoii with a 
church who declares his acquiescence in its dobtSdaes 
and participates in its worship. Different churches, 
too, are said to be in communion when they hr© nutted 
in doctrine and discipline. Communion is Applied; in 
a more limited sense, to participation in tbe wmrament 
of the Eucharist or LordPs Supper. (See Eucharist.) 
Free Catholic communion denotes that all who have 
been baptized, either in infancy or adult age, may; on 
a credible profession of their faith, sit down at the 
Lord’s table with others of different denomipationa. 
Strict communion, on tho contrary .is ^ confined tp 
particular denomination. C'cwiwwuion eervice is the 
olllce in the Liturgy of the Church or England for 
tho administration of lie Eucharist. Comnmnion 
clement * tiro the bread aud wine employed in the 
Eucharist. 

Communism, (See Socialism.) 

Commutation op Tithes. (See Tithes.) 

Companion, kum-pila'-yun (Fr. compoynon), a kind 4 
of wooden porch placed over the entrance to the 
master's cabin in merchant-vessels. 

Companion-Ladder, a ladder used in men-of-war, 
by means of which the officers ascend to or descend 
from the quarter-deck. 

Company, kum'-pan-e (Fr. compaynie) , an association 
of merchants, mechanics, or other traders, joined 
together for one common interest. In all municipal 
corporations the mechanics arc united into companies, 
with privileges and large immunities bestowed on them 
by royal charter. Their original object was the prp* 
taction aud advancement of trade. Their powers have 
been considerably restricted iu late years. The term 
company is more particularly appropriated to thoso 
large associations set on foot for the purpose, of carry- 
ing on some industrious or commercial undertaking. 
Companies, in this sense, are generally divided into 
two great classes,— regulated companies and joint- 
stock companies. In open or regulated companies, 
the affairs are managed by directors appointed by the 
members; but, there is no joint stock. Any person 
properly qualified can be admitted as a member if ho 
pays a tine and agrees to submit to the regulations of 
the company, and each member trades upon his own 
stock and at his own risk. The regulated companies 
formerly existing in this country resembled the corpo- 
rations of trades, aud were a sort of enlarged mono- 
polies. They now exist: only in name, and do not 
maintain a monopoly in any branch of trade, Exciu- 
or joint-stock companies, differ not only from 
[ated companies, but from private copartnerships. 


royal navy during the long war with France in the 
reign of Queen Anne. JThe tickets with which the 
sailors were paid fell into The hands of usurers, and the 
nation found itself indebted £9,471,321, and no means 
j.uvua .1 a*, n. v ,„ „ „ D , provided for paying it by parliament. The chancellor 

that form of government established in England on I of the Exchequer, Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 

" proposed a scheme by wh'ich he allowed the proprietors 
of these debts 6 per cent, per annum, and incorporated 
them for the purpose of carrying on a trade to the 
South Sea. The fatnl 8outh-Bea bubble scheme was 
projected in 1720, and was executed upon the statute 
6 George I., wherein it was declared that the com patty 
might redeem all or any of the redeemable national 
debts. Its pretence was that of raising a fund for 
earn ing on a trade to tho South Sea, and purchasing 
annuities, &c., paid to the other companies. Proposals 
showing the advantages of tbe design were printed and 
circulated. The sum necessary for carrying it on, 
together with the profits that were to arise from it, 
was divided into shares, to be purchased by persons 
disposed to adventure therein. The directors gave out 
that every £100 would?* yield £50 per annum, which 
occasioned such a rapid rise in stock that a £100 share 
sold lor £800. In three months’ time it fell to £150, 
and an immense number of persons were rained. Fear* 




Mac&neaof wwjtchedWsB aBd distress resulted, and all to large institutions, suefc'*# ,t£© 
t1£e diraotora were severely fined, ah d many lost their railway companies, &c., Where the operfttioiN»^« 
ontire property. This did not* however, interfere with ducted by mean* of agents acting under ; 

tJteSqutMea Company, which, in the year 1722, had aboard of directors. 

a capital of £33,800,000. rln 1748 the whole of their Company, in Mil,* is the ordinary term ipli': 
trading stock was converted into an annuity stock, and to a body of men in the guards, the line* hi IhW 
the company ceased in every respect to be a trading marines, under the command of a captain. /lhv®he> • ■ 
community. The East-India Company was formed cavalry a oaptain’e command is called a troop ; ift the 
tinder a charter granted for fifteen years by Queen artillery, a battery. The strength of a troop of cavalry 
Elizabeth, in 1600, under the title of “ The Governor and of a company in the line is eighty men of all ranks ; 
and Company of Merchants of London trading to the of a battery of artillery, 120. In the volunteerft, the 
East Xiidies/* The charter was exclusive, prohibiting minimum strength of a cooSpany is sixty men of aU 
the rest of the community from trading within the ranks, and the maximum, 100. A company is divided into 
limits of the company, which comprised the whole subdivisions, and each subdivision into two sections, 
apace, including both land and sea, between Cape Horn A sergeant and corporal are allowed to eaoh section, 
ana the Cape or Good Hope. 8hips wers soon sent out and a fifth sergeant acts as captain’s covering-sergeant, 
by the company to Sumatra and Java, which returned The first mention made in history of the division of 
with cargoes of calico, silk, indigo, &c.; and about an English regiment into companies under a captain, 
1012 they obtained leave from the native rulers to lieutenant, and ensign, is at the battle of St. Quentin, 
establish factories at. Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, in 1357* when the French were defeated .by the aUied 
and Gogo. The town of Surat was considered the Spanish and English forces. The crew or a vessel is 
principal British station in the west of India, till the often called the ship's company, 
acquisition of Bombay. The charter of the company Comparison, kom*pdr'-c*mn (Yr. comparaiton), in 
was frequently renewed, and their stations and fac- Phil., is the act of carrying themind from one object 
tories increased in number. The station at. Madras to another, in. order "to discover some relationship 
was established in 1640, that of Calcutta in 1645, and subsisting between them. The result of comparison 
that of Bombay in 1665. By a statute of Charles II. is a judgment. 

they were empowered to make war and peace on the Comp abi sow, in Ithet., is a figure of speech fre- 

native princes, and for neurly two hundred years they quently employed for the ornament of composition; 
took advantage of this privilege. A new E&st* India and, when properly introduced, it adds much to the 
Company was formed in 1698, to whom the crown beauty of style. It consists in viewing two things with 
granted a charter, because they ottered ft loan of regard to a third, which is common to them both. 
3*2, 000, 000 to the state. Tho two companies could Comparisons are of various kinds; but they maybe 
not agree, so they amalgamated, and formed one all arranged into one or other of two classes, according 
company, under an act of parliament passed in os they are addressed to the understanding, with a view 
1702. As long as tho company existed, the con* to instruct, or to the heart, with a view to please. The v 
atitution, as then formed, remained almost the same, latter of these purposes is accomplished in various 
Every shareholder who held I; 500 of the company's ways: — (1) By suggesting some unusual resemblance 
stock became a member of the Court of Proprietors, or contrast; (a) by setting an object in tho strongest 
This court chose from their number twenty-four direc- light; (3) by associating an object with others that 
tors, each of whom held not less than 112,000 of the are agreeable; (4) by elevating an object; and (5). by 
stock. The Board of Control, which was afterwards depressing it.' The great, pleasure ?n the aTtol 
formed, had reference to the affairs of Indian govern- parison lies in discovering likenesses between things of 
meat. The members of the East-India Company were, different species, and where we would mot, at ant 
properly speaking, merchants exporting home pro- glance, expect a resemblance. Hence the abject* 
aueo and importing silk, calico, diamonds, spices, &c., compared should not bear too near aud obvious a re- 
from thence. Gradually, they began to interfere in semblance to each other. Is either ought- comparisons 
the quarrels of native princes, and, in time, began to to be founded on likenesses that are too faint orremote, 
gain an influence which amounted to sovereign power nor to be carried beyond certain bounds, 
over vast portions of territory. From this period they Compabisojt, in Grapi., is the means by which i» 
could not obtain a renewal of their charter without a denoted the degree in which the quality expressed 
loan to government, and in 1835 their trading privi- by an adjective is possessed by the substantive with 
leges were taken away. Their dividends had to be which it is coupled. There are three degrees of cofn- 
paid by means of taxes lev ied on the people of India, parison, — the positive, comparative, ana superlative. 
The wars that have occurred since that time have been The positive expresses tho quality simply. Without 
waged by this country as a nation, and not by the any comparison ; as good, wise, prudent ; and, hence, 
company. The last, charter would have remained in some do not consider this as a degree of comparison, 
force until 1873, had it not been for the Sepoy rebel- The comparative expresses that the quality is possessed, 
lion in 1837. Notwithstanding a vigorous resistance, in a higher degree by that object than another; os, 
the company were then compelled to give up their John is taller than James. The superlative expresses 
powers, and it was resolved that the management of the possession of the quality in the highest degree, or 
India should be concentrated in the hands of the in a nigh or degree than it is possessed by a number of 
British government. In 1858, the whole of the com- others; as, Solomon was the wisest man ; James is the 
pany's powers were transferred to the crown. The best scholar in his class. In English, there ara§|w 0 
East-India Company ifj still in existence, but solely for ways of expressing these degrees; either by an la- 
th© purpose of receiving and paying dividends. The flection or change on the word itself, as i wise, wiser, 
Hudson's Bay Company is another institution of the wisest; or by the addition of a word, as prhdent, mol* 
same kind, but; smaller. They received their char- prudent, most prudent. In many cases, either form 
ter m 1070, for the exclusive right to trade in may be adopted; but where the former would produce 
the vast territories which surround Hudson’s Bay. a harsh word, or one difficult to be pronounced, the 
They erected several forts on the western Bide of the latter mode is adopted. Adverbs are compared in the 
bay, which were taken and destroyed by tho French in same way as adjectives. 

1782. For a considerable period, this company carried Compass, Jcum'-piia (Fr. compcu). —This instrument, 
on a lucrative trade in the skins and furs of animals, generally know n as the mariner's compass, consists, in 
which were found in great abundance in these dtgE&dcts, its simplest form, of a small box, in the bottom of 
and were of much finer quality than those foundlUTess which is placed a. card w'ith a diagram printed on it, 
northerly countries. On the formation of the North- similar to that in the accompanying illustration. Ex- 
West Company, they met with serious rivals; aud sctly in the centre of the card a flue steel pin is in- 
when Lord Selkirk became a partner in the Hudson's sorted, and upon this a light bar of steel, colled the 
Bay Company, many soenes or violent and sanguinary needle, is balanced. This needle, when magnetised 
contest took place between the servants of the two and suspended on the point of the pin, has the properly 
parties. In 1821 these disputes were settled by a of turning its ends towards the north and south, vary- 
ooalition of the two companies, and the extensive fur ing slightly from a line drawn due north audsouthby a 
trade was carried on with their united capital. At the declination either towards the east or west, which 
present time, the name of company ia expressly given differs in extent at different times, and to such a degree 
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Compass 


*Jhst it is not uniform eve# for the space of twenty-four 
boats at any place on. the earth’ ssurface. (See Dbcli- 
KA?rioif.) In the diagram on the card, the circle 
represents the horizon, and the person using the com- 
pass must imagine himself to be standing within it. 
The entire circumference is divided into thirty -two 
etroal portions by lines diverging from the centre, 
eiM points or rhumbs. The points marked N. 8. 
B. W» are called the cardinal points. (See Cabbikai. 
Pmnifpi The north point is distinguished by ».Jlcur- 
de-U*. It will be readily seen, on an inspection of the 
diagram JbLow the notation Of the points between any 
twee# the cardinal points is managed: thus the point 
midway between X. and W. is called N.W., or north- 
west,--# combination of the letters of the cardinal 
points between which it. lies being vised to denote it ; 
dtait'betweenlf.W. and X. is called N.NVW., or north- 
aptih-wost ; and that between X. and N.X ,W ., N.-W 


\\\ 
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MARINER 8 COMPASS. 

orK.h.W. as it is usually written ; meaning north by 
West. It may lie remarked that whenever a hyphen or j 
connecting murk is used between any two letters in the 
dfesgram, the word “by'* must bo expressed when 
r eadin g the points of the compass ; and it will be seen 
that the points which lie on either side of the cardinal 
pnobts, and the points that are midway between these, 
most be read iu this wav. The angular distance b*<- 
tween any two points is 11° 15 1 , as the horizon is divided 
iato 360°, and each space between the rhumbs is con* 
nennently represented by 360° divided by 32. • Different 
•hapea have been adopted for the needle at various 
times; but it seems to be now acknowledged that, if- 
should be as light as possible, and in the shape of a 
very thin prism, placed in such a manner that its 
narro^aidea are turned upwards and downwards, one 
towards the eye of the spectator and the other towards 
4 hp ca rd. It was formerly the custom to make a hole 
in the centre of the flat bar that was used as the needle 
Jbr the reception of an agate cap, to work on the point 
hit the pin on which the needle is balanced ; but it is 
now considered better that the needle should have no 
perforation through its centre, but that a hole of little 
oc^itn should be drilled in to the lower side of the prism, 
that it may be suspended on the pin at a point a little 
below its centre of gravity, which causes it to possess 
greater sensibility, with as much freedom of action as 
b efo re. When the compass is placed on board ship, it 
jg suspended by gimbals (see Gimbals) , so that it may 
always be horizontal, whatever may be the position of 
the chip. It is inclosed in a bo* called the binnacle 
(s*e BlNttACLB). The great requisites in a good com- 
paesare, that the motion of its needle should be steady, 
as well as aeti*# and sensible, without oscillation, and 
4l should bw so contrived that it maybe easily cor- 
r ectod when deviation is caused by any local attrae- 
tioMP :maay attempts have been made to correct dis- 
tnjribsttee* arising from local causes, chiefly from the 
irouused in the construction of vessels, by surround- 
imtf the eompass with bars of soft iron or magnets, that 
wffi attract the needle in a contrary direction to that 
la which it is drawn by tho rueful on board, aud bo 
ocmnteract and neutralize its effects. The methods 
Suggested by Pro&seor Airey, the Astronomer Royal, 
•odMr. Gray of Liverpool, ar<#considercd the best; 
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[ but the correction of local attraction seems, under any 
circumstances, to be attended with considerable diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. In the royal nary, when com- 
passes have been placed on board a vessel, they ar« 
corrected, for the influence of local attraction, by what 
is termed “ swinging M the ship. The ship's head is 
brought round to every point of the compass succes- 
sively, and the differences in the bearings, indicated 
by tne compass on board and an azimuth compass on 
shore, under the charge of an intelligent officer, art 
carefully noted and registered. The results thus ob- 
tained form what is called a correcting card for the 
vessel in question. The Chinese assert that the mari- 
ner’s compass was invented by the emperor Honan#- 
ti, about 2634 B.c., and that it was then used to enable 
them to direct their course to any diataut point oh 
land. The sailors who navigated the Indian Ocean and 
Eastern seas were well acquainted with its use in the 
3rd century after the Christian era, when it was quit# 
unknown in Europe, where it is said to have been In- 
troduced by Marco Polo on his return from his travel# 
in the East, about Flavio Gioja, a Neapolitan 

Bailor, effected considerable improvements in it, and 
brought it into tho form in which we now have it about 
1300. ’ Columbus is said to have discovered the v aria* 
tion of the compass in 1492 ; but this is considered to 
bo doubtful. The inclination or dip of the needle (see 
Needle, Dipping) was found out by Robert Norman, 
ofWapping, in 1576. 

Compass, in Mus., a term used to express the extent 
of notes or sounds comprehended by any voice or 
instrument. 

Compass, Azimuth. — T his instrument iB a compass 
used at sea to find the magnetic azimuth (see Azi- 
muth) of the sun or any other heavenly body. It re- 
sembles the ordinary mariner’s compass in form and 
general principles; but the circumference of the ex- 
terior circle ot the diagram on t he card is divided into 
degrees, and a ring is fitted to the top of the box, on 
which two sights are fixed in a vertical posit ion, exactly 
opposite to each other, with a longitudinal slit in each, 
through which an observation of any object can be 
taken. The needle fthows the bearing of the object 
towards which the sights nr© directed, with regard to 
the magnetic pole, and the angular distance thus ob- 
tained is its azimuth. 

Compass op Voices in Chorcsks. —V oices are of 
different kinds ; viz. the soprano, or treble, Hits contralto, 
the tenor, and the base. The first of these is in extent 
op-equal with the tenor, but is in pitch an octave higher. 
Tli© soprano parts aro often written in the C clef, on 
the bottom line of the staff. The extent of the con- 
tralto is about the same as the bass, but au octavo 
higher ; that of the tenor the same as the soprano, but 
an octave lower ; and that of the buRH the same as the 
contralto, also an octave lower. Voices, if compelled 
to sirig above their medium note, soon become fatigued, 
and finish by screaming; again, if required to sing 
below the medium of the voice, t hey aro deficient in 
power, and render the harmony feeble arid indistinct. 

Compasses, kim'-pus-see, mathematical instrument# 
principally used for drawing circles, ares of circles, 
ellipses, Ac., aud for measuring and transferring dis- 
tances. There are many kinds of these instruments, 
known as common compasses or dividers, hair com* 
passes, triangular compasses, proportional compasses, 
beam compasses, and calliper compasses. (See Ca- 
libre.) The common compasses consist of two pointed 
legs, connected by a pivot-joint : tho lower part of on# 
leg is generally movable, to admit of the substitution 
of a drawing-pen or pencil. Triangular compasses have 
three legs working on two pivots ; so that the distance# 
between the three points of any triangle can be measured 
at once and transferred. Proportion al compasses oon- 
aiat M two legs, pointed at either arid, fastened together 
by a damping screw, and presenting the form of the 
letter X whim open. The length of the legs can be 
regulated bv means of a scale engraved on the side, 
and set to measure and transfer distances in any de- 
sired proportion. The beam compass is a bar on which 
two sliding sockets travel that can be fixed at pleasure, 
und are provided with pun, pencil, and steel points. 
They arc used for measuring long distances, and do- 
[ scribing the arcs of large circles m the projections of 
maps. 






Oompftti&on ' 

c onpstMo, from 

etmpeio, I strive after something in company or to- 
get&),is the act of asking or endeavouring to gam 
what another is seeking or endeavouring to gam at 
the same time. In Pol.. Boon., it is that struggle 
after wealth that la constantly going on in the world, 
•nd that leads the purchaser to seek the best artude he 
can at the lowest price, and the producer to lurnish the 
best article at the lowest price. Socialists, and others 
ignorant of the principles of political economy, have 
vehemently against competition, and charged 
upon it all the economical evils that at present exist, 
There are, doubtless, evils connected with competition ; 
but it is not the less certain that it prevents evils that 
are much greater. "Instead of looking,” says J. S. 
Jdill, « upon competition as the baneful and anti social 
principle which it is held to be by tho generality of 
socialists, I, conceive that, even in the present state of 
society and industry, every restriction of it is an evil, 
and every extension of it, even if for the time in- 
juriously affecting 801110 class of labourers, is always 
an ultimate good. To be protected against competi- 
tion, is to be protected in idleness, in mental dulnessj 
to be saved the necessity of being as active and as in- 
telligent as other people.” — "It is the common error 
of socialists to overlook the natural indolence of man- 
kind, — their tendency to be passive, to be the slaves of 
habit, to persist indefinitely in a course onco chosen. 
X/et them once attain any state of existence which they 
consider tolerable, and the danger to be apprehended 
is that they will thenceforth stagnate, — will not exert 
themselves to improve, ami, by letting their faculties 
rest, will lose even the energy required to preserve 
them from deterioration.” — (Principles of Political 
Economy .) Wherever competition is not, monopoly 
exists, and monopoly, in all its forms, is tho taxation 
of the industrious lor the support of indolence' if not 
of rapacity. With the exception of competition among 
labourers, all ot her competition is for tlio benefit of 
the labourers, by cheapening the articles they con- 
sume ; and even in the labour-market, it is a source, 
not of lows but of high wages, wherever the compe- 
tition for labour exceeds the competition of labour. 
It never could be a cause of low wages, save by the 
overstocking of the labour-market. On the establish- 
ment of tho French provisional government of 1848, 
an attempt was made to do away with the natural 
system of competition among workmen, and to re- 
munerate a number of workmen alike, A special ex- 
periment was "tried at the Hotel Clichy with a govern- 
ment order for the uniforms of the National Guard*, 
fifteen hundred tailors were assembled, tuid were al- 
lowed two francs a day as subsistence-money while they 
worked, and the balance between the sum paid and 
What the work would have cost had it been executed 
l»y an array contractor, was to have been equally di- 
vidod among them afterwards. It was found, how- 
ever, when the day of reckoning came, that not only 
was there no balance to be paid, but that there was 
an actual loss, and that the two francs a day of sub- 
sifstenee-mouey, the lowest rate of wages paid to 
tailors under the competitive system, had overpaid 
them for the work actually done. Their energies, un- 
excited by the spirit of competition* relaxed when each 
man found that the proceeds of his increased exertions 
were not to be received by himself alone, but to be dis- 
tributed over the whole body of hia fellow-workmen ; 
and even the thought of "liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity,” was insufficient to incite them. (See So- 
cialism.) 

Complexion, com-plek J -shun (Lat. complecto , I com- 
prise), a term employed to signify the colour of tho 
face and skin, although properly it means the tem- 
perament, and natural disposition of the body. For- 
merly, the human skin was supposed to consist of 
only two parts, —the cuticle, or epidermis, and the cutis, 
or real skin; but Malpighi showed that between these 
two was a soft gelatinous cellular texture, which he 
distinguished by the title ret* mucosum. On this disoo- 
▼wry that anatomist offered a suggestion as to the colour 
of negroes. The" rete mucosum is of very different 
colour in different nations; and the difference of its 
colour corresponds bo exactly with the difference of 
their complexions, that there can be little doubt that it 
it the principal aeat of the colour of the human com- 


jffexioxL Of the different colours obaerved amongst 
mankind, Hr. Hunter gives the following 
-—Africans under the fine, and the inhabitant* of jtew 
Guinea and New Holland. Swarthy,— the Moors in 
the northern parts of Africa, and the Hottentot*!* 4&A 
southern parts. Copper-coloured,— the Eaat-Indiaw* 
Red-coloured,— the American Ind ians. Brown -coloured, ' 
—the Tartars, Persians, Arabs, Africans on the Medi- 
terranean coast, and Chinese. Brownish,— the inha- 
bitan tB of Southern Europe, Sicilians, Spaniards, and 
also the Abyssinians iu Af rica. The Turks, Samoides, 
and Laplanders, are also brownish. White,— most of 
the European nations, including the Swedes. Hanes, 
English, Germans, Poles, Ac., together with the inha- 
bitants of tiie islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

CoMPLUTENSiAtr Polyglot, kom-plu*ten$k'*yan, is 
the name given to an edition of the Holy Scriptures 
published in 3 £>22 at Alcala de Henarea (the ancient 
Complutum) at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. The 
first four volumes- comprise the Old Testament, in 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in throe distinct columns, 
the Chaldee paraphrase being at the bottom of the 
page, with a Latin interpretation; the fifth volume 
contains tho New Testament in Greek, with the Latin 
Vulgate and interpretations of the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Greek names. The sixth volume is filled with 
various critical tractB. Only six hundred copies of this 
edition were thrown off, and the work is scarce «ad 
expensive. 

Compos, or Now Compos, Mentis. (See Insanity.) 

Composer, kom-po’-zer, literally*, a practical musical* 
author, or, in other words, one who invents or com- 
poses new music according to the established rules of 
Bcienoe, and who studies harmony and melody as eoa- 
uected with effect in composition, independently of tho 
laws of acoustics, or the philosophy of sound. Aoom- 
poaer must not be confounded with a theoretical musical 
author, whose business it is to speculate in aooufltioa, 
and write on tho laws of harmony and melody, bat 
not to interfere with their practical application in com- 
position. 

Composite, kom-paz^c-fe (Lat. campono, compositum, 

I put together), in Lot., a nat. ora. of dicotyledonous 
plants, in the sub-class Corolliflarcc. It is one of the 
largest and most important orders in the vegetable 
kingdom, and its members are to be met with in all 
parts of the world. In northern regions the plants 
are generally herbaceous, but in warm climates they 
sometimes become shrubby, or even arborescent. Th© 
following botauical characters clearly define this great 
order :— The leaves are alternate, or opposite, and 
without stipules ; usually simple, but often much 
divided. The flowers, which are termed florets, 
are hermaphrodite, or unisexual, are collected in 
dense heads or capitula, each collection of florets 
being on a common receptacle, and surrounded by an 
involucre. The separate florets are also frequently 
furnished with scale-like braefclets, termed paleee cf the 
receptacle. The calyx is superior, closely adhering to 
the ovary, its limb’ being entirely abortive, or mem- 
branous,* or pappose. The corolla is monopetakmv 
tubular, superior, and usually deciduous; it is ligulate 
(strap-shaped), bilabiate (two-lipped), or funnel- 
shaped ; in the latter case, four or five-toothed. The 
stamens are five in number, rarely four, and ox# in- 
serted upon the corolla; the filaments are either 
distinct or monadelphous, and the anthers are united 
into a lube. The ovary is inlVrior and one-celled, with 
a single erect ovule. The style is simple, undivided 
below and bifid above; the stigmas are placed upon 
the inner surfaces of the two divisions. The fruit, 
termed a cypsela, is dry, indehiscent, one-celled, and 
crowned with the limb of the calyx, which is often 
pappose. The seed is solitary, erect, and exalbuminone. 
The order has been subdivided by He Candolle into the 
following sub-orders : — 1 . Tubuli/lorce , — florets tubular: 
or ligulate, either perfect, unisexual, or neuter; when 
perfect they are tubular, with five, or rarely ibttx, 
equal teeth. 2, Lahiatifioras , — hermaphrodite fleapets* 
or at least tho unisexual ones divided into twolips, 3. 
Liguliflora , — florets all ligulate and perfect. Thejsrjt 
of these sub-orders includes the sections C&rymb\fef* 
and Cynaroeepholai , proposed by Jussieu j the Tsat 
Corresponds to the Chicoraoeet of the same writer. 
Plants belonging to the sub-order Tubiliftora abound 
# 
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principally in hot climates; They ore remarkable for 
their ‘toitter, tonic, and aromatic properties. (See 
Anthbhis, Artemisia, Aenioa.) A few are used for 
dyeing, (See Cakthamus.) Borne arc cultivated as 
esculent vegetables, as the artichoke and cardoon, (See 
these words.) The Lahiatijlou; are almost confined to 
the extra-tropioal parts of South America. They do 
not famish many uSeful products. The Ligul(flor<e 
are most abundant in cold and temperate climates. 
Thair chief characteristic is the presence of ix milky, 
bitter, astringent, or narcotic juice, which possesses 
alterative, diuretic, aperient, or narcotic properties. 
The roo«t« of some are esculent, and others, by culti- 
vation with diminished light, become edible as salads. 
(Set Cichorium, Lactuca, Taraxacum.) 

Composite Candles, kotn'-pos-ife, a name applied 
to candles made of different mixtures of ordinary 
tallow and stearine. They are less hard according to 
the amount of tallow they contain. 

Covfosttr Number, in Arith., is one which can be 
divided by some other number greater than 1 , in oppo- 
sition to a prime number, which cannot be thus divided. 
Thus 12, 15, and 27 are composite numbers ; whilst 11 , 
47, 89, are not composite. 

Composite Order. (See Architecture.) 

Composition, kom-po-sieh'-sun (Lat. compontio), in 
a general sense, is the act of forming a whole or inte- 
gral of various dissimilar parts, and is also applied 
to the body or compound thus formed. In Lit. it is 
the art of forming and combining ’dens, and clothing 
them with language suitable to the nature of the sub- 
jeet. In Log.’ it is a method of reasoning in which we 
proceed by gathering together a number of ideas, and 
combine them into one system, otherwise called syn- 
thesis. In Gram, it is the joining of two words to- 
gether, or prefixing a particle to a word, to augment, 
diminish, or change its signification. 

Composition denotes the art of producing new 
music according to the established rules of harmony 
and modulation, and of arranging musical sounds into 
airs and songs. Ac., either for the voice or instruments. 
Composition includes melody, or the art of making a 
single part, and harmony, or that of disposing and 
concerting several single’ parts together, so that they 
may form one agreeable whole. As the musical scale 
consists only of twelve sounds, a careless observer might 
imagine that all the possible combinations of those 
twelve sounds would in time be exhausted, and thus 
bring composition to an end. It is not so, however, 
for these twelvo sounds will admit, by mere combina- 
tion, of 144 different successions, and each of these 
combinations may be again varied by length, rapidity, 
fore a, legato, and staccato, so us to admit of the construc- 
tionof many million 'of tones ; thus, no end can be found 
to ’Composition, or any excuse made for wearisome 
moimtony. 

Compositor. (See Printing.) 

Compost, ( See M an units.) m 

Compound Interest. {See Interest.) 

Compound Radicles, kom’ -pound (Lat. compono), 
ia Cham., certain combinations of elements which 
behave towards acids and bases in the same manner ns 
the elefnentary bodies. Cyanogen, for instance, which 
i« a compound of carbon and nitrogen, forms com- 
pounds with the metals in the same manner as oxygen 
or chlorine ; and ethy l, w hich is a compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, acts towards the acids in a similar, 
manner to iron, or lead, forming salts in a precisely 
parallel way. (See Organic Radiclbs.) 

Comprehension, kom - pre - hen'-ekun (Lat. compre - 
kenaio), -''in Phil., is that act of the mind whereby it 
apprehends or knows any object, presented to it on all 
the side* on which it is capable of being apprehended 
or known. ...•■■■ 

CoifiPBKMBNSiON, in English Church Hist., is the 
name of a scheme proposed on several occasions for 
rsbixing the terms of conformity, and admitting dis- 
senters into community with the Church. It was 
proposed by Bridgman and Sir Matthew Hale, but 
without success ; and subsequently Ti'llotson and Stil- 
lingfleet attempted it ; but the bishops refused their 
assent. The scheme was revived again after the Revo- 
lution, but without success, and at length the Act of 
Toleration was passed. (See Toleration.) 

(See Controller.) 
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Con, kon, is a Latin inseparable preposition, which, 
at the beginning of words, signifies union 5 as concourse, 
a running together. In Mua., it signifies with j as, com 
affetto, with tenderness. 

Concatenation, kon*kiif-e«nnP*fhv» (Lat.), inPbtL, 
denotes the connection that exists between a number 
of things linked together or dependent on each other. 

Concave, kon'-kaiv (Lat. concayue)* -y A curve ot 
surface is said to be concave on the side on which 
straight lines drawn from point to point in it fall 
between the curve or eurface and the spectator ; that; 
side is convex on which the curve or surface falls be- 
tween the lines and the spectator. Thus the inner 
surface of a hollow sphere is concave, while the outer 
surface is convex. (See Lens.) 

Concavo-Concave, or boms Concave. — Terms 
applied to lenses which are concave on both aides; 
when one side is plane and the other concave, the lens 
is said to be plano-concave. ^ 

Concavo-Convex, or Meniscus, a lens having cm* 
side concave and the other convex. When one aide is 
plane and the other convex, the lens is said to be plano- 
convex; and if both sides are convex, it is a double 
convex. 

Concealment of Birth. (See Infanticide.) ^ 

Conception, kon-sep'-tthnn (Lat .conceptio), in Phil., 
is the simple apprehension or perception that we have 
of any object, without proceeding to affirm or deny 
anything regarding it. 

Conception, Immaculate. ( See Immaculate 
Conception.) 

Conception of Oun Lady, Nuns op the Order 
of, a religious order of nuns, founded by Beatrix do 
Bylva, sister of James, first count of Portalegro, in 
Portugal. Pope Innocent VIII. confirmed the order 
in 1489, and granted them permission to follow therula 
of the Cistercians. After the death of Beatrix, they 
were placed under the direction of the Franciscans, 
as the most zealous defenders of the immaculate con- 
ception, and, at the same time, they were required to 
follow the rule of St. Clara. Their dress consists of a 
white gown, blue mantle, und scapulary, on which is an 
image of the Virgin. 

Concert, kon’-sert (Ital. concertare), n musical en- 
tertainment, in which a number of musicians, both 
vocal ami instrumental, unite in the exercise of 
their various talents. Concerts sometimes consist of 
vocal music only. These are distinguished by the name 
of vocal concerts. 

Concertina, kon - ger • /«'- no, a kind of musical 
wind instrument, patented by Professor Wheatstone iu 
1 829, which is said to bear a greater resemblance to 
the human voice than any other yet invented. A bad 
opinion has been formed of this instrument by many 
people in consequence of their having mistaken for if 
the so-called German concertina, which is indeed only 
an improved accordion, shaped like a concertina. The 
real, or, hh it is called, the English concertina, ia both 
constructed and fingered in a totally different manner, 
and although the sounds are produced on the Karoo 
principle as those of the accordion, there is no more 
similarity between them in performance than there is 
between a common whistle and a German flute. This 
instrument has a compass of three oetavfes and a half, 
and possesses not only achromatic, but an enharmonic 
scale, it having two separate tones. From this fact, ft* 
well as from the flexibility of the bellows, the chord* 
are better in tune than in most other instruments of a 
fired sonnd. Its capabilities arc such that the most 
complex harmonies, as well as the most difficult violin 
or flute music, can be played upon it. It also possesses 
the great advantage of being learnt in a very short 
time. The best instruction-books for this instrument 
are, perhaps, those by Giulio Kegondi, Professor 
Wheatstone, and C. Conic. 

Conoiiiikra, kon-kif'-e-ra (Lat. concha, a shell 5 
fero, I bear), the scientific name given to certain bi- 
valve shells, whose inhabitants are susceptible of no 
other impressions save those of immediate contact. 
The three orders into which this family is divided are 
the lirachiopoda, Dimyaria, and Mohotnyaria* 

Conchoid, kon'-koid (Qr. honchos, a shell), the 
name of a curve invented by Nieomedes. It was much 
used by the ancients in the construction of solid pro- 
blems. It had for it* objects the triaectiod of an angle, 
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there exists in Germany & peculiar kind of institution 
under the name of hatr-marriage, or left-hand mar- 
riage, in allusion to the manner of its being contracted, 
the teen giving the woman his left hand instead of his 
right. It is a real marriage bo far as the parties are 
bound to each other for life ; but the woman cannot 
bear the husband's name or title, neither can her 
children succeed to his property. The common law of 
Germany permits this kind of marriage to princes and 
tile nobility. 

CONCUSSION, Icon-bus' -shun (Lat. ooncutio, a shaking 
together), in Med., is applied to a violent commotion 
or ahdek communicated to the brain, or the whole 
nervous system, by collision of the body with some 
external object. In its slightest form, a stunning sen- 
sation is merely communicated, which passes away in 
a few minutes ; in its severest form, death rapidly 
ensues. In the severer cases the patient becomes im- 
mediately pale and insensible; the breathing sometimes 
natural, but frequently slow and feeble; the pupil 
rather contracted ; the pulse usually slow and weak, 
but sometimes natural; the extremities become cold, 
the secretions are suspended, and there is frequently 
nausea end vomiting. In the treatment of concussion 

r at caution is necessary. The patient at first should 
kept warm in bed till consciousness is restored, 
when wine or other stimulants may be cautiously 
administered. If he seem to be sinking, stimulants 
should be at once had recourse to; but so long as he 
remains stationary, no active means should bo em- 
ployed. Here, as in all other serious cases, our object 
is not to supersede the employment of a medical man, 
but merely to point out the best course to be followed 
till such a one can be called. 

Condensation, kon-den-mi'-shun (lint, com, together ; 
denotes, close), the rendering of a body more compact, 
denser, or of more specific gravity, by causing its par- 
ticles to come into closer contact. The term is usually i 
applied to the process of converting a vapour into a 
fluid by distillation or some other method. 

CoNDEKRXR, kon-den'-ser (Lat. condemn, I make 
thick), a term used to denote any apparatus used for 
Pooling heated vapours and reducing them to a liquid 
form. In ordinary distillation, the wormtub is the con- 
denser most generally adopted. It consists of a spiral 
tube, which passes through a tub constantly tilled with 
'©old water. The vapour enters the tube at the top, and 
being condensed in its passage, runs out as liquid at 
the bottom. The condenser of a steam-engine is that 
part, attached to the cylinder where the steam is con- 
densed. The pneumatio condensers a syringe worked 
OH the same principle as the force-pump, by which 
large quantity of air can bo forced into a given space 
Condensing Steam-Engine. (^Steam-Engine.) 
Condition, kon-dish'-un , is a restraint annexed to a 
thing, bo that by the unperformance the party to it 
shall receive prejudice and loss, and by the perform- 
ance, commodity and advantage ; or it is a restriction 
of an act, qualifying or suspending it, and making it 
uncertain whether it shall take effect or not ; also it is 
defined to be what is referred to an uncertain chance 
which may happen or not happen. /There are con- 
ditions of divers kinds ; viz. conditions in deed and in 
ldw,eondiiiom precedent and subsequent, conditions in- 
herent and collateral, &c. A condition in deed is that 
which is joined by express words in a lease or other 
grant ; an, if a man makes a lease of lands to another, 
reserving a rent to be paid at a certain day, with a 
proviso or condition that, in default of payment, the 
lessor may ro-enter .— Condition in law , or implied , is 
when a person grants another an office ; a9 that of 
‘keeper or a park, steward, &c., for term of life. Here, 
although there bo no condition expressed in the grant, 
yet the law makes one, which is, if the grantee do not 
Jutify execute all thing9 belonging to the office, it shall 
be lawful for the grantor tp enter and discharge him 
©flu* precedent is when a lease or 

is )gx*»xxted to one for life, upon condition, that if 
ihe lessee pay to the lessor a certain sum at such a 
day, then he shall have the fee-simple. In this case, 
the condition precedes the estate in fee, and on per- 
formaoee thereof gains the fee-simple. The same rule 
^ Applies to all coses where something is to be performed 
*S antecedently to an event taking place, — Condition sub- 
mm.eni is when ft man gran^i to another his manor of 
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dale in fee, upon condition that the grantee shall pay 
to him at such a day such » certain sum, or that hi* 
estate shall cease. Here the condition is subsequent 
and following the estate, and upon the performance 
thereof continues the estate by the performance of the 
condition.— Inherent condition* are such as descend to 
the heir, with the land granted, &c.«— A collateral con* 
dition is that which is annexed to any collateral act. 
Conditions ore likewise affirmative, which consist of 
doing; negative, and consist of not doing. Some are 
further said to bo restrictive, for not doing a thing $ 
and some compulsory ; as that the lessee shall pay rent, 
& c. AIbo some are single , to do One thing only ; some 

X lative , to do divers things ; and others disjunctive* 
re one thing of several is required to be done. 
Conditional Fee. (S«efp.) 

Conditioned, Philosophy or the, fcon-diW-wid, 
a phrase introduced by Sir William Hamilton to denote 
the limited region of knowledge open or accessible to 
the human mind. “ The conditioned," be says, ** is 
that which is alone conceivable or cogitable; the un- 
conditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. 
The conditioned, or thinkable, lies between two ex- 
tremes, or poles; and these extremes, or poles, are 
each of them unconditioned, each of them inconceiv- 
able, each of them exclusive or contradictory of the 
other. Of these two repugnant opposites, the one is 
that of unconditional or absolute limitation ; the other, 
that of unconditional or infinite illimitatioD." The 
infinite and the absolute, properly so called, he hold* > 
to bo equally inconceivable to ub. “ We must believe 
in the infinity of God ; but the infinite God cannot by 
ns, in the present limitation of our faculties, be com- 

E rch ended or conceived. A Deity understood would 
e no Deity at all ; and it is blasphemy to say that 
God only is as wo arc able to think him to be. Wo 
know God according to the iinitude of our faculties; 
but we believe much that wo arc incompetent to 
know."— Ref. Hamilton’s Lectures and Discussion*; 
Man a cl’s Hampton Lectures . 

Condor, kon-dor (Sarcoramphus gryphus), a largo 
bird of the Vulture species. It is almost strictly con- 
fined to the immense chain of the Andes, as ia called 
the vast inouutaiu-range that runs along the whole 
west coast of South America. Humboldt, who, wjth 
his companion Bonpland, passed a considerable period 
in these regions, and lost no opportunity of observing 
the condor and making the strictest inquiries concern- 
ing its habits, was enabled to clear away much of th© 
mystery that livid hitherto attached to the bird. Pre- 
viously it was regarded as a bird of such monstrous 
proportions, that in its flight it cast a shadow on th© 
earth like a big cloud, and as so ferocious as to 
snatch up and bear off infants, kids, and lambs 
in an instant. Humboldt, however, found the little 
children of tlio Indians sleeping in the open air, while 
their parents were away gathering snow to sell in th© 
neighbouring towns ; and at least half a dozen condor* 
were in sight, hovering aloft and perched on the neigh- 
bouring heights. To' all hia inquiries on the subject, 
he was answered that a single case pf child -stealing by 
these big birds was unknown. Yet that this arises 
from no Tack of courage on the part qf th© condor is 
certain, for, as Humboldt was informed, two of them 
will even attack a heifer, pursuing it for miles, and 
wounding it with their beaks and talons. Gradually 
the poor animal will relax its speed, and from Sheer 
exhaustion and thirst loll its tongue. Now is th* 
condor's time. In an instant it darts at the tongue, 
and maintains *o cruel a grip, that by-and-by the 
heifer sinks to the ground at the mercy of its ene- 
mies. The above-named renowned traveller also 
mentions an astonishing instance of vitality displayed 
by a condor which some Indian* at Riobomba had 
taken alive. They first strangled it with a loss© and 
hanged it to a tree, pulling it forcibly by the feet lor 
several minutes; vet scarcely was the lasso removed 
when the bird arose and walked about as though 
nothing was the matter. Three balls were then dis- 
charged from a pistol at less than four paces, all of 
which entered its body, and wounded it in the Deck, 
chest, and abdomen, it still, however, kept its lest. 
Another ball then struck its thi/?h; but, though it fell 
to the ground, it did not die of its wounds for half aa 
hour afterwards. The condor builds no nest, but lays 
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tte eggs, which urethrae or four inches i» length, ftnd 
perfectly white, on the bare rocks. Broderip relates 
that he saw *» egg laid by one of the pair conitued m 
the Zoological Hardens. It was m the b^re naked 
floor of the prison, There was no appearance of a 
nest of any kind. The hen condor does not appear to 
have exhibited any inclination to sit on her egg, so the 
next one that was laid was put under a Dorking fowl. 
The mult was successful ; but the issue, a male con- 
dor, only lived three weeks. 

CoXDOTTlKiti, kon-dotde-air-e, an I tan on word, sig- 
nifying captains, chiefs, or leaders, but generally era- 
ployed to designate soldiers of fortune, who raised 
troops of cavalry ond infantry at their own expense, 
und engaged their services as mercenaries with govern- 
ments or princes. They were numerous in the 11th 
and 15th centuries in the Italian wars. Sir John 
Hawkwood, an Englishman, was one of the earliest and 
most famous in Italy about the reign of Edward III. 
The troops under the command of the condotticri 
were well armed and equipped. In many cases the 
leaders had considerable military skill, but’ as their 
bands only fought for hire, the chief endeavour was 
pot to slaughter" but to take prisoners and obtain ran- 
soms. The invasion of Italy by the French, under 
Charles Till., put an end to theao bloodless fights, by 
bringing more serious warfare on the field. Although 
many condottieri obtained great honour and wealth, 
only pue attained high rank,— Francesco Sforza, ori- 
ginally -a peasant. In 1451 he constituted himself 
duke of Milan, and transmitted the sovereignty to bis 
descendants. 

CoNDtrexoa (from 8p. conditcir, to lead), in Mus., 
one who superintends everything connected with a 
■concert; mul who also directs the performance of a 
band or orchestra. His duties are extremely onerous, 
as they do not consist only (as some people imagine) 
iu the use of his id ton, or in hia performance, 
-either m a soloist or accompanist. Indeed, any 
person who wishes to become a good conductor 
must possess such a variety of qualities that are 
rarely found in one man. borne of these qualities we 
have enumerated below:— I. It is absolutely necessary 
that be w ho wishes to succeed as a conductor must be 
a composer iu the full acceptation of t he term. 2. He 
must possess a knowledge, of the world as well as of 
music, and unite great firmness with a strong determi- 
nation of purpose. 3. Ho must have a theoretical as 
well da a practical knowledge of every piece performed, 
4. He must have a quick ear, rendered iu the highest 
degree acute by culture, in order to enable him to 
detect the slightest error at rehearsal. 5. He must 
be endowed with a most delicate perception of the 
measure of time and the play of rhythms, so that he 
may indicate the tampon with accurate division and 
decision; ho must not beat time like a machine, nor 
yet in so extra™ gaul or violent a manner as to divert 
the attention of the audience from the music to the 
eccentric gyrations of lus spasmodic baton. 0. He must 
also be able to accompany, at the shortest notice, on 
the pianoforte, all kinds of pieces in all kinds of keys, 
in order to suit the different singers. All this,, and 
much more, is required of a person who aspires to the 
important office of musical conductor. 

COJNnUCTOUW AND H ON-CONDUCTORS OS' ELECTRI- 
CITY, I on - dukC -ors, terms applied to substances 
according to whether they receive and communicate 
electricity readily or not. When a rod of metal is 
made to touch the prime conductor of an electric 
machine after it has been charged, all the electricity 
passes through the rod and through the body of the 
experimenter into the ground. The metal in this case 
is said to be a conductor. If, however, a rod composed 
of glass or shell-lac is used, the electricity will not be 
carried off. In this case the glass or shell-Iuc is said 
to be a non-conductor. All substances conduct elec- 
tricity in the same -manner from me tala to loo and 
gases, but in different degrees ; and the term non-con- 
ductor only signifies that the substance has a very low 
power of conducting. In. frictional electricity, the best 
conductors are the inetalfl ; after which come graphite, 
sea-water, spring-water, and rain-water. Ice is a 
Worse tconductor than fluid Wvater. Alcohol, ether, 
paper, dry wood, and straw are also inferior eon* 
-doctors. Among the substances reckoned as uou-cou- 
&'7 


doctors are ehefl-Ue, amber.tresin, 

wool, hair, feathers, Iti gajtvouio t 

substances that are found to conduct frictl 
trioity in a feeble manner ore almost, if not alwgpcaer, 
non-conduotors ; and the metal? which are nemfly.Alihb 
in conveying frictional electricity differ widely in their 
powers of conveying that obtained from the gfitvaniq 
battery. When heated, the conducting power of metals 
is weakened ; but in nearly all other substances .the 
effect of heat is to increase the power of conducttink. 
Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur become conductors 
when fused; and glass conducts readily at a red heat. 
A conductor is said to be insulated When it rqpts upon 
non-conducting supports. In electrical apparatus 
glass is the non-cunduotor most employed. It require® 
to be kept very dry, as any moisture on its surface 
weakens its insulating power. The discovery of the 
identity of lightning ana electricity has not been with- 
out its practical results; amongst which may be 
reckoned the application of lightning conductor* to 
buildings and ships. For buildings, Franklin's original 
proposition is that generally adopted. It consists in 
erecting a continuous metallic rod by the side of any 
building. The rod is pointed at each end, and extended 
above the highest part of the place to be protected at 
one extremity, the other penetrating deep into the 
earth, or in contact with water. The highest point of 
the rod is generally made of copper, which does 
not rust. Iron points are very liable to acquire a 
coating of rust, which is a non-conductor, and dimi- 
nishes their efficacy. The best conductors for ships are 
the fixed conductor* recommended by Sir W. Snow 
Harris. 

Conduit, kan'-dit (Fr. conduit; Lat. conducere, to 
lead along), the nemo more especially given to any 
Binali artificial channel or watercourse, by whioh water 
is led along from one place to another. When the 
conduit is large enough to allow the passage of barges 
throughout its length, it is called a canal. (See Canal.) 
The name was also formerly given to plain or orua> 
mental buildings, similar to the drinkingifouhtame of 
the present day, and provided with taps or open pipes, 
whence water could always be procured. Conduits 
may be open or closed,; when open, they are often 
called “ leats,’* and the mode of structure adopted is 
the form used for cutting canals. When closed, they 
are generally made of brickwork, and circular in shape, 
or flat at the bottom, with an arched covering above. 
In constructing a close conduit for the conveyance of 
water for drinking, care should bo taken to make the 
brickwork impermeable to water, that, no impurities 
may make their way through, and affect the water. 

Condvlura, kon-di-lu’-ra, (Condglnra cristota U 
small insectivorous animal of mole-like appearance, 
found in lN T orth America. It is about four inches and 
a half long from nose to rump, and has a bushy tail 
more than three inches Jong. Its head is remarkably 
large, body thick and short, and nose rather thick, 
and projecting beyond the mouth. At the end of the 
nose is a flat star-like process composed of seventeen 
cartilaginous points. These animals do not make such 
hills as t he European moles, but only little subterrane- 
ous walks in the fields, forming banks about four inches 
broad by two inches thick, and which give way when 
trod on. 

Gone, koan (Fr. cone, Gv.kovos), in Bot^ ft collec- 
tive mproor loss elon- 
gated fruit, composed 
of a number of indu- 
rated Soules, each of 
which bears one or 
more nuked seeds. 

The fruit is seen in 
the fir, larch, spruce, 
araucaria, and many 
other plants of the 
nut. ord. Conifer <s. 

A peculiar raodifleft- 
tion of the cone is 
seen in the cypress 
and in the juniper, 
and 19 termed the CONE and g alb ULUS. 

Galbttlw), It differs a ■ 

from the true cone iu being more or less rounded Ml 
form, aud in having the heads of the scales greatly 
f i2 * 
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enlarged. Jp the galbuiu* of the juniper the scales are federal act, a large army, the peace establishment©* 
fleshy, and are united together into Qiio nms«, bo that which consists of 120,000 men. In case of war, the 
it resembles at first eight a berry. The figures repre- states are bound to furnish troops to the field in the 
pent the fruits of the Scotch fir (Pinua aylvestria ) and proportion of one in the hundred of the population* 
the cypress {Cuprtnus tompervire-n*) . Co nf Envoi n;»s, fr<>n-/er'-©qy-<fc, inBot., a Bub-ord,of 

Cone, in Geom., denotes a solid body, which termi- the Alger (which tee). 

Bates in a point and his a circle for its base. The axis Confession, kon-fes'shwn Hint, eonflleor, I aoknow- 
of a cone is a straight line drawn from the apex to the ledge), in Tbe.ol., is the verbal acknowledgment which 
centre of the circle forming the base. When the axis a penitent makes of his sins to God or to a fellow- 
is perpendicular to the plane of the base, the cone is creature. Among the Jews, it was the custom on the 
said to be right ; and when the axis is inclined to the annual feast of expiation for the high priest to make 
plane of the base, the cone iB said to bo oblique. A confession of sins to God, in the name of the whole 
truncated cone is the lower part of a cone cut by a people. Besides this general confession, the Jews were 
plane parallel to the base. The area or surface of a enjoined, if their sins were a breach of the first table of 
tight cone, exclusive of the base, is equal to a triangle, the law, to make confession of them to God ; but vio- 
the base of which is the periphery, and its height the lations of the second table were to be acknowledged 
slant side of the cone, or equal to the sector of a circle to their brethren. Confession seems to have been 
whose radius is the slant side, and its arc equal to the early introduced into the Christian church; but at first 
circumference of the base of the cone. Every cone, it took place openly, and was chiefly in the case 
whether right or oblique, is equal to one-third part of of such as had apostatized themselves or been guilty of 
a cylinder of equal base and altitude : the solid con- any flagrant offence, and were desirous of being pa- 
tents are therefore found by multiplying the base by admitted into the Church. The practice of privat e or 
the altitude, and taking one-third of the product. The auricular conf ession seems to have gradually crept lit 
centre of gravity of a coue is in the axis, at a dnstauee about the 6th century; and Innocent III., in the 
from the centre of the base equal to one fourth the fourth Lateran council (1215), made it obligatory on 
distance from the vertex. (See Conic Sections.) every adult person to confess his sins to a priest at 
CoWFEDEBACT, kon-fed'-er-ti-te (Lat. con , together ; least once a year. The person confessing is allowed 
fccdue, » league), a term in politics signifying an alii- to conceal no sin, — at least no mortal sin, — that h© 
anee of independent states for a common object. It is remembers to have committed and not to have already 
pometimes employed, but less properly, to the alliance confessed, and the father confessor is bound to per- 
of individuals. (See Conhfikacy.) petuul secrecy. Confession obtains also in the Lutheran 

' CoWFedekation of the Rhine, kon-Jed-er-ai'-ahan. church, but with this difference, that while . in the 
— During the war between France and Austria, in former case it is obligatory, it is here only reeom- 
1905, several German princes, feeling that they w ere mended as a means by which a contrite sinner may 
too weak to remain neutral, were compelled to ally obtain advice and consolation. 

themselves with France. The next year the arch Confession, in Law, is where a prisoner in- 
chancellor announced at the diet that Cardinal Fesoh, dieted of an offence, and brought to the bar to bo 
the uncle of Napoleon, had been appointed as his l arraigned, upon the jiulictmcnt being read to him, and 
coadjutor. This proceeding was entirely at variance ! the court demanding what he can say thereto, he oon- 
with the Gennau constitution; but the same year j fosses the offence and the indictment to be true. Con* 


sixteen German princes formally signed an act of con- 
federation, in which they declared that, their connection 
with the Germanic empire was dissolved, and that 
henceforth they were allied with France. They at the 
same time tried to justify the course they had taken 
by pointing out the evils and weaknesses of the Ger- 
manic government. Bacher, the French ambassador, 
at the same time declared that Napoleon no longer 
. recognized the German empire. Several other princes 
joined the Confederation of the Rhine, as it was called, 
during the next two years ; and at the close of 1809, a 
territory, with an area of 122,296 square miles, was 
under the protectorate of the French emperor. The 
terrible reverses sustained by the army of France 
lifted a heavy burden from the German nation, and in 
the year 1913 they rose and threw off the degrading 
yoke which they had been compelled to bear. TIhb 
league terminated with the fall of Napoleon in 1614, 
and was succeeded by the Germanic Confederation. 

Confederation, This Gkbmanic, kon-fed-er-oi'- 
thnn, the federal union of the sovereign princes and 
the free towns of Germany. It was iormed at the 
congress of Vienna in 1815, and was framed to sunply 
the want of the ancient imperial government dissolved 
in lSOfl. As originally settled, Germany was divided 
into forty sovereign states, or portions of st ates, but 
the number is now reduced to thirty-live. The diet is 


formed by plenipotentiaries, and is permanent; it 
forms the representative body of the league, and sits 
at Frank fort-on-the-Maine. \Vhen the confederation 
meets as a general assembly, six of the states — Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtem- 
burg— have four votes each ; live other states, three 
each; four, two; and the rest one. In the formation 
of fondsmcntal laws, admission o*f new members into 
the confederacy , and onreligiouB questions, unanimity 
is Featured. The votes in the ordinary assembly are 
SO apportioned as only to make seventeen in all, ns it 
w oufa be manifestly unfair if the votes of the smaller 
states were of equal force with those of the greater. 
The ordinary diet manages the general affairs of the 
confedei»ttai Austria presides in both diets; but 
•adh' etaSyfeny offer its propositions, and the president 
is them tor ward for deliberation. The 

Confi^lP^a has also at its disposal, in terms of the 


! fession, in civil cases, is where the defendant confesses 
| the plaintiff's right, or, in prosecutions under pemil 
! statutes, by which confession there may be a mltiga- 
j tion of tv fine against tho penalty of a statute, though 
not after a verdict. 

Confession op Faith, is a formulary detailing tho 
articles of faith held by any particular church. The 
most ancient of these are what arc known as the Apos- 
tles’, Niceue, and Athauasian creeds. The Church of 
Rome, while receiving these, had no fixed and authori- 
tative confession till the council of Trent. A summary 
of the doctrines contained in the canons of that council 
is given in the creed published by Fins IV. (1564) in 
the form of a bull. The numerous other confessions 
will be found noticed under their respective heads, or 
under tho names of tho different sects to which they 
belong, in other parts of this work. 

Con f hi m at ion, icon-fir -nmV-shun (Lat. confirmation 
strengthening), in an ecclesiastical sense, denotes the 
ceremony of laying on of hands in tho admission of 
baptized persons to the enjoyment of church privileges. 
In tho early Church, this ceremony appears to bav© 
been performed immediately after baptism ; but after- 
wards a delay of about seven years came to bo inter- 
posed after infant baptism. The present practice in 
the Church of Englaud is to delay it until about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year. The person confirmed 
releases his godfather and godmother of their obliga- 
tions by taking upon himself the baptismal vows u* 
their place. 

Confirmation ordinarily denotes an affirmative 
deed of conveyance at the common law, whereby at* 
estate or right which is voidable is made sure and un- 
avoidable, or a particular state ia increased, or a poo- 
session made perfect ; and it is a strengthen i « g of *0 
estate formerly made which is voidable, though not 
presently void ; as, for example, a bishop grants his 
chancellorship by patent for a term of the patentee*# 
life. This is no void grant, but voidable by the bishop’e 
death, except it be strengthened by the confirmation Of 
the dean and chapter. 

Confiscation, kon-fi.s-JcaV*tihun t from Lat. confiecare, 
and that from fitewt, wnich signifies, roetonymioally, 
the emperor's treasure; and as the Romans say such 
goods are forfeited to the emperor's treasury for any 
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oflbuee,-~&re bona confleoata, bo we sny of these which 
arc forfeited to our crown* or the queen's exchequer, 
for any offence which cause* or works a forfeiture, 

Cono£ d’Kltkr, koanUy-jhay de(r) leer ' (Fr., leave 
to choose), is the king's license or permission sent to 
a dean end chapter to choose or elect a new bishop 

when a bishopric becomes vacant. 

CoVQ J B’Li.TiOJf ) kon-jel-ai , -shun (Lat. rongelo, I freeze), 
the process of passing from a fluid to a solid state, 
whether through the effect of pressure or the lowering 
of the temperature. Until lately, the latter cause was 
held to be the chief reason of congelation. It is now 
Very apparent that temperature is only one element, 
Water may bo cooled many degrees below 32° Fahr., 
and yet retain its liquid state. (See Icb.) 

Conger Eel, kovg'-qur (Lafc. anguilla conger) . — This 
fish may easily be distinguished from the fresh- water 
species by the upper jaw being the longest, and the 
dorsal fin commencing much nearer the head. On 
account of this difference, Cuvier separated them from 
the rest as a sub- gen. It is darker on the upper parts 
than the common eel, and brighter beneath. It attains 
a very large size, weighing occasionally from seventy 
to a hundred pounds, and measuring six and eight, feet 
in length. The principal oouger- fishery is on the Cor- 
nish coast. The fishing takes place at night (the darker 
the more chance of success), and the ordinary bait, is a 
pilchard. ** It is dreadfully voracious," says Mr. Couch ; 
** it spares not even its own species. From the stomach 
of a specimen weighing twenty -five pounds I took three 
common dabs, and it young conger of three feet in 
length. The power of jaw in this fish 19 very great; 
in the stomach of small specimens examined on the 
coast I have found the young testaceous coverings of 
our shell-fish comminuted into fragments. They are 
often tempted by the Crustacea entrapped in the kdister- 
pots to enter these decoys in order to feed on them, 
and are thus frequently captured." 

Congestion, kon- jest' -shun (L at. congestio, from 
congera, I amass), is a term employed in Med. to 
denote an unnatural accumulation of Mood in the 
capillary vessels of any part, accompanied with dis- 
ordered function of the organ in which such accumula- 
tion takes place. The organs most liable to congestion 
are the brain, lungs, and liver; but other parts are 
also subject to it. It is usual to distinguish two kinds 
of congestion, — a passive and an active. In passive or 
dimple congestion there is merely an accumulation of 
blood arising from distension and diminished vital 
energy in the capillaries ; in active congestion, on the 
other hand, the blood-vessels are in a state of inordi- 
nate activity, and a preternatural quantity of blood is 
determined to them. Anything may lie the cause of con- 
gestion which diminishes the vital energy of the capil- 
laries, or which increases the quantity of blood which 
they contain. ( See Inflammation.) 

Conglomerate, kon-glom'-e-rait (Lat. eon, together; 
glamerare , to gather iu round heaps), in Geol., a rock 
composed of rounded and water-worn fragments of 
dtone, bound or cemented together by silicious, ferru- 
ginous, or calcareous matter. The component frag- 
ments may vary from pebbles the size of a pea to 
boulders Haif a ton in weight. Borne conglomerates 
Ere commonly known as pudding-stones, from the resem- 
blance of the pebbles iu the mass to the fruit iu a 
plum-pudding. 

Congregation, kon-gre-gai'-shun (Lat. eon , and 
grex, a flock), commonly signifies an assembly of per- 
sona met together for the purpose ctfjreligious worship. 
In the Roman Catholic church it is applied to certain 
boards of cardinals, prelates, and others intrusted with 
the management of particular branches of the affairs 
of the Church. There are twenty-one of these congre- 
gations, fifteen for spiritual and six for temporal pur- 
poses; the chief of them being the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, for consulting as to the advance- 
ment of the Catholic religion throughout the world ; the 
Congregation of the Index, for examining books, and 
deciding upon their fitness for general perusal ; the 
Congregation of Sacred Kites, for regulating all mat- 
ters relating to ceremonies and rites in worship ; the 
Congregation of Belies, for inquiring into the genuine- 
ness of sacred relics ; the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, or Inquisition, for taking cognizance of heresies 
and all novpl opinions ; the Congregation of Religious 
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Discipline ; and the ConaistorialCongte»ationv. Those 
congregations act as a check to the power of thc pOpe : , 
for, though their proceedings are usually sanctioned 
by him, he cannot put p veto upon them without 
weighty reasons. A company of monks or rellgioiiin 
persons, forming a subdivision of an ord&r* fr afro 
called in the Churoh of Rome a congregation* c# The 
Congregation of the Lord '* was a title assumed by the 
first Scotch Presbyterian reformers, iu contradistinc^ 
tion to the Church of England, which they called the 
“ Congregation of Satan." They appeared first in 1587 
under the duko of Argyle, and at a later period we** 
led by John Knox. * 

CO N G BE G ATION ALI8TS. (See INDEPENDENTS.) 

Congress, kon'-gress (Lat. congrcnus), a meeting of 
the rulers or representatives of different states, for the 
purpose of considering matters of international interest. 
Although the term is not used in this sense at the pre- 
sent time in America, it originally had'this significa- 
tion. The first congress held in America was a meet- 
ing of the delegates of the various British colonies, to 
consider their grievances, in 1765. Before a treaty of 
peace is signed, there is usually a meeting of plenipo- 
tentiaries, w hich is called a cod gress. The term is, how- 
ever, more strictly applied to those great diplomatic 
conferences where extensive schemes of future policy 
are determined upon. The congress of Vienna, held in 
1815, at the conclusion of tho great war, is one of the 
most famous, and also the congress of Carlsbad, held 
in 1819, for regulating the affairs of Germany ; the 
congress of Paris, held in the year 1856, at toe con- 
clusion of tho Crimean war, had for its purpose the 
consideration of tho relations between Russia and 
Turkey. It is the most important congress of the 
present day. The national legislature of the North 
American states is called the Congress in the constitu- 
tion of the general government. It consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, each constituting 
a distinct and separate branch. The term congress 
has also been applied in late years to any philan- 
thropical meeting on a largo scale, in which the repre- 
sentatives of different nations have appeared ; such ac 
the Peace Congress, the Social Science Congress. 

Cong RUTTY, kong-gru'-c-te (Lat. congruo, I come 
together, correspond, or agree), denotes a suitableness 
or relation of agreement between different things. 
Congruity, wherever it is perceived, is agreeable, and 
is so nearly allied to beauty as to be commonly regarded 
as a species of it.. It is difficult to define what the 
nature of this relationship iB, or to ascertain what are 
the particular objects which, taken in conjunction, 
manifest congruity; for there are many objects that 
suggest neither congruity nor incongruity. Incon- 
gruity, on the other hand, is an unsuitableness between 
different things, and is disagreeable. 

Conic Sections, kon'-ik sek' -shuns, the curves 
formed by the intersection of a right or oblique cone 
and a plane. If the cone is cut by a plane parallel to the 
base, the section is a circle; if tile section is made 
obliquely, that is, nearer to the base at one end than 
the other, a curve is obtained which is called au ellipse g 
if the section is made parallel with the axis, perpendi- 
cular from the vertex, or so as to make a greater angle 
with the base than is made by the side of the cone, the 
curve obtained is called a hyperbola ; and if the seotion 
is made parallel with one side of the cone, the curve is 
called a parabola . The ancient Greeks investigated 
the properties of conic sections with great acuteness ; 
and a work on them is still extant, written by Apollo- 
nius of Perge. 

Conifers, ko-nif-e-re (Gt- konos, a cone ; Lat. 
fero, I bear), in Bofc., the Pine fain., ft nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants, in the division Ggmno* 
-resinous trees, or evergreen shrubs, with 
brunched continuous stems. The leaves are needle- 
shaped or lanceolate, pawfllel -veined, fasoioled, or 
imbricate. The flowers are naked (without floral 
envelopes), and monrecious or dicocions, the male 
flowers being arranged in deciduous amenta, and the 
female flowers in cones. The fruit is either a cone 01 
a gftlbulus. The seeds are naked, hard externally, ana 
albuminous, with two or many cotyledons. The plants 
of this order abound in temperate climates, and also 
occur in cold and tropical regions. There are about 
30 genera, which in^ude about 120 known species. 
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They possess vary important properties ; many supply 
- valuable timber. and moat of toe species contain an 
Gleo-resinou* juice, or turpentine, wbicli is composed 
of a volatile oil undream, (See Abies, Purus, Juki- 
FBBUS* CbUBUS.) 

Cokxuu, ko^ne-tm, ift Bot., the Hemlock, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. TJmbeWfera. The 
moet important species is C. maculatum, an indigenous 
plant, which is extensively employed in medicine to 
xieKevepahi/reiaE spasm, and compose general nervous 
irritation. It owes its properties chiefly to the pre- 
se»eo of a colourless oily liquid, with a penetrating 
mouse-like odour, to which the name of Conia has 
been given. In improper doses hemlock is a powerful 
poison, and many fatal accidents have arisen from 
fte having been mistaken for harmless umbelliferous 
plants; it may, however, be readily distinguished by 
Its botanical characters. The stem is largo, round, 
»nd smooth, with spots upon it of a purplish-black 
oedour; the leaves are dark green, and sinning; the 
general involucre consists of from three to seven leaf- 
lets, the partial involucre of three leaflets; the fruit 
has undulated, creuated primary ridgeB, and contains 
fto and the whole herb, when bruised, evolves a 

disagreeable smell, which has been likened by some to 
that of mice, and by others to that of cat's urine. No 
chemical antidote is known for hemlock. 

Conjugal Eights, kon'-ju-gUl (Let. con , until jugo, I 
yoke).— -A suit for restitution of conjugal rights is a spe- 
cies of matrimonial causes, and is brought in the Court 
of Divorce whenever either the husband or wife is 
gpilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate 
from the other without any sufficient reason. 

CONJUGATION, Jcon-ju-gai’ -shun, in Oram., is a regu- 
lar distribution of the several inflections of verbs into 
their different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persona. (-SccTekb and Graatmak.) 

Conjunction, Icon-junk' -shun (Lat. conjungere, to 
join together), in Astron., when two heavenly bodies 
have the same longitude or right ascension (see 
Ascension, Eight), they are said to be in conjunction, 
if they also had the same declination, or latitude, north 
or south of the celestial equator, the nearer heavenly 
body would apparently cover the disk of tlmt which is 
more remote. When any heavenly body is in a lino 
between the earth and the sun, it is said to be in con- 
junction with the latter ; but it is said to bo in oppo- 
sition to it when the earth comes between the body in 
question and the sun. Geocentric conjunction is the 
conjunction of two heavenly bodies as viewed from the 
earth; hut when heliocentric conjunction is spoken of, 
the conjunction is understood to be considered as if 
viewed from the sun. True conjunction is tb e observa- 
tion at the earth’s surface reduced To what it would be 
if witnessed from the centre of the earth. 

Conjunction, in Gram., is an indeclinable word 
or particle which serves to unite words, sentences, or 
clauses of a sentence, and to show, their relationship 
or dependence upon one another. There are two kinds 
of conjunctions, — the conjunctive and the disjunctive; 
ms, Peter and Johu, James or Bobert.' 

Conjuration, kon-ju-rai'-shun (Lat. con, and jero, 
I swear), is the act of using certain words or cere- 
monies to obtain the aid of a superior being, more 
particularly applied to the magical words, characters, 
or ceremonies, by means of which evil spirits, tempests, 
&e., are said to be raised or driven aw«v, The Romish 
priests formerly affirmed that they could expel devils 
by holy water prepared in a particular manner, and 
sprinkled over the possessed person, with a number of 
00 ^ and exorcisms. According to some 

authors, Ih© difference between conjuration and witch- 
craft is, that in the former case the effect is accom- 
plished by prayers and invocation of God's name; 
whereas in the latter it. is brought about by suppli- 
cating the aid of the devil. 

CONNOISSEUR, kem-noy-eure' (Fr. connoisseur, from 
lrt.com oscere, to know), a person who is skilled in 
any subject, and particularly one who is well fitted 
to judge of the merits of paintings and sculpture, 
from possessing a critical knowledge of works of art, 
It may be considered as equivalent to the vulgar 
term “knowing one " used on the turf. In the Italian, 
such a person is termed cognoscente . 

..;#^;<?:©NqUEBt, The, ktmg'-kteeet, in Hist,, ia the name 
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given to the invasion of England by William of Nur- 
mandy, who, having overcome Harold H. at the battle 
of Hastings (15th Oct. 1086), obtained the crown of 
England, and became the founder of the Norman 
dynasty. 

Consanguinity, or Kindrbb, kojisan-gmn'-e-tc 
(Lat. consanguinitas), ia the ootmeetion or relation of 
persons descended from the same stock or common 
ancestor. (See Collateral Consanguinity, and 
Lineal.) 

Conscience, kon'-ehene (Gr. suneuleeis, Lat. eon* 
scientia, Fr. conscience, G er. getciescn ) , is a term applied 
to the moral nature of man in general. According to 
its ancient usage among the Latins, the word con* 
ecientia was primarily applied to being privy to, to* 
gether with another ; and in its secondary meaning it 
bore a moral signification, or knowledge of one’s own 
conduct, whether right or wrong. The modern use of 
the word is more extensive in its sense, denoting 
not only what the Latin moralists signified by it, not 
only the sense of the difference between right and 
wrong in our own and others’ conduct, but containing 
likewise the important element of the feeli ng of hitman 
responsibility. Thus conscience, as it is at present 
accepted, is not only applied to the moral judgment 
which accompanies all moral actions, as to whether 
they are right or wroug, but it denotes, besides, that 
feeiing of approbation or disapprobation, of rectitude 
or contrition, which invariably accompanies all moral 
actions. Thus a judgment and an emotion lie at the 
root of what is known as the conscience ; tor not only 
are men accustomed to say, “ My conscience cannot 
approve of such and such conduct, ” but they likewise 
own to being disturbed by certain “qualms of con- 
science " on occasion of any violation of rectitude 
either in their own or in others' experience. Thus 
conscience and the moral faculty mean almost the 
same thing; although the former, as it is unques- 
tionably the more ancient term, so it seems to foe 
the one which is ordinarily employed in common con- 
versation instead of its heavier and more learned 
rivals of the moral sense, the moral nature, and so 
forth. Nearly all writers are agreed as to the exist- 
ence of some sort of a conscience in human nature, 
whether or not they are prepared to mifoseribe to the 
moral faculties, and moral senses, and moral natures 
of other writers. Thus Adam Smith, who is a strong 
advocate for sympathy, ns the ultimate explanation of 
our moral nature, is loud in ltis proclamation of the 
existence of conscience Sympathy, indeed, is with 
him the ultimate resolution which ho gives to the 
popular conscience. And Dugald Stewart deplores 
the employment of such metaphorical language m 
“this man in the breast," of Adam Smith, instead of 
what he considers as the more appropriate terms of 
conscience and reason. (See Stewart’s Collected 
Writings, Active and Moral Powers, vol, i. p, 333.) 
Smith, in his Theorg of Moral Sentiment e (part vii. 
s. 3, c. 3) , says that the conscience “ properly signifies our 
consciousness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
the directions of some moral faculty’" And Dugald 
Stewart ( l . c.) adds, “ The truth I take to be this, — 
that the word conscience coincides exactly with the 
moral faculty ; with this difference only, that t.heformer 
refers to our own conduct alone, whereas the latter is 
meant to express also the power by which we approve or 
disapprove of the conduct of others” But this seems a 
somewhat arbitrary limitation of the term conscience; 
and in this article it is made throughout to apply both 
to our own moral conduct and to that, of others. The 
ethical philosopher, of course, is bound to inquire into 
the nature of the distinction between right and wrong 
in human conduct, and into the complexion and cha- 
racter of those feelings with which right and wrong ore 
contemplated by man ; but conscience, in so far as it 
is a portion either of ethics or of the practical conduct 
of man, merely requires to ascertain that there is such 
a principle as right and wrong in human nature, and 
that there are such feelings as those of responsibility 
and of remorse, which approve or disapprove of human 
actions. As to the precise theory of the moral senti- 
ments which may be xnuutainea, or «s to the exact 
criterion of morality which may bo held, the inquirer 
into the nature of conscience, as such, gives himself 
little trouble. Suffice it to say, that this principle ia 
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human nature ban been analyaediuto a .judgment and scions of the dome of St. Paulo while I look «t &,£ 
sn emotion ; one gives himself little anxiety as to the «m unconscious of it when itis out of my mind, having- 
ultimate origin of this judgment, or as to the final to ransack the arcana of memory to bring it up into 
elements of which this affection may be composed, consciousness as often as I wish to recall it. Agam, in 
The unropented pleasure, accordingly, of Bocrates ; the 3rd plaoe, I am only conscious in so far as X sun 
the variously modified views of human happiness of conscious of some definite object, as contrasted ■ , 
Plato and Aristotle; the mere reverence for morality with no object, or with another object different from 
or bare octs of duty of the Stoics ; the pleasure theory the present one in its qualities and modiffcatieme. • 
of Epicurus and his school; the human will and the Thus, suppose I am conscious of the desk at which I 
divine wiil of the schoolmen ; the greatest happiness write, I am only bo as taking the present deek in con- 
principle of Bishop Cumberland, of Jeremy Bentham, trast with some other supposable desk, such as the > 
and or the two Mills; the rational views of Cud worth one at the British Museum, at which many men are 
and of Price; the eternal fitness of Clarke; the moral accustomed to write at the same time. In the 4th 
sense of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson ; the refined view place, there is always judgment in every act of oon- 
of the selfish system of Leibnitz ; that love to being in sciousness, or the affirmation or negation of one thing 
general of Edwards; the principle of reflection or being or not being, having or wanting the qualities or 
conscience of Butler; and a class of desires and another. We cannot, in truth, discriminate without 
affections, having dispositions and volitions for their judging; so that this fourth condition might stand as 
object, of Mackintosh: these, wo say, are all views a corollary to the third. Every act of mind, in truth, 
more or less precise, more or less closely allied to the implies a judgment, os every act of consciousness un- 
truth of the real theory of our moral nature, bo it what plies an act of affirmation or negation. The 5th un- 
it may. We may remark in general, that of all Bpecu- deniable act of consciousness is memory ; for I oan- 
lators. Bishop Butler was undoubtedly the first to not be conscious of an object without discriminating it 
point out the supreme authority of conscience in the from another state of mind to which the present one 
moral constitution of man. Although the ancient was only a successive phenomenon. I must, distinguish 
moralists had beautifully described the result of such a all the separate acts of consciousness, and I can only 
state of matters as Butler pointed out as the abiding distinguish them by the aid of memory, as I dan only 
law of our nature, and while Lord Shaftesbury and discriminate them by the help of judgment. As the 
Francis Hutcheson laid much too little stress on this fourth condition of consciousness, this one holds the 
all-important provision of man’s state. Dr. Butler was position of being a second corollary to the , third, 
unquestionably the first to point out an important dia- Hutcheson, Iteid, and Stewart, expose themselves to 
tinction, which has, since his time, been adopted by all criticism by affirming this faculty to be special in its 
moralists. It accordingly appears that this moral operation, and not general. They affirm, in short, 
faculty or conscience is the supremely regulative prin- that it is possible to read a book, and to know that we 
ciple in our constitution. Give the laws which govern have react it, without being conscious at the same time 
its activity free scope, the most beautiful harmony and of some portion of its contents; nay, that it is pos- 
propriety of conduct will ensue; violate those Jaws, sible to be conscious of the perception of a book with- 
and the direst confusion in character and in conduct out being aware that it is a book that we perceive, 
is the result. (See Stewart’s Active Power* and There can only be a system of philosophy in so far Os 
Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, and the other writers the veracity of consciousness is implicitly or explicitly 
alluded to in this article.) affirmed by it. Philosophy, accordingly, in asserting 

Consciousness , kon'-shus-ness ( Gr . smieidesis, Lat. its own possibility, asserts, in the same breath, the 
eonscientia, Fr. conscience , Gor. beicnsstseyn), is the truthfulness of consciousness. Leibnitz truly has r»- 
recognitiou by the mind of its own acts. While it is marked, in his Nouveaux Essais (lib. ii. c. 27, s. 13), 
thus a comprehensive term for the complement of all that “if our immediate internal experience is not eevw 
our men tal energies, it nevertheless, from its high tain, there can be no truth of fact of which we can bo 
generality, cannot at all be defined. It is so elemen- assured.” All speculators agree in this, both sceptical 
tary, that it is impossible to resolve it into any notion and dogmatical. But not only is consciousness the 
more simple than itself. But while consciousness can- evidence and authority of all legitimate speculation, it 
not logically bo defined, it may still be philosophically is likewise the source and spring from which it flows, 
analyzed. The forms under which this condition of all As the criterion of philosophy, it must be clear and 
thinking operates, are — I /enow that I know, I know unadulterated ; and hence there emerge three great 
that I feel, and 1 know that. I desire; or, in other words, laws that regulate its legitimate development. These 
I aw conscious that I know, feel, and desire. And are, — 1st, that it be charged wit h no fact but what itt 
while this is so, the act necessarily iuvolvos, (1) a Bi tuple and ult imate ; 2nd, that all the facts ascribed to 
knowing mind, (2) a known object, (3) a recognition consciousness be taken without reserve in coming t<* 
by the mind of its object. It accordingly appears thnfc any conclusion ; and 3rd, that nothing but the facts* 
consciousness and knowledge mutually involve each or what these data imply, be accepted as legitimate in 
other: they are not opposed as really diverse. It is any process of inquiry. As one illustration of the 
somewhat remarkable, that n term in all ways so im- fertility of accepting or of rejecting these lending laws, 
portant and convenient should have escaped the subtle may be mentioned the circumstance, that on the duality 
Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and that it should or unity of the first fact of consciousness hangs al- 
ii a vo been reserved lor Descartes, a Frenchman, to together the entire system of speculation which any 
introduce the term eonscientia, or consciousness, in its inquirer may adopt. 'If, in saying that I perceive m 
modern signification. An instance or two of the stone, I do not recognize that there are two inde- 
modern use of the word may, no doubt, be found in pendent objects in this act, my perceiving mind, and 
Quintilian and the Latin fathers ; but no consistent the stone which I perceive, aa two separate independent 
adoption of it is to be met with before the time just existences, but maintain with Berkeley and Fichte and 
Specified. Among the Homans, if two individuals or Ferrier, that what seems a stone is not really ft Btone, 
more had a common knowledge of some circumstance, but only a mode of my mind or of some other mind, 
such a knowledge wan called conscientia, or (con-scio) then I deny the duality of the substances and assert 
knowledge together with ; but, except this, the term their unity. And if I do so, I deny the doctrines of 
was always employed in a moral seuse, as equivalent realism and accept those of idealism, and, possibly, of 
to our word conscience. The general conditions that pantheism. We have only spoken of the partial re- 
attach to consciousness, in its modem acceptation, are jection of the veracity and integrity of the foots of 
obvious and palpable 1. That the knowledge which it consciousness ; something might also be said on the 
implies is actual, and not merely potential. For ex- total rejection of those facts, which leads to the specu- 
ample, if I say of my friend that he knows the shape lative doctrines of nihilism at the first remove.— (For 
of the reading-room in the British Museum, that it is further illustration on this point, see Reid's Works, by 
round, and not square, I mean that he is not conscious Sir William Hamilton, p. 748.) 
of the fact at the present moment, but that he may he Conscription, kon-skrip' -shun (Lat. conscrihere, to 
rendered conscious of it by having his attention drawn enrol), the name given to the compulsory system of 
to the circumstance. We are, in truth, conscious only enlistment of soldiers for tne army, practised in Franco 
erf the present. 2. The knowledge which it implies is and , other foreign countries. Every Frenchman j as 
immediate, and not distant. Thus, while I am con- soon as he attains the *ge of 20, is liable to be drawn 
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Consecration 

by lotto servo in the mats for Seven years, unless he 
be incapacitated by any bodily or mental infirmity, or 
exempt, from being the only eon of a widow, or the 
eldest son of a family that are left without parents. 
Pupils at college, ana those who are studying for the 
church, are also exempt, as well as those who have a 
brother already in the army ; and no man is taken at. 
prfeseut who is under $ feet 2 inches in height, although, 
during the Peninsular war, the standard height in the 
French army was only 4 feet 11 inches. In France 
(Sboni 200,000 yearly attain the age of 20, ami become 
liable foj service. Those who are exempt from any 
nause are not reckoned in this calculation. 

Consecration, km-se-krai' -shun (Lat.), the solemn 
|mt of dedicating any person or thing to a divine service 
dr use. In modern times the consecration of men is 
usually called ordination, and that of temples, churches, 
altars, Stc., is called dedication. Consecration was one 
pf the most universal religious ceremonies of the 
ancients. It was practised in India, Egypt, Judcea, 
Cbaldtea, Greece, Koine, among the Celtic Druids of 
Britain, and in Europe generally. At the commence* 
xnent of the Mosaic dispensation, all the first-born of 
man and beast were consecrated to the Lord. Subse- 
quently the whole tribe of Levi were consecrated, and 
Aaron and his sons were especially consecrated to the 
priest’s, office. In the Ola Testament there is u de- 
scription of the consecration of the tabernacle and 
altar, of the first or Solomon’s temple, and also of the 
consecration of men, beasts, houses, fields, and the 
walls of Jerusalem. It was not until the commence- 
ment of the 4th century, when Christianity, under Con- ! 
stantine, became the religion of the Kontan state, that 
churches were publicly consecrated. The ceremony 
was then attended with great pomp aud splendour. 
The practice of consecrating buildings for religious 
purposes is still continued iu the Church of England 
as well as in the Church of Koine. In the Euglish church 
the burial-ground is also consecrated. 

Consecration of a Bisuop, iB the separating of u 
person for the holy office of a bishop, by imposition of 
hands and prayer. According to a canon of the Niceue 
council, there must be four, or at least three, bishops 
present at the consecration of a bishop. The ceremony 
used in the Church of England will be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer : it was prepared iu t he reign 
of Edward VI. It is stated in the preface, that “ no 
one shall be accounted or taken to bo a bishop, or 
suffered to execute the same function, unless he be 
called, tried, and admitted thereunto, according to 
that form, or hath had formerly episcopal consecration." 
The Church of Rome denies the validity of the English 
orders generally, as derived from heretical and im- 
properly-consecrated bishops. An old story, refuted 
by Lingard, aKomon Catholic historian, is known by the 
name of tne Nag's Head Consecration.” It is asserted 
that Archbishop Parker was consecrated ut the Nag’s 
Head tavern, Cheapside, by one of the Protestant 
bishops laying a Bible on his head, and saying, “ Take 
thou authority,” &o. According to Lingard, the whole 
story was false, as Parker was consecrated by the 
bishops of Bath, Chichester, and Exeter, at the chapel 
at Lambeth. The bishop of I3ath had been consecrated 
according to the Roman Catholic pontifical, iu the 
reign of Henry VIII. The story probably arose from 
the fact that the commissioners wbo ratified Parker’s 
election dined at the Nag’s Head, a turern much occu- 
pied by coun try clergy in e n . 

Consecration of Churches.— All churches in this 
country must be consecrated, as the law recognises no 
lac© as ft church till it has been consecrated by the 
ishop. The ceremony was formerly one of great 
solemnity and grandeur. During the sitting of the 
Hong: Parliament, Alderman Pennington presented « 
petition, iu whioh the consecration of churches was 
included among “ the manifold evils, pressures, and 
, grievance* caused, practised, and occasioned by the 
prelates and their dependents.” At the Restoration, 
the practice of consecrating churches, which had beer? 
abolished, was resumed, and since that time each 
bishop has adopted any form he thought best j though, 
perhaps, the form of consecrating churches, chapeK 
and burying-places, which was sent down by the 
bishops to the lower houses of convocation (1712), and 
altered by a committee of the trhole house, is the one 


Console 

—not that it is enjoined by any competent authority- 
now most generally used. 

Consecration of tub Elements. (See Bucha- 
bibt.) 

Consequence, Tcon'-se-qwcna (Lat. con, and stf^wor, 
I follow), is that which follows or results from any 
cause, act, or principle.— Iu Log., it is applied to the 
conclusion of a syllogism, or that which results from 
the premises. 

Conservative, kon-serv’-a-tiv (Lat. can* and servo, 
T keep or guard), in a political sense, is one whose aim 
it is to preserve from innovation or radical change the 
existing institutions of the country, both civil and 
ecclesiastical ; and hence he is opposed to such 
measures aud changes as ho believes to tend in that 
direction. (See Tort.) 

Conservatory, kon-ser'-vli-ior-o (Lat. conservare, to 
preserve), a glasshouse for the reception of tender 
plants that require protection from the w r ind, frost, 
and rain. A conservatory requires a little artificial 
heat from a stove placed within it in winter only ; and 
this constitutes the chief point of difference between 
the conservatory and hothouse, which is heated by 
pipes, and an apparatus for the transmission of hot air, 
throughout the year, as well ns by a bark bed. Con- 
servatories are often rendered au ornamental feature 
iu a building when attached to it and connected with 
one of the principal apartments, or forming the en- 
trance. — Ilof. lieetons Book qf Garden Management. 

Consideration, kon-sid-e-rai'-shun (Lat/ comide- 
ratio), iuLaw, is the material cause of a contract, with- 
out which it cannot bind the party. The consideration 
is either expressed or implied. The latter is when the 
law itself enforces a consideration ; as, if a man goes 
into a common inn, and, staying there some time, 
takes meat or lodging either for himself or his horse, 
the law presumes he intends to pay for both, notwith- 
standing there is no actual bargain or contract between 
him aud his host. Also there is a consideration of 
nature aud blood, and a valuable consideration; amt 
therefore, if a man be indebted to divers others, amt, 
in consideration of natural affection, gives bis goods or 
estate to liia son, this is a fraudulent gift ns against the 
creditors (unless it be upon, or in consideration of, his 
marriage),, because this act intends a valuable con- 
sideration. 

Consistory, kon-sW-tor-e (Lat. consist or ium), was 
originally applied, under the later lionum emperors, 
to the place in which their privy council met, and 
afterwards to the council itself. When the Homan 
church was established, this form of court was ad opted 
by the ecclesiastical power, and, down to the present 
time, the highest council of state in the Homan govern- 
ment is called the consistory. The ordinary consistory, 
which is composed only of cardinals, and over which 
the pope himself presides, meets once a week in the 
papal palace, for the transaction of general business 
connected with the Church, the election of cardinals, 
bishops, and the like. Extraordinary consistories, or, 
as they arc called, secret consistories, may be sum- 
moned ut any time by the pope, as occasion may 
require. The Protestant churches on the continent 
have also their consistories, which manage the affairs 
of tho Church. In England the consistory is a spiritual 
court formerly held iu the nave of the cathedral 
church, or some chapel or aisle belonging to it, in 
w hich the bishop presided, and had some of his clergy 
for assessors and assistants. This court is now held 
by tho bishop's chancellor or commissary, either in 
the cathedral church or other convenient plaaeirrthe 
diocese for hearing and determining ecclesiastical 
causes. 

Console, kon'-soal (Fr. console), in Arch., a richly* 
ornamented bracket in the form of a corbel (*W 
Corbel), fastened to a wall to form a support for 
busts, statuettes, candelabra, &c., or used to support 
a cornice as a modiiltou. The name con sole- tabic is 
applied to a semicircular table projecting from tho 
wall, and supported on brockets terminating in a solid 
foot, or fixed to the wall. There are other forma of 
console-tables, but this is the most oommou. 

Consols, Icon-sols', a Contraction of the term Con- 
solidated Annuities. The British government, during 
the process of borrowing .the money which now forint 
the national debt, laid themselves under certain special 
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conditions ; these conditions generally oonaisted in an the grand duchy of Baden, Germany,be tween 
undertaking to pay an annuity of so much per cent. 1418/ It was summoned at the request of the emperor 
On account of the complication and confusion which Sigiarnuud to put an end to tho great sehitih hat h* 
arose from the number of stocks thus formed, in 1757 Church arising from the contest between JoHn XXlt^ 
the Consolidated Annuities Act was passed. By this Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII. for the papal chair ; 
statute an average of the value of the different stocks and also to prevent the spread of the doctrines of Job* 
was struck, and the whole consolidated into one fund, Hubs. There were assembled, besides the emperor 
kept in one anoount at the Bank of England . and Pope John XXIII., twenty-six princes, one hum. 

Conronant, kon'-aon-iint (Lat. con, and Bino, I drod and forty counts, twenty cardiuals, sevenpatri- 
Bound) in Gram., is a letter which cannot be sounded archs, twenty archbishops, ninety-one bishops, eix 
bv itself without the aid of a vowel placed either hundred prelates and doctors, and about 4,0(X) priests, 
before or after it. This council deposed the throe rival popes, and elected 

Consort, kon'sort (Lat. conaora, from eon and tors, Martin V. a9 head of the Chureli, and triedLand coh- 
lot), is literally one who throws in his lot with another; demoed to the stake bothjlolm Husa and Jerome of 
acompanion or partner in an undertaking ; a husband Prague. 

or wife. By the law of England, the queen consort, Co nstantinOfolitait History. (See Byzantine 

the wife of the reigning king, is, in all legal proceed* Empire.) 

jogs, looked upon as a single, not as a married woman. Constellation, konst el-laV shun (Lat. can, to- 
Sbe may purchase and convey lands, grant leases, and gether ; stella, a star), in Astrou., the name given to 
do other acts of ownership without the intervention of lurge clusters of stars which occupy a considerable 
the king. She may also sue and be sued in her sepn- space iu the field of the heavens, an a are distinguished 
rate person, and possesses courts and officers distinct by names and grouped within fanciful outlines of men, 
from those of the king. She pays no toll, and is free animals, and things, principally derived from persons 
from any fine which a court could impose upon women and incidents mentioned in the mythology of the Greeks 
in general ; but in other respects she is on a similar and Romans. Arams and Ptolemy among the ancients, 
footing with the other subjects of the king. In her life and Bayer, Hel velius, and Lacaille, in more modern 
and person, however, she enjoys the same protection times, are the principal astronomers who have grouped 
as the king, it being high treason to design the death the stars into constellations. Tycho Brahe, Lemon* 
of either. The husband of a queen regnant is not nier, Bezobut, and Halley, have added five more, 
endowed by the constitution with any distinctive which are recognized. Many more have been named 
rights or privileges. All his privileges and honours, by these and other astronomers, which are not ad- 
therefore, must emanate from the crown under the mitted into the list of acknowledged constellations, 
form of warrant, grant, patent, &c., or else bo con- Bayer commenced the notation of the stars in the 
ferred by act of parliament introduced after a royal various constellations by the Greek alphabet, marking 
message on the subject. Up to 1857, when the title of the brightest star by the first letter, and so on; and 
Prince Consort was bestowed upon him by* letters when there were more stars than Greek letters, he 
patent, the late Prince Albert; possessed no distinctive denoted the rest by small italics. The stars were 
title and no place in court ceremonial but such as was numbered in each constellation by Flamsteed, in the 
accorded to him by courtesy. * order of their right ascension, and this is the plan 

Conspiracy. '{See Unlawful Combination.) usually adopt el in the catalogues of Bradley, Lacaille, 
Constable, few rista-bl (Old Fr. eon nestable ; Sax. and others. There are forty-eight constcllatiouB given 
tuning or eyn<f, and staple, the stay or hold of the king ; by Aral us and Ptolemy, which ere depicted on the 
Lat. come* stabuli, literally, head of the stables) .an officer celestial globe and in star maps; but as many more 
who supports the queen by the maintenance of her have been added since the time of Ptolemy, some of 
peace. The office of lord high constable has been disused which are rejected ; bo that the acknowledged number 
in England, except only upon great and solemn ocea- is about ninety. The principal constellations are 
nions, such as the coronation and the like, ever since noticed under their respective titles, 
the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buckingham, under Constipation, konst ip~ai' shun (Lat. consfipafia. 
King Henry VIII.; as in France it was suppressed from consfipo, 1 crowd together), in Med., is a torpi* 
about a century after, by an edict of Louis XIII. The tude or sluggishness of the bowels, occasioned by ah 
office of high or chief constable w as established in excessive action of the absorbents of the bowels, or 
England by Edward 1. (slat. Winch. 13 Edw. I.). He detective secretion of the juices of the intestines, by 
appointed two in every hundred to view the armour which the fa»qps become hardened, or by an impaired 
of every person within the same, to present all such peristaltic action of the intestines. (See Diqbstion,) 
defaults before the justices ; to present the defaults of It arises most frequently from a deficiency or vitiated 
tourns, of highways, and of such as lodged strangers secretion of the bile, which is the natural stimulus of 
in uplandiHh towns for whom they would not answer, the bowels. Sedentary habits predispose to constipa- 
Their powers were, by several acts of parliament, en- tion, as does also the use of certain kinds of food, 
larged, and they are now conservators of the public When severe and obstinate, it gives rise to infUmraa- 
peace in their hundreds, as the petty constables are tion of the bowels, and may soon prove fatal. The 
In parishes; and they serve precepts or warrants on treatment consists in moving the bowels by means of 
certain occasions, and return the list of jurors. They purgatives, and then restoring the natural Bfcate of the 
are appointed at the courts leet of the franchise or system by means of active exercise in the open air, sea- 
hundred over which they preside, or, in default of bathing and the use of food of a laxative nature; as 
that, by the justices at their special sessions. Petti/ brown bread, green vegetables, &e. 
constables, or parish constables, seem to have been first Constituknt Assembly, in French Hist. (See 
appointed about the beginning of the reign of Edward Assembly, National.) 

III., to alleviate the burthen of the chief constable. Constitution (Lat. cansfitutio, from con, ami statue, 
They are now appointed by the justices under 5 & 6 I set, fix, or appoint), in a general Be use is au ordi* 
Viet. c. 109; and by that act it is declared that the leet nance, regulation, or law, made by authority of a 
shall appoint no constable except for the performance superior, either civil or ecclesiastical, The decrees 
of duties unconnected with the public pcaeo. Their and decisions of the Roman emperors were called 
principal duty is the preservation of the peace and the constitutions, and in the Roman church this name is 
nervine of the summonses and the execution of the given to a decree of the pope in matters of doctrine, 
warrants of the justices of the peace, to them directed. Constitution in a poli tical sense is the est ablished 
relative to the apprehension and commitment of form of government in any kingdom, state, or oommu- 
ofl'endera. Special constables are persons appointed nity, whether that be a body of written laws or be 
on particular occasions by the magistrates, who have founded on prescriptive usage. In England, the con- 
power to appoint and swear in as many householders or stitution is made up of the whole body of publipJaif r 
others as they may thinkfit, who have no legal exemption consuetudinary as well as statutory, which has been 
from the office of constable. Ooitnty and district con - in progress for many centuries, and is still undergoing 
•tables are appointed by the justices under the 2 & 3 change or modification. Wherever the power of a 
Viet, c. ft3, and 3 & 4 Viet. c. 8^. (See Police.) sovereign over his people is limited in any particular 
Constanoe, Council of, kon'sU Ins, a celebrated by law or usage, such a state may be said to have a 
ecclesiastical council held at the city of that name in constitution. Constitutions have by political writers 
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beeu divided into three kinds*. — (1) those established other subjects; to prevent their infringemeot of the 
by th« sovereign power j (2) those springing out of laws ; to reconcile their differences, uphold their irate- 
rights enjoyed by the people, or oertain classes of rests ; and generally to render the condition pf the 
; them* and which form conditions in tho contract subjects of the country employing him within the 
between the sovereign and the people ; and (3) those limits of his consulship as comfortable, and their trails* 
i founded on compact between different sovereign actions as profitable and secure, as possible. Consuls 
powers. Tho first class may again be divided into ocrasionally partake of a certain kind of diplomatic 
those established by a free sovereign people for their character ; and in Turkey, according to an ancient 
own regulation, and those that are granted by treaty and certain by-laws of the Levant Company, 
roonarclis to their subjects. In regard to political British consuls enjoy extensive judicial powers. A 
i; principles, constitutions are — (1) democratic, where the British consul i9 expected to be master of the language 
sovereign power is vested in the body of the people; of the country in which be resides, and to have a 
(S) aristocratic, w hen the government is chiefly or knowledge of its law a and regulations, particularly 
entirely in the bands of certain privileged classes ; (3) such os relate to trade ; to procure and send homo 
monarchical, when in the hands of one person ; and statistical returns connected with commerce, and the 
(4) of a mixed character, as in Britain, where the prices of produce and provisions ; and to report any in* 
Sovereign power is distributed over the king, lords, fectious disorders that may be within his district. Con* 
and commons. Constitution always implies a sove- euls are sometimes natives of the countries in which 
reign power, whether that be vested in one or many, they reside, but more frequently of the countries which 
in one supreme ruler, or in all the male population they represent. Till British consuls holding a royal 
above a certain age. commission are subjects of Great Britain, but many of 

Constitution, km-stil-tu'-slivn in Med., is used tbe vice-consuls are not so. The emoluments of British 
to denote the general condition of the bod}', as consuls were formerly derived chiefly from fees, which 
evinced by the peculiarities in the performance, of its depended upon the tonnage, number, value of cargoes, 
functions; as the peculiar predisposition to certain Ac., of the British vessels entering and leaving the 
diseases, the liability of particular organs to disease, limits of their consulship ; but now their fees arc very 
varieties in digestion, in muscular power and motion, inconsiderable, arising Irom notarial acts, certificates, 
in sleep, in the appetites, Ac. Some marked peculiari- &e. ; and, in addition, they have in many cases fixed 
ties of constitution are observed to be accompanied Ralnriea from the crown. In some cakes they are 
with certain external characters, such as a particular allowed to engage in trade; in others they ore inter- 
colour and texture of the skin and hair, and also with dieted from it. In most cases the salary is small, but 
a peculiarity of form and disposition of mind. These in some it is as high as £l,f.HX) or £1,800 a year. There 
have been observed from tbe earliest times, and have are English consuls or vice-consuls at all the chief ports 
been divided into classes. (See Temperament.) with which tho nation has commercial relations. In 

Constitutions and Canons. (See Canons of thf. some countries, where there is no superior diplomatic 
Church of England.) agent, a consul-general is appointed, who is, some* 

Constitutions Apostolical. (See Apostolical times, accredited as apolitical agent, with the rank of 
Constitutions.) charge d'affaires , and js resident at the scut of govern - 

Constitutions of Claeendon. (See Clarendon, mem. Tho total number of British oonsuls-general, 
THE Constitutions of.) consuls, and vice-consuls is about five hundred, of 

Conscustantial, koti'sub-stitn'-sliiil (Lat. con, and whom about one-half receive salaries. The govern - 
mbutuntia, substance), a term used in Theol. to denote? ment estimate of salaries to these for 1800*01 was 
something co-essential, or of the same substance, with £129,229. 

another. It is generally employed to designate the Consul, the highest ordinary magistrate in the 

belief that the Bou of God is of the same essence with ancient lioroan republic. 

the Bather, and was first adopted by the council of Consumption, in Med. (See Phthisis.) 

JSiee to express the orthodox doctrine, and to serve Consumption, kon-snmp'-shun (Lat. eomumpfio), in 
as a barrier against the errors and subtilities of the Pol. Econ., is employed as opposed to production. 
Arums, who denied this doctrine. The Greek term is It does not mean the consumption or annihilation of 
homovusios. matter, that being as impossible as its creation, “ but 

Co^tf SUBSTANTIATION, or Impanation, koihsnb-sfan- the consumption or annihilation of the qualities which 
she -m'-shun, im-pHn-ai'-Bhun , is employed to designate ! render commodities useful and desirable. To consume 
the doctrine of tbe Lutheran church regarding the j the products of art or industry, is to deprive them of 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, as opposed to trim- i the utility, and, consequently, of the value eoimnuni- 
substantiation, the docrine of the Homan church, j cat ed to them by labour.” “We produce commodities 
'While th® Humanists hold that the bread and wine of j only that they may be used or consumed. Consump- 
the Sacrament are changed into the body and blood of ! t ion is tho end and object of human industry ; pro* 
our Lord, Luther and his followers attempted to solve j dnetion is merely b means to attain that end. , ’~(d. R. 
tho mystery by maintaining that, through the conse- j McCulloch.) In this sense, then, consumption is sy- 
eraticn of the elements, tho real body and blood of j nonyinous with use, and is? tho end or object of pro* 
our Lord became united therewith, and were thus par- j duetion. “It would be an improvement,” says Pro* 
taken of by the recipients. This doctrine was first j lessor Senior, *' in the language of political economy, 
introduced into the Church about the end of the 13th if tbe expression 4 to use’ could be substituted for 
century, by John, surnamed Purgens Asinua, a doctor that of 4 to consume.* ” if That almost all that is pro- 
of Paris, and is still held by Lutherans. duced is destroyed, is true ; but we cannot admit that 

Consul, kon'-mt, in Pol., is a public officer ap* it is produced for the purpose of being destroyed. 

: pointed by a government to reside in some foreign It is produced for the purpose of being made us© of. 
country, in order to facilitate and protect the com- 1 is destruction is an incident of its use not only not 
mereial relations between bis own country and that to intended, but, as fur as possible, avoided.” In every 
which he lias been sent. Tins class of officers seems healthy condition of society there is always a natural 
to have been crested by the Italian states about the relation ship maintained between production and con* 
12tli century. Taking advantage of the crusades, they sumption. The grea ter tho consumption, the greater 
procured permission from certain Asiatic princes to the stimulus given to production. There will always 
send persons into their territories as protectors of j be an excess of production over consumption wherever 
their merchants going to these parts. Their example the course of industry is not impeded by bad laws, 
was gradually followed by other European nations. Political economists distinguish between productive 
and by the 16th century the system was generally and unproductive consumption. Commodities are 
established over Europe. Tho right of sending con- consumed productively when the advantage or benefit, 
sols to foreign countries depends either upon custom whether material or otherwise, accruing in consequence 
or express treaty ; and hence their powers differ to their possessors, exceeds their value ; and they are 
Widely in different states. In general, the duty of a consumed un productively when such advantage or 
consul is to watch over th© commercial interests of benefit is Jess than their \alue. 

‘ ;^ho sthte whose servant he is ; to see that the condi- Contagion, kon-tei -jvk (Lat. eontapio, from w*, 
of commercial treaties are properly observed ; to and tango, I touch), in Med., ought, properly speak- 
•^gfrebis best advice and assistance to her trading and ing, to be confined to the commnmcation of disease to 
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0. healthy body by actual contact with the sick, or with 
th* palpable matter from their bodies, and infection 
to be Applied where disease is communicated through 
the medium of the atmosphere, or by means of other 
intermediate substances, called fomUee. This dis- 
tinction, however, is frequently lost sight of, and the 
term contagion applied to all cases iu which the dis- 
ease is conveyed to the person of the recipient by par- 
ticles of matter proceeding from the person of the sick, 
whether these particles are in a solid or a gaseous 
form, whether they are imparted by direct contact of 
the two bodies, or by being wafted through the air, or 
carried upon articles of clothing. There are two kinds 
of contagious diseases : (l) Those that can only be com- 
municated by direct contact, as itch, syphilis; and (2) 
those which "are capable of being produced either by 
direct contact or without it, as small-pox, typhus 
lever, &c. Some contagious diseases seem to effect 
some radical change upon the system, so that it is not 
again liable to attack from the same disease, as small- 
pox; and some diseases, that do not generally manifest 
any contagious disposition, do occasionally, under un- 
favourable circumstances, assume a malignant add 
contagious form. The term contagion is also applied 
to the poisonous matter by means of which the disease 
ia communicated. In this latter sense, it is a mor- 
bific matter mi generis, which, on entering the blood, 
produces a definite train of morbid phenomena, and 
communicate* to the blood the property of generating 
a similar poison capable of producing precisely the 
came disease. 

Cost mis NT, kon'-tin-ent (Lat. con, and tenens , hold- 
ing), a large tract or division of land not separated by 
the sea from other lands, or a connected tract, of land 
of great extent, whether an island or not. The surface 
of the earth is divided into five continents, which are 
generally recognized ; namely, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. 

Continental St stem, konde-nen'ddl, was a plan 
devised by Napoleon to exclude Britain from all inter- 
course with the continent of Europe, in order to com- 
pel her to acknowledge the maritime law established 
at the peace of Utrecht. This system began with the 
famous decree of Berlin (Nov. 21, 1800), which declared 
the British islands to be in a state of blockade ; all 
commerce, intercourse, and correspondence, at an 
end ; every Briton found in France, or a country oc- 
cupied by* French troops, a prisoner of war; all pro- 
perty belonging to Britons fair prize, and all trade 
m British goods entirely prohibited. Britain imme- 
diately directed reprisals against this decree, and by an 
order iu council of 7th January, 1807, she prohibited 
all neutral vessels from sailing to any port belong- 
ing to Franco or her allies, or to one of any nation bo 
much under her control that British vessels could not 
have intercourse with it. Every neutral vessel which 
should violate this order was to be confiscated with 
her cargo. A second decree of 11th November, 1807, 
was still more severe against neutral commerce. By 
this, all harbours and places of France, and her allies 
in Europe and the colonies, as likewise every country 
with which Britain waB at war, and from which the 
British flag was excluded, were subject to the same 
restrictions as if they were closely blockaded ; all 
commerce in the manufactures and productions of 
such countries was prohibited, and vessels engaged 
in such commerce were lo bo confiscated; &b also all 
those vessels whose certificates showed that they were 
lmilt in the enemy’s country. Another order in coun- 
cil declared the Bale of‘ vessels to neutrals by the enemy 
unlawful, and the intended transfer of properly void. 
These orders were followed by reprisals on the French 
aide. By a decree of Milan, of 17th December, 1807, 
Strengthened by a decree of the Tuileries of 11th 
January, 1808, every vessel, of whatever flag, which 
had been searched by a British vessel, and consented 
to be sent to Britain, or had paid any duty whatever 
to Britain, was to be declared denationalised, and to 
have become British property, and as such a good 
prize. In order more effectually to annihilate British 
Commerce, the tariff of Trianon respecting colonial 
goods was proclaimed Sr d# August, 1819, which was 
extended by a decree of 12th September, and on the 
16th October w as followed by the decree of Fontaine- 
bleau, which directed the burning of all British goods. 
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These decrees were to be carried ont, frith more ar 
fewer modifications, in all countries connected with 
France. The consequence was, that the price: of eo* 
louial and foreign goods rose enormously on the con* 
tinent; a regular smuggling trade was carried on at 
different points ; numerous substitutes for ocdonial 
goods, particularly coffee and sugar, were invented* 
and a variety of manufacture® grew up on the ■ 
tinent which were the germs of very extensive and 
nourishing branches of industry. On the breakingHtib 
of Napoleon's power, the so-called continental system 3% 
fell to the ground. 

Contingent, kondin'-jent (Lat. con, and* tango, I 
touch), in Fob, is the name given to the quota of 
troops to bo furnished by each member of anumber af 
elates composing a confederation. 

Contingent Legacx. (See Legacy.) 

Contingent Bkmaindx*. (See BEttuxamnu.) 

Contingent Use. (See Use.) 

Contour, kondoor * (Fr. contour , from Lat. confer* 
quere , to bend or twist), a name which is sometimes 
given to the outline by which any figure or form is 
defined or expressed, it is ‘also applied to the coast- 
line of a country and the undulations of its surface, 
referring chiefly m the latter -ease to the outline ofldll 
and dale obtained by making a section of it iu any 
direction. We often speak of the contour of a figure,, 
and associate it with an outline consisting Off beauti- 
fully rounded curves rather than with one which, is full 
of abrupt turns and angular projections. 

Contra ban n, kon'drd-hana (Itah contrahando ; Lat. 
contra , against, and bannum, proclamation), in Com., 
is applied, to all goods or wares exported firom or 
imported into, any country against the laws of said 
country. 

Contraband or Wau, is a designation applied to 
certain commodities useful in war, which, by the law of 
nations, neutrals are prohibited from carrying to bel- 
ligerent states. According to Vattel, “ Bueh are anna, 
ammunition, timber for shipbuilding, every kind of 
naval stores, horses, and even provisions in certain 
junctures, when we are in hopes oi reducing the- enemy 
by famine.” There is great difference of opinion 
among authorities as to what are and what are not 
contraband of war, and the usage among nations has 
been equally lluetuating. Grotiua divides commodities 
into three classes : (1) Those which are useful only for 
t he purposes of war ; (2) those which are not so ; and 
(3) those which are susceptible of indiscriminate use 
both in war and peace. The first he, with all pther 
authorities on the subject, regards as strictly contra- 
band of war, and prohibited from being carried by 
neutrals to the enemy ; the second he permits to he 
so carried ; and the third, such as money, provisions, 
ships, and naval stores, he sometimes prohibits and at 
other times permits, according to the existing circum- 
stances of the war. Of the same nature with contra- 
band goods is the carrying of military persons oar dis- 
patches in the service of the enemy. The dispatches of 
an ambassador or other public minister of the enemy 
resident in a neutral country are excepted. In general; 
where the ship and cargo do not belong to the same 
person, the contraband articles only are confiscated, 
and the carrier-master is refused his freight to which 
lie is entitled upon innocent articles which are con- 
demned as enemy's property. Under the fraudulent 
circumstances of false papers* and false destination, the 
ship' as well as the cargo is liable to confiscation, 
Where the ship and the contraband articles belong 
to the same person, they are involved in the same 
penalty. 

Contract, kon’-trdkt (Lat. cow, traho, I drawjk— 
The subject of contracts is partly treated under the 
head of Agreement. In addition to what is there 
stated, it may be remarked that contracts are exprcsB 
or implied, the terms of the former being openly 
uttered and avowed at the time of the making rtkh 
latter rest on a mere construction of law, and in 
general it will he implied that a man actually promises; 
to fulfil that which ho ought to fulfil. (See Bailment.) 
Where there is an express promise, the law does not 
raise an implied one in reference to the same matter,--- , 
for expression Janit csesarc taciturn; and where therein 
a contract by deed, no express parole promise to the 
same effect and upon^he same subject can coexist with 
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It., for the contract byspeciftlty merges or extinguishes 
that by parole. A parole contract may be either written 
or verbal. -.A contract may be either executed, os if A. 
. agrees to change hornet with B., and they do it imme- 
diately, in which case the possession and the right are 
transferred together ; or it may be executory, as if they 
agree to exchange next week: hero the right only 
Tests, and their recijflrocal property in each other’s 
horse is not in possession, but in action ; for a contract 
executed (which, when it relates to an exchange or 
*• sale of goods, differs in nothing from an axeignment) 
Conveys ja choBe in possession : a contract executory 
conveys only a chose m action. (See Chose in Action .) 
A promise by parole only is not binding in law, unless 
made upon a consideration, or some compensation or 
quid pro quo, to bo reciprocally afforded by the pro- 
misee. As a general rule, the adequacy of the considera- 
tion is a question that the law will not entertain, pro- 
vided a consideration of tome value shall appear to 
have existed. (As to a contract by deed, tec Deed.) 
“There are some rules applying indifferently to all kinds 
> of contracts. They relate to the capacity of persons to 
contract, and to the construction and performance of 
contracts when made. Those which relate to capacity 
principally concern the condition of insanity, drunken- 
ness, infamy, coverture, and duress. (See tho refer- 
ences under the article Car acity, Legal.) In addi- 
tion to tho matter explained under the heads of subjects 
so referred to, it may be stated that a person drunk, 
to the extent of complete intoxication, so as to be no 
longer under the guidance of reason, is absolutely 
incapable, while that condition lasts, of entering into a 
valid contract. The rules which govern the conetmc- 
tion or interpretation of a contract when made will be 
mentioned when we consider the article Di f.d, as the 
same laws of construction apply in general both to 
Healed and unsealed agreements. The performance of 
a contract cannot be enforced i f the contract be founded 
upon an immoral or illegal consideration, or be obtai ned 
by fraud, or, if good at the time of making it, the per- 
formance becomes illegal by a subsequent alteration of 
the law, or if the promisee on his part has failed to 
perform the consideration. But, on the other hand, 
no excuse ia in general afforded by the circumstance 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has since 
become impossible, for it was his own fault to make an 
unconditional contract. Yet, if tho performance l»e 
hindered by the opposite party, the case, of course, 
is different, and the party making the engagement 
excused. 

Contraction, leaner iik- r shun, in Gram., is the short- 
ening of a word by the omission of a letter or syllable. 
The Greek laugu age abounds with contractions, which 
have been adopted chiefly to avoid a harshness in the 
pronunciation arising from the concurrence of two 
vowels in two successive syllables or words. Hence 
two or more simple vowels coining together are usually 
contracted into a diphthong, This is said to bo proper 
when the vowels are contracted without change into a 
diphthong ; improper, when, in the contraction, a vowel 
or diphthong of a different sound is substituted. EUxian 
takes place when two vowels at the end of one and at 
the beginning of another word come together, and the 
final vowel of the first word is rejected, its place being 
marked by an apostrophe placed over the conso- 
nant which ia left. This takes place chiefly with the 
poets. Crane is that kind of contraction tu which two 
Words coalesoe into one, and are accented as one, witb- 
ollt any elision. In eyniseeie two vowels are contracted 
hrto one sound— -not in writing, but in pronunciation. 
In the Middle Ages, before the introduction of print- 
ing, numerous contractions were resorted to for the 
w purpose of abbreviating the labour of transcription. 
Ih many of the arts and sciences contractions are still 
common. (See Abbreviations.) 

'•-'i, CONTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS, kon-ird-dik'Jor.c 
contradictio) , in Log., are the opposites of each 
Other, tho one being a mere and naked denial of the 
other. To be truly contradictory, they must have the 
8a me terms, and differ both in quantity and quality, — 
the one denying and the other affirming the same 
vjfc&nfc of the same subject considered in the same cir- 
l^ljeUittHtanoes. 

i ' Cowtbalt o, kon-traV-to (Ital.), in Mas., is a tern em- 
ployed to designate the deepest fcind of f emale voice, or 


that part in the score whose range of tones lies between 
that of the tenor and that Of the soprano or treble, 
also called the alto or counter-tenor. 

Contrary Propositions, ko tra-re (Lat . co n trariue ) , 
in Log., are universal propositions, one of which affinal 
aud the other denies the same predicate of tho same 
subject. They differ in quality, but not in quantity, 
and, therefore, are distinguished from contradictory 
propositions, which differ both in quantity and quality. 

Contrition, kon-trixh'-un (Lat., from contero, I 
break or bruise), in Theol., is deep sorrow for sin, 
arising from the thought of having offended au infi- 
nitely holy and benevolent God. It ia usually under- 
stood to mean genuine repentance, and to be accompa- 
nied with a detestation of sin and of oneself on account 
of it. 

Controller, or Comptroller, kon-troaV-er (Norm.), 
is an officer appointed to control, over -see, or verify 
public accounts ; «s the comptroller of the royal house- 
hold, whose duty it is to examine and cheek the ex- 
penses of the household. He is usually a member of 
the privy council, and a political adherent of the govern- 
ment in power. The comptroller-general of the exche- 
quer lias the control and recora of the receipts and 
payments of the public revenue of the United Kingdom, 
ami the preparation and issue of exchequer bills. He 
is incapacitated from holding any other office under the 
crown, is appointed by letters patent, and holds his 
office during good behaviour. 

Con LN murai, kon-nn'-drum, a sort of riddle, in which 
some quaint or odd resemblance is proposed for disco- 
very between things perfectly unlike ; as, for instance. 
Why is a whisper like a forged bank-note ? — Because 
it is uttered but not not allowed (aloud). 

Convent, kon'-vent (Lat. conrentue, from con and 
renio, I come), is applied both to a community of 
roliyiouH persons, whether monks or nuns, and to the 
abbey, monastery, or nunnery in which they reside. 
(Sec Monastery, N un.s 

Conventicle, kon-venV-c-kl, is a diminutive of 
convent, denot ing properly a cabal, or secret assembly , 
of a pari of the monks of a convent to form a party ill 
the election of an abbot. It is said by some to have 
been first, applied in England to the schools of Wick- 
liffe, and has since been used by way of reproach for 
those religious assemblies which dissent from the esta- 
blished church. In 1064, what is called the Conventicle 
Act was passed, decreeing that if any person or persons 
above sixteen years of age were present at any meeting 
for worship different, from the Church of England, where 
there should be five persons more than the household, 
(hey should, for the first offence, suffer three months* 
imprisonment., or pay £5; for the second the punish- 
ment was to be doubled ; and for the third they were 
to bo banished to America, or pay £100; aud if they 
returned, to suffer death. This act having expired, 
another was passed in according to which a fin© 
of 5s. was to he inflicted for the first, offence, and 10*. 
for the second ; and any one preaching, or suffering a 
religious meeting to be held in his house, incurred ft 
penalty of £20. By 1 Will. & Mary, e. W, Protestant 
dissenters were freed from these penalties; but it was 
not till 1812 that the Conventicle Act was repealed by 
62 Geo. III. c. 112. 

Convention, kon-cen'-ehun (Lat.), denotes properly 
the act of coming together, a meeting or assembly of 
several individuals. It is more particularly applied to ft 
formal mooting, or an assembly of delegates or repre- 
sentatives for the transaction of important business, civil 
or ecclesiastical. In English Hist, it is the name given 
to an extraordinary assembly of .parliament, or of the 
states of the realm, held without the king’s writ. Of this 
kind was the parliament which restored Charles DE,, 
and that; which conferred the crown upon William, 
prince of Orange. In the latter caBe,Willi&m, on the 
abdication of J ames II., invited the lords spiritual and 
temporal, to the number of about ninety, all who had sat 
in parliament under Charles II., and the mayor, aider- 
men, and fifty common counciimen of the city of Lou- 
don, to meet and deliberate upon the state of the 
country. They recommended him to summon a con* 
ventiou of the states of' vhe realm ; and accordingly 
circular let ters were dispatched to the several counties, 
cities, boroughs, and universities, for the election of 
members. The convention met on the 22nd June, 
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1889, and, after long debate, passed the Act of Settle. 
ment,whi«U declared the throne vacant, and conferred 
the crown, with its prerogatives more exactly limited 
and defined than formerly, oh William and his princess 
jointly. A similar convention met at Edinburgh in 
March, 1889, and, after declaring that Janies had 
forfeited all title to the throne, made a tender of their 
allegiance to the prince and princess of Orange. — In 
French Hist, the term is applied to that assembly 
■which met after the Legislative Assembly had pro- 
nounced the suspension of the royal functions in Sep- 
tember, 1792, and proclaimed the republic. This body 
dissolved itself on the establishment of the Directory, 
in October* 1798.— In the United States, meetings of 
the people of separate states by specially chosen re- 
presentatives, to revise and amend the state constitu- 
tions, have been named conventions. 

Convention of Koyal Burghs. (See Bubgils, 
Bor ai.) 

Cowvebbatio r, kon-ver-sai'-shun (La t. conrermtio ; 
from con, and verto, I turn), denotes familiar discourse 
or easy talk between two or more persons, and is op- 
posed to a formal conference. The pleasure and ad- 
vantages to be derived from conversation are very 
manifest. There is much in it to lead the superficial 
observer to view it as a natural gift ; and we find indi- 
viduals, and even nations, that have peculiar talents 
for it ; but still it is an art, and may be learned like 
every other art, and from its value and [importance it 
is entitled to much more attention than is usually 
bestowed upon it, at least in this country. Let a. man 
have read, thought, studied as much as he may, rarely 
will he reach his possible advantage as a ready man*, 
unless l»e lms exercised his powers much in conversa- 
tion. Be Quiueey goes farther, and not only regards 
conversation as giving greater facilities to a person in 
expounding or dillusing the truth, but as giving a new 
insight into the truth itself. “ A feeling dawned on 
me,'* he says, after narrating his early dislike of con- 
versation, “ of a secret magic lurking in the peculiar 
life, velocities, and contagious ardour ol' conversation 
quite separate from any which belonged to books ; 
arming a man with new forces, and not merely with a 
new dexterity in wielding the old ones. I felt, and in 
this I could not be mistaken, as too certainly it was a 
fact of my own experience, that in the electric kindling 
of life between two minds, and fur less from the 
kindling natural to conflict (though that also is some- 
thing), than from the kindling through sympathy with 
the object discussed in its momentary coruscation of 
shifting phases, there sometimes arise glimpses aud 
fiby ruveltttiouB of affinity, suggestion, relation, analogy, 
that could not have been approached through any 
avenues of methodical study." “ But in relation to 
the majority of men, conversation is far less valuable 
as au organ of intellectual culture than of social en- 
joyment. .For one man interested iu conversation ns a 
means of advancing his studies, there are fifty men 
whose interest in conversation points exclusively to 
convivial pleasure. This, as being a more extensive I 
function or conversation, is so fir the more dignified 
function; whilst, on the other hand, such a purpose 
aa direct mental improvement seems, by its superior 
gravity, to challenge the higher rank.’*— (Essay on 
Conversation.) The ancient philosophers were masters 
of the art of conversation, and adopted this mode of 
communicating instruction to their disciples. In 
modern times the French are distinguished, among all 
other nations, for sparkling, fluent, animated, and de- 
lightful conversation. The Encyclopedic Moderns 
says, not without some truth,— “‘Lea Allemands ne 
eftusent pas, jlr argumentent; la conversation des 
Italians est une pantomime melee dexclam&tiona ; 
ohez les Anglais, go qu’on nomine conversation est un 
silence syncope par des monosyllabes et iuterrompu do 
quart d'houre en quart d'beure par Je bruit de l’eau qui 
s’tScbappe de Turue k thtf ; cltezles Franyais la conver- 
sation est un art qui a ses principes, ses regies, ses 
pr^eeptes, et aa method©.” Itouaseau justly remarks 
that the tone of good conversation is neither dull nor 
frivolous. It is fluent and natural ; sensible, without 
being pedantic ; cheerful, wtthoufc being boisterous ; 
elegant, without being afi'ected.; polite, without being 
Insipid ; and jocose, without being equivocal. It deals 
not iu dissertations or epigrams; conforms to the de- 
557 
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mands of goad taste, without being bound by rule; 
unites wit and reason, satire and compliment, without 
departing from the rules of a pure morality, and allows 
all to speak on subjects which they understand* Each 
expresses his opinion, and supports it in as few words 
as possible; and no one attacks that of another with 
warmth, or upholds his own with obstinacy. All 
impart information, and all are entertained, li 
this art, aa in most others, it is more easy to indi- 
cate what things are to be avoided than to point cut . 
precisely what ough t to be done. The object of con- 
versation is to afford entertainment or agreeable in- 
formation ; and one of its first rules is to alio ft every- 
body to contribute hiB share, while every one at the 
same time ought to exert himself for the ' gratification 
of the company. Egotism, or any display of self- 
coneeit, is the very bane of conversation, and carefully 
to be avoided, ua is also tediousness in narration. 
Adapt yourself to your company, and your conversa- 
tion to your talents and information. Good sense and 
good feeling should guide in the selection of topics for 
conversation, and prevent the introduction of subjects 
that may not be agreeable to the company. The great 
art of conversation is to keep it constantly flowing, and 
to seize upon points which can turn it into new channels. 
“La conversation »’ est point une course vers un but* 
une attaque roguliere sur un point, c* est une prome- 
nade au haaurd dans un champ spacieux, oil Ton s’ap- 
proche, on s’evite, on se fioisso quelquefois suqs se 
lieurter jamais .” — (Eneyeloptdie Moments .) It is j&uch 
to be regretted that an art whioh occupies such an 
important place among the accomplishments of social 
life is yet so much neglected as it is among ua. Il ia 
oue of the most important means that can be employed 
in the intellectual training of children, and yet it is 
entirely neglected in the schools. This is one of the 
errors that exist in our present artificial system 
of education, when children are tauglit subjects for 
which they will have little or no use in after-life, to the 
entire neglect of such as will daily concern them. 

Conversations Lexikon. (See En CYctor asniAS.) 

Conversion, kon-ver'-xhun (Lat. eouversia), in Log., 
is the forming of one proposition from another* by 
interchanging tho subject and predicate, thus : the 
converse, proposition of “ Every A is B,” is, “Every B 
is A." There are three kinds of conversion,— simple, 
limited, and by contra-position. In simple conversion, 
both quantity and quality are retained, as in the ex- 
! ample just given. Universal negative and particular 
affirmative propositions may be simply converted. It 
requires, however, that tho extremes bo of equal 
extent, — that is, either both distributed or neither 
distributed; ns, “Every equilateral triangle is equi- 
angular;” “Some poor persons are liberal.” In 
limited conversion tho quantity of universal affirma- 
tives and universal negatives is changed ; as, “ AU oaks 
are trees,” “Some trees are oaks;” “Nothing that is 
morally right can bo politically wrong,” “ Nothing 
politically wrong can bo morally right.” Conversion 
by juxtaposition is applicable to universal affirmatives 
and particular negatives, and consists in tho combining 
with each of the transposed extremes the pat , tuo not ; 
as, “ Whosoever is of God doelli rightcc. t .sness,” 

“ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of Clod.” 

Conversion, in Law, is where a man has found, or 
becomes possessed of another's goods, and refuses to 
deliver them on demand; in which case he is said to 
have converted them to his own use. And an action 
of tracer will lie to recover the goods, or tho value 
thereof. 

Convert, Jeon'- vert (Lat.), is one who changes his 
religion, and is specially applied to such us abandon any 
other faith and adopt that of Christianity. It is op- 
posed to apostate, applied to one who has forsaken the 
Christian religion for some other. 

Convex. (See Concave.) 

Conveyance, Jcon-vai'-un s (Lat. con , and veho,l 
carry), in Law, is a writing, -sealed and delivered* 
whereby the property in lauds and tenements is con- 
veyed from oue person to another. Where the pro- 
perty in goods or in a term of yours, or other estate 
less than freehold, is panned bv deed, the Instrument > 
of transfer is culled au assignment, (oto ASSIGN- 
MENT.) ,, 

Convict, Jeon' -vikt^(hoX.) denotes generally one 
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convicted of a criminal charge, particularly of a 
eerious nature. In a special sense, it is applied to 
atich os bum been sentenoed to t^ananortatio n or penal 
•arvitnde. { AW Penal SEavmjD*, Than spowpationi. ) 

Ctaimc*K>w, kon-nik'-ilkun (Lat.) , is a record of the 
aimmary proceedings upon any penal statute before 
one or more justices or the peace, or other persons 
duly authorized in a ease where the offender has been 
convicted and sentenced . 

Convocation, irPn-vo-kcri'-gknn (Lat. con, and roeo, 
!l call), an assembly of the clergy of the Church of 
England, by their representatives, for the purpose of 
conatdtihg bn ecclesiastical matters. They were origi- 
nally ecclesiastical councils of the archbishops, sum 
ittioned forth© consideration of spiritual matters ; but 
t&«y afterwards came to be endowed with certain par 
liftmen t ary privileges. Convocations were first as 
tuembled in England, under the king’s authority, by 
;3$dward I., who summoned them by writ, directed to 
the two archbishops, for the purpose of obtaining 
Subsidies from the clerical body. Subsequently, con- 
vbeaitonfl con tinned to be held without royal authority 
tall the passing of 25 Henry VIII., which declares that 
neither archbishop can summon a convocation with- 
out the king’s command, nor continue it after it is com- 
manded to cease. When assembled, they cannot con- 
fer to constitute any canons without license from t he 
king, nor can they execute any of their cations without 
royal assent.. They cannot execute any after royal 
assent, but within the four following limitations — (1 ) 
That they be not against the prerogativejpf the king ; 
(2) nor against the common law ; (3) nor against any 
statute law; ft) nor against any custom of the realm. 
In 1601, convocation granted a subsidy to Charles IT., 
Which was the last tax of the kind paid by the English 
clergy; for by an arrangement made between Arch- 
bishop ^Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Clarendon in 
1664, the convocation of the clergy gave up the privi- 
lege of taxing themselves to the House of Commons, 
in consideration of their being allowed to vote at the 
©lection of members of that house. Since that lime, 
convocation exists in little more than name and form. 
On the meeting of every new parliament, the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, in obedience to a 
writ issued from the crown, convoke the bishops, and 
the bishops the clergy of their respective dioceses. 
After the transaction of a few formal matters, the 
meeting is generally prorogued. Convocation, like 
parliament, consists of two distinct houses,— the one 
called the upper house, where the archbishop and 
bishops sit, and the other the lower house, where the 
neat of the clergy are represented by their deputies, 
la th© convocation of York, however, on the rare oc- 
casions on which it meets, the business is generally 
conducted in on© assembly. Some attempts have re- 
cently been made to rescue convocation from its pre- 
cenrt lifeless state, but hitherto with very little effect. 

COHVOLvm-ACKiE, hon~vol-vu-lai'~*c-c (from- Lat. 
convolve, I roll or bind together), in Bot., the Con- 
volvulns or Bindweed him., a nat. ord. of dicotyledo- 
nous plants in the sub-class Carol liflora. Herbs or 
shrubs generally twining or trailing, and roilkv. The 
leaves, arc alternate and exstipulate. The calyx bus 
five deep divisions; is much imbricated, persistent. 
Th© corolla is 5-ps-rtrte or 5-plaited, regular, deciduous, 
and has no scales in its tube ; aestivation plaited. Thpre 
*re five stamens alternate with the lobes of the corolla. 
Theorary is 2-, 3-, or 4-cel led, or its carpels are more or 
. less distinct. The fruit is capsular. In this order there 
*r©47 known genera, with about 605 species, which are 
chiefly found in the plains and valleys of hot nnd tro- 
|H0al regions. A few flourish in temperate climates, 

! twit none in the coldest latitudes. They are remark- 
able for the presence of an acrid milky purgative juice 
in their root©. Jalap aud scammony are products of 
iihis order. 

Co»TO!Sttti.trs. kon-vtV*)u4ui r, in Bot. , the Bindweed , 
a gett. of plants, the type of the nat. ord. Convolvulacetp. 
It is characterized by a bell-shaped corolla, with five 
prominent plaits and fi v© shallow lobes. Three species 
jure natives of Britain; namely C.arvensis , Sepium , and 
Bolda-ndla. C. Scampwnia, a native of Asia Minor, is a 
valuable medicinal plant, being the source of the 
purgative gum-resin called scammony. This is obtained 
wean the fresh root, by cutting*. the top obliquely oil, 
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and allowing tb© milky juice which exudes to he oed* 
lected in shells or othar vessels* The greater port of 
the scammony of English commerce is imported from 
Smyrna. It is usually much adulterated, 

dojrroY, kon'-voi (Pr. eonvoi}, in Mil., a train of 
waggons laden with provisions, accompanied by# Oft* 
tachment of troops to guard them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. — In Mar., the name ia given 
to some of her Majesty’s ships that sail w ith a fleet of 
merchant-vessels in time of war, to protect them from 
the enemy’s cruisers in their transit from one port to 
anot her. If any of the ships thus protected get cap- 
tured, through neglect on the part of the master to 
obey signals, or from parting company with the eon* 
voy, tlio policy of insurance effected on the veaael and 
cargo before sturting becomes void, 

Convulrtonaiuw8, Jcon-cu V -slut w-e-ret, the name 
given to a fanatical sect of Janseuists, who mod© their 
appearance in Paris about 1730. They used to as- 
semble at th© grave of a celebrated Jaivsenist named 
Francis of Paris, in the churchyard of St. Medardwa, 
nnd there work them selves up into the greatest agita- 
tions or convulsions, preaching, prophesying, and pro- 
fessing to receive wonderful revelations. They threw 
themselves into the most, violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds and beasts 
and when they had completely exhausted themselves, 
went off in a swoon. In 1732 the king caused the 
churchyard to be walled in and a watch set over it> 
and, th© following year, he issued orders for them t© 
be imprisoned ; hut even these step 9 cud not entirely 
put a stop to their fanaticism. 

I Convulsions, kon-vul'slmn* fL«t. conveUo, I puU 
together) , in Path., is a violent and involuntary contrac- 
tion of the muscleB of the human body, generally with 
corresponding relaxations, but sometimes with rigidity 
and tension. The fits vnrv much in extent and violence, 
sometimes attacking the whole body, at other timer, 
only particular parts ; sometimes lasting only for a few 
minutes, at other times continuing for hours. AVI urn 
| the affected muscles are rigid and tense, and their con- 
traction persistent or not quickly alternating with 
relaxation, the convulsion or spasm is said to be tonic; 
when contractions and relaxations rapidly alternate, 
it is called dome; when slight contractions rapidly 
alternate with relaxations, it is called tremor. Some- 
times the attack is sudden and without any warning; 
but generally it is preceded by certain premonitory 
signs, such as giddiness, dimness of vision, coldness 
of the extremities, tremblings, and tv cold air creeping 
up th© back or u r, a limb. During the fit- the teeth 
gnash and often lute the tongue, the mouth foams, tb© 
eves roll wildly about, and the whole face is distorted. 
The muscular force exerted is sometimes so great a» 
to overcome the strength of several attendants. Great 
languor commonly succeeds, attended frequently with 
headache and giddiness ; but t hese generally pan# 
quickly away, in partial convulsions the mind ia 
rarely affected ; but; when general, it; is in most ca#©* 
lost during tin* tit. The causes of convulsions ar© 
many and varied, and their treatment must in each 
case depend very much upon the cause. In children 
the common cause is irritation of the bowels, arising 
from gross and indigestible foods, teething, or worms. 
These are to ho treated by the administration of ap- 
propriate purgatives and the lancing of the gurus. In 
puerperal convulsions bleeding and opiates are th© 
usual remedies; aud in cases where they arise from 
violent affections of the mind, the exciting causes nmsfi 
be studiously avoided. During th© fit the patient 
should he immediately surrounded as much as possible 
by fresh cool air, his face, neck, and bosom freely 
exposed to it, and everything tight about th© body 
loosened. For children a warm bath is strongly re- 
commended. Th© after-treatment consists in tb© 
judicious use of tonics and nervous stimulants, with 
cold bathing, regular exercise in th© open air, plain 
but nourishing diet, and attention to the state ox th# 
bowels. 

Coolies, or Coulies, koo'Jses, was originally Hi© 
name of one of the most liero© and barbarous of th# 
aboriginal tribes of Hinfiostan, which abounds chiefly 
in the province of Gujerat. From th© circumstance of 
many of these being afterwards employed as labourer© 
aud porters in Bombay and other parts of India, th# 






same carae to be applied by Bnropesua to that class 
of persona generally in India. It \ 8 J?? w 
tewnigrtrat labourers from India and China to America, 
<he West Indies, and other “parts. 


With boops, are made. It is a very ancient art, and 
its invention is ascribed by Pliny to the people who 
lived at the foot of the Alps. On account of the abun- 
dance of wood, the fabrication of casks was early intro- 
duced into France, and from that country it was 
Imported into Britain. The occupation ot the modern 
cooper is abided into several distinct branches. The 
dry cooper makes casks for containing all kinds ot 
goods not iu a liquid state ; such as sugar, flour, &c. 
The wet or tight cooper makes vessels for holding 
liquids; and this branch is subdivided into large and 
small work, which are kept quite distinct. There arc, 
also, white coopers, or those who make tubs, pails, 
churns, Ac. ; and there are coopers in general, who 
undertake every variety of work. The upright pieces 
which form the sides of a barrel or cask are. called 
staves, and the shaping and planing pf these is the 
most difficult and the most important part of a coopers 
work. Each stave must form part of a double con- 
ooid ; it must be broader in the middle, and gradually 
become narrower, but not in straight lines, towards 
the two extremities. The outside of the staves, across 
the wood, is wrought into segments of u circle, and is 
made thickest in the middle, growing gradually thinner 
towards the ends. "When the staves are dressed and 
arranged in a circular form, the cooper can make their 
edges coincide perfectly together, in the shape of the 
Staves, and in giving the proper curve, consists the 
principal part of the cooper’s art. The best work is 
shade of oak, of which five kinds are used ; viz., Quebec, 
"Virginia, Dantzic, Hanibro*, and English. Small dry 
casks Or kegs are chiefly made of Quebec oak. All 
wood employed ought to be thoroughly dried before 
being put together. 

Oo-Ot*EKATlON, ko-op'-er-ai'-slmn (Lat. oott.ftndopns, 
* work), denotes literally a working together, and in 
Pol. Ec. is applied to certain societies funned among 
the industrial classes for some commercial purpose. 
The prevailing belief that the labourer does uot work 
for himself, but for the capitalist,— that the latter ob- 
tains all the profit of his labour, — has led to the natural 
conclusion, that if be could work for himself, if he 
could supply capital ub well as labour, then the whole 
■of the profits would be his own. This has led to the 
formation of societies among the working classes, 
where, by each contributing a small sum to the general 
fund, they have obtained capital for the purpose of 
embarking in some commercial undertaking, the pro- 
fits on which being afterwards divided among them, or 
going to increase their capital und enlarge the sphere 
■of their operations. Thus, instead of putting their 
savings into a bank, or investing it in other securities 
which yield only a small interest, as the capital is em- 
ployed by others, who must have their profits out of 
it, they employ it for themselves, and thus obtain the 
whole of the profits. Co-operation differs from com- 
munism, .socialism, or any other fanciful scheme of 
civil society. It its simply a joint-stock company, car- 
rying on some commercial enterprise. It usually 
takes the form of a society for supplying its members 
and others with articles of daily consumption. The 
goods are purchased with the money of the society, 
and sold at the ordinary market rate, the profits being 
periodically divided among the members, or going to 
increase the capital. At Rochdale, Leeds, and other 
places, co-operative societies of working men have 
been set on foot, and carry on large Hour-mills, cotton- 
factories, end other industrial establishments. Each 
operative member receives weekly wages, and periodi- 
cally a share of the profits. “ The form of associa- 
tion,” Buys J, S. Mill, “ which, if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end to predominate, 
is not that which can exist between a capitalist as 
chief, and workpeople without a voice in the manage- 
Went, but the association of two labourers themselves on 
•terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with 
which they carry on their operations, and working 
•under managers elected and removable by themselves/’ 
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l “ There is a capacity of exertion and eelf-deaiid in 
j masses of mankind which is never known but 44^ 
rare occasions on which it is appealed to intheaamo 
of some great idea or elevated sentiment.’' 
tern of co-operation is one of great benefit to the 
working classes, if properly carried out. It fbsters 
provident habits, and encourages industry. Bach 
individual is as much as ever dependent upon his own 
exertions, which are also more suitably rewarded. 
leads, also, to strict inquiry ‘ into the moral character 
of such as are desirous of admission into their society# 
By several recent statutes', all the provisions relating 
to friendly societies have been extended to sdbh asso- 
ciations of working men “ as have been formed for th© 
mutual relief, maintenance, education, and endowment 
< of the members, their husbands, wives, children, or 
kindred ; and for procuring them food, lodging, cloth* 
ing, and other necessaries, by exercising or carry ine 
on’ in common their respective trades or handicrafts. 
(See Fkibndi.1l' Societies, Societies.) 

Coot, koot . — The habits of thiB bird closely resemble 
those of the oomraon Oallints . They are found Is 

various parts of Europe, Asia, and America, but abound 
in larger numbers in Holland than elsewhere. It j# 
about sixteen inches in length; its upper parts are 
slaty black, and its under lead-colour. From the bill 
almost to the crown of the head there is a fleshy ex- 
crescence, destitute of feathers, and smooth and round. 
On this account it is sometimes called the bald-headed 
coot, * ; 

Copaiba.. (See Cofaifeka.) 

CopAiFERA.Aro-paiV'e-rd (from copaiba, the Brazilian 
name, aud Lat .fero, I bear), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Leguminm®, flub-ord. tjmed- 
pimem. The species arc natives of tropical America, 
and several yield the valuable oleo-resiu which is used 
in medicine under the name of balsam qf copaiba . 
This is obtained by making incisions into the stems of 
the trees. Most of the copaiba of commerce is brought 
from the Brazils, a very little being imported from 
Guiana and the Weat-lndian islands. The timber 
known as the purple-heart, or purple-wood of Guiana, 
is the produce . of C. pubiflora , and probably £7. brae- 
teata also. It is largely employed for making musket 
ramrods and for ornamental purposes. 

Copad. Hym.bn2Ea.) 

Copalche Babk. (See Cboton.) 

Cor abcknaxy, kopar'-se-nu-re (Norm.), is an estate 
where lands of inheritance dt Boend from the ancestor 
to two or more persons. It arises cither by cowman 
lute or by particular custom. By common late, ae where 
a person seized in fee simple or iu fee tail dies, and Me 
next heirs are two or more females, his daughters. Ma- 
ters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. Iu this 
ease they shall all inherit; and these co-heirs are thou 
called coparceners, or, for brevity, parceners. Par- 
ceners by particular custom are where lands descend, 
as in gavelkind, to ail the males ia equal degree, aa 
sons, brothers, unoles, &c. 

Cor®, koap (Sax. corppe), is a kind of cloak or vest- 
ment worn by the clergy of the Anglican church during 
divine service. It reaches from the neck nearly to 
the feed, and ia open in front, except at the top, where 
it is united by a band or clasp. The rubrics <of Ed- 
ward VI. prescribe a cope or vestment for the priest 
administering the holy communion, and for the bishops 
when execatmg aiiy public ministration in the church, 
for which a vestment may he substituted cither by 
priest or bishop. 

Cove, among Miners, is a custom of tribute due to 
the Crown, or lord of the soil, out of the lead-miues 
of Derbyshire. 

Conte, ko-pek', a Russian copper coin, equal to the 
hundredth part of a rouble, which is about 3s. 2d. 
sterling. Y 

Cove b.yi caw System, in Ast., is the term applied 
to that system of astronomy propounded by the cam- 
brated Polish astronomer Nicholas Copernicus, wad 
was the first to affirm that the snn and stars are *tu- 
tionary ; that the moon alone revolves about the earth; 
that the earth is aplanet, whose orbit is between VcnU* 
and Mars ; that the planets revolve about the sun f and 
tli at the apparent revolution of the heavens is caused 
by the rotation of the earth oa its axis. {See AflYkJP- 
NOMY, FlOLBMAlC SftJIBM.) 
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Cope*n iota, feo-per-a&V-yi, ioBot., * ge». of palms. 
The species C. ocrifera, the Carnauba palm, is a native 
of the Brazils. On the lower surface of its leaves wax 
is secreted, and this is occasionally imported into this 
country under the name of Carnauba or Brazilian 
wax.- : 

Gue xv& f ka'-ping (Da. hop, the head; Sax. cceppe, 
a cap), in Arch., the layer of stones or brick that is 
pftbcea on the top of a wall to form a finish to it, and 
toprotecfe it from the weather. There are three kinds 
Of oozing': hat or parallel coping, which is generally 
placed on gable-ends of houses and walls of all Uiuds ; 
leather coping, the stones of which are thicker on one 
Side than on the other; and saddle-baok coping, which 
Slopes from the centre on either side. The coping 
should project beyond the surface of the wall over 
tfhich it is placed, to prevent the rain from trickling 
down its sides. 

CorrjEE, kopt-per , in Chem., symbol Cu, equivalent 
ST75, spec. grav. 8'921 to 8 962. The symbol of this 
important metallic element is an abbreviation of its 
Iiatin name cuprum, which word is itself derived from 
that of the island of Cyprus (Gr. kuvros), where it was 
first worked on an extensive scale. It was called Venus 
by the alchemists, who gave to it the symbol of that 
planet, $ . Copper is a hard, sonorous, ductile, and 
malleable metal, of a characteristic reddish-brown 
colour. Very thin films have been obtained, which 
were pf a beautiful green colour by transmitted light, 
although of the natural colour by reflected light. It 
is one of the best conductors of heat and electricity, 
and expands one part in 582 between the freezing and 
boiling points of water. By slow voltaic reduction, 
it may be obtained in cubes and octahedral forms, 
Which are also taken bp several deposits of native 
copper. The melting-point of copper is 1906° Fahr.; 
and by exposing it to a very intense heat, it boils and 
volatilizes, burning with a brilliant green flame. 
Heated to redness in the open air, copper combines 
rapidly with oxygen ; but even moist air at ordinary 
temperatures has but little effect on it. In sea-water 
it becomes gradually corroded by the formation of an ! 
oxychloride of copper. Nitric acid oxidizes und dis- ! 
solves it with great rapidity ; sulphuric does not 
act on it at ordinary temperatures, but dissolves it 
rapidly if heated, sulphurous acid being evolved and 
oxide of copper formed, which unites with the excess 
of acid to iorm the sulphate. Hydrochloric acid dis- 
solves it with access of air; if the air is excluded, no 
action takes place. It is but little affected by the fixed 
alkalies; but, with access of air, ammonia slowly oxi- 
dizes it. The uses of copper are very important, large 
quantities being used for sheathing ships, and in the 
manufacture of boilers and uteusils for domestic pur- 
poses. With zinc it forms brass, and with different 
proportions of tin it forms bronze, bell-metal* gun- 
metal, and speculum-metal. Its oxides and salts are 
largely used as pigments and in pharmaceutical pre- 
parations^ Copper unites with oxygen in four propor- 
tiorta: — I. The tub-oxide or dinoxide , Cu^O; 2. the 
protoxide or black oxide , CuO ; 3. the binoxide, Ci'O, ; 
and 4. cupric acid, the composition of which is uot 
known. Sub-oxide of copper may bo obtained in 
«Bverid ways 1 . By calcining the sub-chloride with 
carbonate of soda, and washing the residue; 2. by 
Beating four parts of copper-filings and live parts of 
protoxide of copper in a close crucible; 3. by boiling 
* Solution of sulphate of copper with grape vinegar, and 
Adding pOtaasa. By tho first and third processes, the 
flUboxIde is obtained in a crystalline state. Sub- 
oxide of copper is a feeble base, and its salts arc uu- 
important. Its principal use is in tho manufacture 
Of stained glass, to which it imparts a ruby-colour 
Of great beauty. Protoxide of copper, CuO, is pre- 
pared by heating copper plates and turnings in a 
current Eir, or by calcining nitrate of copper in an 
earthen crucible. It is a black powder, possessed of 
iftrong' hygroscopic qualities. When strongly heated, it 
fuses, and parts With a portion of its oxygen, n coni 
pound of suboxide and protoxide being formed. Oxide 
of copper is easily reduced at a moderately high tera- 
peraturo by carbon, hydrogen, or organic matter,— a 
property which renders it peculiarly valuable in the 
tdtraukte analysis of organic bodies. It is also used to 
fire » 'green colour to glass, ft is quite insoluble iu 


water, but dissolves freely in ablds, yielding very im- 
portant salts. The hydrated oxide, Cu02H0. ia obtained 
by decomposing a eolation of a copper salf vtith MS 
excess of potassa. The pigment known as blue ver- 
diter consists of a hydrated oxide of ooppef. Boiled 
with water, it becomes black and anhydrous. It is 
soluble in ammonia, forming a deep blue solution; 
Pin oxide of copper, CuO« has been obtained by tho 
action of binoxide of hydrogen, or hydrated oxide of 
copper. It is a yellowish-brown powder, eshily decom- 
posed into oxygen and oxide of copper by htat or adds. 
Cupric acid, the formula foT which has not been deter* 
terrained, is known only in combination vrith potassft, 
and is formed when fiuelv-divided copper is heated to 
redness with caustic potash and nitrate of potash* 
Digested in water, the mass yields a blue solution, 
supposed to consist of cuprate of pot. nth. The salts 
of copper are characterized by their green or blue 
colour. They are nearly all soluble, and have a 
strong, disagreeable, metallic taste, acting ns poisons 
on the human system. The symptoms of poison* 
ing by copper are violent and irrepressible purgings 
and vomitings, followed by exhaustion and death. 
The best antidote is albumen, or white of egg, with 
which they form an insoluble and almost inert com- 
pound. In medicine, sulphate of copper is used 
as a tonic, and antiepasmodic in cases of dyspepsia and 
Asiatic cholera. It is also used as an outward appli- 
cation to wounds which present the granulated appear- 
ance known as “proud flesh." In five-grain closes, 
Bulpliate copper acts as a powerful emetic. Tho 
other salts of copper are but seldom used. The most 
characteristic reactions of copper salts are as follows t 
Ammonia in excess gives a dark blue solution ; yellow 
pruniate of potash gives a red- brown precipitate. A 
strip of bright metallic iron precipitates copper from 
aciti solutions in n metallic form. Of late years, copper 
has been used somewhat extensively to give a bright 
green colour to pickles and preserves. Its presence 
may be readily detected by incinerating the suspected 
article, washing the ashes in water, and filtering. If, 
on tho ndditiou of liquid ammonia, the solution strikes 
a deep blue colour, copper is present. Oxide of copper 
i forms four compounds with acetic acid : neutral ace* 

| fate (known in commerce under the name of verditer, 

I which see), subsesquiacetnfe, diacetate (or verdigris, 
i which tee), and the triacetate, which is the most stable 
I of the acetates of copper. Copper forms two chlorides, 
j two simple compounds with cyanogen ; W art/, obtained 
a compound termed, hydride of copper ; and there is 
another important salt termed nitrate, of copper. ^ The 
copper of commerce is very nearly pure, containing 
only traces of arsenic, iron, lead, tin, and silica. 
Copper is employed chiefly in the sheathing of ships, 
to protect them from tho action of the sea- water. It 
is also used very largely in the construction of small 
boilers and culinary vessels. Copper-plates are used 
in engraving, the impression being very sharp and deli- 
cate. The most important alloys of copper and zinc 
are brass, Dutch gold, pinchbeck, aud tombac. Brass 
varies in composition according to the purpose for 
which it is to he used. It generally consists of two* 
thirds copper and one of zinc, with traces of lead aud 
tin. Formerly, it was the custom to fuse the zinc ore 
and the copper together; but nowadays it is con- 
sidered better to prepare brass by combining its con- 
stituent mu tala iu proper proportions. Tombac is 
about fifteen per cent, poorer in copper. The prin- 
cipal alloys of copper and tin are bronze, gun-metal, 
bell-metal, and speculum-metal. The alloy known ea 
argentum, packfong, or German silver, consists of two 
parts of copper, one of nickel, and one of zinc. The 
copper and zinc are first fused together, and the ziao 
is afterwards added. German b liver has a yellow 
colour, is malleable and ductile. It should not be 
employed for culinr.ry vessels, as it is easily oxidized 
and dissolved by oontect with the air and acids. For 
some purposes, copper is covered with a thin layer of 
tin, by spreading the fused metal over the heated 
surface of copper, to which it adheres. 

Copper Obkb.— T he ores of copper are somewhat 
numerous and widely apffead over the earth’s surface* 
Native copper is occasionally found crystallized in 
cubes, octanedra, or dendritic crystals, or in amor- 
phous, masses, in North Amerioa and Siberia, Near 






Lake S uper ior is A metAlUo copper associated 

Withwlver, two feet in thickness. The commonest ore 
ofcopparia copper pyrites, which is the ore found hi 
C ornwall/ from which more then two-thirds of the 
©oopetr us*d in Great Britain is obtained. After being 
sorted and-sifted, it is sent to Swansea to be smelted. 
North America and Saxony also supply this ore. The 
Australian ore, large quantities of which are annually 
imported, it a mixture of the green and blue carbonate, 
and contains from 25 to 30 per cent, of metal, the ave- 
rage of Cornish pyrites containing only 8$ per cent. 
Certain ores found in Chili ore a-aluable from the 
amount of Silver they contain. The red and Week 
oxide also ocour in Cornwall, Siberia, Brazil, and 
Germany. 

Coppkk Ptritxs, in Min., an important ore of cop- 
per, occurring os a double sulphide of iron and copper, 
'Cu 9 S.F s S 3 , in various parts of the world. Copper 
pyrites have a brassy lustre, and are found generally 
in amorphous masses with a ronchoidal fracture; 
sometimes they occur crystallized in tetrahedra. The 
variety called peacock copper ore contains a very large 
per-cents ge of copper. 

CoPPXK-HMKLTINO. (See SMELTING.) 

CoPPUllAH, kop'-per-an (from Germ, kuppcr-misxer, 
copper-water). — This term is applied, with the prefixes 
blue and green, to the sulphates of copper and iron 
respectively, 

CopPKitiil), kop'-penl , in Mar., is a term employed 
to denote a- ship w hose bottom is cased with copper, in 
order to prevent the worms eating into the planks or 
to keep dirt fYotn accumulating there. The practice of 
copper-sheathing was introduced about the year 1758. 

CoppER-rASTiiN jii). — Wheu the heads of all the bolts 
and other metal-work in the exterior of a ship’s hull 
are formed of copper, she is said to be copper-fastened. 
This is done because, if made of iron, they would corrode 
when the vessel is copper-sheathed. 

CoPlMutri.ATK Printing is performed at what is 
called a rolling press. In the process of printing, the 
plate of copper from which the impression has to be 
taken is raised to t he temperature of about 180°, by 
placing it in an iron box in which steam circulates. 
Copper-plates were formerly heated by placing them 
Over burning charcoal, thus causing the trade to bo 
very injurious to the health of the workmen. After 
the plate is heated sufficiently , the printer dabs a small 
quantity of ink on the laee of it with a rubber made of 
linen rags. He then removes the plate from the source 
of heat, takes off some of the superfluous ink with 
a piece of canvas, next carefully rubbing the face of 
the plate with both hands in succession. To accelerate 
the wiping, he dips his hand from time to time in 
whiting. The chief art of the printer is to remove 
every particle of the ink from the plain surface, and 
yet not disturb the ink in the engraved parts. When 
properly finished, the plate is laid on the plank of the 
press, and the dumped paper which is to receive the 
impression is laid over it, with two or t hree folds of 
flannel or blanket ubove. The plate is then pulled 
through the rollers of the press, and the required 
imi iression. obtained. 

-Gopridje, kop'-rbde, a fam. of four-winged insects 
allied to the Searabauv. The name is from the Greek 
word for dung (kapron), in which these beetles are ge- 
nerally found. 

Copkolites, kop'-robiteg (Gr. lcoprox , clung ; lit hog, 
stone), are the excrements of annuals found in u 
fossil State in the secondary and tertiary strata. They 
consist chiefly of the voidinga of snurians and sauroid 
fishes. The true nature of coprolitos was first dis- 
covered by their occurrence near the region of the 
intestinal tube in the bodies of several fossil ichthyo- 
sauri. Seales, bones, teeth, and other parts of undi- 
gested food, are often found in them, and occasionally 
they are found exhibiting the spiral twisting noticeable 
in the excrement of some living fishes. Coprolitea 
coutalu a considerable proportion of phosphate of lime* 
for which reason they are largely employed in the manu- 
facture of artificial manures. 

'Comic Language, kof-tik , is the language of the 
ancient Copts, -or that whiclAwas in use in Egypt after 
the introduction of Christianity, \V hat relationship it 
bore to the more ancient language of that country it- 
is impossible to determine. The written character is 
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Greek, with an addition of eight other 
press sounds peculiar to the Coptic, and 
words have been introduced with Christianity. Tberg 
are two principal dialects of the Coptic.^-the Sabidio, 

Upper Egyptian, and the Memphetic, or Lower E&yp** 
tian. The former contains a greater number of Greek 
expressions, but the latter appears to be the more 
polished- There is a third dialect,— the Basbmuric, * 
which was spoken in the Delta, but of which only a f« w 
fragments now exist. It is interesting from its sup- 
posed resemblance in some points to the language of 
the hieroglyphics. The Coptic literature is by no means 
rich or valuable, consisting for the uiOBt part ^>f trans- 
lations of the sacred Scriptures, lives of saints, homi- 
lies, and some Gnostic works. The translations of the 
Bible were probably made about the end of the 3rd or 
beginning of the 4th century, and follow, as far as the 
Old Testament is concerned, the Septuagint version. 

The Coptic language has not been spoken in Lower 
Egypt since the lOlh century, but it lingered for some 
centuries later in some parts of Upper Egypt. It is 
still, however, employed by the Copts in the religious 
worship; but the. lessons, after being read in Coptic, 
arc explained in Arabic. 

Corns, kop'-ti h (from Gr. leopto, I cut) , in Bot,,agen. 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Eanvnculacea. The 
species C. trifoUata, commonly called gold thread, is a 
native of North America, and is much prized for its 
root, which is a pure and powerful bitter, and forms an 
excellent stomachic and tonic. The root of <7. Teeia is 
found in the bazaars of India, under the names of 
tnishmee bitter and mtthmira. It is iu tensely bitter, and 
is a very valuable tonic. 

Copts, kopte, the name given to the Christian de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. The name is 
generally believed to be derived from the city of Coptos, 
in Upper Egypt, to which, during the persecutions 
that took place under the Roman emperors, many of 
the Christians had fled for refuge. In Egypt they are 
called Kibt., which some are inclined to believe to be 
the root of the name Egypt. The number of Copts in 
the country at present is not more than 150,000, or 
about a fourteenth part of the entire population, and 
about 10,000 of them live in Cairo. They are not of 
large stature, have black eyes, rather curly hair, 
and in several other respects resemble the ancient 
Egyptians, from whom they have inherited also the 
custom of circumcision. Their dress very much re- 
sembles that of the Moslems; but they are usually 
distinguished by a black turban. Iu character they 
are generally gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious. They 
have always been distinguished for their expertneas in 
figures, in consequence of which many of them fill 
important posts throughout the country, and lmvo 
acquired great influence. In religion they are generally 
monophvsites of the J acobite sect, only a small portion 
of them being united either with the Greek or Roman 
church. They ascribe their conversion from heathen- 
ism to St. Murk, whom they regard as the- first patri- 
arch of Alexandria. Their present patriarch is still 
said to be “ of Alexandria,” though heresides at Cairo. 
Besides him, they have a metropolitan of IbeAhys- 
sinians, bishops,’ arch-priests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The patriarch is always chosen from the 
monks of the convent of St. Anthony, either by his 
predecessor or by lot, and is not permitted to marry, 
llo nominates the metropolitan of Abyssinia, who 
resides in that country. There are twelve bishops. 

The Copts are very strict in their religious observances, 
and hate other Christian sects more than they do the 
Moslems. They practise baptism by immersion, unc- 
tion, and exorcism ; have auricular confession, and 
celebrate the Lord's Supper with leavened bread which 
has been dipped in wine. They fast regularly on 
Friday, and observe it with great strictness. Their 
monks and nuns lead a very strict life. The Copt® 
have many schools, but only for boys, who there leant 
the psalms, gospels, and the apostolic epistles in Arabic, 
and then the gospels and epistles also in Coptic. Ine 
Coptic, however, is not taught grammatically, nor Aa »t 
any longer a spoken tongue. — Kef. Conver»at%om 
Lex ikon. , , 

Corvi.A, Jeop'-u-la (Lat„ a band), is the name give* 
in Log. to the word or words whioh connect the predi- 
cate and the subjec^of a proposition, which mdioAte 
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that the predicate in affirmed or denied of the subject, the author. The sole liberty of printing and publish- 
Sometimes the copula is contained in the predicate,— inpr (except inanlicensed places) oral lectures ie^mure^ 
I** -This fire burns; but in strigt logic it and is not , or to the lecturer ; and the author of dramatic p and 


&8, The tire burns; but in strict logic it and is not, or to the lecturer; and the author of drumo^w; and 
some other part of tbe verb to be, ate the only copulas musical performance* lias, as his own property; t he sole 
permitted} as. The flue is burning ; John it not at liberty of bringing them out upon the stage. ; The law 
home. also recognizee a species of copyright in engravimn and 

Copyhol to , kop'-e-hold, is a tenure for which the prints, sculptures, models , copies , and oaks ; and also 
tenant has nothing to show but the copy of the rolls, m design* for articles » whether of ornament or utility, 
made by the steward of the lord’s court, on such tenant And by the law regulating international copyright, the 
hemgadmittedtoany lands or tenements within umanor copyright of works, as well in the language in which 
that time out ©fmind, by use and custom of the manor, they are written, as of translations, is reserved to 
have been granted or demised to such as are entitled to foreign authors, under certain regulations, quo of them 
take the* same in fee or fee-tail, for life, years, or at being the registration at Stationers' Hall; and this 
will, according to the custom of the manor by copy of international protection extends not only to books and 
court roll of the manor. prints, but also to articles of sculpture and other 

Copying- Machine, Tcop'-e-ing, a contrivance by works of art. ( See 5 & 6 Viet. c. 45; 7;ic 8 Vidb. c, 
which duplicates of letters and manuscripts maybe 12; 8 & 9 Viet. c. 93 ; 10 & 11 Viet. c. 5; lx r > & 10 
produced without having reoourse to transcription. A Viet. c. 12 : 13 & 14 Viet. c. 104; rind 21\ & 22 Viet. 1 
copying-machine generally consists of a Hat bed, upon o. 70.) (See further, as to protection of inventions, 
which rest the letter to be copied and the paper for the Patent, Lkttjbhs.) By the Copyright (works of art) 
duplicate. Above these is a flat plate, called a plat ten, Act, 1802, protection is ext ended to artists. It is 
which, by means of a screw or lever, is made to produce thereby enacted that the author (being ft British snb- 
tbe necessary pressure. The ink with which the letter ject, or resident within the dominions of the crown) of 
if written contains a certain amount of sugar or treacle, every original painting, drawing, and photograph, 
which is transferred to the paper laid upon it bv the which shall be, or shall have been made, either in the 
pressure exerted. The copy made is, of course, re- j British dominions or elsewhere, und which shall not 
versed, but the paper is purposely made thin, in order ! have been disposed of before the commencement of 
that the writing maybe read through it. Various con- the act (29th July), and his assigns, shall have the 
trivances have been invented for procuring the neees- exclusive right of copying, reproducing, and multiply- 
e ary amount of pressure, but the simple screw and ing the same for the term of his natural life, and seven 
lever appears to be the best of them all. The manifold- years after his death. If, on sale, he wishes to reserve 
writer may be described under this head. It simply the copyright, he must have an agreement in writing 
consists of a number of sheets of paper blackened with to that efleut, or the right will belong to the purchaser- 
some composition that will come off when pressed The act is not to prejudice the right of any person to 
bard, but will not move at a slight degree of pressure copy or use any work in which there BliftU tie no copy* 
or friction. Blank sheets of paper are inserted be- rigid, or to represent any scene or object, notwith* 
tween these, and the writing is performed with a hard standing there may be copyright in some represent** 
•tylet made of steel or agate, the whole being placed, tion of such scene or object. The work must be 
on b smooth copper or pewter plate. (See also Pasta- entered at Stationers' Hall, the charge for which is to 
Graph.) be one shilling ; and certain enactment* of the 6 Viet. 

Copyright, hop’ -e-rite, is that right which the law are to apply to the entry. The penalty for each 
allows an author or his assigns of printing and reprint- offence against the act is £10, and forfeiture of the 
ing bis ow-n original work. The It o man law contains copy. The International Copyright Act of the 7 & 8 
no recognition of the right of property as regards the Viet, forms part of the net. 
productions of literature ; neither with us in England Coquilla Istjts. (See Attalia.) 
was the right of authors in this respect clearly Racer- Cobacls, Teor'-a-H (Celtic, curtteh), a light boat or 
tained until a comparatively late period of our legal canoe, constructed with a framew ork of w ood covered 
history ; but in the reign of Queen Anne it became at with skins. Coracles were used by the ancient 
length tho subject of positive regulation, and subse- Britons from the most remote times. Julias Csmar 
qnent enactments were applied to it. It is now mainly built some after the British model: tho keel and gun* 
populated by the 5 & 6 Viet. c. 45, which provides that whales were of light wood, and the sides of wicker, 
the copyright of every book (under which word is covered with hides. Tbi? general si/e of a coracle was 
included, in the construction of the act, every volume, . about four feet long and three wide, its shape being 
; part, or division of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of j oval. It held only one person, who propelled it with 
letter-press, sheet of music, map, chart , or plan sepa- a paddle, and on land it was carried with case upon 
r&tely published) which shall be published in the life- the ghouiderc from place to place. The coracle 
time of its author, shall endure for his natural life, is still in us:- in some parts of Ireland, especially on the 
and for seven years longer; or, if the seven years shall coasts of Donegal and Clare. It is also used on the 
expire before the end of forty-two years from the first Severn, in England. 

publication, shall endure for such period of forty-two Coral Kekp, Icor'-al (Gr. horallion, Fr. corail, 0e*v 
years; and that, when the work is posthumous, tho riff, a reef), a term applied by naturalists, us well as 
•copyright shall endure for forty-two years from the by mariners, to any connected mass of coral structures, 
first publication, and shall belong to the proprietor of whether trending* away iu long partially submerged 
the author’s manuscript. If the work be unlawfully ledges, encircling islands like breakwater-barriers, or 
printed within the British dominions, an action for rising as low ring-shaped islets above the waters of 
damages must bo brought within twelve calendar the ocean. In almost all tropical seas, incr listing 
month;; and, if unlawfully reprinted in any place out patches or small banks of living coral are to be 
©ft he British dominions and imported into the United found along the shores, wherever they consist of 
Kingdom, it may be seized as forfeited by any officer of hard rock and tho water is quite clear. In the' la-' 
“ffeh customs or excise, and the offenders are liable to dian and Pacific oceans, however, fur away from 
penalties. The title of the work must be registered at any laud, huge masses of coral rock rise .up -from 
Stationers’ Hall before an action can be brought for vast and unknown depths just to the level of low 
the infringement. The act empowers tho judicial com- wa ter. These masses are often unbroken for many 
mittee of the privy council to allow the proprietor of miles in length aud breadth, and groups of such masses, 

• deceased author's work to publish the work, subject separated by small intervals, occur over spaces fiome- 
to ouch conditions as they may think fit. Besides tho times of 4(M) or 600 miles long by 50 or 60 in width* 
remedy by action, the courts of equity will (after the One of the greatest formations of* coral rock is along 
registration) interfere by injunction to restrain ar. the north-east coast of Australia. (See Barrier IIkey.) 
infringement of the right. .An assignment, of the The reef masses consist of living corals only at their 
properly registered at Stationers’ Hall is ns upper and outer surface; all the interior is composed 
effectual os if made by deed, protection does riot of dead corals and shells, either whole or iu fragments, 
extend to the work if it be immoral, blasphemous, or and the calcareous portions of other marine animals, 
•editions in its tendency, or if it be defamatory of pri- The interstices of the mass are filled by calcareous 
vote character, or if (with a view to defraud the pnblio) Bund and mud derived from the waste and ddbris, the 
it is published as tho work of ape who is not in truth wear and tear of the corals and shells, and by coont- 
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lew myriads of inmate organisms, mostly calaarecmB 
also. The surface of a reef, when, exposed at low 
water, is composed of solid-looking stone, which is 
often capable of being split up ana lifted in slabs, ] 
bearing »o small resemblance to some of our oldest ! 
limestone?. The slabs, when broken open, are ire- ; 
quently found to have a semi-crystalline structure in- 
teraaliy, by which the forma and the organic structure 
of the ©orals and shells are more or less disguised and 
obliterated. The raised coral-reefs in the islands of 
Timor and Java are often internally as white and 
friable as chalk. Darwin states that the principal 
reef-builders are the madrepore*, nstrams, norite *, 
m&zndvhnw, and nuHipore a, at moderate depths, and 
the milhpore*, eeriatop&res, and other delicate forms, 
at depths from fifteen to twenty fathoms, — the great 
field of coral development thus lying between low 
water and twenty fathoms.— -ify/'. Darwin On the 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs ; Voyage of 
tt.M.8. Rig; Dana's Report on the Geology of the 
Wasted States Exploring Expedition. 

Corbel, kor'-bel (Ang.-Korm.), iu Arch., the name 
given to blocks of st one projecting from the surface of 
a wall to support the machicolations of towers (see 
Machicolation ) , or the ends of the beams of the 
floors in old castles. The beams which form what is 
called an open roof iu churches and large halls arc 
often supported on carved corbels. The stones which 
support the bartizans (see Bartizan) at the angles of 
towers, jutting out; in layers one above another, are 
also called corbel-stones, and stones which project in 
thi» manner are spoken of as “ corbelling out 

Coiicxiouus, kor'-kor-us (from Or. koreo, I purge, in 
allusion to the laxative qualities of C. oliiorius), in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Till- 
acem . The most important species is C. rapsidaris, 
the jute-plant, a native of India. The fibre called 
jute, or jute-hemp, is obtained from the bark. It is 
now imported in enormous quantities int o this country, 
and is employed for making coarse bags, and as a 
foundation for inferior carpets. It is also frequently 
mixed with silk in the manufacture of cheap satin 
fabrics. It does not appear to be well adapted for 
cordage, because it will not bear exposure to wet. In 
India it is used obi ally for the purpose of making 
coarse canvas called gunny, which is the common 
material for bags employed in packing raw produce. 
The species C. olit arias, commonly called Jews’ mal- 
low, is used iu some parts of the w orld as a pot-herb. 
In Panama the leaves of C. tnompoxensis are employed 
as a substitute for Chinese tea. 

Cordeliers. kor-de-leers 1 , was the name given to the 
strictest branch of the Franciscan friars, on account 
of their wearing a knotted cord for a girdle. They 
were originally called minor friars, and were established 
towards the end of the 14th century. There are said 
to have been at one time in France no fewer than 1184 
male and 123 female convents of Cordeliers. During 
the French revolution of 1789, a political society as- 
sumed this title from the circumstance of its meetings 
being held in an old Franciscan convent. It was 
opposed to the Jacobins, and was of great influence, 
numbering among its members Danton, Desmoulins, 
Marat, and others. 

Coruiace m, kor-de-aVse-e (iu honour of CorAus, a 
German botanist), in Bot., the Cordia or Sehesten 
f&m., a nat. ord. of tropical trees iu the sub-class 
Corollffiar/B. The fruits of many species are edible ; as 
those of Chrdia Vriyxa and laiifolia , known in Indians 
Bebastcns or Sebastcn plums ; those of <7. abywnica, 
commonly called the Wanzey, a native of Abyssinia ; 
tnd those ol‘ Varronia rotundifolia , which are used to 
fatten cattle and poultry. The order consists Of eleven 
genera, iu which there are about 380 known species. 

Cordials, or Liqueurs, kord'-u&l# (Fr. Sp. cordial, 
from Lat. cor, the heart), are made by flavouring recti- 
fied spirit with different essential oils, such as aniseed, 
caraway, clove, peppermint, &o., and adding a portion 
of syrup sufficient to neutralize the burning taste of 
this spirit, 

CoaoYCRPfl, kor>-di-seps, in Bot., a gou. of Fungi, 
Including many species whfeb arc very destructive to 
Bring plants and animals. The disease called ergot, 
which occurs in the grains of rye and other grasses, is 
produced by 0. purpurea. (Fox Ergot of Bye, see 
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Sbcale.) Caterpillars are frequently killed by pti fea f 
species growing m them. The remains of the cater- 
pillar, wBh the developed fungus of the ©pec iSDi-Ckv 
sinensis , is a highly esteemed drug in Chino, where it 
is much used as a tonic. ^ 

Coriander. (See Corianbrum.) 

Coui an drum, kor-e*un f ‘drum (from Or. karis, abog, 
in allusion to the smell of the leaves) , in Bot*, a gen 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. TJmbelliferm. Tfc# 
species C. sativum, the coriander, has long been culti- 
vated for its fruits, improperly called seeds, which**© 
used in the East for flavouring dishes and eurrie- 
powder, and in Europe for the purposes oftheKTurtiller, 
confectioner, and pharmaceutist. They have a peculiar 
odour and w arm aromatic taste, due to the presence of 
a yellowish-coloured volatile oil. 

Corxaki acres, ko-re-ar-e- ai'-se-e (Lat. corium, a 
hide), in Bot., the Coriaria fam., a nat. ord. of di- 
cotyledonous plants, in the sub-class TkalamfflordB. 
Tli ere is but one genus, which includes eight known 
species, natives of the south of Europe, Chili, Peru,. 
New Zealand, and Nepaul. The order appears to b@ 
most nearly related to Ocktiaoem, with which it agrees 
in having its carpels distinct, and placed on an enlarged 
disk or gynophore; but it is distinguished from that 
order by its opposite leaves, by sometimes having 

f iolvgamous flowers, by the persistent fleshy petals, 
>y the absence of any style, and by its long linear 
distinct Bfcigmns. The plants are to be regarded with 
suspicion, as they Lave sometimes produced poisonous 
effects : the fruits of some, however, are edible. The 
leaves of Coriaria myrtifolia have been used on the 
continent to adulterate senna, though such leaves are 
known to he poisonous. They maybe at once distin- 
guished from senna-leaves by their two sides being 
equal and symmetrical at the base, while those of senna 
are unequal. C. myrtifolia and ruscifolia have been 
employed to produce a black dye: the fruits of both 
species are very poisonous. 

Corinthian* Order. (Sec Architecture.) 
Corinthians, Epihti.es to the, kor-in'-tke-itns, are 
two epistles of the apostle Paul addressed to the 
church at Corinth, and forming part of the canonical 
writings of the New Testament. In order clearly to 
comprehend the scope of these epistles, it is necessary 
to glance at the circumstances of the people to whom 
they were addressed. Christianity was first planted at 
Corinth by the apostle Fanl himself during a residence 
there of about eighteen mont hs, between A.n. fil ana 
53. After Paul's departure from Corinth, Apolloa, an 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures, came and 
preached the gospel there with great s access, — water- 
ing what the apostle had planted. Other teachers of 
Christianity also came among them, and the Church 
came to be divided into different sects, — some declaring 
jfor Paul, others for Apollos, some for Cephas, and 
some for Christ. The converts, too, were purtly Jew© 
and partly Gentiles ; the former contending strenu- 
ously for the observance of Jewish ceremonies, the 
latter giving way to the idolatrous and lascivious- 
practices of the heathens. When the apostle Paul 
received information of this state of matters, he wrote 
to them his First Epistle, tho contents of which natu- 
rally divide themselves into tw'o distinct parts, — tho 
one being intended to remedy the disorders and abuses 
that had crept into the Chiireb, the other being in 
reply to certain questions which the Church had sub- 
mitted to him for his decision; as, concerning matri- 
mony, concerning tho lawfulness of eating things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and touching the resurrection of th© 
dead. This epistle produced very different effects in 
the Church. Many were led to amend their conduct, 
and to greater vigilance and ®eal against the error© 
into which they had fallen; while others wore led .to 
cast imputations upon the apostle, and to accuse him 
of levity, pride, arrogance, and of being personally 
contemptible. The great object of the Second Epistle 
was, therefore, to defend himself against thes© impu* 
tutioue. He enlarges on his spiritual office, enume- 
rates his sufferings and disasters, recounts bis labo urs, 
and details his successes. The great oratorical poww 
of this epistle has always been much admired. The 
various emotions that agitated the mind of the apostle 
when writing it are expressed with great power. 
These, as well as hij elegance of diction, powers of 
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persuasion, and force of argument, are aH admirably 
• discussed and illustrated by Professor Roy sards in his 
' “ Disputatio inauguralis de altera Pauli ad Corinthios 
Epistola,” 1818. The former of these epistles is gene- 
rally believed to have been written about a.d. 57, the 
latter about 58. The authenticity of either has sCBrcely 
even been questioned ; but much discussion ba9 arisen 
as to whether the apostle had addressed to the church 
at Corinth an earlier epistle than either of these, ro- 
terred to in 1 Cor. v. U, in the words, “ I have written 
fo you in an epistle.” Those who are of opinion that 
there was no other epistle, maintain that, the reference 
is to the* one he was then writing. — Ref. Home’s In- 
traduction to the Holy Scriptures. 

Cork, kork (hat. cortex, rind, shell; Germ, kork ). — 
In Maouf., corlc is the outer bark of the evergreen 
oak, a tree growing in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
Prance. The largest quantity of cork is obtained from 
Spain and Portugal; the smallest but beat portion 
coming from Prance. The principal use of cork is 
for the stoppers of bottles, its softness and elasticity 
rendering it peculiarly valuable for this purpose. 
Being exceedingly light, it is used for the floats of I 
fishermen's nets. Cork-cuttings, till lately a waste 
product, have received important applications in t he 
manufacture of mattresses and life-preservers. In a 
stat e of coarse powder, it is used, in conjunction with 
india-rubber and gutta-percha, iu the manufacture of 
ksmptulicon, or elastic floor-cloth. (See Kamvtuli- 
COK.) Cork, when treated with nitric acid, yields 
suberic ucitl (which see. See also Quebcxs). 

Cork, korm (Gr. kormo x, a stump), in But., a solid 
underground stem, which docs not spread by sending 
out roots, but remains in a rounded form. It occurs 
in the tulip, crocus, and in many other monoeotyledo- 
nous plants. It is distinguished from a root by pro- 
ducing annually small corns, or thickened branches. 
It differs, from a bulb in being solid. (See Bulb. ) 

CoRMopnYTES, korm'-o-Jltes , in Bob, plauts having 
Sterna, ns distinguished from Thallophyt.es , or those 
which simply form cellular expansions of various kinds, 
to which the term thallm is applied. CormopUytes are 
divided, according to the internal structure of their 
stems, into three great classes, called respectively 
Exogens or Dicotyledons, Endogeus or Mouoeotyle- j 
dsns, and Acrogens or Acotyledons. 

Cormorant, kor' •mor-iint (Fr.ccrmornw).— This bird 
is very widely diffused, and inhabits the New as well as 
the Old continent. Its length is from twenty-seven to 
twenty -nine inches. Under the throat there is a 
whitish collar, reaching as far upward us the eyes. 
Top of the head, neck, breast, and lower parts greenish 
black ; tipper part ashy brown, bordered by a band of 
glossy greenish black; quill and tail-leathers black; 
bill blackish ash ; feet black. This is the bird’s 



winter plumage. In the spring the occiput and a part 
of the nape o? the neck are adorned by a crest of long 
green feathers; and the collar round the neck changes 
to the purest white. “The young, when first hatched,' " 
writes Mr, Selby, “ are quite naked, and very ugly, 
tire sjkiu being of tt purplish black. This, iu six or 
aeven days* becomes clothed with a thin black down ; 
hut the festered plumage is not perfected in less thu-n 
five weeks. I have repeatedly found that, when 
thjCO*mjMo the sea, though onl^half-fledged, they im- 
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mediately plunge beneath the surface, end endeavour 
to escape by diving. This they will do to a dis- 
tance, using their imperfect wings and pursuing their 
submarine flight in the same manner, and altnost with 
as much effect, as their parents/' The emftll arising 
from the cormorant is said to be so offensive that the 
Greenlanders will not touch it. If buried in the 
ground for about twenty hours, however, the offensive 
odour abates, and they may be eaten by persons of 
strong appetites. It is found on the Tern Islands, 
where its nest is entirely composed of sea-weed, which 
is frequently heaped up to the height of two feet. In. 
this rough nest are deposited from three to live eggs, of 
a pale bluish-white, with a rough surface. Cormorants 
were formerly trained iu England to catch fish for the 
table. When so employed, their necks were encircled 
by a leather thong, to preveut them from swallowing 
the catch. The Chinese cormorant ( Phylacrocorax 
xiensie) , or Lentze, as the Chinese call it, is commonly 
bred and instructed in the art of fishing. 

Corn, koarn (Ang.-Sar,), a term generally applied 
to all seeds used in making bread, especially the seeds 
of the cerealia. The principal seeds of this kind iu 
temperate climates are wheat, rve, oats, and barley ; 
while those of warm climates arp maize, rice, and millet. 

In a more restricted sense the word corn is applied to 
that particular grain of a country which is most largely 
used in making bread. In England corn refers to 
wheat, in Scotlaud to oats, and in America to maize. 

Coax Laws and Corn Thadk. — From the great 
importance of corn as an article of food, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that it was so long subject 
to government interference and restrictions in this 
country. From the period of the Conquest down to 
the year 1436, the efforts of the government were 
directed to prevent its exportation out of the country, 
while, at the same time, its importation was per- 
mitted. The object was to provide an abundant 
supply of this prime necessary of life ut as low » rate 
as possible ; but in that intractable science of political 
economy, the means adopted to produce a certain re- 
sult- have often been found to have a contrary effect. 
Agriculture was neglected, because the fanners could 
not obtain a remunerative price for their produce, Iu 
1436, therefore, with a view to stimulate home pro- 
duction, an act was passed authorizing the exporta- 
tion of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 
6*. Bd. (12«. Wtd. of present money) per quarter, and 
of barley when the home price did uot exceed 3*. In 
1 163, another act was passed prohibiting t he importa- 
tion of com from abroad on tin, he home price exceeded 
that at which exportation ceased. On account of the 
fluctuating policy of the times, however, these laws 
were in a great measure inoperative. Nominally, they 
continued iu fen ce till 1562, when the prices at whioh 
exportation might take place were extended to lO*. 
per quarter for wheat, 8tt. for rye, and (is. &<L lor 
barley. Nino years later (1571) an act was passed 
which declared that the lord presidents and councils 
and the justices of assize should, within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, consult with the inhabitants as to 
the cheapness and dearth of any kinds of grain, and 
fix annually the average prices by which exportation 
should be governed within their several limits. Corn 
nrii^ht thus be exported at ull times to friendly coun- 
tries when proclamation was not made to the contrary, 
subject to a poundage or customs duty of la. per 
quarter on all wheat exported ; and if exported under 
special license, and not under the act, the duty was 
2s. per quarter. In 1563, a u other act was passed per- 
mitting exportation on paying a duty of 2*. per quarter 
on Wheat and 1*. 4 d. on barley and malt, whenever the 
price did not exceed 20*. and 12*. respectively. In 
1604 the price was again raised to 26s. Bd. per quarter 
of wheat ; and , in 1623, to 32*. for wheat and 16*. for 
barley and malt. Besides the various acts passed for 
regulating the foreign trade iu corn of this country* 
there were various enactments interfering with it 
within the kingdom. Under the impression that the , 
injurious effects of dearths, which were then of fre- 
quent occurrence, were much aggravated by dealers 
in corn buying it up and withdrawing it from the 
market, anil that, if corn were purchased bv the 
consumers directly from the growers, it would fee 
obtained cheaper, as the profits of the dealers would 
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thoa bo saved, various acts wore passed against the 
buying of corn in one market with the view of sell- 
ing it again in another, called mgroning (which see), 
declaring sitch an offence .to be punishable by line and 
imrinaonment. During the troublous times ©1 the 
©ml wav, the minds of tho people were too much 
agitated to pay much regard to tho corn trade ; but, 
on the restoration of Charles II. a new scale was intro- 
duced. Wheat was permitted to bo exported when tho 
price did not exceed 40s. per quarter, barley and malt 
20s., oats 16s. ; the export duties being on wheat 20*. 
per quarter, barley and malt 10s., and oats 6*. 8 d. By 
the same act the import rates or duties were iixed as 
follows : on wheat, when the price did not exceed 4k. 
per quarter at the place of importation, 40s. a quarter ; 
when it exceeded that rate, (!s. 8 d. a quarter ; barley 
and malt, when the price did not exceed 30s, at the 
place of importation, 20s. 8//.; and when it exceeded 
that rate, 6s. per quarter . Of course, these high duties 
acted as a virtual prohibition of the trade. Three 

} rears later, the corn trade again became a subject of 
egislation, By 15 Car. II. c. 7, it was declared that 
when the price of wheat does not exceed 48s. per quarter 
at the havens or places of shipment, barley ami malt 
28s., and oats 13s. 4d., then it shall be lawful for any 
person or persons to transport said corns or grains 
from such places to any parts beyond the seas, subject, 
however, to the same rate of duties ns had been lixed 
l»y the previous act. It was further declared that 
when the prices of said corns and grains do not exceed 
the above-mentioned rates at the port or haven where 
any of them may be imported, they shall be subject to 
the following duties; viz., wheat 6*. 4?/. per quarter, 
barley and malt 2*. 8;/., and oats 1$. id. This act 
further declared, that when the price of corn or grain 
did not exceed the above rates, then it should Iffc lawful 
for any person or persons to buy in open market, and 
to lay up aud keep the same, and afterwards to sell it 
without incurring any penalty. In 1070 a duty of 16*. 
was imposed upon all wheat imported into this country 
when the price was at or under 53*. 4 d. per quarter in 
this country, and 8*. when above that price and under 
80*., at wliich lust importation was free. In order to 
determine accurately the price of grain at the various 
ports wherein foreign corn might be imported, it was 
enacted in 1085 that justices of the peace in the several 
counties may, at quarter sessions, by the oaths of 
two persons duly qualified (i. e. possessed of estates of 
a certain value and not being corn-dealers), determine 
tho prices of the several kinds of grain to be certified 
to the principal officer of the custom a in the several 
counties for liis rule and regulation. Tho average price 
of wheat per quarter for the ten years from 1650 to 
1660 was 40*. (Id. ; from 1600 to 1670, 48*. 10rf. ; from 
1670 to 1680, 50*. 8 d. ; arid from 1680 to 1685, 44*. 3d. 
The increasing power of the agricultural party in the 
state is evident from tho various legislative emictments 
that were made to protect their interests. This was 
still further evident by the act passed shortly after the 
accession of the prince of Orange to thethronc in 16S8, by 
which a bounty of 5*. was granted for every quarter of 
wheat exported when the price was at or below 48*., and 
other kinds of grain in proportion. Subsequently, by 
11 & 12 Will. III. c. 20, all previous duties on the 
exportation of corn were abolished, while the duties 
and restrictions upon the importation of corn continued 
unabated. From 1697 to 1773, the total amount of boun - 
ties paid on exports out of the public revenue was 
J£0,237,176. In the four years ending 1691 , the price of 
wheat averaged 27*. 7 tf. the quarter, being lower than 
at any period during the century; but in the four 
years preceding 1699 it reached 50*. t!d. “ In the 
twenty-three yerrs from 1692 to 1715," says Mr. Tooko, 
in his ** History of Prices,” “there were eleven bad 
seasons, during which the average price of wheat was 
46*. 8d. the quarter; in the fifty years ending 1765 
there were only live deficient harvests, and the average 
price for the whole half-century ranged at 31*. lid.; 
and taking the ten years ending 1751, during which the 
Crops were constantly above the average, tho price of 
wheat was only 29*. 2\ \d. the quarter." Iu considering 
the effects of the bounty, it iiPnot to be forgotten that 
prices were gradually falling before it was grauted, 
ftpd it was with tho avowed intention of checking this 
foil that it was obtained. There can bo little doubt, 
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however, that, by stimulating oultivWt$oi» ; :4bMr«A'A 
au extent, it had . counteracted the intention for wbftp 
it was framed; and it was not till sixty or seventy 
years after its introduction that, by the increase of like* 
population, the consumption came to be in some mod- 
sure proportioned to the enlarged produce of the 
agriculturists. After tho year 1750, when the experts 
of all kinds of grain amounted to 1,067,778 quarters* 
the quantity exported rapidly decreased, and in 1760 
it was only about 000,000 quarters. Alter the peace 
of Paris, in 1673, the march of improvement was much 
accelerated, and the price of wheat rose to an unusual 
height. In 1773 an act was passed declaring the bounty 
and exportation to cease until wheat, should be 44*. and 
barley 22*. a quarter ; and allowing foreign wheat to be 
imported on paying a nominal duty of (Sd. whenever 
the home price reached 48*. a quarter. The object of 
t hese regulations was to maintain, as fur as possible, a 
level rate of 48*., which was assumed to be a fair price 
both for grower and consumer. The landownerB raised 
a loud clamour against this law ; and at length, in 1791, 
they succeeded in obtaining an act raising the price at 
which importation was allowed at Cd. a quarter to 54*., 
a duty of 2*. 6d. being imposed when the price was 
between 50 a. and 64*., and a prohibitory duty of 24*. 3d, 
w hen below 50*. In 1804 a prohibitory duty of 24*. 3d. 
per quarter was imposed on all wheat imported when, 
the home price was at or below 03*. ; between 63*. and 
66*. a middle duty of 2*. Gd. ; and above 66*. a nominal 
duty of (id. The price at which “bounty was paid on 
exportation was changed to 40*. ; but grain might be 
exported without bounty so long as the price did not 
exceed 54*. In 1813 and 18J 4 committees of both 
houses of parliament were appointed to examine mid 
report on the state of the corn trade; and in 1815, 
aft er much opposition, an act was passed allowing the 
free importation of corn from foreign countries, in 
order to be warehoused or re-exported, but forbidding 
the importation for consumption unless the prices 
were, for wheat 80s., for barley 40*., and for oats 
26*. From the British colonies, however, grain 
might be imported for consumption when the prices 
were, for wheat 67*., barley 33*., and oats 22*. 
In this year also the bounty was abolished, though 
since 1792 the price at home had been so high that 
none could have been claimed. In 1816 and 1817 the 
harvests were deficient, and the prices were raised 
above these limits, so that a large quantity of corn was 
imported free of duty. The year 1922 yielded an abun- 
dant harvest, and the prices fell lower than they had 
been at any time since 1792. In 1823 the act of 1815 
was so far modified as to allow of grain being imported 
for home consumption when the prices were, for wheat 
70*., barley 35*., oats 25*. per quarter, and from British 
colonies when at 51)*., 30*., and 20*. respectively. In 
order to prevent any violent reaction from a large 
supply of grain being suddenly thrown upon the market, 
a duty of 17*. a quarter was to be laid upon all wheat 
imported during the first three months alter the open* 
ing of the ports, and 12*. thereafter, and other kinds 
of grain in proportion. In 1825 the importation of 
wheat from the British colonies of North America was 
permitted, without reference to the price at home, on 
payment of a duty of 5a. a quarter. The following 
year a long-continued drought caused great apprehen- 
sions as to the harvest, and to prevent the disastrous 
consequences that might ensue had importation been 
prevented until t;be season was too far advanced to 
admit of supplies being brought from the north of 
Europe, his majesty was authorized to admit 500,000 
quarters of foreign wheat for home consumption. The 
crops of oats, peas, &c. being ascertained to be de- 
ficient, an order in council was issued on fbo 1st of 
September, admitting certain descriptions of grain for 
home consumption at an almost nominal duty until 
forty days after tho first meeting of parliament, on the 
ground that “if the importation for home consumption 
of oats and oatmeal, and of rye, peas, and beans, b© 
not immediately permitted, there is great cause to leaf 
that much distress may ensue to all classes of h» 
majesty’s subjects.” Nothing could show more clearly 
the errors of the then existiug system than the neces- 
sity that the gov ernment was under of thus interfering 
from time to time, in order to prevent the disastrous 
results that it other vv^e would have produced, X& 
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1887 Mr. Canning introduced certain resolution* into 
fbu House of CoupnouB on this subject, the leading 
priuoiplee of which were, that foreign com might be 
imported free of duty at all times far warehousing ; 
and also be always admissible for home consumption 
on payment of certain duties, according to a graduated 
seme. The bill founded on these resolutions not being 
earned, the following year Mr. Charles Grant (after- 
wards Lord Glenelg) introduced a series of resolutions 
founded on the same principles as those of Mr. Can- 
ning; and, after a good deal of discussion, they were 
earned, and embodied in act A Geo. IV. c. 60. In 
terms bf this act, grain could bo imported for home 
consumption at alf times on payment of duties, de- 
creasing as the price of grain advanced, and increasing 
as it fell. When the price of wheat was (50#. and under 
67a., the duty was to be 20a. Sd., an additional la. of 
duty being imposed for every la. of decrease in the 
prioe under 66*. ; between 67*. and 69®. the duty was 
18*. 8d., increasingup to 73*., at and above which there 
Wras a uniform duty of 1*. per quarter. For barley, 
oats, rye, &c., there were similarly graduated scales. 
The prices which regulated the duties of this act were 
ascertained from the sales made in 150 of the principal 
towns of Engl ftn< * ttn ^ Wales. Tho dealers were bound, j 
under a penalty for each omission, to make weekly I 
returns of all their sales, to the corn inspectors of the 
different towns, who reported them to the comptroller 
of corn returns in London. From these reports the 
average weekly price of each kind of grain wns com- 
puted, and the aggregate average price for the previous 
ail weeks ; and a certified copy transmitted to the col- 
lectors of customs at. the different ports, and also pub- 
liahed weekly in the Gazette. The duty on importation 
wasregnlated by the aggregate average for six weeks. 
In l$2fi and 1330, the crops being deficient, there was a 
largo importation of corn, the average price of wheat 
being about. 66*. a quarter. The crops from 1831 to 1835 
being more than usually abundant, importation had 
almost wholly ceased, and in the last of these years the 

? rice of wheat was as low as 39*. id. a quarter. In 
837 and the five following years, the crops were defi- 
cient ; and in January, 1839, wheat was as high as SI*, 
a quarter. The inability of the sliding scale to main- 
tain anything like a uniformity in the price of corn 
being abundantly proved. Lord John Russell, in name, 
of the government,, proposed, in 1841, the substitution 
of a fixed duty of 8». a quarter on wheat, 4*. fid. on 
barley, and 3*. id. on oats ; but the ministry going out. 
of office soon after, the proposal fell to the ground. 
In 1842, Sir Robert Feel introduced and carried In's 
measure, in which the sliding scale was still retained, 
but largely modified. Under 51*., the duty on wheat 
imported from foreign countries for home consumption 
was 20*., decreasing gradually as tho price rose to from 
66*. to 69®., when the duty was 6*., and again decreas- 
ing gradually to 1®. when the price was 73*. or up- 
wards. The duty on colonial wheat when the price 
was tinder 55*. was 5*., and when 58®. and upwards, 1*. 
One hundred and thirty-eight new towns wore also 
added to the 150 which, under the former act, made 
returns of prices. All efforts, however, to maintain 
tho price of corn at an equable rate were in vain, and 
in 184® the unsatisfactory state of the corn harvest 
and the failure of the potato crop in Ireland created 
serious apprehensions of a famine over the country. 
Tho Anti-Corn-Law League was also actively carrying 
em its operations, and monster meetings were being 
held in different parts of the country, and addresses 
mywented to the queen, praying for an abolition of 
the corn duties. On the 19th January, 184fl, par- 
liament was opened by the queen in person, and 
immediately thereafter Sir Robert Peel, who had for 
*t> many years been an active supporter of the corn 
duties, announced that he had been led to change 
his views on the subject and to adopt the principles 
of free trade. On the 27th of January he detailed 
tO the house his great scheme of commercial and 
financial policy. It was finally arranged that that 
Bubdect ehoitld be taken up by the house on the 9lh 
Of February. The debate was continued, by repealed 
odjournmehts* into the third week, when it finally 
terminated on the 27th of February, by a division on 
the twelfth night, when 337 members voted in favour 
of the measure and 240 agOnat it; majority, 97. 
£00 
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The second reading of the €orn Law bill was carried 
by a majority of 8S, and the third reading, oi the 15th 
of May, by a majority of 98,*— 827 being for, and 229 
against the measure. The debates were carried cm 
with much acrimony on both sides, aud, in particular, 
the personal character and motives of Sir Robert Feel 
were frequently and violently attacked. On the 18th 
of May, tne bill was brought into the House of Lords 
by the duke of Wellington, and after a series of aui* 
mated debates and strong opposition, the bill was at 
length carried, and received the royal sanction on the 
26th of J uue. By this act, 9 & 10 Viet. o. 22, tho total 
repeal of the corn laws was provided for at tho end 
of three years, or on the 1st of February, 1849 ; the 
duties being, in the moan time, considerably modified. 
On and after 1st February, 1849, wheat and other com 
was subjected to a fixed duty of 1®. a quarter, and flour 
and meal of all sorts to a fixed duty of 4 \d. a cwt. 
Under the act of 9 Geo. IV. c. 60 (from 1828 to 1842), 
the entire quantity of foreign wheat imported wa* 
13,562,856 quarters and 4,305,150 cwt. of foreign 
wheat flour, besides 597,700 quarters of colonial wheat 
and 1,744,691 cwt. of colonial wheat flour. In 1847 
there were imported 2,650,056 quarters of wheat and 
6, 329, 64fi cwt. of wheat meal and flour ; in 1851, 
3,833,630 quarters of wheat, and 5,303,478 cwt. of 
wheat meal and flour; in 1855, 2,687,702 quarters of 
wheat and 1,904,224 cwt. of meal and flour ; in 1858, 
4,275,435 quarters of wheat and 3,890,252 cwt. of 
meal and flour; and in 1860, 6,880,958 quarters of 
wheat, 5,086,220 cwt. of wheat meal and flour, aud 
7,125,667 quarters of other kinds of corn. The grow 
amount of customs duty received from corn imported 
into the United Kingdom in I860 was almost £1,200,000. 
Tho principal countries from which our foreign corn 
is obtained are Russia, Denmark and the Duchies, 
Prussia, France, United States, Turkey, and Egypt. — 
Ref. Encyclapte&ia Jtritannica; English Cyclopaedia; 
McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary . 

Conw Bunt is a rent paid for land, varying in amount 
according to the price of corn. The principle is that a 
certain portion of the produce of the land is to be paid 
to the landlord for rent, not in kind, bufrat its money 
value. The quantity is fixed, but the value fluctuates 
with the average price of grain, which is sometimes 
taken for one year and sometimes for several. In 
many parts of Scotland rents arc still paid in this way, 
being determined by the Uars-prices which are fixed 
annually in each county by the sheriff and a jury, (tfes 
Funs.) . „ . , 

Oohnachjk, kcr-«cv-®ff*e, in Hot,, the Gomel or 
Dogwood fam., a rat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants of 
the sub-class Caiycijlora. They are trees, shrubs, or 
rarely herb*, with simple, exstipulate, and (with but 
one except 4 ol) opposite leaves. The flowers are gene- 
rally perfect, but occasionally unisexual, with a supe- 
rior fonr-lobed calyx ; a corolla of four petals, with 
valvnt.e aestivation ; four stamens, alternate with the 
petals; an inferior ovary, usually two-celled, having a 
single pendulous anatropoue ovule in each cell, and 
furnished with a simple style and stigma The fruit it 
drupaceous. The embryo is in the axis of fleshy albu- 
men. There are nine genera and forty species natives 
of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 
They arc chiefly remarkable for tonic, febrifugal, and 
astringent properties. {See C ornus.) _ 

Oobwabists, kor-nar'-ists , in Eccl. Hist., were the 
followers of one Theodore Cornbert, who flourished to 
the latter half of the 16th century, and was secretary 
of the States of Holland. He was a roan of great 
ability, but a religious enthusiast, and wrote against 
all sects. He maintained that no odo had any warrant 
to be a religious reformer who could not work miracles, 
and that it was not necessary for salvation to be a 

member of any church. _ rrt . 

CoEX-cTiAirE, or Lawdbail, horn’~Mk ( QaUtnuto 
crex ) .-—The corn-crake appears to be extensively spread 
over the whole continent of Europe, and in Holland it- 
is specially abundant. It is migratory, arriving hero 
about the beginning or May. It is about the size of 
a partridge. All the feathers of xte upper part are 
blackish -brown in the Middle, edged with ash-colour ; 
brciist olive-aah ; throat, belly, and abdomen white* 
Its habits are extremely sby. It selects for iia abode 
grassy meadows, osier-bed^ *nd web places, where it 
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may remain completely hidden. It* food in worm*, 
snails, and insects. The neat is composed or tender 
woter-flaga and grasses, and from eight to twelve eggs, 
of a yellowish white, dotfcpd with maty spots. 

Cornea, koP-ne-d (Lat. cornu, a horn) , m Anat.,is 
the name given to one of the coats of the eye, from its 
being of a horny consistence. 

Cornet, kor-net (Ttal. cometta, a small flag), the 
designation of commissioned cavalry officers of the 
lowest grade. Cornets in the cavalry rank with en- 
signs or infantry regiments and second lieutenants ol 
engineers, artillery , and marines. The cornet is so 
called from carrying the guidon, or small square regi 
mental flag. 

Gornet-a-Piston, Tcor , ’net-&‘pi* , 'ton(Fr , anew kind 
of wind instrument, extremely popular amongst mo- 
dern composers. It i« in reality a post-horn with tlve 
addition of three pistons. According to Krenig, the 
earliest idea of a piston suggested itself to a German 
named Herr Stoked, who, in the year 1806,' introduced 
One successfully into the French horn, whereby the 
number of its stopped tones was diminished. Shortly 
after, the use of a second piston was adopted, and then 
Cornet* a deux vision* were introduced, while at the 
present day we have metal instruments with throe and 
four pistons, ranging from the highest to the lowest 
brass instruments, each susceptible of a chromatic 
scale, not one sound of which is of a elosed nature. 
The best, instruction-book for the cornet-a-piston is 
that by Koenig. 

Cornice, kur'-nit (Fr. cor niche), in Arch., the name 
of the upper part of the entablature (see Architec- 
ture) which comes immediately above the frieze. It is 
. divided into two principal 
parts, the upper of which 
projects considerably be- 
yond the lower, being 
supported by rnodillons 
or mutules. The fillet, 
which composes tile lower 
part, with an echinus 
moulding and smaller til 
let above it, from which 
the modi Hons project, and 
Ru ogee, or bed -mould 
below it, which separates 
it from the frieze, is ge- 
nerally enriched with 
dentils, especially in the 
Corinthian and Compo- 
site orders. The upper 
part is subdivided into 
CORNICE. two portious, — the coro- 

na, which rests on the rnodillons, and the cynatium, 
which surmounts the corona. The term cornice is also 
applied to the ornamental moulding projecting from 
the upper part of the walls of a room immediately 
under the ceiling. 

Corn ib u Crucibles. (See Crucibles.) 

Corns, horns (Ang.-Sax.), nro certain small, bard, 
troublesome excrescences on the feet, arising from a 
thickening of the cuticle or epidermis, and owing gene- 
rally to irritation, caused bv excessive pressure or fric- 
tion on the part. Corns are of two kinds, — hard and 
soft, the latter being situated between the toes. Fre- 
quently a bursa, or bag, is formed beneath the corn, 
which is apt to inflame and cause great pain and irri- 
tation. In the treatment of corns, the great object is 
to remove all undue pressure or friction ; and for that 
purpose, the boots or shoes should be easy and pliant. 
This will bo still further effected by protecting the 
corn with ft small piece of thick soft leather, spread 
with diachylou or other emollient plaster, and having 
r hole in the centre corresponding w ith the size of the 
corn. The feet should also be frequently bathed with 
warm water, and as much as possible of the corn care- 
fully pared away, care being taken not to wound the 
more sensitive part. If the corn is very sensitive, it 
ought to be occasionally touched with lunar caustic; 
ana if much inflamed, a warm bread poultice should 
be applied to it.- Ref. Sir B. Brodie’s Lecture on 
Corns and Bunions, in Medica 4 Gazette of 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1836. ' , . - ,, . 

Corn oa, kor'-ms (Lat. eorna, horn, the wood being 
bold to be durable and bard as horn), in Bot., the typical 
567 
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thenat ord. Com oca*, including aeveral msoful 
plants . The bark of C. Jlorida is much esteemed!* 
North America as a substitute forFerurian bark in 
the treatment of intermittent and remittent foyer*;; 
The fruit of C, mascula, the cornelian cherry, is aftefn* 
gent, andhas an acid juice, which is used by the Turk* 
tor flavouring their sherbets. The seeds of C. tan* 
guinea, the common dogwood of our hedges, yield * 
tir ed oil, adapted fbr burning in lamps. 

Corodt, kor’-o-de (Ital. oorredo, provision), ft * 
species of incorporeal hereditaments being a right at 
sustenance, or to receive certain allotments of victual 
and provision for one’s maintenance. . 

Corolla, ko-rol'-lH (Lat., a little crown), in Bot., the 
inner envelope of the flower, consisting of leafy organa 
called petals, and situated, in a complete flower, be* 
tween the calyx and the stamens. It is generally the 
most conspicuous wliorl of organs, being more or less 
coloured. It is, in fact, that part of the plant which 
usually delights us most by its gay appearance and 
fragrance, Petals are rarely green, though occasion- 
ally this colour is mot with, as in some Cobceas, in 
Hoy a vvrid {flora, Gonolobus viridijlorm, and JPenta * 
tro pit spiralis. When there is but one whorl Of en- 
veloping organs in the flower, it is regarded as the 
calyx (which see), and the flower is said to be ape* 
taloid. A petal is often narrowed below into a stalk- 
like portion analogous to the petiole of a leaf, as in the 
wallflower j the narrowed portion is then termed the 
unguis or claw, and the expanded portion the limb . 
Sueh a petal is Baid to bo unguiculate or clawed. The 
shapes of petals arc indicated in botanical descriptions 
by terms easily understood ; Buch as oblong, lanceolate, 
elliptic , orbicular, ovate, and cordate, applied to the 
outlines, and concave , tubular, and boat- shaped, applied 
to the forms of petals which arc not flat. In describing 
their direction, the terms erect, counivcnt , divergent, 
and rcjlexed, are used in the same sense as when 
applied to the parts of the calyx. The petals, like the 
Bepals, may ho either distinct, or more or less united 
into one body. In the former case the corolla is said 

to be polypetalous or dialg perilous , in the latter, mono* 
pcfalous or gamopetalous. The number of petals in a 
polypetalous corolla is indicated by a prefix, as in the 
case of a polysepalous calyx : thus a corolla of two 
petals is said to be dipetalous; of three, tripeialom; of 
four, totrapetalous , and so on. When the petals arcs all 
of the Bamo size and form, the corolla is termed 
regular ; when they vary in these particulars, it is said 
to be irregular. Wo 
give below the more 
important forma of 
the regular polype- 
talous corolla : — 

Cruciform. — This 
corolla gives the 
nafc. ord. Crucifer as 
its name. It con- 
sists of four petals, 
usually with claws, 
as in the wallflower 
(see figure, in which 
two of the petals 
are turned back to 
show the daws), but 
sometimes without 
claws, as in the ce- 
landine, and the 
whole arranged in the form of a cross., CaryophpUaceout, 
— consisting of five petals with long claws inclosed in the 
tube of the calyx, and with their limbs commonly 
placed at right angles to the claws, as in the lychnis, 
single pink, carnation, and catchfly. lloeacaous, — 
composed of five petals, without, or with very abort 
claws, and spreading in a regular manner, as in the 
strawberry and single rose. There are anoma- 
lous forms of the irregular polypetalous corolla to 
which no particular names are applied- There is one 
form, however, of great importance, namely, the Bap*- 
lionaceous. This derives its name from the fancied 
resemblance which it bears to a butterfly (papuio). 
It ft composed of five petals, one of which »s superior 
and larger than the others, and is termed the standard 
or vexillum ; two are inferior, and usually more or tear 
united, so as to form a somewhat boat-shaped cavity, 
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o^lled the keel or carina ; and two aro lateral, and 
termed the wings or ala. This carious form is common 
to the various species of pea, and a vast number o! 
plants which 1‘orm the eub-ord. PupUionacea? of the 
Leguminota. When the petals unite, so as to form a 
monopetalous corolla, various terms are used; as in 
the case of the monosopalous calyx, to indicate the 
degree of adhesion ; such as pariite, cleft , toothed, and 
entire, {See Calyx.) The part where the union has 
taken place is called the tube ; the l'reo portion, the 
limb; and the orilVce of the tube, the throat or faux. 
The monopetalous is regular whew the parts are of the 
same Sine and form, and united so as to form a sym- 
metrical body; it is irregular when these conditions 
am not complied with. The most noteworthy forms 
of the regular monopetalous corolla are distinguished 
a» follows : — 2'ubuhir, — nearly cylindrical through- 
out, as iu the central florets of 
many composite plants, like the 
Ragwort, Chrysanthemum, and 
Milfoil. Campiumlafe, or beU- 
shaped, — Hounded at the base, 
and gradually enlarging to the 
summit ; as in the Harebell. {See 
figure— a, stigma; b, corolla; c, 
calyx.) Inf nndibuli form, or fun- 
rel-shaped ; as in Convolvulus and 
Tobacco. JIt/pooru teriform, or 
gainer-shaped, — The tube long and 
narrow, and the limb at right 
angles to it; as in Phlox, Auri- 
cula, and Primrose. Rotate , or 
wheel -shaped. — Tube short, other- 
wise similar to the preceding 
form; as in Forget-me-not. Urceolate , or pitcher- 
thaped . — Swollen in the middle, and contracted at both 
the base and apex; as in the Purple Heath. Of 
irregular jnouopeLalous corollas, the following are 
the most important : 
labiate, or tipped.- 
Limb divided into two 
portions, one over- 
hanging the other, the 
tube being left open, 
so that the, whole re- 
sembles in a degree 
the lips and mouth 
of an animal ; as in 
the Rosemary. ( See 
figure.) This form 
is common to most 
of the plants included in the nat. ord. LahiaUv. 
Personate, or masked. — Resembling the labiate in being 
divided into two lips ; but distinguished by the lower 
lip being approximated to the upper, so as to close the 
orifice of the tube or throat. It is seen in the Snap* 
dragon and Toadflax. The Calceolate , or slipper form, 
which occurs in Calceolaria, is but a slight modification 
of this form. Lujulate, or strap-shaped. — A tubular 
corolla, partly split open on one side ; as in the whole 
of the florets of the Dandelion, and in the florets of 
the ray of the Chrysanthemum and Daisy. 2)i nit ali- 
form, or glove-shaped. — Somewhat bell-shaped, but 
slightly irregular; as in the Foxglove. The corolla, 
whether poiypetalous or monopetalous, is subject to 
various irregularities, arising from the expansion or 
growing outwards of one or more of the petals into 
processes of different kinds. Thus, in t be Snapdragon 
and Valerian, the lower part ol' the tube becomes di- 
luted on one side, so as to form a little bug, und the 
oorolla is then termed saccate or gibbous. Sometimes 
• petal, or the tube of a monopetalous corolla, becomes 
prolonged downwards, so as to form a spur. Examples 
of spurred or ca carate petals or corollas may be seen 
xii V£k* -'Heartsease, Columbine, Toadflax, and Red 
Valerian. Ctoi the inner surface of the petals of many 
flowers there are . curious appendages in the form of 
scales or hair- like processes. Sometimes these scales 
ore more or less adherent, and form a cup-shaped 
process; as in Narcissus; to this the term corona 13 
commonly applied, and the corolla which exhibits it is 
said to be erowned. If the corolla /'alls as the flofter 
opens, as in the Grape-vine, it is caducous; if it falls 
off, as is generally the case, soon after the opening of 
tke flower, it is deciduous. In rare instances it is per- 
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sistent, and then it usually becomes dry and shrivelled, 
as in Heaths and Campanulas, and is said to be mar- 
ccsccnt. (The above remarks are abridged from Rent- 
ley’s Manual of Botany, to which reference should 
be made by those requiring fuller iu formation respect- 
ing the various forms of the corolla.) 

Corollary, kor'-ol-ld-re (Lat. eorollarhm, properly 
signifying a gratuity or donation to an individual over 
and above his due), is usually employed to designate;'* 
necessary consequence of a proposition.— In Geom., 
it is a consequence drawn from some proposition 
already demonstrated, without the aid of any other 
proposition. 

C011OLL1 floras, ko-rol-U-flor’-e, in Bot„ a sub-daas 
of Dicotyledone* , comprising those plants which have 
flowers furnished with both calyx and corolla, the 
latter being composed of united petals ; the stamens 
are inserted on the corolla or ovary, or free and arising 
from the thalamus. The Carol! (florae are subdivided 
into— is ipigyhce, in which the cal vx is adherent, and the 
ovary consequently inferior; IlypostuminecB, in which 
the stamens are inserted into the. thalamus, and do not 
adhere to the corolla, while the ovary is superior ; and 
EpipeUilte, or Epicorolhv, in w hich the corolla arises 
from the thalamus, and has the stamens attached to it, 
the ovary being superior. Fifty-eight natural orders 
are included by Professor Bentley in the sub-class; 
namely : — Subdivision 1. JSpigynat. — Capri foilaceifi (the 
Honeysuckle ord.), Cincbonuccie, Galiacetc (the Mad- 
der ord.), Cohiiuelliaeem, Valeriauueeie, Dipsucttee© 
(tbeTeze) ord,), Calyceraecse, Composite, Campantt- 
lacea*, Loheliacofc, Goodeniacem, StylidisceoQ, Vacciui- 
aceie (the Cranberry ord.). Subdivision 2. Hypos fa- 
mine as. — Brunoniacea*, Erieaceaj (the Heath ord.), 
Monotropnccaj, Pyrolacetc, Kpaqridaeeae. Subdivision 
3. HpipetaUe. — Kbenuceae (the Ebony ord.), Aquifoli- 
ace;e (the Holly ord.), Sapotueeos Styracwcea;, Apo- 
cynaoea?, Logauiacem, Diapensiaceic, Stilbacem, Gen- 
tiaiiaccffi (the Gentian ord.), Asclcpiattaceu!, Cordmee®, 
Convolvulacesn, Cuscutaceuj, Polemoniaccse (the Phlox 
ord.), Solanaccsc (the Potato ord.), Atropaoce. (the 
Deadly Nightshade ord.), Oleacea? (the Olivo ord.), 
Jiisminaccne, Salvadoracete, Myrsiuuceie, JEgieeraceee, 
Priraulacc© (the Primrose ord.), Fiumbagiiiaceai, 
Pkuitaginaccra, Hydropliy Uiicem, Boraginueese, Ehrc- 
1 incere, N olunactw , Lab i at ip , Vcr be naceie , My opo raccje, 
SrliiginaeetD, Pedaliaceio, Gesneracete, Cresc.cn I lace© 
(the Calabash-tree ord.), Biguouutcenp, Aciinl.hace**!, 
Scrophulanaccie (the Fig-wort ord.), Orobaochame 
(the Broom-rape ord.), Lentibularjame. The uutural 
orders placed in the first subdivision were included by 
De Candolle in the Co-lyciflorec ; 1 ho CoroWjlorw of his 
system being made up of those monopetalous orders 
in which tl.c corolla is hypogynous, and the ovary con- 
sequently superior. The arrangement follow ed in. this 
work is preferable, as it makes the monopetalous 
corolla the essential mark of the Coroll [flora?. 

Coronation, kor-o-nai'-shun (from Lat. corona, a 
crown), is the act of or owning or consecrating a king. 
The practice is very ancient, as we read in Scripture of 
the coronation* of Solomon und of Joash, the son of 
Ahuziah. Generally it has been accompanied by 
anointing with oil, which probably originated with the 
Jews. In the history of England, after the kingdoms 
of the heptarchy became united, the ceremony of 
coronation is frequently alluded to; but the first En- 
glish coronation of which we have any detailed uccoixot 
is that of Richard I. Minute accounts of many of the 
coronations since that time have been preserved. The 
formulary generally followed in coronations since Ed- 
ward III. is contained in the "Liber Regalia,” preserved 
with great cure iu the archives of the dean and chapter 
oi Westminster. On a coronation the great officers 
of state, the archbishops, bishops, peers, peeresses, 
and others, assemble at. Westminster Abbey* The 
sovereign, w ith the princes and princesses of the blood 
royal, attended by the officers of the royal household, 
proceed in state from the palace to the abbey, accom- 
! panied by the representatives of foreign powers, both 
resident and extraordinary. On arriving at the west 
ent rance of the abbey, the sovereign is received by the 
great officers of states and the noblemen bearing 
the regalia, and then proceeds to the robing-ehamber. 
Having been robed, be marches in procession up the 
nave into the choir, the choristers meanwhile singing 
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the royal torthefio, and the spectators welcoming him 
With Shouts of congratulation. He proceeds to a chair 
Of state called the Recognition Chair , and, after the 
anthem is concluded, the archbishop of Canterbury 
declares him to be the undoubted sovereign of this 
realm. The king next passes to the altar, and there 
snakes the first ottering; and, after returning to the 
dhair of state, the Litany is read by two bishops, and 
the communion service by the archbishop, assisted by 
« bishop. The sermon is next preached by the arch- 
bishop of York or the bishop or London, after which 
the oath is administered by tne archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A hymn is then sung, and the archbishop reads 
a prayer, which is followed by the anthem “ Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet.” The archbishop 
then anoints the king on the head and hands in the 
form of a cross with the consecrated oil, pronouncing 
the words, “Be thou anointed, with holy,” &c. The 
Investiture then takes place, and the archbishop, 
having consecrated the crown with prayer, with the 
assistance of the other bishops, places it on the 
sovereign’s head. The peers and peeresses present all 
ut oh their coronets, the bishops their caps, and the 
ings of anus their crowns, amid the acclamations of 
the assembly, the sounding of trumpets, and the firing 
of guns. The henediction is then pronounced, alter 
which the Te Deuni is sung. The enthroiiization is 
then performed ; and, by the assistance of the arch- 
bishop and bishops, the sovereign is placed in the royal 
throne, and the exhortation “ Stand firm und fast,” 
Ac., pronounced, Tho homage is next performed ; the 
archbishop first, for himself and the other lords 
spiritual, repeating the words of the homage, followed 
by the royal dukes, and then the senior of each rank 
in the peerage for his own degree. The holy sacra- 
ment is next administered, after which the iinai prayers 
ore read, and the blessing pronounced. The sovereign 
then, after having exchanged the robe of st ate for the 
royal robe of purple velvet, returns to the palace iu the 
same state as he proceeded to the abbey. 

CoeonaIion Oath is the oath administered to a 
sovereign on his coronation. By it he solemnly pro- 
mises and swears to govern according to the statutes 
established by parliament and the laws and customs 
ol the realm ; to administer law and justice iu nier. y ; 
to maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
ospel, and the Protestant reformed 1 eligion established 
ylavv; and to preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of the realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain to tnem or any of them. The oath is 
administered in the form of question and answer by 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; after which the sove- 
reign, kneeling before the altar, repeats the words, 
“The things which I have here before promised I will 
perform and keep, so help me God,” and then kisses 
the Book. The coronation oath, and the alterations 
which it has undergone, are amply discussed by Mr. 
Taylor in his Qlory of Regality. 

Conow ke, kor'-o-ner . — The office of coroner is a very 
ancient one at the common law. He is called coroner, 
coronator, because he has principally to do with pleas 
of the crowm, or Buoh wherein the sovereign is more 
Immediately concerned; and in this light, tho lord 
chief justice of the Queen’s Bench is the principal 
coroner of the kingdom, and may, if ho pleases, exer- 
cise the jurisdiction of a eorouer in any part of the 
realm. But there are also particular coroners lor 
every county in England, usually four, but sometimes 
six, and sometimes fewer ; and in every borough having 
separate quarter sessions, a coroner is appointed, with 
exclusive Jurisdiction within the borough. This officer 
Is of equal antiquity with the sheriff* und was ordained 
with him to keep tne peace wheu the curls gave up the 
wardship of the county. He is chosen by all the free- 
holders in the ancient county court; but the crown 
arid certain lords of franchises, having a charter from 
the crown for that purpose, may appoint coroners for 
certain precinot* or liberties by their own mere grant, 
and without election. He is chosen for life, but may 
be removed by being made sheriff, which is an office 
incompatible with the other, or by the writ de corona - 
lore exonerando, on acoount of engagements in other j 
business, incapacity by years or sickness, or for that 
fee has not * sufficient estate (lands to the amount of j 
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twenty pounds per annum) in the 
an inconvenient part of it, or is guilty of exltprti^ 
neglec% or misbehaviour. He may appoint ia.dfcfcttty:: 
by writing under his hand and seal. Tits duties ate 
judicial or ministerial} but his principal duty ie ffi* 
quire, when any person is slain, ot dies suddenly or in, 
prison, or under suspicious circumstances, concerning 
the manner of bis death. He is also to inquire con* 
oerning shipwrecks, and certify whether wreck or not* 
and who is in possession of the goods. Concerning 
treasure-trove, he is also to inquire who were the 
finders, and where it is, and whether any one be sus- 
pected of having found and concealed a treasure. Etc 
is a conservator of the queen's peace, and becomes 
a magistrate by virtue of his appointment, having 
power to cause felons to be apprehended, whether an 
mquisii ion have been found against them or not. His 
ministerial office (as the sheriff's substitute) is to exe- 
cute process in cases where tho sheriff may be sus- 
pected of partiality, as that he is interested in the suit, 
or of kindred to either the plaintiff or defendant.-— 
Ref. Jervis On the Office and Duties of Coroners. 

Coronet, kor'-o-net (Lat. corona, a crown), an in- 
ferior kind of crown worn by princes and noblemen 
as distinctive tokens of their several degrees. They 
will be found illustrated and described under Cbown. 

Corporal, kor'-por al (Fr. caporal, Ital. capo, head), 
in Mil., the designation of a non-commissioned officer 
who ranks next to a sergeant, and immediately above 
a lauoe corporal. It is the duty fcf the corporal to re- 
lieve and place sentries. When the regiment is on 
parade, he falls into the ranks with the privates. The 
corporal receives a somewhat higher pay than a pri- 
vate, and is distinguished by wearing two chevrons on 
his arm. (See Chevrons.) 

CoBi’OBAL (Lat. corpus , a body) is the name given 
to the linen cloth which is spread over the consecrated 
bread (corpus, or body) after the oomrounion. In the 
ltomisb uud Greek churches it is an object of great 
reverence, anti tho folding and unfolding of it by the 

f riest at the altar is accompanied with much ceremony* 
t is said to represent the wrapping of the body of Our ; 
Lord in fine linen by Joseph of Arimathea. The cor- 
pora/. oath is derived from the ancient usage of touch- 
ing the corporal to add solemnity to an oath. 

Cokpohal Punishment. (See Flogging.) 
Corporation, kor-por-aV-shun (Lat.), is a body 
politic or incorporate, so called as the persons are 
made into a body, aud of capacity to take and grant, 
&c. ; or it is an assembly and joining together of many 
into one fellowship and brotherhood, whereof oue is 
ffbad and chief and the restare the body, and this head 
and body knit together make the corporation ; also it 
ia constituted of several members, like unto the natural 
body, and framed by fiction of law to endure in per- 
petual succession. Of corporations, some are sole, 
some aggregate : sole, when in one single person, as 
the queen, a bishop, dean, parson, vicar, or the like ; 
aggregate, which is most usual, consisting of many 
persons, us mayor and commonalty, dean and chapter* 
&e. Likewise corporations are spiritual or temporal; 
spiritual , os bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons* 
vicars, and other ecclesiastical persons; temporal, as 
mayors, commonalty, bailiffs, and burgesses, &?., of 
towns and boroughs ; and some corporations are of » 
mixed nature, composed of spiritual and temporal per- 
sons, such us heads and fellows of colleges and hos- 
pitals, &.c. Lay corporations are of two sorts , — civil 
and eleemosynary. Tho civil are such as are erected 
lor a variety of temporal purposes, as the king or 
queen, to prevent the possibility of an interregnum ot 
vacancy to the throne, und to preserve the possessions 
of the crown entire; a mayor or commonalty, bailiff, 
and bufgesses, or the like, for the good government 
of a town ; others for the advancement and regulation 
of commerce, as the trading companies of London ami 
other towns, and public companies instituted by act of 
parliament or royal charter, and others for the better 
carrying on of divers special purposes, as the colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, the Koval Society, tho 
Society of Antiquaries, &c. Among these the general 
cdfporate bodies of Cambridge and Oxford roust be 
ranked, which are not strictly spiritual or ecclesiastical* 
being composed of more laymen than clergy ; .neither 
are they eleemosynary foundations, though stipends* 
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are annexed to particular magistrates and professors, 
and these stipends are preceded bv servioe and duty. 
Eleemosynary are suchas are constituted for the per- 
petual distribution of the free alms or bounty of the 
founder to such persons as he has direoted or as the 
mode of government has been destined. Of this kind 
are all hospitals for the maintenance of the poor, sick, 
and impotent, and all colleges, both in our universities 
and out of them. Corporations, both sole and aggre- 
gate, may purchase, take, and hold land to them and 
their aaecsMiora, as natural persons may hold them and 
their heirs; but they are subject to the provisions of 
the la* as to devises to charitable uses and the statut es 
Of mortmain, and must have a license from the crown 
to enable them* to hold or alien their lauds in mort- 
main j but aggregate corporations, when of the 
nlflemosynary, or ecclesiastical, or municipal kind, and 
corporations sole, are in general restrained by statute 
from alienation of their lands, beyond tho life of the 
person who constitutes tho corporation sole oris the 
bead of the corporation aggregate. Power is never- 
theless given to them, in some cases, to grant long 
building-leases. Corporations aggregate may sue and 
be sued, and do all other acts, by their corporate name. 
Their corporate property only, and not the members 
individually, is amenable to judgments given against 
them. Their acts are under their common seal. There 
are some personal acts, however, as to which conveni- 
ence has introduced an exception to this rule. Thus 
a corporation may, through its head, give command 
to a bailifl’ to make a distress. It may make by-laws 
or private statutes for the better government of the 
corporation, not contrary to the laws of the land, orj 
contrary to or inconsistent with its charter, or muni- j 
feetly unreasonable. It must appear by attorney, for 
it cannot in person. It cannot maintain or be made ! 
defendant to an action of battery or tho like; but it 
may maintain an action for breach of contract, and, 
in some eases, may be sued in such action as defendant. 
It is also liable to an action for damages in respect of 
any tortious nets committed by its agents, and is even 
liable in certain cases 4o an indictment, as where it 
allows a bridge, the repair of which belongs to it by 
law, to fall into decay ; but in general it can be guilty 
of no crime in its corporate capacity. It may also, 
Under certain circumstances, be the subject of bank- 
ruptcy ; as in the cases of joint-stock, banking, and 
other companies, founded by statute or charter for 
trade or profit. Aggregate corporations that have by 
** their constitution a head, can do no acts during the 
vacancy of the headship* except only appointing 
another. There may be & corporation aggregate con- 
stituted without a head, as the collegiate church of 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, which consists only of 
prebendaries, and the governors of the Charterhouse, 
London, who have no president or superior, bnt are 
all of equal authority. Tho act of the major part is 
esteemed the act of the whole. No chattel interest 
can go to a corporation sole. There are several sub- 
jects relating to corporations which cannot, for want 
of apace, be entered upon here; such as tho mode ol 
creating them ; some other powers and capacities not 
before noticed ; the mode by which they are visited for 
the inquiry into and correction of abuses; and the 
method of dissolving them. For the consideration of 
these, the student is referred to elementary treatises 
on the subject. ( See Municipal Corporations. ) 

Corporation, Acts op. ( See Test and Corpora* 
JP*on Act .) 

, f . C oups, kor (Fr. corps, Lafc. corpus , a body}, the 
name given in Mil. to any body of troops, without 
inference to the number of men of which it is com- 
posed. It can be applied with equal propriety to a 
regiment or battalion, consisting of many companies, 
<wr to a single company, as in the ease of volunteer 
ooipB, when the company is isolated, and known by a 
distinctive number and title. 

Corps b’ArktJk, kor-dar-may' (Fr.), a term applied 
td the large sections into which the military forces of 
Europe are divided in a time of peace. The British 
army is not large enough to be divided into corps, but 
ha many continental states the military strength is 
ted Into a number of corps, each complete in itself 
iprilimy, furnished with everything necessary for 
^ Every corps d'armfa is subdivided into four 
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corps, belonging respectively to the cavalry, infantry# 
artillery, and engineers. Among the French* 100,000 
men, being considered too many to form one army# 
divided into two or more corps d’arrotSa. In the 
Russian system, the military strength is divided into 
about twelve corps, which are stationed in different 
districts throughout the empire. Tho Austrian foroaa 
are also divided in » similar manner. 

Corpulence, kor'-pu-lens (Lat. cvrpulenHa, from 
corpus, tho body), is an undue bulkiness or site of the 
body, arising from an excessive accumulation of fat in 
certain parts. It is impossible to define exactly the 
limit beyond which tho hotly can be said to be corpu- 
lent, depending, as it does, very ranch upon the general 
habit and the state of health of the individual. It most 
commonly takes place alter the age of forty, but is not 
confined to any particular period of life, being to be 
found also in childhood and youth. Tho causes of 
corpulence are both natural ami acquired. There are 
some persons who have a natural tendency to corpu- 
lence ; in others it may be induced by modes of life# 
indolent and sedentary habits, and the use of certain 
kinds of food. The undue accumulation of fat pro- 
duces a variety of effects, interfering with the vital 
energies of the body, and incapacifatiug far exertion. 
The chances of life arc not so great among persons of 
a corpulent habit as among those of a normal condi- 
tion. All sudden or violent measures to rid of 
corpulence are attended with harm ; and not tho 
least dangerous is the popular remedy of vinegar# 
which lias the effect of destroying the digestive powers. 
Attention to diet, and tho avoidance of such articles as 
♦end to generate fat, together with active exercise and 
the counteracting of indolent habits, are among tho 
beat means that can be employed. I)r. Chalmers, in 
his small treatise “On Corpulence,** gives a variety of 
cases in which liquor potasses was used with great 
effect; but this remedy should not- be resorted to 
I without, the sanction of a medical adviser. There arc 
I numerous very remarkable cases of corpulence on 
j record. Of modern instances known iu this country, 
was Bright of Maldon, in Essex, a respectable tallow- 
chandler and grocer, who died the 12th of November, 

! 1750, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He weighed 
616 lbs. : and it is said tliafc seven persons of ordinary 
size could bo inclosed in his waistcoat. Daniel Lambert, 
who is supposed to have been the heaviest man that 
ever lived, died at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, at the 
age of forty, on tho 21st June, 1S09. He is said to have 
weighed 52 stone 12 lbs., or 740 lbs. 

Corpus, kor f -pus (Lat., body), ia a term applied in 
Anat. to certain parts of the animal structure; aa 
the corpus callus am, tho corjtora quadngemina. It is 
also applied to a collection or body of laws or canons ? 
as Corpus juris civi Ih , Corpus juris canonic*. 

Corpus Cjurjsti (Lat., body of Christ), is the name 
of a festival of the Church of Koine, instituted by Pope 
Urban IV. in 1261, in honour of the consecrated host, 

! and with ft view to its adoration. It is observed on the 
Thursday of tho week after Pentecost, and is kept as 
one of the greatest festivals of the Homan Catholic 
church. 

Corpus Cubisti College, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1352 by two societies, or guilds, in Cambridge, called 
the guild of Corpus Christ! and the guild of the Virgin 
Mary ; and at first the college bore both names. After- 
wards it acquired the name of Beno’t College (by which 
it is still often distinguished ), from the adjoining church 
of St. Benedict. It has twelve fellowships,-— eight open 
to all the queen's subjects, wherever born ; two are 
appropriated to natives of Norfolk, and two to tho 
Norwich scholars on Archbishop Parker’s foundation. 
All the fellows are required to take holy orders within 
three years after their election, andthe "degree of B.D. 
within eight years after that of M.A. There are also 
a largo number of scholarships and exhibitions con- 
nected with this college, some of them being of con* 
siderable value. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was founded in 
1516 by Iliehard Fox, bishop of Winchester, for « pxop 
si dent, twenty fellows, and twenty scholars, the fellow* 
to be elected from the scholars, and the scholars from, 
natives of certain specified dioceses and counties, By 
the presen t statutes, which have been recently amended* 
it is provided that both follows and scholars stall . m 





riMed - without any restriction Bt to place of birth. 
The scholarships are tenable for fire years from matri- 
©olatlou, and are of the annual value of 4J80, together 
with rooms rent free. There are aso four exhibitions 
of the same value, and tenable for the same period a* 
the scholarship. --llci'. Oxford University Calendar, 
1871 . 

Correction, House op. (See Prisons.) 

COREBLATION OF TUB PHYSICAL FOHCES, koT-rcl- 
lai'-shun (Lat, con, with ; relatio, a throwing back), the 
Ireciproefti relation between gravitation, the molecular 
forces, heat and light, electricity, and animal force. 
(See Fobcb .) 

Corridor, kor 1 -re-dor (Kal. coridore), a long passage 
or gallery in a mansion, or any largo building, which 
affords access to a long range of chambers that are in- 
dependent, and have no other means of communication 
with each other. A corridor may be closed, or open 
to the air on one side. 

Corrosion, kor-ro'-zkun (Lat. con, and rodo, I gnaw), 
the gradual eating or wearing away of any substance, 
such as a metal, under the action of acids, by means 
of which its nature is completely changed by slow 
degrees. 

Corrosive StnjT.lMA.TB, in Chem., bichloride of mer- 
oury. (Sec Mbkcuby, Bichloride of.) 

Corsair, kor-saire' (Ital. cort>o, a race), a term ap- 
plied generally to sea-robbers or pirates, but originally 
used to designate those pirates in the south of Europe 
who sailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the ports 
of Morocco. They were directed by their princes to 
attack the merchant- vessels ol‘ nations with w hom they 
were at war. 

Corset, Icor’-tct. (TV.), a tight-fitting under-dress or 
stay for the body, worn by females. It generally con- 
sists of cloth, and is stiffened by whalebone dr other 
means, and tightened by a lace. 

Cobbioan Moss. (See Gracilaria.) 

Corslet, Icons' -let, (Fr.), a light body-armour, worn 
by the pikeinen about the middle of the 17th century. 
Sometimes the term is employed to designate the 
entire suit under the title of a corslet, complete or 
furnished, which included the headpiece or gorget, ns 
well as the tosses which covered the thighs. 

COHSNEP. or Morsel of Execration, kors'-ned 
(Sax. corenpde, a compound of corn, curse, and m&d, a 
piece or mouthful ) , was a form of trial or purgation 
made use of anciently in England. A morsel of bread 
was consecrated by exorcism, and was administered to 
a suspected person na a test of his innocence. If the 
person was guilty, it was held that the bread would 
remain in the stomach and produce pallor and convul- 
sions ; if the person was innocent, the bread would act 
as a wholesome and nutritious morsel. Some state, 
that the holy sacrament was given to the suspected 

J ierson with the corsned, whilo others believe that the 
atter was nothing else than t he sacramental bread itself. 
It is related in the old English chronicles, that Good- 
win, earl of Kent, during the reign of Edward t he Con- 
fessor, aft er declaring himself innocent of the death of 
the king's brother, took the eorsned, which, sticking in 
his throat, killed him, 

Cortes, kor'-tez (Sp.), is the namo given in Spain 
gnd Portugal to the assembly of representatives of the 
nation. These assemblies have been variously const i- 
tuted, and possessed of various powers, at different 
times in. these countries. They have existed from an 
early period, but their origin is involved in obscurity. 
In Spain, on the decline of the Moorish power, as 
district after district was recovered by the Christian 
princes, we find certain political corporations rising up 
and limiting the power of the princes. In the two prin- 
cipal states ( formed by the union of a number of smaller 
Ones), -Castile. and Aragon, the three eetamentos, or 
states of the clergy, nobility, and inhabitants of enfran- 
chised towns, were represented in the Cortes. In 
Aragon the Cories appointed a judge, who decided all 
questions and disputes between the king and his sub- 
jects, and confined the royal power within constitu- 
tional limits. " In Castile the rights of the states were 
less marked, and in particular the privileges of the 
feurgher class, were less extensile than in Aragon. In 
both countries, however, the king was dependent on the 
Cortes. After the union of the two kingdoms, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella succeeded in making themselves 
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independent of the Cortes ; and afterwards, wben the 
Castilians attempted to oppose an exi^ordini^ 
at a meeting convoked at Toledo by Charles X. mlS38, 
the king abolished this assembly of the states, if® 
this neither the clergy nor nobility were assembled, 
but deputies from eighteen of the cities were sdme- 
times convened, only, however, when subsidies warn 
to be granted. The special privileges of the Aragon 
Cortes were much abridged by Philip II. in 1591; aod 
after the Spanish war of succession, Philip V, deprived 
those provinces which had adhered to the Austrian 
party of the privileges that still remained to them* 
From that time the Cortes were only convened \o pay 
homage to the king or the prince of Asturias, or when 
a question respecting the succession to the throne was 
to be determined. After 1718 they did not meet till 
1789, on the accession ofCharles IV. In 1809 the Cortes 
were assembled by the Junta, and in 1812 gave out a 
new constitution. This extraordinary Cortes was suc- 
ceeded by the ordinary Cortes, elected according to 
the new constitution, in 1813 ; but it was dissolved by 
Ferdinand, on his return in 1314, and the new consti- 
tution abrogated. Numerous changes in the consti- 
tution and Cortes have since taken place, which our 
limits prevent ns from entering upon. Since 1848 they 
have been accustomed to meet and debate; but being 
possessed of little power, they have generally been 
employed to give weight to one or other of the eon- 
tending factions. The history of* the Cortes of Portu- 
gal is nearly the'same as those of Spain. 

Corundum, kor-un'-dum , in Min., a mineral con- 
taining pure alumina, and occurring in hexagonal 
prisms of great hardness. When coloured and trans- 
parent, corundum constitutes sapphire, and the gran- 
ular variety is known as emery. 

Corvette, kor-vet' (Fr.), in Mar., a sloop of war, 
an advice-boat, having fewer than twenty guns. 

Corves. (See Crow.) 

Corylace, at . or Cupuliferje, kor-il-ai'-se-e (Gr. 
koras, a helmet, the calyx enwrapping the fruit), in 
Bot., the Oak farm, a nnt. ord , of dicotyledonous 
plants, in the sub-class 3 'lonochlamydete. Trees or 
shrubs, with alternate leaves, usually feather- veined 
and simple, with deciduous stipules. The flowers are 
monoecious, the male being clustered or in amenta, 
with from five to twenty stamens into tho base of a 
membranous valvate ealyx, or of scales; the female 
solitary or clustered, surrounded by an involucre of 
bracts, which ultimately form a cnpule round the ovary, 
which has three or more cells. The fruit is a glaus or 
nut. The plants of this order abound in the forests of 
temperate regions, and a few occur in the high lands 
of tropical climates. They are of great importance a» 
timber-trees : many yield edible seeds, and some have 
astringent barks and cupules. There are about 280 
known species, which have been arranged into 10 
genera, the most noteworthy being Quercns (the Oak), 
Corylue (the Hazel), Fayas (the Beech), Castaned (the 
Chestnut), and Carpintt's (the Hornbeam). 

Corylus, kor'-G-lum (Gr. korug, a helmet), in Bot,, 
the typical gen. of tho nat. ord. CorytacecB, which in» 
eludes the common hazel ( C . auelhma ), a shrub well 
known as the original source of many kinds of edible 
nuts. The wild hazel of our woods yields the nuts 
which are gathered with so much pleasure by school- 
boys; and varieties of the same species produce the 
different kinds known as the White, Bed, and Jeru- 
salem filberts, the Great and Clustered cobs, the Red 
Smyrna, the Black Spanish, and the Barcelona nuts. 
The importation of nuts into this country is on tux 
average 150,000 bushels a year. The oil obtained from 
them by expression is occasionally employed by artists 
and watchmakers. From the branches of the hazel 
good charooal is prepared. 

Co bymb , kor'-lmb ( Lat. corymb ne) , in Bot. , the name 
given to a particular form of inflorescence. It is a 
kind of raceme (which see), in which the peduncles 
(flower-stalks) become gradually shorter as they ap- 
proach the top, so that all the flowers are about on » 
level. It occurs in some species of Cerams, In tho 
hawthorn, and many familiar plants. When the stalks 
or secondary axes of a corymb, instead of bearing 
flowers immediately, divide and form tertiary axes, a 
compound corymb » produced, as in tome specie® of 
Pyrus. # 
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CoMtmbifxrjr, kot4m-htf , *er-9 (Lat, oort/mbnt, and 
bear) , in Bot., the name given by Jussieu to a 
»ub*or&. of the Campoeitce, which consisted of plants 
having florets all tif bulnr and perfect, or having tubular 
and perfect florets in the disk, and tubular and pistil- 
Kferous, or ligulate, florets in the ray. The genus 
Chrysanthemum may be taken as an example. Two 
species of this genus grow wild in Britain; namely 
> C.laucantkemum (the ox-eye) and C. ecgetwn (the corn 
'■< marigold). In our gardens a number of beautiful 
varieties of the apejies C. indicum, sinense, and others, 
are cultivated. They are hardy plants, and are remark- 
able lbr the number aud the varied colours of their 
flowers, which appear late in the autumn. There is a 
•fine show of blooming chrysanthemums in the gardens 
of the Inner Temple, London, every season. 

Corytha, kor-i'-fii (Or. kornphe , the summit, the 
leaves growing only on the top), in Hot., a gen. of 
palms. It includes one remarkable species, namely 
‘V, timbracnlifcrq,, the talipot palm of Ceylon, from 
Which large quantities of sago are obtained. 

Cosmetic, kos-met'-ik (Or. kosmeo, I adorn), is a 
preparation used to whiten or soften the skin, or 
otherwise to beautify and improve it. With the ancient 
Homans, the term cosmetcB was applied to those slaves 
who were employed to dress and adorn their mistresses. 

Cosmogony, koe-mog'-o-ne (Gr. kosmox, the universe ; 
pone, generation), the science which relates to the 
formation of the universe, as distinguished from cos- 
mography, which treats of the universe as we see it, 
and from cosmology, which treats of the actual and 
permanent state of the earth as it is. Cosmography 
has been embodied as a science by Baron Humboldt, 
in liis celebrated work entitled “ Cosmos." All oos- 
mogonists may be divided into two great clauses, — 
those who believe that the world sprang into existence 
at the order of the Almighty, and those who hold that 
the universe is in itself the body and being of Deity, 
and, as such, haB been in existence through uLl eternity. 
The former are termed Theiatical cosmogonists, and 
the latter Pantheistical. 

Cosmopolitan, kox-mn-pol'-i-fun (Gr. koemoe, world ; 
polite*, citizen), a ettiaen of the world; a person who 
makes himself at home wherever ho goes, who has 
no fixed residence, and is nowhere a stranger and an 
alien. 

Cosmobama, kas-mo-rd'-mi (Gr. kovmo*, the world, 
and horaein, to see), an exhibition in which various 
scenes illustrative of remarkable events and ditleront 
S.,- parts of the world are Bhown. The effect of the pic- 
tures is heightened by throwing artificial light upon 
them ; and they are viewed through lenses of great 
magnifying power, which makes them appear to be 
Wonderfully natural and life-like. 

Cosmos. (See Cosmogony.) 

Cosstrs, kos'-MB, a gen. of night-flying moths, hav- 
ing tha followingcharaoteristics — Antenmn long, rather 
alsnder, furnished on the inner edge with a series of 
transverse elevated ridges, which resemble the teeth of 
a saw ; two distinct palpi, thickly clothed with scales, 
and each three-jointed ; head small, upper wings longer 
and larger than the lower ; body large. (Alee G OAT- 
MOTH.) 

Costs, Jeoftts (Germ. Dan. least), arc the charges to 
which a person is subject in a legal proceeding, and 
are a necessary appendage to judgments, but are pay- 
able in various interlocutory and other proceedings. 
The first statute which gave costs eo nomine to the 
plaintiff, was the statute of Gloucester, 6 Edw. I. 
c. 1, as did the statute of Marlbridge, 52 Hen. III. 
©. 6, to the defendant in one particular case relative 
to wardship in chivalry, thongh, in reality, costs were 
always considered and included in the quantum of 
4a*nape» in such actions where damages are given ; and 
©Ven now coats for the plaintiff are always entered on 
the rbll'es increase of damages by the court. With 
exception which has been mentioned, no costs 
were allowed to the defendant in any case till the sta- 
tute 28 Hen.VIII. c. 15, since', which divers statutes have 
been passed, both as regards plaintiff and defendant, 
and rules and orefars of the courts have been made re- 
efing them. Paupers, that is, such as will swear 
.meelves not worth five pounds in the world, excopt 
eir wearing apparel and the matter in question in 
li cause, are exempt, when^plaintiffs, from the pay. 
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ment. of court fees, and entitled to have counsel at 
attorney assigned to them by the court without fe 
and are excused from pacing costs when uusuocessfu 
but shall suffer other punishment, at the discretion i 
the judges. In modern practice, no instance, laoweve 
of the award of any punishment in such cases haa,o< 
curred; but a person thus suing in farmd pauper 
may recover costs though he pays none for the oounse 
ana clerks are bound to give their labour to him, lit 
not to his antagonists. And if a plaintiff shall bring a 
action of covenant, debt, detinue, or assumpsit (fit 
being for breach of promise of marriage), and ho sh» 
not recover more than twenty pounds ; or, in 'an actio 
of trover or case, and he shall not recover more the 
five pounds, provided any such action is cognisable i 
a county court, unless the judgment be by default, c 
unless it be certified by the judge who trigs the causi 
or it appears to the court itself that there was suff 
cient reason for bringing the action there, To th; 
general rule, however, there are certain exceptions 
as where the plaintiff dwells more than twent 
miles from the defendant, or where the cause < 
action did not arise wholly, or in some materii 
point, within the jurisdiction of the county com 
within which the defendant dwells or carries on h. 
business at the time of the action being commenced, c 
(in general) where an officer of the county court is 
party. In cases between party and party, the cost 
are taxed by un officer of the court, who reduces c 
increases any of the charges, according to a eertai 
scale governed or fixed by rules of the court, or at 
discretion where the item is not included in such scale 
and, as between an attorney or solicitor and his clieiv 
either party may have the costs taxed. (£*s Attorney, 

Costume, kos - turne ' (Fr.), the term ordinarily aj 
plied to the garments, robes, &c., of a people; thu 
t he ,kilt, plaid, and hose of the mountaineers of Scot 
land are termed the Highland costume. The sev* 
ral peculiarities in the dresses of doctors, masters c 
arts, bachelors, and undergraduates, constitute wha 
is generally called the costume of the university, <J 
academical costume. — A rule or precept in 'Paint 
ing, by which the artist is enjoined to make every pel 
son and thing depicted sustain its proper eharaotei 
and not only observe the story, but that the cireim 
stances, the scene of action, the country or place, th 
habits, arms, manners, exactly correspond. 

Cotuhtk, ko - tcr - e 1 (Fr.). a friendly or select party 
a club or association limited to a small number c 
individuals. The word is of French origin, and is mip 
posed to have been derived from the Latin tjuot, ho\ 
many. In the Mth or 11th century, when merchant 
joined together in an enterprise, they formed a coterie 
and each subscribed his quota. It soon lost this sigui 
fiention, likI now only refers to exclusive societies. 

Cotillon, ko-tW-ynu (Fr., an under petticoat), 
brisk French dance executed by eight persons, it ws 
very popular in France at the conclusion of the las 
century, but was superseded by the quadrille, which i 
itself a modified form of the cotillon. 

Cottage, kot'-tiij (Aug. -Sax.), a small habitation 
detached from other buildings, and generally one stor; 
high. The name was origi nully applied only to d welling 
of a very humble kind, but it is now used to designat 
a great variety of buildings, from the ornamental cot 
tages of the "French to the Swiss chalets. The rum 
cottages of England are famed as being the most beau 
tifnl , they are generally clean and neat in the interior 
and picturesque and ornamental outside. A great deti 
of attention has been given of lute years to the aocoin 
modal ion of agricultural cottages. 

Cotton. (See Gobsypium.) 

Cotton, Gun. {See Pyroxylin’ ♦) 

Cotton Manufactube, leot^tn (Fr, coton, Jfctfl 
cotone, probably from th© Arab, kotun, fine). — Thi 
branch of industry, which was known in India am 
China many centuries before it was introduced inh 
Europe, is now one of the most important manufae 
tures of Great Britain. Herodotus is the first of th< 
Greek writers who mentions cotton: he calls it tree 
wool. Both th© Greeks and Romans imported tbeL 
cotton from India. AjLthe present day the inhabitant 
of China are principally clothed in dresses made o 
native cotton woven at borne. A bout the 10th oenturi 
the cotton-plant was extensively cultivated, and ■ .fti 
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produce woven into clothbythe Moors in Spain, where cotton w then passed through the sprcading~maMn*+ 
the -manufacture flourished for some time, especially and afterwards wound in a fleecy state upon a large 
at Barcelona. The cloths made were of coarse texture, wooden roller. In this state it is conveyed to the 
and a large quantity was used for sail-cloth. On ac- cardie g-ms chine, where it is drawn out into parallel 
count of the prejudice against the Moorish population, layers. (See Cakding- Machine.) Each' of thesa 
the traffic in manufactured cotton was only carried on layers is made to undergo compression in its way to a 
with Africa and the East. In Italy cotton fabrics roller, from which it is given off in the form of a thick* 
began to be made about tire same period. ^ From that soft thread, into a tin can. This thread is called a 
country the manufacture passed into the Netherlands, sliver. The next stage is termed drawing, and the 
and was brought into England by Protestant refugees machine employed is called, a drawing-frame. The 
after the capture of Antwerp by the dnke of Parirni in sliver is passed through the drawing-frame, which com- 
1586. As early as 1641 Manchester began to be noted pletes the process begun by the carding-machine, the 
as a town where cotton was manufactured. Before fibres of the cotton being arranged longitudinally in a 
the invention of Arkwright, the cotton manufacture uniform and parallel direction. This drawing opera- 
in England was of very slight importance. Arkwright’s tion is repeated several times, in order to correct all 
patent for spinning by rollers was taken out in 1769. inequalities. The next process is roving, — a continue 
Previous to that year the weavers, dispersed in cottages tion of the drawing. The cord, which is now called a 
scattered throughout the district, purchased the cotton rove , being much thinner, has a slight twist given to it 
With which they worked. Having spun it and woven it by passing through a can, which is made to revolve 
into cloths, they took their goods to market, and sold with great velocity while receiving it. It is then wound 
them on their own account. The rapid growth and upon bobbins, and is ready for the spinning-frame, Aa 
prodigious magnitude of the cotton-manufacture of the spinning and weaving of cotton differ very slightly 
went Britain form one of the most extraordinary plie- from that of silk, linen, woollen, &e. t they will be 
nomeim in the history of industry. In 1760 the Man- found described under the articles Spinning and 
cheater merchants began the system of distributing Weaving. Sea-Island and long-stapled Egyptian 
the supplies of cotton wool among the weavers by cotton are the varieties from which the finer kinds of 
means of agents. A few years afterwards, Hargreave, yarn are spun ; and from them muslins, laces, &o., are 
an ingenious but illiterate weaver, invented the spin- made. Cambrics, shirtings, calicoes, &c., are made 
■ning jenny,— a muchiuo by which eight threads could from Brazilian and the better classes of American 
be spun at a time, against one by the distaff or spin- cotton. Coarse yarns, used fo# making fustians and 
ning-wheel. This invention was much opposed by the other heavy fabrics, are made from the inferior quail- 
working weavers in the district. They destroyed his ties of America and Surat. From wefts of wool or 
machine, and compelled him to leave his native place, worsted and warpB of cotton several varieties of Coburg 
A few years afterwards, Richard (afterwards Sir and Orleans cloths, mousselines delaine, damasks, 
Richard) Arkwright, a hairdresser, brought out liis are made. The Yorkshire broadcloths are sometimes 
machine for spinning by rollers. The principle of the one-half cotton. Fabrics arc also made of linen and 
patents taken out by jfargreave and Arkwright were cotton, silk and cotton, &c. The continent of Europe 
combined by Mr. Crompton, who shortly afterwards was formerly the largest consumer of yarn made in 
invented a niece of mechanism called the mule -jenny. England, but, now the principal demand comes from 
It produced a much finer yarn than either of the other India and China. 

machines. Crompton received a grant of 1:5,000 from Cottijs, kot'-tu* (Gr. kotfa, a head), the name of a 
the government lor bis service. At first the mule- gen. of spiny-finned fishes, characterized by the large 
jennies consisted of not more than thirty spindles Size of the head; whence their name. There are two 
each; now they frequently contain 1,000 to 2,000 spin- species of this genus to be found in British seas, — the 
dies, with which threads have been produced 1,000 sea Scorpion ( Coitus Scorpio) and the Father-lasher 
miles long, and only one pound in weight. The first (Coitus bubalis). 

steam-engine for a cotton-mill was constructed by Mr. Cotyledon, ko-til-c’-don (Gr. Jcotnle , a cavity, in 
"Watt in 1785. At this time the application of the allusion to the cup-like leaves), in Bot., a rudimentary 
improved machinery w as confined to the production of leaf, forming part of the embryo of a flowering plant, 
yarn ; and as the difficulty had formerly been to find (See Embuyo.) __ 

thread enough to supply the looms, so now it seems to Cotyledon, in Bot., the Navelwort, a gen. of 
lmve been feared that it would be impossible to find a plants belonging to the xsat. ord. Crtnmlaoem. The 
sufficient number of weavers to work the thread that species C. umbilicus is a common plant on walls and 
was spun. J)r. Cartwright, however, supplied this great rocks in the "West of England. It has long been in 
desideratum by his invention of the power-loom. This use as a popular remedy in hysteria, and as an external 
invention was followed by tile cylinder printing- machine, application to destroy corns and warts. Of late years 
mechanical engraving, and the processes of calico- it nas been frequently employed as a remedy for 

S rioting and* bleaching. (See Calico - raiNTlNO, epilepsy. 

Ilk aching.) More recently the process of spinning Cotylsdonxs, ko-til-e-do' -nees, in Bot., a name 
has been further facilitated by the self-acting mule of sometimes applied to the sub-kingdom Fhanerogamia, 
Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, A Co., of Manchester. These or flowering plants. (See systematic arrangement of 
machines do not require the manual aid of a spinner, plants in the article Botany.) 

but can be attended toby a boy or girl, whoL’e duty it is Coucai. (Egyptian), koo'-kul ( Centropns eegyptm), 
to join the threads which break during the spinning, a bird about fifteen inches long. The feathers of the 
A great variety of apparatus and a large number of head and neck are of a metallic greenish hue, which 
machines have been invented of late years ; but, for colour, passing to a duller tint, marks the bird's upper 
the most part, they consist of extensions or improve- parts generally, while the under portions are white, 
meats of the inventions of Hargreave, Arkwright, They are solitary in their habits, breeding in holes in 
Crompton, Cartwright, and Roberts. The ordinary trees, and feeding on insects and small reptiles. Its 
process of cotton manufacture is as follows : — The raw note somewhat resembles t hat of our cuckoo ; indeed, 
material, when it arrives at. the cotton-mill, is first the Arabs call the bird hou-hou, from its repetition of 
taken to the mixing-room. The contents oi each bug these syllables. 

are spread out in a horizontal layer of uniform thick- Cough, kof (qu. Da. Tench), is a spasmodic action 
jujus, the contents of the several bags forming separate of the respiratory organs, occasioning a violent and 
layers. The heap is then t rampled or pressed together, sonorous expulsion ol’ air from the lungs. Coughing 
The cotton of which this ling, as it is called, is com- most frequently occurs as a symptom of some other 
posed is then torn down by a rake from top to bottom, oomplaiut, as catarrh, pleurisy, phthisis, &c.j .and 
and a portion of each layer thus obtained. If the hence some nosologists have been led to regard it as. 
layers consist of different qualities of cotton, a uniform always so. At times, however, it is as truly idiopathiO 
mixture i$ thus obtained. The quantity raked down is as any other disease. It is of the utmost importune® 
then conveyed to the scutching or willowivg machine, that the air-passages to the lungs Bhould bo perfectly 
where it is dragged through two roll erB, transferred to free from any obstruction; and hence the larynj* 
two beaters, which thrash out all sand, seeds, and trachea, and bronchi are endowed with a veyy high 
other impurities ; after which it is passed through two degree of irritability, so that, the slightest contact of w 
more rollers and a second set of beaters. The cleansed foreign body causes the most violent excitement. 
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and condemned the heresies of Peter de Brule and 
to»ld of Breech; 11. the Third Lateran g!g con- 
demned the u errors and impieties M of toe WaldenseB 
and Albigenses ; 12. the Fourth Lateral! (1215) took 
up many points of mbrality, and condemned various 
heresies ; 13. the first Council of Lyons (1245) ordered 
a new crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land, and 
excommunicated Frederick II. of Germany; 14. the 
Second of Lyons (1274), for reforming discipline and 
tl& morals of the clergy, and effecting a union with the 
Greek church ; 15. the Council of vienno (1311) con- 
demned the order of the Templars, and confiscated 
their property ; 16. the Council of Pisa (1400) deposed 
Gregory XT I . and Benedict XIII,, and elected Alex- 
ander in their stead; 17. the Council of Constance 
( 1414 ) deposed the three contending popes and elected 
Hartia V. in their place, and condemned the doctrines 
of Hues, Wickliffe, and Jerome of Prague ; 18. that 
of Basle (1431), called to effect a reform in the Church, 
and to bring about a union with the Eastern church ; 
IP. the Council of Florence (1439) effected a recon- 
ciliation between the Eastern and Western churches ; 
but the act was afterwards disavowed by the great 
body of the Eastern church; 20. the fifth Lateran 
council (1612), for the suppression of the pragmatic 
sanction (which see), and the strengthening of the 
power of the Itomau see; 21. the Council of Trent 
(1645), for the reformation of ecclesiastical abuses and 
the condemnation of the reformed principles. (See 
Sxwon.) 

Council or War is an assemblage of the principal 
officers of a fleet or an army, summoned by the admiral 
or general, for deliberation or consultation, or to assist 
him by their advice. 

Council, Town. ( See Town Council.). 

Counsel, or Counsellor, kown'-sel, is* a person 
retained by a client to nlead his cause in a court of 
judicature, or to advise him privately, as it is called, 
in chambers, although the etiquette is not to receive 
instructions from or to advise a client, except through 
the intervention of an attorney, solicitor, or proctor. 
Among the civilians, counsel are called advocates ; but 
in the courts of common law and equity, there are 
two species or degrees,— -barristers and serjeants. The 
former wo have dealt with under the word Uaekistkb, 
and we shall treat of the latter in the proper place. 
From both these degrees some are usually selected to be 
her Majesty ’s counsel learned in the law, the two prin- 
cipal ot whom are her Majesty’s attorney and solicitor- 
general. Queen’s counsel must not be employed in 
any cause against the crown, without special license. 
A custom lias of late years prevailed of granting 
letters-patent. of precedence to tiuch barristers as the 
crown thinks proper to honour with that mark of dis- 
tinction, whereby they are entitled to such rank and 
pre-audience as are assigned in their respective patents • 
sometimes after the queen’s attorney-general, but 
usually next after her Majesty's counsel then being. 
These, aa well as the queen-consort’s attorney and 
solicitor-general (when the sovereign is a king), rank 
promiscuously with the king’s counsel, and, together 
with them, sit within the bar of the respective courts, 
but are not sworn, and therefore are at liberty to bo 
retained iu causes against the crown. A counsel can- 
not main taiu nn action for his fees, which are given 
hot as iocatio vel conduvtio , but as quiddam honorarium ; 
not as a salary or hire, but aa a mere gratuity. He is 
not answer able for any matter spoken relative to the 
cause in hand, and suggested in his client's instruc- 
tions, although it should reflect upon the reputation 
of another, and even prove absolutely groundless ; but 
if he mentions an untruth of his own in vention, or even 
upon instructions, if it be impertinent to the cause in 
band, ho is then liable to an action from the party 
injured ; and counsel guilty of deceit or collusion arc 
punishable with imprisonment for a year and a day, and 
perpetul silence in the courts. Practising barristers 
are exempt from serving on juries, as parish con- 
stables, and are privileged from arrest in civil cases, 
whilst going to, staying at, and returning from, the 
Superior courts, quarter sessions, and, if previously 
retained, petty sessions, Aotocxxb. Barrister, 
Bjmi'aANX-AT-LAwJ 

GoPNt, kownt (Fr. eomte, Lat. comes), is a title of 
&gnity intermediate between duke and baron, and is, 
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properly, anobleman who owns adom&inereeted into a 
county ; but sometimes ambassadors aud ptenipoteti- 
tumes are styled oounftj without possewieg the ncoes- 
eary territory. In England the title has never been 
used, although comes is regarded as the JMjtt 'equrvn- 
lent for earl, and from a very early period the title 
countess has been given to the wife of an earl. In fits 
times of the Itomau republic the inferior officers, e Ugh 
as the tribunes, prefects, &c. 4 were known as the 
comites of their principal. As a title of dignity it w»* 
first used during the reign of Constantine, who. Upon 
the foundation of the new capital, bestowed the dignity 
oi comes upon ten out of thirty -five provincial generals. 
The Germans, Franks, and other nations retained the- 
title, applying it principally to the governors of cities, 
just as daces, or dukes, designated those noblemen that 
were in command of provinces. During peace they 
administered justice, in war they commanded in the 
army. Under the last of the second race of Fwndb 
monurebs, the dignity became hereditary. In Germany r 
a count is called graf. (See Graf.) 

Count (Fr. cornpte), in Law, signifies the declaration 
of the complainant in a real action. As declaration is 
applied to personal, so count is applied to real causes; 
but count and declaration are oftentimes confounded, 
and made to signify the same thing ; so the division* 
of, or separate statements or allegations in, a declara- 
tion, indictment, or criminal information, are called 
counts. 

Countenance, houm'-ten-an* (Fr. contenmtce), the 
whole form of the human face, or system Of this 
features. 

Counter-Irritants, kovm , -ter-ir , «rit*&nU (Lat. con- 
tra, against), in Med., arc certain substances applied' 
to the skin in order to produce irritation at some dis- 
tance from a diseased part, with a view to withdraw 
the inflammation or unnatural action from it. The 
slightest class of counter-irritants are 'rubefacients,, 
or such its merely redden the skin ; vesicants, or finch 
as produce vesicles or blisters, are a more powerful 
class, and not only cause counter-irritation but prove- 
evacuant; pyogenic counter-irritants, or suppurants. 
are still more evacuant. Setons, issues, and the actual 
cautery, also belong to the class of counter-irritants. 
There is no more valuable remedial agent than coun- 
ter-irritation, and none more frequently employed 
with the best results ; but it muBt be rightly timed 
and placed, not too soon, nor yet too near the seat of 
the disease. It should not bo bad recourse to until all 
acute action has fully subsided, otherwise it may not 
only fail in affording relief, but may aggravate the 
local and general disease. It should also be applied at 
some distance from the site of the original' disorder, 
ami yet not too far removed from it. 

Countermine, koivn'-tcr-mim (Lat. contra , Ft. 
centre, against ; mine, mine), in Mil. when an attacking 
force are engaged in driving the gallery of a mine tinder 
any part of the fortifications of the besieged, the latter 
often drive another gallery towards the enemy's mine 
to destroy it, and prevent the injury which would be 
caused to their works if the mine exploded. 

CouNTJsHFOiNT, koicri - ter -point, literally, point 
against point ; so called from the points formerly em- 
ployed in music instead of notes, — an important branch 
of musical science, which consists in too art of com- 
posing music in several parts either for a variety of 
voices or instruments ; now synonymous with harmony, 
and nearly so with composition ; the only difference 
being, that composition implies more of invention and 
of imagination than counterpoint. The invention of the 
latter is involved in great obscurity: by some it is 
attributed to Guido (a native of Tuscany, who was 
born about 900) ; but, although he was the first to 
write on this subject, which had made little progress 
before his time, it is obvious that it was known to 
several of the earlier musicians. Its real, origin 
appears to have been as follows : — When the organ was 
introduced into France, about 757, and used as am 
accompaniment to the voice, it gave a facility for 
producing several sounds simultaneously. This soon 
led to the discovery that there were some sounds 
among them, which, when struck together, osusea 
agreeable effects : the minor third appears to havo 
been one of the first of these. Other harmonies 
were also used, which (without mentioning thoscem- 
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ploved by several authorsbefore Guido) show the palace), bec&usethe ohief o&W M 

origin of the art. and at the same time prove it to powers, orpowcr to administer tustiocoqual withthftfc 

have been totally unknown to the anoietrta. Primitive exercised by the monarch in ma palaoe. Sooflaod 

cattiiiterpoint ie ndw called plain Or simple counter- contains thirty-three counties j Ireland thirty4vrti. 

point, wttlttti&gnfcb it fiwn the modern figured or County Cortoiute, in England, is 4 term applied 

florid counterpoint. in which tbe melody is beautified to several cities or boroughs which, in oonsequeuee of 

ami the general effect enriched by the frequent intro* extraordinary privileges, are enabled to form counties 

<1 uol ion of watoy successive notes in one part against n by themselves. 

single note in another. ’When the laws of counterpoint County Courts. (See Coubts.) 

begtttrto be understood, vocal music came to be divided Coup, koo (Fr., a blow), is a term used in varfput 

into four parts, the lowest of which was denominated ways to convey the idea of promptness and force. 

femr, tire next counter tenor, the third metotu*, and the Coup d'etat is a violent and arbitrary political measure; 

highest Jtriplum and treble. About the middle of the coup de tktfitre, a sudden and striking change in the 

15th oentory these parts were increased to six, and action of the scene; coup d'ceil , in military affairs, a 

Were called bass, baritone , tenor, contralto , mezzo • rapid conception of the weakness and advantages of 

ioprano, and toprano. certain positions or arrangements of troops ; emp d&;. 

■ Counterscarp, kown'der^karp (Fr. conire , against, main signifies a vigorous, prompt, and decisive military 
ST opposite ; etcarpe, scarp), in Mil., that side of the attack. 

ditob which is opposite the rampart and the scarp Couplet, kup’-ht (Fr.), a pair of rhymes, two 
Jbelotv it. To form the outline of the counterscarp of verses ; a division of a hymn or ode, in which an equal 
the main ditch of a fortress opposite any of its siae9, number or equal measure of verses is found in each 
formed by two semi-bastions and the curtain between part, called a strophe. 

them, arcs of circles should be described in front of CouroNs, 1coo'-pon((j)tt (Fr. couper, to cut), in Finance, 
the salient angles of the bastions from the angles them- is a term applied to any cheque, or other piece of paper* 
selves as centres, and a tangent drawn to the arc in cut off from its counterpart. In a epecial sense, 
front of each bastion from the shoulder of the other, coupous are dividend or interest warrants, which are 
These lines meet in a point in front of the curtain, presented for payment by holders of debentures. AH 
which is called the angle of the counterscarp. Tbe coupons in Great Britain must now bear a stamp, 
ditch is thus contrived that it may bo swept by cross- Cock ant, koo-runt' (Fr. courant, running, from Let. 
fires from the flanks. The counterscarp of a ditch currcre , to run). — In Her., when any animal, such as 
round an outwork is parallel to the rampart. Some- a deer or a dog, is drawn running at full speed, it is 
times it is revetted with masonry, and very steep ; but described as courant. 

if it be constructed to admit of a hasty sortie being Cockier, koor'-e-er (Fr.). — There are two classes of 

made on the enemy by the garrison, it should slope in couriers,— public and private. Public couriers are em- 
a gentle incline from the bottom of the ditch. ployed by the government to carry dispatches expe- 

Countersign, ko urn* -ter -nine (Lat. contra , against; ditioualy and safely to and from tne ambassadors at 
eiffuum, sign), the name given to a watchword selected foreign courts. They are accustomed to travel, able 
by the officer in command, uud privately coinmuni* to speak several languages, and always ready, at a 
-cated to the guards and sentries posted about a camp, moment's notice, to set out either on horseback, by 
or at the entrance to a fortress, who have strict orders hired carriage, or by rail, night or day. They are 
not to allow any one to pass into the citadel, or within acquainted with all the regulations of passports, Ac. 
the lines, unless he can give this word, and thereby Private couriers are servants employed by the opu- 
«how that he has the authority of the commanding lent, when travelling in foreign countries, to facilitate 
officer to enter. their route, by going before to make preparations, 

Counter-Tenor Clf.f, koun’-ter-ten'-ar kief, in and by looking after their lodgings and general acconi- 
Mus., the name given to Ihe C clef when placed on modation. 

the third line, in order to accommodate the counter- Coursing, kaars'-inq (Lat. curro, I run), thesport 
tenor voice. of hunting hares with greyhounds, which follow the 

Counter -Tenor Voice, vois, a term applied to the game by sight and not by scent. The breed of grey- 
highest natural mate voice. It extends from E or F hounds bus greatly improved in this country, And 
inbofeG gamut to B or C above the treble clef note. coursing has become very popular. Coursing meetings 
COUNTING- House, kown'-ting hows (Ang.-Sax.), the are held in open parts of the country where Lire's Are 
house or room specially appropriated by merchants, abundant, and the owners of greyhounds arWer their 
traders, and manufacturers, to the purpose of keep- respective dogs for various stakes. A judge is appointed* 
4ug their books, accounts, letters, and papers. whose duty it is to decide with respect to the merits 

Country B^tcb, kurd-tre (Fr. centre danse), a lively of the dogs engaged. The sport then begins by two 
pointed air, calculated for dancing. It is of French dogs being selected for a course. They are restrained by 
Origin, and was at one time so popular as to be trims- the “ slipper, 4 * a man who holds them by a long strong 
planted into almost every country in Europe. There cord, with a spring attached to their collars.. The field 
are no established rules for the composition of airs is then beaten for a hare. When it is found, it ii 
to this dance, neither is it confined to any particular allowed 80 to 100 yards start, or “law," as it is called; 
Aneasure, so that any common lively song-time may be the judge then gives the word “ go," and the slipper 
adapted to it. frees the dogs by means of tbe spring. The judge 

County, koicn'-te, in British Geog., meant at first follows the greyhounds through the whole course, and 
the territory under the jurisdiction of a count or earl ; awards the victory to the dog which shows the finest 
but at the present time it is a term, so far us England qualities of speed, endurance, and sagacity, add fiot 
stud Scotland are concerned, synonymous with shire, necessarily to the dog which kills the hare. Coursing 
the latter word coming from the Saxon, and the former is of great antiquity, and is treated of by Arrian, who 
from the French. In Ireland the term shire is not flourished a.d.IoO. It was first practised by the Gatthi* 
need as an equivalent of county; neither would it up- and was a popular sport with the ancient Greeks, 
pear to be so used in the English colonies, or iu the Court, koart (Sax. curt, Let. curia, a senale-houee), 
states of North America. Some of the English coun- originally meant the place inclosed by the buildings of 
ties arc almost identical with the old Saxon kingdoms a feudal castle ; afterwards it came to denote the re* 
As a territorial division, the county is a comparatively tinue or council of a sovereign. (See Royal II OU es- 
tate introduction into Scotland; whilst in Ireland hold.) 

its recognition is still more recent. In all the Court.— In Law, a court is defined to be a place 

counties ofEngland, with the exception of Durham, wherein justice is judicially administered ; and a* by 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, sheriff# arc appointed our excellent constitution the sole executive powriP bf 
evety Michaelmas term for the execution of tne laws the laws is vested in the person of the sovereign, it will 
The command of the militia of a county is vested in follow that all courts of justice (which are tbe medium 
tbe lord-lieutenant. Other county officers are:— Jus- by which she administers the jaws) are derived IVdm 
tices of the peace, ratutorrm, high constable, the power of the crown: for, whether created byaetof 

bailiff#, and coroner. In England there are fifty-two parliament or letters patent, or subsisting by 
-eountiee, three of which, Lancaster, Chester, and Dur- scriptiun (the only methods by which any court of 
ham, celled counties palatine (from palatium, judicature can exist), the queen** consent in the former 
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Si inqoiifessly, *hd k ih© Utter impaiedly, given. In all 

these courts the sovereign is supposed, mcomterapla- 
tkm of law, to be always , present ; but as that is, in 
. ktft, kipossible, she Is there represented by her judges, 
‘ whose powet is only an emanation of the royal pre- 
rogative, For the more speedy, universal, and impar- 
tial administration dt\ justice : between subject and 
Subject, the law hoe appointed a prodigious variety of 
courts,-— some with a more limited, others with a more 
extensive jurisdiction; some constituted to inquire 
only, others to hear and determine ; some to deter- 
mine in the first instance, others upon appeal, and by 
way pf review. All these in their turns will be taken 
notice of in their respective places ; but we may here 
mention one distinction that runs throughout them all ; 
via., tliat some of them are cowrit qf record, others not 
iff record. A court of record is that where the acts and 
judicial proceedings are enrolled on parchment for a 
perpetual memorial and testimony, which rolls are 
called the records of the court, and are of such high 
and aupereminent authority, that their truth is not to 
be called in question ; for it is a settled rule and maxim, 
■that nothing shall be averred against a record, nor 
shall any plea, or even proof, be admitted to the con- 
trary. And if the existence of a record be denied, it 
shall be tried by nothing but itself; that is, upon burc 
inspection Whether there be any such record or no, 
otherwise there would be no end of disputes; but if 
there appear any mistake of the clerk in making up 
such record, the court will direct him to amend it. All 
courts of record are the queen’s courts, in right of her 
crown and royal dignity ; and therefore every court of 
record bus authority to fine and imprison for contempt 
of its authority ; while, on the other hand, the very 
erection of a new jurisdiction, with power ol’ Uho or 
imprisonment, makes it instantly a court of record. 
But the courts not of record, or tliOBeof them, at least, 
in which the common law is administered, are of in- 
ferior dignity ; and, in a less proper sense, the queen’s 
courts, and these are not intrusted by the law with any 
power to fine or imprison the subjects of the realm, 
unless by the express provision of some act of parlia- 
ment. In these also the proceedings nre not enrolled 
or recorded; hut as well their existence as the truth 
of the matters therein contained, shall, if disputed, be 
tried and determined by a jury. In every court there 
must be, at least, throe constituent parts, — the actor, 
reut, and judex ; the actor, or plaintiff, who complains 
of an injury done ; the reus, or defendant, who is called 
upon^fo make satisfaction for it; and the judex, or 
judicial power, which is to examine the truth of the 
fact, to determine the law prising on that fact, and, if 
any injury appears to have been done, to ascertain, 
anil, by its officers, to. apply the remedy. (As to 
■appeals against the decision of different courts, sec 
Atfuals.) 

Court, Admiralty. ( See Admiralty.) 

Court, Archdeacon's, is an ecclesiastical court, 
hut the most inferior in the whole eeclesiuaticai polity. 
It ia held before a judge appointed by himself, and 
called bia official. Its jurisdiction, until the establish- 
ment of the Court of Probate, comprised the granting 
Of probates and administrations. It has jurisdiction 
over eedeaiaaticttl oauses iu general arising within the 
archdeaconry, and in ordiuary cases the party may 
commence his suit either in this court or the bishop’s, 
tboqgb in some archdeaconries the suit must be com- 
menced in the. former, to the exclusion of the latter. 
From the archdeacon’s court an appeal lies, by 
24 Hen. TUI. c. 12, to that of the bishop. 

Court 0# Arc he h. (See Arches.) 

Court of Assize. (See Ami?.*.) 

Court of Bankruptcy.— J urisdiction in oases of 
banhruptey is committed to oartain commissioners and 
to the fudges of county courts (exoept those of the 
metropolitan county courts), with a final appeal to the 
lordf JuRtiees. There is also a subordinate jurisdiction 
given to the registrars of the several courts. The 
courts of the commissioners are held in the principal, 
or London district, ia Basinghall Street, and the dia- 
trio t. courts are held in several provincial towns. The 
Shbqrdmato powers of the registrars are defined by 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, secs* 52 and 53 ; but they 
have no power to commit or to hear a disputed ad- 
judication, or any question of the allowance or bus- 
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penmen of an order *f discharge, 
has the power to transfer the proeee^nge nr^: mem 
district court to another, or to a couoiytcsutiigdijbg 
majority in number and value of the 
resolve that the proceedings shall be transf#t*eO<> 
the county court of any district other than the 
poli tan district ; and the court is to order the 
accordingly, As we have before to some extent treated, 
of the law of bankruptcy, and incidentally ofthe power# - 
of the court, the reader is referred to the title Bank- 
rupt. 

Court Bason is a court incident to every manor in 
the kingdom, to be holden by the steward within the . 
manor. This court baron is of two natures : the one 
a customary court, appertaining entirely to copy b alders, 
in which their estat es are transferred by surrender and 
admittance, and other matters relative to their tenure 
only ; the other is a court of common law, hut not oho 
of record, and is before the freeholders who owe suit 
and service to the manor, the steward being rather 
the registrar than the judge. It may hold pleas of 
any personal actions, of debt, trespass, on the case, or 
the like, where the debt or damages do not amount to 
forty shillings. But the proceedings may be removed 
into the superior courts, and, after judgments given*; 
a writ of false judgment lies to the courts at West- 
minster, to rehear and review the cause; which eiKSUm- 
stanees being productive of great vexation dud delay, 
this court has nosv fallen into disuse. (See COURT OF 
the Hundred, and the Btatute there quoted.) 

Court, Central Criminal. (See Central Crimi- 
nal Court.) 

Colt ut of Chivalry 1b a court military held before 
the earl-marshal. It has cognizance of contracts and 
other matters touching deeds of arms and war, as well 
out of the realm as in it; and from its sentence an 
appeal lies immediately to the queen in person. This 
court was in great reputation in the times of pore 
chivalry, and afterwards during our connection with 
the continent by the territories which our princes held 
in France, but lias long since fallen entirely out of 
use, on account of the feebleness of its jurisdiction and 
want of power to enforce its judgments, as it can 
neither fine nor imprison, not being a court of record. 

Court of the Cinque Ports.— These have an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction (before the mayor and jurats of the 
ports) , iu which exclusive jurisdiction the queen’s Ordi- 
nary writ does not run. A writ of error hes from the 
mayor and jurats of each port to the lord warden of 
the Cinque Ports in his Court of Shepway, and from 
that to the Queen’s Bench. (See Cinque Ports, and 
Courts, Suet way.) 

Court of the Clerk of the Market*— This court 
is the moat inferior court of criminal jurisprudence in 
the kingdom ; but is incident to every fairand market 
therein, to punish misdemeanours committed in such 
fair or market, as a court oipiedpoudre (which see) is 
to determine all disputes relating to private or civil 
property. The object of the jurisdiction is principally 
the cognizance of weights ard measures, to try whether 
they be of the true standard thereof or not, which 
standard was anciently committed to. the custody of 
the bishop, who appointed some clerk under him to 
inspect the abuse of them more narrowly; and heuoe, 
this officer, though in most cases a layman, is called 
the clerk of the market. 

Court of Common Pleas, or, as it is sometimes 
technically called, the Court of Common Bench, is one 
of the three superior courts of common law', and is a 
court of record, and iu that capacity takes eognixanco 
of all actions between subject and subject, without ex- 
ception, including formerly the extensive olass of real 
actions, of which it still retains the few surviving spe- 
cies. (See Action.) And over remedies of this kind 
(which formerly excelled -aU others in importance) it 
has always exercised an exclusive jurisdiction, as it aid 
also over fines and recoveries, while those modes of 
assurance existed, and still does over the forms of 
conveyance now substituted for them. For these 
reasons, and also because its authority in these matters 
was original, and not usurped (as in the case of the 
Exchequer and Queen's Bench)* it has always been > 
considered as the principal seat of the learning rela- ; 
tive to ordinary actions between man and man, ana w 
styled by Lord Cuke the loclc and key of the common 
v ■ ’ 
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!*w. It haB the exclusive jurisdiction of deciding once courts of justice aredeprived of, thdr authority 
questions of Jew relating to the rights of voters for (so necessary for the good of the kingdom) is entirely 
Members of parliament, in cases stated by revising lost among the people. (See Am-CHMaafT, Oo*iOT« 
barristers. It has ^ hb authority^ however, like the mrnt.) ' ' ; v v ■ V ; : ‘ ■ ' 

Exchequer, in matters relating to the revenue. The Court or the Coroner is a court of record, to 
judges ore at present five in number, one chief and inquire into the matters referred to under the article 
four puisne justices, and from their decision proceed- Coroner, in loco. As there stated, his principal duty 
Inga in error may be taken into the Exchequer is to inquire into the deaths of parties, and in genets! 
chamber. It is one of the three courts called the he ought to hold his cour t super visum corporis, upon 
superior court*, or the courts at Westminster, the other view of the body. 

twojbeing the courts of Queen's Bench and Exchequer. Court, County.— The County Court; as it exists at 

Court, Consistory.— Every diocesan bishop has a common law, and independently of the branch now 
court held in hie cathedral for the trial of all ecclesias- added to it by etatute, is a court incident to the juris- 
tical causes arising within his diocese, and in which diction of the sheriff. It is not a court of record! bat 
probates and administrations were granted previous to might entertain all personal actions to any amount by 
the establishment of the Court of Probate. The biahop’s virtue of a special writ, called a justifies, issued out Of 
-chancellor, or his commissary, is the judge, and from the common-law side of the court of Chanceiy. This 
bis sentence an appeal lies to the archbishop of the power was taken away on the establishment of the new 
province, county courts. The ‘freeholders of the county are the 

Court, Contempt op.— Contempts of court are real judges in this court, and the sheriff is the minis- 
eithor direct, which openly insult or resist the powers terial officer. All outlawries of absconding offenders 
of the courts or the persons of the judges who preside are there proclaimed, and all popular elections, as of 
there, or else are consequential, which (without such coroners, verderers, and knights of the shire, must be 
gross insolence or direct opposition) plainly tend to made in pleno eomitatu , or in full county court. Pro- 
create a universal disregard of their authority. All ceedings are removable from hence into the superior 
courts of record are tho queen's courts, in right of her courts by writ of pone or recordari, in the tamo man- 
crown and royal dignity ; and, therefore, every court ner as from hundred courts and courts baron ; and the 
of record has authority "to fine and imprison for con- same writ of false judgment may be had in tlie nature 
tempt of its authority. The principal instances of of a writ of error. (See reference ni Courts, Borough,) 
.either sort ore the following kinds : — 1. Those com- Court, Customary, is distinct from the Court Baron 
emitted by inferior judges and magistrates, by act ing (although usually held at the same time). The Court 
unjustly, oppressively, or irregularly, in administering Baron is that of the freeholders of a manor, whilst tho 
ihose portions of justice which are intrusted to their Customary Court is that of tho copyholders or eus- 
distribution, or by disobeying the royal w rits issued toinary tenants. It is held before tl\e lord or lady of 
out of the superior courts ; by proceeding in a cause the manor, the steward, and a jury, culled tho homage, 
after it is put a stop to, or removed by writ of pro- or homage, jury, who are tenants "of the manor. The 
bibition, certiorari, error, supersedeas,* or the like, chief business at these courts is to admit tenants to 
S. Those committed by sheriffs, bailiffs, gaolers, or their property on the death or alienation Of the pre- 
other officers of the court, by abusing the process of ceding tenant. The jury make presentments of de- 
the law, or deceiving tho parties by any act of oppres- faults and deaths of tenants, and assess flues for ad- 
man, extortion, behaviour, or culpable neg- mittanco of the tenants. 

lect of duty. 3. Those committed by attorneys and Court of Peivegatbs was formerly the great court 
solicitors. ‘(See AtTORNRY.) 4. Those committed by of appeal in nil ecclesiastical courts, but its function* 
jurymen in collateral matters relating to the discharge have been superseded by the Judicial Committee of 
of their office, such as making defaults when sum- the Privy Council. 

maned, refusing to be sworn or to give any verdict. Court of Exchequer was at first intended prinoi- 
eating or drinking without leave of the court, and pally to order the revenues of the crown, and to recover 
especially at the cost of either party, and other mis- the king’s debts ar>d duties, though it has fitnee ae- 
behaviour and irregularities of a similar kind ; but not quired, and originally by usurpation, tho additional 
in the mere exercise of their judicial capacities, as by character ofan ordinary court of i notice between subject 
giving a false or erroneous verdict. f>. Those com- and subject. It is called the Exchequer (seaemrium) 
twi tted ty witnesses, by making default when sum- from the chequered cloth, resembling a chessboard, 
moued, refusing to be sworn or examined, or pre- which covered the table there, and on which, when 
▼arieating in their evidence when sworn. 0. Those certain of the king’s accounts were made up, the sum# 
.committed by parties to any suit or proceeding before w^re marked and scored with counters. It consists of 
vtbe court by disobedience to any rule or order made in two divisions,— -the receipt of the Exchequer, and the 
-the progress of a cause, or other proceeding; ashy court or judicial part of it. It formerly had jurisdiction 
mon-payment of costs awarded by the court upon a as a court of equity; but this was transferred to the 
motion, or by non-observance of awards duly made by court of Chancery, except in matters of revenue. It 
'arbitrators or umpires after having entered into a rule is therefore now a court of revenue and a court of 
for submitting to such determination. However, the common law. In the former capacity it ascertains and 
contempt in such cases as last mentioned is, in general, enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, the 
consequential or constructive only; as it implies no proprietary rights of the crown against the subjects of 
actual disregard of authority, but may proceed from the realm ; in the latter it administers redress between 
tho poverty of the party. 7. Those committed by any eubiect and subject in all notions whatsoever, except 
persons in the way of disobedience to the queen's in the fevr species of real actions which still survive the 
writs, or other disrespect to tho court’s authority, or general demolition of that class. These are exclusively 
, writing to a judge privately on a matter before the under the jurisdiction of the court of Common Elect** 
* court. Some of these contempts may arise in the faoe It is a court of record, and its judges are five m num- 
of the court; as by rude and contumelious behaviour ; her, consisting of one chief bar an and four puisne 
by obstinacy, perverseness, or prevarication ; by breach barons , &9 in this court the judges are termed. It is 
of the peace, or any wilful disturbance whatever : others one of the three courts called the superior courts, or the 
In the absence of the party, as by disobeying or treat- cmrts at Westminster, the other two being the court of 
i»g with disrespect the sovereign** writ, or the rules or Common Pleas and the court of Queen’* Bench, 
prooem of the court, by perverting such writ or process Court op Exchequer Chamber. — This jg a court 

tp the purpose of private malice, extortion, or injustice ; of appeal to correct the errors of other jurisdictions, 
by speaking or writing contemptuously of the court or It exists— 1. as a court of mere debate, such causes 
judges anting in their judicial capacity ; by printing from the other courts being sometimes adjourned tot© 
Ms© accounts (or even true ones against the prohibi- it as the judges, upon argument, find to be of great 
tkm of tho court) of causes then depending m judg- weight and difficulty, before any judgment is given by 
merits by gross or wilful misbehaviour to an offioer of them in the court felow. It then consists or all the 
the court m the performance of his duty, or treating judges of the three superior courts of common law, 
the process of the court with actual disrespect or con- and now and then the lord chancellor also. 9, As a 
tempt; and by anything, in short, that demonstrates court of error. Jt then consists of the judges Of the 
a grogs want of that regard and respect which, when two superior courts other than that whose judgment 







Court Stool 


ie appealed against, sitting colleotively as a court of 

orroriu theExcheguar ohambarto revise such jndg- 
i8«nt- A writ of error lies from this court to the 
House of Peers. . ■ .._■ , ' 

. COUNT Foot., s jester much employed in ancient 
times, by nobles aim wealthy persona, to enliven the 
time oy jests sod witty remarks. Haring the Middle 
Ages, the court fool became an indispensable officer. 
He usually had his head shaved, and wore a fool's cap 
of gay colours, with ass's ears and a cock's comb. He 
Often had bells attached to hiB cap, and harried a 
, sceptre variously formed. The dress, however, gene* 
rally depended on the caprice of bis master. Tri boulet, 
the court fool to Francis I., king of France, obtained 
an historical reputation, as did also his successor 
Brusquet. English court jesters disappeared with the 
Stuart dynasty; one of the last examples being Arm- 
strong, who died in 1616. Afterwards half-witted per- 
sons were employed as court fools by noblemen; but 
towards the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th century the custom was entirely abolished. 

Court of Hi on Commission.— T his was a court in 
causes ecclesiastical. It was erected and united to the 
legal power by virtue of the statute 1 Eli*, c. 1, and 
was intended to vindicate the dignity of the Church by 
reforming, ordering, and correcting the ecclesiastical 
state and persons, and all manner of errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities. 
It was abolished by statute 16 CUas. I. c. 11. 

Count op m Hundred is only a larger court 
baron, being held for all the inhabitants of a particular 
hundred, instead of a manor. The free suitors arc 
here also the judges, and the steward the registrar, as 
in the case of a court baron. Causes are equally liable 
to removal bonce, and may bo reviewed, as in the 
court baron, and in practice no resort to thiskourt is 
ever made, 13y the 6 & 10 Viet. e. 95, s. 11, provision 
is made enabling the lord of any hundred, or of any 
honor, manor, or liberty, having any court in right 
thereof in which debts or demands may be recovered, 
to surrender to ber Majesty the right of holding such 
court, after which it shall lie discontinued. 

Count of Hustings. (See Counts of London.) 

Count of Inquiny. — On some occasions, the crown 
d irects a court of inquiry to be held in cases of breach 
of the Articles of War, the object of which is to ascer- 
tain the propriety of resorting to ulterior proceedings 
against the party charged. 

CouRT-I.iiET, or View of Frankpledge, is a court 
of record, and held once in the year, but not oftener, 
within a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, before 
the steward of the lcet. Its original intent was to view 
the frankpledges, that is, the freemen within the liberty. 
Besides this, the preservation of the peace and the 
uhastisoment of divers minute offences are its objects. 
The jurisdiction of the court is the same aB that of the 
Sheriff's Tourn, or ancient County Court., and extends 
from common nuisances, and other material offences 

r inst the peace and public trade, down to eaves - 
pping, waifs, and irregularities in public commons. 
The court lias grown into a state of desuetude, by 
reason of its holding its Bossion so seldom, and of the 
business, for th© moat part, having devolved upon the 
quarter sessions. 

Court, Lohdr Justices *.— 1 This is a court of appeal 
in Chancery, arid consists of the lord chancellor and 
two judges, called the Lords Justices, and possesses all 
the jurisdiction exercised by the lord chancellor him- 
self, so far as his judicial business in Chancery is con- 
cerned, without prejudice, however, to his right to sit., 
as formerly, alone. To this court (the powers of which 
may bo exercised not only by its full body but by either 
of its judges), together with the lord chancellor, or by 
both the judges apart from the lord chancellor, an 
appeal from the master of the rolls and each of the 
Tioe<chunoellors may be referred, or may be enter- 
tained by the lord chancellor alone, sitting in his pro- 
per jurisdiction; and from these appellate jurisdic- 
tions an appeal in turn lies to the House of Lords. This 
ia also the court of appeal in matters in bankruptcy. 

Count of Cigna and Terminer, and General Caol 
Helivesy. The jurisdiction of tAia court will be found 

under MawNe. 

Count or Parliament.— The high court of parha - 
mint is the supreme court of the kingdom, not only for 


: geagioa 

the making .but also for the execution 
the tmal of great and enormous offenders, Wimfher 
lords or commoners, in the method of parliamentary 
impeachment. (See Imfbacbmbwt.) The dhNrf^f^RF 
l&dy the Queen in Parliament is held during the session 
of parliament for the trial of an indicted peer. 
Lords, House of.) - • ■ 

_ Count of Peculiars is a branch annexed to the 
Court of Arohes. It has a jurisdiction over all those 
parishes dispersed through the province of Canterbury, 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary's jurisdiction, and subject to the metro- 
politan only. All ecclesiastical causes arising within 
these peculiar or exempt jurisdictions are originally 
cognizable by this court, from which an appeal lies to 
the Court of Arches. 

Court of Pied Poudrr, or Pie Powder (curia 
pedis pulverisati) , so called from the dusty feet of the 
suitors ; or, according to Lord Coke, because justice 
is there done as speedily as dust can fall from the foot. 
But the etymology given us by a learned modern writer 
(Barrington's Observations on the 8tat. 337 j is much 
more ingenious and satisfactory; it. being derived, 
according to him, from pied puldreaux (a pedlar, in Old 
French), and therefore signifying the court of such 
petty chapmen as resort to fairs or markets. It is a 
court of record incident to every fair and market, 
though fallen into disuse, and now in a manner for- 
gotten, of which the steward of him who owns or has 
the toll of the fair or market is the judge ; and its 
jurisdiction extends to administer justice for all com- 
mercial injuries done in that v.>ry fair or market, and 
not in any preceding one ; so that the injury must be 
done, complained of, heard, and determined within 
the time during which the fair or market is held. The 
court has cognizance of all matters of contract that 
can possibly arise within the precinct of that fair or 
market; and the plaintiff must make oath that the 
cause of action arose there. From this court a writ 
of error iies in' the nature of appeal to the courts at 
Westminster. The reason of its original institution, 
seems to have been to do justice expeditiously among 
the variety of persons that resort from distant places 
to a fair or market, since it is probable that no inferior 
court might be able to serve its process, or execute its 
judgments, on both, or perhaps either of the parties ; 
and therefore, unless this court had been erected, the 
complainant must necessarily have resorted, even in 
the first instance;, to some superior judicature. Courts 
similar to the pic-powder courts were usual both with 
Greeks and Romans, who introduced fairs into Ger- 
many and the North. — Ref. Fosbroke’s Dictionary qf 
Antiquities. 

Count, Presentation at. (jS'cc Presentation at 
Court.) 

Count of the Feivt Council is the great court of 

meal in all ecclesiastical causes, and those from the 
colonies, and was substituted for the former appeal 
court, viz. l hc Court of Delegates, which was composed 
of commissioners appointed under the groat seal; Prac- 
tically, all the judicial authority of the privy council i» 
now exercised by a committee of privy councillors, called 
the Judicial Commit tee of the Pricy Council » who hear 
the allegations and proofs and make their report to 
her Majesty iu council, by whom the judgment is finally 
given. 

Count of Quarter Session, or General Quarter 
Sessions of the peace, is a court that must be held in 
every county once in every quarter of a year, iu the 
first week after each of the following days,— the 11th. 
October, the 28th December, the 31st March, and the 
24th June, before two or more justices of the peace, 
one of whom must be of the quorum. The jurisdiction 
of the court extends to the try ing and determining of 
all felonies, misdemeanours, ana trespasses, except 
treason, murder, or capital felony, which, when com- 
mitted by a person not previously convicted «*f felony, 
is punishable with transportation for life, and except 
certain other offences enumerated in the acts of 4 & 6 
Viet. o. 66, of 6 & 6 Viet. c. 38, and 9 & 10 Viet. c. 25. 
Its jurisdiction comprises offences relating to the gmuo 
laws, highways, alehouses, bastard children, the settlor 
meut and provision for the poor, servants’ wages, and 
apprentices. Some of these are proceeded npoii by M»* 
dictment, and others in a jmmmary way, bymotioft, ana 
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order thereupon, which proceedings may for tbe most Coca* of Sxwxrs ,lii 

part (unless guarded against by partkmlar statutes) be by virtue of a commission under tbe -great jeal* winch 
removed into the court of Queen's Bench by writ of formerly used to be gran ted pro rc noth atthe pleasure 
certiorari facias .{w.OnwoiAHj, and be there either of the crown* but now at the discretion andnoromatum 
quashed or confirmed. The court also manages the of the lord chano ell or, lord treasurer, and chief j estlces, , 
financial afiaira of the eounty/and makes county-rates* pursuant to the Statute of Sewers, 28 Hen. YHI.o. 5, 
and superintend a the prisons and pauper lunatic asy* Their jurisdiction is tt> overlook the repairs of the luwks 
luma in the county. Ab regards the county of Middle- and walls of the sea-ooast and navigable rivers, nr*. with 
sex, two sessions* or adjourned sessions of the peace* the consent of a certain proportion of the owners and 
•re, by 7 & fi Viet. c. 71 , to be held in every calendar oocupiers, to make new ones, sad to cleanse such rivers 
month* and the first sessions in January, April, July, and the Streams connected therewith* and is confined 
and October respectively, are to be the general quarter to euch county or particular district as the commission 
sessions of the county ; and the second sessions in shall expressly name. The commissioners are a court 
those months are adjournments of the general quarter of record* and may fine and imprison tor contempt* 
sessions ; and a serjeant or barrister-at-law, of not less and, in the execution of their duty, may proceed by 
than ten years' standing, and in the commission of the jury, or upon their own view* and may take order for 
peace for the county* and qualified by law to act as the removal of any annoyance, or the safeguard and 
Such justice of the peace, is appointed 'by her Majesty conservation of the Bewers within their commission* 
to be the assistant-judge of the court. In many mu- either according to the laws and customs of Hornsey 
picipal corporations or boroughs, there is also a court Marsh, or otherwise, at their own discretion. They 
the peace, having, in general, the may also assess such rates or scots upon the owners 
same authority in cases arising within the limits of the of lands within their district as they shall judge ueees- 
borough as the county quarter sessions within the sary; and if any person refuses to pay them, the 
county. But of such court the recorder of the commissioners may levy the same by sale of his goods 
borough is the sole judge, and he is to hold the court and chattels, or sell his freehold or copyhold lands* in 
once in every quarter of a year, or at such other and order to pay such Rcots or assessments. 'By 4 &5 Viet, 
more frequent times as, in his discretion, he may think c. 415, they are also empowered, for the purpose of 
fit* or her Majesty may direct. ( See Gustos Eotu- defraying such expenses incident; to the commission os 
lor cm.) ■ in the jact particularized, to tax in the gross in each 

COURT of Queen’s (or King’s) Bench, so called parish such lands as are within the jurisdiction, but so 
because the sovereign used formerly to sit there in that such lands shall contribute thereto in proportion 
person, the style of this court being coram ipso reqe or to the benefit received as compared with the lands of 
regind, In the reign of a king it is called the King’s the other parishes, which tax shall be denominated the 
Bench, and during the protectorate of Cromwell was general sewers tax, and be recoverable by distress and 
styled the Upper Bench. It is a court of record and sale. Their conduct is under the control of the court 
the supreme court of common law in tho kingdom, of Queen’s Bench, which will prevent or punish any 
consisting of a chief justice and four puisne justices, illegal or tyrannical proceedings. Before dismissing 
Who are, by their office, the sovereign conservators of the euhject, it may' be noted that Romney Marsh, above 
the peace and supreme coroners of the land. Yet mentioned, is in the county of Kent, forming a tract 
though the sovereign himself used to sit in this court, containing 24,000 acres, and is governed by certain 
and Still is supposed so to do, he did not, neither by ancient and equitable laws of sewers composed by 
law is he empowered to, determine any cause or motion Henry de Bathe, a venerable judge in the reign of 
but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he hath com- King Henry III., from which laws all commissi oners of 
mittea his whole judicial authority. The jurisdiction sewers in England may receive light and direction, 
of this court is very high and transcendent. It keeps Court op ShkfwaY is a court held before the- lord- - 
all inferior jurisdictions within the bounds of t heir warden of the Cinque Ports. A writ of error lies from 
authority, and mny either remove their proceedings, the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord-warden 
to bo determined here, or prohibit their progress in his court if Shepwng, and from thence to the 
below. It superintends all civil corporations in the Queen’s Bench. 

kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do Court, Sheriffs’, or Sheriffs’ Tourn, or rota- 
what their duty requires in every case where there is tion, is a court of record held twice in every year, 
no other specific remedy. It protects the liberty of within a month after Easter or Michaelmas, before the 
the subject by speedy and summary interposition. It sheriff, in different parts of tho county ; being, indeed* 
takes cognizance both of criminal und civil causes, the only the turn of the sheriff to keep a court leet in each 
former on what is called the crown side, or in the respective hundred: this, therefore, is the great court 
crown office, the latter on the pica side of the court, leet of the countv, as the County CmiTt is the court 
On the crown Bide, or in tho crown office, it takes baron; Or out of this, for the ease of the sheriff, wau 
cognizance of all criminal cases, from treason down to taken the court leet, or vietc of frankpledge, which see. 
the most trivial misdemeanour or breach of the peace. Courts, Borough, were originally founded from the 
Into this court, indictments from all inferior courts favour of the -crown to particular districts, for the ©on- 
may be removed by writ of certiorari, and the manucr venience of the inhabitants, that they might prosecute 
of trial in this court is either at bar (which rarely their suits, and receive justice at home. The courts 
happens) or at nisi print . On the plea side, or civil at Westminster have, for the most part, a concurrent 
branch, it enjoys a general jurisdiction and cognizance jurisdiction with them, or else a superintendent^ over 
oyer all actions be tween subject and subject, c hose of them. Their proceedings ought to o© according to the 
the real class only excepted, which are entertained by course of the common law, unless otherwise ordered 
the court of Common PI can. It does not meddle, by parliament. By the Municipal Act, 5 A 6 Will. IT. 
however, with matters of revenue, which belong to the c. 76, the recorder is to be the judge in any court of 
court of Exchequer. It is one of the three courts record for civil actions in the boroughs to which the 
Called the superior courts, or courts at Westminster, act extends, if 'such court bo not regulated Ivy the pro- 
the other two being tho courts of Common Pleas and visions of any local act ; but he may appoint a deputy. 
Exchequer. A writ of error lies from this court to the From these courts, where they are courts of record,” a 
Exchequer Chamber. (See Certiorari.) writ of error lies in general to the court of Queen’s 

COURT* Bolls, is one of the branches of the court Bench. A detailed statement as to all the borough 
©f .Chwtt&ry, presided over by a judge who is called courts, countv courts, courts of requests* and other 
the Master qf the Rolls, and who was originally ap* local courts throughout the kingdom (as they existed 
pointed only/or the superintendence of tho writs and previously to the 0 & 10 Viet, .©, 95) , showing the 
records afcwettaiaing to its ootnmon-law department, extent of their jurisdiction, the authority under which 
but accustomed also to sit on the equity side as a sepa- they were heldj and their form -of process, &c n will be 
**ate though subordinate judge. He has jurisdiction found in tho fourth lieport of the Common Law Com* 
m *11 proceedings in equity, except such as, by (he missioners. Appendix, Part II. No. 5. 
course of the court, are appropriated to the great Courts of Chan colors of this Universities. 
«e&l done; The act of 1 & 2 viet. ©. i>4, vested in him (See UNiVFRsmKS.) 

custody Of the public records . Courts, County.— T he necessity being felt of eatab- 

Court of Session. {See Session, Court of.) lishing throughout the whole kingdom some satisfactory 
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•ud unfform piliin of proceeding fot recovery of all debts where the personal estal* is under the rvliili '^^20^- ■ ' v" 
And demands bole* a certain mount, it was conceived and the real estate is under the taiae 
that new inferior courts, with improved machinery and the Copyright qf Petty m dot, 1652, the praa^ei^mty 
an ample jurisdiction, might advantageously be oreated take proceedings in the court -of the - .'• '• 
under the name of County Courts whkdf should form, winch any piracy baa been committed, for y 


under the name of County Courts , whkrh’ehould form, winch any piracy baa been committed, for t be reco 
na.it were, a branch of that ancient and well-known of damages sustained by Teaaon of the Uiraeyi ■':•?■ 
institution. This design was carried oat by the statute judge of a county court may issue his warrant for the • .%' 
fi & 10 Viet. o. 05. By the effect of this act, and of apprehension of absconding debtors, sworn td ' l b a : #S \ 
Orders of council subsequently made therein, pursuant dented £20 or upwards (see Arrest) ; and maf'p«K^'^ : - v -': 
to its provisions, the courts of request, which this court form all snob duties relating to causes or '•••■• • 

Was intended to supersede, have iu general been abo- depending in chancery, or any judge thereof, or before 
liehed. The act provides, that for all purposes, except the chancellor in the exercise of any authority belong* 
those within the jurisdiction of the new courts to be ing to him necessary or proper to be done in his district, ^ : 
balden thereunder, the county courts shall be holden as the chancellor from time to time by a general order 
SMI before. By the act referred to and subsequent may direct. It will be thus seen that the constitution 
statutes, the jurisdiction of the county courts extends of these courts has been a great boon to the country, 
over England, except the city of London, and has been by enabling suitors at a comparatively small expense to 
from time to time materially enlarged. It includes all obtain justice, in a great number of instances, without 
pleas of personal actions where the debt or damage running the risk of incurring the loss, delay, and yexa* 
claimed is not more than £50, whether on balance of tion of having to resort to the superior courts, which 
account or otherwise, or when reduced by set-off under frequently operated as a denial of justice altogether ; 
that sum, with the exception, however, of actions of and there is little doubt but that in process of time* by 
ejectment, or in which the title to any incorporeal the gradual enlargement of their jurisdiction, these 
hereditament, or to auy toll, fair, market, or franchise, tribunals will become local jnstice-soats for the trans- 
shall be in question, or in which the validity of any action of all legal business, except that of the superior 
devise, bequest, or limitation under will or settlement class, for the determination of which the highest legal 
may be disputed, except as hereinafter mentioned ; or acumen muy be required. 

for any malicious prosecution) libel, slander, seduc- Courts of the Duchy of Lancaster. (See Pala* 
lion, or breach of promise of marriage. It also ex- tine Courts. ) 

tends to the recovery of any demand not exceeding Coukts of Durham:. (See Palatine Courts.) 

£50, which is the whole or part of the unliquidated Courts, Forest. — These have fallen into absolute 
balance of a partnership account, or claimed by way desuetude, although certain branches aro courts of 
of distributive share uuder an intestacy, or as legacy record. They consist of the courts of attachment, of 
under a will. It has concurrent power with the supe- regard, of t meinmote, and of justice -seat. As the cou- 
rier courts to give summary judgment in actions upon stitutiou of these courts is a subject more lor the 
bills of exchange where the claim does not* exceed antiquary than the general reader, we consider it 
£50. It has power to proceed iu' cases of replevin ; unnecessary here to enter upon It. 
and the proviso which deprived it of entertaining cases Courts of London -—There are several courts having 
of ejectment was modified in certain cases ; but now, jurisdiction within the city ; but most of them enter- 
by 19 & 20 Viet. e. 108, sec. 50, landlords are enabled, lain matters peculiar to the government and consti- 
a{ tor the expiration of the tenancy, to recover posses- tution of the city, as regulated by custom. The priu- 
cion of houses, lands, or other corporeal hereditaments, cipal are the — hostings, which is the ancient county ' 
where neither the rent nor the vulue of the premises court of London, and held before the lord-mayor, 
ahall have exceeded £50 a year, and no line or pre- recorder, aud sheriffs, and is the principal court or the 
mium shall have been paid ; and by sec. 51 a claim for city; but no actions can be brought in it that are 
rent or mesne profits, or both, may be added; und by merely personal. To this court a writ of error lies 
see. 52 & similar jurisdiction is given in cases where from the sheriff’s court, and from thence to justices 
half a year's rent ia in urrear, and no sufficient distress appointed by a commission from the crown (who used 
can be had. The crown may buo in the court for cm- to sit iu the church of Rfc.Martin’s-ie-Graud), and from 
tome duties or penalties not exceeding £100; and an them to the House of Lords. — Lord Mayor's is » oourt 
action may be brought therein against custom-house of record held before the mayor and aldermen for all 
officers for illegal seizure, where the damages claimed actions arising within the liberties of London, iu which 
do not exceed £50. Parties may, by consent, confer a the recorder is judge, but the mayor and aldermen 
jurisdiction on the court in any action and for any may join w ith him when they please. So in this court, 
amount, except in cases of criminal conversation ; the all matters of equity within London may be determined 
right of action for which has, however, in all eases been upon bill and answer, upon which the recorder is also 
abolished. It may in certain cases detain foreign ships judge. It takes cognizance of appeals from the inferior 
for damage done in any part of the world to any pro- courts of the city and foreign attachments ; as to which, 
party of her Majesty or any of her subjects, until etc Attachment. Since writing that article, the court 
satisfaction is. made, or security is given to abide the of Queen's Bench has decided that the court has too 
event of a legal proceeding in respect of it. In the jurisdiction unless the garnishee .has a residence or 
court may be recovered the costs of proceeding under carries on business in the city, — Orphans. The mayor 
the Nuisances' Removal Act, 1855. It 1ms an appellat e aud aldermen, in their Court, of Orphans, are entitled, 
jurisdiction in cases of awards of surveyors in the according to the custom of London, to the custody of 
metropolitan district, under the Metropolitan Build- the person, lands, and chattels of every infant whoso 
itog Act, 1856, where the matter does not involve the parent is free of and dies within the city, which custom 
payment of more than £50. It may give relief and lasts, in the case of males, till twenty-one; of females, 
make orders iu relation to charitable trusts, where the till eighteen or marriage. It is said, however, to bo 
income of a charity does not exceed £30; and entertain fallen into disuse. — Sheriffs'. This is held before their 
(under certain conditions) an appeal against, the com- steward or judge, and has cognizance of all pleas of 
xtoiasionors in assessing the succession duties, if the sum personal actions to any amount, and in which, where 
in dispute does not exceed £50, or the appellant eon- the debt or damages claimed shall not exceed £50, » 
tends that it Bhonld be reduced by a sum wot exceeding summary mode of proceeding bas been recently estab- 
£50. The judges sitting at places more than twenty lished, similar in general to that provided for the new 
miles from the General Post-olfice are appointed com- county courts.— See The London (City) Small Debt 
imssioneys to act under the powers of the Joint-Stock Extension Act, ,1852. 

Companies Winding-up Amendment Act, 1849, which Courts of Lord High Steward. (See Steward) 
is, however, except as to oases of banking and insur- Courts-Martial. — These courts are established by . 
ance companies, repealed; aud to take evidence in virtue of an annual act of parliament called the Mutitoy 

winding-up cases, under the JoiutrStock Companies Act. (<$«« Articles of War; Inquire, Court q»v) 

Act, 185d. The court has a jurisdiction in certain Courts, Nisi Peius.— These are composed of two.O* 
case* in bankruptcy (see Bankrupt) ; and tne couten- more commissioners, called judges of assize atod iwii 
tious jurisdiction of the Court of Probate (subject to prim, empowered to try all questions of fact 
certain conditions) is extended to it, with power to out of the courts at Westminster that are then ripe, jbr 
revoke a probata or grant of administration in cases trial by jury; the original of whidh name is this ; gU ^ 







causes commenced hatha eourtsof Westminster MaU 
are, by the ooursa of the courts, appointed to be tried 
oil a day fixed in tome -fiW«r or Michaelmas term, by a 
jarrreturned from th« county wherein the cause of 
action anew, or in which the venue ie laid ; but with 
this proviso, u nisi mine ” jusHciarii ad assisas capu 
endae ven&rint; that us, unless, before the day prefixed, 

. the Judges of assize come into the county in question 
{wbioh they always do in the vacation preceding each 
:■ Matter and Michaelmas term) , and there try the cause ; 
ana then, upon return of the verdict given by the jury 
to the court above, the judges there give judgment for 
tiie party for whom the verdict is found ; there being, 

■ : ' however , as to London and Middlesex, this exception,— 
that instead of their being comprised within any cir- 
> . courts of Fisi Prim are held there for the same 

purpose in and after every term before the chief or 
hither judge of the superior courts at what are called 
the London and Westminster sittings. 

OoTTBTS, Palatine. — T hese are of a limited local 
jurisdiction, and have at the same time an exclusive 
cognisance of pleas in matters both of law and equity, 
and appertain to the counties palatiue of Lancaster 
and Durham, and are the palatine courts of Common 
Pleas and of Chancery, and they are courts of record. 

Courts oir Bequest on Conscience were esta- 
blished in various parts of the kingdom for the re- 
covery of small debts and demands; but they were 
superseded by the establishment of the new county 
courts. 

Courts, Stannary, in Devonshire and Cornwall, are 
tor administration of justice among the tinners therein. 
They are courts of record, and. held before the lord- 
warden and his substitutes. All tinners ami labourers 
ht and about the stannaries, during the time of their 
working therein hand fide, are privileged from suits of 
other courts, and to be only impleaded in the Stannary 
courts in aU matters arising within the stannaries, 
excepting pleas of land, life, and member. But if a 
cause of action between tinner and tinner arise out of 
the stannaries, it may be brought elsewhere, if the 
plaintiff will (2 Inst. 231, Com, Dig. Courts, 1.1); and 
even if it arise within the stannaries, the plaintiff has 
the option of bringing it either in the Stannary Court 
or in the County Court.— (See Newton v. Nancarrow, 
15 Q.B. 144.) Ho writ of error lies from hence to any 
court in Westminster Hall, but an appeal lieB from the 
vice-warden to the lord-warden, and thence to the 
privy council of the prince of Wales as duke of Corn- 
wall, when he has had livery of investiture of the same ; 
and from tbenoe the appeal lies to the king or queen 
;.;in the last resort. — (See 0 & 7 Will. IV. c. 106, as to 
workers in lead, copper , &e.) 

Courts, University (the Chancellor's Conrts) .—The 
two universities of England (Oxford and Cambridge) 
«®goy the sole jurisdiction, in exclusion of the queen’s 
courts, over all civil actions and suits whatsoever, 
when a scholar or privileged person is one of the par- 
ties, except in such cases where the right of freehold 
v is concerned, provided the defendant is resident there, 

; and provided, in the case of Cambridge, the cause of 
Wctaon arose within the town of Cambridge or its 
suburbs. And these, by the university charter, they 
Wire’kt liberty to try and determine either according to 
the common law of the land, or according to their own 
loo*! customs, at their discretion ; which nas generally 
led them to carry on their process in a course much 
conformed to the civil law. This privilege, so far as \t 
relates to civil causes, is exercised in the Chancel- 
Court, the judge of which is the vice-chancellor, 
his deputy or assessor. Prom his sentence an appeal 
‘ ’fiestsb delegates appointed by the congregation ; from 
t^eha^ to other delegates of the House of Convocation; 
WUd if they all three concur in the same sentence, it is 
final, atleast by the statutes of the university, according 
to the rule of the civil law. But if there be any discard* 
or. variation in any of the throe sentences, an 
appeal lies in the last resort to judges* delegates, ap- 
pointod bjthe crown under the great seal in chancery. 
Jua criminal offences, the lord high steward has cogni- 
sance of all indictments of treasons, insurrections, 
felonies, and mayhem, which shall be found against a 
toholiu* or privileged person. He is nominated by the 
chancellor of the university for the time being; but, 
Whgn his office is called forth into aotion, he must be 
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approved by the lord high chancellor of Engbmd,and 
a special commission is given to him and others to try 
the indictment then depending, according to the law 
of the land and the privileges of the university. Tho 
party charged has no right to kavethe indictment ra- 
moved, and tho vice-chancellor only can claim cogni- 
zance of it, and, when allowed by the judges of 
assise, it comes to be tried in the High Steward** 
court. The indictment must first be found by a grand 
jury, and then the cognizance claimed. When the 
cognizance is so allowed, if the offence be a misde- 
meanour only, it is tried in the Chancellor's Court by 
the ordinary judge. 

Counts, Vic a -Chancellors’. — These are branches 
of tho court of Chancery, and the judges sit (like 
the mastor of tho rolls) separately from , the lord 
chancellor, and ore virtually his assistants. Except 
in a very few instances, but without an appellate 
jurisdiction, they possess and exercise the same judi- 
cial powers as the lord chancellor. An appeal Ji*» 
from the decisiou of the judge to the lord chancellor 
or to the lords justices, and from them to the House 
of Lords. 

Courtesy Titles. (See Titles.) 

Covenant, kuv'-e-nunt, iu Theol., is used in a double 
signification, the one of which is commonly called the 
Scriptural, the other the systematic or popular use of 
tho term. In the former sense we find the word re- 
peatedly used in Scripture to denote an arrangement, 
disposition, or institution, according to which the 
divine favour is dispensed to those with whom it is 
made. It is not properly a contract or bargain, which 
requires that contracting parties bo on an equal foot- 
ing, and that, each has tho power of accepting or 
rejecting the proposals of the other; but it is an 
appointment or institution by a party infinitely exalted 
above the other, promising to confer or grant certain 
blessings in a particular way. God’s covenant with 
man signifies his solemn promise or engagement to do 
or not to do a certain thing. Thus, in his covenant, 
with Noah, he engaged that the waters of the deluge 
should not again cover the earth. Tho two great 
covenants mentioned in Scripture are what arc called 
the Old and New, or the* first and the second ; the 
former of which was that made by God with the 
children of Israel, when ho took them to be a peculiar 
people unto himself, and is also called the Mosaic or 
Sinui covenant, because it was given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The second, oi* New Covenant, is that 
which whs instituted by Jesus Christ, and ratified by 
the shedding of his blood, being the gracious charter 
or instrument by which God has revealed it to he his 
pleasure to dispense the sovereign blessings of hia 
mercy to ail w ho will accept of them. As used in a 
systematic sense, divines speak of two covenants,— that 
of works and tLat of grace. The former is that which 
was made with Adam on his creation, in virtue of which 
be was constituted the federal head oft he human face, 
and his acts became binding on his posterity. The 
covenant of grace is a compact or agreement between 
God and believers, in which. God promises to give them 
all the blessings of salvation through and for the sake* 
of Jesus Christ; and they on their part voluntarily 
engage to give themselves to God with a sincere faith. 
Some divines speak of a third covenant, which they 
call the covenant of redemption, or the engagement 
entered into between the Bather and the Son, ** 
which the I« ather constituted tbe Son the representa- 
tive and Redeemer of the human race, and the Son 
undertook their redemption. 

Covenant, in the Eool, Hist, of Scotland, is applied 
to certain contracts or conventions entered into by 
the leading Protestants of that country, binding them- 
selves to maintain tboir religious principles against 
innovation and opposition. The Pirst Covenant was 
signed at Edinburgh on the 3rd of December, 1557, 
by the earls of Argvle, Gleneaira, and Morton, tins 
lord of Lorn, John Ersfcine of Dun, and a great num- 
ber of other distinguished persons. They engaged, 
with God’s grace, to apply their whole power. Rub- 
stance, and very lives, to maintain, set forward, «ud 
establish the most blessed word of God and hie con- 
gregation. On the 31 at of May, 1559, another covenant 
was signed bv them at Perth, in which they bound 
themselves still mom distinctly to mutually support 
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JWid defend each other against all attacks croon them 
for the sake of religion. This is known a* the Second 
■ Covenant. The Jftmt National Covenant qf Scotland 
Was occasioned by a fear that the young king was too 
much under the Influence of Catholic advisers, and was 
aigaed by James 71., on January 28, 1581, and in it 
lie solemnly abjured the errors of popery. It was 
afterwards subscribed by the greater part of the no- 
bility and gentry throughout the kingdom. Attempts 
on the part of Lennox, Arran, and others of the no- 
bility, to ro-estahlish bishops roused the country to a 
renewal of the covenant in 1690; and as the king con- 
tinued to give indications of a leaning towards prelacy, 
it was again renewed in 1596. The attempts made by 
James, after his accession to the English throne, to 
introduce the episcopal service and forms of worship 
roused the indignation of the people of Scotland, ana 
the National Covenant was again renewed in 1638. The 
covenant, as then drawn up, consisted of three parts : — 
1. The old covenant of 1581, exactly as at first pre- 
pared; 2. the acts of parliament condemning popery 
and confirming and ratifying the acts of the General 
Assembly ; and, 3. the special application of the whole 
to present circumstances. The subscribers engaged 
by oath to maintain religion in the same state in which 
it existed in 1580, and to reject all innovations intro- 
duced since that time. The subscribing began in the 
Greyfriars church and churchyard, iu Edinburgh, on 
the 28th of February, an*d afterwards copies of it were 
circulated throughout the kingdom, and signed by 
nearly all of competent age and character. It ia worthy 
pf remark that the signing was everywhere regarded 
ns a most sacred act, and some persons of note who 
offered their subscriptions were refused, because it 
was supposed tlmt they were influenced lubrt by the 
fear of men than love to the cause. Those who sub- 
scribed were known by the name o ^Covenanters. Soon 
after this time Charles 1. came to a rupture with the 
English parliament., and the latter, in order to obtain 
the assistance of the Scotch, made overtures for a 
union, which led to the Solemn League and Covenant, 
This document was drawn up and ratified by the Con- 
vention of Estates in Scot hind in 1643, and afterwards 
accepted and subscribed by the English parliament 
and Westminster assembly of divines. It. bound the 
united kingdoms to endeavour the preservation of the 
informed religion in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government, and the extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy and the reformation of 
religion in the three kingdoms. When Charles II. 
oauin over to Scotland, in 1650, lie signed both this 
»iid the National Covenant before landing, and again 
on his coronation at Scone, in 1651 . On his restoration 
to the English throne, however, he soon manifested 
liis repugnance to these documents, and they were 
rescinded by act of’ parliament in 1661, and burned by 
the common hangman. After t his t ime, the Covenanters, 
or those who maintained their adherence to the priii- 
vdples of the National Covenant., in Scotland, were 
subjected to great persecutions, which served only to 
’Confirm them in their principles. Those who refused 
tp abjure the Covenant were regarded ae rebels, and 
were obliged to betake themselves to the desert moors 
And mountains of t.lieir native country, where thev 
were hunted like wild beasts till the establishment of 
freedom of conscience by the revolution of 10S8. The 
sufferings, the courage, and the piety of the Cove- 
nanter* have to this time endeared them to the Scottish 
mind. Long after the return of more peaceful times, 
their memory was cherished by the religions with the 
deepest reverence. The sect of the Cameromana still 
regard themselves. as representatives of the old Cove- 
neuters. (See Camicbonianb.) 

Covbwajtt, iu Law, is a promise made by deed, 
«ed u in effect a contract entered into by the covo- 
nantor with the covenantee. The subject of contracts 
ih general will be 'found in its proper place, aud under 
' v '. -the word Dbed will be treated the nature and re- 
quisites of the instrument by which the covenant ia 
. - created. 

CoyeBSE® Way, kuv'-erd, a passage round any forti- 
flcation constructed on th* outer edge of the ditch 
opposite the rampart, and protected from the enemy's 
fire by the glacis. (See Glacis.) The broad open 
•spaces opposite thfe angles formed by the flanks aud 
583 :;^V 




times of the bastion and Its. salient 
the re-entering and esdient places 
vered way is an important part of the wtm of 
fortress that are constructed beyond the mainditoh ; 
an attack on it is attended with difficulty audio**, as 
the attacking party are easily shot down by- the me* 
stationed therein as they ascend the glacis; aud it 
affords the besieged the means of forming without 
exposure to the Are of the enemy, and deploying ftem 
thence in line when making a sortie cm the besiegers 
from the fortress. 

Cow, koto, the female of the bovine specie*. 

Cow Bunting ( Molathrut peeorie ), a passerine 
bird of North America. Its most remark&ble trait 
is that, like the cuckoo, it deposits its eggs in strange 
npBt9. It is about the size of the thrush, and is chiefly 
black, with a violet tinge. The tail is slightly forked; 
legs and claws glossy black, and very muscular. 

Cowl, or Coul, hotel (Lat. cucidlm), ia a sort of 
hood worn by the Bernardinos and Benedictines. They 
arc of two kinds, — the one white and very large, worn 
on ceremonial occasions and when assisting ait the 
office; the other black, and worn on ordinary occa- 
sions, in the streets, &c. 

Cow-rox. (See Vaccination.) 

Cowbies, kovo'-rees, a gen. of univalve shells, re- 
markable for the brilliancy of their colours, and the 
high polish of which they are susceptible. They abound 
both in the old and new world, but their greatest de- 
velopment, both in point of Bize and number of species, 
takes place in warm climates. In the East Indies and 
many parts of Africa, cowries are used as current coin 
by the natives. 

Corru, koi'-pu ( Myopotarinm Copyus), a rodent 
animal, smaller than the beaver, but of many similar 
characteristics. Its habits are aquatic; it burrows 
near the margin of rivers, and swims with the greatest 
ease. Its bind feet are webbed; its head large and 
depressed ; ears small and rounded ; muzzle long and 
pointed, and ornamented with bristle-like whiskers, 
its taii is round, instead of being flattened like the 
beaver’s. It is peculiar to South America, and its skin 
forms the staple of ft considerable trade. 

Ckah, krdb (Sax. crubba ). — This name ia popularly 
applied to the whole of the crustaceans blung- 
ing to the ord. Decopota . This order is divided 
into three sub-orders, — the Macrura, or long-tailed 
crtmtacea , to whic:h the lobster and crayfish belong; 
the Anomura , which appears to hold an tutennedi&te 
position between the former and the third sub-order,— 
the liraehyura. To the latter the common orab belongs. 
This animal in thus characterized -.—The abdomen is 
always converted into a short jointed tail, quite desti- 
tute ’of terminal appendages, and bent round so ! as to 
fold closely under the breast. The cephalo-thorsx I* 
usually of a more or less rounded form, generally 
broader than Jong, and 
often produced iu front 
into a point. The upper 
surface is ontirelv covered 
by a single plate (the cara- 
pace, or back). The eyes 
and the inner antennae, the 
latter of which are very 
short, can be entirely con- 
cealed within small cavities 
of the forehead. The outer 
antennas are never of any C®AW, 

great length, and the anterior feet are always converted 
into nippers. The four other pairs of legs are generally 
terminated only by single claws. The feet of the crab, 
although sometimes flattened; which assists the animal 


greatly iu making progress through the water, are, as 
a rule, essentially made for pedestriamsm. IU walk 
or run is of a very curious nature ; and its gait, when 
alarmed, more nearly approaches that of atapeyper- 
son than anything else ; for, instead of making its way 
forward, it shuffles along sideways, but nevertheless 
with great rapidity. In some species of the Brachywm 
the young crabs undergo several inetamorphoeesbe- 
fore arriving at maturity; but in ma«y others . 
diately they are hatched they resemble their parents 
in all but rise. The common crab «?o»**r Paries} 
inhabits deep water, and is caught cither on ' ; $aOr . 
rocks at low tides, ^»r by means of • trap-** tArijNft- • 






^ into which thewefobt i B fafoed to the ranked • 
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m<iea t4Mtt6^ : af tfte former. A very curious species is Euron« TtmAA«nFAii 


' - * oft *"o«id “ eaci aod hmd part of the neck white* <^ ^ 0 «bto*r 
t^. g „ J?ii fl< i?^ predumoua firtJi, if part of the neck there is a bare ash-coloured apace of 
To prevent this, the hermit-crab about two inches, and above this the akin is na ke d ami 
gjtf feW»~gWfr tytawrt.whydnfotuiyfl,, M, with a few coloured hairs. flJSrfJSJSKSS 
. '3lJ! * ynda. The htttatation usaally chosen is the «''ngwfornishcdwith»iiele B imttuftofcorieafeii«>erfc 
*v >3n ® tmi valve moUuak, Into this spiral Iho bill is long, straight, and compressed, obtuse to- 
fttpiethe^herrait-CTab is coiled, add retains himself in wards the end, and with the lateral ham* dLwilJcfc™ 
by means of a sucker at the extremity of J ana mth th& lateral base deeply cliaa- 


imm 


■/ lit two or three rudimentary feet, 

Wkiw&re developed upon the abdominal sac ; and so 
. ^lbe» be adhere to his castle, that ho will allow 
' vJlSKtaia^l^ ' be torn to pieces rather than let go his hold. 

4 - By, protruding his body with its three pairs of legs 
. jnftu. the orifice of the shell, the little hermit is 
•ttibled to walk with ease upon the sandy beach in 
tearcb of bis prey ; but the moment danger threatens 
fcito* he disappears again into his cell, the orifice of 
^nlch is then occupied by one of hie claws, which is > 
always larger than the other. As the crab dops not 
possess the same power of adding to the Bize of the 
domicile that was enjoyed by the original tenant, ho is 
compelled from time to time to change his residence « 
for one a little larger, and often appears almost as \ 
difficult -to please ns a human householder in the same \\ 
predicament. Often they may be seen crawling about v \? 
tfmongst the empiy shells just thrown upon the beach, y\« 
trying one after another, until they meet with one \]i 
uniting all the conditions requisite for crustacean com- \yJ 
fort ; but, until this great object of their search is v\\j 
obtained, always returning to their old house after \ 

ouch unsuccessful trial.” Dallas, from whom the above vf 

happy description is quoted, says, moreover, that 
“when two of them happen AimuU»neoiisly to cast a rw 
longing eye upou some particular suitable residence, % 

they often engage in a tierce battle for the possession ft 

of the coveted object, w hich iho victor always carries \ 
«ff in triumph,’' ' r 

|V Chambk, krttmb (Gr.), in * 

fcflSfe'fifc ** gen. of plants be* 

longing to the nat. ord. Cm- 
■ Tm m^ ySM ^ eifertn, The species C. mari- 

£* fima » or »eu-kalc, grows wild on n oil ed. 
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tima, or eeu-kulc, grows wild on nellod. Its nest is usually constructed in some swampy 
the smnly sea -shores of Bn- tract or insulated ruin. It lays two eggs, of a mflo 
tain. About the middle of the dull -greenish colour, blotched with brown Its food a 
lt i WaS ,rs S ,nlro ’ fr0RS > 8na,ls > 6*wu, vegetables, &e. When a flock con. 
duccd into gardens, and grown g regated on <% marsh compose themselves for slumber 
hke asparagus, under a cover- some lew arsmvariably wide awake, and stand Dwelled 
ing winch shielded it from the on one leg, looting out for danger. Koiben.^vitU an 
action of light. In the wld audacity that should direct particular scrutiny to auv- 

stote rho plant w very acrid; thing else he may aver, says that these sentinel crania 
but when munched ' by the art held in the tucked-away foot a large stmie slthat! 
ot the gardener, the stem and should it fall asleep, the falling olNhe stone woi32 
leal-stalks form a delicious ve- rouse the sleepers The crane is a i«,j it- 
getable, which i, preferred by thewastes tLIX oftho^ef of^hef 
rnmiy to asparagus. are euhject to periodical overfl, Twine. wEES VS. 


edKtraotion, or by’ friction and warmth, tframp of favourite” 'VUhlmrrlti'oshorne’ who'M.°d' li *;P^” <> 
is to bo. combated by the external and steward of hi. l,ouJh.k| 0 |ii u£ 
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mwsw*. (.hw Ox* coccus.) . . . lifted up his fist, and would have struck liiih, had iwi 


■ j652Srito« (S.X. «*»), • m«.Mno mod on 12udo."Sl,o w^l ’.ffiinteftteSwd'^ toTOdi« tely*»fui^ 


of pranets but those now mq^t common c 


opnebt »irbtoi»c »lu»ft mth «u arni or jib project ine more^ TrnceftiTbu'ild and luindMmeSn™»a®’ i 
io« 4»ui»e tom™, b«viug a flWpulley peculitrilue. „e » iuft o^^ 

. «t«b«d to rt» opter eit»mity, over which a rone or backwards from behind eLh eve and*L^n n » w? *!^ 
feehaitt is-M haring m* df it. ead. .eenreil to « 

VWri «a|Wln,:l.y»«h..f which breast. It. 
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fob® gowned emu* (Amfta 
«Mte tlwin &* Jmwa 

Syth^<w*e#*ion of ado** tuftof velvety bMt feathers 
covering the forcpartofth# i**d, **«* behind l torn 
rim a remarkable crest of fine feathers twwtedauiraUy, 
and fringed einnir Us **m • «*»» <* W*> k 

panted heirs, It* cheek* end temples we entirely 
naked, end covered with a bright rosy red. 

CAUrioMwnr. Fjw*j*om>gt.) 

CmumtvM. (See pBbaiit,) ... . ... 

0»Air«, Mnh (Dot. krtnkel, a bend or torning), m 
Machin., is a shaft or axis bent like an elbow, and used 
either for converting rectilineal into circular motion, 
Or vice vend. Thus tbo rectilineal motion of the 
piston of an ordinary steam-engine by means of a 
connecting-rod gives a circular motion to the crank. 
There are two points in the motion of a crank where 
the connecting-rod has no power ; viz., when the arm ol 


[through each end of which there arc pins (**4k id 
[seine plans with the aforesaid shaft : th^pteglWB- 
‘ POH two oonoeoting-rods, /, m aha lower Sad v mf M 
connecting-rod/ being attached to the crank/'# 


w tvucivs? 4 iiuuum mww cuo wi»u u f wi: vtre prrf w- ; k; 

seaucntly, if a b* double the length of the 

link t, the point g will describe a straight line (l E),i 



if we suppose g to be attached at. Us lower end to 
1 crank-pua/, and also the rod/ to the orank-pinjP, and 
! that the axes b and h revolve in suitable bearings, h 
' will make two revolutions while l makes one revolution, 
C kakm ours, krdn-noaq»\ a term applied^ 0 the lake- 
dwellings and fortified islands of the ancient Celts in 
Ireland, Scotland, and other countries. Although 
dwellings of tins kind on Lake Praia*, in Macedonia 
were described by Herodotus (book v. chap. 3d)* Wbi 
subject did not attract much attention until vestiges of 
similar erections were found in other parts of Europe. 
In ltfdf), the first crannoge was discovered by Mat. 
\V R Wilde, one of the secretaries Of the %ya* Irish 
Academy. After draining tbe small lake of La gore, ft* 
the county of Meath, a circular mound, which had been 
an island, was discovered. It was thickly strewn with 
bones, and as these were being removed for manure, 
the island was found to be ot artificial construction. 
Its diameter was about 140 feet, and it Was formed by 
Upright oak piles seien feet long, mortised into oak 
planks laid upon the sand and marl at the bottom Of 
the water. The piles were united at the top by orpse 
beams, and the space inclosed was divided ifitO Com- 
partments filled with bones and Mack peaty earth, A 
second tier nr piles was also observed rising from the 
lower tier. The bones were found to b* those of 
horses, asses, oxen, sheep, dogs, Ac.j and amongst 
them were a large number of swords, knives, spear*, 
cooking-utensils, and ornaments. Mr, Wilde** dkh* 
covery was followed by the discovery of several other 
crannoges in Ireland, some of them perfectly artificial, 
and others partly natural and partly artificial. IS 
nearly all eases, tne piles are new '* ** 


and others partly natural and partly artificial. X*i 
nearly all eases, the piles are made of oak, mostly fine 
young trees, from four to nine inches broad. In some 
crannoges, a causeway leads from ‘"the island to the 
mainland ; but they were generally reached byoertoes* 
remnants of which have been found m nearly aH Cran- 


remuants of which have been found in nearly aH Cran- 
noges are mentioned m tbe annals of Ireland m early 
a* the 9th century, and continued to make a figure in 


the crank is parallel with the connecting-rod above or 
below the axis. In order to carry the crank over these 
the fly-wheel is used. By its impetus the cir- 
cular motiou is kept stoudy and regular. The 
machinery or apparatus termed a connecting-crank, 
for connecting two shafts so as to cause them to 
revolve at different velocities, may be illustrated 
somewhat m the following manner:— -We will sup- 
pose that the letters a 6, m the accompanying figure, 
represent the pilch-line of two wheels, the wheel 
& being twice the diameter of the wheel b; then 
for every revolution of the wheel a, the wheel b will 
make two revolutions, and if a tracing-point be 
attached at V, it will describe the straight line n a' 
upon the face of the larger wheel, ana if another 
tracing-point be attached at the opposite side of the 
Small wheel b , such points will describe str&igt tines at 
right angle* to one another during the revolution of 


arrangement of levers for connecting two Bhafts 
together, so that they may revolve at different veloci- 
ties, Fig. IS is a plan ot one of tbe shafts, which is 
provided with a crank fortmng a portion of the ap- 
paratus. In fig* 3, a is a drank, fixed upon the end 
of a Shaft (b). supported by suitable bearings ; c is tbe i 
crank-pin which supports the triangular arm d,\ 
635 l 


Zurich was unusually low, and, the um am cants Ot we 
village of Meilen endeavoured to regain a pieoeof land 
from the lake. During tbe process, the remains Of 
rows of deeply-driven piles were discovered. About 
them were found a large quantity of weapons, tool*, 
and utensils of very primitive form and make. On" 
dose examination, it was found that the piles had tup- 
ported a platform, and that the whole building re- 
sembled the crannoges of Ireland. Since that time, 
thirty to forty crannoges have be*n found to the upper 
and lower lakes of Constance, thirty in the .Lake of 
Geneva, and twenty in tbe Lake of NeufchAtel. The 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland resemble those described 
by Herodotus more closely than the Celtic crannoges. 
There is no mention of them in history, bat their re- 
mains prove that they are ancient. Since 1857, the 
traces of crannoges have been found in nearly every 

f mrt of Scotland ; and remains of lake-dwellings have 
*een discovered in Savoy, Upper Italy, Hanover, 
Prussia, and Denmark, Traces ol a not very certain 
kind of crannoge were observed iu draining a mere 
at Wretham Hall, near Thetford, in Norfolk. _ A 
learned writer m tbe Gentleman'* Afacccw, availing 


accomplished Swiss archaeologist. Dr. Keller, says i 
“The number of theae pile-built settlements dis- 
covered, and the attentive examination they have 
undergone, remove all doubts as to the process of eon* 
strnction. A spot with a sunny aspect seems tit nm 
been chosen in some little bay that would in a degred 
shelter it from the full force of tbe waves j and any 
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ithepnrposs. 
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^ttre wftais to 

,even cherr* And 
ct ^ oavious to find m tire 
... e fir-free has lasted better than' 

of paiutiugfhe piles, 
business in the 
ptffajtfT ,-Jt is m yet » matter of regret 
i AO JQndetioe as to the way fa which the 
iraw^.j^firfoinned. We know for certain, 
St -the piles were driven, at a distance of 
^ttidred fret from the shore, at a 
fr Seven feet, gradually advancing into 
They were extended parallel with the 
d th® lake-dwelling hssumed somewhat the 
jpUttlldogram. At Morses, on the 
,,.__„J,'the piles extend twelve hundred feet in 
and twenty in width, giving a 
rof eighteen thousand feet. On tins M. Troy on 
> that some three hundred and sixteen cabins 
y have stood, which, only allowing four per- 
a;««bin, wohld give a population of twelve 
X»tfa sixty-four. There is good authority for 
"gTOpt the cabins ereoted upon the pile-sup- 
"irm were constructed of wattled-work 
i clay. The lake-dwelling system must 
. . , .... i the stone age, and endured through the 
bronae age, till at least the introduction of iron, and 
the Bomsn Swavin Helvetia. This fact is supported 
0re otT several iron swords, about three 
. fefcfcTong, with blades somewhat over two inches in 
width, and iron scabbards, by Colonel Schwab, in the 
lakes of Bienne and Jieuch&tel, which are iudispulably 
of ihe same type as thoBe recognized as Bomauo- 

h and Gallo- Roman — that is, of the late Roman 

d» when the influence of an alien taste becomes 
.. tin Bom How much is known 

of Ufa" evary-day life of these ancient dwellers on the 
lakes ? Xfacent discoveries have proved past doubt 
that the people of the stone age had reached a degree 
Of culture which is not a little astonishing. It was to 
hwve bees expected that these people should lay in 
tftffree Qf such wild fruits as the forest voluntarily 
abowered upon them ; such as nuts, acorns, beech- 
HMjt" A surprising fret is the one that they also 
possessed stores of corn. Professor Heer has "found 
abundant examples of a coarse bread, savouring rather 
of bflfwieed corn than meal. It was probably baked on 
lhl'atod]Mi # and covered with hot embers. Professor 
found fathe same lake-dwelling carbonized 
•tWlfafoir of apples and pears out into halves and 
quarters, and dried in the sun for winter food. The 
eas&Wft holds in Switzerland to the present day, and 
a|p|^-cuttjnga are sold by measure in the 
’’ ''‘Wjii&MrwQ name of ecnitee. It is certain that 
»plehadflaat and hero p, and wore acquainted 
e means of manufacturing these into fishing- 


bouaiw, which in such asm* 




■imd'i 



...... _ T ftgpeaif variety of fish-hooks picked up ont 

tho lakes shows that they knew how to take ad van- 
tage of the riches afforded by the lakes upon whose 
They were fully acquainted with 
• They were herdsmen likewise, a 
frfrfcproVed by the discovery of the remains of oxen, 
^ 1 " d goats around their old habitatiouB. Coose- 
must have possessed the means of 
£«nd storing forage for them in winter, or 
Iti-hav* perished in the snows, when the 
r kw*a difficulty finds subsistence. At 
elhiigs every tiling in fact tells of the 
dpboupation of ajprimitive race of farmers, 
i fishermen, who in thus establishing their 
' adhered to the tradi- 
_i orieot«i descent, or sought security from 
their cattle were also conveyed 
to* the hkke-dwellittg, aa Herodotus tells us of the 

ascertained. It 

would conceive how they could have 

done «o.^Adth0ti|;:^Aetiee.Wfty«# . .and . these have, not 
generally been Probably they were 

securely parked fa st pighfc on the shore, with, strong. 
. . de«; beasts of prey. 01 course 

/ mnst 3»avd Men to w in^ndnrs strong enough 
^ompeltbemre*^ • to' their lake 
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thifeheenpre 
way* OTObabiy, ««*«, 
world under great e**,™ 
discoveries connected wiW . ... . ^ 
which take rank onlyafter tliose of l 
cul&neuin. The drawing on ; ’ 
rowed from Keller’s work o 
Switzerland. • ‘ 

CiuNTAiu, or Pin nr Cboss, kr4n^4e^^'f(0m»i. 
erean tarigh, the cross of shame), WdS a military Mjfaal 
employed in the Scottish highlands for collector the 
distant and scattered clansmen to the standard ipftfasir 
chief. It was a firebrand, or/Wobdeh'«t^v;?tMt^.: ■ 
after being dipped in the blood of a goat/was aent by 
a swift-footed messenger to the nearest hamlet, where 
he delivered it without uttering a word but tka aanm 
of the place of rendezvous. The fleetest runnet ofthe ;. 
hamlet was immediately dispatched with it to the next, 
and bo on, till all had received notice. It was under- 
stood to denounce destruction by fire and sword aguinat 
all who refused to obey the summons, and was called 
the Cross of Shame, because disobedience implied in- 
famy. It was in use among the ancient ScandfnaviiUnt, 
from whom the Highlanders appear to have borrowed 
it. The last time this signal was made use of fa the 
Highlands was in 1745. — lief. Sir Walter Scott’s L«4g 
of the Lake, cauto iii. 

Ckapk, kraip (Fr. cr£pe), a light transparent silken 
fabric, from which the whole of the gluae has been 
taken in the mode of dressing the silk. It is soaked 
in a solution of gum after it has been woven, and 
dried, which gives it a peculiar shrivelled appearance. 

CKAsaui/,vcK.«, kritn-m-lai'se-fi (Lut, eraegus, thick, 
from the thickness of its leaves), in Bet., the House- 
leek or Stonecrop fam., a nat. ord, of dicotyledonous 
plants in the sub-class Cidyciflorw , — succulent herbs or 
shrubs with exatipulate leaves. The llo were are per- 
fectly symmetrical, the sepals, petals, and carpels being 
equal in number (from three to twenty), and the etai 
mens being- also equal to them, or twice as many. The 
petals and stamens are almost, or quite, hypogynous. 
The corolla is niouopeialoue or polypetalous. T he 
fruit is cither apocarpous and follicular, or a many- # 
colled capsule, with loculicidal dehisconce. The seeds * 
are small ; the embryo is in the axis of fleshy albumen. 
The Cnutmlitcea: are found in very dry situations in 
all parts of the world; & large number occur at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Astringent, refrigerant, and 
acrid properties characterize them, and have given a 
few some importance as medicinal plants. (See Conr- 
i/rdou (the Navel wort) and Sbdum.) 

Crat.'Kgus, knlf-^-gun, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. limane#. The species £?* 
oxyacaniha is the Hawthorn, WJiitethorn, or May, so 
well kno<*. n for the beauty and fragrance of its flo*enl* 
and for being the beet hedge-plant in Europe. Baciws 
varieties of this species are highly ornamental, pro- 
ducing double pink or scarlet blossoms. 1 1 

Ciutjsu, kmfrter (Gr. krater, a cup or hawl^ t ;tlMi 
mouth or orifice of a volcano, so named from its ex^p 
or bowl shape. (See Volcano.) 

Ouatfish, or Cbawfish, krai? -JU& 

Win), a crustaceous animal, differing little in geoersl 
appearanoc from the lobster. Species of this genua 
are found in almost all parts of the world, Themealk 
is reckoned cooling ana nutritious. Xt jd*<&« b««k |i 
rivers, where it takes up its habitation hOttaath StOiiei ' 
and in holes in the banks, there- lying' 
larvm of insects, decomposing animal substances, a»d 
small fish. 

CjtAYOif, krai' -an (Fr. crayon, a pen mj; crate, chalk), 
the name of a pencil of any kind in France* but applied 
more particularly in this country to pieces of ChamMl* 
and black, white, and red chalk, used for drai^fag «ittv 
various kinds of tinted 

toons, or the outlines iAihr =/ ’ 

on canvas. The best black crayons aremade of a soft 
hlack earth found in It^v, and the best white s^®* 
a fine kind of French chalk. Crayons are also taad^ fiy 

clay or chalk, and giving comdstenoy^ and adheaiv^Sra 
to the mass by the addition of a little milk, gum-water, 
wax, or soap. Drawings fa crayon look soft and Tick 
in colouring, but the outline is generally hazy a&fi ifi- 






deflnwl. A metal tube *jk*t1x>th end., wfcipji«ftn b« 
compressed at pleasure by fcsHding wg, and i A balled 
npoHem^ym, w r b»t*a»iewmes 

the material is inclosed in ft casing fluid t e- 

setahlea a lead pencil. Soffcnessln shading is produced 
by jabbing the ebftik-mafka gehthr with a piece of 
leather or paper, Which ia rolled tightly together and 
Out to a blunt point at each end. 

QmAM t ktMm (Fr. crime), the oily or batyraceous) 
substance which collects on the surface of milk. When 
milk is allowed to stand for some time, it undergoes 
certain changes ; the cream, being lighter, rises to the 
eurface, forming a thin layer, while the milk below, 
less rich by the abstraction of the cream, assumes a 
pale bluish colour, and consists of curd, the. substance 
from which cheese is made. When cream is kept for 
some days ft becomes thicker, and, if suspended n a 
fipen lung in a cool room, will acquire the eonsb • cy : 
of cheese. Cream cheese is sometimes made it* this 
wav. Clotted cream is milk, arid cream in a coagulated 
«ja$ sour state. 

..C OP Tauxau, in Chem., bi tartrate of potash. 
Poffien, BxxsftTKATx op. ) 

Icre'-H *oi* (Gr. brent, flesh ; mso, I pre- 
serve), in Client., ft tin id containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
*»d cm bow, first found by Keichenbaeb, in the heavy 
oil ob abu>d by the distillation of wood-tar. Its pre- 
paration is too. tedious and troublesome to describe 
here.. When pure, it is a colourless oily liquid of high 
refractive power, boiling at •3tr»' > . iii is not easily 
kin died, but, when burnt, it gives forth a sooty smoky 
fi«ne. ft has a burning taste, and its odour is peculiar. 
It ia sparingly soluble in water, to which it gives its 
odour and taste. It is free’ soluble in acetic acid, 
tthiohoi, ether, benzol, and ’ orv.ulphnle of carbon. It 
. coagulates albumen imm' Ucly,. and is the most 
'powerful antiseptic kno Si. cat that; bus been 
plunged into a solution a. mng only 1 per cent, of 
this substance becomes dry jd ho-d on exposure to 
t i.-v air, and does not. become putrid. It is thought; by 
.many, from its composition and properties, to be a 
'homo) ague of phonic acid. 

Ca.KATi?rJt, orK« t .ATJM^, lertt-H-leen' (from Gr. bream, 
flesh), in Chern., a substance having basic propert ies 
found in flesh- and t rine. Flesh contains but a very 
ftmail portkmof this body. It is prepared by chopping 
tip raw cod, mixing it with an equal weight of water, 
fttid expressing the liquid. The liquid is then heated, 
to coagulate the albumen and baryta ; water is added 
as long ae it occasions u precip-ital e. The filtered liquid 
.» evaporated to a very small bulk, and yields crystals .i 
of nearly pure creatine. It crystallizes in colourless 
oblique prisms. It is sparingly soluble in cold water 
and cold alcohol- and insoluble in ether. Although 
neutral to lost- pa pirn, ,r forms definite compounds 
with some of the acids. By boding creatine with hy- 
drochloric acid, anew base, — creatinine, is formed. 

CBftATiNiNE, or Kkkatintjxt:, kre-H-t inborn, in 
Cltem., is formed spontaneously in put rid urine, or by 
acting on creatine with hydrochloric acid, when hydro- 
qhlorate of creatinine is formed, from which the acid 
Way bo separated by boiling it with hydrated oxide of 
lead. It requires t welve parts of col'd water for .solu- 
tion, but dissolves more readily in hot water and 
alcohol. Its solution restores the colour of reddened 
litmus, and it appears to be somewhat strong in its 
basic properties, forming crystalline sulphates, hydro- 
fthloratos, and numerous double salt,?.. 

OftftAaiow, kre-ai'-shuv. (Lat. creatio) , in its strict 
*ud primary sense, signifies the bringing into being of 
something which did not before exist. It is therefore 
generally applied to the original production of the 
materials out of w hich the visible world was composed. 
There is but one un derived ami self-existing cause bv 
whose power and agency ail tilings were at first created. 
In ft secondary or subordinate sense, it is used to 
denote those subsequent operations of the Deity upon 
matter by which the whole system of nature and all 
the primitive order of things received their forms, 
qualifies, and laws. In this secondary sense, God is 
ft^dto have created man out of the dust of the earth. 
The researches of modem alien co have raised rnanv 
questions as to the accuracy of the account given by 
Muses, in the beginning of Genesis, of the creation of 
«hc world, <wv»t least, of the commonly -received inter- 




tt. -Tb ehtfr u#on the several points of 
, and to give the VftHoqs Bcfetroui of tb«at» 
write » book; and thie is thetees-oecett^r. 
a md, no satisfactory sol#ibn v 
'et been arrived at. Tlkwft ift iudubMfr 

went various changes, before it receiW ms' pteamti 
rases of inhabitants, others of oth^r forma 
roper tie* h«mg lived their ages and becomp«^B^ 
he dilficulflgas to reconcile these facts with what lift 
find re corded in the book of Genesis. Tha'i^t.priSN' 'V 
hftblc solution, and even that is not wi^outlts 
onltiee, is, that in Genesis we have ah aecquaC qf 
distinct cr< : aliens, separated frnm'Wfteh'e^iair.lyyj yffA ^' 
long and undetermined period, the first beiogi&tiU 
beginning, when God created the heavens and tins 
earth; the other, when the work of the days W8» 
carried on, the 'Uya being understood to mean long 
I periods of time. It is to be borne in mind thatthft 
great truth which Moses intended to convey td the 
children of Israel was, that God was the creator of eS 
things : and that it was neeeaa&ty for him to do this . 
so as to be understood by them* and to conform hie 
instructions to their preconceived or preneceived 
opinions. Scripture was intended to teimh theology, 
not science, —to reveal what could never have tn^ji 
found out by reason, and to leave to reason its <ww» 
particular province. If, therefore, by the powdrii of 
reason man lias come to see greater beantieh aud ft 
snbjiiuer depth in the works of God than have been 
revealed in his divine word, it seems very unycasou* 
able to make use of this as an argument agailut tbs 
truth of Tevelation. To expect from the Bible ft sciett- 
tilic account of the works of crea tion seems as unrea- 
son able as if wc were to expect an accurate knowledge . 
of the anatomy of the human body from ft child before 
lie attempted to walk. God has given man instincts 
before reason ; out! though reason may teach us that 
instincts sometimes err, these errors cannot be dd* 
vanccd as an argument against thq existence o# tJM» 
instincts, but arc to be attributed to the imperfection* 
of our nature. God is the author of nature, aa wellftft 
of the Bible, and, instead of attempting to set up theoue 
in opposition to the other, we ought to waitwith patieueft 
till some satisfactory solution of the difficulty m»y b* 
arrived at. It vms an excellent advice of an eminent 
divine, to learn to “ trust God where we cannot trace 
Him.” It is to be regretted that Christians ’have fre- 
quently been led into the error of attempting to estab- 
lish the truth of Christianity upon a solution of suck 
difficulties as those that occur in the Mosaic account 
ol the creation. If in the prophetic wtitmgs lengths 
ened periods of time are expressed by the term days, 
the like interpretation may, without any vtrotcb of 
the imagination, lio givcu to the days of creatnoU, thft 
works of which, though long after the fact, were aa 
much subject of reveiatum as the other. Science baa 
already turn ished its with several very remarkable proofs 
of the truthfulness of the Mosaic account. The order 
of creation, as given by Moses, is exac% that whiob 
science toils us bail been followed. We are told also- 
that on the first day, God said, “Let there be light, «ad 
there was light ;” anti afterwards we find that the sun 
and moon were not created or made to shine till the 
fourth day. This apparently manifest ooutradidtiqQ 
has been reconciled by modern science, which prove* 
that light exists independently of tike sun, ana must 
itself have been an original and independent creation. 

Chehkncje, kre'-dens , ia a small table near the, altar 
or communion-table, on which the bread aiid wine 
to be used in the celebration of the Lord’s Bftpper are 
placed previous to oousrcration. They wore common 
in the early churches. The name is said to be derived 
from the practice in ancient courts of having a side- 
board or credence-table, at whioh the cupbearers, ana 
carvers ( eredentiarii ) were required to taste the wines 
and meats before being presented to the mouftresh, ia 
case of poison. , 

Cbbountials, Tere-den' -shifts, a re the instruments 
or leUers which an ambassador or other dtplomatio 
minister receives from his own^ ^ goveromeut, to presold: 
to that to which he is Bent, and whioh definoms lowers 
and show to what rank of minister he inteuaedta 
belong. A sovereign has the right to detemme the 
pmTicular character ^ith wlueh he chooses to iavft|(l 
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hie minister , and if he Lsreeeived at the foreign court, 
it must be in the quality attributed to him in his cre- 
dentials, Heuee the ambassador naimUr communicates 
their contents before being admitted to hie first au- 
dience 

Credit, b#$*U t w 3Ppl Ec„, is one of those terns 
wlnohoreereU understood, bat which it is difficult earn 
rately toaefina in weeds It may be said to be the lend 
m&m weolthor Capital by one individual tgjtoother, the 
, lender Wmc swd to give, and the borrowlr to get or I 
receive Credit* A party who purchases goods on credit j 
*WWWdy gOUiUrea the command of ho much of tbecapitai 
of the setter a a these goods represent Credit, then, 
i# nothing hat a new distribution of tho capital or 
wealth already in existence, and is adiaautageoua m 
«0 £9* as the borrowers can genet ally employ it to 
hotter purpose than the lenders Credits arc mjui ions 
When they allow the idle, reckless, or improvident, to 
squander the means ot the frugal and industrious, but, 
WMftoiOy speaking, these bear but a small proportion 
to the other class, where wealth is lent to pi rsons wli > 
can employ it to better p irpose than the lenders 1 ho 
rote Of interest or premium paid by the borrower for the 
1100 of the capital depends ou a v anety of circumstance s , 
OS the time and manner oi its repav ment, its se uriiy, 
the state of tlm money market, Ac (bie lNTXBKbT ) 

CrnSntX Fowcieb, krat f de f'on(q) te a (Pr credit ou 
lands), is au institution m I rauue, established by an 
edict of 28th 3? ebruarj , 18n2, the object of which is to 
supply landed proprietors with the means of earning 
out improvements by granting them loans oi mouty 
op the security oi thexr lands, to be repaid by equal 
inataiments, so as to extinguish the debt within a ctr 
tarn period On thiB principle certain socu ties hare 
been Homed m France, with the authority of the go 
vermnCnt, subject to certain conditions, and endowed 
with oenam privileges lheir regulitions are prt 
eiscly defined by law, and they are not allowed to ad 
ranee to more than half the value of the property 
pledged or hypothecated 

Credit IwnusiBiFL, a{h)n doorf tie el‘ (1 r , indue 
trial credit), is tho name given to a eommeioial so 
defy recently eeual belied at Vans (185S), under the 
sanction of the government , l >r the purpose f making 
advances for a limited pen >d, to person* tigage i 111 
industrial pursuits, on goods, shares, bills, b nuls, & 1 , 
to the extent of two tlmda oi their marketable value 
The liability ot the sliareh ldera is limited to the 
amount of their Shan? lhe capital is b), 000,000 
Cranes, divided into 1.0,000 shares ot 500 iranca each 

Credit, Letters or ( S te i etters or Credit ) 

CakntT Mobiiifb, Socilte (tKnebal in, is the 
natoeot a socu ty established m lranie mlSoJ, upon 
tho principle of funded liability , under the saiu ti >n of 
tho government The capital wan find at 0)000,000 
francs, divided into shares <1 f 00 francB each Th< 
operations ot theszciety are directed principally int > 
three fields — (1) lo aid the progress of public worhB, 
and promote the development ot national industry,— 
making railways, managing gas companies und, m 
font, becoming a kind of universal trading ass cuti m 
(2) for the buying up ot the shares and bonds < t ex 
mtilig trading societies and companies, f >r the , 111 p se 
of consolidating th«m into one < iimui n s ock, ai 1 
(2) for the transacton ot genual 1 anki jg ai d 1 1 
kerage operatic ns lhe funds t r the curryu g out c f 
these dtyei've operations are,— (1) ti c capital ct tl 
company , and (2) tho deposits received lrom tliu 
society py the public 

CSEXH, kreed (Lat ne to, I believe), is a brief 
•Summary of the articles ot faith lb re aievuu us 
creeds, the chief of which arc the .Apostles , Athana 
man, add Ifwwne ( See the se article s ) 

CBEsrBfi, kreep er (( etthui) —II itli tbo exception 
of the yettow^rested wren, the common cm per (f er 
ihwjamtkar %t) is probably the smallest b died Hi dish 
bird whenjPuliygroanUsweightisonJyhiodrun s lhe 
lull is booked, the legs slender, and the toes and cl iws 
very long lhe pest oi tho common creepei is built 
in a hole in the bosk of a tree, and is formed t xtomallv 
of hay and lined with feathers It is a constant u si 
dent in Britain, but, owing to its bustling h chit an 1 
awlit movements* is seldom seen even in localities w hei 0 
h abounds ThO wall creeper (Certkiamurana, Linn ) 
is a more rare bird in every other part oi Europe save 
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the south , in Spain and Italy itfoeommoa, or well* 
in Erovenoe, ana it may be aeon creeping cm the oute 
watts of St Veter s, at Borne Its colour is of a deop 
UuisUngrey , the wmg-covertaandimddtequdl^eathera 
black, those nearest the body edged with White Thin 
bird chugs to the vertical faces of Watts ana rocks, just 
os the common creeper attaches itselr to t he perpen- 
die ular surface oi trees 

cZlSZ* IreZZ «hu» (Lat mm* t burn), de- 
notes the act of burning and is particularly applied 
tb< anneut custom ci burning the dead 

Crbmocaip, kre wo kaup (Gr h emao, % suspend* 
fcarnos, Iruit) ,xn Bot , an inU 1 lor two-cetted, two seeded 
lruit, with a dn lndelnsceiit pericarp The two cells or 
halves of winch it is c nnpotad ore joined face to loco 
to a common axis called a <uipophot i<?, lrom which they 
sepsiate, when ripe, to such an 1 stent, that each re- 
mains suspend! d bj a veiy slender cord Each hott te 
termed a nemtearp or menctnp, and the wnti face tho 
(ommisewe Lxamples ot the oremocarp, as above 
dt line 1 are only found in the L mbelbfu y By Jtnndlry 
the dthmtion of cicmocarp is extended so os to include 
fruits < t a similar nature, but which have more than 
two cells 

Cernkt, or Cbimlle, hre nel (Lat* cesae, a 
notch) —lhe embrasurts m battlements are so called 
1 ccauao they resemhlt notches taken out of the paia* 
pet in Mil , a wall sut mounted by a Imitltsment is 
said to be crenellated (bee Battlement ) In Her , 
crenelle is a term implj uig that the outline of an ordi- 
naiy is like that of the battlements of a w tdl 

Ceeoir, he ole t is a ccrruption of the Spanish 
cuollr, u term win h was ongmally applied to all tho 
cic'cmdunts of Spnmai is born in America and tha 
W ( si Indus It nu, utteiwa^ls applied to the de- 
cjndauts < t otltr Europtan-* who were lienee distm- 
^uifahtd as 1 icuoh Crcoks, Danish Cieoles, Ac. As 
u w used, it is npphel to such as hau b en born, 
w thin or neai the trt irn , and it iiidndes person* 1 of 
all i lours, whim 1 ask i to the conunou idea that it 
in plus an admixture moic. oz less oi Airman blood. 
In this t rnntrv it w comm >nl> applied to one born m 
St uth Amenca or the West Indies, of European 
paunts 

< hisokndo, or Cbks, h ts then’ lo, m Mus * a term 
cmployi d to signify that tho notes in the passage over 
wluch it is jlued are to be gradual)} swilled I his 
contmaiicc must l 0 mn r cunt, as we learn, from a 
p issago in Ctceio, that tho It mans practised it oonfct- 
nu illy Iko s veil ) although m one sense appli- 
catl to all music guierallv numbered among tho 
m st refine land dilicate ct its beauties, and zu this 
sense is u nr used units tl c senteuoe or passagt bo 
vt i> etnpha+je 

( «] sski Arc"! set (Fr crowirtte, 0 smalt cross), 
a gri it light s t up 11 a 1 01c n ligl tho ise, ot watep- 
t mc It aU> sgmfus a tmb ox lamp, vanities of 
w 1 c b me 11 presented m the annexed lUuatiatioh. 



CRtsaiis. 

Cressets were onguiallj surmounted by a small cross, 
trim whic h eust in they derive their name, anditwos 
by c iriying about a llery eiosw that armies were raised 
in Sc otfand daring the c ldt u time Shakspcara makes 
use ot the uord in Henry IV — 

“ At tar nativity 

The front of heaven was full oi fiery sparks. 

Of burnn g creucte ” 

CEEscrtmACEff, ci m he 

CreuentM 01 Calabash tree fom , a nat ord of dico- 
tyledonous plants m the sub class CoroU^lonr, eouwst- 
tug of small trees with the following characters »— 
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Leaves simple* alternate or clustered , with out stipules ; 
flowers irregular, proving out of oWbfcanchesorsteme ; 
calyx free, entire irtffc, *ft*rw*rd* splitting wregu- 
Inrlyi corolla Bomewbat bilabiate : stamens didyna- 
monk (two long nod two abort), with a filth of a rudi- 
mentary character ; ovary one-oelled, and surrounded 
■ : ” by nti almttlnr disk; fruit indeUisoent, woody ; seeds 
\ and numerous, without albumen, enveloped in a 

S , The order includes about 34 species, which have 
arranged in 11 genera. They are natives exclu- 
sively of tropical regions. The sub-acid pulp, the fruit 
Oreecentia Cujefe, the calabash-tree, is eaten by the 
negroes in Jamaica, and the hard shell is used for 
homing liquor ol snuff, and for many other purposes. 
The fruit of Parmenti&m edulie , anotherplant of this 
order, is eaten by the Mexicans, and that ol'P. ceri- 
fera is greedily devoured by cattle in Panama. The 
'latter fruit resembles a candle in shape, and the plant 
is commonly called the candle-tree. 

Chest, krest (Lat. crista, a tuft or plume for the 
helmet), in Her., a portion of the armorial bearings of 
a nobleman or gentleman entitled to bear coat-armour 
that is commonly used without the shield, being 
painted on the doors of carnages, and engraved on 
plate and signet-rings. In the days of chivalry the 
crest or cognizance of the wearer was borne on the 
helmet- It- was made of leather or light wood, gilded 
and painted, and a wreath of twisted sill: was fastened 
round the lower part, where it was attached to the 
helmet. In modern times the crest is always drawn 
On a wreath composed of the principal metal and 
colour occurring in the bearer’s coat of arms, the coils 
being of metal and colour alternately . Sometimes the 
crest rests on a cap of maintenance. Crests are sup- 
posed to have been introduced into England in the 
12th oenturj' : they were then used as a means of 
recognizing the bearer in a tournament. They were 
generally assumed at (lie pleasure of the wearer; but 
there are cases in which crests have been specially 
granted to families which bear then>; among which 
may be mentioned those of Drake and Hawkins, of 
Devonshire, the famous admirals of Queen Elizabeth j 
the former of whom bore a globe surmounted by a 
ship, to which a rope was attached, held by a hand, in 
commemoration of his having circumnavigated the 
globe ; and the latter a negro fettered with golden 
chains and manacles, for his achievements in the 
Spanish main. 

Crest Tim, in Arch., the name given to tiles run- 
ning along the ridge of the roof of a building, and 
stir mounted with trefoils, or any other ornament, as a 
finish. They are chiefly u*ed iu Gothic architecture. 

Cretaceous System, kro-tai'- she -us (Lat. creta, 
chalk), in Geol., the uarne given to the last or upper- 
most of the secondary formations. As developed in 
the south of England, it is composed of calcareous, 
argillaceous, and arenaceous rocks, the former pre- 
dominating in the upper, and the two latter in the 
lower portion of the system. The strata occurring in 
England have been arranged into the following groups : 
— Upper chalk .*— Generally soft white chalk, contain- 
ing nodules of flint and chert, in more or leas regular 
layers. Lotoer chalk .— Harder and leas white than the 
upper, and generally with fewer flints. Chalk mart.— 
A greyish earthy or yellowish marly chalk, sometimes 
indurated. Upper greensand.— Lea9 of silioious sand, 
occasionally indurated to chalky or eherty sandstone, 
of a green or greyish white, with nodules of chert. 
Gault.— & bluish tenacious clay, sometimes marly, 
with indurated argillaceous concretions and layers of 
greensand. Lower greensand . — Beds of green or fer- 
ruginous sands, with layers of chert and indurated 
sandstones, local beds of gault, rocks of eherty or 
chalky limestone (Kentish rag), and fuller’s earth, A 
more comprehensive classification, derived from the 
Btiidy of continental as well as English strata, is given 
below, with the estimated thickness of each subdi- 
vision:— 

Upper Cretaceous Series, 

Maestrlcbt and Faroe bods 100 feet 

White chalk with Hints GUO 

White chalk without flint! ............ 600 . 

Chalk marl.. 100 

tipper greensand 100 

Guilt 150 
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. Lover jtseoos^ 

Jower greensand.... 

Bpeetou clay fiO 

TVealden beds ......1,30^ • 

There is no place where all the above strata uru-psfc- 
sent at once, and some are very local and mcensta&t. 
The Wealden beds, so called from their forming a 
district knoga as tba Weald of Kent and Sussex, haw» 
only recentlybeen included in the cretaceous system.; 
Tlicy consist of sandstones and shales, with a few bedh 
of limestone and ironstone, and, as developed* in 1»ho 
south-east of England, they seem to occupy the site 
of an ancient estuary which received the clay and mud 
of some gigantic river, whose waters occasionally bore 
down the spoils of land plants and land animals, to be 
entombed along with those of aquatio origin. The life 
of the whole cretaceous period was abundant, as the 
known fossils within the British area represent land 
plants, fresh-water arid marine shclh and fish, Urge 
terrestrial and marine reptiles, and species of every 
class of animal having hard parts capable of preserva- 
tion, except birds and mammals ; and even as regards 
these, most geologists believe their absence to be ucei- 
dental, as both existed during the preceding period, 
though their fossil remains are very rare. The more 
important useful products of this system are chalk, 
flint, fuller’s earth, pliosphntio nodules, and the so- 
called “firestone rock.’* Tho two latter are exten- 
sively employed as manures. 

Cretinism, kre'-ti.n-izm, iB idiocy arising from im- 
perfect formation or development of the brain, and 
generally accompanied with great bodily deformity. 
The nanie is of uncertain origin. Some derive it from 
Chretien (Fr., a Christian), because they were gene- 
rally regarded as beings incapable of sinning, apd thus 
were viewed with some kind of reBpeet. According 
to others, it is >om the Bomanco.or Grisoncr«tf»wa,a 
corruption of the Latin crcatura, a creature. These 
unfortunate beings are chiefly to be met with in the 
valleys of the Alps, particularly in the Swiss cantons 
of Valais, Vaud, Orisons, Giarus, Uri, and A&rgau ; 
but they arc by no moans confined to these parts, being 
much more extensively spread than was at one time 
supposed. Cretinism is often accompanied with goitre' 
(which see). There are various degrees of Cretins t 
some scorn to bo sunk in intelligence below the level 
of many of the brutes; while others aro able to go 
about and attend to some easy labour. The Cretin 
seldom attains more than 4$ feet in height. The 
cranium is deformed, and has a conical shape, tlie 
forehead being thrown backwards, narrowed, and 
flattened, and the occiput being nearly on a line with 
the neck. Their eyes aro small, the nose broad and 
flat, tho mouth large and open, withtho tongue often 
protruded, and the whole countenance is idiotic, or 
expressive only of lasciviousness. Tho flesh is soft 
and flaccid ; the skin wrinkled, yellowish, or pale and 
cadaverous ; tho belly large and pendulous ; the limbs 
crooked, short, distorted; and the gait imperfect and 
waddling. The cause of this infirmity is still matter 
of dispute among physicians. Some attribute it to the 
nature of the water, by which an undue amount of 
calcareous matter is conveyed into the system ; other* 
to the stagnation of the atmosphere in the deep harrow 
valleys. There arc other causes that inay possibly 
exert an influence upon it ; H9 the poor diet and filthy, 
lazy, and intemperate habits of the people among whom 
it exists, together with the intermarriages among near . 
relatives. There can be no doubt that it is in some 
measure hereditary, thongh all the children of a family 
are not affected by it. Many attempts have recently 
been made to improve the condition of the Grot in. The 
first thing to be dono as soon as the disease manifests 
itself (for in many cases it does not appear till some 
time after birth, — sometimes not before the sixth or 
seventh year) is to remove the sufferer to a pure bracing 
atmosphere. The treatment required is first to get tho 
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ly into a healthy condition, by simple and nourishing 
a, warm clothing, frequent bathing and friction or 
skin, and gentle exercise. The development of the 
mind will follow that of tho body, but must be done 
very gradually. Dr. Guggenhilul was the first that, 
made any systematic attempt to educate the Cretin* 
He opened nis institution -n the Abendbgrg, fit the 
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e^jton of Bern. Switwsriaad, in 1840 ; and since that 
time several other institutions for the same purpose 
have been established on the continent. 

Gbbw, kreu (a contraction of Sax. cread t or cruth, a 
crowd) , in Mar., the company of sailors belonging to a 
ship, boat, or other vessel. In an English vessel of 
war the, entire crew are thus arranged in groups 
1. Warrant and subordinate officers ; 2. chief petty 
officers; 3. working petty officers of the first class ; 
4 . working petty officers of the second class; 5. com- 
prehends all those lower in rank than the fourth class. 
A shifts company or crow is also subdivided into se- 
ven! minor groups, — the boatswain’s crew, tho gun 
Aer*B crew, the sail-maker’s crew, &e. 

CfcIBBAGE, Jcrib'-liij (Ang.-Sax.), a game played 
hy two persons with a complete pack of fifty-two play- 
hag-cards. It is divided into two classes, the five-card 
and the six-card games. The five-card is the original 
game, and affords the greatest scope for the exercise 
of akill. The points are scored upon a board, and 
«acty-one points constitute the game. All the kings, 
queens, knaves, and tens, count as ten each, and the 
Test of the cards according to their ordinary value; 
that is, six for six, live for five, and so on. The points 
which reckon for the game are fifteens, sequences, 
flushes! pairs, &c. After dealing, tho players gather 
up their cards, and having taken out two each, place 
them, with their faces down, on the table. These four 
cords form the “ crib," which becomes the property of 
the dealer, under certain conditions. I'oints are scored 
in two different waya in cribbage, — first in play, and 
second in reckoning up the cards held. After the crib 
xs put out, the pack is out by the non-dealer, and a card 
turned up by the dealer. When this card is a knave, 
it is called ** two for his heels,” and counts two to tho 
dealer; And a knave held in hand, of the same suit as 
the turn-up card, entitles the player to score one ; it is 
called “ one for his nob.” Six-card cribbage is played 
in a very similar manner, but is inferior in science to 
five-card cribbage. When three parties play at the 
game, each plays on hie ovrn account; and when four 
play, aides are generally chosen. (For rules, Ac., ace 
Bohn’s Handbook of Games.) 

I Cjuckst, krik'-ct (Du. fcrei«J).--Thifi well-known 
little insect has been, and is still, a subject of much 
delusion. Notwithstanding that modern natural- 
lets have cleared up all mystery connected with the 
cricket, if ever any existed but in the rude and un- 
taught mind, still, at the present day, there is many 
a household in England any member of which would 
associate the chirping of the cricket w ith some fatality, 
and consider it an alarming omen. Thanks, however, 
to the variety of superstit ion, by many persons it is con- 
sidered as a sign of good luck, although with about as 
much reason as#n the former notion. . At any rate, 
it possesses the merit of being a leas harmful super- 
stition, and may, without much injury, remain, until a 
purer and truer knowledge shall dawn in tho dark 
•corners that are still untouched with tho blaze of Pro- 
.grest). The cause of the chirping noise made by the 
•cricket, and which is so familiar to the fireside listener^ 
•during the cold winter evenings, is simply the friction 
>m the wing-covers against each other. The house- 
cricket i« about an inch in length, and the antenna* 
•often half again as long as the whole body. It is found 
dp various parts of Europe, more particularly in tho 
•abuth. In Great Britain it is very abundant. Only in 
tfee winter months does the cricket take up its abode 
•with man, usually selecting rooms on the lower floor. 
And greatly affecting the kitchen, where there is gene- 
ksdlyuk lack of food lying about. Sometimes it selects 
chink* and crevices in wrhich to hide, and often barrows 
in the mortar, where, through the long evenings, it 
■clli^ps continuously. Its monotonous chant ia con- 
sidered very amusing by some; by others, whose tem- 
are of a nervous nature, it is thought to he 
and irritating. |u the summer, trie cricket 
a its departure, and finds an abode in the crevices 

garden* walls and suchjpii* places. At this season it 
4oip» not forget its melod&jVhwt- it is said, in the fine 
’ pertinaciously. The 

this country, but ia not 
preceding species. It is ex- 
itabita, avoids the society of 
idy totalities; it burrows in 


eummer evenings, to • 
fleld-cribket is also fun 
> so common a* tj 
—Jgly reserved in,iL 
o, and prefers hofy ; y| 
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the ground, and there lies all the year round, The 
field-cricket is carnivorous, and prty* upon Other in- 
sects. It is larger than the common species, and it* 
chin> is much louder. Another interest mg species is 
the mole-cricket, whose habits nre very singular, kbd ; 
greatly resemble those of the animal from which it is 
named. In its structure, too, there is a remarkable 
similarity. This insect is continually engaged in ex- 
cavating galleries under the earth, some of which are 
of considerable dimensions. To enable it to do tiffs 
with perfection, its anterior limbs are connected into 



a pair of flat foseorial organs, which are in appearance 
much like the hand of the mole. In its burrowing 
processes, it does great, injury to the roots of plants. 
With regard to its diet, little is positively known ; and 
whether it lives on vegetable or ammal food, is still a 
matter of uncertainty. By some authorities, however, 
it is said to feed on both roots and insects. Tlie female 
of this species prepares a large chamber wherein, to lay 
her eggs, which are said t:o be from two to four hundred 
in number. Until after the first moult, the young re- 
main together, but then take their departure, and 
commence borrowing on their own account. The 
mole-cricket is usually about two inches in length, and 
is of a brown colour. The most extraordinary cricket 
is that found iu Sicily (Grt/llus meyacephalua) , which 
chirps sufficiently loud, it is caul, to bo heard distinct! v * 
at a milo distant (!). 

Cricket (Sax. cryce, a stick), a well-known national 
English game, played upon a level piece of turf, gene- 
rally about ons or two acres in extent. In a full game 
of cricket, thert are eleven players on each aide ; and 
two bats, a beli, and two sets of wickets, with bails, arc 
required. There must also bo two umpires and two 
scorers. Although an ordinary game is usually played 
with eleven on cueh side, there is no restriction as to 
numbers; the parties may stipulate for eleven against 
twenty-two, twelve against twenty, Ac. When a game 
is about to be played, the wickets or stumps are placed 
opposite to each other, three on either side, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-two yards. Each wicket is twenty- 
seven inches in height above ground, and the three are 
connected ut the top by two loose bails, four inches 
long each. Two lines are then drawn upon the gross 
at either end. The first, is in a line with the stumps, 
and is called the “ bowling-crease ; M tbe other is pa- 
rallel, four feet in front of the wicket, and is called tjpti 
“ popping-creji.se.” Having chosen aides and tosked 
for innings, the players on the side which is out take 
their places. The bowler places himaelf behind the 
wicket from which he intends to bowl, and the wicket- 
keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to him. 
The rest of tbe men on the outside are called fielders, 
and consist of the long-stop, point, cover-point, shorts 
slip, long-slip, middle-wicket, long-field off, long-field 
on, and leg. AU being arranged in their places, the 
players on the inside send out two batsmen, who taka 
up their poBts before each wicket respectively. One 
of the umpires .then calls “ play ! ’* Hind the bowleg , 
delivers the ball toward^ the opposite batsman, hh» 
object being either to hit the wickets or to bowl it fo 
such a way that the batftfuin may play a catch. 111 . 
either of these eases the striker is ont. But if tho 
batsman can hit away the ball to such a distance that 





fee ia able to exchange places with tbo opposite bats- 
Jtt*a v ba scores ooe run to hia aide, Every time cm 
exchange of places safelyoccurs, a ma is scored to the 
side who has the innings. The delivery of every four 
bulla constitutes an** every” when the bowling is trans- 
ferred to theoppoflifce wjcket, and all the fielders change 
their positions accordingly. When a batsman is pat out, 
another of the players on hie side takes his place, and 


so on, till all the players but one are put out, when 
those- who have had their innings field out and those 
who have been fielding out take their innings. Each 
Side has two innings, and the party that makes the 
largest score wins the game. There are several strin- 
gent lawfl with regard to the bowling. If the bowler 
sends a ball on the outside of the “ popping- crease ” 
at the opposite wicket, it is called a “ wide hall,'' and 
scores one to the inside. The bowler must also deliver 
the ball with one foot behind the “ bowling-crease ; ” 
the ball must be bowled, and not thrown or jerked, 
and tfie bowler must not raise his hand or arm above 
his shoulder iu delivering the ball. An infraction of 
these rules constitutes a “ no ball,” which scores one 
to the inside. There are many other laws of cricket, 
which have lately been revised. (Sec The Cricket-bat, 
ana How to The it, — Baily Brothers, Cornhill ; 1861 ; 
Felix On the Hat; and Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketer*.) 
Though comparatively modern in its origin, cricket 
seems to have taken the precedence of all other 
national games. Nearly every town, village, and 
school, possesses its cricket-ground ; and cricketers 
are to be found in all classes of the community, from 
peers to peasants. Military authorities hold t he game 
in such high estimation, that soldiers are encouraged 
to play at it in their leisure. No game tends more to 
the development of muscular strength and activity 
than cricket. Many professional men in England 
make their living by playing matches. The Maryle- 
bone and the Surrey clubs are the most influential, 
and the ‘ f Eleven of all England” and the “United 
Eleven ” are the two finest cricket-clubs in existence . 
In 1859, a number of cricketers went from England to 
America and played a number of matches, on account 
of a challenge which came from the latter country ; 
and in 1860-01, another body went to Australia, where 
they played many games. Tn both cases bucccss at- 
tended the cricketers who came from the Old country. 

Chime, krime (Lat. crimen, Fr. crime), is the viola- 
tion of a right when considered in reference to the evil 
tendency of such violation m regards the community 
at large, although it may be a civil injury if consi- 
dered in relation, to the damage which the party who 
is made the subject of it individually sustains. The 
distinction of public wrongs from private, — of Crimea 
from civil injuries , seems, upon examination, to con- 
sist in this,— that private wrongs, or civil injuries, are 
an infringement or privation of the civil rights? which 
belong to individuals, considered merely as individuals. 
Public wrongs, or crimes, and misdemeanours, are a 
violation of tho same rights, considered in reference to 
their effect on the community in its aggregate capa- 
city; and, thus understood, they arc classed either as 
felonies or misdemeanour* (which *ce). 

Chimin al Law. {See Law.) 

Crinoipea, hri-noid'-e-a (Gr. krinon, lily : cidos, 
likeness), an extensive order of animals, chiefly fossil, 
belonging to the class Echinodermata, and so named 
firom their lily-like appearance. In existing schs, the 
crinoids arc represented by the Comatvlcs, or feather- 
stars of our own shores, and by tho rare and all 
but extinct Pentaainitet of the West Indies. Tho 
comat ula, though free-floating in its adult state, is 
attached by a stalk to the sea-bottom when young; 
the Marswpite, a fossil form, appears also to have 
been free .in its mature state ; but every other 
orinoid was provided with a long, slender, many- 
joint Ad stem, ny which it was fixed, daring life, to the 
to ek The characteristics of the order, which is of 
▼a** geological interest, are well exemplified in the 
Peftacrinus, This animal may be described as a stalked 
camatula. The stall;, which is composed of calcareous 
joints or ossicles articulated to each other by radiated 
surfaces, supports a vasiibrm receptacle or cup formed 
of five calcaveotlfc plates, ana ia this receptacle the 
digestiw and other viscer% are situated. The upper 
part of the receptacle is covered by a plated integu- 
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mept, in which there is an aperture for the mouth* 
Froiptiio brim of the cup proceed ten 
arntttv^ fhrmshed with articulated feelers or pinjm 
capable, of expansion and contraction, for ^ 
of prey. The principal fossil families at a described 
under the head of Ejcciiinite. 

Cbinomhe, krin'-o-leen (Lat. aims, hair), a stiff 
fabric formerly made of horse-hair, and used in ordain 
to distend female apparel. The term originated 
among the Parisian milliners, and at first was only 
applied to this particular kind of hair-cloth ; hut it h» 
now applied to every kind of hoop by which women’* 
dresses are expanded. The hoop or crinoline, as now 
generally worn, is made of various materials f such 
us cane, whalebone, steel wire, Ac. Some are made 
of very extensive size, reaching a circumference of 
even five yards. The hoop came into fashion about 
1856, and has remained in vogue ever since- The 
habit of wearing hoops is not new*, as they formed an 
article of attire iu the reign of Elizabeth; they were 
then called fardinqale *. They went out of fashion in 
James I.'s reign ; but came in again in 1711, and re* 
luained in fashion till the reign of George IV. They 
were then only worn by the courtiers ; their use had 
been given up in private life. The king abolished their 
use in court at last by royal command. 

Omsrs, hri'-si* (Gr. Jerino, I decide), in Med,, denotes 
the decisive period or event of a disease,— a sudden 
and considerable change of any kind, occurring in the 
course of its progress, and producing an influence' 
upon its character. Among ancient physicians, it wae 
applied to that tendency which fevers were supposed 
to possess, of undergoing a sodden change at particular 
periods of their progress. Hence there were what 
were called critical days,— certain days in the progress 
of au acute disease on which a sudden change, either 
favourable or unfavourable, would take place. The 
seven tli, fourteenth, and twentieth or twenty-first days, 
were regarded an eminently critical. Little importance 
is now attached by medical men to ,critical days. 

Ceithmum, krith’-mum , in Bot., a gen. of umbelli- 
ferous plants. The species C. marilimum is the sam- 
phire, which is commonly used as au ingredient in mixed 
pickles. It is found growing on the seashore, and 
occasionally on old walls. 

Cuiticism, krit'-e-gizm , has been defined to be **thw 
art of judgiug with propriety concerning any object or 
combination of objects.” In a less extended sense, it 
is the application of the principles of taste to matters 
connected with literature and the fine arts. The ob- 
ject which it proposes is to distinguish what is beauti- 
ful and what is faulty in every performance ; from 
particular instances to ascend to general principles, 
and so to form rules or conclusions concerning the 
several kinds of beauty iu works of genius. It lays 
down those forms or ideas which answer to our con- 
ception of the beautiful, and points fib t, by reference 
to these, the excellencies or defects of individual 
works. The rules of criticism are not formed by any 
induction d priori, — that is, they are not formed by ia 
train of abstract reasoning independent of facts and 
observations. Criticism is an art founded wholly on 
experience, founded on the observation of such beau- 
ties os have been found to please mankind most gene- 
rally. Such observations, taking their rise at first 
from feeling and experience, were found upon exami- 
nation 1o be so consonant to reason and the principles 
of human nature, as to pass into established rules, and 
to bo applied for judgiug of the excellency of any 
performance. In a still more limited sense, criticism- 
is applied to* a particular branch of literature. To* 
this brunch belong essays or articles in magazines,, 
reviews, &c.> upon particular books, pointing out their 
various merits and defects. 

Critique, or Critic, krit-eek kriH-ik, in Phil., is m 
term adopted from the Gormans, and is applied to tho 
science of the pure faculty of reason, or the investiga- 
tion of that which reason is able to know or effect 
independently of experience. It is applied to tho 
philosophical system of Kant., from his famoiis woric 
entitled the “ Kritik dcr reinen Vern unfit ' (Criticism 
of Pure Itcasou ) . (See Kantian PninosorHY.) 

Crocket, kroid-et (Fr. crocket), iu Goth. Arch., an 
ornamental projection on the edges of the Sides of 
pinnacles, canopies, spires, &c., consisting chiefly w 
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leaves and knots of foliage, and occasionally of ani- 
mals. They were small and insignificant when y 
were first introduced; but they became larger ffba 
bolder in the Decorated and Perpendicular English 
styles* . 

Cbocodtxb Family, fooV^dile ( Gr. Jerokodeilos ) , 
the largest order of the Baurian order of reptiles. The 
tail is flattened «t the sides: there are five anterior 
and fottr poatenor toes, of which the three inner ones 
only on each foot are armed with claws; all the toes 
are more or less joined by membranes. There is a 
single row of pointed teeth in each jaw; and the 
fleshy, flat, and attached very nearly up to 
the edges, which led to the ancient belief that the 
•rocodile was without a tongue. The back and tail are 
eoverad with large and strong square scales, elevated 
into a ridge on their middle. There is a deeply den- 
ticulated crest on the tail, at the base of which the 
West becomes double. The scales of the belly are 
Scared, delicate, and smooth. The nostrils are opened 
at the end of the muzzle by two small crescent-shaped 
slits, closed by small valves, and lead, by a long and 
straight Canal pierced in the palatine and sphenoidal 
bones, to the oottom of the back part of the mouth. 



CROCODILE. 

As the lower jnw is prolonged behind the skull, the 
upper jaw has ihe appearance of mobility, but it only 
moves in oouoert with the whole of the head. The 
external ear is shut at will by two fleshy lips. The eye 
has three lids. Under the throat are two small plan- 
dnlar orifices, whence issue a musky secretion. Like 
the rest of the Lacertas, crocodiles are oviparous. 
Their eggs are deposited in the sand or mud on the 
banks oi the rivers they frequent; and the young, 
When hatched, immediately proceed to the water. 
The egg of the crocodile is not much larger than that 
Of the goose ; b#t it is very much harder, and its form 
more oblong. As is the case with many no.wly-boru 
creatures, the head of the young crocodile seems mon- 
strously large as compared with the rest of its body. 
♦*The laying of the eggs,” says M. Kicord, “takes 
place in April, and the number amounts to from twenty 
to twenty-five, more or less, laid at many times. The 
letnale deposits them in the sand with little care, and 
scarcely covers them. I have met with them in the 
June Which the masons have left on the banks of the 
■fiver. If I have reckoned right, the young ones come 
forth on the fortieth day, when the weather is not. too 
Cold, At their birth they are live or six inches in 
length. They are hatched alone ; and, as they can do 
Without nourishment while coming out of the egg, the 
female: is in no hurry to bring it to them. She leads 
thoisyfeoaMirdB the water and into the mud, and dis- 
gorgfSB for them half-digested food . The male takes n 0 
’'oocdunt of them.*' In crocodiles the number of teeth 
doaa Uot vary with age, as in other animals, the teeth 
being hollowed at the base in such a manner as to 
*«rve for the case or sheath of the germ of the tooth 
dctttinod to replace it. The teeth aro numerous, large, 
and of unequal length, Cuvier says that the crocodile 
cannot swallow while in the water, but that it first 
drowns its prey and places it in some nook under 
water, where it is allowed to putrefy before it is eaten. 
This is denied by certain modern travellers aud natu- 
Caiists, but maity reliable authorities quote instances in 


favour of Cuvier’s opinion. The prmr of the orocodile is 
chiefly fish, but it derives a considerable part .of its suste- 
nance by lying in wait in the evening at the water's edge, 
and haniing into the water any small quadruped that 
may come to drink. They have been killed in tfopor 
Egypt exceed ing thirty feet in length. Its colour, mm 
full grown, is blackish-brown above and yelkwish-white 
beneath; the upper parts of the legs and the sides are 
varied with deep yellow, and parts of the body bear a 
green tinge. No living specimen of this family is 
found in Europe, nor has any at present bean disco- 
vered in Australia. Africa is the native country of the 
crocodile, and it is also found in Madagascar, The 
crocodiles are generally considered as forming a natural 
passage from the saunans to tbo chelonians, to the last 
genera of which, in certain points of their conformation 
and habits, they nearly approximate. The Crocodilidce 
are divided into two great families, — the crocodiles 
proper, which are distributed in the Old and New 
world, and the alligators, which are peonliax to 
America. 

Crocus, kro’-kus (Gr. krokoa), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Iridacem* From the 
species C. vermis and versicolor numerous varieties 
have been produced by cultivation, which are of great 
value in the flower-garden, on account of the early 
appearance and remarkable brilliancy of their flowers. 
C. saliva is the saffron crocus, the karcorn of the Bible. 
The dried stigmas of this plant, with the top of the 
style, constitute hay -saffron, or, when pressed together, 
cake-suffron. The latter is seldom met with m the 
shops, the product sold for it being simply the pressed 
florets of the safflower. (^Sne Ca.rtha.ucs.) Saffron 
is much used as a flavouring agent on the continent 
and in the East. In Britain, it is principally employed 
as a colouring agent in pharmacy, and medicinally in 
certain nervous affections, and as an emmenngoguo. 

Cromlech. (See Celtic Architecture.) 

Crop, Jcrop (Ang.-Sax.), a term applied to the quan- 
tity of corn, roots, grass, &o., crown on a piece of laud 
at one time. The order in which different crops are 
made to succeed each other was not made a subject of 
scientific research till the middle of lust century. 

Crosier, kro'-zhur (from the root 
of cross), the crook or pastoral stall’ 
of a bishop, the emblem of pastoral 
authority and care. Strictly speak- 
ing, the crosier is a st aff surmounted 
by a cross, although it is generally 
confounded with the pastoral staff, 
which is made in the form of a crook. 

The use of crosiers is very ancient. 

The Byzantine crosier had at the top 
cither a cross or a knob, with curved 
serpents on both sides. When the 
bishops pronounce solemn benedic- 
tion, they take this emblem into 
their bauds. These staves were some- 
times barely curled, and sometimes 
were highly ornamented and enriched 
with costly jewels. One of the moBt 
costly crosiers remaining in England 
is that of William of Wvkeham, of 
silver gilt, richly enamelled. It is 
exhibited to visitors in the chapel of 
New College, in Oxford, to the so- 
ciety of which the bishop presented 
it iu 1401. Another fine crosier is 
that of Bishop Fox, preserved at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Cross, krog (bat. crux), a common instrument of 
capital punishment umoug the ancients. It was mad* 
of two pieces of wood, crossed either at right angles or 
otherwise, on which the bodies of the malefactors were 
fastened, and left exposed till death put an end to their 
sufferings. Alter tho crucifixion of Christ; the cross 
became the emblem 01 the Christian religion, Con- 
stantine, believing that he had gained his victory ox*? 
Maxentius through the sign of th;? cross, caused them 
to be set up in public places and upon public buildings. 
The cross, as an emblem, however, was iu use long 
before tho Christian era, and had many mystical 
and religious properties attached to it. When th© 
Spaniards arrived in South America, they were aato* 
nished to find that the natives used the cross » » 
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religious symbol in thdr temples. Earl/ in the Chris- 
ten* dispensation, however, the cross became an em- 
item of the religion, the Urge cross overthe entrance 
te the chancel of a church was celled the Hood, or 
iHtrtv Bond, and became an object of % enerotion The 
rood was often elaborately ornamented Crosse* are 
of various fortes: in the Latin cross, the horizontal 
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bar crosses the perpendicular near the top, while, in 
the Greek cross, win* h is similar to the cross ot Rt 
George, the horizontal crosses the perpendicular m 
the centre In the cioss of St Andrew, the two bars 
ctosb each other diagonally After the union of Scot- 
land with England, the cross ot St George and that of 
St Andrew were blended, forming the imion lack The 
Malt* se cross is merely the Greek cross, witn an orna 
mental expsnuon of the ends Monumental clones 
were often raised other to ranrk a boundary or the 
entrance to a sanctuary Many striking remnins of 
these crosses are to be found in Grcit Britain and 
Ireland Monumental crosses were erected by Fd- 
ward I on the places where tho bodvof Qu* on Eleanor 
rested while being borne to buual at "Westminster 
The crosses ol ( haring, Chenpside, and Waltham, 
belonged to these f lbe two forim r have disappc ired, 
but the latter still remains Maiket or town crosses 
were oiigmallv elands trom which the ecclesiastics 
preached 8t l*aiil a cross was one of the most famous 
of these It was situated neai the piesent site ofRt 
Paul s Cathedral, and was e sentiallj a place of pi each 
mg for the town It was, in its latter days, in the form 
of a plain pulpit, made of wood, and was surmounted 
bj a Maltese cross Bound it were arranged peats for 
(the audicnee It was displeasing to the Puritans, and 
was demolished bv order of the parliament Nearly 
every old town in England has either a town cross c r 
the remains ot one 

Cross, Victoria , a reward wlueh may be granted 
to a soldier of nn> rank to ninik any act of valour It 
was first instituted m IS 0, at tlu conclusion of the 
Crimean war It la m the form of a Maltese cross, 
and is composed of metal taken from the Bussian guiiH 
capture 1 at Rcbastopol In the centie of the cross is 
the Toval c rown surumnnU d by a lion, and on a scroll 
below is the legend, ** For Valour ** On the clasp 
two branches ol laurel are represented, and the cross 
hangs from it supported by tho It ttcr V The ribbon 
worn by soldi* r* is icd, and that worn by sailors blue 
Fach recipient ot tho I ictoria cioss receives a pt ision 
Ot £10 per annum 

Crossbill, km* bd (Toaia ewmi odta) — Tho range 
of the crossbill extends from the noith of I urope ns I 
far as Greenland lhe most singulnrcbnn ctcn-tic ol 
this bird is its beak, tho upper and low < r mandibles 
being equally cuived, hoc kcu.and the elongated pc mts 
crossing each other Button speal s of this pc culiai itv 
ns an error and detect of nature, which clc uth enough 
Shows that be was totally unacquainted with tho bud s 
nature Its favourite food is the ix uit ol tin pine, and 
of the efficacy ot the crossed mandibles m sp’itting and 
extracting the kernels from nuts there ran bo no doubt 
•« The beak oi tne crossbill is altogether unique in 
form j the mandibles do not ho upon each other with 
their lateral edges m opposition, as in other hirds, lmt 
curve to the right and to the left, and always in oppo- 
site directions to each other In some specimens the 
upper mandible is turned to the right, the lower man- 
dible curved to the left , mothers the position of the 
mandibles i* reversed in their direc tion In the spe- 
$hnen l examined the upper mandible our cd down- 
wards, and to the left , the ufider portion turned up- 
wards, and to the right When holding the head of this 
bird in my fingers, 1 found I could bring tho point of the 
under mandible m a line underneath and touching the 
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pamt of the upper, but no# beyond it towards the left 
aidatjswhile on its own side the point passedvvtth ease 
to a distance of three-eighths of an inch, oTWs upper 
mandible has a limited degree cf motion on tire era- 
nmm, the superior maxillary and nasal bonus being 
united to the frontal by a flexible bony kradna”-- 
( Tarrell ) The chief colour of the crossbill's plumage 
is ashy-grey, with a greenish tmge on the upper parts* 
while fbe lower parts aro yellowish green. Its wtl ** 
bom-oolour , its length about six inches This is the 
plumage ot the adult bird , after the first moult, how- 
ever, and until the bird is a year old, all its upper and 
lower parts are of a tarnished red, more or less tinged 
with green and yellow , while the lower coverts of the 
tail are white, with a brown spot m the centre. 

Cross Buns, a small spiced cake, marked With a 
cross, and specially prepared tor Good Friday. The 
hot-cross-bnn is the most popular symbol of the Roman 
Catholic teligien in Fnglana that the Reformation has 
left, they aro supposed to represent the eulogise, or 
consecrated loaves, given away as alms to those who, 
from any impediment, could not receive the host. 
They were mafted with a cross similar to that on the 
Good Friday bun 

Chotal vbia, kro-ta lad-re-fr (Gr krotulon, castnnet; 
on ar count of the rattling of the seeds in their inflated 
pods, when shaken), m Bat , a gen of plants belonging 
to the nat oid LeqummostB, sub-ord Paptiionacew. 
C* ntncea, an Indian plant, furnishes a coarse fibre, 
eilled sun, sunn shunuvi, taaq, or Bengal hemp, which 
is often confounded with fumue, the fibre of thaMtbuUnr* 
cannabxnm C. tcnmfoha, another Indian species, is 
the source of the Jubhulporehemp 

Crotaius ( S'e Battle shake ) 

Croichkt, (Fr ciochef), the third principal 

note in music It is equal m duration to half a minim, 
or the fourth of a semibreve 

Croton, kro'-ton (Gi kroton t the dog-tuw. In refer- 
< noe to the resemblance of the seeds to that vermin), 
uiBot ,agen of plants belongmgtc f he nat. ord. JEfwpAo'* 
biocc# The weens c t tho species C Tiqhum, and probably 
also those of C Pm ana, constitute the croton, or tigUupi 
feeds, of the materia medica They yield, by expres- 
sion, an oil calh d troton oil, which, m doses of itom 
one to three miaime, ih a powerlul drastic cathartic, 
and, when apphtd externally, a<ts as a rubefacient 
and (ountci uritant lhe seeds are used without 
preparation, m India, as purgative pillB C Blent ex m 
and, CascartUn, natives ot the Bahama islands end 
.Jamaica, jifld the aromatio tomo bark commonly 
known as case inlla or eleutkema bark C pseudo Chum 
yields the qutlhd copalche bark of Pereira, and 0 *«&«- 
rosum the early copal ch< bark of the same author. In 
their medicinal propeities the copalchc barks resemble 
c asc ar 11a The aromatio bark known as Malambo bark 
is the produce of C Malambo It litextensively used 
in Columbia as a remedy m diarrhoea and as a vermi- 
fuge, also exttrnally, m tho form ot an alcoholic 
tmrture, in rheumatism 

Croup, kroop (ing -Uor ), in Med , is an acute in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the larynx, but 
tiequcntlv extending also to the trachea and bronchi*! 
tubes Ihis disease is not mentioned by medical 
writers before the middle pf last century, and it is the 
opinion of mans that it did not exist prior to that time- 
It is a disease that is very prevalent and fatal among 
infants It is usually preceded by the symptoms of a 
common cold, with hoarseness ana a harsn rough, pain 
in the head, fevei, and swelling and redness in the 
back of the throat , but it may make its appearance 
suddt uly during the night, in the midst ot apparent 
health In u short time the respiration b* comeMioisv 
and difficult, accompanied by a crowing sound dating 
inspiration , the face is red and swollen, the eyes suf- 
fused, the head thrown back, and everything indicates 
the great sufferings of the patient In extieine cases, 
as the disease advances, the breathing becomes mor* 
difficult, the cough more suffocating, the voic stifled, 
and the countenance Imd, and gradual insensibility or 
convulsions at length close the scene lhe fatal issue 
often tabes place in thirty hours and even loss , but 
most frequently it happens about the end of the second, 
day, though it has sonu times been known to run on ti* 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth day Ohe disease is mort 
common betwetn the iiist and tenth year, and larely 
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occurs aftor the age of pub^t}', though occasionally it 
is to be met with among adults, It is most comtooa 
ill odd damp seasons and in iow roarshy localities. In 
bo rapid and fatal a disease, medical advice ought to 
beimmediotely obtained. Bleeding, except by leeches, 
is not now generally approved of by medical men : 
some recommend emetics and purgatives; others 
opium and calomel. Warm bathing, or sponging with 
warm water, should bo had recourse to, os well as 
theinhalation of a watery vapour. 

Chow, Costmon, or Catuuon, kro (8 ht. crave) (Cor- 
vm Corone ) . — This common British bird is, perhaps, as 
well known, and at the same time as little liked, as any 
feathered creature. The farmer hates him for his 
appetite; the rural inhabitants hate him because so 
does the farmer ; and, on account of his sombre attire, 
unmusical voice, and carrion propensities, those un- 
connected with the agricultural interest arc seldom 
squeamish about the fate of a crow, nor -apt. to regard 
as alight but a justly •punished criminal the wide-spread 
arid gibbeted carcass of poor conus set out, as in a 
pea-field, as a warning to its relicts. Only it happens 
that the crow is gifted with an extraordinary amount 
of intelligence, he would, ere this, have been banished 
from the face of the land. The carrion crow is spread 
over the Old and New continents, mid feeds, like the 
ravens, on any sort of animal offal, or, when this is not 
attainable, on worms, moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, 
beetles, &c. In the winter it associates with the rooks, 
and may be seen with them busily turning over the 
earth in search of food. The neat, like that of the 
rook, in constructed at the summit of a tree of slender 
branches, matted with clay and horseduug. The hen 
lays four or ilve eggs of a palish green, sometimes 
blurred and spotted with a darker colour. They Juy 
but once in the year, unless the young or the eggs be 
destroyed by accident. It is said that the crow may 
be domcatitwtcd, and taught to speak as distinctly as 
the raven. “The carrion crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries ; and in the autumn ho will be aeon m 
the walnut-trees, carrying off from time to time a few 
of the nuts. With the exception of these two petty 
nets of depredation, he does very little injury to man 
during nine or ten months of the year; and if in this 
period he is to bo called over the coals for occasionally 
throttling an unprotected leveret or a stray partridge, 
he may fairly meet the accusation by a set-off in his 
account of millions of noxious insects destroyed by 
him; However, in the spring of the year, when he has 
a nest full of young ones to provide for, and when 
these young begin to give him broad bints that 
their stomachs would like something of a more solid 
nnd substantial nnture than mere worms and caterpil- 
lars, his attention to game is enough to alarm the 
stoutest-hearted squire or hen wife. These personages 
have long b worn a# eternal enmity to him, and he now, 
in his turn, visits, to their sorrow, the rising hopes of 
the manor with ominous aspect ; and he assaults the 
broods of the duck-pond in revenge, as it were, for the 
many attempts both squire ami henwife have made to 
rob and strangle him.*’— ( Waterton . ) The hooded cro w 
(Cbrrtte Comix) is rather smaller than the preceding, 
with black head, throat, wings, and tail. Its name is 
derived from the contrasted black head and grey body. 
It is more ferocious than the carrion crow, and has 
been known to pick out the eyes of lambs, and even of 
horses helplessly hampered in bogs. In certain parts 
of the Faroe Islands it is no uncommon thing for ihese 
birds to assemble in great force, say a thousand in 
;>;i^P(ttihfc«kndv while the rest appear to sit wrapped in 
odeat attention, one or another will llutter, 
v h%- ■„.iind M caw” at a tremendous rate. When be 
b ^j» dohidsiBf^tber begins: and so the meeting continues 
for so. Then they break up, and it is not 

uheoii^Pilii'pb find one or two birdsieft behind dead. 

' The i^lp^Ti'ave a belief that these meetings - refer to 
the c^p^aal behaviour of some of the Bock, and that 
are executed on the spot. The 
Alpine crow-j or chocard (JPurrhocorax alpimt), lias 
the compressed arched and sloped beak ol the black- 
bird ; but its nostrils are covered with feathers like 
those of the crow, to which it has been annexed., It 
builds in the olefts of rocks of the higher mountains, 
descending in. immense flocks to the valleys. The nut- 
cracker cro^fefc although not a true crow, allied to the 
r.9t * 
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family in several particulars. It is not uBconmttQn i» 
many parts of Europe, but rarely visits England. 
Pennant remarks, that the specimen from whieh hw 
description was taken woe the only one that he had 
ever heard of that was shot in the throe kingdoms- ; 

Cbowbeeky. (See ExcrSTitACKS.) f 

Crown, known (Lat. corona) t an ornament placed 
upon the head, denoting regal or imperial dignity. 
Crowns were originally garlands formed of leaves, and 
in that form have been used by almost every nation. 
The regal crown first originated in the diadem, whi^h 
was u fillet fastened round f ho nead and tied behind. 
It is represented iu the statues of Jupiter, the Ptole- 
mies, and the kings of Syria, Kings were, however, 
generally distinguished by a fillet of a different colour 
from that, usually worn. *It was mostly in the form of 
a golden band, which, in time, began to form the basis 
of raised ornamental work, studded with costly jewels. 
The crown was used by the ancient Greeks as an em- 
blem of office, as an ornament for victors at public 
games, and as a mark of distinction lor citizens who had 
specially served their country. Amongst the Itomans 
the crown was still more generally used. The corona 
olmdionalii i was the crown most highly prised. It was 
bestowed by an army or beleaguered garrison on the 
general who rescued them. It was made of leaves or 
wild flowers gathered on the spot. The civic crown, 
composed of oak -leaves and acorns, was the crown next 
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in esteem. It was bestowed upon any soldier who 
saved the life of a Woman citizen in battle. The man 
who gained it was entitled to many privileges. The 
mural crown, made of gold and surmounted with 
turrets or battlements, was bestowed upon the soldier 
who tirit scaled the ramparts of a besieged city. The 
corona valiant was bestowed on the person who first 
mounted the rampart or entered the camp of an 
enemy ; and the corona navalig was bestowed on him 
who first boarded an enemy’s ship. Both the mural 
and civic crowns are used at too present time ixt 
heraldry. The triumphal crown was of three kinds, 
and was bestowed upon generals who had obtained* 
triumph. Severn! other crowns of different forms were 
worn by the Homans. Among these may be mentioned 
the sacerdotal crown, sometimes made of gold, some- 
times of cars of corn, and sometimes of olive-leaves* 
It was worn by the priest and bystanders during a 
sacrifice. The funeral or sepulchral crown was placed 
upon the head of the dead. In Greece these crowns 
were usually made of parsley.* The convivial crown, 
w as a wreath of flowers worn on festive occasions. The 
nuptial crown was a wreath of verbena plucked by the- 
bride and worn by her. The natal crown was a chaplet 
b^ug over the door of a chamber where a child woe 
born. — (Ref. Smith's Dictionary.) The crown is a 
term often used in Greet Britain in order to designate 
the state ; as, crown ministers, crown lands, &o. In an 
ecclesiastical sense, the term crown is used to denote 
the clerical tonsuro of the Roman Catholics. (So* 
,ToNBtr«E.) The crown of Great Britain (1) ia a circlet 
of gold, surmounted alternately with four crosses and 
four fleurs-de-lis. Four arch-diadems, enriched With 
pearls, arise from these, and close under a mound en- 
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signed with a cross pottde. The gold circle is also oxi tbfclo wef corner# of the &«uue^rotfc; wid iire fitted 
adorned with diamonds, sapphires, mines, pearls, &o. into a centrsl vertical king-post near the top of the 
The crowns worn by princes and noblemen are called partition. In this case the crown-post ties t aO hcxi- 
cetonets; that of the prince of Wales (2) is composed of ssontal joists of the partition, and affords a means of 
ttoMe or fillet of gold; four crosses pattdea are placed support to the centre of the floor above* 
round the edge between the same number of fleurs-de- Crown-wobe, krowu'-mirk, in Mil., the naxne give* 
hi. From the two centre crosses a bent arch extends, to outworks of a peculiar form, somewhat resembling 
surmounted by a mound and cross. The coronet of n the general outline of a crown, situated beyond the 


dUke (3) is a circle of gold, richly chased, having on t 
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edge eight strawberry-leaves ; that of a marquis, (4) a 
circle set round with four strawberry -leaves, and as 
many pearla interposed on pyramidal points. In an 
earl’s coronet (5) there are eight pearls, set on pyra- 
midal points, and eight strawberry-leaves, which are 
lower than the pearls; that of a viscount (6) is sur- 
rounded with pearls only, the number being unlimited ; 
a baron’s coronet (7) has only six pearls, all at equal 
distances. All the ooronete of the British nobility, ns 
at present worn, surround caps of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine. Viscounts and barons had 
no coronets allowed them until after Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The coronet of the Mugs-at-arms is a plain fillet 
of gold with sixteen leaves, half of which alternately 
are higher than tho others. Miserere mei Deus is the 
motto on the band. 

Crown Lands, the lands, estates, or other real pro- 
perty belonging to the brown or soverci gn . The crown 
lands of England are now contracted within narrow 
bounds, having been granted away at various times to 
subjects. William III. so impoverished the or own 
property in this way, that an act was passed by which 
it was decreed that all grauts of crown lauds for more 
than thirty-one years are void. ' ■ 

Onowu-POST, kroicn-poast, in Build,, the name given 
to the vertical truss or post that rises from the hori- 
zontal tie-beam of two rafters to the point in which 
the rafters meet. It is also Called a lung-post. This 
formation is also found in what is called h, king-post 
Partition, in whioh thf vertical timbers between the 
joists at the top and bottom of the partition ht© 
strengthened by struts slanting like rafters which bear 
■ 6f>5 


he principal works of any fortified place. They weisrv 
formerly called horn-works, consisting of two outt* ‘ 
verging Banks, connected at the ends nearest fib* 
country by a rampart with a re-entering angle in the 
centre, the whole work being like the letter M iafonsu 
The most common form now adopted by military en- 
gineers for a eroivn-work is that of a front consisting 
of two of the faces of a regular polygonal fortiilc&tknv 
such as surrounds a citadel, or, in other words, a pro* 
jeefcing bastion in the centre of the work, with a demi- 
bastion on either side, connected with it by curtains 
inclined to each other at a certain angle. This front 
is connected with the main works by long Hanks from 
the salient angles of the demi-bastions, converging an 
they approach the works: the whole is surrounded by 
a ditch which joins the main ditch. Sometimes h 
ravelin is constructed to defend the curtain of the 
weakest lace of a fortification, and strengthened bv a 
surrounding crown-work. The best example of this 
kind of work is the double croyn-work at Metz, exe- 
cuted by Cormontaiugue. 

Cbozoi'Uora, kro-zo-fo'-rn, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. EtpJwrbiacea:, and contain- 
ing one remarkable species, namely, C. iinctoria, m 
native? of the south of Franco. Thi9 yields, by expres- 
sion, a green juice, which is converted, by the com- 
bined action of ammonia and the air, into the purplish 
dye called turnsole. 

Crucible, hra'se-ll (Ital, crociuolo) ,—in Chem., 
crucibles are vessels made of some material capable 
of resisting a high temperature, used by chemists 
and metallurgists for fusing metals or chemical 
compounds. According to the material to be melted 
and the heat required for fusion, they are mode 
of platinum, iron, plumbago, porcelain, clay, or 
lime. Those made of hard refractory clay, such 
as the Cornish or Hessian crucibles, are most 
usually employed. They will stand a very high heat 
without melting. Plumbago crucibles serve a double 
purpose, acting not only as vessels, but as reducing 
agents. Platinum crucibles are used in opera- 
tions where a el uy crucible would be acted on by the 
fluxes employed. Where a very high temperature 
is required, as, for instance, in melting platinum, a 
lime crucible is used. Lately, Messrs. Johnson and 
Mattbey have introduced crucibles made of an alloy of 
platinum aud iridium, which have Hhany advantages 
over those made of platinum only, (For ap account 
of the manufacture of plumbago crucibles, see Plum- 
bago.) 

Cjiucii'ERie, or BnARSic.vcK.2B, hru-sif'-e-re (Lat. 
mur, cross ; /era, I bear), in Bot., the Uruciferpus or 
Cabbage fam., a nat. Ord. of dicotyledonous plants in 
the sub-class T/iulami/lortr, having the following well- 
marked characters The leaves are alternate, and 
without stipules. The flowers are usually arranged in 
racemes, are generally without bnuSts, arid mostly 
yellow or white, seldom purple, sometimes a mixture 
of these colours. The sepals are four in number,— 
deciduous, imbricate, or valvato. The petals are also 
four,- hypogynotis, ertfeiate, alternate with thp sepals, 
and deciduous. The stamens are tetradynarouua (six 
in number, four of which are long and two abort). 
The thalamus i3 furnished with green glands placed 
between the stamens uud the ovary. The ovary is 
superior, one-celled, or usually two-celled, in conse- 
quence of two parietal placentas meeting in the imddia 
and forming a spurious dissepiment or partition. 
Stigmas two, situated opposite the placentas. The 
fruit, which is termed a ttiliqua or dlicula, n one- 
celled, or spuriously two-cellcd, and one- or many* 
seeded. The seeds are stalked, aud have no albumen* 
Tho order is one of the most natural known, aud i* 
eminently European. There are Ido genera, consist- 
ing of about l,tJOO species, which are principally hef- 
Imccous plants. If ordinary care h* observed, .they 
are not likely to bo confounded with plants of any 
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other order except Canpondacv®. The craxu/erous They marched into Asia and took Nie»a, and after* 
flowers may, however, be always distinguished from wards Antioch and Edeeaa. At length, oathe 
those of the Utter order bj their stamens, which, of July, 1099, after a siege of about six weeks, they 
though always teiradynamous, are never raised above obtaiued possession of Jerusalem, and Godfrey -. in? 
the corolla upon a lengthened thalamus or stalk. The Bouillon was chosen king. For nearly half a oentury 
general properties of the Cmcifera are almost as defl- the conquerors not only maintained their position, but , 
site as the botanical characters. The possession of greatly extended their territories, till 1144, when the 
antiscorbutic and stimulant properties, combined with city of Edessa was taken by the emir of Mosul. A 
an acrid flavour, may be said to constitute a universal second crusade was preached by St.Bernard, abbot of 
character, The pungency of cruciferous plants de- Clairvuux, aud two immense armies, estimated to- 
pends on a volatile oil composed of carbon, hydrogen, gether at upwards of a million of men, were raised,, 
nitrogex, oxygen, and sulphur. An oil expressed from under the command ofConradlII.,emperorofOer- 
the needs is one of the most important products. Non© many, and Louis VII., king of France. Through the 
of the plants of the order, with one or two doubtful treachery, however, of the Greek emperor, Manuel 
exceptions, are poisonous ; many of them arc esculent Comnenus, this vast army was all but destroyed by 
vegetables. The disagreeable odour emitted by them the Turks, aud, aft erau unsuccessful attempt to reduoe 
When decaying is attributed to the sulphur and nitro* Damascus, the residue bad to muke their way hack to 

f in which they contain. [See Bbassica, Craubk, Europe. The news of the capture of Jerusalem by 
ASTtJRTiUM, Sinapis.) Saladin (1187), and the fall of the Christian kingdom 

ObwcifIxion, krurte-Jlx'-shun (Lat. crux , a cross, of Palestine, brought about the Third Crusade. The 
aud/ucio, I make), was one of the most ancient modes leaders of this new expedition were Frederick Barba* 
of inflicting the punishment of death. At first, pro- rossa, emperor of Germany, Philip Augustus, king of 
bably, it was inflicted by merely fastening the victim France, and Bichard Ccenr-de-Lion, king of England, 
to a tree and leaving him thus to perish of want, or to Barbarossa first took the field in 11$), and defeated 
be devoured by wild beasts. Afterwards crosses, or the sultan atlconium; but, in approaching Syria, he 
cross pieces of wood, in various forms, came to be used, was seized with a fever, and died in 111)0. Richard 
The usual forms of cross were that resembling the aud Philip arrived in Syria some months later with a 
letter x» commonly called the St. Andrew’s cross; great army, and wero joined by the army of Barba- 
that in the form of the letter T. consisting of an up- rossa. After a lengthened siege they obtained posses- 
right piece of timber with a transverse piece on the sion of the city of Acre; but Philip soon afterwards 
top ; and the let-in cross, in which the transverse piece returned to France, and Richard concluded a peace 
of timber was let into the upright, but at some dis- with Saladin, in terms of w hich the Christians of the 
tattoo from the top, somewhat iu this form t- The West were to be allowed to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
cross was used as an instrument of punishment by Salem without molestation. The Fourth Crusade was 
almost all the nations of antiquity, — the Greeks, intended, like the others, for the conquest of the Holy 
Romans, Carthaginians, Jews, Syrians, Persians, &o. { Land ; but, instead of that, it directed its efforts 
Its use was abolished throughout the Roman world by \ against the Greek empire. Assembling at Venice iu 
Constantine, out of respect to tbo feelings of the 1 1203, the ; doge of that city induced them to take the 
Christians, and since that time it has gone out of use. ! town of Zara, in Dalmatia, and afterwards they took 
Among the Carths giniaus, crucifixion was inflicted on ! up tlie cause of Alexius, whose father, Isaac Angelos, 
all ranks of individuals, but among the Romans it was ! had been driven from the Greek throne by bis own 
confined to slaves and the vilest malefactors. Among ' brother. They took Constantinople, aud, alter elc- 
the latter the culprit was scourged prior to cruci- j j rating to the throne several princes successively, they 
flxion, and was also forced to carry his cross to the ! at length elevated to it their own chief, Baldwin, count 
place of execution. The sufferer was usually attached , of Flanders, giving him a fourth pare of the empire, 
to the cross by means of nails driven through bis hands ; and dividing the rest among themselves. He and his 
and feet, but sometimes he was fastened with ropes, j successors held the empire of the East for upwards 
In order to hasten death, the legs were frequently of half a century. The Fifth Crusade commenced by 
broken, or the body pierced with a spear or other slmrp j the march of a body of troops, under the command of 
instrument, otherwise the sutterer often lived lor days Andrew II. of Hungary, agaiust the Turks, in 1217. 
Upon the cross. After a series of successes in Palest ine and Egypt, they 

to Animals. (See Animals. C n ct.lt y to.) suffered a severe reverse before Cairo, and were 
CRUSADES, kru-saida' (Lat. crux, a cross), in t he obliged to sue for leave to return home in 1221. Five 
history of Europe, is the name given to certain re- years later. Frederick II. of Germany put himself at 
ligiona wars carried on for the space of two centuries, the head of a considerable army, ana set out for the 
. ' between the 'Christian nations of the "West and the conquest of the Holy Land. The expedition was sue- 
Mobummedanfl, for the possession of Palestine. They cessfid, aud Frederick, after receiving from the sultan 
received their name from the Christians engaged in possession of Jerusalem, and being crowned king, 
them having adopted the sign of the cross. As long returned home in 1229. Jerusalem and Palestine 
as the caliphs of Bagdad and their successors, the having again fallen into the hands of the Turks in 1224, 
Fatimites of Egypt, were in possession of the Holy the Sixth Crusude was undertaken by Louis IX. of 
Land, the Christians had fuU liberty to visit the sacred France in 1219. He marched into Egypt, took Daiui- 
places ; but after the conquest of Palestine by the etta ; but was afterwards defeated, the greater part 
Turks, the pilgrims were subjected to cruel treatment, of his army cut off, and himself taken prisoner. HA 
and Europe was tilled with their complaints At length, obtained his liberty aud that of his followers o» agree- 
Fetar of Amiens, known as Peter the Hermit, who iugtopay a heavy ransom, and then returned home, 
bad visited the Holy Land and witnessed the cruelties Louis, however., did not give up the idea of reconquer* 
perpetrated by the Turks, set out on a pilgrimage ing the Holy Land, and a lew years later he originated 
through Europe, everywhere inflaming the minds of the Seventh and last Crusade against the Holy Land, 
the people with accounts ofwvhat be had seen, and He died at Tunis, on his way to Palestine, and the 
producing the most extraordinary excitement. The command of the expedition devolved upon Edward, 
popdrHrban II., was not slow in taking advantage of prince of England, afterwards Edward I. He marched 
this State of things, and, in 1095, summoned two into Palestine, took the town of Nazareth, but effected 
councils, at which the war was agreed upon, and the nothing further of conaequenoe, and soon after returned 
l&tb of August, 1096, was fixed lor the departure of homo. Acre and a lew other towns still remained to 
the army. The first army consisted of about 40,000 the Christians, and were defended for some time by 
CS^tdhicfly Frenchmen, Normans, Dutch, Germans, the Templars and other military knights; but at length 
afid' Italians, but totally undisciplined. They marched Acre capitulated in 1291, and the other towns soon 
through Hungary and Servia, where many of them after followed its example. How far the crusades have 
perished, and the rest were totally defeated and been of advantage or otherwise to the subsequent 
almost annihilated by the Turks, at Nicrea, in Bithynia. progress of Europe, is a question which has given rise 
It was succeeded, however, by a well-disciplined army to much discussion. Tuey were undoubtedly carried 
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tbepeaoefal pursuits of th oartsor raanufae tures ; but, phtw ^ v Sulphur, for instance, will crystaflisein 
on the other band, we believe that they have A**roiaed teheora or prismatio crystals. Some substances are 
a moat beneficial influence upon the civilization of even trimor shout. Sulphate of nickel 
Europe. The various nations of Karope were united right rhombic prisms, square-based octabedr*,and 
together in one common cause, and taught to know oblique rhombic prisms, according to the temperature 
aud sympathize with each other; they were brought at the time of evaporation. Bodiaa crystallizing i«|r 
irifco contoct with two new civilizations, —the Greek and similar forms are called isoMrpnte. The Moms aud: 
the Saracenic, each more advanced and refined than fluor spar ; carbon, gold, copper, and their compound* ; 
their own; and commercial enterprise received from tbe potassium compounds of chlorine, iodine, bromine, 
the crusades ite first and its greatest stimulus. and fluorine, form isomorphout groups. Crystallization 

Crusca, AccADuariA della, krooe'-ka ak-ka^daV- maybe effected iu several ways,— by evaporation, by 
me-adW-la (Ital., the academy of the bran or chaff), sublimation, by fusion, or by slow electrical -notion. ‘ 
waathe name of one of the earliest, and one of the most Jt sometimes happens that precipitates are thrown 
celebrated of the societies of modern Europe. It was down in a crystalline form ; thus, when tartaric acid is • 
founded at Florence in lf.82, chiefly through the exer- added to a solution of potash, the tartrate of potash 5 
tions of the poet Antonio Francesco Graz z ini, and was falls down in minute crystals. Crystallization by evapo- 
so called from its chief object being to sift or purify ration is effected either by allowing a hot saturated solu- 
the national language. The great work of the academy tion of the salt to cool gradually or by spontaneous, eva- 
was the u Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca ” poration. In the former case the masses of crystals are 
(or Dictionary of the Italian Language), which was first small and confused. Where single perfect crystals am 
published at Venice in 1612, and ha9 since gone required, the method of crystal-feeding invented by 
through numerous editions, being still regarded as the Leblanc must be resorted to. A small but perfect 
standard authority on the Italian language. This crystal is first obtained by one of the methods men- 
socicty lias recently been incorporated with two other tioned, and placed in a cold concentrated but not satu- 
societies, under the name of the Itoyal Florentine rated solution of the substance in question, after 
Academy. which the crystal is turned regularly twico every day, 

CbPst or the Earth. (Sec Geology.) taking care to expose a fresh surface each time until 

Crustacea , krus-fai'-shedt (Lat. crust a, a hard shell), the crystal has reached the desired size. As the sola* 
a class of articulated animals whose external covering tion becomes weaker, it should bo replaced by a fresh 
is less solid than that of the majority of testaceous quantity of the original strength. Great care must bo 
mollusca, but much firmer and harder than the skin of taken not to use a saturated solution, otherwise fresh 
the naked mollusca. This tegnmentary skeleton may crystals will form in the vessel and on the original 
be regarded as a kind of epidermis, for beneath it is crystal. A glass plate may be used to lay the crystal 
found h membrane like the true skin of higher animals, on in the solution, and a pair of horn or box-wood 
At certain times this solid envelope detaches ilwelf and tweezers are better than the fingers for turning it. By 
falls off', as the epidermis of reptiles separates itself these means crystals of enormous size may be made; 
from their bodies. With the crawfish this shell-shed- Tho solution should, as much as possible, be kept at 
ding, or ccdgsis, as it is called, is preceded by a few the same temperature, and the crystal should be turned 
days’ sickness and fasting, and at that time tbe earn- very regularly. Crystallization by fusion is resorted 
pace, or upper shell, becomes loosened from the corimn to in the case of metals and other insoluble substances, 
to which it is attached. The corium begins forthwith Tbe metal or other oody is melted in a ladle or cni- 
to secrete a new shell, which, at first soft and mem- cible, and allowed to cool until the top crust is solid; 
branoue, becomes gradually harder and harder, and is it is then pierced with an iron rod, and the melted 
at last calcareous. When all connection is broken off', substance not yet solidified is allowed to runout. Fine 
the animal sets about freeing itself of the incumbrance, masses of crystals of bismuth and sulphur may bs 
It rubs its legs one against the other, and finally throws obtuiued in tins way. Mnnv salts do not appear to bo 
itself upon its back, and in that situation begins to capable of crystallizing wit bout holding a certain por- 
B well out and shake itself, till it tears the membrane tion of water in combination, termed water of crystal* 
that attaches the carapace to the abdomen. The lization. Thus ordinary carbonate of soda has ten 
greatest difficulty occurs in freeing the extremities, equivalents of water united with it. Some crystals 
nor could they be extricated at all, did not the. old shell part with this water very easily, losing their crystuUina 
split longitudinally. The entire process is completed form and falling to powder merely by exposure to tho 
iu half an hour ; but it takes from twenty hours to three atmosphere. Such salts are called efflorescent, in con- 
days for the conversion of the soft and membranous tradistinctiou to those which absorb water from tho 
integuments into a firm case similar to that lately atmosphere, which are termed deliquescent. Many 
abandoned. While this transformation is taking place, salts have the property of crystallizing without water 
the muscles of tho animal are flaccid, and the flesh of crystallization ; others, again, crystallize in different 
altogether unfit to be eaten. An exception to this forms, according to the number of equivalents of water 
rule, however, would seem to occur in the ease of the they contain. Liberate of soda, or borax, for instance* 
land crab ; for, according to all that has been written crystallizes in prisms or oetahedra, according -'as it 
on the subject, the latter animal is never bo delicious contains ten or five atoms of water of crystallization. 

M during the moulting period. Tho forms which crystals assume are also influenced: 

CSYW, kript (Gr. krvptein , to conceal), a low by the purity of the solution from which they are 
chamber under a church or cathedral, with a vaulted crystallized; for instance, iodide of potassium assumes 
roof, the groined arches of which spring from short but a prismatic form when crystallized from a neutral 
massive columns. Bometimes the crypt extends under solution, but if from one containing carbonate of 
the entire church, as at Canterbury cathedral; but potash, the resulting crystals are cubical. As to the 
they are generally of much smaller dimensions. Divine force causing crystallization we as yet know but little ; 
service was formerly performed in them, and they all we know nt. present is. that electricity and light 
were also used as places of burial. both accelerate crystallization. If a weak voltaic cur* 

.Crtwoo«a put . (See Secret Writing.) rent bo passed through a solution of silica, it willgra- 

Crystalline Lens, kri«'-tM~line (Lat, crystaHns, a dually crystallize round the wires ; and if camphor 
crystal; lem), ir* Anat., is the lens of the eye, a lenti- be exposed to the light, crystals will form thicker on 
form pellucid substance, inclosed in a membranous the most illuminated aide. 

Capsule, ami situated in a depression in tho anterior Crystallography, krts-taldog'-gru-f e (Lat. cry.Wa?* 
part of the vitreous humour. (Sen Eye.) lus, a crystal; Gr. graph*, writing).— Although the 

Crystallization, krit-tll-U-zai^shm, in Chem., forms of crystals appear to be infinite, yet, upon care- 
crystallization may be defined as the spontaneous fully considering their axes, angles, faces, and edges, 
assumption of well-defined geometrical forms by bo- they are found to fall into six well-defined groups, 
dies in passing from the fluid or aeriform state to the which are distinguished from each other by the relative 
solid condition. Bodies not capable of assuming the ! positions and lengths of their axes. These six groups 
crystalline form are termed amorphous or colloid; those i are again subdivided into divisions according to the 
Which form crystals, ermtalhid . When a substance | arrangement of their planes with respect to theiraxei. 
crystallizes in two distinct forms, which cannot be The subject of crystallography is a very difficult one, 
derived from the same original, it is said to be dimer* I and only to be learnt <l?y means of an extensive series 
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of figures or models. B will therefore be necessary to 
treat the matter somewhat enrstmly, referrine the 
student to several standard works upon the Subject. 
She six crystalline systems mentioned are :— 1 . Regular 
i» which the axes are equal and rectangular, 
The cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are 
the principal members of this system. 3. Square pris- 
matic, in which two of the axes only are equal, all 
three being rectangular. 3. Right prismatic, in which 
all the axes are unequal, and all rectangular. It may 
perhaps assist the memory if it is borne in mind that 
m each of the above Bystems the whole of the axes are 
rectangular, while in the following three the axes are 
all inclined to each other. 4. Rhombohedral , in which 
the tt tree axes are equal but not rectangular, o. 
Oblique prismatic, one axis rectangular to two, hut all 
Unequal. 6. Double oblique , in winch all the axes are i 
unequal, and none rectangular. The forms belonging 
to different systems shade oft* gradually into each 
other. Thus, the cube, by being slightly increased on 
one of its faces, becomes a square prism ; and the 
square prism, by having one of its sides slightly en- 
larged, becomes a right prism. Many forms ate de- 
sired from each other by having slices removed from 
their angles or edges. Thus t he octahedron may be 
modified into a cube by having its angles gradually 
abced away, and into the rhombic dodecahedron by 
haring its edges treated in the same manner. A few 
turnips or potatoes and a sharp knife will afford the 
student much information in this way. Thus alum, 
which crystallizes as an octahedron, is often fonnd 
crystallized with its edges or angles sliced away, and 
approaching the form of one or other of the forms 
mentioned. (See also Isomorphism and Polymor- 
phism.) The best books to consult on this subject arc 
Dana's Mineralogy and Nicol’s Mineralogy . There is 
also a short but excellent account of the subject in 
Odling’s Chemistry , part I . 

Cube, kubc (Gr, kubos, a die), in Geom., is n 
•olid body terminated by six square equal faces, and 
occupying among bodies a place analogous to that of 
the square among surfaces. It is also called the hexa- 
hedron, by reason of its possessing six sides. One of 
the most celebrated problems in the history of geome- 
trical science is the duplication of the cube, i,e. the 
construction of a cube which shall have twice the 
volume of a given cube. In the tir.ie of Plato, it was 
* constant subject of controversy with geometers, 
who, however, failed to solve the problem, because the 
straight line and circle, which were tin* only lines 
admitted into their calculations, are not sufficient for 
the cubation of solids. 

Cube Root is tt number or quantity which, if malt i- 
p&ed into itself, and then again by the product, pro- 
duces the cube; or, when twice multiplied into itself, 
produces the number or quantity of which it is the 
root. Thus 5 is tho cube root of 135, because 
• 8x5 — 25 x 5 —lliij. 

Cpbeba, Jcu~he'-ha (Arab, cubahah), in Bot., a gen, 
qf plants belonging to the nat. ord. Vipera***. Tue 
omtaiea C. officinalis, a native of Java and Prince of 
Wales’ Island, yields tho berries called cubebs, whioh 
pro extensively employed in medicine for their peculiar 
power of arresting excessive discharges from the 
Urethra. CJubebs resemble black pepper, but may be 
distinguished by the network of raised voiuB on their 
aarface, also by the short stalks which they possess. 

• Cc’Heijs, [See Ouihsua.) 

Cubit, ku'-bit (Lui.. cubitus), a measure of length 
employed by the ancients, and more especially by the 
H«®ruws. It was originally the distance from the 
©IfrorW to the tip of the middle finger. According to 
some authorities, there were two cubits in use by the 
J-sws,— the sacred and the common cubit. The former 
was twenty-one inches long und the latter eighteen 
inches. Cal met., however, states his belief that the 
sCCOnd, or shorter cubit, was not introduced until after 
the Babylonian captivity. Hence Ezekiel's precaution 
(Ezek. xl.J>) in speaking of the cubit as a cubit and 
« hand -breadth. The exact length of tho cubit is not 
known ; it 'has been staled to be 1 foot 0*SS8 inches, 
and a band-breadth 3*6$t inches, in the tables of 
measure affixed to several versions of the authorized 
Bible. 

C'lrcxijro-sTooL. (See Dnq^iNo-STOox.) 
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Cuckoo, ko6k>-oo (Lftfc. mumlm, ootm#), «&##* 
l/M caiK/rus ).’— 1 This bird, which derives its name from 
the peculiar sound of its note, is vary widtoly diffused. 
It is found in India and in Africa, ana migrates north* 
ward in snxmner, even to Lapland and K&mtchatkft, 
It makes its appearance amongst us in April, Und dift* 
appears again by about the middle of August, It 
would seem that love is a passion that occupies very 
little of the cuckoo’s consideration. There is no pair- 
ing or continued attachment between the male and 
female, and the latter generally, if not always, lays her 
eggs in the nest of some other smaller bird, leaving 
their hatching and futuro maintenance to fate. The 
gratitude of the foster child is of a pice© with its 

E areut’s heortlessmeas. Mr. Selby asserts that, when 
atehed, the young cuckoo 
ha» between its shoulders yg|g|pA 
a depression in which it 
lodges any burden it wishes 

to carry to the edge of tho skjTY 

nest for ejectment ; that, | /jTl f k 

at the expiration of twelve y' w | W |W h f 

days, the hollow is tilled \ ( « 

up, and that, should tho 

proper occupants of the * V 

nest chance to remain till 
t hen, the young cuckoo no 
more molests them. The 
hedge-sparrow, the pied 
wagtail, and tbo yellow- ( 
hammer, are the birds " > 

commonly selected by the yjr'^ 
euckoo for imposition. * ^ 

In tho early part of the cuckoo. 

summer of 1828, a. cuckoo, having previously turned 
out the eggs from u water wagtail’s nest, which 
was built-in a small hole in a garden-wall at Arbnry 
(tho seat of Francis !Newdegate, Esq.), deposited 'her. 
own egg in their place. When the egg was batched, 
the young intruder was fed by the water wagtails till 
he became too bulky for his confined and narrow quar- 
ters, aud in a fidgety, lit fell to the ground. In this 
predicament be. was found by the gardener, who picked 
him up and put him into a wire cage, which was placed 
on the top of a wall not far from the place- of bis birth. 
Instead, however, of its foster parent the wagtail coming 
to feed it, there appeared at its prison-bars a friendly 
hedge-sparrow, who, day after day and at very fre- 
quent, intervals, continued to bring It food, until it was 
well fledged und big enough to be set at liberty. Bishop 
Stanley relates ar instance of an unfledged cuckoo 
being placed it* the sumo cage with a young thrush* 
The cuckoo was either too idle or unable to feed itself; 
so the good-natured thrush kindly performed the ope- 
ration for him . One day a t empting worm w as offered at 
the wires, and pt once the thrush wont to it. Whether 
its original intention was to give it to its patient can 
never be known ; if so, however, the sleek plump thing 
hanging in the thrush’s very beak was too great a 
temptation : it swallowed it. It seemed that the 
cuckoo had made sure that the worm was coming up 
to him, and when he discovered his error he hopped 
fiercely down, and, with one blow of its cruel beak, 
took one of the thrush’s eyes out. Even in this maimed 
condition the patient nurse continued to wait on its 
tyrant patient, ami never ceased to do so till the cuckoo 
was big enough to shift for itself, Tho gilded cuckoo 
(Cueulus aurutus) is an inhabitant of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and extremely common in Caffnmn. It is a 
very beautiful bird /tho chief of the plumage being 
brilliant green with golden reflections. It is about 
seven inches long. Like the common cuckoo, it de- 
posits its egg in the nests of other birds, and* notes* 
Vtiillant was mistaken, in a way that puts aside the 
notion that the hen-cuckoo lays them where they are 
to be hatched by another bird. While out shooting 
with his man Kloae, he brought down a golden cuckoo 
with one of the eggs of its species, and evidently freshly 
lain, in Us throat ; and it then occurred to him that Ms 
attendant had frequently brought him ft bird of this 
kind, with the exclamation, ** This on© dropped an egg 
as she fell from the tfee/' Later in the day another 
cuckoo, was shot bv Vaiitent* with ftu egg in itagnttet. 
“ I w as convinced from this circumstance,'’ writes the 
sporting naturalist, “ that the female cuckoo deposit# 
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harcgg in the neaiof another bird by conveying it 
thiiheria her beak/* Besides those noticed, there is 
the spotted cuckoo (Oxplephue qlandarius) , an inhabit* 
a»t of the north of Borone j the oriental cuckoo (Bu- 
4pteemye(meittalu),fonnd in the East Indies ; and the 
yellow- billed American cuckoo ( Coccyzue americanm ) , 
likewise called the cow-bird and the rain-crow. 

Cuckoo -FLo WEB. (See Card amine.) 

Cuckoo-pint. (See Arum.) 

©UCUMUKR. (See CtJCUMJS.) 

Cuoumis, ku-ku'-mia, in Bot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the net. ord 
Cucurbitucere. The fruit 
of C.mitiviifi is the com- 
mon cucumber, and that 
of C. Melo the melon 
The fruits of the spe- 
cies C. llardwickii and 
Pseudo-colocynthue are 
said to be powerfully 
cathartic. 

Cucurbit a, ka-kur'- 
bii-a (Lat. cucvrbita), 
in Bot., the typical gen. 
of the nat. ord. Cuvur- 
bit. avert. The fruits of 
CUCUMBER. several species are em- 

ployed as articles of food ; thus, that of C. CUru Utts 
u the water-fhelon, so highly esteemed for its cooling 
and refreshing juice ; 
that of C. orifera is the 
vegetable marrow, one 
of our most, delicate ta- 
ble vegetables ; that of 
C. maxima is the red 
gourd or pumpkin, 
which, when boded, 
tastes like a young car- 
rot ; and C. i J ej>o is the 
white gourd, a favourite 
culinary vegetable on 
the continent. An oil, 
called egnsc by the in- 
habitants of Yorrubn, 
in Africa, and largely 
used by them for diete- 
tic and medicinal pur- 
poses, is supposed to be 
the produce of one ormore species of this germs. 

Cu C URBITA c E JE , ku-knr-btt‘-ai'-t>c-e , in Bot., the 
Gourd or Cucumber lam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledo- 
nous plants in the sub-class Calyc'jloree, Upwards of 
60 genera have been described, ami these include more 
than 300 species. The plants are natives of hot. cli- 
matesiti almost every part of the world ; they abound 
in the East Indies, many occur in Peru and Brazil, a 
few arc found in Europe and North America, and one 
species only, Bryonia dioiea, in the Brit ish isles. They 
arc all herbs with tuberous or fibrous roots, which 
are annual or perennial, and with stems which are 
generally succulent, and cither prostrate or climbing 
by means of tendrils. The leaves arc rough, alternate, 
and radiate-veined. The llowers are unisexual, mo- 
nwciouSf'Or dioecious. The calyx is monosepalous, and, 
in the female tlowers, superior. The corolla is mouo- 
petaious, four or live-parted, sometimes fringed, with 
strongly-marked reticulated veins, perigyuous, and 
occasionally scarcely distinguishable from the calyx. 
The male or Sterile flower has generally live stamens, 
which are epipetalous, and either distinct, or monadel- 
phoua, Or triadelpbous, the anthers being two-celled, 
usually long and sinuous, rarely straight. Now and 
then male flower are found with only two or three 
Stamens. In the fertile or female flower the ovary is 
inferior, the style is short, and the stigmas are more or 
less dilated. The fruit is usually a pepo, as in the 
cucumber ; or rarely a succulent berry, us in the 
bryony. The seeds are more or less flattened and 
•xatbuminous. An acrid, bitter, purgative principle 
characterizes the plants of this order, and is especially 
evident in the pulp surrounding the seeds. In some 
Wdtivated species the acridity % scarcely perceptible, 
and thefruits are edible. (See Cucumis, Cucurbiia.) 

Cudbear. (See Lrcanoua.) 

Our. kui the last words of a speech spoken on the 
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which the actor who ie to answer catches irakt 
regards** an mtuaation to begin. It is also applied 
to any hint given to an actor onthestage, aa to whut 
he has tb do or say. * 

Cuirass. (See Breastplate.) 

Cuirassiers, kwe-ran-seere' (Fr.cuira*ee,h 

Lat. coritim , a hide), the name given in coi_ 

armies to heavy cavalry wearing cuirasses, or ; 
back- and breastplates. We have no cavalry so called 
in the British army, although the Life Guards and 
Horse Guards wear cuirasses. The cuirass was ori- 
ginally formed of thick leather, which was ball^proof, 
—whence its name ; but when this material was no 
longer used, the name was retained, and applied to the 
metal plates which superseded the leathern armour. 

Culukes, kuV-deez, the name given to an ancient 
religious order of ecclesiastics that existed in Ireland/ 
Scotland, and the northern parts of England. The 
derivation of the name is uncertain, some tracing it to 
the Gaelic, others to the Latin. According to Bu- 
chanati, it is a corruption of cal tores Dei, worshipper* 
of God. The time of their first appearance, and the 
character of their instit utions, have been no less matte* 
of dispute than their name. Some date their origin 
from the middle of the 6th century, and attribute 
their institution to Columba, who came over from 
Ireland to the island of Iona, on the west coast of 
Scotland, where he established a monastery, and from 
which lie Rent, forth hifl disciples to diffuse tbo know- 
ledge of Christianity. Having no correspondence with 
the see of Borne, they are said to have been tree from, 
the corruptions that, 'at a later period, crept into that 
church, as saint and relic worship, auricular confession, 
penance, &o . ; and their time for the celebration of 
Easter differed from that, of the Church of Borneo 
They prosecuted their missionary labours throughout 
Ireland, Scotland, and the northern parts of England, 
and established flourishing settlements in various 
purls, after the model of Iona. Many of these wen* 
in the form of colleges, where instruction was given to* 
youth. In Scotland their chief sei dements were, be- 
sides Iona, cm the island of St. Serf in Locblevm, 
at St. Andrews, Dunk eld, Abernathy in Perthalure* 
Monifeitk near Dundee, and Monymusk in Atoew- 
deensbire. The Culdees gradually lost their powW 
before the growing influence of the Church of IjLotnwA 
the erection of bishoprics under the patronage of ttw 
kings of Scotland being a death-blow to their inde- 
pendent. existence ; and their suppression is generally 
dated from the end of the 13th century, when this 
Culdees of St. Andrews inude their last attempt at 
resisting the usurpations of the bishop of that see. 
though it is generally believed that numbers conti ntted 
to hold their principles down nearly to the time of th» 
Reformation. There are others who hold that there ia 
no trustworthy evidence of the existence of the Culdeaa 
prior to the middle of the 9tb century ; that there ia 
no reason to suppose t hat they differed in any material 
point of faith, discipline, or ritual from the Church of 
Rome; und that, in reality, they were a mere collec- 
tion of monastic institutions iu connection with tb* 
Catholic hierarchy. 

Cl'ukx, kit'-leks (Lat., a gnat), in Ent., a gen. of the 
Dip tet'a or two-winged' insects, constituting the Gnat 
fain. They are characterized by their length of pro- 
boscis and their finely-tufted antenna?. ( See Gnat,, 
Mosquito.) 

Culm, kulm, in Min., a slaty kind of ant brad to, 
occurring in Wales and North Devon. The strut* ia 
which it is found are often called the culm measure*. 

Culmination, kul-min-aP-shnn (Lat. culmen t t he top 
of anythiug). — When any heavenly body ia ot) the 
meridian, it has then attained the highest point of it* 
daily course, and is therefore said to culminate. Tfa» 
sun culminates at- mid-day, tha moon at midnight* 
when it is full moon . ' ' 

Cultivation or the Soil, kul - tiv - ai ^ sbun , the art 
of preparing the soil for those particular crops wluefc 
it vs required to bear. The ordinary agricultural rat- 
piemen ts used for this purpose are the plough* MW 
spade, and the hoe. In Borne modified term thaw 
inst ruments have been in use among all nations, at au 
times. The sail, by their means, is stirred aud expowo. 
to the action of the atmosphere, and loosened, so that 
the roots of plants make their way wore eatitf 
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through it . Other objects are also effected by com- 
pile inversion and careful cultivation of the soil. The 
atirfaee-plattts we buried and allowed to decay • water 
in excess passes through it in wet weather ; and in dry 
seasons more moisture is retained. In dry climates 
the soil requires to bo well ploughed and rolled, but 
in wet climates these operations mast be restricted. 

Cttlvbbin, kul'-ver-in (Fr. couleerine), the name of a 
pieeeof ordnance, used in the 10th and 17th centuries, 
of great length, and formed to throw a ball to a con- 
siderable distance. It was 5 4 incites in the bore, and 
threw $ ball about 18 lbs. in weight. The bore of the 
detni-culverin was 4 inches, and the weight of the ball 
about 9 lbs. Queen Elizabeth's pocket pistol at Dover 
Castle is a oulverin. 

COLVEXT, kul'-vert, a barrel-drain of small diameter, 
or an arched water-course for the conveyance of water 
Under roads, railways, cnibaukments, and canals. 

CUHXNUV, ku-vtV-num (tir. fatminon), in Bot., a gen. 
of composite plants. C. Cyminum , the cumin, is a 
dwarf fennel-looking plant, cultivated in the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor for its fruits, which are hot 
and aromatic, like those of the caraway and anise. 

CurNEtFOBM, ku-nef-c-form (Lat. ettneue, a wedge, and 
'.jfoemq, form), is the name given to an ancient species 
of Written language found on the inonumeuts of the 
ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. 
It hr so called from the letters being composed of parts 
resembling a wedge, a nail, or an arrow-head. It is 
found carved in rocks and sculptures, or stamped on 
briekS and tiles ; and is met. with on the undent monu- 
ments of Persepolis, and other cities of the Persian 
empire, among the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, and 
even in Egypt. It appears to have been first employed 
in Assyria and Media, and to have subsequently spread 
over the whole extent of the Persian empire. There 
we three distinct alphabets or kinds of cuneiform 
writing, and which are mostly found together in 
parallel columns, being translations of each other. The 
most ancient of theBe is the Assyrian, which consists 
of about 400 different characters, and is the one which 
has given most trouble to philologists, and in which 
least progress has been made. The second of those is 
called the Median, which is a modification of the 
first, and consists of about 100 characters. The most, 
recent is the Persian, which consists of only 39 to 44 
letters. It is much more refined th an the others, and 
the forms are much Icbs complicated. The let ters here 
are all very distinctly formed, none being at all doubt - 
fuL and the words are separated from each other by an 
oblique stroke. This language is believed to be the 
original of the modern Persian, aud to be nearly allied 
to the Hansen t.. There is every reason to believe that 
the employment of the cuneiform character originat ed 
in Assyria, while the system of writing to which it was 
adapted was borrowed from Egypt. “The whole 
structure of the Assyrian graphic system,” says Raw- 
linson, “evidently betrays an Egyptian origin. The 
alphabet ia partly ideographic and partly phonetic, and 
the phonetic signs are in some canes syllabic, and in 
others literal. Where a sign represents a syllable, I 
oonjecture that the syllable in question may have l>een 
the specific name of the object which the sign was 
supposed to depict ; whilst in cases where a single al- 
phabetical power appertains to the. sign, it. would seem 
ae if that power had been the dominunt sound in the 
name of the object.” Much progress has already been 
made in deciphering these ancient reo >rds, from which 
vre may expect much light to be thrown on the early 
history of the world, The first accounts of the cunei- 
form characters were brought to Europe about the 
beginning of the 17t.b century, aud sometime afterwards 
imperfect copies of them were published. The first 
publication of a connected inscription was made by 
2*e Druytt at Amsterdam, in 1714; and, subsequently, 
Niebuhr published copies of some which ho had found 
at Fersepohe and elsewhere, and which were more 
HOeurata than any that had appeared before. Still, for 
long after this, nothing was done towards the decipher- 
ing of the language. Many, indeed, were of opinion 
that they belonged to no language,— that they were 
mere ornaments carted at the caprice of ^he archi- 
tect, or charms, or talismanic signs ; while at least one 
' Author saw in them only the destructive work of worms. 
Grotefend,, of Hanover, was the first that made any 
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progress in the deciphering of thes^ characters* end 
brought the result of his labours before the Academy 
of Gottingen in 1802. The labour* of Grotefend were 
not followed up by others for the next twenty yews | 
but since that time there have been many aWe ana 
active labourers in the field ; among whom we thaf 
mention Raak, Burnonf, Lassen, Westcrgaard, Reftw 
line on, Renau, Norris, Hincks, Oppert. 

Cunoniaceje, ka-non-e-ai’-ee-e, in Bot., a nat. ord, 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Calyetfform, 
They are nearly allied to the Sajtyfragacea. but differ 
from them in being trees or shrubs, with opposite 
leaves and large intcrpetiolar stipules. They aria 
natives of South America, the Cape, the East Indies, 
and Australia. Most of them have astringent proper- 
ties, and some have been used for tanning. 

Cucania, ktt-pai'-ni-a (in honour of Cupani, an 
Italian monk and botanist), in Bot., a gen. of plant* 
belonging to the nut. ord. Savindaceas. The species 
V. eapid d flourishes in the West Indies, and is in soma 
respects a valuable and interesting tree. The distilled 
water of the flowers is used by the negro women as a 
cosmetic, and the succulent, slightly acid arillus of the 
seed is euten for dessert. The fruit containing the 
seeds is commonly known as theakee-fruit. 

Cdi*kl, ku'-pel (Lat. cupella), in Chem., a small cop 
made of bone ashes, used for extracting base metals 
from gold and silver. The compound, on being heated 
in the cupel, loaes the base metals by their becoming 
oxidized, and sinking into the cupel. (See Assaying.) 

Cu fellatio??, in Chem. (See Assaying.) 

CuriLrvKB.T., ku-pil-i-fer'-e, in Bot,, a name given 
by some botanists to the Oak or Mast wort order. (See 
Coeylaceje.) 

Cupola. (See Dome.) 

Crri-iNG, hup* -ping (lrom the cun-like form of the 
glasses employed), ‘in Surg., is tho application of 
cupping-glasses, from which t he air has been previously 
extracted, to the skin, with tho view of attracting blood 
to the port, and, if necessary, abstracting it. Copping 
was practised by the ancients, and is frequently baa 
recourse to in the present day. In performing the 
operation, the part is first washed with warm water, in 
order to promote the flow of blood to it, and then a 
.small bell-shaped glass, from which the air has been 
partially expelled by holding it for an instant over the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, is immediately applied to the 
spot, and the usual amount of pressure on the part 
being thus diminished, the blood flows towards it, pro- 
ducing a distension o f the blood-vessels and an eleva- 
tion of the surface This is called dry cupping t and is 
frequently of great service in the removal of certain 
kinds of pain. Several glasses may be used, and usu- 
ally the operation is repeated live or six times, The 
glass is readily removed l>y inserting the nail ol'a finger 
between the edge of it and the skin, so as to admit 
the air. When it is intended to abstract blood, 
the cupping-glass is removed as soon as the part is 
sufficiently swollen, and the scarificator applied to it. 
This instrument contains u number of lancets (usually 
about ten or twelve), which, by touching a spring, are 
made to inflict a corresponding number of wounds, 
the depth of which may be regulated by the operator. 
Immediately on the wounds being made, the cupping- 
glass is applied, exhausted as before, and the blood 
allowed to flow into it until a sufficient quantity has 
been abstracted. If the blood coagulates, or the glass 
be full, it should bo carefully removed, and the part, 
sponged with warm water, and the glass again applied 
to it. Cupping is preferable to any other method of 
blood-letting in many kinds of inflammatory disease. 

CtfPBEssuB, ku-pren-suH (Gr. kuo, I produce ; j pan- 
b«?*, equal ; because it bears equal branches), £n 
Bot., the Cypress, a gen. of plants belonging to tho 
nat. ord. Cou{feree. C. eemperoiren* is a common 
timber-tree in some parts of the Levant. Its dark 
foliage is particularly impressive when seen near archi- 
tectural works ; and on this account the treo was 
always planted by the Moors round their splendid 

C daces, and by the Romans near their villas. In the 
urial-grouods of Turkey and Arabia, the tombs of 
the faithful are generally shaded by the cypress. Tit# 
timber of this and other species is very durable, and 
is Said to resist the worm. The doors of 8t, Peter's 
church at Home are of cypress-wood, aud have lasted 
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Cuprio Acid 


... .,100 year*. Itis supposed that the gopher- 
Bible was chiefly obtained from species of 

■ this gertus. 

Ojfric A<?n>, ku'-prik, in Ch^m.— This acid never 
occurs in a separate Plate, When finely -divided 
sapper is fused with nifjrc ind hydrate of potash, a 
cuprate of notask is formed, which is an exceedingly 
Unstable salt, easily decomposed with potash, oxygen, 
fittil copper. 

CDJPiUTU, ku'-pHte, in Min,, the red oxide of copper, 
which is also known as octahedral copper-ore, from 
the form of its crystals . 

CtRacoa, hi-rti-ao', a sweet and agreeable liqueur, 
obtained by digesting orange-peel in sweetened spirits, 
and flavouring with cinnamon and cloves or mace. It 
is made in great perfection by the Dutch iu the islands 
Of Carabao, from which it derives ils name. The spirits 
employed in its manufacture are usually reduced to 
nearly 56 under proof, and each gallon contains about 
$£ lbs, of sugar, Curacoa varies in colour, the darker 
kinds being produced by digesting in it powdered 
Brazil-wood, and mellowing the colour by -caramel or 
burnt sugar. 

Curatr, ku'-rait (Lat. cur a, care), literally signifies 
a person >vbo has the cure of souls, and in this sense it 
is used in the English Book of Common Prayer. Com- 
monly, however, it is used to denote the lowest degree 
in the Church of England, — the person who is employed 
under the spiritual rector or vicar, either as assistant 
to him in the same church, or else in a ehapel-of-en.se 
within the some parish belonging to the mother church. 
A curate has to be licensed and admitted by ihe bishop 
of the diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal ju- I 

, risdicfion, who also usually appoints the salary ; ini 
which case, if ho b.o not paid, the curate has a proper 
remedy in the ecclesiastical court ; but if lie be not 
licensed by the bishop, be only lias his remedy at com- 
mon law. ' A curate not licensed may be removed at 
pleasure ; but if licensed, he can only be removed by 
consent of the bishop, or where the rector or vicar 
does duty himself. A curate having no fixed estate in 
his curacy, not being instituted and inducted, may be 
removed at, pleasure by the bishop or incumbent., and 
in such case he is usually termed “stipendiary.” 
Where, however, the profits of a benefice are impro- 
priate, so that both the rector and the vicar are or may 
be lay, the curate is “perpetual/’ and not removable, 
being the clerk employed to officiate by such impro- 
priators. A curate, before being licensed, must sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles and the three articles 
of the 36th canon ; must declare his conformity to the 
united Church of England and Ireland ; and must take 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and canonical obe- 
dience. In general, the stipends paid to curates are 
still miserably small, though they have been much im- 
proved by a recent enactment. By 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, 
certain rules are laid down for fixing the amount of 
stipend to be paid to curates by non-resident in cum- 
beats. The lowest stipend is fixed at £30, or the whole 
value of the living if less than that sum. Whore the 
population amounts to 300, the stipend is to be £100; 
where 500 , <£120 ; where 750, £135 ; and where 1,000, 
£150; or the whole value of the living, it* less than 
these sums. 

Curator, Pu-rai'-tor (Lat. curare , to take care), an 
officer among the ancient Horn a ns, whose duties were 
very varied. Iu civil law, a curator was one appointed 
to administer the estate of any person not legally com- 
petent to manage his own property. Every person 
under age who was not unaer paternal or domestic 
mile, was put under the superintendence of a guardian. 
tJp to the age of fourteen in a male minor, and twelve 
Iu i female, this guardianship was styled tutelage: 
from that time to the ago of twenty-five it was called 
curator ship. The tutor, or tho flrBt guardian, was the 
legal alter ego of the minor; but the curator was 
merely the representative of his ward and the ordinary 
administrator of his rights. Persons who recklessly 
Squandered away their money were placed under the 
flttperiutendence of a curator. Deaf and dumb persons 
were also considered to be legacy unable to administer 
their affairs, and were put under similar guardianship. 

bonortm was a trustee for the adimmafera- 
tion of the affairs of absent or deceased persons, and 
also of insolvent debtors. After the time of Augustus 
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several public officers . were. appointo^sri^lN^^^i'' ' 
title of curator. There were curators of 'the 
who had the superintendence of the planhmg am re^ 
pairing of the roads; the curators of 
who bad the superintendence of the public buildings* 
theatres, aqueducts, Ac. j the curators of the: river*"' 
w ho were the conservators of the Tiber, There were 
also other curators, who had the superintendence of 
the public games ; others who administered tbe landed 
property of muuieipia; and others who distributed 
corn araoug the people. In the universities and in 
learned societies, the officers who have charge of libra* 
ries, museums, collections of natural history, Ac*, are 
Called curators, 

Cuhb-stonjc, herb, the line of stonework which 
borders the footpath of a road. It is generally made 
of a hard durable stone, such as granite. 

Curcuma, fair-Icu ! -«id (Arab, cwrktm ) , in Rot., a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Zingiltyima* 
The dried tubers or rhizomes of C. lottga constitute 
the turmeric of the shops. Turmeric is extensively 
cultivated in almost every part of India, being em- 
ployed as a condiment by the natives. It forms the 
principal ingredients of curry-powder, giving to that 
compound its peculiar odour and bright yellow colour. 
In this country it is used lor dyeing yellow, and for 
making turmeric-paper, which is used as a test for free 
alkalies, being turned by theso from a yellow to a 
reddish-brown colour. As a medicinal agent, turmeric 
is a mild aromatic. The rhizomes of another species, 

C. ungustifolia, contain much atareh, which, when ex- 
tracted, iorms East Indian arrowroot, or curcuma 
starch. 

Curfew, kur'-feiv (Fr. couvre fen, cover fire), tho 
ringing of a bell as a signal to the inhabitants to ex- 
tinguish their fires. This praetioe originated in Eng- 
land through AVilliam the Conqueror, who ordained, 
under severe penalties, that, upon the ringing of . a 
bell at eight o’clock in the evening, all lights and fires 
should be put out, and everyone should go to bed. The 
custom of ringing the curlew-bell about eight o'clock 
is still kept up in many places, though its original sig- 
nificance is lost. The law by which it was ordered to 
be rung was repealed by Henry I., in 1100. The prac- 
tice of putting out fires so early was highly necessary 
to prevent accidents, at a time when hearths were 
placed in the middle of the fioor, under an opening in 
the roof to allow the smoke to escape. This hole was 
covered up when the family retired to bed. A prayer- 
bell is often rung about eight o'clock in some Pro- 
testant countries. This custom arose out of the 
curfew-bell. Pope John XXX11L, fearing the approach 
of misfortunes, ordered that every one, on hearing the 
curlew, should repeat three Ave Marias. The practice 
of ringing the curlew-bell existed on the continent long 
before the Norman conquest. 

Curia, fod-re-o (Lat.), signifies both a division of the 
Roman people and the place of assembly for such a 
division. Each of the three ancient Eomulian tribes, 
the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, was subdivided into 
ten ouriaj. The plebeians had no connection with the 
curias, and the clients of the patricians were members of 
the cu ria* only in a passive sense : thus the curias alone 
contained those that wore real citizens, and their as- 
sembly alone was the legitimate representative of the 
whole people. Each curia had its own place of worship, 
whioh was superintended by a priest, curio, who was 
assisted by another, called curiali* Jhamen. The word 
atria is also used to designate the place in which the 
senate held its meetings j as, curia Hostilia, Curia Julia 
curia Pompeii, &c. 

Curia, in Arch., the building in which the higher 
council of the state met, in a Greek or Latin city. It 
is described by Vitruvius as being adjacent to the 
forum. Its form was quadrangular, either square or 
oblong. Halfway up each wall there was a projecting 
shelf, or cornice, to prevent the voice being lost in the 
height Ot' the building. A sort of religious character 
was conceived to belong to the senate-house, and there 
were often statues of the gods placed in it. ; . 

Curlew (JVumericu* arquatm ), tmr'-lew (Fr. courti* 
or corlieu ). — The gen. to which this bird belongs it- 
characterized by a long, slender, incurved biU^sbghfcly . 
compressed and furrowed for throe- fourths of its entire 
length; it has a blunt ftp ; wiugs ample ; tarsi naked 
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above the joints. Inlengththe curlew meaaureB about the east coast of South America, with a breadth vary- 
two fsefc, and, in th© caaeof the mole, the whole ins from 175 to 525 mile# and ft mean velocity of iimfle 
plumage ia bright ash-colour, with longitudinal brown per hour. The Gulf Stream runs from the Gulf of 
epots oa the head and breast ; upper mandible blackish Mexico in a north-easterly direction, ana is supposed , 
brown ; lower mandible flesh-colour ; iris brown ; feet to reach the shores of the British isles, being about 
deep ash. The curlew is very common in most parts 3,000 miles long, and haring an average breadth of 
of Europe, and occurs in parts of Asia. It inhabits 250 miles. Its waters are of a dark blue colour, and 
the vicinity of waters and marshy wastes, and feeds on can readily bo distinguished from the green waters of 
earth- worms, slugs, small testaceana, and insects. Its the Atlantic. Its mean velocity is about three miles 
sett, a careless construction of dried grass and leaves, per hour. Its velocity and temperature lessen as it 
im usually placed among the rushes. Its eggs are large, approaches the European coast; the latter being 8 t* a 
wvertwo aud a half inches in length, of an olive-green oil the American coast, and about 72° where it ap- 
dUlouEt! blotched with deep brown. proaches the continent of Europe. — Ref, Maury's 

. OpBMWG, her' -ling (Tout, krullen), a common sport Physical Geography of the Sea; Investigation* oflhe 
among all classes, played upon the ice in Scotland. The Winds and Currents of the Sea ; and Charts ( f the 
•port is regulated bv certain rules issued by the Cole- Winds and Currents of the Atlantic. 
doniau Curling Club, aud artificial shallow pieces of Cubby comb, kur'^rc-koamb ( Ang.-Sax.), n scraper 

water are maintained for the purpose of playing it. The used by grooms in dressing horses. A number pf 
.gamuts played with flat round stones about 9 inches in notched iron plates are fixed in parallel lines Upon a 
diameter, and about 30 to 45lbs. in weight. Each stone, back piece about four inches square, to which a handle 
srfwhich every player has a pair, has a handle. A piece of is attached. The notches form a set of rough teeth, 
i?o is chosen, about 35 yarns long and 8 or 9 feet broad, with which the horse is scrubbed or oarried. 
which is called the rink. The players choose sides, Cuury Powdku, or Paste, kur'-ree, a compound 
and points with circles round them, called tees, are much used in India and this country for seasoning a 
, marked off at either end. The number of points re- great variety of dishes. It js made by mixing together 
guired to make game is usually 31, and the sides play turmeric with various spices; such as coriander-seed 
alternately. The principal object of the curler is to powder, black and cayenne pepper, ginger, &c.— Mef. 
drive his atone towards the tee. Much depends upon Mrs. Beeton’s Hook of Household Management. 
throwing it with strength, aa well as discretion ; for it Curse or Scotland, leers, a popular term applied 
is often necessary to drive away the atone of an ad- to the nine of diamonds in a pack of playing-cards, 
versary which has obtained a favourable place. The The probable origin of the phrase arose but of the 
game la generally played with great keenness. It has hatred entertained by the Scotch against John Dal- 
©nute years been introdneeddnto England and Canada, rymple, earl of Stair, on account of his connection 
C’Vnn.AVJn,kur / -rdtiU (from Corinth, where they were with the massacre of Glencoe, in which every man 
■originally grown), the dried fruits of a variety of the under seventy years of ago was killed, and a largo 
.grape-vine, now extensively cultivated in Zante and number of women and children died by cold and 
•several other of the Greek islands. About 20,000 tons hunger. By some reports, the order for the massacre 
■of these minute raisins are annually imported into this was signed on the back of a nine or diamonds nard ; 
country. (See Vms.) The currants of English gar- but the more probable origin of the phrase consists iu 
dens, red, white, and black, are the produce of species the fact that the coat -of-arnm borne by Dnlrymple was 
■erf Hikes (which see). ** or, on a ground saltire azure, nine lozenges of the 

Cuhbbncy, kur'-reii'Se (from Lat. curro , I flow or field.” The resemblance which these nine lozenges 
Tan), in Pol. Ee., denotes the circulating medium of a bore to the nine of diamonds probably gave the origin 
oemntry, that by which sales and purchases are effected to this strange term. On account ol' the massacre of 
without having recourse to barter. Among savage Glencoe, Dnlrymple had to resign office two years 
nations various kinds of articles have been used as a later, in 1095. 

circulating medium 5 but as nations became more civil- Curtain, kurl’-n (Lat. curtina ), in Mil., the name 
iaed, the precious metals, particularly gold and silver, I given to that part of the rampart which is built be- 
come generally to be employed. As* trade advanced, tween the bastions, and, consequently, connects their 
however, and commercial transactions became large flanks. The curtain is generally defended by a ravelin 
and frequent, metal money was found to bo inconve- or redoubt, wad other outworks constructed imme- 
lrieut, and recourse was had to a paper currency. In diately in front of it, to save it from being too much 
this country, then, the currency includes not only the exposed to the direct fire of the enemy, with whom it. 
coinage of the realm, but Bank of England notes, and is an object to effect a breach in it as soon as possible, 
even country bank-notes, although not a legal tender, — Ct.XT.K8X. Ten ant by the, kcr'-tc-se, — An estate 

in fact, whatever passes current from hand to hand, by the curtesy of England is that to which a man is by 
without individual signature, as appears on draff s or law entitled or. the* death of his wife, in the lands ana 
cheques. Curreucy differs from money in so far as it tenements of which she was seised during the marriage 
w applied only to what passes as money at a particular in fee simple or foe tail, provided he had issue by her 
lime and place. A depreciated currency is a currency horn alive during the marriage, and capable of inherit- 
which is not equal to its nominal value in bullion, in ing her estate ; in this ease ho shall, on the death of 
some parts of Germany, the British West Indies, and his wile, hold the lands for his life as tenant by the 
jKorth America, Jho terra currency is applied to the curtesy of England. If the lands, however, bo in 
moneys of account only. For information as to the gavelkind, the rule is so far different that be tdiaJl hold 
paper currency of this country, see Banking, no more than a moiety, and that only while be lives 

kur' -rents (I^at.curr ere, to run), thename unmarried; and, on the other hand, liis title attaches 
given to water running in any direction, and, in navi- whether he had issue born or not. 
gution, to the courses in which, the water in certain Cubuxe Chair (ku'-ntle) .—A state chair among the 
parts of the ocean is always moving, with a constant ancient Komans, permission to use which was a mark 
«od generally uniform motion and in the same direc- of honour, and only granted under the Republic to the 
tkb. These currents greatly tend to accelerate or dictator, consuls, praetors, censors, chief cediles, the 
aretard the motion of any vessel that comes within their flamen dialis, and those deputed by the dictator to act 
influence. Two different kinds are to be distinguished under himself. In the times of the Empire this honour 
in the ooean,— -the drift current and the si ream current, was granted to others. The magistrates entitled to use 
The farmer is produced by winds which are always this chair were called curule magistrates, aud when 
Mowing in the same direction, such os the trade winds, they went to council the choir was borne on a chariot 
or by winds which prevail in certain quarters lor con- (currus) ; whence its name. At first it was only 
gs&rable periods ; and the latter by causeB about adorned with ivory, but in later times it was overlaid 
which there seems to be no certain end settled opinion with gold. 

at the present time, but which are probably somewhat Curve, kerv (Lot, cuspts, a point), in Geora,, a line 
analogous to those by which wind currents are pro- which, running on rjontinually and gradually is all 
Auced in the atmosphere. Ocean currents are of great directions, may be out by a right line iu more points 
breadth, and in some ewes sweep across from one than one. The theory of curves forms a very iwi- 
mmthumt to another. In the Atlantic Ocean the great portent branch of the higher portion of mathetaitisal 
equatorial current crosses from the Gulf of Guinea to science j bat only those curves that follow some law 
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in their change of direction dm form the subject of 
geometrical speculation. The law of the circle jb that 
all portion a of the curve are equidistant from one 
point, called the centre. The invention of defining 
curves by algebraic equation is due to Descartes, aud 
the law of a plane curve is generally expressed by an 
equation between the co-ordinates of any point in it 
teforfed to a fixed point. Descartes divided all curves 
into two classes,— geometrical and mechanical. It is 
now the Custom to indicate the same distinctions by 
the terms algebraic and transcendental. The curve is 
called algebraic when its equation only contains the 
powers of x and yj and it is called transcendental 
When the equation contains other functions, such as 
logarithms of x and y. Algebraic curves are divided 
into different orders, according to the degree of the 
equation which expresses the relation between their 
co-ordinates. Straight lines are Said to be of the first 
order, because the equation of a straight line contains 
no powers or products of the variables x and y. Curves 
of the second order are those of which the equation 
rises to two dimensions, and the curves which it in- 
cludes are the circle, the ellipse, the hyperbola, and 
the parabola. Out of the infinite number of curves 
that can be drawn, very few comparatively hare re- 
ceived definite names. Besides the four mentioned 
above, which form the conic sections, there are the 
semi-cubical parabola, the cissoid of Diodes, the con- 
choid of Nicomedcs, the cycloid, the trochoid, the 
curve of sinos, cosines, tangents, &e. ; the logarithmic 
curve and others. Subjoined is a list of the curves 
that are of usual occurrence : Circle, Ellipse, Hyper- 
bola, Parabola, Semi-cubical Parabola, Cissoid of 
Diodes, Conchoid of Nieoroedes, Triseotrix, Lenmis- 
cata, Cycloid, Companion of the Cycloid, Harmonic 
Curve, Trochoid, Epicycloid and Gardioide, Hypo- 
cycloid, Epi trochoid, Hyptroehoid, Curves of sines, 
cosines, tangents, &c. ; Exponential or Logarithmic 
Curve, Spiral of Archimedes, Logarithmic Spiral or 
Equiangular Spiral, Heciprocal Spiral, Litmus Quad- 
ratua of Diuostratus, Quadralrix of Tchirn hausen, 
Octenary Tractory, Traetrix, Synfcractory, Ovals of 
Cassini, Watt’s Parallel-motion Curve. 

CuitvjRSj, GnoMKTRJCAn.— A very valuable instru- 
*ment for the description of geometrical curves has 
been invented by Mr. Henry Johnson, of Crutch ed 
Friars, London. A description of it was read by the 
Kev. Dr. Booth before the British Association at the 
Cambridge meeting in the year 1802. The most cele- 
brated geometers of ancient and modern times did 
not disdain to exercise their ingenuity in the construc- 
tion of inst-ruments for the graphical description of 
certain curves by the continuous motion of a tracing- 
point, and in the actual application of these construc- 
tions to the manual description of such curves. 
Nicomedes, the great geometer, who lived two him- 
dred years before Christ, invented the curve called the 
Gonenoid. Ho also constructed an instrument lor its 
description by hand, called the trowel of Nicomedea. 
Diooles, another Greek geometer, invented the C'is- 
soidourve, as aloous for finding the two means propor- 
tional between two given right lines, on which depends 
tbs eolation of the celebrated old problem, the dupli- 
cation of the cube. Newton did not think it unworthy 
his genius to occupy himself in constructing an inst ru- 
ment for tracing the cissoid by mechanical means. 
The construction is one of great elegance and simpli- 
city. In still later times, Sir John Leslie invented a 
sort of compass to describe mechanically the curve 
known to mathematicians as the traetrix. Instruments 
have been invented to describe other geometrical 
curves j but however ingenious they may be in theory, 
<md ex»et in prhniple, they are but of little practical 
value they illustrate a principle perhaps, but they 
do no snore. The instrument invented by Mr. John- 
son ia not a mere philosophical toy, but fe designed to 
meet a requirement and to supply a want that archi- 
tects and sculptors often experience. An instrument 
that shall enalile architects or others engaged in works 
of construction to trace with facility the scrolls or 
volutee of columns, is a help of as much practical 
value astbe tellipio compasses^ho protractor, or the 
. pantograph. The construction and mode of using the 
instrument may be thuB described During the action 
of the instrument, a band is wound round its ceutre, 


. Carve*, Geometrical 


which regulates the traqmg^oint, and Ms « otni- 

timwms curve is described, whose 

on the primary conditions Of the instrumont. The 


central spindle may be either a cylinder or aeone, 
whose vertical angle may be made to vary M a»jr 
required proportion . In drawing volutes a fiat band 
may be used, wound round the central cylinder, *© 


that each coil shall lap over the preceding one, and 
the curve ro described will be identical with that 
which would result from a conical spindle being used. 
But a grooved cone will be found more convenient, or 
rather a series of grooved conical spindles, eacji with 
a different pitch, according to the carves required. 

A stand with wheels (0 C), moving in a curved hori- 
zontal bar, supports the arm of the movable radius 
(B), which slides through a closely-fitting tube (D) on 
the stand. To the revolving radius B is fixed a verti- 
cal tracing-pencil, which is kept in contact with the 
surface on which the spiral curve is described, by the 
help of a vertical coiled spring. Through the 'cylindri- 
cal or conical spindle of the instrument a steel bar i* 
made to pass, round w hich (held firmly in the hand 
by the help of a hollow wooden or ivory handle (I), 
through which it passes), the instrument revolves- - 
One end of a band (G-) is attached to the oentral 
spindle, while the other is attached at L, passing over 





the pulley H. Thus the coiling or uncoiling of the 
band shortens or elongates the horizontal nrm, which 
is always parallel to the radios vector of the curve. 
The curves may be described expanding outwards from 
the central point; or, if the curve be commenced at 
a certain distance from the centre, it may be described 
in diminishing spirals until the tracing-point reaches 
the centre. When the difference between any two 
coincident radii of the spiral is required to be less 
than the circumference of the central cylindrical or 
conical spindle, the result may be effected by using 
two sets of pulleys (F and E), due set of which (E) is 
firmly attached to the stand, while the other (F}» 
movable, and may be attached any where to the sliding 
horizontal arm. The effect produced varies, of course, 
with the number of pulleys nsed ; for as the vertical 
axis of the instrument and the point of the horizontal 
bar, to which motion is communicated, being con- 
nected by a band passing over a system of pulleys, 
the length of the hand becomes 2 1 times the raduw 
of the spiral (t), being the number of pulleys attached 
to the block through wh^h the horizontal arm passes. 
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Hence, by increasing*, t&e numbers pairs of pulleys, tervals of time, in order to acquire their full force j 
we may dimmish in any ratio we please the width of and the more regular and uniform anyoperotionie, 
the spiral* described by the intfcrument.~--Kef. Civil the sooner it becomes habitual. Some pleasures ere 
' and Jitchtoeofe Journal, ro\. xxvi, strengthened by custom, which in other cases begets 

WtfvjMr, or OosiViRT, kertf+et (Ital. corvetda), in familiarity and indifference, or even disgust. Custom 
horsemanship, an air ih which the horse's legs are blunts the edge of distress and painj yet the want of 
more raised than in the demivolt; a leap both up and anything to which we have been long accustomed is » 
forwards, wherein the horse raises both his fore- hind of torture. The power of custom is » happy 
feet at once, and as his fore-legs are falling he raises contrivance for our good . The mind grows fond of those 
hiS hind-legs as he did his fore; so that his fore-legs Actions which it is accustomed to; and what was at 
are in the air at the same time. first difficult and disagreeable, becomes at length easy 

OuspO-CHtNA (fcws'-fco). — Three different barks and pleasant ; so that even our employments come to 
pass under this name, one the produoe of Cinchona be changed into our diversions. It thus also distributes 
ficrohicufata, called in Peru red Cusco bark. The a corresponding arnouut of pleasure among all ranks of 
second appears to be the produce of Cinchona life ; for while it renders pleasant the labours of the 
jmbiAom*. There is also a third, which is perhaps the p"or man, the pleasures of the rich man lose their 
white Jaen. “ The alkaloid is procured by the same effects from satiety. Satiety is necessary to check ex- 
process as is used for oiuchonia, which it resembles in quisite pleasure. 0 , which would otherwise engross the 
its physical qualities; bat differs in its chemical mind and withdraw it from more important pursuits, 
habitudes. The taste is more bitter, rather beating, From a consideration of the effects of custom we can 
and sub-astringent. It ia equally insoluble in water, see the importance of that precept which the heathen 
but easily soluble iu alcohol and sulphuric et her. It philosopher Fvthagoras is said to have given to bis 
forms with acids, salts, which resemble those of cin- disciples, — Optimum vita; genus eligito, nam consuetude 
ehotria, but have a more bitter tuste. The sul- faciet jncundisnmum — “Select that course of life 
phate conducts itself very singularly.” — English Cyclo * which is t he best, and custom will render it the most 
padm, ‘ pleasant.** 

CnBCtJTACX^, kus-ku4ai'~se-e t in Bot, the Dodder Cm$TO.\r ia a rule of civil oondnet prescribed to the 
fan*., a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, which inhabitants of this kingdom. The l*x non scripta, or 
is generally regarded as a subdivision of Convolvulacett. unwritten law, includes not only general customs, or 
The plants composing it are distinguished from those the common law, properly so called, but also the par- 
of that order by their parasitic habit, by the absence Hcular customs of certain parts of the kingdom, and 
of leaves, by the tube of the corolla being furnished likewise those particular laics that are by custom ob- 
with scales alternating with the segments, and by served only in certain courts, jurisdictions, or ambng 
having a thread-like coiled embryo with almost obso* particular bodies of ineu. General customs are the 
let© cotyledons. They ore chiefly natives of tern- universal rule of the whole kingdom ; particular 
perate climates, and are often very destructive to flax, customs are probably the remains of a multitude of 
clover, and other crops . 1 oeal customs, prevailing, some in one part and some in 

Cusr, kusp (Lat. cuspis , a point) . — When two curves another, over the whole of England while it wag broken 
touch, or appear to touch each other, and terminate into distinct dominions, and out of which, after it be- 
in a point at which they have a common tangent, this came a single kingdom, one common law was collected 
point is called the cusp of the curve. Cusps are of two and made applicable tj the realm at large ; but for 
kinds tin one, the tungeutlieson oneside of both curves, reasons now long forgotten, particular counties, cities, 
and their convexities are both turned in the same di- towns, manors, and lordships, were indulged with the 
rection towards the tangent ; in the other, the tangent privilege of abiding by their own customs, in contradis- 
Kes between the curve*} and their convexities are Unction' to the rest of the nation at large, which privf-% 
turned towards the tangent in opposite directions. In lege is in many instances confir-med to them by charter 
Arch., the term is applied to the points formed by the or by several’ acts of parliament. Such U the custom 
meeting of curves in the interior of trefoils, quatre- of gavelkind, borough-English, of manors, of the city of 
foils, &c., and in the ornamental stone tracery of London and other places; and to this head lias been 
church windows these points are often adorned with referred that branch of the law w hich comprises cur- 
foliage, The cusp was introduced towards the close of tain rules relative to bills of exchange, partnership, 
the first period of Gothic architecture, and became a and other mercantile matters, and which is generally 
marked feature in the Decorated English and Terpen- denominated the custom of merchants. The validity of 
dichktr English styles. a custom is determined by the following rules 1. It 

CrsPAtriA ID hr. (See Angustihia Bars.) must have been used so long that, the memory of man 

ClJBT.Uf D- Ar P l li . (See Anon a.) runneth not to the contrary. The time of legal memory 

Oustodt. (See Imprisonment.) refers to so remote a date as the commencement of the 

Custom, kus'dom (Fr. coutume ), in the human reign of King iliebard I. ; but the observance of a 
economy, differs from habit, with which it iB usually custom for tt long time will amount to presumptive 
coupled, in being a frequent repetition of the same act., proof of its having prevailed during the whole period 
whereas habit is the effect which such custom produces of legal memory. The principle is materially qualified 
upon the mind or body. Custom is well said to be “ a by the Statute of Limitations of 2 & 3 Will. Tv. c. 71. 
second nature." It is able to give a man inclinations 2. It must havo been continued. Any interruption 
, and capacities altogether ditto rent from those ho was would cause a temporary ceasing ; the revival gives it 
born with. Acts that are at first most disagreeable n new beginning, and thereupon it becomes vend. 8, 
to us* or are only accomplished with the utmost diifl- It must have been peaceable, and acquiesced in. d. It 
OuHy, become, by each repeated act, more easy and must he reasonable, or rather, taken negatively, it 
pleasant) until at length it may be difficult, or even must not be unreasonable. JT>. It must be certain. 0. 
impossible, for us to retrain from doing them. Physiolo- It must be compulsory. 7. Customs must be consistent 
-gists t*dlus that every act of the body,— nay, even every with each other. 8. And customs in derogation of the 
thoWj^lit of the mind,— destroys a certain portion of common law must be oonstrued strictly. 9. 2Vo custom 
t lie matter of our body ; but, by that, very act of de- can prevail against an act of parliament. ' 
atruction, an increased energy or vitality is communi- Customs Dvtikh arc duties charged upon eomrao- 
■ cated (o the part, by means of which, in a healthy and dities on their being imported into, or exported from 
iwormsl condition, ft larger quantity of fresh matter is n country. They appear to have been called custom* . 
attracted to the part, and by this means an increased from being customary payments, or payments which 
Sto#uf m*^erials is laid up for future use. By this had been m use from time immemorial. They seam to 
means the arm of the blacksmith acquires Rtrength ; have existed in every commercial country. The trouble 
the foot 6C the dancer and the hand of the musician and expense necessarily incurred by a government in 
theirdexterity. The effect of custom makes but little making provision for the commerce of a country, »»• 
figure during the vivacity of youth ; in middle age it turally led to its seeking some means of remuneration, 
gsinc ground, and in old age it governs without control, and none seemed sot* lair and reasonable a« that it 
To introduce ^ -'habit, the mere repetition of should fall on the goods or vessels on whosebtdaalf they 
#cto is not sufficient, Without length of time. The acts were incurred. Customs duties were levied in England 
require to be separated lVom each other by short in- previously to the Conquest. It is said that Ethelrod 
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d«ltio#r<Mt ahijr*^ merchandise, to be paid 
Ai BRlmgsgate, in the port vt London, About 079. .Xu 
X2O0 tiie entuAcustoms revenue of England, including 
•*bat derived ^ toll# ’And toa, amounted to only 
^038.^ 3^ At iirst, theAutfes were principally 
^iied on Tool, skint, and leather, when exported, and 

.wcce considered part of the inheritance of the crown. 
By an act of 3 Edward 1. aduty of 6*. 8d. was levied on 
•every seek of wool containing 28 stone ; 0*. 8ci, on 
every JKXbwoalfels (sheep-skins) .; and 13*. 4d. on every 
last (12 dozen) of hides. Foreign merchants paid one 
half inore than EuglieU merchants ; and a subsequent 
act of the same reig.-* established certain new customs, 
to be paid by foreign merchants only. The duties of 
tonnage and poundug© were customs duties ; the for* 
V iner being paid upon all wine imported, at so much a 
tun $ and the hitter, a duty on all goods not specified, 
at so nmeh in the pound of their value. In the 47th 
year of Edw'ard 111., a duty of 6tl. in the pound was 
imposed upon all goods exported and imported, except 
wool, woolfels, leather, and wine, which were subject 
to particular duties. In the 14th of Richard II., this 
duty was raised to 1#. ; but three years afterwards it 
was again reduced to 6d. In the 2nd of Henry IV. it 
was raised toSd,, and in the 4th of the same prince, to 
la. From this time to the 9th of William 111., this 
duty of poundage continued at 1«. The duties or 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage were grunted for 
tlm defence of the realm and the keeping and safe- 
guard of the seas, and lor the intercourse of merchan- 
dise, and were at first granted only for a fixed period 
at the beginning of each reign, but afterwards for life. 
At the time of the Revolution, in 1688, the customs 
duties amounted to : — 
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1. Tonnage and poundage 

2. Duties on wines and vinegar im- 

ported 

3. I>uties on tobacco and sugar 

imported 

4. Duties on French linens, silks, 

brandies, Ac 


£. s. 
577,507 U 


d . 
lu$ 


172,900 11 (>i 
148,801 8 0 
93,710 8 1 


£992,980 0 0 

®ho last three classes of duties were imposed in 1085. 
A new subsidy of poundage, an additional Ik. in the 
pound, or 5 per cent., was imposed by the 9 &. 10 
William III,, on most imported commodities. ■Nu- 
merous additions and alterations were subsequently 
made on the customs duties, aud various modes of 
rating adopted, so that the simplicity of the ancient 
plan was destroyed, aud endless confusion produced. 
In order to remedy these inconveniences, Mr. Pitt, in 
1787, proposed the abolition of all duties then subsist- 
ing, and the substitution, in their stead, of one single 
duty on each article, amounting, as near as possible, to 
the aggregate of the various duties then payable. These 
principles were embodied in the act 27 Geo. 111. o. .13, 
•commonly called the Consolidation Act. In 1803 another 
consolidation of the duties was effected by 43 Geo. 111 . 
c. 08; but numerous fresh enactments having impaired 
the utility Of these arrangements, the government was 
induced, in 1823, to cause the preparation of a new set 
of laws for the consolidation of the customs. Mr. 
Deacon Hume, then comptroller of the customs in the 
port of London, and afterwards secretary to the Board 
of Trade, was appointed by the Treasury to under- 
take tile preparation of a general law, or set of laws, 
for the consolidation of the customs of the United 
Kingdom. The bills prepared by him form the subject 
of eleven nets of 0 Geo. IV. (c. 106 too. 116 inclusive), 
and received the royal assent in July, 1825. They came 
into operation on the 1st of January, 1826, and, by their 
tgreaf simplicity, proved of immense advantage to com- 
merce. In 1833 eight of Mr. Hume's acts were re- 
pealed or altered by 3 & 4I\J:ill,IV. c. 60 to c. 67 inclusive. 
In 1842 Sir Robert Feel proposed considerable im- 
provements, which were carried into effect by 5 & 6 
Viet. c. 47, by which the duty was reduced on 75 differ- 
ent articles, and the number of articles in the tariff 
reduced to 813. In 1846 Sir Robert Feel effeoted still 
further Improvements by abolishing the duty on 430 
other articles. Since that time, almost every year has 
•cen alteratidns and improvements in our tariff, and 
in 1653 the duties on 134 articles were entirely re- 
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moved. [See 

the customs duties was about ^'OOO.OOO; 

£4.407,000 ;ml816, £ll, 360, 000; ia lSo, £k 
in l840, £23,466, 117 j and in 1870, £21.449$ 
amount of duties repealed or reduced m l 
£2,840,931, and imposed, £577,904. The ooteMettef 
the customs duties and the enforcement of the laws 
which relate to navigation and tradcare, subject tp ik# 
control of the lords of the Treasury, in the ^ 

a board consisting of a chairman, deputy -chairman, 
aud four commissioners; with a secretary, assjtSUnt- 
secretary, and a ft tali’ of subordinate officers. As nearly 
one-third of the entire revenue of the country is^jeriv ed , 

from the customs duties, they are of the utmost hsa- :;A 
portancc to our prosperity, and there are many irapor 
lant questions connected with them. The duties should 
in no case be so high as to encourage smuggling, nor, 
indeed, in most cases, so as to interfere with their 
consumption ; neither should they in general be too 
low, for then they must be extended over a great 
number of articles, by which means the expense of 
collection is largely increased, and the freedom of the 
trader much interfered with. They should he levied, 
as much as possible, on articles that do not constitute 
necessaries of life, or necessaries of manufacturing 
industry. Moderate customs duties are among the 
least objectionable of all taxes, as they interfere little 
with the operations of the manufacturer or trader, in 
many cases serving rather as a protection to the for- 
mer, and are collected at the least possible expense. 
With one or two exceptions, where the duty is high on 
certain necessaries of life, there is little to object to la 
our present Bystem of customs duties. Down to the 
time of the Revolution, customs duties were charged 
indiscriminately on commodities whether exp# ted 
or imported; but, since that time, they have been 
almost exclusively laid on imported articles, and now 
are so entirely. 

Custos Rotulobum, lcun'-tos rot-u-lor’-um (Lat.), in 
Law, is a special officer, who is always a justice of the 
quorum, to whom are committed ti:» records or rolls of 
the general and quarter sessions of the peace of the 
county for which lie is appointed. His nomination is 
by the royal sign manual, aud to him the nomination 
of the clerk of the fence belongs, an officer who acts as 
clerk to the court of quarter sessions, aud records all 
their proceedings, aud who also takes the custody of 
such documents as arc directed to be deposited with 
him by statute, or under the standing orders of either 
house of parliament. 

Cutaneous Diseases. (See Skin, Diseases or 
THE.) 

Cuticle. (See Skin.) 

Cutlass, kut’-lus (Fr. eontela*), in Mil., a broad 
heavy 8 w ord with a basket-hilt of iron, used by sailors 
in boarding an enemy’s vessel, [See Beoabswoed.) 

CuTLtcwY, kul'-ler-e (Fr, couteUerie ), in a genera) 
sense, includes all cutting instruments, such as knives, 
forks, scissors, Ac. There are three kinds of steel 
employed in the manufacture of different articles of 
cutlery, — common steel, shear steel, and cast steel. All 
edge tools which require to be tenacious without being 
very hard, are made of shear steel. The best scissors, 
razors, penknives, Ac., are made from cast steel, which 
is able to take a very fine polish. Common steel is 
only used in making very common articles of cutlery. 

In making good table-knives shear steel and cast steel 
are generaDy preferred. In the ordinary method of 
making knives, the blades are out out of a sheet of 
steel, and the backs, Bhoulders, and tangs of wrought 
iron, are attached to the steel blades b}' welding at the 
forge. The knife is then ground to the proper shape, 
and the blade polished and hardened. The fork manu- 
facture is a distinct branch of industry, and the tnanu 
facturers of table-knives generally bay their forks from 
the fork-makers ready to be put into their handles. 

In making table-knives two men are generally em- 
ployed ; one is called the foreman, or maker, and the 
other the striker. Penknives are usually forged by a 
single hand, with hammer and anvil simply ; they are- 
hardened by heating the blades red-hot, and dipping , 
them into water up to the shoulder. Razors are aba 
hardened in the same manner. The grinding and 
polishing of cutlery are generally performed W aaa- . 
ehinery. The business of the grinder is divided into 
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three processes*— grinding, glaring, and polishing. 
Grinding is performed upon stones of various dimen- 
rioirt, those afticies which require tamper requiring to 
be ground on wet stones. Glaring is a process by 
which lustre is given to cutlery ; it is performed with a 
gloeer, consisting ofh -circular' 'piece ol wood, sometimes 
covered with leather, or an alloy of lead ami tin : it is 
fixed on s» axis, like a grindstone. The polishing 
process Is the last, and is performed on a similar piece 
Of wood covered with buff leather. Only articles of 
east Steel which have been hardened aud tempered are 
subjected to this operation. The manufacture of cut- 
lery has' beeh brought to great perfection in Great 
Britain. The principal manufactories are in London 


OtWCBU, fot/'-fer, a small hind of vessel, rigged some- 
What like a sloop, fitted with one mast and a very long 
boWsprit, the latter of which can be reefed, or taken 
Ip; When it is necessary to use a smaller jib. They are 
. employed by government for the revenue service, as 
the swiftest and most convenient vessels for chasing 
smugglers , and for preventing the landing of contra* 
buna goods. This term is also applied to small clin- 
cher-built boats, used by the officers of ships, similar 
in shape to gigs, but with sharper bows, having gene- 
rally six or eight oars. Eight-oared cutters are now 
much used in regat ta -racing. 

Cuttle-fish (CMo/hm), kut'-tl fsJi (Ang.-Sax.), a 
molluscous animal of the gen. Sepia, ord. Cephalopoda. 
The body is somewhat oval, but broader at the h^ad 
than at the extremity, which is obtusely pointed. The 
head i9 furnished with eight arms and two feet, the 
latter being nearly similar in structure to the arms or 
tenfcasulft, but considerably longer in their dimensions. 
A neck divides the head from the body, which is fur- 
nished on each side, throughout its entire length, with 
a narrow fin. The back of the cuttle-fish is strength- 
ened by a calcareous plate, well known ns the cuttlcfsh- 
honc. This bone was in former times in groat repute 
among apothecaries as an absorbent ; but now it is 
chiefly used in the form of a powder, to polish the 
softer metals. The term bone, however, is properly 
inapplicable to the calcareous shield of the cuttle-fish ; 
as in its composition it is exactly similar to shell, and 
consists of various membranes hardened by carbonate 
of lime, without the smallest mixture of phosphate. 
This animal is sometimes termed the ink-fish, a name 
that arises from the circumstance that beneath its 
throat is a bladder, in which is secreted a fluid black 
ns the blackest ink, and which, when annoyed or pur- 
sued, it ejects, so staining the water around it, that it 
js an easy matter for it to escape nnperceived. It 
'likewise possesses the ch axnel eon -l ike power of chan gin g 
its dolour, a circumstance that did not. escape the 
observation of Mr. Darwin while at the Cape de Vcrd 
Islands. “ I was much amused by the various arts to 
escape detection practised by one individual, which 
peemed fully aware that I was watching it. Remaining 
for a time motionless, it would then stealthily advance 
nn inch dr two, like a cut after a mouse, sometimes 
changing its colour. It thus proceeded till, baring 
gained a deeper part, it darted away, 1 aving a dusky 
train of ink to hide the hole into which it had crawled." 
There is a serious belief among fishermen generally 
that the larger cephalopoda are highly dangerous, from 
'twisting their arms round swimmers, and thus impeding 
iheir motions. “Some of these, particularly those of 
Bicfly, arc soraetim cs caught of an enormems’size, with 1 
their arms fully as long as an ordinary man’s leg; but 
the marvellous stories related and 
believed by their captors, we did not hear of any wdl- 
puthenticated instance of these animals having actu- 
ally occasioned loss of life."— -Swuinson’s Instincts of 
Animal*. 

Cfatmr Stool, Tcut'-te, in the Scotch church, was 
the fltool or- seat of repentance on which offenders 
against chastity bad to Bit during divine service, 
professing repentance and receiving the minister’s 
rebukes. 

Ctattic Acid, tdAn'-ik, in Chem., CjHNO, or 
CyOjSOv-^-When oyaoogen is passed through a solu- 
tion of an alkali, a change takes place similar to that 
chlorine & need in the same manner, 
tgranlde And cyahate of the base are produced, the 
however, containing only one equivalent, 
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of oxygon, instead of five, as in the ohm of ehldrio arid. 
There are several more eouvemenlmethods of pro- 
doeuig cyanic acid than the one named. One is by 
heating an intimate mixture of two parte of ferroeyanlde 
of potassium with one of peroxide of manganese, the 
moss being constantly stirred until it reaches alow 
red heat. When cool, cyahate of potash may be dis- 
solved out. Cyanic acid is so unstable that it cannot 
be separated from its compounds by an acid* It is 
best procured by distilling cyanuric acid (which ms)* a 
crystalline compound having precisely the same com- 
position, in a sealed tube. It is extremely pungent, 
very volatile, aud acts as a powerful caustic if dropped 
on the flesh. It cannot be preserved, as it gradually 
changes into a white glassy mass, destitute of acid 
properties, insoluble in water, and permanent in air. 
This body has been named ryamefid, and has exactly 
the same components as hydrated cyanuric and cyanic 
acids. 

Cyanite, tVAn-ite (Gr» Jcuanoa, blue), a mineral 
belonging to the garnet family, occurring in broad 
prisms in mica and talc schists. Transparent cyanite 
is often used for sapphire ; but it may bo known by its 
inferior hardness. 

Cyanogen, si-tin '-o-j en (Gr. hianoti, bine, and gennao f 
I produce), in Chem., symbol Cyor!NC a , equivalent 2d, 
spec. grav. 1*6064, combining volume 2.*— Cyanogen, 
or bicarbide of nitrogen, is oue of t he most interesting 
of the carbon compounds, its discovery by Gay-LuBftaC' 
in 1814 having thrown considerable light upon two im- 
portant facts in chemical science, — the existence of com- 
pounds acting as elements, and of substances having 
the same ultimate composition, but different properties. 
In fact, il was the moans of originating now theories 
with respect to organic bodies generally. The name 
et/anoffcn, signifying bluc-produccr, was* l>e« towed on 
this substance in consequence of its forming an essen- 
tial ingredient in Prussian blue. Cyanogen cannot be 
formed by the direct union of its elements, but may bn 
obtained by passing nitrogen over a mixture of char- 
coal aud carbonate of potash heated to redness in % 
porcelain tube. The potash becomes reduced to po- 
tassium, carbonic oxide escapes, and cyanogen i» 
formed, which unites with the potassium, yielding 
cyanide of potassium. The reaction that takes place 
is interesting — 

KO,CO,+C4+lTssK,NC a +3CO. 

The compounds of cyanogen arc, however, generally 
obtained from the ferroevanido of potassium^, a salt 
formed bv healing in a covered pot live parts of refuse 
animal matter, <?ueh.as hide, hoof, nod horn waste, 
with two parts of potash and iron filings. The mass, 
when cold, is digested in water, which dissolves out the 
ferrocyarnde of potassium. Ten parts of this malt, dis- 
tilled with seven parts of oil of vitriol and five or six 
parts of water, yield hydrocyanic or prussic acid,, 
which, if saturated with oxide of mercury, furnishes 
cyanide of mercury. This, on being dried and heated 
in a retort, furnishes cyanogen. Cyanogen is a colour- 
less gas, with a peculiar penetrating odour. It is 
poisonous in its effects if breathed, and it burns with a 
beautiful purple flame. It dissolves in one-fourth of 
its bulk of water, in one- twenty-fifth of alcohol, and 
may be submitted to a high temperature without de- 
composition. It is easily liquefied by a pressure of four 
atmospheres. In the liquid state it is colourless, limpid, 
and lighter than water. At — 3 U Fahr. it freezes, form- 
ing a transparent crystalline solid. Cyanogen, which 
is in itself a compound radicle, has the property of 
uniting with various elements to form still more com- 
plicated rndiclt’8. Thus, with iron it forms two com- 
pounds,— ferrocyanoyen, FeCy*, or Fey, undferridcy- 
anoyen, F a Cy„, orf'dCy; with cobalt, cobalti-cyano- 
gen ; with manganese, rnangaui-eyanocen ; with pla- 
tinum, platiuo-oyanogen j with palladium, palladio- 
eyanogen; with iridium, iridto-cyanogen ; and with 
copper, enpro-eyanogen ; which all behave as ele- 
ments, uniting with the metala and forming hy- 
dr acids with hydrogen. The principal oompoimd 
of cyanogen is cyanic acid, composed of an equiva- 
lent. of cyanogen an* an equivalent of oxygen, 
which has been described under the bead of OYjjsrtO 
Acid. It also forms five other compounds with oxy- 
gen, all of which possess precisely the same eompo- 










•H>on, butdifferTemwrkably in their properties* They 
«tre cyanurio, cy anilio, fmiaihttrjc, iiilminic aoids, 
.and a body called eyatnetid. Description!* of their 
properties will be found under their respective head* 
wigs; with nitrogen, cyanogen forme cyanamide, 
which has been, already described* Cyanogen forms 
'With chlorine three compounds, which all have tbe 
same ultimate composition, but differ materially in 
their properties. One of them is gaseous, another 
liquid, and the third solid. With iodine and bromine 
it forms solid combinations; with sulphur it forms a 
compound radicle, sulpho-cyanogen (Scy), which, with 
hydrogen, forms liydrosulpho-cyanio acid ; with se- 
lenium a similar compound is formed. The cyanides 
of tbe alkalies and earths are soluble; those of the 
heavy metals mostly insoluble in water. The most im- 
portant of these is the cyanide of potassium , which is 
obtained by heating to redness in an iron crucible 
eight parts of ferrocy amide of potassium and three of 
carbonate of soda, until the mixture has ceased to be 
of a yellow colour, and has given off the last bubble of 
gas. This salt is -made in large quantif ies for the use 
of cioctrotypists and photographers. The former use 
it as a solvent for gold and silver in electroplating ; the 
latter to remove the unused iodide of silver from the 
collodion-plate. Cyanogen is prone to form double 
anils with the metals. Cyanide of potassium, when 
added to solutions of the heavy metals, throws down a 
precipitate, which is soluble in an excess of the preci- 
pitant, forming a double cyanide of potassium and the 
metal. These double cyanides are of two classes, — 
those which form salts easily decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, such as cyanide of potassium and silver; 
and those which are not so easily decomposed, such as 
the cyanides of potassium and iron, of potassium and 
cobalt, and several others. The salts of the second 
class are looked upon by chemists as containing the 
metal united w ith the cyanogen, forming an organic 
radicle. This will, perhaps, be better understood by 
considering the following form nl in : — 

1st class. — Double cyanide of nickel and potassium, 
JfiCy,KCy. 

2nd class. — Double cyanide of iron uml potassium, 
or ferrocyanide of potassium. 

2jKCy) + FoCy = K a + FeCy, 

Oyaulde ofpotaMiuiu. Cyanide o£ iron. Fotasiiinm. Fenwyanugen. 
In the latter salts the heavy metal is generally masked; 
thus the iron in ferrocyanide of potassium is not dis- 
tinguishable by the usual tests fur that metal. The 
whole theory of cyanogen and its compounds is most 
Intricate and cannot be entered into here. Those w ho 
wish to pursue the subject further are referred to the 
discussion of the properties of cyanogen and its com- 
pounds, in the third volume of Miller's Elements of j 
Chemistry. When bin oxide of nitrogen is passed 1 
through o solution of hydro-fevrideyanio acid, a decom- 
position takes place, an equivalent of hydrocyanic 
acid being replaced by an equivalent of bin oxide of 
nitrogen. The compounds formed by this radicle will 
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bo described under the head of Ni^b-nufustnKS. 

Cyanosis, or Blue Disease, si -tin-o'-ris (Or, kua- 
‘ nos, blue) , is a diseased condition of the Bystem, aris- 
tng from a malformation of the heart, which, allowing 
the intermixing of the venous with the urterial blood, 
in consequence of which the former is not properly 
oxygenized, and a blueness is imparted to the skin: 
whence the disease takes ita name. Little can be done 
towards effectig a cure of this disease ; and though it 
interferes with the functions of the body and produces 
general weakness, it does not necessarily destroy life. 

Cyauueic Acn>, si-tin' -u-rik, in Chem.— ThiB acid is 
obtained in a variety of ways, which need not bo de- 
scribed here. It is deposited from its aqueous solution 
in colourless rhombic prisms. It is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more freely in boiling alcohol, and still 
more so. in boiling water. It is polymeric with cyanic 
acid and several other products of cyanogen. 

Ctcadacb x, si-k&’dai'- ae-e, iu Bot., the Cycas fam., 
• nat. ord. of dicotyledons^ plants, in the sub-class 
Gym’haspermia, consisting of smoU palm -like un- 
Jbrancbed trees or shrubs, with stems marked by the 
of fallen leaves. In a few species the stem 
in a forked or dichotomous manner. The 
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Waves are clustered attbe 
pwaBel-veined, hard, and usuri 1 v (^ofoate iniettS 
tion. The flowers are quite naked, , Uuteexu4, and 
ditEexous j the male flowers in cones, odnatetfog40f^; ; 
scales, from the under surfaoe of which <m^Sed 
anthers arise ; the female, consisting of uvdfo dt 
placed on the margins of altered leaves, or of ovules 
arising from tbe base of flat scales, or from the uwteri 
surface of peltate ones. The seeds are hard or e&e* 
culent,' with embryos, single or many, in fleshy or V . 
mealy albumen. The plants are principally natives of 
the temperate and tropical parts of Amerietf and Asia, 
and are also fouud occasionally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Madagascar, and Australia. Their stems and 
seeds yield mucilage and starch. The product known 
as Japan sago is said to be obtained from a species, of 
the typical gen. Cycas. This sago is not an article of 
European commerce. 

Cycauitks, si'-ka-dites, in Geol., fossil plants of the 
oolite and chalk, apparently allied to the existing 
Cy cad ficece. The leaves only are known. 

Cycle, si'-ld (Gr. kuklos , a circle), in Chron.,tbe 
name given to any period of time, or a certain number 
of years, in which certain events and phenomena recur 
at intervals, in the same regular order of succession, 
coming exactly to the same point again at the same 
time, or very nearly so, at the commencement of each 
cycle. These divisions arc aatificial or arbitrary, and 
have been invented to compensate lor the impossibility 
of measuring natural cycles, such as the revolution of 
the earth round the sun, or that of tbe moon round 
the earth, by our divisions and subdivisions of time* 
An explanation of the most remarkable of these cycles, 
und those in common use, will be found under their 
respective names. ( Sec Calippic Cycle, Golden 
Humber, JJndiction, Julian - Period, Metomic 
Cycle, SolAu Cycle.) 

Cyclopedia. (See Encyclopedia.) 

Cyclopean Aechitecti h k, si-klo'-pe-an (Gr, jbe- 
k tops, round-eyed, from kuklot a circle, and ops, an 
eye), an expression applied to any wall that is formed 
of large, irregular, unhewn stones, piled together 
without mortar or cement of any kind. Walls of this 
description are to be seen at Tiryua, Myceme, and 
Epirus, in Greece, that were most probably built by 
the ancient Pelasgi ; and similar specimens of building, 
though not on t he same gigantic scale, exist in Italy, 
Asia Minor, and Peru, as well as in some parte of the 
British isles; among which may be mentioned the 
Laws, near Dundee, in Scotland, and the Giant’s 
Sconce, near Coleraine, in Ireland. The name was 
given to w alls of this kind because they were supposed 
to have been built by the Cyclopes, one-eyed giants, 
who were the workmen of Vulcan. 

Cydonia, si-do'-ne-d (so named because a native of 
Kydon, in the island of Crete), in Bot*, the Quince, a 
gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Rosacea 
and aub-ord. Romea. C. 
vulgaris is a deformed low 
tree, sometimes cultivated 
for its fruit, which is a 

} )ome with a persistent ca- 
ys, like the medlar. This 
fruit is mixed with apples 
in making pies and tarts, 
and is much esteemed for 
the preparation of a kind 
of marmalade. In the rind 
of the quince Wohler has 
found cenanthic ether, to 
which its peculiar fra- 
grance iB duo. The seeds quince. 

contain much mucilage 

und arc occasionally used for preparing bandoline 
(which see). 

Ctonpt. [See Swan.) • 

Cygnub, sig'-nus (Lut. cygnus, a swan), U eonstu0a- 
tion iu the northern hemisphere, situated between 
those of Cassiopeia and Lyra. Its brightest sfor if 
one of the second magnitude. 

Cylinder, sil’-in-der (Gr. kulindo, I roll), a solid 
body which has three surfaces, one of wbieh fc Omiveic . 
and continuous, and the other two parallel. Aright 
cylinder is one in wllleh the line joining the centre* of 
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' ' the garb and- the staff and ittiliaAAf 1 » mendicant, §3Sl 
other cylinders are oblique, A right cylinder, taken is represented os teaching that pain 
/ihth$*;vie*, majr beciooDftiTisdiui described by * rcctaii- even infamy, is a good, ana : 

• '•• - f --- jahaut -one of its sides, an evil, Ifis doctrine of the Supreme good is « life , 

.. „C,%LWpm or is that part of the according to virtue, which consists in action, and 

engine in which the piston works, and from which, bv quires neither many words nor extensive knowledge; 

?'■ / and condensing the steam, all He oondemned all civil institutions, despised the He* 

the power of the machine is derived. The boring of of kin or country, and saw in wedlockno higheror, 
cylinders for atoam-CDgmes requires very powerful and better end than the propagation of the species, Theso 
accurate machinery. The Cylinder is cast hollow, and peculiar views were carried to still greater lengths by;,. 

-of '<he boring-machine is to produce a true his followers. With them philosophy was consider**! 

: ■ frith . an even surface, so that the piston may to consist entirely in practice, in the art of living, jpr 
fit exactly and work freely. Some machines for this in the attainment of a pleasant life, which consisted 
purpose act horizontally and others vertically, while solely in dispensing with all, even the most simple and 
tbeouttera revolve and advance by the notion of some necessary wants. The sage, they maintained, ought 
powerful prime mover. This operation is generally to be free from all outward influences, and superior to 
repeated three times, in the last of which the greatest all the accidents of chance or change. Most of the 
care is required. > 4 arts and sciences, as they do not tend to make men 

CxMA Recta., si'-mil reV-ta (Lafc. cyma, a little shoot, virtuous, but sometimes, on the contrary, interfere 
a Branch ; recta, right), in Arch., the name given to a with the attainment of it, are unprofitable andperni- 
. moulding which somewhat resembles the letter 8, cious. The most famous of the Cynics besides their 
hollow in the upper part and projecting below. When founder were Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of Thebes 
this order is changed, and the projection is above with his >vife Hipparchia, and Menippus. At length 
instead of below, the moulding is called cymti reversa. the sect became so disgusting from their impudence. 
The entire curve which a section of the moulding pro- dirty habits, and profligacy, that they ceased to be re- 
sents will bo found to consist of the conjunction of carded with any respect, and passed into obscurity, 
two parts, each of which is exactly one-fourth of the The great merit of this system is that it paved the way 
circumference of a circle. for the establishment of Stoicism, by winch it was sue- 

CxUAlitixi, sim-ai'-she-tm, the upper part of the needed and superseded. — Ittf. Ritter’s GewhuMe dcr 
cornice p£ an owtabluture («ee Cokkics, Ektaiji.a- Philosophic ; Hegel’s Geschichte der JPhilosophie f 
TC&S) ; so called because it is generally in the form of Limes’ & History of Philosophy. 

the moulding described in the preceding article. Ctpebacbjr, si-per-ai'-se-e, in Hot., the Sedge fain., 

CYMBAX.y, rim'-hal* (Lat. cymbal urn) , musical instrn- a nat. ord. of monocotyledonous plants in the sub-class 
meats, the origin of which is very ancient, — indeed, Glnmacets, consisting of grass-like or rush-like herbs, 
probably more so than that of the tambourine. They natives of all parts of the world, and found especially 
were made of sonorous braBB or copper, and were very in marshes, ditches, and the neighbourhood of running 
various ih form; thediffereuceconsistingin the size, the streams. The stems arc solid, often angular, and are 
presence or absence of a rim, the depth or shallowness without joints or diaphragms. The leaves form entire 
of the bowl, as well as the shape of the handle by or dosed tubular sheaths round the stem. The flowers 
which they were held. Modern cymbals are, pa>- are spiked, imbricated, and either perfect or unisexual, 
excellence, military instruments ; and, when played each arising from the axil, of from on© to three bracts 
with taste, form a very pretty addition to a band, or glumes. The lowermost glumes are frequently 
They are instruments of percussion ; and, when struck empty, or without flowers in their axils. There is 
together, produce a loud harsh tone of no fixed pitch, seldom a visible perianth; but it extstB sometimes m 
The best cymbals are obtained from China and Turkey; the female flowers as a tube, or as a whorl of hypo- 
aod all the attempts of Europeans to discover the gynous scales or bristles. Stamens bypogynous, 1— -ia» 
meted of which they are made have hitherto proved commonly 3; anthers 2-celled, innate; ovary 1-eeUed, 
abortive. Although best adapted for military bands, superior, with one erect ovule ; fruit mdehiscent, wi th a 
modern composers often introduce them in the orches- single seed having fleshy or mealy albumen, inclosing 
tea with very pleasing effects. a lenticular embryo. Although closely allied to th? 

Cyme, time (Gr. feuma , a spront), in Bot., a common Graminacem (grasses), the plants of this order are of 
term for th© different kinds of definite inflorescence; little use to man, their seeds being deficient in those 
that is to say, for every inflorescence formod of a nutritive (polities which render the aoeds of the cereals 
terminal flower, beneath which are lateral branches, so valuable. The rhizomes, tubers, or conns, of some 
each having a terminal flower, and lateral branches species of the typical genus Cyperns were formerly 
again similarly dividing, and so on. The varieties of employed in medicine as aromatic tonics and astrin- 
th© cyme will be described under the head of Inflo- gents. When boiled or rousted, some of these cor ms 
bkscbncb. are edible. 

CrkiHA, tin-ai'-ra (from Gr. Teuon , a dog, in allusion Cy-vh^s, se-prai* (Ts T or.).— It is a rule with respect to 
to the spines of the involucrum), in Bot., a gen. of all charities, that the intention of the donor, soiar aaifc 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Composites. It in- is practicable and legal, shall be strictly observed, the 
eludes the arfichoke and curdoon (which see). law not permitting it to be varied without necessity, 

Crurics, sin'-iles, the name of a sect of ancient phi- even by consent of his heir. But where it is incapable 
losopbers, whose founder was Antisthcnes, a disciple of being literally acted upon, or its literal performance 
’Of : Sqcii1|tc8. According to some, the name is derived would be unreasonable, a decree will be made by the 
f'romfhe Greek word kiton, a dog, on account of the court of Chancery for Its execution cypres, that is, iu 
•narfing character of the Beet; according to others, i| some method conformable to the general object, and 
te formed Arum Cynosarges, the name of the gymna? adhering as closely us i>oasibl© to the specific design of 
ehxfo In which the founder expounded his system, the donor. 

His doKrfnes were chiefly confined to morals, and, CYTimth,fiip , .se-la, in Bot., the name given to a kind 
like most other moral systems, in attempting to ro- of fruit which occurs in all plant* of the order Cow~ 
formoertaiti evil tendencies ho fell into their opposite posit as. It differs in nothing essential fr<^ the 
in avoiding Bey 11a he fell into Cbarybdis. achtcnium (which see), except in being inferior and of 
The etifls resulting from the refinement and luxury of a compound nature, 

bis having attracted his notitp, be attempted to Cybenaics, si-ren-ai'-lfo, the name of » seat of 
lead men back to tlieir original Siimplicity of life and undent philosophers, whose founder, Uke that of tho 
manuecs.IIe taught that the truedignity of man con- Cynics, had been a disciple of Socrates, being A ri«- 
SiSti ln WiSdOm, and wisdom in mdepeudenee of mind : tippus, a native of Cyrene, in Africa, after which city 
and bwbg by birth poor, and, consequently, excluded bis followers were called Cyrenaics. IJ alike Antis- 
from all political rights, be maintained that this in do thenes, however, he whs bom of illustrious and weuiihv 

• all restraint, w as parentage, and bad aco^tomed himself to evef* kift& 
tobe#t*ifled % ma^rei^enng his want^ as few and of pleasure. He seems, indeed* to buvf been endoW 
simple as pOBsible. He obstinately placed himself in wub a great readiness aUd : Modify . &r-' b&fctjstgr 
cpP«*it*On to the character of Ahe time© in which he pleasure and gratification from thd niosit^ 
bved^wa® mean and negligent m his dress, assuming ations of and his great maxim was, that 'a mm 

, aw 






ought to control cSroawMrfciaices, *na not to be eon- winch is the same es tbe leitin, ii eri^eirtJr dertrod 
mated by ihetn.* According to him, the sum of life from the Greek (A), .by rounding 
wet made up of pleasure and fain; ihnope to b# angle into a curve, The Hebrew 
sought after as good, the other to be avoided a® evil, door, and in it* earlier form it bore * manifest 
The ohief good, according to him, was the greatest blaneeto the door or opening of a teat. j&. 3w ’ 
number of agreeable peroeptionB; and the true philo- dial letter of the order of dentals imp palate 
BOpber was one who actively and successfully pursued and readily interchanges with those of the sanm ^der ; 
pleasure, He taught that man ought to devote himself as German tiaf, deep ; traum, dream) rfa, iheh. j defat' 
entirely to the enjoyment of the present moment, thine. It also readily interchanges with the letter^; as, 
neither regretting the past nor caring for the future Greek dapaUee, Latin lapsilia; Latin cauda^&pi&^-l;’ 
Every act was regarded to be in itself morally in differ- cola. (See L.) The Latin D is frequently changed into 
eat, and only to be viewed as it produced pleasure or z, 9 , ores in German ; as duo, evei, two; decem,/sekn t tm* 
pain to the individual. The chief successors ofAris* D also seems to manifest a kind of affimtylbrftte 
tippus Were Theodoras, Hegesias, and Anniceris, each letter », and is drawn by it into a number of words to 
or whom became the founder of a sect known respect- which it does not radically belong; as X^n fewer, 
ively as the Theodoran, Hegesian, and Annicerian English fender. Di followed by a vowel is sometimes 
schools. As Cynicism was the forerunner of Stoicism, changed into.;; as. diurnal, journal. D, or aait wsa 


tier Pkiloiophie ; Hegel's Geeohichte dtr Philosophic; re of the Italians. 

’ hewers History of Philosophy. Dab, dab (Pleu 


Dab, dab ( Pleuronectea limanda) , a common flat Ash 


Or bill a on.*, ai-ril4ai'-*e-e (in honour of Cyrillo, a well known in the London market. Its average size is 
Neapolitan botanist), in Bot., the Cyrilla fam., a small eight or nine inches in length, and six or seven in 
net. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class breadth. Its upper side is pale brown, and its' under 
Thalamiflora , consisting of evergreen shrubs with parts white. It is usually caught with plaice and 
alternate exstipulatc leaves, , uearly related to OUcucece, flounders. The three spring months constitute Its 
but distinguished by their imbricate petals, which are “season." 

altogether free from hairiness on the inside, and by Dabcuick, dAb'-Uhik, or little grebe (Pc dicepa 
the stamens being all fertile, and, il* equal in number minor), a small bird nine or ten inahes in length, com- 
to the petals, alternate with them. They are natives rnonly found about lakes and fishponds. It is an ek* ' 
of North America; but nothing is known of their eeedingly active swimmer, and dives with great 
properties and uses. It progresses uuder water with considerable rapidity. 

Cl - sx, siat (Gr. icustis, a bladder), in Anat., is applied with the aid of both wingB and feet. The larger grebes 
tothe urinary bladder, gall-bladder, and similar vessels do not appear to use their wings in this way. (Sea 
in the human body ; but it is also applied to moroid Grkbb.) 

growths within the body, having the form of abag or Da Cato, or D.C., da-ka'-po (Ital.), in Mus., *n ex* 
bladder, and inclosing morbid matter. preasion placed at the end of a piece, to indicate that 

CxTiWAcrjB, ai-tin-ai'-se-e, in Bot., the Cist us-rape the performer is to return to, and end with the first 
fam., a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the part. 

oub-clasa Monucklamydecp, consisting of root-parasites Back, daia (Du. daos) ( Cyp-rinus leuciscus), a small 
of a fungoid texture. The flowers are perfect or uni- flah found in clear and quiet streams. Its head is small, 
sexual, and either solitary and sessile or clustered at muzzle pointed ; back ffligbtly elevated, and tail slightly 


oub-clasa Monochlamydeo! , consisting of root-parasites Back, daia (Du. duos) ( Cyp-rinus leuciscus), a small 
of a fungoid texture. The flowers are perfect or uni- flah found in clear and quiet streams . Its heaa is ama^i, 
sexual, and either solitary and sessile or clustered at muzzle pointed ; back ffligbtly elevated, and tail slightly 
the top of a scaly stem. Calyx 3 — 6-pavted ; anthers 

Sessile, opening longitudinally ; ovary 1-celled, inferior ; . 

ovules very numerous; placentas parietal ; fruit , ' •. 

1-celled, with numerous seeds imbedded in pulp. The I 

plants of this order occur in the south of Europe and / f 

Africa, growing as parasites upon the roots of Cittut, j /' / Atff fin , *•* c ^ ^ ^ 

upon fleshy Euvhorbiuceip, and upon other succulent // 

plants. Some have astringent properties ; as Cy Units {/■ 

Jlypocistas, from which an extract is made in the south 
ol Europe, and thero used in diarrhoea and for arrest- 
ing haemorrhage. Uydnora africana has a putrid 
animal odour; but when rousted, it is catou by the 

natives of Africa. Bxcb. 

Cytisus, ai’-tis-ut, in Bot., a gen. of legumiuous forked. The bcuIcs of the dace are rather small. Itjs 
tiees and shrubs, of which the laburnums are well- gregarious. The food is worms and other soft animal 


tiees and shrubs, of which the laburnums are well- 


known and universally admired examples. The timber substances. April and May are the prime times to 
of the tree-laburnum (C. alpinna) is much prized by fish for dace. 

cabinet-makers and turners for its hardness, beauty of Dachtdiuit, dti'lcrid’-i-um (Gr.dalcru, atearhin Bot., 


cabinet-makers and turners for its hardness, beauty oi Dachtdiuit, dtulcnd’-uum (Gv.dahrv, a tear), in Bot., 
grain, and durability. a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Taxacete, or 

CyttaMA, aitdai'-re-a, in Bot., a gen. of fuugi. Yew family. It includes several valuable timber, trees ; 
C. Darvsinii and Serteroi are employed for food; the as, the Huon pine of Australia (D. Franhliuii), the 
former in Terra del Fuego and the latter in Chili- Kakatcrro of New Zealand (D. taxifolium ), and the 

Czak, ear, a title of the emperor of Russia. Up to the Dirnon pine (D. cupretsinum) . 

36th century, the. principal rulers of the Russian pro- Dactyl, d&k'-tU (Gr. dakiuto*, a finger), in Greek 
vinces were called grand-dukes. Several adopted the and Latin poetry, is the name of a foot or measure 
title czar ; but Ivan II., Wassiljewitch the Cruel, was consisting of a long and two short syllables, — as in 
the first who was solemnly crowned czar. After him, caanSnil, Omnlb&s, It is so called from its resemblance 


and two short syllables, — os in 

is so nailed from ihft veaemhi&nce 


the first who was solemnly crowned czar. After him, catfnlnil, omnibus. It is so called from its resemblance 
all the monarch s of Russia called themselves czars of to a finger, which has a long and two short joints. 
Moscow; aud after the conquest of Little Russia and Dactylic verses are hexameters which end in a dactyl 
• Smolensk, they took the title of czars of all the Russias. instead of a spondee. 

The rank of imperial dignity was not granted to the Dactylib, d&W-tiLia (Gr. daktuloa , a finger), in Bot., 
czar by the Europeitn powers until the reign of Peter I. a gen. of Grasses. The species D. catpUma, h the 
He called himself Imperator, and the empress Impera- tussao-grass of the Falkland Islands, which forma an 
tri*A. The ordinary title of the empress is czarina, excellent kind of fodder for cattle. It is now grown to 


The emperor Paul I., in -17fi9 f gave the title Cmaaro- some extent in Shetland and other parts of Britain. 


Witch to Me second son. Ail the sous of the czar are 
called grand-dukes. 


Dactylology, duk-til-oV.o-je (Gr. dakUloe, a finder, 
and logos, discourse), denotes a mode of discoursing 
with the fingers, the art of communicating ideas by 


with the fingers, the art of communicating ideas by 
T). means of the fingers. (See Dxaf and Dnatn.) 

# Dado, dai'-do (Ital. dado, a die or cube), in Arch,, 

Tvis the fourth letter of our, as well as of the Latin, the name of the square plinth or pedestal on which » 
^ Grcdic, and Hebrew alphabets. The Greek name column or statue is sometimes placed. It is m the form 
is delta, the Hebrew daltth ; and.our form of the letter, of a cube,— whence its name. In the internal decqr*- 





tkmoT buildings, tfcettfrm *8 often applied to the 
boarding or panelling wbichooyers the lower port of 
tTi© wails of ai^m.ifei&hedl^the skirting‘board be* 
low, and au import, or small projecting cornice, called 
* chair-rail, abate. The dado of a room, including its 
three parts, » about three feet iu height. It is com* 
manly found in houses of the 17th end 18th centuries ; 
but it is not much used in the present day. 

Dadyi., in Chem., a hydrocarbon obtained by heat- 
ing oU of turpentine with quicklime. It is a liquid oil. 
boiling at 273° Fabr. It is also called camphilcne ana 

. ' WWjf-jpfctf II® 4 

(iS’fie Dbwon.) 

Dag, dtkf (Fr. daqtte), the name of a band-gun or 
F*M,mvei Jted in the early i>art of the 16th oentury, 
resembling the demi-haque and pistol in form, but 
hating the butt straight and fiat, and t erminating in a 
equate surface instead of being curved and finished by 
U rounded knob like that of the pistol. The butt, in- 
dued, was very much like the haudlo of a Turkish yata- 
gbau, or old-fashioned dagger, square and broad where 
Sic little finger grasps the hilt, and from this resem- 
blance the weapon probably derives its name. The 
Italian for wood-kuife or dagger, is pirfo/ew, which 
seems to corroborate the supposition that these weapons 
derived their names from their resemblance to daggers, 
or from bearing the same relation to a mubket that a 
dagger bears to a sword. 

BaCtOSB, dvtf-ger (F r.dague), a weapon consisting of 
a short blade, sometimes broad, two-edged, and taper- 
ing to a point, and sometimes triangular in form, like 
a bayonet, set in a hilt, with a loop of wire projecting 
from it on either side, to receive the pressure of the 
hand in making a thrust. It was sometimes used as a 
weapon of defence, particularly in duelling and single 
combat, being used in the left hand to parry the thrusts 
of a rapier. In the days of chivalry, the knight gene- 
rally carried a long sharp dagger iu his girdle, called 
a mi*ericorde, with which he dispatched his adversary 
when he had unhorsed him, if he refused to yield, by 
stabbing him in the throat. 

Dagon, dai’-gon (Hob. don, a fish), the name of a 
celebrated god of the Philistines, worshipped at Ash- 
dod, Gaza, and elsewhere. Difference of opinion exists 
as to the form of this idol ; but the most general opin- 
ion is, that it had the head and bauds of n man, while 
in the lower part it resembled a iisli. The form of the 
figure alludes to the maritime position and piscatorial 
pursuits of the Philistines. Borne derive the name from 
the Hebrew dagan, corn, and believe him to have been 
the god of agriculture. In 1. Samuel v., we have an ac- 
count of the fall and destruction of this idol before the 
ark of the Lord. 

DAGrKRRKOTYrB Process, da-qair’-o-Hpe, aprocess of 
photography invented by M. Daguerre, nu eminent 
French chemist, by which images are impressed on a 
silver plate. A perfectly polished Bilver plate is ex- 
posed in the dark to the vapours of iodine and bromine, 
by which means a mixture of iodide and bromide of 
silver, exquisitely sensitive to light, is obtained. The 
plate Is then exposed to the action of the image formed 
by light in the camera obseura, for a period varying 
from a few seconds to several minutes, according to 
the intensity of the light. A latent impression is 
formed on the film of bromo-iodide of silver, giving this 
substance the property of combining with the vapour of 
mercury in those parts where the light has struck. This 


mercury in those parts where the light has struck. This 
latent impression is brought out or developed by being 
exposed for a few seconds to the vapour of mercury in 
a heated box. On withdrawing the plate, the mercury 
. will be found to have fixed itself to the silver in exact 
proportion to the effect of the light on the different 
portions of the image, the deposit being white and 
briiUaaot on the lightest portions, more or less grey on 
thoeeifetfe constituting the half-tones, and being ab- 
sent altogether in the deep shadows. It is then washed , 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, which 
dissolves oat the bromo-ioaidc of silver, which has 


dissolves out the bromo-iodide o 
remained unaltered by the light 


silver, which has 
The last process 


constats in laying on a fine film of metallic gold, by 
pouring over the plate a solution of the double hypo- 
sulphite of soda and gold, or *al d’or, as it is commonly 
termed- There are few questions which have given 
rise to greater controversies amongst chemists than 
the nature of the daguerreotype image, many supposing 


it to he mercury only, others thinking that it is on 
amalgam of mercury J* is untbrbanate 

that it become/ impossible to subject it tdauciiyife. 
Daguerreotypes have been almost entirely superseded 
by photographs on paper and glass. The absence of 
any unpleasant metallic gloss, and the eaaier multipli- 
cation of the latter, to say nothing of the process 
being much simpler, have almost entirely excluded 
daguerreotypes from public favour. It often happens 
that daguerreotypes become covered with a crust of 
sulphide of silver, from the sdtion of the sulphur 
compounds contained in the coal and gas burnt in our 
houses. In snch cases the daguerreotype should be 
washed, by a competent, photographer, with S weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, until the objection- 
able film is removed, when the image will be found to 
be restored to its pristine brilliancy. The facts just 
mentioned dictate the necessity of preserving daguer- 
reotypes in air-tight cases, as much .as possible away 
from the mantel-piece, where they are most usually 
hung. 

Dahlghtin Gun, dal' -gram, a gun of hcavy'cttlibre, 
invented by and named after an officer belonging to 
the United States navy. In form it is somewhat simi- 
lar to tfie Armstrong gun, although it does not possess 
the symmetry, power, and lightness of that weapon* 
The breech is extremely strong, being very much 
thicker than t he breech of au ordinary cannon ; while 
the part between the trunnions and the muzsie ia 
lighter, and contains less metal than a common gun of 
the same calibre. It is much used in the United States 
navy, ami highly prized by the Americans ; but it is 
inferior to 8ir W. Armstrong's beautiful weapon in 
; every respect. It fires shells as well na solid shots* 

Daiui, (ht-e-re\ ia the name of the ecclesiu.stujai sove- 
reign of Japan, who has his capital at Muiko. 

Da in y, dair'-t ( An g.-Bax.) , a term usually applied to 
all that is connected with milk and its management 
on a farm. It is also applied to the place where the milk 
is kept and converted into butter or cheese. In the 
successful management of Hie dairy very much depends 
upon the quality of the cows and’ the food with which 
i they ore supplied. The construction of the house 
where t he milk is stored, &c., is of the highest import- 
ance. It should be situated on a dry spot, somewhat 
elevated, having, if possible, a northern exposure. A 
high roof and free ventilation are necessary; nud the 
proximity to pig-sties, sew ers, or offensive smells, must 
be avoided. Coolness is essential during the Bummer, 
and an equable temperature in the winter. Aa the 
milk suffers f«*om being agitated or too much cooled 
before it is set for the cream to rise, the cowhouse 
should be as near as possible to the dairy. The milk 
should be brought direct from the cows, without being 
exposed to the outer air, if possible. No substances 
except milk, butter, and newly -made cheese, should 
ever be allowed to come into a dairy. The floor and 
shelves, which are generally of stone or slate, should 
be carefully washed every day, and any spilled milk 
should be removed immediately. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, indeed, is the first rule in nil dairies. After being 
brought into the dairy, the milk is run into shallow 
dishes, made of earthenware or oak, lined with lead. The 
layer of milk run into each vessel should be shallow, in 
order to promote the formation of creum. The cream 
removed at the first skimming is the richest and heat. 
For the methods employed in the dairy for converting 
milk into cheese and butter, see the articles under these 
heads. In London and other large towns the cow* are 
kept by the dairymen tied in their stalls. They are 
seldom kept longer than twelvemonths, being disposed 
of as soon as 1 heir supply of milk does not equal the 
cost of their feeding. 

Da ib, Jain (Fr. dais).— In the common acceptation 
of the word, when we speak of. the dais, we mean the 
raised flooring f t the upper end of a ball, which ike 
high table stands, and where the most distinguiahed 
guests are seated, or the platform on which a throne, 
or chair of honour, is placed. This also seems. to be 
the meaning of the term when it occurs in the works of 
old English poets and prose writers. In France it 
means the canopy erected over * rawed platform occu- 
pied by the sovereign at any reception or public cere- 
monial, as well as the platform itself; and the canopy 




/mifficffl o *•* the hast oraaoredwafer, when the priests 
are bearing it to the bedside of a dyittgman,is so called. 
OrtainaHylt most probably meant the canopy only, 
under which a throne, altar, font, or stotoe was &*<&&-, 


•nob things were placed, and afterwards to any piece 
©f looring that was higher than the rest. 

Bjjsi, (See Be llis. ) 

Dalbebgia, ddl-ber'-je-d (after DaJborg, a Swedish 
botanist) , in Bat., a gen. of leguminous plants of the 
sub-ord. PapiUonaoea. Several species are good timber 
trees, the most valuable being D. Sitsoo, which furnishes 
the Indian wood called sissoo or sheesbum. From 
2). lattfoUa, Eaet-Iudiou ebony or block-wood is ob- 
tained. , „ , 

Dalmatic. ddl-mdl'-ik, is the name of a long white 
gown with sleeves, formerly worn by the Dalmatians, 
and. Since the time of Pope Sylvester I., by the 
deacons of the Bo man Catholic church, over the alba 
and eiola. It was formerly also worn by the German 
emperor at the time of his coronation. 

Dam, d&m (Germ, damm), a construction of stone, 
wood, or earth, erected for the purpose of keeping 
back a current of wuter, with the object of giving 
power by increased bead, or for holding back supplies 
of water for flooding lands, or for renderi ng the b trea.ru 
above the dam navigable by increased depth. The 
first builders of dams were the beavers, whose con- 
structions of sticks, clay, and earth, attest their 
wonderful sagacity. Perhaps the most magnificent 
work of this kiud is that described by Minard. It is 
in the province of Alicante, in Spain, between two 
steep mountains, which are in close proximity to each 
other. The height of this dam is 15(14 feet ; Its length 
2724 feet; its thickness at top 69<$ feet. It was erected 
in 1594, and is used lor collecting water to be used for 
irrigating the vineyards in the neighbourhood. — 7?"/. 
Minaret's Cour» dc Construction den Overages qui eta- 
blissent la Navigation dee Rivieres el dee Can a me, Liege, 
1851. 

Dam, in Law, a boundary or confinement; as to 
dam up, or dam out, ivjra damnum suum, within the 
bounds or limits of a man's own property or juris- 
diction. — Bract., bb. 2, c. 37. 

Damage, dam'-iij (An p. -Nor.), in Law, signifies, 
generally, any hurt or hindrance which a man receives 
in his estate; but in a particular sense, it is applied 
to what the jurors are to inquire of and bring in when 
any action passeth for the plaintiff. {Co. 1AH., 257.) 
Damage* are a species of property acquired and lost 
by suit and judgment of law, and are given to a man 
by a jury, as a compensation and satisfaction for some 
injury sustained ; as for battery, false imprisonment, 
slander, trespass, and otherwise. (2 Bl. Com., 423.) 
(As to the quantum of damages which will carry costs, 
me Costs.) 

Damage-Feasant, or Faibant, dam'-iij faiz’-dnt 
(Ang.-Nor.), in Law, is where, a stranger’s beasts are 


found in another person’s ground without his leave or 
license (and without the fault of the possessor of the 
close, which may happen from his not repairing his 
fences ih cases where heia bound by law to fence), and 
there doing damage, by feeding, or otherwise, to the 
grass, corn, woods, or the like. (2 Dam. Mr. 364; 
I BL Com. 7.) 

Damask, ddm^dek (from Damascus, where it was 
originally made), a woven fabric, in which, by parti- 
eular arrangements of the loom, figures of flowers, 
fruits, and others not of a geometrical form, are pro- 
duced. The art of damask-weaving remained for a long 
time » mystery confined to a lew places ; but since the 
invention of the Jacquard loom it is extensively em- 
ployed where stuff* used for dress or house-furnishing 
require ornament. The flowered ribbons of Coventry 
ana the costly silks and satins of Lyons and Spitalfiekls 
lire specimens of damask manufacture. The chief seat 
of the trade is Dunfermline, in Scotland; it is also 
largely made in England, Ireland, Belgium, Saxony, 
Silesia, and Austria. 

D ama sk icb n 123 o, or Damarcene-wokk { ditm - ds - 
(Fr. damatquiner) , the art of producing a 
watered or wavy appearance # on steel sword-blades, 
Amour, &c., or of inlaying and encrusting steel with 
gold and Bilver. This art was originally practised at 
Damascus, aud waaintroduced into Europe in the I2th 
Oil 




Damascus blades, which were celebrated fbr ^eir «£ 
ticity, temper,aad keenness, with them on their return 
from the Holy Laud, Various methods of dum»akeen~ 
ing were practised ; but the most common seem to have , 
been those of welding two different 
steel and iron, together, or of cutting lines on theeur- 
face of the steel and filling them with gold or silver, 
which was either forced into the incised lines aha 
brought on a level with the surface of the steel, or 
mained in relief above it. When the former method 
was used, a light pattern, generally in wavy lines, was 
produced on a dark ground, or vice versa, and fbe junc- 
tion of the metals caused the pattern to run through 
the entire thickness of the blade, so that it could hot 
be obliterated even by grinding. The damaskeened 
steel armour and works of art in this style of the 15th 
and 16th centuries came chiefly from’MiJan and Venice. 
The most beautiful piece of work of this kind that now 
exists is the shield made by Benvenuto Gellmi, which is 
iu the possession of her Majesty. It was formerly the 

E roperty of Francis I. of France, and was given by 
im to Henry VIII. 

Damp:, daim (Lat. domina, amiatress), formerly a title 
of honour given to high-born ladies, in order to distin- 
guish them from the wives of citizens and the ordinary 
commonalty. The prefix ma was given to the word 
dame on account of the great courtesy shown to ladies 
of high rank. Madame, u my lady,” was applied tp a 
lady of title ; and in France, Notre Dame, our Lady, 
was applied to the Virgin Mary as a terra of veneration 
aud homage. The word dame, in England, is not much 
used, but in general aiguifies a married woman. The 
French word madame is shortened into madam, and 
is used iu a similar sense. 

Dammaba, dam'-md-rd, in Bot., a gen. of coniferous 
tree?, including two remarkable species. D. awttralie, 
the knwrie or cowdio pino of New Zealand, furnishes 
excellent timber for masts and spars, and also yields a 
gum-resin, which is now largely imported into this 
country under the names of Australian copal, kawrie 
gum, aud Australian dammar. It is ebiefly used in 
the preparation of varnishes. D. orient alts yields a 
somewhat similar gum-resin, which is known as Indian 
dammar. 

Damfeb, ddm'-per, a terra applied to several mechan- 
ical contrivances. The damper of a furnace or fire- 
place is » door or valve, which, by rising, falling, 
sliding, or otherwise, lessens the passage for air, and , 
thus damps or checks the intensity of the combus- 
tion. The damper of a pianoforte also acts as a check ; 
it is in the form of a email lever, which presses against 
a string soo u after it has begun to sound, and thus stops 
the vibration. An apparatus which communicates 
dampness is also called a dumper : thus, damping- 
machines have been invented for the purpose of moist- 
ening postage and other stamps, 

Dakjseai, a Bub-ord. of Ferns, (See Filices.) 
Dance of Death, danse, a term applied to a 
certain class of allegorical representations generally 
dating about the 14th century, and illustrative of the 
pow er of death over the human race. In the dark ages 
of monkish bigotry and superstition, the people were 
led into n belief that the fear of death was acceptable 
to the Creator. Hence they seem to have derived ode 
of their principal gratifications iu contemplating this 
necessary termination of humanity, surrounded by 
ideas of the most horrible and disgusting nature. The 
representations of skulls and bones on the tombstones 
of the present day are the remnants of the customs Of 
that time. Gradually , tho feeling of the people towards 
death changed, until it was represented under simpler 
and more majestic forms. During this transition-state, 
one of the most favourite emblems of mortality was 
the Dance of Death. It was a drama performed in 
or near churches, and consisted of short dialogues be- 
tween Death and twenty -four or more followers. It 
originated in Germany, but was afterwards greatly m 
vogue in France, where it was called la Dame Macabre, 
from 8fc. Macarius, an Egyptian anchorite. Shortly 
after its introduction into France, pictorial represen- 
tations of the danoe began to be made, ana remains xxt 
these are to be found not only in many places on ibis 
continent, but also in Great Britain. The drama was 
altogether laid aside in^the middle of the lflth oeatuiy, 



i .Ml chief i^port^ncev 

— .... . r . . /had been placed only in the quiet cloia* 
torsbf the convent*, hut aow 4hey were exhibited in 
public, end eoen lost character. The 

ffiWrteaqne idea of Death dancing with Iris victims waa 
departed from by Holbein, whOj availing himself of 
the subject, produced fifty-three distinct subjects for 
engraving, which he called ** Imagines Mortis.” The 
ontfiials are at St, Petersburg.— 7?^/. Holbein’s Deuce 
tf Death, in Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

DawcettHj d&n-etV, one of the eight peculiar forms 
Of partition-lines recognized by English heralds. It is 
, Vxigzag line, the indentations of which are of a great 
sine, and limited to three in number. 

Dancing. dan' -ring (Ger. tenses), is the art of moving 
In measured stepB, or adapting the movements of the 
body to the sounds of music. There is no account of 
like origin of the practice of dancing among mankind. 

. It th found to exist among all nations, even the most 
Xiide and barbarous. Among the Jews, dancing seems 
to have formed part of the religious worship on some 
occasions, as is evident from some passages in the 
PaaSoia. The ancient Greeks made the art of dancing 
into a system, by which the different passions could 
be powerfully expressed. Homer mentions dancing 
at entertainments, and Aristotle ranks dancing with 
poetry. The Spartans compelled their children to 

E etiss dancing from the age of five : they were led 
men, and sang hymns and songs as they danced. 

► Pyrrhic dance was danced by the Spartan youths; 
it was expressive of a sham fight. There were three 
hinds of dances among the ancients: military dances, 
intended to make the body robust, active, and well 
disposed for all the exercises of war ; domestic dances, 
which had for their object an agreeable and innocent 
relaxation and amusement ; and mediatorial dances, 
which were in use in expiations and sacrifices. The 
early Christians danced at their religious assemblies; 
although there is no mention of the practice in the 
Hew Testament. At the present day, dancing is a 
favourite amusement as a social custom and healthful 
exercise. 

Dancing Mania, on epidemic disorder among sus- 
ceptible subjects, in which imitation is brought about 
under high excitement. It is closely allied to hysteria, 
and principally occurs among persons who are desirous 
of notoriety or sympathy. During the Middle Ages, 
epidemics of this class were common in Germany ; and 
in Italy they were ascribed to the bite of the tarantula 
spider. Towards the close of the 14th century, a 
number of men and women appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on the festival of St. John, dauciug and screaming in 
a frantic manner in the streets. Many foamed at the 
mouth, and danced till they fell down insensible ; others 
dashed their brains out against the walls. While 
dancing, they were unsusceptible of outward impres- 
sions, but were haunted by visions. The epidemic 
spread over the Low Countries, aud bands of wretched 
ignorant people traversed the country, and, excited by 
wrild music, dauced themselves into convulsions, singing 
all the time in derision of the priests. At the beginning 
of the 17th century, St. Vitus’s dance, os it was then 
called, was on the ‘decline, and it is now only heard of 
ia isolated cases. 

Dandelion. (See Taraxacum.) 

BaWEGRLT, doin' -gelt (Sax. Dane, and gelt, money), 
was an ancient annual tax of the Anglo-Saxons, levied 
for the purpose of defending their coasts against the 
Danes. 

DanE'Dagm., or Dane-Law, doin' -law . — After King 
Alfred had overthrown the Danes under Gulhrun, 
*t Ethandpne, a treaty was entered into by which the 
Danes were bound to evacuate the whole kingdom of 
Wessex, from Somerset to Kent. They were, however, 
Ittfawedto occupy the greater portion of the cast coast 
<yf ^ngli|nd, including the whole of Northumbria. The 
pCvtipa of territory which they occupied was called 
Dane-lagb, ^ or Danodaw ; because they were not go- 
verned by .‘English, but by Danish law. The treaty 
was concluded in 67$ a.d.; and was held in force till 
Hie Hotaiati Conquest. 

DAlrjtjBt, BodlC or, dan' -gel, is tho twenty-seventh 
in . ureter of the hook* of the Old Testament, and is the 
Wqrk of the author whose name it bears, at that time 
^captive io Babylon, to which oouutry he was taken 
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when very young. . . 
extraction, and a youth 


noble, if hot of royal 
' 'freat prbml^e, hB Wa8 .■> 

„ and lustra eted in the 

gttageand sciences of the Chaldeans, and subsequently 
rose to verv great eminence. Thb book which bears 
his name is partly historical and partly prophetical. 
The first six chapters are historical, and speak of 
Daniel in the third person ; the last si x contain visions, 
which Daniel relates in the first person. In the first 
six chapters we have recorded a variety of events whkh 
occur red in the reigns of N ebuchadnczzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius; and, in particular, the second chapter 
contains Nebuchadnezzar’s prophetic dream concern- 
ing the four great successive monarchies, and the ever- 
1 — 4i — i_; — 5 — xx— ~hich dream Odd 


lasting kingdom of the Messiah, 
enabled Daniel to interpret. In the last six chapters we 
have a series of prophecies, revealed at different times, 
and extending from the days of Daniel t6 the general 
resurrection. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
aud the Homan empires, are all particularly described 
under appropriate characters; and it is expressly 
declared that the last of them was to be divided into 
ten lesser kingdoms ; the time at which Christ w as to 
appear is precisely fixed ; the rise and fail of Atiti- 
clirist, and the duration of his power, are exactly de- 
termined ; and the future restoration of the Jews, the 
victory of Christ over all his enemies, and the universal 
prevalence of true religion, are distinctly foretold as 
being to precede the consummation of ail things. The 
book abounds with the most exalted sentiments of 
piety and devout gratitude ; its style is simple, clear, 
and epneise ; and many of its prophecies are delivered 
in terms so plain and circumstantial, that many have 
been led to deny their authenticity, and to maintain 
they were written after the events had taken place. 
Porphyry, in the 3rd century, affirmed that the book 
was composed as recently as the time of Aotiochus 
Epiphanca, and that therefore it narrated only past 
events ; and he has had many followers in more recent 
times, and even in the present day. The arguments, 
however, advanced against the authenticity or gen uine- 
ness of the book i\re of the most weak and frivolous 
character. “If the hook had been written after the 
events, as these assert, it must have been written in 
Palestine ; in which case the writer would not have been 
acquainted with the names of the Chaldean offices, which 
are in the Zendic, Ph civic, and Parsio languages ; and 
he would not have been acquainted with the views 
peculiar to the Magians, much less would he have 
ventured to make v;se of them; he would not have 
applied to the last king of the Chaldeans tho name 
Belshazzar, which is* unknown to historians; he would 
not have cohered the walls of the royal supper-hail 
with plaster, but rather with costly wainscot ; he 
would not have known that Xerxes had excited even 
the V/es* (the Carthaginians) ; neither would he have 
been acquainted with the history of Alexander, of 
Egypt, and of Syria (Dan. xi. 2, vii. 8, vifi. 5, xi. 3 ) ; 
he would not have mentioned the third expedition of 
Antiochus Epipbnnes a second time (xi. 40) out Of its 
natural order ; neither would he have written occa- 
sionally so enigmatically, nor have U9ed two dialects, 
but he would carefully have avoided whatever Would 
have thrown difficulties ju the way of his reader ; he 
would not have specified the year and day of his visions, 
which could afford him no advantage in the transform- 
ation of history into prophecy ; he would have inserted 
in his visions less of Alexander and more respecting 
the Maccabees ; and he would not have said, in viti. 15, 
27, xii. 4, 8, that these predictions were unintelligible 
until they should be accomplished, and that the pro- 
phecy, x. 1, was understood by Daniel, such observa- 
tions being inconsistent with the supposed transform- 
ation.” — (Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testament.) 
In short, the book is exactly such as one living at the 
time, and in the circumstances of Daniel, would have 
written, and is as different as possible from anything 
that we could conceive written during the Maccaheau 
period. The very accuracy of these prophecies, which 
is objected to their authenticity, is what might be 
expected from a man of his character, as a roan accus- 
tomed to the study of political affairs, nud who would 
therefore take a more particular view of Whist was 
revealed to him. Finally, We hare the 
Christ himself as to tho real and prophetic chsrftcter 
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so*oalled Old Norse, which, on account of the political 
superiority of the Danes over the other Scandinavians, . 

was also called the “Ddnsk, Tunga/’— i.*., the Danish as dramatists, stand Samsfi 
language. The Danish is the most changed of the Among the other poets bale 
languages derived from the Old Norse; the Swedish J ens Baggeeen, Tullin, Palate 
imd Norwegian^eing less so, and the Icelandic least the brothers Txojel, Pram, ai 
of all. The political union of the Danes with the w as given to poetic literature 
Anglo-Saxons under Canute the Great, and the inter- 1851), who had as contempt: 


Anglo-Saxons under Canute the ureat, ana me inter- 1851), who had as contemporaries in tae same new, 
course between the two nations that resulted there- Stoffeldt, Ingemann, Grundtvig, Heibergj Overshotl, 
from, had A considerable influence upon the Danish and others. Among the most recent poets «r« Hens, 
language, to , which the other branches of the Old .Blicher, Holst, Rosenhof, Winther, ^on Ha^linh, 

Norse tongue were not subjected. Much more important Moller, and Molbech, As a poet send writer of 
and considerable was the influence exerted upon it at tales, Hans C. Andersen has aoepiirsd A Eur®t»«l 
a later period from contact with the Germans. The reputation. In the region of history Are the name* of 
Reformation introduces another era in the history of P.E. Muller, N. M. Petersen, H. Engelstoft, J.Moller, 
the Danish language ; and the translation of the Bible Molbech, Werlauff, Knudsen, Eatrup, and Worsaae; 
into it gave it a fixed character, ami raised it to the while important historical works have alsobeenpro- 
rauk of a written tongue. As in Germany, so also in duced by G. L. Bader, P. L, Jahn, L. C. Mttllmy R. 
Denmark, a rage for everything French prevailed for Allen, Nathanscn, and Wegner. As publicists, are 
a time, aud many Gallic terms were then introduced, distinguished Dirckiuck-Holmfeldt ana Ostwaldr sis 
A reaction, however, took place in the latter half of statisticians, A. Baggosen, Bejgsoe, Nathaason^Rufi 
the 13th century; and, since the beginning of the 19th, and Ausehen. The services rendered '-ligy 
much has been done to restore and maintain the physical geography, and by Oersted to physiaa ahd 
purity of the Danish tongue, by the establishing of a chemistry, are known and acknowledged far beyond 
taste for Old NorBe studies, and by the writings of such the limits of their native country . Among theologians 
men as Baggesen, Oehlenschliiger, Grundtvig, and are Martensen, My aster, Clausen, Nrelsen, and Behar- 
others. Since the Union of Norway with Denmark, ling; and among jurists, A. S. Oersted and Algreen- 
towards the end of the 11th century, the Danish has Easing occupy a first place. As a philologist and exotic, 
been the literary language of Norway ; and it is also the Mad rig has made himself a European reputation; 
language of the educated classes, as well as that gene- while Westergaard, from his knowledge of the lan* 
rally spoken in the towns. The modern Danish is one of guages of India and Persia, and Brondsted and Peter- 
the softest languages now spoken in Europe. When a sen, from their knowledge of classical antiquity, Awve 
foreigner hears it Bpoken for the Iirst time, he hardly rendered good service to learning. The workSofThor- 
perceives auy sounds in it except the vocalic, the con- waldsen, presented by the artist to bis countrymen, 
sonants being so much softened in pronunciation that have created a taste for sculpture and the flue .arts 
they scarcely appear. The vocalic system is hence very generally among them, and giveu a new direction to 
perfect; ana Dr, Rask has distinguished ten vowels, the their mental culture. 

sounds of which are all quite distinct. The inflections Dapbnk, dof'-ne (the Greek name of the laurelLm 
Are few and simple, and the language is one that inay Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Tkij- 
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be carried back to the time of the Reformation. The D. Mezereum, the mezereon, or spurge olive, is offi- 
oldest remains of tlio Danish language do not ascend cinal in the British pharmacopeias. It may be used as 
higher than the 12th century, and consist of laws a vesicatory, and as a masticatory in toothache; but 
of the early kings ; as the “ fc> kaanske Lov,” the it is principally employed as a stimulant, diaphoretic, 

4 ‘ Sjellandske Lov,” &o. To the 12th century belong alterative, un a diuretic. It owes its properties to an 
the works of the historians Saxo Grammaticus aud acrid resin and an acrid volatile oil. The stem-bark * 
Svead Aagesen, which, however, aro m Latin. In the has similar virtues, but is generally considered to be 
13th century we meet with what seems to be the oldest less active. The fruit is acrid and poisonous. The 
of the Danish heroic sougs, or Kjampoviscr, and which bark of I). laureola, the spurge laurel, is sometimes 
are still more numerous in tho 11th (collectod by substituted for the officinal baric. The inner barks of 
Nyerup, Abrahamacn, and Rabhek, 5 vols., Copeu* D. cannahina and other species are used in someparts 
hagen, 1810-14; Supplement by Rasmussen and Nye* of the world for malting paper. 

rup, 2 vols., 1821). Like the German, the Danish owes Dauien Scheme, dair'-e-en, an ill-fated under- 
iU character as a written language to the Reformation, taking, projected in 1695 by William Paterson, a 
The greatest writer of this period in Denmark, and in clergyman in Scotland. This person having a strong 
a certain sense the founder of modern Danish liters- desire to see foreign lands, made his profession the 
ture, was Christiern Pedersen (1480 — 1554), who, means of gratifying it. He went to the new Western 
besides a number of other works, had a principal hand world ostensibly to convert the Indians; but while 
*n the translation of the Bible. The literature which there, he observed that on the Isthmus of Darien there 
thus received a stimulus i'rcm the Reformation at first was a tract of country which did not belong to the 
Specially took a direction towards history, us well as to Spaniards, and was inhabited by a race always at war 
investigations oounected with northern antiquities, with thorn. He also uoted that the natural features of 
There appeared in the 16th and 17th centuries not the country were admirably adapted to the construction 
only a number of works of the iirst importance on the of harbourB and the formation of a colony. Paterson’s 
history of the country, both in Dauish and Latiu, but original idea was to have submitted his project to 
there were begun, even m the 16th century, iiivestiga- England; but having few friends there, he was dis- 
tipns into the northern antiquities which have been so couraged. He then applied to the Dutch, but they ; 
successfully followed up in recent times by Haldersen, heard him with indifference; after which, having made 
Olavsen, Msgnuasen, Rask, Rafor, Muller, Thomsen, the acquaintance of the marquis of TweeddUde,^* ve* 
Petersen, and others. The period of modern Danish solved that the scheme Should be carried out id 
poetry may be said to have commenced immediately laud. The Darien Company was consequently e»ia- 
alter the Reformation. At^firat the subjects were blished by act of the Scottish parliament, ana same* 
eoneraliy of a sacred nature, as we see in the works of tioned by royal authority. Its principal ahu iriidvtO 
Baach, E, Ppntoppidau and others, Arreboe, who was form a great commercial Station hetiWfftb the Eastern 
the first of their epic poets, describes, in his great and Western hemispheres. When tho sub&oriptioa-liet 
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tbe formji^^ iof tb^l>ikrira^a^8me asA^trimerftal to 
Company. The king 
i »t€ff reanlt was the almost total with- 
drawal Of the English and Dutch subscriptions. The 
, Scotch* not depressed by this oppo- 

: \ elated; ana on the 26th of July, 
1698, W«3t«lcaiidred men set sail for Darien from Leith 
in live ships. Jfeariy all the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
to see thorn depart. On reaching their des- 
tijnatkm they purchased lands from the natives, and 
of amity to the neighbouring Spanish 
Jjovernors. The colony was called New Caledonia; the 
•ftfti''ia£ the principal city, New Edinburgh, was fixed 
Upon, and a fort commenced at Acta, called Fort St. 
Andrew. Everything succeeded for the first few 
months ; but When the hot summer weather arrived, 
many pf the colonists sickened and died. Their pro- 
visions began to fail them also; and on applying to the 
Bxstiish colonies in America, they heard with indigna- 
tion and dismay that the authorities, having learned t hat 
Sting William had not given his sanction to the scheme, 
refused to hold intercourse with the Darien colony. 
After lingering eight months, waiting in vain for assist- 
ance from Scotland, they almost all died or quitted the 
settlement. About thirty of the colonists got back to 
Scotland. Paterson was one of these, and during nurt 
of the time in the passage home he was insane. While 
these misfortunes surrounded Paterson and his com- 
p anions, the Scotch, ignorant of what, hod occurred, 
sent out another colony of 1,300 men to support the 
extinct settlement. A Spanish force of 1,600 men im- 
mediately attacked the new-comers, and after a gallant 
resistance they were finally obliged to quit the terri- 
tory. Paterson never wholly gave up hopes that the 
achemh would be tried again ; lie survived many years, 
neglected, but pitied and respected. The Scottish 
India House in Edinburgh is the chief memorial of the 
Darien scheme, a project which very materially in- 
tired the commerce of Scotland, and excited u deeply 
i os tile feeling against the English government and 
nation. 

DabTER, dar'der (Plotua Anhinga, Linn.). — In genc- 
ralform this bird resembles the cormorant, but the head 
is smaller, and supported on a very long and slender 
peck. The beak is perfectly straight and pointed, with 
the edges of the mandibles denticulated. Buffon, in 
Allusion to the darter, says, “ It offers us a reptile 
grafted on the body of a bird/* It iB sometimes called 
th» snake-bird. Its habits while in the water have 
contributed not a little to its name. It generally 
Ewitus with its body immerged, especially when appre- 
heuarve of danger, its long neck extending above the 
surface, and vibrating in a peculiar manner. "Whc- 
tber the darter be swimming or flying, it is certain ttiat 
the most striking and remarkable part of its body is 
its long slender neck, which is continually in tremulous 
CMiciUettoti. In flight alone it is unmoved and stretched 
out* and forms, with the tail, a straight horizontal line. 
Its long tail, composed of strong and elastic feathers, 
Asrve* A* Arudder when swimming submerged in pur- 
auit of fishes, upon which it principally feeds. When 
the darter seizes a small fish, it swallows it entire, but 
if it be too large, it carries it to a rock or the trunk of 
Atree,*nd, fixing it beneath one of its feet, cuts it in 
tEfOijy U Stroke of its bill. It establishes its nest on 
in the vicinity of waters.” — ( Temminck.) 
The darter ig found in the warmer parts of the world, 
in America, and Africa. Although of aquatic habits, 
in trees. 

(Qr.daeus, hairy; ottros, tail). 
— Tb»feia% ineludes tec largeet of the rapacious 
mariupiahu The largest of the species (Dasyurus ttr- 
rmtu) mea«a*Ws about eighteen inches long in the body, 
and is covered with Jong thick hair, of a black colour. 
It is a nafciveOf^an Dismen’s Land , where it is com- i 
nwmly known *» *4fce devil." It is chiefly destructive j 
among sheep, .*$$, . despite itsamall size, is capable of 
doing immeuss odfehief among the penned flock*, | 


When Tan Diemen’ b Land was first colonized, “devfls** 
were very abundant ; but they ere now for the moat 
part banished to the woods in the unfrequented parts 
of the oonntrv, where they subsist on small quadruped* 
and birds. The feet of the dasytmis are formed for 
terrestrial progression ; the anterior have five bees* 
and the bind ones four,*ll pOifectly Beparate, and 
armed with curved claws. The deficient toe of tho bind 
feet is sometimes represented by a sort of tubercle*, 
which, however, docs not reach the ground. The teeth 
arc usually forty-six in number ; the form of the mo- 
lars in the upper jaw is usually irregularly triangular*, 
with three points. The dasyriireS are evidently analogous 
to the ordinary carnivorous quadrupeds, not only in 
their ferocity and carnivorous propensities, bat also 
more or less in form. v 

Data, dai'-tft (Lat., things given), in Geom., are 
certain things or quantities which are given or deter- 
mined by the conditions of a particular problem. A 
thing is said in general to be given which ifl either 
actually exhibited or can befoundout ; that is, which is 
either known by hypothesis or can be demonstrated to 
be known. Hence, in the analysis or investigation of A 
problem from the things that are laid down to be known 
or given, by the help of known propositions, other 
things are demonstrated to be given ; and from these* 
other things are again shown to be given ; and so on* 
until that which w as proposed to be found out in the 
problem iB demonstrated to be given. In the book 
of Data ascribed to Euclid, wli ich is the most valuable of 
the works left us on geometrical analysis by the Greeks, 
the word ie used for such spaces, linos, and angles a» 
are given in magnitude.— In Philosophy, Medicine, &c.* 
the facts from which an inference is drawn arc culled 
data. 

Date, dait (Lat. datum, given), the time when an. 
event happened, or when anything is to be done. The 
date of an event, or of a document, is often of greet 
importance; but it is frequently a mutter of great 
difficulty to ascertain it correctly. One of thfe chief 
obstacles is the difference between the two styles by 
which dates are reckoned, and through which A dis- 
crepancy of between ten and t welve days may be made 
in the calculation, according to the century to which 
the date belongs. There was only one style ofreckoning 
time in Europe until 1682, when Pope Gregory XU f. 
introduced the ,r uev style, ” which declared the 5th 
of Oct ober, 1682, to be the 1.5th, thereby correcting a. 
number of errors which had accumulated. The ten 
days were then struck out, and nearly alt Roman 
Catholic countries adopted the now style ; the Pro- 
testant couuttie/i, however, retained the old or Julian 
calendar, for a longer or shorter period of time. (Set 
Calendar. ) Thus, in all dates after 1582, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the old or new stylo waa. 
used at the time and place specified. Many old docu- 
ment s are dateflsfrom some particular service of the 
church ou the a*v of writing; and in some nations, for 
a great length of time, it was customary to date from 
the year of the monarch's reign. 

Date of a Deed, is the description of the time, viz,*, 
the day, month, year of our Lord, year of the reign in 
which the date was made.— 1 Inst, 6. (See Dadd.) 

Date-Palm and Dates. (See PntENiX.) 

Datuolite, dath'-o4Ue, in Min., a boro-silicate of 
lime, found in various parts of the world in oblique 
rhombic prisms. It also occurs in botryoidal forms* 
when it receives the name of botryoMte* It i* found 
rather abundantly near Lake Superior, where it is pro- 
fitably employed *m the manufacture of boreefo acid. 
It is also used as a flux for copper ores. * 

IDatiscaceab, dai-tia-kui'-te-e (deriv. unknown), in 
Bot., the Datum fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
plants in the sub-class Monovhlamydea, consisting of 
herbs and trees having the following botanical charac- 
ters leaves alternate, exstiptilate; flower* diclinous; 
male flower with aO— 4-cleft calyx; 3— 7ftamen*; antberf 
2-cdled, linear, bunding longitudinally ; female flower 
with a superior 3 — 4-toothed t alyx ana* 1-oelled ovary* 
with 3—4 polyspermous parietal placentae. Fruit dry* 
opening at the apex. Seeds without albumen, minute* 
numerous. The whole qpder include* but four species* 
which are widely distributed over the world. Theohly 
noteworthy plant is Datitm caitnabina, the rootof 
which is employed in Oaabaere for dyeing | flow. 
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Daw**, m*t+& (from tatonxk, M « Arab. name), in 
Bat * » g<m. of plants belahgmff to the nafc. ord A4ro- 
pdcem fpaotw J). Stramonium it the thorn-apple, 
n plant p0B$ea*mg extraordinary narcotic properties. 

It is much employed ui medicine as an anodyne and 
antiaptunoodie, it* effects resembling those ol bella- 
donna In ^aamodw asthma, smoking the herb, or 
inhalation from its infusion m hot water, frequently 
cites great relief, but m some instances, when thus used, 
the herb has produced fatal results A strong decoc- 
tion of the leaves m water is used in Codim China as a 
remedy in, hydrophobia, in which terrible disease if is 
reputed to he very efficacious Shamonmra owes its 
pnucKpal actmtv to the presence ol a narcotic alkaloid 
called duiuria, which mu( h n semblos hyouc /nmm and 
the aMuMoidsof Ilyoacymiut nt jer and Atropia 
BeUadosina The dutnna is eape i inlly abundant m the 
seeds, rt is a powerful poison, and etrongh dilates the 
pupil. D Tattila, met ttl,J croa fistuoia, mid t>anyutnea, 
have aimUar pioputios to I) Stramonium The lruit ol 
JO, sanguined, the rod thorn apple, is used by the In- 
dians of the Andes and ol ( Mitial Ami non lor pro 
paring a narcotic drink which prodin ts 1 pi tulmr loud 
of intoxication, and is suppose d to put those wh > par- 
take of it in communication with the t-pu llsol then an- 
cestors Jolinstc u » Cf » wiry of C< nnnon Life 

DaXUAXA, dti-tu rj-U uGlum, the ikIivc piimiple 
contained m thi bi ed»( 1 the 
Itifnia S ) imomum which 
appi irs to In ‘identic il 
with lhatol tht bdludouna 
at ) ta 

Daictb, diu'7us, m 
Pot , a gen < t plants bf 
luiging to the mil onl 
Umb IlkfrriT T) ( infa, 
rax vu/ ui, is tlw cultivated 
oi H ar Un cairot so mu h 
tst* tmtd for its esculent 
ic ts Th )st roots arc 
oct uuonally im,d in m di 
(ini as iijoultice, forth ir 
in dilute n Mimulmt pro 
perns f betemmh rmd 
lu m tin (»re kd/io J mile 
h t iij all Bicn to its midi 
emu c flats 

D AUVnrr, cfe' fun(n) flat drip! n s), ft o title home 
'by the heii-eppai cut i o the » t ow u i 1 j an e before the 
devolution It was ongmaU,; btld by the com fa or 
lords ot Vienne, in tht pounce ot Dauilum Hum- 
bert II,, the last ot these' loids dud without naiie m 




Id 19, and bequeathed hs posse itiom to Charles, the 
mandaoti of Philip of Val us, on condition that the 
hcir-tttpparenl to the throne of Fi nice should hear tho 
tiUe of Dauphin of Vu nue Ihe lights oonieued hv 
Louis IA upon the dauphin were ulmoBt regal , but 
offer bis reign they were gradually lessened, and the 
title beeaine <i mere honorarv disbm tion 

Di vm e Day, Si , dm uds, is held on the 3 it of 
Maicb* and wot originally deduated to bt Halid, 
jsrehbwkop of Menevta, now called St Davids, m 
Pembrokeshire St D<*id is the patron samt of 
Wales, and is said, during the dujs of King Irthnr, 
v to hftve woix a vutory o\er the Saxons During the 
fight, the urchbishop s soldiers wore leeks m their 
raps, ftS distiiKike marks In memory of this con- 
lliet, tbe Welsh still wtm the leek on bt David s day 
DA^UJtve. dud te lamp , u Mm , a lamp invented 
by Huamhry Davy to obviate the feeuful explo- 
eiom Mable to take plage in coal-mines from taking 


miked lights into places containing firedamp, a light 
caiburetted hydrogen This great philosopher lound, 
that when & lamp » surrounded hv wire gauze, the 
meshes «f which ore under the fortieth of an inch, any 
explosions taking place from the passage of fire-dnaap 
into the lamp *i* »dt communicated to the gaseous 
mixture optBidei in foot, that the heat of the flam* 
passing through the wire-net was so much diminished 
m to be harmless. This may be readily demonstrated 
016 


r&ofttinttft of 4Ke Davy* 
florup, bttt they«ro«i>u 
similar in thmr funda- 
mental principles. 

Davit, in 

Mar , » piece of tim- 
ber projecting ever a 
ship s bow, used os a 
crane to hoist tbe au- 
thor out ot the water 
ui such a manner a* 
to prt vent its rubbing 
against her side and 
injuring the plankB. 

1 fus name is also given 
to pieces of iron 

placed in pairs in eer* 

tain parts of a x easel’s 1» 

sides and stern, employed for fcOfstfoff and krWttEfof 

boats (See Uoai loweeiitg ArFABATOa,) 

Dawk, or Dak, daufc, a mode of 
m India The traxeller la borne in a pad&n^ufc wem 
station to Btation m his route, and his luggage orclp^eis 
aro earn » d in boxes or baskets, mhm 
separate bearers who aeoompanv the W& 

usual numbei of bearers who accoumapy fik# tekgtrt^at 
is about clexen, and a fiesh relay of them hi 
by the postmasters at each station *}%& stftdkmd ir* 
inm nine to cloven miles apart The arringmiMmla 
with regud to the cost are made with thh p0^imiiVt#r 
of each presidency before starting , but the traveler 
is also eipeoftd to give the bearcis a gratuitydlt thy 
(lid of cadi stage A sum equivalent tb 
bhilhng m g rerally sufficient to divide among them. 
A ti i\ piling cflinige, with seats for fo»V, is used hpQb 
the great ti uuk ic id from CalcuM to tht Tippet VJNb 
vimCB it is called a horse-dawk, but it ift pot 0pm- 
rail) m use iu other parts of the country 
biWN, d<n<n (hax daqum), the bieok of day, the 
twilight, oi halt light that occura between tba flvnt 
appeal ance ol light and tho rising of tb* eufc* 

J)at dut (bav d&q, orobably from Lai, dh**) t 
that period of the earth's revolution on ff>* sots* m 
w 1 *ch its surface is presi nteu to tho sum Thft tgpm ia, 
however, applied to uuy astronomical space qf time 
wbuh depends di recti) on tbe earth’* rotation. But 
t he onh du> s distinguished by that name in astronomy 
are tbe sidert al da> , the real solar day, and th* mean 
soi a d t) The siderc al day is the penod between the 
tw ) transits of the same fixed afar, that is, a Complete 
rev dutiou of the c nth It is divided into twenty-four 
lu> tub and begins when the equinox is on the meridian 
oi the j 1 icc J he real solar day is the interval between 
two transits of tho sun over the meridian. The 
length oi tbe real solar day vanes at different penoda 
pi tho year, on acoount of the unequal motion of the 
sun and the obliquity of the echptio The mean solar 
day is the average oi all the real solar days. The 
me in solar time is thus arrived apt by imagining a Bun 
moving uiuiormiy in the celestial equator S®d com- 
pleting its circuit m the same time at the real sun. 
I bo rial and mean solar days only coincide in four 
da) s oi the year. In the intervals the ecu is either too 
last or too slow The difference is called the Equation 
of 1 line (which see), Tho mean solar ddy is Se hours 
3 minutes 66 65 seconds of sidereal time i and the 
sidereal day is 28 hours 66 minutes 4 09 eseoiid* of 
a mean solar day The ancients generally began their 
day at sunrise, with the exception Of the Egyptians, 
who began at midnight, and the Arabians, who began 
at noon The latter nation still retains the same 
custom , and most of the modem Eastern nations 
reckon the commencement of the day from auanSe. 
A day m Law includes the whole twenty-dour hdsrt» 
without reierenee to light or darkness, unless there 
is some agreement stating otherwise, twi obhgsmon to 
pay on a certain day is discharged if vhemott^itWiMl 
before twelve o’ dock at night A kw(ffl4pto Is a dSff 
on which a writ can he executed without W|**.**to 
pednhent. Att days, except Santas «Jd todays 
appointed by govemmftit, arc lawful day*. Criminal 
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if* and 
,2«« 
0 a*ys ere 
. time matted on 
L days are allowed by 

„ id by tUe lawa of the 

, i called days of grace. When 
j falls on a Sunday or fast-day, 
I doe tiie day before. 

J*B3KBRA ) 

wjftr. diaAww*, a servant or minister), 
Testament for any one that ministers 
T ^ , j of God, and it Is also sometimos used 
setose by ecclesiastical writers, when it includes 
^ dr presbyters as well as deacons , but it is now 
f employed to designate the third or lowest of 
_ orders in the Christian priesthood The pri- 

e deacons took care of the secular affairs of the 

$jtotoll» received and disbursed ruonejs, kept the 
OhtLmh** aeoOhntSj, and provided every thing necessary 
for it* temporal good, we have an account of their 
institution m the sixth chapter of the Acts ot the 
A p0«tle*i and in the third chapter of the First Epistle 
th Tfotow we have the qualifications specified that 
Wer*A«peaWy to the office ot a deacon. There were 
also deaconesses iu the primitive church, one of whom 
W *e Fhoibe (Korn. xn. 1), and this cider, though 
ganeraiJy dispsed m the Western chut eh in the 5th 
etotnry, continued in the Eastern until the 12th In 
the primitive church, the deacons were styled “ minis- 
ters <*f tho mysteries of Christ " It formed part of 
Incur duties to take care of the holy table, and the or- 
naments end utensils appertaining thereto, and to re 
ceire the oblations of the peoplt aud present tbt m to the 
priest. In Some churches they read the gospel in the 
comnsm mon-service , and ministered the breid and wme 
to tile people in the Eucharist thev also Inpti7ed, and, 
with the bishop's license, sometimes pre ac hi d 1 hev 
were also wont to direct the people m public worship, 
using certain known forms ot words ti give notice 
when each part of the service began , mid thev rome. 
time* represented the biBhop m gtnei al counc ib 1 he 
ten of England enjoins that “none shall bo ad- 
wtijdhd A deacon, except lie be twenty -three y«ars <»1 
age, Unless hn have a faculty and tho dut n s of the 
tofftoAto hwd down as follows —‘'It appertained to 
of A deacon, in the church where hi shall be 
imprinted to aerve, to assist the priest in divine ser- 
vice* *ud specially when, he mirmtereth the holy com- 
muhitm, and to help him m the distribution theruif, 
andfo read Holy Scripture and homilies in the chur< h 
and to imrteraefc the youth iu the cateohibm , m the ab- 
stowa jm tjjto pntst to baptize infants, and to preach, 
n fed boddmitted thereto by tho bishop. Aud, Luther 
mono, it is hi* office, where provision is so jrw le, to 
seartofoetim *ick, poor, and impotent people c t tho 
intimate their estates, names, aud places 
where wtoy dwell, unto the curates, that, by his t x* 
hor&ation, they may be relieved with the alms of tho 
parishioners or others/* In the present day , 1 lie moi e 
peculiar dntieao l this officer have devolved elm lly upon 
of the poor, and his a p*. 
mi> functions have been more extended He may 
v oelebrate matrimony and the butial of the (lend, 
L ifi fool, perform all the ordinary offices of the 

f tfl thood, except consecrating tin* elements 

t and pronouncing the absolution lie 
1 take any benefice or hold auv < c< le- 
totn for this, it is requisite that he 
^ orders, In Presbyterian church* s ceno- 
i of deacon is merged m that ot eider , 

} Church of bcotland and some otlicrs 
“ fftioa to «ddcis, deacons who are or- 
f the funds of foe church In 
ihea, on the other band, they 
i of elders and deacons, and, 

ic poor, distribute the elements 

L toast the minister with their 

fo Mm, are flat circular blocks, 
ttofog^ fed tncircled with ropeB 




iW taoW*, 
and stay*, 

' ;3>*>P DalwaW hr Ik dottote 

my*fi lanmaed* as at* now J m ihnsnt spoken by any 
people ornatioh. in oon^K?ti*i*tibn to sach as are so 
spoken, and are known a* Iking language*, . 

Bato RacKoirwTW, tbs name ktsiSln Mar. to the 
method ot determining the position of a ship to to* b y 
a calculation based on the following data * the latitude 
and longitude from which the vwed sailed, wme* rs 
generally called its point of departure i the tone which 
has elapsed since it left this point, or any other of 
which the latitude and longitude have toto *w$»erlT 
determined , the direction in which the Wtsimja sail- 
ing, as indicated by the compass ; and, la»ily,ibe rate 
of sailing, ascertained from measurement by the lug. 
( See Loo ) In this method of calculatme^po *Mi« 
is had to observations of the emu, moottj«hd Trot* 1 ** 
but, owing to changes of the wind, the xnnUehto Of 
currents, and u variety of causes which affect the 
course of the vessel, tho results of the compulsion 
cannot be depended on, and they must be Cowtofod 
by calculations made from observations of the heavenly 
bodies 

Deadly Nightshade, or Dwalr. ($te A tbopa.) 

Deaf ahd Dumb, def dum (Sax, deq/* ditn *&),— A 
person is said to be deaf when he is other entirely or 
in a great measure destitute of the sen** of hearing, 
and dumb when he is without the power Of Speech or 
of artu elating sounds Such individuals are alto Some- 
times called deal-mutes. Deafness is either congenital 
or acquired When congenital, it arlaes foom hU 
original malformation of the ear, and is always accom- 
panied with dumbness, when acquired, it hi thatotjUffc 
of some disease affecting some of the delicate parts 
connected with tho organ of hearing (Sea 
E iu, H k ARmo ) The ear is necessary to abttoukHon* 
winch is acquired by mutating the sounds We bear 
uttered In others, and, therefore, if * person As 
unable 1o d^tinguish between urtieulate sounds, he is 
incapable of acqumug speech, at least m the UrmaWMET 
wuj , and in dumb iu consequence ot his dcMn***, it 
is lare indeed to find dnmbnes* in dear ptosons 
resulting from any imperfection m the organ* of 
«>ppecb,or from feebleness of mind ; aud bend* tho 
fallacy that till receutly prevailed* that tha Wimt 
of tho power of speech was owing to a mental Of phy- 
eu al incapacity ot the individual, who was thus Bito- 
pable ot receiving education Person* who haV* lost 
thor hearing a p ter having acquired the use Of Bfitoto* 
and who ar< *ous still able to communicate their ideas 
oi all? t» others, do not come under the class of deaf 
and dumb This affliction is much more common than, 
for a long time, and up to a very recent period, it W*» 
bebeved to L* The census of 1851 was the fltot that 
revealed t > ub the number and proportion ot dqef and 
dumb iu this country According to that return, we 
find the numbei ot deat mutes in the United Kingddm 
to have bet n at th.it timo 17, iOO, or OUO to every J, 500 
of tho entire population Tho relative prdportwriis. 
In >wever, differ much in different parts i bmug. in jffedhe- 
fordihire, ub high as one in 1,034 j in IVbrtotosrtobr©, 
one in l,lttO , and in the northern eountietotdtofltoKl, 
one in 1,15b In the ex metropolitan portion of Kent 
again therp is only one in every 2,318 j ia Durham, one 
in 2,180 , and in 11 untingdonshire, one in 3,018* What 
the causes are which produce deafness toe #*ytobwt 
very impel fei tly known or understood, Tbsto *A* be 
no doubt, however, that there exists some sonneetioti 
between the phv ucal condition* of a country *n& deaf- 
ness In mountainous distnets it is generauf found to 
be more pr< valent than m plain and ffat dinrtob, and 
m rur i) parts than in cities or towns, A marshy district, 
or un impure at iposphere, undoubtedly tendslo render 
it more common Tho greater number of 
tnnate persons are to be found among the poorSftotS»i» ; 
and hence there is reason to beilteve that to* Meet is 

frequenfl) caused by the want of necessary sojppliea 

and attention during infancy and opffitopa/ JunOng 

the other causes that (frmtotfese timd to nrodutm deaf- 

ness, are intormamagss tomtor UOto tswto.)w , ia* 
ditary predispoMtion, and curtain nOndittont Of ms. In 
some ot the cantons of SwStoWaUd to* in 

to high as on* to every 300 of toe jw|mtfttbn$ and ft w 
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Alike Tonce, and a monk of the same order, 
4 hook on tbe instruction of deaf muteB, and in 


dAttm to receive wore nttouti m, a number of 
Sjret^pubhahed, and various systems proposed 
[the persona who more parties lari} distinguished 
¥ - - by their labours in this tit Id, were Dr Joan 
tr« John Wallis, Dr W illiam Holder, George 
, , _ in England, John Con ird tmman in llol- 

l|i#litokeiuOerraimy , and Rodu^uo Pemre m 
THeflHrt Schools established foi theeducaiion 
p(f mutes were those of the Abbe de 1 Lpto in 
l$tkd Mr< Braidwood in Fdinbmgh, both in 1700 
n of J>e TEpfe was mui It unproved by Siom d, 
*«Kt apceeasor in the Paris institution, and 
& emptied to rank with him as one ol the greatest 
■"“‘lOI the deaf and dumb In 1783 Mr Braad- 
. . vdA to Hackney, near London, where he 
■ iff ttmny years with groat success Ihe late 
to long superintendent of the London 
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'“ , dWjfl instructed by him, and stood in the same 
tohim that Bicard did to his master De 1 Epde 
tho London Asylum was founded, and it has 
_ means of doing much good amofig this unfoi- 
i having at present upwards of 300 pupils 
$jb& beginning of ihe present century, a number 


objects, though m fact they have no'dfc 
united with them The meant Employed 


of piotmes, signs, and gestures! & the 
or dactylology , and writing, and & 
i reading on the lips The first it the ear&wti 
simple mode of communicating mstrueBoft^:. 
ologv, or the manual alphabet, it a WflBfar 
the different letters of tbe alphabet jhri 
fingers There are two kinds *» uaej m 
one hand bung employed, m the other both f m#' 
is the more common Writing is anoijbdir 
means in the education of deaf mutes, giti 
not only as enabling them to hr their ^teentlt 
nnnd, but as being also the chief msd 1 "** 
they can hold intercourse with ttrhnoii 
is oulj m this country regularly m4 
taught in the London Asylum and in Dpnaidsdi 
pital Edinburgh It is the tasctnntf if 4 M l ... 
t xpross his ideas in speech In thtdw ^ 

*enso of touch, as well as tbe eye, tftdra&oN “ 
pupil is made to notice tbe movements mffw 
organs of spit oh of the teacher, to 
hand i he vibrations which sound cjrn«tswi dtth 
and also to feel those emissions elt breath 
caused by the *»«<•»«♦’«* ^ i 


m 


i 
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tttbe »8 the cause of deafness, it is oltm i< 
Igr perforating the tympanum When it i< suits 
IS JjtittSjti, Of entire loss of the tympanum an 
one&nay be employed, the best hung tuat 
JM* Joseph Toynbee, of vulcaturt A nu m 
to the end of a line silver win 1 > 
f 0»0» ftp Wfljdh rt may be inserted or withdraw at 
«JaiWi^lu*~'Ref. The Dtaeaw uj the Far, by J ibeph 
Kit JhB.S London, lbbO 

Mr (Sax ileJan, to divide), m r urpentrv , 
bdarda made of #r wood inure than mx f et in length, 
WMd gffltfbt tiMfett eev en niches wide 1 be) are g« Derail y 
tidek, and when sawn thinner are usuilli J 
dj ttfflflft Most of the deal® import* d ml j This 

from Sweden, Noiwar, th** Haiti* , and! 
iTortih ^S^eriea. The duty on imported deala ami hau 
teni# Ipfc *£•*• comitnea is ten shillings per loa 1 of ! 


■ *> imported fr< in thr British 
shillings and threepence per 

ihea belonging to the Ribbon 
ause of then resemblance to 
agmaer, one snec es ot t his 
lasts of Iceland and ^orwa> 
XI —A very important piece 
funded upon scientific prim 
ijySIr J MacdowalJ, fox the 
It dtfteis from the common 
Atite power included m it, 
tbn arrangement of several of 
ift arraugettu at each sawing- 
yt arajrata engine, wricctjy 
aao capable 


lowei pft-ii s ate so mounted as to omuimmlo^te 
in >i on to the shaft c arn mg the intended uw MM 
toll tfc (A / \ , whub, I v th s arrangement Of 
it 4; all ceiu an equal pi igreesive motion, #»& 

1 1< t d iu th t mil r ah nvn at 1 , 1 By these meuita'tii#- 
( ml cr, in its progress thr mgh the machtn®. legMP^- 
aUv aB intel and piesuited to the teeth of 
as they arc dm *11 up and down by the reciproOt#Mc ' 
w bon c t tho piston Tod (/) It will al*t» he lasidMtmS 
that tne extent it progussive motion grre* fepltyb 
folding rollers tbiongb the agency Of the Dj## Mb tf 
gear ng pist dis* nbed, may be varied or Vjfr 

tht dude or ratfhet { h ) being cavwed, hi it* yecymng 
mrvementa, to escape over a greater Or 
ot teeth ot the latchet -wheel t, and thus prodsw* » 
qim Itei or slower advance of the timber, aooorjSl^tiy 
the nature ot its pram or the number of *»»8 
are acting n 1 it J ho governor, by which Min 
t f steam t( the valvf box is regulated, i* pbw»&TO$ba 
top ot the ma June, and is of the ordinary 
turn the woi kmg parts ot the gmemnr being XMMnlWl 
Mo the circular plate or disc of inetttJ widish M 
<ii iv* n bv the friction of the periphery In tig$ 
collar ( 0 ), keyed Upon the mam shaft, Tw yjro tpl wf 
driving the g oernor simply by frietipn 
because it admits of read) adjoirtineat 
( ollai nearer to, or farther from, ‘tmfMfljlfvr mo 
plate n 1 hereby regulating the mtitf 
as mav be desired by the atUpAitire, #|mk)S%M 
ne< ea-saiy to vaiy the speed of mamlp# 
different qualities of the timber tiMmipm 
Having thus described the geAewdjp^ttdtt^ «»» 
wwing-lgame, it remain* 1 













saw 




k Sother 

WSmJm^m«*» *3l »°m the .piston (i) 
torf«, and % (*») and aided ink* ( m', m') , 

wm, W Up #Sd shift (M) carrying the frame of 
«pp (4e ti>h tm thus, through the connecting rods 
iffy drive the crank-plates (L, L) ronnd, and 
_/ eoatannacate rotary motion tn the main abaft 
t 4ri0&*n}l impart it* impetus to the J3\ wheels 
|L ind^ at the ahum time, cause the at e entries 
K) to revolve : the eccentric J gi\es a reciproc i- 
tttetion to the elide valves through the ro \ p the 
Wtt»* and «h*ffc q, and thus, as the piston works up 1 
t 4ow» *u the eyUider in the ordinary manner, n 
i efcaigfty he perceived that the necessary re ipro 
m# aawon wnl he gnon to the frames < ordaining 
jof|a we (</ d) lhcncsansare ofemtse, 

> in their respective frames, so that any 
t Wi»y he employed, ami alio set at any require d 
jsHperfc It has been before stated, that the 
S being in operation, the oih r cot entrie (h ) will 

, ... Jybjle Canute the timber to advance to the teeth 

w the saws, as required, by the system ot gearing 
trttfph "WOrka the four indented lending nllcrB (/r tc 
Mt, B It will also be pursued by t eferencc to 
% is that each of the vertu al ihafri ( i) 1ms n leather 
4$f twM& he} upon its suitaoe in ordei t j catry tlu 
two wheels (/, t) round with them, and at tlio sarin 
time to allow these wheels to slide upon their renpae i 
4iV0 when in motion, in case of my mr qualities j 
Upon the surface of the timln r causing U e upp< r ] 
IMm^^roilers (I, k) to rise and fail Jo hup the 
in gear, the 1 os« oi the pair of h jrir mtal 
j la elongated, au 1 has a groove tnrne i upon it,! 
pr to embi ace tne tm\ of the shaft of the hoi 
as ahtwn in fig 1 Ordinary feeding* 
j, delivering rollers, are plate i in front and 
. the sewing frame, to conduct the deals and 
to toe oat on to the plates N, N upvu wli -*h 
„IS Supported while under tin ot train not tut 
\ and upon this plate, at the feeding < n \ or tr nt 
,Jk '‘tottchuie, there is plot ed a (initial j,ui It pH e, 
t (8), against which the d al« art to be pressed 
• Springs i t f, having met ion r Hers at their 
dsfo* that purpose These springs are adjuated t » 
of the pmeh required h> tb* n mil winch 
^ " V w The tables plo i d be bin 1 the mat him a, 
the ttiplier after it has l »cn cut mtv l iiri , 
i other respects similar t th ft it t il e It 
\ ptm 1 that there are two weights (W , J sus- 
JIpCws tbn* shafts of the upper pan ot let ding* 

J Lfir* Jfe) toy the rods t t , ui or tm t > kui» Hum 
» the edge of the »im er with Butficient prew 
KM it the upwaid litt f the ttawg wl en catling 
at* also aucqiendt 1 in the tonlu l> a 
It hud pulley from the shaft « , »nd at 4 m 
|g «hhft m a ratclut win el (j r) the b m < f 
mortisea cut in d for the jurpise il u 
} » BtOttU uowbai, m or/icr to hit the weight 
sfethe lop r>Uer» wheu required 
(f- trr d iy X at diratit *) is an * tc lc '•l 
m cathudml ami c dhgiatc chtuch^s 
khwhhd of feh« chapter of taiinns oi irrfmda 
fowhiug,, fcgetlu i with them, a coumil t 
febfchbp hi the affaitB of his s-oe Tht 1 1 rm is 
a. ^ the Crteel itla, ten In tlu 

^*s every ten me uh« were sot pet t 

hlfewrtaifOf dean, from his r res ding <n cr 
ty u»»dreil had another ofhoer, who was in 
1 oentr&imm, from the 1 utm ct > 
,ieim|siaQt»»oftho dean waste eroct 
f tipTf to hnwg it to the trt on w 
shdqed, ^hoahimsoir gnveatnonfchh 
head of the monastery la 
njy epeaWafi. three timw of 
t w yhffk the title dean 
* mmidm th«#4s, %%& 


wwu 

Brnmeine 


lotc 



the ehapter pf osueos or 
ooimcd ©f the bwhop. Ahc._ 
by the chapter , hut now m ~ 

>1 bishops, issues a cong4 $4UM 
tht perwop that they are ‘ 
h *?he pries founded by Hem 

bt 1 tie rs patent only. The „ 

i ilh tlrct the bishop.— Deahd hd 
cl id oflJcers of certain peculiiWf <&!, 
wh» by am lent usage, aj^ea4tfto|| i5h 
i the etc an, ol the Arches, theu« 

\ m Isor J be dean ot the King’s 
H I mg In the universities 

I lgt,tlndettniatheoffioerappe 
H chine 1 services, and to ettwtmb 
tin e(u it ntrt I he* deans of the ai 

md me tlmo e lorgymett Of tho 

I I ) ui e iq l <»» ted by the crown* i 
J n ited t > pre irhmg an occasionSwi 
Mij st} win n m bcothnd, and att< 
i iht r< pi cs( utative peers The 
!! t are irerni tGM to £bM anmiully Ub 

in 1 ut lteently the appmhtnwsUfsa 
I tn el upor prolesBora in the UtWU 
( » is wno mlv slightly endowed In the 
in 1 H t * >C >U ^os, London, and b> some “ 
ui <r* i CBjtke d &u is head or chief 
< I etn 1 ir a lmutc 1 period tu Scofland 
f 1 h a lrn ri oration e>f A dvocatea or &m * 
bur^n ii Ui dl> n of Fae ulty* Heieel 
i it i usuu 1> re ciu ted until he is 
bene h 

Dun of Gnip, m Scotland, is the 
rfbc i wh > is al thi beadoi the ghildl 

I dj ot nu nmc n al burgh In former 

viuphii c nsihrshl , and h«ttet»de»ri 
nu u ml c uise i w sthm the burgh. He n" 
i me m> t r t tli t nwn Oounul His p 
i iw t » i ihnl buildings vmhin th£l 
iM t j 1 i« , ne tlier cnci oat hmg upon n 
n i ui th< i u) ) c ifretd or paiSwi^ai^ a 
m dm^ei I I tiling be thrown down.** , 

i >\ Dun U l*>rtli, and \iierdemi^ll 
(,i!iic till r < dt ton member of the town k 

Di vth, dr 1 m common langua^i Hr «f 
1 f i an l ii < usidei cd S3 the cessaittUldf ft 
v i s m th« nui is try teimmatjott ui all 
h tn n t pht nomc na of which Ida'y 

(giui/eel I due penah, and how fh# Ud. wrr „. 
trt «U m l it( m the producing parts o< 
t> the n h lung product t* while tho tffl 
nufip r sh, m ono of the most dtflM&t!,) 

» r i j ii> sic 1 ^y, and liaa never ;m uimi 
in in ’utien In every part of a T 
the ic h h c -mtuiual derfruction of oldv 
I ru a n ol lew ernes goinjfonj auq* 

ii ri ftitnt the vital activity m the j 
ii)Hl\ i these changes take plae^, 

h l i rti ns of the* animat frame uta 
lm ebu g , the ugh iu them «*• goes i 

1 in ui the fioHe*i tissues Bvery movamaut 
>d> n n even ever} thought of tM> mind, mm, 
w lilt t h eU a tli and diamtcgration. of a uurfsuu mzulunt 
i mu* ultir or nervous matter us its KWm*#? uwud^ 
tin l e nee, in t he performance of Oauh <w tlw 
n»n« wIksu aggregate makes uptliO me of » 

I vrticular ogan which mimatere fty M i 
unit i ^ )ci a it rtuin loss by the d«#uw ifp 
its coiupomrt purficJee . and this 
>i piui>™iflp the activity of Mm “ 

• Instriimentality 
formed with due i 
takes plore, " 



ftfcied 1 
ptouinsei 1 
tion of the* 
icai s this I 
and the 
until at ] 
Winds of d 
t£tup$ ^ 


rtavsa power 
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■ ■ TBtE BICTiONAEY OF 


body, and which ft 


either friwi power*, 

in oia.1^*:^ tfijst# insoine of 

it«*]fto the organism 

wS^^wlaeh cottstinttes^ti pope; and 

de^ng to .contract, or by being 
jnki Spasm, and so remaining rigidly con- 
^fcoftb cases- death is instantaneous: the 
pale* and falls buck, or drops 
.■gasp. Or death may take 
,ft*dn*i- cessation of the action of the 
f irbi^t case it is termed asthenia. Somatic 
de&jfch may also be occasioned bv an obstruction to the 
flow blood through the capillaries of the lungs, or 
to fcbe eutrance of air to these organs, thus constit uting 
cspAyatbi, or apn&d. Death by atm*, or beginning at 
tbebrain, is nansed by various influences, which pri- 
paarfly destroy the functions of the superior masses of 
tbA nervous system. The chief of these are obstruction 
tothe circulation of the Mood through the brain by 
pressure, hud Abe effects of certain narcotic poisons, as 
opium, &o. As the ordinary act of breathing depends 
upon the nervous action of the medulla oblongata and 
spimdis, it is quite evident why death may result from 
an impaired state of these organs ; and this mode of 
death Is of the nature of apncna. Death may also be 
occasioned by a disordered condition of the blood 
ftself, hideh at the same time weakens the power of 
the heart, impairs the activity of the nervous system, 
and prevents the performance of those changes in the 
CftpUmHefe Which afford a powerful auxiliary to the 
cirotdftt«btt j this is termed death by rteermnia, and 
oceure in typhoid fevers^ aiid other diseases of a urn- 
lignant # : ps9tileutbl kind. Death may also result 
from the direct agency of cold stagnating all the vital 
operation* of the system. It is to be borne in mind, 
that death is frequently produced by a conjunction, or 
by the rapidly-following res ul ta , of two or more of 
these modes ; indeed* the perfect distinction of these 
different modes of death is almost exclusively confined 
to eased; where the dissolution is speedy or sudden. 
The signs .'■of approaching death are necessarily various, 
ttnd dOf«ud* in a great measure, upon the nature of 
tbftdiaeaae. We shall notice some of those that nre 
common to most diseases and to natural, decay. In 
•pmapaies there is a dulnesa of the senses, inactivity 
of the intellect, and extinction 
of hhh ;i B^^lintlnt«* as to death resulting from old age. 
ThoW* frequently some degree of delirium, 

Wh^ lS'Oftou of a most interesting and pleasing eha- 
r^tor, resembling dreaming more than any other form 
of- dOfwaghflheaA- ; sometimes, again, the dying fancies 
ofthofhdiyidhal are of the most dreadfully distressing 
is presumptuous, as many do, to 
haxftrdittuoh npon the various modes of tcrmimttiDg 
'.' ^;bdir|ii^^ In the delirium the reproduction of 
often bears a considerable part ; and 
victim of typhus is seen catching at 
something in the air, or picking at it on the bedclothes. 
The ncnse of hearing » . frequently also affected, and 
fmag ipay y voices r ^and Bounds of tolling bells, &c., are 
or mental debility, sometimes comes 
' dA' death, . and for the most part mani- 
fO»t# liwslf in -an incapacity of concentrating the ideas 
object, . and by an all but tot al failure of 
. : > ’ ' bitis men t a.k weakness often painfully 
in the . Apparent pleasure which the suf- 
ferer takes in some of the most childish amusements. 
Th0'^O# V: t^»t^rttfly becomes low and weak as death 
nppty ii^ ^^y -h^t aometitnes it. has u shriller pitch than 
' -it is' husky and thick ; and not un* 

fteqafei^ to a mere whisper. • The snua- 

.ig^nilsBall v becomes feeble and .relaxed ; 
the puJbii^ond df the heart gradually feebler, but more 
•' iN»pi*ation . sometimes hurried and 
i and.aorneti.me» 

•slow, if. atertorooua. There is frequently, 

also, aa imc^Bttidation of fluids,— mucous, serous* or. 
' Star bromshial tubes. .What is known- m 

the « death vratfc Je *’ is prodnhf# by the passage* of the 
air from the hmgfl through the fluid collected in tho 




; p©Atbi 


ttwehgaahd'uppor t 
■is* oftenrapsfcient c 
cffthebadyolotlies, an 
•«a^onded, wnd the neck as 
Among thO other signs of *\ „ 
the sunken ere, the hollow temple, the M 
the forehead dry, it 


Themoribund 
, throwing 
,the«rini» 

n, are : 

, hose* 

, teusc, and harsh, tbc compkxion 
shallow, livid, at black, theflpsii^^'I^M^fjtdpftle,. 
or. of a leaden hue. We 'VeHem/. 
generally prevails of the great AUOUtMi attffeidaf! 
that immediately precedes death, ^ •and 
pressed by such words as the death-struggle or jqpony . 
of death, is very erroneous. There ftvery‘i*egsbh.ti>» . . 
believe that as death approaches, ..the /• 

gradually deadened, and that in most eases conscious- 
ness has ceased before the Btruggle coromeiw^ 
muscular spasms, — the slow, gasping, qr .fcui^Kott 
breathing,— the collapsed or distorted features, 
in some cases accompanied by feeling, M'e alto^^her 
independent of it. Convulsion is not, a« superflit^al db- 
Bervers oft en imagine, a sign of pain ; it isim aflhcsMoH 
of the motific, not ot' the sensilio part of the wmrvouft 
system. Those who have made the nearest approaches, 
to actual death, as in drowning, have described their 
feelings as being of tin extremely pleasurtible km& 
and a late eminent physician told bis attendant friends 
on his deathbed, that “ he wished he Could b^ St tfeo^ 
trouble to tell them bow pleasant a thingii isaw. 

Wo believe that dying is not less truly than beautiful jy 
described in Scripture as being a ** falling asleep ,** *« 
idea which w hs also entertained by the ancient weeks* 
who regarded death as the twin brother of; alaejv 
Tbe consequences of death ftrst become apparent m 
the organa of sense aud motion; the eve Iqses its 
brightness, and the flesh its eJiwtieity ; tbp musclea 
l*ecbme stiff, and coldness ami paleness sprehdpv^r 
the whole body. Yet it is often a very difficult mis- 
ter to distinguish between real and apparent death. 
The most reliable test is afforded by the condlMou of ^ 
the muscular substance; for utter real death this gra- 
dually loses its irritability, so that it can beno longer 
excited to contraction by any kind of stimulation j and 
this loss of irritability is succeeded by tha appearance 
of cadaverie rigidity. The most satisfactory proof, 
however, is given by the occurrence of putrefaction, 
which usually first manifests itself iu the bltt«-grc«a 
coloration of the cutaneous surf ace* especially of Bha 
abdomen, but which speedily extends to other p*rta» 

— Kef. Todd’s Cyrtopmiia of Anatomy and Physvolwjy; 
Carpenter’s Human J'kysioh/ry ; Muller’s PkfiUdtogyt 
Deatu, in Myth.— it i e , not to l>e wondered at th»k 
an eyent wo impressive and so deeply intorcstuig to alL 
should have excited the attent ion oi every people* and 
led them to form very different ideas regarding it/ It • 
ia indeed remarkable thet the Creeks, whose congap* 
tiona of an after-life were so gloomy, ahotfid Itava 
‘represented death as a pleasing, gentle being* whila 
the Christians, whom religion teaches to look yipon 
death as a release from bondage^— a change from 
misery to happiness, give him a moat frightful and 
disgust in gshupe. A ccording to the theogony bf Hash*}* 
the god of death was the offspring of Sight aud th# 
twin brother of Bleep. During the moat floumhinff 
period of the urta in Greece, Death was reprosontcd 
on tombs as a friendly genius with an invttriqd ibjrch, 
and holding h wreath in his band; or as a sleeping 
oliild, winged, with an inverted torch reating on Ms 
wreath. Bleep was represented in the »an»w tnaxuser^ 
except that the torch and wreath 
cording to uu idea originating in -thfe 
the bloom of youth was attributed to 
of some particular deity, who 
to a better world. It was ascribed* for 
Jupiter, if occasioned by lightning V ■.-. 

by drowning; to Aurora, if 
Sic. The representations of death/hy;:' 
were Jess pleasing than those by 
their later poet s we find death 
horrible forms, gnashing 

victims with Moody. ia.au<t>- , 

whole fields of buttle. • Tbs 
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Debility 


2 ommoa amwig ..... 

tirry , In recent 

death a* a beautiful youthhasbeenrerived. 

. ..* . .. 

»t is in ordinary langaoeej *» is also th» word lffe, to 
which it is opposed/ In theological language, there 
or® three kinds Of death,— temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal, as them *ri8 thro© binds of life, to which each 
of these is respectively Opposed. The first of these is 
temporal death; or the death of the body ; the second 
is spiritual death, or the natural condition of the soul 
under the power of sin:; and the third , or eternal death, 
denotes the everlasUng perdition of the wicked. As 
Adam introduced death into this world, so Christ, by 
hia Bufferings and death, has brought life. He has 
taken aws/the sting and power of temporal death, 
has introduced spiritual life, and has promised to all 
that believe and follow him life everlasting. 

J>8A«a’8-fiLKAi> Hawk-mots ( Acherontin atropon), a 
Jepidopterous insect of the family Sphiiiijidcr. It is a 
epeei&W Imwk-mot h (bund iu several places in Eng- 
land hud in nearly every quarter of the globe. Its 


j eilaon even when subjected ' ■ 

l almoatto roast th em v Th a ticking bSMsrelyJieeall of 
either se a fceite mate, and may be conBideyed analogous 
toHho call of birds. Says Bit Thomas Bipwn id hid 
learned “ Pseudodoxia Epidemics/* **He that could 
eradicate this error fromtbe mmcb ^ tho pCppld%mld , 
save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
nurses and grandmothers/* 

Dbbatb, de-bait' (Fr. dfibai), is a forncal exebanffw 
of opinions between two or more per*ems,w^^ 
view of arriving at some definite c©j>4^^ 
subject is usually treated in . a definite morn^ 
the speakers succeed each other aocording tp Oertaid 
rules. There is frequently a chairman or president, 
whoso business it is to see that order iBmaititaiiied, 
ami that the debate is properly conducted, Debate IS, 
even in a greater degree than cww.vmati^^^ ' 

calculated, if properly conducted, to impritwe the 
mental powers, It does so in so fair ; ^bh*'i-lhc»j|i;;»wd.' 
vehemence of debate arc calculated to excite; th© fiteul* 
tics to greater activity than is usually the ease ia 


letofith across the wings is nearly five inches; its body ! conversation. The effort to be '.SttStahteA is 
is of o yellowish colour, with black stripes ; the mark* j greater ; the ideas hare to be arranged Rysicmaticahy, 
lugs upon the back of the thorax are faint, but bear! the words well chosen, and the various foritois w Sited*' 
a close rowmblancc to u skull or death’s-head, from | siiion, persuasion, ami appeal bate 

«.wuv. ;* *<•» -**'•" ,,u ‘in order to gain our object. Many young persons 

imagine, that in order to train themselves to art of 
public speaking, it is useful to adopt that side pf the 
question under debate which to themselves appears 
the weakest, and thus to display their ingenuity via 
trying to make the best of it. There cannot bo ,# 
greater mistake. All high eloquence is the offspring of 
passion or warm emotion ; ana a man, to be eloquent. 


which it derives its name. The wings arc dark- 
colOured^boing mottled with yellow, brown, and black. 
The caterpillar of the death’s-head moth is groemsh- 
ycllowj the back is covered with black specks, with 
transverse lines of blue and white. It, ia often found 
feeding upon the leaves of potatoes. The moth itself 
is mostly seen flying during the morning and evening 
in ontemm. As it flies, it utters a low, plaintive sound. 


and this, together with the death's-head mark upon i must, be in earnest, and feel that he is uttering Ms own 
the thorax, have caused it to be generally regarded i sentiments. They will improve themselves to more 
with disfavour. How it contrives to make the noise advantage, and acquit themselves with more honour 
i» not known. Another strange property possessed by j by choosing always that side of the debate to which, in 
the death’s-head hawk-moth, ia that it ia able to enter : their own judgment, they are most in;. lined, and sup* 
and plunder beehives with perfect impunity. porting it by what appears to themselves most solid 

Dkath-bxd, Law of, iw BcoTi.AJsrn. — A man who and persuasive. They will acquire thehabitofreaBoniug 
has burdened or conveyed away hie heredilable estate, more closely, and expressing themselves with greater 
to the prejudice of his lawful heir, while suffering j warmth and force, when they are adhering to tbejr 
from disease of which he eventually dies, ia held to 'own sentiments than when they are speaking in ©on- 
bave anted tbne in consequence of inability to resist. ! trndiction to them. Neither should one venture to 
importunity in his then enfeebled state. His heir may ! speak upon a subject which ho has not studied before • 
therefore reduce the deed. It is probably referable j baud ; tor, in order to apeak well, a man must fee* 
to the Same principle as the prohibition to convey : that he ha* his mind made up upou it. A tool early 
heritage by will, as being designed to protect the j adoption of the practice of debate is, however, apt to 
dying and their- lawful heirs from the rapacity of the lead to very reprehensible and often ineurablefuulfcs, 
priesthood. The legal tests of the amount ol vigour • inducing young men of immature judgment ana 


are, survivanc* for sixty days, or unassisted attend 
»nee at '* kirk *’ or market, though only accomplished 
for the evidence ol the law itself. Death by accident 
would, however, validate the will of an already mori- 
bund Ulan.— Kef. Ch a tu h era ' x K nct/cl np/j; d m. 

Death-watch (Anobium tenwlatnm). — There are 
certain superstitions that, once rooted in the light soil 
of a small mind, can never be eradicated or grubbed 
out by the keenest weapons common sense can bring 
to bear against (hem. The insect under consideration 
ia a ease in point ; and there can be little doubt that 
this, tipy beetle lmS caused more quaking and conster- 
nation. than ever did Titjri* repaid# , or the king of 
bcSsts itself. Authors were formerly but ill-agreed as 
to the insect emitting the dolorous ticking. Some 
attributed it to a spider, others to a wood-louse. It 
is, however, bow generally received ns nut lien tie that 
fchtf /V4efttfi-wateh'' is produced by certain beetles 
belonging to the timber-boring genus Anobium, The 
mtscCt in qbestion is of a greyish-brown colour, about 
ii qpartcr of att inch in length, and moderately thick 
in proportion : the wing-shells ore marked with irreg- 
ular variegations lighter than the ground-colour. The 
ticking noise fe thus produoed i — raising itself upon, its 
hindlegs, with the body somewhat inclined, it beats its 
head with great force and agility against the woodwork 
on which it- is standing. l%o general number of die-, 
tlnet Striakea in succession is from seven to eleven. 
They follow each other qtdeldy, and are repeated at 
Uttoejftem intervals. It maid that tbisinseot, if caught 
and confined on a table, may be taught to knock in reply 
to & tap bf the finger-nail. Tbs* training, however, 
must be a worts of some little, time, for it is well known 


superficial knowledge to advance and adhere to opinions 
w Inch-can only bo supported by sophistry, and to con- 
tend for victory rather than for truth- In this way a 
habit may bo formed, which will not easily bq unlearned 
afterwards, of disregarding right reason and tenth, 
and fair argument. The practice of debate should be 
preceded not only by geueral cultivation of the mind, 
but also by much practice in writing. At first, &t least, 
the substance of wbat is to bespoken on each ©coseion 
should, after reflection, be written down, not in tho 
words designed to be uttered, bat in brief heads, so 
that as little as possible may be left for the speaker to 
frame at the moment, except the expressions, 

DjEmiNTvmE, dfi-beri-txhur (Lat. (Lbfo, I owe), is a 
custom-house certificate, authorizing the exporter of 
certain classes of goods to receive the amount of dravv- 
baek to which he ia entitled upon the goods. It is also 

applied to a deed by which a railway company mort- 
gages its property for the payment of a certain sum of 
borrowed money, at the time and under the conditions 
specified. A debenture is also an instrument by which 
the government is charged to pay to a creditor or 
his assigns the money found due ou auditing bis 
accounts. 

DjKKiLiTr, dt-biV-e4e (Lat. dehiUtm, weakness^or 
decay of strength), in Med., is defined to be *' that 
dejiftrturo from tun healthy condition of the framo 
which consists of a diminution of Hi 
giosj— of an enfeebling of its powers, mattiteatOa m 
numerous conditions aud grades t hronghpnk the whole 
frame, or more or leas repiatkably in partteolar sys- 
tems or organs/* It is intitdately connected with the 
nature of most diseadfia, and often ^ 




THE 331CTIONABT OF 


• ' •; 

of itself. ■, Na-roetott# ' bwn fn*de to di^ 
tinguiah or clarify tit© kinds of debility. The 

most meat write*#. regard As direct or prt*' 

wary, aming from tljo etoetfc^iote of stimuli, or the 
operation m cauti^sUiSQiuli, or such substances as 
directly •(») vuUreet, .-con* 

§ecu(iwt : ;0ir'M #&. either from exhaustion 
occasioned by j»t©vh>ns excitement, or from increased 
excitation organ occasioning proportionate 

diminution of the energy of others ; and (3) uompli - 
no£ only of depressed, but of 
other^^^rbM or vitiated vital action. Besides the 
coxuiiUons tbat characterize general debility, there are 
also specific or partiul states of debility, manifesting 
theipsejlves more particularly in certain of ilic tissues, 
Ayri^**** j *3 the cironbiting or nervous sys- 
t*£h, $£© organs of digestion or secretion, the cellular 
tissue, & 0 . ' The treatment of debiiity will always, in u 
groat measure, depend upon its particular form and 
cause j and tbt*»e are necessarily so many and varied, 
that no special directions can be laid down regarding 
it. There is, however, a particular class of remedies 
called tcmbc*, which are in general more beneficial than 
*ny Other, although other articles, ns diffusive stun u- 
ljttbtB and antispasmodics, may often be used with great 
advantage. Tunica have derived their name from their 
the tone of contract tie parte, 
elevating, in a gradual manner, depressed vital power 
almost up to and seldom or never above the healthy 
efc&ndard. They are also characterized by the perma- 
nency of their action. Change of air, moderate 
exercise, agreeable occupation, and pleasant- society, 
are also among the most beneficial means of restoring 
the denreasoa or exhausted powers of the frame. 
Sea-bathing, and in some cases medicated baths, are 
likewise often of great benefit. — lief, Copland’s l)ie~ 
tiotutry qf Medicine. 

T)w»iaf, deb* -il (Lat. debeo, I owe), money due for 
goods sold on credit or lor services rendered. It is 
generally written debt: but in mercantile language the 
word is mostly applied to the debit side of an account, 
which is generally entered on the left-hand page of the 
ledger. The term is also applied to the entering of an 
account on the debtor aide of a book ; as, to debit the 
sum or. amount of goods sold . 

IlXBQWUU'JG, <Le-homh'-ing (Fr. deboncher, from 
de % from, and louche, the inoiuh).— In Mil., troops 
at© paid to debouch when they emerge trow any wood 
or harrow pass into a plain or open country. The 
a^Kitf|^^,brthe 'term as obvious from the derivation. 

dai bree 1 (Hr.), a French term which has 
beeh gehcrai^y adopted by geologists, ami applied to 
maeaesi bf broken , rooks, Ac. In ordinary conversation, 
of any fallen bunding, such as a house 
or bridge, ate called the debris. 

(Lat. debeo, 1 owe), is that which one per- 
•on owefl to another, whether it be money, goods, or 
service©. In Law, debts are usually divided into debts 
of record, debts by Special contract, and debts by 
simple contract. A debt of record is a sum of money 
which appears to be duo by the evidence of a court of 
record, or adjudged to be due on an action at law. A 
debt by specialty, or special contract, is where a sum 
of money becomes due, or is acknowledged to be due, 
by dead or instrument under seal ; such as by deed of 
covenant or jade, by bond or obligation, &c, A debt 
by simple contract is an obligation depending upon 
mere Oral evidence, or upon notes unsealed ; within 
which doss fall bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
X>ebt isaiBOn "personal action of contract which lies 
tor the recovery of a debt in its technical sense, i.e. a, 

. money due by one person to 

f&otketi • 

. (See H a no jtal Bbut.) 

. 4et'~or, . krvd.it-of .-~! The 

forme? Is on© who owe© a debt to another, the hitter is 
fiw-|inriutii0 l #isa a debt j» due* ■ J.u the early history 
Of /he fbnnd that the laws ugaiuri 

debtors ore ptiicli more sever© than at a Inter period 
of its civilization In rude st. ales of society tin- tn.-di tor 
was not only «ntiUo4 to seise the goods of the debtor 
. in saBk£a,biiou^bf :ihe. debt*;' but .frequently also he: had 
thc powcridf ' the; .person of the debtor and 
all who -wr •yWftJStofi evidence 
of this in the early laws of Gt&me and home. The 


Decadence 

ri^fc of * creditor (o itOX his d©btdr was abolished at 
AWums by Solon. Ai Hom© ihedebtosr was subject to 
be taken by the creditor to his own house, and there 
treated in the moat cruel mahner for sixty days ; and 
If sit thei end of that time no one stepped forward to 
release Mm, he might be sold for a slave. This power 
of the creditor over his debtor seems to have booome 
practically obsolete, and a milder mode of treatment 
to have crept in under the emperors. According to 
the Institutes of Justinian, a debtor was subject only to 
loss of property for payment of his debts. Among tho 
Jews, white the law of Moses admitted of the person 
of a debtor being sold into bondage, it also provided 
for his merciful treatment, «nd enacted a certain time 
for his being set free. The poor Hebrew was not 
to be compelled to serve as a bond servant but as a 
hived servant and as a sojourner, and was to k© set 
free on the year of jubilee, he and his children ; And he 
was to return unto the possession of his fathers, 
During the feudal period the person of the debtor 
could not generally be seized for debt, such u proceed- 
ing being inconsistent with the duties of military ser- 
vice, to winch every matt was bound. This was also 
the case in England at uu early period j suits were 
commenced by u summons, and if the defendant failed 
to appear, process was- issued for the attachment of 
his property; but, in actions upon contract no farther 
remedy was given, either at the couime.ncotnen.t- of tlio 
suit or after judgment. In actions for injuries accom- 
panied with force, it was, however, permitted to issue 
process for the arrest of the person. By various sub- 
sequent statutes the same remedy was extended to 
other actions its which there was uo-forcej'-fmaetfon* . 
of account, debt, detenu©, and actions on the chase. 
In the court of King's Bench, however, tba defendant 
was, without the aid of these statutes, liable to arrest 
upon process issued for an alleged trespass, ftnd whtsfl> 
arrested be w as made to answer for any other cause of 
action. In the court of Exchequer jurisdiction Was 
obtained by a similar fiction t upon recovery ofjttdg- , 
mout in any action in which an arrest was allowed np<m 
inesne process, a writ could be issued, called cufim.ad 
' eat i« faciendum, whereby the defendant could- be ar- 
rested and committed* to close custody. Impotent 
modification# have* recently been made in thelttWs oF 
debtor and creditor. — A'ce BAKXfiUXTCX, iNaoLTJEXX, 
Iumu.soNMLyr, kc, 

IKbi-t, dui-bu', a .French term which has been 
adopted U3 hu English word. It properly means an 
opening or beginning, but it is more especially applied 
t o the first appearance in public of an actor or actress. 

I t is also applied to the first appearance at any par* 
tie alar theatre of at actor or actress. In either case 
the actor ia celled a debutant, and the actress a 
debutante. 

Deoadhsob, dc-luii^aen* (Lat. de, from; cattgre, to 
fall), a term applied in the Fine Arts to the decline of 
any school of painting, or the literature or architecture 
of any country, from the point at which it m»y bo con- 
sidered to have reached its suuini.it of perfection, In 
t-h© Bolognese school of painting (xv? Bolookesji 
School or l\u>-Tiiro), for example, the works of the 
artists belonging to it. reached Urn highest degr^f© of 
excellence in the productions of the Caracal, although 
the Caracci themselves are said to belong to thA deoo- 
dorice of the more comprehensive Kenaissttneo school, 
which culminated in the paintings of Baffaell©, In 
England, architecture, especially church architecture. 
Las been in decadence suite tins Tudor weriadt, and 
perhaps, more strictly speak mg, from thol-lfch cebittry, 
when Gothic architecture ottained tlie highest degree 
of excellence in this country. But the period of ita 
decadence is now past, audit is begiiming to revive 
again, as well un other branches of nri, by the ©nbatb 
tut ion of Byzantine and Gothic forma for the hideotw 
imitations of class ie arcdiiiCLduro that disf^rre the 
ecclesiastical structures of the 17th and ISth cefit^riea. 
Ln home, literature attained its highest point in the 
prose writings of Cicero and the jnwtry of Horace, 
Virgil, and O vid, and the works of 
of the Augustan era; but when 7 thesfe A xmI - ftawd 
avvav, tim decadence commented, and later works in 
this ianguago are not marked by elegance and 
'Parity of dmtion w Wbb - Ike mi^nga of 
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Bec^ goa, 

Dtcmwr, 4*kt* 

that no two of tiem the' same 

detf'&fy? (Or. d*hi, tea, and %m s 
word), i* fitera% tbe tArirords, « »«iee whidh t;ho 
•Hefera^ t*m feears, and is applied 

to tMtirm eomihandinents as given by God 

tolHoilw Pn lioantf Sinai. These were written on two 
tables of atone by the Unger of God himself, and wore 
t|^a dilf^ait from the other precepts of the law, which 
Wore given through Moses; while their being written on 
** durable fables tit »fcw*e ** nerves to denote their ever- 
binding nature, The Deeklngde, like many other por- 
tion* of Soripture, has afibrded subject for minute 
criticism for those t hat are <? ver on the search for hidden 
meanings. Thus, they toll ua t hat the number ten is 
thbi^tubbl df-conaipfeteneSfl, indicating that they 1'o.rtn 
by tliemselvofl an entire whole, made up of the neees- 
and no more than the necessary, component parts ; 
that tipsy were written on both sides so as to cover the 
entire Surface, and not leave; room for future additions. 
Much dispute lias arisen as to how the commandments 
: were, divided bu the two tables. It i s generally a d mil ted 
that the first comprehended our duty to God, and the 
second otlr duty to man. According to Josephus, how. 

• ' 1 : ^rA'/ftve commandments upon each table, 

dud two and a half upon each side; and PhUo-Judams 
Adopt* tbo raeoo view. The more general view among 
Christiwifi is, that the first table contained onjy the 
first. four <mmmaudment % and the second the remaining 
hit* TSut the Itomsin Catholics, who throw the two 
first; cotRiUandmeuts into one, and split the last into 
two, have only three OK the first table, and seven on the 
second. The difficulty lies with the fifth commandment 
(*‘ Hotiour thy father and mother,” &c.), whether it is 
tobe regarded as coming under the head of love to God, 

, ^'^'^iv'weitghbotir : Christians have generally regarded 
it as belonging to the latter. Scripture,* however, ! 
always looks upon parents in a very peculiar light, ami 
what is implied in the general term 
wafgjlbour. It rather regards them as representatives 
.Of. God, --to' whom-' ho 'has delegated a portion of his 
authority, nud for whom he consequently exacts a por- 
tion of the honour duo unto himself. There is nothing 
Uh»0riptau*ai in the view which places honour tv* parents 
among the observances that God specially claims as 
duetmto himself; and filial obedience as a part of Chris- 
tian worship. The more closely the commandments of 
the Decalogue are examined, the more clearly do we 
p«roeiv« their spirit ual and comprehensive character, 
nnd their suitability for all time. They recognize love 
a* the root of nil obedience, ami hat roll na the root of 
**U tranagreafiion ; and t he love that is required is no 
shallow nud superficial thing, finding its development in 
a few easy external acts, but, on the contrary, it em- 
braces the entire field of man’s spiritual agency, ami 
bee respect alike to his thoughts, words, and deeds. 
They /comprise a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all riffigimfs and moral duty. In the first table of the 
law the first and second commandments point to the 
. soliB Godhflad, and absolute spirituality of God, requir- 
ing G>jf huwstdf personally, and for his worship, that 
place ift tfe© heart to which they are entitled ; the third 
demands flic due honouring ox him in word ; and the 
fourth and fifth the honouring of him in deed. In the 
second table we uro commanded not to injure our neigh - 
. b©ur s ^l> m deed; that is (1), in his .person (Oth eom- 
Iftattdmmifc); (2), in his family (7th com.) ; or (3) in 
Ms property (8th com.). 2. In word HR-b. com.) or 
in mpftght ^through covetousness, lOt.n coin.). — lief. 
w$(rlQ!tor 0 t bv I)r. Fairbairn, 1837. 

BBOA-WEttbltr, debam'-e-ron (Gr. deka, ten ; emcra , ' 
name given by tho Italian poet Boccaccio to 
bit wB-knowa eollebtion of tales. They are supposed 
* ' ’.lijr of gueste during a ten days’ 

eonntry. while the plague raged in 
in l®wv There artffew works which have had 
*tt SttftuBttee ou literature with the JDeoameron. 
InEnglAud^ . Chancer adopted 

the Button of the fou»9 In Which he Inclosed his take 
' . ■ -•625 ;:■■■ ■ 
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logo, ' ... 

f&Y* Ghent,, * process .of ' 8typ»r»%g;' ^::^pbiw»d 
iiqtfid constituents of 
to subside, and drawing off- the 
ftinhorj. It is resorted' to in ^ 
alkaline nature of the solution would desttfe 
or linen filter. ' 

l)BOAmATiow. (Set 'C-xnnt' T\, 

Dkckmviei, de~mnf~vi.ri (Litt,.deo^ r : pSiiP} 
the title of certain magiatrat^l 
oient Rome, w ho were appointed as a sort' 
to draw up a code of laws. Three 
firat Sent over to Greece, snd the prit- 

Decemviri was to collect and 

gained by them. After a year's absesjftiL ’fchh.Ct 
sinners returned from Groses, . .and 
arose between the palncimia ftnd plebeians Hifto 4hkh 
party tho decemviri should be chosen fbtfcii. . Thepatri- 
ciaus gained the day, and the entire hT thd 
state was intrusted to them dtiring 
they were to hold office. This forro bf ,'g&voi^ihhhi' 
proved very successful, and the state 
justice and moderation. Ou tho eonolusion of f&teir 
term of office, a fresh body of ■ 

and the only one of the previous ' ■ 

re-elected was the notorious A pplns : TuA 

new decemviri acted in the most uhjuBt; ttnfiiyilwp^hal 
manner. Fatih of the ten was accompanied in ptifoHe 
by twelve lictors, who not only carried tho 1^0 

axe. the emblem of sovereign power. Thh . plebei^kfl 
wore treated with every vai iety of Gontum^ ft hd oufc' 
rage, until the unjustf decision of Appiua Clandiusiu 
the case of Virgrnm Bcemed fco bring their tyranny to a 
climax. The decemviri wore driven ftom hfBco 
by a popular insurrection, and tho ^ibunca ahd ordi- 
nary magistrates of the republic were agftin nppniuatBd. 
Besides these extraordinary commissions, there w^cre 
decemviri <;boseu for judicial purposes, to preside over 
and summon the centumviri, and to judge certain 
causes by themselves. Doeenmri Were likewiso ap- 
pointed at times to divide lauds amon^ tlie'ittjfiitOTv'.' 

DiicniAL Fe action e, dce'-i-mM fr&7c t 4fh&m (Bat. 
decern, ten), are fractions which have 10; or sprio power 
of 10, for their denominator; as one tenth, ©oe hun- 
dredth, one thousandth, &e. In ordin«iry _pr*^ 
is often convenient .to use decimal fractions, whloh, for 
the sake of brevity, are not written put fulfef. Tho 
numerator alone is expressed, ’with a pdmt on the 
left-hand side : thus, *3 represents fa *03 r«prei«ots 
v8p» *003 represents Ac. Dccimad fifuetions 
to have been introduced about the middle of ihft lGth 
century, by Eegi onion tnnus. The first treathie on the 
subject was written by Stetinbs, in bis Fractiqpe 
d'Arithnietique,'* published in 1582. They arc now 
generally adopted amongst All civilised nationi in 
arithmetical calculations.' In umny oouUtriCA the 
weights, measures, money, &c.. Arc regulfcted and 
calculated by decimal division. MTany .Tuave 
been used, and many attempts" tuppA jxikfa* to 
introduce a decimal coinage mfo this potmferyf, but 
without success . 

Decimation, dcs’iw~to'’fi&«(n«(Liii. fcPn).--*In 
former times, when. an army, op any t^visiem of on 
army, had mutinied against • its--' .'bfiiPi’T, 
and all had equally iuonyred the peualty of death, 
punishment was inflicted on th A re volt eu troops by 
killing every tenth man, selected by lot, dr taken out in 
the order in which they stood in the ranks. This mode* 
of punishment was sometimes rnsortedl'to when »hody 
of men bad sliown cowardice before thB enemy. 

Decks, dekt (Ang.-vSax.), » term used m MAr. to 
denote t he floors of a ship. Besides serving: as pi»G 
forms: for the people on board, they keep the . ee» And 
rain from the cargo beneath, and aj.«e strengthen the 
ship by holding her sides together. In IjWge. vessels 
there are fievcrnV decks ; nanmly, *bP-'Ar^'|»fPfe^h.*An' 
is the lowest; the loiter, or Jiret dsefe; ihr4»MldW,or 
tficond deck; the -pr «u»»A 

Dst^i to 



OpeaSM_ 
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„ i'4ff*ofeg. 

,, ...^ generally restricted 

rpbolara perform at school, 
» «» |»nnlic. “ Declamations/' 

. . /••:*& are usually pronounced in 
t adapted to real cases, and made 
Of the greatest service, not 

, .._ has still to reach maturity (for 

ialikeboth in conception and in arrange* 
-“i when our studies arc said to he com* 
s obtained ns reputation in the forum ; 
v is thus nurtarca and made florid, aa it 
r sort of diet, and is refreshed after 
ythe constant roughnesses of forensic | 
e colleges of the Jesuits declamations j 
„„ _e*dr*matk>4l performances of few scenes re- 
Itfaraedby Btodente, m order to train them lor public 
forms, or rather wo fear we 
JXKUft aay would form, a most useful branch of education, 

.. Qjjjy. corrf . c tuosa of speech and action, 

he feelings, and giving them proper 

AflOWr, dek'Ur-iiV*$hun (Lat. declaratio ), a 
jftcatroiii on record of the cause of action by 
lagamst a defendant. The declaration should 
wwA’c«»|»^d with the process iu the names and descrip- 
tfoneofthe parties ; for if there be a material variance, 
thactouriiwUi set aside the proceedings. The plaintiff 
inay declare as soon ns the defendant has appeared in 
auswer to the writ of summons, or, where the summons 
ia not specially indorsed, on failure of the defendant 
to make appearance. The declaration must state 
clearly ffo plamtlif 4 s case iu one or more counts, each 
count generally setting forth a separate cause of action. 
All irrelevant matter is struck out at the cost of the 
plaintiff ; and if no appearance is made by the plaintiff, 
after the declaration has been delivered to him or his 
attorite?, the plaintiff may proceed to claim judgment 
(See Px.aABiiTG.)— Ittf. Tomlins' Lav 

jMcttoUtdT^d . 

an asseveration ma«lc in place of an 
f • IfcspMi laife* 5 *®' 'time statutes have been enac ted 
eiJali3« Qoa.kers, MoraTian3, and Separatists to make 
formation that what they say is true, iu 
<wldeh0© either in civil or criminal cases. False 
tfatamvaaro liable to the penalty of perjury. 
SOnAStATlOSr, Dying, a declaration made by a 
fob, tinder the conviction of approaching death. 
A deolarationa arc admitted as evidence at a trial, 
-useful, although, as a general rule, 
evidence is not allowed in Eng- 
murder, the dying declaration of 
alway® admitted as evidence, if it can be 
proy^dtbot the deceased gave the evidence deliberately, 
of his faculties. (See Evipjjnck.) 

(Lat. declinatio % from 
bend, or deflect), in Gram., denotes 
the vadM8mo<liff cations of number and case to which 
jma^^l^hbotwt, and adjectives are subjected, in order 
- whiclr one thing bears to other 

tUggl',:-'. Tu dealme a nouu, therefore, is to go through 
• cases, singular and plural. (See Case, 

tOM , ^ deJc'lin'tii'-tfhun (Lat. deelinarc, to 
..of , a star in the heavens is 
' its right Ascension (ece Ascension, 

donation, as the position of any place 
is determined by its latitude - 
If We suppose a great circle to pas.* 
fh the heavens and the north and 
insequentiy perpendicular to the 
, f ..., -?pf .ih» circle which lies between 
whether it be north, or south 
»a;d<WrUnatiou of the star. Declination 
^£*$ 0 * drawn on the celestial globe 
■%& lines of latitude on 

J^yiP^.~The declination of 
"* /.jte.&aie been discovered by 
lent made, 
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. . it -of the eeui 
magnetic needle of the 
it oscillates until it grac ...... 

to two points on the horiaon, ■£§$ 

the instrument representing the 1 

diametrically opposite to each other; 
passing through these points in #f$i 
to that of the true boriaon, repr 
meridian of the place, while the ge w ,.. v 
nominal meridian is represented T>y 

. . . the plane <m whmh 
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vortical to the borisop, the plane of ^.. . 
through its true north end south points. These planes 
intersect, and are inclined to each other .#£ a atnhh' 
angle, and this angle i ndic u tea the ei ten tofthe variation 
or declination of the magnetic needle 
mg the true north and south points ofthehorixatW 0*k; 
declination may be either cast or west, as the magnetic 
poles happen to be either castor west of the ,true ; north. 
The declination of the needle is constantly Yatyiftg. 
In 1581 it was found to be 11° IT/ E. of the true north, 
from observations made near London ; in Iff38 It ' was 
only 4° 5* E. ; while in 1057 it is said to hare Pointed 
due north and south ; but the authority on wmeh ^his 
assertion rests is doubtful. In 1818 it was found to bb 
240 30' W., and in 1822, 24 d 12' W. It Seems, then, to 
be a fair hypothesis that the declination 
nately to the cast and west to about 25° on either side, 
gradually returning from the maximum of ^ariatfontm 
one aide to the true meridian, and thence progressing 
to the maximum on the other side; and from 
data given above it would appear that the rate af in* 
crease or decrease in the variation averages about B f 
or 9' yearly, and that the needle takes about 170 'y*ars 
to arrive at either extreme of variation alter pointing 
due north. But as very little is known, oomparaMveiy 
speaking, of terrestrial magnetism audits causes anti 
effects, no hypothesis respecting the omUfo-' motifl*- 
ments of the needle can be received with aofe^y 
considered satisfactory. The declination of thoneedle 
at any place is so inconstant that it vavie*. avgtt'',$g^-ha • 
course of the day, being sometimes oast and sometimes 
west of the mean variation at that place. The Tori#* 
tion is ascertained, and measured by an instrument 
constructed for t he purpose, called a aet'EnoTnete^ aiitl 
by the dipping-needle. "(See l)im»&-XE»;i)oc.) 

Decoction, dt-kofe^shun (Lat. dccvquo t I hod), jjqi 
Chem., the extraction of the soluble portions of phutita 
by boiling or heating in water. 

Decomposition 1 , dt-kom-po-ziek'-un (Fr, Lecomp6%er r 
to decompose, from Lat. tvmpono, coMpontm)^Whk» 
term is applied, in common parlance, to 
tion of the constituents of a substance during putma^* • 
tion. In cliemistiy it is applied to an v process dffriujg 
widen a compound T*ody undergoes the separatfoo^ 
rc-arrangeme.iu, of its elements. ' ■■ 

Dkcomvosition of Light. (Sre Light.) 

Decomposition or Eobceh. [See 

Decohatbi) Enoush, dclc'-o-rm-ted 
I adorn). — This stylo of Gothic architeofor^,v t^d 
known as the Second, or Aliddla Pointed, or '^dwartl* 
ian, prevailed in England during" tho I4th «jianihT3v 
and was generally adopted in ail ©cciewasti^i ' 
public buildings erected in the reigns 
Edward I., Edward II., and Edward Ijl. 
term Edwardian has been assigned ' to. ■ 

Garbett and Fcrgusson. It eorrtepotifoMilfc 
known as Qyivoi Sectmdaire in Franco, 
sum is used in that country to denote 
tecturo of the 1-1 th century. 
year 1270 is fixed as th© 

Firat Fomted, or Early English' ipfef • 
English), to the Decorated 

the year 1307 is assigned as the periDd of chav!ga/-. i Alt.« 
however, any transition fttoai : 

must be gradual and impereontlb^ , 

and perfectly defined, it* Mil ba auttcieot |^ v g^«)ral 
purposes % consider that the Decorated : 

characteristic style of architcctiiw dt w^Wm^ 
ahd that it reached its Eighwt'.-de^^'^;^^ ' 






- iineaof ^tibe ^ ... 

ititiiiouf a^aSfta ttf la the sue* 

. .. . ^•,,.|t te . ; hharaeteristic . feature are 

5doorw:ay«, the capitals of the pillars, 

Jf tlie rook. In the windows the lancet 

, fjrjfo and instead of consist- 

light, or two or three of 
^ ^ grouped together and separated by 

* ^rdaUK er» and divided into Jive or more 
bjyskaft# or inuliions, The head of the 
: , tlvo arcs forming it being do- 
either from centres taken without the sides, 

; ; -from oentrer taken in the sides themselves, with a 

span of the window. The tracery of 
: ' cusped circles combined with geo- 

bWW*»: trhjeh arc also foiled or ornamented 
The pkra and arches of the doorways arc 
ornamented, the former witli light shafts sur- 
^*-*^4 Vritheenipturod capitals, and the latter w ith 
jjf-cat. mouldings. Both doors and windows have 
hove them resting on corbels, w hich arc 
tty carved to resemble heads. Sometimes the 
T __ ^ of the arch of a doorway is continued through 
•'i^'I^W.-tpwarda the ground, without any break at the 
Impost from which tuo arch springs. Mouldings of 
' .;CT«ry description are enriched with ball-flowers and 
ihiia^) atid crockets arc used to ornament the angular 
/;A4fafis'pf pinnacles and canopies. The buttresses arc 
toOM hud highly- finished, and flying buttresses are fre- 
^';:jbll(Msbhf:;ii*ed. The pillars are formed of groups of 
".pglii and elegant shafts clustered together, and sur- 
mounted by capitals consisting of a bell swelling out 
;|n a convex form from the neck-moulding, and deco- 
> with foliage and flowers closely -copied from the 
-forms. The vaulting of the root is subdivided 
;;A‘lttlp : ^atfceni8, by. ribs in different- directions interlacing 
so 09 to form a kind of rectilineal tracery, 
viiha beautifully -carved bosses are fixed at the points of 
intersection. (Sac Hate XU.) 

(Ang.-Nor.), a plan by which ducks 
tmd other aquatic birds are enticed up a narrow chan- 
from a river or lake. This channel usually termi- 
./ . cover of network several yards in length. 

Op either aide of the channel the turi’ is kept smooth 
and in good order ; this tempts the birds to leave the 
Wntdr,iipd they alight and begin to dress their plu- 
' , .mpgu, " While thus employed at some distance up the 
tihlftinet, the decoy -man and his dogs, who have been 
PUthe look-out, but ca ref ull% concealed, suddenly ap* 
* > *^ 8 ^*ke to the water again, and aro driven 
dugs. into the network indosure, where t hey arc 
captured. 

dC'krce[ (Lat. dccrehm , from deccrno, 1 
.i*’ the decision or order of some competent 
- upon some doubtful or disputed point. 

' Roman emperors it was usual to submit 
data to them for their decision, which was 
nr sif Wj i aD( ^ became part of the Roman laws, 
Middle Ajjes, when the pope came to be re- 


kigrtest authority m ecclesiastical rnat- 
,.. lt ... . 4 . . s , in like manner, were received as 

fl*® 10 of decretals. (See Caston Law.) , 
'thft jnlfW.'Of Rng,la.ad the final judgment of a court of 
a decree ; in Scotland it is ap. 
4 w wh ■ fiftai j ud gment of any of the courts . in the 
^^mtfyifc w also frequently termed a decreet. 

“ “1 OF God, in Theol., am the settled pur* 

" ' raty, whereby ho hath from all eter- 

. whatsoever comes to pass. (See 




j d6Jsrep4t*ai , -$hun (Lat. decrcpo f 1 
crackling noiae, at- 
I with the flying asunder of their parts, made bv 
salts when heated. Chloride ot 
+ aulptete /ofhary ta, an d several other bodies 
water, decrepitate most violently 
ken Seated, . fftsy separate at the natural joints 
tlW ufyBtftls, 

• ' ; (®*f mcxrn* CASrt>w Law.;) .. 


mt- 



mdSm _ 

i» many a«K4 dependent • _ 

many authors sought the patrpo^ 
wealthy individual, by dedicating i 
*t thus came to be a common | 
a dedication with a sum df-;i»L„. 
state of things has ceased to esl^b^ 
may bo said in every case to find itsell 
by a discriminating, public. Dedicating 
in a great measure passed away, •ait" 
flrul them, they aro generally 

friendship or a mark of public e^W*7'- /f- 

DunxCAtrotr is a religious 
person or thing is solemnly 
to the service of God and the 
The use of dedications is very 

worshippers of the true Goa and attu 

In Scripture we meet with dedicatat . .„,. ... . 
naele, temple, altars, vessels, 
garments of the priests. Under CIhrfen " 
is only applied to a church, and is 
consecration thereof. (See CoirssCi 

Dedication, Feast of, was b festival s 
the early church on the atmiverBary of tn» i. ^, 
of any particular church. The practice is aald . 
been established iu England by Gregot^ thC't 
who, in an epistle to Mellitus the abbofc, 
tions to be delivered to Augustine 
allowed liberty on these anniversaries tjo l „ 
and feast round their churches, iu lieu of the ondleuk 
heathen sacriflces. This festival, ■ 

called, was loug observed with 

it ceased to be hei l about the churches, b^t i 
houses. A council held at Oxford , . 

that, among other festivals, the day of defijkiMifofi' ef 
every church should be observed Vithin itS prc«ieT 
parish. In many placos the 

wards transferred to the Bandar -v 

dedication ; uud in 153G Henry v ni. eujoiued^at ti 
be kept in all places throughout the resdm tnt tha. flrefe 
Sunday in October. Afterward«.:,thfi!; ■ J ■. S v; 
to exmim against it as a remnant .- of! i' : .aiiid . - 

popular prejudice was excited agoanst ft, so that in 
many parts it was discontinued. 
in some parts of England, particularly th* vfsmt and 
midland counthm.— Hook's 

Deduction, de.duk } -*ky,u (Lot. d#duco, I dra^v lrom ' 
or bring out of), in Log., is a wra^hift#.^^v.^!ipjals 
to particulars, the drawing of a porfieulor truth from 
u general principle already knowa.;- -qippcNied to' 

induction, which consists in rising from particttlAr • 
truths to the detenm»'ntlQti'-'-cif:\i^.t:gfnHW 
The principle of deduction is that 'things wluoh agree 
with the same thing agree with one another^ of indue- 
tion, that in the same substances, in the eOmecirouw- 
stniices, from (be same causes, the sanwAcfifecte will 
follow. Before we coo ;d4:d.ci6e»:. :.^pb ' 
must be in possession of the geaeiid tuiay 

be acquired cither intuitively, In " 

tnon ly called an axiom, or by 

a. secondary ax iorn, principle, lawyer fu^.-''De4ubtibh, 
when it uses the former kind :«if ■ 

or science ; while truths -drown 
arc contingent and relative, addilttlug. 
by increased knowledge. The ' 

physical sciences are found^d:tf».- : d«du*tien-‘ifW : ^hy* 
sical sciences rest on 
cabttlary qf Philosophy* 

Deed, dede (Sax. ) , a formal dotWfiirh*, BW® 1 ? 

or parchment, duly signed, settled,. uptfideUywrftd. 
When made by one parly oifiy*.-4 •- 

poll; when several parties ; 
A deed poll is out even, or pulled, «* the ; 

form oummences in the mode of a d^#^5lh“ i f , 3CabW’ 
all men by these presents, ■ that/' 4& : - 
propriated to an. i ndent are, or de^w.« 
parties, is ,—* 4 This ■ ia4eutur«,madOy4^^ 

vcyauce usually cnnjiSts ortho tbflowmg . . T ^ 









Tscitoh m *Md» tto i^aoM Ol- tk# *nd 

fonner treBsaetioo, w&k .rWttfjlp 4W *»dj« or« re- 1 
• counted ito: • • -**■''•- : ‘ 
consisting jof ^ 7 _ 


„.tij, ; or the ireserv 

r i^jg, jncfe as rent to the grantor; 
iitipps, tf any, annexed to the grant, 
Atheconelusiott, which mentions the 
be signed and Sealed bv 
mm *«»;«» Vtofee. also, if aov agreement 
■ ' ' fey him. The delivery of a 

efficacy, and thence it takes effect. 
;:- ,'it. .mentions no date, or has a 

date, provided the real date of its 

• Wpiroved. After execution, a deed may 
beootne tfOld hy erasure, interlineation, or other altera- 

• •; » hut, generally, such altera- 
tiona &r© presumed to h»v© been made before execution. 

-Zaw Lexicon^ 

: . v 3#BKMSft* .,'■ Wee I>0QMSrEB.) 

•d^jS»fc,.dW (»SttX. dear) (tVnw), a Linnreau gen. of 
ruminant quadrupeds, constituting tho family Ccr- 
vHw* 'The chief characteristics of the deer trine juv , 
gratefulness of form, fleetness, and neatness and 
strengte of limb ; they have a long neck, small head, 
which is carried high, largo full .eyes, and large ears; 
they have no catting teeth in the upper, but eight in 
the tower the wantes have usually two short canines 
in the upper, bat neither sox has any in the lower jaw. 
They are. distinguished from all other ruminants by 
stiniripbe^ris* or horns, which, in most of the 
Bpecies, exist m the male only. Unlike the horns of 
the ox, the antlers of the deer are deciduous, falling off 
every yc*r alter the breedin g season, and renewed be- 
fore that exciting period again returns. Each year, 
until the animal attains old age, the horns increase in 
«**■. botb in breadth of palraation and number of 
branches;, when, however, the animal grows so old as 
to cease to be affected at one season more than another, 
the horns, although renewed, diminish in size cl each 
rcaiewtkL It bn* been clearly ascertained that the size 



mHPi I ... , MJK.OW DEE*. 

' 'O jf ikte .&xii iers are closely connected 
xM The' deer’s horns are produced 

^ .M : fth: : i«t^ : 'hh.mog0ua to that by which injuries to the 
: , The process forming t he base of 

: 1»3r. .»• **to, beneath which a sort of 

..•-r , jprodttoes cartilaginous mat- 

tes m»dly in amount, gradually be- 
‘ " »ly forms the horn, w hich, when 
l with the vascular skin beneath 

. *■' ", Tki*, however, dries up and 

#ncptoto .development of the 
<*£*«*, zmdfh«i^b^then coos»t of bare bone,. The 
. : fy considerable ‘heat, 

$m*' $ is rath jjfo* gtiiarge in 




...... in that . ;‘ 

. 

w^S*haiSredroi‘ the oourffeof ■ 

a riogle year, the skeleton of thatgigwitio animal is, 
as is related on eminent authority, twtwr fmmd. ($e* 
EimwAirtr) The spades oftimfttoiM'-m 
ous, and dispersed generally thrwigh the woiAd,ywecpt^ 
tog Australia sifcd the sou&ofAi*^.^ ■■: 

uniformly clothed with hair longer' 
which inhabit oold, than thoea which hahabi^ teotoki* 
mates. The ancient customs and law* * 

that noble science which our ancestor* toofcad upm am 
one of the lirst accom pi ishnienta of •'flie bitfMb^ : • I 

»»d al; now) edge of which was essential tobis education, 
wore formal and technical to amost absurd degrae* A 
few of the terms betokening the dtfforeni agea («f tbl* 
stag and hind are still retained, though somewhat 
altered. The young of either sex is called a <^df. Ailor 
a few months the male becomes <ByHngm»h*d .•••••'•'• • 

growth of th e'hoBsets, dr frou tal profcuberanccs on whioh 
the bonis are afterwards developed, which, during th* 
first year, nr© merely rounded knobs;? wh^nca ha 

takes the name of "Knobber/’ In the aftcoud year 
they are longer and pointed, and are eaUeff dag*, and 
tho annual has now the name of ‘ 4 Brocket/' In 

the third year, the first, or Wow antUr t 
aopearttuee, and the deer becomes a “ Spayadk?*:..''.Bk::;.- •'• 
tuelimrih the hez antler is added, and he is tbeo termed 
a “ Staggard.’ 1 lie is a stag in the fifth year, when *h» 
third auticr, or “ Koval,’ ’ appears; and ip the sixths 
the commencement of the »nr royal-, or crown. Is formed* 
when he takes tho name of hart, and retains it tltf cMVgh, 
hia life. At this time he is called a hart or stag of tow, 
probably because the branches, including the mr mydd, . 
frequently arnoimt to that number. Alter the aerenth. 
year ho is said to be crocked, or pnlmed, or orawMd* 
according to the number of branches composing tbw 
mr rojyaL The ’ female is a coif in the first, year,, ..-'a/; ■ 
brocket'* mter in the second, and in tho third, a$d 
afterwards, a hind. — lief. Bell’s JirifUk Qnadrtt/HiJ^ 

D KEHMOFse, deer'-vat/uv ( Merten**), a gen. of Anicw* 
can rodent q uadruped s . The deermouse ia common in 
Canada. J t is about the size of a mouse, with <* eery 
long tail, and very long and slender bind leg*. It is 
capable of making leaps of four or five yards. It bur* 
vows, and passes the winter in a lethargic state. f 
Dkkiwstaj.xin'G, ftatek’-ing (Wax, #/« lean, to step 
slowly), a method of hunting the deer in such wild and 
precipitous countries as reader the pursuit of. them 
with dogs and horses impossible It is a very favourita 
sport iu Seotlami, and it requires in the sportemau 
patience, perseverance, and exertion, being *t the 
same time aitcrued with no slight amount of danger, 
through the nature of the localities where the gtmte is 
found. The localities of doer-stalking ar©^ principtfily 
confined to the Highlands of Scotland, and cemfe* 
qucntly embrace some magntfioent «cmerj. The 
stratagems of deer-stalkers to get. within reach pf titoijf 1 
cautious prey are very varied. The extreme wattonm 
of the red doer is such that it requires the utmost 
circumspection to advance towards them.' Whimiimm * ' ' 
are approached, it must always be done on th^I<*«?wrar4 
aide, as the quick scenting powers of the deer would 
socm apprise him of the presence of A 
came oa the windward side, A circuit of some itetea i# 
often necessary, iu orderthnl the stalker* may apprtklMdl 
the deer undetected. After haring atrm«d;**.^.||(ii^ ;••• 
point, it is often found necessary to pm- ■' 

com oletely concealed from the wary . 
one being alw uvft especially on the {bok-otlti to gtiatA 
the whole agai nst Eitrpriep. 1 1 is neeess^rf^irdiirh, 
that the stalling party in- 
until the herd have turned into. 
best rill i*» ore used in th* *porl, 
are well bred and thoroughly 

Two or three oouplesfore . 

of the true, strong arampign 

wry elighUy front the Hcotoi)4)r . 
The Art of Deer* by 
F.I..S, . 

1>I3 Facto, d * _ 
actually done, .that is, donel*.#*#, ■:\'Jk.Jmg:4e/aeftpi9 

one that is in actual posacsesen of a crcwD^ but who 




Pefamatioa j : /yV, :'•••'•//,; ^ Pegraa^toa 

harm legal right to the some ; in which fienaeit is ideas purriysimple cannot be properly defined, «!&•, 
©loosed to » king M e right words exprea&mgless-compheated ideasare from their 
to * crown, hutis oat of pteaeasion. ntiture mors perspicuous taah thosewifich express the 

rntMciow, deM*m*V*H* (Ft. difnmer, to da. more complex ideas. ■ -' : . i ’ ':' 

farm, from Lot. ditfumo), in Daw, fa when a person D£*LA<m.Tiojr, df-Wfftai t ~dkm (Jdi t, 4®, eoncern- 
npeftKsscftndaSoos things o^«»other, m ofa magistrate, ing; ftaqro, I born), in ordinary language, a rapid 
whereby the person egpfcea against suffers in renu* combustion attended with fianie and vapoior, Thft 
tat ion. The pftrty so offending is liable to be punished term, however, is generally applied to thocaddos ootn^ 
according to, the nature mid quality of his offence ; bastion of substances by throwing them into ft wcUbefc 
sometimes by action on the cos© ftt common low, some- crucible. .-, .- v ■*■■'•■■■ ■ 

times by statute, and sometimes by the ecclesiastical Defluxton of IUts of T~mm. (See Light.) 

laws; In some special cases, defamation is punishable DeFonumr, deform'-e^te { hat. dtfomrita*, from 4*, 

in the spirituftl eoarte* (See Libel, Blaj’TDkb.) and forma , a form), is the want of that regularity ox 

Default, de fault* (fht. d{ faut), in Law, generally form necessary to constitute the beanty or eyiim*^^ ' 
signifies the non*performanfte of that which ought to of an object. In the human subject deiVirjnities may 
have been don®. In a special sense, however, it. denotes bo either congenital or acquired ; i. 
the nonrap^tearanee in court a* a day assigned. A or after birth. The subject of congenital deformities 
plaintiff is nonsuited who makes default iu appearance has recently received from medical mean a greatdegre© 
is a trial at law; and judgment may be hud against a of attention, and is usually treated of 'wider the bead 
defendant who mates default. of Teratology (Gr. terag, a monster, and Zogos, dis- 

■ '' Dxr jjn ck, 'defend (Fr. defend™, to oppose or deny), course), a term introduced by Gebffroy Sts. Ljtikire, 
inhaw, signifies popularly a justificat ion or protection. Formerly various absurd notions wore entertained on 
This was, however, not its original signification, as its this subject, and a monstrosity was considered as the 
French deri vation shows j it merely meant an opposing presage of some misfortune* the warrant of divine yen.- 
®r denying by the defendant ol‘ the truth or validity geance, the effect of witchcraft* &c. To tbeto notion* 
of the piftiptifiT* complaint. A defence is iu reality a they owe their name of monsters, from the Late «*0»» 
general aseertioh that the plaintiff has no ground of etrare, to show. Modem research' has shown that 
aetionj. which assertion is afterwards extended ami these deformitios are all to be traced to. natural causes, 
maintained In the defend ant's pica. which arc generally reduced to two robin divistettss*—!* 

I>KFBJfl>A.tfT, defend' -ant (Ang.-Nor.), the parly to the original malformation of the germ; op, 3. to> 
sued in i v- pergonal action. It is distinguished from the gubseqae.nl deformation of the embryo by cause© 
tenant-i the party sued in a real action. The term operating upon its development. To the former elaea 
deferfdant is also used to designate the person indicted arc attribut ed such malformations as are repeatedly 
or otherwise proceeded against for any crime not produced by the same parents, and hence are in soma 
amounting to felony. degree hereditary. Subsequent deformation of the 

op the Faith, defnt'-der, a title con- embryo may be produced by various cause® affecting 
form! by J? ope Leo X. on Henry VI II. for writing i its development. A very prevailing opinion is that 
against Martin Luther in 1521. Though subsequently deformities may be occasioned by strong mettW :wh. 
recalled by the pope, it was confirmed by act of par- previous on the mind of the female during pregnancy, 
limmutt, and has ever since been retained by the sove- Of this, however, there is no satiafactoiy proof, audit 
reigna of this country. is generally discredited by medical men. Deformities, 

. D&mft.'D.fKG, def'dai'-ding (from Fr.),inMih, a term however, are frequently produced by physical Imuriha 
Applied to the art of constructing works of def ence, in suffered by the mother during pra^Babcy^ to»| : j«^ 
addi a .summer both as regards tue direction and height a strong mental impression may to affi^',ti^.Baq^|pir'-V: 
of the lines of rampart, that no portion may be enfi- physically as to transmit 'its' efiheta to 
laded, or swept a’ on gits entire length by a fire from any third cause is attributed to diseases & the ovum and 
eminence commanding the fortification, and that the hiatus. A fourth, and assuredly a Tory general had 
parapet of the rampart maybe high enough to prevent frequent cause of malformation, consists in impeded 
the interior from being-exposed to the direct fire of the development of the fartua by eomo remote and nn- 
eneroy. The former is called horizontal and the- latter kuown cuuse. Those who wish to itxy^igato : t^la.-ail’b-’ 
vertical defilading. fact further will find u long and able article upon it in 

defle 1 (Fr. defier, to march in file), the Todd's u Cydop«edi» of Anatomy 'itotjdt; 
name given m Mil. to any narrow passage, whether it under the head Teratology. The various kinds of 
be a deep volley between two hills, a road between artificial deformities will l>e found treated of Under 
hedges, or even a street , along which troops can only their proper heads in other parts of this work, 
march m column with » narrow front. l)ErT«a-i>AU, def-ter-dar (Persian), signifies*-, lit®. 

Dsfinitiox, def-e-uish 1 - an (but), literally signifies rally, a book .keeper, and in Persia and Turkey fa the 
the laying down a boundary, and is applied to the title of the minister of finance. In Turkey he sits in 
giving or explaining tin* meaning of a word by means the divan, disposes of ail tk« public money, and pub- 
of other words. A definition serves to show what lislies finnans in bis own naiue> without referring to 
jQOfcion* arc to be included, and, by inference, what to the grand vizier. 

be rejected, in each word ; au<l thus to afford, as fur Dkglutitjow, degdaQ-tish'-im (Late dcghdUio, fmm 
*ls possible, a precise understanding of its meaning, deglutio; I swailow), is the act . ox swallowing, ot the 
Definitions ore usually distinguished into nominal and passage of a substance, cither solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
real j the former merely explaining the meaning of from the mouth to the stomach. Though simple in 
terms, and thus belonging to grammars and diction- appearance, deglutition is yet tka mosti. ysAtopuoa'ted 
ftrie.s; the latter explaining the nat ure of the tiling of all the muscular actions t(»at serve for digestion. It 
itself, and coming Within the province of logic. Real is effected by the coiitracihm of a great . number of 
definitions ore divided into essential and occidental ; muscles, and requires the .coucuitcugc of many im* 
the forntev stating the primary and essentially eon- portaut organa for its accomplishment. It ^di vided 
etituont ^ parts of that which is to be defined ; the latter into three stages. In the first, tha food passes from 
laying down what arc regarded as circumstaucea or the mouth to the pharynx; in the second, it pass** 
properties^ -belonging to it. Essential definitions arc the opening of the glottis, that of the nasal organs, 
ugam divided into physical and logical, the former and arrives at the msophagus j and in the toird it 
«emrtn©rftt*ng such pa’ ta os are actually separable, the passes through this tube and enters the ^toaiach. 
latter toe separate ideas in the mind that go to complete The first of these fa purely voluntary; the M. : 

the abstract notion represented by the word ; namely, not so, but fa an action of tho reflex function ; tjm 
the gcttus and the difference* conditions of a good third is altogether involuntary, beiji? due to the 

definition arc ; — 1. That it be adequate, neither too irritability of the mtophagua, which, by a pcn«B of 
narrowb and thus only applicable to a part instead of a muscular contractions and expansions, farced the #u»* 
whole, »qr too extensive, to include a whole inrtend of ataucc downwards. r . a i 

a part ; 21. that it he clearer* i. e., consisting of ideas Deobabahoit, 

less ^ complex than the^ ^ thing defined; and h. that it be gradu*, a step),; fa the act of deprmn^ or. efiripp^^h 
expressed in ^ a mutable number of words, in opposition person for ever of *W 

to prolixity, or fl 3 ^e$sive brevity. Words expressive of degradations of a peer* pwett> laught, ©11*0®^ ,««• 







all performed with divers Ijexemouiea. In tie Church 
of England » clergymanmaylmdeprived of tie holy 
orders which he formerly W^l&e^iinaaii^.iy word 
only, or solemnly, fey divestipg tlje perty deftreded of 
t hose robes or ornaments which w ere the ensigns of his 
degree. By cftnonl22, aenteneeof deposition from the 
ministry ca® Only be pronounced by the bishop, with; 
the assistance pf hSe ehancellor and the dean, if they 
can eon vemently be bad T or certain others. In the 
KomiSh church the person to be degraded appears be- 
fore the priest who is to perform the ceremony in his 
clerical vestment*; those parts of the hands which 
had beefi anointed are first slightly scratched with n 
knife or piece of glass ; he is then successively stripped 
of his sacred Ornaments ami robes of office, is clothed 
itt a lay habit, and then publicly handed over to the 
secular Judge, who is present to tuko him under his 
' Jurisdiction. 

DeokeB, fa-ffree* (Lat. d«, of or concerning; grad to «, 
a Step; Xr, in universities, U a distinction 

conferred on the students or members of u university 
as a testimony of their proficiency in the arts or 
sciences, and entitling them to certain privileges, 
The origin of degrees, like many other points con- 
nected with the early history of universities, is involved 
in obscurity. That "they existed at a very early period 
is unquestionable, but there is tv > reason io believe that 
they were co-eval with the earliest universities. The 
oldest degrees were those in arts ; and the term bachelor, 
which designates the lowest degree in each faculty, 
would seem to justify us in tracing the whole system of 
degrees to the university of Paris. The terms master 
Uttd doctor were originally synonymous, and were 
commonly given to persons engaged in teaching, and 
not as titles conferred by authority alter a prescribed 
course of study or a formal examination. Afterwards 
the term master was restricted to teachers of the 
liberal arts, and the title of doctor was assumed bv the 
teachers of theology, law, and medicine. The masters 
and doctors afterwards adopted certain regulations, 
which were Confirmed by public authority, to prevent 
unqualified persons from assuming their office; and 
hence these titles came to indicate a certain rank, and 
convey certain powers in the body scholastic. When 
this took place, and more especially when an initiatory 
stage was marked by the name of bachelor, the several 
designations were called steps, or degrees (Lat.yrmfon). 
Every graduate had an equal right of teaching pub- 
licly in the university the subjects competent to his 
faculty . up to the rank of bis degree, and he even in- 
curreo an obligation to teach as a condition on which 
his degree was granted. Degrees are of t wo hinds 
I, Ordinary, or those which are conferred upon the 
members of a university after examination, and are 
thus certificates of attainment; and 2. Honorary, or 
thoap that are sometimes conferred upon persons of 
distinction without any examination. Degrees bear 
the same names, and, with some variation, the same 
relative academical rank, in most countries of Europe ; 
but the mode of granting them, and their value at 
different universities ns tokens of proficiency, vary 
greatly, In the English universities there are for arts 
the degrees of bachelor and master, and for the higher 
faculties bachelor and doctor. The degree of doctor 
:.*a ^ pbikis<^hy, granted by some of the foreign uniter- 
sities. is of modern introduction.— (S'cc 'Univebsities, 
and the several articles on special universities; as those 
of Cambridge, Loudon, Oxford, &.<?.)— ltef. Encycio* 
pxdiotBritmmica, art. Universities. 

■ /' D»Gt»EB, r- In Math., the circle is divided into 
00 equal parts, called degrees ; each degree into 
00 equal parts, called minutes ; each minute into 60 
seconds, each second into 00 thirds ; and so on. (67./* 
CiBCXE, ^UKSOWbaCETBY.) In Astron. and Oeog., 
thfi iniagltiary great circles that arc supposed to 
be described on the surface of the earth, and on 
the apparent B^irfacc of the heavens, m o similarly 
divided, to aiid^me to effecting astroupmicul and ge/> 
graphical eahmlations, and in determining the po- 
sition of stars and other celestial bodies on the latter, 
and the situation of places oa the former. These divj. 
sions are known as desses of latitude and longitude, 
according to the direction in which they arc measured. 
Degrees of latitude are measured from the equator 
towards the north and south pole^ along the meridian, 
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or any great circle in a plane porpendteolar to thafcof 
the equator. They are numbered, either direction 
from the equator, from 0* to W. As the earth is not 
a complete sphere, the length of a degree of latitude is 
not exactly the same at all parts of the earth's surface, 
being rather less at the equator than at the poles ; for 
all practical purposes, however, they are assumed to 
be equal everywhere, having a mean length of 00 geo- 
graphical miica, or 00*1 English miles, which would 
be the case if the earth were spherical instead of being 
an oblate spheroid. The small circles which are sup- 
posed to be described on the earth’s surface through 
every degree of latitude, in planes parallel to that of 
the equator, are called parallels of latitude. Degrees 
of longitude are measured cast and west along the 
equator, froni the meridian of Greenwich on the ter- 
restrial globe, and from the first point of Aries On the 
celestial globe, and are numbered in either direction 
from the points that have been indicated from 0® to 
180°. Each degree of longitude is 00 geographical 
miles, or 60T English miles at. the equator. It may 
bo defined «» the arc intercepted botweon two meri- 
dians or great circles that intersect each other at the 
poles at an angle of 1°. It will readily bo been, that 
»*s the meridians are at CO geographical miles’ distance 
from each other at the equator, and meet in a point at 
the poles, the degrees of longitude become less and 
less in length ns they arc measured along ©very 'suc- 
cessive parallel of latitude between the equator and 
the poles. The following table shows the length of a 
degree of longitude in English miles measured, along 
every fifth parallel of latitude,— the distance at which 
parallels of latitude nre usually inserted in maps of 
ordinary size. The table is calculated on the supposi- 
tion that the earth is spherical. 


1 * 1 '? of 

English 

X)**?. of 

EmsIlOi 

Leg. of 

English 

Lut. 

JMiivis. 

Lat. 


Lat. 

Mile*. 

0 .... 

.. 60*10 

35 ... 

.. 56 51 

70 ... 

.. 23-60 

5 .... 

.. 68-81 

40 ... 

.. 52*85 

75 ... 

17*86 

Iff .... 

.. 67*65 

45 ... 

.. 48-78 

60 ... 

.* 11-08 

15 

.. 66*65 

60 ... 

.. 44*35 

85 ... 

.. 6*00 

20 .... 

.. 64*81 

55 

.. 36*58 

00 ... 

., 0*00 

liri> «im 

.. 62*58 


.. 34*50 



no .... 

.. 50‘7o 

65 ... 

.. 29-15 




It should be remembered, that in describing the posi- 
tion of a place on the eart h's siyiace we must mention 
the latitude as north or south of the equator, and the 
longitude us cast or west of the first meridian. In 
most countries geographers assume the the meridian 
of the capital as tin* first meridian. 

Degree, in Mua., a name given to each line and 
space contained in the staff. There are nine degrees ; 
Viz., live line? and four spaces ; when a greater number * 
are requi red , short parallel lines, called ledger-lines, are 
added, cither above of below the staff'. A melody is 
said to proceed by degrees when it ascends or descends 
lo the next line or space. 

Degukk, TuF.ouKTfc.vL, in Mu*., the difference of 
position or elevation between any two notes. Theo- 
retical degrees arc of two kinds, viz., conjunct and rfw- 
j inict. ; t hey arc called conjunct when two notes are so 
situated us to form the interval of a, second, and disjunct 
w hen they make u third or any greater interval. 

Degbees or Nobility. i&tce Noijilitt.) 

Deification. (See Avotheokis.) 

Dei Gbatja, dc‘~i gr(ii‘-»hea^l (huL t by the grace of 
God), in a formula which sovereigns add to their title, 
and which i* taken from an expression of apostle 
Paul in the New Testament. It was first used by tb© 
clergy in the time of Constantino the Great, asau ex-, 
preasion of dependence upon the grace of God, and 
afterwards the higher clergy came .to use along With it 
the addition, ft apontoUcec »edi$ (by the grace of God 
and the apostolic sec). In the time of the Carlovin- 
giuu race the secular princes also assumed It j and in, . 
course of time it came to be regardcdas assorting 
something like the divine right of kings aft&ihciriu- 
dependence of an v earthly power. ;• 7 . . , - 

Deinacjiiju, di-n&jcri’-dn, a g*u* of the Cricket 
tribe, abundant in New Zealand, where it inhabits de- 
caying trees and chinks add crannies iu old woodwork# 

It is carnivorous, uud its bite is very swrere. . . 

DiiirwoHorursTfi, dipa-uos'-o^lifr (0?i diipnon, ft 
feast, and sopkiatce, a sophitt), waS a name given to 
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an ancient sect of philosophers famous fortbeir learned and Isaiah, Leibnits and Paul, had each only various 
conversation at meals. Athenaus has left a collection forms of the one spirit from God most high. LRm In- 
of Ma, which bears Hie title o( Deipnanophi^a^ smbation, HitVELirioN, Rationalism:.) 

Dexscal, de4g'-mAhe name of a ceremony originally Del Cbbdbbb Commission, xto kred'-t-rc, is a pfcws© 

used in the Druidical worship of Rritam, and consist* borrowed from the Italian, and employed in mereais 
ing of the Druids, accompanied by all the worshippers, tile law to denote an additional premium charged bya 
proceeding from east to west, according to the course factor or agent, in consideration of which he gnaranteco 
of the sn«, three times round the altar. It invariably tbe solvency of the purchaser, and thus becomes per- 
formed part of the public offices of their religion, and sonally liable for tbe price of the goods sold, 
was preserved as a ceremony on Various occasions long Delegate. (See Delegation.) 
after Drnidism had disappeared. In some parts, Delegates, Court or, del’-c-gailt, was formerly 
even down to a late period, it was customary for the the highest court of appeal in ecclesiastical ax^d man- 
people to testify tbeir respect for their chieftain by time causes in England. This court was Created bp 
performing this ceremony round his person . H enry VI II . for the purpose of hearing appeals from 

Deism, or Theism, ae f -izm (Lat. deux, Or, ihcos, ecclesiastical courts, a right which had proviotiriy bCeii 
God), properly means belief in a God, as opposed to held by the pope. It was so called because the judges 
Atheism. Strictly ©peaking, the two words are ey non- had delegated to them their powers by commission 
ymous, but custom has made a distinction between under the great seal. In ordinary cases, it was com- 
them, the former being generally used in a bad, the nosed of three common-law judges and three civilians, 
latter in *» good sense. In this view a deist is one who but in special cases a fuller commission was sometimes 
believes only in a supreme being, rejecting Christianity issued, This court was abolished by 2 & 3 Will. IT, 
and denying revelation. A theist, on the other hand, c. 92, and its powers transferred to the king in council, 
is applied to all that believe in one God. The name Ily 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, its powers are now exercised 
of Deist seems to have been first assumed as the dc- by the judicial committee of the privy council, 
nomination of a parly by some gentlemen in France Delegation, del-e-gai! -thun (Lat. dateaaHo., from 
and Italy about the middle of the 16th century ; and delego { I refer, or commit to), is properly Jthe Investing 
Viret, an eminent reformer, in his epistle dedicatory one with authority to act for another, and has hettcO ; 
prefixed to the second volume of bis “Instruction come to be applied to a body of person® deputed ibtts 
Chrtftienuc,” published in 1563, mentions certain per- to act. Before the present constitution of the United 
sons who called themselves by a new name, — that of States of America was adopted, the persona const.!* 
Deists. These persons were desirous of disguising in tilting the congress at Philadelphia were called dele* 
this way their opposition to Christianity under a more gates; and the body of representatives of a state ia 
honourable title than that of atheist. The first deis- congress are still called the delegation of a state. In 
tieal writer of any note that appeared in this country Maryland and Virginia, what, m most of the other 
was Herbert of Cherbury, who flourished in the 17th states is called the House of Representatives is there 
century. Ho was the first to form deism into a system, called the House of Delegates. The name of delegate is 
asserting the' sufficiency of natural religion, and hence also given to the representatives sent to the congress 
discarding revelation as useless and unnecessary. The of the United St <„tes from territories not yet formed 
five fundamental articles of bis system were :-~l. That into states. In the States of the. Church, in Venice, 
there is one supreme God; 2. that he is chiefly to be and Lombardy, the term delegation' is applied to the 
worshipped; 3. that piety aud virtue are the princi- governing court of a province as vveUaa to the province 
pal part of his worship; 4. that we must repent of itself. Prior to the recent political changes in Italy, 
our sins, and if we do bo, God will pardon them ; ami there were nine delegazioni in Lombardy aud eight m 
6. that 'there are rewards for good meu and punish- Venice, each of which was presided over by a delegate, 
roents for bad men. both here ahd hereafter. Among a vice-dclcgate, and an adjunct. By a decree of 1810 
the more noted of those who have followed in his steps tbe Papal States were divided into seventeen dclcga* 
may be mentioned Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, tions ; but this number lias been several times altered. 
ifYoplston,Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, Boling broke, Hume, The delegate, according to the old system, must always 
Gibbon, Paine, and, wo may add, Lord Shnftcsbury. bo a prelate, aud is appointed directly by the pops. If 
In France, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, and many a cardinal, he has the title of legate, and hisprevince 
others, have rendered themselves conspicuous by their is called a legation. 

deisLionl writings. Dr. Clarke distinguishes four kinds Dele, or” Delft, delf, a kind of coarse porcelain, 
officials r — 1. Those who believe in the existence of an originally manufactured at the town of Delrfc, in Hol- 
infinite and eternal being, who created the world with- land. Jt lias been superseded, even in Holland itself, 
out concerning himself with the government of it. 2. by the superior manufactures of England, and the im- 
Thosewlm believe in the being and natural providence of proved taste in the making of pottery introduced by 
God, but deny the difference of actions as morally good Wedgwood . The town of Delft lias now entirely lost 
or evil, which is merely established by human laws, its reputation for pottery : ut present, not more than 
God taking no concern with them. ‘3, Those who, two hundred persons are engaged in the earthenware 
having light apprehensions concerning the nature, at- factories. 

tributes, and all-governing providence of God, yet icon* Deliquescence, def-e-kww'-ett* (Lat,), the pro* 
sider them as of such a nature that we can form no true perty possessed by certain substances of absorbing 
judgment nor argue with any certainty regarding them, water front the atmosphere and becoming liquid in it* 
denying the immortality of the soul, and alleging that Advantage is taken of this property in the case of 
the present life is the whole of human existence. And chloride of calcium, which is much used by chemists 
4. those who believe in the existence, perfections, and for drying gases, and for promoting the crystallisation 
providence of God, the obligations of natural religion, of other less deliquescent saltSv The damping of opitt* 
and a state of future retribution, on the evidence of the xnon salt in wet weat her is an instance of the dcliques* 
light of hat tire, without a divine revelation. Deism cent property .of tha chloride of magnesium alwayo 
has assumed various forms, usually taking its character .contained in it as an impurity. 

from the age in which it was. At one time it denied Delirium, de-lir'-e-um (Lat. from dvliro, I raws or 
the historic evidences for the truth of Christianity ; at am furious), is a confusion of ideas, which occurs in 
another, the credibility of miracles ; again it denied tho progress of certain diseases, from disturbed fane- 
the necessity or possibility of a revelation, and anon tion of the brain. Sometimes the term is employed 
the character of the revelation itself. Formerly deism to include every form of mental ■alienation.; but gene* 
wafl arndc, repulsive creation, destroying the dietine- rally a distinction is in ode between insanity and 
tion between right and wrong, depriving man of nil delirium, the latter occurring principally in fever ana 
hope of a hereafter, aud giving him no aim for life but inflammatory diseases, while the former is unattended 
•ensual pleasure. Now it has assumed a more pleas- by these disorders. (See Insanity.) The insane 
iog End seductive form. The Bible is indeed a revo- usually display all tbe external appearances of health, 
lation, but it is such a revefcition as is to be met with and have the digestive ami nutritive functions m » 
ip other works ; the writers were inspired, but it is sound state. In the delirious, on the other hand, oil 
such an inspiration as characterises men of genius in the cereliral fbnetioris are severely affected ; there are 
©Very age. Minos and Moses were equally inspired to no correct sensations, connected ideas,- or passions ; no 
make laws, David and Binder to write poetry, Newton regular voluntary nations; little or no intelligence or 
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DeliriumTremens 

tfeCoUection. The patient is almost a stranger to 
every thing that trariminda him, as well as to himself. 
Delirium may be either violent and frantic (delirium 
ftrox), ns iu acute inflammation of. the membranes of 
the brain, or low and muttering (typhomania), as in 
low fever. It supervenes on fever during any part of 
.« its course. It occurs in the hot stale of some iuter- 
mittents, but rarely makes its appearance in typhoid 
or continued fever until the disease has reached its 
height. It some times occurs suddenly, without any 
previous indication; hut more frequently it is preceded 
by head%che f throbbing of the temples, a flushed and 
oppressed countenance, &c. The patient is at first 
delirious daring the short and imperfect periods of 
sleep, or immediately alter ho is roused, becoming, 
when fully awakened, more clear and comparatively 
collected. By degrees this lucid interval becomes less 
perceptible ;■ the individual becomes more and more 
incapable of reflection and mental exertion, and gra- 
dually loses the power of recognizing the persons and 
objeets which surround him. When delirium is about 
to terminate fatally, sensibility becomes more and 
more impaired, until all conscious feeling seems to be 
lost. Inarticulate moaning succeeds to delirious inco- 
herence, the patient loses in a great measure sight and 
hearing; the mouth and tongue ‘tiro dry, yet the 
patient no longer complains of thirst; the pupils be- 
come scarcely contractile ; black spots, like flics, 
appear before the patient's eye, and the evacuations 
escape without consciousness. As delirium is rather a 
symptom of disease than a disease itself, its treatment 
necessarily forms part of that of the disease on which 
it supervenes, and will therefore fail to bo noticed 
under these heads. 

DjstntruM Tejb stews, Deltbtust Ebutositatis, or 
Mania a Peru, is a disease of the brain usually caused 
by an abuse of spirituous liquors* but sometimes also 
by great mental anxiety and loss of sleep; or it may 
result from bodily injuries or accidents, Jos 3 of blood, 
Ac. Delirium sometimes makes its appearance in 
consequence of a single debauch ; but more frequently 
it ia the result of protracted or long-continued intem- 
perance. It usually supervenes on a lit of intoxication ; 
but it not unfrequently occura, also, when the habitual 
drunkard omits liis accustomed draught. The approach 
of an attack is almost invariably preceded by the 
patient being remarkably irritable, with frctfuluess 
of mind and mobility of body. II o becomes very 
nervous and uneasy ; ia startled by any sudden 
noise, the opening of a door or the entrance of 
a visitor; ia restless; the hands nud tongue, are 
tremulous ; he complains of inability to sleep, and 
if he dozes for » moment, he is awakened by fright- 
ful dreams. Soon delirium manifests itself: if ques- 
tioned, the patient often answers rightly enough; but 
if left to himself, he begins to talk or matter ; bo is 
surrounded by frightful or loathsome animals ; is pur- 
sued by some one who has a design upon his life; he 
bits terrible and ghastly visions. Though most com- 
monly Of a frightful or terrifying character, the de- 
lirium is not always so: occasionally the appearances 
are droll and ludicrous, and the patient seems amused 
by them ; at other times it turns on some matter of 
business, as settling of accounts or telling of money, 
end the patient is in a perpetual bustle, and his hands 
Of© constantly full of business. The predominant 
emotion with the delirious patient ia fear, and in his 
etlbrt* to escape from an imaginary enemy, he may be 
gttiffcy of a murderous assault, or, as is more frequently 
the ease, may take his own life ; and hence he requires 
to- ' : be vejy carefully watched. “ The strong features 
,-of thia complaint/* says Dr. W atson, are sleepless- 

a busy but not angry or violent delirium, constant 
chattering, a trembling' of the hands, and an eager and 
fidgety employment .of them. . . . The tongue is moist 
and creamy ; the pulse, thongh frequent, is soft; the 
eldn is perKpiris^g, and most commonly the patient is 
.drenched in awe jit/* The delirium continues until the 
parientoraks into a Bleep, from which he awakes com- 
paratively rational, or dies from exhaustion. In such 
cases death is often sudden, the patient rising for some 
trivial purpose, and lulling in a faint, from which he 
never recovers; or at length, after passing many nights 
without sleep, he sinks into a state of ‘coma, which 
terhanates in death. This diaeae* however, is rarely 


Delivery 

fatal, unless where the strength of the patient has been 
seriously impaired by long-contthuea excesses. The 
great remedy is sleep, and the best means of inducing 
this is by opium* which is to be given in large doses, 
and frequently repeated, until the desired efthot fol- 
lows. Sometimes it ia necessary, in order to procure 
sleep, if the patient la in a very exhausted state, or hi 
the disease has been brought on by the cessation of on 
accustomed stimulus, to allow the patient a certain 
quantity of his ordinary beverage : but this should not 
bo continued longer than ho can do without it, Ohio* 
roform has also been recommended as a means of pro* 
curing sleep w hen opium fails. This disease is to be 
carefully distinguished from inflammation of the brain, 
with which it has many symptoms in common; for 
bleeding, which is resorted to in the latter disease 
would be of the utmost danger in this. 

Dia.iYi.ny, de-lurier-e (Fr. tUlirier, to deliver), is 
the fifth and last of the several parts that go to make 
up the business and art of the orator, the others being 
invention, disposition, embellishment, and memory : 
invention, in order to find out what to say ; disposition* 
in order to arrange iu a proper manner; embellish- 
ment, to deck it in proper language; memory, to retain 
it ; and delivery, to give it forth with dignity and grace. 
The ancient masters of oratory looked upon delivery aa 
occupying a most important place in the art. It ia 
said of Demos then os that when naked what was the 
first, point iu oratory, ho answered, delivery; and the 
second, delivery ; and the third, still delivery. “De- 
livery/' says Cicero, “ has the* sole and supreme power 
iu oratory. Without it a speaker of the highest mental 
capacity cun bo held in no esteem j while one of 
moderate abilities, with t his qualification, may surpass 
even those of the highest talent.** Though, from the 
character of the people and of the times in which wo 
Jive, delivery rosy not now be entitled to the same 
attention that it: formerly received, yet it only requires 
a little consideration to see that it is one of great 
importance to the public speaker, and is entitled to a 
much greater degree of attention than it at present 
receives. If the end of all public speaking is to per- 
suade, — to convey our own ideas and emotions to those 
whom we Address, then our voice, looks, and gestures 
interpret our ideas and emotions not less than words 
do, — nay, the impression they make upon others ia 
frequently much greater Hum any words can make. 
An expressive look, a passionate cry, often speak 
much more eloquently than, any words. Wards are 
only arbitrary conventional symbols of our ideas ; but 
tone and gesture are the language of nature. “ .Every 
emotion of the mind," says Cicero, “ bus from nature Its 
own peculiar look, tone, and gesture; and the whole 
frame of a man, and his whole countenance, and the 
variations 01 his voice, sound like strings in a musical 
instrument, just as they are moved by the affections 
of the mind." Anger, for instance, assumes a par- 
ticular tone of voice, — acute, vehement, and with fre- 
quent breaks; violence has another tone, — strained, 
vehement, impetuous, with a kind of forcible excite- 
ment ; fear is desponding, hesitating, abject; lament- 
ation and bewailing, flexible, full, interrupted* hi 
a voice of sorrow ; pleasure* unconstrained* mild, 
tender* cheerful, languid; trouble, a sort of gravity 
without lamentation, oppressed, as it were, with quo 
heavy uniform sound. “On all these emotions a 
proper gesture ought to attend* not the gesture of 
the stage, expressive of mere words* but one showing 
the whole force and meaning of a passage j not by 
gesticulation, but by emphiuio delivery, by a strong: 
and manly exercise of the lungs; not imitated from 
the theatre and actors, but rather from the camp and 
the palaestra/* Tho first great object with every public 
speaker should Ik* to speak so as to be fully and easily 
understood by all who hear him; and in order to this, 
the tjpur chief requisites are a due degree of loudneai 
of voice, distinctness, slowness, and propriety of pro- 
nunciation. Power of voice is doubtless, in good 
measure, a natural gift; but yet it may be much im*; 
roved by art. The great object ia to apeak so as to 
e heard by all, and ye^ iso easily and naturally m 
neither to fatigue himself nor to seem to speak with 
pain. The next important thing in a speaker i» dis- 
tinctness of articulation. He ought to make every 
syllable, and, even every letter of the word which he 
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pronounce#, be distinctly heard ; And attention to this 
will do more to cooxpenB&te for loudness than is com* 
Snonly iinagiucd. In the ’third place, slowness of 
Speech is to be studied ; for the opposite confounds 
ell articulation and all meaning. It gives weight and 
dignity to the discourse, and is of great assistance to 
the voice, by the pauses and rests which it affords. It 
also assists the speaker iu preserving a due command 
of himself; whereas a rapid and hurried manner is apt 
to excite that flutter of spirits which is the greatest 
enemy to correct delivery. The speaker must, in the 
fourth place, attend to propriety in pronunciation, or 
the giving to every word which he utters that sound 
which the most polite usage of the language appro- 
priates to it. There aro other points that require to 
be attended to by all who would speak with grace and 
force, so as to please and move the audience ; the chief 
of which are emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures. 
On the right management of the emphasis depend the 
whole life and Spirit of a discourse ; and by an abuse 
of ^mplittsift the meaning is often rendered ambiguous 
or perverted. In order to acquire the proper manage- 
ment of emphasis, the great rule is for the speaker to 
study to at tain a) list conception of the force and spirit 
of what he is going to say. The most frequent and 
principal use of pauses is to mark the divisions of the 
sense, and, at the name time, to allow the speaker to 
draw breath ; and the proper adjustment of them is 
one of the nicest and most difficult accomplishments iu 
delivery . Tone consists in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ , in 
public speaking. Of the importance of this we have 
already spoken, A speaker cannot successfully convey 
hi# own , sentiments und emotions to his bearer's, unless 
he utter them in such a way as to show that be feels 
them. The great rule here is to follow nature, and to 
consider how she teaches us to utter any sentiment or 
feeling of the heart . Gesture, or action, us it is fre- 
quently termed, is of great importance to the orator. 
"Action,” says Cicero, “which, by its own powers, 
displays the movements of the soul, affects all man- 
kind and “ t he couutenanec is next in power to the 
voice, and is influenced by the motion of the eyes.” 
The great, rule here, as in the previous case, “is to 
attend to the looks and gestures in w hich earnestness 
indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, dis- 
covers itself to most advantage in the common inter- 
course of men, ami to take these for our models. For 
farther information on this subject, we may refer to 
the Institutions of Quintilian, who, in the last chapter 
of the eleventh book, has given many particular rules 
concerning gesticulation, which modern writers have 
done little else than translate. 

Peli’JUN Classics, del'-fin, in Lit., is the name given 
to an edition ol’ the Greek and Roman classics, fife- 
pared and commented upon by thirty -nine of the best 
scholars of the day, under the editorship of Bossuet 
and Hunt, at the instigation of Louis XI Y\, for the 
bene lit of his son the dauphin (in usinn ijfiiphini ) ; 
whence their name. Many of the particular works 
have been reprinted iu this country, and are well, 
known. 

Dxi.x’smuir, dcl-fi ri’-e-um, in Eat ., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. jftamtnculacea. The seeds 
of U. efaphvnoffria, commonly called stavea-nere seeds, 
have been, used for destroying vermin. They contain 
au alkaloid called detyrtinh, which is occasionally em- 
ployed medicinally as an external remedy in rheumatism 
and neuralgia. 

DfiLPfliJtfK, debfi'-ntts (Lat, delphinut, the dolphin), 
One of the original constellations made by Aratus an 
old Greek astronomer. It is close t o the constellation 
Aquila. Its brightest star is one between t he third and 
fourth magnitude, and it has four of the fourth mag- 
nitude. 

Delta, del' da, the Greek letter A. —The lower 
portion or J5grpt, between the eastern and western 
branches of the N ile uud the sea, was, from its re- 
eemblauco to the letter above, called the Delta, In 
modern times, w henever a river, before entering the 
•ea, diverges bo as to form a triangle, with the sea-line 
Ifcr the base, the alluvial deposit included by the three 
fines is called a delta. The existence oi a delta at the 
mouth of a river depends not so much on the amount 
«£ sediment held in suspension as on the presence or 
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absence of onrrents met witlf at the point of dtsehatm. 
Deltas are not to be found where there are strong ebb 
tides j in such case deposit is washed away. But in 
sheltered bays and gulfs, in the Mediterranean den* 
where there are scarcely any tides, and in inland lakes* 
deltas almost invariably occur. 

DitLToro, del'-toid (Gr. A delta), in Ami., is a 
muscle of the shoulder, which moves the arm cither 
forward, backward, or upward. It is so called from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter delta. In Hot., the 
terai deltoid is applied to a leaf of triangular form. 

Deluge, deV-yuje (Lat. diluvium ), is either a partial 
or general overflow of water, flooding the land. It is 
generally applied to that great overflow of water nar- 
rated in Scripture, and commonly known as the Flood. 
This great event is ordinarily calculated to have occurred 
in the ]f>50th year after the Creation, and 2293 year* 
before Christ. We are told in Genesis (vii.) that all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened, and God caused 
it to rain forty days and forty nights upon the earth; 
that during that time the waters increased avid pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hill* 
and mountains were covered fifteen cubits and up- 
wards ; that all flesh died that moved upon the earth, 
and every man save Noah and those that were with 
him in the ark; that the waters prevailed upon tb« 
earth an hundred and fifty days, ana 4 at the end of that 
time they were abated, God having made a wind to 
pass over the earth and assuage the waters $ the foun- 
tains also of the deep and the windows of heaven being: 
slopped, and the rain from heaven restrained, Noah 
entered the ark on the 17th day of the second month ; 
on the 17th day of the seventh month the ark rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat; and on the 1st day of 
the first, month of the year following, the waters word 
dried up from the earth, and about two months later 
the earth itself vvis dried. Such is the concise account 
of this great data strophe given in sacred writ, a sub- 
ject which lias given rise to much discussion, and 
furnished materials for the cavillers at, religion. With- 
out going into ul'l the poin t s connected with this subject, 
we may briefly allude to a few of them. We find in 
the legends and traditions of most of the earlier raee» 
upon the earth (the Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, 
Greeks, Ac.) accounts of a similar catastrophe, ami 
though sometimes they arc iu an allegorical form, yet 
they eo closely resemble the account given by Moses, 
that they have generally been regarded as referring to 
the same event. Even the Mexicans, Peruvians, and 
other ruder nations of the new world, are represented 
as having their traditions of the great deluge. ■Nume- 
rous ingenious and fanciful theories were formerly 
given forth in order to. explain the phenomena of the 
Deluge; and early geologists believed that they found 
in the fossil remains imbedded in the earth unques- 
tioned evidence of this universal destruction. So far 
was this the ease, that infidel writers found themselves 
reduced to the absurd shift of representing them tvs 
lu*u* nat arm. So far as' the testimony of geology goes, - 
we have no evidence that bears directly upon this sub- 
ject. Some of the ablest geologists are of opinion thak 
the Deluge as described by Moses had been so gra- 
dual and of so short duration that it. could have pro- 
duced comparatively little change upon the surface of 
the earth. “ The simple narrative of Moses,” flays the 
late Dr. Fleming, of Edinburgh, “ permits me to 
believe that the waters rose upon the earth by degrees; 
that means were employed by the author of the ca- 
lamity to preserve pairs of the land animals ; that the 
flood' exhibited no violent impetuosity, displacing 
neither the soil nor the vegetable tribes whiyh it «up- 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit, for the culti- 
vation of the vine. With this conviction in my mind, 

1 am not prepared to witness in nat ure any remaining 
marks of the catastrophe ; and I find my respect lor 
the authority of revelation heightened when I^Beo mi 
the present surface no memorials of the event. T nw 
majority of the ablest scientific men ana tlieologv.ins 
are now, however, of opinion that the T loou w«« only 
partial, and not universal. It was se.it as a judgment 
of God a gainst impious men, and there ia no reason to 
believe that the human race had then spread themselves 
over the entire surface of the globe, The word all, to. 
accordance with Extern phraseology, « not always m 
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Scripture to be taken in a strictly literal sense ; and 
hence, in the Mosaic account, there is nothing that 
can be regarded a* contrary to the view of the Deluge 
being only partial. The object to be effected was the 
destruction of ungodly men, and if there be no reason 
to conclude that they were at that early period exten- 
• eivdy scattered abroad* we think there is abundaut 
evidence to show that God is always very economical 
of kia moans, and never has recourse to great measures 
in order to effect what may be brought about by small. 
The opinion of a partial deluge has been taken up and 
deveiopad by Hugh Miller in his last great work, the 
** Testimony of the Rocks.” “ There is," be says, “ a 
remarkable portion of the globe, chiefly in the Asiatic 
continent, though jt exteuds into Europe, aud which 
is nearly equal to all Europe in area, whose rivers 
(some of them, such as the Volga, the Ural, the Sihon, 
flie Koor, and the Ainoo, are of great size) do not fall 
into the ocean, or into any of the many seas which 
surround it,” but lose themselves in the eastern part 
of the tract in tko lakes of a rainless district, and in 
the western fall into seas such as the Caspian and the 
Aral, In this region there are extensive districts still 
under the level of the ocean. “ Let ua suppose, 1 ' be 
CQntihuea, “ the human family still amounting to hovc- 
jral millions, though greatly reduced by exterminating 
"wars and exhausting vices, were congregated iu that 
tract of country which, extending eastward from the 
modern Ararat to far beyond the Sea of Aral, includes 
the original Caucasian centre of the race. Let us 
suppose that the hour of judgment having at length 
arrived, the laud began gradually to sink, as the t ract 
in the Bun of Cutch sank in the year 1819, or as the 
tract in the southern part of North America, known as 
the Sunk Country, sank in the year 1821 . Further let 
US suppose that the depression took place slowly and 
equally for forty days together, at the rate of about 
lbttr hundred feet per day, a rate not twice greater 
than that at which the tide rises in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and which would have rendered itself apparent 
as a persistent inward flowing of the sea. Let ua 
farther suppose that from mayhap some volcanic 
outburst coincident with the depression, and an effect 
of the same deep-seated cause, the atmosphere was so 
affected that heavy drenching rains continued to de- 
scend during the whole time, and that though they 
could contribute but little to the actual volume of the j 
flood, at most only some five or six inches per day, 
they at least seemed to constitute one of its main 
causes, and added greatly to its terrors, by swelling the 
raver* and rushing downward in torrents from the 
hills. The depression which by extending to the 
Buxine Sea and the Persian Gulf on the one hand, and 
to the Gulf of Finlaud on the other, w ould open up, by 
three separate channels, the fountains of the great 
deep, and which included, let us suppose, an area of 
about 2,000 square miles each way, would at the end 
of the fortieth day he sunk in its centre to the depth 
of 16,000 feet, a depth sufficiently profound to bury 
the loftiest mountains of the district; and yet having 
a gradient of declination of hut sixteen feet per mile, 
the contour of its hills and plaius would remain appa- 
rently wbat they had been before. The doomed inha- 
bitant* would see bat the water rising along the mouu- 
tain aides, and one refuge after another swept away, 
till the last witness of the scene would hare disap- 
peared; and when, after 150 days had come and gone, 
the depressed hollow would have begun slow ly to ri-*e, 
and when, alter the fifth month had pnaned, the ark 
would have grounded on the summit of Mount Ararat, 
All that coaJd have been seen from the upper window 
£ of the vessel would be simply a boundless sea, rough- 
^ eiied by tides now flowing outward with a reversed 
coarse toward the distant ocean by the three great 
outlets, which, during the period of depression, had 
given hcc**s to the waters. Noah would of course see 
that the fountains of the deep were stopped, and t hat 
the waters returned from off the earth continually ; but 
whether the deluge had been partial or universal he 
eoaid neither see nor know.’ ' 

Demagogue, dem'-d-poo (Or. dwos, people, and 
leader), was applied, in ancient Greece, to 
■such persons as hy their abilities had great power in 
gaining over the mass of the people to their views, and 
thus obtained great influence in the state. This was 
fi33 
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its original and proper signification } but itcame after- 
wards to be applied iu a bad sense to such a* attempted 
to mislead the people, and gala them over to their own 
selfish views, and who did not hesitate to resort to 
deceit and falsehood for that purpose. In its original 
acceptation it was regarded as a most honourable 
designation, having been applied to Solon* Demos* 
thones, and others of the most illustrious men of an* 
tiquity ; but it is now almost invariably used in a bad 
sense. 

Dkma.ni> and Sutfly, dt-mand' tup-ply' (Fr. 44* 
mander, to demand, from Lat. de, and mando, I com- 
mand ; Fr. tunpleer, to supply, from Lat. mppteo t 
1 fill up, supply), in Folit. Econ„ denote the re- 
lationship that- subsist* between the demand and 
supply of commodities, — that is, between consumption 
and production, A demand, in this sense, is not 
simply a want, but it is a want leading One to eg* 
change the product of his own labour for that of 
other men,— an “effective want," as Adam Smith 
terms it. This demand not only leads to a supply of 
the articles in demand, but it also leads to an increased 
production on the part of the buyers, in order to en- 
able them to purchase what they are anxious to obtain, 
lienee a universal increase oi production leads to a 
corresponding increase of consumption. The relation* 
beta eon the demand for an article and its supply do* 
termine its price, which will rarely vary, for any length 
of time, much above or below its cost of production. 
Though the first effect of a demand exceeding the sup- 
ply of a commodity is to raise its price, yet the in- 
creased price attracts the competition of others, and 
fresh labour and capital are employed in its production, 
i until the supply is accommodated to the demand or 
exceeds it. In some cases, however, where the supply 
ia necessarily limited, the price rises in proportion, 
to the deficiency, and the number of consumers is 
diminished. Where, us In articles of food, the demand 
ia universal, the effect of a deficiency is to raise the 
price, higher and higher until a fresh supply can be 
obtained. The general effect of lowering the’ price of 
an article is to increase the amount of consumption, 
and of raising the price to diminish it. When the 
supply of any article exceeds the demand, the reverse 
of all this takes place, and the prices generally fall iu 
proportion to the excess of the quantity. An excessive 
production of any commodity is always attended w ith 
evil to the producers, who must either cease to produce 
or must produce in less quantities : and not only does 
it act injuriously upon them, but extends also to other 
classes, inasmuch an; the consumption of these producer* 
is diminished. “In proportion to the extent of the 
mar ket, and th» variety and abundance of commodities 
to be exchanged, will be the facility of disposing of the 
products of capital and labour; and this consideration 
points out as the most probable antidote to gluts, *» 
universal freedom of commerce. When the free inter- 
change of commodities is restricted, not only is a glut 
caused more easily, but its causes are more uncertain, 
and dependent upon unforeseen events. With the 
whole world for u market, the operation of the laws of 
demand and supply would be inure equable, and the 
universality of the objects of exchange would make 
gluts of rare occurrence ."— English Cyclopedia, sect* 
Arts and Sciences. 

Demarcation, Link of, d e -mar. kai' -shun (Fr.), 
in the language of politics, is applied to the line or 
boundary agreed on bv two contending parties, or 
fixed by* a. third, regarding some disputed territory; 
The term originated in the 15th century, when Fop* 
Alexander VI ,, in order to settle the disputes of Spain 
and Portugal on the subject of their Indian possession*, 
drew au imaginary line through the ocean, defining the 
possessions of I mth parties, and to this line the term 
demarcation was first applied. It has now come to be 
used in this sense in most of the languages of Europe. 

Demesne, de-meets' (Nor. demainer t deanayn*, pro- 
bably from Lat. dominicum), such lands as were next 
to the lord's mansion, which bo retained in bis own 
hands for the use of bis household apd for hospitality, 
At the present day, demrsno signifies the right which 
the owner in possession of lands in fee-simple bus in 
his estate. 

Demi, dem'-e, is a term derived from the French* 
signifying literally * half/ and frequently used in 
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nailed deitjas; and the Persians Still further developed Demonstration, in MiL, the name givento* $•* 

ttoa doctrine of subordinate spirits. phi* of troops in imypsasticuhicr direction, the oltfeeMl 
In accordance witbtoeduttlistiopriimlple of their re- which is to lead the enemy to imagine that some attack 
Rg? ws, they had two kinds of demons, —those who ware or movement of importance is meditated in that quar- 
aervaats of the good principle, or Craned, and were ter, and induce the officer commanding to detach a 
called Izeds, or genii of the Light, and those who foroe to watch the troop* so employed,— a measure 
served the evil principle, Ahriman, and were called which will tend to weaken hia means of defence at that 
the Dews, or genii of Darkness. The Jews, at the point against which any attack or mancsuvre isreojly 
time of the Babylonish captivity, doubtless became directed. 

acquainted with ibe system of the Persians; and to Demotic, or Euchokal Ckabactbes. de*motf*ih 
i thi* may perhaps be attributed many of the popular (Gr. demotikos, of the people), arc terms applied by 
notions that were afterwards held by them on this antiquaries to a certain kind of writing practised by 
subject, * Among Christian writers demons are the ancient Egyptians, and formed out ot the ancient 
simply fallen angels, or devils, as used in the New hieroglyphic, benign kind of current hand employed 
Teetameut ; and aemonvlovy is thus a discourse on tho hy the people generally, and differing from the hieratic, 
supposed .'mature and properties of such evil spirits, or that used by the priests. It is sometimes found on 
■and of the superstitions regarding them. (See Magic, public monuments along with the ordinary hieroglyphic 
Witchcraft.) writing, as on the famous Rosetta stone. — (See Hi&jig- 

Demoniacal Possession, dc-mon-i'-fl-hrl, is one of Gi/rrmcs.) 

'these questions that has occasioned a great deal of . Demi lcentp, de'-nml' -tents (Lat, demvleeo t X soften), 
4*s<mSsion, and which, to Christians, lias presented no is a name given to such medicines ns are especially 
few difficulties. We do not indeed sympathize much useful in obviating the action of acrid and stimulating 
with those who would bring everything to the touch- matters, and that not so much by correcting or ohang- 
Stone of their own imperfect reason, and who cannot ing their nature as by involving them in a mild and 
be made to believe in anything that is not perceptible viscid fluid, which prevents their noting, or by covering 
to the senses ; yet there arc difficulties connected with the surface exposed to their miluenoe. They are gene* 
this question that necessarily keep one from speaking nerally divided into two classes, — mucilages and ex- 
with any degree of certainty regarding it. Tho question pressed oils. In the former are almonds, coltsfoot, 
is, whether, when Christ was upon the earth, wicked Arabic and several other gums, linseeds, mallows, 
and impure spirits were permitted to take tip their liquorice-root, barley, oats, wheat, sago, and starch; 
abode m the bodies of human beings, directing, con- in the latter, most European and many foreign 
trolling, and tormenting- them. Those who hold that oils, fat, and other animal substances, including' harts* 
this was not the case, maintain that the appearances horn-shavings, gelatine and isinglass, spermaceti, and 
which characterized those said to be possessed, do not wax. They are principally used in catarrh, diarrhoea, 
differ in any particular from what we observe in certain dysentery,’ gravel, and a few other complaints, 
diseases in the present day ; that such beliefs were com- Demurrage, de-mur'-rftj (from Fr. demurer, to- 

-mon to' the age and people among whom Christ was ; detain), in mercantile affairs, denotes the deten- 
and that be, when speaking of demons, merely con- tion of a ship by a merchant, in loading or unload- 
formed his language to their understandings, aud spoke ing, beyond the time specified in the charter-party, 
so as to be understood by them. On the other hand, or other agreement with the owners. It is usually 
it is argued that the appearances were such as showed stipulated in charter-parties that the freighter may 
that the demoniacs were not mere lunatics, or epilep- detain the vessel for a specified, time, or as long 
tics ; that they knew Christ, and acknowledged lnm to as he pleases after the time specified for loading or 
be the Holy One of Clod ; that Christ himself addressed unloading, on paying so much per day for overtime, 
them as unclean spirits ; and that the account of the During the receiving or discharging of the cargo, the 
demons entering the herd of sw ine cannot be accounted merchant is liable for all detention from ordinary 
for in any other way. The question is beset with diffl- causes, even though these be inevitable or beyond hit 
colties; but w« do not think it a conclusive argument control; while the shipowners have the risk of all 
against demoniacal possession , that because we have uo interr uptions from tho moment tho loading or un- 
evidence of it in the present day, therefore it could not loading is completed. 

have existed at any previous time, or under any other Den arius, de-nat'-rt-u* (Lat. deni, ten each), was 
circumstances. We are sufficiently ignorant of tho the name of tiia principal silver coin among the 
spirit world that we may well speak with caution as to Romans, aud was at first equal to ten asses, but after- 
its nature and powers. There are numerous still tin- wards, when the as was reduced, the denarius repre* 
solved questions relative to the connection that subsists seated sixteen of them. Its value is estimated at i, 
between mind and matter ; wc see, even in recent times, during the Commonwealth, and 7td. under the Em* 
old forms of disease disappearing, and new and pro- pile- The Romans had also a gold denarius (aureut 
tiimsly unknown diseases taking their place; and demrim), equal to ten silver denarii ; nndaleoacop* 
lastiy, the doctrine of demoniacal possession is con* per denarius ( denarius airi$ or mrem), of w hich there 
siatent with the whole tenor of the sacred Scriptures, were six in a silver denarius. Tho denarius has usually 
People would do well to bear in mind the inscription on a helm e ted# figure of Rome on the one side, and 
L» Motto's sundial, when attempting to speak aolhori* chariots drawn by two ot four horses on the other, 
■tativylv on snch subjects, — “ Quandje ne voit pan clair. Den dhole a us, den-droV - e-gm (Gr. dendron, tree; 

ye Mentis/* When 1 do not see clearly , I am silent. In 1*9° > I choose), a gen. ot Mar&upiaiian animals 
the eariy ages of the Church there was a peculiar sor- belonging to the Kangaroo fain. They, however, 
tiee appointed for the cure of demoniacs. — Ref. Far- differ considerably from the rest by their adap* 
Xner’a Etmy on Demoniac * ; Moses Stuart’s Sketches of tation to an arboreal life. The size of the animwlg 
Angclolotfy, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843. belonging to this family differs considerably, some 

DEitONSTttAXioN, Aem-on-ttrai'-thun (Lat. demons fro, of them measuring more than four feot in length, 

I show cwr point out), was used by the old English independent of the sweeping tail; while others (see 
writers to denote any manner of showing cither the Kangaroo Rat) are no larger than a small rabbit, 
cotrpeotion of a conclusion with its premises, or of a The tree kangaroos are found rather plentifully in 
phenomenon aud its assorted cause; but in philoao- New Guinea. 

phi cal language it now only means that process by Dendrolites, den ! -dro-litet (Qr.dendron, tvee;lilh09 t 

which a result is shown to be a necessary consequence stone), the petrified stems of trees and plants found io 
of . the premises from which it is asserted to follow, the secondary formations, and especially in the coal 
these premises being admitted either as matter of fact, strata. These remains are found in very different siaea, 
of lutaitive evidence, or of previous demonstration, some being gigantic. Sometimes they ore found with 
In ordinary language the term is often used as synony* fossil branches, fruit, and even leaves ; hut in general, 
mous with proof. Demonstration is either direct or they are only found in fragments, The Wood from 
indirecti Rlsdireet when the truth of the proposition winch dendrolites originally were formed, mostly be* 
is proved at once and directly, and indirect when it is longs to the Filices, the Cycade®, and the Coniiem; 
proved by showing that the contradiction is impossible and it is generally converted into agate or pitch-stone;, 
asa absurd, whicn is usually teratea reductuj ad ah- There is considerable doubt as to their or igin . and scone 
*tffrfcfin.~-Ref. Englith CifclnpmdictQ of them are so hard that they are cut ana used for 
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artistic purpose*. When cat intoyery thin pi* tea. And 
examined under the microscope, they show the strue- 
ttttoeflf the wood perfectly „and it w possible for the 
botanist not enk to name the order or tanner, but to 
specify the genus andspetries of plants to winch it be. 
longs. Brongniart was one of toe first who devoted 
himself to the study of this branch of science. 

BlSamoSATjaA, or TrR*-Liza»db, den.dro-saw't'a 
(Gr, dendron, tree; iauro*> lizard), the term applied 
to * jbmi* of reptiles of which the chameleon may be 

^Idengur? or jfjLi: ax-BO NE Fever, deng(r), is the 
name of a disease that has, on several occasions, re- 
cently made its appearance in the southern states of 
Iforttt America and the Bast and West Indies, and is 
characterized as a severe inflammatory fever, accom- 
panied with rheumatic pains in the joints and muscles. 
Though very severe, it is not often fatal, and usually 
terminates in a few days with a copious discharge of 
perspiration. „ 

Denization, den-e-zai'-shun, the act of enfron- 
chisingor making free an alien born. {See next art.) 

Denizen, den'-i-ztn (Welch dinassdpn, man of the 
cSty), is applied to one who is by birth an alien, but 
who has been made an English subject by letters 
patent or by certificate of the home secretary of state. 
Though he enjoys more privileges than an alien, he is 
not on an equal footing with a natural-born subject. 
He cannot hold any office of trust or receive a grant 
of lands from the crown. He may hold lands by pur- 
chase, which an alien cannot, but be cannot take by 
inheritance, neither can his issue before denization 
inherit to him, 

Denominations, the Three, de-nom-e-naV- shuns 
(from Lai .■denomino, I name), a term applied tt> an 
association of dissenting ministers residing in and 
about London, organized in 1727, and which possesses 
the privilege of presenting addresses at court. The 
three denominations are the Presbyterian, the Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist ; and there are about a hundred 
and fifty members, of whom about one half are Inde- 
pendents. The origin and objects of this body are in- 
volved in some obscurity. They are very attentive to 
court etiquette, and present dutiful and loyal addresses 
to the sovereign on the occasion of births, marriages, 
deaths, &c. of members of the royal family. On pro- 
Benting their address on the accession of a new sove- 
reign, the whole body are introduced, and have the 
honour of kissing hands ; on other occasions they pre- 
sent their addresses by deputation of about twenty, 
who are received in the royal closet. 

Dknominatob, de-nom-e-vai'-tor (from Lat, deno- 
mitto, J name), the number of parts into which a unit 
is divided iu any fraction. It is distinguished from 
the numerator, which specifies the number of parts of 
a certain kind which are to be taken ; tints, in the frac- 
tion f, 3 is the numerator, and 4 is the denominator. 

Denouement, tiii-noo'-™ own (# ) , ( Fr . divtauer, to untie 
or solve), is usually employed to denote the termi- 
nation or catastrophe of a play or story, hut more 
Strictly it denotes the train of circumatiifices that 
bring about the catastrophe. 

Dens, dew, is the Latin term for a tooth, in the 
plural dentes; whence come such English words as 
dentist, dentition, dentifrice, &e. 

Density, den* -side (Lat. demitas), a term which has 
exactly the same practical meaning as specific gravity. 
If two substances are of equal bulk, but oue contains 
more matter than the other, it is said to have more 
density. The quantity of matter is measured by the 
weight ; and thus specific gravity and density become 
proportional. Rarity is opposed to density, and the 
rarest body known is hydrogen, and the densest 
body iridium, which is upwards of forty times the 
weight of water. 

Dentifrice, Aevf-U-feees (Fr.), a substance, usually 
in the form of a powder, used as an aid in cleaning the 
teeth. Camphorated chalk is one of the most gene- 
rally used dentifrices. Cuttle-fish shell and charcoal, 
reduced to fin© powder, ore extremely useful «b de- 
tergents. Pumice-stone is also employed when the 
teeth ha re become dark-oolouiPbd. Catechu, cinchona, 
and that&rn are UBed in order to give astxiugency j 
myrrh to give odour, and bole Armenian to impart 
colour to various tooth-powders, 
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DRWxraowraES, den-te-m^ire** (Lht. dras.tGothx 
rostrum, beak), birds of predatory habits, and distin- 
guished by the upper mandible being notched oueither 
side. The butcher-bird belongs to this order* '••'jfthg--- 
Butcher- B in©.) 

Dentist, dcn'-tUi f, is one whose business it ds ; 
treat diseases of the teeth. {See Teeth audTo&XH- 
ache.) :: 

Dentition, &en-tisW-wn (Lat. denUtic% is the breed- 
ing or cutting of the teeth, which takes place soon after- 
birth, and ia frequently attended with various disiMV 
dors. At birth the teeth consist only of pulpy rudi- 
mentary subatauces, buried in the gum; and*it is not 
till the third or fourth month after birth that they 
begiu to assume shape and hardness. At this period, 
children become uneasy and fretful ; the gum is red 
and swollen, accompanied with a feeling of itching, 
which is manifested by the eagerness with which they 
press any hard substance against *the gums. Tlie 
salivary glands sympathize with the gums, and there 
is a copious discharge of saliva, frequently these 
sy mptoms of local irritation are accompanied by other* 
of a more constitutional nature. The skin becomes 
dry and hot, the face flushed, the bowels relaxed, aud 
the child very restless and fretful. A red rash usually 
also appears on the skin, called the red gum ; and if the 
irritation extends to the muscles of the chest, there ia 
a dry and troublesome cough. When the infant is in 
a tolerably healthy state, these symptoms usually sub- 
side in the course of two or three weeks ; but if it be 
in a weakly condition, they frequently lead to serioua 
and sometimes fatal results. The mucous membrane- 
which lines the stomach and intestines may be affected 
from that of the mouth, and griping pains, nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, and other disorders, may he tho- 
result. The external skin - sympathising with the in- 
ternal covering, may be affected wit h various kinds of 
eruptions ; the air-passages and lungs may also become 
inflamed, or the brain and nervous system may become 
diseased, producing convulsions, epilepsy, tetanus, Ac* 
The cutting of the teeth usually take*, place between 
the Seventh and ninth month, though sometimes it is-, 
much later. The gum again becomes extremely sensi- 
tive; but, instead of now being eased by the pressure 
of a hard substance, it caunot endure the slightest 
touch. It is red and swollen, but. paler at the upper 
part, which, just before the tooth appears, seems 
covered with a flat whitish blieter. The other symp- 
toms are a repetition of those already described, with 
frequently eruptions about the head or lips, inflamma- 
tion about the ears, and occasionally spasmodic move- 
ments of tho mouth and jaws. These diseases are 
not always confined to the period of infancy ; for in 
irritable and nervous constitutions they sometimes 
manifest themselves (though usually in a less aggra- 
vated form) at the irruption of the second or permanent 
teeth, aud even occasionally when the denies sapientuB 
arc about to make their appearance. As the great 
eiciting cause of these disorders is the looal irritation 
in the gums, the great object to be kept in view in the 
treatment of them is to abate or remove this irritation. 
Where that is considerable, the gums ought to be 
freely lanced. As tho flow of saliva and diarrhoea are 
efforts of nature to carry off the inflammation, these ' 
are not to bo interfered with, unless the latter be ex- 
cessive, in which case it is to be cautiously corrected 
by small doses of magnesia or carbonate of lime. 
Where the bowels are confined, small doses of cooling 
laxatives are to be administered. If there be drowsi- 
ness and oppressed respiration, irregular movements 
of the jaws, or convulsions, a leech or two to the tem- 

E les, and, a small blister to the back of tho neck, or 
ehind tho ear, might to be resorted to. Tory mild 
opiates may sometimes be of benefit ; but they ought . 
only to bo administered with the utmost caution, and 
never intrusted to the nurse. Extreme caution should 
also be exercised in meddling with any eruptions on 
tho skin. Indeed, the period of dentition in children 
cannot be too scrupulously watched over; for there' 
are few diseases that require more prompt treatment 
thou some that then make their appearance ; apa, it 
not of themselves fatal, they often lead to serious or 
fatal disorders. _ v 

Deobsthuknts, de-ol'-atrii’tnU (Lat. de, and eo- 
siruo t 3 obstruct), is a^enn applied to such mediciae#* 



swbavethepropeytyof 
MM the body, eapeci 


ig ©bstructeonAln any f bat© * passive form, but on active or neutet aignifioa^ 
the lymphatic system. I tion. Th ey are «o called because they have laid down, 


JOd^fGUfyi IUUt4IC(| Him lAl'VMlAJllt?* ya nuivu n vuuuvuimvu uv«dvh *» ww uwmv •». «w« v^u 

2>£9bA3iri>, W-Q-dfind (Lat. Deo dandwn , given to country, his estate confiscated, and himself deprived 
God), was a term applied to a personal chattel which of the rights of a Roman citizen; During the French 
bad occasioned the death of a man without the default revolution, deportation was resorted to in Jiedbf the 
of another, and which was, by the law of England, guillotine, and many political offenders were in this way 
forfeited to the crown, in order to be applied to pious got rid of. The punishment baa lately been revived. 


npst the only deobstri 
, iodine, and bromine. 


Deportation, dcpor-tai'-ehun (i/at. deporta&o), a 
kind of banishment m use among theRomaus, in virtue 
<?f which a condemned person was sent to a foreign 


forfeited to the crown, in order ... rt — , * 

uses, or distributed as alms by the king’s almoner, and a number of troublesome persons have been re- 
According to Blackstone, the custom was designed, in moved to South America or Algeria. It ranks third 
Ibe blind days of popery, as an expiation for the souls in the order of punishments ; capital punishment, and 

.uA a. en^/lnn rlootli • l.nt pnn^omnuf inn t/k flm rrallitva mihlin wnTtn. frtr Kffl 


Ahe blind days of popery, as an expiation for the souls in the order of punishments ; capital punishment, and 
of sudh as Were snatched away by sudden death; but condemnation to the galleys or public works, for Hfe, 
;..'^:'«seihi|-«iorb probable' that it is to be imputed to that being the two highest, 
natural horror which one feels at whatever has occa- Deposit, de-poz*-it (Lut. depoeilnvu, from depose, I 
aioned the death of a human being ; or it mar have lay down), usually signifies a sum of money which on© 
been intended to teach caution to owners of cattle or man puts into the bands of another as security for the 
implements which were attended w’itli danger. The fulfilment of an agreement, or as a part payment in 
-custom whs also a part of the law of Moses; and advance. Among the Romans, a depoaifum was any- 
eimilar regulations are to bo found in the laws of most thing winch one person put into the hands of another 
nations. Deodands were abolished in this country by to be kept without any remuneration, and to be re- 
B & 10 Viet. c. 62. stored whenever demanded. The depositary Was not 

Dkontojuigv, de-on-toV-o-jc (Gr. deon, due, and logo*, bound to take more than ordinary care of the article. 


hen ever demanded. The depositary Was not 


JDKdTtrojwiGr, de-ondoV-o-jc (Gr. deon , due, and logo*, bound to take more than ordinary care of the article, 
A discourse) , properly signifies the science of duty, and but lie had to make good any loss occasioned by fraudu- 
expreaaea well what is commonly known as ethics, or lent design or gross neglect. To refuse to return a 
moral science. It has, however, been adopted by deposit involved infamy. The principles of the Roman 
Bentbam and his followers to designate their own par- law on this subject have been adopted by most modern 
ticular doctrine of ethics. “ Deontology,” says Ben- nations. 

tbatn, “ or that which is proper, bus been chosen as a Deposition, dep-o-eiah’-un (Ljit. depositio), the 


ticular doctrine of ethics. “ Deontology,” says Ben- nations. 

tbam, “ or that which is proper, bus been chosen as a Deposition, dep-o-eiah’-un (Lat. depositio), the 
fitter term than any other which could be found to testimony of a witness put down in writing by way of 
represent, in the field of morals, the principle of utili- answer to interrogatories exhibited for that purpose 
twianiem, or that which is mei'ui.”-— Deontology ; or, in chancery, &c. Informations upon oath, and the 
the Science of Morale. evidence of witnesses before magistrates and coroner*. 

Department, de-part’-ment (Fr. dipartement) , is a are reduced into writing in the words used by the 
territorial division of France, which was introduced in witnesses, or as nearly thereto as possible. Evidence 
1790, at the instigation of Mirabeau. Previous to in the court of Chancery is taken in written answers 
that time France was divided into provinces ; but these to interrogatories, which are also in writing, 
were looked upon as too aristocratic by the revolu- Deposition, in the Church of Scotland, is the de- 
tiomstB, and a new division was ©fleeted. The great priving a clergyman of his ecclesiastical dignity and 
object w as to render them nearly equal to a certain of the temporalities of his benefice, in consequence of 
average of size and population, so that the more immoral or scandalous conduct, or of holding doc- 
popuiouA departments are generally the smallest; but trines contrary to the standards of the Church, 
the rule was not uniformly adhered to. The names Usnully, proceedings ure commenced in the presbytery 
were chiefly taken from the rivers, mountains, or other within whose bounds the clergyman officiates ; but an 
prominent geographical features. The number of old appeal lies against its judgment to the General As* 
provinces was thirty -lour, and the number of depart- sernbly. He may afterwards be restored by the (Tene- 
ments formed was eighty-three. Afterwards, under ral Assembly to his .position as a minister, but he cannot 
Napoleon, the number was increased to one hundred be restored to his benefice. 

aha thirty; but till lately, the number has been eighty- Deposits, de-por'it*, in Geoi., those rocks which 
six, when three new ones were formed out of the newly have been formed, by \he settling down of matter held 
annex©*! territory of Savoy and Nice, making the mi in- in suspension in water. Deposits originate in denuda* 
ber at present eighty-nine. Over each department is lion, the forming of alluvium, and the gradual coike* 
an officer called a prefect, appointed by the govern- tion of saud, gravel, Ac., at the mouths of rivers. ( See 
jnent, and a conseil de. prefecture. The department* Delta.) Deposits are called marine, lacustrine, flu- 
are subdivided into arrondissements, each of which is viatile, &c., according to the circumstances which 
under a sub-prefect, Arrondissements are again sub- attended their formation. 

i..tn untnminiAii TIhvot. df.-nn 1 /Fr dAnfiPS. in Mil., (lift name eiv/m 


divided into cantons, and these into communes, cor- 
responding in some measure to our parishes. 


Depot, de-po' (Fr. dtpCt), in Mil., tb© name given 
to any place in which naval and military stores are 


Deehlogikticatei), de-Jto-jitf'-te-kai-ted, in Chcra., a j deposited.; but it is more particularly applied to the 
term used by the followers of the StalUeen .theory to town or barracks which form the head-quarters or 
denote bodies which b«d been burnt or deprived of home station of any regiment tho main portion of 


their phlogiston. (See Phlogiston.) 


which is serving abroad. Here th© records and books 


J)lSTiPXT0iiY,de-pi f, -ii-to-re { Lat. de, from, and pilun, of the regiment are kept, and one or tworc serve coxfa- 
. A hair), is a term applied to certain chemical substances panics are stationed, which ur© called depot companies, 
employed for removing hair from tho skin. Formerly All recruits and young officers appointed to the regi- 
it was usual to apply pitch to the part to be denuded, ment are sent to the riepdt to be drilled, and to learn 
Md then to pull it forcibly away ; but this rude prac- their duty before being sent out as reinforcements t© 
>AW discontinued. Most of the depilatories to tho regiment wherever it may be stationed abroad, 
be purchased, contain orpiment; and as this is an The depot system was introduced into the British 
arsenical preparation, its employment is dangerous, service in 1825. 

(On© part of quicklime and two parts of carbonate of Deprivation, dep^ri-tai'-ekun (from Lat. de, and 
Coda, joixed and formed with water iuto a paste, and prim, I f ake from), in Keel. Law, is the removing 
then applied to the part, will be found to bo a good a person from some degree, dignity, or order in tho 
depilatory. Church, and the depriving him ot his ecclesiastical 


faphty* (Fr. deploy er, to extend ; Lat . de- preferments. The inodes of deprivation are usually 
iirs. td uUfolalv in Mil., w hen troops have been reduced to three heads : — 1. Where the thing don© la 


plicure, t o uUfdldD in Mil., w hen troops have been reduced to three heads :*~1. Where the thing done is 
marching in column, and change the formation f rom in itself actually null, void, and inoperative m law,r-.a* 
column to line, they are said to deploy into line. In tho presentation of a layman to a benefice, and than 
column, the front presented is narrow; but when the there is no need of any sentence of deprivation. 1. 
troops at© in line. It is greatly extended whence the Where the statute declares that upon the doing, r o» 


troops are in mc r it 
meaning of the term 


meaning oi iw mrm . . omission to do, a ccrtiftn set, t-he party shall be ^Wjs 

Deponent, d*»po’*n*nt (Lat. depono, I lay down), \fncto deprived, there is no need ol any sentenon, 8, 
is a term applied in Lat, Grain, to certain verbs which {Where the doing, Or the omission to do, certain nets 


iWPe causes ouly for ! deprivation by the Mwclefiastieel 
then there xnuitm eentenoe ofdeprivaiion. In 
ill causes of dcmritation, : &het* ft person is in actual 
possession of » benefice, these things must occur * 

1, The party must bo cited audadmonishedto appear : 

2, a charge must he given against him bj way of libel 
Articles ; 3*. ft competent time must be assigned for 

bis proofs and interrogatories } 4. the person accused 
Shall have the liberty of counsel to defend his cause, 
to oxbopt against witnesses, and to bring legal proof 
against them j and 5. there must be a solemn sentence 
read by the bishop, after bearing the merits of the 
cause and the pleadings on both sides. Incontinence, 
drunkenness after admonition, and gross scandal, are 
deemed sufficient grounds for deprivation , when proved 
to the satisfaction of the court ; also disobedience to 
the orders and constitutions of the Church ; conviction 
Of treason, murder, or other felony, by a temporal 
court: or of perjury, either in a temporal or ecclesi- 
astical court, j 

Dsbutation, dep-n4ai’ -shun (Lat. depufatio), is a 
number of persons selected in order to represent the 
views of a larger body or company on any particular 

a uestion, to lay their case before some person of in* 
lienee or in office, or to act for them in any particular 
affair. 

Deputies, CflAMniat OP, dep'-u-tees, was, under the 
French monarchy, the lower of the two legislative 
chambers in that country. It consisted of •130 members, 
representing the 86 departments, and holding office for 
three years. Each member was required to bo at least 
80 years of age, and to pay annually, of direct taxation, 
600 francs. The right of election was vested in persons 
25 years of age, and paying 200 francs of direct t axa- 
tion ; lists of such persons being made out annually by 
the mayors of the several communes, and revised by 
the prefect. The Chamber of Deputies was composed 
of three great divisions, — the cute droit, cote gauche. 
And the centre t. The cote droit, or right side, was to 
the right of the president’s chair, and consisted of such 
members as were inclined to support the royal pre- 
rogative. The cut# gauche, or lelt aide, was occupied 
by those that usually supported popular measures ; 
while those persons who generally supported the 
ministers occupied the centres (centre droit and centre 
gauche). The constitutional monarchy and representa- 
tive government of France being overthrown by the 
revolution of 1818, a national assembly was instituted, 
the members of which were elected 'by ballot and a 
suffrage all but universal. The National Assembly was 
abolished in 1851, and the year following a new form 
of government was established. Corresponding to the 
Chamber of Deputies under the old regime, is now 
the Corps Lcgislatif, or legislative body, composed of 
261 members, in the proportion of one deputy to about 
every 35,000 electors in each of the departments. They 
are chosen for six years by universal suffrage, and each 
member receives an indemnity of 2,500 francs a month 
during the session. The emperor selects the president 
and vice-presidents from among the members, and 
has also the right of convoking, adjourning, or dis- 
solving the body. The chamber bos mv power of 
originating any law, but merely of discussing and 
TOtiug on such measures as are brought before it. If 
Amendments are adopted, they must bo sent to the 
council of state, and no measure can be discussed that 
has not received the sanction of that body. The session 
lasts for three months, and, incase of a dissolution, a 
nftw one must be convoked within six mouths. 

Dkitjtt, dep^n-te, is one who is appointed in the 
place of another, and who exercises the power that 




holiday for nearly all the inhabjtauts of 
roads between the metropohs and Epswi aw thronged 
from an early hour with every variety of yehidlA, 
the railway trains are constantly leaving the statione 
with fresh cargoes of passengers for the 


rs for the Down**: 


place of another, and who exercises the power that 
properly belongs to him. The appointment of a de- 
puty does not free the principal from responsibility. 

Dubby Day, Tn, dar'-le, the second day of the 
Epsom summer meeting, when the great race of the 
Derby stakes is run for. It is generally in the last 
week of May or the first week in June, and iB alway s 
held on a Wednesday. The first Derby race was insti- 
tuted byXord Derby in 1780, and the stakes consist of 
fifty sovereigns each, with fcwenty-flv© lorfeit. At the 
first Derby there were only 36 subscribers j but the 
raoe has ever since grown ramdlyin fame and popu- 
larity i in this year (1802) tub number of subscribers 
was 283, the number of horses starting 34, and the net 
value ofthe stakes £6,525. The Derby day is the great 
687 


almost impossible to get a horse on the Derby dayha 
or about London. The horses that run iaAh*B^bjT 
must be three years old, and the course is a mile and a 
half in length. An immense amount of money, .besides 
the stakes, is won and lost annually an the result. The 
Derby of 1871 was won by Favonius, and whs *»n in 
two miuutes fifty seconds. 

Drebykhiub Spa*, der , -be**hter.r~ 1 to M«W finpr 
spar is popularly known by this name, from the most 
celebrated fluor spar being found at the. Blue John 
mine, in Derbyshire. • 'A 

Dbbblict, der'-e-likt (Lat. de, and relinqtto, I Jeav© 
or forsake), in Law, is a term applied to such goods 
as arc thrown away or relinquished by the owner. 
“ Property both in land and movables being originally 
acquired by the first taker,— -which amounts to a. decla- 
ration that ho intends to appropriate the thing to his 
own use,— it remains in him, by the principles of uai» 
versal law, till such time as ho does some other act 
which shows an intention to abandon it ; for then it 
becomes, naturally speaking, puldioi juris once more, 
and is liable to be again appropriated by the next 
occupant.” In the case of lauds gained from the sea, 
the law holds, that if this gain be by small and imper- 
ceptible degrees, it shall go to the owner of the land 
immediately behind; but if it be sudden and .Cdn- 
aiderable, it belongs, by common law, to the crown; 
lor the soil, when the sea flowed over it, was prim# 
fade crown property, and therefore ought to reman* 
so, though no longer covered by the sea. In the same 
way, in the ease of an island rising in the sea, it is held 
to be the property of the crown, though the civil law 
gives it to the first occupant. — Ref. Stephen's Com* 
menfaries on the Laws of England. 

Derivation, dcr-iv-ai'-shun (Lat. derivatio, from, 
derivo, I drain off), in Med., is applied, to the removing 
or drawing away of a disease from its original seat to 
another part by artificial means; aB by the application 
of a blister in pleuritis. The doctrines held by the 
earlier physicians on this subject, as that the matter 
of the disease was thus drained away through some 
channel, are now quite exploded. 

Dkkmatology, dcr-md-toV -o-je (Gr. derma, the 
skin, and logos, a discourse), is the science of the treat- 
uu-nfc of the skin aud its diseases. 

Dp. uaikstip as, der-mes'-ti-de (Gr. derma, skin ; esthio, 
I eat), small beetles of a very destructive character. 
Nothing seems too tough for their digestion. Al- 
though obnoxious in many respects, the insects of this 
family are of infinite service in the economy of nature, 
by causing the rapid decomposition of animal matter 
into a substance fitted lor the improvement of the soil, 
a nd by their labours, united witn those of the SUpkee, 
Kecrophori, &e., destroying such portions of these 
remains as are left untouched by the flesh-flies, which 
only consume the soft portions of tbo carcases.”— 
(Jf'csftcood,) The beat known of the dermestea is 
I), cardarius, or bacon-beetle, a name applied through 
the insect’s real or supposed fondness for bacon. It is 
about a third of an inch in length, and of a dusk v 
brown colour, with the upper htuf of the wing-shells 
ash-coloured, and marked with black spots. 

DEiiMia, (See Skin.) 

Dehkick, d&r'-rik, a temporary crane, consisting 
of a spar supported by stays and guys, carrying a pur- 
chase for loading or unloading goods on shipboard. 
The derrick is an invention of Mr. Bishop, an Ame- 
rican, Derricks have been used for a considerable 
time in America as lifting powers: they have been 

{ iroved very etpeditivo and economical. One of the 
argest ever made was constructed by the Thames Iron 
Shipbuilding Company. It is a floating derrick, ana 
consists of a flat-bottomed vessel 270 feet long aud 00 
1 feet across the beam. It is propelled by buoket>pad- 
dle floats, and can be moved at the rate of four mile# 
an hour. From the deck rises an iron tripod 80 fo£» 
high, cm the top of which a boom lSO feet, longre voltes. 
Above the boon, is the kingpost, a contmuatmn of *hj 
tripod, 60 feet high. Ten fourfold blocks are attachcd 
to one arm of the boom, and the chains attached, to 



these ere parsed ueross the .oflthcr, 

Mtftk&baom, aad dew* they 

•re connected -with two powerful steiuateagniea, A 

powerftticr«i«, bat cSt®*taSnaported £rom place to 


Utiles, vhicb coft^uDatdljr iMe tine contrary effeottp 
what ia intended, and the reader ia led by contract to 


Deuvish, 3er**vl& (Persian, apoor person), ie am* 
ployed Hketho corresponding Arabic wotA fakir, to 
denote Apmricwlsrriaaa of persona in Moslem coun- 
tries, resembling in many respects the monks of Chris- 
tendom. There are many different hrotbeThoods end 
orders of deTTiehes, who are generally named after 
their founders; and, according to tradition, their origin 
' 4M4fl'3tafla$fatt earliest times of Islam, but they pro- 
tmbly arose at a much later period. They mostly live 
In ric&ly-endowed convents called Tekkije or Chari gab, 
«nd are under a chief, who has the title of sheik or 
wir,L «. elder. They are generally allowed to marry, 


lions for the most important points of his narrative. 


Reasons that are known to every one ought to be taken 
for granted ; the expression of them is childish, and 
interrupts the progress,— a superfluity of words is 
always a great nuisance in narration. Abstract or 


power than the most laboured description. Theymrde 
selected should correspond with the ideas they sire in- 
tended to convey,— an elevated subject requiring ai> 


i high subject 
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» part of their religious exercises consists in dancing 
an d turning round with great velocity, while others 
subject their bodies to the most cruel tortures. 
Though they seem generally to lead very worthless 
three and to practise the grossest immoralities, yet 
they are regarded with great awo and veneration by 
Abepeople, 

DysoAXT, de^hanV (Sp. discan te), a term formerly 
Used to express the art of composing in parts. By 
Hubald, Odo, Guido, and others, it was employed to 
Signify concord and harmony of sounds. Descant is 
of three kinds ; viz.. Plain cLncant, which is synony- 
mous with simple counterpoint; Figurative dctcant, 
which is less restrained, and includes the relief of dis- 
cords; and Double de«ca?d, which denotes that arrange- 
ment of the parts which will allow the treble or any 
high part to be converted into the bass, and vice verra. 
This term is also employed to imply a melodious dis- 
play of notes extemporaneously played or sung to any 
given bass, as well as to denote the highest part in the 
score, viz.,the soprano, or highest female voice. 

DkscxK®, decent' (tat. dexcemutt; Pr. .distent, in 
Which way the term is usually spelt in all old law -books ) , 
the title whereby a man, on the death of his ancestor, 
obtains the inheritance as heir-at-law. The term in- 
heritance is sometimes used in the same sense, although 
it properly sigttities that which is, or may be, inherited 
by descent. Descent is defined in the interpretation 
clause of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 106, as " the title to in- 
herit lands by reason of consanguinity, as well when 
the heir shall be an ancestor or collateral relation, aa 
where ho shall be a child or other issue.” Inheritances, 
hereditaments, things which may be taken by descent , 
are various. The crown is the principal of these, the 
descent of which differs in one essential point from 
that of a private inheritance. When a king has no 
eons, the eldest daughter takes the whole of the inhe- 
ritance. in exclusion of the younger sisters. Digni ties 
and honours, such as baronies and other peerages, are 
descendible according to the limitations Contained in 
1$i6 patents by which they were created, (AV* Hum, 
iksxarraycx.)— Ref. Pngluh Cyclopedia, sect. Aria 
and Sciences, art. Descent. 

PsscttimOK, (les-kri^-ehun (Lat. descriptio, from 
de, and «m&o, I write), m Literary Composition, is the 
placing of object* in a clear and proper light before the 
^reader ; a matter of so great difficulty, and requiring 
•neb high and varied powers, that many critics regard it 
iff » test of genius. When we consider the great qualifi- 
cations that are necessary to excellence here, it is not 
wondered at that ww find so few writers distin- 
great descriptive powers. "The best 
^isa^betis,” Bays Blair, “ are simple and concise. They 
Set before us enofa features of an object as on the first 
fSirtr strike and warm the fancy; they give us ideas 
irideb i actuary or a painter could lay bold of and 
w<tfk after Whlfib is one of the strongest and 


i one of the strongest and 


merit of description/' 
Objects ouj^ to be printed so accurately as to form in 
xaind diStiact and lively imagea, Useless circum- 
stances ought to be suppressed, because they load the 


stances ought to be suppressed, because they load the 
SMMfratifm j but if acireumstance be necessary, how* 
«*«* alight, ft cannot be described too minutely . In- 
ferior writers are continually striving to enliven their 
•object by exaggeration ana ajarofuse use of super* 


j imagination is susceptible of the highest ornaments 
that sounding words and figurative expression. can 
bestow upon it. Writers of genius, sensible that the 
eye is the best avenue to the heart, represent every- 
thing as passing in our sight, and from readers or 
hearers, transform us into spectators. "The force of 
language/' says Lord Karnes, "consists in raising 
complete images, which transport the reader, as by 
magic, into the place of the important action, and 
com ert him into a spectator, beholding every thing that 
passes. The imrratiie in an epic poem ought to rival 
a picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its represen- 
tations : no circumstance must be omitted that tends 
to make a complete picture, because an imperfect image, 
as well as any other imperfect conception, i» cold and 
unint eresting.” There is no species of composition into 
which description does not enter in some shape ; but 
there are few compositions of any length that can be 
called purely descriptive. In descriptive poetry the 
highest exertions of genius may be displayed. “ De- 
scription,” hays Blair, “is the great test of a poet’s 
imagination and iu the " selection of circumstances 
lies the great art of picturesque description.” They 
ought not to bo vulgar and common, such as are apt to 
be passed by without remark, but such as may catch 
the fancy and druw the attention. All the circum- 
stances employed ought to be uniform and of a piece, 
and ought to be such os particularize the oliject de- 
scribed and mark it strongly. " This happy talent/' 
says Blair, " is chiefly owing to a strong imagination, 
which first receives a lively impression of the object, 
and then, by employing a proper selection of circum- 
stances in describing it, transmits that impression in 
its l ull fo»ve to the imagination of others.” 

Dxsxar, dez'-ert (Lat. desertu * t deserted, solitary), 
& waste or large tract of barren country. The term is 
applied very vaguely, but is more particularly appro- 
priated to sandy and stony plains. According to Dr. 
Ami Bone, in a memoir communicated to the Associa- 
tion of German Naturalists at Gratis, in 2843, deserts, 
properly so called, always point out the site of a largo 
gull or inland sun. These large sheets of water have 
how entirely disappeared, but they are of a compara- 
tively recent geological epoch. Deserts ate distin- 
guished by different names in various ports of the earth. 
The term desert is more particularly applied to the waste 
tracts of Africa and Arabia. Those in Asia, especially 
iu Thibet and Tortary, are called steppes. In Sooth 
America, the large plains, rank with vegetation but 
unfit for human settlements, ara called llanos, pampas, 
and silvas, or desert-forest*. The vride-strotching 
plains of North America are called prairies and savan- 
nahs. The desert of Sahara is the most famous of the 
properly so-called deserts. It stretches almost without 
a break from Cape Nan, on the north-west coast of 
Africa, eastward to the banks of the Nile. In some 
parts of this desert, m at Tegazza. rock-salt as white 
as snow extends in vast beds beneath a stratum of rock. 
Rain only falls between July and October, and the vast 
plains are tenanted by lious,jpauthers, and serpents, 
often of a monstrous she. The ostrich is also found 
in numerous flocks, and a few monkeys and qntetopc* 
pick up a scanty allowance of food. Dare and there, 
often at great distances, are a few small fertile spots, 
colled eases, which serve as resting-place* for tfe« mer- 







uhtmte, who travel Oft carnets, hone* called M to*fcips 
of to desert .” '>' . .■ - 
' Desk aran, da-rerMer (Lsfc. dmrtre* to 
Mar. and Mil., to »»ai«jif|»M^,«»y^toror 

charge for a Certain period. Desertion is pamshed by 
fmptomnentand flogging; but to number of ktos 
towed to be awardedby court-martial is not to exceed 
fifty. It involves the toss of additional pay and pen- 
sion, good-conduct money and stripes, and rank as 
tum-cominisaioned officer. If a soldier or sailor is 
sorely absent without leave for a short period, the 
iftresdn of discipline committed does not amount to 
4eecrtion, and is punished by loss of pay for the time 
no Is absent, and confinement to barracks or extra 
drill. Any one who induces a soldier or sailor to desert 
fa liable to penal servitude for life. The crime of de- 
sertion was formerly punished by death ; and it is only 
since I860 that the custom has been abandoned of 
branding the deserter on to breast or shoulder with 
the letter D. 

DESfiiiTtOW, fo~zer'~*hun, in Marriage*— Till recently, 
the law of England made no provision for a wife’s 
Obtaining redress for wilful desertion by her husband ; 
but by 20 & 21 Viet. e. 85, and 21 & 22 Viet. e. 108, 
desertion by either spouse is made a ground of judicial 
separation, and provision is made for the protection of 
property Acquired by a wife who has been deserted, 
in Scot land, one of the Bpouses wilfully deserting the 
other may first be sued for adherence, after one year ; 
and, after four years from the time of desertion, may 
be divorced by the Court of Session, 

Desiccation, dee-ik-kai'-ehun (Lat. de, and ricco, I 
dry), in Chem. —bodies are generally dried in* two 
ways, — bv submitting them to beat, more or loss 
gentle, or by inclosing them in a receiver, with con- 
centrated oil of vitriol or chloride of calcium. The 
latter process is resorted to when heat would cause 
the decomposition of the body acted upon. j 

Desideratum, dc-£id~e-mi'-tirm (Lat., wished for), j 
denotes something that is wanted to the complete re a 
of a thing, or to promote to advancement of any 
object. 

Design, de-rine* (Lat. deeigno, I mark out), denotes, 
in a general sense, an intention, scheme, or plan of 
action, and in the Arts ia applied to the idea or plan 
in the mind of the artist which he attempts to embody 
or -represent in some risible form to the minds of 
others. Every work of design may bo considered 
either in relation to the art tot produced it or to the 
«nd that it ia intended to serve. What is done with a 
view to some effect that is to follow, is said to he the 
result of design ; and from the adaptation of means to 
ends that we observe in nature, we are led to conclude 
that they are the work of an intelligent designer. For 
the arguments that are employed to prove the being 
of a God from the evidences of design that are to ba 
aeon in nature, set? Paley's Natural Theology; the 
Bridgewater TreatUee ; and the Unmet t Prize Mtmyn. 

Design* in Arch,, the name given to a set of geo- 
metrical drawings drawn to a certain scale, represent- 
ing the different sides, interior, and extent, of any 
building, in such a manner tot it can be erected by a 
builder in exact conformity with the original idea or 
conception of to architect. When the building is 
email, those are taken os working drawi ngs, but i f it bo 
of great size and extent, working drawings are made 
from them for the use of the builder on a larger scale. 
They are intended to show the proportions and outline 
of the required building, and in them the principles of 
perspective, and light and shade, are disregarded en- 
tirely as regards the former, and almost entirely with 
respect to the latter, The various parts of an archi- 
tectural design for any building are respectively 
termed ** plan,” “ elevation/* ** section/* and “ de- 
tto." The plan shows the shape of the building and 
the area which it is to coyer; it may be termed with 
propriety a horizontal section of the building ; it shows 
the position of the walls of the rooms, and their re- 
spective thickness ; to situation of rooms and pas- 
sages with regard to each other, and indicates the 
apertures required for doors, windows, fire-places, 
staircases, Ac. The parts representing solid masonry 
lure coloured, while to open spaces are left plain, and 
639 : 


A ton is given to* a 
basemen 


the exterior of to roof is also represented L __ , 
ner. The elevations tow to outline of to f: 
back, and sides of to building, and to windows, 
doors, projections of chimneys, and all to orfcameat* 
ation tot may be introduced ; auchaa string-course* 
dressings of to doors and windows, corak«w,ente- 
blatures, balconies, &e. The sections aim represto* 
ations of the interior on a vertical plane, supposed*© 
pass through the building from top to bottom, on any 
line indicated on the ground plan. The»y show to 
thickness of the floor*, the height of rooms, to heigh* 
and form of doors and fireplaces, toprefilre of <a»n- 
niooM, domes, and skylights, as well as that of the roof; 
the direction of staircases, &c. Details, or parts ft 
large, are representations of the horizontal and ver* 
tical sections of different rooms and parts of to 
building on a larger scale than that which is used for 
the general plan they arc also drawings of any em« ( 
bellishment that may he introduced, and are neces- 
sary to make their intended form iutelligible to the 
workmen. 

Design, is an expression employed in the Find'' 
Arts to signify the representation of any tom or 
combination of objects, eit her in simple outline or in 
colour. It is applied indiscriminately to anyihingof 
Uns kind, from the sketch of any simple object or 
elementary form, that may 1 be represented by a few 
strokes of the pencil, to the elaborate combinations 
required for the intricate pattern of a shawl orator- 
other similar production of to loom, as well as to the 
composition of a picture, or group of figures, or the 
form o f any work of art, whether useful or. ornamental. 
The most exquisite designs, with reference to attitude, 
elegance of form, and force of expression, are consi- 
dered to exist iu the works of the old Greek sculptors 
and the best Italian masters of the mediaeval period, 
such as the marble: of the Parthenon, the cartoons of 
ltaflaelle, aud the statues of Michael Angelo ; hat 
there are modern painters who arc ia ao way inferior 
to the old masters in design and power of conception j 
in proof of which may be mentioned Mr, Frith’s won- 
derful painting known as “ The Railway Station/* 

Design, Schools op. — The government schools of 
design that are established in various parts of to 
country, in connection with the Central Training 
School at South Kensington, which was originally 
opened at Somerset House in 1837, are intended to 
impart a knowledge of drawing ami a tasto for to 
flue arts to the great bulk of the people, and more par- 
ticularly to those who are employed as artisans and 
designers in manufacturing establishments of all kinds. 

It was tho intention of the originators of the scheme 
to confine their operations entirely to the latter class; 
but it was soon discovered that the public generally 
would not appreciate beauty and symmetry of form 
and proportion, and harmony of colour, in objects of 
every-day use, before means had been taken teach 
the people the general and rudimentary principles of 
art, and inspire them with a desire for that which is 
pleasing to the eye, whether in household furniture, 
paper-hangings, earthenware, or materials for the 
attire of the person, in preference to the ugly, un- 
shapely, and staring art-productions of the 18th and 
early part of the 19 th century. It was also found, 
that however Englishmen might excel in' the manufac- 
ture of everything in which strength and utility are 
required, they were far behind the French and other 
continental nations in ornamental and decorative art, : 
and did not apparently understand that stability and 
usefulness could bo combined with elegance of form * 
and pleasing colouring; and it was a knowledge or 
this, and an earnest desire to remedy this palpable . 
deficiency in English art, that led the late FrinceGoo* 
sort to conceive and mature to idea of tho weak 
Exhibition of 1851, to which to establishment of to 
schools of design may be considered, in some degree, 
to have been a stepping-stone* At aM eventSj to 
productions of British workmen in the International 
Exhibition of 1862 have *hown that the lessons learttfc 
in these schools and the Exhibition of lSSi hamjOj 
been lost ; and the interiors of our dwellings show that , 
our artisans are giving forms and ornament to the 
articles they produce, suitable to to purposes to - : 




vMch tbey are inteirfed ^ emd th^ pcop^ are beEm- j 
niogto see that it iamotte ooasooantwitb reason to 
use a carpet figured with a {psometrical pattern rather 1 
jilMw ^u^hr bix&«x)wiil| ^ tuad. "the eye it 

better satisfied to rest on a jug of simple design and 
fcdtomv whose outline it formed of graceful curves, 
tb&n on one of that sqttat bulging form in blue ana 
wbite,or twp sbades of broWB, ornamented with un- 
couth figures in bas-relief, or the unmeaning willow 
pattern, which was the stereotyped fashion, noth as 
regards shape and decoration, for jugs of all kinds 
some thirty or forty years since. The schools of de- 
iigh Are* under the control of the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
' . 4Jh«f' offices of the department, and the Cen- 
tral TraUshg School far the United Kingdom, are in 
, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. To this school 
Both male and female students, that are duly qualified, 
hr© admitted, and partly maintained at the expense of 
th;e government while passing through the prescribed 
course of study. When they are fully competent, 

•; / they receive certificates, and are sent as teachers to 
. local schools in connection with the central establish- 


__ Teachers in these local schools receive grants 

from government, in addition to their income, in pro- 
portion to the success of their pupils at the annual 
inspection and examination, when medals and prizes 
' ore awarded to the moBt deserving and efficient. A 
school of art may be founded in any locality in con- 
nection with the central school, provided that’ suitable 
premises can be obtained, at the public expense, the 
government, in some cases, bearing as much as one- 
fourth of the total cost when new buildings are erect ed 
for the purpose. It is also requisite that there be five 
public schools for the poor, in which the master re- 
commended by the department can give instruction, 
or fiOO poor children in the district, who must be taught, 
if it be desired, free of expense. Pupil teachers in 
Rational and British schools are also entitled to re- 
ceive instruction at a low charge ; and an evening class 
must be held three times a week, at which any person 
can receive instruction in drawing for a sum not to 
exceed sixpence weekly. Successful students at, the 
local schools send their drawings for competition to 
the central school, when queen’s prizes and niedalB are 
awarded to those who excel in any particular branch 
of art. Each school obtains drawings, works of art, 
or apparatus, to the amount of £10, for every queen’s 
prize or medal obtained by the pupils who have stu- 
died there. Every school of art may borrow books* 
drawings, and works of art from the museum and 
library at South Kensington ; and any mechanics* or 
working man’s institute ean obtain assistance in the 
purchase of drawing models and easts for the purposes 
of instruction. 

Desire, de-tire', is an affection of the mind excited 
by the view or the contemplation of any desirable good 
Which is not in our possession, but which we are soli- 
citous to obtain. There is room for difference ofj 
opinion os to the number of our desires that are on- 
cmal ; but that certain of them are primarily inherent 
fnour nature, scarcely admits of doubt. (See Ethics.) 

BfifiMOPlUM, des-md-de-nm (Ofr. deemos, a bond, in al- 
lusion to the stamens being joined), in Hot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to thenat. ord. Legtneinow. Some of 
the tropical species are remarkable for the periodical' 
movements of their leaflets. In jD. gyram, a native of 
■ ; ^£hdia,'the leaf is trifoliate, the terminal leaflet being 
■'$&&& larwer than the two lateral ones. When exposed 
W : fl*b4»wti«ucu of a bright light, the large leaflet, be- 
comes snore or less horizontal; but., on the approach 
ft falls downwards. The lateral leaflets 
: ^''t^ : /in : ':ddttstant: motion during the heat of tho day, 
their edges towards the large terminal 
ir Abd then retreating towards tho base of the 
+ Thi* movement takes place first on 

Wn^fhe other, so that the point of 
■ each leaflet deseribes A circle. As these movements 
resemble those of the arms of the old semaphore tele- 
graphs, the plant has been named the telegraph-plant. 
Ko satisfactory explanation of the cause of the ex- 
traordinary movement* of the leaflets has yet been 
fi^h,' 'V 

DESPOTISM, dett-pot-tirm (Or. demotes, master), in 
ia A form of government^ which the supreme 


power i* vwrted in the hand* of <mc who fs irreepon^ 
ble oruncoutrofled by fr'frtatfvad 

from the-Greeks, among whom it denoted thatirind 6t 
relationship that subsists between a master and liter 
slaves. As a master had unlimited and uncontrolled 
power over his slaves, governing more by harshness 
than conciliatory measures, and viewing them only to* 
intended to serve his oWu ends ; so a despotic form of 
government was regarded as one where the scjWrebro 
had unlimited power over the lives and fortune# pf hie 
subjects. But this idea of a despotism la pse which 
could never have any existence i n fact. * Kb' sovereign 
has ever been so absolute or despotic asthat be could 
carry out his wishes with a total disregard to everyone 
else. Hi9 power actually depends upon his bavinglhe 
support of a large body ot his subjects; and nh.'it ^ 
compelled to act so as to carry along with him their 
approval, or, at any rote, not to go in oppostfehm to 
their wishes. The most absolute monarch that ever 
lived could not openly seize the property of atjubjeefc, 
or put him to death, without assigning some cOltrorable 
grounds for so doing; for such an act would undoubt- 
edly endanger his crown. The existence of an absolute 
government, when carrying out oppressive measures, 
depends upon its being able to conceal or pervert 
the real facts of the case. Despotic rulers feel their 
dependence upon public opinion much more than those 
whose power is in some measure limited ; and it is this 
that leads them to lay restrictions upon freedom of 
e pooch and of tho press. Accordin g to some, a despotism 
may include Hny number of individuals governing for 
their own individual interests, to the exclusion of those 
of tho whole community. 

Destiny, des'-tin-e (Lat, destine, I fix or appoint), 
is an appointed or predetermined state or condition; 
the necessary and unalterable course of events pre- 
determined by a superior Being. A belief in destiny 
or fate has been held by almost every people in every 
time, and has been usually incorporated in their reli- 
gious beliefs. Among the ancients it was regarded as 
a power superior both to gods and men, governing all 
things irresistibly ; for, according to Seneca, the Ruler 
of all things, in writing the book of destiny, prescribed 
the limits of his own power. According to the Stoics, 
destiny is u certain arrangement of events which follow' 
each other of absolute necessity, there being no power 
able to interrupt their connection ; and hence every 
man ought with patience to submit to his fate, which 
no effort on his part could possibly avert. (See Fate.) 
The doctrine is also held by many persons in the Chris- 
tian church. (See Predestination, Fekk Wilt,.) 

D f. st ut? CTto NiRiS, d ee-truk* -shu n-i»t» (from Bat. de- 
struo, I destroy), in Theol., is a Dame given to such as 
hold a kind of middle scheme between universal re- 
storation and endless perdition, or who maintain that 
the wicked shall neither be for ever miserable nor 
finally saved; but that, after undergoing an awful suf- 
fering proportioned to their crimes, they shall be 
utterly annihilated. Thin doctrine, they maintain, is 
implied in the scriptural word death, which they hold 
denotes a termination of suffering ; and. that eternal 
death is simply annihilation. Though there is appa- 
rently so little reason for this view, yet it has been 
entertained by some able theologians, 

Desvauxiacejk, dui‘Voz*-e-ai'-se*e,m Bofc., the Bris- 
tle wort fain., a nat. ord. of monocotyledorious plants, 
in the sub-class Petabideas. They are small, sedge-liko 
herbs, with setaceous sheathing leaves. They are 
natives of Australia, and the South -Sea Islands. * ■ 

Detachment, de-tateh-ment (Fr. dHaehet, to un- 
fasten), in Mil., the term applied to anybody of troops, 
whether large or small, sent from an army, division, 
brigade, regiment, or company, for the performance 
of some special service. Large detachments, consist- 
ing of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Almost forming 
a separate army, may be sent from the main body to 
create a diversion, and attract attention to aom© par- 
ticular point; to carry on the siege of any fortress; 
to protect lines and bases of operation, o| to act on 
those of the enemy; to prevent the junction of two 
separate detachments of the enemy; to capture or 
protect a convoy ; or fogiet on the flank* or roar of an 
enemy on the field of battle. 

Detergents, de-Ur'-jent* (Lat. defer#*, I wipe 
away), is a name given to such medicines*© eleah#« 
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and remove viscid humours adhering to and obstruct- 
ing the vessels ; also such applications as cleanse foul 
ulcers. 

Determination, de-ter-min-a.i'*%hun (Lat.), in Med., 
is applied to the excessive flowing of the blood to any 
part ; as a determination of blood to the head, Ac. 

Detinue, det'~in-ue (JLat. detinendo), in Law, is the 
Tiarno of a writ which lies against one who, having goods 
delivered to keep, refuses to restore them. 

Detonating Powobr, det'-o+nauting pow'-der (Lat. 
detonoy I thunder; Tr.poudrc, powder), a term applied 
to certain combinations of substances which detonate 
or Fulminate by slight friction, by beat, or by electri- 
city, Amongst these may be mentioned the ammo* 
niurets of gold and silver and the fulminates of silver 
and mercury. In most cases of detonating powders, 
decomposition is the result of detonation ; thus, am- 
moniuret of gold is separated into metallic gold and 
other products. Iodide of nitrogen, a detonating pow- 
der, resolves itself into iodine, which appears as a 
violet vapour, and nitrogen, which assumes a gaseous 
form » A mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 2 of dry carbonate 
of potash, and 1 of sulphur, forms a detonating pow- 
der. If a small quantity of this compound be heated 
on a metallic plate to about 330°, it blackens, fuses, 
and explodes with much violence, in consequence of 
the rapid action of the sulphur upon tho nitre, and the 
sudden evolution of nitrogen and ourbonic acid. Deto- 
nating powders arc much used in tho manufacture of 
percussion-caps. 

Duus xx Machina, de'-un eksmaV-lein-ii (Lat,, a 
god from the machine), is an expression borrowed from 
the ancient stage, it. being usual among the ancient 
Greeks, when there was any difficulty in bringing the 
plot to a satisfactory conclusion, to have recourse to 
the assistance of a deity, who was let down in a machine 
for that purpose. In the modern drama, when a person 
or incident is arbitrarily introduced iu order to bring 
about the denouement, this is called a dens ex machina. 
— The rich old uncle who comes home unexpectedly 
from the West Indies, and rescues his scapegrace 
nephew from his pecuniary embarrassments, is a deity 
of this stamp. The expression is also by analogy some- 
times applied to the mode in which some philosophers 
attempt to account for facts which they cannot explain 
by any known law ; viz., by the intervention of super- 
natural agency. 

Deutbrq-Canonical, du'-te-ro ( i.e * belonging to 
the second canon), a term applied by Iloman Catholic 
writers to what is commonly termed bv Protestants 
the Apocrypha, or the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. They receive their name from their being 
regarded as inspired, but not of the same authority as 
the canonical books proper. 

Deuteronomy, du-ter-an'-o-me (Or. deuterox, second, 
and nomox, law), is the fifth book of tho Old Testament 
and the last of what is termed the Pentateuch. This 
book was written by Moses shortly before his death, 
and embraces a period of five or six weeks of the 
fortieth year of the journeyinga of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness. He speaks with the a flection 
and solicitude of an old man soon to die, and with a 
freedom, boldness, and vehemence which none could 
have used hut one who had done so much for the 
people whom ho addressed, and one who was anxiously 
desirous for its future welfare. The tone of the law 
falls here considerably in the background, and the in- 
dividuality of tho lawgiver and his peculiar relation to 
the people stand out more prominently. lie is taken 
up with their inward concerns and future fate, laying 
before them the good effects that will follow the ob- 
servance of the lb w, and the evil consequences that 
will infallibly result from its neglect. Most of those 
to whom it was more immediately addressed had npt 
seen many of the wonders of God, or had beeu too 
young to understand them ; and hence the sacred his- 
torian begins by recapitulating the various mercies 
which God had bestowed upon them and their fore- 
fathers from their departure outof Egypt, — the victories 
which, by divine assistance, they had obtained over 
their enemies, —their rebellion, ingratitude, and chas- 
tisements. The moral, cererJbuial, and judicial laws 
are repeated, with additions and explanations ; and 
the people are urged to obedience in the most affec- 
tionate manner, from the consideration of the endear* 
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ing promises made to them by God, which be would 
assuredly perform if they did not frustrate bis de- 
signs of mercy by their own wilful obstinacy. That 
no person might thereafter plead Ignorance of the 
divine law, he commanded that it should be read to all 
the people at the end of every seveuth year; and corn- 
eluded his ministerial labours among them by a most 
beautiful ode, and by giving his benediction to the 
several tribes. In the last chapter, which is commonly 
ascribed to Joshua, we have an account of the last days 
of Moses; how, from the top of Mount Nebo, be 
surveyed the promised land ; and then, haring died 
in Moab, was buried by God himself, so that no one 
knew his tomb. This book oontains only one prophecy 
relative to the Messiah, but a number of very remark- 
able predictions relative to the future of the Jews.— 
Bef. Horne's Introduction to the Holy Scripture *. 

Deutbbopathic, du '- te -’ To - path^ik (Gr, deuteros , 
second, and pathos , suffering ), is applied, in Med. to 
an affection induced in a part through sympathy with 
the part originally affected ; as, where the stomach is 
disturbed through a wound in the head. 

Dkutoxide, du'-tokx-ide (Gr. deuteros , second, and 
oxide), in Chem., the oxide of a metal containing a 
double dose of oxvgen. The word biwxide is, how- 
ever, more generally used. This remark applies to all 
compounds commencing with the word, deuto. 

Deutzia, de-ut'-ze-a, in Bot., a ge®. of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. ord. Fhiladelphaoere. The leaves of some 
species, especially those of D. scabra, are covered with 
beautiful scales ; hence, from their roughness, they are 
used in Japan for polishing purposes. 

Development. {See Physiology.) 

Development Theory, de-vel'-op-ment tke’-o-re (Er. 
dSvelopper , to develop ; the or it, theory), a theory ori- 
ginally propounded by the author of a work entitled 
“Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” pub- 
lished in the year iSWr. In this work the author first 
states that animal and vegetable life have progressed 
gradually on the globe. With regard to animal life, 
and arguing from fossil remains, he places the order or 
progression as follows : — First, an era of invertebrate 
animals ; second, a period during which fishes were the 
only vertebrate form of being; then a period when 
reptiles were seen in addition, but without birds or 
mammalia; next a time when the last were added, but 
without man ; and finally, the present era, in which 
that master species 1ms existed in supremacy over all. 
Taking creation, then, as a broad course of progressive 
organization, the theory of development is thus set 
forth : — AH animal and vegetable organisms commence 
with a simple cell, of which it. is impossible iu any case 
to tell to what form it is destined to advance. A series 
of changes takes place, by the careful examination of 
which it is possible to determine to which class the 
future animal or vegetable will belong. According to 
the theory as enunciated by Von Bar, “a betero- 

enoous, or special structure, arises out of one more 

omogeneousor general, and this by a gradual change.” 
At the same time it is contended that the embryo of 
each grade of being passes through the general condi- 
tions of the embryos of the grades beneath it. In an 
embryo of the vertebrate sub-kingdom can be traced 
the change which will determine whether it will belong 
to the fish, reptile, bird, or mammal class. In an em- 
bryo of the mammal class, the characters of tho par- 
ticular order are next determined; and afterwards 
those of the family, genus, species, sex, and individual 
in succession. As an illustration, — “ There is no essen- 
tial difference between the vertebral column of the 
early embryo of man and that of an embryo fish ; the 
evolution of the nervous centres begins, in both, on the 
same plan: so also does that of the circulating appa- 
ratus. Comparing the changes through which the 
embryo passes, with the history of the general life of 
the globe, a strong similarity in the plan is to be ob- 
served in the individual life of every one of the forme 
of organized beings which now people it. There ha* 
been a succession from invertebrate to vertebrate ; 
from the fish to the reptile, from the reptile to the bird 
and mammal ; in the mammal finally to man. Haviug 
brought forward examples and proofs from thiB part of 
the argument, the following hypothesis is put forth. 
That a chemico-eleotric operation, by which germinal 
vesicles were produce'!, was the first phenomenon in 
x 
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organic creation, and that the second was an advance appears ns hoar-frost. When the atmosphere is fit any 
of these through a succession of higher grades, and given temperature and pressure, it holds a proportionate 
a variety of modifications, in accordance with laws of quantity of aqueous vapour in suspension, If that 
idie same absolute nature aa those by which the Al- temperature is lowered to a certain point, called the 
mighty roles the physical department of nature. The dew-point, a quantity of aqueoue vapour is act free in 
theory of development was strongly and ably opposed the form of water or dew, which can sometimes be seen 
by Mr. Hugh Miller, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Hitch* falling aa a fine rain or mist. Those substances which 
cock, and others, who argued that it was immoral and radiate heat rapidly are cooled soonest ; and therefore 
wnti-Christian to doubt the generally received theory of the dew is deposited upon them first. All vegetable 
creation by law; namely, that every event in nature fibres are ready radiators of heat; consequently, the 
takes place by fixed and not by progressive law. smooth leaves of trees, shrubs, and grasses cause the 
notwithstanding the strong opposition the theory has dew to be deposited upon them even upon moderately 
received, it has gained many supporters. Since the warm evenings. Radiation takes place most rapidly 
year 1859, when Mr. Darwin published his “ Origin of when there is a clear Bby : when there are many clouds 
Species bjf Natural Selection, the subject has excited in the air, heat is radiated back by them to the earth, 
much attention. In this work Mr. Darwin brings for* which nearly supplies the amount of heat lost. Thus 
ward an hypothesis of the becoming of new species, dew is more readily deposited upon clear fine nights 
founded on the modifiability of which animals are seen than when the sky is overcast. The history of the 
to be capable under breeding. The principal sugges- knowledge of dew is interesting. Aristotle supposed * 
tion in the work is, that in the struggle for existence that there was a rain formed by the condensation of 
among the multitudes of animals, ohy variety which the water which had been evaporated during the day, 
was better adapted for the circumstances than its com- by the cold of night, {Meteor, i. 10.) In 1781, how- 

S anions, would live and increase while the others ever, the recognized opinion was, that the cold was 
ecliued, He thus traces all animals back to four or caused by the dew. It was uot until the discoveries 
five primitive types, rejecting the theory of develop- of Leslie concerning radiant heat, in 1791*5, that the 
ment, and referring all the phenomena to an advance true theory of dew was established 
or improvement in progress. — Besides the works re- Dew-point. ( See Dew.) 

ferred to, see Explanations , a Sequel to Ventures, Jfc. ; Dextkin, deks'-trin, in Chetn., a transparent brittle 
and Edinburgh Meview, Ap.nl, 1860, art. Darwin on the ‘solid, with a vitreous fracture, formed by submitting 
Origin of Species, i starch to a heat of 400° Fall. Dextrin is a modification 

Device, de-vise / (Medimv. Lat. divisa, a design), the ; of starch, possessing the same composition, buidif- 
name given tc» any emblem selected by a person, family, | ferent properties. It is, for instance, soluble in cold 
or body of men, to serve as a mark of distinction., ! water, a property which renders it particularly valuable 
The device is often accompanied by a motk>, and is ! for manufacturing purposes, under tho name'of I?rt7odi 
similar in purpose to the crest, or any charge in a coat ! gum (wliich see). It has received the name of dextrin , 
of arms. It differed, however, from the family crest ! from causing the rotation of a polarized ray from left 
of the bearer, in having some characteristic in allusion to right. It may be always distinguished from starch 
to his name, character, or some enterprise in which he by not giving a blue colour with iodine ; and from gum. 
was implicated or about to engage. The cross, in a by giving a blue solution with potash and sulphate of 
variety of forms, was the common device of the Cru- copper. 

saders; the sprig of broom (planta genista ) was the Dby, dai, is a Turkish title of dignity, now applied 
device of the Fluntagenets ; the red and white rose, only to the ruler of Tripoli, but formerly borne also by 
respectively, were the devices of the rival houses of the ruler of Tunis, and, prior to its conquest by the 
York and Lancaster ; while the rose and portcullis, and French, by that of Algiers. The word is of doubtful 
rose and crown, were the emblewiB of the house of origin; but, according to some, it is from the Turkish 
Tudor. dai, u maternal uncle, to denote the high esteem in 

Devil, dev' -l (Gr. diabolos, false accuser; Hcb. which the rulerB of these countries were held by the 
Satan, adversary), is the name commonly given in the Forte. 

New Testament to the arch-fiend, who is represented Diabetes, di-a-be'dec? fGr. diet, through, and baino- 
as being in constant opposition to God, and the ruler wtai, I pass), iu Med. , is a disease characterized by an 
of a host of evil spirits like himself. Originally created inordinate How of urine. Medical men recognize two 
good, he and his followers fell into sin, and so became distinct kinds of diabetes,— the diabetes insipidus, iu 
wicked and malicious. Retaining many of hiB original which there is merely a greatly -increased flow of urine : 
qualities, he became a powerful instrument for evil, and diabetes meUUus, in which the urine is found to 
He was the means of deceiving our first parents, and contain n large quantity of saccharine matter. Per- 
leading them into sin, and thus brought sin and suffer- sons of a debilitated constitution, and in the decline of 
ing into this world. There are various other names life, are most subject to this disease. It commonly 
applied to the devil in Scripture. There are some comes on slowly and imperceptibly, without any up- 
pers ons in the present day who deny the personality parent disorder of the system, and may exist Yor a 
of Batan, and regard him only as an evil principle, considerable time before it attracts any notice. One of 
Such an opinion can only be held by doing the utmost the most constant symptoms of this disease is aninordi- 
violence to the language of Scripture. He is every- nate degree of thirst; and yet the quantity of urine 
where there spoken of as having a real personal exist- passed daily is usually much greater than that of the 
ence, as being in a state of constant activity, possessed liquids drunk. A voracious appetite is also a usual cha- 
of power and dominion, and as haring messengers and racteristic of this disease. At length the constitution 
followers. He is held accountable, is charged with manifestly suffers, the body becomes emaciated, the 
guilt, and is to be judged and receive final punish- strength and vigour fail, the pulse. is frequent atid 
ment. How, on any such idea, Christ’s temptation small, a slight degree of fever prevails, and the skin is 
in the wilderness can be accounted for, we cannot dry aud rough. There are also usually aching pains iu 
«ee. If we believe iu the existence of good spirits the back and loins, and uneasy sensations along the 
(and there is certainly no reason to think that man is urinary passages. The symptoms gradually become 
the highest creature in the scale of bring), there is more and more intense, until at length the patient 
SO reason to doubt the existence of evil spirits, sinks from exhaustion, or is cut off by dropsy, con- 
ISkrripture speaks of plainly and decidedly regarding sumption, or some other incurable disease. Of the 
the existence of the one as of the other. causes or treatment of this disease, unfortunately, 

Dhyibs, de-vize* fFr. deviser, to imagine or invent), little is known. It may be produced by intemperate 
in Law, is the act whereby a testator conveys his lands habits, or whatever tends to impair the system and 
by will, the conveyance of personal property being produce debility. In general, the kidneys aT« found 
commonly termed a bequest. {See Will.) in a diseased state after death, though in some cases 

DsvOitxah System:. (See Old Bed Sxwdstows.) no traces of disease could be found in these or any of 

Dew, dew (Sax. deaw), the moisture or aqueous the other urinary organs. In fact, as yet little is known 
vapour which i* deposited from the air on those bodies of the true character «pf this disease. The measures 
which are exposed to it. It is generally observed in resorted to in its treatment are rather of a palliative 
the form of minute globules on the surfaces ofleaves. than a remedial nature: for the general opinion among 
When the cold is extreme, it takes a solid form, and phy sicians is, that it is incurable. It is possible, how* 
f43 • 
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ever, by judicious treatment, to greatly mitigate the 
symptoms, and to ward off the issue for a number of 
years. The treatment should be principally directed j 
to restoring and strengthening the tone of the system, 
by abundant exercise in the open air, and the use of 
tonics and such medicines as tend to soothe the 
nervous system. The state of the akin is particularly 
to be attended to; and daily < ablation of the whole 
body in warm or cold water is recommended. The 
Turkish bath, it is believed, might possibly prove useful 
in this disorder. Flannel should also be worn next 
the skin. Those kinds of food that contain sugar, or 
matter easily convertible into sugar, are to be as much 
as possible avoided. 

Diadem, di'-H-dem (Or. diadema , a fillet), originally 
a hand of silk or woollen, according to some authorities 
invented by Bacchus, to relieve the headache produced 
by intoxication. It was probably imported into Greek 
costume from the East, and afterwards became the 
distinguishing ornament, of royally, The diadem of 
the Egyptian deities and kings bore the symbol of the 
sacred serpent. Among the Persians it. was twined 
about the tiaras of the kings, and whs purple and 
white. In the earliest times the diadem was very 
narrow; but broad diadems were introduced by the 
Persians, and adopted by Alexander the Great. The 
early Itoman emperors abstained from the use of this 
ornament, to avoid giving offence to the people by 
calling np the remembrance of the kings. Constantine 
the Great was the first who used it ; and after his time 
it was ornamented with a single or double row of 
pearls. 

BijebeSis, di-er'-C’Sis (Gr. dfaireo, I divide), in 
G ram., is the dividing of a diphthong or of a contracted 
syllable into two syllables, and is usually denoted by 
two dots, thus (*•), over the last vowel ; as avenged, 
beloved. Sometimes the mArk of diaeresis is used to 
show that two vowels coming together do not form a 
diphthong ; as reiterated. 

Diagnosis, di-ag-no'-si* (Gr. diagignosko, I discern 
or distinguish), is the art of discovering the nature of 
a disease, and of distinguishing it from other diseases 
of a similar nature. Much depends upon a correct dia- 
gnosis of disease; and the minute characteristics that 
frequently distinguish one disease from another render 
it often a matter of great skill and delicacy. If the 
true nature of a. disease be not ascertained, a course 
of treatment may be pursued that may bo followed by 
very serious results. 

Diagonal, di-ty'-o-nM (Gr. dia t through ; gonia , an 
angle), a straight line drawn from any angle to an 
opposite one in a rectilineal figure. A straight line 
drawn between two adjacent angles would obviously 
coincide with the boundary-line ; consequently no 
triangle can have a diagonal. A quadrilateral figure 
has two diagonals, a pentagon five, a hexagon nine, 
&t*. In order to calculate the number ot possible 
diagonals in a given figure, the plan is, to take three 
from the number of sides, multiply the remainder by 
the number of sides, and take hall 1 tho product. 
Thus,— 


In the case of a pentagon. 


2x5 

3 


=5, and 


In the case of a hexagon, 


3x0 


~ er{h 


DlAGitAM, (Gr* diagraming i), n drawing 

delineated fox* the purpose of demonstrating the pro- 
perties of any gownotricalllgurc j such as a triangle, 
a circle, a square* &c. 

Dial. (See Sundial and Hobology.) 

Dialect, di'-ii-lekt. (Gr. dialegeethai, to converse), 
a term applied to a language which resembles another 
in its general features, but differs from it in details. 
The two most widelv-gpread families of languages in 
tho world are the Indian-Gothic and the Semitic. In 
the former are included the Sanscrit, Zend, Armenian, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Sclnvonian, Teutonic, and 
Celtic dialects. In all these, the resemblance, although 
often far distant, is able to be traced. The Semitic 
embraces the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and other dia- 
lects not so well known. The differences of speaking 
the same language in the same countrydo not properly 
come under the head of dialects. In France any such ■ 
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peculiarity is called patois, and in England promn+ 
Haiti m, 

DuMtOTXOT, di-Memiki (Gr. dialeMkot, from 
aialegomai, I discourse), is the old name for logic, or the 
art of reasoning and disputing justly. According to 
Socrates, dialectics were so called from being an in- 
quiry pursued by persons who take counsel together* 
separating the subjects considered according to thete 
kinds. There were several systems of diale c tics Ami-mg 
the ancients. The dialectics of Plato are a kind of 
nualysis to direct the human mind by dividing, defin- 
ing, and bringing things to the first truth ; which having 
reached, it applies itself to explain sensible things, but 
with a view to return to the first truth, where alone it 
can rest. The dialectics of Aristotle comprise the 
doctrine of simple words, delivered in his book of 
Predicaments; the doctrine of propositions, contained 
in his book “De Interpretatione and that of the 
several kinds of syllogism, in his books of Analytics, 
Topics, and Elenchuses. The dialectics of the Stoics 
appear to have been little more than, a system of 
grammatical rules. (See Logic.) 

Dialipm, di-ui'de-um, in Hot., a gen. of leguminous 
plants. The only remarkable species is D. indicant , 
which yields a fruit called the tamarind plum, the pulp 
of which has an agreeable slightly acidulous taste, 
somewhat resembling that of the common tamarind. 

Diallage, di'-al-liy (Gr. diaUttge* difference), in 
Min., a foliated flilicio-magneHiau mineral, bo called 
from its changeable colour. 

Diallogitb, di-nl'-logite, in Min., a carbonate of 
manganese, occurring in crystalline masses of a rose- 
red colour. It is found chiefiy in gneiss and porphyry 
veins, with silver, lead, zinc, and other ores. It is 
found in Saxony and Transylvania. 

Dialogue, di'-cd-og (Gr.), is a conversation be- 
tween two or more persons, usually upon a particular 
subject, and conducted with more formality than an 
ordinary conversation. The ancient philosophers were 
fond of conveying their instructions in this form, and 
some of their principal works that have come down to 
us are in dialogues. Plato is particularly distinguished 
for the beauty of his dialogues, which, for richness and 
power of imagination, are unrivalled, and have often 
been compared to tho conversations of the gods. The 
dialogues of Cicero, ab “ De Oratore,” are agreeable 
and well supported; but the style is sometimes prolix 
and heavy, and the orator too often peeps out in them. 
Lucian is also distinguished as a writer of dialogues 
full of pleasantry and satire. In modern times we 
have the learned and elaborate dialogues of Erasmus, 
in Latin ; besides whom, there arc," among the Ger- 
mans, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Jacobi, ScheUing, 
&c. ; Petrarch and Machiavelli, among the Italians; 
and Fdnclcn, Fontenelie, Malebranche, and Sarrassin, 
among the French. In England we have the " Divine 
Dialogues” of Henry More ; the u Visions of Heaven 
and Hell,” said to be BuuyanV, the ” Philosophical Dia- 
logues " of Berkeley; the dialogues on natural religion 
of Hume ; the moral and political dialogues of Bishop 
Hurd ; Lyttleton's ” Dialogues of the Dead and many 
others. Still more recently have. appeared Southey’s 
“ Colloqnics on Society;” Walter Savage. Laudor's 
f< Imaginary Conversations;” Help’s ‘‘Friends in 
Council and Professor Wilson’s “ Noctes Ambro- 
sian®.” To write in dialogue is by no means so easy 
a task as is commonly imagined. It requires more 
than merely' the introduction of different persons 

speaking in succession. It ought to be a. natural and 

spirited representation of real conversation, exhibiting 
the character qpd manners of the several speakers, and 

S to the character of each that peculiarity of 
t and expression that distinguishes him from 
others. From a dialogue thus conducted, the reader 
receives a fair and full view of both sides of the argu- 
ment, and is at the same time entertained with polite 
conversation, and with a display of consistent and 
well-supported characters. Such a production stands 
high among the works of taste, Tho so-called Socratio 
dialogue is a conversation in the form of question and 
answer, in which the questions are so contrived, that 
the person queationedlsledto come to the very conclu- 
sion that the questioner wishes to bring him. ‘‘ There 
are some questions,” Bays Hume, “ to which dialogue 
writing is peculiarly adapted, and where it is preferable 
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to the direct sod simple method of composition. . . . 
Any question of philosophy which is so obscure aud 
uncertain that human reason can reach no Axed deter- 
mination with regard to it, if it should be treated at 
all, seems to lead us naturally into the style of dialogue 
and conversation. Reasonable men may be allowed to 
differ where no one can reasonably be positive ; oppo- 
site sentiments, even without any decision, afford an 
agreeable amusement; and if the subject be curious 
and interesting, the book carries ns in a manner into 
company, and unites the two greatest and purest 
pleasures of human life, — study and society." lie also 
considers it useful in handling points that are so obvi- 
ous as not to admit of dispute, and yet so important 
that they cannot be too often inculcated ; the vivacity 
of conversation serving to enforce the precept, and 
give it novelty and beauty, from the various lights in 
which it is presented by the different personages. 

Dial* sis, di-iil'-e-sis ( dia , through, and luo, I set 
free), in Chern., a method invented by Mr. T. Graham 
of separating the crystalloid and colloid constituents 
of solutions, by taking advantage of the property pos- 
sessed by the former of passing through a septum of 
colloid matter. (See Diffusion of Liquids.) It is 
generally effected by means of an instrument calle* a 
dialyter, which consists of a hoop of gutta-percha co- 
vered with a sheet of parchmentizea paper strained 
tightly, and kept in its place by an india-rubber band. 
The solution to be dialyzed is poured into the dia- 
lyser to the depth of half an inch, and the whole is 
floated in a basin of pure water. The crystalloids 
contained in the liquid diff use themselves through the 
parchment-paper into the water below, but the colloids 
are retained behind the colloidal parchment- paper, 
being impervious to them. A mixture of common salt 
and gum placed in the diulyser for thirty or forty hours 

? >arts with the wholfc of its salt, the gum being left 
>chind in pure condition. Other substances besides 
archment-psper may be used ; such as a layer of ul- 
umen brushed on writing-paper and coagulated by 
heat, or a Aim of animal mucus laid between two 
pieces of linen. Dialysis promises to be of the great- 
est use in separating crystalline principles, such as 
the alkaloids, from vegetable infusions. It may also 
be applied to the detection of crystalline poisons', Buck 
aa arsenic or strychnine, in animal mixtures, no mat- 
ter how heterogeneous the compound may be. It also 
throws great light on many obscure points in animal 
physiology. The ready absorption of crystalline mat- 
ters by the stomach, which is a membrane covered 
with colloid mucus, and the reparation thus effected of 
the crystalloid and colloid portions of the food, are 
instances of dialysis going on iu the human frame. 
Another example is the tongue, the mucous membrane 
of which readily transmits crystalloid salt and sugar to 
the nerves of taste ; while gum, starch, and other col- 
loids, ate either rejected altoget her or only feebly ab- 
sorbed. For a full account of Mr. Graham’s experi- 
ments on dialysis the student is referred to a paper on 
the subject, in the “ Philosophical Transactions " for 
1862, part I., which is one of the most masterly scien- 
tific memoirs ever written. 

Diamagnetism. (See Magnetism.) 

Dxamrtes, dirtifh'-e-ter (Gr. dia, through j matron , a 
measure), a term generally applied to this line drawn 
through the centre of a circle, anti bounded at either 
end by the circumference. Whenever any point is 
called a centre, any straight line drawn through that 
point i« generally called the diameter. 

Diamide, di'-a-mide, in Oherti. — A diamide is a sub- 
stitution compound of ammonia, in which two equi- 
valent* of hydrogen in a double equivalent of ammonia 
are replaced by one eqvivalcnt of an element or ra- 
dicle, 

Diaminb, cki'-tt-mine, in Chem., a diamide with basic 
properties capable of forming salts with acids. 

Diamond, diamond, in Min.— -The word diamond is 
derived from the Greek adamatt, unconquered, in allu- 
sion to its extreme hardness. Chemically speaking, 
diamond is pure crystallized carbon. As found in 
nature, diamonds occur crystallized in forms belonging 
to the regular sy stem. The crystals are mostly derived 
from the octahedron ; but the faces are frequently con- 
vex, and the edges rounded. In their rough state they 
present the appearance of semi-transparent rounded 


Diamond Beetle 

pebbles, covered with a thin brownish opaque crust. 
Freed from this coating, they are generally colourless ; 
but they are also found tinged with red, orange, yellow, 
brown, and black. The pu re white transparent variety 
are most highly prized, and are called diamonds of the 
Arst water. The finest diamonds occur in quartzose 
alluvial deposits at Golconda and Bundelound, in India, 
where the finest specimens have been found ; also in 
Borneo, in several districts in Brasil, in the Ural moun- 
tains, iu Russia, and in one or two other unimportant 
localities. The origin of the diamond in nature is at 
present unknown. It is, however, evidently of vege- 
table origin . Diamond is the hardest body known, and 
can only be cut or polished by means of its own powder. 
The powder is mixed with oil, and spread on a revolving 
steel disk, and the diamond, which is attached with 
solder to a suitable support, is held against it until a 
facet is formed. It is then unsoldered, fixed ha a dif- 
ferent position, and a second facet ground. The most re- 
markable diamonds withwhich we are acquainted, are the 
diamond mentioned by Tavernier, as belonging to the 
Great Mogul, which is said to have weighed AIM) carats 
in the rough state ; the diamond amongst the Russian 
crown jewels, weighing 105 carats ; the famous Pitt 
diamond, which weighs 136 carats. This diamond is, 
from its lustre aud colour, considered the finest known. 
The Koh moor belonging to the queen, weighed 213 
carats, but was badly cut. It was re-cut in 1852 by 
Messrs. Gurnard, ana now weighs 147 carats; but is 
greatly improved in brilliancy, although lessened in 
size. 'Diamonds are valued at so much per carat of 
four grains, aud increase in price in a given proportion. 
The general rule for finding the value of cut diamonds, 
is to double the weight in carats, and multiply its square 
hy £2, This rule does not apply to diamonds weighing 
more than 20 carats. Flaws in diamonds are often cut 
out by cleavage through the natural planes of the 
crystal. A distinguished English philosopher made a 
large sum of money by buying flawed diamonds at a 
low' price, and cleaving them into smaller gems. The 
principal use to which diamonds are applied, besides 
as articles of ornament, is for cutting glass. For this 
purpose, the natural curved edge is used. Writing 
diamonds are either sparks with natural or accidental 
points, or diamonds ground to a conical point. Dia- 
mond-dust is employed for grinding the faces of other 
gems. Diamonds are inflammable when heated red- 
hot, and plunged into an atmosphere of oxygen, burn- 
ing with a steady light, and giving rise to pure carbonic 
acid. They are not, however, perfectly pure, a small 
residue being left behind, containing silica and iron. 
The specific gravity of diamond is about 3*3-1. 

Diamond Beetle, a name usually given to Enfimua 
imperial it, a species of the tribe Curcutionulati weevils), 
and order Coleopfera, found abundantly in Brazil, It 
is polished black in colour, the head, thorax, and limbs 
being slightly granulated and covered with metallic 
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green scales, and the wing-cases (elytra) studded with 
regular lines of concavities, each depression .thickly 
lined w ith bright green scales, so that the rays of light 
are reflected and heightened by the contrast of the 
shining black interstices. The genun Entimua is en- 
tirely exotic ; but there are small species of the genera 
Polydrome and Phyllobiue common in England, orno- 
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mcnted with similar scales, bat not presenting the 
gent -like spots. The elytra of the diamond-beetle are 
sometimes made into head-dresses, &c. f for ladies; but 
the most general use of the insect is as an object for 
the microscope. 

I)iAMonn> Necklace, The, a famous pieoe of jewel- 
lery, made bj a man named Boehmer, in Paris, about 
the years 1744-45. According to Madame Campan, it 
was originally intended for Madame Du Barry, the 
favourite of Louis XV. On the death of the king, in 
1744, Du Barry waB compelled to leave the court, and 
Boehmer was left with the necklace on his hands. It 
was a wonderful and costly piece of work, consisting 
of 500 diamonds. Its value was said to be 1,800,000 
livres, or £80,000 sterling, and it was too expensive 
for any one to buy it. A woman named De La- 
motte, who waited about the court, having heard 
of these circumstances, contrived to persuade the 
Cardinal Prince Louis de Bohan, a vain profligate man 
of great w ealth, that Queen Marie Antoinette did not 
look upon him with disfavour. The vain cardinal, 
readily believing this, was ready to do anything to 
retain the regard of the queen. He was persuaded by 
De La motto that Marie Antoinette was extremely 
anxious to possess the diamond necklace ; but not 
having enough money then, she was willing to sign an 
agreement to purchase it, if the cardinal would become 
security. Rohan did consent, and signed the agreement, 
which wus also apparently signed by the queen. On 
the 1st of February, 1786, the necklace was handed 
over to him, and he took it to Versailles, the place 
where the queen had undertaken to send for it. All 
this time the cardinal had never Been the queen, al- 
though, by a stratagem of De Lamotte’s, he imagined 
that ho had met her for a few moments at midnight 
in the park of Versailles, and all the messages, written 
and verbal, had come through the woman De Lamotbe. 
On the day after ho arrived at Versailles, a man dressed 
in the uniform of the court valets came to his apart- 
ments, and took away the necklace, saying, as he did so, 
that it was " in the name of the queen.” Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, De Lamotte, her husband, and 
the filiani valet, left Paris. The whole transaction had 
been a deception and a swindle. The verbal messages 
from the queen were all false, and the written ones 
forgeries by the sham valet, who was an adept at imi- 
tating handwriting ; and the woman whom the cardinal 
had met in the park of Versailles was not the queen, 
but an unfortunate of Paris, named Gay d'Oliva, who 
had been hired by De Lamotte for the purpose. The 
plot was discovered by Boehmer, who, when he found 
that ho was not paid when the period for the first in- 
stalment arrived, inquired at the court if the queen 
had received the necklace. This aroused suspicion, 
and inquiries being instituted, the cardiual and the 
persons associated in the plot were arrested and sent 
to the Bastille. Tlie trial lasted nine months, and 
sentence was given on the Hist of May, 1786, when all 
were acquitted except Lamotte, who was branded on 
the shoulder with the letter V, for voleuse, thief. When 
the cardinal got out of the Bastille, at ten o’clock at 
night, large mobs hurrahed round him, out of spite to 
the court. It was the beginning of the Revolution. 
Seven years afterwards Marie Antoinette was led to 
execution, and the yelling and cursing inob taunted 
her with the scandal of the diamond necklace a few 
moments before she died. 

Dianthus, di-an'-thus (Gr. anfhos, flower; diog, of 
Jupiter, — the divine flower), in Bob, a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Caryophyllace<e. Many of 
the species are highly valued for the beauty and the 
fragrance of their flowers, I), barbatm , tne sweet- 
william, is au old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and 
was much esteemed in Gerardo’s time “ for its beauty 
to dock .up the bosoms of the beautiful, and garlands 
and crowns of pleasure.” The flowers grow in fas- 
cicles, and are usually of a fine crimson ooloar. There 
are numerous varieties in cultivation. The species D . 
curyophyllui r, which grows wild on old wallB in the 
south of England, is supposed to be the source of the 
garden carnations, and, by some botanists, of the 
pinks also. The carnation has been cultivated from 
time immemorial in Europe, and its beauty and rich 
spicy odour make it a general favourite, It is the 
principal florist’s flower of Germany and Italy, from 


Diaper-work' 

which countries we derive the choicest varieties. The 
varieties of the carnation are arranged in three classes, 
■—juikct, bizarre* , and picotees. Flakes have two co- 
lours only, the stripes being large ; bizarre* (Fr., odd 
or irregular) are variegated in irregular spots and 
stripes, with no less than three colours; pieotees (Fr. 
piquet tee > pricked or spotted) have a white ground 
spotted or pounced with red, purple, or other colours. 
Ike garden cloves have petals of a deep scarlet colour, 
and are derived, like the varieties of the carnation, 
from D. caryvphullu s. The pink, as a florist's flower, 
received but little attention until the close of the last 
century, but many fine varieties have been developed 
since then. Being one of the hardiest and least ex- 
pensive of fine flowers, it is much cultivated by opera- 
tive mechanics aud manufacturers round large towns. 
The varieties most- esteemed are those called pheasant's 
eyes, which seem to have sprung from D. plum arias. 
New varieties of the carnation and pink are procured 
from seeds, and thousands of seedlings are annually 
blown by florists and amateurs, though it frequently 
happens that there are not more than two or three 
worth keeping. Established or approved varieties are 
continued by layering and by cuttings, or, as they are 
commonly called, pipings. The soil in which they 
thrive best is a rich loam, rather sandy than otherwise. 

Diapason, di-a-pai'-zon (Gr. dta, through ; pas, all), 
in Mus., an ancient Greek term for the interval .of the 
octave. It is also the name of a kind of rule by which 
certain instrument-makers determine the measures of 
the various parts of their instruments. Some of tho 
stops in the organ are called by this appellation, be- 
cause they extend through the entire instrument. 

| Dryden makes use of the term in one of his finest 
| metaphors,— 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univ ersal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of tbs notes it run. 

The diapason closing full in man.” 

Diapensi LCV-teJ^ap-en'Se-ai'-se-e (Gr. dia, through ; 
pente, five ; in allusion to their being five-cleft), in Bot., 
a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous shrubby plants in 
the sub-class Corollijlorai. There are but two genera 
ami two species, the properties aud uses of which are 
unknown. They are natives of North America and 
northern Europe. 

Diapee, di'-dp-er (Fr.), a kind of textile fabric, either 
of linen or cotton, or a mixture of the two, with a 
figured pattern on the exterior surface, produced by 
a peculiar method of twilling. Diapers are much used 
for table-linen and fine towels. With the exception of 
damask, diapers are the most ornamental kind of twilled 
cloths. There is some controversy as to the origin cf 
the term diaper. According to Mr. Plauchd, it is de- 
rived from d’lpres, that is, ” of \ press," a town in 
Flanders famous for its manufacture of rich stuffs and 
fine linen before the year 1200. Ducange derives the 
word from the Italian diaspro , the jasper, on account 
of its shifting lights; but the former is the most pro- 
bable derivation. 

Diapek-woiuc, or DiArsnrirct, in Arch., is a mode 
of decorating a surface by covering it with the constant 
repetition of a small" 
flower, leaf, or other or- 
nament, either carved or 

S ainted. If carved, the 
oweis are entirely sunk 
into the work below the 
general surface. They 
are generally square, and 
placed close to one ano- 
ther j but in some cases 
other arrangements are 
used, as in Canterbury 
cathedral. Diaper deco- 
ration was first' intro- 
duced in the Early Eng- 
lish style, in which it was tometiroes employed to cover 
large spaces, as in Westminster Abbey and Chichester 
cathedral. It was also extensively used in the Deco- 
rated style. Diaper-work was only used as a painted 
ornament in the Perpendicular style, and vei*y fear 
specimens of it remaiff. Some portions of a pattern of 
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Piaphanons Bodies Dlatomaoeep 

beautiful flowing foliage are to he aeon in the Lady usually accompanied with griping and flatulency,, 
chapel in Gloucester cathedral*— Ref. Parker’s Ola*’ together with an uneasy sensation in the lower part of 
aory of Architecture, the abdomen. There are frequently, also, nausea and. 

Diaphanous Bombs. {See Li&ht.) vomiting, a bitter taste in the mouth, a furred and 

Diaphohetios, di-a-fo^ei'^ikt (Gr. tUaphoreo , I yellow tongue, dry and harsh skin, a pale or sallow 
carry through), a name given to medicines tlmt in- countenance, and, if not speedily checked, great 
crease the natural exhalation of the skin. When they emaciation, Physicians distinguish various kinds of 
ate so powerful as to produce actual perspiration, they diarrhma ; as n'apnlaaa, when the fames pass of 
are called sudorific*, the difference bet ween the two ordinary quality, but immoderately loose and copious ; 
classes being only one of degree, not of kind . They are biltosa, when the bile is more abundant than natural ; 
in general used to reetore the cutaneous discharge when rnucom, when t he excrements contain a quantity 
it has beta suppressed through cold, and are hence of mucus; serosa, in which they are almost entirely 
useful in catarrh, rheumatism, or diarrlicea proceed- liquid and watery ; and lienteria, when the food passes 
ing from cold. Among the more common diaphoretics through the body in au almost unaltered state. This 
are antimony, ipecacuanha, ammonia, opium, guiaeum, is one of those diseases by means of which nature 
camphor, and contrayerva. A dose of Dover’s powder, strives to get rid of impurities, and restore the system 
with warm drinks and plenty of blankets in bed, usually to its normal condit ion. H ence, when it is not very 
produces copious perspiration, and is very beneficial violent, and when the patient is strong, it is best to 
in colds. * allow it to run its course, at all even t s for a time, and. 

DiafhbaGm, di'-fifram (Gr. diaphrapma, a parti- even to aid it by small doses of laxatives, In any case, 
tiou), in Anat., is the name given to that transverse great care is to bo taken not to stop it too suddenly, 
muscle which separates the thorax or chest from the Sometimes an emetic is of great benefit- in removing 
abdomen or belly. It is usually described as consisting the cause of irritation. When it arises from obstructed 
of two muscles. The superior and larger of these perspiration, a warm bath, or u dose of Dover's pow- 
arises from the ensiform .cartilage of the sternum, and der, and warm clothing in bed, will usually effect a 
the ends of the lower ribs on each side ; from which cure. When it is occasioned by a too acid state of the 
points the fibres converge, and terminate in a tendon, secretions, the great remedy is chalk mixture. Opium 
or aponeurosis, termed, the centrum tendinowm, or is also frequently employed ; but it should not be taken 
central tendon. The second and inferior muscle springs in large quantities without medical advice. The treat- 
from the vertebra; of the loins by two productions, or meat thus iu all cases depends upon the cause from 
crura; that on the right side from the four upper which it springs, 

lumbar vertebras, that on the left from the three upper Piaby, di'-ti-re (Lat. diarium , from dies, a day), is 

ones. From these points the fibres ascend, some of strictly a daily register or record of occurrences in 
them crossing over and decussating to surround the which the writer lma had a personal share, or which 
oesophageal opening; but all of them ultimately uniting have at least in some way come under his own obfier- 
with the central tendon, and thus making but one ration. The use of diaries has now become fin common 
muscular partition. The diaphragm is convex eupe- in this- country that the manufacture of them forms an 
riorly and concave interiorly, and is covered on its important branch of trade. They are usually prepared 
upper side hy the pleura, and on the lower by the peri- with ft blank space for every day of the year, and vary 
tonecum. In form it is nearly circular, and is fleshy at in form and size according to tho object they arc more 
the edges, but becomes tendinous towards the centre, particularly intended to serve. Usually one book is in* 
It presents three largo openings and several smaller tended to contain the events of a year, The use of diaries 
ones. The opening of the vena cava is quadrangular cannot be too strongly recommended. To the inrr- 
in form, and is situated in the tendinous centre. The chant arid man of business they form a register oftrauB- 
OKOph&geal opening is posterior to that of the vena actions and engagements ; to the -student and man of 
cava, and is of an elliptic form. The aortic opening is letters a record of daily readings, thought, and obscr* 
the most posterior, triangular, and between the crura, ration. The publication of such diaries us those of 
This muscle is the principal agent iu respiration ; for by IVpys and Evelyn has thrown much light upon the 
contracting it enlarges the cavity of the chest, and state of society at the time when the writers lived, 
allows the lungs to receive the air in inspiration, while Diastase, ai'-ri«-fa#e (Gr. diaetaak, a separating 
by being relaxed, the cavity of the chest is again of parts), in Cbera., a peculiar ferment found in all 
diminished, and the air suddenly expelled. The con- germinating seed;*. It is this principle which causes 
trading and relaxing of this muscle must likewise, it is the starch in malt to be converted first into dextrin 
evident, have a similar effect in increasing and diminish* and then into sugar. When barley is malted, dia* 
ing the size of the abdominal cavity ; and hence, by its stage is developed in the grain, which converts the 
action upon the stomach and intestines, it aids in the starch into sugar, on the application of heat and water 
expulsion of the ibices and uriue. The diaphragm is in the operation of mashiug. 

largely engaged in laughing, sneezing, sighing, sobbing, Diastole,- di'-he-tole (Gr. dia, and atdlo, I stretch), 
ana other affections of the respiratory organs. What- inPhys., is applied to the dilatat ion of the heart and 
ever occasions stoppage of the action of this muscle arteries, and, is opposed to systole, which denotes the 
B peedily proves fatal. It is subject, to inflammation, cont raction of these parts. 

called ■aiaphragmiztiH* ; but as this is rare! v confined Diathesis, di-uth-e-ai* (Gr. diaWhemi, I dispose)., 
to the organ itself, but communicated either to the in Jjded., is applied too certain state of body p red is* 
pleura or peritonaeum, its symptoms and modi; of posing it to certain diseases. Thus the scrofulous, 
treatment correspond with inflammation of these parts, gouty , cancerous diathesis, denotes » certain constitu* 
(See Pletjeitis and Pemtojutib.) tion of body leading, under certain favourable con* 

Dxabbhcea, duar*re'-a (Gr. dia, and rhea, I flow), is ditions or exciting causes, to these diseases. 

E disease characterized by an increased discharge from DiatomaCea:, di-dt-ont-ai^ae-e (Gr. dia, across; 
the bowels, usually in a very liquid state, and somet imes tome, cut), in Bot.„ the Brittleworts, a lam. of con* 
containing a largo quantity of bile. This disease may fervoid algae, of very peculiar character, -consisting 
lm occasioned by anything that stimulates or irritates of microscopic brittle organisms, found in almost 
the muoons surface of any portion of the alimentary all fresh, brackish, or salt water, sometimes form- 
canal. Besides the various purgative medicines, un- mg » uniform yellowish -brown layer at the bottom 
dressed or indigestible foods or vegetables, acid fruits, of the water, at others adhering to various water- 
oily or putrid aubstances, frequently cause diarrhoea, plants, decaying stems, and stones, or scattered be- 
Supprcssed perspiration, occasioned by a sudden chill tween the filaments of Corf ernes. They also occur 
or cold applied to the body, or a draught of any cold among mosses and OxciUatorur, and on damp ground, 
liquid when overheated, may produce it. It is more The individual cells of the Diat<ymacea> are called //-wr- 
apt tooccurduringtbe summer andautumn months than tulea or tcztulea, aud are furnished with an external, 
at any other period of the year. The effluvia arising from coat of silica. This flinty coat, of two usually syrame- 
the decomposition of organic substances is a frequent trieal portions or valves, is comparable with those of 
cause of it. It sometimes results from the irritation a bivalve shell, but is In contact, at its margins, 
caused by worms, or by some organic disease, aud is a with an intermediate piece called the hoop, which 
common symptom of the advanced state of eonsump- varies in breadth according to age. The separata 
tion. Besides tooseftess of the bf wels, this disease is valves are of various forms j as circuit oblong, efiip* 

m 
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Diatonic Dictator 

tical, bnear.Badffle-shapedjboat-shaped, and undulate ; feet in their form as cubes, there is no possibility of 
and their broad surfaces exhibit various more or less knowing what number may be thrown; but amongst 
delicate sculpturings and markings, in the form of swindling gamblers loaded dice are often used, which 
bands, lines, either parallel, radiate, or crossing each are so constructed as to turn up a certain number 
other, and dots, ora cellular appearance. The Detmk when required. The principal game played with dice 
diaceat are regarded by Professor Bentley, whose das- is ha&ard . They are also employed in other games of 
aifleation we have adopted in this work, as a section of chance; two dice are used in the game of backgammon, 
the sub- order Diatomacew ; but those writers who have Lotteries, raffles, and disputes, are also often settled by 
devoted special attention to microscopic plants make throwing » pair of dice. By the aet 9 Geo. IV. c. 18, 
each group a distinct family. The Deemidiaceco are a duty of twenty shillings was imposed upon every pair 
found only in fresh water, are generally of a green of properly-made dice. This act was oaased for the 
colour, and are not silicious externally,— in place of purpose of suppressing gambling, and since that time 
the fliuty sheath of the diatom, there is a very traus- all dice have been stamped ; and any person issuing 
parent coat of cellulose. The study of the humble dice without the governmeut stamp is liable to a 
forms of vegetable life included in these two interest- penalty. 

ing families is pursued with great zeal by our leading DiciroED, dV -chord (Gr. dis, double, and chord), the 
microscopists, and new facts are continually being name given to the two-stringed lyre, the invention of 
ascertained respecting their reproduction and more- which is ascribed to Mercury by ApoUodorus, who 
mcnts. — Ref. Micoyraphic Dictionary, by Griffith and gives us the following account : — “ Mercury, 1 ' says he, 
Henfrey; Pritchard's Infusoria (now edit.); Carpen* “walking on the banks of the Kile, happened to strike 
tor's Devolutions of the Microscope. his foot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of which 

Diatonic (Gr. dia , through, and tones, a sound).— had been dried away by the sun, and nothing left of 
Of the three scales employed by the ancient Greeks, its contents but nerves. He was so pleased with the 
that which consisted, tike the modern system, of inter- sound it produced, that he thence conceived the idea 
vals, of major tones and semitones. The diatonic has of a lyre, which he afterwards constructed in the form 
tong been considered the most natural of these three of a tortoise, and strung it with, the dried sinews of 
scales. According to Aristoxenus, it was the first ; animals." * 

and the other two, viz., the chromatic and enharmo* Dick Bequest, dik, is a fund left by Mr. James 
nic, were formed from the division of its intervals. Dick, of London, a native of Forres, in Morayshire, 
Diatonic Scale. — The natural scale, consisting of who amassed a considerable fortune in tho West 
eight sounds and seven intervals ,* live of these inter- Indies, and at hiB death, in 1828, bequeathed the bulk 
vals are called tones, and the remaining two semitones, of it, amounting to upwards of £100,000, as a fund to 
which occur between the third and fourth and seventh be applied for the benefit of the parochial schoolmas- 
and eighth. The diatonic scale in a gradual succession ters of the counties of Moray, Baud', and Aberdeen, 
of sounds by tones and semitones, which may proceed This money has been of immense service, not only in 
either from acute to grave or vice versd, five whole increasing the comforts of an underpaid class of men, 
tones and two semitones making a complete natural but in raising the standard of education. The teachers, 
octave. ... before participating in the fund, are subjected to a 

DiATKinir, diatribe (Gr., a disputation), is generally very searching examination ; and there is also a visitor 
a continued discourse or disputation, more particularly appointed to inspect and report periodically upon the 
a bitter and violent attack, either written or spoken, condition of their schools. The sum which each 
on any subject. teacher receives is thus made to depend upon his qua- 

Dinblk, dib'-bl (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known gardening lificatious and efficiency in teaching, and at present 
implement, made of wood, usually about an inch and varies from about £20 to £40, the average being about 
a half in diameter, used for making holes for planting £30. The sum annually distributed is about £4,000; 
seed, &c. It is pointed, and provided with a handle, but a number of teachers do not participate in it, from 
by means of which it can be more easily pressed into not having passed the necessary examination, 
the ground. In some parts of England wheat is planted Dicker, dik'-er (Gr. delca » ten), is a word used by old 

with the dibble; several dibbles are joined together, authors, signifying ten; as a dicker of skins or hide*, 
and tho handle is made of such a length as to enable — i.e., ten hides; a dicker of gloves, or ten pairs of 
the man, as he walks backwards, to make the holes : gloves. 

children follow him, and drop two or three grains into Dicotxlkdonks, di-ko-tike' -denes (Gr. dis, two; 
every hole. A considerable saving of seed is effected kotukdon , a cavity), in Bot., one of the two great 
by sowing with the dibble. Dibbles can only be used classes into which the phanerogamous or flowering 
in light soils ; stiff and clayey soils cannot lie treated plants are divided. It agrees with the Exogenic of some 
in this way; the soil grows hard rouud the hole, hin- botanists, and with the .Exoyens and dymnoyens of 
dering the shoots from the seed; at the same time it Lindlev. (See Botany.) The name Dicotyiedones is 
holds water, which is also detrimental. derived from the condition of the embryo prevailing 

Dicast, (Gr. dikastes ) , a functionary amongst throughout the vast majority of plants included in.the 

the ancient Greeks, who, with his colleagues, was class; but, as in all other natural groups, instances 
empowered constitutionally to try and pass judgment occur wherein the particular character which has 
upon all onuses and questions that the laws and cus- suggested the name is absent. In these exceptional 
toms of his country pronounced capable of judicial cases, however, the plants agree with the rest in other 
investigation. The dicasts of the Attic democratic prominent characters, as the structure of the stem 
period, when they were selected from the people, and and the plan of the flower. The presence of a pair of 
when they took an oath that they would well and truly cotyledons in the embryo must not, therefore, be re- 
discharge their duties, closely resembled the English garded as an essential character of the Dicotytedones, 
jury. The conditions of the eligibility of a dicast at though it is presented by most of the plants in this 
Athens were, that he should be a free citizen, in the great natural group. 

enjoyment of his full franchise, and over thirty years Dictamnun, dikdam'-nnt (fromDicfe, a mountain of 
of age. Six thousand persons were elected for the Crete, where it grew), in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 
service every year. The mode of election is not very ing to the nat.ord. Dutaceiv, including two species, 
clearly stated ; but it. is evident that they were chosen which are commonly cultivated in gardens for the sake 
by lot. Before proceeding to his duties, the dieast was of their handsome flowers. Of these, the more remark- 
obliged to swear the official oath. After the oath was able is D^fruxinella, so named in allusion to the simi- 
takeu, the courts were assigned to the several sections larity which exists between its leaves and those of 
of dicasts. As soon as the allotment took place, each Fraxtin-us, the ash. This plant is said to contain such 
dieast received a staff, on which was painted the letter a quantity of volatile oil, that the air surrounding it 
and colour of the court to which he was appointed, becomes inflammable, in hot weather. Its root was 
Every dicast received a fee for his attendance. formerly much used in medicine, being thought to 

Dick, disc (Fr. rf<f), the plural of die. They are possess aromatic, tonic, diuretic, antispasmodic* and 
small cubes of ivory or bone, marked with black dots era menagogue properties ; but it is now rarely, if ever, 
on their sides, marked from one to six upwards. Dice employed. The plant is commonly called the falsa 
are placed in a small tubular box, shaken with the dittany. 

hand, and then thrown out. When the dice are per- Dictator, dik-tai'd^ (Lat.), tho highest magistrate 
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in the ancient Roman republic. The first dictator was 
appointed about the year 253 a-U.c., or 501 b.c. As 
the consuls possessed equal authority, and often dif- 
fered in their opinions, jealousy frequently brought 
disunion into the government. In order to avoid these 
evils, the dictatorship was established. The dictator 
united in himself the power of the two consuls, and the 
authority of all the other magistrates, except that of 
the tribunes, ceased as soon as he was appointed. He 
was attended, both within and without the city, by 
twenty-four lictors, bearing fasces aud axes. At first, 
the dictator was only taken from the patrician order, 
but in 356 B.Q.,Marciu9 Rutilus, a plebeian, was elected. 
The dictatorship could not lawfully ho held longer than 
six months ; but Sylla and Julius Cassar were nominated 
perpetual dictators, the former in 81 B.c., and the 
latter after his victory at Pharaalus. The title of 
dictator was declined by Augustus, and was never 
assumed by the emperors oi ltome. In Niebuhr’s 
Roman History the office of dictator is traced back to 
the Latins, from whom, according to the historian, it 
was introduced into Rome. 

DrciiONABT, dik'-akun-a-re (modern Lat. diefiona - 
riant, from dictio, a saying), is a work which professes 
to give information on an entire subject, or an entire 
branch of a subject, under words or heads arranged in 
the order of the alphabet. Thus we have dictionaries of 
Art, Science, and Li terature; of Law; of Medicine; of 
Anatomy and Physiology, &c. In a more limited 
sense a dictionary is a collection of the words in one 
or more languages, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with their significations ; as, an English dictionary, an 
English and French dictionary. It is necessary for a 
dictionary that the subjects be arranged in alphabetical 
order, that some explanation or interpretation be at- 
tached to each term, and that it professes to go over 
the whole subject or field of knowledge which it takes 
up. Dictionaries may be divided into three classes, ac- 
cording as they take up words, facta, or things. Diction- 
aries of words are generally such as explain in alpha- 
betical order the words composing any language, in the 
same language, or interpret them by the words of some 
other. Special dictionaries contain only the words 
used by single authors or classes of authors. A dic- 
tionary usually, also, gives an explanation of phrases ; 
for when it is confined to single words, it is properly 
only a vocabulary. The Greek term Lexicon is some- 
times used as equivalent to dictionary. The term The- 
saurus (treasury) is also sometimes used. A glossary 
(Lat. gloesarium ) is a dictionary of unusual terms. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans made use of glossaries 
of unusual words and phrases, but bad no dictionaries 
Of language in our sense of the term. In learning a 
foreign language they seem to have adopted the na- 
tural method of conversation. It was not till after the 
invention of printing, when a taste for the classic lan- 
guages of antiquity began to prevail, that dictionaries 
of these languages came into use. The Latin The- 
saurus of Robert Stephens made its appearance in 
1531; and in 1573 the Greek Thesaurus of Henry 
Stephens was published. Among the most carefully- 
compiled dictionaries of modern languages are the 
“ Vocabolario dogli Academic! della Cruse a/’ of the 
Italian; and the “ Dictionnaire de 1’ Academic Fran- 
$aise/* of the French. The Spaniards also possess a 
dictionary of considerable merit, entitled “Diccio- 
nano de la Lengua Castellano,” by the Royal Spanish 
Academy. In English, Johnson's dictionary, which 
mode its first appearance in 1755, notwithstanding its 
defects, still ranks as a standard work of its class. Dr. 

) Richardson’s dictionary, which first formed part of the 
44 Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,” but was afterwards 
published separately, is rather critical and philoso- 
phical than practical, and adopts the principle of 
giving together all the words derived from the same 
root. It is particularly valuable for the numerous 
examples Which it gives of the uses of the words. 
A more practical and generally useful dictionary 
is that by Dr. N. Webster, of America, which has 
several times been reprinted in this country. Rased 
upon it is the 44 Imperial Dictionary,” by Dr. John 
Ogilvie, which is a very useful and tolerably complete 
and accurate work. Walker’s " Oritioal Pronouncing 
Dictionary” is chiefly useful as living the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words. Jr really good English 
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dictionary » a want which has not yet been supplied. 
The first German dictionary of any note was that of 
A delung, in 4 vols., Lcipsic, 1774-30. A much more 
valuable work was that of Oampe, 44 Deutsche Wdr* 
terbueh,” 5 vols., Brunswick, 1307-11. Immeasurably 
surpassing it is the 44 Deutsche Wdrterbuch*’ of the 
brothers Grimm, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1854, and which is still in course of publication. 
For those who wish a list as complete as possible of 
the dictionaries of all languages, we must refer to 
Vttter's Litteratur d&r Orammotiken, Lexica und War- 
teraammlvngen alter Sprachen der Erde , 2nd ed., by B. 
Julg, Berlin, 1817. The second class of dictionaries—* 
those of facts— comprehends dictionaries of History, 
Biography, Geography, &o. They deal chiefly or ex- 
clusively with facts that exist, or have existed, or with 
events that have happened, or are supposed to have 
happened. They are frequently incorporated or 
combined with the third class, or dictionaries of 
things, which will more properly come to be noticed 
under the head of ENCxcLorjEBiAS.— Ref. English 
Cyclopadia. 

Dictum, dilc’-tnm (Lat., something said), is properly 
applied to the arbitrament or award of a judge, but ia 
frequently also used to denote a positive assertion. 

DrnACTre, di-dak' -tik (Gr. didaako, I teach), signifies 
speaking or writing in a manner adapted to teach or 
explain the nature of things. Hence didactic poetry 
has for its object the communicating of instruction in 
the form of poetry. In one sense, almost every kind 
of poetry may bo said to bo more or less didactic ; 
more particularly, bowever.it is applied to tboBC cases 
in which the chief object of the poem is to communicate 
instruction on a particular subject; as the ‘‘Georgies” 
of Virgil, the “ l)e Rerum Natura” of Lucretius, and 
the “ At* Foetica ” of Horace. Though didactic 
poetry may sometimes attain an elevated and animated 
character, yet it cannot be denied that the more it- 
becomes didactic, the less, of necessity, is it poetical ; 
for the invention, freedom, and elevation of poetry 
must be in a great measure dropped. Didactic poetry 
must have been among the earliest forms of poetic? 
composition, and there ia scarcely a nation in which it 
has not taken root ; while at tlio same time there is 
hardly a subject, however prosaic, that has not found 
some one to give it a poetic dress. In didactic poems, 
generally, the information or instruction is accom- 
panied with reflections, illustrations, &t\ 

Dioascalia, di-dns-kai'-le-a (Gr., instruction, infor- 
mation), a term in use among the Greeks, and also till 
recently among most of the nations of modern 
Europe. It was sometimes applied to the representa- 
tion of dramatic pieces, but more particularly to " 
written addition, in which information is given of the 
authors and contents of the plays, of the time, place, 
and success of the representation, &e. Many old 
authors have written diaascalia, containing not merely 
theatrical information, but also critical notices of the 
plays, giving Bn analysis of the plan and development, 
the beauties and defects of each. 

Didymium, duV-c-mc-tim (Gr. didtmot , twin), in 
Chem., a very rare metal, closely allied to cerium, 
and occurring with it in its ores. It forms on© oxide, 
which has the properties of an earth. 

Dib-sinxino, ai-eink'-ing (Fr. de, die ; Sax. aincan, 
ecnctin, to sink), the art of preparing a die or stamp by 
which au impression is produced on medals or pieces of 
money, or any pattern or device on buttons and thin 
plates of metal, by means of great pressure. When a 
die is required for a coiu or medal, the engraver takes 
a piece of soft steel of suitable dimensions, generally 
three or four inches in length, and about an inch greater 
in diameter than the coin required. On this he -hollows 
out the exact form of the desired impression by cutting 
away the steel by degrees, with small, well-tempered, 
case-hardened tools. As soon as this is done, t he steel 
is hardened by being heated red-hot in a crucible with 
charcoal and oil, or bone-dust (see Cahr-habden- 
iNoj, andthen plunged into cold water. When a great 
number of coins of one sort are required, the original 
die is termed the matrix, and copies are made from it 
by taking an impression from it in soft steel, which ia 
in relief, and is called the puncheon, and from which, 
when it has been hardened, other dies are produced by 
pressure exactly similar to the matrix, and in intaglio, 
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which are case-hardcued in their torn before they are 
lit" to transmit an impression to any metal nsea for 
money. The metal usedfor our coinage, whether gold, 
silver, copper, or bronze, is stamped in a cold and 
solid slate ; but medals and oasts can aUo be produced 
by a method called casting en clicht, in which the metal 
is used in a soft state, and an impression may be ob- 
tained even from dies of wood or plaster. For this 
process an alloy is used, consisting ol J lead, ^ tin, and 
| bismuth, which fuses readily at the boiling-point, 212° 
Fahrenheit. When the metal is still soft, resembling 
paste in consistency, the die is placed upon it, and the 
impression produced by a smart blow from a mallet. 
The surface of the metal sets instantly, from coming 
into contaot with that of the cold die, and thus readily 
retains the form that has been given to it. Copies of 
medals may be readily made in this way ; but each 
face will be obtained in a separate piece, and these 
must be joined to give a representation of the coin iu 
a complete form. A quantity of ornamental-work is 
produced in thin metal for gas-fittings, cornices, parts 
of cruet-stands, trays, &c., by means of a pair of dies, 
on one of which the pattern is formed in relief, and on 
the other in intaglio, the metal being placed between 
them, and brought iuto the desired shape by pressure. 
Dies are also made in metal for forming articles in 
gutta-percha and leather, and producing embossed 
figures ou the cloth covers of books, as well as on card- 
board, paper, &e. 

Dies Iujtc, di'-c » i'-re (Lat,., day of wrath), is the 
imine commonly given, from the opening words, to a 
celebrated Latin hymn, describing the final judgment 
of the world. It is characterized by remarkable force 
and beauty, combined with great smoothness oi^nbyme, 
nud commences : — 

Dies irm, dies ilia, 

Sol vet. fueelum hi favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Q.uuntus tremor ef t fu turns, 

Qnnndo Judex est ventures, 

Cuncta stride diaeusaurus ! 

Tuba miruni spargens eonum 
For sopulebra regionum, 

Coget omnes auto thronum. 

The authorship of this beautiful hymn has been ascribed 
to various persons ; but it most probably proceeded 
from the pen of Thomas of Ccluun, a Franciscan monk, 
who died about the year 1255. In the 14th century it 
was admitted into the service of the Church, and made 
a part of the ltequiem, or mass for the souls of the 
dead. Several alterations were then made in the text ; 
but that is believed to bo the original reading which is 
found engraved on a marble tablet in the church of St. 
Francis at Mantua. This hymn has been frequently 
translated iuto German, and has been done into .English 
by Lord Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

Diet, di'-et (Ger. rcichstag, Du. ryksdtig, Dan. rigs- 
dag), is derived from the Latin dies, * a day,* and is 
properly the day of the empire. It is uppliod to the 
principal national assembly of various countries of 
.Europe. Under the old German empire, the emperor 
summoned annually two regular dicta, which met usu- 
ally at Ilatishon, besides extraordinary ones on special 
occasions. The emperor and the diet exercised all the 
prerogatives of sovereignty, levying taxes, enacting 
laws, declaring war, ana making peace. The diet was 
composed of three chambers : — 1. The chamber of 
Electors; 2. that of the Princes, which was divided 
into two sections,— the spiritual and temporal,— the 
former being subdivided iuto the Swabian and Illienish 
benches, each of which had one vote, and the latter 
into theWetteravian, Swabian, Franconian, and ’West- 
phalian benches, each of which had also one vote ; 3. 
the chamber of the Imperial Cities, divided into the 
Ilhenish and Swabian benches. Each of the chambers 
deliberated separately ; but then the two first met to- 
gether, and decided definitively on any proposition, 
which, when ratified by the emperor, became a decree 
of the empire. The emperor could refuse n is ratifi- 
cation, but could not modify abe decisions of the diet. 
The diet of the modern Germanic confederation is a 
meeting of plenipotentiaries, which is permanent, 
and assembles in the free city of Fraukiort-on-the* 
6*fi) 
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Maine. The diet is constituted in two forms;— 1. as 
a general assembly, called Plenums and 2. as a minor 
council. The Plenum meets only when some organic 
change is to be introduced, or any affkir relating to the 
whole confederation to be decided. Every member of 
the confederation has at least one vote, and several of 
the larger powers, as Austria and Prussia, have four; 
making in all seventy votes. In making or altering 
fundamental laws, unanimity is required ; but in other 
cases matters are decided by two-thirds Of the number 
of votes. In the ordinary or federati ve diet, there aro 
only seventeen votes, of which the eleven principal 
states have one each, and the remaining twenty-seven 
only six among them. It brings forward and discusses 
propositions which are to be presented to the Plenum, 
whore they are not debated, but simply decided by 
votes. It also executes the enactments of the Plenum, 
and dispatches the current business of the confedera- 
tion. It decides by a simple majority, ana Beven votes 
form a quorum. Austria presides in both diets, and 
has the casting vote in the smaller assembly. The 
deputies have the character of plenipotentiaries, aro 
responsible only to their respective governments, and 
must therefore act according to the instructions of 
their own courts, and not after their own convictions. 
The diet of Hungary is composed of the king (the 
emperor of Austria 1 and the estates, the latter being 
divided into two chambers, — an *upper and a lower. 
They consist of the higher clergy, the magnates, the 
two courts of appeal, and two representatives from 
each chapter, county, city, and privileged district. 
The diet of Switzerland is composed of the representa- 
tives of the cantons, and is held every two years, 
alternately at Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne. It man- 
ages such affairs of the constitution as are not within 
the jurisdiction of any of the separate states. Each 
canton has a vote in the diet. 

Diet A iiy, Military and Naval, di'-et-&-re (from 
Gr. diaiia , manner of living), that which pertains to 
the prescribed rules for feeding among soldiers and 
sailors. In the British army the dietary is under the 
control of the commissariat department. During the 
Crimean war the necessity of reform iu the distribution 
of food and daily necessaries became too painfully ap- 
arent. Since that time the whole arrangements have 
ccn put on a new footing. The commissariat is now 
a War-office department, under a commissary general- 
in-chief. The cooking of provisions has also since that 
time become a very important feature in the English 
military system. It was too palpably shown that 
cookery was but little understood by the British Bol- 
diers. Government sent out M. Boyer principally 
to give advice in regard to hospital cookery, and also 
to superintend the general military dietary. A com- 
mittee was appointed a few years ago to consider the 
subject of barrack economy, and they recommended 
that every large barrack should have a bakery with two 
ovens, where the men could learn to bake and make their 
own bread. They also advised that arrangements should 
be made by which the men might be enabled to bake their 
own meat, instead of eating it always boiled. Gradu- 
ally these recommendations are being acted upon, and 
nearly all large barracks are provided with new and 
carefully -arranged stoves. The cooking arrangements 
at the new barracks at Aldershot are superior to any 
yet used in the English army. (See Commissariat, 
JtATioir. ) In naval dietary two circumstances are 
taken into account in supplying provisions to ships iu 
the royal navy ; — first, the ration or established allow- 
ance of certain articles ; and second, the average ex- 
perience of the past with regard to others. Under the 
first head all rations are equal, from the first officer to 
the ordinary seaman ; under the second head there are 
wide differences : thus, fresh meat, preserved meat, 
lemon-juice, wine, &c ., are considered as nen-guaran- 
teed by the crew, and can he gi ven or withheld, as 
circumstances may occur. Naval dietary has changed 
from time to time iu relation to the kind and quality 
of food supplied. The daily ration in 1844 was as fol- 
lows : — biscuit lib., salt meat ^ lb., vegetables i lb., 
sugar 1$ oz., rum $ pint. A small quantity of oatmeal 
ana vinegar were also allowed every week, lhccost 
of the naval dietary in 1844 was about £18 per man per 
annum. In 1847 tea and sugar were first introduced 
into the sailor's dietnin lieu of rum; government Lot, 
T 3 
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however, never tried to fierce the temperance By stem 
on the navy. In 1859 the dietary was made more 
liberal by the Admiralty, in order to increase the 
attractiveness of the navy ; no country is now so liberal 
in its naval dietary as England. The dietary in emi- 
grant ships is regulated by law, ©very ship being bound 
to possess certain hinds and quantities of provisions, 
according to the number of the passengers and the 
length of the voyage . 

Dietetics, di-et-et'-iJcs (Gr. diaiMtise), is that de- 
partment of medical science which relates to the diet 
or ordinary food. (Sea Food.) 

Dibit IPs mow Droit, dyu(r) ai matvn(y) drtt'aw (Fr., 
God and my right), the motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by Richard I., to intimate that 
he held his sovereignty from God alone, and not in 
vassalage to any man. It seems to have subsequently 
been dropped, but was afterwards assumed by Edward 
III., and was continued (except during the reign of 
Elisabeth), without interruption, to the time of Wil- 
liam ILL, who used the motto Je maintiendrai/, though 
the former was still retained upon the great seal. After 
him. Queen Anne used the motto Samper eadem. which 
bad been used before- by Elizabeth; but, since the time 
of Queen Anne, Dicn et mon droit has continued to be 
the royal in otto. 

Difference, dif’-fer-ens (Lat. dffirre, to carry 
from each other), in Log., is one of the predicables, 
and denotes that particular quality which distinguishes 
the subject under contemplation from all others, when 
looked at from the point of view in which we are re- 
garding it. Logically, it is said to express the formal 
or distinguishing part of the essence of a species, — that 
which distinguishes it from every other species con- 
tained under the same genus. The having only three 
sides is the difference or distinguishing feature which 
separates triangles from squares, polygons, and every 
other species of figure contained under the common 
genus rectilineal. 

Differences.—- In Her., there are marks of differ- 
ences of two classes ; the former of which is used to 
distinguish different branches of the same family from 
each other and from the chief of the family, when the 
original bearer of the coat is dead; and the latter to 
distinguish the coat-armour of sons from the paternal 
coat, while the father is still alive. Marks of difference, 
properly so called, belonging to the first class, consist 
of the addition of a chief or border to the original coat ; 
the eldest son bearing the paternal cotit without any 
addition ; the second son, the paternal coat within a 
plain border; the third bearing it within a border 
engrailed; the fourth, with a bordor invected ; the 
fifth, within a border wavy, &e. Sometimes differences 
have been shown by assuming borders of different 
tinctures or metals, or by altering the colours and 
metals of the field and charges of the coat. Differences 
of the second class, properly called marks of cadency, 
consist of the addition of a certain figure to the 
paternal coat for each of the sons ; these figures con- 
sisting of a label of thro© pointB for the eldest son, 
a crescent for the second, a mullet for the thvd, 
a martlet for the fourth, au annulet for the fifth, a 
fleur-de-lis for the sixth, u rose for the seventh, a cross 
xnoline for the eighth, and a double quatrefoil for the 
ninth. When the father is dead, the marks of cadency 
should be erased and the border substituted, as men- 
tioned above. The princes of the blood royal bear the 
label only on the royal arms, and are distinguished by 
bearing various emblems on the points of the label. 
The prince of Wales, however, bears a label argent 
limply* without any distinctive mark on the points. 

Diffbbbstial Caxculcs, difjer-en'-xhtil (Lat. dif- 
fero,I move apart), a term applied to one of the most 
important branches of the higher mathematics. The 
object of the differential calculus is to find the ratios 
of the differences of variable magnitudes, on the sup- 
position that these differences become infinitely small. 
In this study it is necessary to pay particular attention 
to the meaning of the terms infinitely and infinitely 
small. All magnitudes in mathematical reasoning are 
considered to be capable of augmentation and diminu- 
tion without limit. A quantity, therefore, can be con- 
ceived to be so great as to exceed any finite quantity 
of its own nature, or eo small ns to be less. In the 
first case it is said to be infinite, and in the latter 
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intlnitelv small. These magnitudes are of course 
imaginary, as iu both cases quantities may be conceived 
either greater or smaller; eo that an infinitely large 
quantity may be considered as nothing, or zero, and 
an infinitely small quantity as the same, when com- 
pared with one another. In the ditterential calculus, 
the infinitely small quantities which com© under con- 
sideration are called differential*. The differential of 
a magnitude, or variable funotion, as it is called, is 
expressed by placing the letter d before the magnitude 
or function. Thus dot signifies the differential of the 
variable magnitude x. Formerly it waa the custom to 
put a dot over th e> fluxion of a quantity, as it was then 
called. Thus i represented the fluxion of x. The use 
of the letter d waa introduced by Leibnitz, who, con- 
temporary with Sir Isaac Newton, gave much attention 
to the subject. These two philosophers, independently 
of one another, studied the science of the differential 
calculus at the same time; but of late years the 
method of Leibnitz has almost exclusively prevailed, 
to the exclusion of the name, notation, and method of 
Newton’s Anxious, in such points as they differ. 

Diffraction of the Rats of Light, d if : f rule* -shun 
(Lat. diffractum), in Optics, the modification which 
light undergoes in passing very near the edges of any 
opaque body. It was first observed by Grimaldi, who 
noticed that when a ray of light was allowed to enter 
a dark room, the shadows cast from any opaque body 
were larger than if tlv© light passed by it in straight 
lines, and that those shadows have three bands of 
coloured light parallel with them. At first this phe- 
nomenon was attributed to the refracting power of the 
atmosphere ; but this theory waa disproved by Newton, 
w ho treats of the subject in the last book of his Optics. 
He endeavoured to explain its occurrence through the 
general properties of light. It is now- looked upon as 
identical with many phenomena connected with the 
undnlatory theory of light, and is assigned to the inter* 
fereneo of undulations. 

Diffusion of Gases, dffu'-zhttn (from Lat. dlf~ 
f undo , I pour out hither and thither), in Chein.— If 
two vessels b© filled with two different gases, and con- 
nected by a tube, it will be found that, after a certain 
lapse of 'time, an intimate and equal intermixture of 
them will take place. If, however, means be taken to 
measure the velocity with which they mix, it will be 
found that the lighter of the two diffuses itself much 
more rapidly into the heavier than vice versa. I bis 
velocity of diffusion may be measured in the following 
manner : — If n glass tab©, closed at one end with a 
porous plug of plast er of Paris, is filled with hydrogen, 
and plunged mouth downwards, the hydrogen will 
gradually pres through th© porous diaphragm into the 
air, and th© eir will gradually supply its place. Rut 
ft will be found that the hydrogen diffuses itself into 
t he air much more rajiidly than the air into it, causing 
the water to rise in th© tube, contrary to the action of 
gravity, Mr, Graham and others, by a similar appa- 
mtus/have determined the exact ruLcs of diffusion of 
all gases, which appear to bo in accordance with a law 
that the relative diff usiveness of gases is unity divided 
by the square root of their density, taking air as th© 
standard. The following are th© velocities of diffusion 
of some of the more familiar gases : — 


Hydrogen 3 V B3 

Carburetted hydrogen l'fft 

Olefiant gas 1*02 

Air I* 

Carbonic aoid 0*81 

Sulphurous acid 0 08 


Diffusion of gases is a process that is coutiuually going 
on around us, Wor© it not for this property, gases 
deleterious to animal and vegetable life would be con- 
stantly accumulating in poisonous masses, instead of 
being silently and harmlessly distributed through the 
atmosphere. — Jicf. Groliains Philosophical Magazine , 
1833. 

Diffusion of Liquiob, in Chem.— Liquids of dif- 
ferent densities, like gases, gradually diffuse into each 
other when brought into contact. Thus, if a salt-jar 
be filled with water, and nod win© be gradually and car©- 
fully conveyed to the bottom of the vessel, it will ba 
found that, after the lapse of a few days, the wine will 
gradually diffuse itself into tho water and th© water 
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into tho wine, until the whole is uniformly mired. By 
means of an apparatus of this kind Mr. Graham was 
^enabled to calculate the different velocities of a large 
number of substances.’ These velocities vary in the 
most remarkable manner, sulphuric acid, for instance, 
diffusing into water with twenty-four times tho 
velocity of albumen. Pursuing these experiments, 
Mr. Graham was at last able to classify all Roluble sob- 
stances according to their velocities, and in doing so 
he mode the marvellous disoovery that a diaphragm 
covered with a layer of a solution of low velocity totally 
interrupted the passage of a solution of still lower 
power of diffusion through its mass. Carrying these 
ideas further, he has classified all soluble substances 
Under two bonds, — colloids , or amorphous substances, 
similar togelatiue, which betakes as the typo of the 
cIass, and crystalloids, or substances taking a crystal- 
line form, and having a high diffusive velocity. These 
two classes seem to be divided naturally by other 
characteristics than velocity of diffusion. All crystal- 
loids are more or less rapid, while colloids, such as 
starch, dextrin, albumen, &o., are insipid, ana soluble 
with difficulty. Colloids offer but little resistance to 
the diffusion of crystalloids through their mass, while 
they are in a manner impervious to substances of their 
own class. On this property Mr. Graham has founded 
his system of dialysis, or the separation of the crystal- 
loid and colloid constituents of a liquid by the inter- 1 
vention of a colloid septum. (See -Dialysis.) Ano- 
ther curious property of colloids is their power of re- 
maining in solution until some disturbing influence 
suddenly reduces them to what Mr. Graham calls their ! 
peetouB state. For instance, solution of ulmic acid 
may bo preserved perfectly liquid for weeks in a 
sealed tube, but it is sure to become gelatinbua, and 
insoluble at last. The late discoveries of Mr. Grabam 
in the crystalloid and colloid conditions of matter may 
be reckoned as amongst tho most valuable of tho day, 
and will increase the lustre of an already brilliant re- 
putation. The following table will give an idea of tho 
relative diffusibility of crystalloids and colloids 


Hydrochloric acid 
Chloride of sodium 

Cane sugar 

Albumen 

Caramel 


233 J- Crystalloid*. 
} Colloids. 


{For a full account of Graham's experiments on diffu- 
sion of liquids, seo a paper by him in Philosophical 
Transactions for 1862, part I.) 

Hi gamma, di-gam' -mb (Gr. dis, twice, and gamma , 
the letter gamma), was the name given to an old letter 
of the Greek alphabet, from its having tho form of 
two gammas set one over tho other, and resembling 
our F. It appears to have occupied the sixth place in 
that alphabet, and to have had the sound of v. Much 
discussion, however, has been carried on regarding the 
nature aud pronunciation of this letter, npon which 
we cannot enter, but must refer the curious to Kidd's 
edition of Dawes’ Miscellanea CrUica, and Ahren's 
De Grate a Lingua ? Dialectic. The use of tho digamma 
waamost common in tho yEolio dialect; but even from 
this it disappeared at a very early period. 

Digest, di' -jests (Lat. digestus, put in order), is a 
name often applied to the Pandects of the civil or 
Homan law. It was compiled from tho works of pre- 
vious Iloman jurists by Tribonian and others, at the 
command of the emperor J ustinian, and was published 
in a.u. 063. 

Digester, dices' -ter (from Lat. digero, I distribute, 
dissolve), a strong iron or copper vessel, with a steam- 
tight lid, furnished with a safety-valve, in which water 
and other fluids can be heated beyond their boiling- 
points. This form of apparatus was first invented by 
Papin, and is in consequence frequently called Papin's 
digester. 

Digestion, di-jes'-tshnn (Lat. digestio, from digero, 
I carry to different parts, or dissolve), in Physiol., is 
that process by which the food of animals is converted 
into chyme in tho stomach, and prepared for being 
ultimately taken into the blood. The function or pro- 
rest of digestion is one of t)je principal of those that 
are directly concerned in tho maintenance of life; 
uttd hence its proper performance is of the utmost 
importance to tho individual; while depending, as it 


does, upon the healthy condition of a gnat number of 
organs, it is not to be wondered at that it is liable to 
disorders, and is productive of an endless variety of 
diseases under the general term indigestion. The 
principal processes connected with digestion are usually 
represented as,— (I) Mastioation? (2) insalivation ; 
(3) deglutition ; (4) chiymification, or the action ox 
the stomach; (5) ehyliflcation, or the action of tho 
intestines; (6) defecation ; and (7) the absorption of 
the chyle. The operation of mastication is a very im- 
portant auxiliary to digestion ; siuce tho more the food 
is broken down and mixed with the saliva the more 
readily aud completely will it be acted upon by the 
stomach. Imperfect mastication is a frequent cause 
of indigestion. During this process the salivary glands 
yield up their contents, by means of which the dry 
food is moistened and renderedmore lit for deglutition. 
The third process is tho act by which the food ig 
transferred from the mouth to the stomach. (See 
Deglutition.) The alimentary matter being pro- 
pelled by tho contractions of the oesophagus into the 
cardiac extremity of the stomaoh, is there acted npon 
and dissolved by the gastric juice, which is secreted by 
glands lying in its inner or mucous coat. This process 
is assisted by the muscular contractions of the stomach, 
by means of which the mass is kept in motion until it 
is formed into chyme. When it has been sufficiently 
operated upon, it passes through the pyloric opening 
into the duodenum. The pylorus possesses a peculiar 
sensibility, that prevents any matter from passing 
through it but such as has been properly converted 
into chyme. Kecent investigations have shown that 
the changes which the food undergoes in the stomach 
are essentially chemical. (See Gastkic Juice.) The 
process of gastric digestion is very slo w. It is more 
than an hoar before the food suffers any apparent 
change ; and tho ordinary time required for the diges- 
tion of animal food is from three to four hourB. The 
chyme having passed through the pylorus into the 
duodenum, becomes mixed with the biliary, pancreatic, 
find intestinal secretions. These juices, by their action 
upon the chyme, separate it into two portions,— 
one a milky fluid called chyle, the other the excrementi- 
lious portion. The bile seems to be of use principally 
in promoting the digestion of fatty matters, while tho 
pancreatic juice serves mainly to convert starchy mat- 
ters into sugar. Of the use of the intestinal juice 
little is known. The chyle attaches itself to those 
irregular circular folds of the mucous membrane of 
the small intestines, called the valvufe conniventes, 
where it is absorbed by the lacteals. The large intes- 
tines also possess lacteals ; so that, if any portion of 
the ehylo should not have been absorbed in the small 
intestines, it is taken up in the large ones. The feces 
pass gradually from the small to the great intestines, 
until they reach the rectum, where they ore retained 
for some time and then discharged. The absorption of 
the chyle forms tho last act in the process of digestion. 
It is, as we have already seen, taken up by the lacteals, 
and is by them conveyed to the mesenteric glands, 
where it is supposed to undergo some change. From 
thence it makes its way to the right side of the aorta, 
in the lumbar region, where it is finally discharged 
into an elongated pouch, called the receptaoulum chyli. 
From this pouch the thoracic duct convey a the chyle 
upwards to the left aide of the neck, where it is poured 
into the left subclavian vein at its junction with the 
internal jugular, and, being thus mixed with venous 
blood, it is carried to the lungs and there converted 
into new and perfect arterial blood. 

Digestion, in Chetn., is heating a substance iu a 
liquid, in order to extract some principle contained 
in it. It is distinguished from maceration by being 
performed at a high temperature. 

Digestive, di-jest'-iv, in Surg., is a term applied to 
such applications, ointments, poultices, and the hke, 
as promote, or are believed to promote, healing or sup- 
puration, when applied to a wound or ulcer. 1 hough 
common formerly, the term is now little used. 

Digging, dig'-ging (Ang.-Sux.), the operation ^of 
moving, or stirring, ‘or breaking up earth ^wifch a spade, 
pickaxe, or other sharp instrument. It is mostly per- 
formed in gardening, but in some situations, where 
the size or the inelosures is small, or where the 
power is ineuillcie^; for tho caw working of the 
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common or the subsoil* plough, oultivators prefer 
manual labour with the spade. Experience, too, has 
proved that the expense of deep-digging, or spade- 
husbandry, is not materially different from that of the 
subsoil plough. Xu gardening, the chief use in digging 
is to mix the soil by burying the surface and bringing 
what is below to the top. In private gardens digging 
is Often much neglected ; but commercial growers, 
who have to make the. most of their ground, pay par- 
ticular attention to the subject, and the result is a ecu 
in their superior productions. In ordinary digging, 
the spades used in the market gardens round London 
are 13$ inches long and 10 inches broad. Those used in 
private gardens are smaller, — Btfi. Johnson's Farmers’ 
Encyclopaedia. 

Digit, dij'-jit (Let. digitus, finger) , a finger ; a term 
employed in Arith. to denote one of the ten symbols 
or figures, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. According to the original 
acceptation of the term, the first ten figures of any 
row were digits, but now, by common acceptation, the 
term is employed to denote the first ten figures used in 
reckoning number ; thus, 20 is a number of two digits. 
By astronomers the term digit, is used to signify the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon; 
thus, in speaking of eclipses, they aoy that it was of 
seven or eight digits. 

Digital Exehcisks, dij'-ibdl efts' -er-sUses (Lat. 
digitus, a finger ; Fr. cxercice), in Practical SIus., are 
exercises employed for the purpose of rendering the 
fingers independent of each other. A? the third linger is 
the weakest, it iB very necessary for all w ho practise the 
pianoforte, &c., to cultivate its volition , and strengthen 
it by exercises adapted for that purpose. 

Digitalis, dij-it-ai'di* (Lat. digitus, a finger), ini 
Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Hero- 
phuluriaeea. The most important species is B. pur- 
purea, the purple foxglove, one of the handsomest of 
our indigenous plants. It is a biennial, blossoming 
during the months of June and July, and is found on 
hedge-banks andjthc sides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or 
Bandy soil. The flowers are somewhat bell-shaped, and 
their remote resemblance to the fingers of n glove sug- 
gested the generic name. They are beautifully marked 
on the inside with purple blotches. The foxglove some- 
times grows to a great height ; one specimen gathered 
near Tintern Abbey, measured 7 ft. li in., the spike of 
flowers was 4ft. lbin. iu length, and the number of 
flowers thereon 311. A variety commonly met with in 
gardens has white flowers spotted with different shades 
of cream-colour and pearl. The wild foxglove is a most 
important medicinal plant. The leaves only are officinal 
incur pharmacopoeias; but the seeds and roots pos- 
sess similar properties. Digitalis is a diuretic, and 
greatly resembles tobacco in many of its properties. 
It is employed to reduce the action of the heart in 
diseases of that organ, in fever, and in inflammations. 
It is prescribed as a diuretic in dropsies of all kinds, 
but ia most useful iu those associated with a debilitated 
and generally diseased state of the constitution. It is 
a violent poison, and great care is requisite in pre- 
scribing it, as its use, even in small doses, has led to 
fatal results ; lor it accumulates in the system. The 
active principle of foxglove is termed digitaline. 

Dig HIGH A 1)A, dij'-jit-e-grai'-da (Lat. digitus, a 
finger ; gradior, I walk), in Cuvier’s zoological system, 
a tribe of carnivorous animals distinguished by walking 
upon the toes, the heel being always raised from the 
ground. Those animals which plaoe the heel or the 
sole of the foot on the ground belong to the tribe 
‘Plantigruda. Some of the most carnivorous mammalia 
belong to the digitigrada. The feline and canine fami- 
lies, bytenas, civets, Ac., are all included in it. The 
Weasel fsm. [MusMidee) appears to form a connecting 
fink between the digitigrada and the plantigruda. 

DigNitabY, dig’-ne-Ubre (Lat. dignns, worthy), in 
ecclesiastical matters is one who holds cathedral or 
other preferment, to which jurisdiction is annexed, 
giving him some pre-eminence over mere priests or 
capons. The dignitaries in English cathedrals are, for 
the most part, the dean, precentor, chancellor, trea- 
surer, and archdeacon ; but in cathedrals of the new 
foundation, the only dignitary is the dean. 

Dignity, diy'-nc-te (Lat. dignm), denotes nobleness, 
or elevation of mind, consisting in a high sense of 
justice, truth, and propriety, with an abhorrence of all ' 
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mean and sinful acts. It is also applied to the titles of 
honour aud authority among men ; and these, in this 
country, are usually divided into superior and inferior, 
the former comprehending dukes, marquises, and the 
like ; the latter, baronets, knights, Ac. They were 
originally annexed to the possession of certain estates 
in land, and created by a grant of these estates ; and 
although they have now become little more than per- 
sonal distinctions, they are still classed under the head 
of real property. Having thus, in theory at least, re- 
lation to land, they may be entailed by the crown within 
the statute Be Bonis. No temporal dignity of any 
foreign nation can give a man a higher title than that 
of esquire. Dignity, in Oratory, is one of the three 
parts of elocution; consisting in the right use of tropes 
and figures. 

Diau a ph., di'-grtif (Qr. d\s, twice, and grapho, I 
write), in Gram., i's a union of two vowels of which 
only one is sounded ; as in head, breath. It differs 
from a diphthong, which also consists of two vowels, iu 
the sound produced in the latter case being different 
from that of either of the vowels taken separately. 

Diqbession, di-gres'-shun (Lat. digreuio), denotes 
literally a stepping out of the way Or road ; and hence, 
in literature, u departure or wandering from the main 
subject under consideration. Digressions may some- 
times be introduced with great eff ect ; but they ought 
not to be had recourso to without sufficient reason, 
and should never be too frequent nor too long. Fre- 
quent digressions are a sure mark of nu unskilful 
speaker or writer. Where a subject is heavy and dry, 
au occasion ai digression may serve to relievo the at- 
tention, and throw additional light upon it. 

Dike, («S>e Dike.) 

Dilapidation, dilaip'-e-dai'-shun (Lat. di, and lapis, 
a stone), in ecclesiastical matters, ia the suffering the 
edifices of a benefice to go to decay, aud neglect ing to 
repair them, and is also applied to the committing, or 
suffering to bo committed, any wilful waste upon the 
glebe, woods, or other inheritance of the church. 
Dilapidations are therefore either permissive (arising 
from neglect) or voluntary (occasioned by some wilful 
act) . By the Injunctions of Edward VI., it is required 
that the proprietors, parsons, vicars, and clerks, having 
churches, chapels, or mansions, shall yearly bestow 
upon the same mansions or chancels of their churches, 
being in decay, the fifth part of their benefices till they 
be fully repaired ; and the same being thus repaired, 
they shall always keep and maintain in good estate ; 
for the revenue of the elegy is given not only as a 
provision for the clergyman, but also for hia siiitablo 
residence. Dilapidations may be sued for in the 
spiritual courts ; but it is most usual to do so by action 
ut common law . The action may be brought by the 
successor against the predecessor, if living; or, if dead, 
against his" executors ; and against an alienee, if made 
over to him to defeat the remedy for dilapidations. 

Dilatation, dit-d-iai'shun (Lat. dilatatio) , is the 
expansion or enlarging of bodies after a state of con- 
traction or compression. It differs from extension, as 
the latter is properly applied only to lines and sur- 
faces, the former to bodies that spread open or enlarge 
in all directions. 

Dilatory, dil'-u-tor-e (Lat. dilafin) , denotes literally 
a delaying or putting oil', and is applied, iu Law, to 
certain pleas which arc put in merely to delay the suit 
bv questioning the propriety of the proceeding rather 
than by denying the injury. They are either pleas to 
the jurisdiction, showing that by reason Of some mat- 
ter therein stated, the case is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court ; or pleas in suspension, showing some 
matter of temporary incapacity to proceed with the 
suit; or pleas iu abatement, showing some matter for 
abatement, or quashing the declaration. These picas 
must be verified by affidavit, or evidence produced in 
the court to induce a belief in their -truth; aud in 
general they are not allowable after a plea in liar. 
The effect of a dilatory plea is that, if successful, it 
defeats the particular action, leaving the plaintiff at 
liberty to commence another in a better form, if the 
cuse should be such as to admit of an amendment of 
that description. In criminal cases, a plea in abate- 
ment, or dilatory plea, if founded on some matter of fact 
extraneous to the indictment, t meting to show thut it 
is defective iu point of form. 


UNIVEItSAL INFORMATION. 

Dflemma Diminutive 

Dilemma, dil-em'-mH (Or . din, twice, and lemma , an the tarpaulin which covers it. In general, a diligence 
assumption,— a twofold assumption), In Log., is a weighs about five tons, and goes at the rate of six miles 
species of argument in the form of a complex condi- an hour, 
tional syllogism. It is defined to be a redundant Dill. (See Anetiium.) 

hypothetic syllogism, in which the hypothetical ore- Dilllexiack^, dU-len-eai'-se-B (after the botanist 
miss consists of an antecedent or condition dependent Dillenius), in Bot., the DiUenia fain., a nat. ord. of 
on the several members of a distributive or disjunctive dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class Thalam^loraf, 
consequent. This argument was called by the Homans consisting of trees, shrubs, and a few herbs, having the 
the Syllogitmus cornutus ; whence our phrase of following marks of distinction s— -Leaves usually alter- 
•‘placing one on or between the horns of a dilemma.' 1 nate, and, except in rare cases, without stipules : 
It is used to prove the absurdity or falsehood of some sepals and petals, five of each, hypogynous, the former 
assertion. A dilemma must be so framed that one of persistent in two rows, the latter with an imbricatedi 
the alternatives must bo admitted; and each alterna- activation; carpels more or less distinct ; seeds aril- 
tire must exactly apply. It ought also to bo incapable late ; albumen fleshy, homogeneous. The order in- 
cf being retorted. When an affirmative is proved, the eludes between 20 and 30 genera, and about 200 known 
argument is said to be constructive ; when a negative, species, occurring chiefly in Australia, India, and 
it is called destructive. Of the constructive dilemma equinoctial America. They have astringent properties, 
there are two sorts, — the simple, which concludes and many are used for tanning and as vulneraries. 
categorically, and the complex, which has a disjunctive The young calyces of some species of the typical genus 
conclusion. There is only one kind of destructive DilUnia have au acid taste, and are employea to flavour 
dilemma. The Greek dialecticians prided themselves curries in some parts of India. Many species of this 
on exhibiting dilemmas which they alleged to be in- genus grow to a largo size, and form hard durable 
soluble. Some of these examples were constructed timber. Those of India are generally remarkable for 
with great dexterity, and the discovery of the fallacy line evergreen folia go and very beautiful flowers. They 
is by no means easy. One of the most famous of them, are sometimes cultivated aB stove or greenhouse plants 
known as the “ sophism of Euathlus," is as follows : — in this country. 

Euathlus had received lessons from Protagoras the Dillesk. (See Rhodomenia.) 
rhetorician, on condition that tho foe should be paid Diluents, dil’-u-cnU (Lut. diluo, I wash away), in 
when tho pupil gained his first cause. Euathlus do- Med., are liquids administered to increase the fluidity 
laying to undertake any cause, Protagoras sues him, of the blood, and render certain* of the secretions ana 
and argues in this way : u If I am successful, you must excretions less viscid. They likewise promote tho 
pay me in virtue of the sentence; if unsuccessful, you operation of more active medicines, especially ape- 
must. pay mo in terms of our agreement, as then you nents and diuretics. Water is the simplest and fre- 
will have gained your first cause." Tho pupil retorts : quently tho best diluent; or it may be made more 
“ If 1 am successful, 1 am free by the sentence ; if un- agreeable by the addition of acid or other substances, 
successful, I am free by the agreement." “ or ia the form of toast-and-water. Gruel, infusion of 

Dilettante, dil-e-t&n’de (I tal., pi. dilettanti), is tea, mutton and chicken broth, beef-tea, and such-like, 
an admirer or lover of the fine arts, and is sometimes come under this designation. Diluents are of great 
applied, by wav of reproach, to one whose knowledge use in allaying the thirst of patients affected with fever 
is mere affectation or pretence. or other inflammatory complaints, and are often very 

Dilettanti Society, is a society of noblemen useful in Bubduing the more violent symptoms of the 
and gentlemen, formed in London in the earlier half disease, and relieving the system b> means of perspira- 
of last century, and which has douo much. to foster tion. The excessive use of fluids at meals, however, is 
tho study of antique art in England. In 1704 it fitted hurtful to digestion. 

out. an expedition to Greece, lor the purpose of col- Diluvium, di-ln'-ve-im (Lat. die, asunder; lucre, to 
lecting details and drawings of ancient monuments, the wash), in Geol., a terra applied to accumulations of 
result of which was published under the title of gravel, sand, or stones, whicuare referred to the extra- 
“ Ionian Antiquities," in 17*59. They have since fitted ordinary action of water, the term alluvium imply mg tho 
out several other expeditious, and given their results ordinary operations of water. At one tim® geologists 
to the world in the same way. They have also issued merely used the word diluvium to distinguish aceuniu- 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, — Egyptian, Etros- lations supposed to have been formed during the 
can, Greek, and Roman,” selected from different col- Noachian deluge ; but wo now employ it as a common 
lections in Great Britain, in 2 vols., London, 1809-35. name for all masses which have apparently been pro- 
The last work published bv them is entitled, “ Portfolio duced by powerful aqueous agency, 
of Greek Architecture, or bra wing-book of Dilettanti," Dimension, ditu'-en~ehun (Lat. dimemio ), in Geom., 

London, 1858. signifies the extent of anything. A line, whetherstraight 

Diligence, dW-e-jem (Lat. diligent ia, from diligo, or curved, has only one' dimension, — length; a surface 
I love earnestlv), denotes generally a steady unplica- has two dimensions, — length and breadth; while a 
tion of the mind or body to business of any kind ; also solid has three,— length, breadth, and thickness. All 
care, attention, heedfulness. The law recognizes only forms of extension cau be determined by these three 
three kinds of diligence, — (1) Common or ordinary dimensions. In Alg., the term dimension is applied to 
diligence, which men in general exert with regard to the number of true factors to a term, and is used very 
their own concerns; (2) extraordinary diligence, or much in the same sense as degree; thus, x*, xy, are 
that care which very prudent persons take of their own of two dimensions; x®, x*y, ays?, Ac., are of three 
affairs; and (3) low or slight diligence, such as per- dimensions. An equation is generally said to be of as 
sons of little or no prudence take of their own mat- many dimensions as there are units in the index of the 
ters. In the law of Scotland diligence is also applied highest power of the unknown quantity, 
to the warrants issued by the courts for enforcing the Diminished, dim-inf-iehd (from Lat. di, and winuo, I 
attendance of witnesses, or compelling the production make less).— In Mus., when an interval, by the applies- 
of writings. It also denotes that process of law by tiou of a sharp or natural to the lower tone, or ofaflat 
which a creditor attaches the person, lands, or effects or natural to the upper, becomes contracted within its 
of his debtor, either on execution or in security for natural space or compass, it is said to be diminished: 
his debt. Diligences are either real or personal, — real thus, by raising a minor seventh a minor semitone 
when applicable to real or heritable rights, and personal higher, a diminished seventh is produced, 
when for tho purpose of securing the person of the Diminution, dimdn-u'-ehun (Lat. diminutio). — This 
debtor or his personal ©state. term in Mug. implies the imitation of, or reply to, any 

Diligence (Fr.), a heavy French travelling-coach, given subject in notes of half tho length or value of 
drawn by fonr horses. Before the introduction of those of the subject itself. For instance, a theme ex- 
railways, the diligence was much used in all parts of pressed in minims aud crotchets, and taken up in 
France. It is divided into three compartments,— the crotchets and quavers, would be said to be answered 
cottpt, or front, holding three travellers ; the interievr, in diminution, , 

holding six; and the rotonde, entered Irom behind, Diminutive, dim-in'-u-tia (Lut, dimtnuticum, from 
holding eight. The driver's nigh scat in front is called diminuo, I lessen), in Gram., is applied to a word whose 
the banquette; and the rest of the passengers are signification is lessened or diminished by some change 
huddled indiscriminately among the luggage or under effected upon its form. Though diminutives are eluefly 
053 • 
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confined to substantives, yet we oecasionallyTind them 
among adjectives, pronouns, and even verbs. The 
diminutive does not always express littleness or small- 
ness, but sometimes, also, tenderness, affection, con- 
tempt, &o. They are usually formed by the addition 
of a syllable at the end of a word. There is, perhaps, 
no language without diminutives ; certainly, they are 
very common in most. Generally, they will be found 
to be most common in the language of a people of, 
lively and affectionate manners, and prevail most in 
the friendly and familiar intercourse of the common 
people. The Italian language, particularly the Tuscan 
dialect, Is especially rich in diminutives. The Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and German languages likewise 
abound with them. The old Scotch dialect is very rich 
in diminutives, and there we sometimes find, as m the 
Italian, double diminutives ; as, hoi'sie, a little horse; 
karxikie, a very little horse. 

Dimissory Letters, dim'-is-aur-re, in the early 
Christian Church were, at first, letters granted to 
Christians on their removal from ono place-to another ; 
but, afterwards, the name came to be more strictly ap- 
plied to letters granted to the clergy when they ‘were 
to remove from their own diocese and settle in another, 
testifying that they had the bishop’s ieavo to depart. 

** JSo clergyman, of whatever degree,” says the council 
of Trullo, ” shall be entertained in another church 
without the dimissory letters of his own bishop.” In 
the Church of England, dimissory letters are such as 
are given by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his diocese, directed to some other 
bishop, and giving leave for the bearer to be ordained 
by him. Persons inferior to bishops cannot, in ordinary 
cases, grant these letters. 

Dimity, dim'-c-ft. (Du. dietnii), a Btout cotton cloth 
of a thick texture, generally striped, or otherwise orna- 
mented iu the loom. It is mostly white ; but variogatod 
dimities are frequently made, the pattern and the 
ground being of different colours. The figure or stripe 
is raised on one side and lowered on the other, so that 
the two sides present reversed patterns. Dimity is 
chiefly used for articles of female dress, and for bed- 
furniture or window -curtainB. 

Dimorphism, di-moH-fizm (Gr. dia, twice ; morphe , 
form), in Chcm., the property possessed by certain 
bodies of assuming crystalline forms which cannot be 
derived from each other. Instances of this occur in 
the case of sulphur, which crystallizes as oblique 
prisms and as octahedra, according aa it is crystallized 
by heat or from the solution in bisulphide of carbon. 

Dingo, ding* -go {Cania Dingo), the native dog of 
Australia, regarded by some naturalists as a distinct 
species, but more generally as the descendant of a race 
once domesticated, and returned to its wild state. It 
is found in Australia both in a w ild and tamed state ; 
the tame dingo being about the size of our familiar 
sheep-dog, and the wild one somewhat larger. The 
latter has a large head, with a fuller muzzle than the 
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examined by comparative anatomists, and the descrip- 
tion of the natives coincides with the inferences drawn. 
The dinorniB must have been considerably larger than 
any bird now existing ; some of the bones found are 
twice as large os those of the ostrich. The body must 
have been very bulky, and somewhat similar to that of 
the extinct dodo. The Dinorni* giganteu $ must have 
been nearly eleven feet high. The bones of the legs are 
massive, and remarkably solid in structure. The num- 
ber of bones of the dinomis that have been found is 
very groat. Several species have been recognized, and 
some skeletons have been nearly completely restored. 
The first bone examined by a naturalist was a leg- 
bono, and the naturalist was Professor Owen. Prom 
that bone alone he placed the dmoruis iu its correct 
place in the system of nature. 

Dinosaitria, dt-no-saw'-rc-u (Gr. deinot, wonderful or 
terrible ; muroa , a lizard), a term applied to distinguish 
an order of extinct lizards found as fossils in the lias, 
oolite, and wealden formations. There, are, however, 
no traces of them in the lower cretaceous strata. Tho 
dinosauria were enormous reptiles of the li 2 ard class, 
which approached nearer to the mammal type than any 
other of their order. Four powerful limbs supported 
their bodies, and the sacrum was composed of five 
vertebr® amalgamated. The Megalosaurus, the Igua- 
nodon, and the Hykcosauras are the principal gen. of 
the order. 

Dlxotuerium:, di-m-tho'-re-um (Gr. deinoa, wonder- 
ful or terrible ; thcrion, a wild beast), an extinct 



DINOTHRRIYK (RBSTORRO). 

animal, whose cranial bones are found in tho mioeene 
formations of Germany, France, &c. Like the elephant, 
‘ remark- 
ani.ro &i 
provided 


this 
able 
was 

with a oair of 
formidable 
tusks, which 


Bheep-dog ; ears short and erect ; tail bushy ; colour projected 
It does not bark, and is very destructive to dowswards 


tawny. , „ _ 

the sheep of the colonists j not so much on account of 
the amount of meat required for the satisfaction of its 
hunger, as from its savage habit of continuing to 
strangle as many sheep as its strength will allow before 
*t squats down to pick a bit of one. 

Dxnoxnis, di-nor'-nia (Gr. deinos, wonderful or 
terrible; oruis, a bird), agen. oflargo birds of the tribe 
JBrevipennea. No species of the dinomis now exists, 
tnit many bones belonging to birds of this class h ave 
been found in New Zealand, not only in the most 
recent deposits, but in the sand by the sea-shore, in 
caves, in swamps, in the soil of forests and iu river- 
beds. Among the natives there are many tradition al re- 
ports abput these birds, which were called moa. Other 
large birds, such as the palapteryx and the aptornis, 
are also spoken of by them. It would appear that the 
dinomis became extinct at the end of the 17th or the 
beginning of the ISth century. According to the tra- 
ditions of the natives, these birds must, have had 
brilbantly-coloiired plumage, and their flesh was a 
delicate mod. For thc.se two reasons they were objects 
of pursuit. They are described also as being fat and 
etupid, unable to fly, and living in the mountains or in 
the depths of forests, feeding entirely on vegetable 
food. The bones of the dinori^s have been closely 


from the lower 
jaw. It was 
also provided 
on each side of 
its jaws with 
five double- 
ridged grind- 
ers. From the 
largeness of the 
nasal cavity, it 
supposed 
that the animal 
had a trunk 
like the ele- 
phant. As none 
of the body or 
limb bones of 
the dinothe- 
rium have been 
found, its true 
position in the 
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ysb 


_ , m of nature is not accurately de- 

termined. Cuvier < nd Rump have referred a to the 
same class with the iapir. 

Diocjbsb, di'-o-act* (Gr, dioikeaU, administration), 
was originally applied, under Constantine the Great, 
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to those larger civil divisions of the empire, each of 
which was under a prefect, and comprised several pro* 
viuoes, which were under rectors . T he govern meat of 
the Church was adapted to this division, and eaoh dio- 
cese was under the spiritual superintendence of an 
archbishop, the term parish being applied to the charge 
of a bishop. Now the term diocese is equivalent to 
bishopric, and denotes the district over which the au- 
thority of a bishop extends. (See Bibhofbic.) 

DiODOlT, di'-o-don (Gr. die, _ twice ; odous t tooth), a 
Linnrean gen. of fishes, now giving its name to afam. — 
Diodantidas . These fishes are about two feet in length, 
of a nearly spherical form, and possess the power of 
inflating or contracting themselves at pleasure. When 
their stomachs are thus distended with air, there arc 
displayed over the entire surface numerous spines, as 
though to protect its now somewhat unwieldy body 
from attack. It is, doubtless, this latter circumstance 
that has procured for the fish the titles of sea-porcupine 
and globe-fish. When inflated, the globe-fish is in- 
capable of swimming, but floats with the stream. They 
arc found in warm seas . The sun-fish is of this family . 

DrojvjBA, di’O-ne'-a (from Dioni, one of the names of 
Venus), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Ifrotteraceat. The only species known is D. viusci- 
pula, a native of North America. This plant affords a 
remarkable instance of vegetable irritability. The leal’ 
is two-lobed, and each lobe is furnished on its upper 
surface with three stiff' hairs, which, on being touched 
by an insect or any other object, cause the two halves 
to collapse and inclose the object. This plant, which 
is commonly known as Venus’s fly-trap, iB sometimes 
cultivated in our stoves. 

Dior sis, di-op’ -si*, a gem of dipterous insects, remark- 
able for the length of the pedicles on which the eyes arc 
situated. On tins account it is likewise termed the 
telescope-fly. AU the species are found in warm parts 
of the old world. ! 

Dioptrics, di-op 1 driks (Gr. diopirikoe) ' That por- 
tion of geometrical optics which treats of the passage 
of rays of light from one medium to another of a dif- j 
ferent kind. {See ItnrRAOTiow, Optics.) 

Diorama, di-o-rdm’-ti (Gr. dia , through ; oroo , I 
see), a method of painting and scenic exhibition in- 
vented by two French artists, Daguerre and Bouton. 
It does not possess all the advantages of a panorama, 
but produces a far greater degree of optical delusion. 
The peculiar effects of the diorama arise more particu- 
larly from tho contrivances employed iu exhibiting the 
painting. In the first place the picture is viewed 
through a proscenium ; the room in which the specta- 
tors ar© is almost in darkness ; .and the light, which ia 
admitted through coloured glass, fallg upon the picture 
alone. It is principally used to illustrate architectural 
and interior views. By means of slides and shutters 
the light cau bo increased or diminished at will, and 
hence very pleasant effects can be represented ; such 
as tho ordinary change from daylight to sunshine, and 
from sunshine to cloudy weather or twilight. The 
diorama was first exhibited in Paris in 1822, and ini 
London in 1823. It was at first very popular, a large 
building being erected for its exhibition in Kogent's 
Park. At first successful, it soon became unpopular, 
and the building is now used as a Baptist chapel. 

Pioscobka, di-os-kor’-e-u, iu Hot., the typical gen. 
of tho nat. ord. Dhscoreaecoi. Various species, as D. 
alata , eativa, and aouleata, produce the tubers called 
yams, which, when boiled, arc eaten in tropical 
countries as the potato is eaten in Europe. The 
Chinese yam is now cultivated in this country, and is 
much esteemed by many os an esculent, 

Diosoorracr^s, di-os-kor-c-ai'sc-e, in Bot., the Yam 
family, a nat, ord. of monocotyledonous plants in the 
sub-class Dictyogenai, consisting of shrubby plants 
with twining stems rising from tuberous root-stocks, 
or tubers placed above or under the ground, arid having 
nct-vemetfleaves, and small-spiked bracleated flowers. 
They are natives chiefly of tropical countries, a few 
only being found in temperate regions. They are gene- 
rally characterised by great, acridity, though farina- 
ceous matter adapted for food exists in the tubers of 
many species. (See Diosorbra, Tamus, Txstudi- 
karia.) 

DiotraS 2 E, di-oz'-me-e (Gr. dio» t divine ; ome t smell) , 
In Bot., a sub- ord, of tho Ihdacea (which see). 
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Diosptbos, di-o«‘ 'pi-rot t imBot., a gen. of dicotyledo- 
nous trees, belongmg to the nat. ord. Ebenaceee. Many 
of the species have hard and dark-coloured heart-woods, 
which constitute the different kinds of ebony ; thus, , 
D. j Ebentm furnishes Mauritius ebony ; 2). melano&ylon, 
a native of the Coromandel coast, the sort coromonlw 
known as black ebony ; and D. Ebenaeter, the baa* 
lord ebony of Ceylon. The beautifully variegated, 
f urniture - wood called Coromandel or Calainandiar' 
wood, is obtained from Z>. hirsuta t and is brought to 
Europe from Ceylon. Other species also yield vain* 
able timber. The fruit of D. itaJci is eaten in China 
and Japan, and is known in the latter county as the 
keg-fig. The fruit of 23. mrgmiana, a native of the 
United States, is sweet and edible when quite ripe, but . 
very auBtere before then ; hence it is frequently em- 
ployed medicinally in its unrioe state as an astringent. 

Dir, dip (Ang.-Sax), in Mm., a miner’s and geolo- 
gist’s term for the direction of any mineral vein or 
stratum in relation to the horizon. 

Dip, in Geol., tho technical term for the angle at 
which strata elope downwards into the earth. This 
angle is measured from the plane of the horizon, and 
may be readily ascertained by the common spirit-level 
and plummet, or, as is usual among geologists, by a 
Bmall pocket instrument called the clinometer (which 
nee). To describe the opposi te of dip, , the term rise is 
used; and, as every bed that dips in one direction 
must necessarily rise in another, either term may bo 
used according to the position of the observer. For 
instance, a bed of coal which is spoken of by those on 
the surface as dipping to tho south, would be described 
bv the miners in the pit as rising to the north. The 
place where each bed rises to the surfaee of the ground 
is called its outcrop or basnet. Miners say that BUch 
and such beds “ crop out” to the surface, and speak 
of their “basset edges.” The line at right angles to. 
the dip, that is, the line of outcrop of a bed along a , 
level surface, is called its strike, a term introduced 
from tho German by Professor Sedgwick. On geo- 
logical maps the direction of the d’p is generally indi- 
cated by an arrow, and the lino of outcrop, or strike of 
a stratum, by a bold lino. 

Diphtheria, or Diphtetehitts, d\f-the’-re-& (Fr. 
diphtJierite , from Gr. diphthera , a skin or membrane), 
is a very malignant and fatal disease of the throat* 
which has recently made its appearance, and differs 
from all other forms of sore throat previously known. 
It was first observed and described by M. Bretonneau, 
of Tours, in France, where it prevailed as an epidemic 
in 1818. It subsequently broke out in other French 
towns, and in 1857 it made its appearance in England, 
where it has since been, unfortunately, by no means 
rare, and has already caused a large amount of mor- 
tality. It is characterized by a peculiar inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the throat, or pharynx, 
accompanied by the production of a false membrane. 
A t first this membrane appears in the form of a white 
spot on the pharynx or tonsils, from which it gradually 
extends forwards to the soft palate and into the nos- 
trils, and backwards into the (esophagus, sometimes 
into the larynx, but seldom into the trachea, producing 
at length suffocation. It is usually accompanied by a 
foetid discharge from the nose and mouth, and haemor- 
rhage frequently , occurs. There is usually, also, alow 
tmd dangerous form of fever, with great depression of 
spirits and rapid decrease of the patient’s strength, 
which is still further accelerated by his inability to 
take food. Various, modes of treatment have been 
recommended. The patient’s strength is to be sup- 
ported by means of tonics and stimulants. Quinine 
is generally recommended ; and in most cases win© 
may be given with advantage. In the local treatment 
of the throat, nitrate of silver and chlorine aroused. 
There con be little doubt that this disease is owing, in 
some measure, to the neglect of sanitary measures, 
and it is generally believed to be contagious* though 
some medical men deny both of these statements. 

Diphthong, dif'-fhong (Gr. diphfhoggos, a double 
sound), in Gram., is a double vowel, or two vowela 
pronounced together or in rapid succession, so As to 
make only one syllable. Diphthongs, with relation to 
sight, are distinguished from those with reference to 
sound : as an instance of the former, we have unouee; 
of the latter, mind, % Many double vowels, however* 
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are not real diphthongs, bdbause the sound of only one 
of the rowels is heard ; aa in bread, field. 

Diploma, dip-lo'-ma (Or. from diplo*, double), 
originally denoted any charter, letter, or other com- 
position, written on parchment and folded. Afterwards 
it came to be applied to ft letter or writing of a 
sovereign, conferring some title or dignity, or granting 
some privilege or immunity. The term is now com- 
monly applied to a letter or instrument duly signed 
and given by a university or other learned society, in 
proof of the holder having a certain degree, or licensing 
him to practise a certain art. 

Diplomacy , dip-lo'-md-so (Or. diploma), is the art 
of conducting the official intercourse of separate states, 
and particularly of negotiating treaties. The term is 
of recent origin, having only come into general use 
since the beginning of the present century, and is not 
to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary. The art itself 
is very ancient, and mast have originated when 
people began to form themselves into distinct na- 
tions. In the earliest periods of history we read of 
heralds or messengers employed in carrying messages 
from one king or state to another, though regular 
and permanent embassies at foreigu courts do not 
seem to have been maintained by any nation pre- 
vious to the IGth century. The subject has usually 
been treated under the head of Law of Nations; but 
in reality the two are quite distinct. The diplomatist 
requires undoubtedly to be acquainted with inter- 
national law, and to observe its general conditions ; but 
otherwise his sphere of operations is distinct and in- 
dependent of it. Besides attending to the larger ope- 
rations connected with treaties or alliauccs, the diplo- 
matist has to keep a vigilant eye on the miuor details 
of international law, to toe that these are equitably 
administered ; in which sense he is like a “ law-agent, 
whose duty it is to see that his client receives justice 
at the hands of other nations under thiB code.’* It is, 
perhaps, worthy of notice that the term is frequently 
used in ordinary conversation to denote a certain de- 
gree of underhand cunning ; and conduct whioh is wily 
and subtle, without being directly false or fraudulent, 
is styled diplomatic. It is generally in weak states 
that the science of diplomacy has flourished most. It 
owes its first marked development us a science, to 
the Italian republics, who, exposed as they were to 
the attacks of great military monarchies, cultivated 
diplomacy with peculiar care. Their politicians, 
conspicuous among whom was Macbiavelli, became 
celebrated for their unrivalled skill in the science; 
and it was long the practice of the greater states 
of Europe to employ Italians in negotiation, on 
account of their supposed peculiar aptitude for the 
subtleties of the profession. Italian diplomacy was in 
general profound, cautious, and unscrupulous. It 
occupied itself much in forming combinations and alli- 
ances, and sometimes did not disdain to bribe, steal, 
forge, or even to murder, in order to accomplish its 
objects. The origin of modern diplomacy is usually 
traced to the reign of Henry IV. of Prance ( 1589— 1610), 
a monarch who was all his life surrounded by singu- 
larly delicate and difficult complications, and who w as 
privileged to have about him remarkably able states- 
men and negotiators, pre-eminent among whom was 
the famous Sully. Cardinal Richelieu (1021-42) con- 
tinued the foreign policy of France on the method of 
Henry IV., and is generally regarded as the fouuder 
of the present system of maintaining permanent lega- 
tions at foreign courts. It was during his administra- 
tion that French began to supersede Latin as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy in Europe. Diplomacy greatly 
enlarged its field of action in the 17th century, and 
the ambitious and warlike policy of Louis XIV. exer- 
cised a marked influence upon the character of the 
diplomacy of his times. Artifices unknown to primitive 
diplomacy were freely resorted to, such as secret and 
separate articles in treaties ; and it has been suspected 
that even sham treaties were promulgated, to mislead 
or blind the general public. During the period from 
the treaty of U trecht (1713) to the beginning of the 
French revolution (1789), the diplomacy of Europe 
assumed an aspect very different from that of the 
preceding century. The nations were exhausted by 
continued wars, and sought rather to cultivate 
the arts. k of peace, and industry *nd commerce were 
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greatly extended. ThiB extension of commerce, par- 
ticularly to distant parts, as America, Africa, and the 
West Indies, led to improvements and a remodelling 
of one branch of the diplomatic service, — the consular. 
The French revolution and the long series of wars that 
succeeded it wrought a great change la the character 
of diplomacy, by raising up gigantic combinations 
against Napoleon and against the revolutionary spirit 
of the times. In 1815 the monarchs of the great con- 
tinental states sought to strengthen themselves against 
revolution by forming what was termed the Holy Alli- 
ance, which, in reality, was merely a combination 
among the several members to aid each other in sup- 
pressing any attempts that might be made in favour 
of constitutional principles within the dominions of 
any member of the league. The last event that called 
forth much diplomatic skill was the late war with 
Russia, which was both ushered in and succeeded by 
a large amount of diplomacy. According to the Baron 
do Martens, whose work is still the chief authority on 
this subject, diplomacy is at the same time one of the 
roost important and one of the moat difficult branches 
of human knowledge. The fate of a nation depends 
very much, in the present state of the world, upon its 
relations with others ; and these, again, are materially 
influenced and determined by its diplomacy. The 
diverse and ever-changing relations subsisting between 
different states, dependent upon their character and 
constitution, their power, real or presumed, their alli- 
ances, discords, the vicissitude? of events, &c. t all come 
under consideration in diplomacy. From history, 
from treaties, and from diplomatic correspondence, 
much, indeed, maybe learned; but these are not all. 
The same events may, indeed, reproduce themselves 
at different epochs, and the sarno subjects may come 
up for disenssion ; but a diversity of incidents, sudden 
and unforeseen events, the difference of manners, of 
interests and views, and the character of the actors, 
may so completely and suddenly change the aspect of 
affairs, that the same subjects may present, when 
least expected, a striking dissemblance, and the ex- 
ample which had been chosen may cease to furnish 
a line of conduct. The determining motives can 
only be seen from a full and entire knowledge of 
all the circumstances of the ease; and the diplo- 
matist must also have ft forethought to the events 
more or less probable by which these may be modi- 
fied or changed. The branches of knowledge which 
the diplomatist ought to be specially versed in, as 

{ pven by Do Martens, are as follows 1. The natural 
«w of nations, and public law in general, which supply 
the fundamental maxims of all positive legislation in 
political matters, 2. The positive law of European 
nations, which is founded on treaties and usages which 
modify fundamental maxims, and regulate the relations 
of the different nations, both in war and peace. 3. 
The public law of the principalstat.es of Europe, which 
is founded on the laws of each particular state. 4. 
History and its subsidiary branches, particularly the 
history of wars, of negotiations, and treaties, 1 which 
serve to make known the progress and tendency of 
cabinets. 5. The various political means that may bo 
brought into operation ; as concession, retention, con- 
federation, ana the like. 6. Political economy, which 
shows how social wealth, independence, and organisa- 
tion form, distribute, and perfect themselves. 7. Tho 
geography and statistics of the separate states. 8. 
The conduct of negotiations, or the course to be fol- 
lowed in treating of the interests of different states; 
and 0. The art of composing diplomatic dispatches. 
Diplomatic agents in Europe rank, according to tho 
congress of Vienna, as follows:— 4. ambassadors; 2. 
envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary ; 
3. ministers resident ; 4. charges d'affaires; 6. secre- 
taries of legations and attaches: the last, however, 
have no precise diplomatic character, and are only by 
courtesy considered as attached to the legations. The 
duties, rights, and privileges of these several agents 
will be noticed under their own heads m other parts 
of this work. The secretary of state for foreign affairs 
is in this country the official organ and adviser of the 
crown in all communications with foreign powers. Ho 
negotiates all treaties, leagues, and alliances with 
foreign states, cither directly w ith the foreign ministers 
resident in this country, or through the British am- 
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littssfidora abroad. — Ref. Baron C. dc Martens, Le 
Guide Diplomatique, 1857. 

Diplomatics, dip-lo-nuW’Vc*, which is not to be con- 
founded with the above, is the science of diplomas,— of 
deciphering ancient writings, and judging of their 
chiu-ueter, value, date, &c. The most ancieut diplo- i 
mas that we possess do not extend beyond the 5th 
century of our era, when parchment seems first to have 
come into general use, the material commonly UBed 
prior to that time being the leaves of the Egyptian 
papyrus. It is only since the middle of the 17th 
ftciiiurv that diplomatics has been raised to the dignity 

a science, and its importance recognized as one of 
the chief sources of historical knowledge. The first 
who attempted to reduce it to a system was the Jesuit 
Eapebroek, of Antwerp, who, about. 1075, published a 
work on this subject, entitled “ Pro py lieum.” Ho was 
succeeded by John Mabillon, whose able and learned 
work, “ Do Ue Diplomatica,** first appeared at Paris 
in 1081. After him came Maflei, the Italian, whose 
work, ** Istoria Diplomatica,” was published at Mantua 
in 1737. The most learned and elaborate work on this 
subject, however, and which hits been of immense 
service to subsequent labourers in this Held, is the 
"Nouveau Traitd do Diplomatique," byMM.Toue- 
saint and Taaaiu, two Benedictine monks of St. Maur, 

0 vols. 4to, Paris, 1750*65, with 100 plates. Diplomatics 
was reduced to a systematic form by Gatterer, in his 

Element a Artis Diplomatica?” (1765), and afterwards 
in his “ Abriss dor Diplomatiik” (1708), Amoreable 
work, however, was Sckoenemauu's ** Versuch eines 
vollstimdigen Systems dor Diplomatik,” 3 voIb. (Harab. 
1S00-1). Among the more recent works on this 
subject are Kopp’a " Palpographia Critica,” 4 vols. 
(Man It. 18.17*30); and Hertz’s “ Schrifttafaln” (Han- 
over, 1816). In order to distinguish the authentic from 
the. counterfeit, and to bo able to Bay to what, period a 
diploma belongs, it is necessary to observe all its ex- 
ternal marks and characters, the form in which it is 
made up, the parchment on which it is written , and t he 
ink that 1ms been used. It is not di Hi cult lbr those 
w ho apply themselves to this study to distinguish the 
parchment as well aa the ink of the ancients, from that, 
of the moderns ; but that which best distinguishes the 
original from the counterfeit is the writing or character 
itself, which is so different at different times, that one 
skilled in the science can generally tell with certainty, 
within forty or fifty years, when any diploma was 
written. All diplomas are written in Latin, and conse- 
quently the letters and characters have a general re- 
semblance t o each other ; but there are certain strokes 
of the pen that distinguish not only tho ages but the 
different nations among which they nave been produced. 
The successive corruptions of the Latin tongue, the 
style and orthography of each age, as well os their dif- 
ferent titles and forms; the abbreviations, accentua- 
tions, and punctuation, and the different methods of 
writing tho diphthongs, all these form so many marks 
and characters by which the authenticity of adiploma 
is to be judged. Attention to these minute points is 
the more necessary, as some of the monks and priests 
wore very expert at making counterfeits, and fre- 
quently enjoyed the confidence of princes and states- 
men, being sometimes even intrusted with their rings 
and seals. The signature of the diploma consists either 
of the sign of the cross, or of a monogram or cipher, 
composed of tho let ters of the names of those who sub- 
Bcribed it. The initial letters of the name, and some- 
times also the titles, were placed about this cross. By 
degrees, the custom changed, and they invented other 
marks. They sometimes added also tho date aud epoch 
of the signature, the leasts of the church, days of the 
calendar, &e. Tho seal annexed to a diploma was an- 
cientlv of white wax, and artfully imprinted on the 
parchment itself. It was afterwards pendent from the 
paper, and inclosed in a box or case, which they called 
Ou/la. There are some also that are stamped on metal, 
and even on pure gold. 

Diploteoia, dip-lo-te'-je-a (Gr. diplo*, double), in 
Bot., a kind of l'ruit resembling the ordinary capsule 
in every respect, except that it is inferior. It is the 
only inferior fruit which presents a dry dehiscent 
ericarp. Examples are sera in the campanulas. 

Dipi kl’s Oil, dip'-peU , in C hem.— The dry distilla- 
tion of bones yields a substance known to chemists as 
057 
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DippeV* animal oil, which contains an immense number 
of bases of great interest. It is often called bone-oil. 

Ditpeb ( Cinclut ), a gen. of birds of the Thrush 
fam., the British representative of which is the coin* 
mow dipper, or water-ousel. This bird is rather smaller 
than the thrush, of a darlc-hrown colour, with throat 
and upper parts pure white. The facility with which 
the dipper dives and pursues its prey beneath the 
water is very remarkable. It has been remarked that 
when it wades deeper than tho knee, it displays its 
wings, and hangs them down. It was related by an 
eye-witness to Buffon, that this bird, when at the 
bottom of the water, appeared enveloped* with air, 
which gave it a brilliant surface, like Borne kinds of 
beetles, which, when immersed in water, are always 
inclosed in a bubble of air. Its object in drooping its 
wings on entering the water may be to confine the air. 
The dipper builds a very curious nest, composed of 
moss, domed, and with an entrance at the side: the 
site chosen is generally the bank of a stream, or some- 
times under a cascade. 

DirriNG-Niif.DLK, dip’-pinrj. — This instrument con- 
sists of a frame in which a graduated circle is fixed in 
a vertical position. The frame itself moves on a gradu- 
ated circle in a horizontal position, fixed on a small 
tripod that can be adjusted by means of levelling- 
screws. The needle is suspended on two knife-edges of 
agate, fixed in the frame exact ly in the centre of the 
vertical circle, and moves froely in any direction in a 
vertical plane. When the vertical plane in which the 
needlo moves coincides with that of the magnetic! 
meridian of any place, the needle inclines from a hori- 
zontal position, and forms an angle with the horizontal 
line. This angle of inclination is called the dip of the 
needle. The dip varies like the angle of declination at 
different parts of the earth’s surface, and at the same 
place at different periods. It also varies at different 
heights above the earth’s surface. In 1576, when this 
property of the needle was first discovered by Robert 
Norman, the depression of the north end was about 
71°. 60' ; in 1723 it had increased to 74° 42'; but at pre- 
sent it is about, 68 6 30\ When the plane of the needle 
is at right angles to the vertical plane of the magnetic 
meridian, the needlo assumes a vertical position ; but 
when it is in the piano of that meridian, the dip is the 
least. Wben tho needle is in a vertical position, it 
gives ns the means of determining the magnetic me- 
ridian by moving the vernier attached to the horizontal 
circle of the instrument over the space of 90°, which 
brings the vertical circle and needle into the plane of 
the magnetic meridian, and causes the latter to serve 
the purpose of a declination-needle. 

DirSACACBJE, dip-m-kui'-se-c (probably from Gr. 
dipeao, I thirst), in Bot., the Teazel fam., a nat. 
ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Carol - 
Uflorce, consisting of herbs and undershrub9 with 
opposite or vertieillate leaves, and capitate or ver- 
tieiliate flowers surrounded by a many-leaved invo- 
lucre, They are chiefly natives of the south of Europe, 
the Levant,* and the Capo of Good Hope. Some are 
reputed to possess astringent and febrifugal properties, 
but as remedial agents they are altogether unimpor- 
tant. One very useful plant belongs to tho order, 
namely Diptacu* Rul Ionian, the fuller’s teazel, tho 
dried heads of which have long been employed for 
dressing cloth. Their hooked bracts are just stiff 
enough to raise the nap, but too yielding to tear tho 
stuff. 

Ditsosiawia, or Our omani a, dip-so~mai'-ne-tL (Gr. 
dipea, thirst ; oinos, wine ; mania, madness), a term re- 
cently applied loan inordinate or insane craving for alco- 
holic stimulants. Lately medical men have come to the 
opinion that the inveterate drunkard is to be regarded 
as habitually under the influence of an insane impulse 
which it is impossible for him to resist, and which, 
therefore, renders him a lit subject for confinement or 
restraint. In 1844 the English lunacy commissioners 
urged the justice as well as the expediency of the con- 
finement of habit ual drunkards in our lunatic asylums, 
and this view has found many advocates. . 

Dipteba, dip'-ler-ii (Gr. dipt era*, two-winged), an 
ord. of insects, having for their most conspicuous 
character only two wings, corresponding to the anterior 
pair of four-winged insects. They are also distinguished 
by having two clubbed appendages, called kalteve* or 
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balancers, which seem to bo the rudiments of two poa- bodies, except some of the comets, it direct. The ap- 
terior wings. In ordinary language the diptera ere parent motion of the heavens is retrograde, because 
called flies, usually with tome characteristic prefix; the earth’s motion is direct. By the astronomers of 
tuch as the housefly, blow-fly, Ac. The term fly, how- the 15th and 16th centuries, bodies in direct motion 
everjte often applied, to insects which do not belong to were said to move in antecedentia, and those in retro* 
the diptera; as butterfly, dragon -fly, May -fly, &c. grade motion, incomequentia. 

Mosquitoes, gnats, and midges belong to the diptera. Direct, in Mus., a certain character placed at the 
It is one of the most extensive of the orders of insects, end of a staff to indicate to the performer the situation 
and seme of the species are remarkable for the extra- of the first note on the succeeding staff, and is for this 
ordinary numbers in which they appear. The larva; purpose always situated on that line or space in its own 
of the order have frequently a membranous head, and staff which corresponds with the line or space occupied 
always have the stigmata, or breathing-pores, confined by the note which it is intended to announce in the 
to the sedond ana terminal segments of the body, other. 

Dipterous insects are also distinguished by having the Director, di-reW-tor (Lat. diriqo, I make straight), 
mouth in the form of a sucker, composed of from two in general, is one who lias the chief management of a 
to six lancet-shaped elongated scales, inclosing a canal scheme, design, or undertaking. More particularly, 
Upon the upper surface of t he tongue or proboscis. he is one of a number of persona chosen by a plurality 
Diptsbacilb, dip-ter-ai'-xe-e, iu Bot., the Sumatra of votes from among the body of proprietors to con- 
camphor tarn., a nat. ord. of dicotyledons, in the sub- duct the affairs of some joint-stock undertaking, as a 
Class Thalamifiara, consisting of large trees, with simple bank, railway, assurance company, or the like. In 
alternate involute leaves and large deciduous convolute most cases, the directors ore required to-be possessed 
stipules. The flowers are perfect and symmetrical, of a certain amount of stock, ana frequently also they 
being composed as follows .—Calyx and corolla each are allowed a small honorarium for their services. The 
with five divisions; the former unequal, permanent, whole of the directors, collectively, form the board of 
Imbricated in aestivation, and ultimately enlarged so directors; and they arc generally invested with certain 
as to form wing-like expansions crowning the fruit; powers by the acts' of the legislature to which they ow« 
the latter with equal petals, and twisted in aestiv ation, their existence. In the case of banks there are usually 
Stamens hypogynous, numerous, with beaked anthers, two kinds of directors, — ordinary and extraordinary j 
The fruit is 1 -celled and 1-seeded; seed without alba- the former for seeing to the ordinary business of the 
men; radicle superior. The plants of this order are concern ; the latter attending only on particular occn- 
all natives of the forests of the tropical East, Indies, sions. The office of a director is one of no small risk 
with the exception of the genus Lophira, which belongs and responsibility, and several stringent enactments 
to tropical Africa. This genua has been placed in an have recently been passed regarding it. Ant 20 & 21 
order by itself, called Zophiraeeai , by some botanists. Viet, c. 5 <4, declares any person being a director. 
The useful products of the order uro oleo-resinous public officer, or manager of a company, who shall 
substances. {See DirTEROCABrcs, Dryobalanoth, make, circulate, or publish, or concur iu making, eir* 
Yatkbia.) dilating, or publishing, any written statement or 

DxafTKBOOAnptTS, dip-ter-o-Jcar , -pus (Gr., double- account w hich he shall know to be false in any ma- 
winged oarpel), iu Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to terial particular, with intent to deceive any member, 
the nat. ord. Diplcrapea Several species, ns D. turbi- shareholder, or creditor, of such body or company ; or 
mat us, eoetatm, alatu #, and in cannot, yield an oleo- with intent to induce anyperBon to become a share* 
resinous substance, called wood-oil or Gurmn balsam, holder or partner therein, or to intrust or advance any 
which resembles in its properties the so-called balsam money or property to such body or company, or to 
of copaiba, and which is used for similar purposes. In enter into any security for the benefit thereof, shall be 
India wood-oil has been employed for painting houses, guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to penal servitude 
Diptkeyy, dip'4er-ik», iu Bot., a gen. of plants be- for three years. Directors generally have the super* 
longing to the nat. ord . Lequminonas, sub* ord, Papilio- intendoneo and management of all the affairs of the 
maeeai. The seeds of D. odor at a, a native of Guiana, company, except in such matters as require the op- 
have a very powerful and agreeable odour, which is proval of the general body of the proprietors. A per- 
due to the presence of a volatile oil containing cou- tion of the directors usually retire annually by rota- 
inarm , They are used for scenting snuff and in per- lion, and their suocessois are nominated at a general 
furriery, and are commonly called Touquiu or Tonka meeting of the proprietors. Directors elect their own 
beans. chairman, ami may also delegate their powers to eom- 

Diptote, dip'dote (Gr. dig, twice ; pipto, I fall), in mittees. The presence of a certain number of the 
Gram., is applied to a noun that has only two cases. directors, celled a quorum, is necessary before any 
Diptych, dip'-tik (Gr. diptuckon, folded together), business can be transacted. They are required to keep 
properly signifies something folded, and was originally minutes of all their meetings, and of all the business 
used in the same sense »» diploma. Diptycbs, however, transacted at these meetings, such minutes being 
wore usually tablets of metal, ivory, or wood, of equal signed by the chairman, and received as evidence of 
Biae, fastened together by a hinge or Ting, and were what took place. By Act 19 A 20 Viet. c. 47, regarding 
frequently beautifully carved on the outside. They joint-stock companies, it is declared that if the diree- 
were early in use among the Greeks and Romans, end tors shall declare a dividend when the company is 
were also common in the early Christian Church, w here known by them to be insolvent, or a dividend, the nay- 
tbey were used as registers. The ecclesiastical dip- ment of which would render it insolvent, they shall be 
tyeba were of three kinds the diptyvha morfuorum, in jointly and severally liable for the debts of the company 
which the names of all such as had died in the odour that may be then existing, or that shall be thereafter 
of aaoctity were enrolled ; diptycha vivonm , con* contracted, so long as they may remain in office, pro- 
taining the names of such as were still alive and do- vided the amount for which they shall be so liable shall 
served well of the church ; and the diptycha episcopo- not exceed the amount of the dividend declared. 
rum, containing the names of distinguished bishops. Directory, di-rek'-tvr-e, in the first French revolu- 
Portions of these were read during the celebration of tion, is the name given to the highest governing body 
the mass; audit was also the custom in some churches to whom the executive authority waa committed by the 
for the deacon to rehearse from these books the names constitution of the year III. (1795). It was composed 
of eminent bishops, saints, or martyrs, before they of five members, the first of whom were Barras, 
made oblation for the dead. The names of those ex- Rewbel, Lepeaux, Lotourneur, and Carnot. They 
communicated were erased from the diptycbs; but ruled in connection with the two legislative chambers, 
they were again restored upon their readtniasuon into called the Council of Ancients and Council of live 
the church Hundred. By the revolution of the ISth Brumal re 

Direct and Retrograde, dl f -rekt rct-ro-praid (Lat. (1790) , this body and the constitution of the year III. 
direct as, retro, backwards, and yrodus, a step), in As- were abolished, and the consulate established. 

Iron., when the motion of any heavenly body is from Directory, a kind of regulation for the performance 
west to east, or in the direction and order of the signs of public worship, drawn up by the Assembly of Divines 
of the rodiac, it is said to be direct ; when the motion in England, at the instance of the parliament, in 1644. 
is in the contrary direction, or from east to west, it is It was designed to supply the place of the Liturgy , or 
•aid to be retrograde. The motio^of all the heavenly Book of Common Prayer, the use of which the parlia- 
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meut had abolished. It consisted of some general 
heads, which were to he managed and filled up at dis- 
cretion, for it prescribed no form of prayer or circum- 
stances of external worship, nor obliged the people to 
any responses excepting Amen. It forbids all saluta- 
tion ana civil ceremony in the churches. The reading 
of Scripture in the congregation ia declared to be part 
of the pastoral office. All the canonical boohs of the 
Old and New Testaments (but none of the Apocrypha) 
are to be publicly read in the vulgar tongue, lfc pre- 
scribes heads for the prayer before sermon ; and it 
delivers rulcB for the management of the sermon. The 
introduction to the text must be short and dear, drawn 
from the words or context, or some parallel place of 
Scripture. In dividing the text, the minister is to 
regard the order of the matter more than that of the 
words; he is not to burden the memory of his audience 
with too many divisions, nor perplex their understand- 
ings with logical phrases and terms of art ; he is not to 
start unnecessary objections, and he is to be very 
sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or other human 
writers, ancient or modern. It recommends the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer as the most perfect model of devo- 
tion. It forbids private or lay persons to administer 
baptism, and enjoins it to be performed in the face of 
the congregation. It orders the communion-table at 
the Lord's Supper to be so placed that the communi- 
cants may sit about it, and the dead arc to be buried 
without any prayers or religious ceremony. It also 

ofdcrs that the sabbath be kept strictly, both publicly , 

and privately; that days of fasting or thanksgiving are .twelve equal parts, called digits; by which means the 
to be observed, as may be deemed necessary ; but that magnitude of an eclipse is estimated or measured, 
all festivals are to be abolished, and no day kept but ! In a total eclipse of either of those luminaries, the 
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ness, and the like. Disability is ordinarily said to 
arise in four ways , — (1) By the act of the ancestor; 
(2) by the act of the party himself ; (3) by the act of 
law ; and (4) by the act of God. 

.Disafforest, or Deaffoeest, dis'-df-for-est. ill 
Law, is to discharge from being a forest ; to reuuoe 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of common 
ground. 

Disbar, dig-bar ', in Law, is to expel from the bar ; 
to degrade a barrister from his rank or position. In 
England this power is vested in the benchers of the 
four inns of court ; but it is never exercised except 
in very flagrant cases. , 

Disc, disk (Lat. discus), in Bot., a term now applied 
to whatever intervenes between the Btaxnens and the 
ovary upon the thalamuB. It presents great variety 
of forms : thus in the Orange it forms a fleshy ring, 
surrounding the base of the pistil ; in the Tree lbseony, 
a dark-red cup-shaped expansion, covering nearly the 
whole of the pistil except the stigmas; in the Rose, a 
sort of waxy lining to the tube of the calyx ; in um- 
belliferous plant s, a swelling on the top of the ovaries, 
adhering to the styles. In other cases, the disc is 
reduced to little separate glandular bodies, as in cru- 
ciferous plants; or to scales, as in the vine; or to 
various petaloid expansions, as in the Aquilegia. 

Disc, or Disk, the body or face of the sun or moon, 
such as it appears to us; for though they are really 
spherical bodies, they are apparently circular planes. 
The diameter of the disc is considered as divided into 


the Lord’s-day. It also asserts that the singing of 
psalms together in the congregation is the duty of 
Christians, and. that no place is capable Df any holi- 
ness in consequence of consecration. The use of the 
Directory was enforced by an ordinance of the Lords 
nml Commons at ’Westminster, which w as repeated in 
1615, and a fine imposed upon such ministers as should 


whole disc is obscured or darkened; in a partial 
eclipse, only a portion is obscured. 

Disc, the surface of a circular plate of metal or other 
substance ; a thin circular plate of any substance. 

Discharge, dis-tsharj' (Fr. docharqer), in Mil., the 
term applied to the release of a non-commissioned 
offloer o r pri v at e from t he duties which he has voluntarily 


read any other form than that imposed by the Direc- 'Undertaken for a certain number of years at the time of 
tory. The king, in return, by a proclamation dated his enlistment. When the end oi the time for which he 
from Oxford in the same year, forbade the use of the j has agreed to serve has arrived, he can legally claim 
Directory, and enjoined the continuance of the Liturgy, j his discharge ; but should he desire to leave the regi- 
Tlio Scottish parliament and the General Assembly of jment before his period of service has ended, he must 
the Church of Scotland adopted the Directory. Many (obtain the permission of his commanding officer to do 
of its regulations are still complied with in that, church, so, and pay a certain sum in compensation for the loss 
and it is usually appended to the Confession of Fuith . !of his services. This sum is generally about £'20 ; but* 
It may be seen at length either there or at the cud of j if he be a skilled artisan in the engineers or artillery, 
Neale's “ History of the Puritans." j he may have to pay as much as £35 or £40. When a 

Direct Taxation. (See Taxation.) | soldier is discharged for misconduct, be is degraded 

Dirge, durj, au abbreviation of diriqe, the first jin the presence of the whole regiment, by having his 
word of the antiphona “ Dirige Domino Deus," chanted [stripes, buttons, and facings torn from his uniform, 
in the funeral service of the Kornan Catholic church, and he is then “ drummed out " of the service. At 
It is now used to express a solemn and mournful com- j; 


position performed at funerals. 

Dirk, dark (Scot, dark), the name of a short dagger 
or poniard, now applied to tho little weapon worn by 


cadets in the royal navy. It appears to be derived 
from an old English verb, dirkc , to stab, which is now 
obsolete. 

Diet-beds, durt, in Geol., dark-coloured loam-like 
beds that ocour iuterstratified with the oolitic lime- 
stones and sandstones of Portland, and which are 
evidently the soils in which the cycads and zamias of 
the period grew. Stumps of trees in an erect position, 
with their riots extending beneath them, have been 
found in these strata. 

Dib, dig (Lat.), a prefix or inseparable proposition, 
derived from the Latin, whence the French deg, It 
signifies a separation or parting from, and has thus the 
force of a privative or negative in meaning ; as in the 
words disable, di»-dblige t &c. In some cases it still 
signifies separation; as in dis-connect. 

Disability, dis-a-biV-e-te (Lat. din, and kahilis, able) , 
is the incapacity of a person to do any legal act. I t is 
said to be absolute when it Wholly disables a person, — 
aa outlawry, excommunication, attainder, alienage ; or 
partial,— -as infancy coverture, idiotcy, lunacy, drunken- 
630 


jthe time of his discharge, every soldier receives a cer- 
tificate, signed by the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, stating his character and the time for which ho 
has served. 

Discharging-Hod, dis-tsharj'-ing , an instrument 
much used in electricity for discharging Leyden jar# 
without partaking of the shock. The 
jointed discharging-rod is that most 
[generally employed. It consists of 
two brass wires, terminated by two 
brass balls. The wires are jointed 
[at the middle, aud are attached to a 
glass handle. With this instrument 
it is easy to discharge a jar or bat- 
tery, by bringing one ball in contact 
with the exterior, and the other with 
some part of the interior. The glass 
handle, as an insulator, forms a pro- 
tection from all the effects which 
take place in the restoration of elec- 
trical equilibrium. _ 

Disciple, disd'-pl (Lat. disdpulus , from, dtsco, I 
learn), strictly means one who learns anything from 
another ; and hence the followers of any teacher, phi- 
losopher, or head of a sect, came to be called his disci- 
ples. In this sense it is sometimes used in Scripture; 
as when we read of the disciples of Moses, uf John, of 
C hris t. Generally, however, it is used with reference 
to the last of these, -the followers of Jesus. Some- 
times all who received the doctrines oi Christ are 
called disciples j but, in a more limited sense, it is ap» 
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E lied to the seventy or eevgnty-two persona that were 
is more immediate followers and attendants. Some- 
times it is used as synonymous with apostles, and 
applied to the twelve. 

Disciplina Ancani, dia-e-pli’-ntl ar-kai'-ni (Lat., 
discipline of the secret), in Ecol. Hist., is the name 
given to a system that prevailed in the early primitive 
church, of concealing from unbelievers, and even from 
catechumens, certain parts of their worship, and especi- 
ally the sacraments. Even ministers, when led in their 
public discourses to speak of the sacraments or the 
higher doctrines of faith, contented themselves with 
remote allusions, adding, “ the initiated know what is 
meant." It is difficult to account for the introduction 
of a system so contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 
Meander supposes that it took its rise in the church 
of Alexandria, whence it extended first to the Eastern 
and afterwards to the Western churches. It appears 
to have been gradually established after the 2nd cen- 
tury, and is supposed to have reached its perfection 
during the 4th. 

Discipline, dia’-ip-lin (Lat. disciplina) t signifies 
literally instruction, cultivation, improvement ; but it is 
applied figuratively to a rule or order of government ; 
a particular mode of life, in accordance with the rules 
of some profession or society ; also chastisement or 
correction, bodily punishment or mortification. In 
military matters it denotes obedience to and exercise 
of the Jaws and regulations of the service. In ecclesi- 
astical affairs it is the putting in force of the laws 
instituted by any particular church to preserve its 
unity, purity, and usefulness. At an early period of 
the Church, it consisted iu depriving the offender of 
all the privileges and benefits of baptism, by turning 
him out of the society and communion of the Church. 
The offender was first solemnly admonished once or 
twice, before lie was cut off from the communion, or 
expelled from the Church. The person was then held 
to be excommunicate, and the faithful shunned and 
avoided him. 

Discipline, Booxbot, in the Ecol. Hist, of Scotland, 
are certain documents drawn up and published for the 
direction and guidance of the reformed church in that 
country. The first Book of Discipline was drawn up, 
at the request of the General Assembly of 15t>0, by 
John Knox and other eminent Scottish reformers of 
the time, approved by the General Assembly, and sub- 
scribed bv the majority of the nobles and inferior 
barons and .gentry composing the privy council of the 
kingdom. It was characterized by a vigorous exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline against all offenders ; for, 
say they, “ the kirk of God can neither be brought to 
purity, nor yet be retained in the same, without the 
order of ecclesiastical discipline, which stands in re- 
proving and correcting the faults which the civil sword 
doth not nr may not punish." In this matter they 
followed the example of the early Christian church; 
for thev justly regarded the relaxation of discipline 
under the papacy as one great cause of its universal 
corruption. It is also worthy of remark, as showing 
the advanced views of the authors of this document, 
that it takes special notice of the subject of education, 
viewing .jt- as necessarily connected with religion. It 
lays It down as imperatively necessary that there 
should be a school iu every parish, for the instruction 
of youth in the principles of religion, grammar, and 
the Latin tongue; and it further proposed that a 
college should be erected in every “notable town," 
jn which logic and rhetoric should be taught, along 
with the learned languages ; for “ the rich and potent 
may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
their youth in vain idleness, as heretofore they have 
dope; but they must be exhorted, and, by the censure 
of the church, compelled to dedicate their sons, by 
[training them up in] good exercise, to the profit of 
the kirk and commonwealth ; and that they must do 
of their own expenses, because they are able. The 
children of the poor must be supported and sustained 
on the charge of the kirk." The Second Book of Dis- 
cipline was adopted by the General Assembly in 1578, 
and, though never formally ratified by act of parlia- 
ment, it is still regarded as the standard work on 
matters of order and administration by Scotch Pres- 
byterians. It was prepared at a time when much con- 
troversy was carried on between tiio Church and the 


Discontinuance 

State ; and it begins by laying down the essential lino 
of distinction between the two powers. The civil powei 
appertains to the civil government of the common- 
wealth ; the ecclesiastical power flows immediately 
from God and the Mediator Jesus Christ, and is 
spiritual, not having a temporal head upon earth. 
Civil authority has for its object the promoting of 
external peace and quietness among the subjects ; 
ecclesiastical authority, the direction of men in matters 
of religion and which pertain to conscience. The 
former "enforces obedience by external means, the latter 
by spiritual means ; and as they be both of God, and 
tend to one end, they ought to co-operate within their 
respective spheres, and fortify one another. There 
are three kinds of church officers, — ministers, who 
preach and rule ; elders, who arc merely rulers ; and 
deacons, who act as distributors of alms and managers 
of the funds of the cburch. The office-bearers are to 
be admitted by election and ordination, and none are 
to be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation 
to which they are to be appointed. The document, 
says Dr. McCrie, “is a form of ecclesiastical polity, 
whose practical utility has been proportioned to th© 
purity m which its principles have been maintained. 
Accordingly, it has secured the cordial and lasting 
attachment of the people of Scotland. . , . And tho 
principal secessions winch have been made from tho 
national church in this part of the kingdom have been 
stated not in tho way ol dissent from its constitution, 
as in England, but in opposition to departures, real or 
alleged, from it? original and genuine principles.” ( Life 
of Melville. ) — lief. Hetherington’s History of tke Church 
of Scotland. 

Discipline, Militant and Naval, n general term 
applied to the rules for regulating the behaviour of 
soldiers and sailors. Discipline is maintained and 
directed by the War-office and the Admiralty; and tho 
Articles ot War and the Mutiny Act are the principal 
grounds upon which they act. In practice, the adju- 
tant maintains regimental discipline; and the adjutant- 
general is iu relation to the whole army what tho 
adjutant is to his regiment. The regimental adjutant 
superintends the drdl and field movements, inspects 
the guards, escorts, Ac., receives garrison orders, keeps 
regimental books, &c. The military discipline of 
volunteer regiments is maintained by adjutants ap- 
pointed by the War-office. 

Disclaimer, diadlaind-cr (Lat. negative die; clanto, 
T call for), in Law', is a plea in which n party in a suit 
disclaims or denies all interest in the matter in ques- 
tion. It is more particularly applied to the denial by 
an alleged tenant of his tenancy, which operates as a 
forfeiture of the lands to the lord, if he succeed in 
proving his tenancy. 

DiscoNTBNt, dte'-lon-tcnt (Lat. die, and conlcuhut, 
content), is dissatisfaction with our present condition, 
and is not only a source of wretchedness to the in- 
dividual himself, but of annoyance to nil with whom he 
may be brought into contact. It is generally owing, 
not so much to the actual circumstances of the. indi- 
vidual as ton bad condition of mind, leading him to 
contrast bis condition with that of those whom be re- 
gards as placed in more favoured circumstances than 
himself, without considering the many points in which 
ho is more favoured than others. Discontent fre- 
quently springs not so ir ueh from actual ills, as from 
a dread of those which are expected. But, as plea- 
sures are rarely so great in actual enjoyment ns in 
anticipation, it is the same with evils. All experience 
testifies to the truth of the Christian maxim, that 
“sufficient for the day is tho evil thereof," while 
every one’s past history must furnish him with in- 
stances of what at the time he regarded as evils, but 
which evcntuully turned out for good. 
Discontinuance, du^kon-tin'-u-tina (Lat. die, and 
coutinuus, continual), in Law, is an interruption or 
cessation of the course of a thing; as a discontinuance 
of possession, of ft plea, of a process, &o. Discontinu- 
ance as to real property consists in keeping out the true 
owner of au estate by u tenant whose entry was at first 
lawful, but w ho wrongfully detains the possession after- 
wards. A rule to discontinue at common law is ob- 
tained by a plaintiff when he finds that he has miscon- 
ceived his action, or that from some defect in the 
pleadings, or other reason, he will not be able to 
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maintain it. It is not necessary for that purpose to 
obtain the defendant’s consent, but the plaintiff must 
undertake to pay the costs. 

Discobds, dis'-kords (Vr. discords ), in Mus,, a dis- 
sonant or inharmonious combination of sounds, so 
called in contradistinction to concord , the effects of 
which it is intended to sweeten and relieve. Some re- 
quire to be introduced by certain preparalives, and to 
be succeeded or resolved by concords to which they 
bare some relation. Discords are sometimes inten- 
tionally introduced into music, not jfortberaselveB alone, 
but to set off the concords by contrast and opposition. 
Their necessity in the Composition of part music can- 
not be denied, us they not only improve the concords 
by opposition, but by causing a momentary distress to 
the ear, which remains unsatisfied and even uneasy 
until it hears something better, they give a stimulus 
to the attention, which would otherwise languish. 

Discordant, dis-kard’-dnt . — All dissonant or inhar- 
monious sounds, whether successive or simultaneous, 
arc thus called. 

Discount, dix’-kownt (Sp. degconfar), is an allowance 
made on a bill, or any other debt not yet become due, 
in consideration of present payment. It is usual in 
commercial dealings to allow for discount a sum equal 
to the interest on the debt from the time of payment to 
the time when it actually becomes due, which sum is 
deducted from the wholo amount. This mode of calcu- 
lation, though generally adopted, is not strictly cor- 
rect ; for it is evident that in this way the discounter 
receives more than he is actually entitled to. Thus, if 
a bill for £100 due twelvemonths hence be discounted at 
the rate of 5 per cent., the holder only receives a present 
payment of £L»5, which, by being lent out at 5 per cent., 
will in twelve months only produce £4. 15s. 2j‘J., which is 
the true discount on the bill. The person who, at the end 
of twelve months, receives £100 lbr an advance of £05, 
actually receives of interest £o. 5*. 3d. per cent. The 
rate of discount varies according to the demand for 
money and the character or credit of the parties sub* 
perilling to tho bill. The rate of discount upon good 
bills is usually from 3 to 4 per cent. When merchan- 
dise is purchased at a fixed term of credit, the discount 
allowed for payment before the expiry of that term is 
usually considerably above the current rate of interest, 
as the creditor is thus insured against the insolvency of 
the debtor. The depreciation in value of any fixed in- 
vestment is also culled discount. Thus, if the market 
value of a railway share on which £100 had been paid 
is only £90, it is said to be at a discount of 10 percent. 

Discourse, dis-korse' (Lat. discunns, from die , and 
curro, I run), in Log., is an operation of the mind, 
w hereby it passes or proceeds from one thing to 
an other, —from a thing known to one unknown, and is 
thus synonymous with reasoning (which sec). In 
lthet. it is used in the same sense as an oration, — 
a series of sentences and arguments arranged in a 
regular manner, with a view to carry conviction to the 
minds of those to whom it is addressed. It is also 
sometimes applied to tho familiar talk or conversation 
of au individual, 

Disc overt, dis-kitc'-e-rc (Fr. deconvrir , to discover), 
in Law, is tho act of disclosing or revealing any matter. 
Till recently, the courts of common law had iio power 
to compel a litigant before them to disclose any fact 
resting merely within his knowledge, or to discover 
any document in his power or possession. This defect 
has been remedied by recent enactments; and it is 
now competent for litigants, and they tuny be com- 
pelled to give evidence on the trial of such action, the 
credibility of which evidence to be decided by a jury. 
The judges may also, on application by either of the 
litigants, compel the opposite party to allow the 
applicant to inspect all documents* in" his custody 
or under his control relative to such action or pro- 
ceeding. 

Discretion, dis-kresh'-nn (Lat. discrctio, a sepa- 
rating), is that kind of prudence or discernment which 
enables a person to judge critically of what is correct, 
and proper in certain circumstances, particularly as 
regards Ilia own conduct. In Law, discretion is the 
power or faculty of discerning between right and 
wrong, “There are,” says Addison, “many more 
shining qualities in the mind of nmn, but there are 
none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, which 
bill 


gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work 
m their proper times and places, and turns them to 
the advantage of the person who is possessed of them.’* 
“Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guido 
to us in all the duties of life.” It “ points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of attaining them.” 

Discus, dis'-kus (Or. dislco* i, a queit used by the 
ancients. It was generally a heavy circular piece of 
iron, sometimes perforated in the middle. The discus 
was not thrown at a mark, but the players endeavoured 
who could throw it the farthest. The practice of 
throwing the discus is mentioned by Homer as being 
one of the sports at the funeral of Patroclus. In the 
Cabinet of Antiquities at Paris, a discus is preserved 
which contains holes for the insertion of the thumb 
and lingers. In the well-known statue of Discobolus 
throwing the discus, in the British Museum, one of 
the methods of using it may be seen. 

Discussion, discus' -shun (Lat. discutio ), in Scots 
Law, denoted the doing diligence by a debtor against 
the principal creditor before coming against his cau- 
tioners or sureties, which was necessary to be done, 
unless the latter bound themselves as principals, or 
renounced the benefit of discussion. By the Mercan- 
tile Law Amendment Act (19 & 20 Viet. c. 60), the 
right of discussion was abolished, and can now only be 
enjoyed by express stipulations, or in the case of 
cautioners bound prior to the passing of that act. 

Discussion, dis-kus'-shvn (Lat. diacusrio, a shaking 
off), in Lit., denotes the clear treating or handling of 
any particular point or problem, so as to shake off the 
difficulties with which it is embarrassed. Thus we say 
such a point was well discussed when it was properly 
treated and cleared up. (See Conversation, Dedatk.) 

Discutiknt, dis-kn'-te-ent (Lat. discnHo t I destroy), 
in Med., are remedies that discuss or disperse morbid 
matter. 

Diskasv diz-zeze ' ( An g. -Sax.), is a departure from 
the state of health in which the due balance between 
the several parts or properties of the animal frame is 
maintained. It is “ a changed conditiou or proportion, 
in function or structure, in one or more parts of tho 
body.” Diseases of function are deviations from a 
standard furnished by physiology, and diseases of 
structure a departure from a standard supplied by 
unatomy. These, however, are usually combined ; for 
there is seldom structural disease without some disor- 
der of function; and in many instances functional 
diseases are, or ultimately will be, accompanied by 
change of structure. The causes of disease may be 
either intrinsic, existing within the body, or independ- 
ent of any obvious external influence; or they may be 
extrinsic, having their origin without the body. The 
latter embrace all the external agencies that cau 
operate either on body or mind ; as temperature, 
air, food, poison, sensual impressions, and tho like. 
Causes of disease, however, are often present without 
disease ensuing, some frames being less susceptible to 
particular causes of disease than others. Hence phy- 
sicians distinguish two kinds of causes, — predisposing 
and exciting ; the former being circumstances which 
so influence the functions or structures of the body a9 
to render it unusually susceptible to the influence of 
particular exciting causes, — that is, of such circum- 
stances and agents os seem to more immediately 
operate in producing disease, especially when in a 
state of predisposition. The predisposing causes of 
disease are saiu to be,— (I) Debilitating influences ; 
(2) excitement; (3) previous disease ; (4) present 
disease; (5) hereditary constitution; (6) tempera- 
ment; (7) age; (S) sex'; (9) occupation. The exciting 
causes are so termed because the diseases seldom 
make their appearance unless t hey have been present ; 
and heuce they have come to be regarded in the htfot 
of excitements to it. They are divided into cognizable 
and non -cognizable agents; the former comprehend- 
ing those physical and mental influences ot whose 
existence wo can take cognizance independently ot 
their operation in producing disease ; the latter such 
us elude our senses, ord whose existence we only inter 
from their morbific effects. The cognizable agents 
nre, — (1) Mechanical influences; (2) chemical influ- 
ences ; (3) ingesta; (4) bodily exertion; (o) mental 
emotion; (6) exc^aive evacuation ; (7) suppressed or 
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Dispensation Dissenters 

applied to the dealings of God with his creatures, scattering of rays of light from any polished and 
particularly in some unusual or extraordinary way. In reflecting surface, such as a steel mirror or looking* 
some cases it has reference to those providential glass, 

ordinations by which the world was prepared for the Dispersionor Manxinu, is that event which took 
gospels. Sometimes it has reference to the system of place at the building of the tower of Babel, in coats* 
principles or rites enjoined by diviue authority; as, quenca of the confusion of tongues, 
the Mosaic dispensation, the Christian dispensation. Dnnxamn, dU-epon’-de (Lat. di and apondee), is 
Dispensation, in ecclesiastical matters, is a relax*- Greek and Latin poetry is a double spondee, or a foot 
tion of the law, or a dispensing with obedience to it in consisting of four long syllables ; as, jttr amentum. 
certain cases, granted by one who hsiB the power to do Disposition, dia-po-zuh'-nn (Lat. diepoeUio), in 
bo, The pope, as being above the law, claimed to hare Log., is that operation of the mind whereby we put 
the power of dispensing with obedience to it in such the ideas, propositions, or arguments which we have, 
cases as lie thought Jit, — a pow er which was at one formed concerning a Bqbject, in the order fltt&sfc to gain 
time .frequently exercised, and led to great irregular!- a clear knowledge of it, to retain it in the memory, 
ties. By 25 Hen. VIII. c. 2.1, the power of granting or to explain it to others. In Rhet., it is the due 
dispensations as previously exercised by the pope was placing or ranging the several parts of a speech, or 
transferred to the archbishop of Canterbury, but with discourse. The logician is tied down to a certain pre- 
the following important restrictions (1) That nothing scribed form in his mode of reasoning, the rhetorician 
be repugnant to the law of God, for king or subject ; adopts that, mode that seems most convenient for him* 
(2) that nothing be against the statute 21 Hen. VIII. “ A discourse,' V says Quintilian, “ that wants disposi- 
against pluralities of benefices; (3) nor against the tion must- necessarily be confused and without connec- 
ting ’ b prerogative, or luwa or statutes of the realm ; tion, liable to frequent tautologies and omissions, 
ana (4) that he ’» limited to such as shall appear con- and, like one wandering in the dark, be conducted by 
venient and necessary, upon examination of the causes ebanoe rather than design," (See Oratory.) Duns* 
and qualities of the income. Hence it is that the arch- sition likewise denotes a particular state of mind, ais- 
bishop hits authority to grant special licenses for the languishing one individual from another, and inherent 
celebration of marriage, and for clergymen to hold in the constitution. 

pluralities. Disposition, in Scots Law, is a deed of conveyance 

Dispensatory, dis-pen'-sti-fo-re, is a book containing by which property, either heritable or movable, u 
the method of preparing the various kinds of medicine conveyed or transferred from one party to another, 
used in pharmacy. Almost every country in Europe, Disputation, dis-pu-tai' -shun (Lat. din, and patent 
and many of the large cities, have their own dispense- think), is a discussion or contest, cither by word or 
torics, which the apothecaries are bound to follow. writing, on some unsettled question. (See Debate.) 

Dispersion, du-per'-abun (Lat. dispergvre, from Disquisition, dia-kare-sieh^un (Lat. cfw, and qnaey^ 
din, a particle denoting separation, and spur per e, to I seek), is a formal or systematic inquiry into the uti* 
scatter), the term applied to the separation of a rav of turc, kinds, or circumstances of any problem, que«- 
white light into its several component coloured parts tion, or topic, by arguments, or by' discussion of the 
by refraction, through the instrumentality of a prism, facts and circumstances, in order to elucidate th# 
(Sec Prism.) When a ray of white light, or light from troth, or to obtain clear notions regarding it. 
the sun, is allowed to enter a darkened room through a Disruption, dis-rup'dshim (Lat. dia, and ramps, I 
very small hole made for the purpose in the shutter by break), in the Reel. Hist, of Scotland' is applied -to 
which the light is excluded from the apartment, and that act by which upwards of four hundred minie- 
allowed to fail on a screen of white paper, conveniently ters of the established church left their churches and 
fixed to receive it, it will cause a bright spot to appear manses, in 1343, in vindication of their principles, 
on the screen, larger or smaller, in proportion to the and formed themselves into what has since been known 
distance of the screen from the window, and round or as the Free Church. (See Free CnURCH.) 
oval in shape, according as the ray falls on it at right Dissection, dia-aeJc'-ahun (Lat. die, and teco, I cat), 
angles to it, or at any angle which is not a right angle, is applied to the cutting or dividing of the different 
If this ray he intercepted by placing one of the wedge- parts of the body in anatomy. (See Anatomy.) 
shaped edges, or angles formed by the meeting of any Disseisin, di»-te‘‘Sin t in Law, is the unlawful dis- 
two of t he planes that compose the sides of the prism, possessing a man of his laud or estate, or interrupting 
in tho bright track of light passing from the hole to the his seisin. (See Seisin.) 

screen., it will be refracted or bent, and the white light Dissenters, dis-aent'-era (Lat, die, aud see fie, I 
will bo dispersed, or, in other words, decomposed and think), in Ecel. Hist., is the general name applied 
separated into its various component parts of coloured to all the religious sects in this country that differ 
light. Wo are made aware of this by the change in the from the established church, in doctrine, discipline, 
position and appearance of the spectrum, as the bright or mode of worship. The Homan Catholics and 
spot of light that fulls on the screen is called. Its new Jews, however, are not usually classed with dis- 
position is considerably above or below the original one, sen ters. The origin of Protestant dissent from tho 
according to the way in which the ray of light enters Church of England is usually traced to the reign of 
the apartment, which shows that the ray, instead of Edward VI., when, by the Act of Uniformity, passed 
proceeding to the screen in a straight line as before, has in that reign , dissent from the worship and ceremonies 
become bent out of that direction in its passage, and of the established church was rendered a penal offence, 
the spectrum, if previously round, has now become Dissenters became much more numerous in the reign 
oral, or, if oval, considerably elongated in form, and, of Elizabeth, and from their professing extraordinary 
instead of looking like a spot of uniform bright appear- purity in worship and conduct, they received the nam* 
ancc, the luminous space is covered with horizontal of Puritans. Daring that and several of the succeed- 
bands of colours arranged in the following order, —red, nig reigns, a variety of laws were passed for the re- 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. These pression of dissent, of the most rigorous and oppressive 
colours appear in the order of their refrangibility or character. During the rebel&m the laws against 
capability of refraction, some being subject to a greater Protestant dissenters wore replied ; but they were 
degree of refraction than others ; that of blue being revived at the Restoration, aiid the parliament of 
greater than that of yellow, and yellow greater than Charles II. proceeded to enforce, systematically, by 
red. The breadths of the spaces occupied by the dif- new measures of rigour, the principle of universal con- 
fer ent colours are not in the same ratio to each other fortuity to the established church. By the Act of 
| for every kind of prism; that is to say, the ratio of the Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II. o. 4), it was enacted that 
spaces occupied by tho. col ours differs according to the the Book of Common Prayer, as then recently reviseo. 
Kind, of glues of which the prism is made, end the ohould be aged in every parish church, ana other place 
length of the spectrum also differs. This is called the of public worship; and that every schoolmaster ana 
irrationality of dispersion. The best method of trying person instructing youth should subscribe an acunow- 
the experiment of dispersion of light la to allow the lertgmeut, declaring that he would conform to ln« 
nun's rays to enter the apartment through a long and liturgy. By this statute, 2,0M of the clergy, wno re* 
very narrow slit, instead of through a circular hole, fused to comply with its requirements, were oeprivoa -.. 
which will give a spectrum of greater breadth. In -Of their preferments. The Corporation Act 
Optica tho term is often applied to the reflection or excluded all dissent jps from municipal appointments ; 
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sad the two Conventicle AiSU, in 1664 and 1670, made it 
penal for five persons, in addition to the occupiers of 
a house, to assemble for religious worship. In 1665, 
the Five-mile Act imposed a penalty of £40 on every 
Nonconformist ministor who came within five miles of 
any corporate town. In 1673, the Test Act excluded 
dissenters from all civil offices and military commands. 
The revolution of 16f8 ushered in an ora of more liberal 
measures for the dissenters. The Act of Toleration 
(1 Will,. & Mary, c. 18) bestowed on Protestaut dis- 
senters full liberty of worship upon paying tithes and 
other dues, taking the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and certifying their places of worship to the 
bishops or justices of the peace; dissenting ministers 
being also required to sign thirty-five and a half of the 
Articles of the established church. From that time, 
various statutes have been passed, extending a greater 
degree of freedom to dissenters ; and in 1828 tile Test 
and Corporation acts were abolished. The oldest of 
the dissenting bodies are the Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Quakers. About the middle of 
last ceuturv sprang np the Methodists, followers of 
Wesley and Whitfield, who soon became very numer- 
ous, but are now divided into a number of different 
sects. According to the centos of 1851, which, how- 
ever, is confessedly imperfect, there were, in all*.. 
34,467 places of worship, having, iu all, 10,212,503 
sitt ings, iu England and Wales ; of which 20,390, with 
4,891,618 sittings, belonged to the several bodies of 
dissenters, including Roman Catholics and Jews. Of 
these, 161 places of worship, with 83,812 sittings, be- 
longed to the Presbyterians; 8,214, with 1,067,760 
sittings, to the Independents ; 2,789, with 752,313 
sittings, to the Baptiste ; 371, with 91,599 sittings, to 
the Quakers; 1,194, with 2,411,976 sittings, to the 
various sections of Methodists; 570, with 186,111 
sittings, to the Roman Catholics ; 229, with 06,554 
sittings, to the Unitarians ; 232, with 30,783 sittings, to 
the Latter-Day Saints ; 32, with 7,437 sittings, to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; and 53, with 8,436 
sittings, to the Jews. The most numerous body of 
dissenters in Scotland, is the Free Church, which se- 
ceded from the established church in 1843, and is nearly, I 
if not quite, as numerous as the establishment. They, 
however, disclaim the name of dissenters, as they 
maintain that they do not dissent from the principles 
of the Church of Scotland, but came out in consequence 
of their adherence to them. Next to the Free, is what 
is termed the United Presbyterian Church, which ori- 
ginated in the secession of a considerable body of 
ministers and laymen from the established church in 
1732. Iu 1847 this body became united with the Relief 
Church, a somewhat later Recession, under the desig- 
nation of the United Presbyterian Chu rch . According 
to the census of 1851, the total number of places of 
worship in Scotland was 3,395, with 1,834,805 sittings ; 
of which 1,183 places of worship and 767,080 sittings 
belonged to the established church. Of the rest, 899, 
with 495,335 sittings, belonged to the Free Church; 
465, with 288,100 sittings, to the United Presbyterians; 
192, with 76,342 sittings, to the Independents; 134 , 
with 40,022 sittings, to the Episcopalians ; 117, with 
52,766 sittings, to the Roman Catholics ; and 119, with 
26,086 sittings, to the Baptists, The proportion of 
tin occupied sittings is largest in the established, and 
smallest in the Free Church. Dissent, »i, least as based 
Upon any material point, is much less prevalent in 
Scotland than in England ; the differences between the 
two principal sects of dissenters and the established 
church being maiuly regarding the connection between 
church and state. In Ireland, exclusive of the Roman 
Catholics, the principal dissenters are the Presby- 
terians, who are mostly confined to the province of 
Ulster. A particular account of the different sects 
referred to iu this article will be given under their own 
heads in other parts of this worki 
Djsstdfictb, dWse-denU (Lat. di widen, 1 disagree), 

Is a torn synonymous with our dissenters, and the 
term usually applied to certain sects in Poland who 
dissented from the Roman Catholic church, but who 
were yet allowed the free exercise of their own wor- 
ship. Even during the lifetime of Luther, Protestant 
principles had made such progress in Poland that half 
the senate, and more than half of the nobility, had 
adopted the new faith. The coim&ct of Sandomir in 
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1570 united the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian 
Brethren into one body (a union which had also a 
political tendency) ; and by the religious peace sworn 
to l*y the king in 1578, they obtained the same rights 
with the Roman Catholics. From dissensions among 
themselves, however, and the increasing power of the 
Catholic church, the dissidents by degrees lost most of 
their privileges, and in 1717 and 1718 they were de- 
prived of their right of 'voting in the diet. In 1736, at 
the diet of Pacification, art old statute was revived, 
which required that every king be of the Catholic 
church. After the accession of the last king, Stani- 
laus Poniatowski, the dissidents brought their griev- 
ances before the diet in 1766, and were supported by 
Russia, Prussia, arid England; Russia in particular 
improved the opportunity to extend her influence in 
Poland, and succeeded by her mediation in bringing 
about a new comention in 1767, by which they were 
again placed on an equal footing with the Roman. 
Catholics* the war, however, against the confederates 
! breaking out, and the kingdom being dismembered, 
[little was effected until 1775, when the dissidents re- 
gained all their privileges, except the right of being 
elected senators or ministers of state. Lat er events in 
that country have confirmed to the dissidents equal 
rights with the Roman Catholics. They include Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Greeks, and Armimans, but 
exclude Anabaptists. Socmiaus, arid Quakers. 

Dissolution, die-eo-lu^ehim (Lat. diwofufio, from 
die, and xolvo, I set free), a term variously applied, 
but in its commonest; and most general sense implying 
the separation of the parts of a body which in’ the. 
natural condition utc united. The state of being lique- 
fied by heat or moisture is termed dissolution : t hus, 
ice is changed from a Solid into a fluid state by heat; 
metals, again, can undergo dissolution by the action of 
an acid menstruum. The separation of the soul from 
the body is termed dissolution, or, more generally, 
death. {See Death.) Dissolution of the blood, hi 
Med., denotes t hat condition of the vital fluid iu which 
it does not readily coagulate on its cooling, out of the 
body, «a in the case of malignant fever, Shaksperct 
gives a l'uir illustration of the application of the term : — 
“ I nm as subject to beat as butter; a man of continual 
dhwlution and thaw.’’ 

Dissolution op Mahriagk. (See Divorce.) 
Dissolution of Pauli amknt may be effected in 
three ways 1. by the will of the sovereign, expressed 
either in person or by representation ; 2. by the de- 
mise of the sovereign, — in which case, however, it is to 
continue iu existence for six months after the demise, 
unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by the successor; 
and 3. by length of time, *. e. seven years. {See Pau- 
li AMENT.) 

Dissolving Views, diz-zoV-vinp (Lat. diwolvo), pic- 
tures painted upon glass, and exhibited by means of 
the magic lantern (which see). After one picture has 
been exhibited, by removing the focus, or lessening 
the light, the effect is rendered less distinct ; then by 
means of another magic lantern, or a lens, a fresh 
slide is gradually introduced, so that one picture blends 
with another almost unconsciously to the spectator. 
The exhibition of dissolving views is usually accompa- 
nied with music, and the t unes played become louder 
as the light increases, which is always whan the new 
picture gams its full distinotnesa. 

Dissonance, (Iit'-eo-v/m* (Fr.), in Mus., a term used 
to denote the effect produced from the unison of two 
sounds not in concordance ’with each other. Thirds 
and sixths were anciently considered as dissonances.; 
in fact, every chord except the perfect concord is dis- 
sonant, Formerly there was an unlimited number of 
dissonances, but they are at present reduced to a com- 
paratively small number. 

Diksxllablk, (Gr. diemUalos), in 

Gram., is a word of two syllables ; as, yoodncee, beauty. 

Distaff, dW-tfift’ (Sax. dktaf), the stuff of a spin- 
ning- wheel, to which a bunch ef flux or tow is attached, 
and from whieh. the thread is drawn. Before the in- 
troduction of machinery for the purpose of spinning 
threads, the distaff wfts much used, but it is now, 
except in very rare cases, Superseded. 

Dostapf-dav. — F ormerly the day after Twelfth-day 
was termed 8t, Distaff” 8 day, end was generally re- 
garded as the termination of the Christmas sports. 
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Herrick, in hie "Hesperides," thus quaintly describes 
lie boisterous mirth that marked this season 
" Partly work e,' and partlyjplnye. 

You must on 8t. Distaff Day. 

From the plough eoone free your teams. 

Then come home end t’other them. 

If the maiden a spinning goc, 

Burne the flax and fire the tow * 

Scorch their plackets, but he wars 
That ye singe no maiden's baire. 

Bring in pales of water, then 
Let the maiden bewnsh the men. 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then bid Christmas-sport good night, 

And next morrow, every one 
To his own vocation/' 

Distance, dix'-h'hii (Lat. dixtare), in Paint., an ex- 
pression used to denote the utmost exteut to which 
the power of vision can reach, or the limit of view. 
Extreme distance is the visible horizon of the observer, 
in which the land and skv appear to meet ; and middle 
distance is that part which lies midway between the 
distance of the picture and the foreground. 

Distance, in Horse-racing, is a lengt h of 210 yards 
from the winning-post. At this point is a post with a 
gallery running round it, capable of holding t hroe or 
four persons. It is called the distance-post. When a 
race is run, axntin is stationed at the distance-post, and 
is provided with a small red flag, with which he can 
communicate with another man at the winning-post. 
When the winner passes, the man at the winning-post 
lowers his flag, and themau at the distance -post lowers 
his flag at the same time, ll’ any horse lias not then 
arrived at the distance-post, he is said to bo “ dis- 
tanced,” and incurs penalties accordingly. 

Distkmpeb, din -tern' -per (Fr. tUtrempe), in Paint., 
the name given to the colouring matter used in scene* 
painting, and for printing and staining paper-hangings. 
A mixture is made of whitening und coarse size, in 
the proportion of ten parts of the former to one of the 
hitter, to which the required colour is added when it 
has been diluted with a little water, and brought to a 
consistency resembling cream, Distemper colours dry 
very rapidly, and should bo slightly warmed before 
they are used. This method is sometimes used in 
colouring the walls of houses externally, and the inte- 
rior of rooms. 

Distemper, ft disease to which young dogs arc liable. 
It is supposed to have been derived from France, and 
is considered to be a typhoid inflammation affect- 
ing the upper air-passages. It closely resembles the 
strangles of young horses, and the scarlatina ami such- 
like diseases to which young children are liable. The 
disease is contagious, occurs generally only once in a 
lifetime, runs a definite course, and is accompanied by 
low fever and debility. Careful attention to nursing 
nnd diet constitutes the most successful treatment of 
this disorder. A dog with the distemper is easily 
recognised. The eyes become red, weak, and wa- 
tery ; the nose hot and dry ; any movement in the 
air excites a cough or snooze; and there is a general 
d ulness, fever, and loss of appetite. The running from 
the nose, as the disease proceeds, becomes, alter some 
days or weeks, mucous or purulent, loading the eyes 
and obstructing the nostrils. It then lodges in the 
bronchial tubes, preventing the free access of atr and 
the purification of the blood. Ail dogs are subject to 
distemper j but highly-bred, delicate, and fancy dogs 
are most liable to the disease, and the mortality 
amongst them is the greatest. In the cure of distem- 
per all irritating and reducing remedies must bo 
avoided. If the stomach is overloaded, it should be 
relieved by a mild emetic; and if no effect is pro- 
duced by the dose, it should bo repeated in twenty 
minutes. To ward off distemper, young dogs should 
be very liberally and nutritiously fed. In such cases, 
in spite of all care, if they are attacked with distemper, 
they are almost certain to pass over it very favourably. 
Nothing' proves the prophylactic effect of pure air and 
volunt ary exercise more than that young hounds at their 
walks are seldom attackedeby distemper. Dogs are 
liable to distemper more than once ; but the repetition 
is of unusual occurrence. Inflammation of the lungs 
is often the consequence of distemper ; and the bowels 


Distilled Water 

are always more or less Effected by diarrhoea and 
dysenteric discharges, often indicating ulceration of 
the intestinal canal. Protracted cases of distemper 
are sometimes attended by a pustular eruption on the 
chest and abdomen, accompanied by an hepatic affbo- 
iion usually called “the yellow disease, from its 
civing the whole surface of the skin a yellowish colour. 
I he symptoms in such cases are generally fatal. Dis- 
temper is communicated by contact of the diseased 
catarrhal secretion. Inoculation has been proposed as 
a mitigation of the disease ; bat it has been proved by 
Mr. Blaine that vaccination is inefficacious. (See 
Blaine's Canine Pathology, and Mural Sport*, part iv. 
chap. iv. — Diseases of Dogs.) 

Distich, du'-tik (Or. distichon, consisting of two 
rows), a couple of veraes or poetic lines making com- 
plete sense. The term is principally applied to the 
hexameters and pentameters used among the Homans, 
especially by Ovid and Catullus. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the distich was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of definite sentiments, and especially for 
epigram. Goethe and Schiller, together with other 
great poets of Germany, have, in later years, shown a 
great predilection for the distich, and great skill in 
using it. ‘ 

Distillation, dia-til-lai'-tkun (Lat. dietillo , from 
die, and etillo, I drop), the process of evaporating a 
fluid by means ot beat, and afterwards condensing it 
into a liquid. Its object is to ‘separate one substance 
from others with which it may be mixed ; and the 
possibility as to whether a substance can be distilled 
depends upon the temperature at which it evaporates. 
In chemistry, distillation is performed by means of a 
retort or flask, and a receiver. It is, however, carried 
on in the most extensive scale tor the production of 
ardent spirits. It is not known when distilled spirits 
were first made; but the discovery is usually attributed 
to the alchemists, who called it aqua vita. Originally 
spirits were distilled from wine; hence the common 
name of alcohol— spirits of wine. In the production 
of ardent spirits, there are two distinct operations: 
first, the conversion of some vegetable substance into 
alcohol ; and second, the separation of the alcohol 
from the substances with which it is mixed. The latter 
operation is, properly speaking, distillation ; although, 
in ordinary language, both are elasssd under that head. 
Sugar, ami starch, which is easily converted into sugar, 
are the chief sources of alcohol. By the action of 
fermentation, sugar is converted into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid ; bo that all substances containing sugar or 
starch will yield spirits after distillation. After the 
wash, or alcoholic mixture, has been formed, the pro- 
cess is continued in a still or alembic. When heated 
to 17(>°, the alcohol, mixed with steam, evaporates, 
and, passing through the worm of the still, is cooled 
and condensed, and trickles out in a liquid form into 
a receiver. Anhydrous alcohol cannot be obtained by 
distillation alone. Spirits of wine, or rectified spirit, 
contains as much as 25 per cent, of water. Taking 
water as 1000, the specific gravity of alcohol is 793. Proof 
spirit is the legal standard of strength established by 
the excise of Great Britain : its specific gravity is 
918‘fi ; it contains about equal parts of water and al- 
cohol. The principal spints obtained by distillation 
are, — brandy from wine, rum from molasses, and 
whiskey, gin, &c., from corn or malt. Among the 
Dutch the corn spirit ib flavoured with juniper-leaves; 
hence the names gin, geneva, from the Freoch < gc«ttf ire, 
juniper. The Germans distil spirit from potatoes. 

Distillation, Destbcctite, the process of heating 
vegetable and animal substances in closed vessels to 
such a temperature as to decompose them. The result* 
of the decomposition are collected and obtained in 
various ways. When coal is subjected to destructive 
distillation, t he results are gas, coke, tar, naphtha, &o.; 
when wood is thus distilled, the results are wood-spirt t, 
wood-vinegar, charcoal, &c. The results of destructive 
distillation are mostly obtained by condensation. 

Distiller Wateb, dix-fild', — When water is sub- 
jected to the process of distillation, the result is* 
fluid without odour or colour, with an insipid taste. 
In this form it is called distilled water , and, ff® v app r * 
ated to dryness, ought to leave no residue. Distilled 
water, in its purest possible form, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the ckemi$ in his laboratory* (See WaVEE.) 
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Distilled Waters 

Distilled Waiters.*-- ^hen aromatic plants are 
distilled alone with water, the combined results are 
usually called distilled waters; Kose-water and lavender- 
water are examples of common occurrence. 

Distillery, du-tiV^-rc, the building or works where 
distillation is carried ou, (See Distillation, Still.) 

Distortion, di* : tor'*9kir» (Lat. duitortia, from dig- 
torqueo, I twist), in Surg., is a permanent delation 
from the natural shape or position of the body, pro- 
ducing visible deformity. Distortions may arise from 
various causes. They generally occur after birth, and 
thus diffet from deformities, which ere for the most 
part congenital. Distortions are frequently occasioned 
by affections of the muscles or nerves. It is well known 
that every movable part of the body is furnished with 
two sets of muscles acting in contrary directions, by 
means of which it is not only moved, but also retained 
in its natural position. Hence it is evident that if, by 
means of any injury to one of the sets of muscles, 
or of the nerves communicating with them, their con- 
tractility is destroyed or impaired, the part can no 
longer be maintained in its natural position, but will 
be drawn towards the antagonistic muscles. In this 
way various kinds of lameness, wry neck, squinting, 
dee., ere produced. The roost common cause of distor- 
tion, however, is disease of the boues. These are some- 
times deficient in the earthy matter which gives them 
hardness and rigidity, and thus are incapable of sup- 
porting the weight of the parts which they are designed j 
to bear, or of sustaining the muscular action, without 
becoming bent and distorted. From this arises the 
disease known as rickets (which »ee). The distortion J 
k nown as the lateral curvature of the spine arises from ' 
weakness in the vertebral muscles, inducing a habit of 
resting the weight of the body more on one aide than 
the other. Unlike rickets, which commence early, this 
does not usually make its appearance before the tenth 
year, and is most commonly found among slender and 
delicate females in the higher and middle ranks ofj 
life. It is generally occasioned by too much confine- 1 
merit and restraint, ami is beat got rid of by plenty of 
free exercise of the limbs in the open air. Angular 
curvature of the spine differs entirely from the above, 1 
and is occasioned, for the most part, by ulceration of 
the body of one or more of the vertebras. The support 
hi front being thus lost, the spine is bent sharply for- 
wards, and one or more of the spinous processes project 
behind. Perfect rest in the horizontal position, issues 
and set o ns in the neighbourhood of the diseased bone, 
and attention to the general health, is the treatment to 
be adopted in this ease. Diseases of a similar kind 
frequently occur in the bones and joints of other parts 
of the body, and require similar treatment. Distor- 
tions may also arise from a variety of other causes ; as 
rheumatism, gout, burns, and various chronic and 

local affections ; but these come more properly for j of tho globe. In some respects the distribution of 
consideration under their own heads. (animals resembles that of plant a, and both these 

Distortion, in Phot., a term applied to the an- 1 are dependent on meteorology. Tima, where vege- 
natural increase iu size of certain parts of the picture. ( tation is most abundant, animal life is most prolific. 
Distortion arises from several causes; such as using too ' Plants are stimulated in their growth by heat ami 
small a lens ; not using a sufficiently large diaphragm j moisture ; and as in tropical climates the heat and 
or stop ; by approaching the object too closely ; or by j moisture are greatest, there also the animal formations 
the lens itself bei ng improperly connected. j are most abundant. As they decrease in a direction 

Dtsthrss, des-frew' (Lat. du&rirtio), in Law, is the j from the equator to the poles in perhaps a similar pro- 
taking of a personal chattel out of the possession of a j portion, so do animals decrease, not only in the size of 
wrong-doer into the custody of the party injured, to i individuals, but in the number of species. This Jaw 
procure satisfaction for the wrong committed. Dis- ! affects vertebrate and invertebrate animals which in- 
tresses are cither for some duty omitted, some delimit,] habit the land, but is reversed in the case of those 
or nonfeasance ; or they are in respect of some wrong-] animals of higher organization which inhabit the sea. 
fui act done by the distrainee. The m«at usual injury i The latter are found to increase .in a direction from 
for which a distress is taken, is that of non-payment ofj the equator to tbe poles. Tbe distribution of animals 
rent. A lord may also distrain of common right for] is also limited in many cases by the intervention of seas 
neglect to do suit to the lord's court, or other certain j or lofty ranges of mountains ; but animals, like plants, 
personal Service. Distresses may ulso be taken where ] are adapted to particular climatic conditions, and, like 
a man finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his | them, are subject to fixed laws. Man can endure the 
grounds doing him hurt or damage ; in which case the j scorching heat of the tropic zone and the intense cold 
owner of the soil may distrain them while they are j of the Arctic circle. The dog, however, is tbe only 


generally speaking, whatever goods or chattels the 
landlord finds upon the premises, whether they, in fact, 
belong to the tenant or a stranger, are distraiuable by 
him for rent, the stranger having his remedy by action 
on the oase against the tenant* Fixtures, however, 
and things in the custody of the law, money (except in 
certain cases), and goods of u perishable nature, as 
fruits, milk, Ac., are exempt from distraint ; as are also 
beasts of the plough, and tbe instruments of a man’s 
trade or profession, if there be sufficient property on 
the premises otherwise. A distress cannot be made in 
the night except in the case of oat tie damage feasant, as 
otherwise they might escape. A landlord may distrain 
within six calendar months after the determination of 
the lease, provided his own title or interest, as well as 
the tenant’s possession, continue at the time of the 
distress. In general the distress must be made ou the 
premises; but goods fraudulently or clandestinely 
carried off may bo distrained within thirty flays there- 
after, unless they have been bond fid* sold for a valuable 
consideration. The landlord may not break open u 
house of which the rent is in arrear to make a distress ; 
but when he is in the house, he may break open an 
inner door. Distresses must be proportioned to tho 
thing distrained for, and an inventory of as many goods 
as are judged sufficient to cover the rent and expenses, 
must be made and served personally on the tenant, 
together with a notice of the fact of the distress having 
been made, and the time when the rent and charges 
must, be paid, or tho goods replevied. The landlord 
cannot Bed the goods distrained before the expiry of 
five days; and prior to the sale, an appraisement must 
be made by two sworn apprai&ra oi the value of tho 
goods. After tho sale, if there be any overplus after 
payment of the rent and expenses, it is to be handed 
over to tbe tenant. Cattle cannot be lawfully distrained 
if found trespassing through default of the occupier of 
the land by neglecting to repair his fences or to shut 
his gates, unless tho owner of the catt le suffer them to 
remain after receiving notice of their trespass ; neither 
can they bo distrained if once off the land upon which 
they have been trespassing. 

Distjubction, <U*'tnb-h f -thun (Lat. disfribna, 1 dis- 
tribute), is the placing particular things iu tho places 
or compartments which nave been already prepared to 
receive them. In Log., a term is said to be distributed 
when it is employed in its full extent, so as to compre- 
hend everything to which it is applicable ; to be spread, 
as it were, over the whole class, and applied to each 
object individually, not to all collectively. When a 
common term denotes fewer than oil the objects of a 
class, it is said to be taken particularly, or to be undis- 
tributed. 

Distribution op Animals. — Certain tribes, gonern, 
and species of animals are peculiar to certain portions 


upon bis grounds, tiff sAtisfdCtioti bo made to him for 
the injury he has sustained. As a general rule, all 
chattels personal are liable to be distrained, unless 
specially protected or exempted, as are all an im al» 
fin nctittra ; whatever ta in the personal use or occu- 
patiem of any roan at the time ; and things delivered 
to a person exercising a public trade, to be carried, 
wrought, -or managed in tbe wayfff his trado. But, 
066 
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vertebrate animal that can accompany him. Many 
animals cannot exist except in a determined climate. 
The lion and tiger would noon die in an arctic climate, 
and a polar bear could not exist at tbe tropics. In 
continents, animal and vegetable life decrease in pro- 
portion as the observer recedes from the coast. Cer- 
tain species of animals remain shut up in a chain of 
mountains, and arc unable to move to other similar 
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localities ; for, as the temperature decreases with the Ditty, dit’4e, a term derived from the Latin dictum* 
elevation, before they could pass to another mountain- It was originally spelt dittie, and implied in its prini* 
ridge they would have to traverse a region whose tive sense a saying or sentence. In modern times* 
temperature would be nruoh higher than that to which however, it has been used to signify a short poem or 
they are aeoostomed. The Himalayan Mountains thus song, 

present to the ascending traveller a succession of DumBTtCfl, (Gr. diouretiJcoe), in Med* 

species similar to that met with in travelling, from those agents which have the power of augmenting the: 
Brazil to Labrador, or from India to Kamtschatka. — secretion of urine. Their action is beneficial whenever 
Jlef. Johnson’s PAyeimt Atlm. the system is troubled with an excess of fluids or of 

Distribution 01 Wstw'H. (d'sa Wealth, D 16 T 111 * units and nitrogenous substances derived from effete 

ntmowr op.) < # tissues. There are some diuretics, such as nitrate of 

DiSTBintJTiOlfS, STATUTE op, is the name given to potash, which act primarily upon tne uriaary organa; 
statute 22 & 23 Oar. II. c. 10, explained by 20 Car. II, others, as the mercurials, which act primarily oh the 
c. 3, which regulates in England the di vision of the absorbents and secondarily on thekidneys ; and others 
estate of a person dying intestate. It enacts, that again which set directly on the stomach or system 
after the expiration of one full year from the death of generally, and indirectly on the urinary organs. Stimu- 
the intestate, oue-third of the surplus of his personal lant ana tonic medicines have gener all y a diuretic 
estate -shalL go to the widow, and the remainder be. action in cases of debility. As in the case of th# 
divided in equal proportions among the children. If function of perspiration (gee Diaphoretics), so in 
there be no children , then the widow is to have one half, that of the secretion of urine, many external circum- 
and t he other half to be divided among the nearest of stances influence its due performance. These tww 
kin ; if no widow, then the whole to go to the children ; great functions seem to supply the place of, and alter- 
and if neither widow nor children, then the whole to nato with, each other, and the circumstances which 
be distributed among the next of bin. __ favour the one wiU generally interfere with the other. 

District, din'-irikt (Lat. dist rictus), in general To secure the proper action of a diaphoretic, the skin 
language, a limited extent; of country, or a circuit of the patient must be kept, warm; But, in employing: 
within which right or authority may he exercised, ti diuretic, it is necessary to keep the akJn.oooL 
Military districts ore portions of Great Britain which Divaw, dir-Ju', an Arahio or Persian word, originally 
arc set apart in order to assist military command signifying a regist er of names and accounts, but mow 
and organization. Each district has its bead-quarters generally employed to designate a court of justice or 
at some particular town, The northern district of Bupreme judicial tribunal. The word, however, is very 
England has its head-quarters at Kotherham, the variously applied. Among the Persians, a collection of 
western at Plymouth, and the south-western at Ports- poems or songs by ou© and the same author is called 
mouth. London is the head-quarters of the rest of a divan. The state or reception rooms in palaces and 
England, w hich is considered to ho a military district, the private houses of the rich citizens of Constanti- 
Edinburgh is the head-quarters of the Scottish district ; nople are also called divans. Among Europeans the 
and Ireland is divided into five districts, the head- term is more generally applied to a kind of sofa, 
quarters of which arc Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Athlone, probnldy from, such being used in the divans of the 
and Armagh. orientals. Cigar divane are establishments fitted up 

Ditch, tliteh (Sax. die), in Agr., a long trench cut. with couches, Ac., where, by paying a fee, visitors can 
bv the sides of roads and fields, to carry off the sur- smoke, read the periodicals of the day, and be pro- 
plus water that may fall on the surface. When land vided with coffee and other refreshments, 
is drained by means of pipes, these discharge them- Divel-on-titr-Neck, div’~el t an instrument of tor- 
selves into a ditch dug along the lowest side of the ture, employed against the Lollards. . Fox, in hi* 
field. Ip flat low countries the fields, are often sepa* “ Acts and Monuments/* thus describes it : — “Certain 
rated byThroad ditches, without any other kind of fence strait irons, called the divel-tm-his-neck, being after on 
whatever. The banks of these are sometimes planted, horrible sort devised, straitening and winobingin the 
and the field is entered through u gate placed on a nec k of a man with his legs together, in such sort as 
bridge thrown across the ditch, and wide enough to the more he stirreth in it tbC Btraiteritpressethhim.so 
admit of the passage of a cart. Where it is pructica- that within three or four hours it breaketh and crusheth 
ble to do so. the earth taken from the ditch is formed a man’s back and body in pieces.” 
into a bank and planted with thorns, which in a few Diverging Links, di-verf-ing (Lat. diverge, I tend 
y ears form an impenetrable fence. from) , a term employed in Math, and Opt. to denote 

Ditch, in Mil., a broad and deep trench surrounding those lines which separate or recede from one another 
the rampart of any fortification. The rampart is gene, after proceeding originally from the same point. •Di- 
rally formed of earth taken out of the ditch. The main verging lines are opposed to converging lines. Thu* 
ditch of u fortress is about 220 feet wide and 12 feet a convex lens renders the rays of light convergent, 
below the level of the ground. The sides are generally while a concave lens renders them divergent. Iu 
secured with revetments of masonry. The side imme- Math., a diverging series is one of which the terms in* 
d i at, ely below the parapet is called the scarp of the crease more and more the further it i* continued, 
ditch, and the aide opposite to the scarp is cubed the Divers, dV-vers (Mergm) The divers otosclyresem* 
counterscarp. ^ ble thegrebes ; indeed, the cbiefpointof difference con- 

DtTHioKio Acxt>, dttlt ‘tt-on'-ik, in Cheni., 8 9 O s ; also sists in the former having palmated feet. They have a 
called hypOMilphurio acid, — the second of the thionie strong, straight, rather compressed* pointed bill, about 
series of’ sulphuric and oxygen compounds, all of which os long as the head ; a short rounded tail j short wings ; 
contain five equivalents of the latter. It unites with their legs placed far back, and toes completely webbed, 
transforming salts, generally known as htfjwmiphates, They fly well, and, as divers, are remarkably expert, 
none of which are of any importance. They measure usually from two and a half feet to three 

Dithyramb us, dith-e-rdmt-bm (Gr.), a sunmroe feet in length, and ore essentially inhabitants of high 
of Bacchus. In ancient verse, the term was used northern latitudes, visiting our shores in the autumn, 
to designate a species of lyric poetry, more par- remaining through the winter, and qnitting us in tho 
tieularly cultivated at Athens. It was distinguished spring to seek their northern breeding- stations. The 
by its wildness and enthusiasm, but iu later years it great northern diver (Colymbu* glaaialu) is the l»r- 
degenerated into mere bombast. Originally the dithy- gest of the tribe. It measures full threefeet in length, 
ram hue was a hymn sung in honour of the deity after and four feet six inches in breadth. The bill, which is 
which it was named. It was generally sung by a black and very strong, measures four inches from the 
chorus of fifty, who danced in a circle as they sang top to the corners of the mouth. The bead and neck 
round the blazing altar of the god. The song was at are black, shaded with purple and green. At the back 
first rudely accompanied by flute-music, but after- of the neck there is a white crescenb-snapod baud, 
wards A non invented a regular choral form for it. marked with block oblong Btrokespointing downwards. 

Ditto, diP-to (Lat. dicing, s^d), a tetra in common The breast and underside of the body are white? the 
use, signifying aforesaid, or the same thing. The fieri- back, wing-coverts, and scapulars, are^blook, tmckly 
vation of the term is more directly from the Italian dotted with white. Speaking of this bum. Dr. Eichard- 
ditto; it is used to save repetition, and is often con- son says, “It oau awn with great awiftne^jand to n 
traoted to the form do, very conaiderablo distance, under water ; when it 
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oomes to the surface, it sfcidoroexfcpses shore than ike claim of monarch/* to absolute and unqualified obedi 
neck. It takes wing withdifBcMty,fo€«beftviiy, though enoe from their subject*. The monarch was held t< 
swiftly, aud frequency in a circle round those who m- be the direct representativ* of Daitr, to wbomalom 
trade on its haunts, Itskrad and very melancholy cry, ho was responsible for his asthma. This subject gar* 
like the howling of the wolf, and at times like the d«* Has to much controversy in England during theatre g 
taut screams of a men in distress, is said to portend gU> between the Rovelfats end the Parliament, tin 
rain. Itaflftsh * dark, to-ugh, and unpalatable." The former of whom stood up for the divine #,i Sown 
red-throate&diver (Coiymb*» »eptcntrton{iU*} ia smaller traced this divine right to the primitive patriarchs 
than the great northern, and lighter coloured. In sway, which was the true Scriptural idea; others t< 
hftbitatj howwer* they exactly agree. some supposed social contract, in which men gave uj 

Divemikekto, 4i<ver«te*w*nUo (Ital.), a short, their natural rights in exchange for protection. Tin 
light* pleasing composition, vocal or instrumental, present king of Prussia, at his coronation recently 
written in a Style calculated to engage the popular ear. excited some surprise by asserting the doctrine of th< 
J)mUXHl> t dio'-t~dt»d (from Lat. dioido, I separate), divine right of kings, 
in Com., is applied either to the money which ia divided Dm* k Sebtice, in Law, is applied to an obsoleti 

amongst the oreditora of a bankrupt out of his estate, mode of tenure, in which the tenants were obliged t< 
or. to the Annual interest payable upon the national perform Borne special divine serviee ; as to sing sc 
debt and other publio funds. many masses, dist ribute a certain sum in alms, Ac. 

IHTiiuTiojr, dic'-in-ai'-sAwn {Lat, divinxtio), a term Diving-Bell, di'-vlng (Sa x.dyfan, to dive), a vessel, 
applied generally to the various arts used iu all ages generally made of cast iron, by meaus of which person! 
for the discovery of things, secret or future, in a super* can descend to a great depth under water, with slight 
natural way. In aU ages, and among all nations, there inconvenience. It was probably invented about thf 
has been exhibited a strange feeling of curiosity which 10th century. In the time of Aristotle, divers used s 
has prompted mankind to look forward into futurity kind of kettle} but the manner in which it was used it 
with the intention of penetrating its mysteries. Ori- not clearly described. In 1538, a diving-bell was used 

« , these speculations were made by deep thought, by two Greek* at Toledo, in Spain. In shape ibi? 

iparitig the past with the present, and by draw- vessel appears to have been very like that of the 
ing careful inferences as to the probable course of modern diving-bell. The experimentalists let them- 
eventa. The human mind did not, however, stop at selves down under water, with a burning light inside 
this point, for the strong desire to look into futurity the bell, and rose up again without being xvet, and with 
led mankind to see presages of events iu things he- the light still burning. The art was then new; for. 
tween which and tbe object of anxiety no connection according to John Tawnier, the experiment was wit* 
existed whatever. Every department of nature began uessed by Charles V. and a multitude of spectators, in 
to be consulted* as furbishing good or bad omens of order to test its possibility. After the destruction o! 
human destiny- The feeling among ancient nations the Spanish armada, many of the ships were sunk ofl 
was, that if gods really existed, they cared for men; the island of Mull, on the western coast of Scotland, 
and if they cared for men, it was only natural that The Spanish prisoner* had declared that these vessel* 
they should send them signs of their will. From this contained great riches ; and this report excited much 
sentiment divination began to form a regular science, avarice, and tempted speculators to endeavour to gain 
intimately allied to religion, and furnished with par- the lost treasure. In one of these attempts, made in 
ticular laws and regulations, differing in character 1085, a rough kind of diving-bell was used, but not 
according to the degree of civilization attained by successfully. In 1KS7, a person named Phipps, tinder 
the country in which it was established. Among the the patronage of the duke c>f Albemarle, formed « 
ancient Greeks and Homans, divination was practised project for searching and unloading a Spanish vessel 
with great enthusiasm. Ini the most trivial matters sunk on the coast of Hispaniola, lie deacentled by 
of every-day life they saw something that bad refer- means of a diving-bell, and returned to England with 
once to the future, or destiny, while their auguries and £200,000, which he had gathered from the wreck, 
oracles formed the higher 'class of divination. Tbe Dr. Halley’s bell wa« the first really practical and 
different systems of divination employed by the an- useful diving-bell. 'It was made of wood coated with 
cients are very numerous. AEromancy, or di vining lead, and contained about ftO cubic feet of air. It was 
by the air; Aritbmotuancy, or dinning by means of made in the form of a truncated cone, three feet in 
numbers; Capnomancy, by the smoke of sacrifices; diameter at the top and five feet in diameter at the 
Chiromancy, by the line* in the palms of the hand* ; base. In the fop a clear glass was inserted, to let in 
Hydromancy, by water; Hyromanoy, by lire, Ac., the light. For the purpose of introducing freak sir, 
constitute only a few of the many methods in vogue, two barrels lined with lead were sunk alongside the 
A number of (wperstitioua customs in use at the pre- bell. They were provided with hose end taps comimi- 
sent day evidently owe their origin to ancient forms meeting with the interior of the bell; The pressttpc oi 
of divination. Lucky and unlucky days were once the -water forced the air, when required, into the vessel, 
considered very important matters of consideration; and the impure air was allowed to escape through u 
and even now, in commencing any undertaking, Friday valve in the top. In 1721 Dr, Halley’s diving-beJI was 
isavoided by many persons in all ranks of society. It is improved by an additional apparatus designed by him* 
also generally conceived that a wedding in May is on- self, and by means of which the diver was aid® to leave 
lucky. A large number of omens are associated with the bell at some distance, and remain A considerable 
what first happens to any one about to undertake any- time in the sea. The man was supplied with air by 
thing. To stumble is always considered unlucky; means of a large metal helmet with glass eyeholes, 
various lucky and unlucky signs are deduced from the It was supplied with air from the bell by means of 
number Of certain birds— generally magpies— seen, flexible tubes. Several ingenious improvement have 
A hare crossing the path is deemed unlucky: so ia an been made upon Halley’s diving-bell at various times, 
old woman. Trieste were formerly considered un* the most important of which, perhaps, are those of 
lucky, and th® hunters of old, wben’fchey met a priest, Smeaton, who first applied the bell to operations of 
eoupl^ trp their hounds And retired; there was no engineering. To Smeaton also belongs the SuveotioTi 
Sport fojr them on that day. Many superstitions of of the modern cast-iron diving-belL ThO bell 
this kind are Associated with the subject of love and of this sort was u*ed in the formation of Eamsgate 
marriage. The variable and unaccountable changes harbour, in 1788: it weighed 50 cwt, The me® inside 
ntid phahces conneeted with the subtle passion no tbe bell being powerless as to its motions, vAre obuged 
doubt fostered these* And people drew conclusions to communicate by means of signal* with those above. 

Sources. The methods by On account of the facility With which water transmits 
which to foretell a future sound, a stroke on the side of the bell can be easily 

• bud>ahd- ; Or : '*i$fi^^ innutu®* heard by those on the eurfhee. Taking Advantage ol 

rable. Tbeit ^ localities, and this circumstance, it Is gfttieraUy arranged that one 

are ofteur®s|ricted tocertain day* ; such as the eve of stroke means “more air/* of Atrong; two 

St. Agnes or Hallowe’en, the last night of October, strokes, M stand fast s’* three, 44 how?** four* flower ; ' 

fttfliir, dfo-wwi' fl*afc meirnth fo -M., * five, “more souths h six, M oorthj;^yiin/^tit} 

* term to dattcte thes«%c*of kingly power, eight, 44 back;*' ten * 

anu formtriy used as fo maintain the “ hoist up th® banket loaded, &o. M Hates XUt 
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Diving-Bell 


and X LIII., as well as in tbeaooomi . w , 
we give various forms of diving apparatus, from „ 
invented by Pr. H alley td the lateatandmost approved 
forms, — viz., fcbe invention Of Mr. Heinke, and another 
called M the Nautilus." Fig. 1, Plate XLIL, shows a 
sectional view of Dr. Halley '8 djvmg-bei), one of the 
air-barrels, end the apparatus for enabling; the diver 
to leave the belL Thu diving-bell was of wood cased 
with lead, three fee t wide at top, five feet at bottom, 
and eight feet high. In the too was fixed a meniscus 
gl*s« (D) to let in light from above j there was a tap 
at B to let out the hot ait ; LM was a eircalar seat 
for the diver to sit down upon. The supply of air to 
thin bell when under water was provided from a couple 
of barrels (C), holding thirty -six gallons each. These 
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sides of the bell. 
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aif. barrels were provided with tackle to cause them 
t.» rise and fall alternately. In Ibo. accompanying 
lie, is exhibited a sectional view of Spa ding s dmng- 
bcll. A B C 1) is a section of this bell ; <?, e are 
iron hooks, by means of which it is suspended by 
ropes (Q, It, % r, and Q, <*) joining at Q ; 

are iron hooks, to which are appended leaden 
weights for the purjiose of keeping the rn^uta of the 

tbe.8 weij,M.»lo*«, ■ tewfy. t5 >® *“ V t S&i 

another 5 therefore added, rapreeentad.at L, *hicl» 
can h» raised and lowered at >>f„ "' e “» » 

rope pusin^over a puBer (a), and faatened to the 

' ' WW. 


^considerable w«*bfilowtU 
In caae tfio edge ^ ttuTbott i* 
caught by any obstacle, the balanee-vfeight fcittitiMr 
diately lowered down, so that , it ' may rest utkmtfie 
bottom : by this means the belt isligfctened, sdthat 
all danger from oversetting is removed. By ah 
genious contrivance it was possible tft raise Ibis be|L ; 
with all the weights appended, to the surface, bit to 
stop at any particular depth ; and thus thsy would 
still be sate even if the rope designed for raising the 
bell were broken. For this purpose the bell was 
divided into two compartments* each of which was 
made as tight as possible. Just above the second 
bottom (E, F) are small slits in the sides of the belj, 
through which the water, entering as t^e bell descends, 
displaces the air originally contained in the compart- 
ment, which goes out at the : onfipe"mi^:Wheu- ; <his 
is done, the divers turn a handle wtoeh stops the 
cock, so that if any more air enters the compartment 
A E FB, it could no longer be discharged through the 
orifice H as before. When this compartment is full 
of water, the bell sinks* but when a considerable 
quantity of air ia admitted, it rises. If, therefore, the 
divers desire to rise, they turn the small dock I* br 
which a communication is opened between the upper 
and lower compartments of the machine jtbeoonsc- 
quence of this is that a quantify of air immediately 
enters the upper compartment, forces out a quantity 
of water contained in it, and thus renders the bell 
lighter by the whole weight of the water which is thus 
displaced. N represents an air-cask with its tackle, 
and C P the flexible pipe through which the air is ad-* 
mitted to the bell. U is a small cock by which the 
hot air is discharged as often as it becomes trouble- 
some. One of 'the moat ingenious of the many 
machines devised to answer the same purpose as the 
diving-bell wa* that invented bp Mr, Kowe. At fig. 2, 
Plate XLII., is given a view of this machine. . It wse 
a trunk or hollow vessel of copper or braes, of suifl- 
cient strength to resist the pressure of deep waters. 
It was designed to contain the body of a man, aup- 
poBed to enter therein feet foremost, at A A, bent at 
the bearing of his knees at B, At A, a, and on the 
other side, were boles for hie arms to paw through, 
and a glues to see through at b ; d represents a sleeve 
made of soft leather, and fastened to the body of the 
machine at a ; A A represents a cover to fit the head 
of the machine, fastened down with screws, so as to 
prevent leakage in any depth of water ; D represents 
a plate of lead to act as a weight to sink the machine, 
as well as to form a balance thereto; g is the rope by 
which the apparatus is let down and hauled up from 
the bottom j k is called the life-line, with a knot at f, 
bo that the handle at f may always remain at a due 
distance for the diver to take bold of, in order to 
signal those above. At E and F are two brass screws, 
the caps of which are opened as soon as the diver rises 
to the water’s surface, to supply him with fresh air; 
II H is a rope, to which the diver fastens anything to 
be brought 'up. Klingert’s diving-machine is shown 
at fig. S, Fiate XLII., where a diver is shown fully 
equipped according to this method. It was con- 
structed of strong tin plate in the form of a cylinder, 
und was placed over the head hud body of the diver, 
leaving the legs and arms free. Fig. d, Flat* XLII., 
exhibits a sectional drawing of Triewald’s diving-bell, 
which machine (A B) sinks with leaden weights (I) I)>» 
suspended from the bottom of it. It was made of 
copper throughout the inside ; three strong convex 
lenses, only two of which (G, G) lire seep, defended by 
copper lids (II, H), illuminated this machine. The 
iron plate E served the diver to stand upon vrbenat 
work. This is suspended by chains ( F> F ) af sueh ft 
distance from the bottom of the bell, that wheu me 
di ver stood upright, his head was just above, the water 
in the bell, where he hud the advantage of ah* fitter 
for respiration than when he was higher up » ttie neU; 
but as there were occasions when the diver WkS jWhelly 
in the bell, there was a ''»o»tHvan«e'*by : ^w». ■ 

enabled to draw the cooler air from th^Jewermp*t 
pans. This was effected % means ef » $SW$k 
tube (Jt). A most efficient and safe ^paratoe to 
enable submarine olhratioiisdo be 
recently patented by Mr* flefiike, wt 
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has spent many years in conducting works under this means the bottom surface of the sea can be 
water. Hie invention consists of a diving-helmet* examined without removing the lamp from its upright 
which is attached to a waterproof dress. A most position. The lamp is also provided With two side 
uaefhladjuuct is the submarine lamp,tobe carried in lenses 1,1; or three can be used if required. The 
the hand of the diver, which ie also the invention of upper cup is fitted with an internal cone, which ia 
Hr. Heinke. With respect to the helmet,— 'Upon the connected with a pipe leading to the surface of the 
breastplate and in front of the diver is placed a safety- water for the escape of the products of combustion, 
valve, so as to be easy of access to the man* who can This lamp gives a brilliant light, and the air supplied, 
at any moment dose it wholly or partially ; by which percolating through the lower ring, enables it to burn 
means the egress of the air fed from above can be re- steadily, a matter of considerable importance." By 
gul&ted. If the diver closes this valve completely, his means of this valuable invention a diver may conduct 
waterproof dress is at once inflated, and his buoy- his operations at tbo bottom of the sea in comparative 
aaoy oeeomes so great, that without an effort he safety. The new form of diving-bell, which has ro- 
rises to the surface tike a cork, in a much more ceived the name of " the Nautilus/' has been sneoeas- 
egpeditious manner than he could climb up by fully uBed in the construction of the Victoria docks 
the ladder, or even be drawn up by those stationed and in some works on the Seine, The Nautilus ms* 
above: should any injury happen to his dress or chine is entirdy independent of suspension : its move- 
the glass eyepieces of ms helmet bo broken, the inents are entirely dependent on the will of those 
opening thus formed can be instantaneously turned within it, and without reference to those who may 
into an egress-hole, and the air bo driven out by this be stationed without. A reference to fig. 1 will 
exit, to the total exclusion of the water. This appa- show that the form of the Nautilus is a perfectly 
ratua was exclusively used, in the submarine works iu enclosed one; hence, its displacement of water being 
the Westminster Bridge, when an instance of the greater than its own weight, it must float to the sur- 
value of the invention was given. It happened that face. The entrance to the machine is through a 
one of the divers struck one of his glasses against a man-hole at the top. The interior is divided into 
spike, and had he not closed the valve, the water would chambers, which are connected at or near the bottom 
instantly ha\o entered, and doubtless the diver would ol a pipe (a a, fig. 2), which opens by a tap (4) out- 
have been drowned; but as it was, he turned the valve, wards to the external surrounding water. An opening 
and experienced no inconvenience ; his clothes were in the bottom of the machine, of variable dimensions, 
not even wetted by the accident. At Plate XLIII.. is closed by a door or doors susceptible of being 
flgs. 1, 2, 3, we give engravings showing a section and opened or closed at pleasure. The chambers (W, W, 
elevation of one of Heinke’ s helmets, as also a see- fig. 2) are likewise connected at top by a smaller pipe 
tionalview of the valve. A writer iu the Mechanic’* (cc), which opens through the top of the machine, 
Magazine thus describes them : — " Fig. 1 shows a and to which opeuing is affixed a flexible pipe with 
front elevation of the helmet itself. It will be aeon coils of wire spirally enclosed. This pipe (T) has also 
from this that the openings are also provided (as branches coTrunumceting with the larger or working 
an extra safety- guard) with segmental plates, so chamber. The Nautilus is snpphed with air through 
that by turning either disc round by meaus of the the flexible pipe a. fig. 2, by means of the arrauge- 
buttona which project from the circumference, the ment depicted in the engraving, fig. 3. A powerful 
openings can be closed instantaneously. The air-condensing pump furnishes a receiver in connection 
regulating or safety valve is seen in front of the with the flexible pipe u. The. mad** operand i is thus 
helmet, just below the joint indicated by the letter A, described in the last edition of C re's Diet, of Arte, 
which joint enables the whole top of the helmet Manufactures, and Mine * : — "The operator with his 
to be taken off at pleasure. Fig. 2 BhowS a section assistants enters the machine through the top, which 
through the head-piece, exhibiting the pipe at the is then closed. To descend, the watercock (£) is 
back through which the air is fed down the valve for opened, and the external water flovreinto the chambers 
safety, in the event of the bursting of a feed-pipe. W, W • at the same time a cock on a pipe opening 
From the orifice will be seen the tubes extending over from the chambers out ward, is opened, in order that, 
the upper internal surface of the helmet, for leading tho air escaping, an uninterrupted flow of water may 
the stream of air over the glasses; and again below, take place into tho chambers. The weight of water 
and marked by the letter B, w ill be seen the safety- entering the chambers causes a destruction of the 
valve before mentioned, which can be opened or shut buoyancy of the machine, and the Nautilus gradually 
at pleasure by the diver. This valve » shown in ace* sinks. As .*oon as it is fairly under water, in order 
tion on a larger scale in fig. 3. It will there be seen that the descent may be quiet and without shock, the 
that an ordinary valve, which is held in place upon its watercock b ia closed. The receiver at the surface 
seat by means of a spiral spring, is covered with a cup being previously charged by the air-pump to a density 
perforated in the top so as to allow of the escape of somewhat greater than that of the water at tho depth 
such air as passes ; but so fitted as to turn upon the proposed to attain, one of the brunch-cocks on the 
outside of the valve-box or seat at pleasure. This is pipe c c, connecting the chambers at top, is opened, 
provided with a long slotted hole, which runs tome and the air rushes into the working-chamber, grnclu- 
distance around its circumference, and the lower part ally condensing, until a density equal to tho deueity of 
of the valve-seat or box is provided with a similar slot., the water without is attained : this is indicated bv 
From this description it will be apparent that the cup proper air and water gauges. These gauges marking 
can be turned so as either to let the two holes be in equal points, showing the equilibrium of forces wiih- 
oiwy and thus open to allow of the escape of the air, or out and within, the cover to the bottom (*) is removed 
be dosed, should it be desired. By this simple con- or raised, and communication is made with the under 
trivance the diver can regulate the egress of the water* surface on which the Nautilus is resting. In 
air, and so the extent of the supply, to the greatest order to move about iu localities where tides or cur- 
nioetv. We must now pass on to the latest of Mr. rents do not affect operations, it is only necessary for 
lamp. Figs. 4 and 6 the workman to step out of the bottom of tlu> N aut ilus 
show a side elevation and longitudinal section of this and, placing his hands against the sides, may move it 
lamp, which, it will be noticed, possesses the following (by pushing) in any direction. Where currents or 
peculiarities and advantages. The amount of air tides, however, have sway, it becomes necessary to 
which is supplied through the Jpipe A, fig. 4, can be depend upon fixed point#, from which movemeuts nmy 
f egttlated by means of the tap. The air thus admitted be made in anv d’reotion. This is accomplished b’v 
flows into the external ring or case, which is shown by placing in the 'bottom of the Jwitilus stuffing-boxes 
the letters B B in the sectional elevation, fig. 5; it of peculiar construction (M, M, fig. 2), through which 
then finds its way through the perforated plate CO, cables may pass over pulley# to the external sid^j ; 
at the bottom of the nug { into the receptacle I) 2), thence up through tubes (to prevent their being 
and thenee through the strainer E into the lamp itself, worn) to and over oscillating or swinging pulleys, 
for the support or combustion. The burner itself is of and thence to the points of a fill ment, as seen in 
the form commonly railed argand, and supplied with fig. 3."— Kef. Vre\ Dictionary of AHs, Manufactures, 
oil or gas from the ring F, which is made open, so as and Mines, 6tb edition ; Mechanic's Magazine, «pl. ii. ; 
to allow of the light from the latngfeeing thrown down The English Cyclopaedia, section Arts and Sciences, 
from the reflector G, through theiens H; so that by vol. ii. 
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Divining-Bod, div-i'lking (Lat. dim no, I divine), 
a hazel twig cut in the form of * Y* by the aid of 
which certain persons, called' dowsers. pretend to be 
able to discover water or mineral veins. The rod is 
held in a peculiar manner, and the dowser walks back* 
ward and forwards over the ground to be tried. As 
soon as he crosses or approaches a metallic vein or 
aqueous spring, the twig turns towards it with a slow 
rotatory motion. The superstition has not yet died 
out, and dowsers are common in Devon and Cornwall. 
Dmnitv, (See Theology.) 

Divisibility, diodz+e-bil'-c-te, the property pos- 
sessed by all bodies of being separable into parts. The 

3 uesticm as to whether matter is or is not infinitely 
ivisible, was formerly much agitated among philoso- 
phers. According to the nature of the atomic theory, 
the question is not of importance to science ; but, from 
investigation made, there seems to be no limit to the 
divisibility of the most solid bodies, The diffusion of 
odours through the atmosphere shows the minute divi- 
sum of material particles ; and the tinging of large 
quantities of fluid with minute portions of colouring 
matter is an instance of the same. In the gilding of 
buttons, five grains of gold, which is applied as an 
amalgam with mercury, are allowed to cacti gross. In 
this way a coating is left which must amount to the 
110,000th of an inch. An ounce weight of silver gilt 
over with eight, grains of gold has been drawn into a 
wire of 13,000 feet, covered throughout its entire length 
with gold. In the theory of numbers, the term divisi- 
bility indicates the capability of any number being 
divided by another without remainder. 

Dmsiojr, dia-iz'-zhun (Lat. dicidere, to divide). — In 
Mil., an army which is under a general officer, known 
as the commander-in-clnef, is always divided into two 
or more divisions, each under the command of a gene- 
ral officer. Each division is again subdivided into 
brigades, and each brigade is composed of about four 
regiments or battalions. A division consists of all arms 
of the service,— cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

Division, in Practical Mua., implies a course of 
notes running into each other in such a manner as to 
form one connected chain of sounds ; in Vocal Mus. 
it is applied to a single syllable. The singing or playing 
a passage of this kind is called running a division. 
With theoretical musicians it signifies the divisions of 
the intervals of the octave . 

Division, one of the principal rules of arithmetic. 
By this operation can bo determined how often one 
quantity is contained in another. There are three 
numbers employed in division : the first is called the 
divisor, the second the dividend, and the third the 
quotient. The dividend is the number to be divided ; 
tile divisor, that by which the dividend is to be divided ; 
and the quotient, the result. Both divisor and quotient 
are factors of the dividend. Division may, therefore, 
be defined as the operation of finding the second factor 
of a given quantity when the first is given. It is divided 
into two classes,— arithmetical division apd algebraical 
division. In arithmetical division, when the numbers 
aro expressed in the scale of tens, the following is the 
mode of working On the left-hand side ot the divi- 
dend is written the divisor, separating them by a line. 
Beginning with the highest order of units of the divi- 
dend, the lower orders are passed over until the fewest 
number of figures is found that will contain the divisor ; 
it is next determined how many times the divisor is 
contained in these figures, and the number is written 
<m the other side of the dividend, beginning from the 
left, for the first figure of the quotient. The divisor is 
then multiplied by this figure of the quotient, and the 
product placed under the figures of the dividend used, 
and subtracted from them, and the next figure of the 
dividend is brought down to the remainder. The 
number of times tfie divisor is contained in the result 
forms the second figure of the quotient. The opera- 
tion is continued till all the figures of the dividend are 
used ; the final result is the quotient sought. If the 
fined remainder is 0. the division is said to be exact, or 
the dividend contains the divisor an exact number of 
times. Arithmetical division is also performed in vary- 
ing scales, either in terms, ordinary fractional units, or 
in the varying scales of commerce. If the numbers to 
be divided are fractions, they *gpU be either vulgar or 
decimal. In vulgar fractions, dividend and divisor are 
■ fi72 


first reduced to simple fractions, if one or both are 
mixed fractions ; the terms of the divisor are then 
inverted, and the dividend multiplied by the resulting 
fraction. The product is the fractional quotient, whiou 
is reduced to its lowest terms, or sometimes to a whole 
number, by the rules for the transformation of frac- 
tions. As an example Divide 

51 by 21 1 BJ =Vand2*=sVl 
hence the quotient is equal to 

43 x 7 _ 301 
8 x 15 120 

whiob cannot be reduced to lower terns. In the divi- 
sion of decimal fractions, the dividend and divisor are 
written down as whole numbers, as many 0's being 
added to the dividend as may be necessary. The divi- 
sion is performed as in whole numbers, continuing the 

J irocess to any desired extent, or till a remainder is 
ound equal to O. A number of decimal places, equal 
to the number of decimal places in which the dividend 
exceeds the divisor, is then marked off the right hand 
of the quotient. If there are not enough in the 
quotient, 0*s are prefixed till the requisite number is 
obtained : the result is the quotient. >Vhen the num- 
bers are expressed in any of the varying commercial 
scales, as pound*, ekilling* , and pence , two cases may 
arise ; first, when the dividend is expressed in the 
varying scale, and the divisor in the scale of tens ; oml 
second when the dividend and divisor are expressed 
in varying scales. When the divisor is expressed in 
the scale of teuo, the quotient is in the same scab* 
as the dividend. The following is the rule adopted »— 
Divide the number of units of the highest order in the 
dividend by the divisor ; the quotient will be the number 
of units of the same order in the quotient sought. 
Multiply the remainder by the number of units of the 
next lower order which make one of this order, and to 
the product add the number of units of the next lower 
order in the given number ; divide this sum by the 
divisor, and tYie quotient will bo the number of units 
of this order in the quotient sought. This operation is 
continued, till the lowest order of the scale is reached, 
and the result is the quotient sought. Tims, let it be 
required to divide £25. Ss.Cd. by 3, the operation is as 
follows 


£ ft. d. £ f. d. 

8 ) 25 3 0(8 0 ti 


1 

20 

23 

27 

I 

12 

13 

13 


0 

The operation mav, however, bo much simplified in 
practice. When both dividend and divisor are ex- 
pressed in varying scales, it is necessary that both 
should be reduced to the same unit, and the quotient 
is consequently expressed in the scale of tens. As an 
instance, divide £25. 10a. i)d. by 18s. 11 d. If both me 
reduced to pence, they stand £25. 10*. 9d. =s &,12th/.; 
and 18*. lid. = 227 1 /./ whence, 

1 sa 27, the quotient required. 

In A lg., division is arranged under three heads j— First, 
the division of monomials, where, in order to get tho 
co-etficient of the quotient, tho co-efficient of the divi- 
dend is divided by tWco*efficient of the divisor. After 
this, all the letters whioh enter the dividend and divi- 
•or are written, an exponent being given to each equal 
to the excess of its exponent in the dividend over that 
in the divisor. The result is the quotient sought. If 
the signs of the dividend and divisor are alike, t he sign 
is plue (+) ; if they are unlike, it will be mime (— ). 
The second division of algebraical division includes 
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the di-vision of a polynomial .by a monomial. In this most since his day* that eaoh person can now produce 
case each term of the polynomial is divided separately more than double that, number. The great increase of 
by the divisor* The algebraic sum of the separate re- the quantity of work produced in consequence of the 
suits is the quotient. The third division is the division division of labour is owing, he says, “ to three different 
of polynomials. Both dividend and divisor are arranged circumstances: first, to the increase of dexterity in 
with reference to the same leading letter. The first every- particular workman; secondly to the saving of 
term on the left of the dividend is then divided by the the time which is commonly lost in passing from one 
first term on theleft of the divisor, and the quotient species of work to another ; and lastly, to the invention 
forms the first term of the quotient. The divisor is of a great number of machines, which facilitate and 
then multiplied by the term of the quotient found, and abridge labour, and enable one man to do the work of 
the product subtracted from the dividend for the first many." As it is the power of exchanging that leads 
remainder. The first remainder is then divided by the to the division of labour, so the amount of labour, and 
first term of the divisor for the second term of the consequently the extent of division, must always bo 
quotient. The divisor is multiplied by this term of the limited by the extent of the market. If there were no 
quotient, and the product subtracted from the first means of exchanging, men would be obliged to provide 
remainder to make the second remainder. The opera- everything that they require for themselves. Hence 
lion is continued till a remainder is found whose first it is, that in populous cities trades are subdivided to a 
term is not exactly divisible by the first term of the much greater extent than in villages or country parts; 
divisor. The operation of the division of polynomials and hence, too, the advantages to be derived from the 
may sometimes be shortened by various methods, division of labour can only be reaped in their full ex- 
Among these may be mentioned synthetic division, tent where tboro is a great power of exchanging or an 
which is applicable when the dividend and divisor are extensive market. Another important consequence of 
homogeneous, and contain only two letters. In the the division of labour, and one which Adam Smith, 
division of radicals, the process depends upon reducing though helms alluded to it, has not prominently stated, 
the radicals to equivalent ones of the same degree. A is the power possessed by every country of availing 
. number may also be divided by another by subtracting itself to a certain extent of its natural or acquired 
i he logarithm of the divisor from the logarithm of the advantages, w hich is called the territorial division of 
d ividend : the number corresponding to the remainder labour. Nature seems to havo- intended to unite, by 
in the logarithmic table is the quotient required. mutual dependence, all the countries of the World into 

Division, in Log., is the separating a tbiug into one commercial family. For this purpose, different 
■ several parts or ideas. Logicians distinguish three districts or countries have different products and 
kinds of division; — 1. When the genus or kind is capacities ; so that some are more particularly adapted 
divided by its Bpecies or differences j 2. wheu a thing for carrying on some branches of labour, aud others 
i - divided into Beveral classes by opposite accidents; for others; and the lull advantages of which can only 
and 3. when the accidents themselves are divided ac- be reaped by free intercourse between the different 
cording to the subjects in which they inhere. The laws nations. The commerce of one country will* another 
of division are, — 1. That it be full and adequate, — is merely an extension of that division of labour by 
Unit is, that the members of it entirely exhaust the which bo many benefits are conferred on the human 
whole thing divided; 2. that the members of the divi- race. By means of mutual intercourse, mankind are 
, ri oil be opposite; 3. that oue member of the division enabled to distribute their labours best fits the genius 
be not contained in the other, so that the other may of each particular country and people; andtheindus- 
be affirmed of it; 4. the division should not be into try of the whole is thus rendered incomparably more 
too many or too general parts ; and 5. the members, productive. There is another feature of this question 
unless the subject require it, should not bo too which it is necessary to glance at, and that is, the 
unequal. effect of this minute subdivision of labour upon the 

Division of Labour, in Pol. Ec. t is applied to that workmen themselves. Some hold that it reduces men 
necessary division of occupations which is a consequence to the character of mere organked machines, and 
of man’s living in society. In that rude state of society affords them no scope for mental development. This* 
m which there is no division of labour, every man however, we do not believe to be the case. Man's 
endeavours to supply by his own industry his wants as mental condition is principally dependent upon the 
they occur. “ When he is hungry, lie goes to the forest aircumstanees by which he is surrounded and the per- 
tq hunt ; when his coat is worn out, he clothes himself sons with whom he associates. Barely does his occu- 
with the skin of the first large animal he kills; and pation, especially if it be of a manual kind, exert great 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it as well influence upon it. In rural districts, where employ- 
es he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest menta are less divided than in large cities, we do not 
to it.” But as men came to live in society, they found find that the people in the former case display more 
1 hat, one person could produce more by confining his intelligence than the latter, but the reverse; thefre- 
attentiou to only a few objects than by carrying on quent intercourse among their fellows, and the great 
u great many. Their wants, too, gradually increased ; variety of objects that are constantly exciting the st- 
and as the means of supplying these oould only be ten tion of the city man, giving him a greatly superior 
obtained through labour, they were naturally led to mental training to the other. But we believe a division 
seek the greatest amount of production from the least of labour to be good for man, because it is inseparably 
expenditure of labour. Hence the principle of division connected with civilization; for, if the one ib beaefi- 
of labour is the very foundation of any social system, cial, so of necessity must be the other, 
and must have existed from very early times ; but it Division of Time. — The length of Bounds in Mus. is 
remained for political economy to discover its nature, regulated by dividing the time occupied in the per- 
uses, and results, Adam Smith was the first to point formance of any given melody or harmony into regular 
out definitely the great importance of this principle, portions called measures. In order to illustrate this 
•‘The greatest improvement,” he says, “in the pro- more clearly, we will take a straight line and divide it 
ductive powers of labour, and the greater part of the into equal portions, — the straight line to represent the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is anywhere time of the melody, and each division to constitute » 
directed or applied, seem to have been the effects of measure or bar. The time must be kept equal by 
the division of labour." He instances the trade of a motions of the hand or foot. Presuming the true time 
pin-maker, in which, he says, “ one man draws out the of a crotchet to be known, we will suppose the bar to 
wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth be subdivided into four crotchets (as in common time), 
points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the when tho half of the measure will of course be two 
head. To make the head requires two or three distinct crotchets ; therefore, the hand or foot being raised, we 
operations; to put it on is a peculiar business; to put it down for the first note, raise it with the third, 
whiten the pins is another ; it is even a trade by itself and lower it again to commence the next bar. Time is 
to put them into the paper ; and the important bust- to musio what rhythm is to poetry, and cannot be too 
ness of making a pin is in this manner divided into rigidly Observed. . 

about eighteen distinct operatifins." In a small mann- Divibob, div-i'-zor, one of the factors of the dm* 
factory, ho nays, whore only ten persons were engaged, dend,— the factor bv which the dividend is divided, 
they coold make upwards of 48,000 pins a day, or Divisors of a numbetore those numbers by which it is 
4,600 each. Such has been the progress of improve- exactly divisible. Tnus, I* 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12 are 
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divisor* of 12, because 12 Ibay be divided by each of 
them without a remainder. 

Divi-nm. (S«e CjESAI^nVlA.) 

Ditohce, rfe-ewV /Let. dicoruttm, from diverts I 
tuna away or separate), denotes a separation by law of 
husband and wife : and is either a divorce a. vinculo 
matrimonii (from the bond of marriage), or a monos et 
tkoro (from bed and board), the marriage in the former 
ease being dissolved, bnt not so in the latter, the par- 
ties Iming only debarred from living together. Accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, “ when a man hath taken a 
wife and married her, and it come to pass that she find 
no favour in his eves because he hath found some un- 
cleanness in her; then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house/'-— (Blent, xxiv. 1.) After ninety days the wife 
might marry again ; but after she had contracted a 
second marriage, though she should be again divorced, 
her former husband might not take her again to be his 
wife. The like lax notions on the subject of marriage 
appear to have prevailed generally in the East at that 
early period ; and even at the present day, as among the 
Arabs, a husband can divorce bis wife on the slightest 
occasion; Burckhardt mentioning that he liaa seen 
Arabs, not more than forty -live years of age, who were 
known to have had more than fifty wives. The Mahom- 
medan law allows of a separation by mutual consent, 
giving the wife the right of retaining her marriage por- 
tion unless she agrees to relinquish a part of it as the 
price of the separation. They are permitted to sepa- 
rate and reunite twice; but, alter the third divorce, he 
cannot again receive her until she has been married 
and divorced by another. Among the Hindoos and 
Chinese, the notions are still more lax on this subject, 
and a husband may divorce his wife upon the slightest 
grounds, or even without assigning any reason. Among 
the causes that are considered to justify separat ion are 
loquaciousness or quarrelsomeness ou the part of the 
wife. The laws of the several Grecian states regarding 
divorce differed greatlv from each other : in some it 
was permitted on slight grounds; in others the laws 
were stringent regarding it. At Athens divorce was 
permitted on slight causes, but not without giving a 
bill containing the reasons for it, to be approved, if 
objected to, by the chief arehon. At Sparta, divorces 
seem to have been very rare. By the early lawB of 
Borne, the husband was not allowed to divorce bis wife 
without just cause ; as ior adultery, druukennneas, 
counterfeiting his keys, or poisoning his children. 
Other causes were afterwards added, and at length 
divorces took place on very frivolous pretexts, and the 
women enjoyed the same liberty aa the men. Hence 
Augustus introduced a law enacting additional ceremo- 
nies in obtaining a divorce, and requiring the presence 
of seven witnesses, before whom the marriage contract 
should be torn. By the Theodosian code, among the 
causes for which a husband could divorce his wife , were, 
adultery; the being a witch or a murderess ; commit- 
ting Sacrilege; violating sepulchres, or buying or Bell- 
ing one free-born to Slavery; favouring thieves and 
robbers; frequenting sights or theatres, or feeding 
with strangers against the wishes of her husband; the 
being pri vy with those that plot against the state, or 
dealing falsely or offering blows. If the wife could 
prove the husband guilty of any of these crimes, she 
also was at liberty to leave him ; but could not marry 
Again until after the expiry of one year, whereas the 
husband might marry again immediately: Volun- 
tary divorces were abolished by one of the novel* of 
Justinian, but were afterwards revived by another 
novel under the emperor Justin, and the practice is 
understood to have continued in the Eastern empire 
down to the 9th or 10th century, when it was finally 
euodned by the influence of Christianity, The Scrip', 
tare doetnne on this subject is enunciated by our 
Saviour, when he says, “Have ye not read that he who 
made them at the beginning made them mule and 
female; and said, for this cause shall a man leave 
father and motherland shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh." “ What, therefore, 
Goa hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
“Moses, because of the hardness of your heartB, suf- 
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shall marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso 
mameth her who is put away doth commit adultery /* 
—(Matt, xix.4— 9. ) Our Saviour's declaration naturally 
became the foundation of the law of divorce in all Chris- 
tian countries ; and after marriage was raised to the dig- 
nity of a sacrament by Pope Innocent III., in 1215, the 
ecclesiastical courts claimed the sole jurisdiction over it. 
The papal canon law regarded the bond of marriage as 
indissoluble, but allowed, a divorce a memo tl tkoro 
for five causes ; viz., adultery, impotency, cruelty, 
infidelity, and inftreoou* religionis. The Church, how- 
ever, assumed to itself a power to grant; dispensations 
for absolute divorces. The principle of the canon Law, 
not admitting of an absolute dissolution of the marriage 
contract for any cause whatever, governed the ecclesi- 
astical law of this country. A divorce was only a 
judicial separation a menea ei tkoro, not allowing either 
of the parties to marry again during the lifetime of the 
other. An individual, however, if able to incur the 
expense, might, after a sentence of divorce a mensa 
et tkoro , pronounced by the ecclesiastical court, by 
obtaining an act of parliament, procure a suspension 
of the law, and, by legislative interference, obtain a 
dissolution of his marriage. There were certain causes, 
however, which were regarded as nullifying marriage 
and justifying a divorce a vinculo matrimonii; as, a pre- 
vious marriage still subsisting, or affinity within the 
prescribed degree,— the sentence in sueh’acase being 
declaratory only that the marriage was originally null and 
void. The law of England granted judicial separation 
only on the grounds of adultery or cruelty; and the effect 
of it was to place the woman in the same position as a 
femme sole , enabling her to hold and deal with pro- 
perty free from the control of her husband ; and in t he 
case of the man, relieving him from ail obligation to 
support his wife. By act 20 & 21 Viet. c. S5, iiu entire 
change was effected in the law of divorce in England, 
and a court instituted with exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters matrimonial, and with authority, in certain 
cases, to decree the dissolution of a marriage. The 
entire jurisdiction, therefore, previously exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts in matters of divorce, was 
transferred to this court under the name of the Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (see next article) ; 
and sentence of judicial separation (having the same 
effect as a divorce a mensa et tkoro ) may be obtained 
either by the husband or wife on the ground of adultery , 
or cruelty, or desertion without cause for t wo rears and 
upwards.’ This court has also the power of dissolving 
a marriage on a petition presented by the husband, 
setting forth that his wife bad been guilty of adultery, 
or on » petition by a wife ca the ground that her hus- 
band had been guilty of incestuous adultery, or of 
adultery with cruelty, or adultery with desertion for 
two years or upwards. It is the duty of the court not 
only to satisfy itself as to the facts alleged, but also 
whether or not the petitioner has been in any manner 
accessory to or conniving at the adultery, or has con- 
doned the same ; and shall also inquire int o any counter 
charge which may be made against the petitioner. In 
any of these cases, or if there is reason to believe that 
the petition is presented or prosecuted in collusion with 
either of the respondents, then the court shall dismiss 
the said petition. The court may also, if it sees lit, 
order the husband to secure to the wife such gross or 
annual sum of money for any term not exceeding her 
own life, as it may ’deem reasonable in the circum- 
stances. It can also allow damages, if asked for, against 
the adulterer, and may also order him to pay the costs 
of the proceedings. It hoe also the power to declare 
in what manner such damages are to be paid or ap- 
plied, and to direct that the whole, or any part thereof, 
shall be settled for the benefit of the children, if any, 
of the marriage, or as a provision for the maintenance 
of the wife. It may also make such provisions as it 
may deem proper with respect to the custody, main- 
tenance, and education of the children of the marriage $ 
and may, if it shall think fit, direct proper proceedings 
to be taken for placing such children under the protec- 
tion of the court of Chancery. If the wife who has 
been guilty of adultery in entitled to any property, 
either in possession or reversion, the court may, if it 
think proper, order such settlement as it may deem 
reasonable to be made of such property, or any part 
thereof, for the benefit of the indecent party, and of 
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the children of the marriage, or either of them. Either 
party may appeal from a decision of the judge ordinary 
to the full court, and either party dissatisfied with the { 
decision of the full court on any petition for the disso- 
lution of a marriage may, within three months after 
tbeprowouncing thereof, appeal therefrom to the House 
of Lords, if then sitting* or within fourteen days after 
its next meeting. Every decree for a divorce is thus a 
decree am, and not absolute till alter the expiration of 
not less than three months, within which time it shall 
be lawful for any person to show cause why such decree 
should not be made final. After the decree has become 
final, it shall be lawful for the respective parties thereto 
to marry again, as if the prior marriage had been dis- 
solved by death ; but it is provided that “ no clergyman 
in holy orders of the united church of England and 
Ireland shall be compelled to solemnize the marriage of 
any person whose former marriage may have been dis- 
solved on the ground of his or her adultery, or shall be 
liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, for solemnizing, 
or refusing to solemnize, 'the marriage of any such per- 
son." The law of Scotland on this subject differs mate- 
rially from that of England. According to the former, 
if the husband should either abandon Ids family, or 
turn his wife out of doors, or by barbarous treatment 
endanger her life, or render her condition quite un- 
comfortable, the judge will, on proper proof, authorize 
a separation a mama ct fhoro, and award a separate 
alimony to her, suitable to her husband'H fortune, to 
take place from the. time of the separation, and to con- 
tinue till there shall be either a reconciliation between 
the parties or a sentence of divorce. Actions of di- 
vorce were formerly brought before the Supreme Com- 
missary court of Edinburgh ; but by act or parliament 
in 1830, they were removed to the jurisdiction of the 
court of Session j and questions of tact connected with 
such eases may, ut the discretion of the court, be tried 
by jury. The grounds of divorce are two: adultery, 
ami wilful desert ion, the hitter of which must have cou- 
tinued for four years. The pursuer must also swear 
that the action is not carried on by collusion. The 
offending parties cannot intermarry. The effect of a 
decree of divorce is, that the offending party forfeits 
all benefit which might accrue to him or ner from the 
marriage. In France, before the revolution of 1792, 
marriage was, in accordance with the principles of the 
canon law, held to be indissoluble ; but after that 
event very lax notions prevailed on this subject, and 
divorces were permitted on very slight grounds. The 
Code Napokkm greatly restricted this liberty, but 
allowed a divorce to cither party ou the ground of 
adultery, outrageous ill-usage, ami some other causes. 
In Holland, divorce a vincula matrimonii is obtainable 
on the ground of ad uiicry or desertion. In the different 
states of America the laws arc by no means uniform on 
this subject, lu several of them no divorce is granted 
but by special act of the legislature ; but generally, 
divorce a vincula may be grouted by courts of justice 
for adultery. In most of the states, in addition to 
adultery, intolerable ill-usage or wilful desertion (in 
some for seven, in others for three years), will form 
grounds for a divorce a mneuto matrimonii. 

Divorce and Matiiimoniai. Covet is a court, in- 
stituted by act 20 & 21 Viet. c. 85, for trying matrimo- 
nial causes, and granting decrees of divorce, which had 
been formerly under the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The judges of this court ore, the lord 
chancellor, the. lord chief justice of the court of Queen's 
Dench, the lord chief justice of the court of Common 
Pleas, the lord chief baron of the court of Exchequer, 
the senior puisne judge for the time of the three last- 
mentioned courts, and the judge of her Majesty’s 
court of Probate, the last of whom to be the judge 
ordinary. By 23 & 24 Viet. c. 141, the powers of the 
judge ordinary were much extended, so that he may 
now alone pronounce a decree of divorce, a power 
which was at first reposed in the whole court. (See 
Divobcb.) 

Do, do, the name of the first note of the natural 
major diatonic scale. It has been long since substituted 
for that of ut, which was employed by Guido, the latter 
monosyllable being rejected as too hard and rough . 

DooBTBt, dow'-t* (Gr. dokein , to seem), an heretical 
•eet that sprung up very shortly after the foundation 
of the Christian religion. As their name implies, they 
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disbelieved in the incarnation of Christ ; asserting that 
he acted and suffered in appearance only. It hi believed 
by some divines that several portions of St. John’# 
Gospel were especially directed against the doctrines 
held by the Doeetaj. 

Dock, dole (Tent, docke, probably from dehken, to 
inclose), an inclosed space or artificial basin in the 
bank of a river or aide of a harbour, contrived for the 
reception of ships. There are two kinds of docks*— 
wet and dry docks. A wet dock may either have gates 
to retain the water In it, so that ships may remain in 
it alloat, or be left open for the tide to flotf in and out. 
A wet dock without gates is generally called a basin j 
the term is, however, sometimes applied to a wet dock 
with or without gates. A dry dock either becomes 
dry by the ebbing of the tide when the gates are left 
open, or by shutting the gates at low water and pump- 
ing out whatever water may be left at that time. Docks 
of this kind are employed for repairing and examining 
ships. Wet docks are used for the loading and un- 
loading of vessels, and contrived generally for tho 
purpose of keeping them always afloat. The first 
wet dock made for commercial purposes in this king- 
dom was formed in 1706, at Liverpool. At nearly all 
tho most important ports and harbours in Britain 
now there are several extensive and commodious wet 
docks. Wet docks are usually surrounded by quay 
or wharf walls of solid masonry or brick-work, and 
are entered by means of a Idck, having two gateB, 
usually in two folding leaves each: this arrangement, 
in many places, enables vessels to enter or go out 
a considerable time before or after high water. Dock 
gates, till late years, were opened and shut by means 
of chains worked by hand, either by capstans or 
winders ; hydraulic machinery is, however, now much 
used. The principal docks in the world are those 
of London, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. In Loudon, 
the Commercial dock, situated ut Rotherhithe, has 
an area of nearly 50 acres, four-fifths of which are 
water : it is principally used in the corn and tim- 
ber trade. The Wcst-India dock*, extend across the 
Isle of Dogs, and consist of two portions, — the im- 
port dock and the export dock; they are both 880 
yards in length, and between 130 and 170 yards in 
width. The East-India docks are situated at Black- 
wall, below the entrance to the Weat-India docks ; the 
area of extent is 30 acres, and they are divided into 
the loading and unloading docks. The London docks, 
at Wapping, were finished in 1805 ; they cover a space 
of 28 acres, and have extensive warehouses for wine 
and tobacco. St. Katherine’s docks, situated between 
the London docks and the Tower, w ore finished in 1828; 
their area is 24 acres, aud they are divided into two 
portions, capable of receiving vessels of 800 tons bur- 
den : only 11 acres of the space are water, the rest 
being taken up with large warehouses and extensive 
quays. The Victoria docks are situated on the Plaia- 
tow marshes, on tho north side of the Thames, imme- 
diately below the East and West Indio docks ; they 
comprise a half-tide basin of 16 acres, an inner dock 
of 74 acres, and a portion (12 acres) of the canal in- 
tended to intersect the eastern lands of the company. 
Some very large warehouses are attached to these 
docks, used chiefly for the storing of tobacco. In the 
following table will be found a nearly correct statement 
of the number and areas of the docks in Great Britain, 
including those locks or entrance-basins provided with 
gates, at a num ber of the principal posts . — 


London ... ..... . . . 

Liverpool 

Birkenhead, belonging to the Liver- 
pool corporation ....... 4 

Bristol 4 

Hull, exclusive of timber-ponds 

Great Grimsby 

Hartlepool..., 1 

West Hartlepool, inclusive of tim- 
ber-ponds 3 

River Wear 2 

River Tyne.... 4 

'Leith 

Dundee, partl^mformed . 

Aberdeen 

z 2 


2fo. 

Areata 

Aw-s. 

28 , 


33 . 


4 . 

142 

4 . 

79 

7 . 


2 . 

..... fil 

1 - 


3 , 


2 . 


4 . 


3 . 

..... 15* 

4 . 

..... 84 

1 . 

86 
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For farther information concerning the docks of Great with the dockyard is a naval college, established in 
Britain see McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary.*’ 1729, and a naval architectural school, the professor of 
Docks arc generally the property of large companies, which has the charge and keeps the rate of all the 
and as their management is costly, they require to be chronometers belonging to the nary which may not be 
supported by those vessels using them : this is done in use. Woolwich dockyard presents a froutage of 
by levying rates, powers being granted by the acta of 3,680 feet to the river, to which may be added 160 feet 
parliament authorising the construction of the various more timber-grove. The breadth is very irregular, 
docks. Sometimes dock dues are levied on vessels in but is estimated at between 250 and 900 reet. It has 
bulk according to tonnage, and sometimes according two docks with entrance from the river, mud one dock 
to the nature or value of the goods.— Mqf. Chambers* with an entrance from a large basin. There are also 
Encyclopedia. three large and two smaller building-slips, besides a 

Dock, Che common name for some species of liumex boat-pond. Woolwich dockyard is more looked upon 
(which see), as a building-yard than as a store ; but it is tfcry com* 

Does, the inclosed space, usually surrounded with plere in all the usual appendages of artificer 8* work shops, 
an iron railing or rkecaux de /rise , m which a prisoner storehouses, offices, &e. One of the four divisions of 
is placed during his trial. marines are stationed at Woolw ieh.where their barracks 

Dock Warrants, orders for the removal of goods are situated. Deptford dockyard had a front wall 
stored or warehoused in the several docks. The orders facing the Thames, about 1,700 feet in length, and hail 
are granted by the proper persons appointed at docks, »n area of about 30 acres. It had three large slips, 
in favour of anv one for whom the importer applies, two smaller ones, and three dry docks. Its principal 
The rules laid down by the various dock companies use was in repairing vesseU. Through its proximity to 
closely resemble each other, and are very strictly at* London, however, it became the general magazine of 
tended to. Unless the rules are conanlicd with, goods stores and necessaries for the fleet. The principal 
will not be delivered up. Warrants can be obtained stores consisted of small cordage, canvas, and ships’ 
for a whole or part of a cargo ; and a warrant can also sails, beds, hair for beds, hammocks, slops and marine 
be divided into smaller warrants, and these wav be clothing ; anchors under the weight of about seventy- 
assigned; a warrant may also be assigned by a holder, flve hundred,— all above that sire being made in the 
If a warrant is lost, a fresh warrant is not granted till queen's dockyards. In 1870 this dockyard was closed 
the first warrant is advertised ; and before it is granted and sold by the Government. It is now being con - 
the holder is obliged to enter into an agreement with verted into a water-side cattle-market. Plymouth 
the company to indemnify them in case of any future possesses one of the finest harbours in the world, able 
loss. to contain in perfect safety at their moorings more 

Docket, Docqoet, or Doqxjet, dold-et (Welsh than a hundred sail of the line. The dockyard, how- 
iociaw), is a brief summary, or abridged entry of any ever, has only one basin ; but it is not only a good 
document or instrument on a small piece of paper or building and repairing yard, but a good refitting. yard, 
parchment. Itis chiefly used in law; decrees in chancery. All the dockyards are under the control of the Admi- 
. and other legal instruments, being thus docketed for ratty ; aud each is governed by a set of officers, who 
purposes of reference. Attestations or declarations are responsible to that department. In several dock- 
annexed to written instruments are also called dockets, yards there are arrangement® connected with the 
especially such as are done by a notary. A docket is storing of guns and ammunition. It) the estimates for 
also a ticket or direction tied to goods. 1869-7*1 the total cost for dockyards was XT, ('86, 00 4 ; 

Dockyards, yards or magazines situated near in 1870-71, £876,352. 
large harbours, lor the purpose of containing all kinds Dockyard Battalions. — In the year 1817 the 
of naval stores, timber, &c., together with all the workmen of the various dockyards were enrolled into 
materials requisite for the building and repairing of a corps for the defence of the yards, and a certain 
ships. Before the reign of Henry VIII. there were number of them were trained to the use of the large 
neither arsenals nor dockyards belonging to the crown; guns; so that each of the battalions has artillery ut- 
but to that monarch belongs the credit of having first tached to it. Each corps is formed of clerks, art isans, 
founded a regular navy, by the establishment of dock- and labourer. The colonel is a naval officer, and corn- 
yards, and the for ma tion of a board consisting of missions are given to the others. This valuable body 
certain commissioners. The first dockyard erected in of men is regularly drilled, the men receiving remune- 
liis reign was that of Woolwich. Those of Portsmouth, ration for time lost in drilling. Sergeants and cor- 
Deptford, Chatham, and Sheerness followed. Plymouth, porals of marines usually superintend the drilling. The 
and afterwards Pembroke, are more recently. formed uniform consists rt blue frock-coats and trowsern, 
-dockyards. All of these establishments have slips in and a helmet. Ac first the enlistment in the dockyard 
which new ships are built, sheds and dry docks for battalions was voluntary, but now it is compulsory, 
repairing vessels, and all the requisites for rigging and The service, however, is very popular, and tb« list is 
fitting them out for sea. Boat-bailding and mast- well filled. When first enrolled, in 1847, the battalions 
making are also carried on ; and in some cases blocks, numbered 9,000 men; and an item appeared in the 
ropes, and sails are made and anchors forged. A brief estimates of £20,000 for their training and exercise, 
description of several of the roval dockyards may give Doctor, dole'-tor (Lot. doctor, from doceo, I teach), 
a general idea of their usefulness. Portsmouth dock- properly signifies a teacher or instructor, one so skilled 
yard is considered the great naval arsenal of England, in his particular art or science as to be able to com- 
iad the head-quarters of the British navy. It is by mumcate it to others. It is generally believed to havo 
far the largest of the royal dockyards ; and its central been first adopted as a distinctive title in the 12th ecu* 
station with regard to the opposite coast of Franco, tury, and to have originated with the university of 
its safe and extensive harbour, and splendid anchor- Bologna. The university of Paris followed immediately 
age at Spithead, all combine to give it prominence, after, and, in 1145, conferred the degree of doctor in 
The w har f-wall of the dockyard on the western divinity on Peter Lombard. In England the degree of 
side Of the harbour is 3,900 feet in length; the doctor was not introduced into the universities till the 
mean depth may be 2,000 feet, and it incloses an area reign of John or Henry III. In modem times the 
of more than 100 acres. ’Within the yard arc several title of doctor forms generally the highest degree in 
large ba*tp6 with dry docks, double docks for frigates, the faculties of theology, law, and medicine. In 
bnuding-slips, &o., attached to them. On the north- Germany, the title of doctor in philosophy has been 
east side is a row of storehouses, 600 feet in length ; substituted for the older title of master^ which is still 
and the south-west side the rigging-house and sail-loft, retained in this country. The universities of Oxiord 
400 feet lone. There are two hemp-houses and two and Cambridge also confer the degree of doctor Id 
aea-storehouaes, extending 800 feet ; while the pope- music. As to the conditions and qualifications neces* 
house tarrine-hoase, ana other buildings connected s»ry to obtain this degree, see the accounts of the 
with the ropery, are on the same large scale. Besides different universities in other parte of this work, 
these there arc saw -mills, a gigantic sinithery, an iron* Doctor in Mcbic, a musician upon whom the de- 
mill i copper-mill, a copper-refinery, in which all the gree of doctor has been conferred by some university, 
old Conner taken from ships’ bottoms is melted and The name of the first professor to whom this title was 
retted * aud all the bolts, gudgeon* and other articles granted not being clearly known, the date of its origin 
of copper used in the navy, sre ca^there. Connected in England cannot be clearly demonitrated. According 
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to Anthony Wood, it was first instituted in the rein 
of Henry IX. ; while 0pelman fixes its foundation in 
that of John. By the qualifications formerly required 
of a candidate for either a doctor's or a bachelor's de- 
gree, it is clearly shown that music was considered a 
purely speculative science. !No importance was attri- 
buted to skill in composition; the ability of reading 
and expounding Boethius was received as a much 
higher criterion of scientific acquisition than the finest 
specimen of inventive harmony and melody. By the 
more modern statutes, however, higher qualifications 
are rendered necessary ; the candidate being required 
by them to submit for the inspection of the musical 
professor a composition in eight vocal parts, with in- 
strumental accompaniments. 

Doctors’ Commons, or College of CrmuNs, is 
a college, or “ common-house,*’ founded by Dr. Har- 
vey, dean of the Arches, about the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, for the professors of civil law 
in London, and is situated near St. Paul's Churchyard. 
The original building was burned down in the great 
fire of 1666; but it was afterwards ‘rebuilt in 1672. 
Besides being the residence of the doctors of the civil 
law, who all used to live here, as to diet and lodging, 
in a collegiate manner, “ communing together,” it 
was also the official residence of the judges of the 
■court of Arches of Canterbury, of the Admiralty, and 
of the Prerogative court, who held their courts here. 
The only courts that still continue to exercise their 
functions hero ore the court of Arches, the court of 
Admiralty, the Archdeacon's court, and the court of 
Faculty. In 1768 the members of this society obtained 
a royal charter, and were incorporated under the name 
of “ the College of Doctors of Law excrcent in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty courts.” The college 
consists of a president (the dean of the Arches for the 
time being) and of those doctors of law who, having 
regularly taken that degree in either of the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and having been admitted 
advocates, in pursuance of the rescript of the Hrch- 1 
bishop of Canterbury, shall have been elected fellows 
of the college in the manner prescribed by the charter. 
Hence no one can be admitted a member, or allowed 
to practise as an advocate in the courts at Doctors’ 
Commons, who has not first taken the degree of doctor 
of laws in one of the English universities. Proctors 
in these courts discharge duties similar to those of 
solicitors and attorneys in other courts. In order to 
be admitted a proctor to practise in the court of 
Arches, it is necessary to have served a clerkship of 
seven years under articles with one of the senior 
proctors, who must be of five years' standing, and who 
is prohibited from taking a second clerk until the first 
shall have served five years. The proctors appear in 
court in black stuff gown*, the advocates wearing wigs, 
bunds, and black silk gowns, exchanged on certain 
days for scarlet cloth gowns, which, in the case of 
graduates of Oxford, are bound round with taffeta, — of 
Cambridge, trimmed with white minever. 

Doctkinaiki:, dok^rin-airc' (Fr,), denotes properly 
a man who is the supporter of a particular doctrine, or 
who is a man of doctrine*. In general, it is used in a 
bad sense, as applied to those who hold pedantic or un- 
practical views. In this sense it was applied in France, 
during the Restoration, by the reactionary court party, 
to a faction of the parliamentary opposition, who wished 
to carry out rational and scientific doctrines in politics 
against all arbitrary measures, This party went out 
from the salons of the duo de Broglie, and had, as its 
leader in the chamber, Boyer Collard, being supported 
in the press and before the public by Guizot. Their 
watchword was ^constitution on the basis of the charter 
of Louis XVIII. Al ter the revolution of 1830, Guizot, 
Broglie, and others of this party, became ministers 
and supporters of the government, and their principles 
came to be very much the same as those of the then 
king. 

Doctrine, dald-trin (Lat. doctrina, from doreo, I 
teach), denotes in general anything that is taught 
either os a matter of faith or practice; and hence the 
term has come to be applied to a variety of opinions 
that have been adopted audinculcated in religion, phi- 
losophy, &c. The doctrines of the Bible are the first 
principles and the foundation of religion, and ought to 
be carefully examined and well understood, so as to 
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influence the heart and life. “ Thus, (he idea of God’s 
sovereignty excites submission ; his power and justice 
promote fear ; his holiness, humility and purity; his 
goodness, a ground of hope ; his love excites joy j the 
obscurity oi his providence requires patience; his 
faithfulness, confidence, &c.” V 

Document, d^u-ment (Lat. documentum, from 
dooto, I teach, as teaching or showing something), in 
Law, is applied to any written muniment produced 
in proof of any fact asserted. 

Dodecagon, do-dek'^d-gon (Gr. dodeka, twelve ; 
gonia , an angle), in Geom., a polygon which has twelve 
angles and twelve sides. When the angles and the 
sides are each of them equal, the dodecagon is a regu- 
lar cue, and may then be inscribed in or circumscribed 
by the circle, the sum of its interior angles equalling 
twenty right angles. If the side of a dodecagon be 1, 
its area wili==3x (2+V8). or 11*190 nearly.-— In Fort., 
the term is applied, to a place surrounded by twelve 
bastions. (See Regular Figure.) 

Dodecahedron, do-de-kaUhe'-dron (Gr. dodekn, 
twelve ; edra, a base) , in Geom., one of the five regular 
solids of Plato, being contained under a surface com- 
posed of twelve equal and regular polygons or bases, 
(See Regular Body.) 

Dodo, do'-do, a geu. of birds said to be now extinct, 
bat of whose existence within the last three cen- 
turies there is abundant evidence. When, in 159K, 
the island of Mauritius was discovered, the bird in 
question was so plentiful that the sailors ate the flesh 
to Batiety, as it was easily killed, and its flesh, espe- 
cially the breast, much relished. It is described as 
being considerably larger than a swan, weighing some- 
times fifty pounds, with a very bulky and heavy form. 
The bill was long and strong, depressed at the base, 
with a separate and much-arched apioal portion, w hich 
was so sharp and strongly hooked at the tip that the 
dodo has been considered by some naturalists as 
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approaching the predacious birds. The nostrils were 
placed on the sides of the depressed portion of the bill, 
which was covered by a naked skm ; the face was 
similarly clothed. The feet, which were very short am! 
stout, boro a considerable resemblance to those of the 
pigeon. The wings were also very short, and quite 
incapable of raising the bird in the. Air, even hail they 
been furnished with the ordinary stiff qiiiMfeathers ; 
but, iu place of these, they bore a few soft decomposed 
plumes like those of the ostrich and the teal, and w ere 
adorned with & tuft of similar but smaller feathers. 
This rudimentary condition of the wings led to the 
dodo's, being placed among the cursorial birds by 
many writers. The general colour of the dodo was a 
blackish grey, but the plumes of the wings were of a 
light ash-colour. InTradescant's catalogue (“Mu swum 
Traffescantianum ; or a Collection of Rarities preserved 
at South Lambeth,” by John Tradeseant; London, 
1656), we find, among the “whole birds, doaao, from the 
island Mauritius; is not able to (lie, being so big." 
That this was a dodo there can be no doubt ; for Wo 
have the testimony of an eye-witness whose ornitho- 
logical competency cannot be doubted, in the affirma- 
tive. Wiilughby, at the end of his section on the 
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dodo, and immediately beneath bis translation of 
Boutins, has the following words j—*‘ We hove seen 
this bird dried, or its skin staffed, in Tradescant’s 
cabinet/* Le Strange, in his observations on Sir 
Thomas Browne's •* v ulgar Errors/’ speaks of a dodo 
exhibited (probably in a earavau) iu the streets of 
London :— ** About 1638, as I walked Loudon streets, 
I saw the picture of a strange fowl hong out upon a 
cloth, and went in to see it. It was kept in a chamber, 
and was a great fowle, somewhat bigger than the 
largest tuNtey-cock, and so legged aua footed, but 
stouter and thicker, and of a more erect shape ; coloured 
Imforo like the breast of a young cock tesan (pheasant), 
and on the baoke of dtinn or dears colour. The keeper 
called it a dodo, and in the ende ol‘ a chimney iu the 
chamber there lay an heap of large pebble-stones, 
whereof he gave it many in onr sight, some as bigg as 
nutmegs ; and the beeper told u* shoe eats them, con- 
discing to digestion ; and though I remember not how 
farre the keeper was questioned therein, yet I am 
confident that afterwards she cast them all agayne/’ 
Tradescant’s stuffed specimen passed to the Ashtnolean 
Museum at Oxford ; but, being allowed to fall to decay, 
it was, by order of the curators, destroyed in 1750. 
Luckily, however, the bead ami one of the feet escaped 
destruction, and these, together with one other foot, 
safely stored in the Bri tish Museum, comprise the sole 
known remains of a creature commonly eaten within 
the last three hundred years. 

Dos, John, jon do, in Law, was, previous to the 
passing of the Common Law Procedure Act (1852), a 
fictitious personage, who was usually employed as plain- 
tiff in actions of ejectment against an equally fictitious 
defendant , Richard Roe. 'The claimant John Doe served 
the tenant in possession of the laud with a declaration 
in ejectment against Richard Roe. Subjoined to 
this declaration was a notice to appear, addressed to 
the tenant in possession bv name, in the form of a 
letter from Roe, informing him that be, Itoe, was sued 
as a carnal ejector only, and bud no title to the pre- 
mises and would make no defence, and therefore ad- 
vising him to appear in court and defend his own title, 
otherwise he, Hoe, would suffer judgment to be had 
against him, and he would thus be turned out of pos- 
session, If the tenant in possession did not, in due 
time, take the proper steps to be admitted defendant 
in the place or Roe, then, upon judgment being given 
against Roe, the real tenant would be turned out of 
possession by the sheriff, — lief. Stephen's Commentaries 
on the Law of Mnghwd. 

Dog, dog (Cam* f ami Maris). — To use the oft-quoted 
words of a great naturalist, “ The dog exhibit s the most 
singular, the most complete, and the most, useful con- 
quest that man baa made. The whole species is become 
our property ; each individual is ent irely devoted to 
his master, adopts bis manners, distinguishes and 
defends his property, and remains attached to him 
even unto death ; and all this springs not from neces- 
sity— -not from restraint, but. simply from gratitude 
and a true friendship." — { Cuvier.) Iu all ages the 
origin of the domestic dog has been a question, and 
One most difficult of solution, with the most learned 
naturalists. Some are of opinion that the breed is 
derived from the wolf; others maintain that it is a 
familiarized jackal ; all agree that no trace of it. is to 
be found in a primitive state of nature. Wild dogs 
still exist : India furnishes them. There thousands 
exist in a completely independent state, and without 
exhibiting any wish to share the dwellings of man. 
Close observation of these animals, however, throws 
little light on the subject ; and after all it would appear 
that they are nanght else than abandoned canine vaga- 
bonds f and in their prowling* about the skirts of the 
villages they exhibit a fearlessness of human beings 
that, since it does not spring from ferocity or defiance, 
would seem to betoken a confidence in roan never to 
be found In the roaming wolf or jackal. In certain 
Eastern cities, again, the canine prowlers are very 
numerous, and sometimes dangerous to approach, on 
account of their ferocity. This, however, is small proof 
of their wolfish origin. As Colonel Hamilton Smith 
truly observes, ** If domestic dogs were merely wolves 
modified by the influence of maia> wants, surely the 
our of Mahqmedan states, refuse^rdcraiestic care, and 
only tolerated in the capacity of scavengers, would long 


since have resumed some of the characters of the wolf/* 
Mr. Bell, whose opinion on the subject is of high value, 
says, “ In order to come to any rational conclusion on 
this head, it will be necessary to ascertain to what ty pe 
the animal approaches most nearly after having lor 
many successive generations existed in a wild state, 
removed from the influence of domestication and of 
association with mankind. Now we find that there wo 
several distinct instances of the existence of dogs in 
such a state of wildness as to have lost even that com- 
mon character of domestication, — variety of colour 
and marking. Of these, two very remarkable ones are 
the dhole of India and the dingo of Australia; there 
is, besides, a liolf-reclainicd race among the Indians of 
North America, and another, also partially tamed, in 
South America, which deserve attention ; and it is 
found that, these races, in different degrees, and in a 
greater degree us they arc more wild, exhibit the lank 
and gaunt farm, Abe length of limb, the long and slender 
muzzle, and the great comparative strength which 
characterize the wolf ; and that the tail of the Austra- 
lian dog, which may be considered ns the most remote 
from a state of domestication, assumes the slight 
bushy form of that animal. We have here, then, a 
considerable approximation to a well-known wild 
animal of the same genus in races which, though 
doubtless descended from domestic ancestors, have 
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gradually assumed the wild condition ; and it i* 
worthy of especial remark that the anatomy of the 
wolf, and its osteology in particular, docs not differ 
from that of the dog in general more than the different 
kind of dogs do lrom each other. The cranium is 
absolutely similar, and so arc all, or nearly all, the other 
essential parts; and to strengthen still further the 
probability of their identity, the dog and the wolf will 
readily breed together, and their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of tli#f position of the eyes in the 
wolf is one of the characters in which it differs 
from the clog ; and although it is very' desirable 
not to rest too much on the effects or habits or 
structure, it is not, perhaps, straining the point 
l to attribute the forward direction of the eyes in tho 
dogs to the constant habit for many successive gene- 
rations of looting forward to their master, and obeying 
his voice," The latter part of this argument is, how- 
ever, of too theoretic and speculative a character to 
carry weight, or, as some insist, to be worth weighing. 
With regard to the alleged untamably savage disposi- 
tion of the wolf, Mr. Bell disposes of the objection by 
relating two anecdotes, one of which is of a sbe-woif 
confined in the gardens of the Zoological Society in the 
Regent's Park. This creature, who had pups, was con- 
stantly in the habit of bringing them to the bars of her 
den that they might be caressed by the visitors, till at 
length , through constant/riotion against the bard iron, 
she rubbed the life out of the whole of her precious 
litter. An other strong argument used by Mr, Bell i n 
favour of the identity of the dog and the wolf, is the 
fact that in both the period of gestation is the same, — 
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sixty-three days. The young of both wolf and dog are 
born blind, and see at the same, or about the same time, 
namely, at the expiration of the tenth or twelfth day. 
A satisfactory classification of the different kiuds of 
clog has not yet been arrived at. What some naturalists 
regard as types, others regard os mere mongrel races. 
It is hard to found a principle of arrangement; form 
does not afford it, neither does the character of the 
far ; kinds that are totally dissimilar associate as easily 
as those that are closely allied. One of the best arrange- 
ments is that made by Colonel Hamilton Smithy wherein 
the domestic dogs are grouped in six sections : — I . 
the Wolf-dogs, including the Siberian, Iceland, Esqui- 
maux, Newfoundland, Nootka, sheep, great wolf, 
Great St. Bernard, Pomeranian dog, &c. ; 2. Watch 
and Cattle dogs, including the German boar-hound, 
Danish dog, nuitin, dog of the North American Indians, 
Ac. ; 3. the Greyhounds, including the Brinjaree clog, 
different kinds of greyhound, Irish, hound, lurcher, 
Egyptian street dog, sc.; 4. the Hounds, including 
the bloodhound, old Southern hound, etaghound, 
foxhound, harrier, beagle, pointer, setter, spaniel, 
springer, cocker, Blenheim dog, water-dog, or poodle, j 
Ac. ; 5. the Our dogs, including the terrier and its 
allies ; 6, the Mastiffs, including the different kinds of 
mastiffs, bull-dog, pug-dog, Ac. 

Dog- hats. (See CawU’CLar Days.) 

Dog-fish (Seifllinm catulun), the common name of 
..ome of the smaller species of shark. The best known 
ia the picked dog-fish, which is found in the European 
seas, and attains a length of about three feet. It be- 
longs to the family Spinaciihn, of which one charac- 
teristic is the presence of a spine before the tw o dorsal 
fins. The body is Jong and tapering; the bea^l Hat; 
the snout conical ; the teeth in both jaws sharp-edged, 
and formed for cutting. The tail fin is longer t han it is 
broad. The upper parts arc slate-grey, the under parts 
yellowish white. To use its spines offensively, the 
ilog- fish bends itself into the form of ft bow, and by a 
sudden motion causes them to spring asunder in an 
opposi te direction . 1 1 sometimes appears in prodigious 
numbers : twenty thousand have been taken in a net 
at one time off the coast of Cornwall. They are suid 
to afford the best food of any of the sharks, and arc 
commonly brought to the markets of sea-side towns. 

T ho flesh" is often dried. The liver yields oil, and the 
refuse parts arc used as manure. It causes great an- 
noyance to fishermen by cutting the hooka from their 
fishing-lines, 

Dog-bhobe. (See Launching.) 

Dog-star. ( See Sirius.) 

Dog-watch, in Mar., are the two reliefs which take 
place between four und eight o'clock r.M., each of 
w hich being only t wo hours on deck. The intention 
of these watches is to change the turn of the night- 
watch every twenty-four hours, so that the party 
watching from eight till twelve in one night shall watch 
from midnight till four a.m. ou the succeeding one. 

Dog-wood Bark. (See. Corn us.) 

Doge, doje (Ital., from the Lnt, dm r, a leader), the 
title of the chief magistrate in the republics of Genoa 
and Venice. The dogate, or office und dignity of doge, 
was elective ; the doge of Genoa being elected for two 
years, and at Venice for life, The office was originated 
in the latter city in the year (597. When the seven 
tribunes by whom state affairs had been previously 
Administered were found unequal to their posts, the 
Venetians resolved to replace them by a single chief 
magistrate, who should hold office for life. The doge 
was chief of the council, first minister, and personal 
representative of the republic ; but, though invested 
with almost regal authority, he was not a sovereign. 
He conld convoke assemblies, declare war, or conclude 
treaties, command the armies of the state, appoint the 
military tribunes and the judges, collect citizens* hear 
appeals, decide disputes between the clergy, award 
ecclesiastical punishments, invest bishops, and instal 
them in their churches. Notwithstanding these vast 
powers, a perusal of the history of V enioe will prove, 
that though the Venetians allowed four centuries to 
elapse before they fixed the founds, or controlled the 
exercise of the power of their chief magistrate, that, 
after that time, the doge was merely the representative 
of an authority which was actually reserved to the 
republic, in fact, be was a state pageant* who lent the 


weight of h» name to the acts of the senate. He 
could give audience to ambassadors, but not make any 
answer to them us from himself on matters of import- 
ance. All credentials with which the senate furnished 
ministers to foreign, courts, though written in his name, 
were not signed by him, but by a secretary of state, 
who sealed them with the arms of the republic. Dis- 
patches were directed to him by ambassadors, but be 
could not open them, except in presence of the coun- 
cillors ; and, although money was struck iu his name, 
it did not bear his stamp or arras. He could not go 
beyond Venice without permission of the council. His 
children and brothers were excluded from all the chief 
offices of state; and so jealously did the republic 
regard the chief they had themselves elected, that the 
doge of Venice was," politically speaking, a nonentity. 
He could not divest himself of his dignity at will ; and 
at his death, throe inquisitors and five correctors 
examined into his conduct with the most Bearding 
rigour. The personal history of the doges is insepa- 
rably incorporated with that of the republic of Venice ; 
und the office, after an existence of eleven hundred 
years, yielded, with but a alight resistance, to the power 
of the republic of France. — Kef. Quarterly Ilevietc, 
vol. 31 ; Edinburgh K&oictr, vol. 46; Daru’a liutoira 
de hi Rtpublique tie Venine, 9 vols. 8vo, Paris. 

Dogger, dog'-gur (Du.), ft small ship or fishing- 
vessel, navigated in the German Oeean, and built alter 
the Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern* a main-mast 
and mizen-iuast. It is principally used for fishing 
on the Dogger Batik, an extensive sand-hank in the 
German Ocean, between England and Germany. 

D o a GERE h, dug'-ifcr-el ( Ang.-Sai . ) , a term applied 
to mean, paltry, loose, and irregular rhymes, where 
Die jingle at the end of each lino is the only thing pre- 
served iu common with verse or poetry. Rhftkspere, 
in “As you like it," gives an example of it, where 
Touchstone says, “I’ll rhyme you so eight years to- 
gether, dinners and suppers, and sleeping - hours 
excepted. It is the right butter roman's rank to 
market, — 

** If a hart do lack a hind. 

Let him seek out Rosalind, 

If the cat will alter kiud, 

So, be sure, will Rosalind. 

Winter garments must be lined. 

So must slender Rosalind,” &c. 

Doggbt’s Coat and Badge, dotf-get*, a prize con- 
tended for at a rowing-match upon the Thames on the 
1st of August every year. Thomas Dog get, an actor 
at the theatre in Drury Lane, desirous of commemo- 
rating the accession to the throne of George I. (Aug. 1, 
1715), left a bequest, of a waterman's coat aud badge 
to be rowed for annually. At the present time several 

f rizes nre rowed for on the same day. In 1801, alter 
iogget’s coat and badge, t he second and third prizes 
were respectively five-eighths and three -eighths of the 
interest of £260. 17 a, Hd. t formerly £200 South-Sea 
stock, left in the will of Sir William Joliffe, the amounts 
being respectively £4. 17s. 9d. and £2. 18*. 9 d. The 
prize for the fourth man was £1. 11s. fid. and for the 
fifth and sixth men* each £l. 1*. : the last three prizes 
were given by the Fishmongers’ company. The com- 
petitors are six young watermen whose apprenticeships 
nave expired within the year. The locality chosen for 
the race is from London Bridge to the Old Swan at 
Chelsea. The umpire is usually the barge-master of 
the Fishmongers’ company, and the rowers are each 
placed singly in a boat provided with sculls. The 
match excites great local and general interest, and the 
skill exercised, and the speed attained by the rowers, 
are extraordinary. 

Dogma, dog'-ma (Gr., an opinion or notion)* ori- 
ginally meant an opinion given out os a positivo asser- 
tion, not requiring to be supported by any arguments ; 
and hence a settled opinion, a principle* maxim, or 
tenet, particularly in theology or philosophy. In 
English, the term is frequently applied in a deprecia- 
tory manner to assertions advanced without proof. 
In a theological sense, it is applied to the doctrines of 
Christianity advanced not for discussion but for belief ; 
hence dogmatic Urology is that branch of divinity 
that systematically arranges and expounds the rarioua 
doctrines of Christianity, as distinguished from echo* 
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las tic theology, which deals with the arguments by periods then treated separately. Historians, however, 
which the truth of these doctrines may beaupported. differ greatly as to the number and limits of the difier- 
The first attempt to furnish a complete and coherent ent periods. The following are those adopted by 
system of Christian dogmas was made by Orieen in Hagenbach 1. From the close of the Apostolic age to 
the 3rd century, in his work ** D« Princtpiis. He the death of Origin (Si) — 254) , — the age of Apologetics ; 
was followed, in the 4th century, by Augustine, with his 2. from the death of Origen to John of Damascenus 
work, “Ds Dootrina Christiana.” The first, how- (240 — 730), — the age of Polemics; 8. from John 
ever, to treat this subject systematically was John Damascemia to the Information (730— 1517),— the age 
Damascenes, who flourished in the 8th century. In of Systems (scholasticism in its widest sense) ; 4. from 
the middle ages ingenious examinations of the Christian the reformation to the abolition of the Formula Con • 
doctrines were made by the schoolmen ; bnt agitating, sennas in reformed Switzerland, and the rise of the 
as they did, subtle questions of little practical imnor* Woltiau philosophy in Germany (1517— 1720),— the age 
tance, they loaded the science with useless refine- of Polemico-eccleaiastiottl Symbolism; 6- from the 
meats. Among the Protestant reformers, Melancthon year 1720 to the present day, — the age of Criticism, of 
was the first who wrote a compendium of the Christian Speculation, and of Antithesis between faith and 
doctrine, which is still justly esteemed. The spread of knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, reason and 
the critical philosophy of Kant gave a fresh stimulus revelation. — Ref. Ha gen bach’ a History of Doctrine*; 
to this branch of theology in Germany, and since that Meander's Lecture* on Dogmas. 

time it has been extensively cultivated in that country. Dogmatists, dof-ma fists, were a sect of ancient 
The most recent important, work on this subject is physicians, called also Logici, or logicians, from their 
that of J. Peter Lange, “ Philosophische Dogmutik " employing the rules of logic and reason in their pro- 
(Heidel, 1849-51). Several Roman Catholic theolo- feasion, as distinguished from the empirics. They 
gians in Germany have recently distinguished them- treated medicine as a speculative science,— defining, 
selves in this field, some inclining to liberal notions, dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu- 
and others supporting the rules of the Church. It is sions. They reduced diseases to certain genera, and 
worthy of remark that Kitsch and Beck have, in recent these genera to species, and furnished remedies for 
times, treated Christiau dogmatics and morality in them all. 

combination, the custom having been for the last two Doit, doyt (Du. duyt), a small piece of Dutch copper 
centuries to discuss them separately.— lief. Conversa - money, in value the eighth part of a stiver, or half a 
tion* LexUton. farthing. In Scotland, during the reign of the Stuarts, 

Dogmas, History of, or, the History of Opinions, the doit Was the penny piece, twelve of which were 
is a branch of ecclesiastical history which is more equal to a penny sterling. Shakspcre, iu “ Coriolanus/* 
cultivated in Germany than here. “ The history of makes allusion to it. as a thing oi the least value, 
dogmas,*' Says Neander, “traces the generic develop- Dolce, or Dol, dol'-chai (Ital.), a term in Mus., 
meat of Christian doctrine; it shows in what forms the used to denote that the passage over which it is written 
same Christian truth has been developed as doctrine, is to be played in a soft, smooth, and delicate manner, 
and the relation of these forms to one another and to In instrumental music, this term is generally applied 
Christianity itself. . . . The history of dogmas is (list in- to those portions of melody which are so peculiarly 
guished from the history of Christian truth, as it stands adapted to the voice that 'the performer cannot ex - 
in the original records, which is to be regarded as the press them better than by taking the vocal tones as Ilia 
peculiar province of Hew Testament theology, and guide. 

especially of New Testament dogmatics. . . . It is also Dovb, dote (Lnt. dolus, guile), o term used in Scotland, 

oounded at another point by the representation of the denoting the amount of conscious guilt or evil inten- 
condition of the Church at the present time, which is tion oecemarv to make a legal crime. It corresponds 
the business of statistics. . . . The history of dogmas with the English term felonious intent. Dolt incapaea 
relates, therefore, to the development of Christian doc- is one who is incapable of dole, or incapable of consent . 
trine in the intermediate period between pure upostolio DoLEKiTh, dol’-er-ite, in Min., a mineral composed 
Christianity and the church of the present day ” Its of felspar and anjike. It is a variety of greenstone, 
object is to exhibit in an historical way the origin and Doles at Fc/xerals, doles, an ancient custom of 
the changes of the various Christian systems of belief, making gifts to the poor at funerals, which was in use 
showing what opinions were received by the various till comparatively modern times. It was continued until 
sects in different ages of Christianity ; the sources of long after praying for the dead had been abandoned 
the different creeds ; by what arguments they were at the Reformation. The custom probably arose from 
attacked and supported j what degrees of importance the opinion that such gifts did give repose to the soul 
were attached to them in different ages ; the circum- of the deceased. In Nichols’s ** History of Leicester- 
Btances by which they were affected ; and the modes in shire " he thus speaks of the custom in connection with 
which they were combined into systems. It is easy to the village of Strathern “ In 1790 there were 433 
see how important and interesting a study this is, inhabitants, the number taken by the last person who 
teaching, as it does, modesty and forbearance in the carried about bread which was given for dole at a 
support of particular opinions, by showing the vast funeral,— a'custom formerly common through this part 
variety of those which have afforded subjects of bitter of England^ though now fallen much into disuse. 'The 
controversy at particular periods, and have then passed practice was sometimes to bequeath it by will; but 
away into oblivion. It shows farther, the process of whether so specified or not, the ceremony was seldom 
culture which the human mind has experienced under omitted. On such occasions a small loaf was sent to 
the influence of Christianity, the conflict of truth with every person, without distinction of age or circum- 
error, and the triumph of the former over the latter, stances ; and not to receive it was a mark of particular 
The history of dogmas stands in very close connection disrespect.” The practice of giving doles at funerals 
with the history of the Church, and was formerly re- was not only common in England, but also in Wales, 
gar (led merely as a department of it; but on account Scotland, and Ireland. By some the custom is traced 
of its wide extent and importance, it is now generally back to the sin-offering amongst the ancient Hebrews, 
treated as a distinct science. ^ In church history, Doll, doll (Welsh delor), a toy, shaped like the 
dogmas are not noticed till their influence has been figure of an infant, used by children of both sexes, 
greatly extended, while in the history of dogmas con- but mostly by female children, whose love of dolls not 
flicting opinions are traced to their germ ; the latter only cultivates their nffections, but teaches them to 
gropes Its way to their hidden origin, the former only exercise their ingenuity in making clothes for and 
concerns itself with them as outward embroilments dressing them. The management of a doll is therefore 
of controversy. The history of dogmas further a part of the education of girls, whose natural instincts 
forms the transition from ecclesiastical history and love of nursing are exhibited from their tenderest 
to dogmatic theology# properly so called. In age. The use of these little effigies dates from the 
the history of dogmas two methods of arrangement most remote period, and is common to all oountries. 
may be followed,— either the order of time, or ao- They were portions of thanlaytbings of the children 
cording to the nature of the events. Each of these of the ancient Romans and Persians; and in the female 
methods has its advantages and dfaadvantagea, and children of patrician Europeans, or the savage offspring 
generally the two are combined ; *certain epochs or of the Australian aborigines, the love of the imitation 
periods being adopted, and the dogmas of these of the cares of maternity is equally implanted. The 
. man . 
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majority of the dolls imported into Great Britain come 
from the Netherlands. The old Dutch or Blemish doll 
had a well-made face, a gaudy dress, and thin wooden 
legs. Great improvements have recently taken place 
in the manufacture of dolls, and large quantities are 
made in France, on the Blaine, and in Switzerland, 
as well as in England ; and many hundred women are 
•employed in their construction ; some of whom carve 
the faces, others the figures, others the limbs ; another 
class of operatives paints them, and another prepares 
and puts on the dresses. In 1861 there were twenty- 
three master doll-makers in London, one of whom 
manufactured them entirely of gutta-percha. Wires 
and machinery have been introduced into the bodies of 
the dolls, that make them open and shut their eyes, 
and imitate the sound of the words “papa," and 
“mamma." Since the accession of the queen, blue 
eyes have been generally inserted in the heads of dolls 
in England; but on the continent, and especially in 
Spain, black eyes are the favourites. In America, black 
dolls are made of gutta-percha, expressly for the use of 
negro children. 

Dollar, doV-lar (Ger, thaler , Du. daulder), the 
namo of a coin of the states of America, whose value 
in the scale of coins adopted is equal to 100 cents, 10 
dimes, or of an eagle. The American dollar, which 
was taken from the old Spanish dollar, or piastre, was 
formerly only of silver ; but since 18*49, a considerable 
issue of gold dollars has taken place. The American 
dollar is estimated in exchange at 4*. 2d. st erling. The 
Prussian dollar, or thaler, is worth 3». sterling ; iu other 
parts of Germany the value of the dollar varies. 

Dolly-shop, doVde t the name applied in London to 
a shop where rags, old articles, and refuse, aTe bought, 
and over the door of which is usually suspended a 
large black doll. Dolly-shops are often kept as cloaks 
for an illegal trade. A small sum is advanced upon 
articles, which the seller has the optiou of repurchasing 
a few days after at a higher price ; and thus a large 
profit is derived from a system of unlicensed pawn- 
broking. 

Dolmen, dot -men, the name given by French archie- 
©legists to the monumental records erected over Celtic 
©u rial-places in Great Britain and France, which are 
called cromlechs in this country. (See Celtic Archi- 
tecture.) The word is supposed to be the Celtic term 
for a stone table. The neighbourhood of Saunmr, on 
the Loire, in the department of the Maine and Loire, 
is rich in Druidieal remains, and one of the most re- 
markable dolmens that are known is to be seen there. 
It is called the Pierre couterte, and consists of a rude 
structure of four broad thick stones, covering an area 
of about sixty-five feet iu length by fifteen in Breadth, 
and supported on ten unhewn blocks about six feet 
high. 

Dolomite, dol'-o-mif» (from Dolomicu, a French 
geologist), iu Min., a crystalline variety of magnesian 
limestone, differing from the ordinary varieties, which 
are compact, and amorphous. The crystalline structure 
is generally supposed to result from igneous influence. 

Dou’uiy, dot’ -jin ( delphinut ), — This fish bears a 
great resemblance to the porpoise, but ha* a much 
longer and sharper snout. The teeth in both jaws are 
nearly conical, though some of the species lose those 
of the upper jaw at an early age. They are very vo- 
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radons, and are said to prey not only on fiHhes, me- 
dusas. &c., but also on the wounded and feeble of their 
own species. They live, however, in herds, which often 
delight the voyager in the ocean solitude by the gam- 
bols which they perform around his ship. “ They may 
be discovered," says a celebrated naturalist, “at a 
great distance, as they are continually leaping from the 
surface of the sea, an action which, as it seems to have 
no obvious object, is probably the mere exuberance of 
animal mirth. When a shoal is seen thus frolicking at 
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e^u °f two»f n a few moments, having 

tim velocity of the wincl. When arrived, they display 
their agility in a thousand graceful motions,—-nowleap- 
mg with curved bodies many feet in the air, then dart- 
mg through a wave with incredible velocity, leaving a 
slender wake of whitening foam under the water ; now 
the thin bach fin only is exposed, cutting the surface 
like a knife ; then the broad and muscular tail is ele- 
vated as the animal plunges perpendicularly down into 
the depth, or dives beneath the keel to explore the oppo- 
site side.** It is said that in these gambols the dolphin 
has been known to leap out of the water to such a 
height as to fall on the deck of a ship. 

Dom. {See Don.) 

Dom-boc. (See Doomboox.) 

Dome, dome (Gr. donui, Lat. domim , I tal. dvomo, a 
house ; but, iu the last-named language, applied to ca- 
thedrals and churches, as the houBeof God), in Arch., 
a word which expresses any covering placed over a 
building and taking the form of a hemisphere or sphe- 
rical vault, whether round or polygonal, at the base. 
A distinction should properly be made between the 
terms dome and cupola,— the former applving to the 
exterior, or convexity of the covering, and the latter 
to its interior surface, or concavity ; but they arc 
generally used as synonymous expressions. In build- 
ing a dome of masonry, its thickness should be the 
greatest at the base, which is the weakest part, and 
gradually diminish towards its crown or centre. The 
lower courses of masonry should also be strengthened 
by hooping or framing, particularly if the diameter of 
the base be considerable. The principles on which Die 
equilibrium of a dome is maintained are similar to 
those on which the equilibrium of arches depends. 
(See Equilibrium of Arches.) They are put toge- 
ther on centerings of elaborate construction; but 
these serve rather as a scaffold for the workman than 
as a support for the materials of which the dome is 
made, until the crown is inserted. The use of the 
dome was not resorted to by the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Greeks ; but the Homans, who were the first to 
ubo the arch to any groat extent, also erected circular 
vaulted roofs or domes over many of the temples of 
their heathen gods ; among which may be named those 
of Bacchus, Apollo, Minerva, and Diana, and the mag- 
nificent Pantheon at Rome. They also covered the 
chambers of some of their splendid baths with roofs 
built in this form ; aB in the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian. In Byzantine architecture, the dome was 
a peculiar feature in all cathedrals and churches built 
after that style, and amongst these the dome of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, may be especially noticed. 

( See Byzantine Architecture.) The majority of 
the Italian churches built daring the middle ages are 
also surmounted by domes. The great dome of St. 
Peter’s at Home was designed and partly built under 
the superintendence of Mi ohael- An gelo . Among the 
moat remarkable domes of more modern construction 
may be mentioned those of the Invalided and the Pan- 
theon at Paris, and those of St. Paul’s, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the reading-room of the British Museum, 
and the Exhibition building of 1862, in London. The 
following are the dimensions of some that have been 
already mentioned, with one or two additions, giving 
the height in feet from the base to the centre, and the 
diameter of the base, including the thickness of the 
walling or materials between the outer and inner sur- 


_ Name. -Height. Diameter. 

Pantheon, Rome 143 ...... 143 

Baths of Caracalla, Rome 116 113 

Baths of Diocletian, Rome 83 74 

St. Sophia, Constantinople.. 201 ...... 115 

8. Maria del Fiore, Florence 310 139 

St. Peter’s, Rome 330 ...... 139 

Involutes, Paris 173 80 

Pantheon, Paris 190 67 

St. Paul's, London....... 215 ...... 112 

British Museum, London 106 ...... 146 

Exhibition Building, 1862, London 100 ...... 160 


Forgusson’a Handbook of Architecture.} Robi- 
son’s MechanicaU^hilosophy ; English Cyclopaedia — Arts 
and Sciences. ■ V 

Domespat, or Doomsday Book, dome ^- dai , one of 
z 3 
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the most ancient and valuable records of England, 
framed, by order of William the Conquer oz, to serve as 
the register from which judgment was to be given upon 
the value, tenure, and aemoea of lands therein de- 
scribed. According to some historians, the survey was 
begun in 1080 or 1083 ; according to others, at the close 
of 1086. The book itself records its completion in 1086. 
The work appears to have been known by the other 
names of Rotulus Wintonice (Roll of Winchester), 
Liber de Wintonia (Book of Winchester, in oouse- 
q iience of its being at one period preserved in that 
city), the Liber Censualia Anglia* (Rate-book of Eng- 
land), Seriptum Thesauri Regia (Record of the King’s 
Treasury). The origin and object of the record are 
best described by the author of the “ Baxon Chronicle,'* 
a contemporary work. He states, that in the nine- 
teenth year of the Conqueror’s reign an invasion was 
apprehended from Denmark, and the military consti- 
tution of the Saxons being then laid aside, and no 
other introduced in its stead, the kingdom was wholly 
defenceless, which occasioned the king to bring over a 
large army of Normans and Britons, who were quar- 
tered upon every landholder, and greatly oppressed the 
people. But the danger having passed away, the king 
held a council, to inquire into the state of the nation ; 
the immediate consequence of which was the compila- 
tion of the “ Domesday Book,” or Great Survey, which 
was finished in the succeeding year, at which period 
the king, attended by all his nobility, held a court at 
Bar uni, where all the principal landholder* submitted 
their lands to the yoke of military tenure, became the 
king’s vassals, and did homage and fealty to his person. 
The formation of the record took place thus : persons 
called the king’s justiciaries visited the greater part of 
the kingdom and obtained the required particulars, on 
oath, from the sheriffs, lords of manor, parish priests, 
reeves of hundreds, bailiffs, and villeius of each vill. 
The record contained a liBt of the bishops, churches, 
religious houses, great men, king's manors, king’s 
tenants in eapiU y and under-tenants; the particu- 
lars of the name of each place, its holder, its extent, 
the extent of wood, meadow, and pasture, Dae ponds 
and mills, the quantity of live stock, the value of 
the whole, the homages of each manor, the number 
of villeins, cotarii, aervii, and freemen, and how 
much each freeman or socman had. Three esti- 
mates of the estates were made; viz., as they were 
in the time of Edward the Confessor; as they 
were bestowed by William, and as they were at the 
time of the survey. Moreover, the jurors were re- 
quired to state whether any advance could bo made 
in the value. The returns of the justiciaries were sent 
to Winchester, and being there digested, were entered 
in two volumes, which were carried about with the 
king and great seal, or deposited in a chapel or vault of 
the cathedral, called domutliei. From this last circum- 
stance the name Domesday is thought to bo derived ; 
while others ascribe it to a parallel between the de- 
cisions of the book and those of the day of doom. The 
first volume, called the “ Great Domesday,” consists 
of 382 folio pages, closely written on vellum, and con- 
tains the survey of thirty-one counties. The second, or 
“ Little Domesday,” is a quarto volume of 450 pages, 
and comprises the returns from Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk- It contains also a list of “ invasions/* or lands 
possessed without royal authority. Neither Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, nor Durham, 
appears in the record ; for which various reasons are 
assigned. Other counties are described, either wholly 
or m pBrt, under adjacent divisions. No account is 
given of either .London or Winchester. Asa census of 
the population* the Domesday Book is of no value ; but 
With regard to tbe ancient tenure of lands its authority 
is cupreine. It mentions only 1,400 tenants «j» eapite, 
and 8,000 under-tenants, and names a total population 
of 282,242. The book is now preserved in the chapter- 
bouse at Westminster. Afac-similc of it was published 
in 1783 by order of the government. It was ten years 
in passing through the press. In 1810 the commis- 
sioners of public records published two supplementary 
volumes, with a valuable introduction by Sir Henry 
Ellis. The first volume was taken up with the general 
introduction ; the second volume contained four similar 
records ns the Domesday ; viz., th£ Exon Domesday, 
the Inquif&tio Elienzis, the Wiuton Domesday, and 
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the Boldon Book, Those last records were valuable, 
as tending to supply what was deficient in the older 
and more famous Domeaday-book. It is under con- 
templation to publish a fao-amule edition of the record. 
— Ref. d General Introduction to Dom&tday-hoaJr, bv 
Sir Henry EHis ; England under the Norman Occupa* 
tion, by Mr. J. F\ Morgan. 

Domestic Abchitkcturk, (Lat. damet- 

tieue). — The domestic architecture of every nation i* 
greatly influenced by the degree of civilization to which 
it has attained, the climate and situation of the coutk 
try, the national and social manners and customs of 
the people, and the materials for building which can 
be most readily procured. In any cose, the external 
appearance ami architectural design of any dwelling- 
house, whether it bo a palace or a cottage, should bo 
adapted to its local position, being mainly governed by 
the surrounding scenery, the. materials that may be at 
hand, and sometimes by the stylo of the house* that 
may be in juxtaposition with it; while the internal 
arrangements must be controlled in a great measure 
by the circumstances, habits, and position in life of 
the family for whose occupation it is intended, Butin 
dwelling-houses of an ordinary class, however desira- 
ble architectural display and ornamentation may bo 
when judiciously used, it is necessary that the comfort 
and convenience of the interior should be regarded 
before the external appearance, particularly w hen the 
builder is limited in his outlay; and the money which 
is too often wasted on the decoration of the outside 
should be spent in making the sleeping apartments a 
foot or two higher, and the attics less confined in space* 
The chief points to which attention should be paid in 
choosing a site for n house and erecting tbe building 
lmvc beeu mentioned elsewhere, (tiee Building.) 
To enter into details on » subject that occupies bo 
great a range, and involves so many points that aro 
worthy of consideration, would be manifestly impossi- 
ble; and it would be equally futile to attempt to point 
out any particular stylo or building, as regards tho 
exterior or frontage, or any method of arranging the 
interior, when so many matters have to be thought of 
that directly refer to the locality in which the building 
ia to bo erected, and the purposes which that build- 
ing may bo intended to serve. It will bo sufficient, 
therefore, to direct the reader to those works which 
will give him an insight into the form of English 
houses siuce 1100 to the present time, at different 
periods of our history; and tho most suitable hints for 
the erection and design of bouses, whether for privat e 
residences or for business purposes, cither in town or 
country. Fig. 1, Plate XL., ib the elevation of a hay. 
window on the gt^uud-floor, in the Domestic Gothic 
style, Fig. 2 of flit same plate is a front elevation of 
principal door to a house in the same style. 

Domicile, dom’^eiU (Lat. dnmicMum, from damns, 
a house), m Law, is the place where a person has his 
home. What constitutes u man’s domicile in a legal 
sens:; is a question that has given rise to many difficul- 
ties, arid ia marked by many subtile distinctions. In 
general, a mail's domicile is “ where he has placed hia 
heart h and centred hia fortunes." Tho domicile of tho 
parents is that of the child ; and if a child be illegiti- 
mate, it follows the domicile of. its mother. A married 
woman follows the domicile of her husband, and a 
widow retains the domicile of her lute husband till aha 
acquires another. A married man's domicile is gene- 
rally taken to be whore the residence of his family is ; 
and iu general the place where a man lives is to bo 
taken os his domicile, unless there bo evidence to tho 
contrary. Every person of ftill age w ho removes from 
one place to another with the intention of making the 
latter his permanent residence, constitutes it hie aomi- 
i cile ; but it is held that the former domicile .ia not lost 
j till, tho new one is acquired an into tt facto. It is an 
established principle of the English, law that domicile 
of origin must prevail until tho party has not only 
acquired another, but has manifested and carried into 
erccution ail intention of abandoning bis former domi- 
cile and adopting another us hia sole domicile. The 
distribution of personal property ia regulated accord- 
ing to the laws of the country in which the deceased 
was domiciled at the time of his death. Succession t«> 
heritable property is regulated by the law of tint 
country where it is situated, wherever the death of the 
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proprietor may have taken place. A will, to be valid, 
must he executed in conformity to the law of the 
country where the testator was domiciled ; and the 
ralfdity of a marriage depends upon its being in con- 
formity with the law of the country in which it Look 
place, provided the parties were bon&jldn domiciled 
there. 

Dominic aw Fhiaes, dam-in'-e-kdn, an order of friars 
first instituted by Dominic do Gusman, at Toulouse, 
in 1215. About the year before he had, together with 
Diego de Azebes, endeavoured to convert the Albigen- 
ees in the south of France by preaching. Feeling t hat 
the immorality, of the clergy and the ignorance of the 
population were great aids to heresy, he instituted the 
order of the Dominicans for the purpose of preaching 
and converting. The order was confirmed by Innocent 
III. and Honorius III., in 1216. Before that time, 
however, Dominic had found that preaching had little 
effect upon the AtbigeneeB; and, at his instigation, 
the pope proclaimed a crusade against the ** heretics." 
The barons of Franco were summoned to join, and 
horrible slaughter was committed on t hese unfortunate 
people. Dominic himself is not said to have been u 
nanth or cruet man, but merely led blindly away by 
bigotry and religious passion. The members of his 
new order wore a white garment similar to that worn 
by the Carthusians, with a black cloak and a pointed 
black cap. Five years after their institution they took 
the vow of poverty, and in the following year Dominic 
died. He was canonized by Gregory IX. in 1233. 
Another Dominican order was established in 1224, 
called the Knights of Christ. Its object was to sup- 
press heresy by force of arms. The title of the order 
wart afterwards changed to that of the Penitents of St. 
Dominic. They did not lose their civil or domestic 
rights and privileges. The original order increased 
rapidly in numbers and influence. Within, six years 
niter their institution they had spread into England, led 
by Gilbert du Fresney, and founded a monastery at 
Oxord. They also made their wav into Scotland, 
where they were well received by Alexander II. In 
England they were always called the BLick friar*, 
"um many traces of them are to be observed in nearly 
every town. In France they were called Jacobins, 
from the fact that they first located themsekes in 
the Kuo St. Jacques, — in the Latin, Jacobus. They 
produced several famous scholars ; Albertua Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and ltaymund.de Pennaforte, being 
amongst the number. 'Their great rivals were the 
Franciscans. At the present day, the order of Do- 
minicans only flourishes in Italy, France, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and America. Dominican nuns have also 
existed contemporaneously with the friars. There 
wo several of their convents on the continent. 

Domino, dam 1 -e-no, a long robe of black silk furnished 
with a hood removable at pleasure, and used as a dis- 
guise by persons of both sexes, chiefly at masquerades. 
The name domino was doubtless derived from the habit 
worn by the priests upon their heads and shoulders 
during winter; from whence Bprung the association 
with a word frequently occurring in the liturgy of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Dominokh, a game generally played with twenty, 
eight fiat oblong pieces of ivory or bone, each divided 
bv a line into two parts, bearing numbers marked by 
points. The game in won by the player who plays out 
till his tablets or dominoes first, or, if that is impossible, 
the player who has the least number of points on the 
dominoes left in hand. The game of dominoes is sup- 
posed to be very ancient; it has been traced bock to 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese origin. At the beginning 
of the 13th century it was introduced into France from 
Italy, and, after becoming very popular there, it spread 
into Germany and generally over the continent. 

Don, don (from the Lot. dmninus, lord), a title of 
honour in Spain and Portugal. In the latter country 
no person can assume the title of don without per- 
mission from the king. This mark of distinction 
and nobility was first conferred upon Pelnyo, in the 
beginning of the 8th century. It is frequently found 
in the works of Chaucer, under the old English form 
of the word, dan. * 

Dow ATI's Comet, do^ta'-re, a brilliant comet dis- 
covered at Florence by an Italian astronomer, named 
Donati, early in June, 1858, when it was supposed to 
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bo nearly 230,000,000 of roles distant from the earth. 
It became visible to the naked eye in the beginning 
of the September following, reaching its perihelion 
about the 30th of that month. It reached tbe poiut 
in its orbit nearest to the earth on Oct, 10, When 
the diameter of its head appeared to bo about 100,000 
miles, and that of the nucleus 800 miles. When it first 
became visible without the aid of a telescope, its tail 
appeared to be 14,000,000 of miles in length. This 
gradually increased to 51,000,000 on Got. 10, when 
the tail seemed to cover an are of 40°; but as it went 
away from the earth, the length of this part of the 
comet diminished with greater apparent rapidity than 
it had previously increased. 

Donation, do-nai'-nkitn (hut. donatio, from done, I 
give), is the act of giving or bestowing j also, a gift. A 
donation, to be valid in law, supposes a capacity both in 
the donor to give and in the donee to receive. It dis* 
tinguisbes between a donatio inter vivos and donatio 
mortis causd ; in the former case a gift, to be valid and 
binding, must either be accompanied by the solemnity 
of a deed , or by that of delivery of possession ; and 
when so perfected it is not in the donor’s power to 
retract it, though a mere gift, unless it be prejudicial 
to creditors, or the donor were under some legal inca- 
pacity, as infancy, coverture, or the like. A donatio 
mortis causd is when a person in his last sickness, ap- 
prehending his dissolution near, delivers, or causes to 
be delivered, to auother the posaefisiott of any personal 
goods to keep in case of his decease. The gift being 
made only in contemplation of death, implies that if the 
donor lives, it shall revert to himself, and consequently 
it partakes of the nature of a legacy. If the donor 
dies, it needs not the assent of the executors, but it is 
of no avail against creditors in case of a deficiency of 
assets. To be effectual, it must be accompanied by a 
delivery of the chattels; or if it be in action, and not 
>u -possession, the delivery of the instrument by which 
it is secured. As it takes effect from the delivery, it is 
not a testamentary act, and does not eotne within the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, nor require 
probate or administration. 

Donatists, do'-na-tists, in Eecl. Hist, was the name 
of a powerful and influential Christian sect that arose 
in North Africa in the early part of the 4th century. 
They were the followers of Donatus, a bishop of 
Ntimidia, who opposed the election of Cecilianus to 
the bishopric of Carthage in 311, on the ground of his 
being a tradUor, or having delivered up the sacred 
books to the pagans, and that thereby his election was 
void, and all who adhered to him heretics. He quitted 
the Roman church, and founded a distinct sect, re- 
garded all others us heretics, and not to be received 
into their body without a second baptism; conse- 
quently they denied the infallibility of the Roman, 
church. They were condemned in a council held at 
Rome two years after their separation, and the year 
following by another at Arles. Constantine the Great, 
in 316, deprived them of their eburohes, and sent their 
seditious bishops into banishment ; but, notwithstand- 
ing these severities, their doctrines spread very rapidly, 
and in 330 they are said to have numbered 172 bishops 
in the Christian provinces of Northern Africa. Driven 
fanatioal by the oppression of tho civil power, they 
not only denied the right of the state to interfere in 
matters ecclesiastical, but bands of Donatist ascetics 
attacked the imperial troops, and for thirteen years 
continued to devastate Mauritania and Numidia. 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, and they 
willingly gave themselves up to be executed. Neither 
tho eloquence of Augustine nor the severities of the 
emperor Honorius had any marked effect upon this 
body, and they continued to flourish during the 5th 
and greater part of tho 0th century. Towards the end 
of the 6th century, however, many of them were 
induced to return to the Catholic church, and in tho 
followingcentury they became extinct. The Donatists, 
like the Noratians, Vent upon the principle that the 
essence of a true church, according to Ephesians v, 27, 
consisted in the purity and holiness of each of its mem- 
bers individually, and not merely in its Apostolieo* 
Catholic foundation and teaching : hence they held, 
that every church which tolerated unworthy members 
was itself pollutocLbv communion with them, and con- 
sequently ceased to*be a true Christian church. They 
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Donative Doorway 

therefore excommunicated «# known and gross of- and Mercian laws ; but research into this matter it 
fenders# only receiving them again upon being re-bap- not possible, os Off*’ a book is lost/’— (P«t<W.) Every- 
tized: and they also held that the efficacy of the where throughout this code is the character of Alfred's 
sacraments depended upon the personal worthiness of own mind shown much more than that of the age in 
tire administrator. which be lived. It cannot be denied that there is a 

Donatiyx, don f -&*tiv (Lat. donativum), is generally tendency towards despotism manifested in these laws,, 
a donation, gift, or gratuity. In the canon law it is and also that they incline too much to the old Levit- 
applied to a benefice giyen by the patron to a priest ical law ; but nevertheless it »s_ evident that he strove 
without presentation to the ordinary, and without in- to administer law and justice with equity, and to tern- 
stitution and induction. No license from the bishop is per the old Jewish economy by the addition of the 
necessary to perfect the donee’s title to the possession grand Christian doctrine, that “a man should love his 
of the donative pit receives its ftill effect from the single neighbour as himself.*' He begins with extracts from 
act and sole authority ‘of the donor. Donatives are the Bible And the Lord spake all these words; 
farther exempt from episcopal Jurisdiction, and are saying, I am the Lord thy (rod, Ac. ; then follow the 
■visited by commissioners appointed by the patron. Ton Commandments, part of the Mosaic law, followed 
Donatives are created whenever the king, or any sub- by passages from the New Testament, including the 
ject by his license, doth found a clmrch or chapel, and golden rule of Christian morality. He strove not only 
ordain that it shall be merely in the gift or disposal of to repress crime, but to check every species of iiorno- 
the patron, subject to his visitation only, and not to rality among all classes of his subjects ; and his efforts 
that of the ordinary, and vested absolutely in the clerk to educate the morals of his powerful but still uncul- 
by the patron's deed of donation, without presentation, riveted people, in accordance with the doctrines of the 
institution, or induction. According to some, this was Bible, are indeed beautiful and excellent, 
anciently the only way of conferring ecclesiastical be- Doomsday-Boon. (See Domesday-Book.) 
neftcesin England, the institution by a bishop not being Doohbtak, or Dei'mhtrk, dvomater, the name of 

earlier than the time of Becket j according to others, an officer formerly attached to the High Court of 
the claim of the bishops to institution is as old as ths Justiciary in Scotland. He pronounced the sentence 
first planting of Christianity in the island. The law or doom of condemned persons. The office has been 
now is, that if the true patron once waives his privilege abolished for many years. When a trial had con* 
of donation, and presents to the bishop, and the clerk eluded, the doomster was brought forward face to 
is admitted and instituted# the advowson ceases ever face with the wretched criminal. In the ** Heart of 
after to be donative# Midlothian ” and “ Old Mortality ’* this dread official 

Do?; is Condition alibus. (See Entail.) is described with all 8ir Walter Scott’s graphic power. 

Donjon, or Dongeon, d&n'-jon (Fr. dovjon), in Deemsters, in the islands of Jersey aud Man, ore 
Mediaeval Arch., the name given to the keep or priu- judges of a particular kind. 

cipa) part of a castle. (See Castle.) Prisoners were Door, (lore (Sax. dure, Teuton, devr), the movable 
generally confined in the basement story of the donjon, panel by which the doorway or entrance to any buiid- 
and from this circumstance, the word, which is now mg, apartment, closet, or court, is closed. The most 
written dungeon, has been taken to express any dark common kind of door consists of boards joined together 
and dreary prison cell, but more particularly onewhich and nailed to transverse slips of wood. Such dooTs as 
is partially or entirely below the surface of the gronnd. these are called “ ledge-doors.” They are hung on 
Don Juan, don jut -tin, a legendary or mythical staples, and fastened by a latch: they are principally 
character, prevalent in southern Europe, and in- used for workshops, out-houses, offices, aud walled 
tended as a representative embodiment of sensuality gardens. TH> ordinary houso-door is fastened to ono 
and want of faith. It Blands in contrast to Gdthe’s aide of the doorway by hinges (tee Bin ok), on which it 
Faust, which represents rather a crafty and subtle swings.. It is secured by a box-lock, fixed to the inner 
rationalism tending towards the same ends. The side, or by a mortise-lock, which is buried in the lock- 
legend of Don Juan represents the hero as a profligate rail, and worked by handles projecting on either side, 
man, who gives himself up entirely to his own selfish These doors arc made of panels fixed in a solid frame- 
pleasures, especially to that of love. The legends are work, and finished by mouldings of different kinds, 
numerous, but bear a close resemblance to one another, which surround the panel. The* horizontal pieces of 
The principal events are as follows. The scene is laid the frame are called 41 rails," and the vertical pieces 
at Seville, and Don Juan is represented as belonging “styles.” Doors arc technically described by the 
to a high and celebrated family. His chief object is number of panels they contain and the kind of mould- 
the seduction of the daughter of a governor at Seville, ing with which tbev arc finished. When they move on 
Finding that the father opposes his designs, he stabs hinges, like the ordwvary doors of apartments, they are 
him in a duel. Afterwards, forcing his way into the termed “swing-doors ” Large double doors used to 
family tomb of the murdered man, he orders a feast separate any long room arc called “ folding-doors.” A 
to lie laid out, and sneeringly invites the marble statue jib-door is a door in a wall, which cannot well be 
which bad been raised to his victim to join him at the defected when closed. A rolling or sliding door is one 
banquet. The statue does appear, and, seizing Don which travels on rollers, or in a groove, parallel and close 
Juan, both of them sink together into hell. This to the wallin which is the aperture that it is intended to 
legend, which has been much used, was first employed close. A smaller door which closes an opening cut in 
in an operatic form by Vincenzo Riehini, in “ ll Con- the entrance-door of a court -yard or large building, is 
vitato qi Pietra.” Mozart's " Don Juan ” was written called a “ wicket-door,” A trap-door is a door cut in 
eleven years afterwards, and since that time (1787) the the floor to give access to cellars, or open parts under 
legend has been a general favourite. the roof of a house. Doors of large public buildings 

Donum, Reg irsr. (See Reg ium Donum.) are sometimes made of brass, and even of stone or 

Doom Book, Dom Boc, or Dome Book, doom'-bnJc, marble, 
is the name given to the code of laws compiled by Doobwat, dW-woy, an aperture in the wall of any 
Alfred the Great. The general opinion has long been building, or the partitions, to allow of ingress aiul 
that Alfred was the framer of these law* ; but, accord- egress to and from the building itself and the various 
ing to Dr. Pauli, in hie life of that monarch, 41 he apartments that arc within it. In ordinary buildings a 
created no new, laws ; his aim was simply to restore, to strong framework of wood, to which the door is hung, 
renovate# to improve/ 1 ’ In ©very part of his dominions in fastened to bond-timbers inserted in the rides ot the 
he met with existing laws which required revision, opening. The vertical pieces or sides of the framework 
alteration, or arrangement, and to th is duty Alfred arc called the “ jambs/* and the transverse piece st the 
addressed himself, assisted by the advice and co-opera- top “ the lintel/' A piece of wood called the “ cill ’* 
tioo of the wisest, and hest men of the time. He had is sometimes pnt transversely between the feet, or 
before him the Kentish collection of Ethel bert, the lower ends of the jambs, to give strength and stiffness 
compilation of the W eat Saxon laws by his own ancestor to the framework. For entrance-doors the cill is gene- 
Ins, and the law-book of the great Off«, which was used rally of stone. The framework is finished round the 
in Mercia. ** Ina’s collection was the only one re- edge that is nearest the wall of the room or passage by 
ceived entire into the Codex, which was chiefly apph- a moulding. Doorways vary according to .the size and 
cable to the condition of the West Saxons. A few importance of the building or apartment to which they 
articles were admitted here and tberfrrom the Kentish give access, but the dimensions of an ordinary door* 
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way are about 7 feet by 3 feet. The treatment of the Dormouse, dor'-mows ffrnra Lat. dermio, I sleep, 
doorway forma a striking: characteristic feature in the and j»o«w), a gen. of rodent quadrupeds, which ic 
various styles of architecture. In Egyptian and Assy-, generally regarded as forming a connecting' link be- 
rian architecture the doorways are surmounted with tween the Muridae (rats, mice, Ac.) aud the Beiuridm 
square lintels. The openings, particularly iu the (squirrels, Ac.). The chief characters by which the 
former, were wider at the bottom than at the top, and dormice are distinguished from the squirrels are 
surrounded by a flat moulding enriched with sculpture, derived from the structure of the skull, teeth, said 
The lintel was generally very deep, and surmounted intestine. The form of the ekull resembles that of 
with a projecting cornice, and colossal figures were the mice, in being suddenly narrowed in the frontal 
usually placed on either side of the opening. The door- region. There are four molar teeth on each aide in 
ways in Grecian architecture were rectangular in form ; each jaw; the upper jaw not possessing the anterior 
they were surrounded by mouldings, aDd sometimes rudimentary fifth molar characteristic of the squirrels, 
surmounted with a cornice supported on brackets. Iu The intestine is destitute of a coetmrn, — an organ which 
early Homan architecture the form of the doorway was is of very large size in all the other rodentia. The 
the same; but at a later period the semicircular arched dormice have no check-pouches. The ears resemble 
heading was introduced, which subsequently became those of mice. The body is about the size of that of 
the characteristic feature of the Byzantine ana Roman* the common mouse, but much plumper; the eyes 
esquo styles. In Arabian and Gnathic architecture the large, black, and prominent ; the tail between two and 
head of the doorway assumed a pointed form, and in three inches in length, and more hairy at the top than 
the latter the opening was surrounded by a great elsewhere. With the exception of the throat, which is 
variety of bold and deep mouldings, and richly orna- white, the dormouse is of a tawny *red colour. They 
mented. The decoration employed became more and are found only in the temperate parts of tbe Old 
more elaborate in the transition from the Norman World, especially in Europe and Africa. In Asia 
stylo to the Perpendicular English, through the Early they appear to be confined to the neighbourhood of 
English and Decorated English periods, being, perhaps, the Caucasus. Only a single species, the common dor- 
most graceful and natural in the style last named. In mouse ( Myoxus avellanarius) , is found in Britain. It is 
1 ho Perpendicular English style of architecture, the extmnelygentle and easily tamed, and feeds on beech- 
doorway, although it was still pointed, was surmounted mast, acorns, hazel-nuts, Ac. It takes its food hold- 
1»v a square moulding or label, which is peculiar to ing it in its hands, and sitting On its haunches like a 
buildings in this stylo and of the Tudor period, when squirrel (so do the rats), and often suspending itself by 
the flat four-centred arched howling was introduced. its hind feet, in which position it feeds as easily and 
Dora no, do-ra'-do (Fr. dorade , Sp. dorado , gilt, comfortably as in the most ordinary position. Towards 
from dorar, to gild), in Astron., a constellation in the tbe winter it becomes exceedingly fat, and, having laid 
southern hemisphere, otherwise known as the Sword- up a store of food, retires to its little nest, and coiling 
fish, and so named by the German astronomer Bayer, itself up into a ball, with the tail over the head ana 
It lies in a direct line* 'between the constellations Argo back, becomes completely torpid. A mild day calls it 
and Eridanns. Its largest star is of the third magni- into transient life ; it then takes afresh supply of food, 
ti:de. and relaxes into its former slumber; and. Anally 

Dorcas Soctfty, dor'-hls, a term applied to an awakening in the spring, by which time it has lost 
negotiation of ladies who unite together to obtain sub-, much of its fat, it enters upon its usual habits, and the 
scriptions in order to bestow clothing and other aids enjoyment of the conjagsl and paternal affections. The 
to families in distress and want. The name is also young are generally born blind ; but in a few days the 
given to societies got un for the purpose of giving eyes are opened, and in a short time they are enabled 
work to distressed needlewomen. The name owes its to seek their food independently of their parents’ care, 
origin to a verse in the Acts of tho Apostles. ** And I have reason to believe, in some cases at least, the 
nil the widows stood by him weeping, and showing tho dormouse has a speond brood early in the autumn, as 1 
Coats and garments which Dorcas made, while she was have received from one locality in the month of Sep- 
with them.”— Acta ix. 39. tember an adult one about half grown, evidently of 

Doric Dialect, doid-ik, was one of the four dialects the spring brood, and three very young ones,* not 
of the ancient Greek language, being that spoken by more than a fortnight or three weeks old.” — (Bell’s 
the inhabitants of Doris. It was characterized by a Briiith Quadrupeds.) There are two other beside the 
certain Toughness and harshness, and was much Jess common dormouse ; viz., the fat dormouse (Myoxus 
polished than either the Ionic or Attic. Pindar, The- Glis) and the garden dormouse (Myoma Witeta). The 
orritus, and Bion wrote in thiB dialect. former is a large species, as big as a rat, and with a tail 

Doris, dor' -is, a genus of naked marine mnlluacn, like a squirrel. It is a native of France and the south 
sometimes known as sea-lemons. The body is oval, of Europe. The garden dormouse is smaller than the 
the abdomen flat ; the back flat in some, and elevated in fat dormouse, and, breeding in gardens, is very de- 
others; the mouth a small proboscis, with two small structive to wall and other fruit. It is a native of the 
ten taenia; the vent situated in the hack, and surrounded temperate parts of Europe and Asia, 
by a circle of branched or plumed gills. As is obvious Dorsai., dor’ -sal (Lat. dorsalis, from dor mm, the 
from the structure of the digestive organa, the species hack), denotes something appertaining to the back, 
must exist on the softest food. They arc plentiful on and in Anat. it forms part of the name of ligaments, 
the coasts of Britain, where they may be found crawl- arteries, Ac., belonging to that region, 
iug on rocks, sea-weed, Ac. Dorstkjtia, dor-sts^ne-d (in honour of Theodore 

Dormant, dor'-mihit (Fr., sleeping), in Her., an Dors ten, a German botanist), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
animal is said to be dormant when it has its head rest- belonging to the nat. ord. Moracea. The rhizomes 
■ing upon its fore-paws, in contradistinction tocouchant, and roots of several species have been supposed to be 
where the head of the animal is held erect. antidotes to the bites of venomous reptiles : those of 

Dormant Vitality. (Sre Vitality.) D. eon'rayerca and brasiliensis have been employed 

Dormer, dor'-mer, the name given to a window iu medicine for their stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic 
put in a small projection like a gable rising vertically properties, 

from the roof of a house, and used to light attics or Dort, Synod or, dart, a famous assembly convened 
sleeping apartments in the roof, instead of a skylight, in 1618 at Dort, or Dordrecht, on the Rhine, convoked 
which is in the piano of the roof. There are sometimes by tbe authority of the States-general. Eminent divines 
three, and even four rows of dormer windows in the from England, Scot land, Bremen, Bessie, Switzerland, 
steep roofs of large public edilicea built in France, the Palatinate, and the United Provinces, attended it* 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, between the com- to decide the controversy between the Arminians and 
rmui cement of the 16th and the close of the 17th the Calvinists. The Arminian party desired to begin 
century. the debate by a condemnation of the Cal vinistio tenet 

Dormitory, dor'-me-tor^e (Lat. dormire, Fr. dormir, of reprobation ; but it was decreed that as they them- 
to sleep), a sleeping-chamber, but especially applied to selves were accused of departure from the faith, before 
large apartments in a morfcptery or school calculated they could condemn others they must justify them** 
to hold a great number of beds. To insure privacy selves. To this order of procedure they would not 
and solitude, either side of the dormitory in religious yield submission*. They were banished, aud the synod 
houses was often divided into a number of small ccIIb. condemned, in order, the Arminian teuetB« The Ar- 
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minians, or, as they were sometimes called, the Re- 
monstrant party, suffered civil proscription and cruel 
persecutions. Grottos was sentenced to perpetual im- 
priaonment, and Oldenbarnevett was executed. Fries- 
land* Groningen, Zealand, Guelderiand, and Utrecht, 
would not accept all the decisions of the synod ; and 
Its authority was not fully recognised in Holland or 
England. (See Arminiaks and CalvutisB:.) 

Doby, or John Doby, dor^e, a native of the Me- 
diterr&nean, Northern, and Atlantic seas. Torbay, 
On the western British coast, is a celebrated locality 
for this fish. Its nai**e John Dory is probably derived 
from its French appellation , jaunt ( yellow) doree 
(silt). It is usually about eighteen inches in length, 
though Pennant mentions one that weighed twelve 
pounds. The general surface of the body is smooth 
and destitute of scales, but spiny seoleaor bony shields 
guard the dorsal and ventral edges. The anterior 
portions of the dorsal and oval fins are spiny, and very 
distinctly separated from the spineless portions. It is 
an extremely voracious fish, preying on small fishes 
and their spawn, as well as on the various kinds of 
eroaiacea and marine insects. It has an oval black 
spot on each side, and on this account shares with the 
haddock the honourable repute of being the fish from 
whose mouth the tribute-money was taken bv St. 
Peter, the impression of whose thumb and forefinger 
remained to record the event. Other species of the 
*tory very similar to the European are found in the 
*eas of other parts of the world. It is the type of the 
fam. Zeidte. The scientific name of the British spe- 
cies is Zcm Faber. 

Dose, done (Gr. dosis, from didom, I give), is em- 
ployed to denote a proper quantity of anything to be 
given or administered at one time, and is generally 
applied to medicines. As the quantity of any medicine 
proper to be administered to an individual must neces- 
sarily depend upon his age and strength, these have to 
be taken into account- in det ermining in any case the 
proper dose. A certain quantity, known as a full dose, 
is usually fixed upon as being suitable for a male from 
25 to 40 years of age, diminishing proportionally for 
persons above or below that age. Thus, when the age 
is between 1 and 2 months, ^ to A of a full dose i» 
sufficient ; at 0 months, J; 12 months, $ ; 2 years, i ; 
6 years, §; 8 years, 12 yearB, £; 18 yeans, $; 20 
years, 60 years, | j 65 years, *; 80 years and up- 
wards, §. Besides age, there are frequently other 
circumstances to be taken into account; as the con- 
stitution, habits, &c., of the individual ; aud usually 
about one-fourth Jess should be given to an adult 
female than an adult male. Neither will the above 
rule apply to all medicines; for some naturally act 
more powerfully on children than adults, or vice vend. 

Dot, dot (derivation doubtful), in Mus., a point 
Jdobed after a note to increase its duration one half. 
Formerly the dot was called the point qf perfection; 
because a note, when dotted, attained its greatest 
length, or, in other words, was perfected. Dotted 
notes are also termed notes <tf prvlation. 

Dotted Notes; dot' -ted, notes which are increased 
in length by the addition of dots placed after them. 
A dot placed after a note renders it half as long again . 
Thus, inasmuch as a semibreve is as long as two minims, 
so is a dotted semibreve equal to three minims. A 
double dot placed after a note increases it to three- 
foufths its original value : thus, a double-dotted semi- 
bTeve would be equal to three minims and a half. 
BestsTnay also bo increased by the addition of dots: 
thus, allotted semibreve rest is as long as a semibreve 
and a minim rest. A doable-dotted rest is lengthened 
in the same manner as the sound of a double-dotted 
note. Doable dots are rarely affixed to semibreves or 
minims* When dots are placed at the sides of double 
bars, they indicate that the portions on the dotted 
sides are to be repeated. They are sometimes 
attached to single bars for precisely the same purpose. 

DoTTBBBti, dot' -tar -el ( Char a dr iu* mvrieUw), a 
species of plover inhabiting the north era par ts of E u- 
xope and Asia- They delight in the high elevations. 
On the Helvellyn, in Cumberland, 3,055 feet above the 
level of the sea, ihey abound in vast numbers, as they 
do,fihewiae, on some of the highest mountains of Scot- 
land. l # ucy ore migratory, and apflifar in Britain on 
their northern migration, in spring, and on their 
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southern migration , in the autumn. The length of the 
dotterel is about ten inches. Its plumage in summer 
is brown on the upper part; the cheeks, throat, and 
a band above the eyes, white; breast rusty red, with 
a white gorget on the upper part of it ; a conspicuous 
black patch on the ■middle of the belly, and a few of 
the taU-featberH tipped with white. It is tolerably well 
known in tho Loudon market, and its flesh is much 
esteemed. 

Douay Bible. (See Bible.) 

Double Bab, dub 1 -I (Fr. double and barre), in Mus,, 
a term applied to two straight parallel lines drawn 
dose together perpendicularly through the stall', for 
the purpose of dividing the various strains of a move- 
ment. 

Double Bass, Contra Bass, or Viomno.— The 
deepest aud most powerfnl-tonod instrument employed 
in concerted music. It 90 enriches and sustains the 
masses of harmony, aa to be indispensable in tho 
orchestra. It has three thick catgut strings, which 
are tuned by fourths, and generally plays from the 
same book or part na the violoncello, though it is some- 
times found necessary to write a distinct part lor it. 
Notwithstanding that all music for tho double bass, in 
common with that for the violoncello, is written in the 
bass clef, the real pitch of tho former instrument is au 
octavo lower than that of the lat ter. 

Double Counterpoint. — When, in two-part com- 
position, the parts are so composed that the upper one 
may be inverted an octavo lower, eo as to become the 
under part, whilst the other retains its place unaltered, 
it is called a double counterpoint in the octave. 

Double Decomposition, in C’hem., the interchange 
of acids and bases which takes place when certain salts 
are mixed together. Thus, sulphate of potash, on. being 
mired with nitrate of baryta, is not only decomposed 
itself, but causes decomposition in the baryta salt, 
giving rise to sulphate of baryta and nitrate of pbtash. 
Double decomposition is resorted to in innumerable 
instances for the formation of salts, both in the labora- 
tory and the manufactory. 

Double Ending.— W hen, at the end of a strain, 
two or more dots, a double bar, and several notes are 
placed, with a figure 1 over the first and a figured over 
the second part., it is thus called. It. signifies that 
certain measures are to be repeated, and the part 
under figure 1 to be snug or played the first time, uud 
that under figure 2 the second. Should the parts I 
and 2 be connected by a tie, both are to be repeated 
t he second time. 

Double Flat, in Mus., » character compounded of 
two flats, signifying that the note before which it is 
placed is to bo sung or played two semitones lower 
than its natural pitch. 

Double Sharp, a character in Mus., designated by 
a cross, thus X used to raise any note an interval of 
two tones. Neither double flats nor double sharps are 
ever placed at the bead of a staff indicating the signa- 
ture, but arc only occasionally introduced in the course 
of a composition; for which reason no general atalF 
signature is given to keys requiring more than seven 
sharps. 

Douelb-shottmto.— When shins engage at close 
quarters, the guns are sometimes loaded with two and 
even three balls, when they are said to bo double 
and treble- shot ted. By increasing the weight of 
metal to bo discharged from the gun, its destructive 
power is considerably augmented at any short range. 

Double Stars. (See Stab.) 

Doub lb-ton suing, a peculiar mode of t ongoing 
employed by flautists, which produces a more brilliant 
and spirited effect, combined 'with a greater facility of 
articulation, than tho ordinary method. Double- 
tonguing is effected by the action of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth; this action being Caused by 
articulating the word tootle retry distinctly, and at. the 
same time accommodating suck articulation with the 
corresponding notes. 

Doubling the Cubs. (See Duplication of tub 
Cube.) 

Doubloon, dub-loant (Fr. doublon), a Spanish and 
Portuguese coin, the double of a pistole. 

Dguht, dowt (Lat. dubito, I doubt), is that state of 
mind in which we hesitate as to two cunt rad ictory 
conclusions, having no preponderance of evidence in 
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favour of either. Philosophers distinguish two kinds 
of doubt,— provisional and definitive. Provisional 
doubt is a voluntary suspension of our judgment for a 
time, in order to come to a more clear and sure con- 
clusion. Definitive doubt is scepticism. We doubt 
through blindness, or passion, or malice : through 
fancy, or from a wish to doubt ; but we doubt also 
from prudence and from mistrust, from wisdom and 
through penetration of mind, A preliminary doubt is 
the fundamental condition of philosophy'. We begin, 
in order that, we may hot end with doubt, This was 
first established as a rule in philosophic inquiry by 
Descartes, who tells us that bo began by doubting 
everj’ thing, discharging his mind of all preconceived 
ideas, and admitting none as clear and true until be 
had subjected them to a rigorous examination. 

Doublet, chib' -let (Ang.< 
Nor . ) , a t i gh tJy -fl tting coat 
or jacket, closely resem- 
bling the jerkin. Itreached 
a little below the waist- 
bolt ; and the sleeves, al- 
though generally fastened 
on to the body of the gar- 
ment, were sometimes de- 
tached, and tied on at the 
shoulder. The name “ dou- 
blet” is derived from the 
fact, that it was usually 
wadded, or doubled, for 
purposes of defence. The 
allusions to this article of] 
dress are frequent in the 
old dramatists ; thus Shir- 
ley, in his ** Birtl in a 
Ciige ”(a.3>. 1633), says,— 
** Every morning does this 
fellow put himself upon 
the racko with putting on 
his apparel, and manfully 
endures his toy lor when 
ho screws and wrests his 
botlv into the fashion of 
DOUBLET. his -doublet."- Xtf. F«x- 

holt’s Costume hi England. 

Dovcuv. {See HyukopatBY.) 

Dove, duo (Sax. daua, Du. duif), a term some ■ 
times extended , as the name pigeon also is, to the whole 
family of CoLumbidm. ** No distinction between the 
terms dovo and pigeon is sanctioned either by constant 
scientific or general popular use. Audubon attempts 
to make a distinction, giving the name pigeon to 






those species of which many nests are built dose to- 
gether on the same trees, and dove to those which are 
solitary in their nidlfioation ; but this distinction is 
quite unsuitable to the European species and contrary 
to British usage. {See Pigeon.) 

Doric, Symbol or the.— The Holy Ghost having 
descended upon Christ at his baptism in the form of 
a dove, that bird is generally employed os a symbol 
of the Spirit in religions art. It is also used as an 
emblem of peace, when it bears an olive-branch in its 
mouth, doubtless .referring - to- -lb© return of the dove 
to the ark. When used mean emblem of purity by the 
ancient painters, it was usually represented white, 
with red claws and beak, and sometimes with a golden 
nimbus round the head. Dying saints and martyrs 
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are frequently represent^ with a done flying from 
their months ; in these cases it is a symbol of the soul 
purified by suffering. In some stained windows, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit are symbolised by a dove, 
from which proceed seven rays, terminating in seven 
stars. When used as a symbol of the Church of 
Christ, the dove is represented with six wings^— two at 
the head, two at the shoulders, and two at the feet. 
The figure of a dove is often to be seen in English 
churches at the present day over the covers of fonts. ; 

Dovetail, in Carpentry and Joining, the name given" 
to a peculiar method of connecting two pieces of tim- 
ber together, The end of one piece is cut into one Or 
more projections, resembling the fan-like form of a 
bird’s tail, which are fitted into a hollow or hollows of 
exactly the same shape cat out of the end of another 
piece to receive them. It is used for joining flat boards, 
and in scarfing beams together, as well as for joining 
timbers end to end or at right angles to each other, 
and the ends of the sides of boxes and drawers. 

Dowager, dow'-d-jur (Ft. douairiere ), denotes, pro- 
perly, a widow with a dower, but commonly the title is 
only applied to the widows of persons of high rank, and 
is used to distinguish them from the wives of their 
husbands’ heirs, who have the same name and title. 

Dower, dov/-cr (Welsh, dated), that portion of a 
husband’s lands, tenements, &o. f to which a wife is 
ent itled for her life upon the death of her husband. 

Dowry, dote' -re (Lat. doe, a gift), though often con- 
founded with dower, has quite a different meaning, 
being the marriage portion brought by a wife to her 
husband. 

Doxology, dokn-oV-o-ie (Gr. doxa, glory, and foffor, 
a discourse) , denotes u form of praise, or givingglory 
to God ; as in the concluding paragraph of the Lord 9 
Prayer,—** Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever;” or the Hymn of the Angela 
(Luke ii' 14), — ** Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peaco, good will to all men.” Two hymns used 
in the early Christian church were known as the greater 
and lesser doxology. The greater d otology was simply 
an expansion to the angelic hymn, and is now generally 
known by that name ; it is snug in the Roman Catholic 
church at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and at 
matins . The lesser doxology ia the ordinary doxology, 
** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,” &c., re- 
peated at the eml of each psalm in the service of the 
Church of England. 

Dbaojesa, drahs^-nd (from Gr. drakaina, a fe- 
male dragon, the inspissated juice becoming a pow- 
der like dragon's blood), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the uat. ord. LiUacett. The most remark- 
able species is D. Draco, the dragon-tree of Teueriffe, 
which attains a great size, and, unlike the majority of 
monocotyledonous trees, has forked branches. This 
plant yields a red resin, resembling dragon’s hiood, but 
it is not known in commerce. D. terminal**, the ti- 
piant, a native of the Sandwich Islands, has starcbf 
roots, •which are baked and eaten by the islanders ; it: 
iujoe is used for making a fermented beverage, audita 
leaves are employed as fodder for cattle. 

Drachm:, Drachma, or Dram, dram (Gr. dr (whine), 

silver coin of ancient Greece, used as *he unit of the 
money system. Since the year 1833 the ami t of t he 
money system of modem Greeee hasaleo been called 
drachma , and is equal to about Amongst the 

ancients the value of -the drachma varied at different 
times and places. The Attic drachma was nearly equal 
to a French franc, or Old- in English money. It dif- 
fered according to the value of specie, but was always 
calculated as the 100th part of the Mina, which was ge- 
nerally worth about JEM sterling. There were also coins 
valued at two, three, aud four v.">achmas , As a weight 
the drachma was considered also equal to the 160th 
part of a min a, or about $ pa. There are two drachmas, 
or drams, used as weights in England ; viz., the avoir- 
dupois, which is equivalent to 27)) grains troy, and 
the apothecaries’, which is equivalent to 00 grains troy. 

Draco, drah-ko (Gr. drakon, Lat. draco, a dragon), 

_ constellation in the nor them hemisphere, between 
Ursa Minor, Cepheus, Cygnus, and Hercules. The; 
largest Star in t his constellation is of the second mag- 
nitude. This star, known os y Dracoms, and numbered 
33 in Flamsteeds catalogue, and 6061 in the catalogue 
of tho British Asocial ion, is the one which was used 
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by Bradley when he discovered the aberration of light, 
to determine the coefficient of aberration of the fixed 
stars. . 

Draft, or Draught, drqft (from Bax. dr off an, to 
draw), is an order from one person to another, direct* 
lug the payment of money either to the drawer or to a 
third party . The term is also applied to the first or 
rough copy of a legal or formal document. When this 
draft is corrected and finally adjusted, it serves as the 
material for a fair copy. Proof-sheets and MSS. may 
be called the drafts of printed works. In Mil., the 
selecting and detaching of soldiers from a company, 
regiment, &c., to form other companies, or to proceed 
upon certain duties, is termed drafting. 

Drag, drug ( Ang.-Sax.), a mechanical arrangement, 
by which the speed of a vehicle can be decreased by 
stopping or slackening the rotation of one or more of 
the wheels. The original drag was a very primitive 
arrangement, and was generally called the tnoe or skid; 
it consisted of a hollow piece or iron, not unlike a shoe 
in shape, which fitted the tire of one of the hiud 
wheels. It was attached to the bottom of the carriage 
by a chain, and when applied was put under one of 
the hind wheels; by this means, acting as a sort of 
wedge, it prevented the wheel from going round, and 
thus retarded the velocity of the vehicle. The inven- 
tion of the patent drag was a great improvement upon 
this clumsy mechanism. By means of the patent drag 
a sort of skid is pressed against one of the sides of a 
wheel, effecting all the stoppage required, with the 
advantage that the whole can be regulated by the 
driver, without stopping or getting down, by means of 
a handle connected with a series of rods and leverB. 
In the case of the shoe-drag, the stoppage of the car- 
riage every time it was put on or taken off was abso- 
lutely necessary. The use of the drag is to keep the 
vehicle from pressing too hard upon the horses when 
going down hill at their ordinary pace. Bowerful 
drags, which net in a similar manner to that described, 
are used for stopping. or decreasing the speed of rail- 
way trains: they are called breaks. 

Dragoman, driig'-o-man (Turk, truk&man), the term 
applied, in Turkey, to all interpreters or foreign guides. 
The diplomatic dragomen, however, are very impor- 
tant personages, and serve as a means of communica- 
tion between the officers of the Ottoman government 
and the ambassadors of other European nations. They 
are allowed several important privileges, not the least 
of which is, that they and their families are not consi- 
dered to be under Turkish law, but under the jurisdic- 
tion of the country by whose embassy they are em- 
ployed. As the laws of Turkey are very severe and 
summarily earned out, this priv lege is much valued. 
The diplomatic dragomen are seldom pure natives, but 
mostly Italians, descended from Genoese or Venetian 
merchants. The occupation of the ordinary Turkish 
dragoman is exactly similar to that of the French com- 
mitnionnaire and the Italian cicerone. Dragomen of 
this description are provided at many of the hotels in 
Constantinople, ana other cities throughout Turkey. 

Dragon, drag -on (Gr. drukon, Fr. dragon), a term 
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applied in modern Nat. Hiafc. to certain kinds of 
saurian veptiles. Some of these (me genus Draco of 
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Linnaeus) are furnished with a broad membranous lobe 
cm each side. This is supported by the six first false 
ribs, which are extended straight outwards from the 
vertebral column. By the movement of these bones, 
the reptile is enabled to stretch its broad lateral mem- 
brane, which thus forms a sort of parachute, to sup- 
orfc it in its long leaps from branch to brattoh. They, 
owever, are quite destitute of any power to strike the 
air; so that their flight is nothing but a floating throne h 
space, as a rule, the species is harmless ; there is, 
however, one, inhabiting the marshy plains of Guiana, 
and called the flying dragon, that bites severely if it 
should be handled. This creature has a long com- 
pressed tail, the back and tail crested, and the tongue 
forked, like that of a serpent: it sometimes attains a 
length of six feet. * Both its flesh and eggs are eaten. 

Dragon, in Myth. Hist.— In nearly every country, 
and at all times, there have been legends concerning 
the existence of a huge monster, which went about 
devouring and devastating all before it. This monster, 
or dragon as it is generally called, is supposed to be 
the symbolical representative of arrogant power and 
cruelty, whose sole object is to oppose order and pro- 
gress. Although it is probable, as Brand says/that 
u the dragon is one of those shapes which fear bus 
created to itself," nevertheless, from the generality of 
the legends concerning this winged saurian, it is pos- 
sible that the existence of some species of the ptero- 
dactyl, in very remote times, may have originated the 
superstition. However this may have been, it is cer- 
tain that this mythical animal, in all ages, has been 
looked upon as a minister of evil, the destruction of 
which was considered one of the grandest objects of 
human energy. The task was usually allotted to gods 
and heroes. Apollo killed the Python, and Perseus 
slew the dragon, and saved Andromeda. Hercules, as 
the ideal of physical power, is also represented as a 
dragon-slayer. From poetry the legend of the dragon 
passed into art, and the Greeks and the Homans boro 
it as an emblem on their shields and helmets. In the 
Nib-lungcn Lied , in later times, Siegfried is repre- 
sented as killing a dragon ; and in the epic of Beowulf, 
the two contests of the hero, first with the monster 
Grendel, ami afterwards with the dragon, form tho 
principal incidents of the poem. Among the Scandi- 
navians, Thor was described as a dragon-slayer. 
Among the Ten tonic tribes the practice of bearing tho 
dragon as an emblem on their shields and banners was 
common, and they introduced the practice very early 
into England. Among the Celts the dragon was con- 
sidered the emblem of sovereignty, and as such was 
borne on the helmet, of the monarch. In tho Middle 
Ages, in religious paintings, the dragon was looked 
upon as the representative of Bin. Saints and marty rs 
are frequently depicted trampling a dragon under foot. 
It is also nsed with this signification in the figure of 
St. George and the Dragon. Sometimes it has been 
used as a symbol of heresy. A body of men in Hun- 
gary, who enrolled themselves in order to crush •Tobn 
Hues and his followers, culled themselves Knights of 
the Order of the Dragon, The figure of the dragon is 
much used in heraldry ; and when an animal, such as a 
lion or tiger, is represented with its own head but with 
a dragon”e wings and tail* it is said to be dragoune. 
Fiery dragons were meteors of which there arc many 
old records. The fear of the spectators bestowed the 
forms of dragons on the phenomena which they 
beheld. 

Dragons? (CaUfomjmue), a fish of the Golioula 
fam., inhabiting the Mediterranean and Northern seas. 
They are remarkable for having the gill-opening re- 
duced to a small hole on each side of the nape, ana tho 
ventral fins placed under the throat, separate and 
larger than the pectorals. The eyes are placed on the 
top of the head, looking upwards : the skin smooth and 
scaleless. The colours of tho fish lire yellow, blue, 
and white, making a beautiful appearance. . There are 
three or four species; but that known with us as the 
gemmeous dragonet (CalUong mm), and, by the Scotch, 
gotedie, is by far the most beautiful. AU the species 
are about twelve inches long. 

Dragon-fly { LiMlula ), a Linnneaa gen. of nea- 
ropterous insects, comma ft in England, and to be seen 
in fine summer weather hawking about over the surface 
of ponds and rivers >» search of insect prey. Their 
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vulgar English name is “horse- stinger," which is no be cut in the direction of the slope of the field, which 
less inappropriate than ugly, as the insect possesses no is the direction in which it is pl< ugbed from top to 
means of annoying either horses or any other of the bottom. The trenches for drains are put with spades 
larger animals. They rival the butterflies in their of different widths, the upper part of the trench being 
lines, and, like them, love to bask in the sunshine, taken out with the widest, and a very narrow one. 
They are, however, not nearly so harmless in their called a bottoming-tool, being used to form the bottom 
mode of living, and, instead oi the nectar of flowers, of the trench, so that the vertical section of a trench 
prey on insects. They have strong horny mandibles cut for the formation of a drain exactly resembles that 
nnd maxiUfc, covered by the labrum and labium ; tbeir of a flower-pot. The bottom of each trench was at first 
tarsi are three-pointed; their wings are equal; the filled with rough stones only, about 2 or 3 inches in 
posterior extremity of the abdomen is furnished with diameter, aud a thick layer of soil was thrown over 
hooks or peculiar appendages. Their ferocity is so them ; but subsequently, drain-tiles and pipes were 
ungovernable, that when taken nnd imprisoned, they used without the addition of any atones above them, 
have been known to devour their own bodies. The us the drains were found to be less liable to obstruc- 
great dragon-fly (JEshna, grandit) is about four inches tion when the whole of the trench above the pipes was 
long, ana tho largest of the British Species. It has filled in with earth. The tile-and-ahoe drain was in- 
been seen to dart upon a large cabbage butterfly, and troduced when the practice of filling the trench with 
to bite off the wings and devour the entire body m less stones was first abandoned : this consisted of a flat 
than a minute. In the larva state, the LibeUnlidt* tile, or shoe, which was laid at the bottom of the 
live entirely in the water, engaged in unceasing strife trench, and on which another tile, arohed in form, 
with other insects, for whose capture and destruction was placed, which was of the name length as the shoe 
it possesses ample means, through a singular contri- on which it stood. But these have been superseded 
vaneo of its lower lip. This consists of two principal by the cylindrical drain-pipes, which are mode in all 
pieces, one of which is articulated to the head, whilst sizes, from 12 to 24 inches in length and from. 1 to 0 
the second is attached to its extremity. At the apex inches in diameter. Pipes about 2 inches in diameter 
of this second piece, two jaw-like organs are articn- are commonly used for email drains, and the larger 
lated. In repose this lip is folded beneath the head, sizes, from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, for sub-main 
but can bo immediately extended to a considerable drains. In loose or peaty soils the pipes should be 
distance in front oi the head, so as to seize any minute connected by collars, out this is not .required in ordi- 
iusects or small fishes that may pass before it. The nary soils. The depth and width of the trench at the 
respiration of the larvai of some of these insects is bottom of which the drain is to be placed must also be 
singularly contrived. They are provided with the regulated, in a great measure, by the nature of the 
means of drawing w ater into their bodies to supply air soil ; but it should in no case be leas than 2 feet or more 
for respiration, and expel it again by tbo same orifice than (j feet below the surface. When the drains are 
at the extremity of the abdomen, with such force, that about 3 feet deep, and leas than this, they should bo 
they thus propel themselves through the water, w*hilst placed about 25 or 30 feet apart; but when they are 
their lees are at rest. The hooks at the extremity of deeper than 3 feet, they should bo placed apart, at 
the abdomen of tho dragon-fly render tho creature distances varying from 60 to 70 feet. It has been eul- 
ossent iftl service at the period of transformation, culated that the cost of drainage per acre varies from 
Crawling out of the water, it attaches itself by these £2. 10#. to £o. The cost of pipes per thousand is as 
hooks to a st ick or rush, and struggles out of tho pupa- follows : — 1 inch in diameter, 4». fid. ; IJ, 6s, ; If,, 8s. ; 
case. At first its body is quite Bolt and moist, and the 2}, 10s. ; 2j, 12s. The principal advantages to he de- 
wings folded up into a small compass. In a few hours, rived from draining are these A deeper richer mould 
however, t he wings are capable of expansion, and the is obtained, which readily absorbs moisture in time of 
body assumes a proper consistency. Dragon-flies drought; heavier crops are obtained, which ripen 
abound most in warm climates, but are met with in earlier, as the seed can be sown sooner on drained than 
very northern regions. on undrained soil; mosses, rushes, aud coarse sour 

TlRAGoN-Tiust!. (See Dracjeya.) grass are entirely removed in course of time, and tho 

Dragon's Blood. (See C a.la.sius, PiEKOCiitArs.) air is no longer tainted with the exhalations that ns© 
Dragoon, drttg-oon 1 (Fr. dragon , from Lat. draco, a from marshy land ; the soil also can be worked sooner 
serpent with wings arid claws, supposed to be able to emit after a heavy fall of rain than it could have been when 
flames from the mouth), a mounted soldier, so called it was in an undrained state. The drainage of exten* 
from the weapon with which the horsemen raised about sive districts comes within tho province of the civil 
1000, by the Marescbal de Brissac, were armed ; be- engineer. Among the principal tracts of country that 
cause the muzzle was shaped like the extended jaws of have been reclaimed and made available for pasturage 
a dragon. I t is the common term for a cavalry soldier and tillage by draining, may be mentioned, the Bog of 
in the British service. (See Cavalrx.) Allen, in Ireland ; Chat Moss, in Lancashire ; and the 

Drain, drain (Sax. drehnigean), the name applied Pontiue marshes, near Borne. Immense works of this 
to any channel constructed underground for the pur- nature have been carried out iu Holland, and in tbo 
pose of carrying oil' surplus water aud refuse mat- fen distriots of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, near 
ter from houses, fields, &c. “VV hen drains are open the Wash, which are drained by what is called the 
and are merely channels out along the surface of the “Bedford Level," under tho control of the Bedford 
ground, or by the sides of streets and roads, they are Level corporation. In the cases that have just been 
called ditches and gutters ; when they are of great mentioned, the surface of the land reclaimed lies below 
size, for the purpose of carrying off the refuse of a tho level of tho sea, and the water that is continually 
town, they arc called sewers. Drains that He under- collecting from rain and other causes is discharged 
ground may be formed of pipes of clay or cartheu ware, through self-acting floodgates, or has to be lifted, by 
dr of low walls of brick or stone, raised on a bottom wheels or Archimedean screws* over the embankments 
formed of broad flat stones, and covered in with the thathavebeen constructed topreventtheencroachmenta 
same. These are, however, more liable to become of the water. These wheels and pumps aire worked by 
choked by the roots of trceB and shrubs growing into steam power, and, in Holland, sometimes by means of 
them than those which are formed of pipes. Circular windmills. Constant care and watchfulness is required 
drains oi brickwork are called barrel drams. to see that the embankments, sluices, floodgates, 

Draining, or DraWagk, the art by which surplus are always in perfect order and repair. On May 4th, 
water may be carried off from swampy districts and 1862, the Middle Level sluice, through which the 
stiff clay soil, as well as other land in which the excess waters of tho Middle Level drain are discharged, that 
of water is prejudicial to vegetation. It may be applied runs through the fens for eleven miles, suddenly blew 
to low districts containing thousands of acres, or to up, as it is called, having been undermined by the 
single fields of comparatively small extent. In the waters of the German Ocean. The sluice had evinced 
latter case it is chiefly applied to render stiff and tena- unmistakable signs of decay for a considerable period, 
clous clay soils friable, fertile, and productive ; and, When it first burst, about I0,(KK) acres of fertile ground, 
indeed* it is now found that no land of this descrip- rich and smiling with the accumulated industry or 
tion can possibly be brougffl into proper cultivation years, were submerged in a few hours, -ana the sluice, 
without having recourse to this system for its amelia- that had been erected at a cost of £40,000* was ren- 
ration, i t is considered better that all drains should acred entirely udfeess. Day by day the waters erupt 
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on, destroying crops and cattle, end damaging home- masks, they stained their faces with the lees of wine ; 
steads and farm-buildings, until thousands of acres, and to the music which formed the principal part of 
in addition to what had been covered by the first rush this wild festivity, was added the recitation of on indi- 
of the sea through the broken eluiee, were hidden vidua] performer, who entertained the audience by his 
under water. The efforts of the most skilful engineers own single and unaided exertions. Thespis was the 
were powerless for many weeks to put a stop to the first to shape a regular entertainment out of these rude 
work of destruction that waa going on in the Marshland materials, in which effort he is said to hare been 
fens ; and it was not until the end of the following assisted by one Suaarion. The actors were Separated! 
month that the ingress of the waters was cheeked, from the audience, and placed upon a cart, or elevated 
This disaster was followed by the destruction of the platform made of. boards laid upon trestles. The 
Marshland Smeeth sluice, a drain entering the Ouse date of this first improvement was about. 440 or 450 
abbut 300 yards to the north of the Middle Level years before the Christian era. j&sehyhis Was the first 
sluice, on the evening of Oct. 4th. This happened in who converted monologue and soliloquy into action 
consequence of the extra pressure on the embankment and dialogue, lie introduced upon the. boards more 
and works, owing to the discharge of a quantity of than one actor at the same time, and relieved the 
water from the land that had been submerged in declamation of the Thespian orator by the musical 
May, through this arid an adjoining drain, called the performance of a chorus: he also introduced scenery. 
Marshland sower. The rush of water had undermined A theatre, first of wood, afterwards 'Of - atone, aocora- 
and scoured away tire earth behind the flank walls of modated a number of regular and attentive specta- 
tho sluice, although every precaution had been taken tors; and the principal actors dressed in personal 
to strengthen the embankment on either side. In con* disguises suitable to the characters personated, 
sequence of the destruction of the sluice, which gave They also wore masks painted to represent • the- pe*- 
etigns of breaking up only ten minutes before the sonage whom they performed. The mouths of these 
catastrophe happened, a great part- of the country masks were shaped like the end of a trumpet, which, 
w hich had been reclaimed and brought into cultivation though it aided the actor’s voice in filling the eoor- 
since the bursting of the Middle Level banks in May, mous area of the theatre, must have had a ludicrous 
was again flooded, and the struggle to force lmck the appearance. The eotJmrnu*, or buskin, added to tho 
encroaching waters of the Jiorth Sea had to be com- actor's height; the enormous distance between the 
menceel anew. eyes of the auditors anti the actors considersblr lewseo- 

DBATW-iRar.—When a drain has been constructed; ihg the apparent; absurdities of the mask and buskin, 
it is desirable to prevent the escape of any mephitic Great trouble and expense wore bestowed upon cos- 
gas from the dram itself, generated by the decom- turne, When a Grecian actor personated a hero or a 
position of its contents, as well as the entrance of sand god, he concealed his face, increased bis height, a nd 
and any solid matter into the water-course, which wore a dress and mask exactly resembling the popular 
would form an accumulation and ehoke the drain. To idea of the personage to be portrayed. The theatres 
obviate this a small square pit is manic at the head of were of enormous sire, and built in tho shape of a 
the drain, the bottom of which is below the level of horse-shoe. The audience were placed on Heats clo- 
the mouth of the pipe. The pit is covered by a gra- vftted one above another in gradation. The stage, 
ting or perforated plate, to the centre of which an iron which was on a level with the lowest row of seats, was 
cop is attached, which fits over the top of the pipe, placed at the flat end of the building. The space iu 
and baa its lip below thosnrfaco of the water in the tho centre of the theatre, called in tho present day the 
pit. The water between the mouth of the pipe and pit, was called the orchestra, and was occasionally 
the surrounding wall of the cup acts as a barrier to occupied by the chorus. J&chylus having regulated, 
prevent the escape of any foul air from the pipe. Sophocles, Euripides, and other dramatists,. improved 
This is the common bell-trap, which is liable to get an amusement to which the art-loving Greeks became 
out of order iu consequence of the case with which passionately attached. During the performance of a 
the loose grating aud cup may be removed. The most play written by Hegemon, news was brought of tho 
efficient drain-trap that can be used, which has re- total defeat of the Grecian army before Syracuse, 
ceived tho approbation of architects, builders, and Among the auditors were relations of those who had 
medical men, Is tho new patent sink-trap, invented by fallen, and hardly one spectator had not, in addition 
Messrs. Ty© & Andrew, Brixton Itoad, London. It to a patriotic grief, to mourn the loss of a friend or 
effectually prevents the escape of all noxious vapour, relative. They did not- quit the theatre, but, spreading 
and when the trap is once fixed, the grating cannot be their mantles before their faces, ordered tho repre- 
r ©moved, which prevents the entrance ofauy solid sub- floatation to proceed, and, thus veiled, remained till 
stance into the drain. Besides the fixed grating, other its conclusion. The admission to these ancient theatres 
points of importance which render the trap infinitely was at first one -drachma ; but Pericles caused the 
superior to all others, are the column of water which price to he lowered to two oboll. In their personations, 
it opposes to the escape of any vapour that may be tho Grecian actors aimed at gravity of movement ana 
generated in the drain; and the screw boss, which deal Amatory grace, rather than the rapidity and ..vivacity 
allows a forcing-pump to be attached to tho trap, of passion. They held a high rank in the republic, and 
which will remove any obstruction that may enter the popularity carried with jt a rich recompense. The old 
drain from any other communicating with it from a Grecian comedy will be best described as the exact 
stable or elsewhere, and thus obviate the unpleasant opposite and antithesis to their tragedy; for as in 
alternative of opening the drain, to tho detriment of tragedy, dei ties, Titans, and departed heroes declaimed 
the pavement, turf, beds, or garden walks under in sublime sentences, so, in comedy, the whole plan 
which it passes, whenever a stoppage may occur. of a piece often turned upon these same sublime per- 
DxtAtfjt, dra'-ma. {from the Gr. drama, action) , a sonages, who were brought upon the stage for the mere 
poem or piece composed for the stage ; a composition purpose of ridicule. In fact, the Grecian eomddy was 
In dialogue, in which the action is recited andrepre- a burlesque in the most modem sense of the word, in 
sen ted, and not related. The love of imitation is in- which Bacchus was represented as a coward, and Her- 
herent in human nature; and the first evidence of cules as a glutton. Aristophanes, the author of this 
intellect given by a child is his assumption of the kind of entertainment best known to us, was not the 
manner and bearing of some other person* As with originator of the Grerian comedy : he had many pre- 
individuals, so with nations; and almost every ancient decessors, — Magnus, Cratinus, Orates, Eupalis, and 
and modern civilized people have cultivated dramatic others. After ridiculing the Olympian deities, a 
representation in some form. Tho Hindoos and the species of mythological irreverence which the Alhe- 
Chinese have a rich store of theatrical works ; and in uiawa heartily enjoyed, he made the stage a vehicle for 
China the love of dramatic exhibition is a perfect rage attack on public man, and, among others, Socrates 
According to Aristotle, the Attic drama arose from and Cleon, a demagogue of great influence. Decrees 
the recitations of the leaders of tho J}Uhyrambu». The were passed to protect the citizens against scurrilous 
origin of the Grecian drama is said to have been the dramatic libels, and finally comedy was proscribed, 
orgies of shepherds and peasants in their solemnization An actor named Anaxander was punished capitally for 
of the rites of Bacchus, when the sacrifice of a goat parodying a line of Euripides so as to convert it into 
was followed by dances and a sort of masquerade, iu an attack upon the government. Ho was starved to 
which they personated fauns awFsatyrs. In place of death,— a fate that has since, not nncommonly, fallen to 
flW) 
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the lot of both actor* and dramatist*. Aristophanes, 
who found that personality and invective were no 
longer tolerated, barbed the arrow of his wit at the ac- 
cidents and absurdities of domestic life, iu which walk 
of satire be was successfully followed by Menander and 
others. This new mine of satire was called , by the 
ancient* the New Comedy ; and it was about this time 
that dramatic representations began to be divided by 
intervals of cessation, or acts, the use of the chorus 
being discontinued with the old comedy. If the dramas 
of Plautus and Terence do not present any great variety 
of character, it must be remembered that in works 
professing to be a picture of actual manners, comic 
writers could not, in a country where women led a life 
of seclusion, write for representation any female 
character* but those of mothers, maid-servants, and 
courtesans: thus the plot of a piece often turned upon 
the passion of a lover for a young woman, who was not 
brought upon the stage once during the play. Despite 
these disadvantages, the new comedy of the Greeks 
often conveyed a knowledge of deep truths and subtle 
feeling. In closing these brief remarks upon the Greek 
stage, it must be mentioned that the apostle Paul has 
quoted from the Grecian drama. 

The Reman* had a sort of rude histrionic represent- 
ation of their own. Their olrlest spoken plays were 
borrowed from the Osci, the indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy, and were called j Fabulm AfeUona. The per- 
formance consisted of satirical couplets, which were 
declaimed during the intervals of the games, ami 
characters of fabulous antiquity were usually person- 
ated. According to Livy, i’61 years before the birth 
of Christ, during the rage of a great pestilence, in order 
to propitiate the deities, the Homan* introduced a 
regular dramatic entertainment. Their plays, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the assumption of the mask "and 
buskin ns a regular profession, were rude in structure, 
until Livius AmlronicuR, who was by birth a Grecian, 
led the way to improvement by transplanting hia na- 
tive Btage to Home. The works of the Homan tragic 
authors, with the exception of those of Seneca, have 
not reached our time, though, singularly enough, we 
are compelled to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy through the medium of Latin translations ; 
indeed the Homans bad two specie* of comedy,— -the 
RaUiata, in which the scene and dress were Grecian, 
and the Toqafn, in which they were Homan. It is 
presumed that as Hoseius Gnilus is mentioned by 
Cicero as wearing a mask upon the stage, in order to 
conceal an obliquity of vision, that other actors of his 
day played with their faces uncovered. The Homans, 
to quote the words of St. Augustine, ** accounted the 
art of stage-playing Infamous, and ordained that sfcuge- 
players should not only want the honour of other 
■citizens, but also be disfranchised and thrust out of 
their tribe/* This feeling was doubtless engendered 
by the fact of the Homans confounding the dramatic 
art with the game* of the circa* and amphitheatre, in 
which gladiators and slaves performed. Kot withstand- 
ing a denunciatory edict of the praetor, many actors 
rose to groat wealth and high esteem in Home. Roscius 
was the friend of Pi, so, Syila, and Cicero; and Haris, 
who was afterwards put to death by Do mill an out of 
jealousy, exercised an arbitrary authority over dra- j 
mal ic authors. Critic* formed a code of law* for the 
guidance and regulation of the poet, of which Aristotle 
and Horace expressed their approval. The ancient 
dramatic art expired with pagan Home, and in its first 
age Christianity was inimical to the theatre. Any 
poraon connected with the dramatic art was not allowed 
baptism. The connection of the ancient theatre with 
heathen superstition, and the profligacy of some of 
the entertainments exhibited, offended the primitive 
church. With, the extinction of literature and art, 
every trace of dramatic composition or performance 
was tor many centuries lost. The modern drama, like 
the ancient, had its foundation in religion, with this 
difference, that in place of the worship of Hacohus, i 
miracle-plays and mysteries were produced. The first 
speaking sacred drama is said to hat e been “ Della 
Passion* fti nostro Signor (fieau Christo." by Giulhmo 
Dati, bishop of San Leo, in 1^45 j and it was in Italy, 
the country in which the tragic art expired, that it 
revived in a entterent and purer lorn j nut considerable 
uncertainty exists on this point* tot the French claim 
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the performance of a pastoral entitled *M7n Jen* # ai 
early as the 13th century. TheDhester Mysteries, the 
earliest plays noted publicly in England, were per* 
formed from 1268 to 1276. The meaning attached to 
the word “mystery** may be gleaned from the quota* 
«tion of two of the verses of tno proclamation or pro- 
logue to the famous Chester Mysteries or Whitsun 
Plays. The “moonko** mentioned is one Done Eon- 
doli, of Chester abbey, the deviser of .the Mysteries 

This raoonke, moonke-like in Scriptures well scene, 
la storyes travelled with the best sort* ; 

In pagentes set fourth, apparently to all eyne, 

The Olde and Ji ewe Testament, with lively© comfort© ; 
Intermynglinge therewith, onely to make sporte, 
Some things not warranted by any writt, 

Which, to glad the hearers, he would© men to take 
yt. 

Now, you worshippfull Tanners, that of custom© 
olde 

The fall of Lucifer did set out. 

Some writers nwarrant© your matter; therefore be 
bonlde, 

Lustily to playo the same to *U the rowtte ; 

A nd yt any thereof stand© in any doubte. 

Your author his author hath, your shewe let bee. 
Good speech, fyne players, with appariil comelye. 

Rude parodies of sacred history b«*mg inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian religion* the Mysteries 
were succeeded by the Moralities, a sort of perfor- 
mance that bare considerable resemblance to the Old 
Comedy of the ancients, as they were founded upon 
allegorical subject s, almost always bore allusion to the 
events of the day, and abounded with sfcrorg and 
biting satire. Upon the revival of letters, Latin plays 
were composed by the learned in avowed imitation of 
the production* of ancient Greece and Home ; but the 
general public, to whom the classic drama was a* a 
sealed book, showed a strong partiality to a new sort of 
representation, a union, or, rather, compound, of tra- 
gedy and comedy, which was called History or Historical 
drama. These generally told the exploits of a king from 
his manhood to his death, with such points of history as 
were the most marked and striking of his reign. These 
dramatic chronicles were so popular in England that 
hardly a single subject upon which Shakspere wrote 
had not been appropriated by his predecessors ; the 
majority of his historical plays w»»re therefore altered, 
by him from the plan of old dramatic chronicles. 

The Romantic drama, which followed the historical, 
was founded upon legends, poems, and popular fic- 
titious narratives. In Spain, the land of chivalry and 
romunco, Lopez de Vega and Calderon, disregarding 
or despising the restrictions of the classic drama, 
inaugurated a new school. Their heroes, the exact 
reverse of the passionate sensual demigods of the 
ancient drama, wero virtuous, self- sacrificing, brave, 
true, and loyal. Action and bustle took the plane of 
tedious elaboration ol sentiment and thought; the 
passion of love was sublimated into a high, gene- 
rous, and romantic feeling; and the introduction of 
a down, vrho made extemporaneous jests both to 
actors «ud to audience, gave great pleasure to spec- 
tators, who were unwilling that th© actors should en- 
tirely ignore their p^oence, and liked a chorus, though 
comprehended in one person, to explain and criti cise 
the action of a play during its progress. In England 
the romantic drama was welcomed with ardour. lu 
Italy the taste for the ancient and classical school of 
drama was so rooted that romantic dramas, histories, 
and tragicomedies, could not long hold a place, but 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon the classic 
models. 

The Italian comedy produced characters that never 
varied, some of whom are supposed to hare descended 
directly from the Mi mi of the Fabula AteUan<t. This 
ancient origin is daimed for Harlequin and Punchi- 
nello, an English Punch, both of whom are buffoons, 
cowards, wage, and jesters, like the Sannio of the 
Homans. Rdntalone was a Venetian merchant ; Doc- 
tor©, a Ilolognese physician ; Npaciento, a Neapolitan 
oraggadocio ; Ridlimnetta f a wag of Apulia ; Giangur* 
goto and Cornelia, two clowns of Calabria; GelsorniM, 
a Roman beau ; jteltrcune, a Milanese simpleton j 
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Jtriqhella, a Ferrarese pimp j and Aflrrckino, ablun- and, unlike the French, was not dependent upon the 
dertng b errant of Bergamo, Thus each personage, frivolities end fashion* of lords, Judies, and couTtiera. 
dad m a peculiar dress, and furnished with a pecuhar It is to be remarked; that as our first tragedy had 
mask, whs intended asacharacteristic representative wo intermixture of comedy, *6 our first comedy bed no 
of some particular Itottati district or town. To further intermixture of tragedy. The influence df the play® 
t his local personation, each ador spoke the dialect of ofShitkspere upon poetry, the drama, and the world at 
the place he represented. Besides these, and a few large, is too universally recognized to need comment in 
other such personages, of which, at least, four were a work of this description, even if the Space prescribed 
introduced into each play, there were the amorosas or to us were unlimited. It is enough to say that hi« 
imnar*orata4 t --ihvt is, men and women who played transcendent genius and matchless poorer created 
serious parts} and also Smcraldina, Colombia a, Spit- a model, which never has, and perhaps never will bo 
letta, afid other females, who acted the eervettas and equalled. His historical plays throw a light upon 
waiting-maids. These last wore no masks, and nil hi 3 country’* history ; his tragedies are acknowledged 
spoke Tuscan or Boman. The piece* played by them masterpieces by the highest critics of every civilised 
were called Commedia dell* Arte. Goldoni adopted nation; and his romantic dramas and comedies, though 
Harlequin And the rest of his mimic troop; but, in- not faultless, abound with the errors of a genius in- 
stead of trusting to the extempore wit of the actors, capable of self-control, and too powerful to submit to 
wrote for them $ots and dialogues. the trammels imposed upon the dramatist by the 

France has boasted that when the classic drama was pedantry of inferior minds. The tragedies of Jenson 
banished from every other stage in Europe, it found a are distinguished for a sublime expression Of moral 
home in Faria; and yet her drama, like those of sentiment. Iu comedy he occasionally followed the 
othernatione, was, during the 16th and a great part of older Grecian school, as m the 4 ‘ Tale otwTub, , wbdre,' 
the 17th century, borrowed from Spain. As the English in order to ridicule his enemy, Inigo Jones, he trod in 
owe the excellence of their stage to Shakespere, so the path of Aristophanes, In the ** Staple of News " 
France is equally indebted to Corneille. Cardinal and 44 Cynthia’s Bevels ” he introduced allegorical eba- 
llichelieu placed himself at the head of five dramatic meters, and personified abstract passions. In tracing 
authors, all of whom are forgotten, with the exception the hietonr of the English drama, we perceive the im- 
of Corneille. It was at this period that the classical mense influence over his successors, of the plays of 
fetters of the three unities were imposed upon Freuch Shakepere. Massinger, a man of considerable genius, 
dramatie poets. “The unities of action, time, and endeavoured to unite the romance of Bhakspero to 
place must be observed.” Corneille adds, ** Fenonne the realistic humour of Jonaon ; and though he has to 
n’en douteF The French are not only proud of their an extent succeeded, bis love passages are infinitely 
pretensions to classieality and tbeir regard for the less interesting and his villanies more revolting than 
unities, but are enabled to boast with justice that they are those of his two models, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
have discarded tragi-comedy, — that is, such pieces as both men of remarkable talents, grafted upon 8 hak- 
comprebend two distinct plots, — one of a serious, the spore's method of composition the boundless license 
other of a humorous sort, each totally unconnected of the Spanish school. Sometimes almost discarding 
with the other. Corneille and Racine were, according probability, violating character, and therefore weaken - 
to Sir Walter Scott, the Ho'mer and the Virgil of the mg, if not destroying, the interest of the plot, they 
French dratna. Even Voltaire himself was content to compensate for these faults and irregularities by 
imitate these two great models, although he endea- admirable descriptive passages, elegant wit, passionate 
vonred to make a Turk talk like a Turk, and a savage and tender dialogue, and rich humour. The plays of 
like a savage, instead of in the brilliant metaphor and Shirley, of Ford, of Webster, and Decker* although 
stilted sentiment of the buaVincd heroes of bis prede- now forgotten by the mere playgoer, and bolding no 
censors. Moliere, the founder of French comedy, place upon the boards of the theatre of the present 
followed the path marked out by Menander, and has day, abound with admirable passage* and detached 
closely copied some pieces from the Latin stage. Few scenes of singular merit j and it is, doubtless, to the 
satirists have attacked vice and folly so successfully ; fact of the rude apology for scenery, and the eye of the 
and it should be remembered, when considering his spectator being entirely mt&rutified in the English 
marvellous power, that, while the English stage was playhouses of the lfith and 17th centuries, that we are 
fostered by a people, the French stage was merely the indebted for that brilliant bund of distinguished poets 
appanage of a court. Thus the sphere of the satirist known as the Elder Dramatists. Audiences crowded 
was limited to the palace and its immediate surround- to the theatre, not to gaze on splendid scenery, but to 
lugs. Schlegel observes , — u The object of French listen to the literacy production of the author and to the 
comedy la not life, but society, — that perpetual nego- declamatory graces of the player. The great and ori- 
tiation between conflicting vanities, which never ends ginal school, founded bv Shakspere ana Jonaoti, and 
in a sincere treaty of peace ; the embroidered dress, followed by Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the hat under the arm, ami the sword by the side, others, closed with the outbreak of the civil war inlGI.3. 
essentially belong to them ; and the whole of the A proclamation shut up the theatres and dispersed the 
characterization is limited to the folly of the men and players, almost all of whom took up arm* for King 
the coquetry erf the women.’* This comedy of man- Charles, in whose service many at thorn perished, 
ners rather than of nature was overturned by the One Robinson, an actor at the Bine.kfriara theatre, was 
** Figaro ” of Beaumarchais, — a production in which killed by Harrison, the regicide, in cold blood, Har- 
iuciaent, intrigue, characters in high and low life, aison declaiming the text from Scripture , 44 Cursed be 
lively dialogue, and political satire, were so craftily be who doeth the Lord's work negligently.*’ The 
intermingled, the whole being flavoured with a strong most ancient English playhouses were, according to 
tone of licentiousness, that it was received by the Malone, the Curtain, in bhoreditch, and the Theatre. 
Parisian public with an almost frantic enthusiasm, In the time of Shakspere there were no less than 
The EngU*h drama was founded upon the Spanish nine theatres open,— -three private houses, one in 
model. M Fcrrex and Porrex,” the first regular Iilackfriars, the Cockpit or rhmnix, in Drury Lane, 
English tragedy* was acted before Queen Elizabeth and one in Salisbury Court. The six public theatres 
upon the 18tb of January, 1561, by the gentlemen of were the Globe, the Swan, the Rose, and the Hope, on 
the Inner Temple. Aversion of the same piece was the Bank side; the Red Bull, and the Fortune. In the 
actedin one of the minor London theatres in 1854, but winter of 3648, the players at the Cockpit, while acting 
without success. “ Gammer Gurton’s Kcedle,” which the 44 Bloody Brothers,*’ were surprised by a party of 
was said to be the work of John Still, master of arts, soldiers in the middle of the play, and carried to prison 
and afterward* bishop of Bath and Wells, was first in their playhouse dresses. On Feb. 11* 1617, an act 
performed in Christ's College, Cambridge, in 3576. of parliament was passed that all stage-galleries, seats. 
The jest ©f the piece turns on the loss and reco- and boxes should be pulled down, by warrant of two 
very of the neeaie frith which Gammer Gurton justices of the peace; that all actors of pjaye for the 
repaired the breech** Of her man Hodge. The po- time to come, being convicted, should be publicly 
polar characters are, the Sturdy Beggary the Country whipped ; and all spectators of plays ahonld, for each 
Vicar, the Clown, and the Shrew. Thu* wo see offence, pay five shillings. The Restoration may be 
that, at the very commencement, English comedy was said to have inducted the second period of the English 
founded on character* of middleVnd bumble life, drama. Charie* It., who in his exile imbibed French 
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^fhe duke of Buckingham's famous sati- 
„ .<S(P •* the IUibcarsal B exhibited the ab* 
6 -tifo Ftoeneh schools of art, and tragedy 
' need their steps. About this time sc- 
ared upon the stage. Before the lies- 
'% of women hod been played by 

It is to this introduction that 

. nt display of passionate tenderness 

I , in Ihe iternale characters of Otway, and, 
v some rant and fustian, of Lee. The 18th cen- 
1 in genteel comedy, an entertainment that 
id foibles of the higher classes ; comedy 
t»f intrigue, in which plots and surprises succeed encu 
©tbeju and English opera. (See Opbba.) To Gar. 
alCB tho etttgois indebted for a revival of the plays 
and to Sheridan for a description of 
, comedy* that* to the polish and wit of the authors of 
the Oongma and Farquhar school, added humorous 
and characteristic dialogue. George Colman the elder 
, and George Colman the younger both contributed ad- 
xnirable comedies to the rich repertory of the drama ; 
and Maturin, Lord Byron, Coleridge, and Joanua 
BaUJie, wcre ibe authors of the tragedies produced iu 
the « 8 Jwy part of the present century. The two Kem- 
bles ana Mrs. Siddona, Edmund Kean, Charles Young,. I 
and Mies O’Neil, were of the same era, one of the most 
brilliant of which the English stage can boast. The 
last attempt to maintain a high school of tragio art 
was made by Hr. Macready, at Drury Lane, in 1812. 
The events of the last filly years are not matters of 
history, therefore we shall not dwell upon them. At 
present, English literature would seem to have aban- 
doned the drama, for our stage is almost entirely oc* 
cupied by translations from the French. The public 
have contracted a taste for the morbid, the spectral, 
and 'the horrible, united to illusions of the eye aud 
medbsmi^ The causes for this decline 

are many; hut it cannot be supposed that at a time 
When theatres are more successful speculations in 
a commercial point of view than over, a taste so low 
can he long sustained. The actors deplore the exercise 
of the various arts that now prove so attractive; and 
there can be no doubt that, although many managers 
of theatres may realise large fortunes, the degradation 
of the art of acting will be the natural result of the 
unhealthy excitements that now pander to a depraved 
popular taste.— J?v/. Art. Drama, by Sir Walter Scott, 
in Entpalapmdia Dritatniica. 

DbamaTIS PEBSOjv^ft, drfm'-tMie per-go'-ne (Lat.), 
the various Personages introduced in the course of a 
drama, or the actors representing the characters in 

drm* -p*w*e (Fr. drop, cloth), in Sculp. — 
Thd proper treatment of drapery thrown about any 
figure executed iu plaster or marble is attended with 
diffteOfty* and requires considerable skill on the part 
of the artist and modeller. It must be allowed, that 
theecstOJft* of the present day is peculiarly unsuited 
for representation in the above materials ; but, in 
mnny osses, additional effectis given to the figure, and 
the stooy is oonvmred to na in a more striking manner, 
by the addition of a little drapery thrown around the 
nude form, the folds of which are carefully arranged 
and skilfully disposed to suit the circumstances under 
which the figure is represented. Thus, a short gar. 
meuttfrirotmdi^^ figere, showing 

the c ontour of the fore part of the thigh and knee, 
and streatningont behind,, civdlaadition^fhroeto the 
aoti<m % the iafluenee of the wind on the 

Jiirure, widoh is suppoied to be in rapid motion* When. 


Drawbridge 


ip used* it diohld be so «<mtriyed that to 
to the foctil ofjjhe figure, and aid 
tg ftxplai eing the ttcyy Uaat th e sculptor wishes to con* 

a^er ^e wonderful and exquisite mannerin which 
fiaat waaGirownover the 
Figure/* by Sat wiui • 

exhibited In the Austrian eourt iu the Great Mdbi'. 
tjoft Of 18». 

Drastics, dril^tiJcs (Or. drag film, active, brisk, 
from drao, I effect), is a term generally applied to sneb 
medicines at are very violent in their action, particu- 
larly as purgatives ; such as croton oil, jalap, go. 

Draught, draft (Ang.-Sax.), a technical term used 
m Mar. to express the depth of water in which a ship 
can float ; thus, If a vessel requires twelve feet of water 
to enable her to float, she is said tp draw twelve feet, 
In order that her draught may be easily known, it k 
marked on the stem ana stern-post. 

Draught (Lat. kauttug) is a liquid form of medicine 
intended to be taken at once, or at a draught; whence 
its name. 

Draughts, a game played by two persons on a board 
similar to that used in playing chess. Each player 
has a set of twelve pieces, which consist of small round 
flat disks, made of wood or ivory : one set is black and 
the other white. The pieces must all be placed on the 
same colour, in alternate fours in the first three rows, 
before each player. The pieces must only move one 
square at a time, diagonally and ferwaads. If an oppo- 
nent’s piece stands in the way, there is no retreat,—* 
the player must cither advance or take bis adversary's 
piece. A piece can only be taken, however;, When 
there is a vacant square directly behind it; the attack- 
ing piece is lifted over and placed on this vacant square, 
while the piece leaped over is removed from the board. 
The object of the game is either to take all the adver- 
sary’s pieces, or to hem them in so that he catmot play. 
The game increases in interest towards the close, as 
those pieces that reach a vacant square on the adver- 
sary’s first line become Jcingt, that is, their power is 
doubled, and they can move backward or forward to 
all parts of the board. The game of draughts does not 
require so much science as chess, but is a favourite 
recreation with a great number of people. In Franco 
the game is called let Dame*, probably on account of 
its having been always, very papular with lathes. .• 

Draughtsman, drnflg'-mnn (Ang.-Sax.), one who is 
skilled in the use of the pencil. A mechanical draughts- 
man is one who is skilful in making drawings of ma- 
chinery, diagrams, maps, and plana, in which the use 
of mathematical instruments is involved. 

Draws acx, dra^-buk ( Ang.-Sax,) . in Com., is a 
term used to signify the sum paid back by government 
npon certain classes of goods exported, on which duty 
has already been paid. The objectof thiais, obviously, 
to enable the exporter to compete in the foreign mar- 
ket on au equal footing with those of other nations. 
If the amount of drawback exceeds the sum paid as 
duty, then it partakes of the nature of a bounty (which 
ece). The general principle of drawbacks is not 
objectionable, though they may be so in particular 
cases. **. To alio w,** says A dam Smith, “the merchant 
to draw back, upon exportation, either file whole or a 
part of whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon 
domestic industry, can never occasion the exportation 
of a greater quantity of goods than what would have 
been exported had no duty been imposed ” Such en- 
couragements "tend not to overturn that balance 
which naturally establishes itself among all the various 
employments of the society, but to hinder it being 
overturned by tbo duty/' Goods on which drawback 
is to be claimed require to be examined and certified 
by a revenue otlioer, on whose certificate adebenture 
is granted, entitling the owner to receive tbedrawback. 
No drawback is given on damaged or decayed goods. 

Drawbridge, draw'-bry ( Aog.-Sax.), a movable 
bridge, that was attached to the old baronial castles, to 
enable persona to cross the moat and gain access to the 
castle yard. It is also used to afford me«»» df entrance 
to fortresses and citadels over thr tom 
fastened by hinges to the scarp of the ditch in front or 
the main gateway, end raised add lomted by bhwaa 
attached id the end that rests ontb%camtem*rp. 
which pass over F’ffW *** *** andHDWhiwA 
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* flteftMtfckthflw 

. v kiss# *ib« friction $ta 

«fo toll#* ibr the same purpose* 
*ad forward* by ft wheel 
these »re often need to span a 

S tb* #**tr« 6f ft bndge Of some length over a 
$ to ftdttnt or the passage of moated eeseels 
1$, &tm?4ng (Ang Sax ), the art of tie- 
fetgeefcs zn outline on a flat surface, with- 
Op# to hghfc and shadow, m the primary 
of the word, which, in a more extended 
«&#*&!» ifeo tefcen to signify any finished work of art, 
*d*h is the necessary effects of light and shade exe- 
cuted id pencil, crayon, Indian ink, sepia wat«r 
m 4ours, and in pen-and-ink, after the manner of an 
i «t«fuhg. But to leturn to the pnmary meaning of the 
word* It is by hi* skill sa outline that the productions 
mm ftvtist am chiefly marked. A work that is faulty 
in drawing, however excellent the manipulation may 
fee, if Of fettle worth, and is unsatisfactory to the eie 
QM drawing is characte ised by pow«, freedom, 
grace, and accuracy, and these qualities can onlv fee 
acquired by study and constant practice hlcetthmg, 
Or iandacBpe-drawmg, is perhaps less difficult 1 han any 
other branch of the art, because its imperfections can 
lid less readily detected } but it ia a far more difficult 
l imk 4p defeneat© the human figure, and, by a few bold 
stroke*, to produce outline* which j resent such ex 
pmaioft, combined with freedom of treatment, as those 
JtototbetMmml aiFiaxman, Retouch and Julius ftobnorr 
Th# student who would excel in the representation of 
the femuan form must carefully study the anatomy of 
'the figure, the construction of the skeleton the lum* 
that* and positions ol the muscles, and the yaned 
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w&l " '* . 













iiiyjl 

*w ; perspective. The apparatus re. 
l«r coosai* Of a drawing- board made 
^ m* mahogany , clamped at the edges 
l»,pi^l«rj!W*rt»» ffWto rent » .eonlrMjrdtrw 

jrqbNr. A T satmre, anda box of simple mathematical 
! The paper m*F *>® damped and pasted 
to of t/he drawing-board, and than allowed' 

tow • to present a beautifully 
stotkHmattd ejeu surface, or it may be fastened to it 
witbraallpros that hare .broad flat beads and. are 
1cn«wn *ft 4ra«rin^pins. After practising at the fbm- 
■■a|i^^^:.^afl»e»tary figures, each as straight lines,. 
. <UM^afc' ;,»^ai^e^ - triangles, circles, and ellipses or 
Ml^'iMa ara no better examples for study than the 




b« drained: 


'and by pressure from behind l ihc pteeent 
ever, is found simpler and moreperiact. 

of the w«t paper are glued OS.paktMtd'ieife 

the whole allowed to dry regularly. /;:;$£ 
that the ■ ' boardalwidd be so 
liable to ■warping. This -sa. 

the piece or pieces of wood by an edging of otharpiecea 
the grain of which runs in a eonilaratJ ; dIi^^ 

• Bjuw-vultb, a steel platensed in tks mai^afiidtm 
of metals, for the purpose of novseoKfitelm 
or bars. It is furnished with a >afaih f/g r^ 
holes, thyoqgb which the inetale are drswa^ 
draw •plate is also applied to a metal plateimt ^ W 
of ft fire or over. the front. opening'#- 


of ft. fire or over, the front . s>peair&tl^ ; '<«i^;:# 
order to cause the air to pass t b rou gh the fire* instead 
of over it, in its way to the chimney. ' 

DfUY. iSet Ybuicusil) ' - .' 

Dreams, &re*m* (Du., drown, 0er..i^agia)^^i-il^ifc. 
fined to be '‘trains of ideas presenting tbenuwbeeto- 
the mind during sleep.*' It frequently;, if 


the mind during sleep." It frequently, if nohbl^iya* 
happens during sleep, that while 
faculties are suspended, others are still native, '. oms^aoo^-; 
busy with numerous ideas which succeed eaehotimir 
with more or less regularity. This isfireami.ag. 
characterized by an absence of oonswanspees with w 
gard to external things, and an entire suspension of . 
voluntary control over the current of tbongtd, ao tbiilg 1 
the principle of •uggesHon^tpfiO' 
another according to the laws of aa8omatk>n-^h0|^nB- 
limitad operation . The subject of dreams 4* wab^fTOb 

rnnut. {ntxinafit an/1 mwiloyinrt in fkft An itVia rtf 


most intricate and perplexing in the .entisb 
mental philosophy, and it has not -jhl metw^tfattfc 
amount of attention that its importance demands, ^dS&r 
William Hamilton believes that, " wbebherwoiwe^^ 
our dreams or not, we always dream/' 
recollection of our dreame does not prove that wehav^ 
net dreamed; for it aan often be shown that weh*v& 
dreamed, though the dream has left notrece nwm our 
memory. Many other philosophers have beldTO»i6a*i?te 
inion ; among whom .Kant, who diatini^y ittaiiMLaJ M 


<wia*, lb*ra are ao better examples for study than the 
leat^#jj»f:varh>n8 plants. When these can be sketched 
With teadmaea and freedom, drawiugs may be made 
from vasts, cups, articles of furniture, and simple 
plaatef oasts. From this the learner should proceed 
■ pcmmpCNBtiivo, and give rounclneas to his 
fotrosia outline by the proper introduction of light i 
" and shade, varying ’ his work by copying from the fiat, 
Mt toettnicaHy termed, heads and figures in crayon | 
fhMa examplea by J alien, and animals and landscapes , 
item, ifeaproduetions of Cooper, Harding, and Proiu, ; 
yrhiakniay bo purchased or hired for a trifling amount. | 
'Sk^lIgMRMhsa for practice, we give on Plates XLTV., 1 
:'Xxr!S»^'*nd XtiVI,, some useful aud interesting draw- 
mg^oopica of various kinds. In fig. 1, Plate XLIV., 
the best manner of delineating the 
■foliage of ft willow -tree is given. Fig. 2 is a repre- ; 
sentation of s fuchsia-leaf. After copying tins, we 
"woaid recommend the pupil to get a similar leaf, and 
pfaoa it la varions positions, so that the light aDd 
: ^mmm bo variously disposed. This will attord ex- 
OflHauh practice, and wiU accustom the pupil to draw 
dy Akfeteh from nature. In fig. 3, representing the 
foliage of the elm, the pupil muat put the shading 
«a few strokes as possible, so as to obtain the 
. ItKaj^'appeara^ce of the copy. The manner of putting 
of an ash-tree is exemplified in 
strokes must be given in a Quick, free 
'tjoapiiav:,' and the branches in graceful curves. The 
accompanying fig. 1 illustrates the manner of dalinea- 
ii«g oak to ling e . The branches of an oak are twisted 
ineacUess variety, and must be free aud loose, without 
- . : :Xn ' '&|^s ^ 5 and <1 are exemplified the pro- 

' • human face. On Plate XLV. we 

lUmnly n v«U7 nice drawing-model, The drawing must 
Ml W oscatfaily outlined; then the details of trees 
' -fm.'&ti -lito houso should next be finished, and the 
mdramStant parts ; thereafter finishing the trees and 
vthA ;«ftatrk luliaae which relieves them; and, lastly, 
th*fot*grouuT and water. Plate XL VI. gives an 
eXa^ple otf llgate'-drawiag, by making a careful copy , 
■^hfliS&fMa'^papil will be greatly benefttted. in 
thc imnexad figs- and 4) wo furnish models of 
' ; ' b l a ift dk »; 1, 'Whb>'h m*qjttlre careful . treatment. It will -be 
• ; •'thak -^he baad ' ^ of the same length 

.«.iwg^v»«d three in bwght. ’ (&» IsoMMiaciLj 
^ Daxwrw &.)—!&/. Hohert 

Soo^f J&ctts* AW-rtid tyclopmdia j the works of Dcla- 
Pftalrv : and the publications issued 
autbority of the Department of Science 


i 4bA»®*W«r®, an old and barbarons 
in farce, which is inflioted upon those 
„ „Jlby oftra0on. The sentence is, that 

|i|drawa to thepiaoe of execuSon on* | imagined, and that many ofthosen 

that are sometimes found to pwoet 

A 







THE WCTIONAEY OF 


Breams 


pleasant dnani. Ofthe i 
excitable darir - — '*“* 

the character c 

the next; and th e J 
that of sight. Oar 

bromrht before n». mra &h -rf-* 5 
' objeotsnot before us,***.* " 
important o' 
ebemsreali 


*w: 

wm 

rtfitos&CCM* 
,.,... oe of extent*! 
wjagtbe moatourious and 
©of dreamt. Everything 

■ affinity that exltte . between sensations and ideas is 
greater than is oommonly imagined, and that "all 
-0 pictorial." «We cannot 

Sya,** without thinking of somethin?, and 
— . — Jung must he thought of as outside the 
v^Ienot our thoughts, but the things we think 
t.m present to our consciousness ; and thus our 
rg consists of a scries of visions."— (Macmillan ’ s 
VCegasint, 1802.) Be this as it may, we believe that 
4 J phenomenon cannot be adequately explained by 
, urring it to "a complicated case of association, 
as is Sometimes attempted to be doue. It is said that 
dreams turn most frequently upon what baa occu- 
pied our thoughts during the day, and that the most 
recent associations occur more readily than those 
which are more remote. This, however, we do not 
think to be so much the case as is supposed. The 
death of a friend may occupy the chief part of our 
thoughts for weeks or months, and yet daring all 
that time he may never once appear to us in our 
dreams j and it is only when ho ceases to occupy so 
great a part in our thoughts during the day, that he 
begins to appear to us in sleep. " It is not always," 
says Sir W. Hamilton, u the subjects that occupy us 
most when awake that form the matter of oar dreams ; 
and it is curious that the persons the dearest to us arc 
precisely those about whom we dream most rarely. The 
mind of the man of business, when he is away from 
home most frequently returns in sleep to the scene of 
hta labours, ana it is only, perhaps, some time after 
be has again returned home that the beautiful scenery 
and pleasant associations that occupied his mind when 
away again recur to his thoughts in sleep. We are 
rather inclined to the opinion, that, as a general rule, 
those faculties are most in action during sleep that 
have been least exhausted during the day. We stay as 
a general rule, for it is well known that frequently the 
mind may be so exercised during the dav that sleep 
can only be obtained with the greatest difficulty at 
night { and in the same way particular faculties maybe 
so excited during the day as to continue in action also 
in sleep ; but generally a due amount of action de* 
rounds adjue amount of rest. But the phenomena of 
dreams aw© yet too little studied to enable ns to assert 
much with certainty regarding them ; and iu all proba- 
bility tlmy differ very much in their nature and cha- 
racter in different individuals. It is commonly said 
that nothing surprises us in our dreams. This, how- 
ever, is by no means uniformly the case. We do, 
indeed, often see persons that are dead, or in a distant 
country, witness events that have happened long 
Ago, in our dreams, and feel no surprise : but some- 
times, also, the idea that the person is dead or iu a 
distant country, or that the event is matter of history, 
also occurs to us ; then we are surprised, and webegiu 
to think that we are dreaming. Or we find onrselves 
era some desert island, or the inhabitant of sothe gor- 
geous p alace: we are surprised, and begin to cogitate 
' fiaw^wq dqto© there. It ie said, too, that there is a great 
dktarbauoe in the ordinatr play of the emotions ; that 
— 1 on the brink of a precipice, or see our- 

* * to immediate destruction, and yet feel 

t emotion of fear ; that we may perform 
icsime without compunction, and see 
* ' J hours cause us unmitigated 
t feeling of sorrow. This is 
s case, or even, so far as our 
goes, m it so generally ; but 
Ifore tbat the nature of the dream 
t individual Frequently the scenes 
in trardreams are ofthe wildest and 
AJTprobabiHtie*, and even 
diwimstance, are 
***>■ us as untrue or itn- 
3 a remarkable want 



Preataa 

bttr'mandi*' ' dometnues, Tfowei©** the *©ry reverse of 
this takes place, and the reasoning or imaginative 
powers maypossea* a strirngth unknown fo them in 
their ordinary condition. Thu# Condoroet saw m his 
dreams the final steps of a difficult calculation that 
had puzzled him during the day; andCond iliac states 
that when engaged with hi* ho 

frequently developed and finished a subject in his 
dreams which he had broken off bfiforeiytirh« forest. 
The circumstances under which Mr,., Ooforing© com- 
posed his fragment called “ Kttbla |Pian " have been 
described by himself, as follows j— 'B te^ad fidleu asleep 
in his chair while reading in ** PorohM's Pilgrimage ' 
of a palace built by Khan Kubla, and rCmaiupdi asleep 
for about three hours, during which time, as, he him - 
self tells us, "he could not have composed Jess than 
two or three hundred lines,— -if that, mfod, can bo 
called composition in which all the images rose tip 
before him as things, with a parallel production at the 
corresponding expressions, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort.” On waking, be instantly sat 
down to commit it to paper ; but, after having wntten 
so much of it, he was called away by a person on busi- 
ness, and when he returned to the task, the poem had. 
vanished from his memory. The popular bebafthat 
there is somethin? supernatural in the nature of 
dreams, and that frequently in this way ©fonts are 
revealed that are about to happen, has been held from 
the earliest times, and is shared in by many well- 
informed persons in the present day. Many of the 
instances of remarkable dreams may, doubtless, be 
explained from natural causes, but there are others so 
well authenticated that we cannot altogether discredit 
them, that are manifestly unexplainable by any natural 
means. If we admit the testimony on which these 
dreams are given, we are driven to confess thaitbey 
arise from causes; and are subject to Tbws, of which we 
are ignorant. “ At present, w© see only the particular 
interpositions, particular events, belonging to another 
system, which we call supernatural, which » governed, 
however, doubtless, like our own, or the natural sys- 
tem, by general laws, and which moves, perhaps co- 
ordinately with this to a common end, although wo 
know not the laws of that system, nor to a connection, 
between it and our own .” — (English Cyctopetdiu.) It 
is, indeed, an interesting question,— what purple do 
dreams serve in the auiina* economy ? There can be 
little doubt, we think, that they exert a certain in- 
fluence unon the character. ** A part icular tendency," 
says Sir william HamiUon, “ may be strengthened in 
a man* solely by the repeated action of dreams." 
"Breams," sejs Sir B. Brodio, in hie " Psychological 
Inquiries," " are, at any rate, an exeroke of the una- 

S ion. We may well conceive that one effect of 
may be to increase the activity of that faculty 
during our waking hours ; and it would be*ureamnp- 
tuous to deny that they may not answer spin* purpose 
beyond this, in the economy of percipient and thinking 
beings." "If," says Pascal, " we dreamtevery night 
the same thing, it would perhaps affect us** powerfully 
as the objects which we perceive every day. And if an 
artisan were certain of dreaming every night for twelve 
hours that he was a king, ! am convinced that he would 
be almost as happy as a king who dreanjt every twelve 
hours that he was an artisan." Hence it is of some 
importance to study the ext of procuring pleasant 
dreams, on which subject Dr. IVauklin haa en eSMy. 
A more accurate knowledge of IhenatttY* of dreams 
would tend to illustrate many of the m«re obscure 
mental phenomena. The analogy between dreaming 
and insanity is very striking. The) re i. the same wdd 
disorder of the mental faculties, the some rapid and 
tumultuous thoughts, the sameviolent passions, com- 
mon to both. One of the roost recent writers on this 
subject is M.X. F. Alfred 
Sommeil et lea Bdres, Etude* :JN§ir ' 

Phdnomtaes et lee divan JSfots 
Paris, 1861, is well worth the 
desirous of studying this stdg< 
experiments upon hitfiself, and 
by him torecordwhaihe; 4 1 

might make during ‘ 
any moment 
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Dredging 

result. Many t»f bis observations, however, we are in- 
clined to regard as peculiar, and not to V* generally 
characteristic of dreams ; and bencewe areinchned to 

3 uestion some of the general principles which be de- 
uces from them ; but it is only by the multiplication * 
of each observations that we can expect to arrive at 
such a knowledge as to be able to distinguish the ge- 
neral from the particular, the role from the exemption. 

Dredging, dred'-jing (Ang.-Sax.), the operation of 
dragging or scraping with a net the bottom of seas, 


&o. The common oyster is obtained by dredging. The 
dredge employed is a bag-net, composed of Iron rings 
linked together so as to form meshes. The month is 
made of sheet-iron, and acts as a scoop when the dredge 
is lowered, and drags along as the boat sails over the 
oyster-beds. Dredging has lately been much practised 
by naturalists for the purpose of investigating animal 
life in the ocean . The late Professor Forbes, by a series 
of interesting experiments, was thus enabled to show 
that there are sones of animal life corresponding with 
different depths of the sea. The naturalist's dredge 
is of much lighter construction than that of the oyster- 
dredge, and resembles more a shrimp or sole-dredge ; 
but it varies according to the bottom to be explored. 

Deedging-Machink, a machine employed for the 
purpose of clearing out or deepening the channels of 
rivers, harbours, Ac. The most effectual machine is 
the bucket dredging-machine ; it is iu the form of a 
large barge with an open hold. A long stage, in the 
form of an inclined plane, overhangs the side of the 
barge, having a strong wheel at each end working an 
endless chain. To this chain a series of perforated 
iron buckets is attached, each with a shovel-shaped 
steel mouth projecting on one side. The buckets, 
which ascend on one side of the inclined plane and 
descend on the other, are so contrived as to descend 
empty. On reaching the lower wheel, the shovel-shaped 
mouth digs into .the bottom, and as it turns round is 
partially filled with rubbish, and passes upwards to the 
upper wheel. As it is inverted while passing over the 
tipper wheel, it discharges ittj contents into the open 
hold of the barge. Every succeeding bucket on the 
endless chain continues the action, and the depth of 
working can be increased or decreased by changing 
the inclination of the framework. The more powerful 
dredgers, instead of emptying the buckets into tbeir 
own holds, discharge them into other barges drawn 
lip alongside. Dredging-machine* are worked some- 
times by steam-engine*, sometimes by the action of an 
undershot wheal, and sometimes by horse-power, — the 
horse moving round a circular path in the barge. 
Some very large and powerful dredging-machines are 
in use on the rivers Tyne and Clyde. One of the 
most perfect forms of dredging-machine was that con- 
structed by Messrs. Bury, Curtis, A Kennedy,, of 
Liverpool, for deepening the bay of Santander,' in 
Spain. Sfhe engine was a side-lever, low-pressure 
condensing marine engine, of 25-horse power, having 
a cylinder of 28 inches diameter and 3 feet stroke 
(crank making 28 revolutions per minute); the 
cylinder was supplied with short D-valves of brass. 
The air-pump him a diameter of eighteen inches, 
lined with brass A of an inch thick, with a brass 
bucket, brass discharging- and foot-valves; rod of 
wrought iron, cased with brass. The engine was 
fixed on a cast-iron bed-plate H inch thick, se- 
cured to the keelsons of the vessel by sixteen if- 
inoh bolts; the condenser was oast solid on the 
bed-plate. The side-levers were 9 feet 3| inches long, 
29 inches broad in the middle, and If inch thick 
in the plate; the main centres were keyed into the 
centre on each aide. There were two fly-wheels 
on the crank-shaft, each 13 feet 8 inches in diameter, 
the rim being 9 inches deep by 5 inches broad on the 
edge. The crank-shafts were constructed of cast iron, 
of 7 inches diameter in the journals, and supported 
at the ends by brackets fixed to the side of the boat. 
The engine was provided with a governor, which 
was driven from the crank-shaft by a belt and pulleys. 
The framing, columns, and crank pedestals were cast 
in one piece. The boiler war 11 feet long, 8 feet 
wide* mid".*' Tetf high, with steam-cheat IS feet long, 
1 feet 0 inches wide, and 1 foot 8 inches high; With 
respect to the dredging machinery, the spur-wheel. 


Dress 

ou the fly-wheel shaft which connected the engine 
and other wheels for working the machine, was 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter to the pitch-line, 2* inches 
pitch and 8 inches broad on the edge; and on the 
shaft of this last-mentioned wheel there was fixed a 
Wheel of 4 feet 6% inches diameter, 3| inches pitch, 
and 10 inches broad on the edge, which worked into 
a wheel keyed on the bucket-shaft. 8 feet in diame- 
ter, of 3* inches, pitch, and 10 inches broad on the 
edge. The main, or bucket-shaft on which the 8-foot 
wheel was keyed, was of coat iron as far at the 
coupling-boxes on each side; the ends of this shaft 
rested on pins of 8 inches diameter, fixed into the 
tumbler-shafts, which were of wrought iron, and turned 
to receive the tumblers. The shaft for the lower 
tumblers was also of wrought iron, and worked in 
chilled east-iron bushes. The upper tumblers were 
square, with hoops of wrought iron 4 inches by 1| 
inch (steeled on the corners); the flange on one side 
was made loose for the purpose of patting the hoops 
on. The lower tumblers were square also ; the part 
under the bucket-link wae chilled. There were tour 
steel knives in eeoh flange, for the purpose of cutting 
the soil before the bucket. The hangers, for carrying 
the bucket-frames, were of cost iron, the inner one 
firmly bolted to the side-framing ; the Outer one was 
fixed on the end of a transverse beam. The bucket- 
frames or ladders were 48 feet long between the centre 
of the upper and the centre of roe lower tumblers ; 
they were made of the best English oak, each side in 
two pieces, 12 inches by 6 inches, and bolted to the 
cast-iron brackets at each end with 11-inch bolts. 
The buckets were made of boiler-plate half an inch 
thick, and welded at the corners. The bucket-links 
were of wrought iron, with a ring of steel 1$ inch 
thick welded into the eye of each link. The rollers 
on the bucket-frame, for carrying the buckets, were 
9 inches in diameter, The coupling-boxes on the 
bucket-shaft were for the purpose of disengaging the 
tumbling-shaft when on© row of backets was required 
to work. These coupling-boxes were also fitted with 
a friction-strap to prevent accidents to the machinery, 
should the buckets meet with any obstruction. The 
mitre-wheel on the bucket-shaft, 2 feet inches dia- 
meter, worked into a mitre-wheel keyed on the end 
of an upright shaft; and on the lower end of this 
shat: there was another mitre-wheel, which worked 
into a mitre-wheel keyed in the chain-barrel shaft. 
The barrels for hoisting the end of bucket -frames 
were of cast iron, with a brake-wheel fixed on the 
end for lowering the frame when the barrel is discon- 
nected from the intermediate shaft by the coupling- 
box ; the handles of the coupling-box and. also the 
brake-handle were placed on deck. The ropl gearing 
for hauling the boat forward received motion from 
the upright shaft iu the following manner : — A mitre- 
wheel was fixed on the upright shaft, working into 
another mitre-wheel on the intermediate shaft, and on 
this shaft there was a spur-pinion working into awheel 
on the capstan-head shaft. The capstan-heads were 
of cast iron, with a coupling-box and friction -wheel, 
the handles of which were placed on deck. On this 
shaft there was a pulley two feet in diameter, which 
was driven by a belt from the iuiee-pulley before 
mentioned. 

Djrkss, dren (from Fr. dresser, to make straight), a 
term applied to the body-coverings used by all but the 
most uncivilised human beings lor the purposes of 
warmth and ornament. In tropical climates, the origin 
of dress wss most probably ornament ; but in proceed- 
ing from the equator to the poles, man would find 
it necessary to provide himself with clothing which 
would protect him from the inclemency of the weather. 
Skins and furs, and those vegetable products which 
could be manufactured readily, would, in all likelihood, 
form the first garments; while with the progress erf 
civilisation, more complicated textures, such as those 
of wool, hair, flax, silk, Ac., came into use. The dress 
adopted in different nations differs in form and m roe 
substances employed, but in general is suited to the 
climate in which ir is worn, and the occupations of the 
people. Iu meet of the countries of Europe, among 
the upper and middle classes* one style irf dress is 
adopted, varying at Imes according to tbh dictates of 
fashion. But al the slight changes of late years* with 





very few exceptions, %eem to be tending towards » 
more simple and appropriate style of dress. 

Dows, drift (Ban. di^),m0eol., a term signifying 
** that which is driven ; “ as drjft-wood, wood carried 
•down by rivers, and driven by tides and currents to 
distant shores ; *a.*d~drtfb t aand driven and accumn- 
lated by the wind. The 
word is often used as 
an abbreviated term 
for the Glacial Drift 
of the Pleistocene p«* 

riod. (Sec GlACiAi fj 

Dstowts.) |j 

Brtll. drill (Du. li - 

^riUeu, Sax. tbirlian), 

a tool used for boring ©--|} 

holes in wood, metal, (J if 

etone, bone, Ac. It «JNL_fl 

is formed in different 

ways, according to the t 

kind of hole it is re- 

quired to make, and J 'I 

the material which it c J Wv 

has to penetrate. i 

Drills for boring iron |L /§m 

have pointed heads, /f ^ . I$| 

with sharp edges pro- J 

jocting from them, if p? 

that eat in different II ft 

directions. Those for fv 

boring wood are like 
an anger or large giro- 
let, or they are broad 
and fiat, with & pro- 
jeeting spike in the 

centre and cutting »f| 

edges on either aide: JP 

drills of thiB form are EaHffeSBWt! 

called centrebih. These till 

tools are worked by a “ 

rotatory motion im- If 

parted to them by a i| 

cranked ha ndle.having olf 

a socket and spring at K| 

one end to receive and Mk 

hold the drill, and a g p&f 

boss at the other, W 

against which the 

workman presses his | 1 

chest ; or by a bow of l\ 

steel, with a strong ‘v* 

piece of catgut at- m cJr « 

tached to it loosely 
enough td admit of 

its being passed once ^ 

or twice round a pul- ffivW 

ley, through the een- j 

tre of which the tool 1 

passes. The workman J ” 'Liff* 

presses the drill 

against the material 
that he is boring by 
his chest, which is 
.protected by a plate 
of metal. A very fine 
example of a drilling- 
machine emanating 
from the workshop of 
the celebrated me- 
chanician Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, of Man- 
chester, may be here 

££&?«% — t :zz 

purposes for which T 

toofoof this kind are 
intended. Tig. 1 fr * 

vertical section in the plane of the axis of the driving- < 
cone and work-table. Fig. 2 is a front view of the i 
machine, agreeing in it# letters of reference with 1 
%. i. The other figure# a» drawings of parts of the i 
machine which are necessary to a full description of ’ 
its construction and motions, and have the same letters < 
of reference.. A, A. A, A indicate the form of the ’ 
caat-irim framing of the machine, upon which all the i 


working parts are carried, as also the work-table sad 
its motions. This framing is formed of a single cast- 


upper portion of the main frame a strong bracket ia 



M 


A | A 




cast, which serves to carry the outer ends of the cone- 
spindle b and back-speed spindle of the machine. 
Upon the spindle 6 is the ariving-cone B, of three 
speeds, the spur-wheel C, and the bevel- pinion D. 
The speed-cone B is loose upon the abaft, uad only 
communicates motion to it by means of the spur* 
wheol 0, which is keyed upon the spindle, and to 
which the cone can be attached by a stud-pin and nut 
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lit c. 'Hub wheel gears with the pinion E, on the 
same spindle which carries the wheel M'* this in turn 
gears with the pinion N, which is fast upon the end 
of the cone B, but runs loose upon the oone-spindle b. 
This arrangement is in every respect the same as the 
ordinary back-speed of a lathe, and serves the same 



Fig. 2. 


purpose. Supposing the bach-speed removed, the I 
cone, being driven by its belt, causes the spindle 6 to 
revolve, in consequence of its attachment to the fast- 
wheel C, and at the same tiny gives motion directly 
to the bevel-pinion D, on the end of the spindle. 
This again gears with the bevel-wheel E, on the drill- 
spindle G G, which is free to slide vertically in the eye 
of the wheel, while at the same time it is prevented 


Drill 


from revolving in it by a sunk feather. By this means 
three different degrees of quick speed may be com- 
municated to the drill. But let the back speed be in 
gear, as represented in the drawing (fig. 1), and let 
the stud-pin c be removed, and the cone thereby 
loosened from its attachment with the wheel 0, the 
motion being communicated to it will not drive 
the shaft b directly, as before ; but the pinion 
N, being fast upon it, will give motion to the 
wheel M, upon the same spindle with t he pinion 
E. This last will therefore make the Bame num- 
ber of revolutions as M, but being less in dia- 
meter, will convey a proportionally less velocity 
to the wheel C, with which it gears, and which 
it consequently drives with a speed diminished 
in the ratio of the gearing pairs. Now the 
wheel C, being fast on the shaft b, conveys to 
the bevel-pinion 1) the ssme diminished speed, 
and this again to the drill-spindle G G. This 
reduced speed may of course be varied, as be- 
fore. by placing the belt on one pulley or other 
of the speed-eone. Behind the pmion E there'is 
a recess east in the framing, to allow it to enter 
when the back-speed wheels are to be thrown 
out of gear: and it may be remarked that this 
speed-gear is only required to be in action when 
the machine is employed in boring holes of up- 
wards of an inch and a half in* diameter. The 
wheel F is east with a long hollow boas, which 
is turned and fitted into a brass collar in the 
lower branch of the carrying-bracket, as seen in 
fig. L This collar is kept in its place by a cover 
bolted over it, as shown in fig. 2. As already 
observed, the drill-spindle passes through the 
wheel F, which thus serves as its lower guide. 
The upper end of the spindle is at the same 
time guided in a collar similarly fitted into the 
upper branch of the bracket at », and is thus 
guided vertically in ascending and descending. 
In the drawings it is shown at the lowest limit 
of its travel. To the top of the drill-spindle is 
attached the back-weight H by a jointed lever 
and guide-link, which embraces the top of the 
spindle and moves upon a vertical guide-rod, 
kept firm in its place by having its lower end 
held by a screw nut in a socket east in the 
bracket, in the manner of * bolt, a raff forged 
upon the lower end of the rod answering to the 
bead of the bolt. The drill-spindle is itself 
screwed towards the middle of its length, it is 
then embraced by two screw-wheels (J, J), be- 
tween which it turn?, and which serve the pur- 
pose of a nut to feed down the spindle in the 
operation of drilling by an arrangement which 
will be presently described. K is the table upon 
which the article to be bored rests, and to which 
it can be held firmly down aud adjusted by T* 
headed bolts and glands in the usual way when 
thought necessary. The table, it will be observed,, 
is recessed and grooved to receive and retain 
the T-heuda of the holding-bolts, as fully shown 
in the horizontal section, fig. 3, and the aide 
view, fig. 4. When the article is much smaller 
in area than the surface of the table, the fixing 
bolt-head can be entered at any convenient point 
of the surface by the recesses Jr, fc, and alia for- 
ward until it passes below the projecting ledges 
of the recess, where it is retained. The com- 
mon mode of running two sets of inverted dove- 
tail grooves at right angles to each other, 
lengthwise and across the table, seems, how- 
ever, preferable to this mode of paruslly re- 
— m cessing the surface. The table is itself supported 
"1 upon the sole of the large carriage-bracket L, 
which is strengthened by two ribs cast on its 
under side. Inis bracket is attached to the 
framing A A, by two pieces Y, Y, which are 
bolted upon it, and planed true to the angle of the 
inverted bevel edges of the broad face-rib of the 
main frame. These edges are also planed where they 
meet the oblique faces of the nieces Y, Y. By this 
means a joint is formed which allows of a sliding mo- 
tion vertically ; butgfloes not admit of any deviation 
laterally. When the slides become loose by wearing 
of their surfaces, the pieces Y,Y admit of being 
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tightened by means of pinching screws fitted against 
them through continuous snugs cast on the bracket. 
This arrangement is fully explained by figs. 3 and 4. 
This bracket is raised and depressed by means of a 

' ■% ■ . 

of the machine, so as to form an integral part of it. 
By turninghhe hand-crank on n, it ia thus manifest 
that the motion will be transmitted to the bracket, 
which will either be raised or lowered according os the 
crank is turned in one direction 
7 or the other. The table K has 






Gcal 1 footel inch. 

nand-crank applied at «. Upon this pinion is fixed 
the spur-pimon U, shown in combination by figs. 1 



a double movement upon the 
sole of the carriage-bracket ; 
oue movement is circular, and 
the other is in the direction of 
the length cf the table. The 
circular movement is effected 
by menus of the hand-crunk p 
upon the spindle y, carried in 
bearings formed upon the box 
X, which thus serves as a oentre 
of rotation. On the spindle y is 
formed a worm, which, gearing 
with the worm-wheel P on a 
stud projecting downwards from 
the table K, conveys the motion 
of the handle p to the table. 
This arrangement is well show n 
separately by the plan, tig. 6, 
and the elevation, fig, 5. This 
last corresponds to the view 
given in fig. 2. Opposite views 
of it are also given in figs. 1 
and 4, the last on an enlarged 
scale. It will be observed that 
the stud on which the worm- 
wheel V is fixed is cast hollow, 
and is fitted into the table K by 
a key at o, shown in fig. 3. The 
lateral movement of the table 
in effected by a different ar- 
rangement. A recess in the 
form of a parallelogram is cast 
in the sole of the carriage- 
bracket L, with projecting ribs 
(A e) on its under side, to serve 
the double purpose of Jpving 
strength to iho sole piste and 
of forming guides, against which 
the cover of the travetling-bor 
X may slide, tb© surfaces in 
contact being planed true for 
that purpose. The motion is 
communicated by means of the 
handle g (figs. 1 and 2) upon 
the spindle which carries the 
bevel-wheel Q, seen in fig. 2, 
and partially in fig. 1 ; also se- 
parately in fig. 10. This spindle 
has its bearings attached to the 
bracket h, and its wheel gears 
with the equal wheel II, upon 
the end of the screwed spindle 
d, which has its bearing fr) also 
attached to the sole-plate of the 
carriage-bracket, and works in 
a long nut or internal screw 
formed in the cover of the 
travelling-box X. (*See fig. 2 
for the general arrangement, 
also figs. 4, 6, and 0.) By 
turning the handle q. it is thus 
clear that the piece which serves 
the purpose of a nut on the 
screw d will be carried along in 
the direction of the length of 
the screw; but the nut being 
attached to the table X, the 
whole will be moved simulta- 
neously in that direction. By 
means of these two motions, 
any point of the table % can be 
brought under the axis of the 
drill ; and fay the means of verti- 
cal motion it can be placed at any convenient height. 
The feed of the too? during the operation of boring 
is obtained, os before stated, by means of the two 
screw-wheels J, J, by an arrangement of part* 
which forms the chief novelty of this machine. On 
j the axes of these wheels are placed two pulley s, the 
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circumferences of which are embraced by the friction- of battalion drill in concert witli the other companies 
collars 8, S (shown in combination in ggs. 1 and 12, of the regiment to which he belongs, and to proceed 
and separately by figs. 7 and 8). The bearings of the to aiming drill, judging-distance drill, and target prao- 
a»s being attached to the framing A A. of the ma- tic*. In every regiment every soldier goes through a 
chine, it is obvious that the machine being in motion, course of setting-up drill in the spring. The course of 
if the pulleys lie prevented from revolving, the wheels drill for each arm of the service is similar, ms far as 
J, J will likewise remain at rest} but the screwed the elementary partis concerned; but the artilleryman 

hag to acquire a knowledge of gun 
drill, and the trooper must learn 
bis drill on horseback, and the 
sword exercise. There are manuals 
of drill for cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, published at a low price 
by Messrs. Clowes & Son. Fun- 
Fig. 9. ishment drill is an extra quantity 

of drill assigned to a soldier for 

part of the drill-spindle revolving between them, ' some minor fault, which he has to go through in heavy 
they will act as a stationary, and cau«e the spindle marching order. 

to descend through a space equal to one-third of its | Dsittotu, in Agriculture, is a mode of sowing by 
screw during every revolution. Again, suppose the which the seed is deposited in regular rows, equally 
pulleys aud wheels tree, the screw of the apmdle in- distant from each other. “It has been practised by 
stead of descending will simply catme the wheels ,J, J gardeners from time immemorial, and from the garden 
to revolve on their ales through a space equal to one it has gradually extended to the held. In those 

countries where maize, or Indian corn, is exten- 
sively cultivated, the seed is always deposited in 
rows"; and during the growth of the plants, the 
soil in the intervals is repeatedly hoed and stirred 
to a considerable depth, as fa likewise the prac- 
tice in vineyards. This cultivation not only keeps 
, the land free from weeds, but, by allowing the 

Fig. 12. Fig. 11. Fig. 10. dews and the influence of the atmosphere to pene- 

trate into the earth, greatly encourages the vege- 
toofch during every revolution of the screw. Now, i tafiun and growth of the plants .” — English Cytdo. 
between these extremes any amount of feed or down 1 * This system of row-culture is practised to its highest 
ward motion of the drill-spindle may be obtained by perfection in Scotland and the North of England. 
Simply retarding the motion of the wheels, by means Indeed, the Northumberland mode of cultivating tur- 
of the friction-collars 8, S, which embrace the small nips by the aid of the drilliug-machine is imitated by 
pulleys ou their axes; for the friction of the collars all fanners in moist climates. In use, the North urn- 
being less than to prevent entirely the motion of the j berlaud drill — one of the best forms of the implement 
wheels, and, at the same time, greater than to allow a j —is borne upon a frame and two wheels, drawn by 
tooth to paws during a revolution of the spindle, a ! a horse. It sows rape-cake, ground bones, and other 
downward motion of the spindle must thus be pro- : dry manure at the same time us the seed. In parts 
dticed at pleasure, by the contrivance of the friction- ! of England, sowing seed by mean* of the drilling- 
collars, shown separately in llgs. 7 and 8. These j machine has become a separate profession. The 
collars are formed iu two halves (8 8), with bosses : driller finds the machine, the farmer the horses and 
joining the segments, pair and pair; these bosses are | seed,— the former agreeing with the latter to deposit 
reverse-sorewed internally, the thread of the one to j the seed and the manure at a given sum per acre, 
the right, and that of the other to the left ; and being j Drimys, drl'-mys (Gr. drimm, acrid), in Bot., a gen. 

I daccd in a rod (* #) correspondingly screwed right and of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Magnolia i'cce. 
eft, they are made to approach or recede according | The bark, which is commonly known under the name 
as this rod ia turned to the right or left, and to ! of Winter’s bark, is obtained from a species of this 
embrace more or less closely the pulleys upon which } genus, namely D. Wintcri , or uromatica.. It was first 
they are placed. This screwed rod is prolonged, ami l brought to Europe by Captain Winter, after a voyage 
has a baud’# placed in its under en.d t by which the j to the Straits of Magellan, in 1371), and was formerly 
required degree of friction can be adjusted at plea- ! much used as a substitute for cinnamon, having aimi- 
sure {see fig/ 2). The friction-collars are lined with j lar aromatic and stimulant properties; at present it is 
copper, for the purpose of increasing the friction ; for j rarely employed. 

it is manifestly of advantage to obtain as much friction i Drinking Usagks (Sax. drinerm, to drink; Fr. 
on the pulleys as possible with the least amount of ; usage, usage). — From the earliest times of remote un- 
pressure. This arrangement has also the advantage of j tiquity, there have always been special usages cou- 
ld low mg the tool to be speedily withdrawn s for on j nee ted with the custom of drinking. Amongst the 
slacking tbe friction-collars, the 'balance-weight H will j ancient Hebrews, the drink-offering constituted one of 
raise the spindle in ordinary cases, and when the tool > the most solemn parts of their religious ceremonies, 
has a hold in the hole which is being bored, the The patriarch Jacob poured outu drink-offering on the 
balance-weight can be assisted in its office by the pillar of stones which he had erected to mark the place 
hand- wheel placed on the axis of one of the wheels (.1) : where lie bad talked with God (Gen. xxxv. IA)., In 
t he wheel and screw will thus for u time be converted tbe 1 5t h ebapterof Numbers there, are special directions 
into a pinion aud rack. The figures of Whitworth's for the pouring out of drink-offering* of wine with the 
excellent machi ne, and the description of it, are taken burnt-olfrrmg*, to he “ a sweet savour unto the Lord,” 
from a useful and instructive work, one we commend Amongst t he ancient Greeks and Homans, thepouring 
to every mechanical student, — Mr. David Scott's out of libations to the god* was an ordinary religious 
“ The Engineer and Machinist's Assistant.” ceremony. They were not only offered before solemn 

Dtati, iu Mil., the general name given to the prayers, but also before meals. In the latter case, the 
exercises by which a soldier is qualified for his duty, host, before the guests began to eat, pottred a small 
Bquad, or setting-up drill, tenches hi m how to nt arch in quantity of wine upon the floor, as a sort of propitiation 
slow, quick, and double time, to go through his facing*, to the gods. This practice was somewhat equivalent 
nud to perform certain simple evolutions from the to our grace before meat It was also the custom at 
halt or when marching ; these are combined with pt»s- times to drink to the health of the guests. From usages 
turn exercises, called extension motions, which tend to such as these, in after-time, arose tbe custom of pro- 
give the soldier n good carriage and an erect military posing healths or giving utterance to sentiments before 
figure. When the recruit is dismissed from sqpad drinking at a feast. Among the Scandinavians, Teu- 
drill, which is taught to small batches or squads of men tons, aud ancient Britons, such usages were customary 
by a sergeant appointed lbr the purpose, he learns com- at their boisterous emcoasM, Is. The Anglo-Saxons were 
pany drill, the manual and platoon exercise, and post- in the habit of crying, “ haul ” (be in health) be- 
tion drill; he is then competent to go through a course fore drinking. Wassail is evidently derived from this 
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origin j but it is attributed by some to an occurrence saline ingredients which appear to be innocuous in 
•Ma to have taken place between Koweua, the , small quantities, way produce a marked disorder of the 
daughter of Hengiat, and the British king Yortigern. digestivo organs, aud through them of the system 
The king was at an entertainment at the castle of generally. The injurious effects of the use of impure 
Hen gist, and, during a feast, lost his heart to the Air water are also manifest in the extraordinary augmenta- 
Rowena, who, kneeling gracefully before him, pre- tion of the liability to attacks of such aymotie diseases 
Rented a cup of wine, saying, if Li*ver kynina, teats hwl” os may at the time be prevalent. For the puriliea- 
(deor king, your health). The was hml or the Saxony tion and preservation of water, numerous ingenious 
was, however, in use before that time, and was equiva- methods nave been adopted ; and one of the most 
lent to the ** Tour health** of the present day. The approved is by means of patent filters, in which the 
practice of pledging a guest before drinking arose from water is pussed through alternate layers of sand aud 
s necessity of showing that there was no poison in the charcoal. (See Filter.) Where there is reason, how- 
wine, or that there was no danger to the guest while ever, to suspect much injurious contamination, the 
he drank. It originated in the 10th century. The process of boiling should never be omitted; after 
introduction of Christianity did not at all contribute which it may be strained and filtered, and lastly 
to abolish the practice of using the wassail cup. It agitated in contact with the atmosphere, in order to 
began, on the contrary, to assume a religious aspect ; restore to it its natural proportion of air* Much has 
and in the larger monasteries, amongst the monks of been written for and against the use of alcoholic or 
old, the wassail bowl was placed at the right band of fermented liquors; and it is one of those points on 
the abbot in the refectory. It was handed round to which medical meu are very much divided. Without 
each, and was called I’oculum Charitat.it. In the uni- going into the arguments advauced on either side, we 
versiliee a similar cup is still passed round, called the may give it as our opinion, that while in a healthy aud 
grace cup. In tho dinners given by the public com- natural state of the human frame, their use may be, 
panics of the city of London, after the cloth has been and probably is, in some measure injurious ; yet that, 
removed, the master and wardens rise, and “ drink to from .the tear aud wear that most people have to 
their visitors in a loving cup, and bid them all heartily endure in the present state of society, more or loss ol 
welcome !" A silver cup filled with warm Bpieed wine alcoholic liquor is necessary to maintain the body in 
is then handed round to all present. Sonic of the even the ordinary state of health. The quantity of 
drinking-cups belonging to the priesthood in the drink required varies according to the climate, the 
Middle Ages were of tho most costly workmanship, nature of the 6olid food taken, and individual peeuiiari- 
That of Thomas h Beeket is still preserved : it is made ties. Most persons generally consume too much ot 
of ivory, mounted with silver, and studded ou the liquids; aud this is to be particularly guarded against 
summit and base with pearls. Round the cup is an during meals. By diluting the gastric juice, it prevents 
inscription, “Yinum taum bibe cum gnudio " (drink the food from being properly acted u pon. Perhaps the 
thy wine with joy) ; but round the lid, deeply engraved, best time for taking drinks of any kind is an hour or 
is the restraining injunction ** Sobrii eatote" (bo two after meals, as is shown bv tho degree of thirst 
moderate). Tho word toast, with regard to drinking which is then felt. Drinking largo quantit ies of water 
usages, is comparatively modern ; it originated in the is sometimes employed with beneficial effects in the 
practice of putting a piece of toast in a jug of ale. cure of certain diseases. By exciting tho vascular 
According to if Tho Tatter,” tho word toast was first system and its connected secreting organs, it tends to 
applied to the drinking of healths at Bath, in the reign remove from the blood various effete or noxious mat* 
of Charles II. A celebrated beauty of the time was in tors. On the other hand, a total abstinence from drink 
the large public bath, and a number of her admirers for two or three days is recommended as an effectual 
were standing around. Ono of them took a glass of mode of stopping fluxes ami of relieving catarrhs, 
water from the bath and drank to her health; while inflammations, and congestions. {See Coiaj.) 
another who was standing by, half tipsy, offered to Dhjvrr Ant, dri'-ver, the local name of a species 
jump in, saying, that although he objected to the of lvynienopterous insects belonging to the fam. of Ants, 
liquor, he would like to have the toast. From that Driving, Furious, dW-ving fu l -re - u» (Sax. driftm, 
time the word was applied to drinking the health of to drive; h&t.furiasu*, furious), which was a misde- 
any beauty at private parties, and, in time, all sorts of meauor by common law, was declared to be a statutory 
subjects were toasted at public and private feasts, offence by 1 Geo. IV. c. 4, which declares that if any 
Toasts also began to bo accompanied by cheers ; and person shall be maimed or otherwise injured by reason 
at the present day, at large public banquets, toast- of the wanton and furious driving or racing, or by the 
masters are generally appointed, who not only give out wilful misconduct of any coachman, or other person 
the subject of the toast, but lead the cheers whic h having the charge of any stage-coach or other public 
follow. Many drinking usages are connected with carriage, the offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
domestic events, and seem to have been handed down and punishable as such by fine and imprisonment. By 
from ancient times. The custom of drinking at births, 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 120, the provisions relating to stage- 
christenings, and marriages, can easily be accounted coaches were consolidated, and penalties imposed ibf 
for; but the strangest usage of all is the practice of furious driving, or other offences against the act. This 
drinking at funerals. The wakes held in Ireland and act was amended by 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 4B ; 2 & 3 Viet;. 
Borne porta of Scotland have been long maintained, c. 66 ; and 6 & 0 Viet. e. 79. The provisions relating to 
and are still kept up by habit. They probably owed hackney and stage coaches in London will be found in 
their origin to the want of excitement amongst the 1 & 2 Will. IV. o. 22; 6 & 7 Viet. c.86j- 13 & 14 Viet, 
phlegmatic northern nations, and the long dork nights c, 17 ; and 16 & 17 Viet. c. -33. 
m a cheerless climate. Droits of Admiralty. {See Admiralty, Droits 

Drinks, drinks (Ang. Sax.).— In order to dilute onr or .) ’ 

food and repair the constant waste of fluids that is Dromedary. (See Camel.) 
taking place in our system, a certain quantity of liquid Dbomia, drt/+m,e-u, a gen. of Crustacea, of which tho 
must ibe token into the system; and so necessary is sponge-crab (Drtmia vulgarie) may be taken as tho 
this, that one can bear hunger better and longer than type. The sponge-crab is furnished with two sharp 
be can do thirst. Water is, undoubtedly, the natural curved claws, which enable it to hold fast to pieces of 
drink of mod, and, in a perfectly healthy condition, is sponge, medusa;., &c. 
preferable to any other ; but there are many others Drone. (See Bib.) 

which, in certain conditions of the body, or through Drops Y, drop'** e (Gr. hndrope, from hudor, water, 
habit, may be taken* mot only without injury, but with and ope, aspect or appearance), in Path., is a disease 
advantage to the health, if only taker, in moderation ; characterized by the accumulation of watery fluid in 
■nob aa alcoholic drinks. Much depends upon the one or more of the shut cavities of the body, or in the 
parity of the water one uses in the preservation of areolar tissue, or in both, independent ol inflamma- 
healtfa. and the presence of even very minute quanti. tion. In a state of healthy the capillaries, which 
ties of earthy or putrescent matter may produce the ramify every port of the body, constantly ponr out 
most pernicious results. Thus a very minute impreg- upon every surface? into tbe most minute ecus as well 
nation with lead is quite sailkient to develop all the as the great cavities, a watery fluid to moisten tho 
symptoms of chronic Icod-poSoning if persevered in ports, and thereby facilitate motion ana prevent injury 
for a sufficient length of time. Again, on excess of the from friction. This watery fluid is speedily takan up 
T 702 
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by another class of vessels, called the absorbent*, which and symmetrical, bypogynous, ^ith a quinary arrange- 
carry it book to the general circulation. When the meat of their parts, which are persistent and im- 
healthy condition of these organs is impaired, cither bricate • anthers extrorse ; styles several $ placentas 
from tn© exbalents acting too powerfully, or from the parietal ; fruit capsular, 1 -celled, with loculicid&l 
absorbents being deficient in notion, an accumulation dehiscence ; seeds numerous ; embryo small at the 
of fluid takes place, either in the general ceUalartnem- base of copious fleshy albumen. The Vroneracea 
bran© or in the natural cavities of the body. IWopsy are found in almost all parts of the world with the 
is either active or passive. Active or acute dropsy is exception of the Arctic regions. They possess slightly 
owing to excessive action of the exhalents, in cense- acid and acrid iwoperties. The typical gen. is Drotera, 
quenc© of increased action of the heart ; it comes on the sun-dew, the Species of which are interesting, from 
eudd only and trnnuituously, and sometimes can scarcely the peculiar irritability of the hairs on their leaves, 
be discriminated from inflammation with serous eft'u- The plant commonly known as Venus’s fly-trap is a 
«ion. It is induced 'bv various causes ; as exposure to speeies of Dion&a, another genus of this order, and 
a cold ■ moist atmosphere, particularly when the body exhibits in a most striking manner this irritability, 
is in astute of perspiration from active exercise or (See Dmxmk.) Some of the sun-dews communicato 
long exposure to heat. A labourer “has been digging a beautiful purple stain to the paper upon which they 
(perhaps) in a wot ditch in winter time, and he pauses are dried, and also yield a yellow colour when treated 
to take his meal; or he has been unloading a waggon, with ammonia. They may, therefore, be expected to 
and rides home some miles in a heavy rain that wets furnish valuable dyes, and should be examined with 
him to the skin ; or he baa been mowing in the heat of this view by the practical chemist, 
summer, and lies down to sleep upon the damp grass/ 1 Prowling, droum^ing (Dan. dmyner, to drown), is 
The perspiration is suddenly chocked, and in the course sufl'oeution produced by the immersion of the body 
of a few hours ho becomes universally armsurcous, under water, or, according to Rome, by the exclusion 
Chronic or passive dropsies are occasioned by defective of atmospheric air from the lungs by any liquid. The 
absorption, arising, in some measure perhaps, from an necessity of air to life is well known, and any exclusion 
enfeebled state of the absorbents, strictly and ana- of it, for even a few minute*, produced death. When 
tomically so called, but more frequently, chiefly, and a human being unable to swim falls into the water, if 
in some cases entirely, from undue fulness of the veins,* it is not of great depth, bo first goes to the bottom; 
this ven on's repletion being produced almost always but on account of t he air in the lungs rendering tho 
by some impediment to the free return of the blood to specific gravity of the body lighter than the water, be 
the heart; ns tumours pressing on the great blood- immediately rises again to the surface. The efforts 
vessels, ossification of the valves of the heart, Ac. made by him to maintain himself at the surface dimi- 
When the vein* arc dial ended to a certain degree with nieh the quantity of air in the JutigB, and he again sinks 
watery fluid, the entrance of more of the same fluid to the bottom, but soon rises again ; and this alternate 
through their sides is impeded or prevented ; and when rising and sinking may occur several times in. succes- 
the distension is still greater, the aqueous part of the sion. The air which is expelled from the lungs is seen 
blood way oven pass in tho other direction out of the to rise to the surface in the form of bubbles, and with 
vessel. The difference between active and passive every expiration the specific gravity of the body is 
dropsy is chiefly in the rate at which the collection increased; the powers of sensation and voluntary 
augments; in ihe one case the liquid is rapidly ef- motion rapidly diminish, and the body settles at the 
fused in quantity much beyond tho natural amount of bottom. A feeble motion may still be perceived in the 
exhalation, in the other the exhalation goes on as cheat for a short time, but that, too, ceases, and death 
usual, but the fluid exhaled is not taken l>ack again ensues. In drowning, death is effected by the impure 
into the circulating vessels with sufficient facility, condition of the blood. The impure or venous blood 
‘Wherever there is a shut sac, or wherever there is of the system is constantly being carried to tho lungs, 
loose and permeable areolar tissue, there wc may have where, being brought into contact with the air, its 
dropsy. There arc certain parts, however, where it impurities are carried off, and it is converted into pure 
is more generally’ met with than in others, and is hence or arterial blood. When, by any means, as in drown- 
distinguished by particular names: thus, when in the mg, the lunge arc shut out from communication with 
bead, ftytfrocepfurhui ; in the chest, hydrofhorax ; in the the external air, this operation cannot bo carried on, 
belly, atriie * ; in the areolar tissue generally throughout impure instead of pur© blood is carried through the 
tho body, anamrea, W hen the areolar tissue of a part, system, the brain is immediately affected, sensation 
becomes dropsical, it is said to be mdematous. OWm» and volition rapidly diminish, and at length cease. 
paribu» t those part* of tire body become the moat loaded The period during which life may continue in eub- 
with serous fluid, of which tho'areolur tissue is plentiful mention varies in different persons. In some instances 
and loose. In the -treatment of thia disease, the first bodies submerged but one minute have been found to 
object is to get rid of the preternatural accumulation be lifeless ; and in many eases recovery bus taken 
of watery fluid; the second, to prevent its collecting place after a submersion of eight or ten minutes, 
again ; for dropsy is generally a symptom or sequence Occasionally, animation has been restored after a sub- 
of other disorders, and rarely a disease of itself. In merston of fifteen dr twenty minutes, oj even of half 
active or febrile, anasarca general blood-letting is often an hour. In general, if the body has not been in tho 
of great advantage, as it not only helps to relieve the water longer than from five to eight minutes, tho 
congest ion upon which the effusion depends, but it prompt us© of tho proper means will rest ore animation, 
tends to abate the undue action of tne heart; in when the body is recovered after drowning, the akin, 
other oases, however, blood-letting would be very in- is cold and pale, presenting sometime* patches of livid 
jnrions, from its enfeebling tn© patient; and as it fre- discoloration. The expression is usually placid, the 
quently ^joccurs from weakness, or living on poor or eyes half-closed, the pupils dilated, the tongue swollen 
unwholesome food, the treatment must consist of a and pressed forward, and the Up* and nostrils covered 
generous diet, with tonics. In general, the object is with a mucous froth. The fingers are sometimes found 
to augment tho discharge ot watery fluid from one or torn and abraded, and tbs hand grasping gravel or 
more of the secreting surfaces of the body; audit, is other substances, which have been seized in a eon- 
often a matter of grmt nicety to determine by wlutt vulsiv© struggle at the bottom of the water. Internally, 
surface or channel this ought to b© attempted. In the epiglottis is found to be raised ; bloody foam «p- 
somc cases It is best to seek to promote this discharge pears in tho windpipe and bronchial passages ; tho 
by way of the kidneys ; in others, by the mucous lining lungs are soft and distended ; a large quantity of 
of the" alimentary canal ; in others, by the ext ernal black fluid blood is collected in the right, and Jess 
skin. Sometimes great present relief is afforded to in the left cavity of the heart ; and the vessels of 
the patient by tapping; but it is generally only tempo- the bruin are swelled and filled wit h impure blood. 
Tary, and can only sometimes be resorted to. The following plan of treating a drowned person 

Drosera CEJK, dros-e-mi'-se-e (G r. rfwwffmi, dewy) ,*he was proposed by the late Dr. Marshall Hall in 
Bun-dew (am., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in 1856 :—-!. Treat the patient instantly, on the spot, 
the subclass Thaiamiforte. T^ey are bog or marsh in the open air, except in severe weather, freely ex- 
plants, frequently furnished with glands, and having posing the face, neck, and chest to the breese ; 2. send 
alternate exatipulate leaves with a oircinate vernation, with all speed for Jnedical aid and for artieles of 
Peduncles, when young, circifiate; flowers regular clothing, blankets, Ac,; 3. place the patient gently 
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on the free, with one t|m under the forehead, eo that 
any fluids may flow from the throat and mouth, and 
without loss of time,—.!. To eaettt respiration ; 4. turn 
*be patient on hie aide and, a, apply snuff or other 
irritant to the nostrils ; & dash cold water on the faoe, 
previously rubbed briskly until it is warm. If there 
be no success, again lose no time, bat, II. To imitate 
respiration; 5. replace the patient on his face (when 
the tonge will then fall forward, and leave the entrance 
into the windpipe free ) ; then, 6. turn the body gently* 
but completely, on the side and a little beyond (when 
inspiration will occur), and then on the face, making 
gentle pressure along the back, when expiration will 
take place, alternately. These measures must be re- 


peated deliberately, efficiently, and perseveringly, 
fifteen times in the minute only. Meanwhile, III. 
To induce circulation and warmth, continuing these 
measures, 7. rub the limbs upward* with firm pressure 
and with energy, using handkerchiefs, &e., for towels; 
H. replace the patient's wet clothing by such other 
covering os can be instantly procured, each bystander 
supplying a coat, waistcoat, &c. " These rales," says 
l>r. Hall, " are founded ou physiology ; and whilst they 
comprise all that can be done immediately for the 
patient, exclude all apparatus, galvanism, the warm 
bath, &c., as useless, not to say injurious, especially 
the last of these, and all loss of time in removal, Ac., 
as fatal.” 

1)bug, drug (Fr. drogue), a term applied to those 
substances used in medicine sold by the druggist 
and compounded by apothecaries according to the 
prescriptions of physicians and surgeons. The pro- 
fessions of the chemist and of the druggist are 
mixed together in a very confused manner. This 
uncertainly has been caused principally by the rules 
established by the medical corporations, such as the 
College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the 
Apothecaries Company. Acids, alkalies, oxides, and 
salts, which are used in large quantities, are manufac- 
tured on an extended scale in several parts of Great 
Britain. The term of chemist and druggist is, however, 
usually applied to those persons who retail and under- 
stand the chemicals which they purchase from other 
parties who make them on a large scale. A book has 
been lately published by Dr. Normandy, under the title 
of ” The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis : " 
Ibis work is intended to afford aid in the detection of 
fraud in the manufacture of food, d rugs, and chemicals. 
The subject upon which it treats ia of especial impor- 
tance to provincial druggists. The different substances 
age alphabetically arranged. The following remarks 
show the usefulness of such a work : — ** Country drug- 
gists form a elaas of persons to whom this work would 
be very serviceable ; for although there are, of course, 
highly creditable exceptions, particularly in gTeat pro- 
vincial towns, the bulk of whom arc not distinguished 
for chemical, or even pharmaceutical knowledge. Few 
- are capable of conducting an analysis or organic re- 
search, and they are frequently "imposed upon by 
wholesale dealers, who send them damaged or spurious 
drugs, which, if administered in dangerous maladies, 
might induce aggravation of disease, and very probably 
cause death,” In 1658 a new medical act was passed, 
by which the new general council formed to carry out 
the provisions of the act is empowered ** to cause to 
be published, under, their direction, a book containing 
a hat of medicines and compounds, and the manner 
of preparing them, with the true weights and measures 
fey which they are to be prepared and mixed, and con- 
turning such other matters and things relating thereto 
as thegeneral council shall flunk fit, to be called 
British Fharmacopaid ; and the general council shall 
cause ttf bo, altered, amended, and republished such 
Fhamaeopan* as often as they sliull feel necessary.” 
In mercantile language, any commodity that lies on 
hand, or is not saleable, is called a drug, 

D budget, frug'-get (Fr.), a sort of cloth, of a coarse, 
flimsy woollen texture, generally used for covering 
carpets, but rn some parts of Great Britain used as an 
article of clothing by females among the poorer classes. 
Damply, it consists of a mixture of woollen and cotton, 
and in Scotland the material called drugget has gene- 
rally the warp of ft coarse flax, and is commonly striped 
blue and white. * 

Dbcggib*. (See Chemist A2n> Datrooist, Piub- 
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macbutical Socmrx or Great BarrAnr, and United 
Society of Chemists and Druggists.) 

Dbuids, dru^idx, n name given to the order of priests 
which existed in ancient times among certain branches 
of the Celtic race, if not among all. Numerous deriva- 
tions have been given of the name; but the most 
probable seems to be from the old Celtic word derouyd, 
from de, * god,* and rowyd, * speaking/ ft participle of 
the verb rouyddim, 1 to speak. 1 Various writers have 
endeavoured to establish a connection between the 
Druids and some of’ the other early heathen sects. 
Some argue that the Druidical and Persian religions 
were identical; others regard them as connected with 
the Hindoos, others with the Egyptians, and so on. 
They only become known in history about the 1st 
century before Christ, and they were then chiefly 
found in Gaul and Britain. Julius Cottar is the 
ancient author who has given the clearest and most 
minute account of them. According to him, they 
formed one of the two orders of rank and dignity in 
Gaul. They were engaged in thingB sacred, conducting 
the public and the private sacrifices, and interpreting 
all matters of religion. They were held in great honour 
among the people, and a number of young men resorted 
to them for the purpose of instruction. They deter- 
mined almost all controversies, public and private; 
decreed rewards and punishments ; and if any one did 
not submit to their decision, they interdicted him from 
the sacrifices, which, among them, was the most heavy 

S unishment, such persons being shunned by all, and 
eprived of all civif rights and privileges. Among the 
Druids there was one who possessed supreme authority 
over them, who was either elected by the suffrages of 
the others, or, if pre-eminent in dignity among the 
rest, was at once elected. They assemble at a fixed 
period of the year, iu a consecrated place in the terri- 
tories of the CarnuteH, which is reckoned the central 
region of the whole of Gaul j and hither all who have 
disputes assemble from every part, and submit to their 
decrees and determinations. They do not. go to war 
or pay tribute like the rest, being exempted from mili- 
tary service, and having a dispensation in all matters. 
They are said to learu by heart a great number of 
verses ; for they regard it unlawful to commit these to 
writing ; and hence some remain in training for twenty 
yours. In almost all other matters iu their public and 
private transactions, they use Greek characters. Oua 
of their leading tenets is, ” thnt souls do not become 
extinct, but pass after death from one body to another ; 
and they think that men, by this tencX, arc in a great 
degree excited to valour, the fear of death being dis- 
regarded. They likewise discuss and impart to the 
youth many things respecting the stars aud their mo- 
tion; respecting the extent of the world and of our 
earth ; respeumg the nature of things ; respecting the 
power and the majesty of the immortal gods. This 
institution ia supposed to have come from Britain ; and 
even now those who desire to gain a more accurate 
knowledge of that system, generally proceed thither for 
the purpose of studying it.” As to the amount, of know- 
ledge possessed by the Druids, we have little means of 
determining. They unquestionably, however, possessed 
some knowledge of the heavenly bodies beyond what 
simply pertained to the regulation of their religious 
festivals, inasmuch as they computed the year by luna- 
tions, which supposes an acquaintance also with the 
solar year; and various relics have been found in Ire- 
land, among Druidical remains, which ore thought to 
be astronomical instruments designed to show the 
phases of the moon. At the same time, there was not 
a little of astrology, divination^ and magic mixed np 
with their purer science. Iu their doctrine of medieme 
particularly, there was far more of superstition than 
of knowledge. To a great many plants they attributed 
a eacreff mystic character. The oak was especially 
regarded as "sacred among them, and in the oak-groves 
they frequently performed their rites, deriving, ac- 
cording to some, their name from the oak. Most 
sacred of all, however, was the mistletoe, which they 
esteemed on an antidote to all poisons, a cure for all 
diseases. It was gathered at certain seasons, with the 
most formal and pompons ceremonies. According to 
Pliny, as soon as it was discovered upon the oak, the 
Druids collected in crowds about the tree ; a priest in 
white vestments ascended, and, with a knife of gold. 
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ontthemWetoe, which «u roeeind by mother ttacd- 

iag on th* ground t sacrifices were dM op, and the 
day spent la rejoicings. There were certain other 
pleats which were regarded as potent remedies for 
various diseases, and were earned about as charms* 
as well as amber beads, which the Braids manu!hot#ed 

for warriors in battle, and which are still found in their 

tombs. A still more powerM talisman was, according 
to Pliny, the serpent s egg. It was formed, he says, 

by the poisonous spittle of a great many serpents 

twined together. It wee gathered at moonlight, and 
afterwards worn in the bosom. Their profounder 
ceremonies, those which they celebrated in the depths 
of the oak foreBts or oi secluded caves, ore known to 


ue only through the vaguest traditions, and in the stu- 
pendous but dilapidated stone monuments which still 
exist in some parts of Pranoe and Britain. It is said 
that human sacrifices were frequently offered up upon 
their altars. They consisted of three distinct classes,— • 
the horde, the rates or prophets, and the priests 
proper. The bards were poets, not only of s religious, 
but also of a martial and satirical dibs. The votes 
were the diviners or revealere of the fixture, who were 
charged with the conduct oi sacrifices and other ex- 
ternal ceremonies, and who stood as mediators or 
interpreters between the people and the higher order 
of priests. These dwelt in the depths of the oak forests, 
cultivating the more secret one. mystic doctrine? of 
their faith. They exercised judicial functions, and 1 
were resorted to in great numbers by the youth for 
instruction. When Gaul was snbdued by the Boraans, 
the Druidical religion gradually retired before the 
classic heathenism, and, step by step, withdrew at first 
into Armorica, ana then into Great Britain, where, in 
the time of Nero, it was attacked and mostly sup- 
pressed. It lingered as a public worship longest ic the 
island of Anglesea, whence it was finally driven ont by 
the Homan troops, amid a great deal oi slaughter. 
Nevertheless it continued, as a superstitious belief, to 
hold sway for many years thereafter over the minds of 
the Celtic tribes and their descendants. 

Drum, drum (Pa. trim, trommel, Get. trommel, 
Dsn. trust me), a musical instrument of percussion, 
supposed to be of Oriental invention, and said to have 
been introduced into Western Europe by either the 
Moors or the Arabians. Of drums we have three kinds j 
tfrtj ore os follows 1. The base or Turkish drum , 
which is the largest, and consists of a hollow cylinder 
ol oak covered at each end with vellum fastened to the 
rim in such a manner that it may be tightened or 
loosened ad libitum by meana oi small cords or braces 
acted upon by sliding knots of leather. 2. The double 
ox kems drum. — An instrument mode of copper, 
nearly hemispherical, covered with a strong heac of 
calf-skin, and standing upon three iron legs. They are 
always in pairs, and ore toned by screws,— one to the 
keynote of the piece accompanied, and the other 
a fourth below. 3. The wds-drau*.— This is constructed 
like the first, but generally has a brass cylinder, and is 
much smaller. Within the last six years great im- 
provements have been made In the manufacture of 
side-drums by Messrs. Key, Budall, and Go., Charing- 
cross, London ; and, since 1958, our Infantry have 
been supplied with these drams by the above-mentioned 
makers. They weigh three pounds less than the old 
Ones;" fire much smaller, of a superior tone, and tuned 
by screws instead of the old straps and ropes. There 
has also been a dram of this kind invented without a 
cylinder, resembling two tambourines joined at a short 
distance apart by small bars of iron, with their concavi- 
ties facing eaoh other. ■ 

Dsuk-xuad Ooubt-mastial, the name given to a 
council of officers convoked in haste when on active 
terries, to punish or pass sentence of death on any 
soldier whelms committed an offence which requires 
to be dealt with in a summary manner. The big drum 
wsa used es a table, round which the officers composing 
the council assembled j whence the name, which know 


Dunt-MoJo*. the principal drummer in a regi- 
ment, who beats the big dram, and teaches and has the 
general minageraent of the other dynmmers. fie also 

receives Orders from the officer in command respecting 

the drummers, and the beats to be given at any ap- 

705 


Dry-rftt 


^Dminai., <rrum'.mr, uy nfai or boy in .njamt 


««», arummer nos to perform the unnleasaat 
duty of flogging any soldier who may be crSered to 
receive a oertam number of lashes as a punishment. 
Jh^drammersrtand immediately before the privates 

Dnuincxx, a species of ooaokrosoh found in the 
West Indies, end so named from its habit of keeping 
up a continual blocking noise during the night. They 
arc said to attack people when asleep ; and this is pro- 
bably correct, since they have been seen to prey on the 
extremities of the deed. (See Bunion.) 

Drummond Light, drum'-tuund lit*, a light of 
extreme brilliancy, the invention of Lieutenant Drum* 
mond, B.E., and used by him in the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain, consulting of a jet of oxygen 
and hydrogen, mixed in the proportions to form water, 
directed upon a cylinder of time. The lime, which is 
infusible, becomes white hot, and emits a pure White 
brilliant light of such intensity that it hoc been dis- 
tinctly seen at a distance of one hundred end twelve 
miles. The lime cylinder is generally placed on a 
rotating pin, as part of the earth volatilises from the 
intense heat. The Drummond light, or lime light, os 
it is more frequently called, if much used in exhibiting 
the magic lantern and the reflecting microscope. It 
has been applied also to lighthouses, but has been 
abandoned, the catoptric ana dioptric principles upon 
which the illuminators are constructed requiring e 
broad fiat light; whereas the lime-light is extremely 
minute in proportion to its wonderful brilliancy. 

Drufacbob. (See Amygdalil®.) 

Dbufb, droop (Lat. drupee). In Bat., a superior one- 
eelled, one or two seeded, iudehiscent fruit, having a 
fleshy or pulpy sareccwp (middle layer), and a hard 
or bony eudocarp (inner layer). Tkp pericarp, or 
complete envelope of thaseed, u Beparab’e into its 
component parts,— namely, enicarp (external layer), 
sarcocsrp, and eudocarp. The drape is commonly 
called a stone-fruit, Examples occur in the peach, 
apricot, plum, and cherry. The fruit of the almond 
presents oil the characters of a drape, except that the ^ 
sarcocsrp is of a toughish nature, instead of being '■$' 
succulent. A number of drapes aggregated together 
on a common receptacle, as in the raspberry, form ool- 
leetively a kinc of eUrrio (which j«). 

Drxing Oils, drl-ing oilz (Sax. dri, dry),— Oils are 
divided into drying and non-drying oils, according as 
they become solid or remain liquid by theabsorpta on of 
the oxygen of the air. The principal drying oils ore 
linseed, walnut, poppy, hemp, cod-liver, and sperm. 
Those belonging to the latter doss are olive, almond, 
rape, colza, ana many animal ** — 

formei for paint, ana of 1 


’ animal oils. The uses of the 
l the latter for illuminating 
are instances of their opposite properties 


purposes, 

being taken advantage of. 

Dry-point, in Bug., a sharp, fine-pointed etching- 
needle, used to cut foie lines in n copper or steel piate 
without biting them in with acid. Work produced is 
this manner is very delicate ob well as durable. 

Dry-rot, the name given to the decay of timber, 
proceeding from the fermentation of sap that is left in 
the wood, and which is brought about by the influence 
of warmth, combined with a certain degree of moisture 
and the want of proper ventilation. It appears in 
timber that has not been properly seasoned, or which 
has been cut in the spring of Che year, when the asp is 
rising, os in the cose of oak-treearwhich are cut at this 
time for the take of the bark. When the sap has fer- 
mented, the vegetation of fungi follows, which spreads 
through the wood, destroying the fibres to such an 
extent that they crumble into dust under any slight 
pressure, To prevent dry-rot in timber, it it necessary 
that it should be well seasoned, and that the air should 
at all times have free access to it. Various methods 
have been adoptedfor filling the pores of the wood with 
some solution, to render it proof against de^^n by 
dry-rot, among which may be mentioned Sir William 
Burnett's process, by which the wood is soaked on a 
solution of chloride of lino, and that of Kyan, by which 
the pares of the timber 4re filled with a solutionufbh- 
ohloride of mercury, forced into them by the air-pump. 
2a 




Tb^denotteclttae 
iramrand common*. To encourage meritorious «tu* 
dents, «ad to makesonte provfcion&r those who, after 
craduafckni, desire to devote themsdverto teaming, 


in 1850. Those are to candidates of ail religious flyat » 
denominations, and ore tenable for a period not ex- wedge 
oee^gseven years. Thesalary, as fixed by the pro. take* 
woat and seniarfellows, is not toexoeed £100 per annum . and th 
A school of engineering was established m the msb rent oi 
varsity in 1842, with theview of combining the tbeo- side**! 
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Scholars of the honse, «9; non-fbundetion scholars, 
10: feUow-oonimoners, 87? pensioners, 1,138: sizars 
e»£«x-tte«m,4*.— lleF. Dttb. Uwivet*ity QaUn(Un\l8Il. 

Ducat, duk?*3t (Let. dnetito*, duchy), * gold coin 
very much used throughout the currency or Europe. 
It derives He name from &h« legend found on the 
first pieces Of the kind, which were coined in Sicily 
during the I2tb century. Hie legend runs: Sit t*b%, 
Chrm*, da fat*. quem to rv# i», Duueim, ‘ Let that duchy 
be thine, O Christ, which' thou rales t.' After the 12th 
wentury the iaaue of ducats increased largely in Italy : 
Venetian ducats were ended Leechini, from Lccca, 
where they were coined. In 11559, Germany adopted 
the ducat into the currency, and shortly afterwards 
its use spread over the whole of the north of 
Europe, The ducat varies in quality and weight. The 
ordinary ducat, which is current in Knesia, Austria, 
Hamburg, Ac w weighs 54 grains troy, and has a* value 1 
of 9$. 4 d. sterling. Many German states no longer 
issue ducats. The Italian ducat is of less value than ] 
that mentioned, the Venetian ducat being valued ! 
«t da. Sterling. The Spanish ducat is called ducado, 
but is generally called a dollar : its value in English 
money is 4t. 2d., and it ie made of silver. 

Doom mrotrn, </«'-»*« te'-knm (Lafc., you wdl bring 
with you), in Law, is a writ commanding one to appear 
at a certain day in the court of Chancery and to bring i 
with him some evidences or other things which the 
court would view. A party in any cause or matter 
depending in the court of Chancery may by eubpama 
due h imm require the attendance of any witness 
before the exammer, and Is entitled to the production 
of any deed, paper, or writing in his possession, cus- 
tody, or power. If the court, however, docs not 
think ft probable that the documents will be evidence 
between the parties, the court will not compel the 
documents of a third party to be produced. , ' f"; 

Duchai Hemp. (Acs JsscttY 3 toM*irifc$ J 

Dtrcmr, datdk'-e (Tt.dueM), a term applied Jo the 
territory or dominions of a duke: r wr "fair Mf ’ ^ 
Lancaster. The court of the dudny of Lanpaatct 


Lancaster. The court of the dually 'tftaaiemh 
England is also colled the Duchy com. (Set T/oril,) 
Duck, Yak (Ang.-Bax, j Lat. mbs) 
which the name of duck is general}*' 1 extended is 
characterized by greater breadth of tjdU than either 
the swans or geese. Their food i# cfctefiy attimal, 
whilst that of troth swans and gecse is ih frclt part 


vegetable: A well-known is 

the wild du^OT.eomm°n 

fbond In S® p£Earope v b$ abounds 


and even now our fen counties «rBpOtront*ed bytbem 
inauoh vast numbers as ^ llm LoOdoa nwiket 
fuUy supphed in theseaoon. Tlw extreme warteess of 
these birds renders necessary much patfenceand 

fl/at a ocmsiderahlehe^^n the air, in the shape of a 
wedge or triangle ; before they alight on a»y spot, fchcy 
talte several wheels In the airy as though to 
and then descend with extreme precaution. When at 
rest on the water, they take bare tobeep «t a con- 
siderable dtete&ee from the shore, and when they 
compose themselves for sleep, some of the company 
are always awske to beep guard, end to Apprise the 
rsmainder of the approach of danger. They are much 
more active by night than by day. The wild duck 
usually makes her nest amongst the tall grass or 
rashes skirting the water ; but instances have occurred 
of fiie birds building in trees. ” In Sussex, tlie nest 
of a mallard was found in an oak-tree fivewud-twenty 



especially In h'li heiriy two 

feet in length, three feet fnOxtent of wings, and 
weighs aboutthreepoudds. Tho bfflhf of agyceniali. 
yelkw vcolour; 


ts of agyeeoiah. 

rt<rf M b of 


iTLEsnnnr ptrexs. 

feet from the ground ; the old bird was sitting upon 
niue eggs supported on some smnll twigs laid crosswise. 
In Derbyshfro a gentleman's gamekeeper observed a 
wild duck fly out of a large oak in which the year 
previous had been a hawlris nest. On examination 
she was found to have completely repaired the old nest 
and to have laid therein two eggs. Another Instance 
occurred at Madoly, in Staffordshire, In this case 
the wild duck took possession of a book’s nest near the 
top of an oak. The drake was also seen to perch on a 
bough near her, and occasionally in her absence to ait 
in the nest.”— (Stanley's Metory ofUirdi.) The food 
of tho duck consists of worms# moflnsca, and aquatic 
insects, which they separate from the mud by the 
agency of lAmetlibai the margins of^ ^the^ bi^. Inspeak- 
ing of the%HLllard as the type of the true duck, Mr. 
YarreQ dbsefrfes, concerning (heir leading character- 
istics r**- M Externally they exhibit considerable length > 
of itefdt; the wings are also long, reaching to the end 
of the tail; the tarsi somewhat round; the hind toe 
free, or having no pendent lobe. In habits they may 
be stated generally as frequenting fresh water, but 
passing much of their time on land, feeding in ditches 
and about the shallow edges of pools, on aquatic plants, 
insects, worms, and occasionally fish, taking their food 
at or near the surface ; possessing great powers of 
flight, but seldom diving, unless pursued. Of their 


internal ftbft parts, the stomach is in the greatest 
degree mnacmett, forming a true gizzard ; the intes- 
tines long; the emcel appendages from six to nine 
inches in *»wath in the larger blrda. ** t d d v c r H a |>| * T> c on 1 y 
i nproportion to the size ofthespeoite. Of the bones 
it may be observed that the'rlbs are short, extending 
buft little beyond the line of the posterior edge of the 
sternum. The keel of the breastbone is deep, afford- 
ing great extent of surface for the insertion of large 
and powerful pectoral muscles. The enlargement at 
the bottom of the trachea in all of them is of bone 
only.” In his first division of true ducks, Mr, Terrell 
includes the sheldrake, Muscovy duck, wild duds, gad- 
well, shoveller, pisMc widgeon, bimacnlated duck, 
and AtediJijScQimte of afl of which will be 
the breiber tdaces. The domestic duck is 




he mOSt obviov* distinction between them, 

ild ducks being >eU©w, and the tame ducks black, 
he tame duck Ion not,lik« the wild, pair, end remain 






VtxelUng 


with one mate, but take* the control of an entire troop with ft chain, she waft once more brought to the tor* 
of hens. Whatever its Ipecies may be, the tame duck face ; and the decking wm repeated, according to the 
is a desirable birdto hare in a poultry -yard, Nor is enormity of her offence. Sometime® the ducking-stool 
'water indispensable to ita existence ; *«ao far from it, was combined with a tumbrel. A ducking-stool of 
indeed, that, instead of heingubsolntely necessary, it this description was in use at Leominster un to the 
is often injurious to tha yons^; In fact, they should year 1809; the beam was 33} feet in length. Theprsc- 
never be allowed to swim till mure than a month old. tice of using the duokiugafcool commenced in the 
Instead of allowing young duoks to go out in the morn- loth century, bnt had almost died out by the close of 
ins to eat slaffs aad worms, they should be kept up, the 18th. The cucking-stool, often confounded with 


ing to e« slug» aud worms, they shcoild be kept up, the 18th. The cucking-stool, often confounded with 
since this food, notwithstanding their partiality for the ducking-stool, was a different punishment; it was 
it. is injurious."— (Stanley.) They lay a great number used unreservedly for men and women, who were fixed 
of eggs, require vmy little attention, and, with respect in a stool at their own doors, to be pelted and hooted 
to ducklings, they may be easily fattened in the course at by the mob. 

of a month with any kind of pulse, or grain and water. Duct, dukt (Lat. dneo, I lead or conduct), denotes 
LSse bsoot.) generally any tube or canal by which a fluid is eon- 

Dvck (from Swedish duJe, a cloth), a sort of plain ducted or conveyed. It is more particularly used in 
heavy linen, highly glased, and of coarse texture. It Anat. to denote the vessels which convey the fluids in 
is much used for making the smock frocks worn by animal bodies, 
the agricultural labourers in England, and also for the Duct, iu Bot. (See Vessel.) 
rough shirts worn by workmen in copper and iron Duct, Alimbktaky. (See Alutewtaut Cabal.) 
smelting-works and forges. Ductility, dukdil'*e-fe (Lat. ducttii*> from duco, I 

Duckbill, Oehtthoehtnchus, or Platypus, dtek'- lead, draw), the power possessed by certain bodies, 
&t/,« gen. of mammalia, ord. Monotremata. Only one and especially the metals, in virtue of which they are 
species is fully ascertained (O. paradoxus > orpanaUnut), capable of being drawn out in length, while their dia- 
generally known as the water-mole in the Australian meter is diminished, without fracture or separation, 
colonies. The entire length of the animal, including Among the metals it may be called the property of 
bill and tail, is about two feet ; body long and com- being able to be drawn out into wires. The order of 
pressed, and thickly covered with very glossy hair, at the metals which are ductile is almost similar to the 
the roots of which is a layer of waterproof felt-like order of those which are malleable; it is as follows 
material. The head is round and Small, eves small and Gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, sine, tin, lead, 
blight, no external ear, and instead of the muzzle, nickel, palladium, cadmium. Platinum wire has been 
mouth, and teeth of an ordinary quadruped, the crea- produced only *, 7r Wth of an inch in diameter. Glass 
Sure is furnished with a bill like that of a duck (but is exceedingly ductile at a high temperature. The 


property is also possessed by other subst ances * such as 
gums, glues, resins, &c., when softened by moisture 
or heat. 

claws and a connecting membrane for swimming. The Duelling, du? -tilling (Lat. duellum, Pr, duil), a 
hind feet are likewise webbed, but the web does not combat between two persons, nt a time and place 
extend beyond the base of the claws. The tail is strong, specified in a challenge aent by one of the parties to 
broad, and flattened, about half as long as the body, the other. Duels usually arise out of private quarrels, 
eovered with longer and Coarser hairs, and nearly naked and the general practice is for the party insulted to 
on its under surface. It lives chiefly in the water, and, send a friend to demand an apology. If fee refuses, ho 
like the duck, seeks its food among the mud. Its is requested to name his friend ; and the two friends, 
burrowing powers are said to exoeed those of any other or seconds as they are called, arrange the preltmi- 
animal, fifty feet being no very uncommon length for uarics for the combat. They also choose the ground, 
it to run. It is wary and active, and by no moans regulate the mode of figbtiug, place the weapons 
easily shot. Its voice resembles that of a young puppy, in the combatauta' hands, and enforce compliance 
DucKRia-STOOL^tt^-ia^ %to6l( Ang.-Sax.V, an appa- with the rules which they have decided upon. Al- 
ratus of varied form, used formerly in Britain Tor though the duel is now of very rare occurrence, it 
punishing scolding wives. One of the most ordinary i« comparatively a modem institution. Among 
forms of the ducking-stool was the following:— A the ancient Greeks and Romans no such practice 
strong wooden chair was fastened to the end of a long existed, and the word duettum meant a war between 
beam, which worked like a see-saw on a pivot, on a two nations. Afterwards, under the belief that 
Port bead ed into the edge of a dam or the deep part I God would interfere miraculously in behalf of the 

m ^ innocent against the guilty, judicial disputes were 
decided throughout Europe by trial by battle. {See 
Battle, or Battel. ) Probably the duel originated in 


a belief in the same principle. It seems to have had 
its origin among the Germanic nations. Louis Je 
D^bonnaire was the first French king wh$ permitted 



disputants to resort to arms. Henry II. prohibited 
duelling, on account of a combat between ms friend 

I Francis de la Chastaignerie and Guy Chabot do 
Jama c, in which the latter waft slain. Tbs praetioe of 
duelling, however, still continued, Francis I. openly 
encouraged it, and set an example by challenging 
Charles V. Several ineffectual attempts were made to 
put down the practice ; but to such an extent was it 
carried on during the sovereignty of dlenry IV., that in 
the first eight oen years of his reign 4,000 genUemen lost 
their Hvesln duels. Henry was compelled brpopular 
feeling to endeavour to abolish the custom by adding 
death, in extreme cases, to the penalties then in force. 
He, however, did not look with an unfavourable eye 
. upon duelling; consequently, although very unlawful, 

DtTCKXK G-8TOOL9. it became very fashionable. Duying the reign of 

- : ..■■■■'. t " • . .. .. .. Louis XIII. duelling became so pnevalent that it was 

of a river. Tbfe woman was placed m the chair with said in Paris that no Frenchman was worth looking at 
her arms drawn backwards ; a bar was placed across unless he had killed his man. Although duelling was 
hear back and inside her elbowa, while another bar hold so common, the law against it was carried out with 
her upright: in this uncomfortable position Bhe was great rigour, and several noblemen and gentlemen of 
securely tied with cords. The persons appointed high renown were beheaded for persisting in fighting, 
to carry out the punishment, by raising their end During Louis XIV.'s reign, duels of three, four, and 
of the beam, caused the unfortunate culprit to go five a side wore common ; out the king at last enforced 
user head in the water^By piflhng down their end the laws with such firmness that, for the time, du all i ng 
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Duenna 


wasalmost abolished. Duelling appears to have 
been introduced into England about the tune of, 
the Norman conqneafc.i but it to principally m its 
puMk) or judicial form. Private duelling, was very 
prevalent in the reign of Queen Elisabeth. It declined 
daring the Common wealth, but broke out again in the 
reign of Charles II. Paring the reign of William III. 
attempta were made to abolish duelling j and in 
1712 a bill was introduced into parliament, but 
was thrown oat, notwithstanding that its objects 
had been strongly advocated in Queen Anne’s speech. 
After the wearing of swords was abandoned, duel- 
ling diminished tor a time ; . bnt the pistol soon 
began to take the place of that weapon. After a 
time, chance took the place of skill, and ghastly, 
albeit absurd, duels were fought at two or three 
paces, one pistol being loaded and the other not This 
sort of duelling seemed to reach its climax when the 
disputants made choice by lot between two pills, one 
made of bread and the other containing poison. From 
this point duelling declined, and has quite fallen into 
disrepute; In this country, indeed, it may be said to be 
abolished. By the laws of England, any man killing 
another in a duel, however fair it may have been, is 
'* ’ * ” " s not looked 

r could be 

. , but the 

ease would probably be different at the present day. 
The duels among the German students were merely 
fencing-matches with sharp weapons ; and although 
some ugly cate in the face were given and received, 
they were never absolutely dangerous, as armed 
seconds were always on the alert to prevent any serious 
wounds. Several stringent additions on the subject of 
duelling were added to the Articles of Wtfr m this 
Country in IBM by the commander of the forces. 
Partly through these, but more particularly through 
the increasing improvement of English society, dud* 
ling has ceased to be an institution of this country. 

Duskwa du-en'-na (Span, duti la), the title applied 
to the chief lady in waiting upon the queen of Spain. 
In a more restricted sense, the termed is used to 
designate a person holding a middle position between 
a governess and companion, and appointed to take 
charge of those young ladies who are members of 
Spanish or Portuguese families. 

Dust, du-eV (Ital, duetto), in Mas., a two-part com- 
position, either vocal or instrumental, with or without 
a bass and accompaniments, To form a good duet, 
the execution should be pretty equally distributed 
between the two parts : the melodies so connected, 
intermingled, and dependent on each other, as to be 
entirely inseparable, but at the same time perfectly 
related and continuous when hoard together. Al- 
though combined by the situation of the harmony, 
the parts are not necessarily similar in their motion ; 
<m the contrary, it is by varying end giving them 
Contrary directions, that the best effects are produced, 

Duqqwo, du'-gong (Halicor* Dugong), a marine 
animal belonging to the herbivorous cetacea. In 
general form It much resembles the manatee. Its 
length varies from twelve to twenty feet. It feeds on 
the alg® which grow on submarine rocks in shallow 
seas. Its affection for its young is remarkable j and if 
the latter can be surprised and captured, the mother 
may be easily taken. Its flesh is eaten, and said to 
resemble coarse beef in texture and f) avour. It is found 
% s of the Indian archipelago. Bunnell 


Israelites were ordered to veil the tabernacle. 

Dugutitia, in Bot„ a gen. of plants 

belonging to the nati ord. Anonacea, The only inter- 
esting species is D. quit aren tie, a native of Guiana, 
which furnishes the strong elastic wood called lance- 
wood. This is chiefly use ny eoaoh-mukers. 

Dints, duke (Lot, dm f a leader, a general; Fr. 
due, Ital. dued), an honorary title given in England to 
noblemen of the highest rank. The term is first used 
in hirtoryJnGen. xxxvi. 16^ with reference to the 

S*theheads or founders of fmnifies or tribesj^^ifc 
could have no political meaning further than this at 
that early period * It waseepplied as an especial title 
of rank to the military governors of provinces of 
the Bomau empire about the year 325, in the reign of 
70® 


Duke of York’s School 


Constantine the GreaMwhen they ceased to exercise 
timrivd functions which bad hitherto formed a part 
of the duties of the Roman governors or proeo* 
rat°r»* There were from thirty to forty of these 
duces or dukes, ten of whom were partienho^y distin- 
guished by the appellation of comes, or companion, in 
suasion to the oloser relationship into which they 

a 

cometm late ages became “count” and then implied 
a rank subordinate to that of duke, al tho ugh it bad 
previously been superior to it. (See CouiraJ The 
early Roman counts and dokes were distinguished by ! 
wearing a golden baldrick or band, and they received 
considerable emoluments from the state, to enable them 
to support their dignity in a becoming manner. Their 
power was entirely restricted to their military com- 
mand, other officers being appointed to collect the 
revenues and administer justice. The title of duke 
was preserved in succeeding ages, and for the most 

S ort applied to military commanders of high rank, by 
3e northern tribes, who asserted their supremacy 
over the south of Europe in tbe latter days of the 
Roman empire. At the time of the conquest it was 
given to persons exercising almost absolute and kingly 
power over large tracts of territory called dukedoms, 
acknowledging the superiority of the monarch, of whom 
they were supposed to hold their lands by feudal 
tennre, by Borne slight and occasional act of homage. 
(See Feudal System.) It was, however, no uncom- 
mon thing for the duke to enter the lists with Iris 
feudal lord on very slight grounds of offence, and 
successfully hold hiB own against him. Such were the 
dukes of Normandy, Gascony, Aquitaine, and Bur- 
gundy, Their dominions and titles were hereditary in 
all cases. The title is applied even ip the present day 
to the sovereigns of many petty German states, some- 
times with tbe prefix of *« grand** or “ arch ; ” as the 
grand-duke of Baden, the duke of Brunswick, ftc. In 
our own country the Norman and Plantaganet kings 
assumed the title by virtue of their continental posses- 
sions, acquired by inheritance or marriage; but it was 
first conferred aB an honorary distinction by Edward 
III. on his son, Edward the Black Prince, whom he 
created duke of Cornwall in 1335; since which time the 
title has always belonged to the prinoe of Wales for 
the time being, by prescriptive right. For some time 
after this the title was strictly oonfined to princes of 
the blood royal, or to those who were very nearly 
allied to the royal family ; but about 1450 the dignity 
was extended to the Staffords, Beauchamps, and other 
families, besides those who could claim close kindred 
with the sovereign. The majority of English duke- 
doms were conferred in the reigns of William III. and 
Mary, Anne, and George I.; but since the death o$ > 
that monarch comparatively few instances have oc- 
curred of tbe creation of a dukedom, that of Welling* 
ton, created in 1814, beingmost worthy of notice, aim 
most honourably earned. There are at present twenty- 
eight dukes of the United Kingdom, the duke of Cam- 
bridge, a duke of the blood royal, being excepted, of 
whom twenty are English, seven Scotch^ and one, the 
duke of Leiuster, Irish. The duke of Norfolk is the 
premier or senior doke of England, by priority of 
emtion^ and^the duke of Hamilton, the premier 

Duke op Exetbu's DAUGBTXa, an instrument of 
torture resembling the rook in construction. It is said 
to have been invented during the reign of Henry VI., 
by the dukes of Exeter and Sussex. According to-* 
Blaokstone, it was never put into use. It was at one 
time exhibited along with other instruments of torture 
in the Tourer of London. 


to the Royal Military Asvlum at Chelseaf established 
by the duke of York (who, by this and other acts, , 
earned the appellation of the "soldier's friend”) at 
the commencement of the present oentury, for the 
orphan children of soldiers. The expenses of the 
Institution are met by a public grant raadofor the 
purpose, which always forms a part of the annual 
army estimates. The boys are admitted as vacancies 
happen to occur, and are chosen by the board cf 
management from the numerous applicants who ara 
candidates for ws benefits of the chanty. On quitting < 
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IhiodeotHafll Boale 


41* eaylum the boy* feuewMff entortfce army ; but if Surrey ; rad the North end South 2to*n% in JEnnkttttd 
they do not wi»h todo ©o, they eve apprenticed to Sussex. 

some trade, there wee else asahool tor the orphan Drore-sssras, dvng-bJAl (Mm tho nwne 
daogbtertof soldier* at Chelsea; batthn has long since of certain of the Scarabmidt*, living, fol^WMSbspart, 
been given up, owing to the rnm-anduct of some or those on or in the dong of other animals. Thoyarwtoien- 
who fcadbee* educated there* It appears, however, tifieally known as Coprophaai(Qr. t duag-fegwrt); For 
to bo wijuut^httt this should exclude the daughters of the most part they are black, or blaskand brown, and 
sddfera who have dtedin the eevtice of their country some lew are adorned with brifliiurt XBtoftS* colours, 
foomptotktfpttirg ia;*h« advantage a provided by the To this section belongs the seared baeflebfth© 
state forttefewsons. Egyptians, the JSoarabmtt twer of Lfcmmar: it is about 

J>ttlc*ka*a. fSMi 8<raadtrx;) an inch long, end of a black colour. This species is 

D#x*8JiaHL, d*w-9€~4*er (Itai. doktmellc, from dole*, not only found in Egypt, but is met with in the south 
sweet),* musical instrument, most probably of the of Spain, France, and Italy, and, as well Mother species 


exact form is unknown. ball of excrement, which it forms by rolling the sub* 

maam {$90 Bnonoiconu..) stance by means of its hind-legs. The eiae of the ball, 

DunwiCS OoLl.B«e, dtU'-v, was founded at Bed- when completed, is much larger than the insect, being 
wioh, * suburb of London, about Mk miles S.8.E. of sometimes as much os an inch and a half in diameter. 
St. Fatal's, by Edward Alleyn, au actor, in 1619. The Tim dor, or shard-born beetle (Gertrtcpntttroorariu*), 
original revenues only amounted to £800, but they now belongs to this tribe, and is one of the commonest of 
exceediM2 t 000, and maintain a master, four fellows, British beetles. It is of a stout form; leas than an 
Bixnoerfcrethren, six poor sisters, twelve pooraohoiora, inob long ; black, with metallio and blue reflexions on 
and thirty out-members. The building was recently the undersurface. This species may often be bamkl 


tors, and bequeathed to the college by Sir F. Bargeois, removal from the ground of what becomes more offcn 



to lflll. aiv© the longer it stays, but they cany the offensive 

Bunn. (See Bsan anu Btiirfi.) matter to where plants grow, and, by distributing it 

Dums-BuLLS, dxi*’- in the eoil, materially assist their proper growth. 
jflBB jMMk bellt, two weights, gene- Drwonow. (Set Bowjon.) 

K X rally mode in the form Buieumts, Tuotekks, Gsxyan Baptists, or Buktu- 

m HHNMrfMiHi Jfl represented in the an- hen, a religious sect of Baptists that originated in 

BUB graving, used for pur- Germany in the early part of the 18th century, about 

poses df exercise. They twenty families of which left their native country, and 

are made of various settled in Pennsylvania, U.9., about 1719. They were 

weights, varying from speedily followed by others, and at length formed 

about 81b. to 28 lb. The themselves into a distinct sect, and, in 1788, established 

centre bar, which is a kind of monastic society at a place called Epbrata. 

often covered with lea- The members adopted the dress of the White Friars, 

; ther. is grasped in the and received monastic names, though they did not take 

BUICB-MLI.S. band. any monastic vows. They hold the fundamental doc- 

DtwCTad, Tse», dun , ’iik§-8d f a satire origi nally written trines of Christianity, and acknowledge the Scriptures 
In three books, by Alexander Pope, in 1728 ; he, how- as the only infallible rule for faith and practice. They 
ever added another book in 1742. For a considerable are chiefly remarkable for their rigid adherence to the 
period Pope had suffered from the attacks of a number prcoeptB and ordinances of the New Testament, and 
of critics and detractors, who not only denied his do not admit of any innovations whatever on the es- 
genitts, but attributed to him the basest and meanest tablisbed forms and ceremonies of Christ, even to the 
Odf motives. Unable to bear these attacks any longer washing of the feet before receiving the sacrament, 
patiently, and stung to the quick, he determined to Their chief peculiarities ar* with regard to baptism 




rities are with regard to baptism 


toftoa out in every direction at his antagonists, and | and the sabbath. They hold to adult baptism, and 
theBunciad was the method by which he achieved hie administer the ordinance by triple immerskm ; and 
end. Oririos, authors, publishers, et hoc pern* omne, they observe the seventh day as the sabbath. They 
©rinsed and howled as the stinging lash of his satire fell are exceedingly staple and peaceful in their manners, 
and left among them, and wherever it fell it disclaiming violence even in oases of self-defence, and 
^Jfcttttrd)l0tt(L He recriminated, and chastised in terse suffering themselves to be defrauded and wronged 
epigram and notover-ddicate satire, every one by whom rather than go to law. They consider future happiness 
m thought he had been aggrieved, and inmoortaliaed only to be obtained by penance and outward mortifi- 
Iris antagonists as he demolished them. Even now, cation in this life, and deny the eternity of future 
although all the dramatis porta me are-passed away from punishment. This sect still exists in scattered bodies, 
the seene, the Bunciad can still be read with interest chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

m amodel of polished verse and keen pungent satire. I)uw mow Furca, dut^mo 1 , a singular custom insti- 
BwKtt S.OT BowJts, (Celt, daw, ahill, whence Fr. tuted at Bunmow, in the county of Essex, in 1244, by 


SBd iufanK barren hous of sand ef great breadth, that a prise on a man. mid wife who bad lived without quar- 
extend along the coast of HoLand, Belgium,. and the rdimg, on the following conditions That whatever 
northern departments q£ France, and serve to . protect mamed couplo will go to the priory, sod. kneeling on 
the fertile land within them from the inroads of the two hard pointed stones, wiU ewear that ttosy^have not 
#©eaiu They have been formed by the wind blowing quarrelled nor repented of them marriage within a 
graatt quantities of sand inland whenever it seta dead year and a day after its aalebratioa, sbaU «sceive a 
SA Shom. 'r'Jk flvw kinds of grass, such as the Carex flitch of baeou. The first prize was not obraned till 
arsmrfo or sea-earex, the Fetiuea rubra or creeping two hundred years after the iimtitatiiQS ttf^fhprise, 
fescue-grass, land) the Arunde arenaria or soa-reed, and since that time there has© only baaatwi^hi cdaim- 
ipwvw ernihese sand-banks, and are of material benefit ants for the flitch. The kst two awssrds iwms made iu 
Ik Hndtog^4he loose surfiace together. These sand- 1855 and 1860. Mr. Harriaon Ainsworth, 4he novelist, 
h^ocksageio be foTmd on the coasts of Brittany and and others, have endeavoured of late years toper- 
Gasoongr kM pss*s of Spam ; they also exi«t c>? the petoate the custom. 

*©rfeh coast Cf Nosfolk, where they as© colled denee, DuoaxscinAx, Scalx, dw-s-de^-e- m*i (JM. dwarfs- 
These dnnee taTe accumalated to a great exteut during trim, twelve), an operation or rule in arithmetic by 
ttlie last 250 yeas»,baviag buri©d houses and the entire which the contents of any surface or solid are esti- 
viUsige of Ecalea ainoe lwfl, ami ehoked the mouths of mated by mBairiplylng together its huear dimensions, 


viUageof EcoleasinoelSw, aad choked the mouths of mated by multiplying together its Huear dimensions, 
several smelt Mtuarsss. In this country the kindred etpressod in feet, inches, and lines. It ^ principally 
toxin damn m applied to any elevated and shghtly used by contractors and rjrtxfloers in finding the con- 
tottoMnf tdbfodand oS mmt* extent j such ae the tents of their work. Xhoes-multhplication u soother 
Bouto of St. Anto©B, to C«Bkvnil ; Upsota Downs, in term apphed to th© samoayitoto ^ Mm 
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Durham TTnivornity 


In 1837 the benefits of the ullvarritywere extended by 
the establishment of n course forstudents in oivil eu- 

vw&^fentar stu<&ntain ia«J^a!ef 
txons neve since been made in the university, the last 
of which are by the ordinances of the university cora- 
mismoners/iof date 30th June, 1883, for the govern* 
rnent end administration of the university. In terms 
•of these ordinances the bishop of Durham is to be the 
visitor of the nniyerBity, ana the dean of Durham the 
warden,— -the latter exercising a general superinten- 
dence over the university, and convening the senate 
and convocation. The senate is to consist of the war* 
den, professors, and tutors, and to manage the pro* 
perty, maintain the discipline, direct the studies and 
examinations, and transact the buSiness of the univer- 
sity. The convocation is to consist of the wardens, 
professors, and tutors, and such persons as shall have 
proceeded tt> the second degree in the university ; and 
wriD have power to confirm or reject what is submitted 
toxt by the senate, bat will have no power to originate 
or amend. The visitor has the appointment of the 
professors, to whose professorships canonries are an- 
nexed, and the senate will appoint all the other profes- 
sors and all the tutors. There will be one professor of 
mathematics and astronomy; and in the school of 
physical arienoe there>ilj be at least three professors: 
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salary of jfJoO per annum will be annexed, and the 
tutors are each to have a salary of £250. Students will 
be of two kin da, —matriculated, whose names are placed 
on the register of the university, andnon-mstriculated. 
—such as have the permission of a professor to attend 
his lectures without his name being on the register. The 
matriculated student must reside within the precincts 
of the college, or of some licensed hall or house, unless 
dispensation be granted to reside elsewhere ; and pre- 
vious to matriculation he must state to what school he 
proposes to belong, and pass an elementary examina- 
tion adapted to the studies of such school. The degrees 
are granted in three separate schools} via.— 1. Arts, 
classics, and mathematics} 2. theology j 8. physical 
science. No matriculated student is required to keep 
. ' more than four terms in order to proceed to the degree 
of bachelor iu any of the three schools ; and a graduate 
in any one of the three schools may, after an interval 
of three years, if he keep his name on the register of 
the university, proceed to the second degree in the same 
school. The matriculation fee will be £2, and the fee 
lor tuition (each term) £fi. Students resident in the 
collage, or in any hall or bouse belonging to the univer- 
sity, must further make in advance the following pay- 
ments : — £5 each term for rent, including furniture, 
and £1. 5t. each week for battels, including service, 
lighting, fuel, and all other domestic charges, ex- 
cept washing. A fee of 10s. is likewise payable each 
term to the university for keeping his name on the 
register. The fee for the first degree in any one of the 
three schools it £2 ; for the second, £4. Forty open 
scholarships of £80 a year, each tenable for two years, 
are to be established, open to all persons, whether 
members of the university or not; bat no member of 
. -tilth university snail be entitled to compete who shall 
have been a member longer than one month . There 
am alto to be forty scholarships of £50 a year each, 
open to all students commencing their second year, 
aztd tenable fbr one year : but, on the student gradu- 
ating in ane school and becoming a student in some 
other, may be held for a second year. The scholarships 
are to be distributed between the three schools in pro- 
portion to the number of students at each respectively, 
excepting that not more than one-third in number and 
sihia ax them shall be held at any one time by the 
scholar* in the school of physical science. There are 
also certain private scholarships, varying from £20 to 
£10. 10». each, also tenable for two years, to be given 
to such persons as have most distinguished themselves 
in the examination for the tmlversity scholarships of 
£80* year, and who arerirideote in the school of arts. 
There are other private scholarships of from £25 to 
£10 a year eaofy, given to «wfc students of theology as 
have most distinguished themselves inthe examination 
Amt the £30scbo£tfsh^Sr-Bef t Durham Unto* Cal . 


Dutch Dlquid 


Dxmujr. (SmDcbio.) 

Dtrsxo, dtt'-re-o (from Malay dary, thorny}, in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the not, ord. Bternu- 
Itaoea. The aperies IX eibetJUnue yields the fruit called 
the durian, which is highly esteemed in the south- 
eastern parts of Asia, being accounted next in value 
to the delirious mangas teen, (See Gxboiku.) It has, 
however, a strong smell, which tenders it disagreeable 
at first to those unaocnatomed to it ; bat the aisUke to 
this smell is generally soon overcome. 

Dobbi. (See Honors.) 

Dost, Atmospsbbic, duet .— When a ray of sun 
light enters a partially-darkened apartment through 
any small aperture or chink in the shutters, or when a 
flood of intensely-brilliant light from the same source 
pours into a room through Venetian blinds or other 
means taken to exclude it to a certain extent, vre can 
distinctly see small particles of various substances, 
familiarly called motes, floating about in the track or 
the sunbeam, and moving with greater or less rapidity 
according to the extent to which the air is agitated in 
which they ate suspended, tinder ordinary circum- 
stances, these motes, or atmospheric dust, are invisible 
to human sight, being so minute that they can only be 
seen under the conditions that have been mentioned, 
through the reflection of strong sunlight from their 
eurfaoe, or by the aid of a powerful microsoope. But 
whether they are visible to us or not, they are always 
presen t in the atmosphere that we breathe ; end it is 
considered that the lower strata of the air immediately 
in contact with and above the surface of the earth are 
constantly impregnated with these small particles, of 
unappreciuble weight and rise, that are fragments of 
various organic and inorganic substances that have 
been worn away from the bodies of whioh they origi- 
nally formed a part, by friction and other causes. 
Scientific meteorologists ascribe the suspension of these 
small particles to the internal friction of the air, the 
resisting power of which increases very rapidly in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the particles themselves : 
that is to say, that, supposing we have two very small 
particles, one being the 1,000th part of an inch in dia- 
meter and the other the 10,000th part of an inch, 
the power of the air to sustain the latter would be a 
hundred times greater than it would be to keep up the 
former, although the diameter of the smaller particle 
has only been diminished to the tenth part of the 
greater one; so that it follows that when particles of 
dust are of extremely minute size, they would be held 
suspended almost in a state of perfect rest, provided 
that the air itself were free from agitation from any 
exciting cause. Xu many parts of the world, vast col- 
lections of this atmospheric dust are frequently formed, 
from causes that have not hitherto been explained; 
and to such an extent that they assume the appearance 
of thick ha/e and banks of clouds, from which the terms 
“dust hose” and 44 dust storm'* are frequently applied 
to them. When in Tenerifle, one of the Canary Isles, 
for the purpose of making astronomical observations, 
Professor fifmyth found these clouds of dust to be con- 
stantly present in the atmosphere, often affecting the 
transmission of light to a great extent, so as to obscure 
the rising and setting of the sun, and to render the 
observation of the stars by day quite impossible, be- 
sides gathering round the summit of the Beak of Tene- 
riffe in horizontal strata, and almost concealing por- 
tions of it from view. This atmospheric hate, occa- 
sioned by particles of dust, has been noticed in South 
Africa ana on the Himalaya Mountains. Professor 
Smyth considers the occurrence of the phenomenon to 
be general throughout the world, although not so 
palpabie to observation os in the districts already 
named ; but he confesses his inability to determine 
where the dust came from, or whither It went, as writ 
as why it should collect together in such quantities in 
mountainous regions. It has been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg. of Berlin, that the particles carried 
about by the wind, when submitted to chemical tests, 
consist of minute fragments of all kinds of mineral 
substances, mixed with mould and various organic 
bodies.— Ref. and Sciences. 

or C^CLHO?’ When olefiant' gas^mSxei^ovw 
water with chlorine in equal proportion*, oily drops 
of * heavy, sweetish, aromatic liquid condense and 
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Dutch Metal 


•bk in the water. This product is celled Dutch liquid 
fr om the ciro amstan oe ox Its having been discovered in 

Holland, and its oily appearance gives the name to 

olefiant gas. It is a very interesting substance to 
chemists, having been extensively employed by Para- 
dajy and Segnanlt in the elucidation of the theory of 

Dutch Mbs. mef'-d^ in Metal., an alloy of copper 
and sine beaten into thin leaves resembling gold-leaf, 
from which it is readily distinguished by dissolving in 
oil of vitriol. . 

Dutch Bushes. (See Eqtjtbbtum.) 

Duty, du'-U (Ang.-Nor.from dm), is literally some- 
thing due or owing by one person to another ; hence. 


1 impost levied by 
public revenue. It is hut reasonable that each indi- 
vidual who is member of a state should contribute in 
some way to the support of that state; and that, to 
some extent, in proportion to the benefits he derives 
from it. The apportioning the expenses of a govern- 
ment among the different classes of a community, in 
auch a way as not to affect the material prosperity of 
the Btate or of individuals, is one of the most difficult 
branches of the art of government. High duties give 
rise to smuggling, and diminish the consumption of 
the article on which they are laid; while low duties 
Increase the number of articles necessary to be taxed, 
and thus materially augment the expense of collection. 
The following general rules are laid down by Adam 
Smith on this subject : — 1. That the subjects of every 
state ought to contribute towards the support of the 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities; 2. that the tax which each indi- 
vidual is bound to pay ought to be certain, and not 
arbitrary ; 3. that every tax ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the manner, in which it is most likely to be | 
convenient for the contributor to pay it ; and 4. that 
every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out, 
and to keep out, of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the state. (See Taxation.) I 

Dwarf, dicaurf (Bax. dwerg, dweorg ) , in general 
language, a term applied to those human beings 
who are less in height than the average of their spe- 
cies. In a more restricted Bense the word dwarf iq 
applied to those cases in which there is a uniform 
arrest of growth. Among the ancients there was a 
general belief not only in the existence of dwarfs of 
great minuteness, but also in the existence of nations 
composed exclusively of them. In the works of Aris- 
totle there is an account, which he declares he had 
from trustworthy sources, of a race of diminutive men 
and diminutive animals, living in the caves on the 
banks of the Nile. Their habits and customs, together 


Dyeing 


lotas, a poet, who was contemporary with Hippocrates, 
if all accounts are to be believed, was one of the 
smallest men that over lived. He was obliged to load 
himself with ballast in order that he might not be 
blown away by the wind. Nieenhorus Oalistus men- 
tions an Egyptian dwarf who “ aid not exceed a par- 
tridge in sue” at the age of twenty-five. The most 
remarkable case of all, however, is that mentioned by 
Athenieus, of Aristatus, a poet, who was so small that 
he was invisible to the naked eye. Among the legends 
of the Scandinavians, the dwarfs occupy a conspicuous 
place. They ore crafty, cunning elves, skilled in 
magic and in the working of metals. In Ethnology 
they are supposed to have been originally a race of 
oriental Lapps, who settled in Sweden and Norway 
after the Finns. In the mythology of the time they 
were looked upon as the connecting links between or- 
ganic and inorganic nature. Giants were looked upon 
as the embodiment of the grander and more conspic- 
uous forces of nature (see Giants), While dwarfs re- 
presented the subordinate, hut still incomprehensible, 
natural pow ers. From the belief that dwarfs were more 
Inclined to assist ordiuartSmortals than to further the 
ends of the giant s, they began to be looked upon as 
beings well disposed towards man: they were supposed 
to appear at strange moments, instructing him how to i 
■ 713 . 


change ores into metals ; «nd it was also believed that 
gay took charge of the development of seeds and fruits. 
Frona these ideas probably arose the widely-spread 
and etui existing belief in fairies and other diminutive 
bemgt, supposed to be favourably disposed towards 
certain members of the human race. These old tradi- 
tions, which belonged to western Europe, were broken 
*k*°ogh by the teaching and literature of the monks. 
All the strange legends and stories which had formerly 
been associated with dwarfs were transferred to thd 
devil and his attendant spirits, and in some cases to 
the saints. Nevertheless, among the rural population 
of all the nations in the west of Europe there is a 
strong belief in the existence of the diminutive beings 
whom Shakspere has to deliciously portrayed in “Mid- 
summer Night's Dream.” In Great Britain there are 
still a large number of persons who have a belief in 
the “ fairies ” of England, the “ brownies” of Scotland, 
and the “ 'good people “of Ireland. Among the most 
remarkable dwarfs, properly so called, of modern times 
may be mentioned Sir Geoffrey Hudson, immortalized 
in Sir Walter Scott's “ Peveril of the Peak.” He 
was only eighteen inches in height at the age of 
thirty. After that age he rapidly grew to the height 
of three feet nine inches, and died at the age of 
sixty-three. His head and hands were enormous, 
but otherwise be was well proportioned. Another 
extraordinary dwarf was Count Joseph Borowlaski. 
At the age of twenty he was only two feet four inches 
in height, and at the age of thirty, three feet three 
inches. He was well proportioned, and married a 
woman of average size. He had several children of 
the ordinary size, and died at the extraordinary age, 
for a dwarf, of ninety-eight, in the county of Dur- 
ham, in the year 1837. Nicholas Ferry, commonly 
known as Beb^, was another singular dwarf. His 

E arents and relations were well-proportioned people : 
e himself w« a seven months' child, and at his birth 
weighed less than a pound, and was not eight inches in 
length. He died at the age of twenty-three, not being 
more than three feet high. There is a wax model pf 
him in the Museum of the Facultd de Mddeeine at 
Paris. At his death his bones were found to be com- 
pletely ossified; and from the disappearance of the 
cranial sutures, bis skull fully resembled that of an 
aged man. In the present day, one of the most re- . 
markable dwarfs is Charles Stratton, usually known aa 
General Tom Thumb. He was exhibited in this coun- 
try about twelve years ago. At that time his height 
was twenty -five inches, and his weight twenty-five 
pounds. It is a singular fact in relation to dwarfs, 
that although the growth and physical development is 
arrested, in most cases the nervona system is ftilly 
developed. 

Dyking, dicing (Sax. deagan, to dye), in Manuf.— 
Dyeing may be defined as the act of tinging or colouring 
absorbent materials by impregnating them with seda- 
tions of colouring matters. Colouring matters which 
effect this without the intervention of a third substance, 
or mordant, are called eubttaniive colours, while those 
which req uire such aid are called adjectiva. The exact 
way in which dye-stuffs act upon fibrous materials his 
not yet been investigated as fully as it deserves; the 
generally received opinion is that the fibre has an affinity 
for the colouring matter in the case of substantive dyes, 
and for the mordant, which in its tarn has an affinity 
tor the colouring matter of adjective dyes. Another 
opinion is, that the fibres contain pores which absorb 
the dye, forming an insoluble lake in the case of mor, 
danted dyes. However this may be, it is certain that 
different materials take tteas in different proportions. 
Thus silk and wool take the coal-tar dyes in the most 
perfect manner, but cotton requires the intervention 
of a powerful mi neral or animal mordant. The opera- 
tions that take place in dyeing are, mordanting, age- 
ing, dunging, dyeing, and clearing. The principal 
mordants used are alumina, extensively employed for 
woollens and silks in the form of alum and cream of 
tartar, peroxide of iron, which is much used in the 
form ofprotaceiste for logwood and madder. Per- 
oxide Of tin and several other metallic oxides are used 
for the same purpose : also albumen, caeriue, and other 
animal substances in different forma. After the fabric 
has been mordlnted, it is generally bung upitt A fpWtt 
through which a current ofsteam and air w pasrifigi fey 
2 a 3 
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mum of which the ui doa^etweentbefibre andthe near New Orleans, are protected from inundation by 
mordant ia quickened very considerably . The cloth is those embankments. The coa*tteotii«m <tf %fce* iSsa 
then dunged, in order to remote the superfluous mor- important part of the sterna for greeting thedrainoge 
4ant sot absorbed by the fibre. TWa was formerly Of any tract of marsh land. . 

effiaetod by passing w ; fiUtnfear3fe — ,J — *■* * ^ - 1 *- — -—mu 


sapeiBedtii in a great measure bythe introduction of dyke may come up through any kind of previously, 
what are termed mm nfatituUt , The principal dang existing rock, wfeotherigneetts or aqueous, When tbo 
whstitutes m t»* at present are the arsenite, arse- matter of the dyke is harder than the mterseoted Strata, 
zdate, and silicate df soda, phosphate of lime, and and these hare been subjected to waste anddenud* 
caustic sodft- The action of these is chemicHl ; where- tion, the igneous wall-like mass may be traced for 
as that of the cow^-duug was supposed to be merely miles across a country ; and on the other hand* where 
mechanical, by supplying the unabsorbed mordant the rock-matter of the dyke lias been softer, itsoonrse 
With a fibrous matoml m a Ann state of division, may also be traced by narrow wall-aidedfissures end 
Dunging if one of the most important processes in linear ditch-like depressions. A wonderful example of 
dyeing, great care being taken to keep the dunging- a trap-dyke is the one so well known in the north of 


liquor at a Moper atmigSi and temperature. The next England as the Codriield Fell dyb 
process is the dyeing prefer, which is effected by run- well of trap IB or 30 yards thick, wl 
rang the fiabrio through the solution df the dyestuff, the a straight line from north-west to sc 
WCilwjrbsinginDdSiled, more or leas, by the nature of the tonoe of about seventy miles, cnttii 
miordknt oacd. It would bo impossible in a short apace rooks from the coal-measures into 


Dearly vertical 
runs in needy 
west for a dis- 
irongh all the 
lower oolites. 


iipg different colours; but a description 01 


rooks in its neighbourhood. The coal in op- 


means used to produce the more common colours will proaching the dyke begins to be affected at a distance 
be interesting to the reader. Blacks are generally of fifty yards; it first loses the calcareous Spar which 
’produced by logwood or galls, with an iron mordant, lines its joints and faces, and begins to look dull, grows 
Common black silks are dyed with logwood and fustic, tender and short, and also loses its quality for bum- 
iron being used as a mordant. The best silks are dyed ing. As it comes nearer it assumes the abearance of 
black on a blue ground. Woollen goods are first dyed a half-burnt cinder, and approaching sUU nearer it 
Mae with indigo, and aiterwards with sumac, logwood, becomes converted iuto a real cinder. Immediately hi 
and green copperas or sulphate of copper. Cotton ana contact with the dyke it forms a black substance, re- 
linen goods are dyed black in a very similar maimer, sembling compressed soot. The scam of coal is ori- 
Obromate of potash is also sometimes used with log- piwtUy from six to eight feet thick ; but in approach- 
wood; but practical dyers say that it possesses no great ing the dyke it gets thinner and thinner, being ulti- 
advantages over blue or green copperas. Blues are mutely reduced to nine inches.-— J£f/. Jokes’ a Manual 
produced from indigo, either iu the form of sulphate qf Geology. 


been produced from coal-tar. Beds are obtained by defined as any cause which changes, or tends to change, 
using cochineal, safflower, l»e-dye t madder, or log- a body’s state of rest or motion. The case of force 
wood, with a tin mordant. Fine crimson purples use tending to move bodies from rest will be found under 
obtained from coal-tar, and are known under the the Bubject of Statics. The ease of fame actually 


By combining these 


.investigation 


hi washed iu a solution of soap to which a little alkali divided into several distinct heads. First, the names 
dioa been added, after which it is boiled iu w ater with and definitions of the vanouB terma employed > such as 
<or without the additiou of solution of tin or other force, velocity, accumulating velocity, moving rdocity, 
brightening substance. It is then said to be fast, which motion, accumulating motion, Ac. The second branch 
means that it will not be washed out. The chemistry of dynamics treats ortho movement of points, and is di- 
of dyeing has of late years attracted the attention of vided into two classes of problems, -edited and inverse. 
WW greatest chemists, and bus reached such perfection In the first case the path of a point is determined when 
that a loose colour is almost unknown. The matter the forces acting upon it are giver); and iu the second 
has received the most minute investigation at the bunda case the force or forces acting upon a point are deter- 
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bfliuoutca the art o* dyeing by their researches, but tern ot points or a solid body m treated of. D Alembert 
bare also discovered new facts leading to new theories first laid down thegeneral method for treating problems 
of chemical philosophy. The last groat discovery made in rigid dynamics. Motions of rotation are treated 
in this direction is that of the coal-tar dye*, a dis- of in the fourth branch of dynamics. The three laws 
eovory that will evtmtuaLy make us the dye-producing of motion npan which most of the problems in tlyiram- 
notion of Europe . ioa depend are as follows First, a body under the 

' j&iK-STtW'JPS. (See Colouring Matters.) action of no external force will remain at rest, or move 

Utikq DitcxARAiion, (Se« Dkczjjslltiox, Dmfo, uniformly in a straight line. Second, when any mam* 
Aod Byi9RW0i}.) ber of forces act upon a body in motion, each produces 

Mke .(Do. ttyk), an embankment of earth, its whole effect in altering the magnitude and direction 
sometimes revetted with masonry, or secured with a of the body’s velocity, as if it acted singly on the 
sloping front «f stonework to prevent the water of the body at rest. Third, when pressure produces motion 
ocean pc any yiver from overflowing the low lands in a body, the momentum generated in a unit of time, 
that ha'** been drained and brought iuto cultivation, supposing the pressure constant, or which would be 
The most remarkable works of this kind ore in Hoi- generated supposing the pressure variable, is proper- 


The most remarkable works of this kind ore in Hoi- generated supposing the pressure variable, is tufopor- 
laud, torn* ’Of -Which have been thrown up along the r ional to the pressure. (See Cilktiul Forces, Force, 
banka ofthe Bhiu«, aa well as other parts of the court- Fttncvaaiov, FmamcTirrs.) 


wy, jor me proceotmn or, roe pwure-iauus, me se a/xb AiioiiETjsrR, at-nrm-om'-e-trr . amt amu, 
dykes are very brood at tho base, and slope gradually power, aud to measure). the name given to all 

towards the top, along which roads, and sometimes instruments that are constructed for the purpose of 
canals, arc constructed, that serve to carry off the measuring the power that can bo exerted by the human 
Water from the meadows, which is lifted to tho level of frame, animals, Or machiffery, whother by » single 
the canal hy pumphig. The dyke alogg the Beider is effort of strength or by a continuous series of efforts 
•k miles in length. Tfca French (sail these s true tares exercised during any given time. In estimating the 


•k miles ha inngl 
l«g^j,aadihelov 


pi, j amount of work performed by any motive ^ power by 
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mean® of * maobiae ^ th» purpose, we have 

to consider, the force that has been applied and the 
apace through whiohthk force has been exerted, If a 
horse pull almx»dredw«giit along axmle ©/level ground 
in half an hour* or half ahundreaweight over two miles 
in the same time, he will have performed the same 
amount of woods in both oases* hut if he continue to 
perform the sametask foran hour in either case, it is 
manifest that ha will havh done double the quantity. 
Wo see, then, that the amount of work done must be 
estimated by the force applied to accomplish it and the 
space of time for which the application of the force is 
kept up j in other words, it will be measured by the 
force exerted multiplied by the space of time through 
which it continues to act. To ascertain this with accu- 
raev, dynamometers sire required. The simplest kinds 
of these instruments are those used to determine the 
force which any man or animal can exert by a single 
effort. They vary considerably in form, as the force 
happens to no applied to the machine by tension or 
pressure, or by strktng it with the eienched list to de- 
termine the weight of the blow that a person can 
deliver. The amount of power exerted is indicated by 
a needle moving along an horizontal or circular scale. 
The best, perhaps, for ascertaining the strength of the 
human body, or that of an animal, is the dynamometer 
invented by Hagnier, which consists of an elliptic spring 
of steel fitted with a hook at one end and handles and 
a graduated index at the other, with appliances to 
move the index needle to the proper extent when any 
force is applied to the machine. To test the strength 
of the body, the machine is fastened to the ground by 
the book at the lower end, which is inserted in a socket 
imbedded in a strong beam. The person fosting hie 
power then plants his foot firmly against the beam, 
and, grasping the handles at the other end, pulls them 
with the utmost strength be can exert. This causes 
the aides of the spring to be brought more closely to- 
gether than before, and the result of the force exerted 
to accomplish this is registered on the index. The 
strength of the arms is tested by squeezing the sides of 
the springe together by pressing on them with both 
bands. To measure the power of animals, tho machine 
is fastened to a stout post or tree, and the animal is 
attached by a bar and traces to the handles or a ring 
passed through them. It is, however, manifest that 
the value of a continuous force cannot be measured bin 
such machines as these, unless it were uniform. This, 
however, is far from being the case, as the force ex- 
erted by animals, and machines as well, is continually 
varying ; but the work done during a long space of time 
can be accurately measured by machines contrived for 
the purpose ; among which Morin's dynamometer seems 
to deserve especial notice. This contrivance measures 
the work done by machines by the bending of a spring, 
which is acted on by the motive power, and managed 
ao as to register the Influence that this exerts upon it 
by the action of pencils that describe lines on a strip 
of paper, from which the amount of work effected can 
oaaily be calculated. The construction, however, of 
this machine, and all of a similar nature, is too compli- 
cated to be thoroughly comprehended without a long 
and minute description, accompanied by elaborate 
diagrams. Ample information on the subject will be 
found in the and Soieucss I* 

JNiohol’fl Cjtfdopotdia tf iht JPkv«kal SLcimce * ; Tomllu- 
sonrS Qpd&pirtia of tfrMt JlHtj and Ganot's PAysies. 

BvsEifTJsax, <2i« r -en-ter*4 (Gr. duMnteria, from dug, 
with difficulty, audesfoww, intestine), is a disease 
characterized by frequent mucous or bloody stools, 
attended with . griping pains ia the abdomen, straining, 
and tenesmus- It differs from ditvrrhcea in that while 
in the latter the stools arc fmcal, in this there is a 
retention of the natural fames, or they are expelled 
from time to time in email hard separate lumps, termed 
Bcybals. Dysentery consists essentially in inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the large intestines, 
and, in the acute fom Or stage of the dweaae, is at- 
tested with fever. Dysentery is one of the pests of 
hot climates, and in all tropical countries, at certain 
seasons of they ear, it is vqpy president and destructive. 
It is, however, among fleets and armies that this malady 
mostdisplsys ifo deadly power; so that it has beea 
termed the <( scourge of armies ead the most fotalof 
all tew diseasM,” At one time it wasvery prevent 


Dygpapgia 


in this country : but now A is not a yesy 

a wr serious disorder here. Theformsoft , r __ 

end the mromustaeoes under whichit prevtea*di*i% 
mfeelyyasanus, and many speculations havebeenformed 
regarding ft. It is now a primary, now a consecutive 
and now a symptomatic disease, »ha* been ascribed 
to exposure to wet and cold, to the use ofunwhole- 
some food, to the agency of malaria, to contagion. 
Generally the most violent forms of this disease occur , 
in warm climates and in situations where the body is 
exposed to extreme alternations of heat and odd : and 
hence there is every reason to believe that these influ- 
ences are largely ouncemed in its production. Iti*, 
doubtful, however, whether the use of unwholesome 
food or malarious poison would induce it as a primary 
disease ; and the general opinion among medical men 
is that it is not contagious. Generally one of the 
earliest symptoms of dysentery is an uneasiness of the 
abdomen, soon amounting to pain of a griping cha- 
racter, particularly in the nmbilieal region, attended 
with an inclination to go to stool, and temporarily 
relieved by evacuation. As the disease becomes -de- 
veloped, the relief ia but transient ; the deaire to go 
to stool is more frequent and importunate; the dis- 
charge is scanty, and what is voided is either alto- 
gether a jelly-hke mucus, or, more commonly, it is 
reuoous and bloody (the bloody flux of old authors), 
mixed with Aims and membranous shreds and frag- 
ments resembling flesh. The scanty evacuations now 
produce distress rather than ease, and the patient is 
tormented by a sensation that there is still something 
to come away, the expulsion of which would cure hi®, . 
and is irresistibly impelled to strain violently to get 


rid of the irritation. 


an ad vanced state the stools 


become greenish or black, and very ftetid ; the bladder 
frequently sympathises with tho rectum, ahd nausea 
and vomiting sometimes ensue. The patient passes 
sleepless or dreamy and disturbed nights, and is low- 
spintod and desponding. In fatal oases the pulse 
becomes very small and rapid, the features sharpen, 
the surface grows cold, mid death at length sets in. 
The duration of this disease is very various. In some 
cases it may prove fatal in a few days, or even 
hours; in others it may last for weeks or months* 
Two stages are recognized of this disease, — Am 
inflammatory and that of ulceration. In the inflam- 
matory form, when the fever is high and the pain 
intense, blood - letting from the arm is generally 
recommended, and alBO the local abstraction of the 
blood by leeches or yapping. Dover’s powder is 
also given as a Bodoriflc, ana pwrfnsc sweating en- 
couraged. Purgatives are to be employed with great 
caution. If the colon he distended, with feculent 
matter which it cannot discharge, then the mildest 
purgatives, such as castor oil, should ho administered, 
and cautiously repeated until the whole of tho irritating 
matter is removed. If, op the contrary, there is no 
accumulation of feculent matter, the use of purgative* 
is to be avoided. After the inflammatory state hat 
been reduced by blood-letting, and the accumulated 
faeces ejected by purgatives, the great object is to 
soothe the irritated membrane by opiates, and to 
strengthen tho system by gentle tomes and a light 
nourishing diet. If the disease is not cut short by this 
method, but has reached the second stage and become 
chronic, the most effectual remedies appear to be lax- 
atives and opiates gi ven alternately, and combined with 
such medicines as promote perspiration. The abdomen 
should he swathed in flannel, and much benefit may 
bo obtained from the employment of clysters, if there 
be not too much tenoamuB to admit of the introduction 
of the pipe* The food should be farinaceous and 
simple, and great care must be taken during oonva- 
| lesoence to prevent a retum to improper diet, and any 
'fresh exposure to cold.— Watsons Lectures on me 

Dxsrarsix, 

had, ttd s^, I ooncoet or digest), tn Pathol., » a 
bad. or dimeuit digestion. It is by means of digestion 
Shat the food which i* taken into the stomach w oon- 
verted ioto nutritive matter tot wippftia t *£***£ , 
that is constantly going on in the system ; hence any- 
tens that interferes with the due supply of nutritive 



, , ; ; 
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operations by which digeationis carried on renders close application to business, strong mental emotion, 
indigestion one of the most prevalent of the ills to or exposure to a cold or moist atmospbere. In tbs 
which human flesh is subject,— it is the prevailing treatment of dyspepsia it is to bo borne in mind that it 
malady of civilised life. ** W eare/’ tars Dr. Watson, is not so much medicines that will remove the present 
“ more often consulted aboat the disorders that belong discomfort that are required, as a discontinuance ol 
to eating and drinking than, perhaps, about any others ; those habits which have generated the discomfort, 
and 1 know of no medical topic concerning which there Hence one great and indispensable principle in the 
is afloat, both within and beyond the profession, so treatment of dyspepsia is that of restricting the quan* 
touch ignorant dogmatism and quackery. Referring to tity of food taken at any one time. The amount of 
that article for an acoouniof the various operation that food introduced into the stomach should be kept 
are carried on in digestion, and. a derangement of within the limits of its capacities and powers. Another 
anyof which would produce indigestion, we shall here very important principle is, that the stomach should 
chiefly coniine our attention to that which is the moat have time to perform one task before another is im* 
frequent cause of this disorder,— a fanlty performance posed upon it. Mr. Abernetky always advised his 
of the functions of the stomach. It is here, as is well patients to interpose at least six hours between one 
known, that the principal change is effected in the meal end another. From three to live hours ought to 
food. Whenever food is taken into the stonmoh, there be allowed for the digestion of a meal, and one hour 
is in the natural state a secretion of gastric juice, more for the stomach to rest in. As different articles 
which acts chemically upon it, and by which it is dis- of food axe soluble in the stomach with various degrees 
solved or converted into chyme. While this process is of readiness, it is of importance to select those articles 
going on. It is facilitated by a sort of churning or that are soluble with least difficulty, as well as to avoid 
revolving movement of tho stomach, and at length it mixing together in the stomach various substances 
passes by degrees through the pyloric extremity of the w hich are of different degrees of solubility ; hence it is 
stomach into the intestines. Dyspepsia, therefore, salutary to dine off one dish. Animal food is much 
may be occasioned by a deficient supply of gastric easier of digestion in the human stomach than vege- 
juice, so that the food is not properly dissolved, or table, and a much less quantity of it is needed for 
from a too torpid or too irritable condition of the nutriment, while it is not so likely to generate acidity, 
./muscular fibres of the stomach, in consequence of This, with a moderate portion of thoroughly -cooked, 
which the chyme is detained too long, or ejected too vegetables, is, perhaps, the diet best suited for a feeble 
soon. A weak dyspeptic stomach acts very slowly, or stomach. As regards the use of spirituous or i'er- 
not at all, on many kinds of food. They undergo monied liquors, in the opinion of Dr. Watson — though 
spontaneous changes, promoted by the mere warmth some allowance must, no doubt, be made for custom— 
and moisture of the stomach ; gases are extricated, most dyspeptic persons would be better without any 
acids are formed, and, perhaps, the half-digested mass of these drinks. Finally, change of air, change of 
is at length expelled by vomiting, or it passes undis- scene, change of society, usually exert a very bene- 
aolved into the duodenum, and becomes a source of ficial effect in this disorder. ** Get the patient to 
irritation and disturbance during the whole of its travel in search of health, and the chances are In 
passage through the intestines. One of the most fre- favour of his finding it,"— Bef. Lecture* on the Prtaci- 
quent signs of indigestion is a loss of appetite, no pies und dyadic* of Phytic, by Dr. Thomas Watson, 
desire for food, or, perhaps, even an absolute repug- Dyspnea, diep -tie'll (Gr, due, with difficulty, and 
nance and disgust at the very thought of eating. Borne- vneo, I breathe), iu Path., is an embarrassed or la- 
times the appetite is capricious and uncertain, or may borious breathing. It is owing to a disturbance of 
even be morbidly craving and ravenous. Sometimes the natural and healthy relation that ought to subsist 
nausea comes ou immediately after the food is swal- between the quantities of blood and air in the lungs, 
lowed ; and sometimes without any nausea, but after When the quantity of atmospheric air that reaches thn 
the lapse of some time, the food is ejected by vomiting, lungs is by any means diminished, or when there is 
There is, also, usually an obscure feeling of uneasiness, < more venous blood sen t to the lungs than can be arteria’ - 
(fulness, distension, and weight in the region of the S ued under the ordinary modes 01 inspiration, then in* 
•stomach, occasionally amounting to pain, or even se-j s'tinctive efforts are made to increase the quantity of 
were pain, with flatulence and eructation. Some per- 1 air by increasing the number of acts of inspiration. 
Sons suffer pain when the stomach is empty, others j Hence dyspnoea may arise from a number of causes ; 
immediately after taking food, or the pam may not las croup or laryngitis, diminishing the only inlet for 
begin for two or three hours after a meal, and then > the air ; pressure upon the lung, or any other means 
continue for some hours. Sometimes the pain comes ' by which its size is diminished, or it is rendered less 
on at uncertain intervals in the moat violent paroxysms, : ipongy ; or by increased action of the heart. The 
accompanied by a sensation of distension, much anxiety, ; , hysician has thus to decide, in such a case, whether 
and extreme restlessness. Costiveness is a very fre- the heart or the lungs b© at fault, or both, or neither, 
quent concomitant of dyspepsia, but sometimes it. is uad to prescribe accordingly, 
attended with diarrhoea. 'Among the innumerable dis- 
orders in more distant part# that are produced by 

dyspepsia are palpitations of the heart, irregularities «\f Ju. 

the pulse, astnma, pain in the head, with the loss of 

menial energy, and some confusion of thought. One of O is the fifth letter and second vowel of the English 
the worst of the occasional concomitants of dyspepsia is " language, and it has a greater variety of sounds 
that state of mind which is known as hypochondriasis, in English than in any other tongue. It is formed by 
Th^reie languor, listleasness, or want of resolution, with a narrower opening of the glottis than tho letter a, but 
up. apprehension of some great evil in the future. Such the oilier parts of the mouth are used in nearly the 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their same manner. It has a long and a short sound in most 
Own health, and, from any unusual feeling, perhaps of languages, and among the Greeks there were different 
the lightest kind, they apprehend great danger, or letters for expressingthe long and short e (the epriiow,- 
even death itself. Of the causes that induce dyspepsia, 9, and the eta,— e) . E has a long sound iu here, me, and 
are indigestion, noxious or irritating Bubstanees taken is short in met, men. It has also the sound of a open 
into the stomach as food or drink,— such as tainted or long, as in there, prey. It is very obscure in heaven, 
meat, decayed vegetables, unripe fruit, very acid mat- oxen, boundeu . As a final letter it is generally silent, 
tors, ^cobdiie liquors^ Ac. \ and even wholesome food but serves to lengthen tho sound of the preceding 
taken too frequently, or in too large a quantity, espe- vowel, or, at least, to indicate that the preceding vowel 
dally when its nature is very nutritious or iu a very is lone. After c and g the final e serves to indicate 
concentrated tom* or rendered too stimulating by that the c is to be pronounced like $ and the g like y. 
being highly seasoned. The abuse of fermented and Iu French, e is pronounced in three different ways,— 
spirituous lfquors is one of the most frequent causes of the 4 ouvert, tfermi, and e muet. In German it is tong, 
dyspepsia ; and the consumption of large quantities of like the English a m fate, 2a reden, predigen ; short 
fluids, particularly during meals, is very injurious, like * in met, in reckt, rennen; and very short, or almost 
Among the more remote causes of dysropsia, or those silent, in ho fen, kaben. Among the ancients, B, as a 
which affect the stomach through other organs, are numeral, represented 5 and also 250. In the calendar 
Wrtfli* of eaereise «r of pure air, intense study, or too S is the fifth of the dominical letters; and in flea 
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pharynxby the Eustachian tube* liia tfevcrsodby* 
chain of small movable bones, which connect themem- 
braoMyiapam with tba labyriath^ aod sarve tocoevey 
the vibration* 

„ erase,* across the eav 

a rxnrmi ^rt>»rn..ratfa fh« jWruflrahnygn The eavitv of! 
lain tfca comer. I»1810 a^^ reorgtm&ed,vt^ from before bacxwaraa, inree tines mavwwew auree* 
»«uition*l classes being iueinded'Sn it. The aeocmd of tioo, and between two and three ia th# tHmAverae* 
these classes***, in being a little broader behind and above than belovraod 

of which wote tbp cross. outer boundary of the cavity frfbrmed 

Exona-Haws; (MorpJutu*, or SpieaSt**), * gen. by thetiroatasne tympam, and by a small portion of 
of J^alocrndm of the Eagle croup, but consisting of the surrounding bane. This membrane » a thin senu- 
spoeiea of comparatively small Bias, and characieraod transparent mManoe, nearly oval in form, Separating 
by short wing*, l©ng slender legs (tarsi) , and com- the cavity of the tympanum from the bottom of the 
parativehr feeble toes and daws. They are natives of auditory osimu. It is directed very obliquely towards 
warm climates, chiefly of South America, but also of the auditory canal, its external surface being concave, 
Africa aad the Kaat Indies. its internal convex- It is composed of three layers,— 


jarAWiat^ffiCUMl id HUH.I m iwawj Wi Wfimwwwiw uwn woawuu, a w uuuiap wj w u u vi v«d, tvtiuou vi 

ore, haring a concentric structure and occasionally fibrous and elastic tissues, and flxedin the groove of 
so decomposed as to contain a loose kernel that the meatus. Some af%be fibres radiate from near the 
rattles when shaken . The ancients imagined that this centre to the circumference ; others; are arranged in 
stone was the egg of the eagle, the internal nodule the form of a dense circular ring towards the margin 
being the embryo eaglet. (8m also tSsoDK.) of the membrane. The internal layer is mucous, being 


of the membrane. The internal layer is mucous, being 


Bln, eer (Ang.-8«x.), in Anat. and Physiol., is the part of the mucous lining of the tympanum. The 
organ of hearing, and consist* of three parts,— the Eustachian tube is the channel through which air is 
external ear, the middle ear or tympanum, and the conveyed from the pharynx to the tympanum. It ia 
internal ear, or labyrinth. The external ear consists about an iuoh and a half in length, and la directed 
of an expanded trumpet*ahaped cartilaginous struct downwards and inwards to the pharynx. Like the 
tore, called the pinna or auricle, which collects the zneatus audhorius, it \« partly osseous and partly ear- 
«ounda, wad a tube which conveys these sounds to the tilagmous in texture. The small bones oro&eiclea of the 
internal ear. The phma or auricle consists of an an- tympanum arc three in number,— the malleus, incus* 
even piece of yellow cartilage, covered with iotogu- and stapes. The malleus — bo named from its fancied 
mcnt, and fixed totbe margin of the meatus auditonus resemblance to a hammer— consists of a head, nook, 
externa*. Itiaaf auovai form, with the margin folded handle, and two processes, along and a short. The 
and the larger end/plaoed upwards. The round rim- incus — so called from its resemblance to an anvil, but 
hke margia is oaUea tim b*kx, tocdepreision iunne- which may rather bo said to resemble a bicusped 
dmteiy within whish being the groove or fossa of the tooth, with one of the roots longer than the other, and 
helix. Within the latter ts mlarge elevation, called the bent to one side— consists of a body and two processes, 
antihelix, which presents at the upper part a well- Tim ntapes is so called from its close resemblance to 
marked depression,— the fossa of the autihelix. In the a stirrup, and consists of ahead, neok, two branches* 
centre of the pinna Isa deep hollow, named the concha, and a bass. These small bones are connected together 
which conducts to the opening of the meatus audi* and with the tympanum by ligaments and moved by 
tonus. In front of that hollow is a projection of a small muscles. The handle of the malleus is attached 
triangular shape, called the tragus ; and on the oppo- externally to the membrana tympaui. The bead of the 
site awe of the hollow, rather below the level or the * malleus articulates with the bony of the incus. The 
tragus, is another projection, — the antitragus. Infe- shorter proeess of the incus is received into an apex* 
riariy thopinna is terminated by a soft pendulous part, tune of what ere termed the mastoid cells; the long 
celled the lobule. The auditory count, meatus audi- process curving downwards and ending in a rounded 
tonus externaa, or the tube by which so 


celled the lobule* The auditory canal, meatus audi- process curving downwards and ending in a rounded 
torius extemns, or the tube by which sound is eon- convex point, where it articulates with the head of the 
veyed from the pinna to the internal ear or tympanum. stapes. This last hoi an horizontal position, until the 
is about an Inch and a quarter in length, aud is formed crura or branch * * directed forwards and backwards, 
partly by b«ttte and partly by cartilage and membrane, and its base is fixed over the fenestra ovaMs of the 
Its direction is obliquely forwards and inwards, and is internal wall of the tympanum. This is a reniform 
somewhat bent downwards towards the middle, so that opening leading from th? tympanum into the vestibule, 
it is rather higher there than at cither extremity. In tne opening in the recent state being closed by the 
slums it is rather flattened from before, backwards, lining membrane, which is common to both cavities, 
and it is narrowest at the bent part. The cartilaginous The inner and fundamental portion of the organ of 
portion is about half an inoh in length, and ia formed hearing is called, from its complexity, the labyrinth* 
by the cartilage of the concha and tragus being pro* aud consists of three parts,— the vestibule, the semi- 
jected inwards to the circumference of the auditory circular canals, and tbs cochlea. It consists of a. 
passage, to which it is firmly attaohed. At the upper series of cavities channelled out of the substance of 
and back port of the tube the cartilage ia deficient, and the petrous bone, oommunicAtmg externallv walk the 
its place is supplied by fibrous membrane. The osseous cavity of the tympanum and internally with themeatiw 
portion is about three-quarters of an inch in length, auditories in tern ua, which contains tbs auditory nezwe. 
arui w narrower than the csurtiloginoua part. Its outer Within the osseous labyrinth is contained the manat- 
extremity is dilated and rough in the greater part of its br&nous labyrinth, upon which the rantifleationB of thw 
eireumfewooe, for the attachment of the cartilage of auditory nerve are distributed. The vestibule is th* 
tteshfla bluer end is leas dilated than the outer, comm on central cavity of the osseous labyrinth, and <» 
and is sloped, sc thatthe anterior wall juts out beyond placed l*ctiind the cochlea bat in front of the semiofr- 
thc postenorbyabout two lines : it is marked, except- cular canals. It is somewhat oval in form from before 
i«g# part*, by a narrow groove* for the backwards, and measures about one-fifth of m inch 

frissastfo**^^ iympmti. The skin lining in different directions, but is narrowest from without 

the Auditory very thin, and closely adhereut to inward*. In its anterior wall is a large oral evening 

tlie cartfi«*Jmoi»ani^o*s^ the tube. It leading, to . the cochlea, and iu its peatorfor amt 

M continued <W*r tho m«mb»ne of the tympanma in superior walls axe five openings, by whidk H cemmuni- 
theform of a thm peU^, forming its outer covering, catv* with the semicircular eaimk, These are throe 

bony canals situated above and behind the vestibule, 
atHl tberoTOiOaooewmhwaaaglatt^ They are of unequal' length, and »wmu**«ho*fc am* 

twentieth of an inch in dia»»tor; but ihe ettSiof **ab 
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t it confined to the vestibule 
. _ i t heaving the general form of the 

. j bmy parts, and Is composed of a closed 

riritih jttthtt a complex form, containing a fluid 
dtheowiolympb. That part of the membranous 
"tiatSa wetttauned in the vestibule consists of two 
which, though closely connected 
together,* ppdwrtobe distinct sees, the larger of the 
he nmol© or common sinus, being situated at 
ep?»**riar and upper part of the vestibule ; the 
btbejythe saccule, is smaller and rounder, and is situ- 
ated in the lower and fore part of the vestibule . Small 
esdoamons masses or otoliths, consisting of minnte 
nuuwled and elongated grains of carbonate of lime, are 
situate in the inner part of the wall of the utricle and 
''.SACStdeb Theauditory nerve, which is distributed over 
- TO different parts of the labyrinth, enters by the 
’•meafeas auditories internes, and divides into two 
branches; vis., an anterior for the cochlea and a pos- 
/•tartar for the membranous labyrinth. Ibe cochlear 
branch divides at the base of the modiolus or axis into , 
numerous twigs that enter the apertures in that body. 
Whence .•they are directed outwards. The vestibular 
branch divides into three branches, which proceed to 
*b* niernbriui oua labyrinth, and ramify themselves on 
be wails of the sees, some of the Afce filaments passing 
‘ bthe Otolith, others outside of it. The sense of 
rig, strictly speaking, only a refinement of the 
>f touch. The imprisons with whu’h it ia con- 
versant arise wholly from peculiar undulations of the 
."'ipartieies of ordinary matter, propagated in obedience 
; ta- j^ ; tadfoa*y laws through the medium in which the 
SMCLihxal lives, and impinging more or less immediately 
jeusitmjpart. The trumpet- like pinna or 
s of the external ear serves to collect the sound , 
la then conveyed, by moans of the meatus sudi- 
l extermsv, to the membrane tympani. This is 
linto vibration, which is Communicated to the 
[, *nd ia carried by the incus and stapes to the 
to of the fenestra oralis. From this last the 
* communicated to the various ports of the 
U p }jy the fine filaments 
... . , conveyed to the brain. Tho 
e small calcareous masses in the sees is to 
* the sonorous undulations, and to cotnmu- 
! stronger impulses than the lymph 
i. The range of hearing, like that 
eymuch mdififerent individuals. {She 

mt ornament worn in the ears, 
-“ a An order that it may be 
_ Jeremiah, it appears that 
the Hebrew woman in hie 
MWaMW: 
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oases of partial deafness axis&lg from 
membrane of the drum of the earj Waat 
eeptibility in the auditory nerve, and 
It is made of metal, —silver or gong-metal 
siderod the best, and it is curved in " JLl ^ 
being small enough to enter the ear, 
bell -shaped, ana expanding o utwar ds 
of a trumpet; whence it derives its tense, 
in order to collect the rays ofatrofid, ~ 
to converge by reflexion on the fit 
drum of the ear, like rays of light cotta 
by means of a lens. The coileetsofi 
sound causes’ them tc act on the arum 
greater power. There are many - 
ear-trmupets, differing firmneachotl 
but being all made on the name pri 

sad concentrate the rays of sound. ^ .. 

small,— such as the auricle swl . 

worn in the ear or attacked to thehtwd byNstaatio 
.springs ; others are made of 
of long ' * 



_ long tubes, with a 1 _ r _ ( „ 

like the metal instruments. There ate stao iurtfiBcial 
membnma timpani, or membrsnesdf thedrum of the 
ear, made of vulcanized india-rubber, wfaidiare intro- 
dueed into the orifice at the end ofapieee of s»lvwr 
wire, and are found extremely use&d in cases wb«ro 
deafness arises fronr psrforatiou of the imtuculmem- 
bime. V ■■ 

Eauwig, eer-wic (Sax. mr -and mtega, * worm 
tejpwb).— These insects oonstftnte the or4er >ro- 
maptera of Leseh, and which Westwood, mho also 
regairds them as forming a distinct order, Ms denona- * 
Inated J2 mplempteria. The tatter nara* refers to one 
of the most striking ehsrsctem of thcse«w %5 yi«,f the 
structure of the hinder vringa, which dro e^Ewedingiy 
beautiful. “In these the radiating fietvwm, brttmul 
of finding their common centre at the bsee of the 
wing/ as m the case iumowt Qrtheptera, *mn»g from 
the extremity of a broad leathery ptaoe, which occu- 
pies about a third of the anterior margin. Other 
radiating nervures occupy the space between the 
principal nervures, but only ran from tbs 
margin to the middle offrewitar ; and tbh whble-are 
united by a transverse nerve, winch rune parcel to 
the posterior margin. % fheseswtence ofwsn ncr- 
vures, the wing, which is of roiy M 
folds up exactly the shape of a dosed fon i bntjp the 
m***m*MlbB eagwig afe.'iwty abort*- ^ 

only be got imder tbetn bya veer eo»p ] 
vsrw folltag ta two pta»s; namsiy^att 1 * 
lssthery basal piece au4 at a 4eoW»dT 

» wing, where 











having 

toag 

fact com 
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„ „lbefbre the eyes, and 

» number of their joints 

. Jk rounded form, and hut 

_ as Is the fancy* there is so 
^ mmvw 4 S ame, earwig, is furnished by 
the 4 fMgfr WiU creep mto the ears of sleeping 
ropean eountnes the insect's sppel* 
b of the beliW Newman, however, 
__ j to the u History of Insects,” says, 
these wmgs (the hind ones), when 

j is nearly that of the human ear j and 

i eircttmsfcaaee it seems highly probable that 
l name of this insect was ear wing " Bar- 
to prefer damp situations, and are found 
ia and under the bark of trees in great 

They subsist chiefly on the leaves and 

flowers of plants, and on fruits There is in this 
teeter* another spumes of earwig almost equally com- 
mon with the above, but of a much smaller size This 
letter te found about hotbeds and dunghills, and be 
longs tftthe genus Labia 

Ip, m B 5 * ml t Dan jarl), an honorary title of 
ffiritatete given to noblemen, who take rank between 
marquises and Viscounts lhc term originated with 
fhe rattans of the north of Europe, who applied the 
ms Of ^|aw w (pronounced yarl) to chieftains of the 
highest xuttk, who were appointed by the sovereign 
to govern large tracts of land, having the powers of a 
rioerayio the administration of justice, but being also 
under the obligation of ftirmshmg, equipping, and 
tototeriftiiig a certain number of men as a contingent 
tU the national force, and of acting as their leader 
When the uecessitiee of war compelled the king to call 
them nut far actual service. The dignity was, in fact, 
eqtmjNdeut among the Teutonic nations to that of the 
Roman amass* nr count ; and the appellation was the 
highest erne of honour that the monarch could confer 
Xt was introduced mto England by the founders of the 
Saxon heptarchy, and then applied to the nobles gene- 
rally, in contradistinction to the ceorls, who were freg 
men, farming the large middle class of the Anglo 
q*ho earls, who presided over the courts 
J public meetings of the district or shire 
► therr management* were further distin 
of eat dor i 


•man , but this appellation 
>1 the Con 




y*he titled 

rfoH into disuse* and at the time ol 

Saxon governors of shires* whose rank was 
_j to that of the present lord Lieutenants of 
f were efi styled earls Among the most noted 
fed of the Anglo Saxon earls was Earl 
_ Son Harold succeeded Edward the 
UK fes English throne, Under William the 
* eteWwma were held by tenure, and the 
"“‘“‘"‘led (of local jurisdiction and power, and 
__ i claim a certain portion of the lo v ‘al 
( soma of them, such as the earls of Chester, 

* created barons, and had their 
te sue king himself It remained the 
r v nk m England until the latter part 
i ststhny, when the dignities of duke and 
“■“> introduced, the holders of which took 
p earls, The title, which is now granted 
“ irmprly conferred by the king 
L the earl, at his creation* with 
; ouhis coronet and girding on his 

i QW Rtordfcst t»* the title of one of the 
it*, who test the head of the Heralds 
a power of granting armorial bear- 
to P»d,g»w 

mmWmv . «*; -jutim*. 

i and attached to the 
let* Charles H in 
s officer was styled 
reign of, 

■v* ***\ ©r 







eouSS^ to hate pmrited to v 
te 1807 k or during tee reigns of 
Henry III,, and Edward f* ted to ha 
fullest development about the middle eg 
fcury. Rome writers have ptoptete ( 
the architecture of the first part of JL 
Lancet, and teat of tee latter part at i 
but it will be sufficient for general pun 
it as the characteristic style of tbelfL, 
this style the strength ted solidity of J 
architecture was retained, but it was eoft 

dued by the introduction of more granted fi 

a greater degree of enrichment The heavy jMmte 
Anglo-Norman columns were replaced by tighter uind 
more elegant shafte, having the appearanoe of a series 
of small columns clustered together round a central 
mass, and the semicircular arched head to tty 
and windows was replaccdby one oft pointed orl 
shaped form Sometimes two or three of these 
lights were grouped together, separated only by hi 
piers When three were thUB wrought together* te© 
centre light was considerably higher than those on 
either side, and in any case a continuous moulding 
surmounted the whole of the arches In the Utter Wall 
ol this period tso or more lancet-pointed window* 
were often surmounted by an arch of the same form, 
pierced with a cusped circle, or with trefoils and quotes* 
foils, and this led to the elaboi ate tracery that mates 
the windows of the Decorated period The doors were 
deeply recessed, and the sides of the splays were 
adorned with deeply-cut mouldings, they Were also 
surmounted with a dripstone or moulding projecting 
from the wall, and springing from carved heeds or 
corbels The buttresses were narrow, but projected to 
a great distance from the walls , they were also divided 
into two or three stages, each projecting less than tee 
one immediately below it Firing buttresses were also 
introduced* ana string courses were commonly used 
The walls were ornamented with diaper*work, tee 
surface being caned or painted with » small regular 
pattern, generally of trefoils o* quatrefoils The capi- 
tals of ( damns were bell^naped, swelling outward* 
from the shaft, with an horizontal section similar to 
that of the shaft itself* and sometimes they were carved 
with foliage boldlj rendered The room wore steep* 
and for the most part open , some, however, were 
vaulted and groined calisbury Cathedral is considered 
the best example of this style of architecture* as ft 
belongs wholly to the Early Fnghsh period, ted no 
other style is consequently found m combination with 
it Farts of Wertrainater A bber, Lincoln, Wte, and 
Hereford cathedrals, and York Minster, are also built 
m this style In Plate XLYIX * figs 1 and fi, are given 
two examples of the Early English style of arcfci- 
tectore , and at fig 1, Plate XLVJtlL, te example fs 
presented of an Early English window* 

Eabwest, er nnt (Sax eorneti or geomn it, L*t.«r- 
rha , whence, in Scotland, it is called arte*)# hi Sotoc- 
thing given m order to bind a bargain, —usualtya small 
sum of money It is also applied te any simple eer*. 
moriy for the same purpose- Anciently* sauongaM the 
northern nations, shaking of hands was held necessary 
to biud a bargain, a custom, says Blackstoae, white 
we still retain m many verbal contract* A tel* to* 
made was called hand-eale ; and to process often* tee 
same word was used to sign# the price 
which woe given immediately after the 
hands, or instead thereof By the rite m 
recedes from his bargain loses his r ' 
person who received the earnest ml 
the earnest double* By the law of L 
if any part of the price be paid down * 
any portion of the goods delivered ted f 
of earnest* each person is obliged, r~ 
by his bifgatoj and to else he i 
discharged upon fmrfeittog hi* « 
i sued tor tee whole 
















The Tom of the earth, speak> 
, globular, Or spherical ; and tlii 
©a» be adduced m support of this 
„_at of land or water over which. we 
greeter when we ere on the top of a 
rawer, or at the mart-heed of a vessel, 
on dOeJr, or on the ordinary level of 
apd that the tope of the masts of a vessel at 
. -flwne Into eight before the hull, which would 

casetfth® hull of tlie distant vessel were not 

ip&gm uti by the convexity of the surface of the 
t. The same effect Is also visible when we ap- 
% aettyon landi the tops of the towers and the 
> or the churches are seen before buildings of lees 
iw Into eight But, strictly speaking, the 
i of the |C«rth ip that of an oblate spheroid, 
% shape of a sphere flattened at the poles 
"“1 j The proportion between the diameter 
1 \ at the equator and the distance from 
, ha* been stated to he as 800 to 290 
he circumference at the equator to be 


fljfiio geogr&ph; 


nearly 0,876 * 5 geographical rmlesj or 


* * . 

JiMIS geographical iru les , or 


miles, and the polar dianu ter to be 
7*891 9 English miles 


i or the Earth maybe estimated at about 
160,000,000 geographical square miles, or nearly 
2Q0,OOOj00O English square miles That the distance 
fMoak the Earth's centre to the poles is less than it 
ig$um the same point to any part of the equator has 
been proved by actual measurement of arcs of the 
meridian at various places, which shows that the 
length of the degree of latitude increases as we 
approach the poles, which would not be the case if the 
JMSt m were erectly spherical, instead of becoming 
flattened towards those regions The motion of a 
pendulum, also, is accelerated the nearer it is brought 
to tfe* poles, which shows that the force of granty 
tftsrttaftea as we approach the poles, and that the dis- 
tance from the Earth's centre must consequently bo 
last* The density, or specific gravity, of tbo Earth is 
as when compared with the dhnBity of an equal 
inStef water; that is to say, if we could compare 
the weight of the Earth and that of a sphere of water 
eflrtfthr the same sire, the weight of the Earth would 
wft 6"w» times a* much as that of the water. This was 
“ to be the esse by E>wto», and his suppose 
boon confirmed bv an experiment known as 
vendW* experiment, by which the attractive force 
Wad oh bait* suspended by means of a torsion pen 
* When this is known, it is easily 

of lead 




jhH wmfldjbefe& 


m rtk *i m 




stifle to do so, r 

may be divided into three classes j-flwt, pottery, 
consisting of jugs and pans of a coarse description, 
red and brown in colour, that are made of a common 
kind of clay ; secondly, porcelain, or vessels nocade of a 
very flne clay, with winch a preparation Off flint i» 
mingled that fuses when the srws is subjected to 
great heat and amalgamates with the clay, whicfiVill 
not melt, rendering the vessel Hemi-transparwit (see 
Pobceeuw) , and thirdly, the ordinary household 
ware# made of various kinds of day tkat bum While, 
winch differs from porcelain in being completely 
opaque, and to which the term eatthsawm lamor© 
properly applied and limited. The clayfflMrtift ®ri»* 
cipaliy used m the Staffordshire potteries com# worn 
Dorsetshire and Devonshire Tfre finer clay used in 
the manufacture of porcelain, end known as China 


a is ascertained, , .. , 

determined what the attractive force of a mass 
enlarge a* the glebe would be, and os the attractive 
M#eu* the Earth is known, its mean density can then 
be -compared With that of lead The earth moves in 
ft* a m from east to west ; it performs its annual 
mrns.ia rather more than 3051 days, as has 
burnt abwadysrtd* and its diurnal revolution about its 
ownaxis, ro aline passing through the poles, is effected 
M boons, W minutes, 4 seconds Its orbit round 
weflUtt k elliptic, but nearly approaches the form of 
» When at Mu perihelion, it is 91,000,000 miles 

1 ftun, and at its aphelion, about ’98,000,000 
*s Earth moves through space at the rate 
i in a second, and travels over a distance 
1 mike per day, or nearly 600,000,000 of 
> eourse of the year. The velocity of the 
about its axle varies from 0 at the 
> feet per second at the equator, : 
- . W •* of m degree* to 

s of rts orbit 1 from tin* arise tliq phenomena 

*h*»4 % VfrtoOou in the length of day 





excellence of this, as well as of the Devon amt Dorset 
clays, consists m its freedom from any impregnation of 
iron To obtain the Boft clay, large square pita are 
sunk in the earth, under which it ha* been ascertained 
by boi mg that a stratum of ejay hes. The side* Of the 

S it are kept from falling m by a sheeting of boards and 
iggots, Bastamed ly transverse beams running from 
side to side, tier after tier, so that the interior looks 
like a network of wood. The clay is cut in rough 
cubes measuring about eight or nine inches every way $ 
these blocks are then taken to the dryhur-yard. Where 
they arc stacked in large sheds, ana allowed to dry 
before being removed to be shipped for the Tottema, 
The China stone of CoruwaU » hard enough to be 
regularly quarried. The process Of making earthen* 
ware at the Potteries is as iollows —The day if mixed 
with water, generally by means of machinery, until it 
assumes the consistency and appearance of cream; It 
is then filtered through floe sieves until the mixture l* 
perfectly free from the presence of any gritty matter. In 
the mean time flmts have been heated toredness and cal- 
cined by being thrown into cold Water, after which they 
are broken and ground to a fine pulp by the addition 
of some water. The day and flint thus prepared are 
mixed together m the proportion of three or four part* 
oi the former to one of the latter, and worked into a 
kind of paste, from which the greater part of the 
water is cai efuUy evaporated in a kiln, the nurture 
being frequently turned over, that it may he of the 
same consistency and attain the same degree of dryness 
in all parts After this it is beaten and mixed until the 
whole mass is thoroughly incorporated, The mixture, 
winch is now called ” «up," is nett allowed to ripen 
by lying together untouched for some time Were it 1 * 
used. W heu the potter require* it for the construction 
oi any vessel, a piece of the stiff paste Is taken and 
kneaded, ana then brought Wo the desired shape by 
an operation called 0 throwing,** by which the lump, 
after being placed on the potter’* lame, ii modelled by 
the manipulation of the fingers ana the aid of some 
simple wooden tool*. It is then aQowfd to thy, w»»b 
brings the clay into a harder and firmer states aud it 
is subsequently fashioned end worthed ft* f m#u»& 
lathe, after which spouts or baadkmaw added, ifflbpf** 
sary. Ornaments! handle* and spout* «** r “ 


or flattened cylinder, which awwert i 


the vessel 


in aniplrt 


sremadfi uj moulds, wtw 





spindle initowMkk The wet crfti^proceasis similar frequency and violenoeeeemto be commoted with tha 
to that of throwing, The pc sees are then placed in intensity and activity 4 *** the volcanoes near them, 
boxes rraadeof fire-clay, called ™wqj&ktf 9 and baked Kearly all volcanic phenomena are accompanied by 
in a kiln for about forty-eight hours, a gentle beat trembUngand shaking of the emrtbin^he a : $aewtt dis- 
feoing applied at first, which is gradually increased in tracts. On many occasions tkey praeede volcanic ertin- 
in tensity until it becomes very great. After baking, lions, and cease as soon tws thceruptkm iskerploce. It 
the ware ip called bwemifc.andit is then ready for the is singular, however, that tbe nto^ severe etoTthquakes 
final processes of cokmxing or printing, and glazing, take place in regions far remote from volcanoes ; and 
Painting in various eotonrs m confined entirely to districts in which there are the remain* of extinct vol- 
porcelain nud the better and more expensive kinds of canoes ore not more liable taeartbqwakfts than Other 
earthenware. The common yellow ware is ornamented places. Egypt has been more exempt than. perlmps, 
with rings, epots,and wavy stripes of blue and white, any other country ; bat, nn earthquake occurred there 
by allo vnng colouring matter to fall on them from per- in 1740 a.d. They sometimes happen in the middle 
/orated funnel-shaped vessels while the article is re- of the ocean, and cases have ©centred where volcanic 
valving on the lathe. The coarse blue pattern resem- islands have been thrown up, ana afterwards have 
t&ngsea-weed is produced by striking a brush charged disappeared. It has been calculated that not leas 
with colour amartty against the vessel. When the than twelve or thirteen earthquakes, destroying both 
wefhik printed, the pattern is first engraved on copper- life and property, happen every year. When they 
pldte»,rroiB which impressions are taken on Tory thin occur severely, there is, first, a trembling; then a 
paper in tbe desired colour, mixed with linseed-oil. severe shock, ‘or a succession of shocks; Mfkm* 
Toe paper is laid on the ware while the impression is bling again, which gradually dies wway. The most 
«tifl wet, and the colour is transferred to its surface by violent shocks are instantaneous, and there ore seMom 
rubbing the back of the paper lightly with a piece of more than three or lour. When there is more than 
cloth rolled tightly together. The paper is removed one violent ebook, there ore smaller shocks ortJrwn- 
by soaking the article in water for a short time, after klings between. Sometimes whole cities have been 
which the paper readily comes away, leaving the pat- destroyed by an earthquake, and sometimes ffer- 
tern printed in colour on the ware. The last process tile districts, with all their fruits and produde, have 
it that of glazing, the glazing matter for common ware been laid waste. At the great earthquake of .Lisbon, 
being mad* of » mixture of litharge and calcined flint, 60,000 human beings perished ; and in Calabria, at the 
and die better sorts, of a compound of lead, flint, glass, end of last century, 49,000 persons lost their lives in a 
and salt reduced to a state resembling thin cream, similar manner. It has been calculated that at least 
After the ware has been dipped in this mixture, and thirteen millions of the human race have thus been 
wetted thoroughtv all ovor, the articles arc again placed destroyed. When an earthquake occurs, observers 
iuthesegirsCT.aiiflsubjectedtoheatjuststrongenoughto state that tin* shock has at first a distinct vertical 
fuse the glass, which produces the smooth, transparent, direction, coming from below upwards, but afberwavds 
polished coating with which our various household the direction of the motion becomes gradually more 
Utensils in earthenware are covered, and without which horizontal, till it ceases. This motion is evidently 
they would be rough to the touch, and liable to absorb caused by an earth-wave, or undulation of the solid 
oil and greasy matter, so that it would be consequently crust of the earth. In the more of the earthquake at 
impossible, or at least a matter of difficulty, to keep Lisbon, before mentioned, the course of this wave was 
them in a state of cleanliness. An historical sketch of roughly calculated. Jt must have moved very rapidly, 
theme and progress of the potter’s art, and the best not lasting at any point more than ft second of time. The 
and most remarkable kinds of earthenware that have ext ent of area over which its influence wap felt Was very 
been produced at various periods, will be found else- great. To the north , i t was felt on the southern* shores of 
■Where, (-fifer Forfeit's Awr; Majolica, Falissy, and Fin land, and towards the west, beyond the St. Lawrence 
, \V®BGTffwooi> Wmi!.) It is only necessary to observe in Canada, and also in the Wost-Indift islands. The 
here, that although wo nmy be surpassed by China jitid whole nren affected could not have been leas than 
ether nations in the production qi the more beautiful 7,5(kt,<KH) miles 1 The raising of the earth over such a 
•Orta of porcelain, vet the solidity, strength, resistance vast surface of course affected the sea ; ftnd the wave 
to the action of fire, ftnd the cheapness of English thus formed attained a height of. sixty foot at 'Cadra, 
earthenware, have rendered it an article of commerce passing far beyond the ordinary limits of the tide, 
tbftt ia expOrted to every part, of the world, and is pur- There are a great number of theories propounded in 
chased in preference to that produced in any other order to account for earthquakes ; but they all agree 
country. in tracing them back to volcanic agency. The atartUBg- 

Eabvh Horsvs, recesses in the earth, «o called in point of all is the acknowledgment of the existent*® of 
Scotland, Which seem to have been small natural a molten fluid mass in the interior of the earth. The 
oaveroe, or artificial chambers hollowed out to servo generation of immense volumes of elastic gases under 
«s a hiding- pilftc© in time of war for men and property, the influence of the heat of this mass, would necessarily 
or as storehouses for corn and provisions for the result in an explosion, which would account for many 
winter. They ore generally long and narrow in form, of the earthquakes which occur. At u meeting of the 
the largest being about 10 feet wide, 50 feet long, and British Association, Mr. Mallet proposed nn ingenious 
6 Or 7 feet high. The sides are formed by a wall of theory. Assuming that the lines or centre* of voksatiio 
rough stones, and the earth above is sustained by a action are not far removed from the sea, he argued, that 
etiing of undressed slates or flag-stones, the ends of when an eruption taken place under the smfacflOfthe 
which are supported on the aide walla. The entrance water, an opening or fissure reanlta. Through thin tho 
la small and near the top, and constructed in such a water would descend to the central fir®. Arriving there, 
moaner that it could be easily masked if necessary, it would take the spheroidal form until the snr&ce with 
When the floor was wide, the walls were brought closer which it was in contact was cooled, when an eacplosion. 
together at the top, by allowing each tier of stones to would take place amply sufficient to cause an carth- 
fitdjddt beyond the one below it, until the interior quake. The latest theory of earthquake# is that of 
<^umed #om«Vfhat of the form of a vaulted passupe. the brothers Kogers, who state that the prodnomg 
; ' ,f ^h 0 -: 00 n<&t':hr below the surface of the earth, and cause is an actual pulsation. of the molten fl uid m ass In 
found -ill dry situations in the side of a the interior of the earth. This pulsation is carried 
fieumms of various kinds have forward in the shape of great waves, from bergentp- 
them, which shows that they were tures caused by the tension of elastic matter, bearing 
ifmot as permanent place# along, or floating, as it were, ' the boeky - Wmifcaf 'm 
ofaboda* Occasiouftlbr two or more chambers arc earth above. The structure of certain meroutaras con- 
found <M5TOmo»icftting by a small passage. These firms this theory in a very remarkable mahner. The 
curious imdergWHmd chambers are sometimes called history and occurrence of eartbquakee in bygone agos 
Piets' house*. is of great interest to the geologist. They seem to 

EABTarQnAO, (Sax. cwacian, to trem- have occurred at all times, and to bavn idf 4red the 

, a trario applied to «my iSwikiBg or tremor of the surface of the globe in filLparte/formiug now lakes and 
i -AKttfaEKir ' votlikuMS Wo part of rive r-courscs, and sweeting .ASpSf' 
the earth ir free from them. Th^are, however, most hills into valleys, sad raising ridgas of motmtiuna out 
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Earth’s Crust 


is so incentive to their etudy ; but every attempt at 
explaining their origin mast toe, at the west, theo* 
rericab 

EiWKH*S CltrST* Geoloot.) 

Eamhb (in Ohem.V — The e«wth« proper are ton in 
n timber i—alnmin a, glooina, tftoaio, thonoa, ytfcrm, 
erbia, terbia, ceria, fanUm®, didymm. They are die- 
tingti abed by beine soluble m water, bat dissolve m 
CftTMfcie alkanes’ a»S their carbonates. They are all 
oxides of metals which do not doeompoae water. 
Many of them have been but imperfectly examined 
owing to their extreme rarity. Alumina, a constituent 
of all clays, and elueina, found m the emerald, are the 
moat important. Alumina, by its isomorphism with 
smuioxide of iron and other peculiarities, connects 
the earths with the oxides of the heavy metals. 

Bautjw, Ai-kauin*. (^c AmuniNK E-iKTus ) 

Eawxh-wo&ks, in Mil., iutrenchraeote hasti !y thrown 
tip, consisting chiefly of a rampart and ditch, and 
serving as temporary lines ot defence. At the siege of 
Sebastopol, the southern side of the city was mainly 
defended tor earth-worts of great extent, size, and 
strength ; and from this circumstance it is now con- 
sidered that work* of this kind are as serviceable m 
those of stone for permanent defences, and have the 
double merit of being less dangerous to the defenders, 
since no splinters of stone can II y about, as is generally 
the ease when a block of granite is struck by a can- 
non .ball, and more easily repaired. It is not, however, 
likely that earth-works will supersede ramparts of 
stone against the heavy artillery that is now coming 
into use, but that our stone walls, like the sides of our 
Teasels, must, be rendered better able to resist the 
“ henry brunt of cannon-ball “ by being coated with 
armour-plate* of iron. T . . 

Earth-worm: ( Aug. -Sax.) (Limhrtctt* , Linn.), a 
well-known annelid*. Its outward appearance is 8 
hodv composed of numerous narrow rings closely 
approximated to each other j the colour of the body 
in reddish, or purplish j of a cylindrical form, some- 
what pointed at the anterior extremity , arid usually a 
little flattened at the toil. It i« without the organa of 
eight The organs ofmotion consist of a double row of 
bristles running down the lower surface of the body, 
and which are capable of being withdrawn within 
small hollows when not in use. The month is unarmed, 
and the intestine runs straight through the body. The 
vascular -Hvstem consist a of two longitudinal vessels 
running along the ventral and dorsal regions of the 
body, and united by numerous branches. The blood 
is red. Like the leeches, this worm is furnished with 
ciliated canals, which have been supposed to serve as 
organs of respiration ; but their real destination ap- 
pears to be still uncertain. As far as relates to its 
appearance above the ground, the earth-worm may be 
regarded as a nocturnal animal. In the night and at 
early morning, hundreds may be Been in localities 
where, during the daytime, not one is to be seen. 
Thev arc of immense utility in improving the soil. 
The" organs. of the earth-worm’s locomotion prevent its 
moving backward*, whilst the expansion of the rings, 
ms it contract* the anterior segments and draws forward 
the binder parts, widens a passage for it through the 
earth, whoso particles were close together before. 
They are thus, in their multitudes, of incalculable utility 
in constantly loosening and stirring the soil, and 
accumulating on the surface those little hillocks of 
earth known a* “worm-oasts." On this subject Mr. 
Charles Darwin, who seems to have given it long and 
eareful attention, remarks i “ The burrowing of earth* 
worms is a process exceedingly useful to the gardener 
and agriculturist } and these animals arc far more bene- 
llcial to man ill this way than they are injurious by 
devouring the vegetable* set in the soil. They give 
a kind of under^tillage to the land, performing the 
same below ground that the spade docs above the 
garden , and the plough for arable land ; and loosening 
the earth so as to render it permeable to a»r and 
water* It has boon shown, too, that they will oven 
add to the depth of soil? covering barren tracts with 
a layer of productive mould. mThus, in fields which 
have been overspread with litnc, burnt, marl, or cinders, 
these substances are to time covered with finely di- 
vided soil well adapted to the support of vegetation. 
That this result, which is commonly attributed toy the 


formers to the f working down' of this material* in 
question* is really due to the action of the earth-worms, 
appears from the fact that in the soil thus formed 
large numbers of' worm-casts may be distinguished. 
These are produced by the digestive process of the 
worms, which take into their intestinal canal a largo 
quantity of the soil, through which they burrow, ex* 
tract from it the greater part of the vegetable mat- 
ter it may contain, and e^ect the rest iu a finely di- 
vided condition. In this manner a field manured 
with marl has been covered in the course of eighty 
years with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches 
m thickness." Beside* their usefulness in the man- 
ner above described, the earth-worms are of impor- 
tance as food for birds, fish, &c. Their value as bait 
for fishes is well known to evey angler. The power of 
reproducing parts after mutilation is vary great in 
this animal, as in the whole of the order. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the earth-worm may be propa- 
gated by division : but this scarcely appears to be the 
case. It is said, however, that if it be divided acroaa 
the middle, the part bearing the head will develop a 
new tail, although the tail will soon die; and that if 
the head be cut off, the body will form a now head; 
but it appears that both portions never survive the 
mutilation. 

Easjsx*, e'-zl (Ger. esel, an ass), a frame on which a 
painter supports the canvas on which he is working, 
in a slightly slanting position. It consists of three 
long legs connected by hinges at the top; which extend 
and form a tripod. 'Holes are bored in the faces of 
the two legs against which the painting rests, in which 
pegs aro inserted, which support the picture, and af- 
ford tho means of raising or lowering it to the height and 
position that may be desired. Easel pictures, among 
painters, arc the smaller pieces which are painted on 
the easel, as distinguished from those which are drawn 
upon walls, ceilings, &>c , 

East, cettl (Sax, cmrf, Ger. o*<), the quarter of the 
heavens or point of the horizon where the sun rises at 
the equinoxes in March and September, When we 
are looking towards the north, the east is on our right 
baud and the west is oa our left ; and vice verm when 
when we look towards the south. The east may be 
pretty nearly determined, and from that the other 
points of the compass, by colli ng to remembrance the 
point of the horizon in which the sun rises, making due 
allowance for the time of year ; and if we are near » 
church it is still easier, as it i* a fixed rule to build a 
church in such a manner that the chancel and commu- 
nion-table is at the oast end of tho building, or points 
directly t owards the east. 

Easter, cert'-cr (Sax. eorin?), a feast held by tho 
Christian church in commemoration of the resurrection 
of our Saviour. It is a movable feast,, occurring at any 
date between March 21 and April 25 ; and by it the 
other movable feasts throughout the ecclesiastical year 
are regulated, It is held about the same time as the 
Jewish Passover, or Paschal feast, although it very 
seldom happens that the Christian and Jewish festival® 
arc observed on the same day. In the Greek and Latin 
churches Easier is atilj called Pascha, from the Jewish 
name for the feast of the Passover, The term Easter 
has been derived from various sources ; some taking it 
from the Saxon oxter, * to rise,’ and others from the 
name of a licatheu goddess, Eostre or Ostara, whose 
rites the Saxons were accustomed to celebrate at this 
time of the year, nnd on account of which the month 
of April was styled Eostermonath in their calendar. 
It w as a period of rejoicing with them, on account of 
the return of spring and the renewal of vegetation; 
and the name and the accompanying simple ceremonies 
that attended the festival, such as lighting fires,, Ac., 
were easily adopted by the Christian church in Britain, 
which taught that it was to be observed as a season or 
rejoicing, a* it was held iu commemoration of to® 
resurrection of our Saviour. In the early church tin* 
festival lasted For some days, and catechumens were 
then usually admitted to the rite of baptism. _ At 
present its' celebration is oanflnod m the Lhureh of 
England to Kaaier-eve, Easter Sun day , and th«v M<m- 
day and Tuesday in Easier week. In the Homan 
Catholic church it is# rime of enjoyment, because the 
restrictions imposed during the prM^ugpenod of 
Lent are no longer to be observed. Coloured eggs ar® 
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commonly interohangea in families and among friends which we find April s in the second column, the day 
in Russia and all countries in which the Greek faith is on which Easter falls for the year in question. The 
established. There were many popular observances above table is available in finding Easier for any year 
of Easter in various parts of England • such as eating from 1700 to 1809 inclusive. To make it available for 
tansy cakes and puddings ; but these have fallen into any year between 1900 and 2199 inclusive, every num- 
disuse, although many stall make a practice of wearing her in the column of golden numbers must be shifted 
some new article of dress for the first time on Easter into the lino immediately below it, except 17 and 6, 
Sunday, alleging that it is unlucky not to do so. In which remain where they now are. — Ref. Companion to 
determining the day on which Easter its to bo held, the British Almanac, 1945 ; Eng. Cgc t — Arts and Sciences, 
councilor Nice, in 325. decided that it was to be eelo- Easter Offekings, or Eastjgb Dubs, are small 


brated on the Sunday following the 14th day of the 
first month of the Jewish year, on w hich the Latin or 
Western church had been accustomed to hold it, ; and 
on the introduction of the Gregorian calendar, a table 
was constructed, based on the Metonic cycle, by which 
Faster was to be found, and which the Church of Eng- 
land still uses. In the Book of Common Prayer, we 
are told that “ Easter Day is always the First. Sunday 
after the Full Moon, which happens upon or next 
after the Twenty-first Day of March ; and if the Full I 
Moon happens on a Sunday , Banter Day is the Sunday 
after,” Now the moon above alluded to is not the 
moon of the heavens or the mean moon of the 
astronomers, but an imaginary moon, the movements 
of which follow the movements of the real moon by an 
interval of a day or two. Therefore, when “full moon” 
is spoken of in the directions regarding Easter giveu 
above, we are not to take it as the time when the moon 
is at the full in the heavens about this period, but the 
14th day of the imaginary moon of the calendar, which 
falls upon or next after March 21 in any year. To 
find this 14th day, or u full moon,” of the calendar, 
and consequently Eaater-day, wo must have recourse 
to the table below, taken from the Prayer Book. 
Having found the golden number for the year {see. 
Golden Number), look for it iu the first column of 
the table ; and the date which is in a line with it in the 
second column, is the day of the full moon of the 
calendar. Next find the Sunday or Dominical letter 
for the year {see Dominical Lkhkr), and the date 
which is opposite the first occurrence of the Sunday 
letter in the third column, reckoning iu all ease* from 
that letter in the column which is in a line with the 
date of the full moon already found, will give the day 
of the month on which Easter Sunday falls. If the 
Sunday letter is the same as that which is in a line with 
the date of the full moon, as it happened in ISM, 
Easter Sunday will be seven days after, as the coin- 
cidence of the Sunday letter and the date of the full 
moon in the same line shows that the full moon of the 
calendar falls cm a Sunday. 
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To explain the manner in which the above table is timed, 
let it bo required to find Easter Sunday for 1863. For 
this year the golden number is 2. The date in the 
neeonfl column, opposite the number 2, is April 2 ; this, 
then, is the day on which the moon of the calendar is 
supposed to be full. The Sunday letter for the year 
is X). Beckoning, then, from A l# )the letter in a line 
with the date of full moon, wenroceed down the column 
until we home to D for the first time, in a line with 
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sums commonly paid by each person when he receives 
the Lord’B supper at Easter to the clergyman. They 
are generally twopence from every communicant, and 
are duo of cominou right, and not by custom only. 

E AWT- Indian Army. —A s the possessions of the 
East-Indiu Company increased in India, it was found 
necessary to raise and maintain a body of troops to 
enable the Company to preserve its own by force of 
arms. At first a few Europeans, mostly men of des- 
perate fortunes, under the command of some adven- 
turer as reckless as themselves, garrisoned the forts that 
were erected for the protection of the merchants' fac- 
tories; but ere one hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
from the date of the grant of the first charter, these little 
bands of men had grown into regimeuts and artnies, 
and the Company was actively engaged in carrying on 
wars with the French and many of the native princes. 
Li heral pay, ample furloughs, and pensions after serving 
for a certain period, formed attractions which brought 
the natives to the Company’s standard. A system of 
organization was introduced, a few regiments of Euro- 
peans were enrolled and dispersed among the native 
forces ; and in 1*67, at the commencement of the 
Indian mutiny, the armies of the three presidencies, — 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, amounted to about 

280.000 troops of all arms of the service* including 

18.000 European troops in the Company's pay and 
about 21,000 of the queen’s troops, who w ore also paid 
by the Company w lule in India. Besides these, there 
were large contingents furnished and maintained by 
the native princes under British protection, Mince the 
close of the mutiny, the power of the Company has 
passed into the hands of the Crown, and the European 
portion of the Company 's troops has been amalgamated 
with the British army. (See Army.) The native por- 
tion has been entirely reorganised, and is quite as nu- 
merous as it was before the commencement of the 
outbreak, but perhapB more efficient and more under 
the coutrol of its officers. 

Eat db Cologne, o-rfc(r) •ho-tone' (Fr,, Cologne- 
water), a perfumed spirit, originally manufactured at 
the town of Cologne, in France, and generally used as 
a perfume, aUlxugh several imaginary medical virtues 
in popular belief are attached to it. 

Eavkp, eevz (Sax. t/fex), in Arch., that portion of the 
roof which projects over and beyond the lace of a wall, 
to carry off the ruin and prevent it from trickling down 
its surface and rendering it damp. 

Eavesdrop, eevz' -drop (Lat. rtilUcidium), is the 
water which drops from the caves or roof of a building, 
or the space left outside the walls of a house for the 
rainwater to escape. Among the Romans, unless a 
man had a servitude of sHUundium over lits neighbour's 
property, he was obliged to keep at a certain distance 
withiu his own in building; for no one was obliged to 
receive on his own property the water which fell from 
his neighbour’s house. Laws to the same effect exist 
in most modern countries. The space is commonly 
regulated by usage, and may be usually from a foot to 
a foot and a half on the several properties ; but a pro- 
prietor may build as near his own boundary as be 
pleases, provided the rain descending from the rooffall 
within tus own property, because in this way he is only 
making a natural use of what belongs to himself* with- 
out encroaching on his neighbour’s property. 

EAVES-DRori'KKS (Ang.-8ax.), in Law, are such as 
listen under walls or windows, or the caves of houses, 
to hearken after discourse, and thereupon to frame 
slanderous or mischievous tales. Such persons are 
regarded as a common nuisance, and may be indicted 
at the quarter sessiotw, and punished by fine, and 
obliged to find sureties for their good behaviour. 

Ebb, eb (Bax. ebbe), the reflux or return of the tide 
towards the sea after high water ; opposed to flood* or 
flowing. 
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EnBjrACBJ=!, eb-en-ai'.tt-e (from Arab. aiwoN», Lat. 
rbenn» t Bp. cbano, ebony), iu Boi., the Ebony mm,, 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, iu the (tub-class 
CoroltiflorfBf consisting of about 100 species, mostly 
natives of tropical India, Character. — Trees or shrubs 
with alternate, entire coriaceous leaves, without sti- 
puleB. Flowers, polygamous ; calyx H— 7 -parted, in- 
ferior, persistent ; corolla 3— 7-parted ; stamens equal 
in number to the divisions of the corolla, or twice, or 
lour times as many, and attached to the corolla, or 
hvpogynoua ; anthers 11- celled, iutrorae, opening longi- 
tudinally ; ovary 3 — 12-celled, each cell with one or two 
ovules suspended from the apex ; style usually having 
ns many divisions as there are cells to thy ovary. Fruit 
fleshy; seeds large, albuminous. Many of the Ebena • 
ceas are remarkable for the hardness of their timber, 
which is known under the names of ebony and iron- 
wood. Many species have edible fruits, and some have 
astringent barks. [See Rjohfybos.) 

Ebtonites, eb'-e-o*nitcs (Hob. ebiou, poor, low ; used 
by the Jews as a term of contempt), a sect of Jews 
who professed Chrisiinniiy to a rerluiu extent, and 
seem to have consisted of two dillerent classes, the 
first of which was to be found in the Holy Land in the 
1st aud 2nd centuries of the Christian era; while the 
eceoad existed in Byria, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Bern' a, at. the latter end of the 4th century 
and the beginning of the 5th. The early Ehiouites 
denied the divinity of our Saviour, believing him to be 
u more man, the son of Joseph and Mary, but consi- 
dering him to be the Messiah, allowing the truth of his 
resurrection from the dead, and looking for bis second 
coming to restore the Jewish kingdom upon earth to a 
greater slate of splendbur and power than it had ever 
before enjoyed. They seem to have been a moral sect, 
adhering to the Mosaic law. They acknowledged the 
‘ ■■ispcl of St. Matthew only, but struck out all parts 
wh<eh related to the divinity of our Saviour. The 
later Eb ionites were distinguished from these by allow- 
ing the supernatural birth of our Saviour, although 
they did not believe iu his pre-existence as the second) 
person of the Trinity. They also used the Gospel of 
St, Matthew', but rejected the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of St. 1'iml. 

Ebonite, eh'-o-ni(e (Lat. ebenue, ebony), a substance 
produced when caoutchouc is mixed with from two to 
len per cent, of sulphur, and raised to a temperature 
of 270" to 300°, The caoutchouc undergoes a change, 
it acquires new characters, its elasticity is increased, 
aud it becomes more equable. The ordinary solvents 
do not ailed, nor does cold or beat alter, its general 
conditions. (See Vulcanite.) 

Front. (.$<-<? Diorvtbos, Ebenacf-jf.) 

Himjllition, eb-ul-litfh'-un (Lat. ebulliiio, a bubbling 
up), tho bubbling agitation of liquids after they have 
been heated to their boili:uj*paintf (which **<?), On 
gradually heating water in a glass flask by means of a 
8pmtd.fl.mp, we first observe the formation of minute 
air-bubbles, which dart through the liquid with great 
rapidity. A* the temperature increases, these give 
place to larger bubbles, consisting of steam, which are 
formed at the bottom of the vessel, and which rise a 
little way in the liquid and then contract and dis- 
appear, producing a hissing or simmering sound. But 
as the heating goes on, these steam-bubbles rise higher 
and higher in the liquid, until at last they reach the 
surface and escape, when the liquid is said to be in a 
state of ebullition. Tbc temperature at which the ebul- 
lition of a liquid takes place varies with the pressure 
of the atmosphere. When the barometer stands at 
30 inches, water begins to bubble at the temperature j 
of 21 2° Fahr., because at this temperature the elastic 
force of steam will support thirty inches of mercury, 
and consequently the bubbles acquire the power of 
breaking through the surface of the heated liquid. 

Echalium:, ek-hai'-lc-um (Gr. ekballo , I cast out, ex- 
pel), iu Bot.., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
ihicnrbitaceet. The species E. ojfieiuarum is commonly 
called the squirting cucumber, from the fruit sepa- 
rating, when ripe, from its stalk, and expelling its seeds 
and juice with much violence. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and is cultivated *n England. The 
feculence deposited from the juice of the fruit, when 
dried, constitutes the drug called eiaterium, or extract 
of elateriom, which is a powerful hydrogogue cathartic. 


Eochymosie 

It is given when pure in doses of fr£hn ^-th to fth of a 
grain. In improper doses it is an irritant poison. 
Eiuterium owes its properties to a bitter principle* 
named elaterin. 

Eccb Homo, ek'*te ho'-mo (Lat., behold the man}* a 
term i a Art applied to those pictures which represent 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns, and bound ready 
for execution. Borne of the greatest painters have 
employed their highest efforts upon this subject. The 
finest Eece Homo in existence, without doubt, ie that 
painted by Correggio, and now in the N ationul G allery in 
London. In this magnificent picture the noble features 
of the countenance of Christ express the utmost pain 
without being disfigured by it. The Virgin Mary is 
also represented, fainting in the arms of Mary Mag- 
dalene. The effect of the pale countenance of the 
Virgin is enhanced by the contrast of the dark blue 
cloak, w hich is drawn over her head like a veil. The 
picture lias, however, suffered a little from cleaning 
and repairs. It is generally supposed to have been 
painted by Correggio at the age of twenty-sir. 

Eccentric, ck-aen'-trik (Lat. eccentricue, from ex, 
from, and centrum , centre), in Mach., a sort of wheel, 
or revolving disc, in which the axis, or centre of mo- 
tion, does not coincide with the geometrical centre. 
There are a great variety of eccentrics, and they aro 
very useful in converting one kind of jnotion into 
another. By this means, continuous circular motion 
can be converted into alternating or intermitting rec- 
tilinear motion, or into curvilinear, but not rotary mo- 
tion. Eccentrics maybe driven by straps or bands; 
the bands, however, require to bo extremely elastic, or 
k it is necessary to apply a stretching pulley or roller, 
‘which can be pressed against the strap by the action 
of a weight. By this means a uniform degree of ten- 
sion is attained. 

Eccentric Chicle According to the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, every heavenly body was sup- 
posed to move round the earth, as the centre of the 
universe, in a circular orbit, and at a uniform rate of 
speed. When it was found, however, that the appa- 
rent orbits of the heavenly bodies were not circular, 
and t hat they moved through unequal spaces in equal 
times, they accounted for it by supposing that the 
earth was situated in a position which did not coincide 
with the centre of the orbits of the bodies that were 
revolving round it, and in this mannei they attempted 
to reconcile the discrepancy between the apparent, mo- 
tion of the auu and planets aud the theory they had in- 
C 



ECCENTRIC CIRCLE. , 

'vented with regard to them. Thus if AB, BC, CD, DE, 
represent equal portions of the orbit of any heavenly 
body moving in a circle, which portions are traversed 
by that body in equal periods of time, the motions 
which appear circular and uniform to an observer at 
X, the actual centre of its orbit, will not appear so 
to an observer at Y, because the angles at Y, which 
the arcs subtend, are not equal, as is the ease with 
the angles at X, which nre subtended by the same 
arcs, and the heavenly body will consequently appear 
to the observer at Y to describe equal spaces in un- 
equal times, and vice vend. The orbit of a revolution 
ol a heavenly body is therefore called an eccentric cir- 
cle in the Ptolemaic system, because the earth, round 
which it revolves, must be considered to occupy a posi- 
tion that is out of, or removed from, its centre. 

Eccjitmosis, ek-ke-tno'-m (Gr. ek, out of; chumos, 
juice), in Surg., is a discoloration of the skin, occa- 
sioned by the rupture of blood-vessels and extravasa- 
tion of blood, usually produced by falls, blows, sprains, 
and the like. One of the most common examples of 
eochymosis is a black eye. Io general, the disoolora^ 
tion does not take place till some time after the receipt 
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Ecclesiastics, or Thk Pbbachbb, ek-kU-s*-te-te<itt 
is the fiMtie of one of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, placed sfftoriProverbe and before the Song 
of Solomon. These names are a translation of the 
Hebrew title l&oheletk, the former of the two being 
adopted from the Greek Septuagint. There is no room 
to dOubt the canonieity of this book. It has occupied 
a place in the Jewish canon from the earliest times, 
and has been universally received by the Christian 
church. From some passages in the Talmud, how- 
ever, some seem to have questioned the expediency of 
placing it among the Scriptures that were read pub- 
licly, on account of its containing “ words tending to 
heresy '* and “ words contradictory to each other." 
According to tradition, this was among the Scriptures 
which were not allowed to be read by any one under 
the age of thirty. Numerous questions have been 
Started regarding the authorship, date, design, and 
plan of this book. Many critics contend that it could 
not have been written by Solomon, which is the gene- 
rally received opinion, on account of numerous foreign 
and modern words that occur In it. In favour, how- 
ever, of the common opinion, there istlie unqualified 
testimony of the book itself, the author speaking of 
himself as the eon of David; king of Israel, and the 
greatest possessor of wealth and wisdom in Jerusalem. 
The long intercourse of Solomon, too, with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations, and his forcigu wives, 
would necessarily lead to the introduction of nume- 
rous foreign words and phrases in his writings. The 
book is generally believed to have been written in his 
old Age, after he had experienced all the pleasures and 
follies of life, and was able to testify to their being all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The plan and scope of 
the book are very obscure, and have given much trouble 
to commentators. Borne have regarded it as a scries 
of dialogues and disjointed narratives, rival poems, 
literary discussions, ethical aphorisms, and unnmshed 
practical essays. The most plausible ground for re- 
garding it as the work of a Tariety of ant-bora arises 
from the frequency and abruptness of its transitions 
and the apparent 'want of any fixed plan. The great 
theme of the book is the vanity of all earthly things 
and labours : with this it begins, and with this it closes. 
It is as far removed as possible from the character of a 
formal treatise, — being the confessions of a man of 
wide experience, of his searches after truth and happi- 
ness, of his many disappointments, and of his ultimate 
success. .According to Dr. Davidson, the contents are 
comprehended in four discourses. The first discourse 
is filled with melancholy, doubt, and dissatisfaction 
The course of earthly things is unalterably fixed, and 
consequently all oar efforts to obtain happiness by t.ho 
acquisition of wisdom and the pursuit of pleasure are 
unsatisfactory, leading to the conclusion that the object 
of life ought to be the enjoyment of the good things 
that are within our reach (chap. i. t ii.). The second 
discourse begins with a description of the absolute 
dependences man on a higher immutable Providence; 
that the cheerful, iradisfurbed enjoyment of life comes 
from the hand of God ; and t hat it is vanity to suppose 
that; man, though possessing wisdom* can procure it by 
bis own efforts. Yet Hod, who has connected every- 
thing with time and circumstance, disposes of events 
rightly end well, — this very limitation to man's effort 
being intended, for the purpose of teaching him to fear 1 
God (Hi. 1 — v. 19). But it is tho lot of many men not 
to enjoy the good things of life which they haveae-! 
quired ; and this idea, which is started in the close of 
the aecond discourse, becomes tho leading subject of 
the third; Though the enjoyment of the possessions 
acquired through the favour of God is often thwarted, 
man should endeavour to attain to the true and con- 
tented experience of life by cheerfully using the earthly 
things given him, exercising true wisdom, and avoiding 
the folly which is so common (vi.-vui. 15). In the 
fourth discourse, tfcemystery that ii sometimes hap- 
pens to the righteous os to thewicked, and the reverse, 
is taken up, and the conclusion arrived at, that, since 
there is an overruling Providence whose ways we can- 
not fathom, nothing remains but to direct the view to 
» llghteons state of retribution hereafter, applying 
720 
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wisdom and the fear of God to the «at»l v 
spirit. “ Thus the true enjoyment of the good ttfinga 
of this life is recommended in conneotumwith and m 
subser vience to the fear of God, whose judgment will 
hereafter clear up all seeming uxeguiaritiia, and re- 
ward the works of men as they deserve." 

Ecclesiastic, or Ecclesiastical, 

(Gr. ekklcsici, tho church), denotes something belong- 
ing to, or set apart for the church, iu opposition to 
civil or secular, what pertains to the world* Thereat© 
ecclesiastical things and persons; ecclesiastical law, 
jurisdiction, history, ceremonies, discipline, die, Eoelo- 
siaBtical persons are those whose functions consist in 
performing tho service and maintaining the discipline 
of the church. 

Ecclesi astical Couuissxovshs.— In 1835 certain 
royal commissions were issued, directing certain 
perauns therein named to consider the state of the 
several dioceses of England and Wales, with refer- 
ence to tlie amount of their revenues and tho more 
equal distribution of the episcopal duties ; and also 
the state of tho cathedral and collegiate churches, with 
a view to the suggestion of such improvements as might 
render them most conducive to the efficiency of the 
established church; and farther, to devise tho best 
mode of providing for the euro of souls, with special 
reference to the residence of the clergy in their bene- 
fices. These commissioners, comprising, among others, 
the English archbishops and bishops and tlio chief 
members of the government, recommended various 
improvements in our ecclesiastical system; iu conse- 
quence of which act (1 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, was- passed, 
fanning certain prelates and laymen of distinction into 
a body corporate, under the name of “ The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for England," and empowering 
them to mature and submit to the queen in council 
such plans as might be best adapted to give effect to 
the recommendations of the commissioners. And it 
was enacted that such plana, when ratified by order in 
council, should have the force of law. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners have made numerous alterations 
in our ecclesiastical system, which have been embodied 
in orders in council. Among these are the erection of 
tho new sees of Itipon and Manchester, and the union 
of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol; the augmenta- 
tion of the revenues of the smaller bishoprics from 
those of the larger, without prejudice to the rights of 
existing prelates; the suppression of numerous sine- 
cures; the making better provision for the cure of 
populous parishes ; and such like. The corporation, 
a® originally constituted, consisted of thirteen. mem- 
bers ; of whom five were episcopal, via., the two arch- 
bishops puia the bishop of London ex ojjicio , and two 
other bishops nominated by the crown ; five ex officic 
members of the government; and three laymen, to bo 
also appointed by the crown,. In 1840 the constitution 
of the board was materially altered, and, besides tho 
two archbishops and the five members of the govern- 
ment, the corporation was made to include all the 
bishops of England and Wales, three deans, and six 
common law, equity, and ecclesiastical judges; together 
with eight permanent lay commissioners, six of whom 
are in the appointment of theorown and two in that of 
the archbishop of Ganterbury. Ln I860, by 13 & 14 
Viet. c. 94, authority was given to appoint another 
board ; vis., that of “ Tho Church Estate* Commis- 
sioners," consisting of three members to form the 
acting committee of the board, and to whom all matters 
relative to the sale, purchase, management of lands, 
&c., are intrusted, and who are the responsible officers 
of the commission . The first and second of these com- 
missioners are tay members of the church, appointed 
by her majesty by letters patent, during pleasure, tho 
other being appointed by the archbishop oi Canterbury. 
Five commissioners, two of whom must be Church 
Estates Commissioners, form a quorum of tho general 
board ; and in cases where the seal has to be affixed, 
two of the five must be rnemborsof the episcopal bench. 
The Church Estates Cor/*n»8su>necs constitute, either 
per ee or in combination with two other members of 
Ecclefiuuitioal Commissioner appointed under seal 
annually by tho board , a committee called M The Batata* 
Ooramittae." There are thus three boards* before ose 
or other of which, according to the nature of the case, 
all matters must be brought for derision ; vis*, the 
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general board, the Uslwtes Committ»* w and the Church Echelon, t*h'~fon(g) (Fr. 6chell§, a ladder).— Bodies 
Estates Commissioners. By 19.&20 Tiot, c, 55, all the of troops are said to bo formed in echelon when the 
duties, powers, end authorities of the Church-building front of -each body is in a line parallel to the fronts 
Commiasieaers are transferred to the Ecclesiastical of the remainder, but the body itself occupies a position. 
Coramkaioners. By 13 A14 Vtet. c. frl, the commi*- either to the rear of that which ™ immediately on its 
»i oners are required to lay an annual report before right, and in advance of that on its left, or Dive versd. 
the eeorefcary of state, to be by him submitted to par* according M the movement which follows the formation 
liameut, of all their proceedings for the current year, is to be to the right or left. Each body has itafront clear 
Eccwsslastioax Cchsfobationb are corporations the of that which is in advance of it, so that the whole can 
members of which are spiritual persona. They are be brought into the same alignment by marching for- 
either aggregate or sole ; in the former case being ward. It is used in attack and retreat, and especially 
composed of a number of persons, as the dean and by cavalry in charging the enemy’s troops. It is also 
chapter of a cathedral ; in the latter, consisting only am easy and expeditions method of changing the front 
of one; as a bishop, reotor, or vicar. By the law of of a regiment drawn up in line and bringing it into a 
England every holder of an ecclesiastical benefice is new position that is in an oblique direction to that 
regarded as a' corporation, the temporalities of which which it has just quitted. The most simple illustration 
fall to his suooessors and do not descend to his heirs. of this formation is the zigzag outline presented by a 
Ecclesiastical Counts are courts in which the flight of stairs or stops j whence it derives its name, 
archbishops and bishops adjudicate upon matters per- Echidna, or PonctrrXNB Awt-hacke, ((Jr.) 

taining to religion and the clergy. Although we have (Echidna hystrix, Cuvier). — Of this family there ate 
evidence that the higher orders of the clergy assisted two species, — Echidna hyetrix, peculiar to New South 
in the national councils in the administration of jus- Wales, and Echidna xetoia, chiefly found in Van 
tice under the Saxon and Banish kings, yet it is dear Diemen's Land, They aro of the same size, and, in 
that no separate ecelesiastical courts existed anterior general appearance, resemble the common hedgehog, 
to the Norman conquest. William I. gave forth a They afloat hilly countries, living in burrows, and 
charter, whereby it was unnoted that no lay tribunal feeding on insects, principally antB and termites, which 
should take cognizance of matters affecting the clergy they capture by the protrusion of their long viscous 
or the church, and that no bishop should take eogm- tongues ; which latter organ, as in the case of the true 
zonce of secular matters. According to Coke, these ant-eaters, by an arrangement of longitudinal and 
tribunals judged and determined causes ecclesiastical annular muscles, is capable of being extended and 
and spiritual; namely, blasphemy, apostasy from contracted to a considerable extent. The head of the 
Christianity, heresies, schisms, rights of matrimony, echidna is small ; muzzle ranch elongated, and ter* 
divorces, reparation of churches, probate of testa- minating in a little mouth, which is destitute of teeth, 
merits, Ac. By an act of parliament which came into but furnished with several rows of small spines on the 
operation in January, J858, the jurisdiction relating to palate, directed backwards. The logs are short and 
the granting or revolting of wills and letters of adtni- strong, and the feet all Furnished with' five toes, armed 
imtratum was transferred to the Court, of Probate ; with powerful claws. With the aid of these latter, it 
and by the act 20 A 21 Viet. c. 85, which created a total can burrow with great rapidity, and when pursued, 
change in the law of divorce of. England, the exclusive and not allowed sufficient time to boro a complete 
jurisdiction relative to matters matrimonial was trans- biding in the earth, it enters itself so far as to expose 
ferred from the ecclesiastical courts to the Court only its prickly back to the threatened assault, 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. (See Drvonca Eohinoc actus, e-ki-nodcitk'-tu* (Gt. echinog, hedge* 
Cotrar.) The total number of ecclesiastical courts hog; cactm , a spiny plant), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
i in England and Wales is 373. (See Court of Peculiar*, belonging to the uat. ord. Coetacm, The stem is 
Coneietary Court, Archdeacon'* Court, and Court of nearly globular, and is furrowed with longitudinal 
Delegate*, under art. Counts, and Akchbs, Count Of. grooves, varying in number and depth. The flowers 
See also Convocation.) appea^on the salient angles of the stem, in the centre 

Ecclesiastical Law. (See Canon Law.) of little tufts of bristles and spines. Many species of this 

Ecclesiastical Ye ar, ( Sec Yeah.) genus are in cultivation as stove or greenhouse plants. » 

Ecclesiastic!:®, or the Wisdom of Jesus thx Bov Echlnoukbmata, cAi-no-der'-irui-ti (Gt. eehinoe, 
©v SiUA.cn, tk-ldo ze-da'dik-n*, is the name of an apo* some, and derma , skin), a class of radiate animals, 
eryphal book of the Old Testament, said to have been trie highest in organization of that great division, 
originally written in Syro-Chaldaie, by Jesus the They are characterized by possessing a well -organized 
son of Sirneh, a learned Jew ; but the exact time in skin, under which, or attached to it, are frequently 
which bo Lived -is uncertain. The book was translated found plates of solid matter constituting a kina 
into Greek, with an introduction by his grandson, of skeleton. They have a digestive and a vascular 
probably about b.c. 130. 1* is destitute of any sys- system, and a circular nervous system has been de- 
tematie arrangement, and consists chiefly of modita- tected in many of the species. A* muscular system ia 
tions and proverbs relating to religion and the ge- constantly present. The nutritive apparatus of the 
neral conduct of life. Its general tone, however, ’ is. Ecki nodermata is very simple, presenting in most of 
ethical rather than religious, in some measure rearm- the family a single orifice, destitute of teeth, in the 
bling the book of Proverbs; and hence some have been centre of the lower surface of the body,; 'performing 
led to attribute it to Solomon. The sentiments are the functions both of the mouth and anus; but in 
sometimes so profound and the stylo ao highly some presenting a digestive cavity, with an orifice for 
poetical, that, according to Addison, 4 * it would be the evacuation of its contents, distinct from that 'by 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the most which the food is taken in. The muscular motion is 
shining tracts of morality that are extant, if it up- generally present in these animals, but the organs of 
peered trader the name of Confucius or of any cele- motion in them are various, the principal ones being 
©rated Grecian philosopher/* the membranous tubes, which can be protruded at 

EcclkUiolcct, eh-Me-xe-oV-o-je (Gr. ekkUeia, the will through the ambulacra! apertures, and which have 
church, and logo*, a word or discourse), a term that is been termed the feet, Whether or no the highest among 
applied to the study of ecclesiastical architecture and the Echinodermata possess sight is not a settled ma tter, 
ornament, ns well us of the vestments and ceremonies Among those who believe that they do, may be named 
bdiHiging to the Anglo-Catholic church. It is a Professors Ehreuberg and Forbes, and among those of 
branch of uroba'ology, A journal is published monthly a contrary opinion, Professor Byrne r Jones. They are 
forthe promotion ‘of the science* named the Ecch r- all marine animals, and are fairly represented by the 
aiologut, and there is ktk EeoleBiological Society, star-fish, sea-urchin, and sea-cucumber, 
based on that which was formerly known as the Cam- Echinus, ek-i'-nna, in Aroh., a run aiding, sometimes 
bridge Camden Society. The leading mauufaoturera called the ovolo or egg-shaped moulding. It consists 
■of church furniture and ecclesiastical decorations ore of a series of oval bosses in * vertical position, project* 
Messrs. Cox A Son, of Southampton Street, Strand, itig from the face of the moulding, and sometimes 
who exhi luted some beautiful spefimens of fonts, lec- separated by a line, terminating in a triangular bead, 
turns, ©bandoliers, carved oak communion-tables , and like a broad arrow, 

ataiued glass windows, in the Industrial Exhibition Echo, efc'-o (Or. eSlo, sound), a popular term ap- 
<rf 1863.- Eef. Handbook of Enylkk EcvleeMogy, plied to reflected sound. When sound from «ny origin 
it 7 
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is propagated through the elastic medium of the 
atmosphere, undulations, or waves, are produced in 
th© air. When these wares come in contact with a 
cliff, or wall, or other opposing surface, they ore re- 
flected like light or heat! When th© sound is so 
reflected as to come back to the observer’s ear, it is 
called an echo. In order that the echo may be heard 
at the place where the sound originated, it is necessary 
that the reflecting surface should be at right angles to 
a line drawn to the point where the observer stands. 
An oblique wall throws off the echo 00 that it oan be 
heard by others but not by the originator of the sound. 
The most perfect echoes come from surfaces that are 
either even or so curved os to be in the form of a 
concave mirror. This, however, is not necessary ; for 
a very distinct echo is often returned from the edge 
of a wood. Soun«l travels at the rate of 1,125 feet in a 
second j consequently it is necessary , in order to obtain 
an echo, to be at least sixty- two feet from the reflect, 
ing surface, and Jth of a second must be allowed to 
elapse in order to distinguish the sound from the 
echo. When nearer than inis distance, the echo blends 
with the original sound, thus making both indistinct. 
In many churches and public halls, where the princi- 
ples of acoustics have not been considered, the multi- 
tudinous echoes drown the speaker’s voice. The 
distribution of sound in public buildings, so that the 
echoes may assist in strengthening the original sound, 
is a subject of great importance. An ingenious clergy- 
man at Cambridge invented ft parabolic reflector, 
which had the effect of stunning him w hile he preached, 
however impartially the subject of hie discourse was 
imparted to his congregation. When several objects 
reflect sound, the number of echoes is multiplied, the 
sounds growing weaker and weaker till they die away. 
In order to produce many sounds, the reflecting plane 
must be at a considerable distance. At Woodstock 
there is an echo which repeats about twenty syllables, 
and the Swiss mountaineers sing their songs, and 
especially the lianz dee Tucket, iu such a manner that 
the echo forms an accompaniment to the air. The 
number of syllables that an echo w ill repeat depends 
of course on the distance of the reflecting surface from 
the origin of the sound. At the tomb of Metella, in 
the Campagna, near Rome, there is an echo, which, 
according to Gassendi, is able to repeat an hexameter 
line requiring 2>\ seconds to utter it. The Echoes of 
Killarney are celebrated, and also those of somV of the 
Welsh lakes. Near Milan, there is an echo which 
repeats the report of a pistol sixty times. 

Eclectics, ek-Uld-tike (Gr. eklepo, I choose or sc- 
loot), is a name given to such philosophers as, without 
attaching themselves to any particular system, or form- 
ing one of their own, professed to select from the 
various existing systems what they believe to lie true, 
and thus to construct a new and complete whole. The 
name originated with the Alexandrian philosophers, or 
JSTeo-Flatonists, who professed to gather and unite into 
one body whatever was true in all the systems of phi- 
losophy. The chief representatives of this school are 
Plotinus, Porphyry, IambUohus, Proclus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Aioderu eclecticism is considered to 
have taken its rise in the 17th century with Bacon and 
Des Cartes, but it has recently received a fresh impetus 
through the labours of the German philosopher Hegel. 
In the present dav the most eminent supporter of this 
system is Victor Cousin. 

Eclipse, e-klips' (Gr. ekleipna), in Astron., the 
entire or partial obscuration of a heavenly body ; which 
may be caused in two ways, — cither by another body 
passing between it and the sun from which it derives 
its light, as in the case of an eclipse of the moon, 
when the earth passes between the sun and moon ; 
or by the passage of a body between that which is 
eclipsed and the earth, as iu an eclipse of the sen, 
when the moon passes between the sun and the earth. 
The eclipses which happen roost commonly from the 
first-named cause are those of the moon (see Lunar 
Ecuesb), the partial eclipse of Jupiter by the pas- 
wee of one of its satellites between it and the sun, 
and the eclipses of the satellites of that planet (see 
Jupiter) ; while those which are occasioned by the 
second cause are eclipses of the sun by the moon pass- 
in g' between it and the earth^ace Solar Eclitbk), or 
by Venus or Mercury crossing the sun's disc, or the 


oecultation of a fixed star by the moon, (See Mbbcust, 
Moon, Venus.) Eclipses of Jupiter and his satellites 
can also happen through the Second cause as well as 
through the first. EclipBes of the sun and moon, like 
the appearance of comets, were generally regarded 
by the ancients as omens of some terrible public ca- 
lamity that was about to happen ; and although the 
theory of eclipses is said to have been known to the 
Chinese about 150 B.c., yet to this day the lower orders 
in China imagine that these phenomena are caused by 
the attempts of a dragon to devour the sun or moon, 
and they assemble with drums and other instruments, 
believing that the noise they make has the effect of 
alarming the dragon, and preventing him from making 
his anticipated meal. The first eclipse that is placed 
on record is one of the moon, observed at Babylon 
721 b.c. Thales showed the true cause of lunar eclipses 
before 600 b.c. ; but Calippus was the first who calcu- 
lated their revolutions, about 275 years later. Among 
the most remarkable eclipses of the aim that are re- 
corded in history, may bo mentioned that which hap- 
pened at the crucifixion of our Saviour, and those in 
1101 and 1715, when the darkness was so great that the 
birds went to roost, and flowed closed their petals as 
at nightfall, and the stars shone brightly at midday. 
The theory of eclipses e id the various phenomiMi t hat 
attend them are given in the articles to which refer- 
ence has been made above, and all technical terms used 
in the description of an eclipse will bo found under 
their proper headings, (See Emersion, Immersion, 
Penumbra.) 

Ecliptic, e -klip' -tile, in Astron., the great circle in 
which the sun appears to move ; so colled because the 
moon is always found to be iu or near this circle at the 
time of an eclipse. The plane of the ecliptic has a 
mean inclination of 23° SO’ to that of the equator. The 
angle of inclination varies to the extent .of 5" or &' in 
ten years. It is computed that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic varies between two extreme limits ; namely, 
from 23" 53' to 22° 54', and that it takes about 6,5€0 
year a to effect the transition from one limit to another. 
The change in the angle of inclination arises from the 
attraction that Jupiter, Mars, and the other planets 
exercise on the earth. The inclination of the. ecliptic 
to the equator is said to have been first measured by 
Eratosthenes about 250 b.c. The ecliptic is divided 
into four quadrants or arcs of 1 Vj° each by the ©quince* 
tial points and solstices. (See Equinoxes, Solstices.) 
These quadrants are subdivided into three arcs of 30® 
each, which are called the signs of the zodiac (see 
Signs op the. Zodiac), and named from the constella- 
tions wliirii happened to be found in each when the 
division 0 * the ecliptic was first made. These do not 
now coincide, although tho names are. still preserved. 
Astronomical calculations arc made from that point of 
intersection of tho equator and the ecliptic, w hich is 
the position of the sun in the heavens on March 2.1st, 
and which is known as the first point of Aries. (Sec 
Ainxs.) 

Eclogue, ek-log* (Gr. ekfogc, a selection), denotes 
literally a selection of piecesout of various works, 01 
a collection of the choice pieces of an author; but, 
from being a name given to tho pastoral poems of 
Virgil, it has since come to be generally applied to tlint 
species of poetry. Some imagine the name eclogue to 
have been originally applied to such poems as were 
written in imitation of others^ and that the eclogues of 
Virgil were so called as being imitations of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. The eclogues of Virgil are of various 
descriptions, only some of them having the true cha- 
racter of pastorals; otherf contain occasional poems 
on public and private evlhta of the day, but slightly 
enveloped in the pastoral costume. The terms eclogue 
and idyl, in their primary signification, denote the 
same thing; but custom has made a difference between 
them, and appropriated tho name of eclogue to pieces 
wherein shepherds ure introduced speaking, and idyl 
to those written in a simple natural style, like the 
eclogue, but without any shepherds in them. 

Ecols Polytechnique, m'-kote poUe-tek -neek 
(Fr hole, school; Gr. polite, many, techie, an art), a 
military school established in Baris m 1704, under the 
name of Ecole Cent rale de Travavx Public *, or central 
school of public works, for the purpose of educating 
young men for the profession of arms and civil engi- 
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neoring. The project was originally set on foot by 
M. Lamblardie, director of the Pont* et Chaus ties, 
wkioh are under the control and superintendence of 
the government in France, and carried out by him with 
the aid of many eminent Frenchmen of that day. In 
the course of the following year a more extended 
course of military study was adopted. The pupils were 
distinguished by a uniform, and the name of the esta- 
blishment was changed to the more comprehensive 
title of Ecole Poly technique, which it still bears, with 
the addition of the word Imperial*, added in 1852. It 
has been frequently closed on account of the active 
part that the pupils have taken in the revolutions and 
thneutes that have happened in Paris since the com- 
mencement of the present century ; but it has always 
been reopened as soon as order has been restored. 
Civilians are admitted between the ages of 10 and 20 ; 
but soldiers who have served two years in the army are 
eligible until 25. Pupils have to pass an examination 
in order to obtain admission. The course of study ex- 
tends over two years, when those who can pass the 
final examination are admitted into the engineers, 
artillery, civil engineers, or aBy employment of a 
itmilar nature under government. 

Economy, Political. (See Political Economy.) 

EcoaCHK, ai-kor'-shai (Fr, Scorcher, to skin or flay, 
from Eat, corium , a hide, or cortex, bark), tho name 
given to a figure used by artists in the study of ana- 
tomy', in which the muscles are exposed to view by the 
removal of the outer akin. In parts of the figure the 
upper muscles are also removed, to exhibit those that 
lie nearer the bone. These figures ore made for tho 
use of artists in plaster or papier m&chl. There are 
also series of drawings wliieh serve the same purpose,* 
and in which the muscles of the human frame are 
represented from every point, of view. 

Ecstasy, cks'-ta-se (Or. ekttaris, a standing out, 
change, or transposition), is a condition of mind in 
which the soul seems as if it were transported out of 
the body, The varieties of ecstasy are infinite, but 
they are all marked by an altered or diminished con- 
sciousness. The individual may be either completely 
passive or violently moved, aud may or may not have 
any knowledge of what is going on around him. 
Sometimes he assumes the air of inspiration. This 
mental condition may be induced by fixing the mind 
too exclusively on one idea or object, bo as to overlook 
all other sensations, ns in mesmerism and certain forms 
of disease. It is also known in connection with certain 
highly religious states of mind. Among many Eastern 
nations this condition is cultivated as a part of their 
religion ; and eveu among Christiana there have been 
writers — as Bonaventura, Gerson, and other*— who 
have recommended those contemplations which may 
lead to ecstasy. People, however, are too apt to mis- 
take the visions of a heated imagination for a higher 
and nearer view of spiritual things. 

Ecbtatici, eH'ftW-c-ti ( Gr.ekstatikoi , from existent, 
I am entranced), in Ant., were diviners who were cast 
into trances or ecstasies, in which they lay as if dead, 
but who* on recovering their senses, gave strange re- 
velations as to what they had seen and heard. 

Ectozoa. ek-to-za'-ii (Gr. ektos, without ; zoos, living), 
a term applied to those parasitic animals, such as lice, 
ticks, Ac., which live upon the external parts of other 
animals. Tho word is used in contradistinction to 
eniozou. Those entomostracous crustaceans which are 
parasitic upon fishes belong to the ectozoa. It is a 
matter of dispute whether these parasites are the cause 
of disease, or whether they are the result of previous 
disease. 

Edda, ed'-da, a term applied to several Scandinavian 
songs, supposed to have been collected and arranged 
by Siemund Sigfusson, surnomed Frodi, an Icelandic 
priest, who was born between 2064 and 1057, and died 
in 1133. These songs were first discovered and brought 
to light in 1643, by Brynjolf Svendson, bishop of Skal- 
holt, who gave them the name of Edda, or * grand- 
mother/ There are, however, two works w kich bear 
the title,— the ** Edda Snemundar bins Erode/' or the 
Edda of Bsnmund the Wise, and “ Snorri Sturleson'B 
Edda/* Of those two eddas, the former is the most 
ancient, the date of its production being usually attri- 
buted to a period between the 6th and 8th centuries. 
The edda of Sssmund the Wise was published entire at 


Edentata 

Stockholm, in 1818, in 8vo. A complete edition of 
this edda was also published by Professor Hunch, at 
Christiania, in 1847, and another in 1859, by Mobiua. 
In 1851 a German edition of both eddas was produced 
by Simrook. Under the title of “ Dreizebn Lieder in 
derUrsprache, mit einer doppeltenUebersetzung, Ac,/* 
the brothers Grimm have translated apart of Saemund’s 
edda. Snorri Sturleson’s edda is a prose composition, 
and treats especially of Scandinavian mythology, and 
also of the language and literature of the ancient Scalds* 
In the first, or poetical edda, the detached poems 
attempt to shadow forth a religious system. Many of 
the poems have evidently been written before the in- 
troduction of Christianity ; but the collection was pro- 
bably made after the Christian era. The belief iu the 
destruction of the world is apparently derived from 
Christian sources; and in the very beginning of the 
edda the germs of one all-destroying catastrophe are 
presented, which involves not only the destruction of 
the universe, but also holds out the promise of a resur- 
rection and a happier existence in an abode of bliss. 
The elder edda consists of thirty-seven poems of vari- 
ous degrees of poetical merit, all relating to Scandi- 
navian mythology. The later edda is divided into two 
hooks, — “ Gylfaginning,” or the Fascination of Gy Ifa, a 
story similar to that of ** Veftbrudnismal/' in the elder 
edda. The second part of the later edda is called 
“ Bragarsedhur/' or the Discourse of Bragi, borrowed 
from the ** Oegiradrocka/* or tho Drinking -feast of 
Oegir. In this part, Bragi, the Scald of the Gods, dis- 
courses upon the origin of poetry. (See Scandinavian 
Mythology.) 

Eddy, ed'-de (Aug.-Sax.), a circular motion of the 
water, either in rivers or in the sea, but most frequently 
in the former. Eddies exist between the proper and the 
counter currents : they are caused by the edges of the 
one brushing against the other, or by a current running 
violently against a rock or an elevated shore, and in its 
recoil meeting some other object of impediment to its 
course ; thus producing a circular motion of the water : 
the latter kind are often called whirlpools (which see). 

Eodystonk Lighthouse, cd’-de-stn, a lighthouse 
in the English Channel, raised on a dangerous group of 
rocks that lie to the 8.8.W. of Plymouth, and about 
14 miles from the Breakwater, in lat. 50® 10* 64" N.* 
and Ion. 4° 15' 53" W. The lighthouse Blands on the 
west side of tho group. The Eddystono rocks were 
found sft dangerous to homeward-bound vessels making 
for Plymouth harbour, that, in 1696, the Trinity Board 
resolved to erect a beacon on them. Mr. Winstanley, 
a gentleman of Essex and an ingenious mechanic, un- 
dertook the task, and in 1700 he bad completed his 
building, a wooden structure on a stone base, and 
polygonal in form, which was swept firom the rock in a 
terrific storm, Nov. 27, 1703, while the architect him- 
self was there superintending some repairs. The next 
was commenced by Mr. Rudyard, a silk mercer, in 
1706, and finished in 1709. It was circular in form* 
and, like Mr. Winstanley’s, made of wood on a stone 
base, but 8 feet lower than his in height, being 
92 feet in all. It stood uninjured by the weather until 
1755, when it was destroyed by fire. In 1757 Mr. 
Smeaton commenced the present lighthouse, the base 
of which is formed of solid blocks of granite, dovetailed 
and olamped by irons to the rocks below and to each 
other; a solid bed of masonry is thus raised 13 feet 
above the highest point of the rock ; here a passage is 
formed communicating with a circular stone staircase, 
which affords acoess to the lowest of the four chambers 
that are formed in the upper part of the building ; the 
whole is surmounted by a lantern 24 feet in height, 
surrounded by a gallery. The tower is circular, being 
about 27 feet in diameter at highwater mark, and 
diminishing to 15 feet at the summit. It is 85 feet in 
height, including the lantern. Mr, Smeaton is said to 
have derived the idea of its form from that of the 
trunk of an oak-tree. The upper part was originally 
made of wood, but it was burnt in 1770, and recon- 
structed of stone in 1774. The light is fixed, and may 
be seen shining over the waters at the distance of thir- 
teen or fourteen miles. _ 

Edbntata, e'den-tai’-tH (Lat., toothless), an order of 
mammalia characterized by the abaonee of incisive 
teeth in their jaws, a*d the length of their claws. 
With regard to the incisors, however, there is an ex- 
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ception to tho rule ;« the case of the armadillo (Do* 
typut actwtu), in which a single tooth is found in each 
intermaxillary bone, bet placed so completely at tbe 
sides of these btmes, that the front of the mouth is 
quite destitute of teeth. Gorier observes, that, f ‘ al- 
though brought together by a purely negati ve character, 
the edentate hare, nevertheless, some positive mutual 
relations, particularly in the great claws which encom- 
pass tho ends of their toes, and which more or less 
approximate to the nature of hoofs j also in a certain 
slowness, or want of agility, deviously arising from 
the peculiar organization of* their limbs." The num- 
ber of existing edentata is not nearly so great nor 
bo gigautic in size as at a remote period of the world's 
history, as the remains of these gigantic herbivore, the 
mylodon, megatherium, and the wcgalonj/x testify. 

Edict, e'-diH (Uat. edico, I proclaim Or publish), is 
something that is given forth, or proclaimed, by com- 
petent authority, as a rule of action, more particularly 
an order, or ordinance, issued by a prince to his sub- 
jects, to serve as a law. Strictly speaking, or in this 
latter sense, edicts cannot exist in Britain, as the 
enacting of law is not lodged in the Mug, but in the 
parliament. In ancient Borne, the ordinances of the 
magistrates, but particularly of the two praetors, were 
called edicts, from the uncertainty of the law at 
that early period, it was the custom of the printers, 
on their accession to office, to publish edicts, or rules, 
for regulating the practice of their courts, aud the 
governors of the provinces had the same authority in 
their districts as the praetors in the city. The edicts 
of a preceding praetor were not binding upon his Suc- 
cessor, unless he confirmed them ; in which ease they 
were styled ediH:i yaiUtcl, or trulatHia t in contradis- 
tinction to those issued by himself, which were called 
edicta a ova. By the Cornelian law (a.c. 66), the prae- 
tor of the year was compelled to adhere to the spirit 
and letter of his first proclamation. In the reign of 
Hadrian, the preetor Ealvius Julianas, an eminent 
lawyer, made a digest, cf the host, of the praitorial 
edicts from the earliest times, which was ratified by 
the emperor end senate, and ordained to be always 
considered as law. By this edictuw ferpeitnm* i»r 
perpetual edict, the standard of civil jurisprudence 
was at length fixed. From that time the power of! 
making edicts was taken from the magisiratea, and 
vested br ibe emperors. The celebrated edict of Mi- 
lan was issued by tho emperor Constantine altar the 
conquest of Italy (a.d. 313), and granted to the 
CbriBli&ns and others full liberty in the exercise of t heir 
religious duties. The edict oi If antes was issued by 
Henry IV. of Franco in 1698, granting religious free- 
dom to his Protestant subjects, but was revoked by 
IiOui9 XIV. in 1685. In France, the term edict (edit) 
has a very wide signification, being applied to every 
proclamation of the government, of whatever kind. 

E n total Citation, e<dik’ 4 ul, by the law of Scot- 
land, is the mode of citing before u civil court, one who 
lias no fixed domicile in the country, and cannot be 
cited personally,— a foreigner, or one who is abroad, 
Formerly, in such a case, the citation was published 
»t the market-cross of Edinburgh, aud pier and 
ekore of Leith ; but by 6 Geo. IV. c. 120, and 13 & 14 
Viet. c. 36, this is now done by the delivery of copies 
at the office of Edictal Cita tions in the Kegister-house, 
Edinburgh, where they are preserved for three years, 
and abstracts of them published every fortnight. 

Kdjneuegh Review. (See Heview.) 

Edinburgh IJsiTjsKsirsr was founded in 1582 by 
royal charter, granted by James VI. ; and hence it is 
styled " Academia Jacobi Begia,” *' King James's Col- 
lege/* and M King'aColIeg©/* The lord provost, magis- 
trates, and town council of Edinburgh, were consti- 
tuted patrons and governors of the university. In 
1021 an act was passed by the Scottish parliament 
w hich ratified to this university, in ample form, all the 
rights* httmu»Bie«*» and privileges enjoyed by the other 
umrersities in the kingdom,’ and this ratification was 
renewed in the treaty of union between England and 
Scotland* and in the Act of Security. In the beginning 
of the 17th century, the business of the universi ty was 
conducted by a principal, who was also the professor of 
theology, and four regents, who conducted the youth 
through the course of study necessary to obtaining 
a degree in arts. Each regent conducted his students 
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through tbe entire course, teaching them in succession 
logic, ethics, and physics, with the kindred literary and 
mathematical studies. In 1642 the chair of Hebrew 
was instituted, in 1874 that of mathematics, in 1690 
that of Greek, and iu 1895 that of church histoir. In 
1708 the present professorial arrangement in the faculty 
of arts was substituted for the previous regent-tutors 
system. The first professor of medicine was appointed 
in 1685 j and in 3707 the foundation of the faculty of 
law was laid by tbe institution of a chair ©f public 
law, followed in a few years by chairs of civu and 
Scotch law. Since that time a number of new chairs 
have been added to all the faculties. From its founda- 
tion, iu 1582, until 1858, the government of tbe univer- 
sity was in the hands of tlie magistrates and town 
council of Edinburgh ; but it was taken from them by 
an act of parliament in 1858, and placed in the Senatus 
Acadeniieus and the University Court, in connection 
with a general university council. The patronage of 
those chairs, which had' been previously in the gift of 
tho town council, was by the same act transferred to 
seven curators,— three nominated by the University 
Court and four by the town council, and hold office for 
three years. The offices of" ohanJtiellor, vicc-chaxfcellor, 
and rector were also instituted. The chancellor is the 
official head of the university, jg elected by the general 
council, and holds office for life. The vice-chancellor 
is nominated by the chancellor, and performs his duties 
in his absence. The rect or is elected by a general poll 
of the matriculated students of the university. II© is 
president of the University Court, and holds office for 
three years. The University Court is composed of the 
rector, principal, the lord- provost of Edinburgh for the 
time being, aud five assessors, elected respectively by 
the chancellor, the rector, the town council of Edin- 
burgh, the general council, and the sonatua. The rector 
and his assessor continue in office for three years, the 
other assessors for four. It constitutes tho court of ap- 
peal from the Seuatus Acadeniieus, and has the power 
to effect improvements in tho internal arrangements 
of the university, after due consideration with the sexta- 
ins and council, and with the sanction of the chancel- 
lor. Tho principal is resident bead of the college and 
president of the sermtus. lie is appointed by the cura- 
tors, and holds office for life. The principal and pro- 
fewfors constitute the Senates Academical, which » 
intrusted with the euporinlendenc© and regulation of 
tho teaching and discipline of the university, and with 
tbe administration of its revenues and property. The 
general council of the university consists of the chan- 
cellor* rector, cad other members of the University 
Court, tbe principal and professors, masters of arts of 
the university, doctors of medicine of the university 
who hav«, u» matriculated studen ts, attended clauses iu 
any of tffe faculties f or four complete sessions, and ail 
whe have established, w ithin three years of the passing 
of the Universities Act (2nd August, 1868), that they 
had attended tbe university as matriculat'd students 
for four sessions, or three sessions and a fourth in bdiuo 
other Scottish university. Tho number of members c 4 
the general council at ’present (1871) is 2,255. They 
meet tw ice a year, in April and October, to take into 
consideration all questions affecting the well-being and 
prosperity of the university, their dociaiona bring repre- 
sented to the University Court, who are to return a judg- 
ment thereon. The chairs of tbe university are compre- 
hended in tbe four faculties, the affairs of each faculty 
being superintended by a dean, who is elected by the pro- 
fessors of the faculty.* The faculty of orts comprehends 
the chairs of humanity, Greek, mathematics* logic and 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, natural philosophy and 
rhetoric, and English literature; aho universal hiatory, 
practical astronomy, agriculture, music, and Sanskrit; 
attendance on the first seven of which is required for 
the degree of master of arts. The faculty of theology 
has chairs of divinity, Hebrew, ecclesiastical history, 
and biblical criticism and antiquities. The faculty of 
law has chairs of public law, civil or Soman law, and 
conveyancing. The medical faculty comprehend* 
chairs of botany, institutes of medicine, practice of 
physic, anatomy, chemistry , midwifery, nata rol history* 
materia medico, eliniral surgery, medical jurisprudence, 
surgery, End genera) pathology. There are two ses- 
sions in the year, — the winter seeakm, which opens in 
the beginning of November and ends with Afwd^ and 
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the training wldch ho then receives" marks his charac- tendency of science in the present day is to break up 
ter through life.* While we shall be obliged, in the man into pieces, viewing him as distinct and separate 
present article, to confine our attention to the last of parts, instead of one beautiful and united whole. We 
these, as embracing the most important period of life believe that not only are spirit and matter inseparably 
as regards education ; yet it is only by keeping in view connected in roan, bat that the former is everywhere 
that our entire life here is but a preparation for limited by the latter; that the body is, in fact, the 
another and a higher state of existence, and that all prison-house of the soul. Not only is there every 
our training must be directed to that object, that reason to believe this to be the case .from what is ge- 
we can arrive at clear and correct, notions respecting nerally regarded as the nature of spirit, but we cannot 
it. Education, then, we would define to bo the full otherwise account for the jpari passu growth of the 
and harmonious development of all the powers and mind with the body, — its feebleness in childhood, its 
capacities of man ,—futl, that is, each to the highest strength in manhood, and its decay in old age. Our 
point of whieh it is capable ; and harmonious, each in rational soul, Bays Hippocrates, is always tuo same 
complete unison with ail the rest. In other words, it throughout the whole course of our life, — in youth and 
is the bringing of his entire nature into the highest in age, when we are children and grown men ; but the 
state of perfection of which it is suscept ible ; for, body, on the contrary, never continues In one state, but 
in the words of Milton, the end of education is is constantly changing. It is only by bearing in mind 
“ to repair the ruins of our first parents/’— to re- the intimate connection that subsists between body 
store harmony and beauty and power to that sys- and spirit, and the dependence of the latter upon the 
tem which was ruined by the Fall. It is a common former for its manifestations, that we are able to ex- 
error to confound education with instruction, and plain many of the mental phenomena; and hence, too, 
much misunderstanding is the consequence. There we in many cases obtain a clue how to proceed in cdu* 
can be indeed no education without some instruction, cation. We thus come to know that, the body and 
but there may be a great amount of instruction with spirit in man are not two distinct and opposing ele- 
very little education. The best educated man is not meats, the one being improved and strengthened as 
he that knows most, but lie that van do most. Bacon the other is weakened and depressed. The two are 
has well said that men are apt to set too high a value indissolubly united,— the spirit giving life to the body, 
upon their acquirements ami to underrate their facul* the body giviug direction and form to the mind. And 
ties. It is impossible, from the nature of the present not only so, but our physical nature plays a much 
work, that, we can traverse the vast field that the sub- more important uart in the animal economy than is 
jeefc of education opens tip to us, or notice the nu- generally believed. or acted npon in education. The 
nacrous important questions that are connected with brain, which is the orgau of the mind, is a part of our 
it ; and perhaps we ahull best employ our space by physical constitution, subject to physical law's, to 
noticing some of the more important points which are disease and decay, requiring exercise to develop it, 
as yet but little understood or acted upon. In order and a due supply of arterial blood to maintain it in a 
to educate a human being, it is first of all necessary state of health. To the educator, too, it is important 
to know something of the nature of that being; for to know that he is not, in the performance of his 
education can be right or true only in proportion as it duties, dealing with incomprehensible spirit moving 
is based upon a knowledge of that nature, and of the in another sphere, and the laws of whose operations it 
laws to which it is subject Until a knowledge of is impossible for him to divine; but that the spirit is 
human nature is more generally diffused and acted strictly limited, and subject to the laws of matter ; 
upon, we have little hope for any great progress in that it is in obedience to these lows that its operation* 
education. Man is not onlv subject to certain laws are carried on, and that, however mysterious some of 
regulating his growth and determining his condition, its workings may seem to be, they are all the 

but he is also possessed of a variety of faculties, differ- result of causes which he ought to strive to find 

ing greatly in their nature and character, having out. We see further hero a valuable provision for 
different periods of development, and requiring differ- the gradual improvement of the human race. It is 

ent inodes of treatment. It is only by extending our well known that mental as well os physical qnali- 

knowledge of these, that we can expect to arrive at a ties are transmitted from parents to children, however 
true system of education, which has for its object their inexplicable the laws, by which it is regulated may bo 
full and harmonious development. The true educator at present, or bow many apparent exceptions may 
carefully observes the workings of Nature, and pursues occur. In our view, the general fact is explained by 
the course that she indicates, aiding her in her opera* the physical character of the mind's organ; that, 
tions, and, it may be, occasionally gently bending her as the outward physical form is transmitted from 
to his ends, but never directly opposing or thwarting parents to children, so is the physical character of the 
her, for he knows that she ever worketh wisely and brain ; and the man who has fought the good fight against 
well. Man, then, is possessed of a twofold nature, — a his evil affections and lasts, ana has kept the faith with 
spiritual and a material; the one partaking of the his better nature, not only enjoys the fruits thereof 
nature of spirit, the other subject to the Jaws of mat- himself, but may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
ter. “The soul is that side of our nature which is in he may thereby be transmitting to his posterity the 
relation with the Infinite." “ By this immortal soul," most valuable of all inheritances. “In order," says 
say® Dr. Carpenter, in his Human Physiology, “man Sir B. Brodie, “to make the most of the intellectual 
is connected with that higher order of being in power*, the animal system should be maintained 
which Intelligence exists, unrestrained in its exercise in a state as nearly as possible approaching perfect 
by the imperfections of that corporeal mechanism health." “The state of mind, whether as regards 
through which it here operates." It is unnecessary the moral or the intellectual, is, to a very great 
for our present purpose to attempt to speculate as to extent, subjected to the influence of physical causes.” 
the nature of either spirit or matter apart and by itself. But not only does this show the pnmary impart- 
In man we have to do with the two in inseparable con- ance of physical health in education, but it leads 
section; and it is only with maa that education con- us to look’ for the like laws governing the mind 
eerus itself. But not only arc the two inseparably as wo know to govern the body, The great law in 
coUfuected, but there is every reason to believe them to education, mental or physical, is ex&teise. If we 
be inseparably present iu every act. Physiologists, want to develop a muscle, we exercise it; if wo want to 
indeed, tell us, that as every movement of any part of improve a faculty, we must, in like manner, exorcise it. 
the body causes destruction to a portion of the tissues In the one cH*e, as in the other, the exercise must be 
oi that part, so, in like manner, every thought that proportioned to the strength of the individual, and 
passes through the mind causes destruction to a por- every period of exercise should be succeeded by a time 
tion of the nerve-matter of the brain. Thus every of rest. It is now the generally received opinion 
thought of the mind partakes of the material as well among philosophers and men of science, that different 
as the spiritual ; and every movement of the body of faculties of the mind have different portions of the 
the spiritual as well as the material. This is of im- brain for their organs; and hence it is that the mind, 
portance to bear in mind; for wc constantly hear when tired of one subject, can turn with fresh vigour 
people speaking of mental sets and physical acts, as if to another, in the Came way as one tired with walking 
the two were distinct and separate, and not intimately may sit down to some manual occupation, We would, 
eon&c&ed the one with the ot&er. In fact, the whole however, caution against the error of passing at once 
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from one kind of violent or protracted exercise to the moment than after mature consideration; not from 
another; more particularly from severe mental to great acting blindly, but from following a truer guide than 
physical exertion, or vice vend., The exercise of any reason. But to explain this will lead to another 
part of the body causes an increased flow of nutritious important question connected with the phenomena of 
blood to that part; and this continues for some time mind,— that is, to what extent are we conscious of the 
after the exercise has ceased, to supply the waste that operations** the mind ? This is a question that has 
has taken place; and hence to withdraw the blood at not hitherto received much attention in this country, 
once in another direction by exercising other organs of The doctrine of unconscious perception, or latent 
the body, interferes with the regular course of nature, thought, originated with Leibnitz, and from him has 
and deprives the wasted part of its due nourishment, passed into the principal philosophical systems cf 
But while the two elements of man's nature are con- modern Germany. It has received various names ; as, 
cerned in every act, some partake more of the one latent or ultra-conscious thought, unconscious eere- 
und others of the other ; and hence we have the bration, reflex action of the brain, &c. This doctrine 
common division of them into physical and men- may be illustrated in many ways. A man, after puzzling 
tftl acts, the former comprising the outward acts over a difficult problem for a long time, and, unable to 
of the body, the latter mental thought and feeling; solve it, turns his attention to something else, and after 
according to which we have a twofold division of a time, on returning to it again, he finds it all arranged 
education, into physical and mental. Of physical and plain before him, although he is quite unconscious 
education, which deals with the proper development of having once thought of it in the interval. Certain 
of the physical powers, it will not ho necessary to conditions of the at mosphere produce lightness or de- 
say much. It is, indeed, a subject of the utmost im- presaion of spirits, by means of impressions of which 
portance, and entitled to much more attention than it we arc insensible; and the unpleasant dreams which 
has yeti received, as it is not only upon it that the result from indigestion are to be attributed to the 
health ofyhe body mainly depends, but it is by it that the same cause. We know, too, that beyond consciousness, 
body is made the ready, willing, and obedient servuut there exist in the mind systems of knowledge of which 
of the mind. Its object ought to be to impart strength, we are wholly unconscious in ordinary states, and 
dignity, and grace to every movement of the body, which are only revealed on extraordinary occasions; 
The value of correct habits formed in early life, whe- as delirium, madness, somnambulism, &c. Within this 
ther they may be useful accomplishments, a graceful unexplored region exist the instincts ana intuitions of 
deportment, correctness of pronunciation, or tiny kind our nature, — those innate principles of morality and 
of manual dexterity, continues to be felt throughout the beauty which seem to us so incomprehensible, guided 
coursdof one’s life. As a means of physical education, and directed, it maybe, by feelings of pleasure aud 
Ling’s, or the Swedish, system of gymnastics is much pain. “There is a latent intelligence within us which 
superior to any other. It is not only founded on works teleologically, apart from will, feeling, sensation, 
strictly physiological principles, but the attention of v or any kind of consciousness whatever.” — {Morcll.) 
the pupilis excited and kept alive by his constantly “I do not hesitate to maintain,” says Sir William 
receiving direction from the teacher as to the different Hamilton, “that what we are conscious of is con - 
movements that ho is to perform; and thus it is in strueted out of what we are not conscious of ; that our 
some measure a ment al as w ell as a physical exercise, whole, knowledge is in fact made up of the unknown 
It is also free from that violent exertion that cha- and incognizable.” It seems as if the mi»d might be 
racterizcs the other systems of gymnastics. Mental compared to a dark cavern, into which consciousness, 
education has to do with the mind of man, and ought like a light at the mouth, permits us only to look a 
to be based upon a knowledge of that portion of his little way. In the dark, and unknown region beyond 
nature. The mind is that which feels, thinks, and acts, are stored np all our knowledge aud all our experience ; 
oris characterized by feeling, thought, and action. The and here are carried on those wonderful mental pro- 
iirst of these comprises not only those feelings and cesses w hich are only known to us by their results. The 
impressions that are communicated through the souses, highest Rnd most perfect of the mental operations are 
but, also the emotions and moral feelings, and generally instinctive or unconscious. Genius in its higher forma 
all such as Arise from states of the mind itself, in is of xhift kind, being moved and guided by inner im- 
thought, the mind turns itself in upon those feelings, pulses little accountable to reason. Genius had spon- 
reasons of them, judges of them, arranges and compares raucously produced great works before rules of critl- 
them. In the last of these we have the active prin- cism could be laid down ; and her greatest works 
ciples of the mind, or those that propel it into action ; atiil are but little indebted to 9uch helps. “What,** 
as the desires and the will. There arc two kinds of says Gothe, in speaking of his works, “is in such 
actions; either passing outwards through the body, or cases termed invention, was with me spontaneous” 
inwards, directing the thoughts, calling up ideas, and (“ Ich habe nie iiber das Dcnken gedaehl”). “ Wo 
forming conceptions. Here again we would caution observe with confidence,” says Carlyle, “ that the 
against the error of regarding the mind as consisting truly strong mind, view it as intellect, as morality, 
or distinct and independent faculties, and not as one or under any other aspect, is nowise the mind no- 
on tiro and united whole. “All our intellectual pro- quainted with its strength; that here, as before, the 
cesses so completely interpen etrato each other, that it sign of health is unconsciousness.” “ Here (under- 
is impossible to separate them into distinct faculties neath the region of consciousness), in its quiet mya- 
and assign provinces to each.” — (Morell*a Psychology.) terions depths, dwells what vital force is in us;— 
Feeling, thought, and action, therefore, are only diner- here, if aught is to be created, and not merely 
ent manifestations of the same active principle, aud manufactured and communicated, must the work go 
ought properly to go together. One of the great errors on. Manufacture is intelligible, but trivial ; creation 
of the present systems is, that they are kept too ranch is great, and cannot be understood.” And this is true 
apart. Feelings are not so cultivated as to improve of the moral as well as the intellectual powers, the 
thought; and thought too frequently terminates in highest morality being also instinctive; for, as he 
itself, without going out into action. Tne proper object says, “had we never sinned, we should have had no 
of all thought and feeling is action, which is the great conscience.” Policemen are necessary where rogues 
end of life. “A rigorous separation of the specu- exist; but, were society perfect, there would be no 
lative from the practical,” says Professor Fraser, the rogues, and no need for policemen. Further, not only 
successor of Sir W. Hinmltnn in the chair of philosophy are the highest acts of the mind instinctive, but the 
in Edinburgh, “ is apt, by causing a disruption of the tendency of all mental acts is to become so by practice, 
complex nature of man ... to occcasion weakness Acts of which the mind was at first painfully con- 
and vacillation in the conduct of life.” Mon fail not scions, become gradually less so, until at length they 
so much kom not knowing what is right, as from may be performed quite unconsciously. Were 
not acting up to their knowledge , — ( See especially on educators to perceive and act upon the principle 
this subject Foster's ndmirable essay on Dedeion of that there is m human nature something above and 
Character.) One great means of imparting decision beyond reason, their labours would be crowned with 
of character to children is to teach them unques tionin gly more success,— more especially as it is during the 
and unhesitatingly to obey. Fu^her, we believe that earliest period of life that our instincts ore most active 
if people were true to their feelings, they would gene- and most susceptible of improvement.^ Ev erything 
rally be found to act much more wisely on the spur of ought then to be dowe to strengthen and fructify the 
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primary instincts of the chitf* If we observe nature, 
we shall find that earty ohUdlmod is pre-eminently the 
time J'or imbibing knowledge. Who ©an estimate the 
amount of knowledge that a ohhd acquires during the 
first four years of its life, — without eflbrt, without in- 
struction, without anything but by the apoutuneoua 
working's of its own mind ? This knowledge, however, 
is entirely objective, being acquired from nature and 
life around it. This, then, is the period for percept! ve 
teaching, — for storing ’the mind with objective know- 
ledge. But during tills time the child is not content 
with bring merely the recipient of knowledge t true to 
its instincts, it soon begins to reproduce what it has 
acquired, — to imitate what it sees and hears, and to 
express what it feels. The power of seizin g vivid ideas 
of things, —of combining, associating, and connecting 
them with the appropriate words or signs, is now in 
the highest state of intensity. Nature, therefore, 
shows that in education “ our principal aim tit this 
rime of life should be to furnish nutriment for the 
growth and expansion of the powers of inward repre- 
sentation ; that is, for strengthening the memory, 
training and regulating the Imagination, giving full 
play to the laws of association, and producing the 
capacity of expressing ideas i« clear, luminous, cor- 
rect, and copious language; AH these habits of mind 
can generally be acquired with 'great facility ar- this time 
of life* but*, if neglected twri, so difficult docs the 
process of their education afterwards become, that it 
as a thousand chances to one whether they will ever be 
acquired -to any -degree of perfection’ at all / ’ — ( Morel l . ) 
As the reasoning faculties become more advanced and 
mature, these powers gradually degenerate. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance, not only that 
they be improved to the utmost during this period of 
life, but that nothing should be done to abridge it by 
prematurely developing the reasoning faculties. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is the tendency of much of 
the teaching of the present day. The teacher, not 
content with receiving a correot answer to a question, 
must also have the reason why it is so. The less the 
child has to do with giving or receiving reasons at this 
time the better. Direct teaching is the best, ami rules, 
or the application of them, should be as little resort ed 
to as possible. Still more reprehensible is the practice 
of presenting to the child's mind both the right and 
the wrong at the same lima ; or, after receiving a cor- 
rect answer, asking if he is mire it is not something 
else. It not only tends to loosen its hold in the child’s 
mind, hut to make him doubtful of his knowledge. 
“ Spoil not,'* says Dr. Andrew Fuller, “ thy memory 
by suspecting it. How cans! thou find that true which 
thou wilt not trust/* Asia morals, the greatest injury 
you can do an innocent child is to suspect him ; so in 
teaching, you cannot do a greater injury to a scholar than 
to make him suspect his knowledge. In questioning a 
boy, so as to bring out his knowledge, care ought to 
be taken to fellow only the natural order. If questioned 
on the subject of his reading, the questions should 
follow tho order in which it was read, and not taken at 
random throughout thc leason, or, as is sometimes done, 
by proceeding from the end to the beginning. This is 
of more importance than it may at first seem ; for 
there are certain laws of the mind, commonly known as 
the laws of association, according to which things are 
•tored up in the memory and reproduced. One of 
these is, that things are reproduced in the order and 
with the associations that they were received, and an 
habitual departure from this order is destructive of one 
of the finest and most important laws of mind. It is 
in this Way that one comes to acquire the style and 
modes of thought of another, the thoughts 'flowing 
naturally in the same wav, tho ideas suggesting each 
other in the like order. In every process of thought 
or course of reasoning there is a certain natural 
order in which the ideas suggest and follow each 
other; and any interference with this order tends 
to hatrodne© confusion,— thought* springing up that 
are not directly wanted/ ana the mind ^becoming 
crowded with irrrihvitld matters. Ar in any me- 
chanical operation, '19tO work goes on beet when the 
mate rials are broughtto hand as and in the order that 
they are required f #o in mental operations, the mind 
acts best when tbethohghta and words are brought 
before it exactly in the order &at theyare needed,— 
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when it is gi ven them at the proper time what they 
shall say; and if people would give more heed to tho 
instinctive portion of their nature, they would find that 
its workings were much more true and reliable than 
any resulting from reason. Besson is but to be re- 
garded as supplementary to that higher portion of our 
nature,— intuition. In the words of as old philosophical 
di vine, whoso works are by no means so well known as 
they deserve, “ Intuition is by far the most perfect and 
eroeUent way of knowledge/* “ Our intuition here, how- 
ever, is so short-sighted, that if we knew no more than 
we can thus attain to, we should not have sight, enbu gh 
to d irect us in our journey through tboworhl ; so that our 
feeble eye is assisted with the glass of reason,— natu- 
rally, indeed , a very good prospective, but which logic, 
and” especially algebra, has improved into a telescope. 
Still it 19 but an artificial way ol* seeing, and all art sup- 
poses and argues n defect in nature ' but “ hereafter 
we shall be so far from needing any logic to direct us 
in our reasoning, that we shall have but little need or 
nseeven of reason itself." — (Norris’s Beaton and Faith.) 
But reason is given to ns, and is necessary for us here, 
oml therefore requires cultivation. Though not the 
highest lac til tv of our nature, it is the most practical, 
and that which has the closest: bearing upon the occu- 
pations ami dut ies of life. It is defined by J. D, Morel! 
to be “ the e<t‘ordinaiing pover in relation to all onr 
other intellectual processes, — as that which gives unity 
and solidarity to them, aiding us at once in the pursuit 
of truth, anil in adapting onr lives to the state of 
things iu which we exist/'— (Pttychateffy .) This faculty 
deals with tho general and the abstract ; separates our 
knowledge into definite ports ; arranges, classifies, and 
embodies it in accurate terms j expands’ it into formal 
propositions, and draws conclusions from one proposi- 
tion to another. As the mental powers become some- 
what mature, then the main portion of our intellectual 
education should be directed to tho regulation and 
development of this faculty by means of the higher 
branches of study,— logic, mathematics, science, and 
philosophy. We have said little of the means of edu- 
cation, of what is to be taught, and the order in which it 
on gh t to be cotnmu nreftted ; but this is the less necessary, 
as those who shall lmvo intelligently followed us in 
tho above remarks will bo able in some measure to 
judge for themselves on these points. The great thing 
m each case is to follow Nature, pursuing the course 
that she points out; and, tia a general rule, the order 
of the progress of tho race is the order that ought 
to be followed in the education of the individual 
members of it. Ve may mention that. Dr, Neil Amot 
has, in his 3 htroty qf Human JVwjfrew r, given a sketch of 
the various branches of knowledge in relation ts 
education In lino, then, the object of education is 
the full and harmonious development of all onr facul- 
ties ; the bringing our entire nature, physical, moral, 
and. intellectual, into the highest state of perfection of 
which it is capable. Who can tell how high that is? 
Bo far as our present knowledge or experience goes, it 
is indefinitely perfectible. However much we may see 
the physical, moral, and intellectual ports of man 
apart now, they are each and all necessary, in their 
respective spheres, to constitute a perfect man, whom 
we believe to be a thing of beauty, physically, 
morally, and intellectually. God has not in vain in- 
stilled principles of beauty into the mind of man ; and 
according to a tine expression of Kant's, which, how- 
ever, i» but an adaptation of one of the subUmest doc- 
trines of the Platonic philosophy,— ‘that of ideas, there 
is in every roan’s mind the ideal of a per feet roan. Beauty 
and goodness always go together ; the one produces 
the other. A man's character is generally impressed 
upon his coantouftnce; and hence there was truth, as 
well as wit, in Sidney Smith's remark of a man having 
all the ten commandments written on his forehead. 
The culture of the moral feelings gives a benignant 
and loveable expression to the countenance ; intellect 
tuality stamps itself principally upon the forehead : 
while the general admiration which a fine figure and 
manly bearing naturally excite, show that physical 
education must also play an important part in the 
forming of our perfect man. ( See N ational Botox- 
now, Sonoor.8, Sox»oot Boards, TTiririnsmat.) 

Education, Milita«y.— This term may be equally 
applied to the education given to candidates for com- 
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mineiouB to the army, as wellas to officers who have 
already served, or to tb© eyidem Adopted by govern- 
ment to afford instruction to soldiers and their chil- 
dren. Instruction in all the subjects most necessary 
for m officer to become acquainted with, combined 
with strict military discipline, is given to cadets or 
youths from Id to 19 years of age at entrance, at the 
Cadets’ College, Sandhurst ; the Koyal India Military 
College, A ddiBcorabe ; aud the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. (See Cadet, Militaby ; Military 
Schools,) A college was also established at Rich- 
mond, known as Cavalry College, in 1 967, under pri- 
vate control, to afford a fitting education to youths 
about to enter that branch of the service. Officers are 
able to render themselves eligible for staff appoint- 
ments at Sandhurst tinder recent regulations. (See 
Staff College.) The sons of deceased soldiers are 
brought np and educated at the Royal Military A sylum, 
Chelsea, better known as the Duke of York's School, 
as many being admitted annually, by selection, a* the 
vacancies that occur and the resources of the establish- 
ment will allow. On leaving, they either enter the 
army or arc apprenticed to learn some trade. For 
the improvement of the soldier, schoolmasters are 
attached to each regiment, and stationed at the various 
camps and depdfcs ; and instruction is regularly given 
in the elementary branches of knowledge to such as 
desire it, combined with, lectures on various scientific 
mbj ects. (See Regimental Schools.) ! 

Education* Technical. (See Technical Edu- 
01X10*.) 

BnutcOBATrOJr, e~dn?~ko-rai f -shuA (Fr. Mulcorer , to 
sweeten* purify ) .—In Chem., edulooration is the w ork- 
ing of precipitates after filtration, to free them from 
any excess of precipitant or supernatant fluid. It is 
generally performed by moans of a bottle containing 
two tubes, one drawn to a fine point and reaching to 
the bottom of the bottle, the other only entering the 
oork a few inches. By blowing down the latter tube, 
the water is forced out of the former in a fine stream. 

Eel, eel (8ax. eel), a fam. of fishes (Anguilla), be- 
longing to the apodal section of the Malaeopferygii. 
Their long and cylindrical bodies are covered by a thick 
and soft akin, in which the scales are so deeply imbedded 
as to be scarcely apparent. The gill orifices arc very 
small, and are situated far back; bo that there is a long 
passage from the gill-chamber outwards ; and hence, 
the gills not soon becoming dry, these fishes can remain 
a long time out of the wator, some of them, indeed, 
leaving it of their own accord. MobI of the eels are 
included in the Linurean genus Mur ten a, and are di- 
vided by some naturalists into the families Synbranchi- 
dw, Mureenidof, A nguiLlidre, CoAqerid<F t and tiphiaiiridet, 
The St/nbranckidm have the gill- passages so united 
under a common integument as to present externally 
only a single orifice : they are almost destit ute of fins, 
The species are few, and they are chiefly found in 
tropical seas. The Mttramdee are also generally desti- 
tute of fins, or nearly so; they are al! destitute of scales, 
and never found in fresh water. The Anguilluice are 
fresh-water fishes, though some of them occasionally 
visit the sea- They have pretty large pectoral fins, 
anal and dorsal fins extending to and encompassing 
the tip of the tail* and numerous lougish scales em- 
bedded iu groups in the skin, so as to resemble lattice- 
work. Opkimr*d<K, or snake-eels* are distinguished by 
the tail ending in a conical pointless fin. At ieast three 
species of eels are found in this country,— the Sharp- 
nosed, the Broad-nosed* and the Snig. The first- 
mentioned, which is common in streams and lakes, is 
distinguished, as its name implies, by its comparati vely 
long and narrow muzsle. Its colours are dark olive- 
green on the upper surface of the head and body ; under 
surface silvery white. The clearer the stream in which 
the eel lives* the more vivid are its colours. The broad- 
nosed eel is not uncommon, and is often found in the 
same waters with the sharp-nosed* from which, how- 
ever* it is to be readily distinguished by the compare- i 
tively greater breadth of its head and the situation of 
its eyes* which are placed in advance of the angle of 
the mouth; the body* moreover, is thicker in proper- 
tion to its length, aud the teeth more numerous and 
stronger ] and the dorsal and opal fins* which are much 
deeper aud thicker, commence farther back. Iu some 
parts of England this sort is known as the grig-eel. 


The snig is in many respects intermediate between the 
broad-nosed and sharp-nosed wpeeies its colour is 
closely like that of the sharp- nosed eel. “In the compa- 
rative breadth of the nose, says Mr. Yarrell, “the snig 
is intermediate in reference to the broad and sharp- 
nosed eels, but rather more resembles that with the 
sharp nose. It has a slight bnt elongated depression 
extending from the anterior edge of the upper jaw to 
the upper and back part of the head ; the tubular open- 
ings of the nostrils are longer, and the mucous pores 
about the lips larger and more conspicuous ; both jaws 
rounded at their extremities, the lower one the longest ; 
teeth longer and stronger Ilian in the common sharp- 
nosed species; gape large ; the angle and the posterior 
edge of the eye on the same vertical line; the pectoral 
fins, the commencement of the dorsal fin, and the vent, 
are each placed nearer the head than in either of our 
froBh-water eels.** The snig is considered superior to 
other kinds for the table ; but the sharped-nosed eel 
attains the greatest aize,—somettme* five-and-twenty, 
and even thirty pounds weight. The eel migrates at 
the approach of winter to warm estuaries, generally 
brackish, and at times perfectly salt. Those, however, 
which live in ponds, and cannot emigrate, bore down 
into the mnd, and there remain daring the colder 
months of the year. They are sometimes dug out of 
the mud-banka” of rivers and lakes in considerable 
quantities. Mr. Yarrell mentions that the London 
market is supplied with eels by Dutch fishermen, from 
Holland. There are two companies in Holland, having 
five vessels each. Each ship is built with a capacious 
well, in which largo quantities of eels are stored fefil 
they are wanted. Each vessel carries a cargo of this 
fish, weighing from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds* 
the duty on which cargo is £15. 

Eel, Congee. (See Congee Eel.) 

Eel, Electrical. (See Electrical Eel.) 

Effect* tf-fekt’ (Lat. ejficere, to produce), in Paint, 
and Sculp., a term used to express the impression that 
correct drawing and judicious and harmonious colour- 
ing in a picture, or the outline and position of the 
figure or figures in a well-executed pi eee of sculpture, 
is apt to produce on the mind of the spectator, when 
we are looking at a work of art, and nothing incongru- 
ous or distorted iu outline or design, or offensive to 
the eye in colouring, meets the view, we are prone to 
express our satisfaction with that at which we ave look- 
mg' by saying that the effect is very good or pleasing. 

Effect, the impression produced on the ear and 
the mind by the performance of good music. It is the 
joint result of composition and performance; and is 
the chief object of both the composer and the execu- 
tant, on whose ability and skill it entirely depends. 

EffBndi, 'cf-fcn'-dc, among the Turks, a title of 
honour given to civil dignitaries and others, in contra- 
distinction to the title aga, which is only bestowed 
upon courtiers and military officials. The word ia 
equivalent to the English sir, or the French monsieur. 
Thus the minister of foreign affairs is called Refs- 
effendi; the first physician of the sultan is termed 
Hakim-effondi ; the priest of the seraglio, Imam- 
effendi, Ac. 

Effervehofwc®, ef-fer-ves'-eni (Lat. efcrv*Mco t 1 
boil over), in Chem., the escape of gas in minute bub- 
bles from a liquid. Thus* when any strong ammonia is 
uncorked, effervescence takes place, from the relief 
of pressure. It also happens when- a gas is replaced in 
a solution by some liquid or solid, as where sulphuric 
acid is added to a solution of carbonate of soda to 
unite with the alkali* setting free the oarbonio acid. 

Effigy, ef’-fe-ie (Lat. ejjlgies, a likeness, from jffca- 
gere, to make or form), the resemblance or likeness of 
any person executed in metal, stone, wood* piaster, Ac., 
or depicted in a drawing or painting. Although it is 
generally taken to mean a likeness in any form or 
material, it is a word but seldom, if ever* used in the 
fine arts. It may be better applied to the rude repre- 
sentation of any one, such as those of Guy Fawkes# 
which were formerly carried about the attests oa 
November 6, than to any portrait, bust* or j£ atue * T 

KFFLOftBSCSNCE, qf-fk&et'-CM (Lt& t 

blossom) .—In Chem . , efflorescence is the format lonof 
on opaque powder upon the surface of 


action generaUyooi^inuiogtiatU the whole haefal 
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EflUsion Egyptian Architecture 

powder. Familiar instances take place in common produced at home. The duty formerly paid o a fan* 

carbonate of aoda and sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s ported eggs is now removed. 

ealt. It is the reverse of deliquescence. Egg-batching. (See Hatching.) 

Eefusion, $f/u'-*Aun ( Lat. sjforio, from ^ando, Egyptian Architbctubb, «•/»>'-«*£».— The archi- 
I pour out or forth), denotes generally the pouring out lecture of Egypt ia the oldest in the world, and Is 
of any liquid, and is applied, in Med., to the Escape of superior to that of any other country, Assyria alone 
any fluid out of a vessel or viscus naturally containing excepted, in its colossal proportions, massive structure^ 
it, and its^odgment in another cavity in the cellular general magnificence, and grandeur of conception.* 
substance^ ox in the substance of parts. It also some- It has the merit of being entirely original, anu poe- 
times eignifles an posing ormorbia secretion of a fluid Besses peculiar characteristics that distinguish it in a 
from Tassels that have not been ruptured ; thus sur- striking manner from that of any other country. Th«n 
geons often apeak of coagulable lymph being effused earliest specimens of Egyptian architecture that yet * 
on different surfaces. remain to us, and which will probably endure as long 

£ Flat, the note E depressed half a tone,— the as the world lasts, are the pyramids, and the menu* 
miuor seventh of F, and the second fiat introduced mental records known as obelisks ; but to, ascertain 
in modulating by fourths from the natural diatonic the efficiency they had attained in this art, we must go 
scale mode. to the temples of Karnac, Edfou, Donderah, and that 

Egg, eg (Sax. zey, Let .ovum), a body produced in of Abou-Sambul, hewn out of the solid rock, as weff 
the femSdes of birds and certain other animals, con- as the architectural remains that still exist at Tbebea ■* 
tainin g an embryo or foetus of the same species, or the and other ancient cities of Egypt. The pyramids are 
substance from which a similar animal is ultimately buildings of great solidity, but of simple form. They 
produced. Those animals in which reproduction takes are built on a square base, with four triangular -aides, ’ r 
place by means of eggs are called oviparons. The that meet in a common apex. They are supposed to 
marsupial quadrupeds aud the mono-trezuata form the ho royal mausoleums, and were built between 1500 and 
connecting link between the warm-blooded animals 1000 n.c. (See Fxeahids.) The obelisks are four, 
which are oviparous and the truly viviparous animals, sided shafts of great size, terminating in a pyramidal 
which only belong to the mammalia. The number of top. They are hewn out of a solid block of stone ; 
eggs produced varies greatly in different animals ; some they are also elaborately carved with hieroglvphica- 
turda only produce one egg in a year, while others pro- The temples cover a great space of ground, and stand 
duce asjtnany as twenty. The roe of some fishes con- in a walled inclosure, before the temple itself there is 
tainfj myriads of eggs. The eggs deposited by some » large square court, surrounded on three sides by a 
animals are enveloped in a gelatinous substance ; colonnade. Access 1b obtained to this court through a 
others are connected in various ways, sometimes being doorway of groat height, flanked on either side by 
in the form of a string. The eggs of a large number quadrilateral towers, diminishing in size as they ap- 
©f birds are used as articles of food, thoBe most gene- proach the top. The doorway and side towers are 
rally used belonging to the class of birds called poultry, adorned with colossal sculptured figures, and in 
The common domestic fowl, the turkey, and the pea- some cases an avenue of figures, generally sphinxes, 
hen, are birds whose eggs are most generally used all was made, leading directly to the doorway wo have 
over the world. In some of the islands of Scotland, mentioned. The temple itself was generally raised, 
the eggs of several species of sea-birds, such as the the court between it and the grand entrance being 
gull and guillemot, form an important article of food composed of a series of broad steps rising in a gradual 
among the inhabitants. Although the eggs of birds slope. These steps lead to a magnificent hall or ^or- 
are principally eaten, the eggs of the turtle arc also tico, occupying nearly the entire width of the court, 
considered a luxury ; and the eggs of fresh- water tor- in which there are generally six rows of pillars which 
toises are valuable for the oil which they yield. An support the flat and massive root. From the portico 
ordinary hen’s egg haa an average weight of 875 grains, we enter a smaller hall, also divided into narrow spaces 
of which the fibril and its inner membranous coating by pillars that, support the roof, and after crossing two 
weigh 03*7 grains ; the albumen, or white, 529*8 grairfc j or more chambers, each narrower than the one before 
and the yolk 251*8 grains. The shell contains about it, we gam the innermost chamber, or shrine, exactly 
two per cent, of animal matter, aud one per cent, of fronting the entrance, in which the statue of the di- 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia, the rest con- vinity was placed, to whose worship the tempi© was 
meting of carbonate of lime, with a trace of carbonate dedicated. Tho area occupied at tho temple at Edfou 
of magnesia. (See Albumen.) is 411 feet long by 151 broad, the towers on either aide 

Egg-apples. (See Solanum.) of the gateway being 101 feet long by *17 broad at the 

EgG-BIBB (Hydrochelidon fuliginosumt or Sterna base, and 81 feet in length by about 30 in width at the 
fuliginota), a bird of the Gull fam., sometimes called summit; but these proportions, large as they may 
the sooty tern. < It is somewhat larger*tljan the other appear, are eclipsed by those of tbe temple of Karnac, 
members of the tern family, and has a long and sharp the great hall or portico of this magnificent building 
bill, nearly straight, compressed, and slender ; wingB being 338 feet long by 170 brood, and covering an area 
narrow, long, ana pointed; tail deeply forked ; colour nearly equal to that of tbe entire temple or Edfou, 
glossy black on the upper parts, edges of wings, fore- The entire length of the temple of Kamac is about 
bead, and under parts white. It abounds in the West- 1,200 feet, and its breadth about 300. The columns, 
Indian seas, and is cliiefly valuable for its eggs, which entablatures, and mouldings, are tbe groat distinctive 
are about two inches long, cream-colour, sparingly features of Egyptian architecture, iu addition to the 
streaked with purple. So highly are these eggs marked peculiarity that their doors and. windows, and 
esteemed, that tneir gathering is quite a considerable even the buildings themselves, present ; namely, th© * 
trade. The nest of the egg-bird is made in the sand, convergence of the sides ; so that the breadth at th© 
And the eggs number from one to three. base id greatly diminished in extent at thi! summit. 

Egg-traps. — T he trade in eggs forms no inconsi- The size of the columns is in proportion to the extant 
durable branch of our commercial intercourse with of the building in which they are placed. At Karuao 
France, as the English poultry are not able to supply they are 9 and 11 feet in diameter. First they were 
the home demand. Vast quantities of eggs are, bow- square in form, then polygonal, and at last circular 
ever, brought from the country to London and other shafts were made. All are elaborately sculptured, 
largetowns. The importation of eggs from France gives Tho shaft stands generally on a circular base, and 
employment to adarge number of small vessels. In 185*4 sometimes on a base that contracts in size as it ap- 
the duty ou ©ggs«wa« fixed at 8d. per cubic foot (nearly proaches tbe floor of the building, instead of expand- 
200) on thaw brought from a foreign country, aud at mg from its function with the shaft, as is usually 
per cnbic foot on those brought from a British pos- the case. The capitals are sometimes bell-shaped 
session. In 1858 no less than.! 34, 681,800 eggs were and adorned with lotus-leaves, while others are square 
imported into England, chjSBy/from* France, but also in form, with a human face sculptured on each 
from Belgium and Spain. In >1869, out of 740,000 side. In some cases, as at Donderah, this capital is 
cubic feetro erffsimrorted, $60,000 wcrefrom France, surmounted by another., also quadrilateral in shape 
the rest coming principally from Belgium, The value and enriched with carving. The entablature was very 
of these eggs has been computed £330,000. The massive and heavy, consisting of an architrave sur- 
imported 'Ii ggs are seldom equal in quality to those mounted by a bold and deeply-moulded comioe, the 
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npper part of which, projected considerably beyond the 
face oi the wails of the building. The roof was per- 
fectly flat. The doorways are surrounded by a flat 
moulding, and surmounted by a cornice and lintel of 
great - depth. Figures attached to the walls were 
gtetuft an y executed in alto-rilicvo, like those that flank 
the' doorways of the Assyrian palaces; but the hiero- 
glyphics and representations of historical events were 
carved in low relief, in a style peculiar to Egyptian 
sculpture known as cavo-rilievo. (Sec Cartouche.) 
The walls were adorned with paintings in red, blue, 
green, black, and yellow, on a white ground i gilding 
was also introduced as an embellishment, and the 
sculptured columns and the ceilings were also painted. 
The domestic dwellings of the Egyptians seem to have 
, been built of brick, consisting oi' rooms ranged round 
a central court planted with trees, and baring a foun- 
tain in the centre. They were sometimes two and three 
stories high. The flat lintel is common to Egyptian, 

, (Grecian, and Assyrian architecture ; the method of 
forming arched doorways and vaulted passages was 
- known to the Egyptians, but it was seldom resorted to 
by them, and then principally in the construction of 
hombs. 

Egyptian Bean. (See Nelumbium.) 

Ehkktiackx, er-e-ti-ai'-ne-e (in honour of D. G. 
Khret, a German botanical draughtsman), in Bot., the 
Ehfetia fain., anat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
sub-class Cor olli flora , resembling the lloraginaceee in 
most of their characters, but differing from them in 
having the carpels completely united, so as to form n 
two or more celled ovary j in their terminal style, and 
drupaceous fruit. There are 14 genera and 297 species, 
chiefly tropical trees or shrubs. The properties and 
uses of these plants are not very remarkable. Some 
species of Ehretia bear edible fruits. Some have a 
delicious odour, as Heliotropium peruvianura, the Peru- 
vian heliotrope. 

Eidke Down, i’*der down (Swed. dun), the down 
from the breast of the cider duck. The best is that 
which the birds have stripped from their breasts to pro- 
vide a lining for their nests ; that which is taken from 
the dead bird being considered inferior in quality, and 
called dead down, in contradistinction to that which is 
taken from the nests, and termed live down . The down 
is chiefly used for making coverlets that take the place 
of blankets on the continent; the down being placed 
between two pieces of linen or other material, and the 
whole quilted together to keep the feathers in place. 

Ejdkb Duck (Somateria mollusima), a species 
of wild duck inhabiting the frozen regions of the 
north. It is very abundant in Iceland, Lapland, Green- 
land, and Spitsbergen, on the shores of Baffin's Bay, 
Ac. Generally, it is of a size intermediate between 
the domestic duck and gooae. The heud is large ; the 
middle of the neck small, with the lower part of it 
spread out very broad, so us to form a hollow between 
the shoulders. The bill is horn-colour, the upper man- 
dible being forked in a singular manner towards each 
eye, and covered with white feathers on the sides as far 
forwards as the nostrils. The top of the head 1 b soft 
velvety black, cleft behind by a narrow streak of 
white ; the feathers from the nape of the neck to the 
throat are putted out, and look as though the ends had 
*%een clipped. The cheeks, chin, upper part of the 
neck, the back, and lesser wing-coverts, are white ; bas- 
tard wings atffl primary quills brown ; the front part of 
the neck to the breast is dun-colour, and thence to the 
under part of the tail deep black ; tail brown ; legs 
abort and yellow. In Iceland and Norway the breeding- 
grounds of eiders are carefully protected, bo that as 
little as possible may interfere with the growth of the 
eider-down crop. This curious and beautiful down 
grows on the breast of the bird, and the mode adopted 
to procure it is somewhat singular. , The nest is com- 
posed of seaweed, and any hole or ledge is evidently 
considered an eligible building site. The number of 
eggs laid is usually five, six, or seven : they are 
three inches long, two broad, and of a uniform pale 
green. When first deposited in the nest, they are 
•Uowed to go uncovered; but in few days the mother 
begins to pluck the down from her breast, and to cover 
them over ; and this process would Beem to be indis- 
pensable to the growth and hatching of the young 
birds ; for, if the nest be plundered, tul the female has 
737 
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left no more down On her breast, tlie male bird will 
begin to furnish the comfortable covering from his own 
body. The common practice is to remove the whole of 
the eggs with the down, twice, and to leave the third 
lot of eggs, that the birds may not be thinned in num- 
ber. The gross weight of the down yielded by one bird in 
a single season is half a pound ; bnt this, whempleaned, 
is reduced by one-half. The elasticity of eider-down is 
so extreme that three-quarters of an ounce will fill a 
man’s hat. It is capable of great compression, so that 
the down makes its appearance in balls no larger than a 
breakfast-cup, but weighing about three pounds. The 
flesh of the eider duck, though not so toothsome as 
that of the species familiar to us, is fit to be eaten, and 
is said to become of excellent flavour when the bird is 
wholly or even partially domesticated. They are evi- 
dently capable of easy domestication , at least with per- 
sons who reside near the sea. The Hon. A. Dillon, who 
spent a winter in Iceland and Lapland, relates that 
five of these birds chose as their location the ground 
under a narrow bench that ran along the windows of his 
house, and that when approached they evinoed no 
timidity, and would even allow their backs to be 
stroked. 

Eidogbaph, i'-do-grof (Gr. eidoe, form, and gra- 
phein, to write), a machine which answers the pur- 
pose of a pantagrapb, and is used for copying plans 
and drawings on the same scale, or for enlarging or 
reducing them in any proportion that may be desired. 
Il was invented by the late Professor Wallace, of 
Edinburgh. It consists of a beam which moves in a# 
horizontal plane, sliding in a socket that works on a 
vertical pin. which enters a tube in a mass of metal be- 
neath it. The ends of the beam are fitted with pulleys 
that also work freely in an horizontal plane. Pieces of 
watch-spring pass round the pulleys, being fastened to 
them at one point by a simple pin to prevent them 
from slipping on the circumference, and connected by 
wires, so as to form a kind of endless band, which may 
be tightened or loosened at pleasure by swivel screws. 
Hods of metal slide in sockets under the pulleys. One 
of these has a tracing-point and the other a pencil, but 
at opposite ends of the arms, so that they may be in a 
line passing diagonally through the central pin, on 
which the beam, and consequently the whole machine, 
works. The beam and arms are graduated, and may 
be self to any reqnired scale. When it is desired to 
use the machine, the operator, after setting the beam 
and rods as may be desired, passes the tracing-point 
over the drawing to be copied; a corresponding mo- 
tion is communicated to the pencil at the opposite end 
of the other rod, which delineates a fac-sumlo of the 
drawing to be copied. 

Eisteddfod, i-stelh'-vod (Welsh eietedd, to sit), 
a name applied generally in Welsh to any meeting or 
concourse of people, but more particularly to the 
aasembiies of the Welsh bards and minstrels, who 
anciently formed an hereditary order. These meetings 
were forbidden by Edward I. at the conquest of Wales, 
but they were renewed by Henry VII., who was of 
Welsh origin. They have been again revived during 
the present conturv, and eisteddfods are held period- 
ically at various Welsh towns in succession, at which 
prizes are awarded for proficiency in the Welsh 
tongue, and for poems in that language, and playing 
on the harp. 

Ejectment, e-jekV-ment (from Lat. e, out, and 
\jactu8, cast), is the name of an action at law, by 
which a party entitled to the immediate posses- 
sion of lands or other corporeal hereditaments may 
recover that possession from the party wrongfully 
withholding it. Until abolished by the Common Law 
Procedure Act, of 1852, this action exhibited the 
most remarkable string of fictions then recognized by 
the courts of common law. This was by an action 
commonly known as John Doc t;. Richard Hoe. (See 
Dob, John.) By the Common Law Procedure Aofc, 
of 1852, a writ is now issued out, of any of the superior 
courts of common Jaw, in a prescribed form, directed 
to the person or persons in possession by name, and 
generally to all persons entitled to defend the posses- 
sion of the premises therein described, setting forth 
that some person or jmrsons, by name, claim to be 
entitled to the possession, and to ejeot all other per- 
sons; and co mman ding those to whom it is aireoted, or 
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such of them aa deny the aUegad title* to appear id the 
court from which the writ ia issued, within sixteen days 
after the service thereof, to defend the possession of 
the property. This writ (which remains in force for 
three months) is served by delivering it, to the tenant 
in possession personally, or to some member of his 
family or household personally, on the premises ; and 
any other person, on filing an affidavit that ho or his 
tenant is in possession, may he allowed to appear in 
court and defend the action. If no appearance be 
entered, the claimant obtains an ordinary judgment 
by default, on which the sheriff gives him possession; 
but if an appearanoe bo entered, an issue is at once 
made tip without any pleadings, aud the question is 
submitted to a jury. — Eef. Stephen’s Commentaries on 
ike Laws of England. 

el-e-og-naV-sc-a (Gr. elaia, an olive* 
and affnoit, chaste), in Bot., the Oleaster fam., 
a not. ord. of dicotyledonous plantain the sub-class 
Monoddamydfitf:, They arc trees or shrubs, with en- 
tire exstipnlnte leaves, usually scurfy. The flowers 
are mostly dioecious, rarely perfect. Male flowers 
amentaceous, hraefceated ; sepals 2 — 4 , or united : sta- 
mens definite, perigvnous. Female flowers with an 
inferior tubular calyx and a fleshy disc ; {estivation 
imbricate ; ovary superior, l*cell#d, wilh » solitary 
ascending ovule. Fruit inclosed in the succulent calyx ; 
indohiseent. Seed solitary, ascending, with thin 
albumen ; embryo straight, with an inferior radicle. 
There are four genera and thirty species, mostly 
natives of tho northern hemisphere. The fruits of 
several species of the typical gen. ELaagnus are eaten 
in Persia and some parts of India. Those of au English 
member of tho family, namely Ilippoh a o rlmm no idea, the 
•ea-buckthorn, arc also edible, and have been employed 
in the preparation of Bauce for fish ; but their use 
requires caution, as they contain a narcotic principle. 

El.’BOCaupI/S, tUt'O-kar’-pus (Gr. elaia, an olive, 
and karpott, a fruit), in Bot.. a gen. of plants 
belonging to the mil. ord. Tiliacea*. The Molucca 
berries, which are frequently made into necklaces in 
India, are obtained from the species E. serratns. The 
outer portion of the fruit is pulpy, but the chdoearp is 
hard, bony, and beautifully furrowed. The pulp i* 
carefully removed from tho berries when they aro used 
0.3 beads. 

Elais, fc7/-a'-w(Gr. cte£o»>oil),inBot., agen, ofpltlma. 
The two species E. guincenai* and mclanococca are the 
Guinea oil-palms, from the fruits of which the vegetable 
butter called palm oil is e xtraeted. The fruits arc drupa- 
ceous, and tho oil is found in the sareocarp. It is of a 
rich orange-yellow colour, and is extensively used in this 
country in the manufacture of candles and soap, being 
the chief raw material worked u\) at the great factorie.'-- 
belonging to Price's Patent Candle Company. In 
Africa it is used as food by the natives. Being emol- 
lient;, it is sometimes used in medicine as an embroca- 
tion to ?pasrns and bruises. The hurd stony jmtamen 
of the same fruits yields ft limpid oil. Palm wine may 
be prepared from' the juice which flows from the 
wounded spathes of the two palms. 

Eland, e’-ldvd (its name at the Cape). — This animal, 
considerably the largest- of all the antelopes, is known 
by several different names,—- the impoofoo, eland, Capo 
elk, cannn, or bastard eland, aro among the many 
terms applied to it. The ordinary eland is a large 
heavy animal, weighing, at full growth, from 7 ewt. to 
9 cwt. ; and, contrary to the rule amongst- antelopes 
in general, is prone to be fat. Its usual size is that of 
a full-grown horse, measuring generally a little tnore 
than eight feet in length, and standing full five feet at- 
the shoulder. The borne of the male are thick and 
heavy, and about a foot and a half in length. They are 
straight till they arrive at about three inches from the 
tips, where they bend out wards. They are also e urround ed 
by a thick spiral wreath, which becomes indistinct at 
the points. The horns of the female eland are longer 
and smaller, and the spiral wreath is often absent. In 
both sexes the head is long and pointed* the curs large, 
tho neck thick, and in front of the chest is a loose 
banging skin or dewlap, with a border of Jong hair on 
its margin. A short erect mane of dark brown huir 
runs lyotn t he centre of the fhrlbead to the root of the 
tail. This mane ia directed backwards along the spine, 
but is reversed on the neck. The tail is more than two 
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feet long, and terminates in a tuft of long black hair. 
The flesh of the eland is more prized as food than that 
of any other wild animal of Southern Africa. When 
dried and cured, the large muscles of the thighs ora 
looked upon with high estimation, and are usually 
called thigh-tongues. Elands were formerly very 
common in the neighbourhood of Cape Town j but 
they have been so universally hunted, that they are 
only to be met with in the most retired parts of the 
colony. The disposition of tho eland is very mild and 
gentle, and it seems predisposed to domesticity. It is 
gregarious, and lives in large herds upon the low hills 
and level plains. Elands, when hunted, are soon tired, 
as they are usually fat and short of wind. Very often 
they drop down during a chase from plethora. Of late 
.years there have been many attempts made to intro- 
duce the. eland among the animals used for food in 
England. The attempts have all been successful, and 
not only in tho Zoological Gardens in liegent’s Bark, 
but also in the grounds of noblemen 1 and private gen- 
tlemen, tho eland has been reared and bred. Con- 
cerning its flesh its food, Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated 
African traveller, writes as follows ; — “ Our party was 
well supplied with eland-flesh during our passage 
through the desert; and it being superior to beef, and 
the annual as largo as an ox, it seems strange that it 
has not yet been introduced into England." The 
Acclimatization Society has given much attention to 
the qualities of the eland ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that in a few years it will bo largely bred in 
Great Britain. The scientific name of this animal is 
Antilope areas. 

\ Elasticity, e-lne-tin'-e-le (from Fr ,/datiique, elastic, 
primarily from Gr. dilutes*, au impeller forward), 
that property which certain bodies possess of re- 
covering their former figure or state alter internal 
pressure, tension, or distortion. Elasticity is perfect 
when the body exactly recovers its primitive form 
after tho force by whic h its form has been changed is 
removed. Perfect elasticity is, however, not to be 
found in nature. Aeriform fluids or gases approach 
nearer to perfect elasticity than any other substances. 
In solid bodies, as a general rule, elasticity is destroyed 
by use : thus a bow loses its elasticity by being kept bent. 
Iron and steel can have their elasticity increased by 
being tempered, that is, by contracting their volume 
suddenly after being expanded by heat. 

E la TP. KU- Ji. (iSVr F cbaliuai.) 

Elatinaoej!, e-lirfr-e-nai'-st-e (Gr. elate, a fir; tho 
leaves resembling those of the fir-tree), in Bot., the 
Water-pepper fam., anat. ord. of dicotyledonous plant a 
in t he sub-cUs* Thalam(1ora> , consisting of six goner* - 
and about 22 species, — little annual marsh-plants with 
hollow' stems and opposite leaves, with in terpetiolar sti- 
pules, The flowers arc small and axillary; papula and 
etuis 3 — 5; the latter, ns well as tho stamen. 1 *, being 
ypogynous. Tho fruit is capsular, 3 — f»- celled ; tho 
phtcentution axilc. The styles 3 — 5 ; stigmas capitate. 
Tho seeds aro numerous and exiiilmmiuoua. The 
plants of this small order arc scattered all over the 
world. They are generally considered acrid. 

Elbow, el 1 -bo (Sax. elnebaga) , in Anat., is the joint of 
the arm formed by the lower end of the humerus and the 
upper ond of the radius and ulna. The lower end of 
the humerus is received into the hollow of the ulna, so 
as to produce a hinge-like arrangement, and th« 
upper end of the radius forms also a smalt part of the 
joint. The surface of the humerus in contact with the 
ulna is limited, internally and externally, by a promi- 
nent ridge, arid is hollowed out in the centre ; that 
iu contact with the radius is a small rounded emi- 
nence which moves in the cavity of the latter. On 
front, of the humerus, above the articular surface, 
are two depressions that receive the eoronoid process 
and tbo head of tho radius during flexure, and behind 
in a large fossa for the reception of tho olecranon, 
or largo process of the ulna, m the extension of the 
forearm. Where the bones touch, their surfaces are 
covered with cartilage, and their articular ends are 
kept; in place by a number of ligaments. 

ELnow-riBCBS, the plates of metal used to cover the 
elbow-joint at the junction of tbo brassart, or rere- 
braco, and the vaut-braoe, the former of which served 
as a protection to tbo arm between the shoulder and 
the elbow, and the latter to the lower part, between 
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the uhottlder and the wrist. They were sometimes 
called mmiwrea, The elbow-piece is shown in the 
illustration appended to the article on BKi.SS A.UTS. 

Elder, eV-der (Or. prcshuitcre*) , is the comparative 
decree of the Ang.-Siax. eld, and denotes one who is 
oiler than others ; and hence an overseer or ruler. In 
the ancient Jewish polity, the elders were persons of 
considerable ape and experience* and who consequently 
obtained certain power and influence over others. 
When Moses was sent into Egypt to deliver the children 
of Israel, he assembled the elders of the people, and 
told them that God had appeared unto him. After- 
wards M oses associated with himself in the government 
seventy of the elders of Israel, which, according to the 
generality of interpreters, was the beginning of the 
Sanhedrim (which see). Every city, also, had its elders, 
who seem to have possessed a certain local jurisdiction. 
In the New' Testament, the term elder is employed to i 
designate a certain class of officers in The church, re- 
garding the office and duties of whom there arc various 
conflicting opinions. Whether the elders wore lay 
officers of the church, has long been mutter of dispute. 
It appears certain, however, that the elders ment ioned 
by 8t. Paul (1 .Tim. v.) did not hold the same office ns 
those in the Presbyterian churches, but “laboured in 
word and doctrine/* It is said that Calvin admitted 
lay elder# into church courts on what he conceived to 
bo the sanction of the primitive church, and “as an 
effectual method of preventing the return of inordinate 
power in a superior order of clergy.’' Elders, in tho 
Presbyterian church, are certain laymen who are 
deck'd and ordained for ecclesiastical office, and who, 
in conjunction with the minister and deacons, composa 
in Scotland the kirk session. Ti»e number of elders ia 
proportioned to the extent and population of the 
pariah, and they arc usually persona of tried character 
and Christian excellence. They have no right to teach 
or to dispense the sacraments • but. in every question 
of jurisdiction within the parish, they form u spiritual 
court, of which the minister ia officially moderator ; 
ami in the presbyteries, synods, and General Assembly, 
they sit as representatives of the several sessions or 
consistories. Formerly the power of the kirk -sessions 
in .Scotland was much greater than at present. They 
used to take cognisance not only of all grosser immo- 
ralities, ns swearing, drunkenness, lew tineas, absence 
from public worship, Ac., but also card-playing, racing, 
dancing, and the like. Their duties, in many respects, 
now correspond to those of churchwardens iu the 
Church of England. 

Km* kr, iu Hot. (See Sa trotters.) 

El Doratho, el do-ra'-do (Span., tho golden region), 
tho term applied by the Spaniards, in the Iflth century, 
to an imaginary land abounding in gold and all kinds 
of precious atones, and supposed to bo situate in the 
interior of South America, between the rivers Amaron 
and Orinoco. The origin of this fablo was due to the 
heated imaginations of tho avaricious Ca&tilian adven- 
turers, who loved to dream of regions more golden 
than those of Mexico and Peru. Many expeditions 
were fitted out. for the purpose of discovering it, and, 
although each proved abortive, the belief in the exist- 
ence of the “golden land” survived until the com- 
mencement of the 18th century. In England, even, 
the fable took root, unci Sir Walter Kuleigh twice 
visited Guiana in search of “ El Dorado.” Tho term 
has now become the property of the poet, who uses it 
to express a land of boundless wealth and felicity, like 
the Paradise of Mahomet or the Ely sum fields of the 
ancients. — Kef. Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxii., art. Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Elkatics, c-fa-a/A**#, the name of an ancient soot 
of -philosophers, so called from Elea, a Greek colony of 
lower Italy, which was in all probability the residence, 
in bts later years, of Xenophanes (about 630 n.c.), the 
founder of ibis sect, and the principal scat of its culti- 
vation; tor its great propagators, Parmenides and 
Zeno, were natives of this town. The Kleutic school is 
pre-eminently distinguished from the- Pythagorean and 
Ionian by the recklessness wifcfi which it strove to at- 
tain to an exclusive knowledge of the supra -sensible. 
They attempted to construct a *yst- An of the universe, 
upon metaphysical principles, and maintained that the 
source -of nil trut h was somet hing independent of and 
superior to sense. Their system was a monotheism, or 
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rather a pantheism. They opposed the polytheism trf 
the times by maintaining the infinity unci self- existence 
of One ; but they could not, separate that One from the 
world. The apparent changes of the universe they 
regarded as mere illusions of sense, the Infinite being 
without change or corruption. “ Whatever estimate, 
says Sitter, “may be formed of the F.lcatic doctrine 
and its results, it cannot be denied that, as the first 
attempt to correct the conceptions and representations 
of sense by the pure notions of reason, or, at least, to 
reduce them to their true value, it ia iu the highest 
degree deserving the attention of tho philosopher. By 
it the pure speculative element of thought was first 
abstracted from all that is incidental to its concrete 
appearance, aud consciousness awakened thereby to a 
truer notion of philosophy. At the same time it is far 
from unprofitable to observe the course of the attempt 
; to abstract from the sensible appearance, the perfect 
knowledge of true being, however unsuccessful the 
essay/* 

Klkcamtane. (See Inula.) 

Election, e-Uk’-sthun (Lat. elect io, a choice, selec- 
tion), in a general sense, ia the act of selecting one or 
more from a greater number, for any use or purpose. 
In Law it is also when a man is left to his own free will 
to take or do one thing or another, which he pleases. 
It is the obligation imposed upon a pifrty to choose 
between two or more inconsistent or alternative rights 
or claims, where he cannot enjoy the benefits of both. 
In courts of equity the principle of election is fre- 
quently applied where a party has inconsistent rights, 
and ia compelled to elect which he will enforce. It 
lias been said that the doctrine constitutes a rule of 
; law as well as in equity, but that, in consequence of 
(he forma of proceeding -at law, a party cannot be put 
to elect. Every act of election presupposes a plurality 
of gifts or riglits, with. a right to the party to elect 
any one of them. Though, as a general rule, a person 
is not allowed to sue in equity and at law loi the same 
thing, but is obliged to elect in which court ho will 
proceed, yet there is an exception in the case of a 
mortgagee, who may proceed both iu equity and at 
law at the same time. — Ref. Wharton’s Line Lexicon. 

Election, in Theol., “ is a purpose of God referring 
to certain and definite persons of the fallen and sinful 
race of mankind, determining to unite them to Christ, 
and by means of that now connection with him to bring 
[ them to perfect holiness and happiness/'— (Itye Smith.) 
That God hath out of his mere good pleasure from all 
eternity predestined some of the human race to ever- 
lasting life, and left others to inevitable and eternal 
damnation, is a doctrine clearly taught in Scripture, 
and is a necessary consequence of the omniscience aud 
foreknowledge of God. {See Predestination.) 

Election of Members of Parliament.— When a 
new parliament is to be summoned, the lord chan- 
cellor receives a written command from the sovereign 
in council to that effect, aud directs the clerk of the 
crown in chancery to issue writs to the returning 
officer of each electoral district. The returning officer 
of each county must, within two days of the receipt of 
the writ, cause proclamation to be *mde of the time 
and place of said election, which must be not later than 
the twelfth nor sooner than the sixth day after aaid 
proclamation. In boroughs, the officer must proceed 
wit h the election within six days after the receipt of the 
writ, having first given three clear days* notice thereof. 
On the day fixed for the election, the writ is read in 
public by the returning officer, and candidates are pro- 
osod and seconded by qualified electors. A show of 
and# is then taken of those present, and the officer 
declares the apparent result, without, of course, know- 
ing whether those who have held up their hands be 
electors or not. If the parties are satisfied with this 
declaration, the election ia at. an end; but if the par- 
tisans of any candidate are dissatisfied, they crave a 
poll, and the return is not made till this in oyer. In c 
contested election, polling-booths arc erected iu various 
parts, each of which is presided over by a deputy, and 
the polls arc taken by poll-clerks Appointed for that 
purpose. The polling is commenced and carried on 
simultaneously at all the places, commencing at eight 
o’clock in the morning imu terminating at four o'clock, 
in the afternoon iu boroughs, and th e in county elec- 
tions. In boroughs the polling must take place on the 
2u2 
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day following that fixed for the election, unless a were lost at the dissolution of the Holy Roman empire 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day ; audio coun- by Napoleon in 1808, the last emperor, Frauds II., 
ties on the day next but two after the day fixed for having abandoned the title of emperor of Germany for 
election. On the day next after the close of the poll that of emperor of Austria in 1804. The title had 
(in counties on the nay next hut one), the returning fallen into disuse, to a certain extent, long before this 
officer is to open the poll-hooks and declare the state event, from the elector of Brandenburg having become 
of the poll, and make proclamation of the member or king of Prussia in 1701, the electors of Saxony kings 
members chosen, not later than two o'clock in the of Poland in 1807 and 1738, and the elector of Hanover 
afternoon of that day. The election being closed, the king of Great Britain and Ireland in 1714. 4 Bavaria, 
officer returns the writ, with the names of the persons Saxony, and Hanover were erected into kingdoms in 
elected by the majority, to the clerk of the crown in 1805, 1808, and 1814 respectively, when the rulers of 
chancery, to whom also the poll-books are to be deli- each finally abandoned the title of elector for that ol 
vered for their future safe-custody. The candidate is king. ■ . 

considered to be a member of parliament from the Electric, e-lelc'-trik (Gr. electron, amber), in Phys., 
moment of the declaration of the poll, although he the term generally applied to a substance which may, 
does not act as a legislator until he has taken the under ordinary circumstances, be readily made to evince 
oaths. No person is competent to vote at the election electrical properties by friction. Amber is a powerful 
of a member of parliament unless his name appears on electric, and its property of attracting light particles 
the register of electors; but in the case of one so of matter when rubbed was known to the ancients, 
registered no exception can be taken at the time of From the Greek word for amber, the terms electric, 
polling. In order to prevent bribery, treating, and electricity , electroscope, and many others, are derived, 
intimidation at elections, the returning officers are Electrics do not transmit, or conduct, electricity jhenco 
now required annually to appoint certain officers, they are frequently termed non-conductors, or insula- 
called election auditors , whose duty it is to take and tors; whilst, on the other hand, anelectrics (which see) 
publish an account of all expenses incurred at elec- are transmitters, or conductors, of electrical action, 
tions ; aud any payment in respect of any election The most perfect electrics are shell-lac, sulphur, am- 
made otherwise than by or t hrough the election auditor ber, jet, resinous bodies, gums, gun-cotton, glass, silk, 
is declared to be illegal. Bribery, if proved, involves diamomd, agate, tourmaline, dry fur, hair, wood, 
the disqualification of the elector, and the unseating feathers, paper, turpentine and various oils, dry 
of the member chosen, if brought borne to him. atmospheric air and other gases, steam of high elas- 

Election Committees. — At the beginning of every Licity, and ice at 0° Fah. (See Electricity.) 
session of parliament the Speaker appoints by war- . Electric Clock. (See Horology.) 
rant six members of the House as “ the General Com- Electric Light. {See 1 n.nt in' atioit . ) 
mittee of Elections ." The members must be willing to Electrical Eel (Qymnotus electricus) .—This ex- 
serve, their seats must be unquestioned by petition, and traordinary tisli is an inhabitant of the firesh-water 
they must not themselves be petitioners against any lakes and rivers of the warmer regions of America, 
election. The Speaker’s warrant is laid upon the table Africa, and Asia. A specimen more than three feet in 
of the House, and if not disapproved of iu the course length w as preserved ftlivo in London between tbo 
of the three next sitting days, it takes effect. To this years 1838 aud 1812, and was examined by a great 
committee all election petitions are referred, and it many electricians. Like the torpedo (which see), it has 
is their duty to choose a committee for the trial of the power of giving electrical shocks ; which power it 
each petition, called therefrom an “Election Commit- exerts for killing or stunning the fishes upon which it 
tee." Each election committee consists of a chairman feeds. Its body is smooth and without scales. A long 
and four other members of the House ; the former of ventral fin extends from behind the head to the ex- 
whom is chosen by and from out of a select hod v called tremity of the toil; the mouth is armed with sharp 
the chairmen's panel (appointed to serve for that see- teeth, and projecting into it are numerous fringes, 
sion bv the general committee), and the latter by the that, from their nature, appear to serve a purpose in 
general committee itself. This select committee, who respiration. The gullet is short, terminating in a Ca- 
ere sworn truly and faithfully to try the matter before pacious stomach. The electrical organs are situated on 
them, and are required to examine all witnesses on each side, and consist of flat partitions or septa, and 
oath, then proceed to try the merits of the return or cross divisions between them. The outer edge* of 
election (admitting no evidence, however, against any these septa appear, when the skin of the body is turned 
voter, or in support of any objection, not set forth in over, »n parallel lines, nearly in the direction of tho 
the list of voters, and objections which had before been longitudinal axis of the body. They are thin mem - 
delivered to the general committee), and determine Kanes nearly parallel to one another, their breadth 
whether the sitting members, or either of them, or any being nearly tho semi-diameter of the body. A power- 
or what other person, were duly returned or elected, or ful shock is felt when one hand is placed near the head 
whether the election be void. Such decision, being and the other near the tail. By the electricity gene- 
fltml between the parties to all intenta and purposes, is rated by the specimen exhibited in England, Faraday 
reported to the House at large, and entered in their magnetized steel needles, and decomposed iodide of 
journals.— Ref. Stephen’s Commentaries on the Lavs potassium with the greatest ease, A single mediant 
of England ; Mar's Late of Parliament. discharge from the animal is calculated to be equal to 

Elector, e-lek'-ior (Lat., from electum, supine of the electricity of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, con- 
eligere, to choose), a dignity which is now merely taining 3,500 square inches of coated glass, charged to 
nominal, the privileges that were formerlv attached to the highest; degree. 

it being lost, and the title retained by’ the ruler of Electrical Maceixe, an instrument for the ex- 
Hesse-Caesel alone. It was originally applied to the citation and collection of electricity. The earlier dec- 
high potentates of the empire, who claimed t he right tricians, in the prosecution of their researches, used 
of participating in the election of the emperor. By simple glass tubes or rods of sulphur, which were held 
the Gclden Bull of Charles IV. of Germany, which in tne hand and excited by friction with silk or flannel, 
was accepted and confirmed by the diet of Nureni- The first idea of a machine originated with the eele- 
berg in 1858, the exercise of this privilege was re- brated Otto Guericke of Magdeburg, who mounted a 
etricted to a few of the leading princes ana ecclesias- globe of brimstone on an axis, and caused it to revolve 
ties, and it Ultimately became hereditary in certain rapidly against the palm of the hand. For the globe of 
families, end confined to the king of Bohemia, the bnrnstone Dr. Kauksbee afterwards substituted a globe 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the elector of glass; and Professor Winkler, of Leipaio, rendered 
palatine of the Shine, and the archbishops of Co- the apparatus much more useful and convenient by 
fogoe, Treves, end Mayence. Bavaria became an affixing a cushion of soft leather stuffed with horse- 
electorate under Maximilian the Great in 1623 , and hair, so that, by the pressure of a spring, it might rub 
Hanover in 1682, under Ernest Augustus, bishop of against the revolving glbbe. In the electrical machines 
Osnaburg. In 1778, Bavaria was united to the pala- now in use, the elecfcno to be excited is either a hollow 
tinate of the Rhine, and the number of electorates was ^cylinder or a circular plate of glass. For most pur- 
reduced to eight. Some minor electorates were created poses the cylindrical machine is io be preferred, being 
at the commencement of the present century, after the tho more simple in construction and the less liable to 
peace of Luneville ; but the privileges of the dignity fracture. The cylinder is supported on two upright 
•%’ 740 
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pillars. A, A, usually of class, which are fixed to a 
firm wooden base. Pressing against the cylinder is a 
fiat cushion or rubber of -coarse oiled silk, stuffed 
with wool or hair. This may be also fixed on an insu- 
lating pillar of glass. In the annexed figure, however, 
it is supported by a hinged wooden pillar B» which 



is drawn towards the cylinder by an elastic band 
placed over a block of wood, C. A long flap of thin 
silk, oiled on the upper side only, ia sewed to the 
cushion, and rests upon the upper half of the cylin- 
der. Opposite the loose edge of this flap is a row 
of metallic points connected with a metallic cylin- 
der called the conductor, I), which ia also supported 
by an insulating glass pillar. When the glass cylinder 
is put in motion by means of the winch attached to 
one of its pivots, the two kinds of electrical power 
which, when combined, neutralize each other, are 
developed, the conductor becoming charged with 
vitreous or positive electricity, and the cushion with 
resinous or negative electricity. When it is requisite 
to obtain vitreous electricity for charging jars or other 
purposes, the cushion must be connected with tho 
earth by a chain or wire, in order that the electricity 
drawn from the glass by the points of the conductor 
may become continually replaced by that supplied 
from the earth. If it be required to collect resinous 
electricity, this arrangement must bo reversed. The 
conductor must be connected with the earth, and the 
body to be charged must be presented to the insulated 
cushion. The plate-glass machine was devised by Van 
Marum about the year 1770. As constructed by Cuth- 
bertson some few years after, tho machine consisted of 
a circular disc of plate glass, from two to seven feet in 
diameter, mounted on an horizontal axis of metal, and 
sustained by a vertical frame of wood, to which were 
attached two pairs of cushions, one above and the 
other below. The plate was turned round between the 
rubbers by a winch fixed to the extremity of the axis. 
The electricity was confined by flaps of oiled silk, ex- 
tending from each pair of cushions round nearly one- 
louvth of the circumference of the plate, and was then 
collected by two rows of points opposite its horizontal 
diameter, and communicating with an insulated metal- 
lie conductor. The plute-machiue, as originally con- 
structed, was not adapted for the collection of resinous 
or negative electricity ; but it has lately been so 
modified that this defect has been completely overcome. 
Sir W . Snow Harris, in his “ Rudimentary Electricity,” 
describes a most effective arrangement, calculated to 
meet every difficulty in the use of the glass plate for 
both kinds of electricity. There are several instru- 
ments for exciting and collecting electricity besides the 
cylindrical and plate machines. (For notices of these, 
nte Battery, Electrical and Voltaic; Electro- 
fsorus; Hydro-klkctbig Machine; Induction 
Coil ; Jar, Electrical.) 

Electricity, e-Mr-tris'-c-fo (Gr. elektron, amber, 
the substance in which electrical properties were first 
recognised), the name given primarily to one of the 
great forces of nature, and secondarily to that branch 
of physical science which has sprung from the investi- 
gation of phenomena depending on this particular 
force. The ancients were well acquainted with the fact 
that certain bodies, when rnbbda, acquire the power 
of attracting light particles of matter. Thales of Mile- 
tus, the founder of the Ionic philosophy, who flourished 
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some 600 years before the Christian era, developed 
this attractive property in amber by friction, and con- 
cluded that the substance was animated by an unknown 
spirit or element. Theophrastus, some centuries later, 
observed the same attractive property in a crystal 
termed the lyneurium, now supposed to be the tour- 
maline. Pliny and other naturalists refer to the at- 
tractive power of amber as something well known, but 
gay nothing to lead ns to suppose that their knowledge 
of electrical phenomena went beyond the discoveries 
of the old philosophers. The first attempt towards a 
generalisation of electrical phenomena was made near 
the close of the 16th century, by Dr. William Gilbert, 
in a treatise on the Magnet. In the following century. 
Dr. Wall, Boyle, Newton, and others, accumulated 
many new facts; but these were not of a nature to 
lead to the discovery of general principles. Theelectrio 
spark was first noticed bv Dr. Wall. In the early part 
of the last century. Dr. Hauksbee made many electrical 
experiments, from which be ascertained that glass was 
a Bubstance which could be readily electrified by fric- 
tion ; and that some other bodies, especially metals, 
treated in the same manner, manifested no electrical 
power whatever. In 1728, Mr. Stephen Grey, a pen- 
sioner at the Charterhouse, performed a number of 
experiments which led to the discovery of electrical 
conduction, and to the classification of bodies into 
conductors and non-conductors. * The conclusions 
arrived at by Grey were firmly established by the bril- 
liant researches of Du Fay, a French philosopher, to 
whom we are indebted for the discovery that there are 
two opposite states of electrical excitation, in which 
forces are developed attractive of each other. In 1745 
and 1746, numerous attempts were made to oonfino 
electricity in glass veasel& containing water or mercury; 
and, almost simultaneously, Von Kleist in Germany, 
and Cunaeus in Holland, became acquainted with the 
disagreeable effects of the electric shock. Muschen- 
broek, of Leyden, repeated the experiments of Cunaeus, 
and published a wonderful report of the effects of the 
shock received from the apparatus, which is still known 
as the Leyden jar or phial. The discoveries of Franklin 
followed soon after, and greatly advanced the science 
of electricity. By a series of beautiful experiments 
with a common kite, this celebrated philosopher ascer- 
tained what. had been before conjecture cl, that lightning 
was an electrical phenomenon. Cavendish afterwards 
enlared with great spirit into the field of electrical 
research, and thoroughly investigated the conditions 
or bodies charged with electricity. About the year 
1789, Galvani, of Bologna, discovered that the mere 
oontact of metals with the muscles and nerves of a frog 
recently killed produced convulsive motions; and, by 
repeating G al vatu' s experiments, the celebrated Volta, 
a professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, was led to 
the discovery of the apparatus now known as the Voltaic 
pile, a discovery which gave rise to a new branch of 
electrical science, which is termed galvanism, or, more 
correctly, Voltaic electricity. Davy’s researches proved 
that the voltaic current was a most potent agent in 
chemical analysis. Oersted discovered, in 1820, that 
the current exerted a peculiar influence on the magnetio 
needle, and founded the science of electro-magnetism, 
whiob was soon afterwards fully developed by Ampere. 
Faraday, in his ** Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity,” published between 1880 and 1840, described 
the phenomena of volta-eleotric and magneto-electric 
induction, and thus established the beautiful science of 
magneto-electricity. Seebeck, of Berlin, found that an 
eleotrio current may be generated by the unequal 
effects of heat on different metals in contact, and gave 
the name of thermo-electricity to the new branch of 
science which sprang from this observation^ Among 
the modern electricians to whom the world is greatly 
indebted are Grove, Wheatstone, Becquerel, Pouillet, 
Jacobi, Spenser, De la Rive, Harris, and Henry . The 
peculiar power whioh we call electricity is only known 
to us by its effects, and such terms as electric nuid ana 
electrical current are to be understood as figurative 
expressions. Many theories respecting the nature of 
electricity have been advanced for the purpose of ex- 
plaining electrical phenomena. That of Du Fay and 
Symmer supposes electricity to be an infinitely ^at- 
tenuated fluid pervading all bodies, and composed of 
two primary elements possessing distinct and opposite 
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properties. These elements, coiled vitreous and resin* 
one electricities, ore supposed to neutralise each other 
when combined, electrical repose being the mult. 
When, :how*«er, a disunion of these elements takes 
place, each becomes active. In accordance with this 
theory, electrical excitation consists in a separation and 
abstraction of one of the elements, leaving the other 
in excess or uncompensated. The theory started by 
Franklin supposes the existence of a single homo- 
geneous imponderable fluid of extreme tenuity and 
elasticity, in a state of equable distribution through- 
out the’ material world. This fluid is assumed to be 
repulsive of ita own particles, but attractive of all other 
matter. When distributed in bodies, in quantities 
proportionate to their capacities or attraction for it, 
such bodies are said to be in their natural state. When 
wve increase or diminish the natural quantity of elec- 
tricity in any substance, excitation is the result, and 
the substance, if overcharged, is said to be electrified 
positively, or, if undercharged, negatively* The theo- 
ries of Kales and Cavendish are less defective than 
those of Du Fay and Franklin, upon which they are 
respectively baaed; but oven these are now found to 
be inadequate for the elucidation of electrical phe- 
nomena. Adopting the views of Faraday, scientific 
men of all nations now recognize two kinds of elec- 
trical force, distinguished by the terms positive and 
negative, but do not assume the existence of any pe- 
culiar kind of matter to which the term electric fluid 
may he applied. For a lucid exposition of Faraday’s 
theoretical views of electrical action, the reader is re- 
ferred to Sir W. Snow Harris’s ** Xtudimentary Treatise 
on Electricity/* As the various branches of electricity 
arc generally considered as distinct sciences, they are 
treated separately in this work. The following are the 
principal heads under which electrical phenomena are 
described Electricity, Frictional; Electricity, 

VOLTAIC ; ELECTRO-CflEMICAL ThBOKY; ELECTROLY- 
SIS; E LX CTRO - M A G NX TJLS M ; MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY ; 
Lightning and Thunder. The more important elec- 
trical machines and instrumenla are noticed under 
Battery, Electrical and Voltaic ; Electrical 
M a chink; Elbctrophokus ; Electroscopes and 
Electrometers ; II vdro-E lx cxrio Machine; In- 
duction Coil; Jab, Electrical. For information 
respecting the chief practical applications of electricity, 
see Electro -motive Power ; Electro-plating and 
Gilding ; Electrotype ; LiGnTNiNG-CoNDuqron : 
Telegraphy; Illumination. 

Electricity, Atmospheric, the term applied to 
electricity as a natural agent existing and acting in the 
atmosphere. Electricity is called into action upon a 
grand scale in the thunderstorm. How the electric 
accumulation takes place is a subject that has never 
been clearly ascertained, but it probably results from 
a variety of causes, and is also connected with some 
peculiar power in masses of aerial vapour, which en- 
ables them to receive and retain electrical charges. 
The analogy between lightning and electricity seems 
to have been first noticed by the Abb£ Nolle t, in 1748. 
It was afterwards verified by Benjamin Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, in 1752, (See Lightning.) There is 
still very little known about the cause of atmospheric 
electricity. The many changes which are continually 
occurring on the surface of the earth and in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere are, doubtless, of such a nature 
aa to disturb the electrio equilibrium. Evaporation, 
change of state or form in the varieties or matter, 
changes of temperature, chemical action, all these 
combined, seem to produce those enormous electrical 
accumulations called thunderstorms. (See Thunder, 
Thunderstorm.) The beautiful phenomena of the 
aurora borealis is most probably connected with, or 
dependent upon, atmospheric electricity. (See Au- 
b-oka Borealis.) All meteors were at one time con- 
sidered as derived from electricity ; but the showers of 
stones by which many of them arc accompanied show 
that they most be ascribed to other sources. (See 
Meteor, Meteoric Stoker.) Those bodies called 
falling stars are considered by many to have an elec- 
tric origin. They are most common when the atrno- 
epber© is fayouralde to electric accumulation. 

Electricity, F»iCTioKAi..--^By this term, that de- 
partment of physics which relates to the phenomena of 
ordinary -electricity may be conveniently distinguished 
«•- "'742 


Electricity, Frictional 

from those comparatively new sciences which have 
reference to the phenomena attendant on electrical 
excitation by chemical action, magnetism, and heat. 
If a stick of sealing -wax be rubbed with a dry piece of 
flannel or cloth, it becomes electrified, in other words, 
it aoquires the power of attracting light bodies, as 
feathers, wafers, or bits of paper. Many other sub- 
stances besides sealing-wax can be readily electrified 
by friction, and such substances are termed electrio 
(which see). If a light, downy feather be suspended 
by a fine thread of white silk, and a dry close tube, 
excited by rubbing, be presented to it, til© feather 
will be strongly attracted to the tube, will adhere to 
its surface for a few seconds, and will then fall off. If 
the tube be now excited anew’ and presented to the 
feather, the latter will bo strongly repelled. The 
same experiment may be repeated with the stick of 
sealing-wax ; the feather, in its ordinary state, will be 
drawn towards the excited body, and after touching 
again driven from it with a certain degree of force. 
Now, lot the feather be brought into contact with the 
excited glass so as to be repelled by. that substance, 
and let the excited sealing-wax be presented to it, a 
degree of attraction will be observed far exceeding 
that exhibited when the feather is in its ordinary state. 
Or, again, let the feather bo made repulsive for sealing- 

wax, and then let the excited glass bo presented ; 
strong attraction will ensue. These experiments prove 
that there are two opposite kinds of electrical excite- 
ment, and that a body, to which one kind lots been 
communicated, is attracted by another body in the op- 
posite state, and repelled by one in the same state. It is 
customary to call the electricity manifested by glass 
positive or vitreous, and that developed in the case of 
sealing-wax and bodies of the same class, negative or 
resinous. The kind of electricity results ng from friction 
appears, however, to depend on some peculiar condi- 
tion of contact between the rubbed surfaces; thus 
smooth glass rubbed with silk or wool becomes posi- 
tive, but when roughened by sand or emery it acquires, 
under the same circumstances, a negative charge. 
Again, when silk is rubbed with glass, it becomes nega- 
tive, but when rubbed with sealing-wax, positive. Both 
kinds of electricity arc produced in every case of 
electrical excitation, the rubber and the rubbed body 
always assuming opposite states. There ure many 
substances which cannot be excited in the ordinary 

way, though they may bo electrified by placing them 
in communication with an excited electric. Those 
arc termed anclectrics (which see), or more correctly 
conductors , from the it property of conducting the 
electrical force. If an electrified pith-ball, suspended 
by a silk thread, be touched by any electric, — a stick 
or dry sealing-wax for instance, its attractive power 
will not be :u any sensible degree impaired ; but if 
it be touched with any conductor in communication with 
the ground, it will instantly lose its electrical charge. 
It is therefore evident that electrics are nmrcfmdudars, 
or insulators , and that an electrics are transmitters, 
or conductors, of electrical action. Modern researches 
have, however, proved that the difference between 
the two classes is only one of degree, not of kind ; 
the very best conductors oiler ft certain resistance to 
the electrical discharge, and the most perfect insula- 
tors permit it to a am all extent. The metals are by 
far the best conductors; shell -lac, sulphur, glass, silk, 
and dry gas, the worst. Electrical discharges take 
place silently and without disturbance in good 
conductors of sufficient site ; but if the charge is 
very intense and the conductor very small, or im- 
perfect from its nature, it is often destroyed with 
violence. When a break is made in a conductor em- 
ployed in effecting the discharge of a highly-excited 
body, disruption or spark-discharge takes place across 
the intervening air, provided the ends of the conductor 
be not. too distant. The electrical spark itself presents 
many points of interest in the modifications to which 
it is liable. The time of transit of tb© electrical fore© 
through a chain of good conducting bodies of great 
length is so minute as to bo altogether inappreciable 

! to ordinary means of observation. An electrified body 
exerts a peculiar influence upon neutral conduotmg 
bodies at sensible fend even considerable distances. 
This influence, which has been termed electrical con* 

, duction, may be thus examined Let two small eylin- 
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dersof metal be insulated upon supports of glass 
Tarnished with a solution of shell-lac in spirits of wine, 
and let these insulated conductors he placed end to 
end at a short distance apart. Now, if one conductor 
be charged with positive electricity, it will induce a 
negative state in the nearer portions of the other, and 
a positive state in the more remote parts. The pre- 
cise condition of the second conductor cannot be? pro- 
perly .investigated without the aid of the most delicate 
electroscopes; but with a suspended pith-ball the 
attractive power of its distant extremity may be 
readily detected. On removing the electrified con- 
ductor, the second conductor at once loses its attrac- 
tive power. For experiments on electrical attraction 
and repulsion, a large glass tube will be found very 
useful. To excite it, the rough side of oiled silk (oiled 
only on one side) rubbed over with aurum mimmm 
(which see), may be used ; or, if such a rubber cannot 
readily be procured, a dry soft silk handkerchief may 
be employed. To exhibit the mechanical, luminous, 
and heating effects of the electrical discharge, we re- 
quire an electrical machine (which sec), and for the 
accumulation of electricity of great intensity we de- 
mand, in addition to this, those powerful instruments 
the jar and battery* (See these words. ) 

>3lecthicity, Medical. (See Electricity, Voir* 

TAIC ; lJTDUCTIO¥*COIL.) 

Electricity, Voltaic, or Galtaxism, the science 
which relates to the phenomena connected with a 
peculiar form of electrical force obtained by certain 
arrangements of metals and liquids. Galvani, a pro- 
feasor of anatomy at Bologna, in 1789, made the dis- 
covery that the transmission of electricity through the 
nerves of a frog, recently killed, would excite muscular 
contractions; and he afterwards found that similar 
convulsions could be produced by merely touching the 
nerves and muscles with two different metals and then 
bringing the metals into contact. Upon these and 
similar phenomena, observed in an extended scries of 
experiments with different animals, Galvani based his 
theory of “ animal electricity," which was received 
with enthusiasm by the Italian physiologists of his day. 
According to this theory, every animal is endowed 
with au inherent constitutional electricity, generated 
in the brain and distributed through the nervous sys- 
tem, the principal reservoirs being the muscles. Volta, 
a. professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, repeated 
0 olvani’s experiments, and proved that, the contrac- 
tions in the muscular fibre depended, not on any pecu- 
liar electrical condition of the* animal frame, but on a 
feeble action derived from the metals with which the 
nerves and muscles were brought into contact. To 
determine the exact conditions under which electrical 
disturbance is produced, he commenced a course of 
experimental researches on the energies of different 
metals, which eventually led him to the discovery of 
the pile, an apparatus which must bo regarded as the 
source of all the great discoveries relating to electricity 
made in modern times. The original voltaic pile, and 
the more important modifications of it which are now- 

in use, are fully 
described under 
the head of B at* 
tejiy, Voltaic. 
The opposite figs, 
represent three 
cells of Volta’s 
couronne dee tan- 
eat, or era ten qf 
cups, the most 
simple modifica- 
tion of the pile, 
and a single cell 
of Professor 
Damell’s con- 
stant battery. 
The arrows show 
crown op errs. the direction 

taken by the positive current out of the battery, 
being from the copper to the sine, the currant in the 
cells being from the zinc to the qopper. . Two theo- 
ries have been offered in explanation of the action 
of the voltaic pile or battery. The contact theory of 
Volta assumes that different metals have different 
e lectri cal capacities, and that electrical disturbance 


Electro-Chemical T h eory 

results from simple contact. In applying this theory 
to the pile, or crown of cups, it is assumed that each 
zinc plate takes electricity from the copper plate in 
contact, or connected with it, and at the same time 
discharges electricity through the moist or fluid con- 
ductor into the next copper plate. This theory is 
embarrassed by anomalies and improbabilities, and has 
been rejected by most scientific men. The chemical 
theory, now generally adopted, assumes that the che- 
mical action set up between the solids and 'liquids of 
the pile is the source of its power. The facts which 
support this theory are very numerous, and most of 
them are inexplicable when viewed by the light of the 
contact theory. Faraday and others have proved that 
chemical action does give rise to electrical force; that 
when the chemical action of a battery diminishes or 
ceases, the voltaic current also diminishes or ceases; 
and that powerful currents may bo generated without 
bringing dissimilar metals into contact. There is, 
indeed, every ground for supposing that chemical 
affinity and electricity aro merely modifications of one 
force. (See Electrolysis.) The current force oft ho 
voltaio battery has been practically applied to many 
useful purposes. It is employed in telegraphy (which 
see) to deflect magnetic needles at a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles in such a manner that alphabetical 
signals may bo determined by the direction and num- 
ber of the deflections. Its power of converting iron 
bars into temporary magnets of unlimited power lias 
been t aken advantage of in the construction of electro- 
motive engines ana clocks. (See Elecutro-Motiv.R 
Power ; Horology.) Its power of causing chemical 
decomposition has been turned to account by the 
metal-worker, the engraver, and the calico-printer. 
(See Electrotype ; Electro-plating and Gilding ; 
Elect no Calico-printing.) The current is also 
much used as a remedial agent in the treatment of 
many forms of disease of the human body ; decided 
relief has been obtained in paralysis, lock-jaw, St. 
Vitus’s dance, tic-doloreux, and deafness. Though 
the term galvanism is still oommonly applied to the 
science relating to the current force, it is certainly less 
appropriate than either voltaic electricity or voltaism, 
for the observations of Galvani were unimportant com- 
pared with those of his great follower, Volta. — Ref. 
Sir William Snow Harris’s Rudimentary Treatise on 
GalvatHsm. 

Electro Calico-printing, the art of producing 
patterns on cloth by the chemical action of the voltaic 
current. Many processes of electro calico-printing 
have been introduced, but as yet they are only used to 
a limited extent, and it is not likely that they will ever 
supersede the ordinary effective processes of calico- 
printing, which depend on chemical notion alone. (See 
Calico-printing.) The following example will give 
the reader a general idea of tlic electro-chemical me- 
thods: — A white pattern is to be printed on a blue 
ground. The cloth having been wetted with very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, is placed on a sheet of tinfoil or 
oibf>r conducting surface connected with the negative 
electrode of a voltaic battery. A plate of iron, upon 
which the required .pattern "bag been painted in var- 
nish, is now connected with the positive electrode of 
the apparatus, and applied to the cloth. Electro- 
chemical action is at once set up, and the exposed por- 
tions of the metallic surface aro dissolved by the acid, 
and the chloride of iron thus formed becomes fixed in 
the cloth. To develop the pattern, the cloth is now 
passed through a bath of prussiate of potash, which 
produces a beautiful blue colour wherever the iron has 
touched, but which does not affect the parts which 
the varnish has shielded. 

Electro-Chemical Theory.— -In Chcm., a theory 
founded by Davy and Berzelius to account for the 
chemical changes' that take place in substances during 
their formation or decomposition. It assumes that the 
constituents of every binary compound are always in 
opposite electrical states; one being electro-negative 
and the other electro-positive. VTheu an electric cur- 
rent is passed through such a compound with sufficient 
force to decompose it, its electro-negative constituent 
is disengaged at the wire connected with the positive 
pole of the battery, amMts electro-positive element at 
the wire connected with the negative pole. (^^ Elec- 
trolysis.) The elements aud many compounds have 
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been classified according to this theory. Thus hydro- ing perfectly quiescent. Faraday has proposed tho 
gen metals and their oxides belong to the class of terms anode and cathode respectively for the surfaces 
electro-positive substanoes, while fb© non-metallio ele- which are supposed to receive and let out the current 
merits and the acids belong to the other class. It must of positive electricity. The anode » therefore directly 
be borne in mind, however, that the distinction is only against or opposite the positive pole of the battery, or, 
relative, as a substance may be electro-positive to one according to Faraday’s nomenclature, the positive 
body, but electro-negative to a third. Sulphur, for electrode; and the cathode against or opposite the 
instance, is electro-negative to silver, but electro- negative pole or electrode. The bodies which are set 
positive to chlorine. free by electrolysis are termed tone. Those ions which 

Bcbotbods, e-lek'-trode (Gr. electron, amber ; odoa, go to the anode, and appear at the positive electrode 
a way), a term substituted by Faraday for the term pole, or pole, are distinguished by the term anion a, and those 
as applied to one of the terminations of a voltaic bat- which go to the cathode, and appear at the negative 
tery. It signifies the way or door by which a ourreut electrode, by the term cathions. In the old phraseology 
enters or leaves a substance. (See Electrolysis. ) of the electro-chemical theory (which see) f anions would 
Electro-Dynamics. (See Electro-Magnetism.) be called electro-positive bodies, and cathions electro- 
Elbctbo-etching, a mode of etching based upon negative bodies, from the assumption that they are 
the destructive action of certain anions upon metals under the infiuenco of direct attractive forces residing 
during electrolysis (which see). If two plates of copper in the opposite poles of the battery. Faraday has 
bo connected with the opposite ends of a voltaic bat- shown by conclusive experiments that the decomposing 
tery and placed in a vessel containing water mixed with force is not at the poles, but within the substance 
a little sulphuric acid, the plate oonneoted with the which is acted ou by the current ; and the new terms 
positive end will be attacked by the anion oxygen, introduced by him express the phenomena actually 
which is released dnring the decomposition of the observed in all cases of electro-chemical decomposition. 
Water. This destructive notion can he localized at The following illustrations of electrolysis are partiou- 
pleasure, by covering certain parts of the plate with a larly striking : — When a pair of platinum plates ore 
protecting stratum of varnish. Now, as ordinary plunged into a glass of water to which a few drops of 
etching-ground effectually shields a plate from the Bulphuric acid have been added, and the plates con- 
effects of electrolytic action, it is evideut that a draw- nected by wireB with the extremities of an active voltaic 
ing traced through the ground in the ordinary manner battery, the water is decomposed into its two oonsti- 
may be etched without difficulty by exposing the plate tuents, oxygen and hydrogen gases; the former being 
to the action of the nascent oxygen. A stout wire disengaged at the positive electrode, and the latter at 
must be soldered to the plate; and this, us well as the the negative electrode. The sulphuric acid is added 
back of the plate, must be varnished with a solution of to the water merely to increase its conducting power, 
shell-lac in spirits of wine. Thus prepared, the plate is A solution of hydrochloric acid coloured with a little 
placed in a decomposition-cell opposite a plate of Saxon blue, and treated in the same manner, yields 
somewhat similar size, and the two are connected hydrogen at the negative electrode and chlorine at the 
respectively with the copper and the zinc of a Daniell’s positive, where its presence is made evident by the 
or a Bmee’s cell. (See Battery, Voltaic.) After indigo becoming bleached- Iodide of potassium is 
a lapse of about ten minutes, the prepared plate is decomposed in a similar manner, with still greater 
removed, for the purpose Gf ” stopping out” the fine ease ; and the free iodine at the positive electrode can 
parts of the design with Brunswick black. This opera- be recognized by its brown colour or by the addition 
tion having been completed, the plate is returned for of a little gelatinous starch, with which it forms a lovely 
another space of ten minutes. The half-tints are thus blue compound. The decomposition of water by the 
stopped out, and the plate is once more exposed to the voltaic current was first observed by Messrs. Nicholson 
action for ten minutes, in order that the stronger lines and Carlisle, and their discovery caused a great sensa- 
of the drawing may be deepened . The etchings now tion in the scientific world. The researches of Davy- 
completed, and the ground is removed by means of on the chemical effects of the current led Boon after to 
heat. The exact duration of tho several exposures, as the great discovery that tbo alkalies, soda and potassa, 
well as their number, must, of course, be regulated by and the earths, which had hitherto been regarded 
circumstances. To etch upon iron or steel, a solution as elementary bodies, contained metals. This dis- 
of common salt may be used as an electrolyte, and to covery, which was announced in 1807, proved that 
etch upon silver, a solution of sulphate of silver. The the voltaio pile was an instrument of immense irn- 
mode of etching above described is, in many respects, portance in chemical investigations. To Davy’s great 
superior to the common mode by the use of acids. The pupil and successor, Faraday, the world is indebted 
whole operation can be conducted with considerable for the elucidation of beautiful phenomena attend- 
regularity, and can be rendered slow or rapid at plea- ant on electrolysis. From a very extended series 
sure. Again, the plate can be taken out of tho decom- of experiments he was enabled to draw the general 
position-cell from time to time to be examined, and inference that the effects of chemical decomposition 
can be re-submitted to the electrolytic action in a were always proportionate to the quantity of cirou- 
moment. lating electricity, and might be taken as an accurate 

Electrolysis, s-Zek-froZ'-s-sfe (Gr. eZe&lrcn, amber; and trustworthy measure of the latter. Guided by 
Itco, I loose) , a term applied by Faraday to the process this important principle, he constructed his voltameter , 
of electro-chemical decomposition. The voltaic ourreut an instrument which has rendered the greatest service 
baa the power of loosening and separating the elements to electrical science. This is merely an arrangement 
of certain compounds when these are interposed in the by which a little acidulated water is decomposed by 
circuit. The substances which are thus susceptible of the current, the gas evolved being collected and mea- 
deoomposition are termed electrolytes. They are all sured. By placing suoh an instrument in any part of 
binary compounds, containing single equivalents of the circuit, the quantity of eleotrioal force necessary to 
their components, which are held together by very produce any given effect can bo at onoe estimated ; or, 
powerful affinities. The amount of electrical power on the other hand, any required amount of the latter 
required to effect decomposition varies greatly with can be, as it were, measured out and adapted to the 
, different electrolytes : solution of iodide of potas- object in view. Experiments performed with the aid 
Bium, melted chloride of lead, hydrochlorie acid, water of this instrument led to the important discovery that 
mixed with a little sulphuric acid, and pure water, the relative decomposing effects produced by the same 
demand very different degrees of decomposing force, current in different electrolytes is exactly expressed 
the resistance increasing from the first-mentioned sub- by the atomio weights or chemical equivalents of the 
stance to the last. One Qfthe indispensable conditions electrolytes. Thus if a current be made to traverse 
of electrolysis is fluidity; for bodies which, when re- acidulated water, iodide of potassium, and chloride of 
duced to the liquid state by fusion or solution, freely lead, these three electrolytes will suffer decomposition 
conduct electricity and readily suffer decomposition, at the same time, but by no means to the same extent; 
are frequently absolute insulators when solid. When for the current which decomposes but 9 parts of water 
a bqoia is electrolyzed, its components are disengaged will separate into their elements 100 parts of iodide of 
solely at the limiting surfaced; where, according to the potassium and 139 parts of chloride of lead. Electro- 
usual figurative mode of speech, the current enters and lysis oan be effected by the electricity of the common 
leaves the liquid, all the intermediate portions appear- electrical machine, though only ou a very minuta 
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settle* Thig arises from tho small quantity of elec- 
tricity set in motion by the machine, as compared 
with that generated by the voltaic battery. A pair of 
email wires of tine and platinum dipping into a b ingle 
drop of dilute acid develop far more electricity, to 
judge from the chemical effects of such an arrange- 
ment, than very many tarns of a large plate electrical 
machine. The wonderful powers of the electricity 
generated by the machine depend on its tension, or 
that property which enables it to overcome difficulties 
and pass through imperfect conductors. The electro- 
lysis of metallic salts is now carried oat on a large 
scale in the beautiful arts of electrotype and electro- 
plating (which tee). The more recent arte of electro - 
etching, galvanography, and electro calico-printing (eee 
these words), are also based upon the chemical action 
of the voltaic current. — Ref. Fownes’s Manual of Che- 
mistry ; Harris's Rudimentary Treatiee on Galvanism. 

Electro-Magnetism, e-lsV-tro-nulg'-ne-tizm, an 
important branch of electrical science, which may 
be said to have sprung from a discovery made by Pro- 
fessor Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the year 1820. The 
discovery of the Danish philosopher was thus simply 
stated : — When a properly-balanced magnetic needle 
is placed in its natural position in tbe magnetic meri- 
dian, immediately under and parallel to a wire along 
Which a current of voltaic electricity is passing, that 
end of the needle which is situated next to the negative 
aide of the battery immediately moves to the meet ; if 
the needle is placed parallel to and over the wire, the 
same pole moves to the east. When the uniting wire- 
is situated in the same horizontal plane as that in 
which the needle moves, no declination takes place ; 
but the needle is inclined, so that the pole next to the 
negative end of the wire is depressed when the wire is 
situated on the west side, and elevated when situated 
on the cast side. By this discovery the relation of 
magnetism to electricity, which had lone been sus- 
pected, waB satisfactorily established, and a new and 
boundless field of research was opened. One of the 
earliest and most aotivo labourers in this field was 
Faraday, who, reasoning on the fact that the action of 
a conducting-wire on a magnet is not a directly attrac- 
tive or repulsive one, w as led to the conclusion, that if 
the action of the voltaic current could be qonflned to 
one pole of the magnet, that pole ought, under proper 
conditions, to rotate round the wire ; and conversely, 
if the magnet were fixed and the conducting-wire 
movable, the wire ought to rotate round the magnetic 
pole. Both of these phenomena he realized; and 
early in 1822 described the apparatus for exhibiting 
them. Tbe apparatus employed to exhibit the rotation 
of the movable magnet consisted of a deep cup, nearly 
full of mercury, in which a cylindrical magnet was 
placed. The north pole of this magnet was allowed to 
project above the surface of the mercury, while its 
south pole was held down by a piece of thread attached 
to the end of a copper wire, which entered the cup 
through the centre of the base. The end of a second 
wire was made to dip into the mercury exactly over 
that at the bottom of the cup. By connecting the two 
wires with the two ends of a voltaic battery in action, 
the current waa made to pass through the mercury ; 
and the magnet, buoyed up by the mercury, rotated 
about it. if the positive current descended, the rota- 
tion was in the direction from east through south to 
west ; but if tbe current was made to ascend, then 
the direction of tbe motion was reversed. Ampere 
•ubsoquently caused a magnet to rotate round its own 
axis; and Barlow devised an ingenious apparatus for 
exhibiting the rotation of a conducting body round its 
axis. The first useful application of Oersted’s disco- 
very of the reciprocal force exerted between magnetic 
bars and conducting-wires, waa made by Sehweiggcr, a 
German physicist, in the construction of an instrument 
for indicating the direction and measuring the intensity 
of voltaic currents. {See Galvanometer.) The laws 
of electro-magnetic action were fully developed by 
Ampfere, who roust be regarded as one of the greatest 
philosophers of this century. In the course ot his in- 
vestigations he discovered a number of extremely 

interesting phenomena resulting from the action of 

electrical currents on each other, which become 
evident when arrangements are made for giving mo- 
bility to tbe conducting- wires. He found that when 
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two currents flowing in the same direction were made 
to approach each other, strong attraction took place 
between them, and when in opposite direction#, an 
equally strong repulsion. These effects have absolutely 
no relation that can be traced to ordinary eleotrical 
attractions and repulsions, from which they must bo 
carefully distinguished. They are purely dynamic, 
having to do with electricity in motion : and hence they 
are generally treated of under the head of electro- 
dynamice. Upon those attractions and repulsions of 
conducting-wires Ampfcre founded a most beautiful 
and ingenious hypothesis of magnetic actions in gene- 
ral, which explains very clearly the influence or the 
current on the needle. He found that a striking 
analogy existed between wires conducting electricity 
and magnets, when the former were turned, 
corkscrew fashion, into helices. A helix has 
indeed all the properties of a magnet, but the 
nature of the pole at either end will depend on the 
direction of the turns of the helix; if these be from 
left to right, then the extremity at which the current 
enters will have the magnetic properties of a north 
pole ; but if the helix be a left-handed one, then the 
extremity at which the current enters will have the 
magnetic properties of a south pole. The analogy 
extends to fracture. If a magnetic bar be broken in 
two, each pieoe is a perfect magnet, and the fractured 
parts have opposite poles ; bo it is with the helix, 
which, if divided in the middle, exhibits attraction 
between the fractured ends. Now, according to Am- 
pere’s theory of magnetism, the phenomena exhibited 
by a magnet depend on voltaic currents circulating 
round its molecules. In their unexcited state, these 
molecular currents move in all directions, and thus 
neutralize one another ; but when the bar becomes a 
magnet, the currents move parallel to each other, and 
in the same direction, and the effect produced is that 
of a uniform current ipoving corkscrew-fashion round 
the bar, which thus becomes in effect a helix, and the 
attractions and repulsions are consequences of the 
actions of the currents on each other. In applying 
this theory to the explanation of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, it is necessary to suppose the 
incessant circulation of electrical currents round the 
globe from east to west perpendicular to the mag- 
netic meridian. (See Magnetism.) A consideration 
of fcl^e influence exerted by eleotrical currents on 
magnets natnrally led to the conclusion that the 
neutral condition of bodies susceptible of magnetism 
would be disturbed by an electrical current, and this 
conclusion was quickly verified by experiments. When 
on electrical current is passed at right angles to a pieco 
of iron or steel, the latter acquires magnetic polarity, 
either temporary or permanent, as the ease may be, 
the direction of the current determining the position 
of the poles. This effect is prodigiously increased by 
causing the current to circiidate a number of times 
round the bar, which then acquires extraordinary 
magnetic power. A Bteel bar may be permanently 
magnetized in this way, but a bar of pure and soft 
iron retains the magnetic force only so long as tbe 
electrical current is circulating round it. Bars of iron 
thus temporarily magnetized are called eleetro-magnete. 
They are usually horse-shoe shaped, and the conduct- 
ing-wire, which is wound several times round them, is 
ordinary copper bell-wire, covered with silk or cotton 
for the purpose of insulation. The power of the electro* 
magnet depends on the dimensions of the bar, the 
purity of the iron, the intensity of the current, and on 
the length and thickness of Che covered wire. One 
has already been constructed which, when connected 
with a powerful voltaic battery, attracts the iron 
keeper with a force equal to tbe weight of more than 
two tons. When it was discovered that magnets of 
great power eonkl so readily be made and unmade, 
attention was naturally given to the application tit 
electro-magnetism as a motive power, and many in- 
genious modelB of engines driven by electricity soon 
made their appearance. At the present time, there 
are many highly efficient electro-magnetic engines in 
existence, but the expense of working them prevents 
their application to ordinary purposes. (SeeEixe* 
tro -motive Tower.) The application of electro- 

magnetism to telegraphy has led to marvellous results. 
Space and time have, in effect, been annihilated* and 
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the inhabitants of affoost all the large towns of the rotation by the same mechanical expedients as are used 
civilized portions of the globe hare been brought, as in the application of any other moving power. Tho 
it were, within speaking distance of each other. A force with which the electromagnet ana its armature 
general description of the eleotrio telegraph, with a attrnot eaoh other determines the power of the electro- 
sketch of the history of telegraphic communication, motive machine, just as the pressure of steam on the 
will be found under the head or Telegraphy. Electro- piston determines the power of a steam-engine.— j£<^. 
magnetism has been moat successfully applied as a Lurdner on Electro-Motive Power, in Museum of Science 
motive power to the mechanism of clocks, (See Ho- and Art. The construction of several of M. Fromenf s 
rology.) About ten years after Oersted’s discovery, ingenious contrivances is there plainly described. 
Faraday found that electrical currents could be de- Electro mioktts, e-lek-trof'-o-rus (Or. elektron, and 

veloped in metallic bodies by the action of magnetism, phoreo, I bear), a valuable instrument for exciting 
Out of this discovery arose an entirely new brunch of electricity, devised by Volta. In the chemical labora- 
electricity, which has been termed Magneto-Elec- tory it is generally used instead of an ordinary electrical 
tricity ( which *ee) .-—Re/. Hoad’s Manual of Electricity; machine for charging small Leyden jars, when mixtures 
Sir W. Snow Harris’s Rudimentary Treatise* on Mag- of gases have to bo exploded by the electric spark. To 
netism and Electricity. construct it, a plate of tin is made into a circle of about 

ELECTao-MKTALLiTRGT, a comprehensive term for twelve inches diameter ; a raised border is then turned 
the application of electricity to metal-working. The up for about half an inch, and the extreme edge » 
more important branches of electro-metallurgy are turned outwards over a wire, so as to avoid a sharp 
fully described under the heads Electrotype, Elec- border, A mixture of equal weights of ahell-lao, Venice 
TEo -pl atin g and Gilding, and Electro-etching. turpentine, and resin, is made by gently heating them 
Electrometers. {See Electroscopes and Elec- together until well fused, stirring during the time with 
TROmicteks.) a stick, so as to thoroughly incorporate the ingredients. 

Electro- motive Power.— Tho attractive force of The composition should, when perfectly homogeneous, 
the clectro-maguet is applied with complete success be poured into the plate with the raised edges until it 
as a motive power; and machines or engines driven is quite full, and the composition is to be kept melted, 
by this force are rather extensively used in the fabriea- but not too hot, until the bubbles have entirely disap- 
tion of mathematical and optical instruments. Com- p eared. The second portion of the instrument, or that 
pared with steam, electro-magnetism is a very cosi ly which serves the place of a conductor, consists of a flat 
agent, and, on this account, it cannot be employed lor circle of wood, rounded at the edge, and neatly covered 
moving ordinary machinery. For small and delicate with tin-foil: it is rather smaller than the resinous 
machines, however, electro-motivo power is so excel- plate. An insulating handle, formed of a piece of stout 
leutly adapted, that its cost is not taken into consider- glass rod, is cemented into the centre of the wooden 
etiou. Its peculiar advantages are its noiseless action, disc. Before using the instrument, it must be care- 
portability, safety, controllability, and freedom from fully dried and slightly warmed. The resinous surface 
dirt. The celebrated Russian philosopher Jacobi first is to be excited by beating with apiece of warm flannel, 
constructed electro-motive engines large enough to be To do this ctleotuaJly, the latter is to be folded into a 
practically tested. With one of these, lie, in 1830, slip about fourteen inches long, and, being grasped by 
succeeded in working tho paddles of a boat with such one end, is to be struck upon the resinous surface 
lbroo, that the boat, with ten persons on board, attained smartly, and in an oblique direction, much in the 
the speed of four miles an hour. In 1812, Mr. Davidson manner of beating dust oif a flat surface. When this 
made some experiments with an electro-motive engine has been done for about a minute, the warm dry cover 
of his invention, and succeeded in propelling a carnage or upper plate of the instrument is to be placed upon 
weighing five tons along a line of rails at the rate of the resinous cake, and touched with the finger. If tho 
four miles au hour. In America, Mr. Davenport and cover is then raised a few inches, ami the knuckle ap- 
Proiessor Pag© successfully applied electro-magnetism proaehed, a powerful spark of positive electricity will 
to various machines j and in Denmark, Mr. Hjqrth, in pass ; and if the cover be again replaced, touched, and 
18-10, took out a patent for an electro-motive engine of raised, a second spark will pass. This may bo repeated 
10-horse power, which far surpassed all previous coutri- many times without again excitingjbe resinous plate, 
vances. To M. Froment, the celebrated mathematical- for the electricity of the cover is not derived in the way 
instrument-maker of Paris, the world is indebted for of charge from tbs resin, but is the result of the process 
the proof that electro-magnetism could be advantage- of induction. By substituting tho knob of a Leyden 
oualy used as a permanent and regular moving power jar for the knuckle, in order that it may receive a 
in a large establishment. The electro-motive machines spark alter each raising of the cover, the jar may be 
of M. Froment are very various in form, magnitude, quicklv charged sufficiently to give a powerful shock, 
and power ; but they all derive their motion from mag- or to cause the explosion of a gaseous mixture. The 
netism temporarily induced in iron bars by the action electropborus is sometimes termed the pcrx>etual elee- 
of the electric current. (See Electro- Magnetism.) trical machine. 

By an expedient to which an infinite variety of forms Electro-plating and Gilding, the arts by which 
may be given, the current round each iron bur, or silver and gold are deposited in thin films upon the 
electro-magnet, can be alternately transmitted and baser metals through the agency of electricity. The 
suspended with any desired degree of rapidity; and, idea of working in the noble metals by electricity was 
by varying the power of tho battery, the length of the naturally suggested to several experimentalists si- 
coiled wire, and the magnitude of the bar, a magnetic multancously by the beautiful results obtained with 
force of any desired intensity can be produced. A piece copper. (Sec Electrotype;) The early attempts at 
of iron, called an armature, is presented to one or both electro-plating were, however, somewhat discouraging ; 
of the poles of the electro-magnet, towards which it is for although De Ja Rive, C. Y. Walker, and others, 
attracted While the current is transmitted, with a force succeeded in obtaining deposits, they could only got 
proportionate to the intensity of the magnetism ; and deposits of tho proper character when they chanced to 
■when the current is suspended, the armature either have in action a power nicely balanced with the work 
falls from the magnet by its own weight, or is with- to be performed. The first practical process of electro- 
drawn from it by the action of a spring or other me- plating was introduced by the Messrs. Klkington, of 
chanical arrangement provided for the purpose. The Birmingham, who have obtained patent rights for this 
armature may be placed between two magnets, bo as and many other processes of electro-metallurgy. They 
lobe. alternately acted upon by the electric current, employ solutions of the argerito-cyanide and the auro- 
whieh is transmitted round each in the intervals of its cyanide of potassium as electrotypes, from which silver 
suspension round the other. The armature will then and gold arc respectively separated. These compounds 
be moved alternately to and fro between the two mag- are what chemists term double salts; for instance, 
nets. In this manner, by alternat ely suspending and cy anide of potassium is simply a compound of potas- 
trausmitting the current on the wire which is coiled sium and cyanogen ; but argento-cyanide of potassium, 
round the electro-magnet, the magnet and its armature is silver and cyanogen combined with potassium and 
receive an alternate motion to and from each other, cyanogen, or, what amounts to the same thing, cyanide 
similar to that of the piston of-p. steam-engine or the of silver united with cyanide of potassium. When a 
foot of a person who works the treadle of a lathe. This solution of this double cyanide w - electrolysed (tee 
alternate motion is made to produce one of continued Electrolysis), silver appears at one electrode and 
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cyanogen at the other, while a proportionate amount 
of the simple cyanide of potassium is formed in the 
solution. But if the positive electrode is silver, the 
cyanogen combines with it and forms cyanide of silver, 
which unites with the liberated cyanide of potassium, 
and so keeps np the strength of the solution. In the 
great electro-plating establishments of Birmingham, 
large oblong vats are used as decomposition-cells: 
some of these contain from 200 to 250 gallons of the 
silvering solution. Silver plates, connected with' the 
positive end of the voltaic apparatus, are placed at 
intervals in the vats: they correspond in extent of 
Burface with the articles to be coated, and face them 
on both sides. Two brass rods, connected with the 
negative end of the apparatus, arc laid over each vat 
lengthways, and from these the articles to be coated are 
suspended by copper wires. Almost all the articles which 
are commonly electro-plated, such as teapots, cruet- 
frames, candlesticks, spoons and forks, are formed of 
nickel silver or German silver, an alloy of copper, sine, 
and nickel: thisis chosen chiefly on account of its silvery 
whiteness, a quality of great importance when portions 
of the coating of noble metal have been worn away 
by use. The articles to be plated are first boiled in a 
solution of potash, to free them from grease ; they are 
then quickly dipped in red nitrous acid, to remove any 
oxide that may have formed on the surface, and, after 
this, twice washed in different tankB of water, to re- 
move every trace of the acid. After having been care- 
fully weighed, they are suspended from copper wires 
ana dipped into a solution of mercury in cyanide of 
potassium, theu again twice washed in different tanks 
of water, and then they arc Teady for immersion in t he 
silvering solution. Here they are left until the ctpe- 
rator has reason to believe that nearly a sufficient 
amount of silver has been deposited on them, when he 
removes a test article and weighs it, to ascertain the 
exact condition of the others, and how much longer 
they require to remain in the solution. Any thickness 
of silver may, of course, be given to an article bv con- 
tinuing the operation sufficiently long ; but from" three 
to six hours generally suffice to give a proper coating : 
14 ounce of silver to the square foot of surface is con- 
sidered to form an excellent plato. In some establish- 
ments the silvering solution is kept constantly Btirred 
by simple mechanical arrangements. The silver-plated 
artcles, on being removed from the vats, are well 
brushed with brushes of very fine brass wire attached 
to a lathe, and gleaned with fine Calais sand ; they 
are afterwards polished on revolving brushes with 
rottenstoue, then by hand with soft leather and rouge, 
and lastly with the naked hand. The finishing opera- 
tion is always performed by women, who, from the 
greater softness and delicacy of akin, excel men in the 
art of polishing. Articles with fluted, chased, and 
ornamented surfaces, are often burnished after being 
polished. The burnisher is a piece of highly -polished 
hardened steel, sometimes of bloodstone, flint, or 
agate, fitted to a handle ; and when judiciously applied 
to smooth metallic surfaces, it imparts to them, by 
friction, an exceedingly brilliant and lasting polish. 
The process of electro-gilding is nearly the same as that 
of silvering, but, of course, plates of gold are suspended 
in the solution instead of silver plates. Professor 
Wood, of Springfield, Massachusetts, has communi- 
cated the following recipes, which are calculated to be 
of the greatest service to the electro-metallurgist. 
The professor observes 1 believe it is the first 
time that a solution for plating direct on iron, steel, or 
Britannia metal has been published. In most ol the 
experiments 1 have used Smee’s battery j but for de- 
poaiting brass I prefer a battery fitted up as Grove’s, 
using artificial graph it e — obtained from the inside of 
broken coal-gas retorts — in the place of platinum. 
With one large cell (the zino cylinder being 8x3 
inches, and excited with a mixture of one part 
sulphuric acid and twelve parts water, the graphite 
being excited by commercial nitric acid) I have 
plated six gross of polished iron buckles per hour with 
brass, I have also coated type and stereotype plates 
with brass, and find it more durable than copper 
facing. To prepare Cyanide qf*3ilver.~-l. Dissolve 

1 on. of pure silver in 2 ok. of nitric acid and 

2 on. of hot water* after which add a quart of hot 
water. 2. Dissolves ox. of the cyanide of potassium 
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in 1 quart of water. To the first preparation add 
by degrees a small portion of the second preparation, 
until the whole of the silver is precipitated, which 
may be known by stirring the mixture and allowing it 
to Bettle. Then drop into the dear liquid a very small 
quantity of the second preparation from the end of a 
glass rod ; if the clear liquid is rendered turbid, it ie 
a proof that the whole of the silver is not separated; 
if, on the other hand, the liqnor is not altered, it is a 
proof that the silver is separated. The dear liquid 
is now to be poured off, and the preoipitate, which is 
the cyanide of silver, washed at least four times in 
hot water. The precipitate may now be dried and 
bottled for use. To prepare Cyanide of GohL-— Dissolve 
1 oz. of fine gold in 1*4 oz’. of nitrio acid, and 2 oz. 
of muriatic acid; after it is dissolved, add 1 quart 
of hot water, and preoipitate with the second pre- 
paration, proceeding the same as for the cyanide of 
silver. To prepare Cyanide* of Copper and Zinc. — For 
copper, dissolve 1 oz. of sulphate of copper in 1 pint 
of hot water; for zinc, dissolve 1 oz. of the sul- 
phate of zinc in 1 pint of hot water, and proceed 
the same as for the cyanide of Bilver. The electro- 
plater, to insure success in plating upon all metalB 
and metallic Alloys, must have two solutions of silver; 
the first to whiten or fix the silver to such metals 
as iron, steel, Britannia metal, and German silver; 
the second to finish the work, as any amount of 
silver can be deposited in a reguline state from 
the second solution. First, or Whitening Solution . — 
Dissolve 2\ lb. troy of cyanide of potaseium, 8 
oz. of carbonate of soda, and 5 oz. of cyanide of 
silver in 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. This solu- 
tion should be used with a compound battery, of 
three to ten pairs, according to the size of the work to 
be plated. Second, or Finishing Solution.-* Dissolve 
oz. troy of cyanide of potassium and 1A oz. of cyanide 
of silver in 1 gallon or rain or distilled water. This 
solution should be used with one large cell of Smee’s 
battery, observing that the silver plate is placed as 
near the surface of the articles to be plated as possible. 
N.B. By ueing the first, or whitening solution, you 
ruay insure the adhesion of silver to all kinds of brass, 
bronze, red-cook metal, type metal, &e., without the 
use of mercury, which is so injurious to the human 
system. To prepare a Solution of Gold. — Dissolved oz. 
Troy* of cyanide of potassium and 1 oz. of cyanide 
of gold in 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. This 
solution is to be used warm (about 90° Fahr.) with a 
battery of at least two cells. Gold can be deposited of 
various shades to snifc the artist, by adding to the solu- 
tion of gold a small quantity of the cyanides of silver, 
copper, or zinc, and a few' drops of the hydro- 
sukduiret of ammonia. 

Elbothoscopes and Electeometbbs, e-hik'-tro- 
scopee. e lek-trom'-e-ters (Gr. electron, and skopeo, I see, 
or iuetreo , I measure), instruments constantly em- 
ployed in electrmal investigations. The distinction 
betw een the electroscope and the electrometer is often 
disregarded by scientific writers. Strictly speaking, 
the former is an instrument for simply rendering elec- 
trical excitation apparent by its effects, and the latter 
an instrument for measuring electrical forces. Any 
light body delicately suspended may be used as mi 
electroscope. A pith ball hanging by a fine silk thread 
from a convenient stand is very frequently employed. 

Another form of this instru- 
ment consists of two pith 
balls hung by threads, or 
very fine metal wires : when 
excited, the balls diverge in 
virtue of their mutual re- 
puleion. As the currents of 
air render the indications 
of the pith- balls obscure 
when they are left unpro- 
tected, it is found better to 
enclose them in a glass cy- 
linder. The annexed wood - 
. cut illustrates the arrange- 
J meat. A is the glass bottle 
or cylinder, surmounted by 
a metallic plate, B. On 
touching the top (Bj of the 
apparatus with an excited piece of glass or resin, the 
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Electroscopes and Electrometers 


Electrotype 


electricity is diffused along the metallic rod 0. and 
reaching the pith balls* they beoome similarly elec- 
trified and repel each other. Bennett's gold-leaf 
electroscope— a much more delicate instrument, and 
one of great value in sll electrical investigations — con- 
sists of two alips of gold-leaf suspended parallel to each 
other within a glass receiver, and communicating with 
a metal cap or disc above. When the cap is touched with 
an electrified body, the leaves separate, but instantly 
collapse when a second body charged with the opposite 
hind of electricity is brought near the cap. The oldest 
form of the electrometer consists of a vertical conduct- 
ing-rod with a movable reed anu terminating in a light 
pith ball, and working over a graduated quadrant or 
semicircle. The instrument is generally attached to the 
prime conductor of the electrical machine, and, when 
charged, the vertical rod repels the reed arm, which 
rises in the air, and marks on the graduated semicircle 



degrees described by the index fixed to the revolving 
key D gives an approximation to the amount of elec- 
tricity acquired by the ball F daring its contact with 
the eleotrified body." Harris's bifilar balance may be 
regarded as a modification of Ooulomb'e. A very 
simple, as well as efficient, form of electroscope is that 
invented by Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia. A thin strip 
of gold leaf is suspended within a glass globe. 
Directly opposite the end of this gold leaf a small 
brass rod passes through the side Of the globe, upon 
which is a gilt disc of paper or wood. With this 
instrument both the presence and the kind of elec- 
tricity may be detected. In the use of this instrument 
care must be taken to preserve a dry atmosphere 
within the glass reoeiver, which may be, if required, 
removed from its foot and held over a warm iron. 
The glass also about the openings through which the 
brass rods paSB should be carefully varnished. With 
proper care it is quite astonishing how sensitive the 
instrument becomes to the smallest electrical force/* 
(Harris.) There are many electrometers for esti- 
mating the quantity of accumulated eleotrieity in 
Leyden jars. Of theao the moat useful are the dis- 
charging electrometers of Lnne and C nth her t son, and 
the unit-measure and quantity-jar of Sir W. S. Harris. 
For descriptions and figures of all the more im- 
portant electroscopes and electronometera, refer to 
Harris’s Rudimentary Electricity. 

ELECTBOTxrs, c-UV -tro-tipe (Gr. tupoe, an impres- 
sion), the term commonly applied to the art of de- 
positing copper and other metals in or upon suitable 
moulds, through the agency of voltaic electricity, so as 
to produce faithful copies of coins, medals, statues, 
engraved blocks, and other works. For this art we are 
indebted to Professor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, and 
Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, who almost simultaneously 
invented similar processes for moulding the copper 
released during the electrolysis of the sulphate, into 
beautiful or useful forms. The following examples of 
electrolysis (gee this word) will elucidate this impor- 
tant branch of electro-metallurgy. If two platinum 
plates be connected with the opposite ends of a vol- 
taic battery in act ion, and bo placed in a vessel con- 
taining water and sulphuric acid, the water will be 
electrolyzed, or decomposed by electricity : the hydro- 
gen gas will be released at the plate connected with 
the negative end of the battery, and the oxygen at 
that connected with the positive. If into the acid 
liquid some crystals of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
be now thrown, electrolysis will still take place, but 
only one of the elements of the water, namely oxygen, 
will be evolved ; for the hydrogen, on being released 
from the water, will take the place of the copper in 
the solution, and the copper thus liberated will be 
deposited on the negative plate. This experiment may 
he continued until all the copper is abstracted from 
the solution. If a copper plate be now substituted for 
the platinum one, forming the positive electrode, the 
water will be decomposed, but neither of the gases will 
escape. The hydrogen, ai before, will take the place 
of the copper in the solution ; the oxygen, instead of 
appearing at the positive plate, will combine with the 
copper of which that plate is composed, forming oxide 
of copper, which will unite with the sulphuric acid to 
form sulphate of copper. The chemical forces called 
into action by the current are so beautifully balanced 
that, in the last experiment, the quantity of oopper 
supplied by the positive plate equals exactly the quan- 
tity withdrawn from the solution and deposited on the 
negative plate. The practice of eleotrotyping consists 
in preparing models or moulds of objects to be copied, 
ana in so arranging the battery, or apparatus which 
generates the voltaic current, as to deposit ^the metal 
: in a compact and solid form upon these models. There 
are many materials fitted for forming electrotype- 
moulds; of these, fusible metal, wax, stearine, plaster 
of Paris, and gutta-percha, are mostly used. Non -me- 
tallic moulds are rubbed over with plumbago or black- 
lead, which is an excellent conductor of electricity. The 
application of this substance to non-conducting surfaces 
was recommended by Mr. Mason. Plaster of Paris 
moulds must be saturated with wax or tallow, or covered 
with fine varnish, before they are placed in the copper 
solution . The simplest kind of voltaic apparatusfor eieo- 
trotyping is a single odd of a Darnell's battery, slightly 
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modified. {See Battkey, Vowjtib.) In a vessel of 
stoneware or glass is placed a tube or cell of porous 
earthenware, and in this a plate or rod of amalgamated 
zinc. A perforated shelf for holding crystals of sul- 
phate of copper is fixed in the upper part of the outer 
vessel. The prepared mould which represents the 
copper or negative element of an ordinary voltaic pair 
is connected by a wire with the seine, and suspended in 
the outer vessel. To charge the apparatus, the porous 
cell is filled with a mixture of water and sulphuric acid ; 
the outer vessel with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, with a little sulphuric acid in it ; and the 
shelf is well furnished with crystals of sulphate of 
copper to keep the solution saturated. Certain pre- 
cautions must bo observed in using this apparatus. 
Thus the mould must not be too small in proportion to 
the Bise of the zinc ; for when this is the ease the 
copper is deposited as a dark powder. Again, it must 
not t>e too large, because then the copper is deposited 
very slowly, and is of a brittle texture. The single- 
cell apparatus is now only used for copying medals, 
seals, and other small works. For electrotyping large 
objects, or for operating upon a number of small 
moulds, a separate decomposition-cell is used, with a 
single cell ot a Dani ell's or a Srnee’s battery for pro- 
ducing the current. The decomposition-cell is filled 
with a dilute arid solution of sulphate of copper. Two 
brass rods, connected respectively with the zinc and 
copper (or platinized silver) of the generating-cell, are 
laid across the top; to one of these the moulds 
are attached, and to the other a plate or plates 
of copper. Ily a series of chemical changes, to which 
reference has alreudy been made, the copper from the 
solution is transferred to the moulds ; and the copper 
plates arc dissolved with such regularity, that the 
strength of the solution is kept up. The usefuf pur- 
poses to which the electrotype process is applied are 
innumerable. It is used for copying busts and statues; 
for manufacturing pipes without seams, boilers, stew- 
pans, and other vessels of copper; for reproducing the 
plates used to print Bank of England notes; for 
making casts from metal type and woodcuts ; to form 
rollers of copper for printing or embossing calicoes; 
to give strong coatings of metal to fragile glass vessels, 
each as chemical retorts iirid flasks ; to prepare metallic 
lace and cloth ; and to cover delicate flowers and 
minute insects with durable films of copper.-— Me/. 
C. V. Walker's Electrotype Manipulation. 

El'uctkum, e-lek'-trum (Gr. elektron, amber), n term 
used by the Greeks to denote amber, and applied by 
the Romans to this substance and to an alloy of gold 
and silver containing three or four parts of the former 
to one of the latter. The metal thus formed was cha- 
racterized by great lustre and brilliancy. At the pre- 
sent day the term is oflen used to denote German 
silver. 

Elkctu tur, e - lek '- tu - fi-re (Lat. eligo , I make choice), 
in Med., is a form of preparing certain remedies, such 
as dry powders, by forming them into a soft mass by 
means of syrup or honey, so as to bo easily taken off a 
teaspoon or the point of a knife, or without their natu- 
rally unpleasant taste bring perceived. 

Eleemosynary, cl-ee-moz'-e-nS.-re (Gr. eleemomne, 
alms), of or belonging to alms or charity. In the early 
church, the eleemosgnariue, or almoner, was a peculiar 
officer, who received the eleemosynary rents and gifts, 
and distributed them to pious ana charitable uses. In 
law, eleemosytiary corporations are corporate bodies 
constituted for the perpetual distribution of the free 
alms or bounty of the founder of them, to such per- 
sons as he has directed. Of this kind are all hospitals 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent, and 
all colleges, both in our universities and out of them. 

Em -GIT, e-le'-jit (Lat. eligo , I choose,— because it is 
the choice or election of the plaintiff), in Law, is the 
name of a writ of exocutiou founded on the Statute of 
Westminster the 8eeond, by which, after a plaintiff or 
defendant has obtained judgment in an action, the 
•heriff gives him possession of the lands and tenements 
of the opposite party, to bo occupied and enjoyed until 
the money due on such judgment is fully paid, and 
during that period he is tenant by elegit. By the 
common law, a man could on\f have satisfaction of the 
goods, chattels, and present profits of lands, but not 
possession of the lands themselves. To remedy this, ; 
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the above statute was passed, by which not only are 
the defendant's goods and chattels (except oxen and 
beasts of the plough) delivered over to the plaintiff, 
but if there are not sufficient to satisfy the debt, then 
the sheriff shall make delivery of a moiety of the de- 
fendant's land to be held until the whole debt and 
damages are paid and satisfied. This statute was 
altered by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 110, which enables the plaintiff 
by this writ to seize the whole, instead of only half of 
the defendant's lands and tenements. Upon this writ 
the sheriff* impanels a jury, who appraise the debtor’s 
goods and lands, and if the former are insufficient to 
pay the debt, then the latter are also delivered over to 
the creditor. 

Elegy, el'-e-je (Gr. el eg os t from e, and legein, to cry 
alas !), a term applied, in modern English language, to 
a short poem composed on a mournful occasion, gene- 
rally on some one’s death. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks, the elegos was a strain of lament, and usually 
consisted of a poem made up of alternate hexameter 
and pentameter verses. The elegiac was also the 
favourite metro for epigrams. It was used, however, 
by different poets in different ways. The elegies of 
Gallinus and Tyrtams are political and warlike ; those 
of Mimnermua are contemplative and melancholy ; 
those of Theognis and Solon are moral and political, 
&c. The first. Latin elegiac writer of note was Catullus, 
and he was followed by Tibullus, Tibutiua, and Ovid. 
The elegiac verses of CatulluB are either mournful or 
satirical, while those of the other poets of the Augustan 
era are devoted to subjects connected with successful 
or unsuccessful love. In more modern times, the poets 
of nearly every nation have practised this species of 
composition. Amongst the most successful in this 
country may be mentioned tbe Elegies of Hammond, 
the Lycidas of Milton, and Gray’s Elegy. 

Elements, el'-e-ments (Lat. elementum), in Cbem.— 
An element may be defined as a substance which can- 
not be resolved into others. The ancient philosophers 
imagined earth, air, fire, and water to be elements, by 
the combination of which all other substances were 
formed. Modern chemistry has, however, proved that 
air, earth, and water are compound bodies, and that 
fire is an effect, and not a substance. The number of 
substances which canuot be further resolved by che- 
mists are provisionally termed by them elements, it 
bring by no means improbable that many of them are 
compound bodies. In the present state of knowledge, 
th#y are about sixty-five in number, and are divided 
broadly into the non-metallic and metallic elements ; 
these two divisions somewhat running into each other. 
The following is a list of the elements divided in this 
manner : — 

Non-metallic Elements . 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Equivalent. 

Boron 


10*9 

Bromine 


80 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Chlorine 

Cl 

33’5 


F 

It) 

Hvdrogen 

H 

1 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

Oxygen. 



Phosphorus.... 

P 


Sulphur 

8 

33 

Selenium ............ 

Be ........ 

795 

Silicon 

Si 

28 

Tellurium.,., 

Te ........ 

129 


Dr. William Allen Miller, in the last edition of his 
valuable “ Elements of Chemistry,” makes tbe follow- 
ing general arrangement of the metallic elements 

I. Alkali Metala—5 in number. 

1. Potassium ft. Lithium 5. Rubidium 

2. Sodium 4. Ceeaium 

JII. Alkaline Earth Metals— 3 in number. 

1. Barium 2. Strontium S. Calcium 

III. Earth Metals — 8 in number. 

1. Aluminium 4. Erbium 7, Lanthanum 

2. Gluoinum 6. Terbium 8. Didymium 

3. Yttrium . fi. Cerium 

■■■ • , 
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IV. Magnesian* Metal# — 3 in number. 

I. Magnesium 2. Zino 3. Cadmium 

V. Metah more or lets analogous to Iron — G in number, 

1. Cobalt 3. Uranium 5. Chromium 

2. Nickel 4. Iron 6. Manganese 

VI. Metals which yield JLeidtt— 12 in number. 

L Tin 5. Molybdenum 9. Vanadinm 

2. Titanium 6. Tuugston. .10. Arsenicum 

3. Zirconium 7. Niobium 11. Antimony 

4. Thorinum 8. Tantalum 12. Bismuth 

VII. * Metals. 

1» Copper 2. Lead 3. Thallium 4. Indium. 
VIII. Nolle Metals— 9 in number. 

1. Mercury 4. Platinum 7. Ruthenium 

2. Silver 6. Palladium 8. Osmium 

3. Gold 6. Rhodium 9. Iridium 

The following are only of scientific importance, no use 
having as yet been found for them. Some of them, 
such as palladium, rhodium, iridium, and one or two 
more, would be exceedingly valuable but lor their 
rarity. 


Name, 

Symbol. 

Equivalent. 

Cesium 




Co 

47 

Didvtnium 

1) 


Erbium.. 

E 


Glucinnm 

G1 


IlniCimim (?) 

11 


Iridium 

Ir 

99 

Lanthanum 

La 



Mo 

40 

Niobium (?) 

Nb 


Osmium 

Os 

99-6 

Palladium 

Pd 

53’3 

Pelopium (?) 

Pe 


Rhodium 

R 

52*2 

Rubidium 

Rb 


Ruthenium 

Ru 

52*2 

Taut alum 

Ta 

184 

Telia riurn 

Te 

0*2 

Terbium 

Tb 

• 

Thallium 



Thorium 

Th : 


Titanium 

Ti 

25 

Vanadium 

V 

03*6 

Vttrium 

Y 


Zirconium 


22*4 


Elements, those numerical quantifies, obtained by 
observation and calculation, which are used in com- 
piling tables that exhibit the ephemeris of a planet’s 
motions. The principal are its greatest, mean, and 
least distance from the sun ; its mean daily motion ; 
its mean annual motion ; the eccentricity of its orbit 
and its inclination to the ecliptic ; the longitude of its 
ascending node and perihelion j and its mass and 
density. 

Er.EPiiA.NT, eV-*-fant {JSlephan ).— This is the largest 
of existing Pachyaennata. lu ancient times the most 
curious notions were entertained concerning it, not tho 
least quaint being that it had no joints. A ristotle and 
Pliny were firm adherents to this doctrine. There can be 
little doubt that this delusion sprung from the fact that 
the elephant seldom lies down either in a wild or captive 
state. They have been surprised by hunters standing 
end yet fast asleep. Captain Henman so encountered 
and shot an elephant. With regard to its disinclina- 
tion to lie down when domesticated, it is recorded that 
one belonging to Louis XIV. never assumed any but 
a standing position daring five years. In this case, 
however, there was evidence that other than natural 
causes impelled the elephant to remain on his legs; 
for he was at great pains to scoop in the stone walls 
of his house two deep holes, in which be inserted 
his tusks before sleeping. Were the elephant's legs 
formed like those of other quadrupeds, the labour of 
raising his immense carcass from Ibe ground might 


acoount for bis dislike to a recumbent position ; but 
his structure is such that lying down and rising are 
matters of but little difficulty. Instead of bringing his 
hind legs under him when he lies down, he extends 
them behind him, in the position of a kneeling human 
being; when he wishes to rise, be simply draws his 
hind feet gradually under him, and his enormous 
weight is levered up with perfect ease. This mobility 
of limb is of vast service to the elephant in the perfor- 
mance of bis duty as a beast of burden ; and with a 
kowdah on his buck containing eight or ten persons, 
and the driver on his neck, he can descend steep hills 
with perfect safety. He manages in this wav : kneel- 
ing down at the commencement of the declivity, he 
puts nnt onefore-leg and feels cautiously for a- safe foot- 
ing ; if he does not find it, he hammers at the soft soil 
with his heavy foot until he has made an indentation 
j sufficient to secure firm footing. One foot thus ac- 
; eommodated, the other is drawn out with equal care, 

! »nd provided for in the same manner as the first, 
j Then one of the hind legs is cautiously drawn forward 
| aud one of the fore feet being released from the foo.t- 
| hole, it is inserted iu its place : and all this is per- 
! formed so rapidly that it might be repeated at least 
! three times in ns little time as it takes to write this 
| explanation. It, is almost needless to observe that the 
! elephant is distinguished by the possession of a long 
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trunk or prohoPJW. which serves him in place of a 
hand, and enables him to perform many extraordinary 
feats. Without this carious appendage he would find 
existence difficult, if not impossible. Elephants some- 
times go blind while in a state of freedom, but, guided 
by this exquisite organ of touch, they are still en- 
abled to make their way through dense forests, to 
gather food, and to avoid ditches and hollows. The 
elephant’s trunk is not composed of a mere series of 
muscular rings, as its appearance would lead ono to 
suspect. It has three perfect and distinct uses. A» 
an organ of smell, it is an elongated and curiously 
elastic nose. 'Within it two canals are continued from 
the nostrils, which are reflected round the nasal bones 
and then proceed straight to its end. These canal* 
are separated by, and embedded in, a fatty elastic 
membrane containing thousands of minut e muscles. Of 
these there are threesets, — an outer longitudinal, com- 
posed of four layers ; an oblique set, which arc va- 
riously directed ; and a third set, which radiate from 
the tubes to the circumference. They are venksinatl, 
and supposed to number m many as forty or fifty thou- 
sand. Besides an an organ of smell, the elephant's 
trunk serves as a sucker, by which the great animal 
may quench his thirBfc at the shallowest pools. There 
is no passage from the trunk to the mouth ; but the 
former may be filled, and then, the mouth of it being 
turned under and into the proper mouth of the ele- 
phant, the operation of drinking is accomplished, 
j The elephant iB very tenacious lest harm should coma 
to this valuable organ. Some time ago one was con- 
fined in a menagerie at Dublin, and by some mis for- 
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tone the building end tbe animal were destroyed by gradually from the shoulder to the middle, and thence 
tire. As no trunk could be found, it was concluded descending to tbe insertion «f the tail j all bis joints 
that it had been consumed; but on closer examination firm and strong.’ 1 It is conjectured that elephants 
it was found almost to a depth of two feet into the hard attain their full growth at about their twentieth year, 
floor of the den. The dentition of the elephant is of a Their size has been greatly exaggerated. In former 
very remarkable nature. From the upper jaw extend times it was thought a common thing for tbe elephant 
two enormous teeth fixed in sockets in the f ront of the to reach a height of twenty feet ; but it is now pretty 
mouth, but whieh, in fact, are neither incisors nor certain that ten feet is tall, and twelve feet an extra* 
tusks, although by the latter term they are generally ordinary height for one of these animals. Among the 
known. They spring, however, from the intermaxil- Singhalese the belief instill prevalent that the elephant 
\ary bones, and must be regarded as the represent- attains the age of two or even three hundred years; 
atives of the incisors. They grow from a permanent it, however, is a tolerably well-ascertained fact that the 
palp, and continue to increase in size during the life duration of life in these animals is from seventy to 
of the animal. The incisors are wonting in the lower eighty years. There are records of the elephant living 
jaw, as are also the canines in both jaws ; and the to a greater age than this. Amongst the papers of 
only other teeth possessed by this immense quadru* Colonel Bobertson (son of the historian of Charles V.), 
ped consist of two molars of a most remarkable who held a command in Ceylon in 1799, shortly after 
structure on each aide of each jaw. These teeth are of the capture of the island by the British, showing that 
a very large size, and a quadrangular form. They a decoy was then attached to the elephant establish- 
consist of a series of plates of the ordinary substance meats at Matura, which tho records proved to have 
of teeth {dentine), each coated with a layer of enamel, served under the Dutch during tbe entire period of the 
and united together into a mass by a material called occupation (extending to upwards of 140 years), and 
the cement. The form of these transverse plates of was said to have been found in the stables by the Dutch, 
dentine and enamel varies greatly in the different on the expulsion of the Portuguese in 1656, Thenum- 
speoies. The formation of the molar teeth, like that her of elephant tusks brought to England is very large, 
of the tusks, is going on as long as the elephant lives; but, In Sheffield alone it is stated that upwards of 40,000 
with this difference, that whilst after shedding the first tusks are annually consumed. The workers in ivory 
or milk tusks, the pulp of each tusk continues addiug in that town are above 500 in number, and the value 
matter to its base without any change, hi the case of of the ivory about £90,000 per aqnum. It may be 
the molars it is a succession of separate teeth that is worth while here to remark that the well-known 
produced, the Undermost pressing gradually forward Indian-yellow, or Purree, is held to be a compound of 
to take the place of those which have been abraded by the earthy phosphate and urea deposited from the 
use, and cast off’ as unserviceable. The period of gea- urine of tbe elephant. — Bef. Wild Sport « of the World. 
tation of the elephant is a lew days over twenty Elephantiasis, orBAHBADOEsLEG,ci-« i /’clf»-#i / 'd-«es 
months. The breasts of the female are placed Jiuder (Gr., from elephas, an elephant), is tbe name of a dis- 
ibe chest, and the young one sucks not with the trunk case common in the East and West Indies, and so 
but with the mouth. Tho strongest proof of tho called from the akin of the afflicted limb becoming 
elephant’s antipathy to a recumbent position may be rough, Hcaly, and enormously thickened, so as to re- 
drawn from the fact that although the new-born calf is acmble the leg of an elephant. It generally comes on 
much too short, to reach the teat, the mother, rather with great heat of the skin, alternating with profuse 
than lie down, will extend her legs so as to bring her perspiration and ardent thirst. The part becomes red, 
breast nearer the earth. In a state of domesticity, hot, swelled, and painful, increases to great size, and 
the elephant-keeper will, under such circumstances, begomes a burden to the patient. Though it is the leg 
build a little platform of earth for tho elephant-calf to 'that is generally affected by this disorder, other parts 
stand on while it sucks. At its birth, the calf is about of tbe body are liable to its attack; but it is not usual 
thirty-six inches in height. Weaning a young elephant for more than oue part to be morbidly enlarged in the 
is, by all accounts, a formidable undertaking. A cole- same individual. In the treatment of this disease of 
braied English traveller thus describes tho business : — its earlier stages the use of laxatives and diaphoretisc 
*' About two-aud-thirty females with their young ones A reoommended, together with the application in 
were driven into the inclosure, and shortly afterwards iodine ointment to the part, and firm bandaging, 
there also went in four great male elephants, the Elkusinian Mysteries, el-eu-rin'-e-an fnis'-ter-eee, 
riders of which had in their hand a long rope with a a term applied by the ancient Greeks to the festival 
noose in the end. Aft er many unsuccessful attempts, and sacred rites originally celebrated only at Athens 
they succeeded in snaring one of the calves by tho hind and Eletisis, in honour of the goddess Ceres. It was 
leg. This was a difficult matter to accomplish, for, considered tho holiest and most venerable of all the 
besides its own opposition, it was protected by the festivals of Greece. There are several traditions current 
adroitness of several of the grown females, who crowded as to its origin; and many of the mysteries are un- 
round it. So outrageously did the calf struggle, that the known, as they were so superstition sly observed, that 
big inales had frequently to beat him, and I observed any person who revealed any of tbe religious cere- 
that once or twice they lifted him with their trunks monies was put to death. The first Eleusinian festivals 
literally off his legs.” There are two living species of are generally attributed to a tradition that Ceres, or 
the genus Elephas, —4helndian(2?idic«s) and the African Demeter, as she was called by the Greeks, while seek- 
’riamnn). The latter is confined to tho southern ing for her lost daughter Persephone, overwhelmed 
parts of Africa, and is distinguished from the former with grief and fatigue, rested upon a stone called “the 
by tbe convexity of its forehead, the enormous size sorrowful stone,” near a well at Elenais. Bound this 
or its ears, and the lozenge-slmped Arrangement of the well t he Eleuainian women first sang their choruses, aud 
dentine and ivory in its molar teeth. The Indian or instituted the first mysterious rites. In after-time tho 
Asiatic elephant has the forehead concave, the ears of festival was divided into two classes, — the greater and 
moderate size, and the dentine and enamel of the teeth lesser mysteries. Tho latter was considered aprepa- 
arranged in transverse bands. 1 1 differs likewise from ration for the former, and was held at Agree, on the 
the African Rpeeies by the paler brown of the skin, and Ilissus. The celebration at Elen sis commenced in tho 
in having four nails on the hind feet, instead of three ; third month of the Attic year, and lasted about nine 
and its tusks are smaller, although in size and weight days. The initiated were called epoptai or evkuroi. 
the ipdian elephant exceeds the other. The largest On the first day those who had been initiated in the 
task oh record is spoken of by Eloknes as having been lesser mysteries met together at Athens; hence it 
sold at Amsterdam : its weight was 350 lbs. According was called ogurie, * an assembly.* A large number of 
to a celebrated elephant-dealer, an animal’ s “ points” strangers also crowded to Athens at the same time. On 
should appear as follows “ Ears large and rounded, the second day the initiated purified themselves byahln- 
not ragged and indented at tho margin; eyes dark lions; hence it was called alade myetas,—* to the sea, ye 
hazel, and free from specks; roof of the mouth and initiated S’ Very little is known with certainty about the 
tongue without dark or black spots of any considerable proceedings on the third day. It seems to have been held 
size ; trunk large ; tail long, with a tuft of hair reaching as a day of fasting, a frugal meal of cakes made of serame 
nearly to the ground ; five lAils on each fore- foot, and and honey being taken in tho evening. Sacrmces were 
four on each of tho hind ones; head well set on, and also offered up, principally consisting of sea-fish and 
parried rather high ; arch or curve of the back rising barley cakes, Iflbe fourth day was devoted to a pro* 
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4MS8ion, with » basket containing pomegranates and They are now commonly to* be seen in museums of 
poppy-seeds. It was carried on a waggon drawn by antiquity. 

oxen, which women followed, bearing m their hands Eloih Mabblbs, el'-jin, a collection of pieces of 
mystic cases, while the spectators shouted, “Hail sculpture, made by Thomas, earl of Elgin, between the 
Ceres 1" as the procession passed. The fifth day was years 1802 and 1812, when he filled the office of am- 
called the Day of the Torches. The initiated went by bassador to the Ottoman Porte. The vessel which 
torchlight on the evening of this day to the temple of was conveying the rnarbleB to this country was wrecked 
Ceres at Eleusis, where they seem to have re- near Cerigo : they were, however, recovered from the 
mamed. This custom is supposed to have been sea, and ultimately purchased by the British govero- 
symbolical of Ceres wandering in search of her ment for the sura of £35,000. They are now to be seen 
daughter. The sixth, lakchos, in honour of lac- in the British Museum, in what are termed the Elgin 
chug, the ^ Bon of Ceres. The statue of lacchus, rooms. The collection consists chiefly of slabs and 
adorned with a garland of myrtle, and bearing a torch fragments from the ruins of the Parthenon, a temple 
n his hand, was carried along the Sacred Koad, amid sacred to Minerva, built on the Acropolis of Athens 
shouts of joy and songs, from the Ceramieus to during the time of Pericles, in the 5th century before 
Eleusis, Great numbers of persons accompanied this Christ, and adorned with magnificent friezes and groups 
procession. On the night between the sixth and seventh of sculpture, executed under the direction of Phidias, 
days, the initiated remained at Eleusis, and those who The sculptures are of three different, kinds metopes, 
were neither mnstai (initiated in the lesser mysteries) or rectangular slabs that covered the spaces between 
nor epoptai were sent away by a herald, and the last the triglyphs of the Doric frieze of the peristyle on the 
mysteries were begun. The umstai repeated the oath southern side of the building ; parts of the frieze that 
of secrecy which they bad sworn at the lesser mysteries, surrounded the exterior of the entire temple, at* 
underwent a new purification, and were led by the height of 40 feet from the ground, forming acontinu- 
mystagogues, in the darkness of night, into the lighted ous series of sculpture about f>20 feet in length and 
interior of the sanctuary, and were allowed to see what 40 inches in height ; and portions of statues that 
none but the epoptai ever beheld. The later writers adorned the pediment, which are unfortunately con- 
speak of the rites connected with the oath as being of siderably mutilated, being for the most part without 
an awful and horrible character. This probably arose heads, arms, or feet. The metopes are executed in high 
from ignorance, as the earlier writers mention nothing relief, and represent the battles of the Centaurs and 
of the kind. Ou the seventh day the initiated re- Lapithse : the slabs are sixteen in number, one, how- 
turned to Athens with great mirth, and amid great ever, being a cast in plaster from the original piece, 
raillery and jests from the spectators, especially at which is now in the Louvre at Paris. The frieze is in 
the bridge over the Cephisus. The eighth day was low relief, and represents the procession that took 
milled Epidauria, and was a kind of additional, for place at Athens once in live years, called the Pana- 
those who, by some accident, had come too late or thenwa. There are about 325 feet of this frieze at the 
had beeu prevented from being initiated on the sixth British Museum, 250 feet being portions of the original 
day. On the ninth day, the principal ceremony con- marbles, and the remainder consisting of plaster casts, 
(dated in the filling of two earthen vessels with water Or the statues, the best are the group known as the 
or wine : the contents of one were then thrown to the Fates, the statue of Theseus, the torso of llissus, and 
east, and those of the other to the west, while the the spirited head of one of the horses of Night. There 
priests who performed the libatiou uttered mystical are other remains of great beauty in the collection » 
words. Every free-born Athenian was compelled to among which may be mentioned the statue from the 
be initiated into the Etcusinian mysteries. Slaves, monument of Thrasyllus, the Caryatid from the Pan- 
prostitutes, and those who had forfeited their citizen- drosion, and the column from the Erechtheum, with 
ship, were excluded. During the time of the celebration some urns and sepulchral inscriptions.— Ref. English 
of the mysteries, no one taking part in the ceremonies Cyclopadia — Arts and Sciences. 

could be arrested, either for debt or for any offence. Elisiox, e-lizh’-un (Lat. clinio, from elido, I strike 
The chief priest was called the Hierophant, and the off), in Gram., is the cutting off or suppressing a 
second dignitary the Daduchns, or torchbearer. Tne vowel or syllabic, particularly at the cud of a word, for 
Eleusinian mysteries survived the independence of the sake of euphony, or in poetry to suit the verse. 
Greece for a long time. Attempts were mado under Elision occurs chiefly in the anoient languages of 
the emperor Valentinian to suppress them, but un- Greece and Rome. 

successfully: they appear to have continued to the Elixih, (Lat. elixo, I extract by boiling), is 

time of the elder Theodosius. a name given to various medical preparations, con- 

Elevatioit, eUe-vtti'-thun (Lat. c, and hvo, I raise), Bisting of wine, or spirits of wine, and various aromatic 
in the ceremony of the Mass, is the raising, first, of the and bitter vegetable substances. The word has now 
host, aud then of the cup, to receive the homage of the almost gone out of ust , and its place is supplied by 
people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ, — the tincture. Strictly speaking, however, elixirs differ 
priest himself previously performing tbo act of adora- from tinctures in being thicker and more opaque, and 
tion by a deep genuflection. At the elevation a bell is containing less spirit. 

rung for the people to look upon the host. This cere- EniZAUKTHArr Awciutkctukk, e-liz-tt-be'-thnn, tbe 
mony was introduced into the Latin church in the style that prevailed in England during the latter part 
beginning of the 12th century. of the 10th century and the early part of the 17th, 

Eltctatiott, in Arch., the view, or perspective of and so called because it is the characteristic style of 
ft building. The term is also applied in architectural buildings erected during the reign of Elizabeth, It 
drawing to the front view of a building or object drawn was used only for palaces, mansions, and dwelUng- 
to ft scale without regard to perspective, houses, being uusuited for ecclesiastical archil ecture; 

Ei/feVAToa cl-e-vai'-tor (Lat.), in Anat., is a term but, for the purposes to which it was applied, it was 
applied to various musoles of the body, whose action is stately and picturesque bb far as tbe exterior is cen- 
to lift up or elevate the parts to which they are at- eerne'd, and afforded the means of obtaining acommo- 
taohed ; as the elevator muscles of the eye, mouth, &c. dious and comfortable interior. It is somewhat similar 
It is also the name given to an instrument in surgery, to the Renaissance style of architecture in France, and 
employed for raising depressed portions of the bones of is sometimes Buid to consist of a combination of this 
the skull. with the Tudor stylo that prevailed in the reigns of 

Elf. {See Fairies ) Henry VII. and Henry YIH. The finest old conn- 

Elf-abbows, elf'-ar-roze, a name popularly given in try mansions and palatial residences in England are 
this country to the flint arrow-beads that are occasion- in this style, and among tbe best may be mentioned 
ally found, and which were at one time uBcd here as those of ’Longleat; Holland House, Kensington; Bur- 
weapons of attack, as they still are among various leigb : Wollaton House, Notts*, and Arion House, wear 
savage tribes. The popular belief was, that they were Birmingham, which has lately been purchased and 
shot by elves or fairies; and, as they were most com* converted into a museum. The most common form 
monly met with after showers of rain, they received in of the ground-plan of houses in this style is that of 
Germany the name of thunderbolts. They were re- the letter B, and it is supposed that it was adopted 
garded as ft preservative against witchcraft and poison, as a compliment to Queen Elisabeth, as it was the 
and were hence frequently worn about the person, initial letter of her name: it is most probable, how- 
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. Ellipsis 

termed the focal distances of that point, and the sum 
of these is the same lor every point in the circum- 
ference, sinoo the ourve is generated by the revolution 
of a point controlled by a cord, equal in length to the 
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THE ELLIPSE. 

greater aria C I), and fastened at the ends to the foci 
A13; thus, AC + CB ~ All + H B = AF + FB as AX + X II , 
&c. The lino drawn through either of the foci parallel 
to the lesser axis, as Hit, is called the iatun rectum of 
the ellipse. 

Ellipsis, el-lip'-eis (Gr. clleipm «, an omission), in 
Gram, and Ehet., is the omiaaionof one or more words 
which may be easily supplied by the imagination. It 
is used either to express passion or for the sake of 
brevity and conciseness. 

Elliptic Compass, eh-Hp'-tik, the name applied to 
any contrivance used for describing an ellipso. The 
most common and simple method is to take a string, 
equal iu length to the major axis of the ellipses (tee 
Ellipse), and attach the ends to two pins, which are 
stuck into the material on which the ellipse is to be 
described, at those points in the major axis which re- 
present the foci of the ellipse. The string must be 
then extended on the point of a pencil, and the curve 
traced by the point;, the string being kept at full 
stretch, will be an ellipse. Another plan is to take two 
pieces of wood or metal, which may be fixed at right 
angles to each other : a deep groove is cut in the upper 
surface of each, in which two pins travel, which are 
attached to a beam, with a hole or socket at one end 
of it for the reception of a pencil. The pins may be 
fixed at any distance from each other on the beam, by 
means of clamping screws, so that ellipses of various 
sizes may be described, as large as the length of the 
beam will allow. The operation may be understood 
from the accompanying figure. ABCD are the 
grooved pieces at right angles to each other, EE the 
beam, GH the pins, K the pencil point. Now, in 
describing the curve LM, a quarter of the ellipse, 
when the pencil is at L the beam is exactly on the top 
of AB # lying along its surface and in the same direc* 
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tion with it ; the pins are at 9 and y. Aft the pencil 
traces out the curved line, the pin at a moves along 
the groove into the position y, while that which Waa ai 
y moves to c; bo that, when a fourth of the ellipse baa 
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ELLIPTIC COMPASS. 

been described, the beam is exactly on top of C B, and 
in that direction. The pins travel up and down the 
grooves from either end to the centre, and from the 
centre to either end, until the entire curve has been 
traced out. 

Elm. (See Ulmtjb.) 

Elmo’s Fieb, Saint, el'-mose , a luminous appear- 
ance or fiery meteor frequently Been xdaying about the 
masts and rigging of vessels at sea, during dark stormy 
nights. The phenomenon is due to atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 

Elocution, el-o-kn’-skun (Lat. c, and loquor t I 
speak), is delivery, or the art of effective speaking. 
(Sec Delivery, Ob a toby.) 

Eloge, ai-lozhe' (Fr. j Lat. dotjivv, Gr. etdogia ), 
denotes, literally, praise, and is more particularly ap- 
plied to orations delivered in honour of a deceased 
person. When a member of the French Academy 
dies, it is the custom for his successor to deliver a 
panegyrical oration, setting forth his labours and 
merits. These- eloges are generally printed and pub- 
lished, and Borne of them form eloquent and valuable 
contributions to literature. 

Elongation, e-lon-gai'-nkun (from low Lat. elrmgo , I 
lengthen). — In Astron., this name is sometimes applied 
to the angular distance between the suu and any other 
heavenly hody, viewed from the earth’s surface. It is 
not used to express the distance between any two stars. 

Elopement, e-lope f -ment (Du., from loopen, to run), 
in Law, is where a married woman of her own ac- 
cord leaves her husband and goes to live with an adul- 
terer. By the Statute of Westminster the Second, if a 
woman voluntarily leaves her husband and lives with 
an adulterer, she shall lose her dower, unless her hus- 
band be voluntarily reconciled to her. 

Eloquence, (See Obatoby.) 

ELUTniATroN, e-lu-tre-ai'-shun (Lat. elutrio, I * 
clcanBe), in Chem., a process employed for separating 
substances reduced to powder, when of different 
specific gravities, by means of water. It is much 
employed in separating metals from their ores. Gold- 
washing is a rough ehitriation. 

Elves. (See Fairies.) 

Elysium, or Elysian Fields, e-liah’-e-im (Gr. elu- 
sion) , in Myth., a place or island in the infernal region® 
where the souls of the virtuous were supposed to dwell 
after death. There happiness was perfect, and the 
pleasures innocent and refined. The air was whole- 
Bome, serene, and temperate. The employment of the 
spirits of heroes differs according to different poets. 
Homer, in the “ Odyssey/’ describes such a region 
as that mentioned above, while in the “ Iliad ” Achillea 
iu Elysium is depicted as in a sombre place, envying 
the meanest person on earth. Nearly all tne^ later 
classical poets describe Elysium as a place of light ana 
happiness, some adding continual feasting and revelry, 
others in warlike sports, and others in taming hemsea 
and hunting. The position of tho Elysian fields differ* 
also aooording to various poets. By some it is said to 
be in mid-air, others in the sun, others in the inoox. 
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Elzevir Editions 

end others in the centre of die earth, near Tartarus : 
the general belief was that they lay in one of the isles 
of the ocean, called the Fortunate Islands, now called 
the Canary Islands. 

Blzevib Editions, el'-se-ver.—The Elzevirs were a 
family of celebrated printers and publishers at Am- 
sterdam, Leyden, the Hague, and Utrecht, who 
flourished mostly in the early half of the 17th century, 
and who gave to the world many beautiful editions of 
the beat authors of antiquity. The Elzevir editions 
have been long and deservedly esteemed for the clear- 
ness, delicacy, and perfect equality of the characters, 
for their close position together on a solid and very 
white paper, and the excellence of the press-work. 
Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek New Testament, are 
regarded as their masterpieces. The Elzevirs pub- 
lished several catalogues of their editions, and a list of 
them is given by Mr. Horne in his “Introduction to 
the Study of Bibliography;** but the best account of 
them is to be found in the fifth volume of Brunet's 
"‘ Manuel du Libraire,** pp. 799—827. 

Emanation, em-a-nai'-ehun (Lat. emanare , to ema- 
nate, issue, or flow out), in the aucient systems of phi- 
losophy, is applied to that doctrine which regards all 
created things as emanations from the Supreme Being. 
In this view there was no spontaneous creation ; but 
all things issued necessarily out of the Divine fulness. 
This doctrine came from the East, and exerted a power- 
ful influence on the systems of ancient Greece, par- 
ticularly the Pythagorean. Traces of it are also to be 
found in the Hindoo mythology of the present day. In 
theology, the doctrine of emanation has been employed 
to explain the relationship among the persons of the 
Trinity, the Son and Holy Ghost being regarded us 
effluxes or emanations from the Father. 

Emancipation. (See Slaykby.) 

Emancipation, Roman Catholic. (£m Roman 
Catholic Emancipation.) 

Embalming, tm-bam'-ing (from Fr. embaumer), is the 
art of preserving the body after death, from decay, by 
means of aromatics, antiseptics, or desiccation. The 
embalming of the dead was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians from the earliest tunes, and was associated 
with their religious belief, for they held that the soul, 
after completing its cycle of separate existence of several 
thousand years, again returned to the body, and if found 
decayed or wasted, it transmigrated. The invention 
of the art was ascribed to Anubis, the son of OsiJis, 
who first performed this office to his father ; and hence 
all deceased persons were supposed to be embalmed 
after the model of Osiris. Herodotus and Diodorus 
have left us accounts of the process of embalming in 
their time ; but these differ in several respects from 
the appearance of the mummies of the present day. 
The body was first delivered to the undertakers, 
called by the Greeks paraschuta or" flank -incisors," 
alow and polluted class of persons, who resided in the 
cemeteries or suburbs. A scribe first marked with a 
reed pen on the left side below the ribs a line, along 
which the paraschistes made a deep incision with a 
rude knife of stone or flint, on which he was imme- 
diately pursued with stones and imprecations by the 
bystanders, aa if he had committed some heinous 
offence. The tariekeutea , or preparer, then proceeded 
to remove the entrails and longs, with the exception 
of the heart and kidneys. The brains were drawn out 
through the nostrils by a crooked iron instrument. 
The entrails were washed with wine of palms arid 
perfumed, and the cavities were then filled up with 
myrrh, cassia, and other aromatic drugs. The flank 
incision was then sewed up, and the body steoped in 
natron for thirty days, after which it was wrapped in 
linen bandages, anointed with gums. The body being 
thus prepared, was put in a wooden coffin, and placed 
in an upright position either in a sepulchre or m one 
of their own apartments, for many of them kept their 
dead at home, esteeming it a great comfort to have 
the bodies of their relatives beside them; and some- 
times they were produced at festive entertainments. 
This was the most expensive mode of embalming, and 
was adopted only by the wealthiest classes, costing a 
talent of silver (or about . Another and cheaper 
mode, costing only 20 min» (about £82), was effected 
without any incision, by injecting the viscera with 
oil of cedpr, and then steeping the body in natron for 
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seventy days ; after whioh the viscera came away, and 
nothing remained but the skin and bones. The third 
method, used only for the lower classes, was performed 
by washing the body with myrrh and laying it in salt 
for seventy days. All classes among the Egyptians 
were embalmed, even the malefactors ; and we read 
in Soripture that the body of the patriarch Jacob was 
treated in tilts way. The success of this art, as 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, is attested by the 
numerous mummies that are to be seen in the present 
day in ull the great museums of Europe. (See Mom- 
my.) Various other natioua of antiquity adopted 
oertain means for the preservation of the human body. 
The Persians employed wax, the Assyrians honey ; 
the Jews embalmed some of their kings with spices, 
with which the body of our Lord was also anointed, 
and Alexander the Great was embalmed with wax and 
honey. The only people, however, who adopted an 
elaborate process like the ancient Egyptians are the 
Guanches, or ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles. 

Embankment, cm-bdnk'-ment, a term used iu engi- 
neering, both civil and military: in the former it is 
applied to a mound of earth broad at the base and 
narrow at the top, thrown up to form a roadway or 
canal at a level above that of the ground, or to pro- 
tect ground that lips low from being inundated by the 
sea ur any river. In Mil., it is generally applied to 
the mass of earth thrown up against the revetments of 
a rampart or any scarped work, or which is raised in 
the form of a bank to furnish any earthwork for 
defensive purposes. It should be the especial care of 
the engineer to see that his embankments are con- 
structed on gronnd which affords a firm and unyielding 
basis, or, if the ground below be loose and compres- 
sible, a proper foundation must be secured by driving 
piles, or bv making pits in the soft ground, which 
mast be filled with stones and other materials that 
do not readily yield to pressure. A good foundation 
secures the work from displacement by vertical com- 
pression, and care must be taken to avoid lateral dis- 
placement by cutting deep trenches at the foot of the 
slopes to carry off any excess of moisture. The slope 
of the embankment must also be regulated by the 
nature of the soil used in its construction, to prevent 
masses of earth from slipping away from the sides, 
which will happen, particularly after a heavy fall of 
rain whioh has continued for some time, if the sides 
be too Bteep. For chalk, gravel, rubble, and loamy 
soil, the base of the slope should be to the height aa 
1$ to 1 ; for sand and ordinary clay soils it should be 
as 2 to 1; and for marl and greasy soils as much aa 
3 to 1. The nature of embankments best suited to 
resist water, and the method of constructing them, 
will be found elsewhere, as well ub the formation of 
those constructed for the sideB of canals. (See Canal, 
Bea Defences, Kites Dbnencks.) Embankments 
for roads and railroads are formed by depositing the 
material obtained from excavations and cutting iu 
successive layers : allowance Bhould always be made 
for compression and settlement, particularly iu works 
that are rapidly constructed, by raising the top of the 
bauk above the level at whioh it will be when the 
materials of which it is composed have settled together 
into a solid mass. In forming a bridge or drain, over 
which au embankment is to be constructed, the 
masonry should be strong, and the outer surface of the 
walla and top of the arch covered with concrete to 
prevent the water from filtering through and destroy- 
ing the mortar. Hydraulic lime should be used iu 
building them. The principal embankments in Eng- 
land are those in the Fen countries in Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire, and those constructed to carry parts 
of many lines of rail, some of which are of great 
magnitude. 

Embankment, Thames. (See Thames Embank- 
ment.) 

Embargo, em-har'-go (8p.), is an order or prohi- 
bition imposed bv the public authorities of a country 
on vessels to prevent their leaving its ports. Embar- 
goes are usually resorted to only in time of war, and 
are of various kinds. On the breaking out of a war, 
it is usual for a government to lay an embargo on all 
vessels of the enemy within reach, in order that they 
may be declared prizes. When it is neeeesary to conceal 
any important movement from the enemy, an embargo 
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Embrocation 

may be laid upon all vessels, native and foreign, that taken as emblems of persons) as they are ass ociated 
mar be the means of conveying information ; and an with them by historical recollections : thus the gridiron 
embargo may also be laid by government upon ships is the emblem of St, Lawrence, as the instrument of 
belonging to its subjects in order to employ them in his martyrdom j the wheel, that of St, Catherine, for a 

the service of the country. similar reason. An angel bearing a pen is the em- 

Embassy, em'-Msse (Fr. ambatsade), a term applied blem of St. Matthew ; a Don, that of St. Mark ; a bull, 
in general language to a diplomatic mission. In a of St. Luke; and an eagle, of St. John. Flowers are 

more restricted sense, however, an embassy is a supposed to be emblematic of various qualities, and are,, 

mission presided over by an ambassador, and is dis- in consequence, sometimes used in the East as a means 
tinguished from an ordinary legation or mission which of communication. 

is intrusted to an envoy or other subordinate autho- Embossing, em-bos'-sing (Fr. embosser, from losse, a 
rity. The true difference between an ambassador and stud), the art of obtaining patterns of any kind, or in- 
an envoy is that the former represents the person of scriptions, in relief, on cloth, leather, felt, ‘metal, paste- 
bis sovereign, and in that capacity is able to demand board, or paper. It is effected by subjecting the mate- 
a private audience of the monarch to whom he is rial on which it is drived to raise any pattern to very 
accredited. An envoy, on the contrary, is obliged to great pressure, which may be applied vertically by the 
make his proposal to the minister of foreign affairs, sharp blow of a die, or by n cylinder. For embossing 
Every ambassador iB provided with a residence, and crests, addresses, &c., on paper and envelopes, a small 
envoys and subordinate ministers receive an allowance stamping-machine is used, and the device desired is cut 
for house-rent. There arc now live embassies, pro- in intaglio on the die. The paper is placed on a piece 
perly so called ; namely, those at Paris, St. Petersburg, of soft metal stamped by the die, and therefore having 
Constantinople, Vienna, and Berlin. (See Ahdassa- the device in relief, and the impression is obtained by 
dob, Envoy.) pressing the die forcibly on it by means of a lever. 

Embattled, em-biil’-tld , in Her,, one of the eight For embossing woollen goods, the cylinders which are 
crooked or curved lines used, in addition to the straight used must have the pattern cut on them in intaglio, but 
line, in dividing one part of the field from another, or for velvets, and embossing paper of any size, tbepat- 
for the outline of any principal ordinary. When this terns must be in relief. The following is the process 
outline, or line of division, is in the form of the battle- adopted when cylinders are used. The engraved cylin- 
ments of a tower, it is said to be embattled. French der, or emboafling-roUer, and another of the same 
heralds use the term crenelle. (See Crenel.) diameter, called the bed-roller, are set closely together, 

Embeb-days, em'-ber, are certain days of the year and the material is passed between them. The bed- 
set apart by the Church for prayer und fasting, the roller is made of paper (see Calendering), and 
weeks in which they occur being termed Ember-weeks, covered with felt, to prevent it from receiving and 
The derivation of the term is doubtful. According to retaining any impression from the embossing-roller, 
some, it is derived from the Greek hemerai, days; The cylinder on which the pattern is cut is mad* 
according to others, from the Saxon ymbren , a circle hollow, to receive heated irons, or to be heated by 
or revolution. The Ember-days are the Wednesday, steam. Leather may bo embossed by pressure, or by 
Friday, and Saturday after tho first Sunday in Lent, rendering it sur :plo by moisture, and then fashioning it 
after the feast of Pentecost, after the 14th of Sept cm- into the desired shape on a mould cut for the purpose, 
ber, and after the 13th of December. They were first Ornaments for picture-frames and the interior deeora- 
appointed to be observed by Pope Calixtus in the 3rd tion of apartments, which closely resemble carved oak, 
century, for imploring the blessing of God on the fruits may be made in this manner. The cloth which is used 
of the eartb, and also for the grace of tho Holy Ghost for binding books is embossed by passing the material 
upon the ministers ordained at these, times. The between two steel rollers engraved with tho required 
Sundays immediately following these seasons are pattern, which are heated by gas jets from pipes pass- 
still appointed by tho canons of the Church of England mg through the centre of the rollers, which are hollow, 
for the ordination of priests and deacons. When there is any peculiar device on the cover of 

Embbzzlrmrnt, em-bez'-zl-mont (Nor. cmbeatiler, to a^ook bound in cloth, and there is much gilding about 
filch), the fraudulent appropriation by clerks, ser- it, the cloth is first glued to the millboard covers, and 
rants, or others, of money or goods intrusted to their subjected to great pressure from tho die engraved for 
vare, or received by them on account of their em- the purpose, after it has been laid on an iron plate, 
ployers. This is not an offence at common law, and which is heated from beneath by gas. 
hence offenders were suffered to escape, until it was Embrasure, cm-brai'-zhur (Fr.), in Arch, this term 
made a felony by 39 Geo. III. c. 85. By 7 & 8 Geo. IV. is applied to the rectangular indentations of a bat- 
c. 29, embezzlement is declared to be larceny, and tlement, or the splayed opening for a door or window, 
punishable with transportation or imprisonment. By Embrasure, in Mil., the opening made in the parapet 

the Criminal Justice Act (14 A 15 Viet. c. TOO) it of a rampart to allow a cannon to be fired through it. 
is further made competent to convict for embezzle- The neck or opening of an embrasure should be as 
ment persons indicted for larceny, and vice versd. email as possible in front, or at the exterior face of the 
Persons employed in the public service embezzling parapet, to protect the artillerymen who are working 
money or valuable securities are deemed guilty of the guns from the sharpshooters of the enemy. The 
felony, and liable to penal servitude or imprisonment, breadth of the opening varies from about 2 feet for 
For embezzling, stealing, or destroying her majesty’s 18*pounders to 3 feet 3 inches for 68-ponnders and 
military stores to the value of twenty shillings, the Lancaster guns. That part of the parapet which fills 
offender is liable to penal servitude or Imprisonment ; up the embrasure below the opening, und protects the 
under twenty shillings, to fine, corporal punishment, or gun-carriage, the muzzle of the gun appearing above 
imprisonment. By the Fraudulent Trustees Act (20 & it, is'called the genouilldre, The top of the genouillcre 
21 Viet. c. 54), provision is made lor the punishment forms the sill of the embrasure, and generally slopes 
of fraudulent misappropriations by bankers, brokers, outwards. The distance between the sill and the crest 
factors, and other agents, of moneys or property in- of the parapet should be about 4 feet, while the height 
trusted to them. of the genouillcre varies from 2$ feet for guns on solid 

Emblem, emf-blem (Gr. emllema, from en, into, and standing carriages to 3$ feet for guns on travelling 
ballein , to cast), in the primary Bense of the word, it carriages. Tho cheeks splay outwards from the neck 
means a piece of mosaic, or any work in which bits of towards the rear or inner face of tho parapet, and are 
one kind of material are inserted or let into another} inclined to the central line of fire or capital of the 
bat, incur acceptation of the term, it is applied to any- embrasure at an angle of eight or ten degrees. In field- 
thing which, by association of ideas, appears to be a works, embrasures are revetted with timber and fas- 
visible and suitable representation of some abstract cines or gabions, and are protected from the name 
quality, or it has a similar meaning to that of the word from the muzzle of the gun by a oOvering of raw hides, 
device. (See Device.) Thus the lamb is the emblem Mantlets or shutters are often used to mask embra- 
it meekness, humility, and docility; the lion, of cou* sures, and protect the men at the guns from riflemen. 

» age and magnanimity; theedog, of fidelity; and the They are withdrawn suddenly when the gun is to be 
foE, of craft and cunning. The eagle is the emblem of discharged, and closed after the fire isgiven. 
imperial power, as it is reputed to bo the king of birds, Embrocation,* em-bro-kai f -shuii (Gr. embroche, a 

and often styled the royal bird. Other things nave been moistening), a term originally applied to thoseoxter- 
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- Embroidery Emetics 

sal applications used for softening or dissipating cotyledonov*. The spores of flowerless plants having 
swellings. The word has, however, extended beyond no true embryos, can have no cotyledons ; hence such 
its primary meaning, and is applied to oleaginous and plants are said to bo acotyledonoua, When albumen is 
spirituous compounds which incite the surface of the present in a seed, the sise of the embryo is in inverse 
skin to increased action, and produce all the effects of proportion to it: thus in grasses there is a large de- 
oounter irritants, or which, by their influence on the posit of albumen, but a very small embryo; while in 
extremities of the nerves, assist in resolving spasm ; the nettle the embryo is large and the albumen small, 
thus acting as antispasmodies. When the embryo is external to the albumen and in 

EifBaoinxBY, em+broid -er.e (Fr. Iroderie), a term contact with the integuments, as in grasses, it is 
applied to the art of working ornamental figures upon described as external;' when it is surrounded by the 
fabrics of any kind with a needle and thread. The albumen on all sides, except at its radicular extremity, 
art of embroidery is one of the oldest, and has always as in the pansy, it is said to be internal, 
been one of the most important domestic occupations Embxuld, em'-er-tild (Fr. 4mei‘aude), in Min., one 
among oriental nations. It was practised among the of the precious stones, of a rich deep green 
Hebrews during the time of Moses; and the women colour, ‘occurring in hexagonal prisms in granite, 
of Sidon were famous for their embroidery before gneiss, and mica rocks. The finest emeralds, how- 
the siege of Troy. In after-years, the women of ever, are found in dolomite in Granada. The duke 
Greece were celebrated for their proficiency in the of Devonshire possesses an emerald from this In- 
flame art; and some of their productions are said to cality measuring two inches in length by one in 
have equalled, if not surpassed, many of the finest diameter. Fine specimens also occur in Peru, and 
paintings then existing. The inhabitants of Peru, inferior ones in Bavaria, India, and Siberia. Some 
when discovered by the Spaniards, were found to have specimens from the latter country measure 4$ inches 
in their possession elaborate embroideries of gold and in breadth and 12 in length ; but they are worthless as 
ailver on leathers, which they manufactured with great gems, being full of striic, and not transparent. Chemi- 
flkill. The ecclesiastical tapestry, curtains, priests’ oally, the emerald consists of 65 silica, H alumina, 13 
vestments, Ac., in the middle ages, were all erobroi- glueitm, 2 - 56 lime, and 3*50 oxide of chromium. It is 
dered with the needle; and screens, corridor linings, distinguished from beryl by its more brilliant colour, 
&c., were the daily handiwork of some of the noblest being coloured with oxide of iron instead of oxide of 
ladies, assisted by their hand-maidens. In the present chromium. 

day, all embroidery may be divided into two classes,— E Mini alp, Obikwtax, in Min., a green variety of 

embroidery on sWtfs and on muslin. The first class sapphire. (See Sapphire.) 

Includes all ornamental needle-work upon articles of Emerstok, e-mcr'-skun (Lat, e, from, and merrier c, 
furniture, standards, church vestments, &c. ; the to plunge), in Astron., the term applied to the re- 
seeond is employed usually upon articles of female appearance of a heavenly body from behind another, 
apparel, such as caps, collars, &c. Stuff embroidery after the former has been hidden from view by the 
is performed by means of a loom, and is executed passage of the latter across its disc, as in an eclipse, 
with gold, silver, silk, cotton, and woollen threads. Emery, em'-e-re (from Cape Emeri, in the inland of 
Muslin embroidery is generally accomplished by hand, Naxos), in Min., » variety of corundum, consisting 
the fabric worked upon being stretched on a frame, mainly of alumina, combined with a small quantity of 
This kind of work has been very fashionable of late silica, peroxide of iron, and a little water. Dr. Law- 
years; but although at first only looked upon as an rence Smith states that those varieties containing 
elegant accomplishment practised by ladies, it now least water are, ctrferis paribus , the hardest. Emery 
forms an article of considerable traffic, and gives em- occurs in Spain, Asia Minor, in the Greek islands, and 
ployment to a large nnmber of persons. Berlin-u-oo ! - in the island whence it takes its name. Ground to 
work is a sort of embroidery which lias been in vogue powder of different degrees of fineness, it is much 
for many years among ladies. The fabric worked used in the arts as a polishing powder. It is mostly 
upon is generally stretched upon a frame, and lh$ employed attached to cloth or paper, 
design to be embroidered is drawn upon it., or some Emetics, e-metf-ifee (Gr. emetihr), a term applied to 
other contrivance is employed by the worker. An those medicines which influence the stomach in a pe- 
engravmg, in which lines are drawn corresponding eulior manner, so as to invert its action and produce 
with the threads of the fabric, is generally used, vomiting. This effect is caused not by the quantity of 
The name is derived from the fact that a print seller the matter introduced* but by the nature of the emetic 
named Wittieh, in Berlin, up to 1810, sola the best itself. Emetics /re administered in many cases of 
patterns for this kind of work. Machine embroidery illness. They are useful when it is found necessary to 
hats giTen a great impetus to the art, and about eight relievo the stomach of some hurtful or indigestible 
years ago a machine was invented by M. Heilmann, of substance. Lives that have been endangered either 
Mulhausen, by which one person could guide 80 to 140 by poisons or excess of food have frequently been 
needles, all working at the same time. This machine saved by means of emetics. In cases of lever, emetics 
was exhibited in the French Industrial Exhibition of arc used: it is supposed that the copious secretion 
1864, and was afterwards patented in England. All which they produce from the glands of the stomach 
the English rights were afterward® purchased by Mr. and intestines has a direct curative action. In all 
H; Houlds worth, the eminent silk manufacturer of oases of fever, emetics should be administered at as 
Manchester, who greatly improved the machine. early a stage of the disease ns possible. They inva- 

Embbyo, em'-bre-o (Gr. embruon , from embruo, I riably render the disease milder, and may be advan- 
bud forth), is the rudimentary state of any organized tngeoasly repeated even at a more advanced stage, as 
body. In Physiol, it is applied to the foetus in utero they induce sleep and a moist state of the skin. They 
before the fifth month of pregnancy, from its growth are specially efficacious in epidemic, typhus, common 
-resembling' the -budding of a plant. Hence wc have fever, and en&nthematons fevers* especially measles, 
embryology, a description of the embryo ; embryotomy, scarlet fever, and stu all-pox. According to the opinion 
or the extraction of the embryo piecemeal in delivery, of Dr. James Clark and Dr. Carswell, emetics are able 
Embryo, iia Bot., the rudimentary plant existing m to dislodge tubercular matter from the lungs in the 
the seed. The presence of a true embrj T o is the earlier stages of consumption. Emetics, however, 
essential characteristic of the seed of flowering plants ; should always be given with great caution, since, in 
for a epore, os the reproductive body of afloweriose cases of depression of the system, their action is to 
plant is called, has no true embryo, the rudimentary produce nausea, by which the vital power is always 
plant being only developed from it after its separation diminished. The emetics generally used consist of 
from the parent. Three parte, corresponding to the root, preparations of antimony, zinc, and copper. Squills, 
stem, and leaves of the perfect plant, are distinguished lobelia, ipecacuanha, and other substances, are also 
in the embryo, and are termed, respectively, the radi- employed. Mustard and water diluted is one of the 
cle, the plumule, and the cotyledons. These parts may mildest and most generally used emetics. Emetics 
be' readily recognized in many seeds, especially when should never be administered to a patient who is dis* 
the process of germination is a little advanced. Plants posed to apoplexy, or a tendency of blood to the head, 
which havp seeds with two cotyledons are said to be or where the patient is liable to hemorrhage from any 
dicotyledonous, and those which have feeds that com* organ, ot is subject to hernia. During pregnancy, 
moniy possess but one cotyledon are said to be mono- also, emetics must be avoided. 
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Emigration Emotion ' ■ - 

Emjghation, em-e-grm'-ahun (Lat. e,&»d migrate, many, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, nod Piedmont, 
to remove to another place to dwell in), is the move- Very few of the tmigrh bad been able to save any 
meet of one or a number 'of persons out of one place property, and the greater proportion were eonte* 
or country with a view to their settling in another, quently soon in a dreadful state of destitution. The 
into which they are said to immigrate (Lat. cn, and princes themselves formed a court at Coblenz, with a 
migrate ) . As commonly used in the present day, how- government, ministers, and a court of justice. Com* 
ever, tne term lias a more limited sense, being np- munications were kept up with the foreign courts, aad 
plied to the leaving of an old and thickly-peopled thus the feelings of the revolutionary party in France 
country to settle in one but sparsely inhabited. The were more and more embittered against them. At last 
great emigration fields at present are the British pos- a body of tmigrfo, under the command of the prince 
sessions and the United States of North America, de Conde, followed the Prussian army into Champagne. 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. In 1800 The republican government immediately put the 
the total number. of emigrants from this country was strongest laws in force against the kmigr&a. Any pet- 
127, 909; of whom 103,0()1 were from England, 3,872 son found assisting or favouring them in any way was 
from Scotland, and 21,690 from Ireland; 9,780 were condemned to death, and the lands of all frnigrfo were 
for the N orth American colonies, 87,000 for the U nited confiscated . Although many of them had refused to fight 
States, 21,302 for Australia and New Zealand, and against their oonntry, 30,000 persons were put upon 
6,881 for other places. The total number of emi- the list, and condemned to perpetual exile from the 
grants from the United Kingdom, from 1815 -to I860 soil of Franoe. The last attempt made by the rfim.gr* 
inclusive, was 5,040,007, The subject of emigration to penotrate into Franoe by force of arms was in 1795, 
has given rise to various important questions among at Quiberon. The attempt was a failure, and the 
political economists. It was long a prevalent notion force belonging to the prince de Condd was broken up 
that emigration, as tending to weaken a nation, ought after the peace of Lanevillo, and sought a refuge iu 
to be discouraged ; but sounder views on this subject ltussia. Under the Directory, many of the imigtie 
now prevail, and the government lias adopted various tried to return to France, and in 1801 Napoleon I. 
measures for the encouraging of this movement. In granted them a general amnesty. By the largest pro- 
1831 a government commission on emigration w as portion this was hailed with delight, and they returned 
formed, by which officers w ere appointed both at home to their native land. Many, however, did not return 
and iu the North- American colonies to watch over the until after the restoration of Louis XVIII. Those 
interests of emigrants, and to furnish them with no- who had remained loyal received many honours from 
cessary information. In 1840 commissioners were ap- the king, but were unable to regaiitt their estates or 
pointed under the royal sign-manual to act as a land their privileges, on account of the charter of 1814. In 
and emigration board. This board forms a subor- 1825, those imigri* who had lost their landed estates 
dinate department of the Colonial office. It regulates received a compensation of 80,000,000 francs yearly, 
the sale of the waste lands of the crown throughout on the capital of 1,000,000)000 francs. TbiB grant was, 
the colonies, and applies the procoeds of such sales however, repealed during the July revolution. — lief, 
towards the removal thither of emigrants from this Uk Loire dee Mmigrh JPranpais, by Antoine de Saint 
con u try . It is the duty of the commissioners to sec Gervais. 

that the provisions of the Passengers Acts (15 & 10 Emih, em'-cer (Arab.), a title bestowed in the East 
Viet. c. 44, and 18 & 19 Viet. c. 119) are observed, upon all the real or supposed descendants of Mahomet, 
which they do by means of agents, established at the and his daughter Fatima. The term is also applied to 
several ou (ports, who examine into the seaworthiness all independent chieftains, not only in the East, but in 
and fitment of emigrant vessels, the amount of pro- the north of Africa. In Turkey, the prerogatives of 
visions and water pn board, the number of passengers, the emirs are unimportant, the principal being their 
their healthy condition, arid the various other matters exclusive right to wear turbans of a green colour, 
required by the act. These agents further procure which was a favourite of the Prophet. Those who are 
and give gratuitously information aa to the sailing of emirs from the mother’s side are held in higher 
shins and the means of accommodation for emigrants, est imation than those from the father’s. AH the 
ana whenever applied to for that purpose they see Turkish emirs are placed under the superintendence 
that ail agreements between shipowners, agents, or of the Emir-Beshir. The leaders, in case of war, 
masters, and intending emigrants, are duly performed, during early Mubomroodan history, were called emirs. 
Emigration is one of the modes of relief provided by and the word has been used in connection with several 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 4 & 5 Will. IV. i*. 70, offices. The califs style themselves “ Emir-al-Mume- 
whieli empowers owners and ratepayers to raise nin,” prince of the Faithful; at the present time, in 
money on security of the rates for the purposes of Turkey, the title is applied to the rulers of provinces, 
emigration. Free emigration can rarely or never be The master of the horse to the sultan is called Emir* 
detrimental to a country, and there are many cases in Aohor ; the standard-bearer, Emir-Alem ; and the sur* 
which it is highly expedient to aid and encourage it. vey or of markets, Emir-Bazaar. 

“ The late extraordinary emigration from Ireland Emollients, e^iol’-yents (Lat. mollis, soft), a term 
(1846-5!)," says McCulloch, “ has done more perhaps employed to denote those substances which are used 
to improve its condition than anything else that could externally, in medicine, for the purpose of softening 
have happened. Iu consequence of the diminution the part of the body to which they are applied. They 
that has been effected in the population, employment are mostly used iu the form of poultices, fomenta* 
is more easily obtained, and the rate of wages has tions, &o. 

increased ; a considerable progress has been made in Emotion, e+mef-tihun (Lat. «, and moveo, I more), in 
many parts of the country in the consolidation of small Mental Phil., is a term frequently used as synony- 
paUmes of land into something like farms of a reason- mous with feeling, but which is strictly a, state of 
able sixe and susceptible of a better system of cultiva- feeling awakened through the medium of the intellect, 
fcion ; the towns aud workhouses have been in part, and manifesting its existence and character by some 
at least, relieved of their pauper population j and sensible effect upon the body. An emotion differs 
agitation, crime, and outrage are less prevalent. Nor from a sensation in not springing directly from an 
is there any reason to fear that, either in Ireland or affection of the body, and from a cognition, by its 
anywhere else emigration will be, or indeed can be, being pleasurable or painful. According to Lord 
carried to excess , JJ Karnes, an emotion differs from a jmssion in this, that 

Emigh^s, cmf-e-graiz (Fr.), a term applied to those it passes away without exciting any desire, whereas 
individuals who left France during the revolution, a passion is accompanied by desire. Emotions, re- 
After the taking of the Bastille, the princes of the garded in themselves, can scarcely be called springs or 
royal family, Monsieur (Louis XVIII.), the count action. They tend rather to quiescence and contem- 
d* Artois (Charles X.), and the prince de Cond<5, dc- plation, fixing the attention on the objects or occur* 
parted from Franco. They were speedily followed, inrencea whioh have excited them. But to ey com Dine 
1791, by all those who considered- that their rights, with springs of action, and give them a character ana 
privileges, and property ha<h been interfered with im* a colouring. The physical changes that unuorauy 
properly. Noblemen left their estates and domains, accompany the mental passions and emot ions enow 
officers, with large numbers of private soldiers, priests, clearly the intinmte connection that axists between the 
monks, Mid private individuals, passed over into Ger- inward states of consciousness and the phyaioa 
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corporeal organism. This is in some measure ac- 
counted for from the natural tendency of pleasure to 
cause an increased flow of the blood and vital energies 
to particular parts, and of pain to cause a depression 
or weakening of the vital (unctions. Why some 
special muscles should be affected differently from 
others,— why, for instance, anger should draw down 
the eyebrows and compress the lips, is a question that 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Emm hob, em'*pe-rvr (Lat, imperator ), the supreme 
monarch of a nation ; a title, the dignity of which is 
considered to be superior to that of a king. Origina- 
ting with the Romans, and signifying merely the indi- 
vidual who had the imperium or ruling power, it gra- 
dually began to mean the possessor of the sovereignty 
of the Roman world. From the Romans, the title 
passed to Charlemagne, and when the Carlovingian 
family died out in the German branch, the title became 
elective. At present, there are three emperors in 
Europe,— the emperor of the French, an elected 
monarch ; the emperor of Russia ; and the emperor 
of Austria. 

Empbrob Moth ( Saturnia Tavonia minor), one of 
the most beautiful of the British species of moths. 
The expanse of its wings is about three inches. The 
colour is a greyish brown, tinged with purple; the 
back part of the wings lias a band of pale brown and 
purple, the last band being much waved. In the cen- 
tre of each wing is a large spot consisting of a black 
pupil with a yellow or grey iris, partly surrounded by 
a light blue crescent. The larva is of a green colour, 
with a black band on each segment, ornamented with 
pink tubercles, bearing a whorl of six hairs, diverging 
like a star. The coooon of the emperor moth is very 
curiously constructed, the extremity not being dosed, 
but terminated by a converging circle of stiff hairs, 
which enables the insect to muke its escape, but 
entirely prevents the entrance of all intruders. This 
moth is of the same family as tbe silkworm moth 
(Bombycida), and the largest European species is the 
peacock moth (Saturnia pavonia major ) , which attains 
a width of five inches between the wings. 

Ekpxteaorjb, em-pe-trai'-ae-e (Gr. en, upon ; petroa , 
a rock), in Bot., the Crowberrv fam., a small nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Monoekla - 
my (Lets. They are small heath-like evergreen shrubs, 
mostly natives of northern Europe and North America. 
Their leaves and fruit are generally slightly aci&. 
The berries of Empctrum nigrum , the crowberry, are 
eaten in the very cold parts of Europe, and are also 
employed in Greenland to prepare a fermented liquor. 
In Portugal the berries of Corema arc also used in the 
preparation of a beverage which is said to have a me- 
dicinal value in febrile complaints. 

Emphasis, em'zfa-ai* (Gr. en, andphemi, I speak) t 
in pronunciation, is a mode of denoting one or more 
words in a sentence by a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, in order to draw attention to them, or to show 
how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatio words must be distinguished by a par- 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a stronger accent. 
On the right management of emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. With no emphasis, speech will 
be heavy and lifeless, and the meaning often am- 
biguous; and if the emphasis be misplaced, the 
meaning may be entirely perverted. There are two 
kinds of emphasis, — -the simple and the complex; the 
former serving merely to point out the plain meaning 
of a sentence, the latter to mark some affection or 
emotion of the mind, or to give a meaning to words 
which they do not usually bear. In writing, an em- 
phatic word is commonly underlined, and in print it is 
usual to put it in italics. 

Empire, em'-pire (Lat. imperium), a term originally 
applied to that territory or extent of land governed by 
an emperor. The first empire was that of the ancient 
Romans, and it was divided into two great portions,— 
the empire of the East, or the Lower Empire, and tbe 
empire of the West. The empire of the East was 
greatly subdivided, according to the reigning dynasty. 
The empire of the West became the German, or Holy 
Roman empire. In the ninth century. At the pre- 
sent time tbe word empire is used to express any 
large extent of dominion. Thus, in ordinary language, 
H a customary to speak of the empire of Hmdos- 


tan and the empire of Persia. The dominions of the 
queen of England are universally called the British 
empire. Those countries in Europe which are empires 
governed by emperors are France, Austria, and Russia, 

Empiric, ms-pir'-tfc (Gr. empeirikoa , from empeiria, 
experience), is properly one whose knowledge is 
founded on experience or observation. A certain sect 
of Greek physicians took this name to denote their 
mode of treatment, as distinguished from that of the 
Methodists and Dogmatists. They died out, and are 
preserved only in the works of their adversaries $ and 
hence the term has long been synonymous with a 
charlatan or quack doctor, or more generally an 
ignorant pretender iu science. In philosophical lan- 
guage, the term empirical means simply which be- 
longs to, or is the product of, experience or obser- 
vation, as distinguished from what is the result of 
reasoning or inference. 

Emporium, em-por'-e-am (Gr. emporion , trading- 
place), the term applied to receptacles in which whole- 
sale merchants stow their goods in seaport and other 
towns. The word is originally derived from the Greek 
word emporos , which eignitied in the time of Homer 
one who sailed in a ship belonging to another. It 
afterwards was applied to a wholesale merchant, and 
in later years gained its present signification. 

Empyrean, em-pi-re'-un (Gr. empuroa, from #n, and 
pur, fire), a term applied by r poels and others to the 
highest heaven, where the pure element of fire is sup- 
posed to exist. Milton frequently makes use of the 
word in “ Paradise Lost ; M as in the following lines 

“ Almighty Father from above. 

From the pure empyrean, where he sits, 

High throned, above all height, bent down his eye.** 

Emu, e’-mu ( promaiui Nova UoUiandia , or Dro - 
status ater).— This bird is widely diffused over the 
southern part of Australia, and ia closely allied to the 
cassowary. When fully grown, it measures seven feet 
in length. The plumage is, for the most part, a mixture 
of grey and brown, paler below than above ; head co- 
vered with feathers, which, together with those about 
the neck, are of a hairy texture. The long feathers 
observable iu the wings of the cassowary are wanting 
in the emu; but instead of them it has real wings, 
though of so small a size as to be useless for flight. 
The legs are short and stout ; there are three toes to 
each foot, and these are furnished with nearly equal 
claws. It is very swift, and when attacked kicks, as 
does the ostrich, but not forwards, as does the latter 
bird, but more as a cow kicks, sideways or backwards. 
The nest of the emu is made by scooping a shallow 
hole in the ground in some scrubby spot; concerning 
the formation of the nest, however, there are various 
opinions. Its eggs ore dark green, and the number 
laid varies from seven to thirteen. Dr. Bennett re- 
marks there is always an odd number, some nests 
having been discovered with nine, others with eleven, 
and others, again, with thirteen. In size the emu's 
| eggs nearly equal those of the ostrich. They are 
monogamous, and the males, as in the case of the 
she*s, perform the duties of incubation. The eggs are 
eagerly sought after by the natives as an article of 
food, os is also the bird itself for the sake of its flesh, 
which, particularly that about the hind quarters, is said 
to be ot‘ good flavour. The emu would seem to have 
been unknown in Europe until the 16th century, when 
the Dutch, - on their return from one of their earliest 
voyages to India, brought one from the island of Tara. 
For a considerable time this bird was exhibited for 
money at Amsterdam, and finally it came into the 
hands of the emperor of Germany. In the year 1671 
an emu was sent by the governor of Madagascar to the 
king of France, which was kept alive for four years 
in a menagerie at Versailles. A peculiarity in the 
anatomy of the emu should be noticed. “It is the 
largest bird after the ostrich, from which it differs 
sufficiently in its anatomy, for it has short intestines 
and small ccsca, wants the intermediate stomach be- 
tween the crop and the gizzard, and its cloaca does 
not in proportion exceed that of other birds/’— 
Cuvier. 4 

Enamel, Enamel-woex, e-ndm'-el (Fr. email). ~ 
The art of applying a coating of vitreous substances 
called enamels to a surface of {glass or metal, and 
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baking this in by a fusing heat, is termed enamelling. 
In the ordinary processes of the art the substances 
luted to form the ground of the enamel are opaque, 
and must bear a higher degree of heat without fusing 
than the coloured enamels which are afterwards melted 
into them. They are made after a great variety of 
receipts, according to the uses to whion they are to be 
applied. All those designed for metallic surfaces have 
a transparent base, which is rendered opaque by the 
substitution of combined oxide of lead ana oxide of 
tin, instead of the oxide of lead used ns one of its 
ingredients. Five different mixtures of the two oxides 
are in use, the proportions varying from 3& parts of 
lead and 1 of tin to 7 parts of lead and 1 of tin. 
The two metals in the desired proportion are melted 
together, and the combined oxide is removed as fast 
as it appears upon the surface. When the oxidation 
is as thoroughly effected as is practicable, the product 
is well washed to remove any particles of metal that 
may have escaped oxidation, as these would greatly 
impair the quality of the enamel ; for the same reason, 
it is essential that the metals themselves should be 
absolutely pure and free from the usual alloys found 
with them. One or other of the mixtures of oxides 
obtained by the method described is next melted with 
proper quantities of silica (pounded quartz), saltpetre, 
and a little borax : the last gives greater fusibility as 
its proportion is increased, and no more is used when 
the enamel is to be applied upon copper or silver than 
upon gold. The plates are sometimes chemically acted 
upon by the enamel, and if the gold of the gold plates 
is alloyed with too much copper, the effect of this is 
perceived in injuring the appearance of the enamel. 
For making coloured enamels, either the opaque or 
transparent enamel serves ns a base, and with it is 
melted a suitable proportion of some metallic oxide 
as a colouring matter ; for a blue enamel, the opaque 
is used with oxide of cobalt ; for a green t oxide of 
chromium or binoxide of copper; for a violet, per- 
oxide of manganese ; for a yellow, chloride of silver ; 
for a purple, purple of Cassius ; and for a black, the 
transparent enamel is used with mixed oxides of oop- 

E er, cobalt, and manganese. The different enamels, 
eing prepared beforehand, are, when required for 
use, crushed to powder aud then kept at band under 
water, in vessels well covered, to protect them from all 
impurities. The metallic surfaces to be coated are 
cleaned by boiliug in an alkaline solution, and are 
then washed with pure water. The oopper alloy in 
gold may be dissolved from the surface by boiling 
in a Btroug solution of 40 parts of saltpetre, 25 of 
alum, and 35 of common salt. The enamel for watch* 
faces is made from arsenic instead of tin. Enamel- 
ling is an art of great antiquity. The ancient 
Persians and Arabians appear to have practised it 
upon earthenware and porcelain. The Egyptians also 
practised the art, and from them it is supposed to 
have passed to the Greeks, and thence to the Homans. 
That the Saxons were adepts in the art is proved by 
an enamelled jewel preserved at Oxford, bearing an 
inscription stating that it was made by order of the 
great Alfred. With regard to the different and deli- 
cate process of painting on enamel, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
in a paper read by him before the Society of Arts, 
describes the art as having passed through six stages 
from the time of its origin as a species of mosaic-work. 
The Byzantine Style was the earliest, and was in use 
in the Byzantine empire from the reign of Justinian 
down to the year 1300. Its most celebrated exponent 
was the artist-monk Theophilus. The process was 
chiefly characterized by the formation of cells, or 
compartments of gold filigree, in which the enamel 
was lodged. The Early Limoges Style came next, 
taking its title from the city in which it was much 
practised between the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
turies. In this method the cavities for the reception 
of the enamel were incised by a graver in a thick 
plate of copper. Tho third, or Early Italian Style, 
was practised between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centimes. The best-known exponent of this method 
was Ugolino Veri, who in 1338 made the shrine of 
Orvieto Cathedral. This style seems to have taken a 
position midway between the old incised enamel and 
the painted enamels which, at a subsequent period, 
oanie in vogue. 11 It consisted,” says the Englith 
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Oyctop&dia, “in engraving Ob silver after the manner 
of medallic relief, and then floating it over with 
variously-coloured transparent pastes." 1 The first to 
describe the process which has obtained the name of 
the Jewellers' Style was the celebrated Italian artist 
Benvenuto Cellini. In this process small objects of 
gold or silver, in the round or in high relief, were 
covered with a glass-powder paste, which was held in 
its position until vitrifaotion was completed. The 
Late Limoges was tho fifth style, and in this process the 
paintings were laid on in transparent colours uponan 
opaque paste. The chief characteristics of the sixth, 
or Miniature Style, were the introduction of a num- 
ber of new colours, a greater number of firings, and 
a greater graduation or tints. This process, which is 
almost identical with that practised at the present day* 
may be regarded as that description of enamelling 
which most folly comes within the definition of fine- 
art work. Thus far we have treated the subject of 
enamel-work by describing its character and mode 
of application, also as a branch of the fine arts ; bat 
we have yet to consider enamelled ware as a manufac- 
tured product. About the commencement of the 
present oentury. Dr. Samuel Sandy Hickling obtained 
a patent for a prooeas of enamelling cast-iron and 
other hollow ware for saucepans^ &c. His specification 
described the coating of iron vessels, Ac., by fusion 
with a verifiable mixture composed of six parts of 
calcined flints, two parts of composition , or Cornish 
stone, nine parts of litharge, six parts of borax, one 
part of argillaceous earth, one part of nitre, six parts 
of calx of tin, and one of purified potash. Or eight 
parts of calcined flints, eight of red lead, six of 
borax, six of calx of tin, and one of nitre. Or twelve 
parts of potter' s composition, eight of borax, ten of 
white lead, two of nitre, one of white marble cal- 
cined. one of argillaceous earth, two of purified 
potash, and five ad calx of tin. Or, lastly, four parte 
of calcined flint, one of potter’s composition, two of 
nitre, eight of borax, one of white marble calcined, 
half a part of argillaceous earth, and two of calx of 
tin. whichever of these compounds be taken, it 
must be finely powdered, mixed, and fused. The vit- 
reous mass is to be ground when cold, sifted, and levi- 
gated with water. It is then made into pap with 
water or gum-water. This pap is smeared or brushed 
over the interior of the vessel, dried, and fuBed with a 
proper heat in a muffle. Calcined bones are also sug- 
gested as un ingredient of a flux. The fusibility of the 
vitreouB compounds will vary according to the heat 
to be applied to the vessel, by using various propor- 
tions of the silicious and fluxing materials. Colours 
may be given, or gilding. In the year 1839 Messrs. 
Clarke scoured by patent the use of the following 
composition and method 100 lb. of oalcined ground 
flints, and 50 lb. of borax calcined and finely ground, 
to be mired, fused, and gradually cooled. Of this 
40 lb. are mixed with 51b. of potters clay, and ground 
in water to a pasty mass. The vessel, after being 
thoroughly cleansed, is lined with a coating of this 
about j- of an inch thick, and left for it to harden in a 
warm room. A second coating is added, prepared 
from 125 lb. of white glass without lead, 25 lb. of 
borax, 20 lb. of soda in crystals, which have been 
pulverized and fused together, ground, cooled in 
water, and dried. To 45 Tb. of this compound 1 lb. 
of soda is added, upon which the whole is mixed in 
hot water, dried, and pounded. Of this a portion is 
sifted over the other coating whilst still moist, and 
dried in a stove at a temperature of boiling water. 
The veBeel is then heated m a stove or muffle t ill the 
glaze fuses. It is taken out, more glaze powder is 
dusted on the glaze already in fusion, and it is again 
subjected to heat. By this and other processes 
enamelled culinary and other utensils have now become 
cheap, and been caused to enter into common use. 
At the present time, among other processes, we find 
iron plates covered with coloured enamel, so as to 
imitate marble. Enamelling of slates to imitate 
m arble was introduced bv Mr. G. E, Magnus at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, 'for which a prize medal WM 
awarded the inventor. The slateB are first of , all 
sawed, and planed to a uniform thickness, after which 
they are rubbed smooth with polishing-stones. Tho 
ground-colour adapted to the marble to be imita ted in 
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first laid on, and afterwards the variegated colours. Encephala iuros, en-sef-U-aiP-tos (Gr. enkephalot, 
Th* slate is then placed in an oven heated to 200°, and that which is in the head; arto*, bread), in Bot., a 
allowed to remain one night. In the morning, after gee- of the nat. ord. Cyeadctcece, composed of elegant 
cooling,, a coat of varnish is applied, and the slab is palm-like trees and shrubs, mostly natives of South 
onoe more plaoed in the oven, where it remains till the Africa and Australia. From the stems of various 
next day. Other heatings and varniehinge succeed, species a kind of sago, called Caffre bread, is obtained, 
till finally the process is completed by the polishing of Enchantment. (See Magic.) 

the slab With pumice and rotten-stone.— Ref. Notice EnceA's Comet, eng’-kes, a comet of periodic reour- 

de$ JSmcrtttc exposis dam Us Galerie* du Lomre, by renee, to which the attention of astronomers was first 
Count de Lftborda; Ure's Diet, of ' Art*, Manufacturer > especially directed when it was discovered by M. Funs 
and Mine* t 6th edition* at Marseilles, November 26, 1819. The similarity of its 

Encampment, (See Camp.) > * elements to those of comets which had been observed 

Encaustic Painting, en-kaws^fik (Or. egkaurtike, in 1780, 1705, and 1805, led M". Enckd. to calculate its 
from en, in or into, and kaio I burn), a method of orbit, and he found the period of its revolution at that 
painting that was practised to a crest extent among time to be just about 1,211 days. The cornet ra- 
the ancients, from the time of Alexander the Great appeared in 1822, and on comparing its elements, aud 
until the 7th or 8th century, from which time the art t he time of revolution, with those of the comets of the 
• gradually declined until the 14th century, when it years above mentioned, it was found that they were 
seems to have been abandoned, and a practical know* only successive apparitions of the same comet, and 
ledge of effecting it entirely lost. According to the that it regularly appeared at its perihelion at intervals 
historian Pliny, there were three methods of per- of rather more than 1,211 days. It was also found 
forming the process ; the first aud second seem, how- that its period of revolution was gradually growing 
ever, to be almost, if not entirely* identical ; the first shorter, at the rate of nearly three hours per revolu- 
being the method of producing large pictures, aud the tion, which caused M. Enck£ to imagine that it was 
second, of producing designs in miniature. In the occasioned by some very slight resisting medium 
first kind, the colour that was intended for the ground Bpreading throughout the whole of our solar system, 
of the picture, after having been mixed with wax as a It was named after M. Encke, instead of M. Pons, its 
vehicle, was smeared over the surface of the wall or discoverer in 1818, on account of the success of the 
panel on which the painting was to bo made, and former in determining its orbit and period of revolu- 
carefully flattened. The design, whether it was a figure tiou, and predicting its reappearance in 1325, which 
or an arabesque border or scroll-work, was traced happened at the .time be had named for it. 
on this ground with a sharp-pointed instrument, aud Encore, on(q)-lcore' (Fr.), literally, ‘again/ ‘once 
the ground carefully removed, leaving the figure in a more*/ an expression commonly used in places of 
sort of shallow intaglio. The wall beneath was allowed public amusement by the audiences to express their 
to show through, or the hollow was filled with wax wish for a repetition of a particular part of the pet- 
colouring matter of another tint; after which the whole formance; as a song, &c. 

was blended together with a hot iron, a process which Encrinitb, en'-krin-ite (Or. en, and krinon, a lily), 
removed all traces of the junction of the different in Geol., any fossil crinoid, or lily-like echinoderm. 
colours, aud imparted a brilliant gloss to the tints that (See Crinoidea and Echinodkiimata.) The encri- 
were used. The second method, in which the work nites, which form a moat important class of fossils, are 
was executed on ivory, must have been similarly done, characterized by their long mauy-jointed stalks, sur- 
and the wax colour which had been spread over the mounted by flower-shaped bodies, which were furnished 
ivory removed by the graving-tool, to allow the surface with numerous finger-like rays, capable of closing and 
of the ivory to furnish the desigu, or the design was expanding. Their internal calcareous skeletons in 
out out on the ivory in intaglio, and the hollows thus scattered joints and fragments arc so abundant in 
obtained were filledr with coloured wax. In the. third some carboniferous limestone*, as to compose the 
kind, in which the colours were laid on with a brusl} greater portion of the mass; hence the term encrinal 
the oolouring matter was mixed with wax dissolved in or eneri vital lima; tone. The minuter joints of the 
turpentine or some essential oil. The colours were fingers and ravs are iuuial.lv termed cnlrochi, or wheel- 
laid on in a liquid state, and from the use of the brush stones, and the limestones in which they abound, 
an effect of light and shadow was obtained which it entrothal limestone. The stalk of the encrinite was 
Was impossible to produce in the other methods above perforated by a canal, which kept the whole in vital 
described. When the picture was completed, the action, and the separated joints have consequently 
tints were blended together with a heated iron as some resemblance to beads, — a resemblance which has 
before. About 1750, the lost art was recovered, and obtained l'or them the common names of “ St. Cuth- 
tbe practice of it revived, by M. Bachelier and Count bert’s beads," “ wheel-stones,” nud "pulley-stones.. 
Cay fus in France. Both produced pictures in this It is usual to apply the term .Encrinite* to the genera 
style, and an aecount of the method used was published, having rounded and Smooth stems; those having pen- 
tt was warmly taken up throughout the south of tagonal and ornamented atoms being termed Pentacru 
Europe for some years, when it again fell into disuse, niter ; those having pear-shaped receptacles, Apiocru 
It Was revived again at Munich in the reign of King nitet ; and those with receptacles forming more or less 
Bonis of Bavaria, and the interiors of many apartments perfect cups, Cyathocrinitc*. Geologically, the eneri- 
in his palace, and various public buildings erected nites range from the Silurian up to the present epoch, 
under his auspices, were executed in it. Since this They occur most abundantly in palaeozoic and mesozoie 
time, many fine works in this brilliant style of painting strata, rarely in eainozoie. and are now only repre- 
fcave been produced ; but it is far better suited for sen ted by the comatula or leather-star, and the all but 
decorative work than for portraits, figures, or land- extinct pentacrinus of the West Indies. lake the 
acapes.— Eastlake’s Material* for a History of corals, their function seems to have been, to a great 
JPmnimg in Oil ; Hontabert’s TraitS Complet de la extent, the secretion of lime from the ocean, — whole 
JPeinture, vol. viii. strata of limestone, silurian and carboniferous, being 

Encaustic Tiles, small earthenware tiles used for almost entirely made up of their remains, 
paving the passages in the nave and aisleB of churches, Encyclopedia, or Cyclopedia, en-ri-klo-pe’-de-b 

and also the chancel. They are also used for paving (Gr. paideia en kuklo, instruction in a circle), is pro- 
entranoe-hails and til* vestibules of houses. They perly a work professing to give instruction in tha 
ore for the roost part in two colours, red and yellow whole circle of human knowledge. The two terms 
being most commonly used, and they are so called are used synonymously; but the former is regarded 
because they have a light arabesque pattern figured as the more correct, as denoting *‘£n a circle;" where- 
on them on a dark ground, or vice vend, in imitation as the latter may mean, “ of a circle." The use of 
of the early encaustic painting of the ancients. the word, however, in its present signification, is 

Enceinte, on^-sayniff)? (Fr.)» in Mil,, the name entirely modern. With the ancients, encyclopaedia 
given to the inner ana continuous line of defence was applied to the whole circle of learning* a know- 
Works round any place y thus the line of bastions and ledge of which was necessary to constitute a liberal 
intervening curtains inclosing the polygonal space education. It comprised graimnar. innsic, geometry, 
which forgis the interior of any citadfel is termed like astronomy, and gymnastics. Various works of the 
enceinte. ancients attempted to embrace the entire circlo of 
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knowledge ; but they exhibit no plan, and eye only 
confused accumulations of the then known arts and 
sciences. It does not, however, appear that the 
anoiants ever applied the term encyclopaedia to any 
work of that kind. So far as is known, the name 
appears to have been first used in this sense by Alfo- 
rabiuB, a learned Arab who flourished in the 10th 
century, and whose work, remarkable for its learning 
and completeness, is preserved in MS. in the library 
of the Esc u rial at Madrid. The indefatigable Domini* 
can Vincent of Beauvais, who flourished about the 
middle of the lath century, gathered together with 
wonderful diligence the whole knowledge of his 
time in three works: *' Speculum Historiale,” “ Specu- 
lum Natural©," and “ Speculum Doctrinale,” to which 
was soon afterwards added, by an unknown band, 
•‘Speculum Morale." Bat these, and similar subse- 
quent works of the middle-age period, which appeared 
under the title of “8umma,” or “ Speculum,” manifest 
throughout a total want of a philosophic spirit. Several 
works bearing the name ot Cyclopedia, or Encyclo- 
pedia, appeared in the 10th century ; as Ringelberg’s 
•* Cyclopaedia ” (Basel, 1541), and Paul Scalich’s 
** Encyclopaedia, sou Orbis Di.seipliuarum turn Sacra- 
rnm tuin rrolanaruin" (Basel, 155'.)). In the beginning 
of the 17lh century, appeared u work of no small 
merit, — Matthew Martini's “ Idea methodical et 
brevis Encycloprodia?, sive Adumbratio Universitatis” 
(Hcrborn, 3806) ; but the most noted and valuable of 
the early encyclopaedias was that of John Henry 
Alstediiie, a professor at Weissembourg, in Transyl- 
vania, which appeared in 2 vole, folio, 1630, a smaller 
work having appeared ten years before. It consists of 
thirty-five books, the first four being an explanation of 
the rest ; then follow six books on philology ; ten on 
speculative, and four on practical philosophy; three on 
theology, jurisprudence, and medicine ; three on the 
mechanical arts ; and five on history, chronology, and 
miscellaneous topics. At Basel, in 1677, iu 2 vols. fedio, 
appeared the “Lexicon Universale” of Hoffmann, 
followed by a supplement of the same extent iu 1683, 
the two being incorporated in four vols. folio, 1698. 
The dictionary form which was introduced by Hoff- 
mann’s work is that which has since been generally 
adopted in encyclopaedias. It doubtless suggested the 
first .English w ork of this kind, — the “ Lexicon Techni- 
cian, or Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences,’’ 
by Dr. J. Harris, 2 vols. folio (London, 1706-10). A 
supplementary volume was afterwards added. It en- 
joyed great popularity till the appearance of Ephraim 
Chambers's Cydoncedia, in 2 vols. folio, in 1728. This 
presented a marked improvement upon its prede- 
cessors, and by an elaborate system of cross refer- 
ences, it was attempted to connect the various articles 
together, so as to form parts of various wholes. “No 
one," says the author, “ seems to have perceived that 
a dictionary is in some measure capable of the advan- 
tages of a continued discourse; and therefore we see 
nothing like a whole in what has in this sort been 
done." It was long popular, aud a seventh edition, in 
4 vola. folio, appeared in 1778-85. Various other works 
of this kind were published before the end of this 
century, but the only one demanding particular notice 
is the “ Eneyelopnidia Britaumoa,” the first edition of 
which was published in 3 vols. 4to, Edinburgh, 1771. 
The fourth edition of this work appeared in 1810, in 
20 vols., and the fifth and sixth, which were mere re- 
prints, were followed by a supplement in 6 vols., in 
1824. The seventh edition, in. 21 vols., was published 
in 1830-42 ; and the eighth and last in 1852-60, Dr. 
Abraham Rees, who edited the last edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia on the basis of that work, 
produced his “Cyclopedia, or New Universal Dic- 
tionary of Art* and Sciences," extending to 45 vols. 
41.o (1802-19). Of the other encyclopedias, may 
be mentioned the “ British Encyclopaedia,” 6 vols. 
8vo, 1807-9; the “Encyclopaedia Londinensis,” 24 
vols. 4to, 1810-29, by John Wilkes; “Pantologia, or 
New Dictionary of Arts and Sciences," 12 vola. 8vo, 
1813-16; Bwrrowea’ “Modern Encyclopaedia,” 10 vols. 
4to, 1816; Miller’s “Encyclopedia Edincnsis," 6 vols. 
4to, 1810 ; “ Encyolopajdia Pq^thensis," 2nd edition, 
23 vola. 6 vo, Edinburgh, 1816; “Oxford Encyclo- 
pedia," in 6 vols. 4t.o, 1828; “London Encyclo- 
irtcdis,.” 2 -j, toIs. 8vo, 1820*29 j “ Partington’s British 
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Cyclopaedia," 10 vols. 8vo, US33-36, in four divisions, 
of Arts and Sciences ; Biography ; Literature, History, 
Geography, Law, and Politics ; and Natural History, 
In 1818 was begun the “ Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litans, or Universal Dictionary of Knowledge," on an 
original plan, comprising the twofold advantages of a 
philosophical and an alphabetical arrangement. The 
plan is by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and is explained 
in his article “Method" prefixed to the work. The 
matter is arranged in four divisions: — 1. the Pure 
Sciences; 2. the Mixed and Applied Sciences; 3. the 
Biographical and Historical articles ; and 4. the Mis- 
cellaneous and Lexicographical articles. The work 
was completed in 1846, and extended to 25 vols. 4io ; 
and since that time most of the larger articles hare 
been reprinted in a small cabinet form. The plan of 
this work has been found to be too philosophical for 
practical purposes. The “ Edinburgh Eneyclopwdia," 
edited by Dr. (now Sir David) Brewster, was com- 
menced in 1810 and finished in 1830, in 19 vola. The 
“ Penny Cyclopaedia ” of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was begun in 1833 and com- 
pleted in 1843, in 28 vols. Three volumes of supple- 
ments were subsequently added. This work when it 
appeared was remarkable for the talent displayed in 
its production, and for its cheapness. The urticles 
were all compiled from original sources, and the total 
expense for literary labour alone is said to have 
amounted to -.£45,000, . The “National Cyclopedia," 
in 12 vola. 8vo, 1847-51, was an abridgement of the 
“ Penny Cyclopaedia.” Perhaps the most objection- 
able feature in the “ Penny Cyclopiedia" was the too 
much space allotted to natural history subjects for a 
work of general reference. This has been remedied 
in tho “ English Cyclopsadia " of Mr. Charles Knight, 
a work based upon the “ Penny Cyclopaedia," but 
divided into four distinct parts, any one ot which may 
be purchased separately 1. Arts aud Sciences, in 8 
vols. ; 2. Natural History, in 4 voIb. ; 3. Biography, 
in 6 vols., and Geography in 4 vols. ThiB publication 
was begun in 1853 and completed in 1861, and it may- 
well be said to be “ a really great and trustworthy 
work of reference.” The Messrs, Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, have very recently brought out an encycSopmdia 
based upon the last edition of the German “ Conver- 
sations-Lexikon.” It extends to nine volumes. Based 
upon an earlier edition of the same work is the “ En- 
cyclopaedia Americana,’’ a popular dictionary of the 
arts, sciences, literature,, history, politics, and bio- 
graphy, &c., edited by P. Lieber, in 13 vols. 6vo., 
Philadelphia, 1829-33, with a supplementary volume 
in 1848. The “ Popular Encyclopaedia,” 7 vols. 8vo., 
Glasgow, 1841, is little more than a reprint of this 
work. The*“ New American Cycloptedia,” edited by 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, iu 8vo., has 
recently been completed. I)r. Lardner’s cycloptedia 
does not properly belong to this class of works, being 
a collection of independent works connected together 
by nothing but the title. 

Lastly, among English works of thiB class, wo 
would allude to the present, — “ Beoton’s Dictionary 
of Universal Information," a work which, while not 
attempting, like some of the others, to give learned 
and elaborate treatises on the different subjects, 
aims especially at being accurate and practically 
useful, a book for ©very day and everybody, and 
withal at such a price as to render it accessible to 
all classes of persons. It is divided into two parts of 
one volume each, the one for history and geography, 
already published, the other lor art, science, and 
literature, in course of publication. In Germany the 
largest and most comprehensive of the Immediate 
successors of Hoffmann's work was Zedler’s “ Uni- 
versal Lexicon," published at Halle and Leipsic in 64 
large folio volumes, 1732-50. The largest work of this 
class, however, is (or, rather, will be when it is com- 
pleted) the “ Allgemeine Eneyclopiidie der W issen- 
sohaften und Kiinste," by Erseh and Gruber, com- 
menced at Leipsic in 3818, and still in course of pub- 
lication. It is divided into three sections, which a re 
carried on simultaneously, the first commencing with 
A, the second with II, and the third with O, Ot the 
first, section 66 vols. have been published (from A to 
Gid): of the second, 34 vols. (from H to Jun) ; and 
of the third, 25 (from O to Phy), making in all 122 
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4to vols. The moat papular of all encyclopaedias, and 
remarkable aa being the first that attempted to popu- 
larise this class of literature, was the “Conversations- 
Lexikon,” projected by Mr. Broekhaus, the publisher, 
in Leipsio, and first published there in 1812. It has 
since gone through a number of editions, the last of 
which, the tenth, in 15 vals., having appeared 
between 1851 and 1855, It has been translated into 
nearly all the languages of Europe, and, even when not 
translated, it has been largely adopted, or its plan 
carried out, by works of a similar kind. An abridge- 
ment of this work fo published under the title of 
“Xleineres Brockhaus’sches Conversations-Lexikon fiir 
den Handgebrauch,” 4 vols., 1854-56. The more notable 
of the other German ency clopssdias are Mey er ’ s “ Grosse 
Conversations-Lexikon fiir die gebildeten Btiiude," 
in 38 vols. 8vo, Hildburghausen, 1840-52, with a sup- 
plement in 6 vols. 1853-55, and 8 volumes of plates; 
Fierer's “ Universal Lexikon der Gegenwart und 
Vergangenhcit, oder neuestes encyclopadisches W or- 
terbuch der Wissenschaften, Kiinste und Gewerbe,” 
third edition, 34 vols.8vo, Altenburg, 1840-46 ; “ OeBfcer- 
reichische National Enclyopiidie,” 6 vols. 8vo, Vienna, 
1835-37; “Conversations-Lexikon derneuesten Litora- 
tur, V6lker,und Staatengeschichte,” 2 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, 
1841-45; “Allgejneine Beal Encyclopiidie, oder Conver- 
sations-Lexikon fiir das Katholische Deutschland,” by 
Dr. W. Binder, 12 vols. 8vo, Regenburg, 1846-50 ; and 
Herzog's “ Encyclopadie fur Proteatantmche Theologie 
und, Kirche,” 10 vols. 8vo, 1853-59. In France, the first 
volume of the celebrated “ Encyclopedic, ou Diction- 
naire Raisonm* des Sciences, des Arts, etdes Metiers,” 
of Diderot and D'Alembert, appeared in 1751, and the 
seventeenth and last of the original series was pub- 
lished in 1765, ]1 vols. of plates being added to the 
l»xt, of which the first was published in 1762, and the 
last in 1772. A supplement was afterwards added, 
consisting of 4 vols. of text and one of plates, 1776-7. 
It is said to have been founded upon au unpublished 
French translation of Chambers's Encyelopiedia, un- 
dertaken by an Englishman of the name of Mills. It 
numbered among its contributors writers of high name, 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, and others ; but they were nearly 
all persona holding very sceptical views on all religious 
matters. It Boon became very popular, and various 
editions of it were afterwards published in France and 
other parts of the continent,, and its principal writers 
came generally to be known as the Encylop6dists.' It 
was followed by another work of still greater extent, 
the “ Encyclopedia Mdthodique," begun in 1781 and 
not finished till 1832, comprising 201 vols. 4to, including 
47 vols. of plates. Each science or art is treated sepa- 
rately in a distinct volume or volumes ; bo that, in fact, 
it forms a series of dictionaries on special subjects 
(48 in all), rather than an encyclopedia proper. The 
first edition of the Encyclopedic Moderne, ou Dic- 
tionnaire abrdgd, des Sciences, des LettreB et des 
Arts, Ac., par une Socidtd de Gens de Lettres,” was 

f ublished m 26 vols. 8vo, with 2 vols. of plates ; 

’oris, 1823-32. A third edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 27 vols., with 4 vols. of plates, in 1852-57, 
to which a supplement is in course of being added, — 
the 10th vol., published 1861, coming down to the end 
of O. A useful work of this class is the “Encyclopedia 
des Gens du Monde,” in 22 vols. ; Paris, 18133-44. The 
French have also a “ Dictionnavre de la Conversation 
et de la Lecture,” in 68 vols. (Paris, 1839-51) , of which 
A new edition begun in 1851 is still in progress, and a 
.;*?■ Conversations Lexicon,” founded upon the last edi- 
tion of the German work of that name. Based upon the 
German “ Conversations-Lexikon ” are the “Enciclo- 
pedia Espanola,” began at Madrid in 1842; the “Bi- 
blioteea universal de Instmeeicm,” Barcelona, 1842 ; 
the “ AlmennyttightDanskKon vcrsations-Lexikon/’by 
F. Larsem Copenhagen, 1849; the “ Svenskt Konvor- 
sations- Lexikon,” Stockholm, 1845 ; besides others in 
Holland, Russia, Hungary, Ac. At Turin, a “ N uova 
Encyclopedia popolare Italian*, " in 4to, was begun in 
1856. Those encyclopaedias that we have noticed have 
been more or less universalin their character and aim ; 
but there exists another and also an important branch 
of this class of works, — those, namely, that are devoted 
to separate branches of literature, science, or art. The 
number of these works is rapidly increasing, and their 
character improving,— indeed, now there is scarcely a 
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department of human knowledge that has not its dic- 
tionary or encyclopaedia. As knowledge increases, so 
most the demand for encyclopaedias also increase. As 
the sphere of knowledge extends, the less able is man, 
with his limited powers and capacities, to embrace the 
whole circle; he most, therefore, have recourse to 
helps,— to books where he can get what information he 
wants in a comprehensive and easily accessible form ; 
and to furnish this is the object of an encyclopedia. 
The importance of this class of works is not yet suffi- 
ciently recognized in this country. In Germany almost 
every f&milv, even among the lower classes, has its 
encyclopedia. In the words of the editor of “ Mac- 
millan's Magazine,”— “ An encyclopedia in any man’s 
house is a possession in itself for him and his family ; 
an encyclopedia chained at Charing-croas for public 
reference would be a boon to London worth fifty 
drinking-fountains.” 

Endemic, en-dem'Ak (Gt. end emilcos, from en, among, 
and demog, the people), in Med., is a term employed to 
designate diseases peculiar to a certain class of per- 
sons, or to a particular district. Thus ague is an en- 
demic disease in low marshy countries ; tho goitre in the 
Alps. They differ from epidemic diseases, which, with- 
out reference to locality or class, attack many persons 
at the same time in the same place, and are contagious ; 
as influenza, scarlet fever, Ac. 

Endive. (See Cichokium.) 

Enijocakp, en'-do-karp (Gr. end on, within ; Jearpog , 
a fruit), in Bot., the inner layer of the pericarp of a 
fruit. In certain fruits it is remarkably hard, and ie 
termed the stone or putamen. In the almond the endo- 
carp forms a thin woody Bhell ; in the apple it is the 
core containing the seeds, and in the orange it consti- 
tutes the thin membranous partitions which divide the 
pulp into separate portions. (See Fruit.) 

Endogenous Plants, or Endogens, cn-doj'-e-nu$ 
(Gr. endow , within ; pinomai, I am formed), plants 
having Btems which Increase by the addition of new 
matter within. De Candolle's class Endogente corre- 
sponds with Monocotyledons* of most botanists, and 
its essential characters are given in this work under 
the latter head. 

Endosmose, en-dos'-mose (Gr.endon, within ; osmose, 
impulsion), a term originally applied by Dntrochet to 
the transfusion of gaseous bodies or liquids through 
membranous substances either of an animal or vege- 
table origin. He found that if two fluids of unequal 
density are separated by a membrane, the denser fluid 
will attract or draw to it the less dense. When the 
attraction was from without inwards, he called it endos* 
mose ; when from within outwards, be called it exos- 
mose. In ao.mals and vegetables this remarkable 
action of fluids performs a very important part. Upon 
it depend many phenomena connected with the circula- 
tion of* the blood in animals and the circulation of the 
sap in vegetables. The substance contained within tho 
membranous covers of the cells of plants is denser than 
the fluids without ; hence aprocess of endosmose takes 

f ilace by which the plant is supplied with nourishment 
rom the soil. The bursting of Boms seeds and fruits 
depends upon endosmose; and some of the entozoa 
appear to exist by its action. 

Endowment, en-dow'-ment (from Fr. endouairer, to 
endow), in Law, is thebestowing or assuring of dower 
upon a woman. It is sometimes used metaphorically 
for the settling a provision upon a parson, or building 
a church or chapel; and the severing a sufficient 
portion of the tithes, Ac., for a vicar, towards his per- 
petual maintenance when the benefice is Appropriated. 

Endymion, en-dim'-e-on, in Bot., the JBlue-bell, a 
gen. of plants of the nat. ord. XAUaeea. E. nutans is 
the species which adorns the wood stand thickets of this 
country. Its flowers are usually bine, rarely white. 
Enema. (See Clyster.) 

Enemies, Adhering to the Queen’s. (See Trea- 
son.) 

Enfield Rifle. (See Rifle.) 

Enfilade, en-fe-laid' (Fr.).— When the line of 
fire from artillery or musketry is directed along 
the front of a body of troops drawn up in line, in- 
stead of against it, on so as to sweep the interior 
of any part of the defensive works about a place, or 
a trench in siege-works, from one end to the other 
in the direction of its length, it is called an enfilading 
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fire, It )■ obvious that an enfilading fire directed 
against a body of men in line must be far more de- 
struetive and harassing than, a direct fire against their 
front; and, in a siege, if the attacking party can bring 
their guns into position so as to enfilade any part of 
the works of a besieged fortress, the guns in that part 
will be more readily dismounted and disabled, as the 
enemy's fire will strike them on the side, which pre- 
sents a far better mark then the muzzle projecting 
through the embrasure. 

Enfububage, an(g) •flur’-aehe (Fr.), a process for 
extracting the scents from flowers by absorption. 
Wooden frames containing glass smeared with pure 
fat are filled with flowers, and allowed to remain for a 
time, varying from one to six days. The grease gradu- 
ally absorbs the scent, the flowers being renewed from 
time to time throughout their period of blooming. The 
scent is afterwards separated from the grease by soak- 
ing it in strong spirits of wine. Sometimes wire frames 
covered with cotton cloths imbued with fine olive-oil 
are used instead of glass. In this mauner the most 
delicate odours are extracted from flowers. 

Enfranchisement, en-frdn’-tshiz-ment (Fr, fran- 
chise, freedom or right), is the act of admitting a person 
to certain privileges or liberties; as where one receives 
the freedom of a town corporate. In Law, the enfran- 
chisement of a copyhold is its conversion into a free- 
hold by agreement with the lord of the manor. By 
16 & 16 Tiet. e. 51, after the next admission subsequent 
to 1st July, 1853, either the lord or the tenant may 
require and compel the enfranchisement of the land, 
in consideration of a gross sum or of an annual rent, 
fixed either by mutual agreement or by valuators and 
an umpire under the direction of the copyhold com- 
missioners. (See Copxhold.) * 

Engine, on' * jin (Lat. ingenium , a contrivance), a 
term applied in Mech. to any compound machine or 
instrument composed of various parts, and intended 
to produce some effect by mechanical force; such 
as a pump, a windlass, &c. Some engines are distin- 
guislied by connecting the word engine with the pur- 
poses for which they are used ; as, steam-engine, fire- 
engine, &c. Battering-rams, and machines of the same 
class, are called military engines. 

Engine, Air. (See Air-Engine.) 

Engine, Fire. (^Fire-Engine.) 

Engine, Steam. (See Steam-Engine.) 

Engine, Cutting.— A new and useful improvement 
of a cutting engine, or machine for dividing and cutting 
the teeth of cog-wheels, has been invented by an 
American mechanist, Mr. J. Gaume, of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. In the accompanying wood- 
cuts, fig. 1 is a plan, fig. ii a side elevation, and 
fig. 3 a front view of the machine. The same letters 
indicate like parte in all the woodcuta. The leading 
object of this invention is to adapt the common lathe, 
by the addition of certain part s, to the cutting of cog- 
wheels, chiefly for the use of small shops and esta- 
blishments, where a lathe and cutting engine are only 
occasionally used. The principle of the first part of 
this invention consists in adding to a lathe, and in 
combination with the mandrel thereof, a puppet made 
in two parts for carrying the cutter, the lower half to 
be attached in the usual manner to the bench, and 
connected with the upper one by an inclined plane, 
that the upper part may slide on the lower one at an 
angle of forty-five or any other number of degrees, for 
the purpose of carrying the cutter or curr over the 
wheel in the operation of cutting the cogs of bevel 
wheels. The second portion of this invention consists 
in combining with this poppet the cutter-frame, which 
carries the spindle of the cutter or curr by means of 
an adjustable horizontal slide, on which the cutter- 
frame moves to and fro to carry the cutter over the 
wheel in which the cogs are to be cut, the said slide 
being a plate with dovetail or other formed edges, 
embraced by or embracing the cutter-frame, and 
attached at one end bv a fixed bolt to the top plate of 
the puppet, and at the other by a screw bolt that 
passes through a curved slot, whereby the cutter-frame 
may be made to carry the cutter in its horizontal 
motion diagonally with the axis of the mandrel for the 
cutting of diagonal cogs. Tha spindle of the cutter or 
eurr having its bearings in an adjustable slide that 
moves at right angles to the mandrel, to bring the 
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cutter over the axis of the mandrel (the bed of the 
Slide being connected with a vertical slide in the cutter- 
frame to adapt the oufcter to wheels of different 
diameters) by means of a fixed bolt on one tide, aad a 
screw bolt passing through a curved slot on the other, 
that tbe axis of the cutter may be placed at any angle 
with a vertical line. The third part of the invention 
relates to the method of dividing the cogs, aud eonsista 
in placing the index-wheel on a slide, that it may be 
adjusted to a wheel of any desired number of cogs os 
an arbor that communicates by a screw or its equiva- 
lent to the mandrel which carries the wheel to be out, 
so that by merely changing the wheel on this arbor, > 
single division-index maybe used for the cutting of 
any desired number of cogs. The fourth part ortho 
invention oonsists in combining the dividing apparatus 
with the mandrel of a lathe, by means of cogs in the 
pulley of the mandrel, or on the mandrel, the dividing 
apparatus being so arranged that it can be thrown in 
ana out of gear. In the annexed engravings a repre- 
sents the bench of the lathe, C the mandrel with its 
set of cone pulleys (c), the face of the larger one of 
which is a crown cog-wheel (d), the cogs of which 
engage with the threads of an endless screw on arbor 
e: the threads of this sorew are shown by dotted lines 
in the plan, fig. 1. One end of the arbor runs on the 
point of a pivot screw (f ), and the other has a long 
journal that runs in a box in a standard (g), attached to- 
the bench or the puppet-head of the mandrel ; so that 
when tbe rear end is liberated from out of the cogs of 
the crown wheel, the mandrel may be used for 
turning the cog-wheel. In this way there is no danger 
of the wheel not being properly centred. When the 
wheel iB to be out, the arbor e is properly mounted, and 
its outer end is adapted by a collar and nut to receive- 
a spur-wheel (.;'), of any desired number of cogs, which 
take into the cogs of the wheel K, one face of which is 
provided with the division-plate or index (6), and the 
other end with a handle (*») for turning it. This Wheel 
is fitted to and turns on a stud-pin (»), projecting from 
a plate ( o ) that slides on an arm (p) of the standard (y), 
that it may be set to the proper pitch-lino of a wheel 
of any desired size on the arbor e, and there held by » 
screw (y). A spring-point or catch (r) isusedto catch in 
the notches of tbe index or division-plate (b ) . From the 
preceding remarks it will be seen that with any given 
size of wheel on the arbor e t the number of ooga to be 
cut may be varied by the motions of the dividing or 
intlex wheel, as in the ordinary dividing-engine, and 
that by changing the wheel on the arbor e, any varia- 
tion can be given to these divisions. The wheel having 
been turned, and the dividing apparatus putin connec- 
tion, the centring puppet-head (») of the latheis thrown 
back, and the extra puppet (t) is seoured in place on 
the bench. This puppet is made in two parts (t f t), 
connected together by a dovetail or other slide (w)Et 
an angle of 45°, or any other number of degrees, with 
the plane of tbe bench. The lower half (/) is secured 
to the bench, and the other (t) can be made to slide 
on it by means of a handle or lever (t>), that turns 
on afulorum-pin (w) attached to the lower half, and 
connected with the upper half by a’ pin (x) that 
passes through a slotted hole in a well-known manner. 
The top plate of the upper half is in a plane parallel 
with the mandrel, and has a dovetail slide (y) con- 
nected with it at the forward end by a fixed bolt, s 
( see fig. 4, which is a plain view of this part), and at 
the other end by a screw bolt (a), that passes through 
a curved slot (see the dotted line) in the top plate, so 
that any horizontal inclination desired may be given 
to this slide, which is embraced by tbe bottom plate 
(H) of tbe cutter-frame (C), aud which can be made 
to slide thereon by a handle or lever (d), that turns 
on a fulcrum-pin attached to the puppet, and con- 
nected with the cutter-frame by a joint link (e), 
so that by the motion of this lever the attendant 
carries the cutter to and fro horizontally over the 
edge of the wheel to be cut, for cutting spur cogt m 
a direction parallel with the axis of the mandrel, or 
inclined therewith as tbe slide may be set- to be indi- 
cated by a pointer (f) on the cutter-frame, and an 
index (g) on the top plate of the puppet. But when 
the machine is used for cutting the cogs on bevel 
wheels, tbes the cutting-frame is earned by sliding 
tbe upper part (t^ of the puppet-head on the lowe 
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part, iig. 4 ; the inclination of this slide determining necessary to cover the retrofit of an army, snob m. 
the bevel of the cogs cut. . The forward part of the blowing up bridges, &c. ; and in forcing open the gate 
cutter-frame has a plate (h) that slides in it vertically by of a fortress, the hazardous enterprise of fixing the 
means of a screw (b), to adapt the cutter to any desired powder-bags and attaching the sauoisson, or laying the 
diameter of wheel to be cut ; to this is connected train required to cause their explosion, 
another plate ( j), that turns on a bolt, and further se- Engineer!! ra. Civil (Lat. civilix, of or belonging 

cured by a screw-bolt (k) tbatpaeses through a curved to a state). — There are many duties and branches be* 
slot (1), by means of which the plate (j) may be turned longing to this important profession, which, in many 
on toe fixed bolt as a centre, to give any desired respects, is allied to that of the architeot, although 
inclination to the axis of a cutter ; and this last- this great distinction lies between the constructive, 
named plate is provided with dovetail ways, in which works of each ; namely, that the buildingB raised by 
slides the cutter-carrier (m), wkioh is a frame in which the engineer are works of great solidity t and of a use- 
are the bearings of the spindle (n) of the cutter (o), fnl nature, especially designed for the promotion of 
so that this may be regulated endwise by a set screw commerce, while those of the architect are structures 
(p). The cutter is rotated by a belt (q), that passes of ornamental character and artistic design, of which 
from any prime mover over a pulley {r) on the spindle, the former, except in rare instances, are necessarily 
From the foregoing it will be seen that the cutter can devoid. Among the chief duties of the civil engineer* 
be adjusted in any direction relatively to the axis of is the construction of roads and great highways, 
the mandrel that carries the wheel to be cut ; and aqueducts and canals, with all the necessary accom- 
th&t, by means of one of the handles or levers, the paniments, such as locks, lock gates, culverts, and 
cutter-frame can be moved to and fro to cut the cogs bridges. All such structures as breakwaters and light- 
by sliding the cutter-carriage on the puppet in a hori- houses, which are buildings requiring great strength 
zontal plane parallel with the axis of the mandrel, and solidity in the const ruction of their masonry and 
which, by the adjustment of the ways or slide on the foundations, and the formation of huge masses of 
puppet, may be adjusted to move in a vertical plane earth, thrown up as embankments, to protect coun- 
projected from the axis of the mandrel, or at any tries that are below the level of the sea from inunda- 
melination therewith, to cut oblique cogs; or by tion, or low meadow lands from being" flooded by 
means of the other handle, that the cutter-frame may rivers that are subject to sudden and rapid increase 
be made to move with the upper part of the puppet from heavy rains, cotne within the province of the 
on an inclined plane, to cut the cogs of bevel cog- civil engineer. He also constructs docks for the reeep- 
wheels. It will be obvious, from the plan of the above, tion of shipping, quays, reservoirs, and watercourses 
that the plan of the junction of the two halves of the for supplying towns with water brought from a diB- 
puppet may be made at any inclination desired, to tance, and he accomplishes the drainage of marsh land 
suit the bevel of the wheel intended to be out. This and fenny districts, and irrigates dry soil requiring 
machine may be composed either of a single lathe, or moisture to render it productive, by various artificial 
of a complicated one, of any desired dimensions, and means. ItailroadB, with their deep cuttings, immense 
nothing need be added to it but a side-coupling to embankments, lofty viaducts, dark tunnels, and road- 
form the division. Its advantages are : — I. Turning ways sometimes carried for miles on arches of brick* 
the wheel on its points; it is thus cut on these same work, — their iron girder and other bridges, of enormous 
points with the axis, the length of which may be strength, and bridges of all kinds that span our rivers* 

S laced on the lathe ; likewise by turning the wheel on whether of wood, stone, or iron, are all the work Of 
tie flat side, the hole in the contro and the circum- the civil engineer. The formation of artificial harbours 
ference are cut without its being removed. 2. This by throwing out piers and jetties ; and the clearage of 
machine can cut a machine on the circumference natural harbours from all obstructions, such as sunken 
obliquely, to the right or left, with any desired incli- rocks and sandbanks ; and the construction of the 
nation, and also the same with regard to the wheel on great sewers and drains that run in every direction un- 
the side. 3. The wheel can be cut at any single of 45°. dex our large towns and cities, all come under his care ; 
This machine can take the place of, and even offers ano, in addition to this, he has to superintend the 
advantages over, the “ Great Platform/ 1 It can be construction of the shafts and machinery of mines and 
constructed of any dimensions, always being able to coal-pits, to insure safety to the miners in their ascent 
cut the wheel, whioh can be turned on the lathe, even and descent, and to secure proper and thorough 
should it be fifteen feet in diameter. This machine ventilation in all parts of the mine. Another great 
can be adapted to a lathe placed upon a wooden branch of civil engineering is the manufacture of 
bench, with only one hundred and fifty pounds weight massive machinery, such us pumps, hydraulic and 
of additional castings. The division extends to all lever presses, looms, and steam-engines of all desorip- 
numbers with the greatest precision. tions, whether they be locomotives, or for vessels, or 

Engineering, en-jin-eer'-ing (Fr. inginimr, an for setting machinery in motion. In short, the civil 
engineer). Strictly speaking, the ‘term engineering engineer seeks to adapt the mechanical powers and 
should only be applied to the art of making machines, their appliances, and bring them into soon forms and 
and using them for the performance of auy work ; but combinations that they may furnish the means of 
its signification has been extended to comprehend the saving the expenditure and waste of animal strength 
art of raising constructive works for civil or military and manual labour, and thereby cause the work to 
purposes. Engineering, in its extended signification, be done at a cheaper rate, and in a more efficient 
may be considered as being divided into two distinct manner. It is only within the last three centuries 
departments,— civil engineering aud military engineer- that the professions of architeot, painter, sculptor* 
ing. A notice of the various duties and employments and engineer, whether civil or military, have become 
of the civil engineer will be found in the following separate and distinct callings. Those of the civil and 
article. The military engineer is more particularly military engineer have chiefly been elicited and este- 
employed in designing, planning, and constructing blished by the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
works of defence and fortifications, as well as the which necessitated the employment of peculiar skill 
siege-works, trenches, approaches, and mines of an and close study in planning and constructing the 
attacking force investing a fortified town. He must works of defence that surround anyplace of impor- 
also understand and be practically acquainted with tance; and the requirements of commerce, which has 
the construction of the various kinds of bridges in long since demanded, and still demands, canals, roads, 
use for the transportation of troops across rivers railroads, and motive power beyond the constant con* 
(see Bridge, Military), and the method of taking trol of the winds and waves, for the conveyance off 
a 'survey of any tract of country by measurement or merchandise by land or sea. Although we may con- 
triaugulation in an accurate manner, or approximately aider Archimedes as the first, engineer of whom men- 
by mere inspection, and judging the heights of hills tion is made in history, in memorable connection with 
and the distances of conspicuous objects from point to appliances of the lever and other mechanical powers, 
point. In the English service these works are executed vet the early nations of the world, especially the 
by a body of officers and men Especially educated and Egyptians, who raised and fixed m their present pom- 
enrolled for the purpose, and called the “ Koyal Engi- tion the gigantic blocks that form the pyramids, ana 
nears” or “Sappers and Miners.” In warfare, the reared the migbtf monoliths known as Poxnpey'a 
engineers are intrusted with auy work of demolition Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needles, must have been pos- 
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•eated of engineers of to ordinary mental capacity, by royal charter about ten yean after* A person oho 
The blocks that form the Cyclopean wsIIb of Tiryns and desires to become a civil engineer, ana possesses 
Myeen®, the marble columns end the temples of the sufficient attainments to master the necessary subjects, 
Greeks, the sewerage and aqueducts of Rome, the should obtaiu an intimate knowledge of arithmetic and 
underground structures for the drainage of the Assy- mathematics, trigonometry, statics. dynamics, hydro* 
xwn city Nimroud, the canal of Xerxes that separated statics, and hydrodynamics, mapping, surveying, and 
Mount Athos from the mainland, and the remains of mechanical drawing, in order to enable hjr p to coo* 
those found in venous parts of Egypt, Assyria, and the struct plans and sections of lines of country for cwdn ( 
East, choked with sand and rubbish, all tell ns of the railroads, Ac., and to calculate the cost of materials 
magnificent schemes that the engineers of antiquity and labour. He must also be acquainted with the 
designed and earned out, whose names are lost to us, strength and resistance of different materials in 
and whose works have been almost entirely destroyed, different positions and combinations, that he may be 
or at least rendered useless by neglect and the lapse of enabled to determine the principles of equilibrium in 
time. Among the engineers who flourished before the arches and roofs, the slope and form of liia outtings 
Christian era, Archimedes, who so skilfully conducted and embankments for railroads, and to resist the 
the defence of Syracuse, is the earliest on record, pressure of water ; and he must also have a knowledge 
unless we consider Hiram, the clever Syrian artificer, of the mechanical powers and machinery, and the 
who aided Solomon in the building of the Temple, as means of applying them. With the theories acquired 
an engineer, as he doubtless was, and more than this, in the attainment of a knowledge of these subjects, 
the beBt of that period that was to be found through* practioe must afterwards be combined ; but in addition 
out Palestine. The writings of Vitruvius prove him to praotice and theory, good natural capacities and 
to hare been employed in the structure of military inherent talent of no ordinary nature are indispensable 
machines and works of defence, as well as in architec- to cause a man to reach any degree of eminence in 
tore, and the building of mills and manufacture of such a profession as civil engineering, 
pumping-engines, and other works of utility for agri- Engineers, Royal Cores op, one of the component 
cultural and commercial purposes. In the middle parts of the English array. It has for its duties the 
ages, and even in later periods, we still find the pro- making and defending of all military works, and alsd 
feasions we have mentioned above combined in one the attack of similar works held by the enemy. The 
person ; for the eminent architect Brunelleschi, and engineers form one regiment, and, unlike other 
Michael Angelo, the sculptor and artist, are mentioned branches of the army, are in continuous service both 
as constructing fort locations, and the illustrious painter in peace and war. They are spread all over the world, 
Leonardo da Vinci rendering an important service in ana they are intrusted with the construction of all 
the capacity of engineer by the construction of the land and sea fortifications. In this work they are 
first canal lock that was ever used to afford means of often assisted by civilians ; but the engineer depart* 
communication between waters on different levels. In ment of the country is responsible for the efficiency 
cor own country, the ecclesiastics, in whom the of the result. The corps of engineers was first formed 
greater nart of the learning of the times seems to have in 1763, and in 1783 it was made a royal oorpa. In 
centered, and who were the most famous architects of 1812 several corps of artificers, called sappers and 
their times, as exemplified in the cases of William of miners, were placed under the engineers. Officers 
Wykeham and Peter of Oolechmch, were also the best intended for the engineers enter the Royal Military 
practical engineers of the day, prior to 1500; and it Academy as cadets, and compete for their commissions 
is towards the close of the 17th oentury that we find at various periods. The head quarters of the engi* 
the celebrated architect Sir 0. Wren also acting as a peers are at Ohatham. 

civil engineer. Among engineers of the 16th century. Engineers in tuk Royal Navy are those men 
Albert Barer, the painter and engraver, may be who attend to the machinery on board the war steamers, 
named, who wrote to some extent on the science of When vessels of this kiud were first employed, men 
fortification ; but at this time considerable skill t in were obtained from ordinary merchant steamers* 
civil engineering had been attained, both in northern Many changes were afterw ards made, and there are 
Italy and Holland, where every effort was obliged to now various grades of engineers in the navy. There 
fee made to secure the inhabitants of theBe fertile are inspectors of machinery, chief engineers, and 
lowland districts from the encroachments of the sea assistant engineers, the latter class being subdivided 
and the rivers, and to render the surplus waters of the into three parts. These are all commissioned officers, 
country the monos of obtaining an easy transit for and are strictly examined before being admitted. At 
merchandise and the productions of the soil from one the commencement of this year (1862), the number of 
point to another. At the eDd of the 16th century, naval engineers was reckoned at 1,089, with eight in* 
the profession of the military engineer began to be spectoraof machinery. 

brought into greater prominence, and to be considered English Language, ing'-qluh, is the vehicle of 
as requiring special qualifications in him who might spoken and written communication between upwards 
undertake the office, and Errardde Bar le Due, De of fifty millions of people, and is as heterogeneous in its 
Villa. Pagan, Vauban, Oormontaigne, Coehorn, and elements as it is widely extended in its sphere. “ Latin, 
Belidor, may be considered as the originators of the Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, 
modern system of military engineering. In England, Italian, German/* sayis M. Muller, in his recent "Leo* 
although civil engineers had long been attached to tures on the Science of Language/'— nay, even Hin- 
Englisn armies at home and abroad, yet the first dustani, Malay, aud Chinese words, lie mixed together 
military corps of engineers, now known as the Royal in the English dictionary/' It was long a popular. 
Engineers, was not formed until 1787. But prior to this end probably somewhat partial, whim in this country, 
date, the rapid extension of commerce, and the de* that Anglo-Saxon formed at least two-thirds of the 
wand for improved^ means of inland communication, spoken and written speech of it. But M* Thomroerei 
bad called the peculiar talents of Brindley into active has recently carefully gone over the dictionaries of 
operation in the formation of the Bridgewater canal. Robertson and Webster, and has established the fact, 

At this period, civil engineering began to be considered that Anglo-Saxon stands in no greater a proportion to 
a distinct profession m itself, of considerable impor* the words of merely Latin origin than the relation 
tanoe in this country, and the Eddystone lighthouse, that 13,330 holds to 29,354. Yet the English Ian* 
and the numerous canals, docks, and railway works in guage is essentially and. truly a Teutonic or Saxon 
every part of the country, and our magnificent iron tongue; for it is not the extent of the vocabulary of 1 
•team marine, and improved weapons of all calibres, a language that gives colour to the title of that 
constructed byJSmeaton, the Rennies, Telford, James language, — it is to the grammar to which the tongue 
Watt, the Stephensons, Locke, Sir Isambsrd Brunei conforms that we must trace its scientific relationship, 
and his son, Scott Russell, Armstrong, and Whitworth, Now, whatever there remains <$f grammar in English— 
and many others, show/ what marked and rapid pro* and, indeed, it is very little— obviously bears marks of 
grew bah been made in this branch of science. In being forged in a Teutonic workshop ; and hence the 
1793, a society of civil engineers was formed by Smea* necessity that there is for classifying it as snob in the 
ton and others, under the name of the Smeatonian general philology of the world, in tracing the growth 
tlociety of Civil Engineers, hod in 3018 the Institution of the English language, it is usual to divide its history 
#fClvu Engineers was established, and incorporated into the font periods of MgUbBamm (449 a.».— 1098 
van * • 
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A.T>.), Semi-Saxon (1006 A.D. — 12R)a.D.) , Early English 
(1260 A*J>, — 1660 A.D.)» and Modern English (1500 a.d. 
to the present day). These ’in their order : — 

The Anglo-Saxon period of the language dates from 
e time when, in the 6th century, the Teutonic sea- 
rovers first occupied the southern portion of the 
island, and drove bach its original Celtic inhabitants 
to the north and west. No sooner had they done this, 
than they settled in the island, and from that day to 
this the prevailing tongue of the country has been 
Anglo-Saxon, or English, This Anglo-Saxon was a 
Low-German dialect, bearing a close similarity to the 
old Frieie, which is usually recognized as the parent of 
the modern Butch. After long years of social feuds 
and of national warfare, the absorption by "Wessex, or 
West. Saxons, of the various portions of the Heptarchy, 
in the 9th century, went far to make the ruling speech 
of the land the tongne of Berks and of Hants, the 
recognized centre of this clan. This fact not only 
gave colour to the more relined speech, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but, in addition to this, the fact of King 
Alfred, a native of Berks, rising up to be himself such 
an illustrious ornament to the letters of England, was a 
special literary confirmation of what before had been 
simply asserted by the sword. When we compare 
the writings of Crndmon, a North Anglian, and the 
writings of Alfred, two dialectical peculiarities at least 
seem at that early period to have prevailed in the 
island, There was the Northern or Anglian, which 
prevailed from the Humber to the Firth of Forth, and 
the Southern or Saxon one, which was spoken from 
the Humber to the English Channel. Now, which of 
those Anglo-Saxon dialects entered specifically into the 
formation of the English tongue ? Two answers have 
been given to this question by competent scholars. 
The one, that the classical Saxon of Wessex gradually 
gave way to another dialect, — that of the Midland court* 
ties : the other, that we must look for the real ground- 
work of our tongue in the gradual coalescence of all 
the leading dialects of England. — (See Sir Francis 
Madden’s edition of Layamon’s Brut, 1817.) The 
latter view, we confess, appears the more likely. The 
main peculiarity of the tongue of the island at this early 
period w as, that the infinitives were still in an ; the 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and articles, were 
declined like the Latin ; and the plural was unlike the 
singular : in other respects it differed much less from 
our modem vocabulary than one might at first sight 
suppose. 

The Semi-Saxon period was a transition era, and, 
like every era of the kind, one of confusion and one of 
promise.' The monks were, of course, the learned class 
of the time ; and what with their ancient formularies 
and the meduevtil Latin in which they performed 
their Avc-Marias und their Paternosters, when they 
attempted to write their mother-tongue they fell into 
the grossest mistakes. The 44 Saxon Chronicle,” 1173, 
and Layamon's "Brut” (about 12(H)), afford abundant 
specimens of this slip -"shod stylo of Anglo-Saxon, and 
it is abundantly evident, from an examination of the 
inflections and genders of the language, that it was 
undergoing at this time a thorough breaking up. F.n 
is constantly substituted for on in the plurals of verbs ; 
the final e is often discarded; weak preterites occa- 
sionally take the form of strong ones, and there is a 
marked uncertainty in the government of prepositions. 
There is another curious feature observable in the 
Anglo-Saxon of this time, — that although its date 
makes it reach a century or two beyond the Conquest 
of 1000, it nevertheless exhibits but few traces of Nor- 
man French. In that curious old poem which lias just 
been referred to, the 41 Brut,” there are not more than 
fifty French or Latin words in a composition of 32,000 
lines ! Norman French might bo the language of the 
court; it certainly was not the language of the people. 

The Early English period, again, of the language 
exhibits important features of consolidation and of 
final hardening. The English tongue now asserts itself 
throughout ; yet it is still struggling to become. In 
the first place, it contrived gradually to get rid of all 
Anglo-Saxon inflections, particularly in the substan- 
tives and adjectives ; the vowels a, e, « in final syllables 
are all represented by e, and tte final n of the infini- 
tive has already begun to disappear. It constantly 
prefers to express the relations of an idea by some 
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new word attached to the original one, srhereah the 
old Saxon tongue, like a genuine element of the Ten* 
tonic, always expressed such ideas by a modification 
of this word. In the admirable poem of the 44 Owl 
and the Nightingale,” written probably towards the 
end of the 13th century, the French language appears 
as a decided element in its vocabulary. It has like* 
wise become, by the time we reach Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate, a component part of English speech. 
And it is obvious that this modification was effected 
much more through the literary regard which waa 
engendered in the breasts of those old poets tor the 
French Fabliaux, and suoh-like writings, than from 
any superior respect which they reluctantly paid to the 
speech of their Norman masters. Yet certain poets 
still clung affectionately to the old tongue, and in 
"Piers Plowman,” and in a few others, we see exam- 
ples of writers who still found the Anglo-Saxon suffi- 
cient for all their wants. The beautiful old ballad of 
the "Nut-brown Maid” (about 1500) ia so modern in 
its style that it is difficult to believe it to be so ancient 
by a century at least. In the southern part of Scot- 
land again, and particularly the Anglian counties lying 
south of the Forth, the language of the people was to 
all intents and purposes identical with the language 
of the extreme south. And it ia to be noted, m illustra- 
tiou of this remark, that Barbour, a Scottish contem- 
porary of Chaucer, wrote purer English than Chaucer 
did; that is to say, hia poems were much freer from 
the foreign element of Norman -French. The north- 
eastern dialects of Scotland have always presented a 
stumbling-block to the ethnologists ; for it is unques- 
tionable that the inhabitants of those counties speak 
a language whioh, in its grammar at least, is very 
nearly akin to that of Norfolk and Yorkshire. Yet in 
the vocabulary of the people, there are a considerable 
number of words of Norse or Scandinavian origin. 
The existence, during the 11th century, for a period 
of thirty years, of a Norwegian kingdom under the 
soa-rover Tliorfiun, in tho extreme -north-east of the 
island, might partially account for this Norse element 
in the speech of the country. But how are wo to 
account for tho existence of an Anglo-Saxon orammar 
north and east of the Forth, or even of the Tay ? for 
it is well enough known that the Norse languages 
are all widely diverse in their grammar from the 
Saxon, No satisfactory answer has yet been given to 
this question ; nothing but vague theories indeed have 
been formed regarding it. The close likeness of the 
two tongues to the north and south of the island did 
not last long after the war of independence. So early 
as Dunbar, the best Scottish poet before Burns, 
pedautio Latinisms had usurped the place of pure 
Anglo-Saxon, and in his best poem, the " Daunce, the 
striking personifications abound with what were then 
considered us barbarisms. 

lu the Modern English period of the language, it 
was to a great extent perfected as to its grammar, if 
still deficient as to its vocabulary. Of course the rules 
and forms of the grammar had still to be rendered 
workable and delicate by the use which great practice 
cau alone communicate. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that it was much more in the ease and dexterity 
which the old forms of speech received, that this 
modern period is distinguished, rather than in any 
new modifications effected upon the grammar itself. 
Of course the additions which have been made to t he 
English dictionary since the beginning of the 10th 
century have been immense, — a process which still 
goes oh ; but the effects of change on the glossary of a 
tongue are merely secondary. The changes, accord- 
ingly, which it has since undergone, are merely changes 
in style, or in the variety of modes in which different 
individuals express themselves- The English language 
is worthy, by its remarkable combination of force, 
precision, and fulness, of being, as it is already, the 
speech of nearly all the free nations of the world. If 
it cannot boast of native purity, it can at least boast 
of what is better than purity in a language,— the 
strength and copiousness, the delicacy and grace, the 
refinement and tenderness, in which its glossary 
abounds. If it is Teutonic in its stem, as the single 9 

iu the third person singular of the present indicative 
assures us, it shouM bo remembered the extent to 
which it draws on the old classical languages of 
2 c 
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Europe.— Ref. That Orifrin and History of the English 
Language , % George PTMarsb, 1862 ; and other very 
accessible works are those of Craik, Spalding, and 
Latham. 

English Litbhaturb is modified in a highly im- 
portant manner by the history of the English people. 
Eras of great literary progress have always been found 
to succeed those periods of the nation's history cha- 
racterized by important social changes, and sometimes 
by national revolut ions. The literary annals of England 
may be conveniently arranged into three periods 1. 
That antecedent to the Norman Conquest; 2. that 
extending from the Norman Conquest to the English 
Reformation ; and 3. from the English Reformation to 
the present day. These in their order. 

1. The time preceding the Conquest has a literature 
composed in throe distinct languages, and possessing 
merits of a highly important character. Eirst, there 
is the Celtic, spoken by the Northern Scots, the Irish, 
and the Welsh. The “Annals of the Four Masters,” 
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and the extension of the monastic system, gave leisure 
for scholarship and induced thought. The close poli- 
tical intercourse that there was then with France im- 
proved both England and France in learning and in 
social manners. Such names as Lanfrano and Anselm, 
as Hales and Duns Scot ns, as Michael Scot and Roger 
llttoon, show how entirely men were devoted, as they 
usually are in the infancy of u literature, where external 

E efice and leisure will pannit of it, to philosophy in 
oth its branches of physical and metaphysical. . The 
hist orical writers of the time, among whom we must 
mention William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Giraldus Cambrensis, and Matthew Paris, 
afford au agreeable offset to those subtle speculators. 
Of course the learned language of the time was alto- 
gether Latin; audit is worth noting that the wit and 
Fancy of the ecclesiastics could find as hearty expres- 
sion in the fine old drinking song of Walter M itjws, 
beginning “Mihi est propositum iu taberua mori,” or 

- r ^ «--*■ “ J -■ ^ “ T to end 

century. 


rs,” ! as Leigh Hunt elegantly renders it — “ I devise 

compiled by Tigernach, records the authentic doings j mv days in a tavern drinking” — in the twelfth ccumi v, 
of the Irish people so early as the fifth century. No J as they came to do in the sixteenth century, when 
other nation of modern Europe can make a similar j Bishop Still improved the immortal bacchanalian 
boast. Then there arc the Scottish Ossianio poems, ! song of “Jolly good ale and old.” Personal satire ami 
which, if they were genuine, would lead back the reader j invective were much rifer in Mapes’s day, than they 
to the third century. Among the "Welsh people, again, j became ; and the weak king John and the charier of 
their triads are said to extend ns far back as the sixth j Hunnjmcde afforded those disposed to employ those 
century, although nothing very authentic can be learned j local squibs only too good targets to aim at. The 
of the exploits of the famous Welsh prince Arthur of! “ Gesta EomanoVum,” a singular medley of tales, »po- 
the Round Table, or of the enchantments of the re- j loguce, and so forth, told often with much humour and 
nowned magician Merlin. The cultivation of Latin j pathos, have au interest of their own; and they possess, 
literature in this country succeeded the introduction likewise, a borrowed grace. They have been inst.ru- 
of Christianity into it. St, Ninian establishing himself { mental in suggesting some of the noblest themes iu 
at Whithorn, tried to convert Scotland late iu the ' our recent literature, and thus have double claims on 
fourth century; St. Patrick made a similar attempt j our affection. The “ Merchant of Venice” and “Mar- 
in Ireland in the fifth century ; and St. Augustine laid niton,” to go no farther from home, owe much to those 
the foundation of the Anglo-Catholic church late in } old “ Gesta.” These compositions resembled closely 
the sixth century. Literary effort soon followed, and | in their structure the French “ Fabliaux/’ and have 
we meet as first in this honourable list the names of i had a much greater influence on our literature. The 
Alcuin, of Erigena, and of Bede. The “ Gleeman's • fine old romances of “ llavelok the Dane,” the “ Gesr 
Song,” the “ Battle of Finnesburgh,” and the “Tale {of King Horn,” “ Ilevia of Hamploun," “Guy of 
of Beowulph,” are the only stories of a Homeric cast j Warwick," and last and best of all, those glorious old 
which the Anglo-Saxon people possess. The latter, in legends written mostly in French, but composed by 
particular, resembles closely, iu some of its vividly pie- i Englishmen, to celebrate tho greatness and the down* 
turesque touches, the old Iliad of Troy. Doubtless ! fall of the mythical king Arthur and his Knights of 
such remarkable religious poems as those of the monk ! the Round Table, no English student of this literature 
Caedmon deserve to bo mentioned in any summary of ; will pass br. It was only the other day that wo had 
tho literary history of England. Yet the Anglo-Safou j an admirable poem from Alfred Tennyson on the frag- 


people were comparatively poor in poetry ; but they 
were eminently simple and direct prose writers. Por- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 
sermons, glossaries, grammars, geographies, medical 
works, and dialogues, in their tongue, were all com- 
posed by their leading writers, Aidhclm, Bede, and 
Alfred. It was chiefly through the influence of the latter, 
who discarded Latin in all his communications with 
his subjects, that the Saxon tongue made so decided a 
start as it did during the ninth century. This illustri- 
ous monarch, who both by hia enlightenment and hia 
many virtues has rendered his time one of the moat 
brilliant in English history, used all hia personal leisure 
and all his personal influence to render into his native 
tongue the works written in the language of Romo. 
He was not a dab at Latin, and he knew it, which may 
possibly account for the loo9e style of some of hia 
versions, containing, as they do, stray stories, fine bits 
pf description, and even a devout prayer of an occa- 
sion, all commingled, in the most distracting manner 
to a modern classic, with Hie text of his author. 

2, The Conquest brought with it a change of lan- 
guage and a change of manners in the court; but it 
could hardly modify the speech of the stubborn Eng- 
lishmen of those days, in no long time the lordly 
Norman nobles found it to be their interest to study 
the despised tongue of the people they had conquered; 
and it is owing much more to the influence of 
Chaucer and Gower, and to the literary class gene- 
rally, that French came materially to modify the ex- 
isting language of England. These men knew French, 
because it was the tongue in which many interesting 
books were written ; and they gave it to the people of 
England in the firm belief that an acquaintance with, 
it would advance their taste and improve their man- 
ners. • Classical and. theological Teaming were now 
much prosecuted. The founding of the universities, 
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montary materials of this very period. Meanwhile, 
the vernacular tongue of England, driven from tho 
monasteries and the universities, was almost solely de- 
pendent for its patronage and subsistence on the com- 
mon people of the land. It had no literature worth 
mentioning at this period ; and it was rapidly merging 
into the Semi-Saxon, as it is called, of which the 
earliest and best representative is the “ Brut” of Lav- 
amou. The fourteenth and fi fteent h centuries brought 
in, in truth, anew era into English history and Eng- 
lish literature. Crcsy and Poie tiers were fought, and 
John Wyeliffe and Geoffrey Chaucer were born. The 
former deserves our ceaseless regard for his transla- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, the first ever effected by 
one hand (.1380), and except Sir John Maundeville’e 
travels (1356), it is the first specimen of early English 
prose writing in onr language. The latter' deserves 
our undying esteem for his immortal “ Canterbury 
Tales” ( 1390 — 1400), which, for their fine sport ivenesa 
and healthy pathos, their humorous simplicity and 
genuine tenderness, will he admired while the language 
endures. It is to be remarked that tho “Bruce” of 
Barbour, a Scotchman, an epic narrative, written 
about 1376, is in purer Englian than those poems of 
Chaucer of which we have just spoken. It resembles 
closely in its diction the English poem of “Piers Plow- 
man.” We can hardly do more than name a great 
many authors who crowd the canvas of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Such are John Lydgate, 
whose “ London Lackponny” (about 1430) is still read 
with interest; Alexander Barclay, author of the “Ship 
of Fools” (1609); John Skelton, author of the satire 
called “Colin Clout” (died 1629); and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who died in 1541. Tho prose writers of this 

S eriod are Sir John cPortewue, chief justice of tho 
a tig’s Bench under Henry VI.; William Oaxton, who 
holds the honourable place of being the find who in- 
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troduced printing into Britain (1474), his first book 
composed with types being the “Gome of Chess 
Fabian (1512) ; Hall, an English lawyer and chroni- 
cler (1547) ; and Tyndale, wfiio was burnt for heresy in 
1536. The Scotch poetry of the period almost matches 
in interest and importance that of the south part of 
the island. James I., king of Scotland, led the way 
with his “ Queen's Quhair;” Wyntoun, the chronicler 
(1430); Blind Harry, the author of the once highly 
popular performance known as '* Sir Win, Wallace;’* 
Robert Henry son (died 1508), and wrote a beautiful 

£ omn called “The Testament of Cresseid;” Gavin 
>ouglas, whose best work, among a considerable num- 
ber, is, without doubt, his translation of Virgil’s 
“zEnoid ” into Scottish verse ; and last and greatest of 
the poets of his country until the time of Burns, 
stands William Dunbar (died about 1520), whose 
“Daunce of the Seven Deadly Sins” showed him to 
have possessed imagination and humour, pathos and 
tenderness, boldness and vigour, in a very remarkable 
degree. 

3- The period extending from the English Reforma- 
tion to the present time eclipses in brilliancy and gran- 
deur all the other eras of English literature. As the 
same sequence of events reigns in letters as in social 
life, the character of one era always determines the 
nature and complexion of the succeeding one. This is 
very observable in the Elizabethan age, on which we 
are now entering. The discovery of printing, and the 
discovery that all was not gospel that came from Rome, 
were two as potent instruments as could possibly be 
put into the hands of literary men. What Skelton and 
Dunbar had begun, Spenser and Skakeipere carried to 
n splendid consummation. Doubtless an age so rife in 
new thoughts, and new images, and new forms of ex- 
pression, could not have been heralded without its meed 
of bloodshed. The names of Latimer, of Cranmer, of 
liidley, and of Sir Thomas More, lie like darkstmdowB 
along the landscape of the literature of tli© time, 
men whose blood was shed by the rude laws that tem- 
porarily assumed the form of justice. The “ Utopia ” 
of the latter is a work so proverbially imaginative that 
it has given the language a new ivord; yet so truly 
philosophical, and so full, of elegant writing, as to be 
the wonder of the time at which it was produced. 
Roger Ascham, the. learned tutor of Lady Jane Grey, 
and the writer of an excellent work, the “ School- 
master,” ia another admirable miscellaneous writer of 
the time. Aa f tl»e English drama has already been 
taken up (see Djum.v), we need only mention here 
Saokville, who wrote the “ Mirrour for Magistrates, 1 ” 
and Brooke, author of the “Tragical History of 
Eonious and Juliet;” and the Scotsmen, Sir David 
Lyndsay, Boeec, Major, Melville, and George Bu- 
chanan.' “ Lyudsay of the Mount,” as he is sometimes 
called, and George Buclmnan, call for a w ord of special 
mention, even in a summary like tho present. The 
former was the companion of King James V. during 
his youth, and his unheeded counsellor in old age. He 
wrote a huge kind of drama of the moral-play or inter- 
lude typo, called the “ Satire of the Three Estates ” 
(1535), the irony of which is ordinarily aimed at tho 
abuses of the church, but of which the humour is fre- 
quently so gross as to render it unfit, at least, for 
general use. George Buchanan is universally admitted 
to have been one of the finest classical scholars who 
has appeared since the age of Augustus. Ho mingled 
much m the politics of his time, yet l'ouud leisure to 
nurse his genius in tho retired ways of academic seclu- 
sion. The founding of the Scottish universities, and 
the institution of grammar and parish schools, which 
owed their origin entirely to the indefatigable labours 
of the reformer Knox, bade fair to give to Scotland 
an important place in the history of Great Britain. 
We now come dose to the greatest era in the history 
of English literature. In all the essentials of true 
genius this ago can give way neither to the best days of 
ancient Greece or Rome, of modern Italy or Franoe. 
Th® greatest men the nation has ever produced come 
trooping up at the mention of Queen Elizabeth’s name. 
There is Shabspera and Sponsor and Sidney ; there is 
Raleigh and Booker and Jeremy. Taylor ; there is 
Milton and Hobbes and Cnoworth, and many others 
beside, ♦‘men, all of them," to adopt the language of 
Francis Jeffrey, “not merely of great talents and ao- 
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eomplishmouts, but of vast couypass and reaqh of under- 
standing, and of minds truly creative ; not men who 
perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, or digested 
knowledge by the justness of their reasonings, hut 
men who made vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upon which taste and reason must hereafter 
be employed, and who enlarged, to an incredible and 
unparalleled extent, both the stores and the resources 
of the human faculties.” Not only was Shakspere 
taller by a head than any of his contemporaries, the 
men who proudly closed around him bulk larger, even 
to the critical eye, than any other collection of names 
in the entire roll of our literature. Even the minor 
dramatists of the time, such as Marlowe and Chapman, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jo neon and Drummond, are al- 
most the equals of any poets who have succeeded them. 
About the close of this period a number of sweet poets 
arose, who mostly wrote in a lyrical measure, though 
some of them wore didactic; such as Fletcher and 
Browne, Drayton and Wither, Quarles and M holy 
George Herbert.” During the period of the Restora- 
tion aud tho Revolution, the literature of the stage was 
exceedingly profligate. The court and the king had 
imported from France a love of genteel profligacy, 
which found its most fitting expression in tne comedy 
of intrigue ; and Wycherly and Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Farqnhar, are the dramatic scapegoats of the time. 
Yet the age was not wholly corrupt/ for it conld boast 
of such distinguished theologians as Baxter, Owen, 
Calainy, Collier, Leighton, South, Tillatson, and Bar- 
row. This was also the time when Milton, who stands 
in the front rank of poets, lived and sung of Paradise 
lost and of Paradise regained, writing “ something,” as 
he early hopod himself, ** which posterity would not 
willingly let die.” Marvel ridiculed the High Church, 
arid Butler, of “ Hudibras” fame, burlesqued Dissent; 
Walton angled, Locke speculated, Newton discov- 
ered, and Johu Dryden “ found the English language 
of brick, und left it of marble.” The literary history 
of the 18th century, and particularly of the reign of 
Queen Anne, has been censured severely by some, and 
praised to excess by others. It was natural that the 
critics of the period should be inclined to over-estimate 
the influence of the literature among which they lived ; 
but many writers of the present day have decried it, 
possibly with a considerable touch of truth, for its 
oolite scepticism and for its hollow insincerity. It bus 
been glorified by its advocates as the Augustan age of 
English literature, and decried by its enemies as an age 
of utilitarianism and satire. The truth is, that both in 
poetry and in prose the form had come to be observed 
much more than the matter. Pope, of course, is the 
poetical chief of. this age: and while be, no doubt, in- 
dulged much more than was meet in the most polished 
and most personal satire, lxe nevertheless, as in hie 
“Essay on Mar.,” displays a line power of lofty con- 
templation, and a faculty of expression so brilliant, so 
happy, and so copious, that we look in vain for tho 
match of it in the entire range of English poetry. 
Addison is unmatched for grace and ease ; Swift has 
no equal in rude, pointed vigour ; and tho sense of 
Johnson’s ponderous sentences is frequently obscured 
by their size. If Young, Akenside, Thomson, Gray, 
Collins, Bea ttio, and Cowper were animated by a truer 
sense of their duty in writing poetry than Pope was, 
the result show's that they accomplished much less 
than he did. Tho greatest poet of the century was 
Robert Burns. Its novelist b were Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith; its historians 
were ITutne, Robertson, and Gibbon ; and its philo- 
sophers were Butler, Berkeley, Clarke, Shaftesbury, 
Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith. The first half of the 
19th century opens with a galaxy of poets more bril- 
liant, probably, than any that have appeared during an 
equal number of years in the whole history of English 
literature, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, and Southey, arc the poets 
of this time. There might be periods of greater on- 
ginality, hut there has been none so various, so diverse, 
and so fresh of its kind, as the period we arc describ- 
ing. Books have been multiplied to an unprecedented 
degree, and readers have increased almost aB abun- 
dantly as the books have. This is the age ol renews 
and periodicals, and, indeed, of novels and romances. 
The great reviewers of the time are Jeflkey, Sydney 
3 c 2 • 
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Smith, Ha&itt, John Faster, De Qainoey, and Carl vie ; this, the progress made by the Germans and Italians 
the great preachers are Hall, Chalmers, and Irving ; in engraving on wood and metal was rapid, and before 
the philosophers are Stewart, Mackintosh, Bentham, the close of the 15th century, books wjgre produced 
Brown, Hamilton, and Stuart Mill ; the men of science copiously iUnatrated with maps and engravings im- 
are Owen, HVhewell, Faraday, Sedgwick, and Hatley j printed from metal plates. Prior to the time of Albert 
the novelists are Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Litton, Durer, engraving had been effected by means of the 
Charlotte Brontd, and “ George Eliot the histo* graving-tool alone ; but this great artist introduced the 
riant are Hallam, Macaulay, Thirlwall, Grote, Mil man, method of engraving known as etching, by which the 
and Carlyle. Buskin stands tdone as a writer on art. design is bitten in, as it is technically called, by the 
In poetry we have Tennyson, the Brownings, Mat thew corrosive action of a strong acid on the surface of the 
Arnold, Smith, and Massey, besides a host of olhen. plate, after the design has been traced with a needle 
America has been active in sustaining her credit as a on the etching.ground, with which the plute has been 
scion of Saxon stock, and can number among her previously covered. It should, however, be stated 
writers W. Irving, Poe^Longfellow, Cooper, Prescott, that the discovery of the art of etching by means of 
Emerson, Bancroft, Hawthorne, and Lowell, who acid is ascribed by some to Parmegiano, who lived at 
have given us excellent prose and very good verse. the same time as Albert Durer. The style of engra- 
ENGEAiiiXP, en-graildf (Pr. engriler, to indent in ving called 41 mezzotinto ” was introduced by De 
curved lines, to variegate), the name given to a parti- Siegen about, 1640 1 considerable improvements were 
cular form of partition line used in Her. It consists of subsequently effected in this branch of the art by 
a series of semicircular or scalloped indentations, the Prince Rupert. Copper was the material used i'or all 
points of the indentations being turned outwards, or engravings, whether of mans or landscapes, in line, 
projecting into the field when the line is used, as it is aqiiatinta, stipple, or on son ground, until about the 
principally, for defining the outline of any simple year 1815, when soft steel plates were first: used by 
ordinary or sub-ordinary. Messrs. Perkins and Heath, of Philadelphia, instead of 

Engraving, en-grai'-ving (from Pr. graver , to en- copper, which were afterwards hardened when the 
grave), tbe name given to the art by which plates of process of engraving had been effected. The tools 
metal or blocks of wood are prepared by incision or used in engraving are gravers or burins of all kinds 
excision in order to imprint designs of any kind on and forms, made of case-hardened steel, etching- 
paper, calico, or similar materials. The term engra- needles, scrapers for removing the burr thrown up by 
ving is more strictly confined to work of this nature the graver or dry point, and burnishers to remove 
executed on wood or metal ; but there are also many scratches from the plate, and to give a tone and finish 
different branches of the art, to which specific names to the engraving. The plate is prepared for the recep- 
are applied : thus, the process of engraving dies in tion of the design by covering it with a coating of 
steel for coins and medals is called “ die-sinking'' (see etching-ground, composed of a mixture of wax, resin, 
Dih-sinking), while engraving on precious stoueB and and gura-mastic.’i This is smeared over the plate after 
shells, which consist of layers of different colours, so it has been heated, care being taken to render the 
that, by cutting away a portion of the upper coat, a surfnce’of the ground uniform. It is then blackened 
dark figure may be produced on a light ground, or by holding it over the smoke of a candle ; and ns soon 
vine vend, is termed 44 cameo-cutting.” (See Camro.) as this is done the plate is allowed to cool. The out- 
This branch of the art is Bomewhat similar to chasing, lino of the drawing or map to be engraved, which has 
by which figures and patterns are produced in has- been carefully traced in pencil on paper, is next trans- 
relief on vessels of gold or silver. There is a great ferred to the ground by pressure, or by rubbing it with 
difference in the method used in preparing blocks of a burnisher, and the design thus obtained ia traced 
wood arid plates of metal to effect impressions on through the ground with a needle. A rim is then 
paper. In tbe former, all the parts that are to appear raised round the edge of the plate with what, is called 
white in the impression are cut away, and the lines “banking wax," and a solution of nitric acid and 
which produce the imprint are left on the lhce of water is poured into the hollow thus formed. When 
the block (see Wood-engraving) • but, on tbe coV this has remained on the plate a sufficient time to bite 
trary, in engraving on steel, copper, or zinc, the lines in the outline, or the lighter parts of the engraving if 
which are intended to produce the impression are it bo a landscape or figures, the acid is poured off, and 
hollowed out with a graving-tool. The Egyptians tbe parts which are dark enough ore covered with a 
practised the art of engraving in bas-relief and inta- kind of vareish called '‘stopping-ground/' which 

5 1io on stone and metal at a very early age, and the resists the corrosion of the acid, and prevents it from 
ews and Greeks probably derived their knowledge of acting on the plate in the parts thus covered. Tho 
the art from them. Indeed all the nations of the East plate is then again subjected to the action of the acid, 
have practised engraving of various kinds from a very and the process of applying the stopping-ground to 
early period of their history, although none of them those parts which are sufficiently dark ond tbe acid to 
ever discovered the practicability of taking impressions those wh ich are not dark enough, is continued until all 
from incised plates, or wooden figures iu relief. It the requisite gradations of light and shadow have been 
was about 500 n.c. that a Greek named ArisUgoras obtained. The plate is afterwards finished with the 
is said to have produced a map of all the portions of graver. In line engravings, the greater part of the 
the world that were known to the ancients at that work is done by the bunn, a skilful engraver being 
period, graven on a plate of brass. The incised lines able to produce a vivid representation of the surface 
were probably filled in w ith a coloured composition, so of any object or material ny a judicious combination 
that the whole presented an appearance somewhat of lines and dots. Among the best engravings of 
similar to the wteMo-work of the middle ages, or the recent date may be mentioned that of Sir Edwin 
second kind of the early encaustic paiutings. (See Landseer’s beautiful picture of Titania, by Samuel 
Encaustic Painting. Tsikllo.) The method of pro- Cousins. 

ducing incised engravings on plates of metal for t he Eng bossing, en-grose'^ing (Ang.-Nor.), among 
purpose of ornamentation, was followed without the lawyers, means the making of a fair copy of a deed 
slightest variation in the manner of execution from upon stamped paper or parchment, hi clear legible 
tbe earliest times until the discovery of the art of characters. 

printing, and the mode of taking impressions from Engrossing, in Law. (See Fore staling.) 
engraved plates. The art of obtaining an imprint from Enharmonic, m-har-mm'-ik, a term employed by 
wooden blocks and types is ascribed to Laurence Koster, the ancient Greeks to designate that of their three 
©f Haarlem, who printed a book of rude wood engra- genera or scales which consisted of quarter-tones and 
wings on Scripture subjects, with texts of Scripture at major thirds. . Besides this they bad originally another 
the foot of each print, entitled Speculum Humana; kind of enharmonic much simpler and easier in creou- 
Salmtionis, about the year 143S ,* but the merit of the tion, and upon which tbe theorists of the old school 
earliest disootery c*f printing from metal plates is considered the quarter-tones or diesis as innovations 
assigned to Mosso Einiteguerra, of Florence, who took too refined and artificial. There is also a species of 
an impression on paper from a large silver plate enharmonic called equivocal or enharmonic change, 
known as the “ Pax* * which he was engraving in niello, in which the notation is altered, but the same keys of 
•bout twelve years after the discovery#* Koster, who was the instrument s re used. 

then printing from movable types cut in metal. After Enigma, e-nig'-mi (Gr. ainlqma), a description or 
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definition of a thing given in' obscure or ambiguous 
terms, with the object either of hiding what the thing 
is, or of occasioning its discovery to dome as a 
surprise. In ancient times enigmas were considered 
of such worth that envoys were sent between the 
Eastern monarohs solely for the purpose of solving 
them. They were often used as the vehicles for 
conveying truths of the greatest importance. As fa- 
miliar instances of the enigma among the ancients, 
may be mentioned that which Samson propounded to 
the Philistines, and also that of the Sphinx, which was 
solved by (Edipua. As a matter of literary display, the 
enigma has bean a favourite at many times and among 
many nations. In France, during the 17th century, it 
waa much in vogue; in fact, several ponderous treatises 
were written concerning its nature and history. Some 
of the greatest poets in Germany did not disdain to 
write enigmas, and several of Schiller's are incorpo- 
rated in lus published works. One of the most beautiful 
compositions of this kind is the enigma, generally at- 
tributed to Lord Byron, on "the letter H, beginning, 
***Twae whispered in heaven, and muttered in hell." 
In the present day the enigma is looked upon only as 
a species of pleasant amusement by which the time 
may be beguiled. 

Enustuskt, en-Utf'-ment (An g. -Nor.), in Mil., the 
name given to the act by which any one agrees to per- 
form certain duties that are required of him as a sol- 
dier, during a certain period of time, for a fixed amount 
of remuneration in the form of daily pay and bounty 
money, which he receives when he joins the service. 
Enlistment is a voluntary act, and differs entirely 
from the compulsory system of drafting men for 
military service adopted generally in Franee and 
throughout Europe, and termed conscription. The 
only case in which military service is made compulsory 
in this country is that of balloting for the militia when 
any regiment is deficient in numbers; but this is never 
resorted to exoept in times of extreme urgency, and 
even then exemption can always bo purchased by pro- 
viding a substitute. The period of enlistment in the 
British and Indian army is now fixed at ten years for 
the infantry and twelve for the cavalry, engineers, ar- 
tillery, and marines, to commence from the day on 
which the reernit takes the oath of allegiance, if he 
have already attained the age of eighteen, or from his 
eighteenth birthday, if this happen after the time 
when he was sworn in. In the navy a roan may enter 
for continuous service for five or ten years ; but he is 
liable to be detained in her Majesty’s service for six 
mouths more if it be found necessary to do so, or even 
for an additional period of five years by royal procla- 
mation, in event of his services being required through 
any serious emergency. When the recruit baa en- 
listed and received the customary shilling, he has 
twenty-four hours given him to consider the step he 
has taken, Sundays, Ohristmos-day, and Good Friday, 
being dice non in all cases. After this time has ex- 
pired, the sergeant is bound to serve him with a notice 
of his enlistment, and after the lapse of another entire 
day ho must appear before a magistrate, who reads and 
explains to him the parts of the Articles of War that 
relate to mutiny ana desertion, and administers the 
oath of allegiance. If, however, he does not still de- 
sire to become a soldier when he appears before the 
magistrate, he is at liberty to draw back on returning 
any money he has received from the sergeant as 
enlistment money or pay, with twenty shillings in ad- 
dition as a fine for his withdrawal from his engage- 
ment, which i8 termed “ smart money." Apprentices 
may not enlist without the consent of their masters, 
who may claim them from the military authorities 
within a month from the period of enlistment. Ap- 
prentices enlisting and concealing the claim that their 
masters have on their services, are considered as 
having obtained money under false pretences, and 
may bo prosecuted ana punished accordingly. They 
are also liable to serve as soon as they are out of their 
apprenticeship, and may be apprehended as deserters 
if they do not surrender themselves to a recruiting 
officer. "■ '* 

Enoch, Book op, e'-nok, is one of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament; and believed by some to 
be cited by St. dude when be says, “Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying,” &c. It is 
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the establishment of Christianity, from frequent 
allusions that are made in it to passages of the JStow 
Testament; and it is probable that the author took 
occasion, from the words of St. Jude, to perpetrate the 
forgery. As for St. Jude himself, it is probable that 
he cites, not from any book of Enoch then subsisting, 
but from general tradition. The book was common in 
the early church, but was not generally received as 
canonical, and appears to have been lost about the 8th 
century. Bruce, however, when in Abyssinia, was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain three completeMSS. copies of this 
work. An English translation was published in 1826, 
by Archbishop Lawrence, and the Ethiopic version in 
1858. Several German editions have appeared. The 
book is chiefly taken up with a relation of the prophetic 
visions of Enoch regarding the fall, heaven, hell, na- 
ture, astronomy, the future of the Jewish people, &o.; 
the whole being characterised by snob absurdities as 
to render it unworthy of any credit. 

Ensign, en’-sine (Fr. eneeigne } Lat. tignum, a stan- 
dard), in Mil., the name given to commissioned officers 
of the lowest rank in the line. The ensign ranks imme- 
diately after the lieutenant. It is the duty of the senior 
and junior ensign in every regiment of infantry to 
carry the colours, — the former carrying the queen’s 
colour, or union-jack, and the latter the regimental 
colour, which is generally of the same tint as the 
facings of the regiment, and has a smaU.union-jack in 
the corner and the number of the regiment m the 
centre, with the names of the battles in which it has 
been engaged emblazoned round it on embroidered 
scrolls. In the foot-guards ensigns rank as lieute- 
nants, and in the engineers, artillery, and marines, the 
duties are performed by a lieutenant, who receives less 
pay than the Bonior lieutenant of the company, and 
was formerly styled second lieutenant. The ensign 
originally derived his title from the duty that devolved 
on him of carrying the standard, which was formerly a 
mark or rallying-point for the soldiery in battle. In 
the present day it is a point of honour for a regiment 
to preserve its colours, and the ensigns who carry them 
are closely attended by a guard of sergeants, who wear 
a flag embroidered on the arm above their stripes, and 
are called colour-sergeants. 

Entablature, cn-ttib’ ‘Id-tune (Fr. entablement, Sp. 
entablamento ), in Arch., the whole of the superstruc- 
ture that is supported by two oi more columns which 
sustain the roofing of a portico or entrance to any 
building of importance built in the classic style of 
architecture. The entablature sometimes supports a 
pediment with sides sloping downwards from the centre 
to either end. It is divided into three parts, —the 
architrave, the frieze, and the cornice, (See Archi- 
trave, Frieze, Cornice.) The depth of the entabla- 
ture and its compouent parts is determined by the 
diameter of the lower endfof the shaft of the column. 
(See Architecture.) The entablature in each of the 
five orders of architecture is distinguished by certain 
methods of treatment and decoration. The Tuscan 
entablature consists of a plain architrave und frieze 
separated by a narrow projecting fillet, and sur- 
mounted by a cornice formed of simple mouldings, a 
fillet, and cymatinm. In the Doric entablature, guttee, 
or rain -drops, are attached to the under-side of the 
fillet or lamia that separates the architrave from the 
frieze, immediately under the triglyphs that ornament 
the latter; mutules are also placed on the cornice 
above the triglyphs. In the remaining orders the 
architrave is broken; into two or more fillets, or facias, 
projecting one above another, with an ornamental 
moulding running along the upper part of each, and 
immediately under the fillet above it. The frieze is 
generally plain in the Ionic order, as in the Doric, 
although it is sometimes enriched, as were also the 
metopes, or rectangular spaces between the tri glyphs 
on the frieze of the last-named order ; bnfc in the 
Corinthian and Composite orders it was richly adorned 
with sculpture in baa-relief. The cornice in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite orders is supported on a 
moulding enriched with dentils, .and finished above 
with an ogee moulding ; but in the Conntluan order 
t he corona of the cornice is supported on tsodiuiona 
projecting from a band immediately below it, and sur- 
mounting the ogee moulding that has just beeu mem* 
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tinned; waile is the (jpmposite order zautuies arc 
substituted for the carved modiilious. In the acoora^ 
ponying engraving of an entablature of this order, the 
three principal component parte— the cornice (A), the 
frieze (B), and the architrave (C) — are clearly anodic 
tinotfy separated by -marginal lines, extending to the 
right and left, which indicate the exact space occupied 
by each. The cornice admits of & great number of sub- 
divisions, A t the very top » the cymatiom (I), formed 
by the moulding known as the oyma recta, ana resting 
on an enriched ogee or bed-mould (2). Below this is 
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a fillet termed the corona (3), resting on a similar bed- 
mould (4), which is supported in its turn by a mutule 
band (5), consisting of a fillet adorned withmutules at 
regular intervals. Between the mu tule band and the 
fillet enriched with dentils (7), or the dentil-band, osU 
is frequently termed, ia an echinus moulding (6), and 
below the dentil-band another narrow moulding (8), 
which stoves as a bed-mould for the entire cornice. 
The middle portion of the entablature, —-tlie frieze, con- 
sists of a broad fillet only, enriched with a scroll-work 
of leaves and flowers. The architrave is divided into 
three parts, — an echinus moulding, distinguished as the 
architrave moulding (9), and two fillets separated by a 
narrow bead-moulding, and termed the faoia (10) and 
lower facia (11) respectively. 

E.vta tb, eii’tail 1 , in Law, is a term commonly applied 
to the form of an estate, technically in England and 
Ireland called a fee tail, and in Scotland a tailzie. It 
is Bftid to be derived from the French tattler, ‘ to cut,’ 
cither because the heirs general are by this means cut 
off, or because this estate is a part cut out of the whole. 
An estate in fee tail is a limited fee, as opposed to a fee 
simple ; it is that which a man hath to hold to him aud 
the heirs of his body, or to him and particular heirs of 
his body, according to the will of the donor. Previous 
to the passing of the statute de Donti, 1285, lands, if 
given to a man and the heirs of his body, were regarded 
as conditional estates in fee simple j but the nobility, 
bemg auxious to perpetuate their possessions in their 
own families, procured the passing of that statute. It 
enacts, that from thenceforth the will of the donor is 
to be observed, according to the form in the deed of 
so given (to s man and 
the heirs of hit body, or the heirs male of his body, or 
the like) ehodld, notwithstanding any alienation by the 
donee, go to hit ititte, if tee were any, or if issue 
failed, should revert toih© dOaot or hts heirs. Estates 
tail are either general or speoia^— the former, where 
they are given to onie, and tWheire of hw body begot- 
ten; the.- fatter, where the gift it to the hews of the 

wife. In tw fprtoer case, hit 
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and cverv marriage, is, in successive order, capable of 
inheriting the estate tail ; in the latter, no issue can 
inherit but that of the two designed. Each of these 
may be Again either in tail male or tail female- “ The 
establishment of this law/* hays Blaokitowe, « occa- 
sioned infinite difficulties and disputes. Children grew 
disobedient when they know they. not be sot 
aside; farmers were ousted of thett Jeatto made by 
tenants in tail ; for if such leases had been valid, then, 
under colour of long leases, the issue mighthave been 
virtually disinherited; creditors were defrauded of 
their debts; for if tenant in tail could have charged 
hie estate with tbeir payment, be might also have de- 
feated his issue by mortgaging it for as much as it ww 
worth, Innumerable latent entails were produced to 
deprive purchasers of the lands they had fairly bought, 
—of suits in consequence of which our attcuent book# are 
full ; and treasons were encouraged, as estate# tau 
were not liable to forfeiture longer than forthe tenant- e 
life/’ But the nobility were always fond of this enact- 
ment,, because it preserved their family estates from 
forfeiture. At length, however, in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Edward IV., it was decided, in the cele- 
brated Taltarum’s case, that by means of oertam he. 
titious proceedings, known by the name of .a common 
recovery, suffered by the tenant in tail, be should con- 
vert bis estate into’ a fee simple absolute, and bar all 
persons whatever claiming thfe estate tail, or any estate, 
ulterior thereto; and by long use and acquiescence 
these recoveries became the legal mod© of conveyance 
by which a tenant in tail might dispose of hi# lands and 
tenements. Afterwards, in the reign of Henry v HI., 
estates tail were declared to be forfeited on any con- 
viction for high treason ; and soon after, in the same 
reigu, certain leases made by tenantsiu tail, which do 
not tend to the prejudice of the issue, were allowed to 
be good in law, and to bind the issue in tail. The 
peculiar privileges of tail estates were still further 
curtailed bv subsequent statutes, but moat of all oy 
3 A 4 Will. IV. c. 74, enabling a tenant in tail, by an 
ordinarv deed of conveyance, duly enrolled, without 
any indirect or fictitious proceeding, to alien© m fee 
simple absolute, or for any less estate, the lands en- 
tailed. Subsequently, by 1 A 2 Viet. c. 110, entailed 
estates were rendered liable for ordinary debts ; and 
further, by in A 20 Viet. e. 120, a tenant iu tail may 
demise the flame from time to time lof any terra not 
exceeding twenty-one yen:#* Estates tail have thus 
bornj gradually unfettered, and are now subject to 
even less restraint than ia attached to conditional fees 
at common law, after the condition was performed by 
the birth of issue. In Scotland, the history of the 
entail system differs from that of England, in so far as 
it w iis tilers buiit and strengthened by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, who, as fast as assailable points were dis- 
covered in the farm of the deed, fortified it with new 
clauses. Thus, what are known as the “ prohibitory," 
•« irritant," “resolutive” ohinses, were introduced ; and 
by a statute of the Scottish parliament in 1685, entails in 
that country were reduced to a systematic form. The 
injurious effects of this enactment were widely felt m 
Scotland during the 18th and nearly the halt of the 
19th centuries; but it cam© to bo the practice inlaw 
to insist upon tho very strictest inttopretation of the 
deed ; aud any error in the form, or even ft clerical 
error, a# the omission of a word, would vitiate the 
entail. At length, Andrew ltutberfurd, the then 
lord advocate, introduced a measure into parliament 
to lessen tho injurious effects of this system, and which 
was embodied in 11 & 12 Viot. c. 36. By means of 
this act, which came into force cm the 1st of August, 
ISIS, persons then in existence, and holding under 
entails of prior date, may disentail them, after eortam 
intimations, and with the consent, of certain heirs next 
in succession. In old entails, where the heir m pos- 
session has been born since that date, and in all new 
entails mad© after that time, the heir of entail in pos- 
session may, by moans of a simple deed of aiBeaitau, 
free bis estate from the restriction# of the entw l \ 
Ehtebitis, en-te-ri’-tw (Gr.eatmm, the intestines), 
in Med. is a term employed to denote an acute inflam- 
mation of the peritoneal or external coat of the intes- 
tines. It is characterized by pmn in the bowels {in. 
creased on pressure), vomiting, constipation, fever, 
and great prostration of * 


9 fever 




UNIVEBSAL XNFOBMATION. 


EfatHttaiaBiP. 


in the outset may be high and tba wdi» sfeokg and 
hard* it «ooa 

nausea and vomi tigg arectflep most distres^nu* fits of 
retchingoften con^ulwg aim the stomach has been 
deprived <tf ito coideuto. In bad eases, as the disease 
proceeds, the abdomen begins to Swell and becomes 
teneeandtympamtic; hiccup sometimes comes on ; the 
pulse inte«Mit#, or b**ts irregularly ; the extremities 
growcold;thefeature* «r* sharpened and ghastly ; 
cold sweats breakout; tb«jP«n, perhaps, ceases, and 
death at length eetria. The brain is generally un- 
affected, and the intellect remains clear; but some- 
times delirium occurs l»to in the disease. Enteritis 
may arise from various causes, particularly from cold 
and wet, mow applied to the feet or legs, 

or cold drinks when the body has been previously 
overheated. Hardened fecal matters, arising from 
indigestible substances taken into the stomach, may 
risopToduoe this disease. Strangulated hernia, ot the 
insmution of one fold of the intestine within another, 
may induce this disease, by causing a complete obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the contents of the bowels. Various 
diseases bear a considerable resemblance to enteritis ; 
but that which most closely resembles it is colic, which, 
indeed* often passes into enteritis. Colic, however, is 
distinguished from enteritis by the absence of fever, 
the difference in the state of the pulse, the pain oc- 
curring m ore in paroxysms, and by being usually mi- 
tigated by pressure; whereas, in enteritis, it is in- 
Created, The ordinary remedies employed in in Hum- 
motion must be resorted to in this disease. Blood is 
to be freely taken from the arm, leeches are to be ap- 
plied to the abdomen, and afterwards fomentation- 
cloths. Great care is necessary in the administration 
of purgative medicines, as they frequently tend to ag- 
gravate the symptoms, and ought not to be reported 
to t£U after the bleeding. The disease is to be cured 
by removing the inflammation, not by opening the 
bowels. The judicious administration of opium and 
calomel is often of the greatest beuefit in this disease ; 
and the best laxative to give, in order to. clear out the 
bowels, is castor oil. Though there may not be much 
danger in mistaking colic for enteritis, the greatest 
danger may arise from mistaking enteritis lor colic. 
Stimulants, cordials, or carminatives, which are often 
of the greatest service in colic, would greatly aggra- 
vate the symptoms in enteritis. 

Eotxttsiasm, en-thu'-ze-fcm (Gr. enthomi orthos y in- 
spiration), is an exalted condition of mind, in which 
the imagination if inflamed and exalted, thereby con- 
ceiting and expressing extraordinary and surprising 
things. The excesses of the imagination are of two 
kinds; vis. 1. When* within its proper sphere, it gains 
so great a power that all the other alfections and mo- 
tives Of human nature are overborne and excluded ; 
and 3. when the imagination trespasses upon ground 
where it should have little or no influence, and where 
it can only prevent or disturb the operation of reason 
and right feeling. In the latter case the sobrieties of 
good: sense and experience, the motives of interest, 
and even the dictates of rectitude, may be set at naught, 
and the commonest objects may be invested either 
with preposterous charms or with unreal deformities. 
There are, however, perhaps few minds that arc not 
to some degree subject to constitutional Actions, which 
to a greater or less extent intercept the view of things 
os they really are. Naturally the pleasurable emotions 
which accompany the exercise of any of the active 
powers* sM which serve to stimulate to exertion, are 
always subordinate and subservient, never predomin ant 

the emotion of pleasure, and the consequent excite- 
ment, iday be disprbporfcibnate^to tbo strength of the 
faculties ; there may be more of commotion than of 
notion, more of movement than of progress, more of 
enterprise than of achievement ; the efficient power of 
the understanding is thus overborne and left in the 
rear. “Where there is no error of imagination, no mis- 
judging of realities, no calculations which reason con- 
demns, there ib no enrimsiasm, even though the §tml 
may bo on Are with .the velocity of its movements in- 
pursuit of its chosen object.’^ * To apply an epithet 


which carrids with ft ah idea 

extravaghBce^toari# 

ardently,enf agfedin i. 



_ , - .. word, but 

. _ among oti* notions, and to put 

* upon whkt"j^, dsservfe|f^ 

MUtoty of JEhitkusimm, % Isaac Taylor. 
ritSHX, (Gr. imtkumema, Iromen, 

and thwno*, the mind), is a term employed in Rket., 
introduced by Aristotle* and whiehemoe Jm time rill 
recently has been almost universally misun derxtood. 
It has generally been defined to bs tin imperfect 
syllogism, having one or other of its premilea not 
expressed, but understood. Though several, writers 
before bis time had painted out the error of this de- 
finition, Sir W. Hamilton wasthefirst toeallgeneral 
attention to it, in an article in the Edinburgh 
view for April, 1833. This error, he, ssys, “has'becn 
believed; believed without any cogent evidence ; be- 
lieved from the most ancient times ; and even when 
the opinion was at last competently refuted, the refuta- 
tion was itaSlf so completely forgotten, that we do not 
believe there is at present a logical author, not to nay 
in England, but in Europe, who iseyen aware of ttye 
existence of the controversy/* Be Quincey states, in his 
essay on Rhetoric, that many years ago, when studying 
the Aristotelian rhetoric at Oxford, he was convinced 
that, by whatever name Aristotle might describe the 
main purpose of rhetoric, practically , at feast, he threw 
the whole stress upon finding such arguments for any 
given thesis as, without positively proving or disap- 
proving it, gave it a colourable support ; but how to 
reconcile this with Aristotle’s formal account of the 
office of rhetoric, that it consisted in finding euthv- 
m ernes, be could not perceive, till h;s friend Sir W. 
Hamilton communicated to him an essay of Eactcio- 
lati’s (1724), entitled “Be Enthymemata.” An en- 
thymeme, then, differs from a syllogism, not in the 
accident of suppressing one of its propositions, — either 
mav do this, or neither ; the difference is essential, and 
in the nature of the matter ; that of the syllogism be- 
ing certain and apodeictic, that of the entbymeme 
probable, and drawn from the province of opinion. 

Entomology, cn-to-mol^o+j* (Gr. enltmwA, an in- 
sect ; logos, a discourse), that branch of science which 
treats of the habits, properties, and organization 
of insects. The name insect implies an animal in- 
eectcd or divided into segments. This termis appli- 
cable to the principal part of the articulate sub- 
kingdom, and was formerly applied to it j at present, 
t-lll word insect is only used in reference to those 
articulated animals which are distinguished by anten- 
me and breathing organa composed of ramified trachea 1 , 
with or without air-sacs. The science of entomology 
presents to the student of nature the moat numerous 
and diversified objects worthy of attention . The obser- 
vation of the structure and instincts of insects is full of 
interest, and has at all times engaged the attention of 
men of science. Along with other branches of teat oral 
history, the study of entomology was cultivated by 
Aristotle and other philosophers among the ancient; 
Greeks. Pliny does not add much in lria works to the 
information given by Aristotle, and it was not studied 
as an absolute science till tie I7th century, when 
progress began to be made. The chief natteraHsts of 
that period were Goedart, Swammerdam, Malpighi, 
Leeuwenhoeck, and Ray. The science, however, was 
very backward, os Ray estimated the whole number of 
insect aperies hi the world at iO.UOb. ■At the present 
day, it has been ascertained that a larger number than 
this exists in this country alone. . Buring the 18th 
century, the great Swedish naturalist Linn rids gave 
his attention to the study of entomology, ami his 
classification, as far as the orders are concerned, has 
served as the basis of all that have been since promul- 
gated, It is founded on the presence or absence of 
the wings, their number, consistence, surface, position 
in repose, and also on the presence or absence ot * sting. 
By this classification, insects were at firat divided into 
seven classes ; but additions and alterations hove been 
made since that time. The folIowing rikSsitJeAtioii, 
ited in the M Enovribpmdia BritMwuca* .isAakCn 
« v .i an admirable article by James Wilson/ of Wood- 
rilfe. Eleven different orders of insects Are epunfew 
rated: .%■ Coleoptora (Gr. 

organs of flight, are protecteu by asuperior and 
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, *be 
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.. j'wimaae Wings it usually inembiana- 
t mm m the inferior pair, 

i and ifcagflte aw replaced by a sheath 

' . Jfeuropfcera<Gr» neuron, nerve , pteron, 

r „ fag Bbeuul® or dragon-flies, ephemerae, 

ijpgsc* of wings are membrauoua, naked, and 

ratio abated} mouth adapted for mastication, 
with mandibles and maxiUm — & Hy- 
menoptcra {Gt. umn t a membrane; pttron, a wing), 
COttfamtiiff wasps, bees, iohn<Himon-flies, Ac , and oha- 

gMtenxed likewise by membranous naked wings, 

which, however* present fewer nervures, and are not 
reticulated, as m the preceding order. The mouth is 
furnished with mandibles and maxillae, and the abdo- 
men h £ the female is terminated either by an ovipositor 
or a SfciUg.— 3 Lepidoptera (Or lapis, a scale , pferon , 
* wing), con taming all butterflies and moths, and 
generally characterized by the farinaceous or seal} as- 
pect of the organa of flight, and the tubular or thread- 
like extension of the ’parts Of the mouth —7 Strepsi- 
ptera {Gr. etreptu, a turning or twisting , pteron, a 
wing), including a few peculiar and parasitical epenos 
belonging tothe &tmtr*Stslop» and Xenci —8 Dsptera 
(Grr. dir, twice; ^wn, a wing), including the house- 
fly, ami other two winged kinds. The mouth is tar- 
nished with a proboscis, and there are two organs, 
called powers or balancers (halter**) , placed behind 
the true Wings, one on each side —9 Suctona (so 
designated from them sucking propensities), is const! 
luted by the genua Fuhx of Lumsehs and diffus from 
the ensuing apterous orders in undergoing a regular 
metamorphosis, add possessing what some irgard us 
the rudiments of elytra.— to TJ 



flee 

die* 


„ ^ Jhysanoura (Gr thiaxj, 

a tail), likewise an apterous ouler, 
* and other tribes 3 1 evidently 


X dance} eun 
mcludu 
denies 
order, i 
beneath 

tbefr parasitical or adhesive propensities, because they 
dwell Oh the bodies of other animal**) contuns the 

e PtdtcHhu of Idnnwos, and ihe Nwm*, or bird-lu c 
he articles on the above order* tor their patflea 
aracfcemfciea ) 

JBw&qxox, sn~tO' 2 v , -& (Or. trtfot, withm, goon, at 
s&uufll), a term applied to 


within others They aTe of low organization, and ge 
‘ em in structure In most cases the 


those animals which lire 
orcai 

nerafly vermiform 3n structure in 
blood is celouilee#, and circulates, in the higher or 
gamzed species, in a closed system of vessels They 
have no sespiraiojy organs, no articulated members 
for locomotion, and no organs of sense In the higher 
organized entozos, a filamentary nervous system has 
been recognized Several species of eutozoa infest the 
human body, (See ItrmsTiNAL Won us ) 

Birvaxpoy, awtffo)'*irc-pe # is a term derived from the 
h, among whom It properly signitle* a bonded 

i or place where goods from abroad may be 

and from whence they may again be witb- 
export without payment of duty. In com 

_ ityUage, however, it is employed to designate a 

seapoyfy or commercial town, through which the im- 
• • J ‘““ 41 •“* a large district pass 



exports of a 



niStY'trtheol (Fr ) f in Arch , is a term 
the TWeuefc, and used to denote a Ion 
introduced between two loftier cues 
ed above thu. first floor 

meexwxne in its use and 

in Xiondou the entresol, or 

Jf rtsced immediately aoove. 

bflt PI m m m generally t*k\ 
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he might make claim as near 

with the hhc forms and solemi 

a man seisin, or put into immediate \ 

that had right of entry on the * 

made b<m complete owner, and ‘ 
it fkom himself by either deeoei 

entry took place itt three only 
species of ouster : viz , abatement, intrusion, mag die* 
seism for as m these the original cutty pf the Wrong* 
doer was uulawiul, they mighr, there lore* be remedied 
by the mere entry of him who had right. Thus fight 
of entry might have been totted, that is, taken away, 
by dose ent , as when any one seised by any means what** 
soever of the inheritance died, whereby the some de- 
scended to his heir in this case, however feeble the 
nght ot the am estor might be, the entry of any* other 
person who claimed title to the freehold was taken 
away, and he could not recover possession against the 
heir by this summary method, but was art?#® to hie 
action to gam a legal seism of the estate, A writ of 
entry was also a method {of gaining possession of dis- 
puted property by trying the title of the occupant, 
where he had not only a bare possession, which might 
be destro} ed by entrv, but also an apparent right Or 
possession 1 his writ was directed to the sheiw, re- 
quiring him to command the tenant of the land that 
ho remit r to the demandant the land »n question. The 
tenant was thereupon compelled to deliver up the pos- 
session of the land, or to snow cause lor not doing so* 
and thereupon the possession of the laud was awarded 
to lnm that could show thi clearest nght to it* Theso 
forms however, w» re in effect abolished by 3 A 4 
Will IV c J17, which declaims that no person, shall be 
deemed to have been in possession of any land Within 
the meaning of that act merely by reason of having 
made an entry theieoo, and no continual or other 
claim ipon or near any la id shall preserve any right 
of making a v entr> . 1 he right of entrj is now loat by 
not asserting it t r t vauty icnrs 
I w venoms mail* to en'-w+fope, ori-veUope (fhraiFr. 
envt loyper, to t nwrap) —Before the in trod action of 
the penny t ’stage, a double charge Wa» levied on 
all letter^ which consist! d of two pieces of ] 

After th j chi ap postage was established, theti 1 
which caused the letters themselves iso be sealed or 
watered, was removed Nearly afl letters are now 
uelosed in an envelope or covt ring; and as tmWards 
of f>00, 000,000 of letters pass through the post^ffices 
m this country alone, the manufatture of envelopes is 
on© of no slight import* ice The French made enve- 
lopes before they were used in England ; and whim 
first manufactured Su this country, they Were made 
by hand, an expert maker being able to fold three 
thousand in a day The general use of envelopes 
dates from 1640, and several ingenious wtfetymta to 
make them by machinery date from this jwrbl. In 
the earliest stages of the invention of envelone«mab — 
machines, the paper blanks were cut out ana the i 
mg afterwards done by baud; but the pressing ne „ 
sity of an increase in the power of product™ W to 
the extension of mecbamoal achhf to the ami pro«> 
cess A first 

of an improved paper-catting 


step towards tbs result wai 
ed paper-catting machine i 


Some envelope maker* nee i 
at the present time, but others emplq&w hcflwweai 
die, which operates on 5550 sheets of paper at •< 
There is a disadvantage, however, in this method 
cutter being very tkm, ^ ' ivl " -- 

_ springs under pr 

in the ao^H^^fddmi^ As 'ecT example the'dasa 
of cutting-die employnd, .we jfcoW m ylsw* of it. 
Rg.lis a ceotiohal elavatfen of 4a %«0d fig 2a 
pfii Xt c<»SiidirS ak^ of the 
envelope hte&fc, A bfrt$ the Imp This is 
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jlS*]S®gw5i «*»«£ wants to Victor 
W* * fa * seeomiaty folding nation ofjKX 

jWTO^SraSBMS 
sfs , *. , *rtaSrAfflBis 

Is ik Terticsl section of e portion of the macbiuer 
taken at the lotted lw> a, Bat© 1^: 
is a tiovi»ontifcl tie* or plan of the l 
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it serves u S» example of eame of the attempts which 
have been made to ff iv * additional security with an 
“ -J * * sand style The cut pieces 

— jf- 0 f eac |, £ a p j a nd 
when folded 
aa indicated 
by the dotted 
lines in the 
plan of the 
cutter, the 
long narrow 
part adheres 
to one end 
of the coun- 
terflap, which 
thuB forms 
PS* « the back < and 

a * the remarorog 

P&ir of flaps fold down upon the former This shape 
Of envelope has never come into general use In 
1645 a Mdioe-machruo for completing the envelopes 
was invented by Messrs, Edwin Hill and Warren 
Xta hk Rue jointly, and is now worked in the exten- 

g re ettsbliahment of Messrs De la Hue, London 
produces about 42 folded envelopes per minute, or 
in a working day of ten hours, 26,200 The blanks 
sure laid by hand upon a table carrying a metal frame, 
She intenor of which exactly corresponds in size and 
shape to the finished envelope, and immediately over 
this is a box or plunger, which, fitting to the interior 
of the frame, la caused to descend npon the proper 
blank whan laid over it , thus creasing it on all four 
mdS*# ns will be understood on examimng a partially - 
Opened envelope • the box then opens to admit of a 
partial folding. In this condition the blank has been 
simply creased. and the four flaps Btand np at right 
fugles fed th# plane of the eheet Before the creasing- 
box i« entirely raised, two of a set of folders, placed 
Ope OH each of the four sides of the frame, coroe for- 
ward, ind press down the two flaps corresponding to 
than* situation, and the remaining two folders come 
into notion to press their two flaws after the other por- 
tion of the plunger is raised These movements com- 
plete the envelope by taming down the right angle 
flag* to the plane of the sheet, and the next step is to 
remove them from the folding-frame For this pur* 
poie two finger-shaped projections of oaoutchouc are 
mad* ns* of j and, owing to the strong adhesion exist- 
ing between this substance and paper, the folded 
a*e quickly removed as fast as they are pro- 
The twenty- two movementsreqmred in fold- 

-m—hJL by various adaptations of cams- Prior to 
Meeanit £LiU and De la Rue e invention, the only facih- 
tafcwts of manual labour in folding was obtained by the 
7 a species of tool which partially creased the 
\ leaving them to be tamed up and finished by 
„_ r Compared with ” the results of machinery, ' 
baud labour, although in itself an astonishing 
instance Of practical dexterity, is inordinately slow. 
Qm are always employed in this work , and a first- 
rate han d end fold and gum for use from 9,000 to 9,600 
» dim. or from 6 to o per minute, the average per- 
— # beta, fro® S.W6 to 8,000 To arrive »t thu 
in *lt eg eight months' practice is required, 
w comparative statement we find that in un- 
jnveaop^/haud labour, 8 per minute, 10 hours 
tc 9JO0, the work of one gifL Stamped enve- 
“ Hnute, 10 hour* per day « 

. being divided into 7 hour* 
and f for stamping. Ou 
ad fa tSb nooompauymg figures, 

s^safu®» : 




movements on the mam shaft (A) of the machine. 
The arrangement of the mechanism is agoh that a 
quantity of blanks of the required awe being placed 
on the feeding-table, each will be taken Up skittly 
from the pile and fed into the feeding apparatus by 
means of an instrument, in which, at proper inter- 
vals, a partial vacuum is formed, whereby each sheet 
is sucked up against the surface of the finger* for 
conveyance to the folder The first Step of lh» pro- 
cess of folding is accomplished similarly to the mode 
hitherto adapted and generally explained m reference 
to Messrs De la Hue’s machine; that is, the flap* 
of the blanks are bent to a right angle W the WOne 
means ; but a novel arrangement is rotroduoed ter 
tie performance of the secondary fold. The bbftom 
of the oreasmg-frame, or box, is perforated so shat 
the passing back of the plunger leaves the blank 
within the recess with its four flaps standing upright ; 
and here the second application of the atmospheric 
notion comes into play for the gmxpOVO Of git mg the 
flaps a preparatory inclination inwards* fa order to 
fit them for receiving the flat folding pressure of the 
return stroke of the plunger. To this end the sides 
of the folding-box are perforated bo as to afloWtfaWKbe 
of air to be forced Against the outside of the flaps, 
so that on the descent of the plunger they wifi be 
folded down at once, the interior and under sxtfe of 
the plunger being so formed as to cause fai k&m to 
succeed each other in proper order. In addition to 
this, certain contrivances are adapted stamping 
the outer flaps with an embossed or perforated de- 
sign, and also for gumming the lowest fisp «*♦ fasten- 
ing for the finished envelope. Ai* the mam driving- 
shaft, whioh gives motion to the machine. It omnes 
at one end a foat-aad-loose driving pulley, mid at the 


other a fly-wheel, to assist in reimabrng 
ment ; and ite intermediate XKfftfonfft fitted with seven 
cams, for communicating motion to the different fork- 
ing parts B is the folding-box, or recess, in Which 
the folding process is performed It consists of four 
side-pieces, at the angles of which are 
(0 0 ), between which 85 h&flfia are ^ 
so that they may be tmrreetvulae^ u_ 
the action of the plunger. Dwthe&mr 
bottom of the b5^ %ged at one ** 
an envelope hat been fo%d .m 

islnptdoMl SjrawMui tf • ** 
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Envelop e-malda* 


eotwfrotion w?th the earn* number at cams. The slide 
works between two fixed guiding imiil H), or 
detailed in figs. Cand 7, *nd..fcjki Wt'itt Upper end «' 
email antifriction roUer # k?pt up itt <MJ4it4w& with it® 
actuating data by the riMticteaalonof abend of vul- 
oaniaed india-rubber-T^ the elide 


pressed on the end it tie ere^dd lever the other 
end of which rests against the tinder suT&ee of the 
movable door D, so that the latter ie kept dosed 
daring the proper portton Of the revolution of the 
mainshaft. The feeding action is accomplished by the 
ext erior cam (K) on the abaft giving motion fas before 
explained with regard to the cam F) to its riide L, 
which is attacfaed to the shorter end of the ©ranked 
lever M, the opposite arm of which is jointed by con- 
nedting-rods to the feeder N. This instrument is 
carried upon a slide having dovetailed edges, moving 
between fixed guiding dovetails at Q O. It consists 
of two hollow fingers (P, P), each having an opening 
on the under side; the interior of the fingers opening 
into the hollow portion of the slide (shown by dotted 
lines), allowing of a partial vacuum being obtained 
within the fingers when the exhaust movement comes 
into use. A flexible tube (Q) of vulcanized india- 
rubber is attached to the under side of the slide, the 
opposite end being connected with the bellows (E), 
which receive motion at the required intervals from 
the cam S acting on the slide T, in connection with 
the bent leyer U, carried by a pillar at the back of 
the machine- The longer end of this lever is jointed 
by a connecting-rod (V) to the front plate fW) of the 
horizontal bellows, running on guide spindles (X,X). 
In this way, when the under side of the fingers comes 
upon the top of the pile of blanks at Y, the exhaust- 
ing action is brought into play, and the top sheet is 
carried over to the top of the box B for deposit, with 
its angles fitting the eoroCr guide-pieces, u* in plan at 
fig. 8, Plate Lit. At tine termination of the outward 
stroke of the bellows, the sheet is separated from them 
, by the action of a valve in the bellows, opening out- 
wards at the commencement of the return stroke. The 
platform JY) carrying the pile of blanks is made to 
rise and fab to suit the feeding action by a mechani- 
cal arrangement, worked from the cam Z. This cam 
actuates a slide (a), from which an arm (6) descends 
for connection with the long lever fe) at the bottom 
of the framing, the opposite end of which is jointed to 
a projection on the vertical spindle (d) of the platforftu 
To compensate for the continual decrease in the height 
otf the pile of blanks, so that the upper one may 
always come in contact with the lifting-fingers when 
the platform rises, an india-rubber spring (ej is added, 
it* action being to keep up the platform in contact 
with the fingers, when permitted to do so by the 
actuating earn. Am everything depends upon accuracy 
of aet, it becomes of the first importance to place the 
blanks in the exact position intended ; and , to facilitate 
this, four projecting arms, or guides if,/), are formed 
on the top or the platform, agreeing, as in the angle- 
pieces of the fohmg-box, with the angles of the flat 
blanks* As the blanks are fed into proper position, 
the folding-plunger (y) comes into action. This is a 
hollow rectangular metallic frame, carried by a slide 
receiving motion from the cam E. It has in its 
interior a set of three projections, which, in the 
secondary movement, act on the separate flaps, fold- 
ing them all down at once, when they are held in the 
required inclined position by the atmospheric side- 
currantB, os previously explained- The inclined pro- 
-aeeessaiy in order that the 
r folded down in their proper relativo 

Tbo projeotion i pressing upon one of the ] 
i r causes it to be folded first; afterwards, the 
"d at acts irpon one of the ends, whilst the third 
opposite one, the final folding 


Unty ■ 

he former, the mia air-passages for inclosing the 
lap# being at o, #o. Fig. 10 is a longitudinal section 
it the same purts,taken just as the plunger is about 



Fig. 9. 

to descend in its secondary movement to give the 
completing fold. The necessary atmospheric side- 
pressure on the flaps is obtained from the inclined sir* 



Fig. 10. 


pump (p), the piston of which ir driven by a crank pin 
ou the fly-wheel ; and a tube (q) conveys the forced 
air from the bottom of the pump to a hollow channel 
assing all round the edges of tb© foldmg-hox, as 
otted in the plan, fig. 3, Plato 111., whence the orifices 
already pointed out open inwards to the box. For the 
application of gum or other cementing fluid tofche 
lowest flap, to secure the three stationary ones, a foun- 
tain is placed at r, from the K>itorn of which two tubes 
fS, 8) branch out to the two flat tubular receptacles 
ft, t) inclosed in a vessel (»), the supply being regu- 

• two 


bieh give a « , 
ie whole series. ' 
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setting these projections, 
“ ^ j thna, if the two 
i#r, *hey may be 
projections. The de- 
rointermediat© stages 
; & Aion^ttutt- 

tot aotionof; 
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v , , inclosed in a vessel (»), the 

lsted by a stopcock before the junction of 
supply branches. The gumming action is performed 
by pieces of sponge placed in the upper ends Of the 
flat tubes (*), which, standing slightly above their 
upper edged, the uresser v, descending just before the 
plunger, presses the edges of the lowest flap upon the 
sponge, as clearly illnstrated itt the plan new. This 
presser receives its motion from the cam tr acting on 
the slide x, to which the pr eager is attached. If It is 
intended to stamp or emboss the outer flap, dies are 
applied at y and a. The die (y) being attached to a 
slide (1), acted on by an external cam (2), the stamp- 
ing action takes place just before the descent of the 
plunger. This machine produces easily 60 envelopes 
per minute, or 36,000 a day, completed, gummed and 
stamped. As at present practised, in other modes of 
production, these three processes are distinct and 
separate, each one requiring a different handling. 
Thus M. Edmond’s machine saves more than one-third 
of manual labour. The separation of the stages pf 
production by manual labour adds immensely also to 
the cost of production, mainly in the removals. 

Envoy, (Ft. mmye), a diplomatic agent of 


the second rank, being inferior to an 

common with ambassadors, they are accredited direct 
from one sovereign to another ; but they differ flrom 
the latter in not representing the personal dignity of 
their sovereign, bat only his affhire. They sre either 
ordinary or extraordinary. {See Embassy, AKBXSSi- 
jjon, Diplomacy.) v • 

Envy, (Fr. enricj-). Itt F 
Locke to be an uuearines ' 
consideration of a good" - _ 
of another person, whom we-.* 
than ourselves. It is ehw 
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Borrow that the good contemplated should escape 
ourselves, and of anger that it should fall to the share 
of another. It differs- from emulation, which is 
merely a desire to become possessed of something 
which is enjoyed by another j whereas, in envy, there 
is a malevolent feeling which desires that others be 
brought down below our own level. Though the differ- 
ence between emulation and envy is thus marked, 
through the natural weakness of our nature it is 
extremely difficult to preserve the former wholly un- 
mi red with the latter. ** Pure envy,’* says Dr, Kdd, 
“ is the tnost malignant passion that can lodge in the 
breast, which devours, as its natural food, the fame j 
aud the happiness of those who are most deserving of ! 
our esteem.* 

Eocene, e'-o-serte (Gr, eoe, the dawn j bairns, recent) , 
in Geol., a term introduced by Lyeil to designate the 
lowor tertiary strata, from the idea that the very small 
per-eentage of still existing species among the fossils 
of these strata indicates what may be regarded as the 
dawn or commencement of the present condition of 
creation^ (Site T&rtubt Ststbii ,) 

EottAit llawp. (See JBoliait Hakp.) 

JUtACumxc'EX., ep-ft*kri</'ai'- 9 e-e (Or. epi, upon; 
okras, the top), ip Bot., the Epaoris fam., auat. ord. of 
diootyledonoue plants in the sub-class CoroWJlorm. The 
species arc shrubs or small trees, natives ol Australia, 
the Indian archipelago, aUill the South-Sea islands, 
where they are very numerous. There are 31 genera, 
and about 320 species. They are of little importance, 
except for the beauty of their flowers, on which account 
they are much cultivated. The fruits of many are edi- 
ble; as those of Asiroloma humifhsum, the Tasmanian 
cranberry, and Leucopogon Jiichei, the native currant 
of Australia. 

Epact, e'-pSkf (Gr. epaklos, additional), the name 
given to the moon’s age at the close of the year. The 
epact of the fictitious or ecclesiastical moon, by which 
Easter is regulated, is given in the table of movable 
feasts appended to the calendar in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

EvacIjEment, e - pawl' - went (from Fr. t panic, 
shoulder), the name given to a species of low para- 
pet without a banquette at its foot in the interior 
which is thrown up as a means of protection, and used 
in the construction of field-works. The expression is 
often applied to a parapet of the usual height, regu- 
larly farmed, with a banquette, and may be almost 
considered Synonymous with the term parapet- It is 
however, more properly employed to designate a mound 
of earth, about seven or eight feet high, thrown up on 
either side of a battery, towards the rear, in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the face, to protect the guns 
and men from an enfilading fire. 

EpAUliBXT*, ep‘~o-let (Fr.), an ornamental badge 
worn upon the shoulder by military and nava^ officers 
and men in the English and continental services. These 


distinguishing marks vary in shape and richness ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer. A few years ago 
the epaulette was abolished in the English army, the 
sash being substituted for it. 

Epkemsha, e-fem'~e*r(i (Gr. epi , on# emeru, a day), 
a gen. of neuropterous insects, belonging to the fam. 
of SubuUeortm of Latreillc. ’ They have long, soft, 
t apering bodies, terminating in two or three long set®. 
Their wings are placed nearly, or quite, perpendicu- 
larly; their antenn® are three-pointed, aud very small. 
In the larva state they live in wet places, or under 
water, and enjoy an existence oftwoor three y ears ; but 
when they attain their final stage of metamorphosis 
and perfect form, they are among the most fleeting of 
living creatures, existing often only a few hours, and 
propagating their species before they die. In this 
state they sometimes appear suddenly in myriads during 
fine summer evenings by the water-side, when they may 
be seen flitting about, aud balancing themselves in the 
air, in the manner of gadflies. 

EBHBeUKS, Epjsxlb o» Patti. to the, 
is the fifth In numerical order of the fourteen epistles 
of fit. Paul contained in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Tlvo principal fathers of the early Church are 
unanimous in favour of the genuineness and canoaicity 
of this book. Much controversy, however, has subse- 
quently been carried on as to whether it was addressed 
to the Ephesians* from the omission of the words *• to 
' 77fi 


the Ephesians,” in a few of the ancient MSS., and the 
assertion of Maroiou, a herefic of the sefio.nd century, 
but whose testimony is of no weight, that it was ad- 
dressed to the Laodiceana. Others, again, regard it m 
a cyclical epistle addressed to no particular church, 
but to all, though Ephesus may have been the chief. 
Though the testimony against the received opinion 
were much stronger than it really is, it is not a matter 
of great importance; for what was addressed to one 
was intended for all. It is generally believed to have 
been written about the year 61 a.u„ during the early 
port of the apostle's first imprisonment at Borne. 
“ He was apprehensive lest advantage should be taken 
of his confinement to unsettle the minds of Ephesian 
! converts, who were almost wholly gentiles. Hearing, 
i however, that they stood firm in the faith of Christ, 
he wrote this epistle in order to establish them in that 
faith, and to give them more exalted views of the love 
of God and of the excellency and dignity of Christ; and 
at the same time to fortify their minds against the scandal 
or the cross. With this view, he shows them that they 
were saved by grace; and that, however, wretched they 
once were, now they had equal privileges with the 
Jews. He then proceeds to encourage them to perse- 
vere in their Christian calling, by declaring with what 
steadfastness he suffered for the truth, and with what 
earnestness he prayed for their establishment aud con- 
tinuance in it j and urges them to walk in a manner 
becoming their profession, in the faithful disch arge both 
of the general and common duties of religion and of the 
special duties of particular relations.” The style of 
this epistle is exceedingly animated, and corresponds 
with the state of the apostle’s mind at the time of 
writing. Overjoyed with the account brought him of 
their faith and holiness, and transported with exalted 
views qf God's love and goodness, more especially in 
conferring the benefits of Christ’s death upon the 
gentiles, his thoughts soar high, and find utterance 
in sublime and copious expressions. — Ittf. Home’s 
Introduction to ike Sacred Scripture. 

Epiphegub, e-pi-fe*. 0 u* (Gr. epi, upon ; phvgos, the 
beech), a gen. of plants parasitical upon the beech-tree. 

Ephoo, ef'-od (Heb., a covering) , among the ancient 
Jews, was one of the essential articles of the priest’s 
official dress. It was an upper garment consisting of 
two pieces, one covering the back and the other the 
breast, and being united upon the two shoulders. It 
made of plain linen, except that of the high 
priest, which was embroidered with various colours. 
Properly , according to the law of Moses, the ephod was 
to be worn Only by the high priest; but it subsequently 
came to be in common use among the priesthood, and 
even David, when bringing the ark back to Jerusalem, 
appeared in one. The ephod was regarded by the 
Jews as a sacred object, and sometimes received 
divine homage. A description of the ephod of the 
high priest is given in Exodus xxviii. t>, et seq. 

Emori, <if'*o-ri (Gr. ephoroi, overseers) . magistrates 
who were common to many Dorian constitutions in 
ancient times. Herodotns ascribes the first institu- 
tion of ephori to In’oargus, whale Aristotle ascribes it 
to Theopompus, who lived about 770 n.c. Both these 
accounts, however, seem to be incorrect, the real 
origin of the ephori being lost, through historical 
inticcmracy and varieties of opinion. The duties of the 
ephori consisted in the management of the internal 
administrations of the state, especially matters of 
justice ; and a particular building, called the Ephorion, 
was allotted to them. The number of the ephori was 
five ; they were elected from and by the people, and 
held their offices for one year. Those Who had votes 
in the election were not restricted by age or property, 
and the election was not put under any scrutiny ; so 
that, as Aristotle observes, in the institution of the 
ephori, the people participated in the highest magis- 
tracy of the state. In later rimes, the, powers of the 
ephori were greatly increased. They had the privilege 
of instituting scrutinies into the conduct of aU the 
magistrates ; and even the kings could be brought 
before their tribunal. Their powers tooih this tune 
in creased rapidly, until the kings were completely 
under their authority, and it could not be said when 
they could and when they could not interfere. At last, 
in 2S5 B.C., the ephori f6r the time being were mur- 
dered by Agis andPCIeomeneSj andifae office abolished. 
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The ephori wore, however, again reatorod to power 
under the EoJhans. 

Epioalyx, ep'S’kaidika, in Bot., the term applied 
by many botanists to a circle of bracts appearing im- 
mediately below the calyx or outer covering of the 
flower. It is seen in the mallow tribe, and in many 
plants of the pink and rone tribes. Though a distinct 
■name has been given to this whorl of leafy organs, it 

? roperly comes under the denomination of involucre 
which see ). 

Epicakp, ep'-edearp (Gr. epi, upon ; karpos, fruit), 
in Bot., the external layer or region of the pericarp or 
shell of a fruit. This layer generally appears as a thin 
skin, being iar less liable to alteration than either meso- 
earp or endooarp. ( See Fimrr.) 

Eric Pobtby, ep^ik (Gr. epos, a discourse or narra- 
tive), is a kind of poetry which has outward objects 
for its subjects, and is thus distinguished from lyric 
poetry, which deals with the inner feelings and emo- 
tions of the mind. The distinction is general ; for there 
are few productions to which it can strictly apply ; but 
they belong to the one class or the other, according to 
the predominating character. As in the individual man, 
bo with the human raoe, the mind is objective before 
it is subjective j it observes external objects before it 
turns its thoughts in upon itself ; and hence we may 
conclude that the epic was the earliest species of 
poetry. The earliest specimens of this form of art 
probably consisted of simple tales rhythmically ar- 
ranged, and recited to a very simple musical acoom- 

£ eminent. The longer and more artistic epic poems, 
owever, embrace an extensive serieB of events and 
the actions of numerous personages. The epic poetry 
of the early Greeks naturally divides itself into two 
classes, — the heroic or romantic epos of Homer, and 
the hieratic epos of Hesiod, the one dealing with the 

S ilitical, the other with the religious, life of the 
reeks. The "Iliad" and "Odyssey" of Homer pre- 
sent us with the finest specimens of this class of 
poetry that have ever appeared. The sacred poetry of 
Hesiod partakes very much of a lyrical character. 
The “ JEneid" of Virgil is not equal to the " Iliad " of 
Homer as an epic ; its superiority depending more on 
beauty of language and arrangement than on uny thing 
in the stoTy. The greatest epic of modern times is the 
" Paradise Lost” of Milton. Dante’s “ Divine Com- 
edy," however sublime in style, is destitute of that 
unity of event or action necessary to constitute a gr(\at 
work of this class. The "Jerusalem Delivered" of 
Tasso is regularly and strictly an epic, and adorned 
with all the beauties that belong to this species of 
composition. The epic poem is or all poetical works 
the most dignified, and at the same tune the most 
difficult in execution ; and hence it is that so very few 
have succeeded in the attempt to produce a really 
great epic- "To contrive a story which shall please 
and interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, 
important, and instructive; to fill it with suitable inci- 
dents; to enliven it with a variety of characters, and 
of descriptions : and throughout a long work to main- 
tain that propriety of sentiment and that elevation of 
style, which the epic character requires, is unquestion- 
ably the highest effort of poetical genius," — (Blair's 
Rhetoric.) It requires, more than any other species 
of poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity . The 
action, or subject, must have three properties : it 
must he one ; it must be great ; and it must be inter- 
esting. Scattered and independent facts can never 
affect a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so 
strongly, bb a tale that is one ana connected, where 
the several incidents hang upon one another, and are 
all made to conspire for the accomplishment of one end. 
Such episodes or subordinate actions as are introduced 
should he brought in naturally, and have sufficient 
connection with the principal suhjeot; they ought to 
be elegant and well-finished, and present us with 
objects of a different kind from those that go before 
or follow after* JEpio poetry has often been compared 
to the drama; and the essential difference between the 
two is, that the province of the former is description ; 
of the latter, action. The emotions which epic poetry 
excites are not so frequent and violent as those pro- 
duced by dramatic composition, hut they are more 
prolonged and more developed by actual occurrences ; 
Ite an epic poem embraces a wid& s compass of time 
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and action than is admissible in the drama. Epic 
poetry "'is the region within which we look for every- 
thing that is sublime in description, tender in senti- 
ment. and bold and lively in expression ; " and " all 
the objects which it presents ought to be either great, 
or tender, or pleasing." — (Rlair. j 

Epicureanism, ep-e-ku-re'-tin-tsm, a term applied to 
the System of philosophy adopted and promulgated by 
Epicurus, who lived from b.c. 337 to Jt.c. 270. In its 
physical system epicureanism considered the universe, 
consisting of matter and space, to be infinite and 
eternal, while the various bodies of whioh it is com- 
posed are subject to decay and change. “Nothing 
can spring from nothing, nor can anything return to 
nothing," was one of the favourite maxims of the 
school. The science of physics was, however, in the 
opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to that of ethics. 
According to hia authority, the great end of man is 
his own happiness, whicii is to oe obtained by the 
subjugation of his passions and the moderation of bis 
desires. His followers entering farther into the spirit 
and natural tendency of his system, resolved all hap- 
piness into the gratification of the senses. The sys- 
*qm was consequently adopted readily by the idle, {ho 
luxurious, and the vicious. At the present day epicu- 
reanism in its physical system is synonymous with the 
doctrine of chance, and in its moral system with 
selfishness. 

Epidemic, ep-e-dcm f -ik (Gr., from cpi, upon, and 
demon, the people), in Med., is a general term applied 
to diseases which prevail among a large portion of the 
people of a country or place tor a certain time, and 
then gradually disappear. The causes assigned for 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases are very various, 
and are by no means determined. The most generally 
assigned causes are a peculiar state of the atmosphere 
or climate, the seasons, &o. Defective ventilation or 
drainage, and unwholesome food or drink, are also 
among the causes that induce epidemics. Most epide- 
mic diseases are likewise contagious, and thus, when 
once induced, spread with great rapidity. During tile 
prevalence of an epidemic, it is proper to take parti- 
cular care of the health, as the best means of resisting 
its influence. 

Epidkhm at. Append ages, ep-t-drr'-mal Hp-pen’-dSj-cs 
(Gr. epidermis , the cuticle ; Lat. appendo , I hang or 
attach to), in Bot., the general term for certain struc- 
tures, consisting of cells, variously combined, found 
upon the surface of the epidermis, or in the sub- 
epidermal tissue. They may bo divided into hairs and 
glands. The form or are thread-like elongations, ex- 
ternally, of the epidermal cells, covered by cuticle. 
When a hair is formed of a single cell, it is said to be 
simple; and when composed of several cells, compound. 
HairB appear under a variety of forms : thus they may 
be undivided, branched, or forked ; star-shaped, or 
stellate; necklace-shaped, or monilform ; club-shaped, 
or clavate ; shield-like, or peltate. They -sometimes 
are found terminating in a nook on one side pointing 
downwards, when they are said to be uncinate ; ana 
sometimes they present two or more hooks at their 
apex, when they are said to be glochidiate, or barbed. 
When the divisions of a stellate hair are closely con- 
nected, a scale or scurf is formed. When hairs are 
composed of cells which are short, and have their sides 
thickened by secondary deposits, so that they form 
stiffened processes, they are then called seim, or 
bristles. These, slightly modified, form prickles , which 
are defined as large hardened processes, terminating in 
a sharp point, and springing from the epidermis, of the 
bark of plants. They are especially abundant on the 
stems of the rose ana bramble. Hairs occur upon va- 
rious parts of plants, and, according to their abundance 
and nature, give varying appearances to them, which 
are distinguished in practical botany by special names. 
The more common position of hairs is upon the leaves 
and stems; but they also occur on the parts of the 
flower, the fruit, ana the seed. The substance called 
cowage, or cow-itch, is the hair covering the legumes 
of Mucuna pntHens t while cotton is simply the hair 
covering the seeds of various species Of Gossypium. 
Glands, properly so called, are cells which seorete a 
peculiar matter; but vith them botanists generally 
associate other superficial appendages. The nting of 
the nettle, the little receptacles in the rind of the 
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orange, and the nectaries at the base of the coloured 
leaves of the buttercup and crown imperial, are fa- 
miliar examples of glands, When glands are situated 
below the epidermis, and surrounded by a compact 
layer of cells, they are said to be internal. _ These arc 
common in auoh plants as rue, mint, marjoram, and 
thyme ; and it is to the presence of the secretions 
they contain that the plants owe their value as articles 
of domestic economy or medicinal agents. 

Epidermal Tissue, in Bot., the termed applied to 
the external layer of cells in lowering and the higher 
flower less plants. This layer may commonly be readily 
separated as a distinct membrane or shin, as its com- 
ponent cells diifcr in shape and in tho nature of their 
contents from those cells placed beneath them. This 
tissue consists of two parts j namely, of an inner por- 
tion, usually called the epidermis, and of an outer thin 
pellicle, to which the name cuticle is given. Carpenter, 
and some other authors, make use of these terms in 
precisely the reverse sense, calling the external pelli- 
cle the epidermis. We, following Professor Bentley, 
will employ the terms as generally understood. The 
epidermis, then, consists of one or more layers of cells, 
firmly united together by their sides bo as to form a 
membrane. These cells are generally of a flattened 
tabular character ; but they vary much in their out- 
line. Ordinarily, in European plants, the epidermis 
is formed of but one row of colls; but in tropical 
plants, two, three, or more rows are common. The 
upper walls of the cells are generally much thiekened 
by secondary deposits, and this thickening Is especially 
evident in leaves of a leathery or hardened texturo, 
as those of the oleander, box, and holly. The epi- 
dermis covers all parts of the plants upon which it is 
found that are exposed directly to the air, except the 
stigma ; arid it is in all cases absent from those which 
live under water. In the fungi, algte, and lichens, it 
is altogether wanting. The cuticle covers the entire 
surface of the epidermal cells, with the exception of 
tho openings called stomata , and even sheathes the hairs 
and other appendages. It has no cellular structure, 
but is a perfectly homogeneous membrane. A mem- 
branous layer, resembling, if not actually identical 
with cuticle, is found upon the surface of plants living 
under water, and also covering the alga», lichens, and 
fungi. Tho stomata , or stomates, to which allusion has 
been made, are orifices situated between some of the 
epidermal cells leading into the intercellular cavities 
beneath, so as to allow a free communication between 
the internal tissues and the external air. They ore 
commonly called hr eathinq -pores. They vary in form 
and position in different, plants and different parts of 
the same plant ; but they are always the same in any 
particular part of a plant. The most common form 
is oval, but they are sometimes seen round or square. 
They are either placed singly upon the epidermis at 
regular or irregular distances, or in clusters, with 
spaces quite free from them intervening. The number 
of stomata also varies considerably in different plants 
and different parts of the same plant. We give the 
numbers counted in a square inch upon the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves of a few plants, to show 
the extent of this variation : — Mistletoe, upper surface 
200, under surface 200; pmony, upper surface none, 
lower surface 13,700 ; bouse-ieek, upper surface 
10,710, lower surface <8,000; lilac, upper surface moth?, 
lower surface 160,000, Stomata exist more or less 
upon all flowering plants, but aro absent from the 
lower orders of flbwerless plants. On floating leaves 
they are only found on the upper surface. 

Epidermis. {See Skin.) 

Epidermis, in Bot, (See Epidermal Tissue.) 

Epiglottis, ep-e-glot'-tis (Gr. epi, upon, and glotta, 
the tongue), in Anat.,is the cartilage at the root of the 
tongue that fills upon the glottis, or superior opening 
of tne larynx. In figure, it is somewhat oval, rather 
convex above and concave below, and covered by 
mucous membrane. It adheres interiorly to tho in- 
terior part of the thyroid cartilage by a strong 
elastic membrane. Its apex is loose, and always 
elevated upwards by its own elasticity. When the 
back of the tongue is drawn backwards in swallowing, 
the epiglottis is put over th% aperture of the larynx, 
and thus shuts up the passage from the mouth into 
the larynx, 
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Epilepsy 

Epigram, ep'«e.gr&m ( Gr. epigramma , an inscription ) , 
.» term originally applied, as*shown by its derivation, 
to the inscriptions on the tombs and monuments of 
the ancient Greeks, They were generally written in 
verse, and showed great simplicity of style. Usually 
they were either dedicatory, descriptive, amatory, or 
elegiac. They were seldom humorous ; and their chief 
merit consisted in the justness of a single thought con- 
veyed in harmonious language. The ancient Romans, 
in their acceptation of the torn epigram, seem to ap- 
proach nearer to the idea of modern epigram, Catullus 
and Martial were amongst their most famous epi- 

S rammatists. In modern times an epigram is consi- 
eredto be a short poem usually consisting of two to 
eight lines, in which some striking or ingenious 
thought is expressed j whether it be serious or humorous 
is a matter of indifference. The French have always 
excelled in this kind of writing. The Germans have 
usually combined moral proverbs with their epigrams ; 
but those of Schiller and Goethe are generally satirical. 
Pope, Byron, Burns, and Moore, in this country, have 
writtten epigrammatic satire with the greatest success. 
The following lines, written by Voltaire, under a Btatue 
of Cupid in his garden, may serve as a specimen of the 
modern epigram : — 

M Qui que tu aois, voila ton maitre, — 

II Test, le fut, on le doit tftre.” 

Whoe’er thou art, thy*m aster see, — 

He is, or was, or is to be. 

Epigtnous, e-py’-e-nus (Gr. epi , upon ; gune, 
female), in Bot., a term applied to the stamens and 
corolla when they appear to arise from the summit of 
the ovary, in consequence of the adherence of the 
calyx to that organ. Examples may be seen in the 
campanula, carrot, and ivy. The name ISpiggna has 
been given to a subdivision of the Calgeiflora, and also 
to a subdivision of the Corollijlorte, from the calyx 
being more oi less adherent, and the ovary conse- 
quently inferior. {See classification in article Botany.) 

Epilepsy, ep'^lep-se (Gr. epiiepais, from epi, and 
lamhano , I seize), in Med., is a form of disease which 
receives its name from the suddenness of its attack. 
It is also called the falling sickness, from the patient, 
if standing, suddenly falling to the ground. By the 
ancients it was called the sacred disease, from being 
supposed to be due to tho influence of the gods or evil 
spirits. The attack is usually sudden, without any 
warning. The patient may be in liis ordinary health, 
engaged, perhaps, in bis usual occupation, when all at 
once he utters a piercing scream, and falls to tho 
ground. Immediately thereafter the faco becomes 
violently distorted, the head is usually drawn to one 
Bide, the eyes are set and staring, or roll wildly about, 
the colour of the skin becomes dark and livid, and tho 
veins swollen and turgid ; there is frothing at the 
mouth ; the muscles of the lower jaw act violently, 
producing gnashing of teeth, and frequently the tongue 
is thereby grievously injured ; tho arms are sometimes 
thrown violently about, and the lower limbs may be 
agitated ip a similar manner, while tho fingers with 
great power clutch at whatever comes in their way. 
The breathing is at first heavy and difficulty hut after- 
wards it becomes short, quick, and Btertorious, and is 
often accompanied with sighing and moaning. One side 
of the body is commonly more agitated than another. 
After a longer or shorter period, the convulsive move- 
ments gradually diminish, and the patient seems to 
recover a faint glimmering of consciousness; but the 
look which he oasts around is stupid and heavy, and 
he goes off into a lethargic sleep, from which he does 
not awake for some hours. Commonly there is no 
consciousness of anything that occurred during the 
paroxysm, On coming out of the fit, there is generally 
headache, and always languor, and it may be days 
before he fully recovers from the effects of the attack. 
The duration of the paroxysm is usually from five to ten 
minutes} but sometimes several attacks follow each 
other, and it may be protracted for several hours. This 
is a Bevere form of epilepsy ; but frequently it is less 
severe, consisting merely of loss of consciousness, slight 
rigidity, and the convulaioq of a few muscleB, and last- 
ing only for a minu te or tvto. Occasionally death takes 
place during the paroxysm ; but generally it is attended 
with little danger unless the patient may injure himself 
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by falling in some dangerous position, During the 
attack, the principal thing is to see that the patient 
do not injure himaelf, — especially, a piece of cork or 
other gag ought to be planed between his teeth, to 
prevent injury to the tongue : the dress should be 
loosened about the neck and chest *, the head, if pos- 
sible, a little raised, and a free circulation of air main- 
tained. The return of the fit is exceedingly various in 
different individuals ; several years, in some cases, in- 
tervening between the attacks, while in others they 
may occur every month, week, or day. When neglected, 
they usually become more and more severe, or recur 
at shorter intervals. Repeated attacks of t his disease, 
in general, soon produce a marked change in the mental 
ana physical character of the individual. There is a 
gradual diminution of the active powers, purpose be- 
comes irresolute, the spirits are depressed, and the 
memory fails ; the features become coarse, heavy, and 
inexpressive, and the look vacant. The most frequent, 
perhaps, of the consequences of confirmed epilepsy is 
insanity, either in the form of acute mania or mono- 
mania following the attacks, or of gradual imbecility, 
without any acute seizure. Though the fit, as wo have 
said, usually comes on. suddenly, yet there is sometimes 
distinct warning of its approach. These vary in dif- 
ferent individuals, and may be lowness of spirits, irri- 
tability, dizziness, noises in the car, floating specks 
before the eyes. There is, however, a particular sen- 
sation which is said to be felt by Borne immediately 
before the attack, and which is known as the aura 
epUeptica. It is variously described as resembling a 
current of air, a stream of water, or a slight convulsive 
tremor, commencing in one of the limbs, and proceed- 
ing upwards to the head, when the patient is deprived 
of all consciousness. Epilepsy is commonly divided 
into idiopathic, when it is a primary disease, depending 
on some affection of the brain, and sympathetic, when 

n duced by an affection iu some other part of the 
y, — as the stomach, bowels, liver, circulating 
system, &c. Among the causes which give rise to 
epilepsy are external injuries done to the brain by 
blows, wounds, fracture*-, and the like, or internal in- 
juries by water in the brain, tumours, concretions, and 
polypi. Violent affections of the nervous system, 
sudden frights, strong mental emotions, acute pains in 
any part, worms in tlie stomach or intestines, teething, 
suppression of accustomed evacuations, Ac., are causes 
which also produce epilepsy. Sometimes it is heredi- 
tary, at other times it, arises from a predispositioC, 
occasioned either bv plethora or a state of debility. 
When it arises from hereditary predisposition, or comes 
on after the age of puberty, or when the attacks are 
frequent and of long duration, it is usually difficult to 
effect a cure ; but occurring in early life, and occa- 
sioned by worms or any other accidental cause, it may, 
in general, be remedied with ease. Where the disease 
can be traced to any special exciting cause,— as injuries 
of the head, worms, teething, &c., the treatment, should 
be first directed to its removal. Where, as is often 
the case, a plethoric state appears to occasion the dis- 
ease, the patient is to be restricted to a low diet, frequent 
purgatives are to be exhibited, and everything avoided 
that may determine the blood to the head ; and to 
counteract suck a tendency, occasional cupping, blis- 
ters, issues, Ac., may be useful. If, on the contrary, 
there are marks of inanition and debility, a generous 
diet, with tonic medicines and other means of strength- 
ening the system, will be proper. In this disease great 
care » necessary in the matter of diet, and moderation 
in quantity ana simplicity in character are material 
points. When the appropriate remedies are judiciously 
employed, and the proper regimen strictly adhered to, 
epilepsy is often permanently cured, arid the suffering 
is greatly mitigated even in those forms which do not 
admit or cure. — Ref. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine; Cheyne’s Cyclopedia gf Practical Medicine. 

Epilo&ub, ep'-e-log (Gr. epl, on or after; logos, a 
speech), amongst the ancient Greeks, the end or sum- 
ming up of a discourse. In English, the term is ap- 
plied to the short poem,, or prose address, delivered in 
a theatre at the noncluston of a play. It is, and has 
been at all times, familiar in tone, and, except on ex- 
traordinary occasions, is mostly written in a merry 
vein. The intention of the epilogue is to create a kind 
and friendly feeling between the actor and the audi- 
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ence ; and it frequently alludes to the events, fashions, 
and follies of the day . One of the most charming epi- 
logues is that spoken by Rosalind, at the conclusion of 
" As You Like It”; — “If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, 'tis true that a good play needs no epi- 
logue ; yet to good wine they use good bushes, and 
good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues.” 

Epipetalous, ep-e-pet^d-luB (G r. epi t upon ; petalon , 
a petal), in Bot., a term applied to the stamens when 
they are attached to the corolla, as in the primrose. 
This character marks the subdivision Epipetaltc or 
Epicorollaa , of the sub-class Corolliflore. (See classi- 
fication in article Botany.) 

Epiphany, e-pif-a-ne (Gr. epipkamia, a manifes- 
tation), a church festival held on the fith day of Janu- 
ary, in order to celebrate the manifestation of Christ. 
In early times this festival probably commemorated 
the nativity of the Saviour, His manifestation in the 
flesh, and his manifestation to the Gentiles, The 
service in the Church of England has reference to 
these three events. As a household festival, the Epi- 
phany is better known by the name of Twelfth-night 
(being the twelfth night from the [Nativity). The 
practice of choosing a king and queen iu farui.lv mer- 
riments upon that night has been traced back to a 
similar custom among the Romans during the Satur- 
nalia. 

Epiphekus, ep-e-jV-gu* (Gr. « pi, upon ; phaga> I 
devour), iu Boi., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Orobanchacce. The root of E. virginiana is 
called cancer-root, from having been formerly used as 
an application to cancers. It was the principal ingre- 
dient in a once celebrated North- American nostrum, 
called Martin's cancer powder. 

Epiphytes. (Sec Aik-Plants.) 

KnscioPACY, e-pis’-ko-pa-ae (Gr. episkapos, a bishop, 
or overseer), is that form of church government in 
which one order of the clergy in superior to another ; 
as bishops to priests and deacons. Much discussion 
has taken place on the subject of episcopacy. Nothing 
conclusive can be gathered concerning it in the New 
Testament ; but t here can be no doubt t hat it existed 
universally in the Church from the earliest .historic ages 
down to the time of the Reformation, and it is inferred, 
as no change can be shown to have taken place, that 
the same constitution existed from the time of the 
apostles. Presbyterians and Independents argue, on 
the other hand, that as there is nothing definite con- 
cerning it in Scripture, Christians are left a discretion- 
ary power of modelling the government of their church 
in such a manner as may seem to them most meet ; 
and that everv Christian society has a right to make 
laws for itself, provided these laws are consistent 
with charity and peace, and with the fundamental doc- 
trines and principles of Christianity. “ It cannot be 
proved,” says Dr. Paley, “ that any form of church 
government’ was laid down in the Christian, us it has 
been in the Jewish scriptures, with a view of fixing a 
constitution for succeeding ages, and which consti- 
tution, consequently, the disciples of Christianity 
would everywhere and at all times, by the very law of 
their religion, be obliged to adopt. Certainly no com- 
mand of this land wais delivered by Christ himself ; and 
if it be shown that the apostles ordained bishops and 
presbyters among their first converts, it must be re- 
membered that deacons also, and deaconesses, were 
appointed by them with functions very dissimilar to 
any which obtain in the Church at present. The truth 
seems to have been that such offices were at first 
erected in the Christian Church as the good order, the 
instruction, and the exigencies of the society at. that 
time required, without any intention, at least without 
fiuy declared design, of regulating the appointment, 
authority, or the distinction of Christian ministers 
under future circumstances/' The power vested in the 
bishops or higher elergy differs very much among the 
different episcopal bodies. The Roman Catholic and 
the Greek churches, as well as the Church of England, 
are episcopalian. (See Anglo-Catholic Church, 
Rohan Catholic Church, Greek Church.) 

Episode, ep'~e~»ode (Gr. epeisedes).— In the Greek 
drama the term eisodon was applied to the entrance of 
the chorus upon the stage, and the epeisodion to that 
part of a play which lay between two choral songs. 
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Epistle 

A* those recitations in the early history of the Greek 
stage had nothing to do a;ith the choral part, the terra 
epeimlwn, with its Latin derivative eputodium, began 
to be applied to any incidental narrative Or digression in 
n poem .n luch the poet has connected with the main plot, 
but which is not essential to it. In this light, the cata- 
logue of Bhips is considered an episode in the “ Iliad," 
and the description of the war in heaven is considered 
on episode in “ Paradis© Lost/' Episodes should grow 
naturally out of the subject, and should either point out 
important consequences or develop hidden causes. 
The episode describing the destruction of Troy, in 
M irgil’a “JEneid," is on episode of this kind. In the 
best poets, episodes are generally finished in the most 
careful and elaborate manner. The “Faery Queen" 
of Spenser, and the “ Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, 
contain so many long episodes, that the poems present 
all the appearance of an inartistic compilation of un- 
connected legends. 

Epistle, c-pitf-l (Gr. epigtole, a message or letter), 
is a letter written from on© person to another. The 
Horiptural epistles are letters which were addressed 
by the inspired apostles to churches or individuals. 
Of these the apostle Paul wrote fourteen, Bt. J ames 
one, St. Peter two, St. John three, and St. Jude one. 
Those of SB. James, Peter, John, and Jude, are com- 
monly called general or Catholic epistles, as not being 
addressed to any particular church, but to the churches 
in general. It is not without its use that we have the 
doctrines of the Christian religion laid down, not by 
one apostle only but by several, bo that the same 
divine truths arc presented to us in different forms or 
through different media, and thus their manifold beau- 
ties and character are better displayed. In .reading 
an epistle, we ought to consider the occasion of it, the 
circumstances of those to whom it was addressed, the 
time when it was written, its general scope and design, 
as well as the intention of particular arguments and 
passages. By epistle in the liturgy is meaut the first 
lesson in the communion-service, and so styled because 
it is generally taken from the sacred Epistles, though 
sometimes it is taken from the Acta, and occasionaUy 
f rom the Prophets. Almost all the lessons now read as 
epistles in the English liturgy have been in their present 
place and used by the Church for many ages. They are 
found in all the liturgies used before the revision in 
the reign of Edward VI. ; and they also appear in all 
the monuments of the English liturgy before the in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror. 

Epitaph, ep'-e-tdf (Gr. epi, upon; taphot, a tomb), 
the inscription upon a tombstone. Among the classi- 
cal nations of antiquity, epitaphs were at first only 
inscribed upon the tombs of heroes and thoso who 
had made themselves distinguished in their country. 
Among the Greeks, the term was also applied to those 
verses which were sung in memory of a deceased per- 
son on the day of his funeral, or on its anniversary. 
Amongst the Homans, every family who consecrated 
a tomb to their relations had the privilege of inscribing 
an epitaph upon it. Both Greek and Homan epitaphs 
were distinguished by three qualities, — brevity, simpli- 
city, and familiarity! The Homan tombs were gene- 
rally situated by the side of the public road, and the 
epitaphs usually commenced with the words “ Sta, 
viator,"— Stop, traveller. Sepulchral inscriptions 
seem to have first taken their origin in England in 
the 11th century. At that time they were always 
written in Latin. In the 13th century, most of the 
epitaphs were written in French; but the clergy and 
religious bodies still continued to write in Latin. 
English epitaphs were not written till the middle of 
the 14th century. Tho modern English, French, and 
German epitaphs are more numerous and varied than 
those of any other time or nation. They exhibit every 
variety of style and sentiment, from heraldic prolixity 
and epigrammatic conceit to majestic gravity. All 
eoitaphs should be characterized by brevity ana truth. 
The long tedious inscriptions upon some tombs are as 
untrue sis they are ungrammatical, and would almost 
seem to substantiate the Germau proverb v— “ He lies 
like a tombstone, and is as impudent as a newspaper." 
Among the many famous epitaphs existing in England, 
may be mentioned the well-known inscription on Sir 
Christopher Wren's monument in St. Paul’s oatbedral, 
London 
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“ Si monumentum queeri^, — ciroomspice.** 

If you ask for his monument,— look” around. 

The following epitaph, which is exquisitely touching 
and simple, was written by Ben Jonsou, and inscribed 
on tho tomb of the countess of Pembroke 
“ Underneath this sable hearse * 

Lies the subject of all verse; 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Death, ere thou canst find another 
Good, and fair, and wise as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.** 
Notwithstanding the solemn circumstances with which 
epitaphs are associated, they are often made the vehi- 
cles of pleasantry and satire. Goldsmith wrote the 
following upon Mr. Edward Pardon : — 

“ Here lies poor Ned Pordon, from misery freed. 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don’t think he’ll ever come back,** 

Burns wrote some very satirical epitaphs, and in 
France the same kind of grim humour has frequently 
been indulged in. The epitaph upon Robespierre is as 
follows : — 

“ Passant, ne pleure point mon sort ; 

Si je vivaia, tu serais mort." 

Dry your tears, passer by ; 

If I lived, you should die. 

Efithalamtum, cp-e-thM-ai'-mc-um (Gr. epi, on j 
ihalamoi, a bridal chamber), a species of poem sung 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans near the bridal 
chamber of a newly -married couple. Poems of this 
character wore written by Anacreon, Btesichorus, and 
Pindar. The e pith alaraium written by Catullus on the 
occasion of the marriage of Peleus* and Thetis has 
always been much admired ; and that written by the 
English poet Spencer has been described as one of the 
most gorgeous in all literature. 

Epithet, ep’-e-thet (Gr. epiiheton, from epi, upon, 
and tithemi , I lay or place), is applied to an adjective 
expressing some real quality of tho thing to which it 
is applied, or an attributive expressing some quality 
ascribed to it. Epithets ore often used in poetry and 
rhetoric, not to make up any essential part of the 
description, but only by way of ornament. Even 
liomer haB been found fault with on this head, for 
equipping every hero with an epithet, not according 
to the exigencies of the case, but to Buit the measure 
of his verse. Nothing, says Aristotle, tires the 
reader more than too great a redundancy of epithets, 
or epithets improperly applied ; and yet nothing is so 
essential in poetry as a proper use of them. Epithets 
are also sometimes applied as surnames, or as persons* 
second appellation, and were anciently bestowed very 
freely on account of excellencies or defects, either of 
body or mind,— even kings not being exempt from 
them ,- as, Edward Longshanks, Richard Occur de Lion. 

Epizoa, ep-e-zo'~& (Gr. epi, on ; zoon, an animal}, a 
term applied to those parasitic animals which live 
upon the bodies of other animals. They may be 
divided into two classes,— those which live on the 
surface of the Bkin, and those which live in the skin. 
In the first class may be mentioned fleas, lice, bugs, 
ticks, &c. ; and in the second, the itch -insect or tar- 
coptes, the pimple-mito or Demodcz jaUiculornm ; to- 
gether with other species of the Acandue. 

Epoch, e'-poJc (Lafc. epocfha , point of time),— In 
A stron., the longitude or right ascension of a planet, 
at any particular moment of time, is simply called the 
epoch of that planet* for the sake of brevity. In order 
to determine the future position of a planet in tho 
heavens at any particular period, it is necessary to 
reckon from its epoch, or known longitude at a certain 
point of past time. In Chron., the term epoch is used 
sy nonymously with era, and signifies a certain time from 
which we begin to count a series of years. (See Eba.) 

Epkouvette, ai-proo-z(t ( (Fr.), m Mil., the name 
given to a contrivance by which the strength of gun- 
powder is ascertained. ‘ There are two methods pf 
doing this;, the first being effected by what if called 
the gun eprouvette, and the second by the mortar 
eprouvette. The latter is by no means an accurate 
test for comparing the strength of different kinds 
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of powder, unless the grain of all the aorta to be Equator, e-kwai'-tor (Lat. aeqitus, equal), in Astron. 
tried be of the same sfte. A email charge is put into and Geog., the name given to the imaginary great 
a mortar, and a suitable spherical iron shot is placed circles that surround the heavens and the earth mid- 
upon it. The charge ia then exploded, and the dis- way between the poles, so that every point in them is 
tance to which the projectile is thrown is carefully equidistant from each polar point. The plane of the 
measured. The rangB obtained is, of course, greater terrestrial and celestial equator is at right angles to 
or less according to the strength of the powder. In the axis of either sphere. The equation's so called 
the gun eprouvette, a gun is attached to an iron rod at because day and night are equal when the sun crosses 
its centre of gravity, or point at which the gun would it at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes in his passage 
exactiy balance if placed across a horizontal bar. The along the ecliptic. 

upper part of the rod is fastened to a horizontal bar, Equatorial Instrument, e-kw&-fo f -re-al, an astro- 
tho ends of whioh rest in sockets, and which forms an nomical instrument of exceedingly complicated con- 
axis, about which the whole apparatus may swing struction, fitted with a declination-circle, an hour- 
backwards aud forwards when set in motion. From circle, and a telescope for taking observations, sue- 
the lower part of the gun, and in a continuous vertical pended in such a manner that it may be directed at 
line with the bar by which it is suspended, a rod of pleasure to any point in the heavens that i t may be 
iron projects, the point of whioh workB in a groove cut desired to inspect. The whole instrument can be moved 
in a pieoe of wood fixed below it, in the form of the on two axes, — one of which is called the polar axis, ns 
are of a Circle, whose centre is in the axis, abont it is in the direction of the poles of the heavens; and the 
whioh the whole machine oscillates. This groove is other, the transit or declination axis, which carries the 
filled with a soft substance. The gun is loaded with a declination-circle, and is placed at right angles to the 
oarefully -measured charge of powder, and when fired, polar ails. The best equatorial instrument for general 
the recoil of the gun causes the point of the rod pro- purposes is one called the Portable Universal Equa- 
jccting from the under part to describe a line on the tonal, made by Troughton. It is fixed on a stand, 
soft substance in the groove, the measurement of which can be brought to a proper level by means of 
which determines the strength of the powder. Some- screws and spirit-levels attached to its base. At the 
times a brass quadrant is fixed to the upper part of tho top of the stand, a horizontal axis is placed, moving 
rod by which tho gun is suspended, on which the in sockets in the ends of the uprights that rise per- 
extent of the recoil is marked by an index. pendicularly from its base. The polar axis is fixed to 

Epsoh Salts, ep'-sttm, in Chem., sulphate of magnesia the cross axis, and at right angles to it. This may be 
is known in commerce as Epsom salts, a name derived set in its proper position by a latitude- circle attached 
from the cironmstance of its being largely contained to tho cross axis, aud moving in a plane parallel to 
in the springs in the neighbourhood of Epsom. that in which the polar axis moves. A tube, or inner 

Equation, e-hvoaV-shun (Lat. eeqnare, to make even or axis, revolves within the tube which forms the polar 
equal). — In Astron., the rate of motion of the heavenly axis, having an hour-circle attached to its lower ex- 
bodies revolving in elliptic orbits is variable, and they tremity, which is regulated by a tangent-screw placed 
are, from different causes, sometimes in advance of, at the opposite end. The rest of the instrument is 
and sometimes behind, the position in whioh they would attached to a plate fixed to the top of this inner tube, 
be if . they travelled at a uniform rate of motion. In and revolving with it. Upright pieces rise from either 
calculating the position of a heavenly body from any end of the plate, with sockets to carry the transit-axis, 
epoch, a small amount, by way of correction, must at one extremity of which a declination-circle is fixed, 
consequently be added to or taken from its longitude and at the other a telescope. From the construction 
at the time required, os it wohld bo if it moved at a of the instrument, it will be seen that the plate 
uniform rate; aud this correction, in Astron., is fixed to the upper part of the inner tube of the 
termed an equation. There are various equations polar axis, and the hour-circle at its other extremity, 
required in astronomical calculations of the longitude move in planes parallel to that of the equator when 
of heavenly bodies at given periods, arising from the the polar axis has been properly adjusted. The 
attraction exercised on the planets by the sun, ai d method of using this instrument, and the principles 
that which they exercise on one another and their on whioh it is made, will be better understood by 
satellites. The moon's annual equation, the equation an inspection of the instrument itself, or a drawing 
of time, and the equation or precession of the equi- of it on a large-scale. — Ref. Rees's Cyclopedia ; Eng* 
noxes, win be notioed elsewhere, (foe Bun, Moon, luh Cyclopedia, — Arts and Sciences. 

Precession.) Equerry, ok' -ice-re (Lat. egutut/a horse; Fr. tcuyer. 

Equation, Annual. — The action of the sun upon a squire), an officer of state who holds office in her 
the moon, by its mean influence, daring many snocea- Majesty’s household or in the household of princes of 
rive revolutions of both bodies, tends to increase per- the royal family. An equerry is always in attendance 
manently the moon's distance and periodic time. This on the Queen on state occasions, and when she rides 
general average is not established without a series of or drives. The equerries are officers under the master 
subordinate fluctuations. In tho lunar theory some of the horse, and the senior among them is designated 
of these are very sensible to observation. The moat chief equerry and clerk-marshal. His salary is £1,000 
conspicuous is that termed the moon's annual equation, per annum. There are, besides, four equerries in ordi- 
It is so called because it consists in an alternate in- nary, whose duties are to accompany the Queen when 
crease and decrease in her longitude, corresponding on horseback. Their duties fall in rotation, 
with the earth’s situation in its annual orbit,— namely, Equestrian Gauss, e-htccu'-tre-iln (Lat. equut, a 
to its angular distance from tho perihelion ; and there- horse), among the ancient Romans, were sports in 
fore having a year instead of a month, or aliquot part which horse -racing was the principal amusement, 
of a month, for its period. They were divided mto six classes,— the prodromus or 

Equations, a term appled in Algebra to those pro- plain horse-race, the chariot-race, the deciirsory race 
positions which assert the equality of two quantities, about funeral piles, the ludi eevirales, and the ludi nep • 
The sign = placed between the two quantities signifies tuvale $. 

that they are equal Thus 5® 4- 10 « 25, is an equation Equestrianism, (foe Horsemanship.) 
expressing the equality of tho quantities 6® + 30 and Equestrian Staturs. (foe Statues.) 

25. A simple equation is that which contains only the Equidje, e-ktei'-de, an order established for the re* 
firBt power' t of the unknown quantity or quantities, ception of the horse and its allies. Their moBt : 'striking 
Pure equations of the higher degrees are those which character consists in the structure of the feet, which 
contain the square or any higher power of the unknown are composed of bnt a single finger or toe terminating 
quantity, and are divided into two classes,— •pure and each extremity, and encased in a horny sheath or shoo, 
affected. A pore equation is that in which only one Besides this well-developed toe, however, the Equi A® 
power of the unknown quantity is involved, and an possess on each side of the metacarpus aud metatarsus 
affected equation is that m which different powers of two small rudimentary processes, which represent two 
the unknown quantity are involved. Thus, o®* » 5 is lateral toes. The structure of the leg homes is much the 
a pure equation, and a® 3 + 5® = e is an affected equa- same as in the generality of mammalia, except that 
tion. An affected quadratic equation is that which tho humerus ana femur fire comparatively short, and 
contains the square of the unknown quantity and also the bones of the fore-am and shank, which are much 
the unknown quantity itself. ‘ longer, are partially ankylosed together, so that nc 
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Equilateral Equisetacees 

rotatory motion of these bones can take place. The has been described. The s^ghtest alteration of the 
bones of the carpus and tarsus are large and solid, and weight of any of the voussoirs of such aif arch as this, 
resemble the bones of the other mammalia in their in which the stones that compose it are supposed to be 
general arrangement. Beyond these we find a single supported without friction, would cause it to be over- 
elongated metatarsal bone, the representative of the turned; but when friction is taken into account, it is 
middle toe. This is completed by three phalanges, of plain that an arch, which would remain in equilibrium 
which the last bears the single horny hoof. I>r. Gray under the conditions above stated, if they could exist 
thus defines the family of the Equidas : — “ This family in practice, would then be capable of sustaining a gr eat 
(which is distinguished from all other animals by its amount of superincumbent pressure : and, indeed, 
undivided hoof, formed of the two anterior toes sol- pressure on the arch tends to make it stronger, by 
dered together, its simple stomach and its female increasing the friction by which the pressure on it is 
having the touts placed on the pubes) may be divided resisted. The theory of' the equilibrium of domes is 
into two very distinct types of form,— the one the somewhat similar to that of the equilibrium of arches, 
asses and the zebras, which are always more or less if we consider the dome to consist of a series of exactly 
banded with blockish brown, and have always a dis- equal and opposite slices, that are formed by planes 
tinet dorsal lino, the tail only bristly at the end, and pAssiDg perpendicularly through the axis at a small 
have warts only ott the arms, and none on the hind angle to each other, and which support each other at 
legs ; and the true horses, which are not banded, have the crown, being, in fact, a number of balanced arches, 
no dorsal line, are furnished with warts on their arms each of which would preserve its equilibrium, if it were 
and legs, and have long hair on the tail from its inser- left standing alone. But in the dome equilibrium will 
tion to its extremity.*' The skull of the Equidro is of be maintained, and the structure will be stronger, if 
an elongated form, the jaws being well developed, the the weight of the upper part of each of such a series of 
lower one especially Being of great strength and contiguous balanced arches be greater than that which 
power. Both jaws are provided with six incisor teeth ; would be required to preserve equilibrium in abalanced 
small canines ore also present in both jaws in the arch of similar form standing alone; because every 
males, bat in the females these teeth are usually rudi- stone in each ciroular and horizontal course, or each of 
mentarv or quite deficient. The molars are six on the whole series of the opposite parts of the balanced 
each side in each jaw : their worn surface is fiat, and arches, exerts a lateral pressure on those on either 
exhibits a complicated pattern of enamel, generally of side of it, and their tendency to fall inwards looks tha 
a lunato form. Between the molars and incisors there whole structure tightly together. To insure the equi- 
is a considerable space, and in this space is fitted the librium of an arch, friction being disregarded, it is 
bit by which the animal is guided. The hair with therefore necessary to bring the weight of the voussoirs 
which the skin is clothed is short on the general sur* composing the crown up to a certain limit, which must 
face, but attaining a considerable length on the ridge not be increased or diminished in any way ; but in the 
of the neck and on the tail. The eye is rather large dome, equilibrium will be maintained, for the reasons 
and full, and the external ears elongated, upright, and above stated, when the weight of the upper portion of 
pointed. The most important species belonging to each of the series of arches of which it may be supposed 
this family is, without doubt, the horse (Equus ca - to be composed exceeds this limit. — Xtqf. Robison's 
balliu r), (See Horse.) Mechanical Philosophy ; English Cyclopedia and 

Equilateral, e-hue -iM'-e-rU (Lat. equus, equal; Sciences. 
lateralis, side), having all the sides equal; as an equi- Equinoctial, e-Jace-nok'-shal (Eat. aquas, equal; 
lateral triangle. All the regular polygons are equi* near, night), — The celestial equator is sometimes called 
lateral. by this name, because day and night are of equal 

Equilibrium, e-Jcwe-Ub'-re-um (Lat. e quits, equal ; length all over the world when the sun crosses the 
libra, balance), in Statics, is a state of rest produced equator. 

by the mutual counteraction of several forces. Two Equinoxes, eV-we-noles^es, the points in which the 
equal forces, acting in contrary direction, for exampie, great circles known as the ecliptic and equator cut 
destroy one another, and produoo equilibrium ; as when each other. They aro distinguished as the vernal and 
the two ends of a lever or balance, charged with equal autumnal equinox. The sun is at the former on the 
weights, maintain a level position. (Sec Mechanics, 21st of March, when he enters the first point of Aries ; 
Statics.) and at the latter on the 22nd of September, when ho 

Equilibrium or Arches. — This is a subject which enters the first point of Libra. In the southern lierui- 
is treated in that part of mathematical science called sphere, the names of the equinoxes are transposed ; 
Statics. In this the conditions are considered in which the vernal equinox to those who are north of the 
any body, or number of bodies, will remain in a state of equator becoming the autumnal equinox to those in 
rest under the influence of forces that act in opposite countries lying to the south of it; and the autumnal, 
directions, and mutually counteract each other. It the vernal equinox, 

is evident that the conditions of equilibrium can be Equifage, ek^tce-paii (Fr. iquiper), a term applied 
considered in theory only, as the slightest possible in general language to tne carriage, horses, and liveries 
addition to either of the counteracting forces would of a gentleman when abroad. Tne word is also applied 
immediately give it a preponderating influence, and to the furniture of an army or body of troops. In 
destroy the state of balance. In investigating the equili- this sense it includes arms, artillery, utensils, provi- 
brium of arches, we must imagine the surfaces of the sions, &o. Camp equipage includes tents and things 
voussoirs to be perfectly smooth, and friction must be necessary for accommodation in camp; while field 
altogether disregarded, so that each stone may be equipage consists of arms, artillery, waggons, tumbrils, 
considered to bo sustained by the preaeure of those on &o. In marine affairs, the word equipage is applied to 
either aide of it, acting, under these conditions, in di- the crew of a ship, together with ’all her furniture, 
ructions perpendicular to their surfaces. The theory masts, sails, ammunition, and general Btores, 
on which the equilibrium of arches depends is briefly Equisktaceai, ek-ve-se-tai'-se-e (Lat. equus, a horse ; 
this, that the weights of the voussoirs of which it is com- seta, a hair, or bristle) , in Bot., tne Horsetail faun, a 
posed must be in the same proportion to each other as nat. ord. of Acotylndones, sub-class Acrogcne ; con- 
the sections of the oliord of the arch* which are made by sisting of herbaceous plants, with striated, hollow, 
producing the lines which represent the junctures of the jointed, simple or verticillately-branched, aerial, eili- 
sides of the voussoirs to the centre from which the line cions steins, arising from slender creeping rhizomes, or 
ofintrados is described, supposing the arch to be a underground stems. The joints are surrounded by 
segmental arch. It is also necessary that the perpen* membranous toothed sheaths, which are regarded as 
dicular passing through the centre of gravity of any modified leaves ; but, in general, the plants of the order 
part of the arch should pass through a parallelogram are considered leafless^ w hen branched, the branches 
formed by lines drawn perpendicular to the sides of ariBein a whorled manner from beneath the axils of 
the part in question from their extremities. In such the teeth of the sheaths, and correspond in number 
an arch the voussoirs at the crown would be the least with them- These plants are found in marshyqr watery 
in depth, and each successive voussoir, from the crown places in most parts of the world. There is but one 
towards the piers, would increase in thickness, so that genus, Equisetum, which includes about ten species, 
the line of the extrados would not be described from the greater number of which ate indigenous. The 
the same centre as that from which the line of intrados rhizomes contain much starchy matter in the winter 
. 785 
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Equisetites 

months, which might bemused as food in case of need. 
The silex, 01 * Hint, contained in the tissue of thorough 
horsetail, Eqnisetum hyemale, Fenders it & useful plant. 
Its stems are largely imported from Holland under 
the name of Dutch rashes, and employed by cabinet- 
makers, whitesmiths, and ivory-turners for smoothing 
the surface of their work. 

EQUi9ETfrES,«fr-we-»«-ri'-fo»(Lat. equisetum, the plant 
horsetail), in Goal., the name given to fossil plants 
which resemble the equisetum of our pools and marshes. 
They are found in all formations, from the Devonian 
upwards, and have jointed stems, surrounded by 
closely-fitting cylindrical sheaths, which are regularly 
toothed, and wmob leave their impress on the stems. 
They may b© distinguished from the Catamites, for 
which they are apt to be mistaken, by their stems uot 
being channelled throughout. 

Equisetom. (See Equisetace.®,) 

Equites, ek'-we-teez (Lat. plur. of equet, a knight, a 
horseman). — The equites, or knights, were a large and 
important body in ancient Borne, originally founded by 
Bom ulus, who divided his people into three tribes, and 
selected a hundred from each to serve on horseback as 
his body-guard. Their numbers were increased by 
succeeding kings, and at last they became an order in 
the state, known as the equestrian order, in yrhich any 
one could be enrolled who was possessed of the requi- 
site amount of property. They ranked next to the 
senators, and occupied seats in public places of amuse- 
ment that were especially set apart, for them. They 
were distinguished by wearing a gold ring, and a bor- 
der on their vestments a little narrower than that worn 
by the senators. They always formed the chief part 
off the Roman cavalry, if not the entire body, and were 
commanded by an officer of high rank, who was styled 
magister equitum, or master of the horse. Some idea 
may be formed of the nnmber of the equites from the 
story told by Roman historians, that Hannibal sent to 
Carthage three bushels or measures (tret modios) of 
gold rings taken from the fingers of the knights that 
lay dead on the field after the battle of Cannm, 
fought Aug. 2, 21b b.c., in which 40,000 Romans 
perished. 

Equity. eld-vee-te (Lat. atquitas ), in a moral and 
general sense, is that which, in human transactions, is 
founded in natural justice, in honesty and right, — esr 
eequo et bona, “ Equity , in its true and general meaning,* ' 
says Biackstone, “ is the sonl and spirit of all law; posi- 
tive law is constructed, and rational law is made by it. 
In this, equity is synonymous with justice; in that, to 
the true and sound interpretation of the rule." It is 
applied to cases to which the law, on account of its 
generality, does not exactly apply, but which must be 
determined by the sound judgment of the proper 
interpreter. In this sense, equity must have a place 
in every rational system of jurisprudence, if not in 
name, at least in substance; for it is impossible that 
any code, however minute and particular, should em- 
brace, or provide for, the infinite variety of human 
affairs, or should furnish rules applicable to all of 
them. Cases will occur to which the antecedent 
rules will not apply without injustice, or to which they 
cannot be applied at all ; aud it is the office of a judge 
to consider whether the antecedent rule does, or 
ought, to apply to a given case. Hence arise a variety 
of rules in the interpretation of laws, according to 
their nature and operation, whether they are remedial 
or penal, or restrictive of general right, or in advauce- 
ment of public justice. In the law of England, how- 
ever, equity has a different and more restricted mean- 
ing:, Remedies for the redress of wrongs, or for the 
enforcement of rights, are distinguished into two 
classes, — those which are administered in courts qf 
law, and those which are administered in courts of 
equity. The rights secured by the former are called 
legal ; those by the latter, equitable. The former are 
rights and remedies at common law ; the latter, rights 
and remedies in equity. Much misunderstanding has 
prevailed regarding the distinctive features of these 
two branches of jurisprudence. Some have represented 
them as two opposing and hostile powers, continually 
at warfare with each other, and striving to encroach 
on each other's province, na if, in the language of 
Blackstone, “ the one judged without equity, and the 
other was not bound by My law." It has also been 


Equity 

stated that a court of equity is not bound by rules or 
precedents, but acts from the opinion of the judge ; 
and that the province of equity , as distinguished from 
law, is to determine according to the spirit of the rule, 
and not according to the strictness of the letter. In 
the early history of equity jurisprudence, there might 
have been much to give colour to these views ; but in 
the present day, courts of equity act upon principles 
as fixed and certain as those on which courts of law 
proceed. New coses may, and indeed do, arise ; but 
they are decided upon these ascertained rules and 
principles, whatever may be the opinion of the judge 
as to what may be just or reasonable in the particular 
case before him. Equity, then, is a bronchof jurispru- 
dence which airus at supplementing the defects of com- 
mon law, by extending relief to those rights of property 
which the strict Jaw does not recognize, and by giving 
more ample and distributive redress than the ordi- 
nary tribunals afford. It, by no means either controls, 
mitigates, or supersedes the common law, and does 
not assume any power to subvert its doctrines. Courts 
of common law proceed by certain prescribed forms, 
and give a general judgment for or against the defen- 
dant ; but there are many cases in which a simple 
judgment for either party, without qualifications and 
conditions and particular arrangements, would not do 
entire justice to either. Borne modification of the 
rights of parties may be required, some restraints 
on the one side or the other, or some peculiar adjust- 
ments, either present or future, temporary or per- 
petual. To meet these objects, the courts of law in 
this country have no provisions ; they can only adjudi- 
cate by a simple judgment between the* parties. 
Courts of equity, however, are not confined or limited 
in their modes of relief by such narrow regulations, 
bat grant redress to all parties where they have rights, 
ex eequo et bono, and modify and fashion’ that redress 
according to circumstances. Court! of equity, too, 
bring before them all the parties interested in the 
subject-matter of the suit, and adjust the rights of all, 
however numerous ; whereaB courts of law must limit 
their inquiries to the contending parties. The moot 
general description of a court of equity, as given by 
Mr. Justice Story, in the '* Encyclopaedia Americana/' 
is “ that it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate, and complete remedy cannot be had at law ; 
tlmt is, in the common-lnw courts. The remedy must 
be plain; for if it be doubtful and obscure lit law, 
equity will assert a jurisdiction. So it must be ade- 
quate at law ; for if it fall short of what the party is 
entitled to, that founds a jurisdiction in equity. And 
it must be complete; that is, it must attain it a* full end 
at law ; it must reach the whole mischief, and secure 
the whole right of the party, now and for the future ; 
otherwise equity will interpose and give relief/' The 
jurisdiction of a court of equity is sometimes con- 
current with that of common law, and sometimes it is 
exclusive. It exercises concurrent jurisdiction in 
oases where the rights are purely of a legal nature, but 
where other aild more efficient aid is required than a 
court of law can afford, to meet the difficulties of the 
case and insure full redress. In some of these eases, 
courts of law formerly refused all redress, but will 
now grant it. The jurisdiction, however, having been 
once justly acquired by the courts of equity, at a time 
when there was no such redress at law, it is not now 
relinquished/, The most common exercise of concurrent 
jurisdiction is in cases of accident, account, dower, 
fraud, mistake, partnership, and partition. The remedy 
here is of ten more complete and effectual than it can 
be at law ; and in many cases falling under these heads, 
and especially in some cases of fraud, mistake, and 
accident, courts of law cannot, and do not, afford any 
redress in others they do, but not always in so full 
and perfect a manner. A court of equity is also 
assistant to the jurisdiction of courts of law in many 
cases where the latter have no like authority. lit will 
remove legal impediments to the fair decision of a 
question depending at law. It will prevent a party 
from improperly setting up at a trial some title or claim 
which would oe inequitable. It will compel him to dis- 
cover, on his own oath, facts which Bo knows are mate- 
rial to the right ofthe other party, but which a court of 
law cannot compel him to discover. It will perpetuate 
the testimony or witnesses to rights and titles which are 
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in danger of being lost before tbe matter can be tried, inquiries, and directions, are adjourned to chambers ; 
It will provide for the safety of property in dispute, and when these are answered#the cause comes on for 
pending litigation. It will counteract and control, bearing on farther consideration, and the points in 
or set aside, fraudulent jndgmonts, by restraining the issue are disposed of. The court decides upon the 
parties from insisting upon them. A court of equity proofs, arguments, andraerits brought before it without 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction in all cases of merely the assistance of a jury; yet, if a serious doubt be 
equitable rights ; that is, such rights as are not recog- entertained as to a question in fact, the court may 
nixed in courtB of law. Most cases of trust and confi- direct an issue upon it to be tried by a judge and jury 
deuce fall under this head. Its exclusive jurisdiction is at common law, and may now itself impanel a jury to 
also extensively exercised in granting special relief be* award damages to an injured party, either in addition 
yondtbe reach of the common law. If will grant injunc- to, or in substitution for, an injunction or specific por- 
tions to prevent waste or irreparable injury, to secure formance, pursuant to 21 & 22 Viet. c. 27. The judges 
a settled right, to prevent vexatious litigations, or to of the equity courts are the lord chancellor, the master 
compel the restitution of title-deeds. It will appoint of the liolls, the two lords justices of the Court of 
receivers of property where it is in danger of misappli- Appeal in Chancery, and the three vice-chancellors, 
cation; will compel the surrender of securities un- The ordinary business is transacted by the master of 
properly obtained ; prohibit a party from leaving the the KoIIb and the three vice-chancellors, 
country in orderto avoid a suit ; will restrain any undue Equivalents. ( See Atomic Numbers.) 
exercise of a legal right against conscience and equity, Equuleub, c-kyu-uU-e-tw (Lat., the little horse), 
and decree a specific performance of contracts respect- one of the old Greek constellations made by Ptolemy, 
ing real estates. It will in many cases supply the and situated between Aquila and Caprieornue. Its 
imperfect execution of instruments, and reform or brightest stars are of the fourth magnitude only, 
alter them according to the real intention of the par- There is another constellation, named by LacaiUe 
ties; will grant relief in cases of lost deeds or securi- EquuUm piutorin, the easel, or painter's horse, which 
ties ; and, in all eases in which its interference is is Bituated near the constellation Argo, 
asked, its general rule is, that he who asks equity must Era, e'-ra (Lat. xra), the name given to a point of 
do equity. Whether it would be best to administer time thaUis marked by some remarkable occurrence, 
the whole of remedial justice in one court or class of and from which it haabeen consequently determined to 
courts, without any separation or distinction of suits, count the series of succeeding years; Various eras 
or of the forms or modes of proceeding, is a question have been chosen by different nations, but fixed, in- 
upon which much difference of opinion exists. Lord deed, in an arbitrary manner, from which they have 
Bacon has given it as hia decided opinion, that the reckoned the principal events occurring in their his- 
separation of common law and equity was wise and t.ory in chronological order. The most important of 
convenient. “All nations,” he says, “have equity; these is the Christian era, which was invented by a 
but some have law and equity mixed in tbe same court, monk, Dionysius Exignua, in the year 532 a.d. The 
which is worse; and some have it distinguished in first year of this era was supposed to be the year in 
several courts, which is better.” Lord Hardwicke which our Saviour was born; but. this supposition has 
was of the same opinion ; and, indeed, it is the general been found to be incorrect, as the birth of Christ is 
opinion in those countries, as England and the United now allowed to have taken place lour years previously. 
States of America, where the two exist separately. From this era the majority of the Christian nations of 
“There is nothing,” says Mr, Justice Story, “ incon- the world reckon events both backwards and forwards; 
gruous, much Jess absurd, in separating different por- any event which happened before this date being 

tions of municipal jurisprudence from each other in spoken of as taking place in the year before Christ, 

the administration of justice, or in denying to one court or n.c., and any which has happened since, as occur - 

tbe power to dispose of all the merits of a ease when ring in the year of our Lord, or a.d. In the 

its forma of proceeding arc ill adapted to afford com- system of chronology generally adopted, the date of 
pleto relief, and giving jurisdiction of the same cause the creation of the world is fixed at 4004 b.O. ; but 
to another court better adapted to do entire justice by this is unoerlaiu, and many different dates have 
its larger and more expansive authority.” It is most tfben assigned to this event : thus, according to the 
probable that its suitability depends upon the habits, Septuagint, it took place in the year 5872 B.O. ; 
circumstances, and institutions of each particular na- according to the Julian period, 4710 jj.c. ; and ac- 
tion, and that while it might be well adapted for one cording to the mode of reckoning need by the 
country or one age, it might be unsuitable tor another. Jews, 3761 B.o. The other principal eras from which 
A suit is usually commenced in the courts of equity or events have been reckoned by the Greeks, lioxnana, 
chancery by presenting a petition to the lord eluin- Hindoos, and Mahometans, are as follows ; — The 
cellor, containing a statement of the plaintiff’s case, Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, or periods of four 
and praying for redress. Frequently allegations are years each, the first year of the first Olympiad coin- 
made in a bill, of which the plaintiff is uncertain, or cidiug with the year 776 ».c. -The Romans reckoned 
which are merely conjectural, in order to elicit from from the building of the city Borne, which took place 
the defendant a full discovery of the truth. Formerly, 753 n.c,, in the fourth year of the sixth Olympiad, 
a writ of subpoena was issued, commanding the de- The principal Hindoo erasure those of the Cali Yuga 
fendant to appear and answer the allegations of the and Vicramaditya, which correspond with the years 
bill within a certain time; but now, dn place of the 3103 and 56 b.c. The Mohameddnn era, called the 
subpoena, a printed bill is served, which has the same Hegira, dates from the flight of Mahomet from .Mecca, 
effect as tbe service of a writ of subpoena. If upon the which took place 622 A.l>. The rules by whieh the 
face of the bill any cause be apparent why the redress year of the Christian era may be found that corre- 
should not bo granted, the defendant may demur, or spends with a given year of any other particular era, 
put in a demurrer; and if such cause exist, and yet not and r ice term, will be found in the notice given of 
apparent upon the bill, he may put in a plea stating each important era under its own heading. (See Calx 
such matter, and demanding judgment of the court, as Yuga, Hegira, Olympiad, Yarronian Era, &c.) 
in a demurrer. In either ease, the subject is at once Eiustianism, e-rti&'-te-an-izm, a religious theory, 
taken up and argued before the court, and, if allowed, first propounded by Erastus, a German divine of the 
the suit, or so much of it as ia affected by the plea or 16th century. His proper name was Liebler, or Lie- 
demurrer, falls to the ground ; but usually, on cause her, whieh, according to the fashion of the day, he 
shown, the court will allow the plaintiff to amend his changed to the Greek equivalent Erastus, * beloved.* 
bill. If tbe defendant can neither demur nor put in a According to his theory, tbe pastoral office was only 
plea, and cannot disclaim, then he must answer, upon persuasive, like that of a professor of sciences over his 
oath, the interrogatories in the bill, according to the pupils, without any power annexed. The Lord's Sup- 
best of his knowledge and belief. If the answer is per, like other ordinances of the Gospel, was, he de- 
sufficient, and the bill does not require amendment, dared, to be free and open to all ; the minister might 
issue is joined in the caufte, witnesses are examined, dissuade any one from joining, but might not refuse, 
the evidence is closed, and the cause set down for Erastianism referred the punishment ofalloffcnoeato 
hearing, and heard in its to m> 1° some coses, the the civil magistrate. The theory was for a time pro- 
decree made on the hearing decides all the questions minent in England, and Selden, Light.! oot, Coleman, 
in tbe cause; ia other cases, preliminary accounts, and Whitelocke,i>elonged to the Erastion party. 
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Erbium, er'-ftr-uro, in Chem., an exceedingly rare 
metal, found with yttrium and terbium in gadolinite. 
The oxide erbia i® similar in its characteristics to 
alumina. It hae a dark yellow colour, bat forms 
colourless salts. 

Erbchtheum, or Ebb chthbiuh, t - relc - tke '- um , one of 


the most important temples of ancient Athens/ which 
stood on the north side of the summit of the Acropolis. 
The temple that origin ally occupied the site was built 
by Ereohtheus, who reigned over Attica in the latter 
part of the 14th century b.o. It was designed for the 
reception of the image of Miuerva, carved out of the 
trunk of an olive-tree, which was always a special 
object of veneration to the Athenians. Ereohtheus 
was buried in the temple; from which circumstance 
the name of Erechtheum was afterwards given to that 
which was built on the same site about 400—395 n,c„ 
the ruins of which may still be seen. The entire build- 
ing forms a group of three temples, — the Erechtheum 
properly so called, the temple of Minerva Polias, and 
the Pandrosium. The Erechtheum occupied the 
largest space, and is supposed to have keen built 
first of all. It is in the form of a parallelogram, 
about 73 feet long and 37 feet wide. Tho por- 
tico before the prothyrium looks towards the east, 
and was very shallow, if a wall existed between this 
and tho prothyrium, as supposed by Stuart. The 
entablature and pediment of tho portico was sup- 
ported on six massive but elegant Ionic columns, en- 
riched with carving, and about 27$ feet in height. The 
temple of Minerva Polias was attached to tho north 
side of the Erechtheum, at the western end, and stood 
on a lower level. It was nothing more than an open 
portico, 33 feet wide and 21 feet in depth, the roof! 
being supported by six columns, four in front and 
one on either side, 25 feet in height. It looked to- 
wards the north, and was probably nothing more than 
a side portico added to the Erechtheum at some time 
subsequent to its erection. The Pandrosium was at- 
tached to tho western end of the south wall, and was 
built at a much later date than the other parts of the 
building. The roof of the portico, which has a south- 
ern aspect, was supported by six caryatides. (See 
Caryatides, Elgin Marbles.) The interior of the 
Pandroeium, or cello. of the temple, was formed out 
of the lower or western end of the Erechtheum, a por- 
tion about twelve feet in width being separated from 
it for that purpose by a party wall. The portico of 
the Pandrosium is about Id feet wide and 12 feet doehj. 
—Jtftf. Ferpusson’e Handbook of Arch Hectare ; Stuar t a 
Athens; Inwood’s JSreehtheion . 

Ebemoc apsis, e-re-mo-kaw'-zis (Gr. erema, slow; 
kautis, burning), in Chem., a term applied by Liebig 
to the slow decay of moist organic bodies by the 
absorption of oxygen without tho production of heat. 
The slow decay ot wood, under the combined influence 
of air and moisture, is an instance of this action. 

Ergot of Bye. (See Sboale.) 

Ericaceae, e-ri-kai'-ge-e (Lat. erica, heath), in Bot., 
the Heath fam., a nafc. ord.of dicotyledonous plants in 
the sub-class Corollijlora, consisting of 42 genera and 
about 850 species. They are very abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and are more or less generally 
diffused throughout Europe, North and South America, 
and Asia. The following details give the general 
character of the order Shrubby plants. Leaves en- 
tire, opposite, or wkorled, exstipulate. Calyx 4—5- 
cleft, inferior, persistent. Corolla hypogynous, mono- 
potalona, 4 — 5 -cleft j aestivation imbricated. Stamens 
hypogynous, as many, or twice os many, m the divi- 
sums of the corolla; anthers 2-celled, opening by a 
pore, appendiculate. Ovary in any-celled, with nu- 
merous ovules, surrounded by a disc or scales ; style 1. 
Fruit capsular, rarely baccate ; placenta exile. Seeds 
numerous, small, anatropous ; embryo in the axis of 
fleshy albumen. By Bindley, the order has been 
divided into two sub-orders, Ericc®, in which the 
fruit is loculicidal, or rarely aepticidal, or berried, 
ana the buds naked; Ekodoaendreas, in which the fruit 
is capsular, septiddal, and the buds sosly, resembling 
cones. Many of the Ericaceae, particularly species of 
the genera Erica, Bhododendron, Kalmia, and Azalea, 
are largely cultivated in this country on account of 
the beauty of their flowers. The three latter genera 
are commonly called American plants by florists ; but 
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they are not confined to America, as the name would 

a . Medicinally, the plants of this order are 

j remarkable lor astringent properties. Borne, 
however, are narcotic, and a few even poisono us. The 
fruits of many are edible. 

Ebidanus, e -rid 1 - (bum, a constellation formed and 
named by Aratua after the river Eridanus. It stretches 
along the heavens from Phcenix to Orion, in the shape 
of a winding river ; it has one star of the first magni- 
tude, and many of the third and fourth. 

Kbiocaulace je, er-e-o-kawdai'-ee-e (Gr. crion, wool ; 
kaulon , a stem), in Bot., the Eriooaulon, or Pipe-wort 
fain., it nat. ord. of t nonocofyledones, consisting of 
aquatic Or marsh plants, With clustered linear loaves, 
usually grass -like, and minute unisexual flowers 
growing m dense heads. They are mostly natives of 
tropical America and tho north of Australia. One 
species is found in Britain ; namely, Eriocmdon septan- 
yulare , the pipe-wort. They have not been applied to 
any useful purpose. 

Ebiodendron, cr-e~o~den'-dron (Gr. erion , wool; 
dendron , a tree), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
StercuUacei s. The most remarkable species is J?. 
Samauma , a native of South America. Its trunk 
frequently overtops all the surrounding trees before it 
gives off a single branch. Tho hairy covering of the 
seeds of various species of this genus forms a kind of 
vegetable silk much used for stuffing cushions and 
similar purposes. 

Ekiophorum, er-e-oft-o-rum (Gr. erion, wool; phoreo, 
I bear), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Cyperacce, or 
Sedge fam., consisting of numerous species, com- 
monly known as cotton-grasses, from their fruits being 
surrounded by cottony or downy hairs. These hairs 
are some times used for stuffing cushions. The leaves 
are reputed to possess astringent properties. 

Ermine, ef-min (Fr. h ermine), Mustela ermina, 
Linn. — Thi9 little digitigrnde animal it found generally 
in temperate Europe, but is common billy in the north. 
It is not generally known that the ermine and the stoat 
are t he same animal : the confusion arises from the 
change that takes place in the colour of the animal's 
fur et the different seasons. lu the w inter it ia yellow- 
ish-white, the yellow hardly showing about the head, 
but gradually appearing more and more on the 
body, and increasing in intensity, so that somo are of 
a pale yellow colour on their hind parts : then it is 
known as the ermine. About the end of March, how- 
ever, tho upper parts change to reddish-brown, of 
rather a dull tint, tho lower parts continuing white: 
the tail remains black at the tip through all the 
changes. It is ia the extreme northern regions that 
this change in the animal’s colour takes place with 
greatest distinctness. With regard to the manner 
iu which this change is brought about, naturalists aro 
not unanimous. One of the highest authorities, how- 
ever, Mr. Bell, expresses his belief that the winter 
change is effected not by the loss of the summer coat 
and the substitution of a new one, but by the actual 
change of colour in the existing fur; and he cites, in 
proof of this view of the subject, the coso of the Hud- 
son's Bay lemming, which, in Boss's first polar expedi- 
tion, was exposed in its summer coat on tho deck to 
a temperature of 30° below aero, and tho next morning 
the fur on the cheeks and a patch on each shoulder 
had become perfectly white ; at the end of a week, 
the winter change was complete, with the exception of 
a dark band across the shoulders, and prolonged down 
to the middle of tho back. Like many other species 
of this genus, the ermine has the faculty of ejecting a 
fluid of a strong musky odour. Its fur is in great re- 
quest ; at one time it was one of the insignia of royalty, 
and it is still worn by the judges. Comparatively few 
ennino skins are at the present time exported from 
Hudson’s Bay; bat even So lately as 1850, 187,000 skins 
were received in England from that and other places. 

Ermikr, in Her., the name of one of the furs used 
for the lining of mantles, crowns, coronets, and caps 
of main tenance, as well as for the field and charges of 
armorial bearings. It represents the white akin of the 
little animal known as the ermine, with the tail, which 
» tipped with black, attached to it. a* in ladies* muffs, 
&c., made of that material. It is figured by black 
spots and stripes, or tails, on a white field, each stripe 
having two lines, or hairs, diverging from it, one on 
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either side, and being surmounted by throe spots, one 
placed at the extremity, and the others just below it, 
on each side of the point. > There are four varieties of 
this fur in Her.,— JSrminta, having white spots and 
stripes on a black Hold; Erminois t black spots and 
stripes on a gold ground ; Penn, gold spots and stripes 
on a black ground ; and Ermimtes, like ermine, but 
having s red hair diverging from either side of the 
stripe, instead of a black one. 

Erosion, e-ro'-zhvn (Lat, erotut, gnawed or worn 
away), the act of gradually wearing away; the state 
of being gradually worn away. In Geol., this term is 
employeoto distinguish those features which are the 
results of the slow destructive action of running water, 
glaciers, the waves, and other agents; thus, valleys of I 
erosion are those valleys which have been gradually 
cut out of the solid strata. Most of the ravines and 
glens and river-channels in the British isles are the 
results of erosion for whatever inequalities of surface 
may have originally directed the waters into their 
channels, all the subsequent deepening, scooping out, 
and widening of the valleys, have been owing to the 
erosive force of running water, laden with Band, gravel, 
and other triturating debris. The destructive action 
of breakers is very remarkable. Along the eastern 
coasts of Scotland and England, as is proved by old 
records, land existed far outside the present shore; 
the sites even of important towns of the 12th or 16th 
century being now under the sea. Even still, in 
many places, whole aerca are annually consumed, and 
the total known destruction of the last few centuries 
is to bo measured sometimes by miles. All Bea-cliffs, 
oraga, and pinnacles of rock may, as a general rule, 
be regarded as evidences of the erosion and destruc- 
tion of the formerly more widely extended land* by the 
moving surface of the sea. Just as actual sea-cliffs 
are proofs of the erosive action now in operation, so 
in almost all cases, iuland cliffs, crags, scars, and 
precipices, as well as valleys, ravinea, gorges, and 
mountain-passes, are proofs of the erosive action of 
the sea in times when the land stood at a lower level 
with respect to it. A still more wonderful example of 
erosion is frequently afforded in a low and gently 
undulating district, from which the very mountains 
themselves, that geologists can prove once covered it, 
have been removed. (See Rives, Glacis*, Iceberg.) 

Esotio Poetry, e-rot* -ik (from Gr. eros, love) , a term 
applied, in Greek and Roman literature, to amatory 
poetry. It is particularly used to siguify the works of 
a certain class of romance writers and the Milesian 
tales. Erotic poetry belongs moro especially to the 
later periods of classic literature, and it abounds in 
sophistical subtleties and ornaments. The most distin- 
guished writers of this kind of poetry were Achilles 
Torfcius, Heliodorus, Anacreon, fiappho, Ovid, Tibullus, 
Propertius.— For a collection of these writers, see 
Scrip tor es erotici Oraaci , curd Mitscherlichii. 

Erratic-Block Group, er-r&t'-ik (Lat. erratiem, 
wandering), in Geol., a synonym of the boulder clay, 
from the large transported blocks of stone which occur 
in it. The blocks, or boulders, are sometimes briefly 
designated erratics. (See Boulders, Pleistocene.) 

Erratum, er-rai'-tum (Lat.), a term applied to those 
errors which have been overlooked in the composition 
or impression of a work. A list of the errata is gene- 
rally placed at the beginning or end of a book. 

Ebehineb, er'-rines (Gr. enrinon, from en, in j rin, 
the nose), in Med., those medicines which are applied 
to the mucous membrane of the nostrils, The term 
sternutatories is restricted to those which cause sneez- 
ing. Errhinea may be applied in a dry, Boft, liquid, or 
gaseous state ; they may be emollient, astringent, or 
stimulant, — the first sheathing irritated surfaces ; the 
second restraining inordinate secretion, the conse- 
quence of relaxation ; and the third favouring the 
natural mucous discharge, on the return of the secreting 
surface to a healthy state. The aromatic errhines 
most commonly applied are powdered herbs,— as mint, 
lavender, and rosemary ; also tobacco as snuff. Am- 
monia and its oarbonates are much employed. Acrid 
vegetables and poisons, and preparations of mercury, 
are applied ip rare cases. 

Eeeob, er'wwr (tf r. erretir, (jpom Lat. erro, I err, or 
go astray), in Law, signifies something wrong in the 
pleadings, or process, &o., upon which a writ, called a 
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writ of error (in LatiD, de errore corrigcndo) used for- 
merly to be brought for the remedy thereof. Now, 
however, by 15 & 16 Viet. o. 76, this writ is, in almost 
every case, dispensed with; and proceedings in error 
consist of a Biinpie memorandum of error lodged with 
the officer of the court, accompanied, if the error bo 
in tact, with an affidavit to that effect. Error may be 
cither upon matter of fact or upon matter of law; but it 
is generally upon the latter, formerly, writs in error 
were resorted to on very trivial grounds (as mis-spell* 
ings and other clerical errors), and interfered greatly 
with the due administration of justice ; but it is now 
provided, that no judgment Bhall be reversed on ac- 
count of any imperf ection, omission, or dofect of form ; 
and even in case of material mistake, it m declared 
lawful for the superior courts, or any judge thereof 
sitting at nisi prius, at all times to make such amend- 
ments as may be necessary for the purpose of deter* 
mining in the existing suit the real question in contro- 
versy. A writ of error must be commenced and prose- 
cuted with effect within six years after the judgment 
is signed, or after the right of the party aggrieved to 
bring error accrued. Error lies only for some mistake 
in the proceedings in a court of record I ; for to amend 
errors in a base court a writ of false judgment is the 
remedy. — Ref. Stephen’s Commentaries. 

Erse, ers (a corruption of Irish), is a name given by 
the lowland Scotch to the Gaelic, or language of the 
inhabitants of the Highlands, frotn their being sup- 
posed to have come over from Ireland. (See Gaelic.) 

Ervum, er f -vum (Lat. em>, I pull up by the roots), 
in Rot., the Tare, a gen. of the nut. ord. Zepuminoscc, 
sub-ord. Rapilionacece, consisting of herbs with weak 
and slender stems, small papilionaceous flowers, and 
pods containing from two to four seeds. The species 
are common fodder plants in many parts of the world. 
The seeds of the E. Lens are called lentils , and have 
been used as human food from the earliest ages. They 
are seldom eaten in England ; but throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe, and in many parts of Asia, they are 
largely consumed. The lentil is considerably smaller 
than an ordinary pea, and is of the shape of a double 
convex lens ; in fact, the word lens is simply the Latin 
name for this description of pulse. Several varieties 
of the lentil are cultivated ; that which is most esteemed 
in France is termed lentille d la reive; it is very 
small, and has a reddish colour. Lentils are very 
nourishing, but somewhat indigestible. The seeds of 
EfErvilia, the bitter vetch, are said to be poisonous. 

Erysipelas, er-e-sipfe-las (Gr,, from eruo, I draw, 
and pelas, near or adjoining), in Med., is the name 
given to a peculiar kind of inflammation of the skin, 
so called from its tendency to spread to adjoining 
parts. It is known also as St. Anthony’s fire or ignis 
sacer, and in common language as the Rose. It most 
commonly attacks the head and face ; but it also some- 
times occurs on other parts of the body. The local 
inflammation is preceded and accompanied with fever, 
and there are also usually oertain premonitory symp- 
toms that precedo the outbreak of the disease ; the pa- 
tient feela ul , — sh ivory , feeble, languid, and often drowsy. 
After these symptoms have continued for some time, a 
red spot appears on some part of the body, accompanied 
with a burning heat and tingling. 'When attacking 
the face, it usually makes its appearance on the bridge 
of the nose, and rapidly extends itself to the eyelids, 
cheeks, and forehead. "The redness is not intense, but 
rather of a pale rose -colour, and goes away temporarily 
on pressure, but returns immediately on its removal, 
and no pit remains after the pressure. By the second 
night, or morning of the third day, after the com- 
mencement of the fever, the face begins to swell, the 
eyes are completely closed, and the form of the 
features scarcely recognizable. On the fourth or filth 
day, vesication* appear on the inflamed surface, and 
break or subside on the fifth or sixth, when the redness 
changes to a yellowish hue, and the swelling and fever 
begin to diminish ; and on the eighth day both dis- 
appear. The progress of the disease, however, is 
more rapid and its course of shorter duration in the 
young and sanguine than in those more advanoedin 
life; the tumefaction in the former being sometimes 
fully formed on the second day, and the ter- 

minating on the sixth or se venth i 
it may be protracted to the tenth or twelfth* Suppu- 
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ration rarely occurs, except occasionally in the eyelids 
or scalp. Sometimes the inflammation end Welling 
extend to the nook and throat, and may produce suffo- 
cation. In very bad cases, delirium and coma come 
on, and death ensues from effusion on the brain. No 
remission of the fever takes place on tho appearance 
of the inflammation ; but, on the contrary, it generally 
increases with the progress of the inflammation, and 
only ceases when it goes away. When the complaint 
ia mild, the inflammation and fever generally cease 
gradually without any evident crisis. Among frequent 
causes of this disease, are exposure to a cold und 
moist atmosphere, sudden changes of temperature, 
intemperance, and unwholesome articles of food. It 
is sometimes also induced by wounds or sores, or 
even a slight puncture or scratch of the skin in 
persons predisposed to it. It is likewise contagious, 
and has to be strictly guarded against by means of 
ventilation and cleanliness in hospitals. Though the 
proper seat of tho inflammation is the skin, it fre- 
quently extends to the parts underneath. Authors 
usually distinguish four kinds of this disease,— tho 
phlegmonous, (edematous, gangrenous, and erratic. 
The first of these is characterized by the greatest 
degree of inflammation. In the ccdematous, the 
inflammatory symptoms are less intense, but the tume- 
faction is greater. It most commonly affects persons 
of debilitated constitution, dropsical persons, and 
those who have boon long subject to other chronic 
maladies. It is attended with considerable danger 
when it affects the face, and, often terminates fatally 
on the seventh or eighth day. The gangrenous form 
moat commonly occurs in the face, neck, or shoulders, 
and is accompanied with symptoms of low fever ana 
delirium, which is succeeded by coma. The colour of the 
affected part ia of adarkred, and scat tered vesicles appear 
upon the surface, which frequently terminate in gan- 
grenous ulcerations. It is always a tedious, and often 
a fatal form of the disease. In erratic erysipelas, the 
morbid patches appear one after the other in different 
parts of the body ; sometimes thus travelling progres- 
sively from the head to the extremities. It is rarely 
attended with danger, and usually terminates in a 
week or ten days. In the treatment of erysipelas, 
very much depends upon the nature of the disease 
and the condition of the patient. If the patient be 
young and sanguine, and the inflammation high, 
bleeding may be had recourse to. When, on the other 
hand, the system is enfeebled, tonics, a nourishing diet, 
and even stimulants, may be necessary in order to 
strengthen the patient. In general, moderate purga- 
tives, diaphoretics, and strict confinement to bed, are 
to be adopted. In order to allay the local irritation, 
it ia recommended to wash the part from time to time 
with warm milk-and-water. ?A solution of nitrate of 
silver 1ms been employed in some cases with very 
beneficial results. 

'Ebvtkema, er-e-the'-mti (Or. eruthroe, red), in Med., 
is a lesser kind of erysipelas, being characterized in 
like manner by some degree of redness of t he akin and 
disorder of the constitution, but with little swelling, 
and little tendency to suppuration or vesication. It 
is not infectious. Medical writers distinguish six 
varieties of this disorder. It usually arises from some 
local irritation, or from a disordered state of the 
digestive organs. In the former case, it is to be 
remedied by the removal of the cause of irritation 
and the ablution of the part with worm water or some 
gentle stimulating lotion. In the latter case, the 
proper remedies for restoring the healthy condition of 
the digestive organs are to be employed. 

BurXHRSA, er-s-ttrg'-d! (Gr. erufhros, red), in Bot., 
a gen. of G-entianacetB, consisting of herbaceous plants 
with erect branching stems, having opposite entire 
leaves, and pink, whitish, or yellow flowers. The most 
important species is B. Centaurium, tho common cen- 
taury, an indigenous plant, having bitter tonic proper- 
ties, similar to those of gentian. 

EnYTHBXttA, er-itk'ri'-ni (Gr. emtkros, red), in Bot., 
the Coral-tree, a gen. of the nat. ord. Legunrinostt, 
tnb+ord. Papilionacc<r; consisting of small troee, shrubs, 
and under-shrubs, natives of India, America, and the 
West Indies. Nearly all the aperies are remarkable 
for the brilliant scarlet colour af their flowers, owing 
to which they are much cultivated ag stove plants, 
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Erytsbopelchum. er.Uh‘rqf4€‘Wn {G r, erttihro*, red j 
phloian , bark), in Bot. » a gen. of the nat. ord. Lcgumu 
noM % sub- ora. Mmaeem. B. guineense is the sassy. tree 
of Western Africa, the bark of which, under the name 
of “ ordeal bark," or “ doom bark/* is used by certain 
tribes as an ordeal to which persons suspected of witch- 
craft: or secret poisoning are subjected, from the super- 
stition that their innocence or guilt will be indicated 
by the effects produced by the bark on the system. 

Ebyth boxy lacks;, cr-e-throlat-e-lai'-fc-e {from ery- 
throxylon , from Gr. eruikroi, red, and xulon, wood), 
in Bot., the Erythroxvlon fam,, a nat. ord. of dicoty- 
ledonous plants, in the sub-class Thahmiflont ; con- 
sisting of but on© genus, Erythroxylon* which includes 
seventy-five species, natives of the warmer regions of 
the globe, and especially abundant in Brazil. This 
order is closely allied to Mulpighiace#, and in fact 
scarcely presents characters sufficient to warrant its 
separation from that order. Some of the plants are 
tonic, others purgative, and others stimulant and se- 
dative. The wood of B. hyperiei/olium, and the bark 
of E. mheromm, are red, and are used for the pre- 
paration ol dyes of that eolonr. Bed is, in fact, the 
common colour of the wood throughout, the genus ; 
hence its name, which signifies redwood. The most 
important species is 12. Coca, the leaves of which are 
much used by tho Peruvians and other peoples of 
South America to form a masticatory, which is pre- 
pared by adding to them a very small quantity of 
an alkaline paste made from the ashes of different 
plants, or even a little common quick lime. Tho 
Indians of Peru have always ascribed to the coca 
marvellous virtues, believing that it will lessen the 
desire and necessity for ordinary food. Spruce says 
that an Indian with a chew of this masticatory in bis 
check will go two or three days without food, and feel 
no derive to sleep. Dr. Weddell, however, speaks far 
less highly of tho virtues of the coca ; he st ates that xfc 
does not satisfy the appetite, but merely enables those 
who chew it to support abstinence for a length of time 
with a feeling of hunger or weakness. The use of coca 
is said to prevent the difficulty of respiration which is 
generally experienced in ascending long and steep 
mountains. Its excessive use is stated to bo most 
injurious, producing analogous effects to those occa- 
sioned by the immoderate consumption of opium und 
fermented liquors. J ohnston has computed the annual 
consumpt ion of coca at 30,000,000 lbs., and has stated 
that its chewing is indulged in by about 10,000,000 of 
the human race. Tho nature of the constituents which 
give rise to the peculiar stimulating, hunger-allaying, 
and narcotic effects of coca, has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined. — lie/'. Johnston’s Chemistry of 

Common Life. 

EBYTUitoXi'Low. (See Erythboxylack-ssJ 

Eschlapb, es-hU-laid 1 (Fr., from Lat. scaitt, a lad- 
der), a term applied, in military language, to a furious 
attack made by troops on a fortified place by means 
of laddere. In modern warfare escalades do not occur 
so frequently as in tho olden timo : they were then 
generally made at night, stealthily and in silence. 
Among the most celebrated modern escalades may be 
mentioned that made by the French troops at the siege 
of Prague, in 1741, and that of Antwerp, in 1832. 

Escalloxiacba?, es-k«A-Io-Ms*ai y -8e-« (in honour of 
Escallon, a Spanish traveller), in Bot., the Bemlhnia 
fam., a small nat. ord. of dicatyUdoMx t sub-class Ca- 
lycijlorce, consisting of* evergreen shrubs, with alter- 
nate exstipulate leaves and axillary showy flowers. 
They are chiefly natives of the mountains of South 
America. 

Esc a nor, or Escallop, es-hW-lup (Du. schalp, a 
shell), a fam. of bivalve mollusks the shells of which 
are deeply indented. In the centre of the top of the 
shell is a trigonal sinus, with a hinge consisting of 
elastic cartilage. In Her., the escallop-shell is a fre- 
quent bearing in the escutcheon, it having been the 
pilgrims* ensign in their expeditions to the Holy Land. 

Escape, en~kmp f (Fr. echapper, to fly from), in 
Law, is a violent or privy evasion out of some lawful 
restraint ; as where a man is arrested or impri- 
soned, and gets away before he ia delivered by 
due course of law. Officers who, after arrest, neg- 
ligently permit a felon to escape, are punishable 
by flue; out it is regarded as a much more serious 
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the snow at * rate of eixty miles ft day, and this for 
several days in succession. The driver has no reins ; 
bat be h»s a long whip, and that answers every pur- 
pose, as the old and knowing dogs are always put to 
the fore, and know their way across the vast blank 
snow-fields with unerring correctness ; and Bhnuld the 
“ ahaftors " prove refractory, a few cruel lashes with 
the reindeer thong quickly bring them to a sens© of 
duty* It is a rule, however, among sledge-drivers to 
us©” the whip as seldom as possible ; not, it must he 
confessed, from motives of humanity ; but the chas- 
tisement of one of the team generally leads to eon- 
si dor able confusion; the dog struck at once falls to 
biting and mauling his next neighbour, and so the 
traces become entangled, and a general fight ensues, 
usu&llv ending in the upsetting of the vehicle and the 
loss of an hour in getting things in order again. 

Esquiuk, es-Jcwire' (Fr. 6cuyer, a shield-bearer ; Lat. 
scutifer ).— In the middle ages and the days of chivalry, 
the esquire was a young gentleman of good family in 
immediate attendance on a knight, who carried his 
shield and performed many duties in his capacity, 
which were not, however, of a menial nature. The 
esquire first served as a page in the knight's household. 
When he was old enough, and possessed of sufficient 
•trength and skill to bear arms, the page was pro- 
moted to the rank of esquire, and attended the kmght 
at tournaments and in the battle-field. He eventually 
became a knight himself, after exhibiting snch prowess 
in the field or elsewhere as might entitle him to claim 
tho spurs and other insignia of a knight. In the 
present day, the title of esquire should give the bearer 
precedence over gentlemen properly so called, who 
are entitled to bear coat-armour ; but is of no value, 
owing to its universal assumption bv those who have 
no claim whatever to attach it to their names. The 
following are those who are properly entitled to this 
appellation The eons of younger sons of dukes and 
marquises ; the younger sons of carls, viscounts, and 
barons; the eldest sons of these younger sons just, 
mentioned, with those of baronets and knights; 
officers of the royal household ; captains in the army 
and navy, and all officers above the rank of captain ; 
doctors of law and medioine, barristers, Bhenfts of 
counties, magistrates while in the commission of the 
peace, and Royal Academicians. — Kef. J English Cyclo- 
pedia , — Arts and Sciences. 

Essay, en'-eai (Fr. esnai, a trial, an attempt), k in 
Lit., is a name given to a species of composition which 
is characterised by greater latitude of construction 
than is allowed in any other species of composition, 
and it differs from narrative in generally treating of 
mental or moral qualities. It is defined to be ** in 
general, n short disquisition on some subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life." It is thus applied to 
periodical papers published at different times on sub- 
jects of general interest ; as morals, criticism, matters 
of taste, &c. This species of writing may be said to have 
originated in this country in the beginning of the last 
century, by the publication by Addison and Steele of 
the Tatter. The Tatter was succeeded by the Specta- 
tor^ to which Addison was the chief contributor ; and 
the Spectator was followed by the Rambler of Dr. 
Johnson. Numerous works of this class appeared in 
tho latter half of the 18th century ; but they have since 
gone out of fashion. 

Essenes, ea'-etenz (Gr. esmioi), a sect which existed 
among the Jews during the lifetime of Christ. They 
are not mentioned in the New Testament, but they 
are described by Josephus and Philo. The authen- 
ticity of the account ascribed to the latter is, however, 
doubtful, as a work in his name, " I)o Titd Contera- 
plativfi,” is proved to have been written by a Christian 
monk. According to Josephus, the Jews were divided 
into three sects,— the Pharisees, the Sadduoees, and 
the Eseenes. The Sadducees wero essentially a poli- 
tical party, and the Essenes were those who carried 
out the views of the Pharisees to an extent which 
made them ridiculous in the eyes of the party from 
which they sprung. Levitical purity hemmed them in 
with so many restrictions that it soon became neces- 
sary for them to live in retired and lonely places. 
The sect hod not a large number of followers, but 
John the Baptist, and even Christ^himself, ore consi- 
dersd to have sprung from this division of the Jewish 
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population. They took no part in publio affairs, and 
spent their lives in contemplation. They adopted 
celibacy, and had no individual property. In matters 
of belief they held the Scriptures in the highest reve- 
rence, interpreting it, however, by an allegorical sys- 
tem of their own ; they believed also in the immor- 
tality of the soul. Out of Esseniem, in the stage of 
Sabeeism, resulted Ialamism, in the full development 
of whoso tenets and practices several of the principal 
rites of the Essence are preserved. 

Essential Oils, ee-sen'-ehtU (Lat. cseentialin), in 
Chem., a term applied to the odorous principles of 
plants. They are also called volatile oils, to distin- 
guish them from the fixed oils. Chemically speaking, 
they are either hydrocarbonsor oxidized hydrocarbons, 
and oils containing Bulphur. They are extracted from 
different parts of plants, some plant# yielding two 
different essential oils. Thus the orange yields two 
distinct essential oils, one from the flower, the other 
from the peel of the fruit. They are prepared in dif- 
ferent ways, either by enflenrage, by pressure, or by 
being distilled with water. The principal use of essen- 
tial oils is in perfumery ; but certain of them are used 
for flavouring, and in medicine. It would be impossible 
to give even a summary of the almost infinite number 
of essential oils: if the reader is curious on the subject, 
ho may find a great deal of valuable information re- 
specting them in Piesse'a “Art of Perfumery," 3rd 
edition, 

Eesoicir, ee-toln 1 (old Fr. eteonier, to excuse), in 
Law, denotes an excuse for him that is smnmoned to 
appear and answer to an aotion, or to perform suit to 
a court baron, &c., by reason of sickness, infirmity, 
or other just cause of absence. A party might essoign 
himself three times by sending a substitute to explain 
the reason of his non-appearance. Formerly the firat 
return in overy term was, properly Breaking, the first 
day in that term, and was usually called the eesoign 
day of the term, as on thut day the court sat to take 
essoigns or ©reuses for such as did not appear accord- 
ing to the summons of the writ. Essoigns are now 
rarely resorted to, and are almost unknown in prac- 
tice. 

Established Church, ee-tab'-luhd (Fr. itaUir , to 
fix firmly), is a churoh established and maintained by 
a state for teaching religion in a particular form. His- 
tory shows that in almost ail nations an intimate con- 
nection has been maintained between religion and the 
civil government. lit Greece, in Borne, among the 
ancient Druids, ortho modern Chinese or Japanese, 
the same thing is evident ; the Church gi ves its support 
to the State, and the State gives its protection to the 
Church. The government established among the an- 
cient Jens was a theocracy, and among the Moham- 
medans, the Koran may be said to com prise both the 
civil code and the religious creed of the people. Hence, 
perhaps, the idea of an established religion is to be 
sought for in the inner nature of man. The subject, ; 
however, is one which has been very much discussed, 
and on which much diversity of opinion exists. In the 
New Testament there is nothing laid down on this sub- 
ject; yet, from the stress that is laid upon respect forcivil 
governments, some have drawn an argument in favour 
of establishments. In the early ages of Christianity, 
the Church was a stranger to any alliance with the civil 
powers ; but, subsequently, the connection between tho 
two became very intimate; and to this cause may be 
attributed most of the errors into which the Church 
fell. These, at length, became so great and manifest 
as to lead to the Reformation. When the .Protestant 
states separated from the Church of Borne, each set 
itself to establish a Protestant church of its own, in 
conformity with certain prescribed tenets, w hich were 
frequently, also, enforced upon others. In England, 
as well as in other countries, the measures enacted 
against non-conformity and dissent were very op- 
pressive : but these have, from time to time, been 
abolished, and now dissent era, in this country, may be 
said to enjoy nearly all the privileges that are compati- 
ble with aii established church. (See Dissenters.) ; 
The great objection to an establishment arises from its 
tendency to suppress freedom of opinion, and to pre- 
scribe in what men's consciences ought to be the sole 
guide. In some of the continental countries this is 
attempted to be remedied by the State granting en- 
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dowments to all of the more important of the ilhristinn 
sects. In favour of church establishments is alleged 
the necessity that there is for a state to preserve and 
communicate religious knowledge. It is argued that 
the knowledge and profession of Christianity cannov 
be upheld without a clergy ; that a clergy cannot be 
supported without a legal provision ; and that a legal 
provision for the clergy cannot be constituted without 
the preference of one scot of Christians to the rest. 
The endowments of the established church in this 
country are not strictly derived from the State, which, 
indeed, has rather robbed than enriched it, but were 
chiefly bestowed by individual liberality to the Church 
in early times, and were transferred to the Anglo- 
Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation, though 
the right of appropriating them to one particular sect, 
when there are so many others, may be questioned. 

Estate, es'tait' (Ft. etat, Lat. status), in Law, is that 
title or interest which a man has in lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, and is the condition or circumstance 
in which an owner stands with regard to his property. 
The leading distinction to which estates are subject ib 
that of legal and equitable, the first being properly 
cognizable in the courts of common law, though no- 
ticed also in those of equity, and the second being 
properly cognizable only m tne latter courts. A legal 
estate is usually consideredin a threefold point of view : 
(1) With regard to the quantity of interest which the 
tenant has in the tenement; (2) with regard to the 
time at which that quantity of interest is to be enjoyed ; 
and (3) with regard to the number and connection of 
the tenants. As to quantity of interest, estates are 
either freehold or less than freehold. Freehold estates, 
again, are divided into freeholds of inheriluheo and 
freeholds not of inheritance. Of estates less than free- 
hold there are three kinds : (1) Estates for years ; (2) 
•states at will ; and (3) estates by sufferance. Besides 
these several divisions of estates in point of interest, 
there are what are called estates upon condition,— those 
whose existence depends upon the happening or 
not happening of Borne uncertain event. They arc of 
two kinds, — estates upon conditions implied, and 
estates upon conditions expressed. As regards the 
time of their enjoyment, estates are either in posses- 
sion or in expectancy. Of expectancies, there are at 
common law two sorts, — one called a reversion, the 
other a remainder. With reference to the number of 
persons eutitled to the enjoyment, estates may be in 
severalty, joint tenancy, coparcenary, common, en- 
tireties. 

Estates of tub Realm.— T he three estates of the. 
realm are the three branches of the legislature, — the 
lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

Esther, Hook of, es'-thcr, te one of the historical 
hooks of the Old Testament, placed after that of 
Nehemittli. It contains the history of a Jewish 
maiden, by name Esther, who became the wife of the 
Persian king Ahasuerus. As to the authorship of the 
book, nothing is with certainty known, nor are there 
any data on which to form a reasonable conjecture. 
By some it lias been ascribed to Mordeoai, by others 
to Ezra, or the high priest Joachim ; but, in any case, 
it appears to have been written soon after the events 
which it narrates had taken place ; and it has this 
peculiarity, that the name of God docs not once occur 
in the tfhole book. The difficulties regarding the au- 
thenticity of this book have been much exaggerated. 
It has always been received as canonical by the Jews, 
and regarded as one of the most precious portions of 
their Bttcred scriptures. Some diff erence of opinion 
exists as to what Persian monarch is referred to 
under the name of Ahasuerus ; but the probability 
seems to be in favour of Xerxes. The entire narra- 
tive corresponds with what we know of the manners 
and customs of the Persian court, and of oriental 
cruelty ; while the origin of the feast of Purim shows 
very clearly that the occasion thereunto must 
have occurred iu Jewish history. In the Septuagitit 
there are a number of additions and details in this 
book, which Jerome, in the Vulgate, placed at the 
end of the book, and Luther in the Apocry pha. That 
these additions w e spurious t^ere can be little doubt. 

ICSTOFFBn, e»*tbp'-vel (Fr. estoupir), in Law, is an 
impediment or bar of action arising from a man * own 
act. Estoppels are of three kinds (l) By matter ; 


of record, as where a judpoafcnt bus beqn given in a 
court of record, the parties to the suit are estopped 
from afterwards alleging matters which would be con- 
tradictory to the record ; (2) by deed or matter of 
writing, no person being allowed to dispute his own 
solemn deed, which is therefore conclusive against 
him and those claiming under him, even as to the 
facts recited in it ; and (3) by matter in pais (in the 
country), that is, by transactions between the parties 
not evidenced by record or writing; as livery, entry, 
&c. The principle of estoppel is, that what a man has 
once solemnly alleged, he should nob be afterwards 
Buffered to contradict. 

Estovers, es-to'-verz (Ft. estofer^ to furnish), in 
Law, is the liberty which the owner of an estate for 
life or a tenant for years has of taking a necessary 
supply of wood from the estate for the use or furni- 
ture of his house or farm. The Saxon word bote is 
used in the same sense; and therefore house-bote ia 
a sufficient allowance of wood to repair or to burn in 
the house ; plough and cart bote are for making and 
repairing instruments of husbandry; and hay or 
hedge bote is for repairing hays or hedges. These 
botes must be reasonable, and if a tenant takes more 
than is needful for these purposes, he may be punished 
for waste. 

Estrats, es-traiz ' (Nor. estrayer ), in Law, are such 
valuable tame animals us are found wandering in any 
manor or lordship, the owner of them being unknown. 
The law gives them to the king, as general owner of 
the soil ; but they are most commonly given by special 
grant from the crown to the lord of the manor. . In 
order to become absolute property, they must bo 
proclaimed in the purish church and two market-towns 
next adjoining to the place where they were found; 
and if not claimed within a year and a day, they belong 
to the kiug or his substitute. 

Estreat, es-ireet 1 (Lat. extract-urn ), is a true copy 
or note of some original writing or record, and especi- 
ally of fines or amercements, entered on the rolls of a 
court to be levied by a bailiff or other officer. When 
recognizances are taken, as for appearance to pro- 
secute or give evidence in cases of felony or misde- 
meanor, and if the condition of such recognizances be 
broken, the recognizance becomes forfeited $ and being 
estreated, or extracted, and sent up to the Exchequer, 
the party and his sureties, having now become the 
klhg f s absolute debtors, are sued for the several sums 
in which they are respectively bound. The barons of 
the Exchequer have power to discharge, mitigate, oi 
compound estreated recognizances and forfeitures, ex- 
cept such as are incurred before justices of the peace. 

Estuary, ex'-ta-u-re (Lat. atstuarium), is a term iu 
Geog. which was originally applied to any bay, creek, 
frith, or arm of the se» f in which the tide ebbed and, 
flowed (Pliny, Kpist. lib. 9, ep. 33) ; it is now used, 
however, to ‘denominate those parts of river channels 
which are contiguous to the sea or ocean in which the 
water is salt, or brackish. For the term extuary to be 
rightly applied, the ebb and flow of the tide must be 
distinctly perceptible, and there must be little or no 
current. In the British isles the estuary of the 


Humber is the largest. 

Euiitio, e-te'-re-o (Gr. etaireia , society), iu Bot., a 
laud of fruit, examples of which are afforded by the 
strawberry, ranunculus, and Adonis. When the aehie- 
nia (see Ach scnium) borne by a single flower are so 
numerous that they form more than a. single whorl or 
series, they constitute collectively an etmrio. In the 
ranunculus and Adonis, the achmnia are placed on a 
convex thalamus of a dry nature ; in the strawberry 
they are placed upon a fleshy thalamus. The so-called 
seeds of the strawberry arc in reality ao many separate 
acbmnia; while the part, to which the strawberry owes 
its value m a fruit is merely the succulent thalamua. 
In the fruit of the rose, the achtenia, instead ot being 
placed on an elevated thalamus, ure situated _upon a 
concave one, to which the calyx is attached. This 
modification of the ordinary et®rio is regarded as a 
distinct fruit by some botanists, who have distinguished 
it bv the name of Cynnarhodum , In the raspberry and 
blackberry, a kind of etmrio is formed of a **»*** <* 
little drupes or drupels, crowded together upon a dry 

E^cSrra, et%*V~e-ra, a Latin phrase, which has 
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become thoroughly Anglicised. It is usually written 
$c., and means and so on, and so forth* As au abbre- 
viation it is of great nee in writing. 

Etchihg. {See Ex graying and ELECTRO-ETCH- 
ING.) 

Etching ttfon Glass. (See Glass.) 

Eternity, e-frri-ne-fr (Let. atemitae), an attribute 
of the Deity, the existence of whom, according to t he 
true principles of religion, is without beginning or end. 
It is a negative idea clothed with a positive name. To 
whatever it is applied, it supposes a present existence, 
and it is the negation or denial of any beginning or end 
to that selfsame state of existence. As applied to t he 
Deity, it has not been controverted by those who 
acknowledge a deity at all. On the common basis of 
argumentative philosophy, there never could have been 
a time when nothing ever existed, aa assuredly that 
state of nothing impalpable must necessarily have 
continued up to the present time. In strictness, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do with duration prior to 
that of the visible world ; it is sufficient for us to know 
that the contriver existed before his handiwork. Eter- 
nity being infinite, is inconceivable by our finite un- 
derstandings ; at the same time, we cannot imagine 
an infinite being to exist without it. There is » dis- 
tinction made between an anterior and a posterior 
eternity ; the latter belongs to beings whom God pro- 
poses to preserve for ever, the former to himself alone. 
— Ref Fairy's Natural Theology. 

Ethal, e'-tkal (formed from the first syllables of 
ether and alcohol), in Chem, — When spermaceti is 
saponified, it yields ethal instead of glycerine, m is the 
case with the* ordinary fats. It is a white solid, fusi- 
ble at 118° Fahr., and soluble in alcohol, crystallizing in 
plates as it cools. It possesses the constitution and 
properties of a true alcohol, and stands in the same 
relation to palmitic acid that ordinary vinous alcohol 
does to acetic acid. 

Ether, e-tker (Lat. <rtker), in Chem.— Ether is used 
as a generic terra to denote a aeries of organic bodies 
having the general formula Hn + ] fCnlln + . 1 ) 0 . They 
are looked upon as being derived from corresponding 
alcohols by the abstraction of one equivalent or water ; 
or, in other words, they are regarded as the oxide of a 
radicle represented by the formula within the brackets, 
of which their alcohols are the. hydrated oxides. This 
theory has undergone a modification of late years, ^Ive 
followers of Gerhardt laying it down as a principle that 
the equivalent of an ether when existing alone is double, 
and that its compounds are formed by substitution. 
There are strong reasons in support of this theory, ns 
will be seen when we consider the double and com- 
pound ethers. Ethers are subdivided into, — 1. Simple 
ethers, of which ordinary vinous ether may be taken as 
a type (C 4 H 8 0) j 2. the double ethers, which consist 
of two equivalents of different ethers united, as the 
mcthyl'-ethylic ether (C 2 H a 0,C*H & 0) ; and the com- 
pound ethers, which contain an equivalent of an ether 
united to an equivalent of an acid or halogpn, and cor- 
respond to salts; thus nitric ether is Cl 4 H,0,'N0 fi ; 
hydrochloric ether, C 4 H a CJ, From the fiirmuh© 
given of the double and compound ethers, it will be 
seen that they may be considered as double atoms of 
the original ether, in which oue atom is replaced by | 
another ether in one case, ami by an anhydrous add 
or a halogen in the other. In common parlance, ether 
is generally taken to mean the ordinary sulphuric 
ether, as it is improperly termed, from being obtained 
from alcohol by the action of sulphuric acid. Pure 
ether is an extremely limpid, colourless, transparent 
fluid, very volatile, and refracting light with great 
power. Its odour is peculiarly powerful and pene- 
trating if inhaled ; at first producing exhilaration, and 
afterwards stimulating effects, followed by insensibility 
to pain. Its use as an anasst bet io has been superseded 
by chlorpform. It has a specific gravity of 0721 at 
55° Falir., and boils at 94'8 3 Fahr. It is used for pro- 
, daring cold artificially by rapid evaporation. Its 
vapour is extremely dense, sinking heavily in air; groat 
care should therefore be taken not to pour it out with 
a flame below it ; otherWisenn exph^ion of a dangerous 
character might ensue. Mixed with certain propor- 
turns of air, it forms a highly-explosive compound. It 
dissolves readily in alcohol, but verycsparingly in water. 
It is much used in medicine ; butita principal comraor- 
794 
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cial application is as a solvent for pyroxylin in the 
manufacture of collodion. In analysis it is used as a 
solvent for fats. Ether' was formerly prepared by 
mixing two parts of alcohol and one of sulphuric acid, 
and heating the mixture in a retort until it began to 
blacken ; a quantity of alcohol, equal to half that used, 
woe added to the mixture, and the distillation con- 
tinued as long as the ether distilled over. The process 
of Boullay, or the continuous process, as it is termed, 
is now generally used. Equal measures of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid are heated in a capacious retort, which 
is connected with a reservoir of alcohol in such a man- 
nor that, as fast as the ether distils off, a corresponding 
amount of alcohol makes up the deficiency. The pro- 
cess is continued until thirty times the original amount 
of alcohol is used, the sulphuric acid acting over and 
over again as the agent by which au equivalent, of 
water is abstracted from an equivalent of alcohol. 
(See Etherification.) 

Etherification, e-ther-if-e-hai' -thun, in Chem.— 
The process by which the same amount of sulphuric 
acid serves continuously for the abstraction of an equi- 
valent of water from an almost indefinite number of 
equivalents of alcohol, has been muoh discussed 
amongst chemists. Numerous researches have been 
made on the subject by Liebig, MitseherUeh, Graham, 
and others, and the general explanation arrived at is 
that the sulphuric acid unites with the alcohol to form 
sutpbethyiic acid and water. The eulphet hylic acid 
then splits up into ether, which distils over, and sul- 
phuric acid, which again unites with the alcohol to 
form a second portion of sulpliethyUc acid, which is 
in its turn decomposed. The great difficulty in admitting 
this view arises from the circumstance that solphethr- 
l*c acid should be first formed and then immediately 
decomposed, under precisely similar circumstances of 
temperature. Miteeherlicb and Graham consider 
that the sulphuric acid acts in a catalytic manner, 
simply inducing composition in other bodies by its 
pressure, somewhat in the manner of a ferment. — For 
a fuller discussion of this very interesting subject, the 
reader is referred to Miller’s ** Elements of Che- 
mistry," vol. iii. 3rd edition. 

Ethics, eth'-iks (Gr. elhica, from ethos; Lat. mm, 
mores, manners, or moral conduct), signifies, strictly, 
both in ancient and in modern speech, the doctrine of 
morals. This branch of knowledge has been divided 
by modern writers into two parts, the one compre- 
hending the theory of moral science, and the other its 
practical doctrines. On the former Bid© the first pan 
investigates that principle of our constitution by 
which we are led to form the notion of moral distil! - 
tions ; and on the latter side it inquires into the 
proper object of moral approbation. In other words, 
this science endeavours to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, — la it by the same faculty that perceives the 
existence of truth and falsehood in other departments . 
of knowledge, or by a peculiar power of moral percep- 
tion, which is pleased with one set of qualities and 
displeased with another, on which the peculiar obli- 
gation of moral conduct is founded ? What is the 
common quality or qualities, in short, belonging to all 
the di Hereof, forms of virtue f Is it benevolence, — is it 
sympathy,— is it a rational self-love P ThuB the scope 
of the one question is to ascertain the origin of our 
moral ideas; that of the other to refer the various 
moral phenomena to their most simple and general 
taws. Again, the practical doctrines of morality com* 
prehend the rules formed to direct human conduct, 
and the best means of compassing this general end. 
These two questions, when properly treated, seem to 
exhaust the entire theory of morals. Ethics, then, is 
a word which shall be employed in the succeeding 
article as altogether synonymous with moral philoso- 
phy . One of its beat and latest German expounders 
observes, ** The best name for this science is Ethic, 
or doctrine of morals, as is dear from the relation 
of this word to the throws fundamental conceptions 
of morals, — law or duty, virtue, and chief good/* 
Ethics, or morals, has properly to ao with action rather 
than with thought j and lienee the name of the active 
powers that lleid and 8/ewarfc have employed in their 
works to designate ttois tract of inquiry; Not that 
action belongs exclusively to morals and not also to 
the intellectual facilities; but that it belongs more 
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obtrusively and overtly to this department than it does desire for wealth, for dress, for equipage, ffor retinue, 
to the other. Action in general is twofold : it is either and for furniture, which are all readily explainable oh 
instinctive and constitutional, as hunger, thirst, aud the principle of association.— -3. Then there are the 
the love of sex ; or it is voluntary and designed, as affeciiom, or those active principles whose direct and 
when men pursue a course of ambition, or spend ultimate object is the communication of pleasure or of 
a long life in the endeavour to master some depart- pain to any of our fellow-ereatures. These are distin- 
ment of knowledge. Of those two lines of action, finished, according to their tendency, into benevolent 
one is necessary, compulsory, and absolute while it and malevolent affections. To the former class belong 
lasts; while the other is contingent, voluntary, and the parental and the filial emotions,— those of kindred, 
relative. I may resist the strong urging* of am- love, friendship, patriotism, universal benevolence, 
bition or of glory ; but 1 cannot resist the demands of pity, gratitude, &v. It is to be remarked, regarding 
hunger. It is at the choice of Napoleon whether he those affections, that this classification is simply offered 
leave Elba or no, although it is quite necessary that from its convenience, not from its being exhaustive, 
he should have his breakfast on that inauspicious There is one peculiarity observable with respect to 
morning. It thus appears, that while the one class of these emotions, that, accompanied as they all are with 
actions is necessary to our existence, the other exquisite pleasure, they have, nevertheless, nothing 
is by no means necessary; and many persons would be selfish in their origin. This has been fully demon- 
all the happier to resist those urgent longings which et rated by many writers. It is a remark of Bishop 
besiege their wills and often carry them captive. Butler, that the final cause of so much agreeable 
Another consequence follows from this consideration, emotion connected with the exercise of benevolence is, 
which it is all-important to note on the present iu all likelihood, meant to induce us to cultivate with 
occasion, —that it depends altogether on whether the peculiar care a class of our active principles soimrne- 
will of man be consciously free, as to whether his acts diately subservient to the happiness of human society, 
can carry with them any moral responsibility. If a Our malevolent pasri >ns, or auctions, are usually dig- 
stone accidentally falls on my head ami materially tributed into hatred, jealousy, envy , revenge, aud some 
injures me, I do not blame the stone, I simply lay the kinds of resentment. As the former class of affections 
charge on my own evil fortune. If 1 am bitten are always accompanied with pleasant emotions, so the 
severely by my neighbour’s dog, 1 may pronounce the malevolent ones are invariably attended bv disagreeable 
dog dangerous to the lieges, I cannot hold him guilty ones. It is obvious from this, that the latter are only 
of assault. But if I am knocked down and robbed by to be used with a great degree of caution, and on no 
a ruffian in the next lane, I shall use all my endeavour occasion in greater intensity than the urgent necessi- 
to have him up before the magistrate and punished; ties of the case demand. They are like those poisonous 
for unless he be an imbecile or a madman, ho gannot cures that are sometimes administered to us to restore 
set up a plea of moral incompetence, which every- our frames to their accustomed health. If the pre- 
body would urge in favour of the previous cases. Nor Bcribed close be overstepped, the chances are that we 
am I responsible for an act performed by me while 1 must atone for our rashness with our lives. Such 
was under moral or physical compulsion ; for by being would be the constitution of man, were no inheritance 
so constrained, my will, my voluntary guiding power, of reason or of conscience to fall to his share. Reason, 
is deprived of its accustomed freedom, and I am no however, renders the nature of man #) together different 
longer at liberty to act as I please. It hence appears from whut it would otherwise be. It is by this faculty, 
that for all practical moral purposes, the will must be in its multifarious form*, that man is capable of avail- 
consciously free, otherwise there can be no responsi- ing himself fully of his past experience in avoiding 
bility. (See Fjikkdom and Necessity.) And not those temporary pleasures that he knows will be sue* 
only so; the other faculties, which always go to aid needed bv a corresponding Buffering, and in submitting 
the moral judgment in pronouncing its aw ards, must to those lesser ills of life which he knows will ultimately 
be in a normally healthy condition, otherwise no minister to a greater accession of good. In a word, he 
moral blame is attachable to a vicious act more than caurforwi that more, enlarged and liberal idea of happi- 
t(> a virtuous one, Were our law courts capable of ness with which every cultivated man is acquainted, 
publicly recognizing the more delicate shades of cha- and be can deliberate about the best means of attain- 
racter and of guilt that frequently come before them ing to this wished -for goal. It is impossible Ut> pre- 
fer judgment, and were human nature better able to nuance the word happiness in the hearing of any 
appreciate the finer traits and more delicate lines* man without at the same time enkindling in his mind 
meats of men’s dispositions, there can be little doubt various ideas, more or leas attainable, of an exceed- 
that our civil and criminal codes would experience ingly desirable object. — 4. Self-love, accordingly, or 
on entire modification of their peculiar rigour against that species of desire which longs for personal happi- 
peculiar offences and crimes often committed with ness as an end in itself, is a rational principle of our 
but tittle moral cogitation and with but little moral nature, altogether legitimate and praiseworthy when 
guilt. For how often are men’s passions strong where kept in its own place. The pursuit of one’s interest 
their moral perception is not of the highest f And in an enlightened way is perfectly lawful as an ethical 
when malevolent emotions become heated, do they end; it only becomes unlawful whew, by its exces?, it 
not blind men’s minds to overy other consideration shuts ou£ that essentially higher principle which men 
but what this wicked passion points them to ? Then have variously termed the moral faculty, the moral 
the history of the growth aua formation of human sense, the conscience. Self-interest, 'or self-love, 
character is nearly a terra incognita, and such differs from selfishness, which always indicates a pecu- 
should always be taken into account in anything liarly low and vulgar state of character, which is only 
approaching a perfect code of moral, or even of content with the perpetual gratification of a morbid 
criminal law. Whatever is calculated to shake or to sensuality. This enlightened regard to our own 
confirm the will in its moral endeavours, is calculated interest was, by many of the ancient philosophers, 
to shake or to confirm the comparative perfection of regarded as the whole of virtue, and they thought they 
the moral character. With the view, accordingly, of had accomplished the duties of sages when they had 
ascertaining and classifying the various sources of laid down rules, of more or less particularity, for the 
our activity, various ethical inquirers have analyzed attainment of this “supreme good,” this eummum 
our various propensities into nearly the following iowron. Nor is it to be wondered at, that they placed 
principles 1. There are our appetite* of hunger, the whole of' virtue in this prudential self- regard ; for 
thirst, and sex, which take their rise from the body, the two principles— that of self-interest and of the moral 
and which ally us with the brutes. To those natu- faculty— lead to nearly the same course of action m 
r&l appetites belong the acquired ones ; such as the practical life. That the principles are not identical, — 
liking for tobacco and other, narcotics, and for in- on the contrary are radically and abidingly distinct, 
toxicating drinks. All stimulants are of this class.— 2. may be established from a variety of considerations. 
There are the desires, which may be conveniently dis- I t is from experience that wo learn the connection of 
tributed into the desire for knowledge (curiosity), the virtue and happiness ; and hence virtue, the cause, 
desire of society, the desire of%steem, the desire of must certainly precede the existence ot self-love, as 
power (ambition), the desire of superiority (emulation), the effect. The emotions which accompany_the two 
Then there are the acquired desires, %% as Dr. Hutch- principles differ botlrm degree and m kind. This may 
won termed them, ** secondary desire* ;” such as the be readily established by any one at all acquainted 
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with what \akea place in our public theatres. The 
audience here, from the enthusiasm of their combined 
judgment, impress one more forcibly than any amount 
of individual talking. And ftedprdmgly, the slightest 
thread of pure morality which the dramatist con- 
trives to weave into his piece, at certain stages of the 
action, raises the passions of the crowd into transports, 
and forces tears from grave, sensible men. In ail lan- 
guages, the words employed to denote the ideas of 
duty and of interest are distinct. The to kalo» and the 
kathehon of the Greeks, aud the honextum and utiU of 
the Latins, express exactly what we mean when we 
speak of duty and ofintereat. A similar conclusion 
likewise finds countenance in the early period at which 
our moral judgments make their appearance, it being 
always a considerable while before it is possible that 
we should be capable of forming the general notion 
of our own happiness. To escape the force of some of 
the foregoing arguments, it has been alleged that this 
notion of right and wrong, as a separate existence in 
human nature, was first of all discovered by philoso- 

} >hers and politicians, and the influence of education 
las effected the rest on the growing mind of the race. 
Now education is no doubt a powerful instrument; 
but there is no example on record that can be pointed 
to to illustrate the case of a new creation being 
implanted in men’s minds by means of this potent 
organon of culture. No doubt sufficient allowance 
must be made for the different circumstances of man- 
kind in different periods of society, and for the diver- 
sity of their speculative opinions, as well as for the 
different moral significance of the same action, per- 
formed under different systems of external behaviour. 
But while education may, and does, in this way modify 
in important respects the moral sentiments of man- 
kind, aa well as their opinions regarding the beautiful 
and the sublime, we would be far from maintaining that 
it can effect such wonders as to create our notions of 
right and wrong, or our eesthetical ideas. Now, lest 
there should still linger in some men’s minds a hesita- 
tion to accept of this ethical principle as contrasted 
with self-regard, we beg to refer to a very weighty 
sentence of Bishop Butler’s on the subject, as calcu- 
lated, so far as any historical authority can be so, to 
carry persuasion to the most wavering mind. This 
singularly able moralist says, in his second disserta- 
tion on “ the Nature of Virtue," “For as much cs it 
has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about particulars, yet 
in general there is in reality a universally acknow- 
ledged standard of it. It is that which all ages and 
all countries have made profession of in public,— it is 
that which every man you meet puts on the show of,— 
it is that which the primary ana fundamental laws of 
all civil constitutions over tho face of the earth make 
it their business and endeavour to enforce the practice 
of upon mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard 
to common good/* Having now vindicated the fact of 
moral perception as an essential part of the human 
constitution, the next question that demands our 
attention is the foundation and the formation of this 
distinction. One class of moral theorists leans to the 
emotional or subjective view of the origin of our 
ethical judgments, another class patronizes the Intel - 
' lectual or objective view, while a third class is of 
opinion that moral laws owe their origin entirely to 
theocratic legislation. As this distinction cannot be 
entered on here, some account will be found in the 
article dojrscinwCB of the different opinions main- 
tained respecting the origin of the moral faculty by 
the chief writers who have treated of this question 
throughout the history of the world. In analyzing the 
state of ohr own minds When we are spectators of the 
good dr bad actions performed by others, or even when we 
reflag cm our b 1 * 1 * Winds when we do some commend- 
able adtaoja or are guiByof aome reprehensible one, are 
we not conscious Of the following things P—1. The 

S tation of * certain rightness in actions. 2. A 
g of saiitfitotfon, brthe opposite, varying in degree 
according to the de&eacy of out moral sensibility. 
3. The hppreciariou of toe merit or demerit of the 
agent. 4 The ideaof moral obligation, as binding on all 
men. A ward er two On this fourfold analysis in detail. 
1. Qranting that this rightness is appreciated by man- 
kind on ripwing a morn action, is itaa a sensation, as 
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a feeling, or as a judgment, that this fact of ethical 
appreciation is experienced, or is it something different 
from all these P While many wise and great men have 
argued on all of these sides, it becomes a moralist of 
the present day to proceed with caution. The truth 
is, that tho act is somewhat Frotean in its complexion. 
Now that one looks at it through hard, metallic intel- 
lectual glasses, the phenomenon turns up as deter- 
mined an outline as a sum in arithmetic could ; again 
that we view it through the somewhat hazy medium 
of emotion, it looms as large and palpable as the 
renowned “bogle” of the Brocken. And if a half 
sceptical and rather clumsy analyst takes the fact 
between his fingers, the chances are that, like the 
sand on the sea-shore, it will crumble . through 
insensibly, and leave nothing behind. Still, the fact of 
the rightness and wrongness of actions remains to be 
accounted for ; and unless we make the faculty an 
indistinguishable compound of reason and feeling, it 
is hard to say what other equally unobjectionable ana* 
lysis of it can be offered.— it. Of the emotions excited 
by the contemplation of moral beauty and deformity, 
some are necessarily pleasurable, others are neces- 
sarily painful. Those qualities in good actions which 
excite agreeable emotions in the observer, form what 
some moralists are inclined to call the beauty of virtue, 
and the opposite feelings, as the deformity of vice. The 
emotions thus arisiug from the observation of moral 
beauty and of moral deformity are so much more ex- 
quisite iu their ogreeablenesR,as well as more harrowing 
ia the pain they bring with them, than any that arise 
from the perception ofmatorial forms, that the Socratic 
school used to aver that the literal signification of the 
words beauty and sublimity arose primarily from tho 
perception of the qualities of mind. (See fiiurTY.) — 3. 
When a virtuous action has been performed in our 
presenoe, we cannot check our benevolent affections 
from going forth in its behalf ; and if we attempt to 
do it, it is most likely to be at the expense of our own 
peace of mind. When, again, we witness an act of 
cruelty, of selfishness, of oppression, of deception, of 
cunning, we ore inspired by a feeling of extreme hos- 
tility toward tho delinquent, and can hardly restrain 
our indignation from breaking forth against him. Id 
our own particular case, if we can occasionally approve 
of our conduct to the extent of looking forward with 
confidence to the approbation of a higher tribunal, the 
sense of ill-desert, cm the other hand, is usually so 
absorbing as often almost to destroy this just anti- 
cipation of future reward in us. While our sense of 
the merit and demerit of actions must impress us anew 
with a sen*e of the intimate connection between vir.no 
and happiness, vet we are not to suppose that- always, 
when we have done well, prosperity will attend us as 
a matter of coarse. It takes a man of sense, nay of 
wisdom, to acquiesce calmly in the lot that Providence, 
in its inscrutable ways, has assigned to him. It is a 
vulgar error to expect that good or evil fortune always 
accompanies, in Bpecial instances, good and evil actions. 
Suffice it to say, that the just man, the benevolent man, 
the courageous man, the temperate naan, deserves to 
succeed ; and he shall do so, if he> can afford to wait 
on the slow fulfilment of nature’s laws. Virtue is, 
after all, the shortest road to happiness.— 4, According 
to some, the idea of moral obligation or of duty is 
founded entirely on the conviction that the practice of 
virtue is enjoined by an qxpress command of the Deity* 
But if this supposition were true, all men would reason 
in a circle ; duty would be resolved into our idea of 
religion, and our idea of religion into onr idea of duty. 
On the other hand, we would require, according to this 
system* to make our idea of virtue a mere matter of 
prudence* which would lead ns to curious enough con- 
clusions j it would induce us to hold that the denial of 
a future state absolves firom all morql obligation, and 
that a being independently and completely happy can 
have no moral attributes, and, of course, no moral per- 
ception. The notions of reward add punishment neces- 
sarily imply the ideas of right and wrong. In troth, 
the strongest argument for » future state ia deduced 
from our natural notions of right and Wrong, as com- 
pared with the gen&al idea off tbs Course of human 
affairs. It seems strange, accordingly, to inquire why 
men are bound to practise virtue i the very notion of 
merit and demerit, of virtue abstractly considered, 
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implies, in foe tot remove.tbe idee <ff bfimta duty, 
A* Butler says, itisfoA ^elefoift of aknoim oblige* 
tion that render* ^ ! 

iabment, ° W# accordingly ©occlude that the morel 
focuUy ii - ■&«& all other powers 

of the mind { and whae the sUgbtest violation of its 
authority fills uawffo remorse, the greater our sacri- 
fines' in it* behalf fill ns with unspeakable satisfaction 
and triumph/ Human duties «re ordinarily divided 
into those relating to the Deity, to ourselves, and to 
others. Bespecting the first, gee Nawhul Thkology. 
— lief. Butler's germowtf Sir James Mackintosh’s 
EtMcahXHwertation ; Keid^s Active Powers; Stewart’s 
Activ&und Moral Powers ; Dr.Thos. Brown’s Lecture* 
on ike Philoeopbp iff the Human Mind; Kant's Meta* 
phytic of Ethic ; Fichte's 2)e*tinatiov of Man ; Dorner*g 
article **Ethte, M m Herzog’s Encycfopadia ; Cousin’s 
Lecture* on the Scot fit/h School ; Joutl'roy’B EOiicg, &c. 

EfBto VIC Acid, e-the-on'-ik r* in Cheat.— When ole- 
fiant gas is combined with anhydrous sulphurio acid, 
white milky crystals of ethionio anhydride are formed, 
which speedily deliquesce iu the air, giving rise to 
etbionic acid. 

Emior’s Mhck&al, e'-the-ope, in Chem. (H a S), sub- 
snlphide of mercury. It is obtained as a black powder 
by transmitting a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a solution of a mercurial subsalt, or by tritu- 
rating 18 parts of moist sulphur with 200 of mercttry. 

Ethmoid Borne, eth'-motd (Gr. ethmoid e*, f rom eth- 
nos, a sieve, and cidog, form, because it is perforated 
like a sieve), in Anat., is one of the bones of the head, 
which is exceedingly light and spongy, consisting of 
many convoluted plates, which form a network like a 
honeycomb. It is somewhat cubical in form, and is 
situated between the two orbitary processes of the 
frontal bone, at the root of the nose. The olfactory 
nerves shoot down through the numerous small per- 
forations of this bone to the organ of smell. 

Ethsodkatht, efh-nof-rS-fe (Gr. eihno*, a nation, 
and graphe, description), is that science which treats 
of the manners, customs, religion, forms of govern- 
ment, and other peculiarities of different nations, and 
which is commonly regarded and treated as a brunch 
of general geography. 

Ethnology, eth-nol'-o-je (Gr. ethno *, nation, and 
lego*, discourse), is that science which treats of the 
varieties (of the human race; their history an d dis- 
tribution, their languages, physical and mental charac- 
teristics; arranging and classifying them, noting their 
points of similarity or dissemblance, and having in 
view the difficult problem of the unity or non- unity of 
the human race. ” The chief ethnological problem s,” 
save Dr. Latham, *• generally expressed, are those of 
(l) the unity or non-unity, (2) the geographical origin 
or origins, (3) the antiquity, and (4) the futurity of 
mankind, -—questions all closely connected with each 
other, and all mutually illustrative of each other; 
questions to Which the phenomena of classification 
and the several ethnological methods are subordinate." 
Ethnology differs from anthropology in that the latter 
deals with the relations of man to the other members 
of the animal kingdom, whereas the former regards 
the differences that exist among the diff erent varieties 
of the human race. The latter requires Only a single 
pair for its study, foe former presupposes variety of 
races ; and the greater the variety foe farther its 
boundaries bxtend. It partakes of hisfory, but, unlike 
ordinary history, Which deals with actions, it treats of 
the effects of phyriqM agencies upon man,— soil, cli- 
mate, nutrition, and foe l&e j going back to a period 
long anterior to the existence of written records, and, 
unlike history, arguing from affects to causes, from 
the known to foe unknown. In this way ethnology is, 
as Prichard say* fob general archeology of the human 
race. Language, too, forms an important element in 
the study of ethnology, as well pmical geograpl 
which teaches the rwarions that subsist between the 
inhabitantfr Of a given area, and ite physical configura- 
tion, climate, &o. The efctaotorist should than not 
only be a n*tur»fost,$ot should Also have a knowledge 
of archmology, or foe study of mtaim monuments and 


gttopjog y 

©f ethnology is of very recent origin, And'ia stffl in a 
^perfect state. Oh foe great question of foe 
mty ot diversity of foe race, efonolog&s aredivhkd 
into two great schools. Of foe one foe representatives 
may be said to be Prichard end Latham, in England; 
of the other, Morton and Agassii,inAmerica. ^ Peter 
Camper, & distinguished Dutch anatomist of the last 
century, was the first who attempted to lay down 
on scientific principles amethod of distinguishing be- 
tween the different races of mankind, from foe form 
«u* size of the skull, by what is known as foe facial 
angle. The head being viewed in profile, a line is 
drown through the mcaf!u» a«dtforios Of the eor to the 
base of the nose, meeting another touching foe most 
prominent part of foe centre of foe forehead, and 
falling down to the most advanced portion of the uppet 
jaw. The nearer foe angle thus formed .approaches a 
right angle the greater, as a general ru&, is the intel- 
lectual development of the individual; and this is 
*mnd to be generally the case, not drily as regards 
inn, but also among foe lower animals,— foe smaller > 
the facial angle the lower are they in foe scale of 
mtelligence. One great objection to this method was 
its taking into account only one feature of the skull ; 
to remedy this, Blumenbaoh fixed upon a number 
of characteristic peculiarities ; and to him we owe the * 
division of mankind into foe five following classes :•**■*■ 
(1) the Caucasiau, (2) Mongolian, (&) Ethiopian, (4) 
American, (5) Malay. Chvigr reduced the five classes 
of Blnmenbach to three,— -the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
and Ethiopian, treating the Malay and American as 
subdivisions of the Mongolian. He referred the ori- 
ginal seats of the huthan race to the mountain-chains, 
—the Caucasian to Mount Caucasus, foe Mongolian to 
the Altai mountains, and the Negro to the chain of 
the Atlas. Dr. Prichard, who was the first that 
brought to the study of this subject a large knowledge 
of languages as well as of physiology, regards the banks 
of the great rivers, and not the mountains, as the pri- 
mary scats of the different races. “Theergdlee, or 
nurseries, of the first nations ” he says, *• seem to have 
been extensive plains or valleys, traversed by navi- 
gable channels and irrigated by perennial and fer- 
tilizing streams. Three Bueh regions were foo scenes 
of the earliest civilization of foe human raoe.*' “ In 
one of these the Semitic or Syro-Arabian nations ex- 
chjfhged the simple habits of wandering shepherds for 
the splendour and luxury of Nineveh and Babylon. In a 
second the Indo-European or Japetic people brought 
to perfection the most elaborate of human dialects, 
destined to become iu after-times, and under different 
modifications, the mother tongue of the nations of 
Europe. In a third, the land of Ham, watered by foe 
Nile, were invented bieroglyphical literature and the 
arts, in which Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the 
world in the earlier ages of history. 1 ’ These three 
divisions do not correspond to the three indicated by 
the form of the skull, which, he makes the savage or 
hunting tribes, the nomadic ox wandering pastoral 
races, and the civilized and intellectually cultivated 
portions of the human family. In foe first of these 
the prevailing form of the head is what be calls pro* 
gnathou*, denoting a prolongation or extension forward 
of the jaws; the second have broad and lozenge- 
formed faces, and what be terms pyramidal skulls. 
Among the Civilized races the characteristic form of 
the skull is ©val or elliptical. Though foes© two 
modes of division do not- correspond, and wre Jlnd Jn 
all the three classes of foe former foe heads in general 
of aft oval or elliptico-sph erie&l form, Which charac- 
terize those whose faculties have been developed by 
civilization; “yet there are not wanting marks of 
some relationship between foe Egyptians and the 
nations of central Africa, and between tbC Indo- 
Europeans and the northern Asiatics.” “ ThfJfSgyp- 
tian language, also, in the great leading principles of 
its grammatical construction, bears much greatermna- 
logy to the idioms of Africa than to those prevalent 
among the people of other regi° n9 ‘ On the other 
hand, the languages of foe northern Asiatics beer 
many tokens of rriatiomhip, thoughfoeymav be ad- 
mitted to be remote Ones, to foe dopbl 

(including 

foe Syrians, dews, and Arabs), which ncetebrated 
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on coast which encircles the pro- 
jecting region of Western Africa to -the inmost angle of 
tbe jMght jol ittenin, tlie centre of th e slave trade. The 
Hottentots and Bushmen of South A frica in many re- 
spects resemble the nomadic Mongolians of Asia; the 
: warlike CMffirea Are said to combine the prom in eat fore- 
head and nose of the European, the thick lips of the 
Jfaupm* and the high cheekbones of the Hottentot. 
Among the Afiiean races, the Abyssinian, a lino dark, 
negro race, ft interesting as having pro* 
served, “in the midst of Moslem and pagan nations, 
im peculiar literature and its ancient Christian church,” 
aMWviog remains of a wide-spread J udaism and aian- 
' - ‘ng the Hebrew. The Oceanic races 
into Malay ©-Polynesian, Pelagian He- 
*upti*B8^)tbeHew Guinea group of 
^hihh Imdude the Australians) , ■ The American 
&Aistip£nfe^ of the obi world by 

moral end social fcraitB and by the structure of : 
^ " n-tTha Mexican tribes, which, according 
pa the central plain of Anaimac, from 

found tide region, inha* 

hwbiSve left the epkndid ruins 

' ; 

























relation to the 
theunioeoTdb 
habited by 
( 8 ) European, _ 

Bcaft Indians ; (5) w»-«pw, yy-*Tff w«y ;» «w. w» n ww 
Eoolahs, Negroes, Hottentots, aod* Bo^ewnaen j m 
Kast-lndian or Malayan* •% Telingatm, Malaya, nod 
Negrillo* ; (7) Australian, by Papuans and Aostra- 
liana ? and (8) Islanders, In 

the ** tndljjwifl^J^ ** (1867), Messrs. 

Nett WMTObddfih giv© an<rtbaoarraphiotableJm,ia which 
the races are dfokdfed zoologically, according to the 
oipht realms of Agassi* ; they are also grouped physio- 
logically (after PcsinouUus, Achilla Cornpte, and 0. 
d'HuHoy) into *&fcy-flv« famme*,-- seven belonging to 
realm X of Agassiz, twelve to realm t, sixteen to realm 
3, fourteen to realm 4, eight to realm 5, three to realm 
fl, two to realm 7, and * realm 8. The same realms 

bam also their coi'-espoTidiug classes, arranged lin- 
guistically, after Alfred Maury, Craw fur d, Logan, &e, 
A detailed aouniwt of the difi'erent Asiatic, European, 
and African 'ran h given by X>r. Latbnm, in bis “ Do- 
scriptivo J^thivoloiy," 2 Vols. 1859. These remarks 
will show in bow imperfect » state the science of eth- 
nology still ia; and l hose who wish to pursue the sub- 
jecfc further, we would refer to the works cited. Wo 
hare depicted in Plates XLIX. and L., the various 
types ofmankind. Fig, 1, which ia the portrait of an 
Esquimaux, supplies the typical signs of the Arctic 
race; fig. 2 is a Chinese bead, as exemplyiying the 
Mongol race; tig. 3 marks the European race; fig. 4, 
the head ot an American chief, typifies the Anterican 
race; fig. 5 is the Ncqro type ; tig. fi is the Hottentot 
type; fig. 7 t.hc Mala]/ type; and fig. 8 ia the Australian 
type. The shape of the skull is shown underneath. 

ErHXXi, etW-Me (Gr. ailh.r, air; ule, the material of 
which a thing is made), in Cbem. (C 4 II ft ,C,H n ), the 
second and most important member of the series of 
alcohol radicles. When a mixture of granulated zinc 


ay be mentioned th© "Montiwn/ 

and iodide of ethyl is heated to 3W-' in a tube lroru | Wliit-Tuesdsy every third year. 


•v» v **'°,«"‘*d3b :*«>.»»» vw ntnonn 

reduced Arom twi^ty-jftye -to 

sohtfia^ being raised to now 

Pta^s, KjbF« Ooflege, Catab^e* 
by Henry. V£, and • wa* designed ;4b: ; *©c^;#t<sr fc&t ' 
of the Eton foundations os vacancies oownred, Within 
the last few years .this chwu commotion has been 
severed, twenty-four out of forty*e%j^ sdkelirelipis 
at King’s being appropriated to Eton collegers, th 
remainder, together with all the fellowships, bein^ 
virtually thrown open. The first pricrtrrtt of Eton was 
William of Wa>nflete,the head master of Winchester, 
and foumlor c 1 Magdalen College, Oxfords At the pre- 
sent day ( ' t dation consists of a provost, yloerpro- 
vost, six win- l rtnerly o#* l»tsnxb' 
master, n lower master^ wwanto suhohM», th*^ w eon- 
duct 9 ** {ch&pi«im|, with cferoitott and abn&womcn. 
The college, wUiehcbtateed Hsveitfi fiemors »nd *dvow- 
w»n» from its founder, received several more from 
Edward IV. St .tee that period it hoe bean swcoessful 
and prosperous, At present there are abouifi®0 boys, 
a large proportion of whom are mexpbers of the aristo- 
cracy. Those boys who do not belong tofhe seventy 
scholars cm the foundation are called “ojqwdana/* and 
board in the houses of the assistant masters and 
dames. The collegers wear blank gowns but not 
college caps, as at W estmi aster, and their expenses 
are less than those of the “ oppidans/* who constitute 
the wealthy and aristocratic element of the school. 
Iu the apjpe«r»uoe of the college itself there was 
nothing striking, except the size and elegant character 
of the houses, until the recent erection of new schools 
and the splendid restoration* of the hall and the 
chapel, w hich is on the model of that of King’s College, 
Cam bridge. Among the old customs kept up at Eton 
College ina» k* mAniionAdl tka “MrtitfJun." nh 


held on 

... . „ The boys afi «p- 

which the air i» exhausted, a number of compounds j p eared in fancy euetume, beaded by the captain. The 
are formed, ethyl, the radicle in question, amongst j last raontom wa* held in 1844, when the contributions 
them. By breaking the tube under water, the liquid j levied upon the spectators, or oapt s£h*s “ salt/* as it 
compound* are ejected in a gaseous form j and by : was called, amounted to £1,3$8* 1*. fidV Many .■ 
carefully collecting the portions which coxae off last, j nent and flustrion# »s* • hark -beau adoeatod at Eton, 
the ethyl is obtained nearly in a state of purity, j Thcaearl of Chatham, Ste$U>kssV^ 

Ethyl is a coiourleea (jas with* slightly ethereal smell, { Lord North, and the duke of Wellington, wero 
and burns with a luminous flame. It may be liquefied j Etonians. 

ai.U$ c Euhr. by a pressure of Sty atmospheres. Frank- j EtrurcaSt A a cniTgttfcnB, R-<rtu^fcd«.~Tber© - ar© 
land estimates its boiling-point at — 9°. It is the ; but very few existing remains of the constructive works 
radicle of eth?!* 1 aud. alcohol, and os such deserves \ of the ancient Etruscant from^ ^ which we ere enabled to 
especial r otic* It dissolves readily in alcohol, but I judge ol ; the proficn?:*^ which this people had attained 


not in vfsfrr. 

or OijEFf awt Ga «, eth'-e-hne, in Chem. 
(C«H 4 ), the second hydrocarbon in the olefiant gas 
series. These hydrocarbons are described under the 
head of OnKFtAtiT Gas 

BTIOtATiow, «~t6*a4ui'shun (Gr. aitho, I shine), in 
Bat., when all the green colour of a plant is absent, it 
is described as etiolated. This condition is produced 
by the want of light. 

ETiQtrS’pTB.kX-y-ifc^^ (Pr., a tieket), denotes the forms 
of manners and behaviour that prevail in polite society, 
established by usage and good breeding. The name is 
probably derived from the custom that prevailed, on 
state oocftsiouH, of delivering a ticket to eaoh person, 
instructing him as to the part which he was to take in 
the cere&ony. At no time, probably, was the spirit of 
otiquette sd predo minant and so tyrannical as at the 
court of Louis KXV.of France. At the present day, the 
etiquette of courts is becoming less and less strict ; 
and ia private society Jbany ot the old and absurd 
forms are gri«n »j^ “E^Minette/* says a writer on 
this subject, M is ^ barrier which society draws around 
itself as a protecrion against offences the lm> cannot 
touch : it fs » shield against the intrusion of the im- 
lerrinint/ the ImOToper, and the vulgar/ * ^ - 

Btoisr ritoated at Btoa iu_the 

^ kingham, wasibunded by 


y Henry VI. in 


1 Sh aSd ‘w l S k d!d&d1£) ^the Blessed liarie of 
Btoiuy had been moved 
lege by the aucseises^ of ; 
J* noble fbdRdwtione at“ ' 


in the art of building. ’ 'eertarin'thatrali 

works of a public nature were eminently oharaoterized 
by solidity of const. ruotion, and were probably plain 
and devoid of elaborate sculptured decorations. ^ The 
Tuscan order of arcblteeture, the plainest and most' 
massive in style of the five classic orders, is named 
after this people j and although no example remaihs 
at the present time to show that It was positively 
originated and adopted by them, yef w© may justly 
bchevo that the Romans derived it frotn a couutry 
which was the cradle of ««ufQr 

forms a fair standard by whwfii we may judge ot their 


skill and progress in the apt of building. ■ Thair tem- 
ples are Raid by Vitmius to bave berii Ari^ly ^d 
rectangular or circular inform. They W«i^ihriiaiin«uted 
with figures in bronze and slon^ and ™ of 
the interior were gjMliial# ■ 

paintings like those of the chambers that, bet© been 
discovered iu the sepulchral /muting 
coTanum in Tuscahy, Their private ho««ch wcre low, 
covering a large ^ncfeadDrit -:iof ;u|(^«»uhi^. r :MHi9 ■■ 

with massive entablatures. Although fb«fe 4 .- : waa;bw 
little architeotUMd display iw tfieif the A ‘ ‘ 
cane had reached a high degree hi the aWedfj 1 ‘ 
and aeidptore. T^ie yaw* Ibaad ia the A .... 
tomba are elegant ■ in form, ■ ■‘omd ■:*&*,. . 

uatneuts that have been discovered ia the flame lbCal- 

The priuoipi ‘ ■ “ ' 
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Ktaroscan^ Vases 


also hewn oat of tb«L solid r&k,«nd the numerous 
sepulohral stumuli. Tfce foofc of manyof the, cham- 
bers found is those tumah arearbhedj and HBonie 
ded?^ her architectaeaA knowledge of building from 

nafcors of' the arohatofrltoi^^ 

Ferguason's Handbook Arckitectw* ; Dennis's CiUet 
afidCemateriesnfBtrwi*. 

Etbuscan Tasks.— T he Etruscans excelled in the 
arts, and their vases remain as models of design to 
this day. Tbera la a conjecture that these beautiful 
vessels were not designed and manufactured by the 
ruling xaeejh Etruria, bat by their bondmen or serfs. 
By whatsoever race they were made, the ware of 




ornamentation wto a frieXegof small figures about an 
inch highs made from it cylindrical stamp revolving 
& the day. inthe year 1817 some very remarkable 

under beds 

of lata near the Alban lfdc«, o®sin ing the aehesof 
the dead. They were Inelosedin larger vases with 
two bandies, for protection, The pottery of the 
i dfthe Greeks in the 



1STSt?SCi.W Yasb. 

which the roses were formed was both glazed and 
{pls}th:' : ''$be';shhpe^ Of the vessel was generally an imi- 
natiOh of the Greek. That description of glazed vase 
Itip«m atdiquanes call ♦‘the national 4 ' was 
.of glased With a blade colour of an 
ashen ^edeaden hue, with subjects borrowed from the 
’ Etrnedimmytfeology. These vases -were baked, at a 
low t^mvmpX^ro,md modelled, as well as turned on 

the la^^^^^^lack. ware .of .the Etruscans was 


iron *nd^ 
polished' 

ornamented w&V$*to«j 

Kud lips were sJso defe 
meh and animals, . .Wit'Offl 
work f 




two bandies, for prelection. 5Rhs pottery of the 
Etruscans competed with that of the Greeks in the 
Italian market The great resemblance which exists 
between the Etruscan vase* andthoae of Corinth is a 
proof that Etruria derived -from Greeoe her skill in 
modelling clay and the elegant drawing with which 
her vases were adorned. The manufacture was car- 
ried on between the years fSdO».c.and3&5;B,o., the 
latter date being that of the fail of the Etmacau 
ower. The pottery trad* of the Etruscans was a 


her ware from this Bouroe. 

Etymology, ct-oruol'-oye (Or. etttmov, trae, and 
logo*, description), is that part of grammar which 
treats of words by themselves, of their classification, 
their formation, and the alteration of their forms by 
derivation and inflection. It teaches the deduction of 
one word from another, and the various modifications 
by which the sense of the same word is diversified. 
The recent philological researches have given to this 
department of grammar a much more extensive and 
important field of inquiry, by bringing together 
whole groups of languages, and showing the connec- 
tion existing between them in word and form. (See 
Gbammab, Philology.) 

Eucalyptus, u-kd-lip'-tut (Gr. eu, well: kalttpfo, 
I cover), in Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtaeecp, 
consisting of trees having hard wood, alternate, en- 
tire, coriaceous leaves, and yellow flowers, growing in 
corymbs. They are natives of Australia and Tasma- 
nia. Tbe most important species is E, rettinifera, the 
iron-bark, which y ields on incision an astringent sub- 
stance called Botany Bay kino. This contains a pecu- 
liar substance, to which the name Bmaluptin has been 
given. It has keen employed os a remedy in diarrhoea. 
The leaves of JE. mann '&era and other species spon- 
taneously exude a saccharine substance resembling 
manna, and hence termed Australian manna. It is said 
to drop from the trees in pieces sometimes as large as 
an almond. The secretions of the Eucalypti are com- 
monly of a gummy nature, and on this account the 
trees are sometimes called gam-trees. The bark of 
some of them separates in fibrous layers J and this 
peculiarity has also obtained for them the name of 
stringy-bark trees. They frequently attain a prodigious 
height,— 200 feet or more, tbe trunks being destitute 
of branches to a height of from 100 to 400 fret. 

Eucharist, u'-kd-rwt (Gr. euchasittia, the giving of 
thanks), is used, in a theological sense, to denote 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The term is 
not found in the .New Testament ; but in tbe history 
of the institution of this ordinance, the word eucha- 
cisterns occurs j and this probably led Justin Martyr 
and others to adopt tbe word, gratitude for divine 
mercy and grace being a chief requisite in those who 
would worthily partake. Daring the first three cen- 
turies, the Eucharist wosedebrated every Sunday; 
but afterwards it came to beadmlmstered only three 
times in the year,— at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas. In early times, the Eucharist was cele- 
brated in the churches with dosed doors, to the 
exclusion of all but the initiated, and it ordinarily 
took place at night* The use of tapers on the occasion 
is traced to these nocturnal celebrations. The mixing 
of water with the wine was generally regarded by tbe 
early church as essential to the das performance of 
the rite; and hence the three elements of hread, wine, 
and water are mentioned. At first, the communion 
bread was that in common use; but about the 7th 
century a peculiar kind of bread began to be prepared 
exclusively for it, of a circular form, and impressed 
with the sign of the proto. The communion in both 
kinds, i.e. both tbe hread and the one, to both laity 
and clergy, appears to have prevailed;#! the Church 
until about the I4th century, when the enp began to 
be gradually withdrawn from the laity, which was 
' authorized by the edbneil of Constance in 1415, and 
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sod divinity* is contained in either species, and iu the 
smallest particle of eachi. Hence they infer, that 
whether the communicant receives only the bread or 
the wins* he enjoys ifce full benefit of the sacrament. 
In the early choroh, communicants appear to have 
received the sacrament standing . — See on this subject 
a learned and interesting article in Knight's Enaliah 
Cyclopedia , section Arts and Sciences, article “ Com* 
xunuion." 

Eodiombtbt, li-de-im'-e-tre (Gr. ew, well ; dies, air ; 
metro*, measure)* is the art of analysing and investi* 
gating gaseous bodies by means of the instrument 
called the eudiometer, If, for instance, it be desired 
to estimate the amoont of oxygen in the air, to three 
measures of atmoBpherio air contained in the eudio. 
meter, add two measures of pure hydrogen,— detonate, 
and upon the cooling of the vessel, observe the absorp* 
tion ; divide its amount by three, and the q notion t will 
represent the amount of oxygen. This method wos 
invented by Volta. The best form of eudiometer is 
that invented by Dr. Ure. It consists of a siphon 
formed of glass, with legs of nearly equal length, open 
at one extremity, which is funnel-shaped, and hermeti- 
cally sealed at thus other, which is supplied with pla- 
tinum detonating wires. The siphon leg, which is 
scaled up, is graduated into 100 equal parts or sub- 
divisions of the cubic inch. In order to make use of 
this simple instrument, it must be filled with mercury 
and inverted in the pneumatic trough; a convenient 
supply of the gas to be measured is i nserted, and having 
applied a finger to the orifice at the end of the open 
leg, the tube is removed from the trough and inverted, 
so as to transfer the gas to the sealed log, where its 
quantity can be accurately 
measured. A portion of 
mercury must then be 
poured from the open end 
of the siphon, bo as to 
leave a space of about two 
inches; and, closing the 
aperture again, detonate 
by the electric spark. The 
included portion of air 
serves as a spring, and, on 
withdrawing the thumb, 
which closed the open 
aperture, and adding mer- 
cury to restore the level, 
the change of bulk pro- 
duced in the gas by de- 
tonation can easily be read 
off. Any liquid or solid 
that is required for the 
analysis of the residuary 
gas may then be passed 
up into the closed end, and 
different results may thus 
be arrived at. An improved 
form of eudiometer has 
recently been invented by 
Mr. Josiah P. Oooke, jun., 
of the United Stales. Tbis 
apparatus is cosily made 
with a oommou iron cast- 
ing, well known to steam- 
fitters as a “ return bend.” 
Any machinist will easily 
adapt this casting to the 
required use by attaching 
to it, as shown in fig, 1, 
a circular iron plate to 
serve as a stand, by also 
screwing on to one side an 
ordinary “ elbow -joint,'’ 
and at the same time by 
carefully rimming out the 
three apertures so as to 
present smooth surfaces 
for the adhesion of the 
India - rubber stoppers. 
Into one of the openings 
of the “ return bend," we fasten with a perforated 
india-rubber stopper, a oomumn stra^ht eudiometer 
tube, such, for example, asis ordmarfiy used m Bun- 
sen's method of gas analysis; while into the #econd 
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Fig. 1. 


opening we fasten, in a similar way, an open glass 
tube. In the opening of the ttbowrjoint -we teoure, 
with a perforated india-rubber stopper as before, that 
convenient substitute for a stop-cook so well known to 
chemists as a " nipper tap," Last of all we obtain a 
tubulated tube, like that shown in fig. 2, of such size 
that it will cover the eudiometer kibe, and fit the 
upper end of the same india-rubber stopper by which 
the last is secured in its place. The upper end of this 
outer tube is also closed with a perforated stopper, as 
shown in the figure, and fine platinum wires, con. 
necting with the wires of the eudiometer, pass between 
the stopper and the glass. The 
lower end of the outer tube should 
not fit too tightly around the rub- er ~~ 
ber stopper, so that it can easily 
be removed when not wanted: 
moreover, all the stoppers should 
be made of such length that while 
perfectly tight they can easily be 
removed for cleaning the tubes. 

It is also best to place round the 
upper end of tbe eudiometer tube 
an india-rubber ring quite nar- 
row, but sufficiently thick to fill 
the annular Bpace when the outer 
tube is in its place, and also per- 
forated with a number of small * 
boles, so that the steam or vapour 
employed in the experiments may 
puss freely. This ring confines 
ihe eudiometer tube, and gives 
greater solidity to the apparatus. 

The india-rubber joints, if well 
made, give great flexibility to 
the apparatus, and enable it to 
withstand quite rough usage. The 
eudiometer being thus mounted, 
mercury is first poured into the 
open limb, which is then closed 
with an india-rubber stopper, and 
the mercury transferred by in- 
clining the apparatus to the closed 
limb, tbis process being repeated 
until tbe eudiometer tube is full. 

Tbe excess or mercury is now 
drawn out of the tube by the tap l /^-~*-J 
and this tube having been re- ^ r 
moved, tbe instrument is left as _ 

represented in fig. 8. The eudio- *’£>■ z * 

meter is now ready for receiving 
I the mixed gases which are passed up into it from 
a simple decomposing cell, as shown m the figure, 
the excess of mercury overflowing into any con- 
venient vessel. The open tube is now replaced and 
the outer tube is secured in position. It is next 
necessary to raise the temperature of the eudiometer 
tube to a point considerably above the boiling-point of 
water, and maintain it at this temperature during the 
rest of the experiment. This is most conveniently 
done by passing through tbe outer tube the vapour of 
amylie alcohol (fousol oil), which may be generated in 
a flask placed at one side, and connected by a glass 
tube with the upper end of the apparatus. The tubula- 
ture at tbe lower end of the tube should at the same 
time be dipped into the mouth of a glass bottle, into 
which the alcohol may flow as fast as the vapour is 
condensed, and, since the latent heat of this vapour is 
very email, this simple method of condensation will be 
found Amply sufficient. As soon as the temperature of 
the eudiometer tube is constant, which can easily be 
told, because the meronry column will then remain at 
a constant height, mercury must be poured into tbe 
open tube, or withdrawn from it by the ” nipper tap/ 
until the level is the same in noth limbs of the 
apparatus. It remains now only to note the volume of 
the confined gas, and to explode it by passing an elec- 
tric spark through the platinum wire already noticed ; 
first, however, tightly closing the end of tbe open tube 
with its india-rubber stopper. When the ^stopper is 
removed, and the mercury columns again brought to 
the same level, it will be found that the volume of the 
confined gas has been reduced one-third. The result, 
however, is always a little tod small, because aqueous 
vapour, even at tie boiling-point of amylio alcohol, 

la 
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1.8®**, doe* not exactly obey Mariotte's lew, and is 
somewhat xhore condensed than the mixed gases by 
the atmospheric pressure. It would be better to em- 
the vapour of a liquid having a still higher boil- 
but the results with amylio alcohol are 

tly accurate for a lecture experiment. This 

form of eudiometer, although originally contrived for 
the lecture-table, has proved to be of still greater 



value in the laboratory in all processes of gas analysts 
for which such an instrument is required. It is "not 
only very cheap, simple, and easily repaired, but also 
equally as accurate as the most complicated apparatus. 
It can be used in a room of the most variable tempera, 
tore, for by passing a current of water or of steam, as 
the case may require, through the outer tube, the 
temperature of the eudiometer tube may be easily 
maintained absolutely constant. The various gases 
are passed in as shown at fig. 3, and through the 
same openings the re-agents used in the process of 
analysis are readily introduced. By replacing the 
open tube as in fig. 3, and bringing the two mercury 
columns to the same level, the residual volumes may 
always be read off under the atmospheric pressure, 
and at a constant temperature indicated by the 
thermometer placed in the annular space between the 
tubes. Or, on the other hand, by varying the height 
of the meigrary column in the outer tube, we may 
reduce thsujbs to the same volume, and measure the 
difference of tension according to the method of 
Regnoult. This form of eudiometer is especially 
adapted for the admirable methods of gas analysis 
devised by Bunsen, The absorbent balk used by him 
are most readily introduced when the apparatus is 
arranged as shown In ftg. 3, and the volume of 
aqueous vapour, formed after combustion, may easily 
be measured by replacing tbe current of cold water 
throu^bthe outer tube by e current of free steam. In 
this case it will be best to measure the gas under as 
greaia difference of pressure as possible, in order to 


insure that all the water is vaporised, and also in 
order to avoid the somewhat uncertain correction 
arising from the difference of temperature of tbe two 
limbs of the apparatus. This correction, which inmost 
cases k insignificant, beoomes important when steam 
is used, ana it is then beat to measure directly tbe 
difference of level between the mercury in the open 
mouth of the iron cistern (fig. 3) and that in the 
tube. This we do by the miliemeter divisions on the 
eudiometer tube with the aid of a very simple contri- 
vance. A split ring of blackened sheet brass, carrying 
a bent steel wire, is slipped down over the outer tube 
until the end of the wire just touches the surface of 
the mercury. The vertical height of this simple 
measure being known, we have only to add to it the 
height of the mercury column above the upper edge 
of the ring, in order to know the exact difference of 
the level. Of coarse care must be taken when the 
measurement is made that the mercury column is 
vertical; but it is unnecessary to dwell on such 
obvious precautions, which are essentially the same 
with this apparatus as those fully detailed by BunseD 
in his work on “ Gasometry.” The above apparatus, 
as represented in fig. 3, may also be used with great 
advantage in Gay-Lussac’s process of determining the 
density of vapours. The method of using it is very 
simple : — After a weighed amount of the liquid under 
examination inclosed in a thin glass bulb has been 
passed up into the eudiometer tube, it is readily con- 
verted into vapour’by passing steam, or the vapour of 
some liquid of a still higher boiling-point, through the 
outer tube. All the measurements required in the 
determination are now easily mode. The temperature 
is measured by a thermometer, placed in the annular 
space between the two tubes, and the difference of 
level of the mercury in the two limbs of the instru- 
ment may be most accurately determined by means of 
a cathciometer, aided by the simple contrivance just 
described. — Ref. Braude's Manual of Chemutry. 

Eugkwia, u~je'-nc-<i (io honour of Prince Eugene, 
of Savoy), in $ot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtacea, 
composed of trees and shrubs with opposite entire 
leaves, axillary white flowers, and black or red 
berries. E. pimenta is the most important species. 
Its dried unripe fruit constitutes pimento, or Jamaica 
pepper, or, in more familiar language, allspice. Tbe 
latter name is given to it because it is thought to have 
combined the flavours of cinnamon, clove, and nutmeg. 
It is used as a spioe, attfl iu medicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. Its properties arc dependent on the 
presence of a volatile oil. The rose-apples of the 
East, which are much esteemed as dessert fruits, are 
the product of E. malaccensu, JE. a queer, E. jumbo*, 
and other species of this genus. In Brazil, the fruitof 
E.cauliflora, (he Jabuticaba, is also much esteemed. 
The leaves of E. Ugni are used in Chili as a substitute 
♦or Paraguay tea. 

Eulogy, u'-lo-je (Gr, eu, well, and logo*, a dis- 
course), denotes, in a general sense, an encomium or 
panegyric pronounced on anyone on account of hk 
merits or virtue. By the early ecclesiastical w rite re, 
the term eulogy or culogia was applied to the Eucha- 
rist ; but it afterwards came to lie restricted to the 
bread which was distributed among those who bad not 
communicated, or who were absent. 

Euloyhia, u-lo’-fe-d (Gr. eulopkost, a handsome 
crest), in Bot., a gen. of Orchids. The tubercular 
roots of E. vera ana E. cumpettri * are much used in 
India for the preparation of the nutritions substance 
known by the names of salep, Salop, and suloop. 

Eunuch, u'-nuJc (Gr. eitne, a bed, and eckein, to 
have the care of), is, literally, one who has the care of 
a bed, a name given to this class of persons iu the 
East, from their being intrusted with the care of the 
women's apartments, or harems. The practice is of 
great antiquity, and even in the time of Herodotus it 
was carried on to a great extent among the Persians* 
who not merely intrusted the care of their wives and 
daughters to eunuchs, but considered them as more 
trustworthy than other men. The practice of making 
eunuchs does not seem to have prevailed to any great 
extent in Greece or Borne ; but during the Eastern 
empire it was very &mmon, and the chief of the 
eunuchs was one of tbe most important functionaries at 
court. Zeal for religion, as in be case of Origen, has 
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caused mauy persons thus to mutilate themselves ; end 
in the 3rd century there wrote a sect of heretics, who 
not only treated thus those of their own persuasion, 
but all others on whom they could lay hands. Several 
of the Christian emperors of Rome forbade the prac- 
tice of making ennuchs ; and Justinian imposed a law 
of retaliation on such as were guilty of such inhu- 
manity. The council of Nice, at a later period, ex- 
cluded from the pale of the Church all who, from 
whatever cause, made eunuchs of themselves. The 
practice is said to have prevailed in Italy, with the 
view of preserving the voice of singers for the operas 
of Europe ; and in the East, in the present day, the 
seraglios are chiefly guarded bv eunuchs. 

Euonymus, u-on'-e-nua (Gr. ‘ tu, well ; onoma, a 
name), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Celaatraccce. 
The species E. europ&ut is the common spiudle-tree of 
our hedges. In France, charcoal prepared from the 
wood is largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder; 
while the young shoots, in a charred condition, are 
employed as rough crayons for sketching. The seeds 
are stated to be purgative and emetio, and also to be 
poisonous to sheep. The bark of E. tingen* can be 
used as a yellow dye-stuff. 

Ecpatoeium, tt-pa-to'-re-um (derived by Linnaeus 
from Mithridates Enpator, who lirat used it as a 
counter-poison), in Bot., a gen, of the nat. ord. Com- 
poeitcc, sub-ora. TubiiijiorcB. The leaves of E. utuii- 
nomm constitute a sort of matico, which is employed 
as a styptic. The matico used in this country is, how- 
ever, derived from Arta?ithe elungata. E. ayapana 
and pcrfoliatum. are employed as antidotes to the bites 
of venomous reptiles. 

Eut'HiiMisat, u’-fe-mUm (Gr. cm, well, and pkemi, I 
speak), is a figure in Rhet., by which one expres- 
sion is substituted for another, bo as to convey the 
meaning in less offensive or milder terms ; as when we 
use the word departed for dead. Euphemisms were 
much employed by the ancients to avoid the use of 
words or phrases which were regarded as ominous. 

Euphont, u'-fo-ne (Gr. eu, well, and phone , Bound), 
denotes an agreeable sound, or combination of sounds,— 
that pleasing quality in language which results from 
the happy combination of the euunciative elements, 

EuruonotA, u-for’-be-a (named after Euphorbus, 
physician to Juba, king of Mauritania), in flat., the 
typical gen. of the nat. ord. Eupkorbiacea, consisting 
of about 300 species, many of which have valuable pro- 
perties. The acrid resin commonly known as gum 
Euphorbium is the produce of certain undetermined 
species, the principal of which are probably E. anti- 
quorum i, canariensis, and officinarum. It is a dangerous 
emetic, cathartic, and rubefacient, and produces severe 
inflammation of the nostrils if those vrlio powder it do 
not guard themeelves from the dust. It is produced 
from the wounded steins, and collected in leather bags. 
In India it is said to be mixed with the oil expressed 
from the seeds of Scnmtmuin orientate, and employed 
externally in rheumatic affections, and internally in 
cases of obstinate constipation. The Arabs are stated 
to make up violent diuretic pills by rubbing over the 
juice of the specico E. antiquorum with flour; their 
camels, however, ore said to eat the branches of the 
plant when cooked. The juice of the Bpeeies E. cerei- 
formic, heptagona, and viruaa, African plants, furnish 
the Ethiopians with a mortal poison for their arrows; 
whilst that of E. cotinifolia >■ serves a like purpose for 
the Brazilian Indians. Tho species E. hiberyiica is ex- 
tensively used by the peasantry of Kerry for the pur- 
pose of stupefying fish ; and so powerf ul are its pro- 
perties said to be, that a small kreel or basket filled 
with the bruised herb suffices to stupefy the fish for 
several miles down a river. E> kypcricifolia, a plant 
of tropical America, is astringent und somewhat nar- 
cotic, and is employed in the diarrhoea of children and 
as a vermifuge ; and £. thytnffolia is employed for a 
like purpose in India, The root of E. Ipecacuanha is 
said to be equal to the true ipecacuanha, and is com- 
monly used in the states of North America. Another 
epecies, E. eoroUata, tho milk -weed, is also used as an 
emetic in the States. The frufig of E. lathyrie, or caper- 
spurge, are sometimes pieklea and eaten, instead of 
ordinary capers ; but although the process of pickling 
appears to destroy in a great measure the acrid pur- 
gative properties which the fruits possess in a fresh 



state, their use is by no means free froref danger. A 
very active cathartic oil may be expressed from the 
seeds of the caper-spo rge. The leaves of E. nerqfrHa 
are prescribed by the native practitioners of Indiabeth 
internally as a purge, and externally, mixed with Mar- 
gosa oil, in certain cases of contracted limb. The rods 
of E. paluatri* and pilota are used as purgatives, mid 
are said to have proved useful in hydrophobia. Many 
other species are purgative. E. TirucalH, a native of 
India, is common in the Madras presidency, and makes 
an excellent hedge, as no cattle will touch its leaves. 
The sap of E, phoephorea is said to shine with a phos- 
phorescent light in the forests of Brazil on warm 
nights, 

Euphorbiace^!, u-foi'-be-ai , -ee-e i in Bot., the Spurge- 
wort lam., a nat, ord. of Iticotylcdonet, in the sub-class 
Monochlamydccc, consisting of trees, shrubs, and her- 
ImeeouB plants, generally with an acrid milky juice. 
The flowers are unisexual, monoecious or dioecious, 
axillary or terminal, sometimes inclosed in a calyx-liko 
involucre; achlamydeous, or with a lobed inferior ca- 
lyx, having on its inside glandular or BCaly appendages, 
or even evident petals, which are either distinct or 
united. The anthers are two-oetled. The female 
flowers have a superior ovary, which is either elevated 
upon a stalk or Bessile upon the thalamus, one-, two-, 
three-, or many-celled. The styles are either absent, 
or corresponding in number to the cells of the ovary, 
entire or divided. The stigmas are equal in number 
to the cells of tne ovary, or. When the styles are di- 
vided, corresponding in number to their divisions; the 
ovuleH, one or two in each cell, suspended from the 
inner angles of the cell. The fruit is either dry, when 
its parts separate from each other and from the axis, 
usually opening with elasticity, or succulent and in- 
dehiscent. Seeds one or two in each cell, suspended, 
often with an aril or carunculate. Embryo inclosed in 
fleshy albumen, cotyledons flat, radicle superior. 
The plants of the order are more or less distributed 
over the globe, but are especially abundant in warm 
regions, particularly in equinoctial America. Many 
are extremely poisonous, the poisonous principle being 
contained in the milky juice, and pervading all parts 
of the plant, more or less. Many have been employed 
medicinally, as rubefacients, suppurants, emetics, 
diuretics, and cathartics. Some, as caeearilla, are 
l toflic, aromatic, and stimulant, and are perfectly de- 
j void of any acrid or poisonous principle. Others, os 
manihot, yield staTch, which is largely employed for 
food. Caoutchouc and resin are obtained from the 
milky juice of others. The seeds of many yield oils, 
cither of a bland or of an irritating nature. A few of 
the fruits, and some of the roots, are said to be eatable. 
Timber is y ielded by some, as the box ; and dye-stuffs 
bv others. The hairs of some are stinging. 

'Euphuism, u l -/u-um (Gr. euphucs, eloquent, of vigor- 
ous growth), a word employed in English literature 
to designate a bombastic inflated mode of expression. 
This style of language enjoyed a short-lived popularity 
during the reign ot Elizabeth. The term originated 
from the title of a book by John Lyly, " Euphues,” 
whose affected language formed the model of the 
style. 

Euriox, u'-pe-on (Gr., very fat).— A very limpid 
fluid, first discovered by Reichenbaoh in wood tar. It 
is found in the tar produced by the destructive dis- 
tillation of several vegetable and animal substances, 
its properties being found to agree with those hydro- 
carbons found in Boghead mineral. It evaporates at 
340°; its specific gravity is 0*74. It is soluble in 
alcohol and ether, but does not dissolve in water. It 
has np small, is tasteless; and is highly inflammable. 
It is the opinion of Mr. 0. Greville WiUianjs that this 
and other hydrocarbons will eventually be of great 
value in the arts. 

Eustachian Tube, in Anat. (-See Ear.) ; 

Eustachian Valve, u-stai'-xe-An (after Eustaehma, 
the celebrated anatomist), in Anat., is a membranous 
semilunar valve separating the right auricle ot the 
heart from the inferior vena cava. , 

Euterpb, u-teri.pe, in Bot., a gen. of palms- The 
species E. montana is one of the cabbage-palms, SO 
called because tb$ young leaf-buds are boiled and 
eaten like cabbage. . . . 

Kutychians. u-ttk’-e-ftne, in Eool. Hist., were a te- 
*»■#**> 
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EvaagcMoal ___ Eviction 

bgions sect which arose about the middle of the 6th believe tbe Gospel; that original sin cannot render 
century, end were named after tbeir founder, Euty- men liable to condemnation ; that no person ought to 
ehea, abbot of a monastery in Constantinople. In op- be directed to pray for grace to help him to believe, 
posing the doctrine* of Nestoritu, who bad been charged Evangelist, e-vilri-je-Uti (Gr. ea, well, and ameUo, 

with dividing the native of Chriet into two distinct per- I announce), is properly one who brings good tidings, 
eons, they fell into the opposite extreme, and held that Hence tbe writers of the four gospels are called even- 
the human nature of Christ was absorbed in tbe divine, geliata, beoanse they proclaim tbe glad tidings of 
and that hie body bad no real existence. Their views salvation through Christ. Evangelist was also the 
were condemned in a synod held at Constantinople in name given to a particular claes of Christian teachers 
446, by Flavian, patriarch of that city, and Eutyches chosen by the apostles to preaoh the Gospel, and 
himself deposed ; but the following year this judgment ranking after the apostles and prophets, but before 
was reversed by a general council held at Ephesus, the pasters and teachers. They bad no particular 
and the doctrine of Eutyches declared to be orthodox, flocks assigned to them, but travelled from place to 
Eutyebianism, however, was Anally condemned in place under the direction of the apostlea. This order 
451, at the general council of Chalcedon, which de- is supposed to have been merely temporary, like that 
dared “that in Christ two distinct natures were of apostles and prophets; and the term is nowonly 
united in one person, and that without any change, applied to those writers in the New Testament who 
mixture, or confusion.” Tbe heresy, however, spread have given us the history of onr Lord, 
very extensively through the East, and the monophy- Evaporation; e-rxtp-o-rui'-ghun (Lat. evaporation an 
site doctrine continues to exist in the Armenian and evaporation), the conversion of liquid or solid bodies 
Coptic churches to the present day. into elastic vapours or gases by means of heat. Eva- 

Evangelical, e-vdit-jeV-e-kal (from Gr. euaggelion, poration goes on slowly or rapidly according to cir- 
good news), denotes, m general, agreeable to, or in oumstanoes. Water evaporates gradually at ordinary 
conformity with, the doctrines of the Gospel. It is fre- temperatures »U over the surface of the globe. It 
quently applied to those who make the atonement of rises in the air as vapour, and when condensed by 
Christ alone, and not tbe performance of moral duties, change of temperature, forms rain or dew, and de- 
the ground of salvation; and hence it is frequently scends again to the earth. When, however, espo- 
used as synonymous with orthodox. A body in the ration takes place rapidly, as in the case of ebullition, 
Anglican church assume to themselves the name of it is generally called vaporisation. The quantity of 
Evangelical, tbeir views coiuciding very much with vapour which rises from the surface of a liquid in the 
those of dissenters. In Prussia the term is employed open air not only depends upon the quantity of sur- 
to designate the national Protestant church, which is face exposed, but also on the state of the atmosphere 
formed by a union of both Calvinists and Lutherans, at the time. In warm and dry weather, both in win- 
being an attempt to unite the two parties. ter and summer, evaporation is greatest. It was found 

Evangelical Alliance is an association of Chris- by Dr. Dalton that water raised to 212° evaporated at 
tians of various denominations, formally organized in the rate of 4'244 grains per minute. Mercury dees 
London in 1846. Its objeot is to promote unity and net evaporate till it is raised to 60° or 80®. Below that 
co-operation among the different sects of Protestants, temperature the gravity of the constituent atoms is 
and to unite their efforts against the advances of Ho- greater than their elastic force. In all liquids whose 
man ism and infidelity. Their object is also to encou- boiling-points are high, the elastic force of the vapour 
rage and strengthen labourers in the cause of Christ- is very small. The elastic forces of the vapours cf 
iauity in all parts of the world, particularly Buch as most solid bodies are so low that they cannot be 
are struggling with difficulties and hardships. They evaporated by the highest natural temperatures. The 
also exert themselves in behalf of religions toleration evaporation of a liquid is a cooling process to the 
in all parts of the world. They have numerous liquid itself. TIub fact is made useful in India in 
branches, not only in the United Kingdom, but Franco, order to produce ice. Water is exposed in shallow, 
Germany, Sweden, and other parts of the continent ; unglazed, earthen vessels, resting upon imperfectly 
America, Australia, East and West Indies, Africa, Ac. conducting substances, such as sugarcanea, &c. Du- 
ff he members of the alliance are such as hold evan- ring the ary clear nights evaporation goeB on, and a 
gelical views on the following points the divine in- thin film of ice is formed. The cold produced by 
spiratipn of the Holy Scriptures, and the right of the formation of vapour may easily be observed bV 
private judgment; the Trinity : depravity of human placing a cloth dipped in ether or alcohol on the bulb 
nature; the incarnation; justification by faith alone ; of a thermometer. The mercury will continue to de- 
the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion ; tbeimmor- scend as long as the evaporation lasts. If mercury is 
tality of the soul ; resurreetion and judgment ; the planed in the receiver of an air-pump, together with 
divine institution of the Christian ministry; and the sulphuret of carbon, when the air is withdrawn, the 
obligation of the ordinances of baptism, and the Lord's cold produced by the evaporation of the sulphuret 
supper. They hold conferences for devotion a ad of carbon is sufficient to freeze the mercury. (See 
mutual consultation in London, Paris, Berlin, and Meteorology, Hyguometkb, Rain.) 
other cities; the last being held at Geneva, in 2861. Evk, eev (Ang -Sax.), is a term frequently applied 
Evangelical Association, a religious body which to the night before certain holidays or festivals ; as 
took its rise in the state of Pennsylvania in 1800, and Christmas eve, the evening before Christmas day. In 
has since spread over most of the free states and a the primitive church, it was customary for Christiana 
gTeat part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Albrecht, to pass a great portion of tbe night which preceded a 
a German Lutheran, who, impressed with tbe want holiday in religions exercises ; and these, from their 
of religious life and the corruptions that prevailed being performed in the night-time, were called vigils 
among the German churches, commenced a course of or watchings. These night meetings came to be so 
itinerant preaching, and made many followers. In much abused that they were at length abolished. 

1859 they hod over 300 itinerant, and a still greater Evening Schools. (See Schools.) 
number of local preachers, while their adult members Even-xkel, e*-vn-keel, implies an even position of 
were* nearly 40,000. They devote themselves much a ship on the water ; thus, a ship is said to swim upon 
to missionary labour, especially among the German an even- keel when she draws tbe same draught of 
population. In theology, they are Arminian ; but on water forward as abaft. 

other point* they agree in the essentials of Christianity Eviction, e-tik'-sfcun (from Lat. eeinco, I over- 
with the various evangelical churches, with whom they come) , siguifies a recovery of lands by meauB of a 
ecek to cultivate friendly feelings. lform of law. It is, however, one of the moBt severe 

Evangelical Union, the name assumed by a re- processes, and it is only resorted to in extreme oases. 
liffioue body which woo farmed in Scotland in 1843, To render an illustration, it may be stated that it has 
but which are better known under the name of Morn, been, at various times, called into action in Ireland, 
eoniana Their fouuder, the Rev. James Morrison, of where tenants were evicted, i.e. driven off the lands 
Kilmarnock, was ejected from the United Secession they rented, in consequence either of inability or un- 
Church lor bolding view* contrary to the standards of willingness to pay their rent, or, as in late instances, 
that body . He held that the death of Christ bore ho on account of the prevalence cf Ribbomam orland- 
epccial relation to the elect, but w*$ for the sins of the lord murder. With regard to its legal properties, it 
whole world; that all men were able of themselves to is recorded, that if laud is evicted before the time of 
flfiV 
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payment, the said ladd being on lease, no rent is 
incurred or is liable by the lessee. Where lands are 
taken ** on extent,'* and are evicted or recovered by 
better title, the plaintiff shall have a new execution. 
If a widow is evicted of her dower or thirds, she shall 
foe endowed with the other lands of the heir. Lastly, 
if in exchange of lands, either party is evicted of the 
lands given in exchange, he may enter again into pos- 
session of his own lands which lie thus exchanged, 
(For further information, see Law Reports;) 

Evidence, ev'-e-dens ( Ang.-Nor., from Lat. cviden- 
tia), in Law, denotes, in its widest sense, whatever, 
exclusive of mere argument, legally tends to prove or 
disprove any matter of fact, the truth of which is sub- 
mitted to judicial investigation. It is so culled because 
it makes evident or clear, or ascertains the truth of the 
fact or point at issue, either on the one side or ou the 
other. When such evidence is sufficient to produce a 
conviction of the truth of the fact to be established, 
it amounts to proqf. By competent evidence is meant 
that which the law requires as the fit and appropriate 
proof in the particular case ; such as the production 
of a writing where its contents are the subject of 
inquiry. By satisfactory evidence, or, as it is some- 
times called, sufficient evidence, is denoted that amount 
of proof which ordinarily satisfies an unprejudiced 
mind beyond reasonable doubt. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is distinguished from positive proof, and is 
founded on the doctrine of presumptions; for when the 
fact itself cannot he demonstratively evinced, that 
which comes nearest to the proof of the fact is the 
proof of such circumstances as necessarily or usually 
attend such facta. Very strong presumption is, in 
many cases, equal to full proof. As a general rule, 
the best evidence of a fact must be given that its 
nature admits of. This rule does not demand the 
greatest amount of evidence which can possibly be 
given of any fact, but is to prevent fraud; the presump- 
tion beiug, when the best evidence is withheld, that 
the party has some sinister motive for not producing 
it. Primary evidence is that kind of proof which in 
the eye of the law affords the greatest certainty of the 
fact hi question. All evidence tailing short of this 
in its decree j« termed secondary. This distinction 
refers only to the quality, not to the strength of the 
proof; for evidence which carries on its face an indi- 
cation that better remains behind, is not primary but se- 
condary. As a rule, secondary evidence is inadmissible 
until it be shown that the production of primary evi 
dence is out of the party’s power ; as where an instru 
merit is destroyed or lost, its contents may bo proved 
by secondary evidence. The first, degree of evidence, 
and, though liable to error and misconception, the 
most satisfactory to the mind, is that afforded by the 
senses ; as where a judge or jury can have the matter 
in dispute brought before their eyes, so that they may 
judge for themselves. This mode of evidence, however, 
is seldom attainable in judicial trials, and the law is 
satisfied with requiring the next best evidence, — namely, 
the testimony of those who can speak from their own 
persona] knowledge, which is termed hearsay evidence. 
But it is requisite that, whatever facts the witness may 
speak to, he should be confined to those lying within 
his own knowledge, whether they be things said or 
done, and should not testify from information given 
by others, however worthy of credit they may be. The 
dying declaration of a person who expects to die, re- 
specting the circumstances under which he received a 
mortal injury, is admitted as evidenoe in criminal pro- 
secutions in regard to the death, though the accused 
was not present when they were made, and had no 
opportunity for cross-examination ; it being considered 
that a person in constant expectation of immediate 
death is removed from all temptation to falsehoods ; 
but it la necessary to show that he was aware of hie 
condition, at th® tune of rowVmg hie deoiar avion. aA 
poteen ie eaid to he admitted ae guard's evidence when, 
being on® of the accused, he confesses hie crime, and 
is admitted as evidence against his accomplices. It is 
at the discretion of the court whether they admit one 
as queen’s evidenoe; but if he is admitted, and his 
partners are convicted, he is entitled to his pardon.— 
lief. Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; 
Starkie’s Law of Evidence. 

Evil., e'-vl (Sax. efel, ;//>?), may be said to be the 
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anti thesis or negation of good. " In the abstract, evil 
is want of conformity to the standard ofgood, whatever 
that may be; in the concrete, evil is anything that 
comes short of what is perfectly good.** A very super- 
ficial view of things os they exist in this world is suffi- 
cient to convince one ofthe existence of evil ; ». e. that 
all things come short of our ideal of goodness and per- 
fection. E vil is usually divided into physical and moral, 
— the former including whatever is opposed to good in 
the sense of happiness ; the latter, whatever is opposed 
to good in the sense of virtue. The question concern* 
ing tho origin qf evil has exercised the ingenuity of 
speculative men from the earliest times, and various 
theories have been proposed. The oldest and most 
widely spread of these is the dualislic, which supposes 
two opposite agencies or co-eternal and independent 
principles, tho one the author of all tho good, the 
other of all the evil in the universe. This doctrine 
prevails in the heathen systems of the East, and was 
also held by the Mamcba&ans and others. A favourite 
hypothesis among the ancient philosophers was that of 
pre-existence ; according to which, the evfls which we 
suffer at present are punishments and expiations of 
moral delinquencies committed in a former stage of 
our being. The doctrine of optimism supposes that all 
events are ordered for the best, and that the $vila 
which we Buffer are parts of a great system conducted 
by almighty power under the direction of infinite 
wisdom and goodness. This comprises two very dif- 
ferent classes of philosophers,— those who admit and 
those who deny the freedom of human actions and the 
accountableness of man as a moral agent. None of 
these modes of solving the difficulty appears satisfac- 
tory, And tho Bible throws little light upon the subject. 
“The Bible, however, fully authorises the only con- 
clusions to which reason can safely come on this dark 
subject; vis.— 1. That God is not the author of evil in 
any sense; 2. that, though able to prevent it, be has 
permitted it to exist ; 3. that the evil permitted in the 
universe is not only less than the good directly willed 
by God, but ia characterized as something intrusive 
and transitory, while the good is fundamental and per- 
manent ; 4. that God, in permitting evil, has not left 
it uncontrolled, but even holds it in his power and 
makes it subservient to his purposes ; 5. that he will 
ultimately overrule the evil which he has permitted, so 
as to evolve a larger amount of good for his universe 
than if evil had not been permitted ; and, in fine, that 
all that is perplexing to us in the existence of evil arises 
out of the limitation of our understanding;’* that “the 
phenomenon of evil, which to us is so full of difficulty, 
may by higher intelligences — must by the highest — be 
seen to be in perfect accordance with the noblest order 
and the purest rectitude." — (Alexander.)— lief. Ency- 
clopaedia Eritannica, art. “ Evil," by Dr. W. L. Alex- 
ander; Stewart's Philosophy qf the Active avid Moral 
Powers; King, On the Origin qf Evil ; Muller, On the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin. 

Evil Era, a malignant influence superstitiously 
ascribed to certain persons, in virt ue of which they are 
supposed to injure those on whom they cast an envious 
or hostile look. 

Evil, King’s, a name formerly applied in England to 
scrofula, from the belief that it was curable by the 
touch of the king. This belief was long and very gene- 
rally held , and we are told that Dr. Johnson was touched 
for this disease. 

Ewa, the female of the sheep. (See Shxef.) 
Examination’, egs-dm-in-ai^skun (Lat. examinatio), 
is the usual mode of ascertaining the nature and extent 
of one’s attainments. Examinations are of three kinds, 
— educational, competitive, testing. The first ot these 
is employed in teaching, the second is resorted to for 
. ascertaining the relative merits of several individuals, 

\ and Oa® Wt determine* who come up to a ftxe&BVandurd, 
In teaching, examination, when properly conducted, 
on® of the most valued means of training the foeultue® 
ofthe scholar ; tending not only to fix his knowledge 
in his mind, but to give him a proper command of it, 
and a facility in using it, that lie would not otherwise 
attain. It is necessary that these objects be kept dis- 
tinctly in view bv the teacher, otherwise he may bo 
the means of unseating ru-ther than establishing the 
scholar’s knowledge, and may give contusion rather 
than Clearness to his ideas. Competitive examinations 
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are snob lit are made of ft number of individuals for 
the purpose of determining their relative attainments, 
and are more especially with the view of bestowing 
prises. Competitive examinations are very liable to 
abase, and ought to be used with caution, as their ten- 
dency is to stimulate emulation, rather than foster a 
love of learning for its own sake; to exercise the 
memory, rather than to train the other faculties ; and 
to make all the reading and thought of the candi- 
dates turn open the examinations. It also gives rise 
to a system of “cramming,*’ by which many things 
are committed to the memory that should never have 
been throat upon it, and which are not intended to bo 
retained. All this is very injurious to the natural 
powers of the mind. In test or pass examinations, 
the object is not; to ascertain the relative qualifications 
of a number of candidates, or their highest attain- 
ments, but who of them come up to a certain standard. 
They are used to determine the ability of a candidate 
to enter a university or to join a particular class, tube 
admitted to praotise a certain profession, or to fill a 
particular office. Test examinations, if properly con- 
ducted, if the subjects of examination are judiciously 
selected, and if the standard is properly adjusted, are 
of great value and importance. Examinations may be 
conducted either orally or by writiup, and each has its 
particular advantages j so that the best is a judicious 
combination of the two. In an oral examination, the 
examiner can most easily and clearly discover the 
depth of the scholar's attainments, and ascertain his 
readiness, and the command that ho lias over what he 
knows. Too much stress, however, ought not to be laid 
upon this kind of examination ; for there are some per- 
sons whom it renders nervous and incapacitates from 
using their knowledge. There is also a class of persons 
known as the " slow but sure,” who are not calculated to 
shine in this way. By written examination, the defects 
of the oral may he compensated. Subjects that require 
deliberation, and which are intended to test the rea- 
soning powers and judgment, are best treated in this 
way. The subject of examinations has recently come 
to acquire greater importance, from their being now 
used in determining the qualifications of candidates 
for the civil service (which tee). Much has been said 
both for and against this measure and there can be 
no doubt it has its good and its bad features. It is 
however, a decided improvement upon the previous 
system; and many of its objectionable features are 
such as will necessarily disappear in time, and as the 
subject comes to be better understood. Oue danger 
is the laying too much stress upon the examinations : 
for, however useful they mdybe in ascertaining special 
acquirements, they, in general, afford little means of 
judging of the more important qualities of industry, 
punctuality, steadiness, attention. Every-day expe- 
rience shows that men have risen to the highest rank 
in their several walks of life who were never remark- 
able for their acquirements at school. In general, the 
standard of examination is placed too high, and em- 
braces too great a variety ot subjects,— so Wee ta, too, 
which have little or no bearing upon the office which 
the cand date is intended to fill. Government, in this 
respect, might well look to the proceedings of private 
individuals. A merchant scarcely requires of his clerk 
to be Well read in the ancient classics, or “ up " in the 
higher mathematics ; or of bis messenger to be well 
versed in history and geography. The present system, 
however, is immeasurably in advance of the old ; and 
we may reasonably hope that many of its present 
defects will be remedied in the course of time. 

Excellency, sk*-ael-len-*e (Lat. exeellentia, excel- 
lence) , a title first borne by the Lombard kings, and 
afterwards assumed by several emperors of the West. 
It was afterwards transferred to the Inferior princes, 
especially in Italy, until they also gave it up, after 
Pope Urban Till., in 1630, had bestowed the title of 
“eminence" on the cardinals, Since that period the 
title of excellency has become a title of office or 
service, neither hereditary nor transferable from one 
momber of a family to another, but always belonging 
to the office. In Europe it is only borne by ministers 
in actual service, by the highest court and military 
diguitkis and, by ambassadors and (plenipotentiaries. 
Governors of English colonies also receive the title 
©i excellency. 
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Excoak&k, ekS-Uhainj (Ft. echange), is, properly, 
the giving of one thing or commodity for another, and 
in commercial language is employed to denote the 
means by which tne debts of persons residing at a 
distance from their creditors are discharged without 
the transmission of money or goods, This is effected 
by means of what are known as bills of exchange. A 
bill of exchange is simply an order addressed to some 
person at a distance, directing him to pay a certain 
specified sum to the person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, or his order. A merchant in London, who may 
be due a sum of money for goods to a merchant in 
Hamburg (instead of remitting money or goods to the 
amount of the debt), goes into the market and buys 
from another merchant who has a debtor in Hamburg 
a bill of exchange for the amount, which he transmits 
to his creditor in Hamburg, who in this way gets pay- 
ment of his debt from a person in bis own town, the 
debtor of the second merchant. lu this way, the debtor 
in the one place is substituted for the debtor in the 
other, to the great convenience of all piifties. Bills of 
exchange are of two kinds , — inland and foi'Hgn ; inland, 
when both parties are in England ; and foreign, when 
one of them is abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland. (See 
Bill of Exchange.) Exchanges between different 
parts of the United Kingdom are now almost entirely 
in the hands of bankers. I n cities or countries having 
a considerable amount of intercourse together, the 
debts mutually due by the one to the other approach 
for the most part near to an equality. Between coun- 
tries making use of different currencies there is what 
is known as a par qf exchange, which is t he equivalency 
of a certain amount of the currency of one country in 
the currency of the other, the currencies of both being 
supposed to be of the precise weight and purity fixed 
by their respective mints. Among the causes that 
affect the par of exchange, in addition to a rise or fab 
in the price of the precious metals, are, (1) changes 
mado by authority in the quantity of pure metal con- 
tained in the coin by way of increase or diminution ; 
(2) depreciation from the use of paper-money; (3) 
dipping ; (4) tear and wear. When two countries trade 
together, and each buys of the other exactly to the 
amount that it sells, their claims will balance each 
other, and the exchange will bo at par. This, however, 
is rarely the case ; for there is almost always a balance 
owing on the oue side or the other, and this balance 
affects the rate of exchange. Thus, if London sends 
more goods to Hamburg than she receives from it, 
there will be a greater demand for bills upon London 
in Hamburg than of bills upon Hamburg in London, 
and their value will proportionally advance above par, 
while in London, in like manner, they will fall below it. 
It is evident, however, that these fluctuations in the 
real exchange are subject to certain limits, beyond 
which they cannot advance, Thus the price of bills of 
exchange on any place can never exceed tbo expense 
of sending bullion to that place, otherwise the merchant 
will find it to his advantage to transmit bullion in place 
of bills. The tendency of any advance in the rate of 
exchange is to stimulate exportation and to put a cheek 
upon importation . — Ref. IZncychpmdia Ilritannica, art. 
“Exchange,” by J. II. McCulloch ; McCulloch’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary , 

ExcnEQtrXK, eka-tahek* -her (Ft. echiquier, Lat. 
ttaccarium), is the name of an ancient court of record, 
wherein all causes touching the revenue and rights of 
the crown are heard and determined, and wlu?re the 
revenues of the crown are received. According to 
Camden, the court took its name from the chequed 
cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covered the 
table there, and on which, when certain of the king’s 
accounts were made up, the sums were marked and 
scored with counters. This court was established by 
William the Conqueror as part of the Aula Regis, and 
reduced to its present order by Edward I. It was 
principally intended at first to order tbo revenues of 
the crown and to recover the king's debts and duties ; 
but it subsequently acquired the additional character 
of an ordinary court of justice between subject and 
subject. It consists of twy divisions,-— the receipt of the 
exchequer, which manages the royal revenue, and the 
court, or judicial part of it. (See ■ Count or El- 
CHKQUBH.) As a court of revenue it ascertains and 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, tho 
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proprietary rights of tbs crown against the subjects of been accustomed to it for some yean, the Parliament 
the realm. To proceed ag&inet a person in this depart- openly declared, in 164®, that “ the impost of excise 
meet of the court is called to exctoquer him. The was the most easy and indifferent levy that could be 
practice and procedure on this sided the court wa$ laid upon the people;** and, accordingly, it was con- 
amended by -22 & 23 Viet. c. 21. The judges of the tinned during the Commonwealth. Upbu tboEestora- 
eourt of Exchequer are the chancellor of the exchequer tion, the excise duties were by 12 Car. XI. c. 24, 
and one chief and four other barons. The first of these, granted as part of the revenues of the crown, in lieu 
however, now exercises no judicial functions, arid only of the military tenures and the right of pre-emption 
takes his seat formally on certain occasions. The duties aud purveyance, by 30 Geo. II. tv 19, this branch of 
>f the chancellor of the exchequer are confined to j tbe royal revenue was taken from the crown and an 
matters relating to the finance of the country and the annual sum of upwards of £7,000 granted in its stead, 
receipt and payment of revenue. He is, iu fact, the During the reigns of William III. and succeeding 
principal finance minister of the crown, and exercises monarcha, excise duties were laid upon a number of 
the chief aud most, responsible control over tbe expen- commodities in order to meet the enormous expendi- 
diture of the different branches of the public service, ! lure occasioned by our wars on the continent, 
the details of which are annually submitted for his re- “ Thus,’* says Blaokstone in 1765, “ brandies and 
vision. He prepares the annual statement of the eati* other spirits are now excised at the distillery ; printed 
mated expenses of the country, and the ways and means silks and linens at the printer's; starch and hair 
by which they are to be defrayed, including the im- powders at the maker’s; gold and silver wire at the 
position or remission of taxes. (&e Btoget,) This wire-drawer's ; plate in the hands of the vendor, who 
office has sometime*: been held conjointly with that of pays yearly for a license to sell it; lands and goods 
first lord of the Treasury. sold by auction, for which a pound-rate is payable by 

ExoiU QUxa Bills are bills of credit issued under the auctioneer, who also is charged with an annual 
authority of parliament, and forming the principal duty for his license ; and coaches and other wheel- 
part of the unfunded debt of this country. They are carriages, for which the occupier is excised, though not 
for sums varying from £100 to £1,000, and bear iu- w ith the same circumstances of arbitrary strictness as 
tercet generally from Ifyi. to 2 .pi. per day per cent., in most of the other instances. To these we may add 
according to the usual rate of interest at the time, coffee and tea, chocolate and cocoa-paste, for which 
They were first issued in the reign of William III., the duty is paid by the retailer ; all artificial wines, 
1096, and have been continued annually ever since, commonly called sweets ; paper and pasteboard, first 
The amount of exchequer bills outstanding and unpro- when made, and again if stained or printed ; 

’■ ided for iu 1801 was £20, 435, 197. The bills pass from malt, as before mentioned; vinegars; and the 
hand to hand as money without any formal transfer, manufacture of glass, for all of which the duty 
and the option is given periodically to holders of being is paid by the manufacturer ; hops, for which the per- 
paid their amount at par. Act 24 Viet. c. 5(1861), son that gathers them is answerable ; candles and 
declares that fourteen days prior to the expiry of each soap, which are paid for at the maker’s; malt liquors 
twelve months from the date of issue, and during their brewed for sale, which are excised at the brewery; 
legal currency, notice is to be given in the London eider and perry at the vendor’s, and leather and skins 
Gazette , that payment will be made, and if not then at the tanner’s." It is unnecessary to enter at length 
claimed, such bills are to have legal currency lor upon the numerous alterations that have from time to 
another twelve months, and go on from year to year ; time been made in this branch of the revenue. The 
but the holder cannot claim payment at any interval malt duty was first imposed in 1695. In 1797 the 
between the times fixed by such yearly notices; ex- number of exciseable articles was twenty-seven ; in 
cept that such bills during any part of the last six 1833 they were reduced to fifteen; and in 1837 to nine, 
mouths of each year maybe used in payment of any either by the duty being totally repealed or by being 
duties or taxes due to the crown. It is enacted that transferred to the management of some other depart- 
t he bills are to be prepared in a form fixed by the ment, by which it might be collected with greater 
Treasury, and to he signed by tbe comptroller- general economy and convenience. In 1823 the separate and 
or assistant comptroller, the rate of interest being independent boards of excise for England, Scotland, 
fixed by tbe commissioners of the Treasury, and to be and Ireland, were conjoined; and iu 1849 the excise 
payable half-yearly l»y the Bank of England, but not was united with the stamps and taxes under one 
to exceed £5." 10a. per cent, per annum. The Treasury board, consisting of a chairman, deputy -chairman, 
are empowered to issue new bills to replace old ones and four other commissioners, entitled the Commis- 
to any amount not exceeding £13,230,000. si oners of Inland Hevenne. These have fall power 

Exchequer, Court of. (&ee Court of Ex- to make all necessary rules and regulations, to enforce 
CHXQur.R.) payments, and to appoint collectors and other subor- 

ExctSif, eks-size' (Du. accyt, Get. aeefoe), is do- din ate officers, subject always to the control and in- 
rived from the Latin e-vciea («e. pare), and properly struetions of the lords of the Treasury. To facilitate 
signifies that part of the profits of the manufacturer the collection of tins branch of the revenue the United 
or producer which is cut off for the support of the Kingdom is divided into collections; of which there are 
government, before the commodity is sold. It is fifty-five in England and Wales, thirteen in Scotland, 
generally applied to those taxes or duties which are and fifteen in Ireland. Each collection is divided 
levied upon certain articles produced and consumed at into several district*, and each district is subdivided 
home, — exciseable articles when exported to other into rides and footwaiks. A rid© comprises aconai- 
conn tries being usually entitled to a certain drawback, durable tract of country, in which the traders are 
There are, however, certain duties included iu the thinly scattered, and the surveying officer is required 
excise branch of the revenue to which the above defi- to keep a horse. In towns, where the traders subject 
nition docs not strictly apply ; as licenses for carrying to survey are within a small circuit, the district under 
cn certain trades. This mode of taxation had been one officer is termed a footwalk or division. These 
established in Holland at an early period, but was first survey officers are obliged to keep a minute aeoqunt of 
introduced into this country by th ©Parliament iu 1643, each survey and of every- particular connected with it 
in order to carry ou the war againt the Crown. The the exact time it commenced, how long it continued, 
royalists soon after also had recourse to this mode of -Ac. Each district is under the charge of a supervisor, 
raising money, both sides declaring that the excise who has thus the superintendence of a certain num- 
should be continued no longer than to tbe end of the her of rid© and footwalk officers, whose proceedings 
war. It was first imposed upon the makers and vendors he constantly checks by surveying after them at uneer- 
of beer, ale, cider, and perry ; but, tbe Parliament soon tain times, examining their accounts, and keeping a 
after laid it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and a diary, in which he inserts the particulars at ms own 
number of other commodities, in pursuance of a plan surveys, and the errors which he may have discovered 
proposed by Pym, who is considered to have been the iu those of the officers. The chief officer of each col- 
lather of the excise ; and who, ijjf a letter to Sir John lection is termed a collector. He examines the manes 
Mothom, says that they had proceeded in tbe excise to kept by the supervisors, and collects the duties > payable 
many particulars, and intended to go on further ; but in his district. Th% collector thus surveys the pro- 
that it would be necessary to use the people to it by ceedings of the supervisors, while the latter act as a 
little Stud little, Afterwards, when the nation had check upon the surveying officers. Bucu is the nature 
. r:'>7 . 
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of tkesyetSm winch Mr. Pitt in 1797 pointed at as a 
model for other public departments, ou account of its 
efficiency and good management. There are also cer- 
tain classes of officers below the ordinary surveying 
officers! — assistants, supernumeraries! and expectants. 
The traders subject to survey may be divided into 
four classes (1) those visited for tbe purpose of 
charging growing duties, as maltsters ; (2) those whose 
license is high or low, according to the extent of 
their consumption, as brewers and tobacoo manufac- 
turers; (3) those subject to a license for dealing in 
articles upon which excise duty has, or ought to have 
been paid, as innkeepers ; and (4) those subject to 
a license for dealing in articles on which customs 
duty has, or ought to have been, paid ; as dealers in 
tea or tobacco. The excise vras introduced into this 
country at a time when the attention of the state was 
directed to the readiest means of raising money, w ith- 
out much regard to its effects upon industry, or the ge- 
neral welfare of the people; and hence a strong pre- 
judice long existed against it, which has not yet quite 
died out. Dr. Johnson detined it to be “ a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not bv the 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired 
by tboao to whom the tax 'is paid ; " and blacks tone 
says that “ from its first introduction to the present 
time its very name has been odious to the people of 
England.” Among the objections to the present excise 
system, is its interference in many cases with the free- 
dom of the manufacturer in his operations. The 
officers inspeot and control his premises and machi- 
nery, take cognisance of every part of the process, 
ana often prescribe the mode ot conducting and the 
time of commencing and completing each operation. 
It is said that upon the same premises, with the 
same capital, and the same amount of labour, 
double the quantity of cloths have been printed 
that conld have been done previous to the repeal 
of the duty and the consequent removal of ex- 
cise restrictions ; and the duty on glass was avow- 
edly repealed in order to facilitate improvements in 
its manufacture. A London distiller stated to the 
Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, some years ago, that, 
assuming that the duties on spirits distilled by him 
should be fully secured to the revenue, “it would he 
well worth his while to pay £3,000 a year for the 
privilege of exemption from excise interference.” 
I)r. Ure, in the article “ Brewing,” in his Dictionary, 
Bays,—' M As usual, the excise regulations interfere much 
with the progress of this, as of every other manufac- 
ture under fiscal superintendence. Careful to prevent 
fraud, they cripple industry, and seek, as it were, to 
secure the honesty of the labourer by cutting olf his 
hand; ignorant or careless, meanwhile, of the perma- 
nent mischief which they inflict." Another objection 
to the present system is the inducement that the high 
duties, in certain cases, hold out to fraud. The higher 
the duties, the greater will always lie tbe temptation 
to defraud the revenue ; and all attempts to keep down 
smuggling, and at the same time maintain high duties, 
have signally failed. High duties, says Ad cm Smith, 
“ tempt persons to violate the laws of their country, 
who are frequently incapable of violating those of 
natural justice, anil who would have been in every 
respect excellent citisecs, had not the laws of their 
country made that a crime which nature never meant 
to be bo.” These objections can only be removed by 
lowering the high duties, and, if necessary, including 
a greater number of articles. Duties within reason- 
able limits are uniformly found to be more productive 
than higher duties, which diminish the demand for the 
commodity and give encouragement to smuggling. 
Were light 'duties Imposed upon a number of ar- 
ticles, instead of, as at present, heavy duties on a few, 
many of the present restrictions ought bo removed; 
and we believe that * greater sum might thus be raised, 
with little or no additional expense in collecting. The 
inducements to fraud would thus, in a great measure, 
be removed, and more might, with advantage, be trusted 
to the honour of the manuiheturcr. Experience also 
shows that the repeal or reduction of moderate duties, 
provided they have not interfered with the operations 
of the manufacturer, does not in a proportional 
degree render those articles cheaper to tho consumers. 
Again, the excise laws, though in this respect they 
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have been recently much improved, are still character* 
irod by great obscurity ana complexity, so as to be 
frequently unintelligible, and even contradictory. It 
is one ot the principles regarding taxation laid down 
by Adam Smith, that “the time of payment, the man- 
ner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person.” But so far from this being the case, there Were, 
m 1936, no fewer than 620 acts of parliament relating 
to the excise ; and at no distant period there were some 
forty or fifty acts in existence referring to the glass 
duties a^ono. W e believe that were the duties reduced 
to a reasonable amount, and assessed so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the operations of the manu- 
facturer, the laws made concise and intelligible, and 
the legal proceedings placed on a proper footing, what- 
ever prejudices may exist against Lite excise would 
speedily disappear ; for it enjoys certain advantages 
over every other mode of taxation. (See Taxation.) 
The net amount of revenue yielded by the excise duties 
in 1850 was £14.316,081 ; in 1855, £10,389,186; and in 
1860, £18,188,605. The following table exhibits the 
net receipt of the duties of excise in the United 
Kingdom in the years ended 31st- March, 1868 and 
1868 (the latest returns). Tbe duties on railways, 
stage carriages, and racehorses are levied in Great 
Britain only ; and on hackney carriages in London 
only. The duty on chicory is levied only in England. 

Excise Duties. 



1868. 

1866. 

Spirits 

£10,511,530 

£10,556,219 

Malt 

6,302,418 

6, 627,708 

Hackney carriages 

102,416 

66,031 

Stage carriages 

35,556 

36,480 

Kail ways 

486,142 

468,267 

Liceuses 

2,640,238 

2,636,206 

KacchorBes 

8,263 

9,748 

Chicory 

21,608 

15,610 

Sugar, Home-made 

747 

6,340 

Sugar used in Brewing 

63,370 

63.447 

Total 

£20,173.298 

£20,450,386 

Net Increase . 


.. £277,098 


Exclamation, eke-klu-naV-ahvn (Lat, exclamo , I cry 
out), a term in Gram, susceptible of different signifi- 
cations, but which is usually accepted as uu inter- 
jection, signifying sudden emotion, expressive of 
wonder, alarm, or joy. It is usually uttered by a 
vehement and sudden extension or elevation of the 
voice. 

Excommunication, ckt-kom-mu'nekai^ehun (Lat.), 
is an ecclesiastical censure or penalty, by which per- 
sons who have been guilty of any notorious crime or 
offence are cut off from tbe communion of the Church, 
and deprived of all ecclesiastical privileges. Excom- 
munication is founded upon the natural right of all 
societies to exclude from their body such as contravene 
the established laws. The Jews expelled from their 
synagogue such has had committed any grievous 
crime ; and the same was the practice in the religious 
system of heathendom. Among tho early Christiana 
excommunication was instituted for tbe purpose of 
preserving the purity of the Church and enforcing 
its discipline, though it came afterwards, in the hands 
of am bi lious ecclesiastics, to be used as a means of 
advancing their own power, and was inflicted on the 
most frivolous occasions. The power of excommuni- 
cation was lodged in the hands of tbe clergy, who dis- 
tinguished it into the greater and tho less. The latter 
consisted in exclu#ng persons from participation in 
tho Eucharist and the prayers of tho faithful; tho for- 
mer deprived them of all the rights of the Church, and 
even cut them off from the society and conversation of 
the faithful, no one being allowed to receive an excom- 
municated person into his house, or to sit at the same 
table with him. He who was guilty of any intercourse 
with an excommunicated person, himself incurred th« 
same sentence. Excommunication was early intro- 
duced into England as a means of ecclesiastical pun- 
ishment ; but many Lien were obstinate and profana 
enough to despise the brutum fulmen of mere church 
censures; ana so the common law stepped in. to aid 
the Church, and declared that on excommunicated 
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person is disabled from doing any act that is required 
to be done Ik a probus etlegdlis homo. He thus could 
not serve upon juries, could not be a witness in any 
court, and could not bring an action, real or personal, 
to recover lands or money due to him. And further, 
if within forty days after the sentence the offender did 
not submit and abide by the decision of the spiritual 
court, the bishop might certify such contempt to the 
king in chancery ; upon which there issued out a writ 
to the sheriff of the county, called, from the bishop's 
certificate, a sigmfeacit, or, from its effects, a writ de 
excommunicato capiendo; and the sheriff might there- 
upon take the offender and imprison him in the county 
gaol till he was reconciled to the Church, and such 
reconciliation certified by the bishop ; upon which 
another writ, de excommunicato deliberando issued out 
of chancery to deliver and release him. But by 53 
Geo. III. e. ill, it is declared that “ no person who 
shall be pronounced or declared excommunicate shall 
incur any civil penalty or incapacity in consequence of 
such excommunication, save such imprisonment, not 
exceeding sir months, as the court pronouncing or 
declaring such person excommunicate shall direct.’* 
By that statute, excommunication can only be pro- 
nounced as spiritual censure for offences of ecclesias- 
tical cognizance, —adultery, heresy, simony, and the 
like ; but the practice has long become obsolete. 

Execution, cks-c-ku'shun (Ldt. ex, out ; secutus, 
followed), iu a general sense, is the performance of 
any act or duty. In Law*, it is the lust stage of a suit 
giving possession of anything recovered at law or in 
equity after the decision of the court, — the putting in 
force of the sentence of the court. This is performed 
by different writs of execution, according to the nature 
of the action, and of judgment. In ordinary actions, 
the judgment is, in general, for the recovery of money 
only, cither by way of debt or damages. In such case, 
the practice of the court allows the judgment-creditor 
to resort to one of the four following writs of execu- 
tion : — fl) Writ of capiatt ad satisfaciendum, to im- 
prison tne body of the debtor till satisfaction be made 
lor the debt, or damages and costs ; (2) writ of jieri 
facias , by which the goods and chattels of the party 
against whom the judgment is recovered may be 
seized upon and sold ; (3) writ of levari facias , which 
commands the sheriff to levy the debt on the lands 
and goods of the party against whom it is issued ; (4) 
writ of elc gif. (See Elk git.) Where the judgment 
is for the recovery of goods themselves which are 
detained, there is a special writ of execution, called a 
distringas, to compel the defendant to deliver the 
goods by repeated distresses of his chattels, or else 
a scire facias against any third person in whose hands 
they may happen to be, to show cause why they should 
not be delivered ; and if the defendant still continues 
obstinate, then the sheriff shall summon an inquest, to 
ascertain the value of the goods and the plaintiff’s 
damages, which shall be levied on the person or goods 
of the defendant. The 7 & 8 Viet. c. 96, abolished 
arrest for debts under 4220, unless contracted by 
fraud. 

Execution 1 of Deeds is the signing, sealing, and 
delivery of them by the parties, as their own acts and 
deeds, in the presence of witnesses. Execution is 1 
also the last, stage in criminal proceedings, — the de- 
priving the criminal of hia life. (See Capital Punish- 
ment.) 

Executive, ekn*c1c f -u-tiv, in Pol., is a term applied 
to a power in A state, distinct from the legislative or 
judicial. The power that deliberates and enacts Jaw a 
is the legislative, that which judges or applies the 
laws to particular cases is the judicial, while the 
executive is that which carries the Jaws into effect, or 
superintends the enforcement of them. In England, 
the executive is, by the constitution, supposed to be 
vested in the king aud suok inferior officers as he may 
appoint. 

Executoe, eks-ek'-udor (Fr. exicuteur), is a person 
intrusted by a testator to carry out the directions and 
requests in his will, and to dispose of his property, as 
directed therein, after his decease. When no executor 
is named by will, or when those named refuse to act, 
then the Probate Court nominates certain persons to 
act as administrators to th“ deceased. Before pro- 
bate of the will* an executor may effectually do most 
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of the acts that be could enforce afterwards ; but en 
expected administrator oan properly do no act what- 
ever before obtaining letters of administration, An 
administrator, alter receiving letters of administration, 
is in most respects in the same position as an executor, 
and the cases relating to the one apply, in general, to 
those of the other. In Scots law, administrators 
are termed executors dative, i. e. appointed by the 
court ; the other class being executors nominate, i.e. 
appointed by will. The right to nomination as adminis- 
trators or executors dative is, generally speaking, in 
the order of relationship to the deceased. In England, 
the widow or next of kin have the first right to be 
appointed, and, failing them, creditors; in Scotland, 
persons entitled to the estate by a general settlement 
nave a right to be appointed before others, and then 
the next of kin. An administrator is required to enter 
into bond with sureties for the faithful execution of bis 
trust . An executor may refuse to act ; but, having once 
acted, lie cannot divest himself of the office or its 
responsibilities. If a person take upon himself to act 
as executor without any just authority, os by inter- 
meddling with the goods of the deceased, he is called 
an executor de son tort , i, e. to his own hurt, and is 
liable to all the trouble of his office, without any of 
the profits or advantages; but merely doing acts of 
necessity or humanity, ws locking up the goods, or 
burying the deceased, will not be so construed. An 
executor is not entitled to any remuneration for his 
own personal trouble or loss of time, unless it be 
expressed in the will. The duties of an executor are 
to bury the deceased iu a suitable manner, to prove 
the will, and make up an inventory of the personal 
estate; to collect the goods and chattels of the de- 
ceased, and to pay his creditors in the order of legal 
priority. The legacies are then to be paid as far as 
the assets extend, observing the distinction between a 
specific and a general legacy, the residue, if any, going 
to the next of kin. The office of an executor is one of 
great trust and responsibility, as he not only repre- 
sents the deceased, but is also a irustee for behoof of 
the creditors, legatees, and next of kin, of tho de- 
ceased. He is liable for any loss occurring to the estate 
through negligence; for paying sums not due, unless 
upon decrees | for paying simple-contract creditors 
before special creditors, or legatees before all the 
debts are discharged, if there should be any deficiency 
in the estate. If he intromit with the funds or move- 
ables, so us to lead to a suspicion of fraud, or so as to 
leave no means of ascertaining its extent, he is liable 
for all the debts of the deceased ; otherwise, an execu- 
tor is liable for the debts of the deceased only to the- 
amount of the inventory, 

Exedha, eks-cd'-rd (Gr. exedra), the name given in. 
ancient architecture to recesses generally furnished 
with seats, which were placed in tho halls and porticos 
of public and private buildings, and in the Koman. 
baths and Greek palfcetr®. They appear to have been 
similar to the modern alcove, though on a larger scale. 

Exegesis, eks-e-je'-sis (Gr., from ex, eat of; egeomai, 

I lead), properly signifies the exposition or interpre- 
tation of any writing, but is almost exclusively confined 
to the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. Exe- 
gesis is frequently confounded with hermeneutics. 
This distinction between them is thus given by Dr. 
Davidson The meaning of all language, written or 

spoken, is developed by the application of general laws, 
usually termed hermeneutics. These principles, in their 
relation to Scripture, are styled sacred hermeneutics; 
aud their application to particular instances has re- 
ceived the name of exegesis.” Hermeneutics, then, is 
the science which lays down the principles of tho art 
of interpretation, and exegesis is the application of 
these principles to particular instances. As the sacred 
books were written in foreign languages, by authors 
of a different age, and living in a country different 
from ours, it w evident, that in order to understand 
them thoroughly, requires not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance of these languages, but also a large mass, 
of historical, geographical, and antiquarian knowledge, 
Iu the early ages of the Ch urch, several of the fathers 
distinguished themselves as exegeticul authors, as 
Origen, Chrysostom, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Jerome; 
but during the middle ages, from the ignorance of the 
sacred languages that then prevailed, the subject was 
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almost entirely neglected. The Reformation revived 
this study in the labours of Luther, Mdanothon, 
Calvin, Zwiriglius, Beza, and others. Since that time, 
this subject has been receiving more and more atten- 
tion at the hands of scholars! and never more than in 
the present day, more especially in Germany. 

Exercise. (See Gymnastics.) 

Exeter College, Oxford, efcp-e-fer, was originally 
founded in 1314, by Walter de Stapledon, bishop of 
Exeter, and some time lord high treasurer of England, 
and was then called Stapledon Hall. The bishop re- 
moved hither hie scholars from Hart Hall, and made 
a foundation for a rector and twelve fellows. Thirteen 
fellowships were subsequently added by different 
donors j out in 1855, under powers granted by 17 A 18 
Viet. c. 81, these fellowships were reduced from twenty- 
five to fifteen, and the restrictions with which they 
were burdened removed, so that they are now open 
without any preference with respect to birth. Candi- 
dates must* be members of the Church of England, or 
of some church in communion with it, and muBt have 
passed all the examinations required by the university 
for the degree of B.A., or have been admitted ad 
enndam gradum of the university, or have become in 
any way a member of convocation. From the revenues 
of eight suppressed fellowships, twenty-two scholar- 1 
ships are founded ; ten of which are open, ten (called 
Stapledon scholarships) are limited to persons born or 
educated in the diocese of Exeter, and two to persons 
born in any of the Channel islands, or educated at 
Victoria College, Jersey, or Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey. The revenues of the two remaining fellowships 
were divided among the rectorship and the fifteen 
fellowships. There are also twenty exhibitions at- 
tached to this college, but eleven of them are not in its 
immediate gift. The number of members on the books 
in 1863 was 607. 

Exhalation. (See Evaporation, Vapoue.) 

Exhibitions, Art, efr*-e-&t«V-unj (Lat. exhibitio ), 
displays open to the public, free or otherwise, of the 
works of living ot deceased artists, mostly with the 
view of gaining purchasers for the paintings and in- 
structing the national character. For more than a 
century and a half these great incentives to art have 
been carried out, and art exhibitions have become 
indeed popular institutions amongst nearly all the 
nations of Europe. In most European towns these 
exhibitions take place annually, and in Franoe agd 
England they are, in fact, of more frequent recurrence. 
In the middle ages, and up to the middle of the 17th 
century, when art was patronized only by the govern- 
ment, the priesthood, or the nobility of the different 
nations where art sprung up, the works of artists were 
deposited in public buildings or churches open to the 
public, so as to spread the artist's fame, and thus add 
to his prosperity and reputation ; but when private 
patronage became the artist's mainstay, and when 
his works, if purchased, would be sure to he buried, as 
it were, in private houses, where none but a small circle 
could see them, it became necessary for the artist to 
have some puhlio exhibition, whereby the publio gene- 
rally might see his works and judge of his talents before 
they were bidden away in the dwellings of their pur- 
chasers. Probably the earliest art exhibition was that 
which was started by the members of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Rome : anything before this could not 
hiavs been of any open or general character, being con- 
fined to the works of some particular master and his 
pupils. That of the French Academy, in the year 1673, 
was the first art exhibition, in the true sense of the 
word in which we take it; but this was not placed 
on a very firm basis. In the year 1745 it was once 
more regularly instituted, and an exhibition of fine 
arts tool place biennially from that date down to the 
dnys of the Revolution. While the days of the barri- 
cades lasted, it Was thrown open to all foreign artists, 
and in the year 1796 it was restored to the form of an 
annual exhibition. In England, bower, art was more 
tardy, for it woe not until Hie year 1769 that the regu- 
lar exhibitions of the Royal Academy commenced. 
From that date down to the present time art ex- 
hibitions have steadily increased, and m London, m- 
stead of one, we can number some ten or twelve art 
exhibitions which opened wry year. To show the 
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the prosecution ot art, it may be stated, that in tho 
first exhibition of the Academy in the lost century, tho 
number of works exhibited was only 130, ana the 
number of exhibitors 69 ; while in 1833 the number 
of artists who exhibited was upwards of 1,000. One 
of the most memorable of fine-art exhibitions woo 
that of Manchester in tho year 1857, which met with a 
success somewhat similar to that of the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851, The value of tb«* works exhibited 
is stated to have been more than £6,000,000; and these 
were lent gratuitously by their possessors, in order 
that the public might obtain a sight of masterpieces 
which existed, it is true, but whose existence was un- 
known and un thought of by the world at large. In the 
Exhibition of 1883, great space was left t&t the exhi- 
bition of fine arts. (For further information see article 
on International and Industrial Exhibitions. ) 

Exhibitions, International and Industrial. 
(See International and Industrial Exhibitions.) 

Exibia, eksid f -e-d, in Bot., a gen. of Fungi. The 
species E. Auricula Judas, Jew’s car, is reputed to 
possess astringent and discurient properties, when ap- 
plied externally as a decoction or poultice. E. hispi- 
data is used in’China as a styptic, and as food mixed 
in soups and hashes. It is known there under the 
name of Mogki, which signifies ears of trees. 

Exile. {See Banishment, Transportation.) 

Existence, eg-sU'Jem, means the state of being, 
duration, or continuation. In mental philosophy, it 
partakes of the theories of materialism and perception. 
According to all theories, existence must have been, 
even of chaos, before the Adamite world, and it will 
continue to eternity. 

Exit, eg'-zit (from the Latin exire, to go oat), signi- 
fies the departure of an actor or player from the stage, 
when he has performed his part in any particular 
scene or act. It is also applied to the termination of 
one's career or state of existence. It is usually placed 
in tho margin of plays, as a guide to the actor or 
reader. 

Exodus, ekj-o-dat (Gr. exodos, a going out, a de- 
parture), is the name given to the second book of the 
Old Testament, as containing a narrative of the de- 
parture of the children of Israel out of Egypt under 
the guidance of Moses. In Hebrew it is termed ve~ul#h 
Shemoth,— * these are the names/ — from the words 
with which the book begins Exodus may be divided 
into two principal parts : (1 ) Historical (i. 1— xviii. 27), 
comprising (a) the preparation for the deliverance of 
Israel from their bondage in Egypt, and (b) the ac- 
complishment of that deliverance ; and (2) Legislative 
(xix. 1— xl. 38). In the first section we have an ac- 
count of great increase of Jacob’s posterity in the 
land of Egypt,, and their oppression under a new dy- 
nasty, which occupied the throne after the death of 
Joseph; an account of the birth, education, and flight 
of Aloaeg ; his solemn coll to be the deliverer of Israel, 
md his return to Egypt; his ineffectual attempts to 
prevail upon Pharaoh to let the people go, the infliction 
of the ten plagues, and the institution of the pasaover. 
Then follows a narrative of their departure out of Egypt, 
their passage through the Red Sea, with the destruction 
of Pharaoh and bis host in the midst of it ; the prin- 
cipal events on the journey from the Red Sea to Mount 
Sinai; the bitter waters at Marsh, the quails, the 
manna, the water from the rock at Repnidim, the 
battle with the Amalekites, and the arrival of Jethro 
with Moses’s wife and children in the Israelitish camp 
In the second part of the book we have the promul- 
gation of the law on Mount Sinai, the preparation of 
the people by Moses for the renewing of the covenant 
with God, the promulgation of the moral law, the 
judicial law, and, lastly, the ceremonial law, including 
the construction and erection of the tabernacle. In 
chap, xxxii. — xxxiv. we have an account of the idolatry 
of the Israelites, the breaking of the two tables of the 
law, the divine chastisement of the people, ana the re- 
newal of the tables of the covenant. This book “ com- 
prises & history of the events that took plane during 
the period of 145 years, from the year of the world 
2369 to 2514 inclusive, from the death of Joseph to the 
erection of the tabernacle. Twenty -fire passages, ac- 
cording to Rivet, are quoted from Exodusby our Saviour 
and his apostles in express words, and nineteen allu- 
sions to tne sense are made in the 2STew Testament. -• 
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( Horn e,) Mr. Horne also adopt* the Rent-rally received 
opinion that Moses was the author of this book; but 
there have been many learned critics, both Jews and 
Christiana, of a contrary opinion. There are many 
difficulties connected M'itn this book, which have been 
attempted to be explained in different ways ; some 
bolding that it is the work of a much later author than 
Moses ; others that it is the work of two dist inct authors, 
living at different times ; a third party thut it abounds 
with interpolations, and to on. This subject has re- 
ceived a fresh interest from the publication, by Dr. 
Colenso. bishop of Natal, of a work on the Pentateuch, 
in which be gives forth views which are not regarded 
as orthodox. “I have arrived at the conviction," he 
says, “ as painful to myself at first as it may be to my 
reader, though painful now no longer under the clear 
shining of the light of truth, that the Pentateuch, as a 
whole, cannot possibly have been written by Moses, or 
by any one acquainted personally with the facta which 
it professes to describe; and further, that the (so 
called) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though imparting to us, as I fully believe it does, reve- 
lations of the divine will and character, cannot be re- 
garded as historically true.'* It remaius to be seen 
what arguments are to be brought forward against the 
bishop* s statements, most of winch, however, are not 
new, and some of them are sufficiently weak. We 
cannot, however, enter upon the subject, but would 
refer those who wish to get the arguments in favour of 
the commonly-received opinions on this subject, to the 
works of Hengstcnberg and ilavernick on the Penta- 
teuch. 

Ex officio, ekt-of-JUk'-e-o (Lat., by reason of office 
or duty), a term applied to an act done in execution of 
a power which a person has by virtue of his office. In 
legal phraseology, ex-officio information* arc informa- 
tions at the suit of the Queen, filed by the attorney- 
general, by virtue of his office, without applying to the 
court wherein filed, for leave, or giving the defendant 
an opportunity of showing cause why it should not be 
filed. Ex-officio criminal informations are used in 
official prosecutions in coses of libel, sedition, Ac. 

ExoGBlfS, eks’-o-jens (Gr. ex o, without pinomai, I 
am formed), in Bot„ plants with stems that increase 
by external concentric layers, — as the beech, ash, and 
oak. The olass Exoqence of some botanists corresponds 
with the class ZHcoiyle clone* (which see). 

Exogoeium, ex-o-go'-ne-nm (Gr. exo, without ; gonia, 
angle), in Bot., a gen. of Convolvulaceai. The species 
E. purga is anative of Mexico, near Chincanquiaoo. Its 
tubercular roots constitute the true jalap of tue Materia 
Medica, so well known as n purgative. 

Exobcism, eke'-or-fizm (Gr, exorfozo, I conjure), is 
the conjuration of evil spirits, in the name of Goa or 
Christ, to depart out of a person possessed. In the 
early ago* of the Church, wheD persons were about to 
be baptized, they were called upon to make a solemn 
renunciation of the devil and all superstitious prac- 
tices and worship ; but afterwards, about the 4th cen- 
tury, when all idolaters came to be looked upon as 
possessed of devils, it became customary to exorcise 
them previous to their being baptized. Soon after- 
wards it came to be a form generally employed in 
baptism even of children of Christian parents, who 
were also regarded as possessed by the devil before 
baptism. The words employed were, ** I adjure thee, 
unclean spirit, that thou come out of this servant of 
Jesus Christ ; in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost." Exorcism was retained by 
Luther, but was laid Aside by the Deformed church. 
The Roman Catholics employ exorcism in three dif- 
ferent cases ; — in the administration of baptism, in 
actual or supposed demoniacal possession, and in the 
blessing of the chrism and holy watbr. 

Exobpicm, eks-or'-de-um (Lat. exordior), is the intro- 
duction or opening part of an oration, and, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, it ought to have one or other of 
three ends in view j — (I) to render the hearers bene- 
volent, or to conciliate their good-will ; (2) to excite 
their attention ; or (3) to render them docile, or open 
to persuasion. An exordium should be easy and na- 
tural, and drawn either from the subject itself or from 
the situation of the speaker. The ancients distin- 
guished two kinds of introductions, — the principium 
and immudtio. The former & where the orator plainly 


Expectorants 

and directly professes his aim in speaking. In the 
latter the orator must take a larger compass, and, 
presuming the disposition *>f the audience to be 
against him, ho must gradually recoxfbile them tc 
hearing him before he plainly discovers the point 
which ho has in view. 

Exosmose, eke-os'-mote (Gr. ex, out of; esmoa, im- 
pulsion), the passage from within outwarde of fluids 
or gases through a membranous separation. (See 
Endosuose.) 

Exostosis, eks-oa-to'-sis (Gr., from ex, out of, and 
osteon, a bone), in Burg., is a term applied to a 
morbid enlargement or hard tumour of a none. This 
term is applied properly only to osseous tumours on 
the bones, though it is also sometimes applied to other 
morbid growths. Exostoses are easily d'etinguiabed 
from oilier swellings by their being fixed and immov- 
able, and at first unattended with any pain or incon- 
venience. There are three varieties,— the solid, the 
hollow, and the foliated. There is no bone that may 
not become the seat of this disease, though some are 
much more subject to it than others. No external 
treatment is of any benefit in this disease ; and when 
it is necessary that they be removed, and can be done 
with safety, it is effected by sawing or cutting. 

Exotic, eks-ot'-ik (Gr. exotikos, foreign), a term 
applied to the produce of foreign countries. In gar- 
dening, exotic plants are those which belong to a soil 
and climate entirely different to the place where they 
are raised, and are therefore mostly preserved in 
green-houses. Exotic plants from hot climates ere 
very numerous, and require much attention : without 
great care, even if they do blossom, it is seldom that 
they produce fruit, or that their seeds ripen. 

Expansion, eks-pdnlshm (Lat. expamio ), a term 
applied to the enlargement or increase of bulk in 
bodies, generally produced by heat. This effect is one 
of the most common and obvious results of the raising 
of temperature in all bodies, solid and liquid. Among 
the solids, the metals are the most expansible by beat. 
Experience has taught oar engineers that it is danger- 
ous to confine such a force as this, and that it is 
necessary to make provision for it in metallic con- 
structions. The arches of Southwark bridge rise and 
fall about an inch in the usual range of atmospheric 
temperature, and if provision had hot been made for 
the expansion and contraction of the iron, destructive 
consequences must have ensued. In most case*, all 
bodies contract when the temperature is lowered ; hot 
there is a remarkable exception to this rule in the case 
of water, which begins to expand when lowered to 40* 
Fahr. ( See Watbe.) The power evolved in the ex- 
pansion of water is very great. A brass globe having 
a cavity an inch in diameter can be burst by filling it 
with water and freezing it, when the absolute force 
necessary to produce a like result is equaito 27,720 lbs. 
weight. Aeriform bodies are the most expansible 
forms of matter, and they all expand and contract 
alike. 

Ex pabte, ekt-par'-te (Lat., of one part), in Law, 
is a phrase used in chancery proceedings, when a 
commission is taken out and executed by one aide or 
party, the other party refusing or neglecting to join 
therein. When both parties join, it is called a joint 
commission. Hence the term ear parte has eozne to 
be applied, in common language, to any statement or 
evidence coming from one of the interested parties. 

Expectorants, eke ■pek'-to-r ants (Lat. ex, out of, 
and pectue, the cheat), is a term applied in Med. to 
such substances as promote the expulsion of mucus, or 
other matters, from the air-passages of the throat and 
chest. The agents that are used with thiB view are 
very different, and act in different ways. Vapours are 
the only agents that can act directly upon the organs 
affected ; those that are taken into the stomaoh being 
only oapable of acting in an indirect manner. The 
inhaling of the vapour of warm water simply, or 
mixed with certain medicinal substances, as vinegar, 
is very useful in this way. Moat medicines which, 
taken in large doses, act a* emetics, are used as expec- 
torants j as squills, ipecacuanha, gum amrooniaemn, 
Ac. The expectorant most commonly used in ordinary 
cases is the syrup of squills, All substances, alley 
which excite irritation at the upper part of tho wind- 
pipe, and produce coughing, act as expectorants, 
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When there is decided inflammation, the best expec- 
torants are such as lessen the inflammatory state ; and 
hence mustard, or a fly-blister, applied to the chest, or 
veneseotion, Will be found to be of the utmost service. 
Great care is necessary to be observed in the selection 
of the particular agent to be employed in each case, 
and very great injury may be done by baring recourse 
to such as are unsuitable. 

Experience, ekepe’-re-ene (Lat. expcnentia), can, 
strictly speaking, be applied only to what has occurred 
within a person’s own knowledge, and in this Bense, of 
course, can only relate to the past. Thus, a man 
knows by experience what sufferings ho has undergone 
in a certain disease. Frequently, however, the word 
Is used to denote a judgment derived from experience 
in its primary sense; and thus only can experience be 
applied to the future, or any general fact ; as w hen it 
is said that we' know by experience that water at a 
certain temperature will freeze. 

Experiment, ekaper'-e-ment (Lat. expci-imenfum, 
an attempt), an operation for the purpose of dis- 
covering some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or 
to establish it when discovered. Experiments are of 
great importance in physical science, and in chemistry 
they disclose the qualities of natural bodies. 

Experimental Philosophy is that which deduces 
the laws of nature, the properties of bodies, and 
their mutual actious upon one another, from experi- 
ments and observations. The distinction between 
deductive and experimental philosophy is clearly 
pointed out in the following quotation from Sir John 
Herschel: — ** A clever man shut up alone and allowed 
unlimited time, might reason out for himself all the 
truths of mathematic * , by proceeding from those 
simple notions of space and number of which he 
cannot dive 9 t himself without ceasing to think; but 
he coold never tell by any effort of reasoning what 
would become of a lump of sugar if immersed in 
water, or what impression would be produced on the 
eye by mixing the colours yellow and blue.” Experi- 
mental philosophy is consequently founded on ocular 
demonstration, or that which cannot be denied without 
violating common sense or clear perception. (See 
Inductive Philosophy.) 

Experimentum. Chucis, ekiper-e-men'-tum kru'-ei# 
(Lat., experiment of the cross), a leading or decisive 
experiment, either so called on account of its being 
like a cross or direction-post., placed by the roadside 
in order to guide travellers in tho right path, Or on 
account of its being a kind of torture to elicit the 
truth, as the cross was used like the rack for that pur- 
pose in ancient times. 

Explosion, ekt •plo t - than (Lat. explosio), the 
sadden expansion or bursting of any substance, 
accompanied by a loud report ; as the explosion of 
gunpowder, an explosion of a steam-boiler, an ex- 
plosion of gas, ' 

Exportation, expor-iai'-thun (Lat. ax, out, and 
porto , I carry), the act of sending commodities out 
of one country into another. (See Commerce.) 

Ex- post- facto, ektpoautt fdJe'-to (Lat.), a law phrase 
which is applied to something which has already been 
done or proved. For instance, a law is said ’ to be 
mode exponi-facto when it renders an offence in a 
manner in which it was not punishable at the time it 
was committed ; that is, a law made for the offence 
itself. 

Expression, ekt-preth'-nn . — In (he Fine Arts, 
this term is applied to the representation of the 
various passions of the mind, as inown in facial deve- 
lopment. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who may be said to 
be the hither of the English school of painting, directs 
that all attention must be paid to expression. He 
say*,—" Care must be taken not to run into peculi- 
arities. Those expressions alone should be given to 
the figures which their respective situations generally 
produce. Nor is this enough ; each person should 
olio have that expression which men of his rank gene- 
rally exhibit. The joy or the grief of a character of 
dignity is hot to be expressed in the same manner as 
a similar passion in a vulgar face.' ’ 

Exfueoatosiub Index, (See Index Expubga- 
fOBIUB.) 

Extempore Spkaxiho, ek*-tem f pore (Lat. ex, and 
iempamriut, lasting but fc«* * time, temporary) may be 
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defined to be the power of clearly and forcibly express* 
ing oneself upon any subject without previous pre- 
paration, at least as regards the words ; for, strictly 
speaking, every extemporized speech presupposes a 
preliminary operation of thought. Before extempo- 
rizing a speech, it is necessary to have the foundation 
of the discourse fixed in the mind, and the succession 
of thoughts to be expressed. There should reign be- 
tween all its parts an order of filiation, or generation, 
the oue idea naturally producing the other ; and they 
should be so disposed, that each may be found in the 
very place marked out for it , tho moment it is requ red. 
TI10 great requisite in extempore speaking is to have 
clear and distinct ideas regarding the subject on which 
one is about to speak. In order to speak forcibly 
and clearly, one must begin by feeling vividly, ana 
then clear ideas on the subject will naturally follow. 
It should not, however, obtain such possession of the 
mind as to prevent it from acting *. for the inind of the 
speaker mny become so completely absorbed by the 
contemplation of his subject, as to be unable to enter 
upon its development. This forms a stumbling-block 
to many in attempting to become good speakers ; and 
it frequently occurs with men of genius. He, there- 
fore, who would speak well must feel what he has to 
suy, with surtieient strength to express it with warmth 
and vivacity; but his feeling must not attain that 
vehemence which prevents the mind from acting, and 
paralyzes tho expression, from its very fulness. la 
speaking, the feelings have to be resolved into ideas, 
thoughts, images ; and these into words, phrases, lan- 
guage. The main idea of the subject has to be firmly 
grasped ; and in its exposition it has to be divided into 
its principal parts or members, and these into subor- 
dinate parts ; and so on, until the subject is exhausted. 
The imagination is one of the moat, necessary faculties 
to the extempore Bpeaker: it ought to be endowed 
with groat quickness in the formation and variation of 
its pictures, and also with great clearness, in order to 
produce, at first effort, a well-marked image, the lines 
and outlines defined with great exactness, and tho 
colours bright, so that language has only to reproduce 
it unhesitatingly and uncon fused ly, In many men, 
even of talent, the imagination is not suHieiently ready 
and clear; it works too slowly, owing either to a na- 
tural deficiency, or, more frequently, a want of prac- 
tice. To many, again, tho excitement of appearing in 
public is so great as to produce a certain incapacity of 
speaking, not unlike inability to walk from giddiness. 
The great meauB of getting over this is to feel per- 
fectly sure of what you are going to say, and to have a 
clear conception of :c. The public speaker requires to 
be able to think methodically ; and for that purpose 
he ought to study logic, and the works of the nest 
authors ; he ought, also, to acquire such a mastery 
over his own thought, as to he able to decompose it 
into its parts, to analyze it into its elements, and then, 
at need, to re-compose* re-gather, and concentrate it 
again by a synthetical process. Now, this can only ho 
well done by writing ; and hence, one ought to begin 
by learning to write before be ventures to speak. In 
learning to write, one must write in imitation of tho 
great masters of oratory. Writing gives wonderful 
clearness and intensity to thought, and enables us to 
look at a subject in every light. In the consideration 
of a subject, the best way is first to seize hold of tho 
main idea, and regard it intently for some time, the 
different faculties of the mind concentrating themselves 
upon this single point ; the subject is thus turned over 
in every direction, and viewed in all its aspects; its 
principal parts then gradually come out and separate 
themselves from each other, becoming more and more 
developed, until they reach their perfect form. Tho 
public speaker should have his mind yvell stored with 
information on a great variety of subjects, more par- 
ticularly such as are regarded as forming part- of a 
liberal education ; for we can only extemporize what 
is already in the mind. It is of importance, too, that 
all we know he strongly conceived, firmly linked toge- 
ther, and carefully wrought out in such a way that, 
throughout ail the diversity of knowledge, the mind, 
so far as may be, shall admit nothing save what it tho- 
roughly comprehends, or, at least, nes made its own, 
to a certain extent, b/mgditatton, Further, in public 
speaking, thought has to oe clothed in language } end 
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some attention to this is likewise necessary, in order 
that tlie sujeot may appear in as favourable a dress 
oa possible. For this purpose, one ought to cultivate 
assiduously that natural desire of communicating to 
others what be knows, arid of making them see things 
in the bihtip light that he secs them. The mind seizes 
upon a tl»iog more quickly, and conceives it more 
clearly, when there is also present to the mind the 
idea of communicating it to another; and thus, also, a 
natural desire is fosterod for public speaking. In the 
details of diction, at the moment of public speaking, 
great decision is necessary, in order to clothe the ideas 
in proper words as they fly past, and, amidst many 
unsuitable, to allow none but such ns arc proper to 
escape from the lips. Tho speaker, however, at first 
ought not to be too nice in this respect ; especially, 
when once be has begun a sentence or an idea, ho 
ought to go on daringly to the end, even though he 
may have to take refuge in some incorrectness of 
language, or some unauthorized turn of expression. 
Decision, and even rashness, aro necessary for him 
who would make a good public speaker. Finally, 
•‘the understanding which secs lightly and conceives 
dearly, and the heart which feels keenly, Boon come 
to fin'd naturally, and without effort, the words and 
the arrangements most analogous to what is to be 
expressed.”— lief. The Art of Extempore Speaking , by 
M. Bantam, 1858. 

Extension, eke ‘ten’ -shun (Lat.e.r tenth, a stretching), 
in Logic, is a terra used in contrast to comprehen- 
sion, and, as applied tb a general notion, it denotes 
the number of objects included under it. By detach- 
ing properties from a notion, we extend the list of 
objects to which it applies ; by narrowing the sphere 
of a notion, the qualities which it comprehends pro- 
portionally increase. Thus, the greater the extension 
of common term, the less the comprehension, and 
vice i vered. 

Extent, or Extendi. Facias, eke-tent in Law, is 
a writ of execution issuing out of the court of Ex- 
. chequer, and directed to the sheriff, against the body, 
landls, and goods, or the lauds only, of a debtor. The 
sheriff is to cause the lands, Ac. to be appraised to 
their full extended value before he delivers them to the 
plaintiff, in order that it may be certainly known how 
soon the debt will be satisfied. The king, by ancient 
prerogative, is entitled to this writ in order to recover 
debts originally due to him, or assigned to the crown. 
Extents are cither in chief, or in aid. In extents in 
chief, the crown js the real plaintiff against a crown 
debtor ; and under it his body, lands, and goods, may 
be taken at once. Extents in aid aro sued out at 
the instance and for the benefit of the crown, against 
the debtor of a crown debtor. 

Extortion, eka‘tor'**hun (Fr. extorquer, to draw 
from by force, from Lat. extorqneo, I wrest from), in 
Law, is an abuse of public justice, which consists in 
any officer unlawfully taking, by colour of bis office, 
from any man, any money or thing of value that is not 
due to him, or more than is due, or before it is due. 
This is an offence at common law, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Kxtba, ek*’-ira, a Latin preposition, signifying over 
and Above, in excess ; as, extra work, extra pay, Ac. 

Extracts, eka'dr&kta (Lat. extr actus), medicinal 
preparations obtained in a variety of ways from vege- 
table sources. Sometimes they consist of the simple 
evaporated juices of the fresh plant, and at others they 
consist of certain principles extracted from the fresh 
or dried plant by meauB of a menstruum capable of 
dissolving them. They are termed watery, alcoholic, 
acetous, or ethereal, according to the menstruum em- 
ployed. The object is to preserve t]he principles from 
putrefaction, which was likely to occur while they re- 
mained associated with or dissolved iu other portions 
of the plant. They are also thus more readily used in 
xnakiug pills, Ac. The preparation of extracts requires 

reat care. A great improvement was introduced 
y Mr. Barry in the mode of preparing extracts by 
evaporating in vacuo. Compound extracts are those 
which are prepared from several plants, and simple 
extracts from on* only. 

Extradition, eka-triUduh’-un (Lat., from ex, and 
irado, I deliver), denotes the delivery from one nation 
to another, and is more particularly applied to the 
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delivery by one nation or state to another of fugitives 
from justice, in accordance with treaty. 

Extravasation, eke-tr&v-^ea^ehun (Lat., from extra, 
without, and van, a vessel), in Surg., is a term applied to 
fluids which are out of their proper vessels or receptacles. 
Thus, an extravasation of blood takes place when an 
artery or vein is injured, and the blood escapes into the 
cellular membrane ; and an extravasation of urine, 
when, in consequence of a wound or ulceration, that 
fluid makes its way into the cellular substance, or 
among the abdominal viscera. Extravasation is dis- 
tinguished from exudation, in that, in the latter case, 
the walls of the vessels remain entire, and the fluids 
escape by secretion. It is nearly synonymous with 
effusion, but is not so comprehensive. Tho discolora- 
tion that follows contusions is occasioned by the ex- 
travasation of blood into tile cellular tissue under the 
skin, from the rupture of small blood-vessels. Whsn 
the ruptured vessel is large, or situated in a deli- 
cate part of the body, as in the brain, extravasation is 
usually fatal. 

Extreme Unction, eke-freme 1 unk’-ehun (Lat. ex- 
trema*, last; unguo, I anoint), is one of the seven 
sacraments of the Homan Catholic church, founded 
upon that passage in the Epistle of St. James which 
says: — “Is any sick among you ? let him call for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord : and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up,” Ac. (v. 14, 16*). This passage, it is 
said by Protestants, has reference only to the miracu- 
lous powers which were exercised in the time of the 
apostles. The rite of unction is frequently alluded to 
by the fathers ; but it, at that time, was common to 
several of the Bacramenta, and it was also employed as 
a means of restoring to health, as it is in the Ureek 
church at the present day. It is called “extreme,** 
because it is only for persons at the point of death; — 
the closing ceremony, of life. It is believed to purify the 
soul of the d) ing person from any sins that he may 
huve committed, and to give him strength and grace 
to encounter the last struggle. li is administered by 
the priest, who, dipping his thumb in the holy oil, 
anoints the Bick person in the form of tho cross, upon 
the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, and feet, each tune 
saying, — “Through this holy unction, and his most 
tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins 
thou hast committed, by thy sight (hearing, Ac.) 
Amen.’* The holy oil is blessed by the bishop every 
yiUir with much solemnity, on Maundy Thursday. The 
council of Trent passed several canons on this subject, 
declaring it to be truly and properly a sacrament in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ. 

Excvur, eqe-u’-ve-e (Lat.), a word applied to the 
caBt-off skin of any animal, reptile, or shell-fish, which 
is “ shed.” Tho films of mucus thrown off by most 
molluscs and zoophytes must also be regarded as 
exuvia. In insects, the whole integument is shed an- 
nually, several times in succession, the last eadyrie 
taking place in tho final transition state, from the pupa 
to the imago. In shell-fish, or crueiacea, the external 
shell is usually cast yearly. The common snake, whs*, 
confined, draws its skin off annually by means of pres- 
sure of the folds, and the rattlesnake is said to invert 
and draw off" its own skin. In the more warm-blooded 
classes, the moulted feathers of birds and the hairs of 
various speoies of mammalia may be looked upon as 
exuaiw, or exuvial deposits ; as also the small scales 
of what is termed scarf-skin, which are continually east 
off from our own bodies. 

Eye, * (Ang.-Sax.), the organ of vision, is one of 
the most wonderful and delicate portions of the human 
body. It is placed within a bony oavity, termed the 
orbit, pyramidal in form, with the base anteriorly, 
and directed a little outwards, and the apex backwards 
and inwards. The orbit contains the globe of the eve, 
with numerous muscles, nerves, vessels, fat, Ac. The 
external appendages of the eye are the eyebrows, eye- 
lids, and lachrymal apparatus. The eyebrows, or .super* 
cilia, are arches Of hair covering the supra-orbital ridge 
of the frontal bone on each side, and extending from 
near the root of the nose to a little beyond the outer 
can thus of the eye. They serve to prevent the s weat 
from falling into the eyes, and to protect them against 
a strong light. The eyelids, or palpebra, are two thin 
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oortaina which oover the eye, the one being inferior, 
the other superior. Where they join outwardly is 
called the external, and inwardly towards the nose, 
the internal cantkus. The margin of the eyelids, which 
is cartilaginous, is called tart us. Along the margin of 
each eyelid is a row of stiff hairs, termed cilia, or eye* 
lashes, and which serve to beep external bodies out of 
the eyes, and moderate the influx of light. Within the 
lids, near their edges, are numerous glandular bodies, 
named after their discoverer, the Meibomian glands, 
and secrete an oily or mucilaginous fluid, which lubri* 
dates the eyes and lids, and facilitates their movements. 
The lacrymal gland is situated in a small depression of 
the frontal hone near the external canthns, and from 
it seven or eight canals issue, called the laorymal 
ducts, and open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyelid ; it secretes the tears, which then pa99 along the 
surface of the eye to th epuncta lacrymalia, which are 
two callous orifices or openings, one m each lid, at the 
internal angle of the tarsus. From the lacrymal 
points the tears are conveyed by the lacrymal canals 
into the lacrymal sac, which is a membranous recep- 
tacle situated in the internal canthns of the eye. The 
nasal duct is a membranous canal, extending from the 
inferior part of the lacrymal sac downwards, back- 
wards, and outwards, into the cavity of the nose. The 
lacrymal caruncle ( caruncula lacrymali*) is a Btnall 
fleshy body, of a red colour, composed chiefly of mu- 
coub follicles, and situated in the internal canthuH of 
the eye. The globe or ball of the eye is composed of 
membranes or coats, humours, vessels, and nerves. 
The membrana conjunctioa, or conjunctive membrane, 
is a delicate mucous membrane, lining the internal 
parts of the eyelids, and covers the whole of the ante- 
rior part of the globe of the eye. The outermost coat 
of the eye is the sclerotic (Gr. skleros, hard), so called 
from its hardness. It is a strong, dense, white, fibrous 
structure, covering about four-fifths of the ball, and 
leaving a circular deficiency in front, which is occupied 
by the cornea. The latter, so named from its horny 
appearance, is the transparent covering in front of tbe 
eye, its edges being slightly overlapped by the sclerotic 
©oat. Externally it is covered by the membrana con- 
junctiva, and internally it is in contact with the mem- 
brane of the aqueous humour. It is convex anteriorly 
and concave posteriorly, and is composed of several 
laminae, or layers. The choroid membrane is of a 
black colour, and covers the internal surface of the 
sclerotic coat, with which it is loosely connected by 
connective tissue . Near its anterior mar gin it is th r<) w n 
into numerous folds or processes, alternately long and 
Short, and which lie upon the edge of the lens and 
anterior portion of the vitreous humour : they aro 
called ciliary stria: or processes, and conjointly the 
corpus ciliare. On the outer surface of the choroid are 
seen the ciliary nerves and long arteries ; next come 
the veins called, from the peculiar manner of their 
arrangement, vena vorticosa ; next is the tunica Ruya- 
ekiana, composed chiefly of ramifications of minute ar- 
teries, forming a beautiful network ; and next to this is 
the tunica pigment i, composed of pigment-cells, usually 
of a hexagonal form, ana secreting on its inner surface 
the pigmentum nigrum. The retina, or inner coat of 
the eye, consists of three layers of membranes, the 
outermost of which, iu apposition with the choroid, is 
an extremely delicate membrane, termed the tunica 
Jacobi, The middle one, tunica nervosa , is in reality 
tbe expansion of the optic nerve, and terminates at the 
edge of the ciliary processes. The inner coat is the 
tunica vasculosa retina , which is vascular in texture, 
gad contains several minute branches of the central 
artery of the retina. On the inner surface of the 
retina, at tbe back of the eye, and in a line with the 
axis of the globe, is a circular yellow spot, called tbe f 
Umbue luteus, in the centre of which is an apparent 
orifice, named, after its discoverer, the foramen of Born- 
snoring. The trie (Lat., a rainbow), so called from its 
variety of colour in different individuals, maybe re- 
garded as a process of the choroid, with which it is 
continuous, aithoimh the two membranes differ in 
structure. It ie a than, flat, eiroutar, membranous cur- 
trio, hanging vertically in the aqueous humour in front 
Of the lens, and haring a central orifice, termed the 
pupil, for the transmission of light. Its anterior 
surface is coloured variously in different individuals, 
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and its inner surface is lined with a substance resem- 
bling the pigmentum nigrum, called tbe ttven. It 
divides the space between the cornea and the lens into 
two chambers, communicating freely with each other 
through the pupiL The anterior chamber is snout a 
fifth larger than the posteriori and is lined with a mem- 
brane, which secretes the aqueous humour. The ex- 
ternal edge of the iris, by uniting with the choroid and. 
sclerotic coats, forms a greyish circle, termed the ciliary 
circle or ligament. The iris is muscular in structure, 
aud has great power of contracting or expanding the 
pupil, so as to admit more or less light into the interior 
of the eyeball. In the anterior and posterior chambers 
is the aqueous humour of the eye, which serves to dis- 
tend the cornea to allow the free motion of the iris, 
aud to direct the rays at light as they pass through it. 
The crystalline lens is a transparent body situated 
behind and opposite to the pupil, while its posterior 
surface is received into a corresponding depression on 
the fore-part of the vitreous humour. In form it is 
double convex, th© posterior surface being more con- 
vex tbau the anterior; and it is invested by a trans- 
parent membrane called the capmle , which contains 
also a small quantity of fluid, called the liquor Mor- 
gagni, The lens consists of concentric lumitie, formed 
upon a hard, firm nucleus, and becoming softer as they 
tend to the outer surface. The vitreous humour, or 
corpus vifreum, lies in the concavity of the retina, oc- 
cupying about four-fifths of the eye posteriorly, and 
being perfectly transparent. It is inclosed in the hya- 
loid membrane,, which also sends numerous processes 
inwards, so as to divide it into a number of cells, 
and to equalise the pressure exerted on the different 
parts. It is penetrated by branches of the central 
artery of the retina. The eyeball is moved about in 
its orbit by six muscles, four of which are straight 
(recti) and two oblique, — tbe superior and inferior. The 
four recti muscles have their origin at the apex of tbe 
orbit, and are inserted into the sclerotic coat near the 
cornea, above, below, and on either side. When acting 
together, they tend to fix and retract the eye; when 
separately, to raise, depress, or turn it to one side or 
the other. The superior oblique rises with the straight 
museles, proceeds forwards to the upper edge of the 
orbit, where it posses through a small pulley of bone 
or cartilage, by which its direction is changed ; and 
its course is then backwards, outwards, and downwards, 
to be inserted into the sclerotic coat. It serves to 
draw the eye downwards and outwards. The inferior 
oblique arises from a minute depression in the orbital 
plate of the superior maxillary bone, just within the 
margin of the orbit, at its lower part, whence it passes 
backwards, outwards, and upwards, to be inserted into 
the sclerotic, at its posterior part. Its action is to 
direct the eye upwards and iuwards. The optic nerves, 
or second pair, after uniting to form tbe optic com- 
missure, in which some of the fibres of each nerve 
cross to the opposite side, separate, and enter the 
optic foramen at the apex of tbe orbit. They pass 
through the sclerotic coat on the inner side of and 
below the axis of the eye, then through the choroid, 
and spread themselves out, and are lost or terminate 
in the retina. Branches of tbe third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth pairs of nerves also proceed to tbe eve, for regu- 
lating the movements, Ac. of the different parts. In 
sight, then, the rays of light in passing through the 
cornea are converged, so as to pass through the rela- 
tively small pupil, and impinge upon the liens, which, 
by the convexity of its surface and its greater density 
towards the centre, serves to converge the rays, and 
to correct the aberration. They then traverse the 
vitreous humour, and strike upon the retina. (See 
Optics.) 

Etjs, DisbaseS op tub.— T his organ, from its deli- 
cacy and the numerous parts of which it is composed, 
is subject to a great variety of diseases, most of which 
will be noticed under their own names in different 
parts of this work. (See Amaurosis, Ophthalmia, 
Ac.) We shall here, therefore, only gi™ *n account 
of cataract, which has been referred to this place. It 
is derived from the Greek verb katarano, I disturb or 
confound, and is usually defined to be a weakness or 
interruption of sight, produced by opacity of tbe crys- 
talline fens or its capsule. Sometimes it is applied to 
every perceptible obstacle to vision situated ho the 
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posterior chamber between the vitreous humour and 
the uvea.. When the disease is situated in the lens or 
its capsule, it is called a true cataract j but when it con- 
sists of opaque matter deposited in front of the lens, it 
is termed spurious. The latter arises from inflam- 
mation, and is to be treated by the usual means em- 
ployed for allaying inflammation; but no operation 
can be of use in such a case. Of true cat aract three 
kinds are distinguished ; — lenticular, affecting the lens 
aloue ; capsular, affecting the capsule ; and capsule - 
lenticular, affecting both lens and capsule. Len- 
ticular cataracts are of two kinds, — hard and sqft; 
the former being the more common, especially 
among elderly persons, and is usually of an amber- 
colour or brownish tint, and generally deep in propor- 
tion to its firmness. Soft cataract prevails in child- 
hood and middle life, and occurs more frequently 
single than the other. A cataract may be occasioned 
by active inflammation or external violence, or it may 
arise from internal or unknown causes. Frequently 
it proceeds from an hereditary disposition which has 
existed for several successive generations, and some- 
times it attacks several members of the same family, 
without any evidence of its being hereditary. The 
habitual examination of minute objects in a depending 
position of the bead, by which an undue proportion of 
blood is thrown upon the organ, is said frequently to 
bring on cataract. It may make its appearance at 
any age, but is most .frequent in elderly persons, 
though children are by no means exempt from it, and 
may be even bom with it. It comes on without pain, 
and the symptom first perceived is a dim haziness of 
eight, as if a mist or thiu film were interposed between 
the object and the eye. The obscurity is greatest in 
direct vision, the opacity being almost always first 
noticed in the centre of the pupil. Hence the sight is 
better in a weak than in a strong light, because in the 
former case the pupil is enlarged, and admits the pas- 
sage of the rays through the less opaque edge of the 
lens. Hence, too, the remarkable effect produced by 
the application of belladonna to the eye, which has 
the power of dilating the pupil and producing u tem- 
porary improvement in the sight,— a means sometimes 
had recourse to by quacks, who profesB to be able to 
cure this disease. There is no medicinal remedy that 
is known to have any effect upon this disease, nor is 
it at all likely, from the structure of the parts, that 
any such remedy exists. All palliative measures, 
therefore, are confined to attention to the general 
health of the patient and the removal of any inflam- 
matory symptoms that may exist along with it. The 
only mode of core is actual removal by an opera- 
tion ; but so long ns otie eye remains unaffected, the 
operation may be delayed. There are three modes of 
operation employed for the removal of cataract, each 
of which has its advocates, and any one of which may 
be best, according to circumstances. The first is by 
extraction, or the removal of the lens, and is effected 
by making an incision through the cornea a a near the 
iris as possible, and then, by means of a needle, opening 
the front of the capsule, and gently removing the lens, 
The second method is the displacement of the lens 
from the axis of vision by what is called couching (Fr. 
eoucher, to lie down) or depression . A needle is in- 
serted through the fore part of the white of the eye, 
and is brought to bear upon the lens, pressing it back 
and down into the vitreous humour ; and the opaque 
bodv being thus removed, sight is restored. The third 
method,— by absorption, is effected by puncturing the 
front of the capsule, and thus admitting the aqueous 
humour to act upon the cataract'; by which means it 
is absorbed. Ail these operations require great care 
and skill in the operator, and the setting in of inflam- 
mation has to be specially guarded against. 

Ezekiel, c - 30 *- ke-el (Heb., God strengthens), is the 
name of oce of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, placed after the book of Lamentations, and 
before that of Daniel. It is named alter its author, 
Ezekiel, who was carried away bv Nebuchadnezzar 
into Mesopotamia in the first Babylonish captivity, 
and is stated to have commenced his prophesying in 
the filth year of his captivity (about b.c. 59), The 
book consists of forty-eight Chapters, end naturally 
divides itself into two equal halves j ftue first contain. 
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ing oracles before the fall of Jerusalem j the last, 
oracles after that event, — the catastrophe jn question 
forming the centre and culminating point of the book. 
Iu the first part we have (1) an account of Ezekiel's 
call to the prophetic office, his commission, instruc- 
tions, and encouragements for performing the duties 
(i.— in. 21) ; (2) a circumstantial announcement of 
the destruction coming upon Judah and Jerusalem, on 
aooount of the wickedness of the people (iii.22 — vii.) ; 
(3) a cycle of visions and prophetic discourses, re- 
lating to the rejection of the covenant people* with a 
copious description of the guilt of the people, their 
rulers, priests, and false prophets (viil. — xix.) ; (4) 
several discourses reproving the idolatry of the people, 
and proclaiming the fearful judgment coming upon 
Jerusalem (xx.— xxiii.) ; (5) the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants is figuratively delineated 
(xxiv.). The second part opens with prophecies 
against the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Philistines : (2) we have a prophecy against Tyre and 
Sidon (xxvi.— xxviii.) • (3) a prophecy against Egypt 
(xxix.— xxxii.) ; (4) predictions respecting the resto- 
ration of the theocracy; (a) of the future salvation of 
Israel, in its conditions and basis (xxxiii. — xxxvi.) ; (b) 
in its development, from the reanimation of the people 
to their victory over all enemies of the Divine king- 
dom (xxxvii.— xxxix.) ; (c) the renewal and glorifica- 
tion of the theocracy in the Messianic period (xl.— 
xlviii.).— (Horne's introduction.) There are so few 
grounds for doubting the genuineness of this book, 
that its authenticity has been very little called in ques- 
tion. Ezekiel seems to have been admirably fitted by 
natural disposition, as well as by spiritual endowments, 
to contend with the “ rebellious house," the ‘‘ people 
of stubborn front and bard heart," to whom he was 
sent. With force, fire, and vehemence, he performs 
the functions of the prophetic office, throwing his 
whole soul into the work. He is deep, vehement, 
tragical ; and the only sensation which he affects to 
excite is the terrible. “ Hia sentiments are elevated, 
fervid, full of fire, indignation ; his imagery is crowded, 
magnificent, terrific; his language is pompons, solemn, 
austere, rough, and at times unpolished, sometimes 
almost to disgust; he employs frequent repetitions, 
not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from tho 
vehemence of passion and indignation. Whatever 
subject he treats of, that he sedulously pursues ; from 
th%t he rarely departs, but cleaves, as it were, to it ; 
whence the connection is, in general, evident and well 
preserved." — {Loath.) Tho vigour and definiteness 
of his conceptions, down even to the minutest parts, is 
very marked. 

Ezra, Boos of, es '- rd , stands next after the second 
book of Chronicles, and before the book of Nehemiah, 
among the canonical writings of the Old Testament. 
It lias generally, both by Jews and Christians, been 
attributed to the priest whose name it bears ; chiefly 
because, in ch. viii. and ix., the actions of Ezra are 
related in the first person. It is a continuation of 
Jewish history, from tho dose of the book of Chroni- 
cles ; giving au aocount of the post-exile history of 
that people, from their return out of captivity under 
Zerubbabel and Joshua till the arrival of Ezra in Jeru- 
salem, and the reformatory measures set on foot by 
him in the new colony. The events narrated in the 
book occupy a period of about seventy-nine years (b.c 
636 — 467). It contains (1) the edict of Cyras, per- 
mitting the Jews to return into Judma and rebuild the 
temple, with an account of tho people who first re- 
turned under the leadership of Zcrubbabel, and of their 
offerings towards rebuilding the temple (i. ii.) ; (2) 
the building commenced (lii.) ; (3) hindrances from 
the Samaritans (ivO ; (4) the temple uni shed in thesixtb 
year of Darius Hystaspes, by the aid of a decree 
issued in the second year of his reign, and dedicated, 
(v. vi.) ; (5) the departure of Ezra from Babylon, with 
u commission from Artaxerxes Longimanus fvu.) ; 
(8) aooount of his companions, sad arrival at Jerusa- 
lem (viii.) ; (7) narrative of the reformation effected 
by him (ix. x.). The book of Nehemiah is some- 
times called the second book of Ezra, the two haying 
been at one time connected together: besides which 
there are two apocryphal books of that name, (See 
Esdbas.) 
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is the Bixth letter tod fourth consonant of the 
**- English alphabet, as it is also of the Latin. Its 
form is taken from the digamma of the ancient Grech 
alphabet, and it corresponds with the van of the He- 
brew. It is pronounced by bringing the upper teeth 
against the lower lip, and then breathing with a hissing 
sound. It is thus what is termed a lnbio-dental aspi- 
rate, and bears the same relation to the other labio- 
dental aspirate v that the unaspirated labials p and b 
bear to each other. F and e urc frequently inter- 
changed, and in German v has the sound of/, — as con, 
Bounded /on; hence, in English words taken from the 
German, /takes the place of w, —as voter, father ; vier , 
four. In Latin, /seems to have had a sound some- 
what corresponding to a strongly -aspirated A ; for we 
find the latter frequently substituted for the former in 
the Sabine dialect of that language; and in Spanish, 
the Latin/ is frequently changed into A,— as Latin/or- 
ntoaut r, beautiful ; Spanish, hermoto. The phi in Greek 
was often in Latin represented by /instead of ph.,~~ as 
phene, f am a ; and this is frequently done in Italian and 
Spanish, — as filonofia, philosophy. P in Latin also 
corresponded to th in Greek,— as Gr. ther, Lat. /era, a 
wild beast. F in Latin and Greek often becomes ft in 
English,— as/rafer, brother; and/) in Latin and Greek, 
/in English, — as pater, father. F, in Mug., is the 
fourth note of the natural diatonic scale. It is also 
used as an abbreviation for forte, strong or loud, the 
fluperlative/or/ijsimo being denoted byjf. 

Faba, faV-bd (from Gr. phago, lent), in Bot., the 
^ean, a gen. of the nat. ord. Leauminoaee, sub-ord. 
Papilionacetr. From the species F. rulgaria, formerly 
regarded as Ftcia faba , all the cultivated varieties of 
the broad bean have, been produced. The earliest 
garden variety is named the Maxagan, and the largest 
the Windsor. Of the field bean there are two sorts, 
the smaller being called ttelee. Beans are largely used 
in feeding cattle, and are very nutritious. The garden 
beans form an important article of human food. 

FaBaciub, fai-bai'-et-t, a synonym for the nat. ord. 
hegumino*<B (which nee). 

Fabian, /ai'-fie-aa, an adjective expressive of delay- 
delaying or dilatory. Its real acceptation is aro[i,ing 
battle, in imitation of Q. Fabius Maximus, a Horn an 
general, who, while conducting operations against Han- 
nibal in one of the Punic wars, only kept on harassing 
Hannibal by ambuscades and forays, without giving 
the Carthaginian general an opportunity of open battle. 
It thus is used to express delay or dilatory conduct. 

Fab lx, fai'bl (Lat. fabula), denotes, in its moil 
general sense, any fictitious narrative; but more 
particularly it is a short fictitious story, intended to 
convey practical rules of worldly prudence or wisdom, 
by imaginary representations drawn from the physical 
br external world. It differs from a parable,' with 
which it has many features in common, in being carried 
beyond the bounds of the probable, and even of tbe 
possible. In the vEsopean fable, the imagined actors, 
or the Chief of them, instead of being men, are the 
lower animals, and sometimes even plants, or other 
things really inanimate. The fable consists, properly, 
of two part*,— the symbolical representation and the 
application, or the instruction intended to be deduced 
from it, which latter is called the moral of the tale; 
but it ought also to be apparent in the fable itself, in 
order to render it complete. On account of its aim, it 
lies upon the borders of poetry and prose. Bv its very 
impossibility, the fable awakens and arrests the atten- 
tion, and thus the meaning that is intended to be 
* conveyed is made the more apparent. The oldest fables 
Hire believed to belong to the East; and of these the 
most celebrated are the Indian fable* of Pilpay, or 
Bilpiti ; and the more meagre Arabic collection attri- 
buted to Lokman, who is said to have lived in the time 
of king David. Among the Greeks, the fable* ofA&op 
are well known ; but not a few of those that were 
torrent in Greene tinder his name are identical with 
those of the East. In Latin, Phadr us has left about 
ninety fables of considerable merit in imitation of 
ABeop; but the well-known fable*! 41 the town mouse 
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and country mouse," related by Horace, is the bent in 
that lan gunge. During the middle age*, the fable does 
not seem tc> havo been entirely neglected ; and an 
edition of t hose current in Germany in the time of the 
Minnesingers lias been published by Bodmea The 
oldest, known writer of fable* in Germany ia Strieker, 
who nourished about the middle of the f3th century ; 
and among the most distinguished of the later writers 
of that country are Gellert, Gleim, and Leasing. In 
England, the most distinguished name in this walk is 
John Gay; and in France, pre-eminent among all the 
moderns'for his delicate sarcasm and lively wit, ia La 
Fontaine. 

Facade, fas-tade 1 (Ft.), in Arch., a term used to 
express t he l uce or front of any building of importance. 
It may bo applied to anv side' of a large quadrangular 
building embellished with sufficiently striking archi- 
tectural features, but it is uBually confined to the 
principal front, in which the chief entrance ia most 
frequently, if not always, situated. 

Face , faia (Ft. face, Lat. facies, Ital. faccia), in 
Cryst., the terminal plane* of a regular solid : thus 
the cube has six faces, or fiat surfaces. 

Each. ( See Physiognomy.) 

Fackt, fd'-ect, in Min., a term applied to the small 
faces of a gum or crystal. When precious atones aro 
out with numerous faces, they ere said to be facetted, 
in contradistinction to those polished into rounded 
forms or cut en eabochon. , 

Facia, fai'-the-d (Let .faciea, a face), in Arch., a 
name often given to flat bands or fillets introduced 
into architectural embellishments, but more frequently 
applied to the bands of an architrave, which are so 
placed that tbe one above projects beyond the surface 
of that which is immediately below it. In the archi- 
trave of the Composite order of architecture two faciae 
nre generally nsed, while in the Corinthian, and some- 
times in the Ionic order, three are introduced. A 
pictorial representation of the facia will be found in 
the engraving illustrating the article Entablature. 
(See Entablature.) 

Facial Angle. (See Ethnology ) 
FAC-«tMiLx,/?fc*inm'-s-fe (Lat., from fir in, I make, 
and aimilia , like), denotes an exact imitation of an 
origiual in all its traits and peculiarities, a copy as 
accurate us possible. It is chiefly used in relation to 
copies of oia manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting documents, which are 
made by engraving or lithography. 

Faction ./itA-' ahun (Lat. f actio), is a term applied 
in a bad seme to any party in a state that offers 
uncompromising opposition to the measures of the 
government, or that endeavours to excite public dis- 
content upon unreasonable grounds. 

Factor. (See Agent.) 

Factob, fdk’-tor (Lat. facer e, to form), in Alg. and 
Arith., a term applied to each of the quantities which 
are multiplied into one another ; in other words, to the 
multiplicand and tbe multiplier, in order to form a 
product. The term factor is also used in the same 
sense as divisor ; so that any quantity that will divide 
another is a factor of it. The entire factors of 12 are 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. Taken in pairs, the factors are I x 12, 
2 x 6, 3 x 4, Ac. The prime factors of a quantity are 
those factors which cannot be exactly divided by any 
other quantity except 1. Every number has 1 for a 
prime factor. 

Factory, faV-to-re, in a general sense, any build- 
iag where cotton, wool, silk, flax, hair, hemp, jute, or 
tow, are manufactured by machinery worked by steam, 
water, or some other power. The factory system, as 
it is called, dates from tbe introduction of Arkwright's 
spinning machinery. After that time large numbers of 
workmen met together at tbe new cotton-mills. It is 
in this branch of manufacture that the factory system 
has been most developed, The advantages gamed!, are 
the subdivision of labour according to skill and 
strength, and that of applying to each process exactly 
the force that is necessary. Up to tbe year 1833, the 
employment of children in factories was much abused $ 
they were employed by workmen whose wages de- 
pended greatly upon juvenile labour, and who conse- 
quently overtasked their strength and permanently 
injured their constitutions. A parliamentary com- 
mittee investigated this subject in 1832 ; and a com- 
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minion was appointed to examine the mills themselves. 
An act for regulating factories was passed the next 
year, (See Factory. Acts.) In North America, 
spinning and weaving factories are much more fre- 
quently owned by joint-stock companies than in Eng- 
land. Some of them are very large, and the workmen 
and work-women hold a higher social position than in 
England. Many of the factories have boarding-houses 
attached to them, in which many of the operatives, 
especially young women and girls away from home, are 
boarded and lodged under a well-conducted system. 
The word factory was first applied to large segregations 
of workpeople iu one building during Arkwright's time. 
At that period it signified an establishment of mer- 
chants and factors in foreign countries. These factories 
were governed by several rules adopted for their own 
support, and in order to protect them from the inter- 
ference of the governments of the countries in which 
they resided. In modern times these factories have 
nearly ceased to exist. The mode in which they were 
instituted seems to have been, that they first' had a 
liberty to trade, then a district was assigned to them, 
in which they were exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
native courts. The English, at an early period , formed 
factories in China, which still exist. Factories hare 
also been established by the Venetians, Genoese, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, and French. 

Factory Acts are certain acts of parliament, which 
have been passed from time to time, regulating the 
employment of laboiTr in these establishments. Iu 
1832, m consequence of the numerous complaints that 
were made regarding the injurious effects of factory 
labour on the health of the labourers, particularly the 
young employed in them, a parliamentary committee 
was appointed to investigate the subject ; knd subse- 
quently a commission was named to inquire on the 
spot into the actual condition of the operatives. At- 
tempts had previously been made in 1802, 1818, and 
1831, to legislate on the subject ; but only on a small 
Beale. In consequence of the report of the coramis- 
eion, 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 103 (1833), was passed, de- 
claring, that after January 1, 1834, no person under 
18 years of age shall be allowed to work in the 
night (•. e . between 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m.) in any 
cotton or other factory, excepting in lace factories; 
that no person under 18 shall be employed more 
than 12 hours in one day, or 69 hours m one week ; 
that H hour daily be allowed for meals to each per- 
son restricted to 12 hours work; that no child shall 
bo employed, except in silk-milla, under nine years of 
age ; that after March 1, 1834, no child under 11 years 
old shall bo employed in any factory, except in silk- 
mills, more than 48 hours iu any one week, nor more 
than rtine hours in any day, — nor after March 1, 1835, 
who shall not bo 12 years old,— nor alter March 1, 
1836, who shall not be 13 years old ; that children and 
young persons, whose hours of work are regulated, 
shall be entitled to two holidays and eight half-holidays 
in every year ; that children, whose hours of work are 
restricted to nine hours a day, are not to be employed 
without a certificate from a physician or surgeon, cer- 
tifying that they are of the ordinary strength and 
appearance of children of these ages; the crown to 
appoint four inspectors, with extensive powers, to see 
that the various provisions of the act are carried out, 
to make rules necessary for its execution, and to 
enforce attendance at school, for at least two hours 
daily out of six days in the week, of children employed 
in the factories. The following year, a short explana- 
tory act was passed ; but nothing further was done 
till 1844, when 7 & 8 Viet, c. 15, became law. By this 
act, the powers and duties of inspectors are more 
accurately set forth ; and an office of factory-inspec- 
tors is established in London : regulations are laid 
down for the protection of children in wet-flax spin- 
ning, and from accidents by the machinery while in 
motion : a ohild is defined to mean a person under 13, 
and a young person, one between the ages of 13 and 
18 ; children may be employed at eight years of age; all 
females are regarded as young persons ; the maximum 
amount of daily work for each child is seven hours; 
work for children and young persons is to cease on 
Saturday at half-past four ; ^nd certain provisions are 
made regarding the meal-rimes. By 10 Viet. o. 29, 
the hours of labour for young persons, and women 
817 
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above 18, are reduced to 11 hours a day, after July 1, 
1847, and 10 hours alter Maf 1, 1848 ; and by 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 102, children are not to be employed before aix 
in the morning, or after six in the evening, or after two 
on Saturday. In 1856, an act was passed aa to mill- 
gearing, limiting the fencing to such parts of the 
machinery aa children and young persons are liable to 
be injured by. 

Faculties, Court op, fdk'-ul-tie*, a court esta- 
blished by 25 Henry VIII. c. 21, under the archbishop 
of Canterbury, ana having power to grant faculties, 
privileges, indulgences, dispensations, licenses, and 
the like, connected with ecclesiastical matters. Now 
the business of the court is chiefly confined to grant- 
ing licenses to marry. 

Faculty, fuk'-nl-te (Lat .faeultae), in Phil., is com- 
monly applied to those active powers of the mind 
which are original and natural, and which make part 
of the constitution of the mind. Capacity, on the 
other hand, is applied to those manifestations of mind 
in which it is generally regarded os passive, as affected 
or acted upon by something external to itself. 
“ Powers natural and active/* says Sir W. Hamilton, 
“ are called faculties. Powers natural and passive, ca- 
pacities or receptivities. Powers acquired are habits, 
and habit is used both iu an active and passive 
sense. The power again of acquiring a habit is called 
a disposition." When philosophers thus classify the 
different operations of the mind, and assign them to 
different powers, it is not to be supposed that they 
regard the mind as made up of so many distinct parts. 
The mind manifests itself in different ways, and it is only 
these manifestations that they arrange and classify. 
When, therefore, they Bpeak of a power or faculty of 
the mind, they only mean that certain operations of 
the mind have been observed and classified, according 
to the conditions and circumstances under whioh they 
manifest themselves. This way of speaking of facul- 
ties," says Locke, 44 has misled many into a confused 
notion of so many distinct agents in us, which had 
their several provinces and authorities, and did com- 
mand, obey, and perform several actions, as so many 
distinct beings : which has been no small oocasion of 
wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty, in questions 
relating to them." 

Faculty, in a university, is one of the particular 
departments of teaching. In most universities there 
are four faculties ; viz. arts, law, medicine, and the- 
ology. (See Universities.) 

Fagging, fag'-ginq (Anc.-Sax.), is a term applied to 
a system of servitude which was at one time general in 
the higher Bohools of this oonntry, and which has not 
yet entirely disappeared. It consists in the junior 
boys, or those of the lower school, rb it is called, being 
compelled to act as servants or 44 fags" to the older 
or more advanced pupils. The fag is under entire 
subjection to his master, having to attend to his fire, 
prepare his meals, brush his clothes, and perform other 
mental duties. Several attempts have of late years 
been made to abolish this barbarous custom, ana it is 
hoped that it will soon entirely disappear. 

Faggot, or Fagot, fdo’-got (F r. fagot, Armoric and 
Welsh fa god) t is generally a bundle of sticks or small 
branches of treeB bound together. In times of re- 
ligious persecution the faggot was a badge worn on the 
sleeve of the upper garment of snob persons as had ab- 
jured heresy, being put on after the person had pub- 
licly carried a faggot to some appointed place by way 
of penance. To leave off the wearing of this badge 
was sometimes regarded as a sign of apostasy. Among 
military men faggots were persons hired by officers 
whose companies were not full, to muster and hide the 
deficiencies of the company, and thus cheat the govern- 
ment of so much money. Faggot votes, in politics, 
were votes created by the partitioning of an estate into 
numerous small tenements, which were let to persons 
at an almost nominal rent, upon condition of voting at 
elections according to the diotates of the lessor. 

F iQO'B'sruvvL, fai-go-pi' -rum, in Bpt., the Buckwheat, 
a gen. of Polt/gonaceee. The fruits of F. eiculentum 
and tatarieum are need as a substitute for corn in the 
north of Asia and eastern Europe. The former spe- 
cies is oniti rated in Britain as food for pheasants. 

Fagus, jfai'-gue (from Gr. phago, I eat), in Bot.» the 
Beech, a gen. off he nat. ord. Coiylaeeee. F. eylwHca, 
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Fahrenheit’s Thermometer- Scale 

the common beech, is one of oar noblest forest trees, 
This and F. americanA are much valued for their 
timber. The fruits (beech-mast) form a food for pigs. 
The fruit of F. Jerruginea is eaten in North America 
for dessert. 

FaHBHWHEIT’s Thaumometeb-Scale. (See Theb- 
momrtbr.) 

Fainting, or Syncope, faint' -in g, nn r -kope (Irish 
fains, a weakening ; Qr., from ran, with, ana kopto, I 
fall down), in Pathol., is a sudden and total or partial 
unconsciousness, resulting from impaired circulation of 
the blood through the brain, occasioned commonly by 
diminished action of the heart. The functions of the 
nervous system, respiration, and the action of the 
heart, are either suspended or very much dimiuisrhed in 
force. The causes of fainting are various; as any 
strong mental emotion, loss of blood, severe pain, or 
anything which tends to diminish the vital energy of 
the system. Usually the patient is first conscious of a 
singing in the ears, then the sight becomes confused 
and au the senses deadened ; the countenance becomes 
deadly pale, and the limbs are unable to support the 
weight of the body, which sinks to the earth. Faint- 
ing, if occasioned by a diseased state of the brain or 
heart, or if prolonged, may result in death; but if 
arising from any trivial cause, the patient in general 
speedily recovers. The patient should be laid on his 
back, with his head low, and his dress loosened about 
the neck ; abundance of fresh air should be admitted 
to him, and cold water may be sprinkled on his face 
and neck, or ammonia applied to the nostrils. 

Faih, fair (Fr. fairs , Welsh fair, Lat. forum , a 
market-place), is a larger species of market, which is 
held at more distant intervals, and sometimes devoted 
to one species of merchandise, sometimes to several. 
In the earlier stages of society, and in inland countries, 
where the facilities for commerce are comparatively 
circumscribed, the bringing together of commodities 
and dealers at certain times and in convenient places 
is of the utmost importance; and for this purpose 
various privileges have been annexed to fairs, and 
numerous facilities afforded for the disposal of pro- 
perty in them. In this country no fair can be held 
without a grant from the crown, or a prescription 
which supposes such grant; and before a patent is 
granted, it is usual to have a writ of ad quod damnum 
executed and returned, that it may not be issued to the 
prejudice of a similar establishment already existing. 
If her Majesty grant power to hold a fair or’market in 
a particular place, the lieges can resort to no other, 
even though it should be inconvenient ; but if no place 
be appointed, then the grantees may hold it where they 
find it to be most convenient. Formerly courts were 
established in connection with fairs, commonly called 
pii pottdre, in allusion to the dusty feet of the suitors, 
where summary judgment was administered on all 
matters of dispute arising from transactions at the fair. 
In this country the fairs have lost much of their ancient 
splendour, and many of them have all but disappeared. 
The growth of towns, and the facilities afforded for the 
disposal and purchase of all kinds of produce, have 
rendered them much less necessary now than formerly. 
Those that are chiefly of use in the present day, and 
which have least declined, are the cattle and horse 
fairs. The August fair of Hornoastle, in Lincolnshire, 
is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many thousand 
horses being exhibited for sale at it. 8t, Faith’s, near 
Norwich (Oct, 17), is the principal English fair for 
Scotch cattle ; and Wey hill fair, in Hampshire (Oct. 30), 
has probably the greatest display of sheep of any fair 
in the kingdom. Falkirk fair or tryst is one of the 
moot important in Scotland for the sale of cat tle and 
sheep; and hardly inferior to it are those of Melrose 
and Lockerly. In Germany, the principal fairs arc 
those of Leipsic, Frankfort-on-tbe-Mai n e, and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. In France, that of Beaucaire was 
formerly the largest in Europe, and is still frequented 
by a vast concourse of people. The great fair of Nish- 
nij -Novgorod, in Hussia, is at present the most im- 
portant in Europe, being frequented by buyers and 
idlers from different parts of Europe and Northern 
and Central Asia. Another celebrated Russian fair is 
that of Kiachta, on the Chinese frontier, where the 
greater part of the commerce between the Chinese and 
Hassla* empires is transacted. A lagge fair is held at 
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Mecca during the resort of pilgrims to that place.— 
Ref. McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

f aieies, or Ei/VES./tfir'-een, elvz (Ger. efe, Sw. elf, 
Dan. ellefolk , Old Norse a//), are supernatural bangs, 
of human shape, of both sexes, and generally of very 
diminutive ei&c. The name fairy is derived from the 
Latin /afcm, fate; and henoe the Italian name of this 
class of beings is fata. Elf is derived from the Old 
Norse alp, or alf, which signifies both a mountain and 
a demon of the mountains. The Anglo-Saxons bad 
their dun-aefenne, or fairies of the mountains ; mtdd- 
aelfenne, or fairies of the woods; vcaeteT-aelfe'nne, or 
fairies of the fountains. They are thus classed by 
Shakspeare 

“ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with pnntleas foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do flee him 
When he comes back.” — Tempest, act v. sc. 1. 

The general belief is that the native land of fairy my- 
thology is Arabia, and that our knowledge of thesa 
beings was brought from that country by theOrusaders; 
but there can be no doubt that their origin is much 
more ancient. They are generally believed to be a 
kind of intermediate beings, partaking both of the na- 
ture of men and spirits, having material bodies, and 
yet possessed of the power of making themselves invi- 
sible, and of passing through any sort of inclosure. 
They are remarkably small in ^stature, with fair com- 
plexions, and generally clothed in green. Their haunts 
were believed to be groves, verdant meadows, and the 
slopes of hills, and their great diversion dancing hand- 
in-hand in a circle, as alluded to in Midsummer fright** 
Dream, The traces of their tiny feet are supposed to 
remain visible in the gross long afterwards, and aro 
oulled Fairy Kings or Circles (which see). They were 
regarded as of a doubtful character, being sometimes 
benevolent and sometimes mischievous. The diseases of 
cattle were frequently attributed to their mischievous 
operation ; and cattle that died suddenly, without any 
apparent cause, were commonly said to be elf-shot. 
They were said to bo very fond of human children, and 
were in the habit of carrying away such as they could 
lay hold of, and leave vixens of their own in their room. 
In Poole’s “Parnassus” are given the names of the fairy 
court " Oberon , the emperor ; Mob, the empress ; 
Perriwiggin, Perritcinde, Puck, Hobgoblin , Tomalin , 
Tom Thumb, oourtiers ; Mop, Map I ‘‘vp, Pip, Drip , 
Ship , Tub, Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, Quick , Gill, Im, lit. 
Wap, Win , frit, the maids of honour ; frymphidta, the 
mother of the maids.” T, Crofton Croker, in his 
“Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ire- 
land," describes them as beings “a few inches high, 
airy, and almost transparent in body; so delicate 
io their term, that a dewdrop, when they chance to 
dance on it, trembles, indeed, but never breaks. Both 
seres are of extraordinary beauty, and mortal beings 
cannot be compared with them/' They live in largo 
societies, and are governed by a queen ; and the pea- 
santry nev<»r speak of them but with caution and 
respect, as the good people and friends, believing 
them to be present, and to hear what is said. They 
have their dwellings in clefts of rocks, caves, and an- 
cient tumuli, and every part of them is decorated in 
the most splendid and gorgeous manner. The popular 
belief in fairies may now be said to have died out in 
this country ; but to it we are indebted for a class of 
literature which, at least to the young, has its cease- 
less charms. The true fairy tales first became popular 
in the latter part of the 17 th century, and the Italians 
appear to have been the first to take the lead. A iter 
a time, they became very popular in France ; and, at 
present, they are more extensive and popular in Ger- 
many than in any other country. 

Faiby Bing or Circle, is a ring occasionally ob- 
served in pastures, and which was usually attributed 
by the peasantry to the dancing of the fairies. They 
are seldom of a perfect form, but are usually more dr 
less irregular, sometimes forming a series of arcs of 
circles. They were ascribed by scientific men to 
various onuses ; but they are now known to be occa- 
sioned by the growth of certain kinds of fungi, which, 
proceeding outwards frogs a centre, render the soil 
for a time unfitted for the nourishment of grass. 

Faith, faith (Lat.JMss), is that assent or credence 
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which we give to the declaration or promise of Another, 
on the Authority of the person who makes it. The 
(greeter part of our knowledge is derived from the 
information of others, and depends upon the credence 
which we give to their' testimony j hence, to believe 
and to know are sometimes used indiscriminately. 
Faith is the means by which we obtain a knowledge of 
things which donot come under our own observation, — 
thing# not teen ; and in this way faith is distinguished 
from sight. Faith is also distinct from reason, in so 
far as it deals with matters which we cannot compre- 
hend by pur reason ; but, at the same time, while we 
exercise faith, we must also exercise reason ; for it is 
impossible to exercise an acceptable faith without 
reason for so exercising it. Henry Eogers represents 
“reason and faith as twin-born; the one, in form and 
features, the image of manly beauty, the other of 
feminine grace ana gentleness, but to each of whom, 
alas t is allotted a sad privation. While tho bright eyes 
of Reason are full of piercing and restless intelligence, 
bis ear is closed to sound ; aud while Faith has an 
ear of exquisite delicacy, on her sightless orbs, as she 
lifts them towards heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. 
Hand-in-hand the brother and sister, in all mutual 
love, pursue their way through a world on which, like 
ours, day breaks and night falls alternate ; by day the 
eyes of Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night the 
ear of Faith is the guide of Reason." “ Reason is apt 
to be eager, impetuous, impatient of that instruction 
which his infirmity will not permit him readily to 
apprehend ; while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever 
willing to listen to the voice by which alone truth and 
wisdom can effectually reach her.” — (Essay on Heaton 
and Faith.) Faith, in Theol., denotes the assent of 
the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to us 
in the Holy Scriptures, more particularly that living 
reception of truth by the heart by which we Bee our 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and aro led to flee to 
Christ for salvation. Some theologians distinguish 
four kinds of faith (1) A mere assent to tho truth of 
tho doctrines of the Gospel, which leaves the heart 
unmoved and unaffected; (2) a belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, coupled with a sense of our lost and 
tinful condition ; (3) the assent of the mind, also, to 
the means of man'B justification in the sij;ht of God ; 
and (4) such a belief as, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
lends us to come to Christ, and place all our hopes in 
him for salvation, which alone is the “ saving faith; ” 
There was also in the early church that miraculous 
faith by which the apostles and others were able to 
work miracles. 

Fakz&, fa-keer' (Arab., poor), a term applied to asce- 
tics iu several parts of the Eastern world, particularly 
in India, and is synonymous with the Persian and 
Turkish dervish (which see). Some of them live in 
communities, like the monks of the Western world, 
while others live singly, as hermits, or wander about, 
making strange displays of self-torture and mortifica- 
tions. Their appearance is filthy and disgusting in the 
extreme. They go about naked, frequently with their 
bodies besmeared with the dung of the holy cow. They 
sometimes unite in bands, carrying banners, and 
making a great noise with drums aud horns. Some of 
them hold their arms up in one position for years, 
till they have lost the power of taking them down 
again ; others bend the body forward, till they are 
unable to restore it to its natural position again ; while 
others clench their fists till the nails grow through the 
hand. They usually take up their abode in shady 
, places, either in the open air or in old and ruinous 
buildingB, without anything to repose on or to cover 
themselves. One writer affirms that a member of this 
order should have ten of the qualities proper to the 
dog; among which are, to be always hungry ; to have 
no fixed residence ; to watch during the night ; to leave 
no heritage after his death ; not to abandon his master, 
although ill-treated by him; to content himself with 
the lowest plaee, and to yield his seat to any one who 
wants it. It is estimated that there are not less than 
three millions of fakirs in India. Many of them are 
undoubtedly insane ; but the greater part of them are 
impostors and hypocrites. 

Falcon. (See Falconidjr.) 

Falooniuje, f<Urkon'‘i-dc . — Birds of this genus are 
distinguished from all otEet%nembers of the family by 
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the existence of a slight festoon on the lateral margin 
of the upper mandible, and also of an acute tooth on 
each side towards the apex. The wings aro Very long 
and pointed, the second and 1 third quills being the 
longest; the tail is long and rounded ; the tarsi of 
moderate length, stout and reticulated ; the toea usually 
elongated, and terminated by long curved and acute 
claws. The tongue is fleshy, sloped, and canalicnlated. 
The falcons proper are distinguished from the ger- 
falcon by a tooth moro strongly defined on each side cf 
the upper mandible, which, among the others, is a mere 
festoon ; the lower mandible is also much more sloped 
at its point than in tho true falcon. The falcons are 
found in all parts of the world, and the number of 
species is very large. Their flight is very swift, and 
their courage certainly greater than that of other ra- 
pacious birds. Their flight is performed by regular 
continuous beats, with little or none of that sailing 
motion which characterizes the kites. In capturing 
their prey, whether in the air or on the ground, they 
descend perpendicularly upon it. Their food consists, 
for the most part, of small quadrupeds and birds; but 
many of them also feed partly on reptiles and insects. 
The nests of these birds are rough and bulky, com- 
posed of sticks and twigs placed in the hollows of rocks 
or in trees. The eggs are usually laid at the close of 
winter or very early in spring ; they vary in number 
from three to bix, and are generally speckled with red 
or brown. (See Geb-falcox, Goshawks, &c.) 

Falconry. (See Hawking.) 

Fall of Codies, fawl (Ang.-Sax.). — When a body 
is allowed to drop through the air from a great height, 
or is thrown upwards, or through the air in any direc- 
tion, the courae which it takes, and the rapidity of its 
motion from or towards the earth, is regulated in oil 
cases by certain laws. The motion of a body projected 
through the air in a horizontal or oblique direction, 
and the path which it describes, are considered elae- 
where (tee Projectiles, Theory of) ; and it will be 
sufficient hire to examine the rate of motion of a body 
moving towards or from the earth in a vertical line. 
If a person were to stand on tho top of a very high 
tower, ami drop a ball from his hand, it would mil 
to the earth, moving much more rapidly as it ap- 
proached the ground than it did when it was first 
dropped from the hand at the top of the tower. Its 
motion downwards is found to be what is termed a uni- 
formly accelerated motion ; that is to say, a motion 
continually increasing at a certain rate ; or, in other 
irords, if a body be moving at a certain velocity at the 
expiration of one second from the point of time at 
which it was allowed to fall, it will be moving twice as 
fast at the expiration of two seconds, three times os 
fast at the end of three, and so on. Experiments have 
shown that the rate per Becond at which bodies acquire 
velocity if moving downwards through the air, or lose 
velocity if moving upwards, is 32$ feet. (See Gravita- 
tion, Pendulum.) This velocity acquired by a falling 
body in a second of time is called the measure of the 
accelerating force, which force is produced by the at- 
traction of the earth. Therefore, when a ball has been 
allowed to fall from the top of a tower, it is moving at 
the rate of 32* feet per second at the end of the first 
second after it has been dropped from the hand ; at 
the end of the next second, it is moving with a velocity 
of 64| feet per second ; at the end of the third, at the 
rate of 96$ feet per second ; and so on. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the velocity of a body at any period of 
its fall may bo ascertained by multiplying the rate of 
motion at the end of the first second, or, as it is gene- 
rally called, the measure of the accelerating force, by 
the number of seconds during which it has been falling. 
The velocity of a body at any period of its 'fall. being 
known, the space or length through which it has fallen 
may be ascertained by multiplying the velocity at that 
period by the number of seconds during which it has- 
been falling, and dividing the result by 2. Thus, if a 
body has been falling from a state of rest for 5 seconds, 
its velocity at the end of the fifth second will be 321x5 
8=1601 feet per seoond; and the space through which 
it has fallen will be 1605 x 5+ 2 =402^ feet. If a body 
be thrown from the hand with considerable force, in- 
stead of being dropped in the direction of the ground, 
its velocity at any period of its course will be found by 
adding the rate of motion that it would have attained 
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at the end of any number of seconds, if allowed to fall 
from a state of rest to the initial velocity imparted to 
the body at the momeubwhen it was launched from the 
hand. Thus,*in the example above given, if the body 
bad been thrown downwards with an initial velocity of 
60 feet per second, its rate of motion at the end of the 
fifth second would be 50+160|=210$ feet ; but the 
space through winch it has fallen would be 60 x 5 + 402 A- 
=652^5 feet, as the initial velocity of SO feet per second 
tends to carry it through 250 feet in the five seconds, 
in addition to the space through which it is conveyed 
l>y the accelerating force of the earth’s attraction. In 
the same way, if a ball be thrown upwards into the air 
at a certain velocity, by a person standing on the 
earth’s surface, its motion will become slower and 
slower, at the rate of 32 J feet per second, until the 
force with which it has been propelled upwards is en- 
tirely counteracted and destroyed by the attraction of 
the earth, which now acts as a retarding force ; and 
when its initial velocity has been thus exhausted, the 
ball wifi seem to bo stationary for a very small fraction 
pf time, and theu descend, acquiring rapidity of motion 
at the same rate as a ball allowed to fall from the same 
height from a stats of rest. 

Fallacy, fM'-ld-se (Lnt.faHacia), in Log., is defined 
by Whately to be '* any argument, or apparent argu- 
ment, which professes to be decisive of the matter at 
issue, while, m reality, it is not.’* Fallacies are com- 
monly divided into two classes, according us the error 
lies in the words of the reasoning (in dietiune) or in the 
matter (extra dict*onem). The former are otherwise 
describable as formal , or logical fallacies ; the latter 
as material , or non -logical fallacies, as errors arising 
beyond the reasoning process. They may be otherwise 
distributed into three classes,— fallacies of assumption, 
fallacies of exposition, and fallacies of inference; the 
first two being fallacies extra dictiouem, the last in 
dictione. The fallacy of assumption consists in our 
reasoning from premises which arc either untrue in 
themselves, or not admitted by those whom wo wish to 
convince ; as in begging the question when we take a 
thing lor granted which requires to bo proved, and in 
reasoning in a circle. A fallacy of exposition consists 
essentially in a mis-statement or wrong exposition of 
the question argued. This fallacy is committed when 
the conclusion which we infer, although it may legiti- 
mately be deduced from premises true or admitted, is 
not the conclusion which we are bound to prove, —it is 
not to the point, or away from the question. It is 
called in Latin ignoratio elenchi, because it is not tlb*. 
** elenclms” (i.e. proof of the contradictory of your 
opponent’s assertion), which it should be. The varieties 
of this form of error are very numerous. Fallacies of 
inference are all in dictione, — formal or logical fallacies. 
In this class, the conclusion which the argument is 
supposed or alleged to prove does not follow from the 
premises. ^Fallacies of inference arise from illicit pro- 
cess cither of the major or minor term, non-distri- 
bution of the middle term, or the occurrence of more 
terms than three. Fallacies of inference are otherwise 
divided into purely logical fallacies, or such sb appear 
on the face of the argument, and semi-logical fallacies, 
those which are not apparent until we have asce .’tained 
the meaning of the term in which it occurs. Ail semi- 
logical fallacies of inference are referable to one cause, 
—ambiguity of terms. ( See Louie.)— Kef. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Fallin g Sickness. (See Epilepsy.) 

Falling Stabs, favtl'-ing, meteoric bodies, supposed 
to be of a similar nature to aerolites. (See AUbolitk.) 
They' appear to the observer to resemble stars sud- 
denly falling. -from their position in the heavens, and 
vanishing after a flight of short duration, during which 
they Mem to draw a brilliant train of light behind them. 
The diameter of these bodies is supposed to vary from 
*80 to 120 feet, and their rate of motion to be between 
20 and 40 miles per second ; their distance from the 
earth, when visible to the beholder as falling stars, is 
considered to range between 20 and 150 miles, beyond 
which limit they become invisible. They generally ap- 
pear singly, but sometimes in great numbers, almost 
resembling a shower of lire, a flight of many thousands 
having been noticed by Professor Olmsted in North 
America on the night of the 12th of November, 1833. 
Itln been ascertained, by a long series of observe* 
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tiona, that this phenomenon occurs with regularity at 
certain seasons of the year, particularly in the latter 
part of the months of April aud November. It is also 
supposed that they occur with greater brilliancy at inter- 
vals of about thirty-four years, Humboldt having ob- 
served a remarkable fall oi shooting stars at Gussana, 
in South America, in November, 1709, thirty- four year* 
prior to the occurrence of the brilliant flight noticed 
by Olmsted in 1833. If this be the case, the next ex- 
traordinary display of fulling stars will take place in 
November, 18(17. 

Fallopian Tubes, in An at., so called 

after the anatomist by whom they were first described, 
are slender tort uous canals, about four inches in length, 
proceeding from the upper angle of the uterus.' Their 
inner, or attached extremity, is narrow aud cordlike ; 
but they soon begin to enlarge as they proceed out- 
wards, and at length they bend backwards aud down- 
wards towards the ovary, about an inch beyond which 
they terminate in an expanded extremity, the margin 
of which presents a number of irregular processes, 
namedySm&ridf, one of which, somewhat larger than the 
rest, is attached to the outer end of the corresponding 
ovary. They serve as ducts of the ovaries. 

Fallow, fAI'do (Ang.-Sax.), in Agr.,a term applied 
to a portion of ground in which no seed is sown for 
the space of a year. This is done in order that the 
soil may be exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
the weeds destroyed by repeated ploughings ana har- 
rowings, and fertility restored, which previous crops 
had exhausted. A green f allot, is a term applied to 
land which has been rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds, by means of some green crop, such as turnips, 
potatoes’, Ac. 

Fallow Dree (permit Varna). — This ’/animal 
may be distinguished from the stag by the spotted 
coat, the spread und palmated horns, and the smaller 
size. It seldom measures more than three feet high 
ut the shoulder. Its colour is reddish brown, spotted 
with white ; but there is a variety which is of a nearly 
uniform dark brown. This latter is a native of 
Norway, and was brought to England at the time of 
James I. The manners of the (allow deer resemble 
those of the stag ; but it is less delicate in the choice 
of its food, and browses closer. It attains full growth 
at the ago of three years, amt is said to live twenty 
years. The fallow deer’s native country is the south 
of Europe and the south-western part of Asia. The 
skin of this animal furnishes a valuable leather, and 
the horns, like those oi the stag, aro manufactured 
into knife- handles, Ac, The shaving of the horns 
has been used in the manufacture of ammonia , popu- 
larly known as kartrhorn. ( See Dkeh.) 

False Imprisonment, /aW#r (Lat. fal$u $)>— Every 
confinemeciof the person is an imprisonment, whether 
it be in u common prison, in a private house, or even 
by forcibly detaining one in the public streets. Un- 
lawful or false imprisonment, then, is when such con- 
finement takes place without sufficient authority. A 
person who falsely imprisons another is liable to a 
criminal prosecution, and also a civil action for 
damages. 

False News.— T he spreading of false news, to make 
discord between the king and nobility, or concerning 
any great man of the realm, is a misdemeanor, and 
punishable by common law with flneatul imprisonment. 

False Pretences, the obtaining Money under, 
in Law, is provided for by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, which 
enacts, that if any person shall, by any false pretence, 
obtain from any other person, any chattel, money, or 
valuable security, with intent to cheat or defraud any 
person of the same, he shall be guilty of a misdemea- 
nor, and liable to transportation for seven years (now 
penal servitude), or to fine and imprisonment. Act 
14 & 15 Viet. o. 100, provides that it shall be no bAr to 
conviction, that such crime may amount in law to 
larceny ; and that it shall be sufficient to prove that 
the defendant did the act with intent to defraud, with- 
out specifying any particular person. 

False Swearing, (See Perjury.) 

Falsb Whig am and Measures. (See Weights 
and Measures.) 

Falsetto, fawl-eetf-to, an Italian word used in Mua. 
to signify a feigned or artificial voice, produced by 
diminishing the aperture 'of the throat. The Italians 
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nail the falsetto, voce di testa, or Voice from the head, 
in contradistinction to voce di petto, the natural or 
chest voice, 

Fama. ClaMosa, faV-ipH klam-o'-m (Lat.), in the 
Eecl. Law of Scotland, ia a wide-spread report affect- 
ing the moral character of a clergyman or elder of the 
church, and which may be taken up and investigated 
by the church courts, independently of any regular 
complaint by a particular accuser. 

FaMiliae Spieits, f&m+il'-y&r (from Lat. familia), 
a name given to certain demons or evil spirits, which 
were supposed to attend and be at the service of a 
magician, or other favoured person. The belief in 
familiar spirits is very ancient, and by the Inw of 
Moses, such as had familiar spirits were to be put to 
death. Where Socrates speaks of his attendant demon, 
he is generally and erstcoa to refer to the inner feelings 
and promptings of his nature, and not to any familiar 
spirit. In eastern countries, the belief in familiar 
spirits is very general; and it was widely diffused over 
Europe in the middle ages. A favourite form assumed 
by a familiar spirit was that of a black dog. Jovius 
says that Cornelius Agrippa was always accompanied 
by a devil in the torrn of a black dog ; and Goethe 
makes Mephistopheles first appear to Faust in this 
shape. Paracelsus was believed to carry about with 
him a familiar spirit in the hilt of his sword. 

F ami u a R8, f&m ■ iV-yurt (from Lat. fumilia, a family, 
as belonging to the family of the inquisitor), the name 
given to certain officers of the Inquisition, who 
assisted in upprebeudirifc: such as were accused, and 
carrying them to prison. This office was esteemed so 
honourable that even noblemen and princes were am- 
bitious of being admitted to it, — even the king of 
Spain himself assuming that title, and becoming pro- 
tector of the order. Familiars were granted large 
indulgences and privileges, and might commit the 
most heinous crimes with impunity. 

Fa Mini Ttfdmf-e-le (Lat .fumilia, Gr. olko «), is applied 
in a general sense to a number of individuals living 
together, or standing in a certain degree of relation- 
ship to each other; a household, including parents, 
children, and servants; or all descended from one 
common progenitor. Among the Romans, familia. was 
applied to all persons in the power of a paterfamilias, 
— as hia sons, daughters, grandchildren, and slaves; 
but it was also used in a wider sense, including all ob- 
jects of property, even inanimate, and is explained by 
Gaius by the equivalent patrimonium. The family is 
the corner-stone of the social edifice, and is well said 
tube “ God’s best instrument on earth for the further- 
ance of the great, moral and religious interests of man/' ! 
Hence, it lias been taken hs a model for forming other 
associations, — political, civil, or religious. Among 
the early Hebrews, and in eastern countries, the patri- 
archal form of government is ouly an extension of the 
family relationship. The Greeks regarded the family 
as a type of the state ; and among the Romans the 
natural power of a father was taken as the basis of the 
whole social and political organization of the people. 
The family life is based upon the wauts and necessities 
of our nature, and is essentially fitted to develop and 
foster those habits and affections on which the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind depend. It oan only, 
however, exist in a state of purity where monogamy 

§ retails. In the family relationship we find clear evi- 
ence that, the pretended state of nature , which has 
been represented as the primitive condition of man, is 
totally opposed to the benevolent designs of the Author 
of nature. 

Family, in Dot., a synonym for Order (which tee). 
Fan ,/iin (Sax. /awn), an instrument which is used 
by ladies to agitate the air, in order to create a sensa- 
tion of coolness around them. It is manufactured of! 
feathers, of paper, thin skin, or ivory, joined together, 
and is generally carved and painted, in order to insure 
its embellishment. The fan is mentioned in the Grecian 
classics (Euripides) ; indeed, it was know n in an era 
far prior, as there are paintings in the relics of Thebes 
to prove that the Egyptians were familiar with its 
use. The fan was first brought into European noto- 
riety by Catherine de Medicis, who introduced it into 
France, where it was ao constructed that it could be 
sued and folded in a manner similar to the fan in nee 
at the present day. Great sdfcni were spent on the 
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ornamentation of the fane first in vogue, and many 
were painted on by the conning fingers of Watteau. 
The Chinese hove greatly excelled in the art of fan- 
making, and in the species of lacquered fins their su- 
periority is fully admitted. The Chinese them selves 
use a cheaper sort, made of bamboo and paper, polished, 
which Cost about tenpenoe each. In Europe. France 
manufactures the greatest number of fans used by tho 
world of fashion. Of late years, the value of those 
manufactured exceeded £110,000 per annum. In the 
late Exhibition (1862), many pleasing specimens were 
shown to exhibit the high art to which fan-manufacture 
had arrived. A species of large fan is used in India 
for cooling the air of rooms and keeping down the 
temperature ; for further information upon which, 
tee article Punkah. 

Fanatics, fu-nat’-ikt (LtA.fanatici), is derived from 
tho Latin fana, temples, and was applied to such as 
passed their time in temples, and, pretending to be in- 
spired by the Divinity, would burst into wild and antic 
gestures, utter pretended prophecies, cut themselves 
w ith knives, &c. Hence, the term has, in modern times, 
come to be applied to such as manifest a religious en- 
thusiasm, uncontrolled by reason or experience, and 
proceeding from a belief that they are under divine 
direction, and doing what will be well-pleasing in tho 
sight of God. Fanaticism is sometimes applied in a 
wider sense to any excessive prepossession of the mind 
by ideas of any kind. Fanaticism has prevailed under 
different forms in all ages of the \torid ; and one of its 
most remarkable and dangerous features iB the ten- 
dency that it has to spread over large masees of a 
people. It is not usually confined to one individual ; 
for there are generally to be found others who are 
ready to take up and act upon the delusion. The very 
earucstncaa of the fanatic — and fanatics generally are 
in earnest— serves to carry conviction to the minds of 
others. Among persons of this class were Emanuel 
Swedenborg, Madame Guyon, Johanna Southcote, and 
numerous other*. When confined to an adherence to 
certain theological dogmas, it is in a comparatively mild 
and harmless form ; but sometimea it manifests itself 
in atrooities of the most cruel and heartrending de- 
scription, — murders, assassinations, and the like. If 
ignorance be the mother of devotion, much more is it 
the mother of fanaticism ; and the only fit cure for 
delusions of this sort is the spread of education, ena- 
bling people to judge rightly as to the relative im- 
portance of things, and to distinguish between the true 
an! the false. 

Fancy, fan'-te (Or. pkaniatia ), a corruption of phan- 
tasy, was used by the ancient philosophers as co- 
extensive with conception, — that power or faculty of 
the mind by which man reproduces the images of 
objects, apart from any impression on tho organs of 
sense. It is now properly applied to a particular pro- 
vince of the imagination, though sometimes it is 
loosely used as synonymous with it. The office of the 
fancy, according to Mr. D. Stewart, “is to collect 
materials for the imagination/* “ A man whose 
habits of association present to him, for illustrating or 
embellishing a subject, a number of resembling or 
analogous ideas, we call a man of fancy ; but for an 
effort of imagination various other powers are noces- 
Barv, particularly the powers of taste and judgment/* 
“It is the power of fancy which supplies tne poet 
with metaphorical language, and with All the ana^ 
lories which are the foundation of his allusions ; but 
it is the power of imagination that creates the corn- 
lex scenes he describes, and the fictitious charactei* 
e delineates. To fancy we apply the epithets of rich 
or luxuriant; to imagination, those of beautiful or 
sublime/* Others, however, regard fancy as a higher 
energy of the mental activity than imagination, ana 
that it is “ the imagination that furnishes the mate- 
rials out of which it creates its phantasies, either by 
modifying or exaggerating them, or by forming new 
com binations /' — English Cyclopadia. 

Fandango, fun-dang'-go (Sp.), is the name of an 
old popular Spanish dance, which proceeds gradually 
from a slow and uniform to the most lively, bat- never 
violent motion. It is danced by two persona only, 
and represents the various gradations of the paaakm 
of love to an extent bordering on the licentious. Va- 
! rious attempts have been made by the clergy to sup. 
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■ Fantasia ; Fasoes ' ; 

press this dance, but without success, though it is now stand first : they first gained a reputation about 1776" 
chiefly confined to the theatres and parties of the Since that time, the race of improved short-horns baa 
lower classes. * improved through the United Kingdom, and was some 

Fantasia ?/an-fai'-::7ir*<2 (Ital.), in Mub,, a term used time ago introduced into France. The Hereford and 
to denote an extempore performance, in which the Devon breeds are reckoned next to the Parham in ex- 
musician gives full scope to hit imagination; and cellence. The other farm animals of importance are 
which, although subjected to the fundamental laws of pigs and poultry. (Sea Figs, Poultry.) 
melody, modulation, and harmony, is not elaborated by PABMERfl-OBtfEBAL./am^eri-jca'-r-raZ (Tr.formiera 
any strict rules or forms of construction. This term gintraux), was a name given in France to the members 
also signifies a written composition, in which the com- of a privileged association, who, before the revolution 
poser indulges his fancy unrestrained by any eonven- of 1789, farmed certain branches of the public revenue, 
tional forms or rules. that is, paid the government a certain fixed annual 

Fantoccini. (Set Puppets.) sum for the right of collecting certain of the taxes. 

Farce, fane (Fr, farce, Ital. farm, Lat. far sum. Under Francis I. f in 15*10, the duties on salt were first 
stuffed, — denoting a mixture of different things), is a- raised by farming the monopoly of its sale in each town- 
dramatic piece of alow comic character, usually played In 1599, Sully introduced the system of disposing of the 
as an after-piece. Its Bole end being to excite mirth, right of farming the taxes to the highest bidder, and 
it excludes nothing, however wild or extravagant, in this way greatly increased the public revenue. In 
which may contribute to that object. It differs from 1728, under the regency, several of the individual leases 
comedy in this, that while the latter is based upon were united into a ferme ginSrale, which was let to a 
nature and truth, the former does not scruple to have company, the members of’ which were termed femiert 
recourse to any extravagance or absurdity that may nentraux. In 1789, the number of farmers-gencra) was 
serve its purpose. Farces are said to have been first forty-four, who paid annually into the treasury 180 
introduced by the Society of Cleros de Bazoche, in millions of livres. They were possessed of extensive 
Paris, about 1400. Amonjj the most celebrated of the powers aud privileges, conferred upon them by special 
early faroes is that of “ Maitre Pierre Pat helm,” be- decrees; and, from the manner in which they exercised 
lieved to be by Peter Blanche!, who flourished about their powers, they were viewed with great detestation by 
1460. Subsequently Moli&re greatly improved and rhe)>eople. Hence, during the devolution, to which this 
elevated this class of dramatic literature. FaTCes in no small degree contributed, many of these odious 
usually partake of the character of the people to taxgatherers perished on the scaffoid, and an end was 
whom they belong; and hence the French, German, put to the system. * 

Italian, and Spauish farces have different character- * Farming', farm’-ing, the business or management 
istice. of a firm, comprehending the whole circumstances and 

Farina. (See Flour.) conduct of it. Farming was for a long period looked 

FABM,./<ir/n (Sax. farm a, fean a), a portion of land upon as a profession easily understood and successfully 
cultivated for the purpose of profit. There are various pursued only by an empiric. Jt. is now, however, re- 
kinds of farms. Arable farm* are those in which the garded in it diflerent light, find of lat© years science has 
principal part of the land is under the plough ; grazing done great service to farming. The farmer, in order 
farms are those in which the object desired is the fatten- to follow his profession properly, not only reauires per- 
ing of cattle or other live-stock ; dairy farms are those severance and observation, but he should also have a 
on which the chief intention is the production of milk, sound knowledge of natural science. In England, the 
batter, cheese, Ac. ; lastly, those farms in which the farmers may be arranged in the following classes:— 
arable and grass systems can be combined are called I. Large proprietors and country gentlemen ; 2. yeo- 
oonvertible farms. lu some districts there are other men and farmers properly so called : H. possessors of 
subdivisions ; such as hay or grass farms, and breeding small farms ; 4. cottagers, including different descrip- 
or cattle farms. In all farms, the principal object at- lions of persons who cultivate small farms and a few 
tended to is the nature of the soil and its cultivation, acres adjoining to towns and villages. 

(See Abable Land, Manure.) The farmery is usually Faro, fa'-ro, a game of cards, which used formerly 
situated near the homestead, or farmer’s house ; and to be much in vogue in England : at present, it is 
the area or court in which the cattle are fodders d, seldom if ever played. In the principles of the game, 
dung prepared, and other farming operations per- it is somewhat similar to rouge ef noir. A croupier or 
formed, is called the farmyard. banker, and a tail tear or dealer, sit opposite each 

Farm Animals. — T hese animals may be divided into other at an or a l table, made expressly for the purpose, 
two classes,— first, those which are used for draught and covered with green cloth. Any number ot persoDS 
or for cultivating the soil; and, secondly, those which may play, and, as a rule, the od<ls on the game are 
ore bred and reared upon a farm, either for dairy pur- in favour of the croupier, who generally wins. The 
poses or for the object of being Bold at a profit. For plovers have to bet on their cards winning against 
draught and ploughing purposes, the horse is more em- those dealt for the bank, and can double their stakes 
ployed in England than in any other count ry ; — oxen every time they win . They are not allowed to increase 
are much used among other nations. The best English their stakes, however, to more than sixteen times what 
plough horses come from Suffolk, The quicker action t hey were originally, 

of the horse makes its work more productive than that Farbibrt, flr'-er-e (Fr. /wrier, a horse -short, 
of other animals. Amongst the farm animals which are from Lat. ferrum, iron), in its most common acccpta- 
bred for the purpose of sale, the most numerous am tion, is the art of shoeing horses; but the term is also 
the sheep. The sheep is the easiest to feed of all ani* applied to the art of preventing, curing, or alleviating 
mala, and derives the greatest benefit from what it the disorders to which horses and cattle are subject, 
consumes; while it gives the most active and rich Before the commencement of the present century, the 
manure to the land. For this reason, the English practice of farriery amis entirely confined to a class of 
farmer makes it his object to keep a large number of men who were mere horse- shoe rs, and who were not 
•keep. England has always possessed a great many only utterly ignorant of the physiology' and anatomy 
•beep ; the British isles were celebrated for this even of the horse, but were also totally unacquainted with 
in the time of tbe Romans. There are, at the present the principles of the art of healing. Since that time 
day, three principal breeds in England,— -the Leicester, a veterinary college has been established, and a better 
the Southdown, and the Cheviot. (See Sheep.) With class of persons have taken up the profession, 
regard to cattle, the principal objects of the English Farthingale, or Farms galtc, far 1 -thing- guile, a 
farmer in their rearing are the milk and meat. The petticoat expanded by hoops of whalebone, Ac. They 
milch-cow race, r>a* eaeceUenee, of the British empire, were first introduced into England during the reign of 
came originally from the Channel Islands. The breed Elizabeth ; and after coming into and going out of 
usually goes under the name of Alderney. The Ayr- fashion several times, they reappeared about 1856, in 
shire eow, which first come into notice about sixty years a more capacious form than ever, under the name of 
ago, is the Alderney cow’s rival. Ireland possesses two crinolines (which see). 

races of milch cows. The first breed of cattle improved Fasces, fae'-aeex, was a term applied in Roman 
in the midland districts was the long-horned. It is antiquity to a symbol of authority, introduced by the 
now pretty generally abandoned. Among the improved kings. The faece* oonsisted of a bundle of rods 
breeds of Jong standing, the short-horns of Durham (usually birch) bound together, with m axe in the 
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centre, the head of which projected so aa to be visible being observed in his day : “ the fast of the fourth 
to all. A class of officers somewhat similar to our old month, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the 
hiwfeaters bore the fusees before the lei up, and they seventh, and the fast of the tenth.”— (Zeeh. tiii. Ift ) 
were called lictors. The king was usually preceded On particular and signal occasions, also, particular 
by twelve liotora whenever he went abroad, and after fasts were appointed, and private fasts were also oom- 
the days of the kings, the consuls were allowed a si ini- mon, especially among the later Jews. The abstinence 
lar number. The dictator was preceded by twenty-four usually lasted for twenty-seven or twenty-eight hours, 
Rotors, to signify his unrestricted supremacy. After- beginning before sunset and not ending till some 
wards the iietors, with their fasces, were allowed, in time after sunset the following day. On these ooea- 
diminiahed proportion, to each of the chief magistrates siotts they put on sackcloth ana sprinkled ashes upon 
in the city, and even in the provinces. their heads, in token of their grief and repentance. 

Fascia. (See Facia.) Partial fasts wore also occasionally observed on par- 

pAsenrES, ftix-saenz' (Lat. faeces, bundles of rods tioular occasions by certain of them : as when Daniel 
with an axe bound up in the middle of them, carried tells us that he mourned for full three weeks, and 
by the lictors before the ltoman consul or dictator), “ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine 
the name given in Mil. to long faggots, or bundles of in my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all till 
brushwood, used for various purposes ; such as form- three whole weeks were fulfilled.*’ — (Dan. x. 3.) 
ing the revetments of parapets in field-works, and Though fasting is not positively enjoined by Christ Or 
making the roof of a blindage or magazine, which may his apostles, we have evidence in the New Testament 
be rendered bomb-proof by covering the fascines with a that it was practised by the latter; and St. Paul, in 
sufficient depth of earth. They are also used for raak- enumerating what he had done and endured in the cause 
in g roads over wet, boggy ground. The fascine is made of Christ, says, “in watchings often, in hunger and 
of twigs and sticks laid together longitudinally, and thirst, in fastings often.” — (2 Cor. xi. 27.) In the 
tightly bound with twisted willow or hazel rods at in- earliest times we do not find mention of any public 
tervafs of fifteen or eighteen inches. They are usually and solemn fasts being observed except upon the an- 
made eighteen or twenty feet in length, and about nine niveraary of Christ’s crucifixion. However, in process 
inches in diameter. When they are used for the re- of time, days of fasting were gradually introduced, 
vetinent of a parapet wall, they are secured by driving first by custom and afterwards* by positive appoint- 
long stakes through them into the bank of earth Hgainst ment. Towards the dose of the 3rd century fasting 
which they arc placed. Fascines are also used in civil came to ho held in much greater esteem, from a notion 
engineering for making dams, protecting the sides of that it served as a security against the machinations 
dykes, and in forming foundations for any superstrue- of evil spirits, who were believed to direct their efforts 
ture, as well as hearting for banks and a bottom for principally against the luxurious. Fasting came also 
newly-made roads. They are shorter and much thicker to be regarded as tbe most effectual means of ap- 
than the military fascine, seldom exceeding tfen feet in peasing the anger of an offended Deity ; and hence it 
length, but often being as much as four feet in dia- came to be looked upon as an indispensable duty, and 
meter. They are placed aide by side over the spot it express laws were enacted regarding it by the rulers 
is desired to cover, and then they are pinned to the of the Church, As it became more general, the severity 
soil beneath with long stakes, the tops of which are of it was relaxed, and a mere abstinence from flesh 
connected by means of rods interlaced between them, and wine was judged sufficient- (See Lent.) The 
When this has been done, earth and stones are thrown strict canonical fast only allows one meal in twenty- 
on the top of the facines. Sometimes areas of consi- four hours. By the regulations of the Anglican, 
derable extent are covered in this manner ; and when church, fasting, though not defined as to its degree, is 
the surface on which they are to rest is under water, inculcated at seasons of peculiar penitenoe and hu- 
tbc fascines are connected and floated over the spot, miliation as a valuable auxiliary to the cultivation of 
and then sunk into the desired position by stones and habits of devotion and of self-denial. The writer in 
gravel’ploeed on them j after which the necessary works Kitto's Cyclopaedia already referred to draws from the 
mav be constructed. words “ Can the children of the brideebamber fast 

1? ast, fiat (Ang.-Sor. f&wtan), denotes a partial or wben the bridegroom is with them?” (Matt. ix. 14) 
total abstinence from food, a due supply of which is the conclusion that it “ involves an entire disapproval 
necessary to maintain the body in a healthy and vigorous of fasting in the Christian church ; ’* but we believe 
condition. The length of time during which a person that most persons will be rather inclined to adopt the 
may subsist without food is very various, even though opinion of Dr. Hook, that the time when he, the Dride- 
we give no credence to those remarkuble instances, groom, was with them would be an improper season for 
some of which seem to be well-authenticated, that are tokens of sorrow ; and that he at the same time intimates 
given of life being maintained in the circumstances for that it would be their duty thereafter ; a view which is 
a number of weeks. (See Hunger.) The term fast, confirmed by its being practised by the apostles after 
however, is more particularly applied to a religious his ascension. On tne general subject of fasting he 
observance,— the abstinence from food for a time, in says, “ All must acknowledge that this restraint, even 
order to “ afflict the soul " and to increase a devotional upon the innocent appetites of the body, is eminently 
feeling in the mind. Religious fasting may be said to beneficial in assisting the operations of the mind. It 
have been practised in all ages ana countries where brings the animal part of our nature into greater sub- 
any devotional feeling prevailed, — among the ancient servieooe to tbe spiritual. It tends to prevent that 
Egyptians and Assyrians, as well as among the Hindoos heaviness and indolence of the faculties, as well as 
mid Mohammedans of the present day. In the law of that perturbation of the passions, which often pro* 
Moses, we do not find much reference to fasting ; and ceed zrom indulgence and repletion of the body. It is 
some are disposed to think that it was “ among those thus highly useful in promoting that calmness of mind 
things which Moses allowed rather than originated, and clearness of thought which are so very favourable 
bore with rather than approved,” as being an old and to meditation and devotion. The great end of the 
well-established practice. Of this, however, there observance is to afflict the soul, and to increase a 
does not seem to be sufficient evidence ; and even genuine contrition of heart and godly sorrow for sin.” 
though there were, we should not regard it as au ar- “In the practice of fasting, then, the intelligent 
gument against fasting, as seems to be done by the Christian will not rest in the outward act, but regard 
writer in Katie's” Biblical Cyclopaedia,” but that it arose it only as a means to a good end.”— (Hook’s Church 
from a fear that what ought to elevate and refine the Dictionary.) The distinction between the Protestant 
inward feelings might degenerate into an empty out- and the Romish view of fasting is this, that the Ho- 
ward ceremony. There is but one fast enjoined by the man regards the use of fasting as a means of grace, 
great Hebrew lawgiver. On the tenth day of the seventh the Protestant only as a useful preparation for the 
month, the great day of annual atonement, they were means of grace. 

to “ afflict their souls,”— a phrase which, doubtless. Fash, fas’-te, used in Roman antiquity for the pur- 
points to abstinence from food, as, indeed, is shown pose of signifying kalendars, in which were comp rised 
by the later practices among the Jews. Other a notation of all the various days of the year, with 
general fasts were in ooursg of time introduced, their feasts, fast-days, and days set apart tor the oele- 
as commemorative of great national calamities. The bration of games and other ceremonies. There were 
prophet Zechariah enumerates four of these as two. different lriad|of/a*f*,— the fasti katendorss and 
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the fasti magistral**,— -the less and the greater. The 
former were, merely nf kind of diary, in which all 
the days were recorded as feasts, fast-days, &o. ; 
the latter was inpre of a record of things appertaining 
to the gods, the emperors, and the magistrates. The 
fasti wefre also registers of different periods when the 
different years were denominated, of the names of 
the various consuls, and the principal events and cir- 
cumstances which occurred during their consulate 
were thus recorded. This register was termed fasti 
consular**, or the consular register. The dies fasti 
were always marked in the kalendar by the letter F. 
The classic poet Ovid celebrates the fasti in his IAbri 
JPastonm. 

Fatamsm is a belief in fate, an unchangeable 
destiny, to which everything is subject, uninfluenced 
by reason, and pre-established either by chance or by 
the Creator. A fatalist is one who believes in fatalism. 

Fata Morgana, yu'-f a mor-ga'-na (Ital.), a singular 
phenomenon of unusual refraction, seen in the Straits 
of Messina. It is sometimes called 14 the castles of the 
fairy Morgana.” When the rising sun shines so that 
the incident rays of light form an angle of 45° on the 
Sea of Reggio, and the bright surface of the water is 
not disturbed, and the tide is at its height, certain 
phenomena have been observed by several travellers, 
to which the name of Fata Morgana has been given. 
Minaei states that when au observer is placed with his 
back to the sun, and his face to the sea, the mountains 
of Messina, rising like a wall behind it, and forming 
the background to the picture, suddenly there appear 
in the water various objects,— countless series of co- 
lumns, arches, castles, well-delineated pillars, lofty 
towers, magnificent palaces, with balconies and win- 
dows, herds and flocks, armies of men on foot and on 
horseback, and many other things in their natural 
colours and proper actions during the whole of the 
abort period of time while the above-mentioned causes 
remain. As the day advances, the magic scene vanishes 
away. There is no doubt that this account of Miuasi s 
is exaggerated, and had received considerable additions 
from his imagination ; bat, from many other accounts, 
it appears certain that the mirage at this place pro- 
duces some very remarkable effects. Capt. Smyth, in 
his work upon Sicily, observes “ I never met with a 
Sicilian who had actually seen anything more than the 
loom, or * mirage,' consequent on a peculiar state ot 
the atmosphere ; but which, I must say, I have here 
observed many times to be unusually strong.” Similar 
appearances occur, also, in the great sandy plains of 
Persia, of Asiatic Tartary, of Lower Egypt, on the 
plains of Mexico, in North America, Ac. (See Mibagk.) 

Path, fait (Lat. fatum), denotes, in a general 
Muse, an inevitable necessity dependent on some supe- 
rior cause. It is derived from fandum, ‘ speaking ’ and 
primarily implied a word or decree spoken by a deity, 
the order of things divinely prescribed, according to 
which there is allotted to every person what shall 
befall him. It was also sometimes employed to denote 
the connection of causes in nature, or in the divine 
appointment, forming, as it were the links of a chain, in 
which all things are indissolubly united together. It 
u ftiso used to express a certain unavoidable designa- 
tion of things, by which all agents, both necessary and 
voluntary, are swayed and directed to their ends. 
Fate is sometimes divided into physical and divine; the 
former being the order and series of natural causes 
appropriated to their effects, the latter what is more 
usually called providence. According to Leibnitz, 
there are three kinds of fate,— “ a fatum Mahometan 
pun, a fatum Stoieum, and a fatum Christ ianum. The 
Turkish fate will have an event to happen, even though 
its cause should be avoided, as if there was an absolute 
necessity. The Stoical fate will have a man to be quiet, 
because he must have patience whether he will or not, 
since 'tie impossible to resist the course of things, but 
•tie agreed that there is a fatum Chrutianum, a certain 
destiny of everything, regulated by the foreknowledge 
and providence of Ood.” ■ 

Fathers, Ta», fa’-ther* (Sax. fader), a name ap- 
©lied to the early writers of the Christian church,— 
those writers Who have given us accounts of the tra- 
ditions, practices, Ac., that prevailed in the early 
church The term is mostly confined to those who 
Used during the first six centuries of the Christian era, 


Fats 


and no writer is dignified with the title of father who 
wrote later than the 12th century. They are frequently 
divided into the Greek and Larin fathers ; ana those 
who flourished before the council of Nice, in 825, are 
called the ante-Nioene fathers. The chief fathers of 
the first six centuries were as follows In the 1st cen- 
tury flourished Clement, bishop of Rome, and J gtintius, 
bishop of Antioch; in the 2nd century we have Poly* 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, Justin Martyr, Hermias, 
Dionysius of Corinth, Hegeaippus, Tutian, Athena- 
goraa, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, Ireniens, bishop 
of Lyons, Clement of Alexandria, aud Tertullian ; in 
the 3rd century, Minucius Felix, Hippolytus, Origeu, 
Cyprian, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, Gregory 
(Thaumaturgus) ; in the 4th century, Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Eusebius, Julius Firmicus M stem us, Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers, Athanasius, Basil, Ephraim the 
Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazi arizen, 
Gregory of Nyaaa, Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, 
Kpiphanus, bishop of Sal am is, Chrysostom, bishop of 
Constantinople, Ruffin, presbyter of Aquileia j in the 
5th century, Jerome, Theodortis, bishop of Mopsu- 
estia, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, Vincent ®f 
Lerina, Isidore of Pelusium, Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus in Syria, Leo I., surnaraed the Great, Vigtiius, 
bishop of Tkapsus ; in the flth century, Procopius of 
Gaza, Aretas, Gregory, bishop of Tours, Gregory I., 
surnamed the Great, bishop ofltomo. The last of the 
fathers is Bernard of Clairvaux, who died about the 
middle of the 12th century. Aearned men and theo- 
logians differ very much in opinion as to the value 
that is to be attached to the writings of the fathers. 
By some they are looked upon as nearly of equal au- 
thority with the Sacred Scriptures themselves, and as 
the most excellent guides in the paths of piety and 
virtue. Others regard them as unworthy of the least 
attention, considering them the very worst of ull in- 
structors, and treating their precepts and decisions as 
perfectly insipid, and in many respects pernicious. 
The right we believe lies between these two extremes ; 
and while the Roman Catholics exalt too highly the 
opinions of the fathers, yet by Protestants generally 
they are too much disregarded. Their writings con- 
tain many sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and 
things naturally adapted to form a religious temper 
and to excite pious aud virtuous affections; at the 
same time, it must be confessed that, on the other hand, 
they abound still more with precepts of an excessive 
and unreasonable austerity, with Stoical and Academical 
dictates, with vague aud indeterminate notions, and, 
what is still worse, with decisions absolutely false and 
in manifest opposition to the character and commands 
of Christ. Of the character and doctrines of the pri- 
mitive church they arc competent witnesses, and, living 
within a comparatively short period of the apostles, 
there are many things which they relate regarding 
apostolic times which had come down to them by tra- 
dition, and which are therefore not to be altogether 
rejected. In many cases, therefore, they are to be 
deemed as competent witnesses of facts ; out we must 
not confide in their decisions as judges. They had to 
contend with numerous adversaries, and in the heat of 
controversy they not only fell into various mistakes, 
but made use of very unsatisfactory methods of reason- 
ing, betraying imbecility of judgment or inattention to 
the principles and rules of logic. Their works, instead 
of being distinguished by correctness and strength of 
argument, furnish innumerable examples of feeble 
reasoning, of interpretations of Scripture irreconcil- 
able with good sense, and of a careless admission of 
spurious writings as genuine authority. 

Fattxox, fath'-om (Bat. fathom) ^a, measure of length 
containing six feet. It is principally employed in 
ascertaining the depth of water and mines, and for 
regulating the length of cordage and cables. 

Fats, f Ms (Sax, fat, fat}.— In Chera., these Impor- 
tant compounds are so nearly connected with the 
fixed oils, that it will be necessary to consider tho 
properties of both under one head. The fats and 
fixed oils form a well-defined natural group of organic 
compounds, occurring abundantly both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Although, in common lan- 
guage, we speak of eoal oils and essential oils, neither 
of these must be couftmnded, chemically, with the 
true fixed oils. The vegetable fats and oils ere found 
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in various parts ot the plant, but they ars most 
abundant i»» the seeds. The seeds of the Crucifcrec 
especially yield a large quantity of oil ; rapeseed, for 
instance, containing from 30 to 4/0 per cent. In 
animals, fat is found distributed through most parts 
of the body in warm-blooded animals, while iu fish, 
and cold-blooded animals generally, its place is taken 
by oils. Fats and oils are extracted from animal and 
vegetable metier by simple pressure, or else by boiling. 
Tbev are ail lighter tban water, their specific gravity 
varying from 0 91 to 0*94. They are all soluble in 
ether, benzole, and turpentine, and may be mixed 
with each other in any proportion. They are insoluble 
in water, and only to a certain extent in alcohol. They 
may be heated to 500 3 without undergoing any change; 
bat on distilling them, they, break up into various 
compounds, giving off acrid and offensive smells. 
Hence the term of fixed oils . They consist of a mixture 
of at least three proximate principles in different 
proportions, two of which, stearin and palmitin, are 
solid at ordinary temperatures, and the third, olein, 
which is liquid. The proportions in which olein is 
present constitute the real difference between a fat 
and an oil. When hydrated alkulieB are added to 
fats or oils, a process takes place, which is termed 
saponification, or the formation of soap. The theory 
of this process will be found under Soar. (See also 
Fatty Amos.) The principal oils used in daily life are 
olive oil, the uses of wftich are well known ; almond oil , 
extracted from the kernel of the common almond ; 
colza oil, largely used for illuminating purposes, and 
which is obtained from tbe Brassica ole\fera ; linseed 
oil, sperm, whale, cod-liver oil. The solid tats are cocoa - 
nut oil, which » nearly solid at ordinary temperatures 
in this climate ; palm oil, butter, lard , tallow f and suet. 
The subjoined list of animal fats and their melting 
points has been given by the late Dr. Robert D. 
Thomson Badger fat, 80° ; beef tallow, 98$° ; calf 
tallow, 136-8°; camel, 131°; cochineal fat, 104°; cow’s 
butter, 797°; duck's fat, 77°; dog, 79|°; fox, 129°; 
hare, 117$°; hog's lard, 80 5° ; horse grease, 140°; 
human fat, 77°; pheasant, 109° ; turkey, 113°; stearin 
(human), 120°; stearin (sheep), 109°; atearin (oxen), 
111°; stearin (hog), 109°; stearin (duck), 109°; oetiu, 
120° ; oantharides fat, 93f°; palmitin, 115°. 

Fatty Acids, fiit' te.— In Chem., when a fat or oil 
is saponified by an alkali, a peculiar change takes 
place, the stearin, palmitin, and olein , of which it is 
composed, and which are the stearate, palmitate, and 
cleat e of glyeeryl, respectively leave the glyceryl and 
unite with the alkali to form stearate, palmitate, and 
oleute of potash or soda, as the case may be. On 
decomposing either of these compounds with a strong 
mineral acid, the alkali unites with it, setting the fatty 
acid free. This may be easily tried by dissolving some 
tallow or oil iu a solution of potash or soda, and pre- 
oipitatiug the fatly acids by meaus of oil of vitriol. 
The fatty acids fall into two groups,— the dearie series 
and the oleic, aeries. The principal members of the 
former are the mellieio ana c erotic, found in bees- 
wax; the eteario , found in most animal fats; the 
palmitic, found in palm oil ; the lauric, found in cocoa- 
nut oil ; and the butyric, found in butter. The princi- 
pal members of the oleic series are the crucic, found 
in mustard-seed and rapeseed ; the oleic, found in all 
non-drying oils ; the physetoleic, found in sperm oil ; 
and oue or two others of common import. Oils are 
commercially divided into drying and non-drving oils, 
the former absorbing oxygen from the air and forming 
a solid, the latter remaining liquid. 

Fatuity, fat-u'-e-te (Lat. fatuitas, from fat nut l 
foolish), denotes foolishness or weakness of mind. 
The famous are distinguished from the imbecile, or 
idiots, in that ibe mental powers which they once pos- 
sessed have beeu impaired or extinguished, whereas, 
in the case of the latter, the mental powers have beeu 
deficient from birth. There are various degrees and 
kinds of fatuity. It may amount only to some inco- 
herence of ideas and words, or the patient may be 
deprived of all consciousness; it may merely enfeeble 
the intelligence or memory, or it may pervert the 
moral nature. (See Inbasixy.) , . , . 

Faucxb, faxo'-seez (Lat. prar. ot faux) , in Anat , is 
the, gorge, or baok part of the mouth, terminated by 
the gullet. ^ 
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Faults, fawlte (Fr. fatde, ^defect), in Min,, a mi- 
ner's term for any fissure accompanied by a displace- 
ment of the strata. Slip, slide, heave, pitch, and throw 
are also common miner’s terms for the same thing. 

Faux, faton, a name given, in Roman Myth., to a 
class of deities supposed to inhabit the groves and 
forests. The fauns are nearly identical with the panes 
of the Greek mythology. These rural deities are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of Faunus, one of the 
kings of Latium, who was worshipped as presiding 
over fields and herds; and he is thus identified with 
tbe Greek Pan and the Egyptian deity Meudes. The 
ceremony of the Faunalia was one of those celebrated 
by the country people of Rome, mid it took place on 
the 6th of December. 

Fauna, faw'.nii, a term employed by naturalists to 
express the whole of the members of the animal king- 
dom living in a particular district, or at a particular 
time. Thus all the animals living in Grean Britain 
constitute the British fauna. Those inhabiting the 
land form the terrestrial fauna, and those inhabiting 
tbe seas, the marine fauna. It is often applied, col- 
lectively, to all the animals of the world, the extinct 
species constituting the fossil fauna, and the living 
species the recent fauna. The word is derived from ,, 
the Fauni, who were supposed to be the patrons of 
wild animals. 

Faussk-brayk, fose’-brai (Fr. fausse braye ; Ital. 
\fossa-brea), in Mil., the name given to a low rampart 
and parapet, which was sometimes raised in the ditch 
surrounding the enceinte of defensive works* of the 
16th, 16th, and 17th centuries, round the base of the 
main rampart of the fortress, and extending about 20 
feet beyond it. The terre-plein, or surface of the 
ground within the work, was generally ou a level with 
that of the surrounding country, and therefore below 
the crest of the glaois. A parapet wall was thrown 
up round the outer edge ot tbe mound, which waa 
sometimes pierced with embrasures for cannon. The 
fausse-braye seems to have been an addition to the 
main rampart that was more beneficial to the attack- 
ing party than to the defenders, as no effectual fire 
could be directed from thence until the enemy ap- 
peared on the crest of tbe glacis, aud it would afford 
considerable assistance to an attacking force in soaling 
the walls of a fortress, after effecting a lodgement in 
the ditch. It appears to have had its origin in a bank 
iff earth that was frequently thrown up against the 
walls of ancient cities, to protect them in some mea- 
sure from the assault of the battering-rams, and to 
have been superseded by the introduction of the 
covered way. ' , 

Fawn, an appellation given to a bock or doe of the 
first year. (See Dbbb.) _ 

FuAhTs,fe-dl'-te (F tfeauXU; Lat. fidehtas),m Law, 
denoted, under the feudal system, an obligation on the 

J iart of the vassal to be faithful to biB lord, and to de- 
end him against all his enemies ; and by the fenaal 
law, an oath of fealty was required to be taken by 
all tenants to their landlords, which was couched in 
almost the same terms as our ancient oath of aMe- 
giance, which a subject owed to his sovereign. Foreign 
Jurists generally regard ferity and homage as con- 
vertible terms, because in some countries they are 
blended, so as to form one engagement. In this 
country, however, they are distinct, homage being 
the acknowledgement of tenure*— the oath taken by 
a tenant when he comes |o bis land ; and fealty, the 
oath of fidelity by a vassal to his lord. The oath of 
homage is taken by tbe tenant kneeling,. that of fealty 
standing, and includes the following obligations (1) 
incolume, that be do no bodily barm to bw lord ; (2) 
tut am, that he do no secret injury to him in bis bouse : 
(3) honestum, that he damage not his reputation ; CJ# 
utile, the he do no damage to him in bis possessions ; 
(h) facile, and (9) possibile, that he make 1 1 eajy and 
possible for the lord to do any good which was before 

m FJUk^sr°(S»x. fesran), in Ethics, is 
emotion, or uneasiness of mind , exoi tod by *b* 
liension of impending evil, and accompanied with a 
desire of avoiding it. It shows itselt by paleness of 
the cheek, sinking of the spirits, the 

limbs hurrv and confusion of mind, sometimes pro* 
Sg Sing,tnd even death. Sometimes it rouses 
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nature to exert itself to the utmost to avoid the 
approaching'© vil, and often things almost incredible 
here been performed tinder its influence. The /car of 
Qod is such an awe ®nd reverence for the Supreme 
Being ns renders a man religiously careful not to 
offend him, but to endeavour to please hitn in all 
his actions, and to cultivate such a temper and dispo- 
sition of soul as are agreeable to the Divine nature. 
It evidences itself by a dread of his displeasure ; a 
desire of his favour ; regard for his excellences; 
submission to his will ; gratitude for his benefits ; sin- 
oerity in hie worship ; and conscientious obedience to 
bis commands. Fear was deified by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Feast, or Festival , feeat (Lat. fctfum), in a reli- 
gions sense, is a ceremony appointed to commemorate 
a certain event. Some derive the word from the 
Latin jforiari, to keep holiday ; others from the Greek 
hegtiao, I feast or entertain, from hegtia, a hearth or 
fire. Almost every religion, true or false, has had its 
solemn feast-days. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had them, as well as the Jews and modern Christians. 
God appointed several festivals among the ancient 
Jews, the first and most ancient of which was the 
Babbath, or seventh day of the week, commemorative 
of the creation. The Passover was instituted in 
memory of their deliverance out of Egypt, and of the 
favour of God in sparing their first-born, when those 
of the Egyptians were slain. The feast of Pentecost 
was celebrated on the 60th day after the Passover, in 
memory of the law being given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. The feast of tents, or Tabernacles, was insti- ; 
toted in memory of their fathers having dwelt in tents I 
for forty years in the wilderness, and all Israel were j 
obliged to attend the temple and dwell eight days ; 
under tents. These were their principal feasts ; but ! 
they had numerous others ; as the feast of Trumpets, I 
the feast of Expiation or Atonement, the feast of tho 
Dedication of the Temples, the New Moons, Ac, Iu j 
the Christian church, no festival appears clearly to I 
have been instituted by Jesus Christ or hia apostles, { 
et Christians have always celebrated the memory of! 
is resurrection, and numerous others were introduced 1 
at an early period. At first, they were only appointed to 
commemorate the more prominent events in the life and 
death of our Redeemer, and the labours and virtues 
of the apostles and evangelists; but martyrs came 
soon after to be introduced, and by the 4th century 
their number had increased to a very extravagant 
extent. And not only so, but instead of being spent 
in devotional exercises, they were employed in the 
indulgence of sinful passions, and in criminal pursuits ; 
indeed, many of the festivals were instituted on a 
pagan model, and perverted to Bimilar purposes. 
Feasts are either movable or imraoTable. Immov- 
able feasts are such as are celebrated constantly on 
the same day of the year, the principal of which being 
Ohristmas-daj, Circumcision. Epiphany, Candlemas or 
Purification, Lady-day or the Annunciation, All Saints’, 
All Souls*; besides the days of the several apostles, 
as St. Thomas, St. Paul. Movable feasts are such as 
are not confined to the same day of the year. Of! 
these, the principal is Easter, which gives Jaw to all! 
the rest, all of them following and keeping their pro- ! 
per distances from it ; as Palin Sunday, Good Friday, : 
Ash- Wednesday, Rexageaima, Ascension-day, Pente- 
cost, and Trinity Sunday. Besides these, which are ! 
general, there are others which are local or occasional, \ 
enjoined by the magistrate, or voluntarily set on foot 
by the people. ** There is something truly admirable 
in the order and succession of these holy days. The 
Church begins her ecclesiastical year with the Sundays 
in Advent to remind us of the coming of Christ in the 
flesh. After these, we are brought to contemplate the 
mystery of the incarnation ; and so, step by ste >, we 
follow the Church through all the events of our Sa- 
viour’s pilgrimage to his ascension into heaven.” 

Feathers, feik'-irrx (Ang.-Sax.), the general name 
for the exienor covering of birds. They consist of 
the quill, the shaft, and the vanes. The quill is a hol- 
low semi-transparent horny cylinder, by which the 
feather is attached to the skin. It combines strength 
with lightness in a very extraordinary manner. The 
cavity of the quill contains a series qf conical capsules 
united together by a central pedicle, forming the mem- 
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bronous remains of the original formation-pulp. The 
ghajt is quadrilateral, with a smooth convex surface 
it contains a white, dry* and very light pith. The 
vanes are subdivided into two parte,— the barbs and the 
barbulea. The sides of the shaft are covered with the 
barbs, and each barb forms of itself a small shaft, 
which is covered in a similar manner with little barbs 
on each edge. Those barbules are so firmly bound te 
each other, that although, in reality separate, they 
seem to adhere. The feathers of birds are changed 
at periodical intervals. This is called “moulting.” 
Feathers vary in their sire, form, and function, and in 
most cases are accompanied by an accessory plume, 
which is usually in the form of a small downy tuft. In 
high northern latitudes, the inhabitants wear the skins 
of some birds with the feathers on, as clothing. In 
Greenland, clothes made with the skins of.eider-dnoka 
are worn with the feathers inside. The ancient Mexi- 
cans made pictures with the coloured plumes of hum- 
ming-birds, after the manner of mosaic. Feather* 
make a considerable article of commerce. The 
feathers of the ostrich have been held in high estima- 
tion from the times of antiquity, and have boon used 
as ornaments for the fans and head-dresses of ladies, 
the helmets of warriors, and for gay processions. 
Many parts of England and Scotland supply feathers 
for beds, and an inferior sort is imported from Ireland. 
The finest feathers used for thiy purpose are those of 
the eider-duck, which is obtained in Greenland, Ice- 
land, and Norway. Very fine leathers, especially for 
quills, are obtained from Hudson's Bar. Down, or 
the first covering of young birds, is also an article of 
commerce. The down of the swan is brought from 
Dantxic, together with a largo quantity of superior 
feathers. In 1845, a duty, which nad, up to that time, 
been levied on feathers, was .repealed. (See Binds.) 

Feb an ary, fett-ru-d-re ((Lat, Fehruarinv , from 
febrno, 1 purify), is the name of the second month of 
our year, and contains ordinarily twenty -eight days, 
except in leap-year, when it bus twenty-nine, an in- 
tercalary day being added. It is so culled because in 
that month " funeral lustrations were performed at 
Rome. It was introduced into the calendar by Num», 
who gave it. the twelfth place ; but the decemviri sub* 
j sequently transferred it to whore it now stands. 

I F Y.ciA.LE$, fc Bhr-ai'-Ieez, priests among the Romans, 

! Etruscans, and other aucient nations of Italy, who 
acted as heralds of peace and war. Their persons 
were sacred from injury when engaged on any mission 
to a hostile state, as the persons of ambassadors, and 
messengers under a flag of truce, are inviolate in th© 
present time. Their duties in some few particulars 
resembled those of the heralds of the middle ages. If 
the people of any city or na tion had commit ted an act 
of aggression against the Romans, one of the leciales 
was sent to state the wrong that had been perpetrated 
and to ask for reparation. After a few days bad elapsed, 
the herald made a second visit to receive the answer 
which might be prepared to the demand made by the 
Roman authorities. If it was unfavourable, the herald 
agsitu returned to Rome and stated the results of hit 
mission, and if war was determined on by the consuls 
and the senate, be proceeded a third time as far as the 
boundaries of the offending state, and hurled a bloody 
spewr within them, which was considered to be equi- 
valent to a proclamation of war, and an intimation 
that open hostilities had commenced. D was also the 
duty of these sacred heralds to complete treaties of 
peace with nations with which the Romans had been 
engaged in war, and treaties of alliance with those 
who were on terms of friendship with the powerful 
Romsn people. The Roman feci ales wore twenty in 
number, and formed a kind of college of heralds, insti- 
tuted by Nurna Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
about 710 B.C. 

Federal G ovr kn mbjtt, fed'-e *rlil (from Lat.jfatdws, 
a longue), is a government formed by the union of 
several sovereign states, each state giving up a portion 
of its power to the central authority , and yet. retaining 
its powers of self-government, It differs from a con- 
federacy in this, that each of the states that compose 
the latter is properly independent or supreme, the 
central authority having no power to enforce any of 
its measures upon the individual state, that being in 
the hands ©f their own governments. The Germanic 
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Federalists Feigned Diseases 

confederation belongs to this class, the diet being; Feelbbs, in Eat. (Se Axtkvxm.) * 

merely an assembly of ambassadors from several oon- FBBLiNa./W'-ia^ (6 b x.felan t to feel), is primarily 

federated but independent governments, and the re- employed to denote the perceptions which vre bate of 
solutions of the diet being merely articles of agree- external objects by the sense of touch; but if has also 
meat which each of the confederated governments come to be applied to our inward sensations. Thus a 
spontaneously adopts, but which owe their legal man may have a feeling of pleasure from heat, or from 
effect in each state to laws and commands fashioned contemplating a beautiful landscape. In this way we 
npon them by its own immediate chief. The common have intellectual feelings, moral feelings, sensual feel- 
form of a federal government is where the central au- ings, feelings of taste, Ac. Sir W. Hamilton divides feei- 
thority iB vested in the hands of representatives ap- ings into two great classes, — the mental aud the oor- 
pointed by the sovereign power of each state. Their poreal, or, in other words, into sentiments and sen- 
powers are determined by the contract, and vary in actions. Though, strictly speaking, all consciousness 
different cases. In some, as in the Swiss cantons, it and all feeling be only mental, yet there are certain 
is little more than a confederation; in others, as in feelings that are clearly marked oat to be in proxi- 
the United States of America, it approaches to a mate relation to the body, and these he terms sensual 
union. “ The federal congress of the American feelingB or sensations, while the internal or mental 
union/' says Mr. Mill, "is a substantive part of the feelings he terms sentiments. The sensations are 
government of every individual state. Within the divided into two classes, — those which accompany our 
Omits of its attributions it makes laws which are perceptions through the five determinate senses of 
obeyed by every citizen individually, executes them touch, taste, Bruell, hearing, and sight; and those 
through its own officers, and enforces them by its own which are comprised under the common or vital sense 
tribunals. This is the only principle which has been (communis sentut) ; as feelings of heat and cold, feeling 
found, or which is even likely to produce, an effective to health, muscular feeling, &c. The sentiments may 
federal government ." — (Representative Government.) also be divided into two classes,— contemplative and 
Federations of a kind existed in ancient times, as that practical; the former being the concomitants of oor 
of the Ionian states of Greece, the Achaean league, cognitive powers, or powers of knowledge; the latter 
the i&tolian league, &t\ # of our powers of conation, or of will and desire. (For 

F hue kali sts ; fed’-e-ral-ittsy was the name of a a very elaborate analysis of the different feelings, tee 
political party in the United States formed in 1788, Sir William Hamilton's Metaphysical Lectures, vol. ii.) 
and who claimed to be the peculiar friends of the The feelingB "are not primitive and independent 
constitution and the federal government. Their moat states, but merely states which accompany the oxer- 
distinguished leaders were Washington, Adams, Ha- tion of our faculties or the excitation of our capa- 
milton, and Jay, and the leading federalist* states cities," and " take their differences from the difter- 
were Massachusetts and Connecticut, supported ge- eneea of the powers which they attend." 
nerally, though not uniformly, by the rest of New Fees are certain sums of money paid to official 
■England; while Jefferson, Madison, Munroe, Barr, persons as perquisites, or as recompense for their 
and Gallatin, led the opposition. Their opponents, labour and trouule, and are fixed by ancient usage or 
the republicans, they called anti-federalists, and by acts of parliament. The fees paid to officers oon- 
charged them to a certain extent with hostility to, or nected with the administration of justice have been in 
distrust of, the United States constitution and the most cases fixed and regulated by recent acts of par- 
general government. In the contests of the French liament. Officers demanding improper fees are guilty 
revolution the federalists leaned to the aide of Eng- of extortion (which see). The fees of barristers and 
land, the republicans to that of France. The oppo- physicians are regarded as honoraria , and cannot be 
fiition of the federalists to the war of 1812, and above recovered by legal proceedings. 

all the calling of the Hartford convention, effected Feigned Diseases, fained (Vr.feindre, to feign), ate 

their destruction as a national party, and in 1820 diseases which certain persons pretend to be afflicted 
they were completely disbanded. During the fierce wit* , in order to avoid some duty, or in the hope of 
struggle between the Northern and Southern states, gain. The soldier, to escape the performance of duty ; 
the Northern party, who were in favour of maintaining the mendicant, to impose on public or private bene- 
tbe Union, were designated as Federalists. The South- licence ; the criminal, to avoid the infliction of punish- 
ern states, who desired to form themselves into an ment, most frequently have recourse to these pre- 
independent confederation, were termed Confederates, tences. They are sometimes, however, had recourse 
Fbk, jfre (Sa x.feh or fech, Lat. feudutn or feodum), to when no adequate motive can be assigned, and are 
in Law, is the same with feud or fief, and in its original difficult of detection in proportion to the skill with 
sense is used in opposition to allodium , the latter de- which they are simulated; and Fodere has observed 
noting land held by a person in his own right, without that during the conscription in France the subject 
owing any rent or service to any superior; whereas had been "brought to such perfection as to render it 
fee or feodum is applied to that which is held of some as difficult to detect a feigned disease as to cure a real 
superior, on condition of rendering him service. As one.” The diseases most commonly feigned are epi- 
no subjects can be possessed of allodial property in lepsy, catalepsy, convulsions, blindness, deafness, 
England, all lands being held either mediately or im- palsy, insanity, indigestion, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
mediately of the crown, a fee in general is the highest palpitation of the heart, ulcers, &c. Vomiting, spit- 
and most extensive interest that a man can have m a ting of blood, diarrhoea, and ophthalmia, are also 
feud. Estates of inheritance are cither estates in fee often simulated. It frequently demands very con- 
simple or fee tail. An estate in fee simple is the most siderable ingenuity on the part of the physician to 
extensive estate of inheritance that a man can possess detect the knavery of such persons. The physician, after 
in land, and is descendible to his heirs. Estates in fee ascertaining that the apparent disease is capable of 
simple are commonly divided into three kinds I. being simulated, and how far it is so, should endeavour 
Fee simple absolute; that is, free from auy qualification to learn what motives the patient may have for playing 
or condition.— x. Fee simple qualified, or base, one such a part. His intelligence should be gauged, and 
which has a qualification annexed to it. and which the accordance of the disease with his age, sex, con- 
determines whenever the qualification subjoined to it dition, &c., carefully examined. He should also as- 
is at an end ; as in the case of a grant to A and his certain from the relatives or friends of the suspected 
heirs, tenants of the manor of Dale, the grant ceases person what are bis physical and moral habits. "But 
whenever the heirs of A cease to be tenants of the the chief dependence, " says M.' Boston, " must be 
manor of Dale.— 3. Fee simple conditional is a fee re- plaoed upon well-directed questions, for the impostor 
strained in its form to some particular heirs, to the ib rarely so familiar with the symptoms of his assumed 
exclusion of others. (For an account of estates in fee malady as not to betray himself when asked if he does 
tail, see Entail.)— Stephen’s Commentaries. not feel oertain symptoms foreign to his ease, or to 
Fkb, in the law ot Scotland, denotes a full right contradict himself when questioned at different times 
of proprietorship in any property, and is distin- regarding the course of Jus disease. Hie embarrass- 
guished from life-rent, which is merely the right to meat is likely to be muoh increased when he is cate- 
enjoy it during life. Frequently the two terms occur ohised respecting &e causes of his disorder and the 
together, and an estate is said to be granted to a pa- remedies he has employed. However, he must be 
sent in life-rent and his children in fee. closely but secretly watched. Perhaps the strongest 
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light is thrown upon these cases by an examination of oertain; but it sepm* likely that it may play art irapor- 
the involuntary functions. In diseases in which the tant part in guarding the brain from the severe shocks 

S ola© ought to be affected (and there are few which which must be occasioned by tbe movements of the 
0 not affect it), its condition will often lead at once animals when they leap upon their prey. Reverting to 
to a detection of the imposture.'' There is gene* the exterior form, ana passing from the head to the 
rally, also, an aversion in persons feigning disease to neck, we find that the first two vertebrte partake of 
take the proper remedies. a similar enlargement to that which has already been 

Feint. {See Fencing-.) observed on the back of the skull. The vertebra 

Fsmdjb, or Fslina, ftf-le-de (Lat. felie, a cat), a whioh is nearest to the head, and is called the * atlas,’ 
fam, of the Cat kind, of the order Carnivora , in which is broad and strong, and spreads laterally ; while (he 
the destructive organs reach the highest perfection, second, or ‘ axis,' is long, and is developed upwards 
This fam. is by some naturalists said to include the dogs, into a very powerful crest. The ribs are beautifully 
hyenas, wolves, and smaller carnivora ; but the system formed, and placed rather widely apart, giving plenty 
generally adopted is to include among the Felina only of room for the heart and lungs to perform their duties 
the cats, lions, tigers, leopards, and lynxes. In these effectually. The vertebrae that fill tbe space between' 
animals the head is short and almost rounded in its the ribs and the hip-bones are very large, and so exqui* 
form. The principal instruments of the destructive sitely jointed together that- they unite a graceful fiexi- 
energy of these animals are the teeth and claws, bility of movement with great muscular power,"— 

Their dental formula is as follows J. G. Wood*.) With regard to the digestive organs of 
— i t-i ®— a the Felidm, the salivary glands are small, as might bo 

Incisors canines- — molars- — - expected where it can hardly be said that mastication 
i i molars a a l is exercised. In the case of the lion, the stomach is 

The canines are long, sharp, compressed, and cutting ; divided, by a slight contraction in its middle, into two 
the pnumolara are furnished with two roots, com- portions. As in most of the family, its muscular coats 
pressed, pointed, and Berrated; tbe flesh-teeth, or true are very strong. Blumenbaeh observes, that in most 
molars, are very large, sharp-edged, and terminated by carnivorous quadrupeds, particularly those of a rapa- 
two or three points ; and behind the flesh-tooth in the clous nature, the stomach bijars a considerable resem- 
tipper jaw there is a small tubercular tooth, which is hlance, on the whole, to that of the human subject, 
wanting in the lower. In addition to this formidable *• In the carnivora, the stomach, which is of a cylindri- 
apparatus of cutting-teeth, the tougue in these animals cal form, has no culsdesac; the oesophagus opens at 
is covered With small recurved prickles, by which its anterior extremity, and the intestine commences 
they can detach from the bones of their prey every from the posterior ; bo that everything favours a quick 
particle of flesh. The palate is soft, and mat part of passage of the food, which receives no mastication, 
the tongue which corresponds with it is smooth ; and is retained a very short time in the stomach. The 
as it advances forward, it is covered with large intestine 1ms no valves, is small in diameter, but mus- 
soft papillae directed backwards; then there are cular, and the whole canal, when compared with the 
four large fessulate papilke, anterior to which the body, is extremely short, being as 3 or 5 to 1. It is 
simple conical papilla* continue increasing in size to worth noticing, that in the domestic cat they are as 6 
near the tip of tbe tougue. These papilla* are armed to 1; but in the wild cat they are only as 3 to I." — 
with the strong cuticular spines before mentioned. {JSntjliek Cyclop&din.) The Fetidat are distributed in 
The five toes of the anterior and four toes of the all parts of the world, with the exception of Australia, 
posterior extremities of the cats are armed with very but principally in the warmer regions, where alone the 
strong, hooked, sub-compressed, sharp claws, which larger sperics'are met with. 

are preserved from being blunted by a peculiar ar- Fellahs, fel'-lah* (Arab., poor), is the name of » 
rangement of the phalanges. For this purpose the people in modern Egypt who live in villages and culti- 
claw- joint of each toe is drawn back by ligaments veto the soil. They are the most ancient race in that 
attached to the penultimate joint, until it assumes a country, ana are generally believed to be descendants 
perpendicular position, when the claw which it sun- of the old Egyptians, their physiognomy resembling 
ports is completely retracted within a sort of sheath, that which is found on the ancient sculptures. They 
and is entirely concealed by the fur. When, however, are a patient and laborious population, but are 
the animal springs upon its prey, the tendons of the heavily taxed, and subjected to great hardships. They 
flexor muscles of the toes implanted into the opposite form the great bulk of the population of that country, 
surface of the phalanx overcoming the elasticity of Fellowship, /eZ'-fo-irAip (Bn.felaw, fellow), in a col- 
the retractile ligaments, push forward the claws, and lege, is an endowment entitling the holder to a share in 
they are ready to be buried in the flesh of a victim. The its revenues, and constituting him a part of the eoppo- 
lower surface of the foot is furnished with thick ball-like ration. Fellowships are either original, having been 
pads of the epidermis, upon which the animal walks ; constituted by the founder of the college, or endowed 
anti these are the cause of the peculiarly noiseless tread by subsequent benefactors. Formerly, most of the 
which is characteristic of all the members of this family, fellowships were restricted to the inhabitants of certain 
It will be seen? ou reference to any members of the dioceses, or districts, or persons ; but most of these 
oat tribe, that the mode of walking adopted by these restrictions have been removed by the commissioners, 
creatures is different from that of man, monkeys, or under the University Act of 1854. Some fellowships 
bats. The weight of the body rests only on the toes, mav be held by laymen, but, in general, they can only 
and not on the entire loot. The manner of walking is be held by persons in holy orders, or who are ordained 
termed ** digitigrade,” from the Latin words digit**, a within a specified time. They differ greatly in value, 
finger, and gradne, a step. Cats hunt in the gloom, and many of them being under £1 00 per annum, while 
consequently while escaping observation, require every some of them reach £700 or £800. Being paid out of 
ray of light that can be made available. The pupil is the college revenues, which are for the most part 
a long vertical fissure ; but this only obtains among the received in corn-rents, they vary from year to year 
smaller genera; for m all the Felina that surpass the with the price of that commodity. The senior fellow- 
oeeiot in siee, the pupil again assumes a round form, ships are the most lucrative, but all confer upon their 
“ Ott the top of the skull there runs a tolerably high holders the privilege of occupy ing apartments in the 
bony crest, winch reaches its greatest elevation at the college, and certain privileges as to commons or meals, 
very back of the head, lh»s bone-ridge is intended for Fellowships arc, in general, tenable for life, uuless tho 
the attachment ot _the powerful muscles which raise the holder marries, or inherits estates which afford a larger 
head and enable the animal to perform i ts prodigious revenue, or accepts oue of the livings belonging to tlu» 
teats of strength. Pausing awhile, and directing our oollege. 

Attention to the anterior of the skull, a curious internal Felo db Bb, fe'-lo-de-ae (Lat., a felon of himself), 

ridge of bone is seen, which rises to some little height is one that deliberately puts an end to his own exist- 
and separates the two great divisions ol the brain from ence, or who commits any unlawful malicious act, the 
each other. In the cat tribe, this ridge arises entirely consequence of which w bis own death. He must, 
from that part of the skull which is known by the however, be of the age of discretion, and of sound 
name of the 'parietal hone*/ but in other carnivorous mind, otherwise it is no crime. The law of England 
animals the 'occipital bone ’ is th# principal source of wisely and religiously considers that no man has a 
this structure. The tic e of the bony ridge is nut quite right to take away his own life, and that the suicide is 
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guilty of » double offence, — one spiritual, in evading the 
prerogative of the Almighty ; the other temporal, 
against the king, who has an interest in the preserva- 
tion of all his subjects. The law has, therefore, 
ranked this among the highest crimes, making it h 
peculiar species of felony, a felony against oneself. , 
If one persuades another to kill himself, and he does 
so, the adviser is guilty of murder ; and if two agree 
to commit suicide together, and one only is killed, the 
survivor will be guilty of murder, according to law. 
Formerly, the body of the felon was ignoniiniously 
buried in the highway, with a stake driven through 
the body ; but now, by 4 Geo, IV. c. 62, it is privately 
interred at night in a churchyard, and without the 
rites of Christian burial. All the chattels, real and 
personal, of a felo de m are forfeited to the crown, 
though they are usually restored upon payment of 
moderate fees. The enactments against this crime, 
which punish only the innocent relatives, have lea 
juries in general to find that the act was committed in 
a fit of temporary insanity. 

Felony ,fct'-on-e (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, in its general 
acceptation, comprises every species of crime which 
occasioned, at common law, the forfeiture of lands or 
goods. This most frequently happens in those crimes 
for which a capital punishment either is, or was, liable 
to be inflicted. Hence all offences now capital are in 
some degree or other Telony, as well as many other 
offences which are not punished with death ; as suicide, 
homicide, larceny, &c.,all of which are, strictly speak- 
ing felonies, as they subject the committers of them to 
forfeitures. Various derivations of the word l\ave been 
suggested ; but the most probable is that given by Sir 
Henry Spelman, from the Teutonic or German fee, 
fief or feud, and /ton, price or value; felony being 
thus the prHium J'eudi, the consideration for which a 
man gives up bis fief. (See Forfeiture.) 

Felspar, fvV-epnr, iu Min., an important 'mineral, 
and common constituent of rocks. It is the represen- 
tative of a family, and consists essentially of a double 
silicate of alumina and some alkali, or alkaline earth. 
It forma a principal constituent of granite. Potash 
felspar is the orthose of the mineralogist, and 
gives rise to kaolin, or china-clay, by disintegration. 
Soda felspar is albite, lithia felspar petalite, and lime 
felspar labradorite. The term is derived from the 
German, and means fi+Ul-ttpur. 

Ft: wv,felt (Sax. fell), the name given to the ma- 
terial formed by uniting and compressing fibres of 
wool, fur, and other substances fit for the purpose, 
into a compact body, by what is termed the felting 
process. This consists in mixing the fibres of tbe 
materials employed until they become interlaced or 
matted together iu the form of a soft loose cloth or 
sheet, which is done by the instrumentality of carding 
and dulling engines. When this stage in the process 
has been reached, the cloth is wound on a roller, and 
carried to the felling-machine, in which tbe fibres are 
combined and interlaced still more closely by the 
action of beat and pressure, until the loose substance 
is converted into a close, thick material, possessed of 
great strength and durability. Felt of a fine kind is 
used for making hats (ttce Hat Manufacture); and 
a coarser description is used for table-clotbs and 
carnets. A stiff rough felt is also manufactured for 
making roofing for sheds, and coverings for hayricks 
and cornstaeks, as well us for supplying a lining to the 
copper sheathing applied to the bottom of vessels; and 
another sort for covering steam-boilers, for which it is 
well adapted, on account of its properties as a non- 
conductor of heat. The last-named material is made 
of the waste woollen cloths used in paper-mills, re- 
duced to a pulp, and beaten together after being put 
on the boiler in a wet state. It is then allowed to dry, 
when it becomes stiff, solid, and utterly impervious to 
heat. All the other different kinds of felt are made 
by amalgamating the materials by the agency of heat, 
moisture, and pressure. Table-cloths of this material 
are cither embossed, having a raised pattern in one 
colour on a ground of another hue, dr printed in a 
variety of tints and designs. T^e carpets made of the 
.royal "Victoria felt aro also printed in colours. In 
addition to being inexpensive, they have the merit of 
being warm and comfortable, the closeness of their 
texture preventing draughts from entering an apart- 


ment through crevices in the flooring; they are also 
tolerably durable, but, on account of the pattern being 
printed on tbe surface of the fabric, the colours are 
apt to fade and become obliterated by constant wear. 
The roofing felt is rendered waterproof by being 
soaked with a preparation of tar or bitumen : it is 
sold at a penny per square foot, and forms an excellent 
substitute for thatch, slates, or tiles for the roots of 
out-buildings, being impenetrable to rain. It would, 
however, burn freely, if it happened to catch on fire 
when in a dry state. Felt of a similar kind is also 
used for lining wooden buildiugs and the walls of 
rooms that are affected by damp. The Americans 
prepare a thin kind of felted cloth for lining coats and 
dresses, and felt cloth is used in this country for lining 
coaches, and for pianofortes, and a variety of other 
purposes. The process is said to have been invented 
by the Saracens lor making coverings for their 
tents, and introduced into Europe at the time of the 
crusades. 

Felucca, fe-lu1c'»It r« (Ital.), the largest and fastest 
description of boat uBed on the Mediterranean, having 
a low but graceful and buoyant hull, with a high 
stem and raking stern, fitted with three masts, lateen 
sails, a jib set on a small bowsprit, and long powerful 
oars to assist their progress in those lengthened calms 
bo frequent on the above sea. 

Female Flower, fe'-mail fiort'-tr (Lat. femella, 
F r.femelle, female ; jleur, flower), a term used in Dot. 
to distinguish those flowers which are furnished with 
pistils, or female organs, but which have no stamens, 
or male organs of production. 

Feme covert*, ko'-eert (Fr.), in Law, denotes 
that relationship in which, in consequence of marriage, 
a wile stands to her husband, being under his protec- 
tion and influence, and her legal existence being sus- 
pended, or at least incorporated and consolidated in 
that of her husband. Her condition during marriage 
is thus called her coverture. A married woman can- 
not sue in the civil courts without her husband’s con- 
currence, and in bis name as well as her own ; neither 
can she be sued without her husband being made a 
defendant. The property of a wife is, by marriage, 
transferred to her husband ; and all deeds and acts 
done by her during her coverture are void. The 
landed property of a married woman is, during the 
marriage, under the administration of her husband, 
and her personal property is absolutely vested in him. 
When a wife is deserted by her husband, she may 
row' obtain an order to protect any property that she 
may acquire by her own industry. The husband ia 
bound to pay bis wife's debts contracted previous to 
marriage, and also to provide her with necessaries 
during marriage ; but he is not chargeable for any- 
thing besides necessaries. In some felonies, and other 
inferior erimes, committed by her through constraint 
of her husband, the law excuses her, except in tbe 
case of treason or murder. 

Femgkriciite, Fehmgkbichte, or Vehmgebichtr, 
faim-yer-iW-tH (from the old German Jem, punish- 
ment, and gericht, court of justice), was the name of 
certain secret tribunals which existed in Westphalia, 
and possessed immense power and influence in the I kh 
and loth centuries. These are said by Borne to have 
been originated by Charlemagne, but it is more pro- 
bable that they were relics of the ancient German 
courts of justice, which continued to exist in West- 
phalia after they had ceased in other parts of Ger- 
many. The Femgeriehte first came into notice niter 
the deposition ana outlawry of the emperor Henry rhe 
Lion, when all law and justice seemed to be act at 
defiance, and anarchy everywhere prevailed. Iu such 
circumstances the secret tribunals took upon them- 
selves the protection of the innocent and defenceless, 
and inspired with salutary terror those whom nothing 
else would beep in check. These tribunals soon ac- 
quired great power, and spread themselves over the 
whole of Germany, though their principal seat still 
Continued to ho Westphalia, the red land, aa it was 
called, probably on account of its clayey soil. Tho 
secrecy with which they carried, on their operations, 
and the power they manifested in carry ir g out their sen- 
tences, rendered tlym the terror of all Germany, and 
princes and nobleB eagerly sought admission info their 
society. Their number is said at one time to liuve 
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Amounted to 100,000. Though originally established 
for the support of right and justice, there can be little 
doubt that they afterwards were frequently made use of 
to carry out party feelings. Ahy one who had a com* 
plaint against his neighbour, which could not be sus- 
tained before the ordinary judges, betook himself to 
the Femgerichte. From the secrecy in which they were 
involved, little is known regarding their internal organ- 
isation. The members were called the Wieaende, or the 
knowing ones; and, before being admitted, they must 
be of blameless life, of the Christian religion, and take a 
terrible oath “ to support the holy Fem, and to conceal 
it from wife and child, from father and mother, from 
sister and brother, from fire and wind, from all that 
the sun shines upon or the rain wets, from all that is 
between heaven and earth." From among the Wis- 
sendes the Freischiifm (free justices) were elected, who 
were the assessors of the court and executors of its 
sentences. The president of the court was called the 
Freigraf (free count). The general superintendence 
of the whole of the tribunals was in the hands of the 
lord of the land, who, in Westphalia, was the arch- 
bishop of Cologne. The chief superintendence, how- 
ever, was in the hands of the emperor, who was usually, 
on his coronation at Aix-la-Chspelle, admitted a mem- 
ber of the society. The court of a F reigraf was called a 
Freiding, and the place where it was held a Freistuhl. 
The members had certain signs and watchwords, by 
which they were able to recognize each other, and 
which were concealed from the uninitiated. Their 
courts were either open or secret ; the former were 
held by day in the open air, the latter by night in a 
forest, or in concealed and subterranean places. The 
process of trial, and the circumstances of judgment, 
were different in the two cases ; the former decided in 
*U civil causes, the latter took cognizance of such as 
had been unable to defend themselves sufficiently be- 
fore the open courts, as well as such as a ero accused 
of heresy, sorcery, rape, theft, robbery, or murder. 
The accusation was made by one of the Freisehoffen, 
who, without further proof, declared upon oath that 
the accused had been guilty of the crime. The accused 
was then thrice summoned to appear before the secret 
tribunal, and the citation was Becretly affixed to the 
door of his dwelling, or some neighbouring place, the 
name of the accuser being concealed. The citation 
mentioned that the accused was to meet the Wiasende 
at a certain hour and place, and to be conducted by 
them before the tribunal. Here by an oath the accused 
might clear himself; but the accuser might also oppose 
it with his oath and the oaths of witnesses. If the 
accused could now bring forward six witnesses in his 
favour, the accuser might strengthen his oath with 
fourteen witnesses ; and sentence of Acquittal did not 
necessarily follow until the accused had supported his 
case with the oaths of twenty-one witnesses. The judges 
were all armed, and dressed in black gowns, with a 
cowl that covered their faces like a mask. The con- 
demned, as well as those who did not obey the sum- 
mons, were then given over to the FreischSffen. The 
first Freisehofl'e who met him was bound to bang him 
on a tree ; and, if he made any resistance, it wub lawful 
to put him to death in any other way ; and a knife was 
left by the corpse, to indicate that it was a punishment 
inflicted by one of the Freisehoflen. The punishment, 
however, was rarely iuflicted on those who readily 
appeared, the judges being satisfied with cautioning 
the defender to redress the wrong be had been guilty 
of. At length a great outcry was raised against these 
courts, ana In 1461 various princes and cities of 
Germany, as well as the Swiss Confederates, united in 
a league to enable all persons to obtain justice by 
their means, and to prevent them from seeking it from 
the secret tribunals. Their influence, however, was 
not entirely destroyed until the public peace was esta- 
blished in Germany, and an amended form of trial and 
penal judicature introduced. Goethe, in his “ Goetz 
vqh Berbehingen," has given an account of the work- 
ings of these secret tribunals ; but the best historical 
account of them is by Paul Wigand, “Das Fehmge- 
richt Westfalens," Hamm., 1826. 

Feminine, fem'-e-nin (Lat. femina, a woman), is 
the opposite of masculine, and means pertaining to a 
woman or women. Words are sarcl to be feminine in 
grHipMir when they denote females, or have the ter- 
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roinations proper to express females in any given 
language. 

Fbmobal, fom'-o-rdl (Lat. femur , the thigh), in 
Anat., is applied to parts of or connected with the 
thigh; as, the femoral bone, or ot femoris ; the femoral 
artery , &e. {See Thigh.) 

Fair, fen (Sax. fen or fenn), is used to signify low 
land which is wholly or partially covered with water to 
some depth. The subsoil is always saturated, and 
the land itself is apt to be overflowed with the dis- 
charges of rivers and lakes. The soil of these lauds is 
generally of a deep black colour, aud is unusually rich 
and light to the depth of some three or four feet. As 
the water often filters dowu to the subsoil, feu lands 

roduee crops of grass and corn in far greater abun- 

anoe than lands better situated. Until of late, wind- 
mills were used to drain the English fens, as is the ease 
in Holland; but now steam is nearly the sole agent 
employed for this purpose. The feus in Lincolnshire, 
Kent, aud Cambridgeshire, are the principal instances 
of this species of land in England. 

Fence, fern (from Nor. defender, te prohibit, de- 
fend), a term used in Gardening and Husbandry to 
signify a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other inclosure, 
made around gardens, fields, woods, and other agrarian 
property, for the purpose of protection or separation. 
Fences are usually made ot paling or split planks, 
although there are other and 'furious methods in which 
they are constructed. In the wild and mountainous 
regions of Ireland and Scotland, where wood is very 
scarce, it is usual to make fences of rough stone walls, 
put together without, any mortar, in order to separate 
the property of different individuals. In parts of Gal- 
way, in Ireland, some of these fences, or stone walls, are 
built in a very efficient aud workmanlike manner, and 
are very durable, as the stone in many instances is of a 
soft nature, which is liable to split with a flat surface ; 
in such cases there are many dry walls which present 
the usual appearance of those constructed with mortar. 
A high bank of earth, faced with turf sods, is often sub- 
stituted for a stone wall when stones cannot be had, 
and a hedge is then planted on the top of this embank- 
ment ; thus completing a formidable leap to lovers of 
the chase in hunting counties. Of all fences, the best 
which can be constructed is, undoubtedly, a live hedge, 
when it is properly planted and carefully cut and 
trimmed when arrived at full growth ; for further infor- 
mation on which subject, see separate article Hedge. 
A stink fence it* one which is planted in a bvoad, deep 
ditch, and is not above the levelof the ground; so that 
it is concealed from the view. A light fence of split 
rails or iron, which is erected to keep oil’ cat tie from a 
lawn, and which docs not conceal the view, is termed a 
<f ha ha." When fences are constructed of branches of 
thorns and bushes, without stakes, they are called foot 
hedges ; when the branches are interwoven, and rods 
are* wattled in at the top, they are termed etake^and- 
edder hedges. 

Fencing, fen’-sing (from the same root as defence 
and fence), the art of using skilfully, in attack or self- 
defence, a sword, rapier, orbayonet ; but usually taken 
to mean address in the use of " the Becond of these wea- 
pons. In actual personal combat the rapier is, or more 
correctly was, used, for its employment has gone out 
with the practice of duelling. In the school of fence the 
foil is wielded. The foil is a circular or quadrangular 
rod or blade of pliable highly- tempered steel, blunted 
and covered with leather at the point, so as to prevent 
accidents in its practice. In length it varies' between 
thirty-one and thirty-eight inches, and, for the pur- 
poses of the art, ' it is divided into two parts,— -the 
forte , which occupies the half of the blade ending with 
the hilt, and the faible, which occupies the other half 
terminating with the button, During the pastime, the 
fencers wear a strong wire mask upon their faces as a 
defence against accidental thrusts, &o. Fencing was 
cultivated by the ancients ; the Homan gladiators 
instructed the soldiery of that epoch ; but hi their 
weapons differed so materially from those of the pre- 
sent day, and as they defended themselves by shields 
and armour, their methods were infinitely less com- 
plicated and cflicieuv than those of the present day. 
During the period comprised within the middle ages, 
fencing became greatly neglected, and this was owing 
most likelv to the fact that there was a great improve- 
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raent in the armour worn by knights in battle; from 
which circumstance battle-axes and other ponderous 
weapons of offenoo were substituted for toe sword. 
When metal casing became somewhat, if not altogether 
disused* fencing came once more into vogue ; and, as all 
gentlemen wore swords, and quarrels were matters 
easily got up, it was absolutely necessary that all should 
have gome knowledge of the “ fence. The peculiar 
state of society in Italy made this even more needed 
than in any other country, and it followed that the 
Italians became the best fencers in Europe. Spain 
next found the art necessary, and soon France, in 
which latter country it created such a favourable im- 
pression that a school was established lor its proseon- 
i ion, and new improvements were found out every day 
in the science. The early Italian and Spanish schools 
taught the management of the sword, aided, generally, 
by the dagger or the mantlet ; the shifting of the 
position of the fenoer was also necessary to avoid 
attack. But since the habit of wearing the dagger 
and mantlet has been abandoned, and the velocity 
of attack and defence become so great, instruc- 
tion in fencing has been strictly limited to the foil, 
and shifting position would be fatal to one engaged. 
The Itidiau toil is some thirty-eight or forty inches 
long, while the French is shorter, being only thirty- 
four inches, generally, in length. In fencing there 
are three openings or entrances, — the inside, com- 
prising the whole breast from shoulder to shoulder; 
the outside, which can be attacked by all the thrusts 
made above the wrist on the outside of the sword ; and, 
finally, the lour port*, which embraces the armpits to 
the hips. In a work of this description it would be 
impossible to give all the different attacks and defences ; 
the following, however, are the principal First, the 
carte is a guard which is shown by turning the wrist with 
the nails upwards, and the hand’ in aline with the lower 
part of your breast, the arm somewhat bent, the elbow 
inclining a little to the outside, and the point of your 
foil directed towarda the upper part of your adver- 
sary's breast at an angle of about 35°. The thrust, 
hinge, or longe, is an attack. When at the guard in 
carte (as just shown), straighten the arm, raising your 
wrist above your head, keeping the point of your foil 
still pointing to your adversary’s breast, and then 
thrust out first the wrist and then the whole body by 
a “lunge” of the right foot some two feet from the 
guard ; your left loot remaining firm all the lime. The 
parade is formed by moving your sword over from 
your guard, when received, obliquely downward to the 
right about six inches, and opposing the inside of your 
foil to your adversary's blade. The seconde is shown 
by holding your nails and wrist downwards, hand 
opposed outwards; and the blade should form an 
angle of 45° with the ground, pointed low. Feints 
consist in threatening an attack on one side of 
your foil and executing it on the other. There are 
many varieties of these, and the best defence is the 
half-circle parade, Vbich is done by straightening your 
arm with yonr wrist on a line with your shoulder,* and 
by a quick motion of your wrist, sweeping the point of 
your foil from right to left; thus covering your body 
from head to knee, and obliging your adversary once 
more to come to position. The calvary sword-exercise 
is but another instance of fencing applied on horse- 
back, and the bayonet exercise, in point of fact, may be 
teg&rded in the same light. 

Fkhwkc, fen' -nek (Vulpes zaarensis ; Cunts Zerda 
of Ziimnennunn) , belonging to the carnivora, and 
oh icily found in N ubia and Egypt. This animal, 
w hich has given rise to much controversy, is generally 
placed by the French .zoologists' among the foxes ; but 
the observations of Mr. Yarrell led him to pronounce 
decidedly that the fennee appears to him to belong to 
the genus Cantu, the osteologioal part of its structure 
closely resembling that of the dog, and the pupil of 
the eye being circular. The fennee is of Blight build, 
and seldom measures more than a foot in length, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is fox-like and bushy, and 
measures eight inches in length. Its colour is very 
pal© fawn, with a slight touch of jetty black at the 
base and extremity of the tail. Although without 
doubt a carnivorous animal/ •the fennee is espe- 
cially fond of the fruit of the. date-palm, and is 
said to be able, wad frequently to exercise his ability, to 
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climb the lofty trees, and gather the dates. Brace, 
who claims the honour of introducing the femme to 
zoological science, asserts that it builds its nestin 
trees. In latter times, however, it has been certainly 
ascertained that it burrows like the foxes. It is Of 
nocturnal habit. 

Fbnjtbl. (See Ftsinouxuit.) 

Fboffmkft, fqf f -ment ( Lat. feoff amentum, from the 
verb feoff are or infeudare, to enfeoff, or give one a 
feud), in Law, is applied to the most anoient and 
solemn method of conveyance. It is defined to be 
“the conveyance of any corporeal hereditaments from 
one person to another by delivery of the possession of 
the hereditaments conveyed, and evidenced by an 
instrument, in writing;” for Brace the Statute of 
Frauds, 29 Car. II. c. 3, no valid feofftnent can be 
made without a written instrument. The person that 
so gives or enfeoffs is called tho feoffor, and the person 
so enfeoffed is termed the feoffee. This mode of con- 
veyance included a very material ceremony, called 
livery of seisin, without which the feoffee had but an 
estate at will. This was the actual delivery of a por- 
tion of the land or Teal hereditaments conveyed, aa a 
twig or a turf; to testify to the reality of the act ; or, 
the parties being within view of the land, the feoffor, 
referring to it, gave it to the feoffee. This latter mode of 
delivery was ineffectual unless the feoffee entered into 
possession during the life of the feoffor. This mode of 
conveyance may be traced up to the earliest antiquity, 
and lias been common among most rude nations. 
Livery of seism was anciently performed before the 
freeholders of the neighbourhood, who might after- 
wards bear witness, m the event of any dispute. 
Afterwards, however, the livery was made in pre- 
sence of any witnesses, who attested such delivery in 
the body or on the back of the deed. Feoffments are 
now little used, and actual or symbolical livery of 
seisin is rendered /unnecessary by 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106, 
by which corporeal hereditaments are made Jo be in 
grant as well as in livery, and which declares that a 
feoffment shall not have a tortuous or wrongful effect- 

Fbr M,fe'-re (hat. ferns, wild), a term employed by 
Linnseus to distinguish the order of mammalia which 
subsist more or less exclusively upon the flesh of other 
animals. They have three rows of teeth,— -incisors, 
canines, and molars ; nnguiculate extremities, without 
an opposable thumb on the fore foot, but with the 
power of rot ation in the fore-arm. The order of Feres 
corresponds with the insectivora, and the plantigrade, 
digitigrade, and pinni grade carnivora of Cuvier’s Car- 
nassiers. (See Cabnivoex.) 

FeRjB Natukjb, fe'-re na-tu'-re (Lat., of a wild 
nature), a term applied in Law to wild animals, or such 
as retain thoir natural disposition of freedom, as dis- 
tinguished from such as are tame or domestic. The 
law holds that a man can have no absolute property 
in animals feras nafurte. There may be, however, a 
qualified property in these animals, either per indue- 
triam, propter impotentiam, or propter privileging. Per 
industriam, by a man’s reclaiming and making them 
tame by art, industry, and education, or by so confining 
them Within his own immediate power that they cannot 
escape aud use their natural liberty. These are a man’s 
property only bo long as they remain in his keeping; 
and if they should regain their natural liberty, his pro- 
perty ceases, unless they have animum revertendi, or 
are in the habit of returning. Propter impotentiam 
arises from the inability of the animals; as where such 
animals burrow or nestle on my land and have young 
t here, I have a qualified property in these young ones 
till they can run or fly away. Propter pririlegittm; 
as where a man has the privilege of hunting, taking, 
and killing them, to the exclusion of others, as in the 
case of game. (See Game Laws.) 

Fkrme station, fer'-men-taV-shnn (Lat . ferment atio), 
in Oh cm. — Fermentation may be defined as a decom- 
position undergone by organic matter, through the 
influence of a small portion of organized matter which 
is in itself in an active state of alteration. This active 
body, which is called a ferment, acts simply bv its. pre- 
sence in, and takes nothing away from, nor adds any- 
thing to, the substance undergoing fermentation. ^ In 
all cases of fermentation certain extraneous conditions 
are necessary ; for instance, the presence of water and 
a moderately want temperature. There are three 
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principal kinds of feementatinn, — alcoholic or vinous, 
lactic or butyric, and viscout alcoholic fermentation. 
"When the juices of plants or fruits containing sugar 
arts kept at a temperature of 70° for several hours, 
the liquor becomes turbid, and small bobbles of gas 
snake their appearance ; in common language, it has 
begun to work or ferment, tinder the oombined in- 
fluence of warmth, moisture, and oxygen, tbe albumi- 
nous matter has become decomposed, and a change is 
commenced, which, after it has once begun, continues 
until the whole of the gas has been eliminated. If the 
g«B is collected, it will be found to oonsist of carbonic 
acid only, and on distilling the fermented liquor, a 
spirit lighter than water passes over, which is readily 
recognized as dilute alcohol. If the liquor be further 
examined with a microscope, it will be found to con- 
tain a number of oval organized bodies in the form of 
cells, a full description of which will be found under 
the head of Yiusx. This yeast is the ferment in this 
instance, and if dried at a low temperature, it will 
preserve its power of exciting fermentation for a 
great length of time. Its power is stopped by several 
chemical agents; such as the strong mineral acids, 
the alkalies, excess of sugar, certain corrosive metallic 
salts, kreosote, carbolic acid, and the essential oils. 
The change taking place in the sugar may be rendered 
plain by the following 

Fruit-sugar, Carb. Acid. Alcohol. 
C ia H ia 0 lt =* 4CO a + 2(C 4 H 8 OJ 

It was considered at one time that the change that 
bread undergoes during pacification was a distinct 
kind of fermentation. It has now been ascertained that 
it is only a modification of the alcoholic fermentation 
produced by the action of the yeast upon the starch 
and sugar contained in the flour. X/actic fermentation. 
—-Milk may, by being kept at a warm temperature, be 
converted into a spirituous liquor, by the change of the 
sugar of milk first into fruit-sugar and then into alcohol 
by the action of the azotiaed constituents contained 
in it. The change which more commonly takes place, 
when milk is allowed to ferment, is the transfer mat ion 
of sugar of milk into lactic acid. Other animal bodies 
are capable of effecting the same change in a shorter 
time; the use of rennet being a familiar example. 
Caseins, in like manner, is used for a similar purpose ; 
butyric acid being easily made by fermenting sugar, 
cheese, and chalk together in certain proportions. 
Viccout fermentation . — Liquors containing sugar often 
pass into a ropy or thick condition, from the transfor- 
mation of that body in a mucilaginous substance. Jfo 
escape of gaB takes place, but the liquid loses its sweet 
taste. The mucilaginous substance has not yet been 
thoroughly examined, but its formation is evidently 
connected with the electrical conditions of the air; 
examples of which are familiar in the instances of 
wines and beers turning thick and sour during a 
thunderstorm. The change of alcohol into vinegar is 
not a true fermentation, but a simple absorption jf 
oxygen. 

Fekmrnt Oils*'- B y submitting certain plants to 
fermentation, volatile oils are obtained. These pro- 
ducts were termed quintessence* by the alchemists. 
Ordinarily they are obtained by the simple process of 
Bleeping the plants in water and allowing them to fer- 
ment. In Watts’s “Dictionary of Chemistry" the 
following ferment oils are described -.— Cheer ophgllum 
■ eyloettre, wild chervil, common parsley; Chelidonium 
the larger celandine ; Conhm mneutuhim, com- 
mon hemlock ; Erythraa Centaurhm , little centaury ; 
JSohium vulgar e t viper’s buglnss ; Erica vulgaris, com- 
mon heath ; MamUtium vulgar t, white horehound ; 
Achillea Millefolium, common yarrow; Wantage, the 
plantain ; Quercus JRobur , oak ; Salt; r pentandra , the 
willow ; Salvia pratenm, meadow-sage ; Trifolium 
Jtbrinum, the clover; Tmsilago Farfara, colt’s -foot ; 
VitiM vinifera, the vine ; Urtiea urea*, the nettle ; and 
diseased apples. 

Fl kn . ( See FilioeB. ) 

Fern-soot. (See Lasted a.) 

Fehonia, /e-ro'-ni-a, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Aurantiacew . The species F. elephantum is a large 
tree* growing in India. A kind of gam, closely resem- 
bling gam- Arabic, exudes from its stem, and it is ver? 
probable that this constitutes pdfrt of the Bast- India 
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S um imported into this country- The young leaves 
ave an amse-Uke odour, and are used by the native 
doctors of India for their stomachic and carminative 
effects. The fruit is known as the elephant Or wood- 
apple. 

Fkrrrt, fer'-ret (Dp. vret , Fr. fared), Mueteta 
Euro, Linn.).— This well-known animal is a native of 
Africa, but domesticated in Europe. Its habits are 
similar to those of the weasel, but more bloodthirsty. 
Its length is about fourteen inches, exclusive of the 
tail, which measures about five and a half inches ; 
Bn out sharp ; eyes red and fiery ; colour commonly 
pale yellow, but sometimes partaking of all the colours 
usual in i he weasel kind. In slightness of body and short- 
ness of leg it likewise resembles the weasels. Ferrets 
are chiefly used to hunt rabbits. Courageous, however, 
as is t he ferret, there is not more than one in ten who is 
a realty good “ ratter," or, indeed; that can be induced 
to enter a rat-burrow. The same timid animal, how- 
ever, will, without invitation, scamper into a rabbit 
burrow ; and for this very good reason, that whereas, 
especially if there be many litters of young rats in the 
colony, the old animals will show desperate fight with 
the intruder, the rabbits will never, on any chance, turn 
on it, but ru*h headlong away. In the pursuit of this 
latter sport, it was the custom in olden time to sew the 
lips of the ferret together before it was turned into the 
rabbitburrow, and bo preventit doing anything but scare 
them out of the hole and into^he hands of the watcher 
at the mouth of it. In old books of "sport," there 
are elaborate instructions as to how the terret should 
be held while his lips are being sewn, together with the 
sort of needle to be used. The modern system, how- 
ever, is to muzzle or “ cope" the ferret. This is accom- 
plished by the use of two pieces of soft string, one of 
which ia passed round the neck, and the other under 
the jaws, the four ends meeting at the back of the neck, 
and being there tied. Gold is fatal to tbe domesticated 
ferret. It breeds twioe a year, the production ranging 
from six to nine young ones at a litter. Sometimes the 
female will eat up her young, and in that case she 
is likely to litter three tiroes in the year. The period 
of gestation is six weeks. The young are born and 
continue blind during an entire month, and at three 
months old are considered fit for " work." 

Fbrbic Acn>,/er / -rtk (Lai .ferrum, iron), FeO,, in 
Chem.— If one part of sesquioxide of iron and four of 
nitre be fuBed together for seme time, a brown mass is 
obtained, giving a violet- coloured solution, containing 
ferrate of potash. Ferric acid has never been obtained 
in a free state, but solutions of the ferrates of the 
earths may be formed readily by mixing ferrate of pot- 
ash with these salts. 

Fe B altic y A is oQ~nw f fer 1 -rid’Si-Cin'-o-icn (Let. ferrun, 
iron, sod cyanogen), C^NeFe,, or Fdcy, in Chero., a 
hypothetical radicle derived from cyanogen, giving 
r ise to salts known as ferrideyanides, a good example of 
which is met with in the ferrideyaoide of potassium, or 
red prusriate of potash of commerce, which is formed 
by passing chlorine through a solution of yellow prus- 
siate of potash. Ferridcyanide of potassium is pre- 
pared in large quantities for the use of the calico- 
printer. When added to solutions of tbe persalts of 
iron, it gives no precipitate; but a very splendid dye, 
known as Turnbull’s blue, is formed by mixing it with 
a solution of protosolphate of iron. The other ferrid- 
cyanides are unimportant. 

Fbbboctanoobk, fer'-ro~*i-itn f ~o-ini (Let. ferrnm, 
iron, and cyanogen), C e N,Fe, or Fey, in Chem., a 
hypothetical radicle derived from cyanogen, giving 
rise to salts known as ferrocyanides, of which the fer- 
rooytmide of potassium, or yellow prasriate of potash, 
may be taken as an example. The salt of commerce 
is nearly in a state of punty, and is manufactured on 
an enormous scale for the use of colour-makers and 
calico-printers, by heating dried blood, bone*, parings 
of hides, and other nitrogenous animal matter, with 
an equal weight of carbonate of potash and one-third 
of iron filings. The carbon, nitrogen, and iron unite 
with the potassium to form a yellow salt, crystallizing 
in large tabular crystals, containing three equivalents 
of water. It is very soluble in water, but insoluble 
jin alcohol. Although it contains the elements of 

S uasio acid when in eolation, yet it is not poisonous. 
iBtilled with sulphuric acid, it furnishes pruesio arid 
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in large qu*»u titles. It la much used in eelioo-jprinting 
and colour-making for t^e production of a nno blue 
colour, known as Frostian bine, with the persalts of 
iron. When protosalts of iron are used, a dirty 
greenish-white precipitate falls down, which consti- 
tutes one of the distinguishing teats between the per 
and proto-salts of iron. It is also largely employed 
in the manufacture of cyanide of potassium ; in fact, 
it is the only commercial source of that salt. With 
copper, it forms a characteristic purple-brown precipi- 
tate, and is used as a confirming test for salts of that 
metal. With the salts of cobalt it gives a yellowish- 
green precipitate. ; 

Fbbky, fer'.re (Lat. /feres, to carry), in Law, is a 
right, arising from royal grant or prescription, to 
oarry men and horses across a river or arm of the sea 
for a reasonable toll. The owner of a ferry is bound 
to keep a boat always in repair and readiness for the 
use other Majesty’s subjects, for neglect of which he 
is liable to be indicted . On the other hand, if a ferry 
be erected so near to an ancient ferry as to draw away 
its custom, it is a nuisance to the owner of the old 
one, for whioh the law will give him remedy. No 
public ferry can be established without a license from 
the crown. Bridges have taken the place of ferries to 
a great extent, and they are only found in the present 
day over streams running through flat districts, or in 
places where the traffic is not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay which would be ^icurred in erecting a bridge. 
They are also found at the mouths of tidal rivers, 
where a bridge would interfere with the passage of 
vessels, or ita construction would be attended with 
considerable engineering difficulties. A ferry formerly 
existed where London Bridge now stands, the pro tits 
of which formed part of the endowment of a nunnery, 
which stood on the Southwark side of the water, od, 
or near, the site of St. Saviour's Church. 

Ferry-bridge, a boat or barge of great size and 
peculiar construction, adapted for the transportation 
of horsee and carriages, as well as foot-passengers, 
across a stream from one bank to another. The ferry- 
bridge or floating bridge, as it may be indifferently 
termed, consists of a level platform laid Uhe a deck 
on a strongly-built flat-bottomed vessel, square at both 
ends. This deck or platform is furnished with railings 
on either side, or bulwarks boarded over, and it has a 
lap of timber attached to each end by hinges, whioh can 
be raised or lowered by chains. These laps are allowed 
to rest on the land when the ferry-bridge touches the 
shore, to afford a safe and easy means of entrance and 
exit for carriages and horses. ’ Bridges of this descrip- 
tion are worked from aide to side by means of a oham 
fastened at cither end to posts placed for the purpose 
in the landing-places. If the distance across be short, 
the chain ia passed round a wheel, which is turned by 
the ferryman : but in floating bridges placed at the 
entrance of tidal rivers, where the distance from hank 
to bank is often considerable, the chain is passed 
round a barrel or capstan, which is worked by horses 
or steam power. Ferry-bridges of this description 
are used to convey vehicles across the river Tamar at 
Saltasb, in Cornwall, and across the Dart at Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 

Fbbula, fir'-ti-ltl (Lat.), is the classical appellation 
of a wand or rod. In the time of the Eastern empire, 
the ferula was the name given to the emperor’s 
sceptre. It consisted of a long stem with a flat head, 
and it is often to be seen depicted on old medals. 

Fuse lx, fer'-ult (Lat. /mo, I strike), is used to 
signify a little flat wooden slice or pallet for punishing 
children at school, by striking therp with it on the 
palms of their hands. It is often applied, too, to a 
species of cane which ia used for the same purpose of 
oaatigation. 

Fxscxxxivb Vitas**, fes'-aen-nine, were a kind of 
rude, licentious poetry, common in ancient Italy, and 
said to have derived their name from the Etrurian city 
of Fescennium. They were in the form of dialogues 
between two persons, who satirised and ridiculed each 
other’s follies and vices. They were sung on festive 
occasions, particularly at weddings, but were distinct 
from the epithslsmia, which were more mflued and 
regular compositions. The eumeror Augustus prohi- 
bited them, as tending to corrupt the public morals. 
FSSSITAX.B. {See Feasts.) 


Festoon, fee-toon 1 (Fr. /evtou).— Btriotly speaking, 
this word means a garland or wreath; butan architeo- 
tore* sculpture, Ac., it is applied to designate an 
ornament composed of flowers, fruits, and leaves in- 
to™ 0 *®** or twisted together, suspended at each end. 

■Fan CHisit, fet'-i*h*xn, is the worshipping of a 
flstich, The word fetich ia said to be derived from the 
Portuguese word fetuu to, bewitched or possessed by 
fairies, and was applied by them to the objects wor- 
shipped by the Degrees of Africa. Hence the term has 
come to be generally received, and is applied to the 
ascription of life and intelligence to inanimate objects, 
as stones, carved images, Ac. Fetiohism, then, is the 
worship of material substances, a form of idolatry: that 
prevails very extensively among barbarous nations/ 
and especially those of the negro race. 

Fetlock, (Ang.-Sax., from foatloclc), a tuft 
of hair which grows behind the pastern- joint of moat 
horses ; homes of diminutive size, however, Have 
hardly any tuft. The term is now more generally ap- 
plied to the joint on which the tuft in question grows. 

Feud ,fude (Ang.-8ax.), denotes a deadly quarrel or 
enmity subsisting between one tribe or family and an- 
other. They formerly prevailed extensively among the 
northern nations of" Europe, and were a combination 
of kindred to revenge the death of any of their blood 
against the Blayer and all his race, and were frequently 
kept up for many generations. 

Feudal System, fu'-dfd vis'-tom, is that constitu- 
tional system which was introduced into Europe by 
the northern nations after the fall of the Roman 
power, and which has left important traces of its 
existence in most European countries. The constitu- 
tion of feuds had its origin in the military policy of 
the Goths, Hans, Vandals, and other northern nations, 
who overran Europe at the declennion of the Roman 
empire. The term feud is of very doubtful derivation, 
but most probably it is formed from the Teutonic fee 
or fell, wages or pay for service, and odh or od, pro- 
perty or possession j a feud then being the property 
or possession given as wages for service. In order to 
secure their newly-acquired possessions, and at the 
same time to reward their deserving followers, the 
conquering generals were wont to allot large districts, 
or parcels of land, to the superior officers of the army, 
and these were by them dealt out again in smaller 
allotments, or parcels, to the inferior officers and 
soldiers. The condition annexed to these holdings 
was that the possessor should do service faithfully, 
both at homo and in the wars, to him by whom they 
were given ; for whioh purpose he took the oath of 
fealty (jurameniuTn. fdelitatn), and in case of the 
breach of this condition and oath, by not performing 
the stipulated service, or by deserting the lord in 
battle, the lands were again to revert to him who 
granted them. The ownership of the land, therefore, M 
properly remained in the hands of the superior, and 
probably at first was mumable by him at pleasure, 
or at least on the death of the holder ; but, in most 
countries, lands soon came to assume an hereditary 
character, tho rights of the superior, on the death of 
a vassal, being conflued to the exaction of certain 
dues from his son and successor, as a consideration for 
confirming to him the feud which his father had held. 
Where the land descended to a female, the superior 
was entitled to control her marriage for the purpose 
of procuring a trustworthy vassal, a privilege which, 
like the other, was afterwards converted into a pecu- 
niary payment. According to this system, every 
receiver of land, or feudatory, Was bound, when called, 
upon, to serve his immediate lord or superior, and to 
do all in hi* power to defend him. Such lord or supe- 
rior was likewise subordinate to, and under the com- 
mand Of, a higher superior or lord ; and so on up wards 
to the prince or general himself. The several lords 
were also reciprocally bound in their respective gra- 
dations to protect the possessions they had given. 
Thus the connection between lord and vassal was 
made to wear all the appearance of a mutual inter- 
change of benefits,— of bounty and protection on the 
one hand, and of gratitude and servioe on the other. 

In this way the feudal connection was established, and 
an army was always at command, ready to fight in 
defence of the whole, or of any part, of the newly- 
acquired country. JChe wisdom of these measures 
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became evident to the other princes of Europe, and 
many of them who were independent adopted this 
system as a means of strengthening their power, par- 
celling out their royal territories, or persuading their 
subjects to surrender up and retake their own tended 
property under the like feudal obligations of military 
realty. Thus the feudal constitution, or doctrine of 
tenure, extended itself over ah the Western world ; and 
the feudal laws drove out the Homan, which had 
hitherto universally prevailed. This system was 
adopted in most countries of Europe from the Oth to 
the end of the 13th centnry 5 but it differed in various 
particulars in the different countries. Though there 
ean be no donbt that feudal principles prevailed to a 
considerable extent in the polity of the Saxons in 
England,, yet i t was only when that country was con- 
quered by the Iformans that it was regularly established, 
fa some respects, however, the system of feudalism 
established in England differed from that of France, 
from which it whs taken. One of these was that the 
king was the universal lord and original proprietor of 
all the lands in his kingdom, and that no man could 
possess, or bold, any part of it, but what was mediately 
or immediately derived from him, to bo held mediately 
or immediately of him upon feudal service. Hence 
the Conqueror introduced the practice of compelling 
those holding mediately as well aa immediately of 
himself to swear fealty to him ; and thus the inferior 
vassals were under two oaths,— the one of fealty to the 
Icing, the other of fealty to theit immediate superior. 
It has been remarked, however, that when the two 
interests came into collision, the vassal Tarely failed to 
Obey his lord rather than his king. The wardship, or 
guardianship of the tenant during minority, which 
implied both the custody of his person and the appro- 
priation of the profits of hia estate, was another 
feature of English feudalism which did not exist in the 
French. In England, the whole country was divided into 
about 60,000 knights’ fees, the tenant of each of which 
appears to have been obliged to keep the field at hie 
own expense for forty days, whenever his lord chose 
to call upon him. For smaller portions of land, 
smaller periods of services were due. Every great 
tenant exercised a jurisdiction, civil and criminal , over 
his immediate tenants, and held courts, and adminis- 
tered the laws within hia lordship, like a sovereign 
prince. The existence of manor-courts and other 
small jurisdictions within the kingdom iB one oh. the 
features of the feudal system. The land eBeheated to 
the lord when the tenant left no beir, and it was for- 
feited to him when he was found guilty either of a 
breach of hia oath of fealty or of felony. There were 
also fines payable to the lord on certain occasions, 
m well as aids, reliefs, &c. The vassal had also to 
attend the lord’s courts, sometimes to witness, and 
^ sometimes to take part in, the administration of jus- 
tice; in battle, he was bound to lend his horse to his 
lord if dismounted, to keep to his side while fighting, 
and go into captivity as a hostage for him when taken. 
It was a breach of faith to divulge his (the lord's) 
counsel, to conceal from him the machinations of 
others, to injure his person or fortune, or to violate the 
sanctity of his roof. 

Fbu de J oib, / u'-dfi(r) -zhwaxc, a term derived from 
the French, and applied to bonfires lighted in public 
{daces and in villages, to celebrate any important event 
or festive season. These fmx dejoie were known 
amongst the Homans, as Komulus instituted a species of 
them, particularly in honour of the building of the city 
of Home. The term/sw dejoie is also often applied to 
a salute fired on any particular occasion, in celebration 
of festivals, Ac. w 

FBOiLLOf e, in Ecol. Hist,, w the name 

of a reformed branch of the Cistercian order of 
monks. It waa founded by Jean de la Barrifcre, 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Feuillans near 
louloute, in 1577, who, being opposed to the great 
laxity of discipline that then prevailed, introduced a 
much more austere mode of life. He soon found many 
followers, and they were declared independent by 
Sixtus V. in ld8fi. They were afterwards divided, in 
1690, into two congregations by Pope Urban VIII., who 
separated the French from the Italians, and gave them 
two generals. They practised great austerities, going 
barefoot, and living only on he£>s. The cloister of 
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this order at Paris gave name to the celebrated poli- 
tical club which, during the French revolution of 
1789, held its meetings there. It was founded in 1790, 
by Lafeyette, Bifeyes, Larochefoucauld, and others, and 
was intended to support the constitution against the 
ultra party. When Count Clermont Tonnerre was 
elected president of this chib, a popular insurrection 
broke out against it ; and on the 28th of March, 1791, 
the Assembly in the cloister was dispersed by the mob. 

FBt7iiiLBTOir,/ttlr) , -ye 1on{o) (Fr.), is properly a small 
leaf, but is generally applied to that part of a political 
newspaper which is devoted to news of a non-political 
character, aa criticisms on literature and art, Ac., and 
which is commonly, in continental newspapers, to be 
found at the bottom of the page. The feuilleton 
is an invention of the Journal des Dibutg, which, in 
1800, introduced the system of giving literary criticisms 
in this form. Afterwards the belles-lettres element 
began to prevail in the feuilleton, and Jules .Tanin be- 
came the acknowledged king in this class of literature. 
In the years immediately preceding the revolution of 
February, whole romances were spun out in the feuil- 
leton ; and in particular, the ComtituHonnel made large 
sums from the social romances of Eugene Sue, which it 
first published in this way. The French system has 
been imitated in England and Germany, though not to 
the same extent, and with less marked success. In 
fact, the feuilleton proper seems only to be ill its 
natural element in France. « The language and the 
character of the people are peculiarly fitted for im- 
parting that grace, point, neatness, and vivacity that 
give a peculiar charm to the higher productions of this 
class of literature, and which draw additional power 
from their many-sidedness and frequent changes. 

Fmtbh, fo’-ver (I#at .febrit, from ferveo , I am hot), 
in Med., is the name given to a very numerous and 
important class of maladies, which, however diversified 
in their several characteristics, still present something 
in common in their general features. It is impossible 
to give a general definition that will apply to all the 
different varieties and forms of this class of diseases; 
but, among the features that are almost always present 
are spontaneous and painful lassitude, weakness of the 
corporeal and mental faculties, alterations of the 
secretions, altered animal heat, quickened circulation, 
and increased thirst. One of the earliest and most 
constant symptoms of fever is lassitude, and is usually 
attended by a painful or irksome sensation in the back 
and limbs. It is manifestly referable to a depressed 
state of the nervous energy, more particularly as 
regards the organic nervous system. To this depressed 
state of the nervous energy that weakness of the 
corporeal and mental powerB which often precedes the 
evolution of the disease, and always in some degree 
attends it, is to be attributed. It is usually manifested 
more in the corporeal than in the mental faculties, par- 
ticularly at first. Some of the mental powers are more 
affected than others ; as attention ana the reasoning 
faculties, than the imagination. Alterations of the 
secreting and excreting functions are among the earliest 
and most constant, ana most important phenomena of 
lever. The exhalations from the lungs and skin are the 
earliest and most affected ; but, besides these, the 
salivary, gastric, hepatic, intestinal, and urinary secre- 
tions, are more or less altered as respects either 
quantity or quality ; the alterations being somewhat 
different in different types and states of fever. The 
temperature of the body is also variously affected 
in the different stages. At first it is usually below, 
but it soon after rises above the normal condition, 
and is generally accompanied with a certain morbid 
sensation which it is difficult to describe. Quickened 
circulation has generally been regarded as one of the 
most essential symptoms of fever; but this feature is 
not constantly present, at least in some stages of the 
disease, and it is of ten of less importance than other 
states of the vascular system and the condition of the 
blood itself. When, indeed, the term fever is used in 
a general sense to denote a general disorder consequent 
upon or symptomatic of some local disease, and not a 
primary or idiopathic disease, then increased heat and 
accelerated circulation are the chief characteristics, 
without which the patent i« said to be without fever j 
but when fever occurs aa a particular disease of itself, 
these two symptoms are seldom the most prominent. 
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and arealwaye associated with others which ar e usually sederunt, dated 21st December, 2733 f and renewed 
more important. Thirst is seldom want i n g in fever, 29th February, 1728, This mat requires i* the aherflb 
except occasionally in Its advanced state; and the of Scotland and their deputies yearly, betwixt the 
appetite for food is also diminished or entirely abolished. 4th and 20th of February (O. fl.), to common Mom 
Medical men distinguish various stages or periods in them a competent number of persons hring withiaa the 
the course of fever which are characterized by features sheriffdom who have knowledge and experience of the 
more or less marked: as, (1) the formative or preour- prices and trade of victual in these bounds, and from 
aory stage, the earliest stage of the disease, being them to chooBe fifteen men, whereof not fewer than 
characterised by those early changes which are pro* eight shall be heritors, to pass upon the inquest, and 
ductive of those which constitute the developed return their verdict on the evidence underwritten, or 
disease; (2) the stage of invasion* when the earlier their own proper knowledge, concerning thefiars Of 
symptoms of the disease itself manifest themselves; (3) the preceding crops of every kind Of vxotaal of the 
the period of excitement or reaction, when fever in its product of that sheriffdom; and the eaid sheriffs end 
more literal sense begins, and manifests its specific their deputies shall to the same time and place unto 
form; (4) the period of crisis, when a sudden change which the jury is called, also summon the properest 
takes place in the course of the disease, known as the witnesses, and adduce them and all other good eri- 
crisis; (5) the period of decline which succeeds the derice, before the said jury, concerning the price at 
crisis, ana which passes into the (6) last stage,— that of whioh the several sorts of victual have been bought 
convalescence. Fever presen ts itself in a great variety and sold, especially since the 1st of November imme* 
of forms, the simplest of which is what is termed diately preceding until that day ; ** ** and any persons 
ephemera, or one day's fever, because it seldom lasts then present may in open court and no otherwise, and 
above twenty-four hours. It begins with chilliness or observing due order and respect, offer information to 
rigor, paleness, weariness, atid a frequent small pulse, the jury concerning the premises and concerning the 
with indifference to food. These symptoms are followed, evidence adduced or that might be adduced before 
in half an hour or a little more, by beat of skin, a flushed them." In Scotland a great many contracts arc re- 
face, frequent hard pulse, occasionally headache, and a gulated by the flare prices. In letting farms on lease, 
peculiar Bense of fatigue, restlessness, and slight sore- it is often arranged that the wholq, or a certain portion 
n ess of the muscles. After tliis state has continued for of the rent, be paid in grain, or according to the value 
twelve or eighteen hours, or at most twenty -four, of so many bolls of wheat or barley, as fixed by the 
gentle perspiration breaks out, under which, in the liars ; so that in the event of a great mil of prices during 
course of little more than an hour, every essential the currency of the lease, therenant should not Buffer; 
symptom vanishes, leaving only a feeling of exhaustion and, on the other hand, that the landlord should reap 
and muscular debility. This is the simplest and a fair share of the advantage Of a rise of prices. In 
slightest form of fever; and though, on account of its like manner many fou duties, the stipends of the ee- 
shortness, it seldom attracts much notice, yet it is by tablished church clergy, the salaries of parochial 
no means uncommon in this country, particularly dur- schoolmasters, Ac,, are made to depend more or less 
in g the spring months. If such an affection be Bup- upon the flars prices. It is the interest, therefore, of 
posed to recur several times every other day, with an those who have to pay, that the fiars be struck as low 
interval of comparative health in the intervening days, as possible, and oi those that are to receive, that 
a clear notion will be formed of intermittent fever in its they be as high as possible ; and hence they arc deter- 
moat frequent and characteristic form, — the tertian; mined with a couaidorahie degree of accuracy, gene- 
and from the tertian may be derived all the other rally, it is believed, rather under than over the mark, 
forms of intermittent fever. If, in the next place, the It is thought, however, that the period fixed for 
febrile state be conceived to be reinforced twice a day, taking the averages is too early, there not being 
or oftencr, by a fresh attack of rigor or chilliness, wi th much of the grain of the previous crop brought into 
subsequent reaction before tbe pre-existing pyrexia the market by that time. 

had materially subsided, a distinct conception may be Fiat (Lat., let it be done), in Law, denotes a 
formed of remittent fever. From the remittent fever dyree, a short order ot warrant of some judge for 
most nosologists deduce the only remaining primary making out and allowing certain processes, 
type, — continued fever, by supposing the remissions to Fiat, iu Bankruptcy, denoted the authority of the 

become gradually less and less distinct; but others, lord chancellor to a commissioner of bankrupts to pro- 
witk perhaps more reason, regard them as ephemera, ceed in the bankruptcy of the trader therein men- 
merefy prolonged to such a duration as that its several tinned. It was abolished by 12 & 13 Viet. c. 106, and 
stages occupy between four and nine or eleven days, a petition for adjudication substituted. 

In accordance with these remarks, what are known as Fiber, fi'-lr (Lat, fibra), a term applied to animal, 
primary fevers may be divided into three classes,— vegetable, or mineral substances which have a stringy 
cou tinned, intermittent, and remittent fevers. The or thread-like structure. In a general sense, it in- 
first class comprises synocha, or inflammatory fever ; eludes the hair and wool of quadrupeds, the threads 
By nock ua, mixed, or nervous fever; and typhus, or enwrapping the coooofcs of Bilk worms, Ac., the fibres 
adynamic fever. Intermittent fevers are divided into of the leaves of plants and of their inner bark, the 
tertian, quotidian, and quartan; while remittent fevers elongated cells or hairs connected with tbe seeds of 
comprise the marsh remittents, and probably also the plants, and the ordinary materials used in making 
yellow fever. Besides primary fevers, there are the cordage and textile fabrics. Mineral substances are 
imiptive class of fevers, comprising the small-pox, called fibrous in structure, even when it is impossible 
measles, and scarlet fever; ana the irritative fevers, to detach the apparent fibres. The only fibrous mine- 
comprising gastric fever and gastro-intestinaL, remit- ral which has been used for textile fabrics is Amianthus, 
tent, and hectic fever.— 22<?f. Copland’s Dictionary qf a variety of asbestos; but that only to a very limited 
Medicine. extent. The animal substances used are divided into 

Fuss, /*'•&)"*, in Scotland, arc tbe annual average two classes ; the first including hair and wool, and the 
prices of grain, determined in each county so as to re- second the silk of cocoons. Nearly all textile fabrics 
g ii late crown duties, ministers* stipends, and the rents are made from the first, and the wool of the sheep is 
of agricultural subjects, where these are made to dc- the most important division of the class. The hair of 
pend upon the price of grain. The derivation of the the goat, alpaca, camel, bison, and other animals, is 
word is uncertain, and, according to Dr. Jamieson, it also used. The hair of most animals is, however, in 
is of Gothic origin. They were originally instituted in general, too short to allow of its being used for textile 
Scotland for the purpose of ascertaining the value of manufacture. The vegetable kingdom yields the 
the victual or grain-rents payable to the crown, and largest number of usctul fibres, which are obtained 
were at first determined annually by the exchequer, from natural orders very different from each other, 
upon returns made of the prices of grain by the she- The acrogenous or eryptogamous plants do not, how- 
riffs of the different counties. Afterwards if was left ever, afford any. From exogenous plants, fibres- are 
to the sheriffs themselves to determine the fiars prices obtained from the inner bark, as in the case of flax, 
in their several counties, who summoned a jury for hemp, &o,, and from the hairs of the fruit, as in cotton, 
that purpose. Fiars appear to have been struck in In endogenous plantB, the fibre is sometimes obtained 
Scotland as early as the middle of the 16th century; from the fruit, as in cocoa-nut fibre. The spathe of seine 
and the form of procedure is regulated by an act of palms is also used* Some of the slender palms called 
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Fibrin 

iwttaus, and thebulrut^&o., are much used, on account 
of their fibrous nature, for wicker-work, chair-bottoms, 
and similar purposes. The most valuable fibres ob- 
tained from endogenous plants come from the leaf or 
leaf-stalk. The fibres of the bark of exogens are 
readily separated, usually by steeping or continually 
moistening with water. As this process injures the 
colour of endogenous substances, the fibres are gene- 
rally separated by beating or passing between rollers. 
Fibres obtained from fruits, as cotton fibre, like tbe 
wool and hair of animals, exist naturally in a separate 
State, and only require to be collected and cleaned, 
Amongst the useful vegetable fibres, those of flax, 
hemp, and cotton have long held the first place. The 
principal additions, of late years, have been New Zea- 
land flax, jute, Sunn or Sunn hemp, coir, Pita flax, 
Abaca or Manilla hemp, China grass, and some others. 
One of the most important uses of vegetable fibre is in 
the manufacture of paper. Among exogenous plantB 
whose fibres are used tor economical purposes, are a 
species of gossypium which produces cotton ; the Bom- 
box vMotum, which produces silk-cotton, or vegetable 
silk; and the Asclepias tyriaea, producing the silk-like 
down of Virginian silk. These three substances are 
obtained from the fibres of the fruit. Those obtained 
from the inner bark include the following several 


species of KibiBous, producing Deckanee hemp ; the 
Corchorus olitorius , from which jute is obtained ; the 
lAnum utitatiasimum, producing flax ; several Bpecies of 
the Crotolaria; together with other leguminous plants, 
producing Sunn, Jubbulpore hemp, Ac.; several species 
of Bcehmeria, one of which produces China- grass fibre; 
the Cannabis eatica, producing hemp; and the inner 
bark and roots of some species of pine and fir. Among 
the endogenous plants from which fibres are obtained, 
are the Phorminm Unax , yielding New Zealand flax ; 
Agave americana, yielding Pita flax ; some species of 
Musa, from the leaves of which are obtained Abaca or 
Manilla hemp, and plantain fibre ; several species of 
Bromelia, from which are obtained pine-apple fibre, 
Ac.; the husk of the cocoa-nut and the fibre of the 
stem yield coir; and mats, chair-bottoms, and other im- 
portant articles in general use, are obtained from the 
fibre yielded by tbe leaves of the cotton-grass and 
other species of the nat. ord. Cyperaceec (which see). 

Fin RIK, fi'-brin (from Lat. Jtbra, a thread), one of 
the constituents of the blood, and of muscular tissue. It 
contains, according to Mulder,-— carbon 52*7, hydrogpn 
69, nitrogen 16*4, oxygen 23*6, sulphur 1*2, phosphorus 
0*3. It occurs iu two states,— liquid in the animal 
organism, and solid by spontaneous coagulation, as 
soon as it is removed from the living body. It is con- 
tained in blood in a liquid state, iu the proportion of 
2*6 parts to 1,000, and coagulates in a very Bhorfc time 
after the exposure of blood to the air. It constitutes 
a large portion of muscle, arranged in bundles of 
fibres; whence its name. According to Liebig, it is 
found in the juices of plants and in the gluten of 
wheat. Mulder looks upon fibrin as a compound con- 
taining proi ein. ( See alho Pbotein Compounds. ) 

Fibula. (See Lao.) 

Ficoidbje, ji-koi'-de-e (Lat. Jieue, a flg), in Bot., a 
synonyme for MotsemhryacecB (which see). 

Fiction, .file' •shun (Lat. Jictio, from fingo t I feign), 
in Lit. (See Novel, Romances.) 

Fiction op Law (Lat. fietia juris), is a supposition 
of law that a thing is true, without inquiring whether 
it be so or not, that it may have the effect of truth so 
for as is consistent with equity. They are eommou in 
the Boman law, and are not unknown in that of Eng- 
land. The fictions of the Boman law apparently had 
their origin in the ediotal power, and they were de- 
vised for the purpose of providing for cases where 
there were no legal provisions. Fictions are resorted 
to in order to avoid a special hardship, or to remove 
some unexpected difficulty not provided for by the 
law. Their existence supposes a defect, which it is 
the business of legislation to remedy ; and of late 
years many of them have been removed from our laws ; 
as ip the proceedings in ejectment ( which see) . Fic- 
tions must be framed according to the rules of law, 
and not what is merely imaginable; and there ought] 
to be equity and possibility in every legal fiction, 
“These fictions of law,” says Blackstone, “though at 
first they may startle the student, he will find, upon 
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further consideration, to be highly beneficial and 
useful ; especially as this maxim is ever invariably 
observed, that no fiction shall extend to work an 
injury; its proper operation being to prevent a mis- 
chief, or remedy an inconvenience that might result 
from the general rule of law,” 

Ficus, Ji'-ku* (Lat., a fig), in Bot., a gen, of the nat. 
ord. Moracete, consisting of trees and shrubs abound- 
ing iu a milky juice. The most important species is 
F. Carina, the fig-tree, supposed to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but now found in all the southern countries in 
Europe. The fruit is termed a eyconus (which see), 
and is eaten green, and dried as a luxury in some 
countries, and as a common article of food in others. 
The finest dried figs are imported from Turkey, and 
are sold in bulk at prices varying from 20a. to 50*. per 
cwt. In consequence of their nutritive, emollient, 
demulcent, and laxative properties, they are frequently 
employed in medicine. The fig-tree is cultivated jn 
Britain, but not extensively. It is only in very warm 
situations that it will ripen* its fruit in the open air, 
even though trained against a wall. When grown in 
houses built on purpose for it, the fig-tree is remarka- 
bly prolific. This fruit-tree is the jeenah of the Bible. 
F. rndica, the banyan or banian tree, is another 
interesting species. This is regarded as a sacred tree 



BAN7AN-TBSB. 


by the Hindoos, its branches produce long shoots, or 
aerial roots, which descend to the ground and pene- 
trate the soil ; so that, in course of time, a single tree 
becomes a vast umbrageous tent, supported by nu- 
merous columns. No fewer than 360 stems, each 
equalling iu bulk the trunk of a large oak, and more 
than 3,000 smaller ones, have been counted in oue 
example. The poet has thus described this marvel of 
the vegetable kingdom 

“ Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root : and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree ; a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch'd, with echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade." 

The fruit of the banyan is of a rich scarlet colour, and 
about the sire of a cherry ; it is eaten by the monkeys, 
which live with birds ana enormous bats iu the thick 
forest of branches. The bark is a powerful tonic, and 
is much used by the Hindoo physicians. The white 
glutinous juice of the tree is used to relieve toothache, 
as an application to the soles of the feet when 
inflamed, and for making birdlime. F. elaetica. also 
a native of India, yields an inferior kind of caoutchouc. 
F. Sycamorut, the sycamore fig, is said to have yielded 
the wood from which mummy-cases were made, 

Fiddlb. (See Vroniv.) 

Fxdbi Commissux, Jl-de'A kom-mh*- *us» (Lat., com- 
mitted to the trust), in the Roman law, denotes some* 
thing given (usually by will) to one, in confidence that 
he will convey it or dispose of.it for the good of soother. 
The obligation was not created by words legally bind- 
ing, but by words of request ; as t fob (I wish), peto 
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_ Fief . 

<1 ask) ; and hence, originally, there was no legal 
means of enforcing its fulfilment till the time of 
Augustus, when a preetor was appointed whose sole 
business it was to see to the fidei commiata. The per- 
son intrusted with the property was called fiduciuriua, 
and the person to whom it Was intended to be conveyed, 
fidei commmariu*. Fidei eommuea were either parti- 
cular or universal, the former being the bequest of a 
particular subject, the latter of the whole estate. They 
seem to have been introduced in order to evade some 
legal restriction, and to give the inheritance or a legacy 
to a person who was either incapacitated from taking 
it directly or who could not take as much as the donor 
wished to give. In some parts of the continent, as 
Germany and Holland, the fidei commuted form an 
important feature in the conveyance of heritable pro- 
perty, resembling our laws of entail (which tee) • — 
a person receiving the use of certain lands during 
his life, upon condition of transmitting them unim- 
paired, in a certain line, after his death. 

Fief. (See Feudal System.) 

Field, feeld (Ger. feld) , in Agr., a portion of land 
inclosed by a fence, or rendered distinct by Borne line 
of separation, and set apart either for tillage or pas- 
ture. The term “field” was, in ancient times, applied 
in Britain to the lands under culture by the plough ; 
its signification was consequently very comprehensive, 
as, until within the last two centuries, all land cultivated 
with the plough waseuninclosed. Afterwards, when 
farmers portioned oft and subdivided a part of the lands 
near the farmyard, the inclosed portions were called 
fields; the more distant portion, which remained open, 
was called open field or common field ; while grass 
lands unincloaed were called commons. At "the pre- 
sent day, in the improved state of agriculture, every 
farm is divided into fields, either by simple lines of de- 
marcation, which are sufficient when no animals are to 
be grazed on the farm, or by lines of separation which 
will act aa fences ; suoh as walls, hedges, ditches, &c. 
In all farms, every field has a distinguishing name. 
Without a regular fixed divisiou of arable lands into 
fields, it would be next to impossible to conduct a rota- 
tion or succession of crops. When space is an object, 
and the grass lands of a farm arc used for the grazing 
of sheep, it is generally the custom to separate the 
fields by light netting, or hurdles, scarcely visible at 
a short distance. If this plan were more generally 
adopted with regard to the dividing-lines of fields, from 
a tenth to a fifth would be added to the contents of the 
greater number of corn farms . The same arran gement 
also saves considerably the first cost aud the annual 
expense (incurred, in order to plant hedges or build 
walls, and in keeping them afterwards iu repair. 

Field Allowance, a daily amount of additional pay 
given to officers in the British army in consideration 
of the extra expenses entailed on them by reason of 
their service in the field. There are two different sorts 
of field allowances, — ordinary and extraordinary. The 
ordinary allowance ranges from £1. 10s. for a field 
officer to Is. per diem for a subaltern : this is given 
for service when in camp at home and when on ser- 
vice in the colonies. Extraordinary allowance is only 
allowed when troops are really in the field of action in 
actual warfare. No officer receives this unless present 
with the army in the field. 

Field*’ auk, feeld-fait (field and fare, from Sax. 
far an, to go), (Turdus ptraiis, Linn.), a migratory 
bird, appearing among us about the beginning of 
November and departing at the end of April, They 
seldom breed in this country. It is about ten inches 
in length, and of the following colours head, hind 
neck, and wings, grey; forepart of tbe back, chestnut : 
apace before the eyes, brownish black ; fore-neck and 
breast, reddish yellow ; over each eye a whitish line; 
feathers tipped with a brownish triangular spot; those 
of the sides with large dusky snots, and margined with 
white; lower wiug-coverta ana axillary feathers, pure 
white. In Poland, llus&ia, and Austria, it i« found 
throughout tbe year. It builds its nest in lofty trees, 
and feeds on worms and various berries. 

Field-glass, a species of telescope, used for the 
purpose of observing the movements of armies and 
operations during a military campaign. Further 
information respecting this instrument will be seen 
u&doi the B6puiit6 bend of *Tbi<i90oib» 
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FiELD-MAB8HAL,/<reW-i««r / -^ftd(/ (G«r./etZd-SM»r#c , Aa/^ ) 
the highest military rank that can be bestowed in the 
British army, and which is oocasionaUy conferred on 
general officers for distinguished services in the field, 
and on princes of the blood royal in virtue -of their 
position aud connection with the sovereign. It is 
rather a title of honour in the British service than one 
which implies any particular duty to be discharged by 
the holder, like those of commander-in-chief, generalof 
division, general of brigade, Ac, The title, in its pre- 
sent form, is copied from that of feld-marsekaU in 
the Prussian and Austrian services, which was derived 
from the French term maretchal de camp, given to 
officers who performed, in former times, duties that 
were similar to some of those now discharged by the 
heads of tbe commissariat department and military 
train. The rank itself is of old standing. The supreme 
oommand of the English army waa originally intrusted 
to a nobleman styled the lora marshal or earl marshal 
of England : but when this office was made an heredi- 
tary appendage to the dukedom of Norfolk, it had 
ceased to convey military rank, and marshals of the 
army were appointed when occasion required. There 
arerafc present (1802) seven officers of this rank iu the 
British army: his majesty the king of the Belgians, 
Viscount Combermere, and Lord Seaton, who are 
field-marshals of some standing; and H.R.H. the duke 
of Cambridge, commander-in-chief ; General Blake- 
ney, Lord Gough, aud Lord Clyde, who were made 
field-marshals on Nov. 9tb, 1862, when the Prince of 
Wales attained his majority. 

Field Ofpicbkh, in Mil., are such as are competent 
to command battalions, — as majors, colonels, and lieu- 
tenaut-colonelB ; and the term is applied in contrast 
to those who can only take company duties, such 
as captains and lieutenants. 

Field op View, in a telescope or microscope, means 
the space within which objects are visible when the 
focus of the instrument has been properly adjusted to 
suit the sight of the person using iiu 

Field Spaniel.—TIhs class of dog has very long 
hair in some parts; it is generally white, with large 
brown, liver-coloured, or black spots of irregular size 
and shape. Tho nose is sometimes cleft, and the ears 



field spaniel. 


are very long and pendulous, and covered with long 
hair like its body. The race of spaniel dogs was im- 
ported originally from Spain y whence their name. 
The field spaniel is used for shooting in field sports,' • 
like its congener, the eetler. 

Field Spoets are diversions in the field in pursuit of 
game, Ac. *, as hunting, shooting, fishing, and coursing. 

Field Train, a department of the Royal Artillery 
somewhat resembling the commissariat of an army. 
On it devolves the duty of the safe-custody of stores 
and ammunition, and the forwarding of the same 
to the base of operations in tlio field. A regular staff 
of men and commissariat tb kept up in the field train 
for the purpose of these duties being satisfactorily 
performed, # 
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■ ■ Ti^Uwcvks ' 

FnrLD-waBXS, military works thrown up by an 
eamy when hesiaging a fortress or town ; also those 
work* erected bytheberiegad for thep UTpoaoa of de- 
fenoe. Trenches, rifle-pits, Ac*, like those constructed 
by oar army in the Crimea, are instances of one class 
or field-works. 

FnnoiKG CointTs, /wr'-dwwn were certain petty 
courts established emongearly Gothic nations for the 
purpose of rendering speedy justice in small matters. 
They were so called because there were four of them 
established in each superior district or hundred. 

Final pagias, fai+he’dt* (Lat., that yon 

cause to bemad* ; usually contracted^ fa) , in Law, 
is a judicial writ of execution that lies where judgment 
is had for debt or damages recovered in the queen’s 
courts. It is a command to the sheriff to levy the 
debt mid damages on the goods and chattels of the 
defendants, and takes its name from the words of the 
writ, quod fieri facia* de boni* et cafalli* . This writ 
is to be sued out within & year and h day after judg- 
ment, or the judgment must be revived by a wire facia*. 
This writ lies as well against privileged persons, peers, 
Ac., as other common persons ; ana against executors 
and administrators with regard to the goods of a de- 
ceased person. The sheriff may not break open any 
outer doors to execute this writ, but must enter 
peaceably, and may then break open any inner doors 
to take the goods, .And he may sell the goods and 
chattels of the party against whom the writ is issued, 
including even his estate for years or his growing crops, 
until he has raised enough to satisfy the judgment. 
The sheriff, however, cannot lawfully sell off goods 
lying upon any premises demised to a tenant, unless 
the landlord be first paid bis rent due before the exe- 
cution, to the extent of one year’s arrears, neither can 
he carry off, or sell for the purpose of being carried off, 
any straw, hay, manure, or the like, from any lands let 
to farm , in any case where, by the covenants or agree* 
mHIts in the lease, the carrying off of the same is 
prohibited between landlord and tenant. By 14 & 15 
Viet, growing crops seised and sold in execution by 
the sheriff are, nevertheless, liable for rent becoming 
due after such seizure and sale, so long as they re- 
main on the lands. By 1 & 2 Viet. o. 110, money, 
bank notes, bills of exchange, and other securities, 
mar be taken under a writ of fifa. Under 8 & 9 Viet, 
c. 127, all personal goods and chattels can be taken, 
excepting wearing apparel to the value of £5. 
the sheriff seize the goods of a stranger, he will bo 
liable in damages. A fi fa may be issued in chancery 
suits for the purpose or obtaining satisfaction of any 
pecuniary demand, under a decree or order of the 
court. A fieri facia* de boni » eeolesiaatici* is n writ 
issued when the defendant is a beneficed clerk having 
a lay foe, and addressed to the bishop of the diocese, 
requiring him to attach the ecclesiastical goods 
and chattels of the defendant in satisfaction of the 
claim. 

Fibby Cross. (See Cbaftaba.) 

Fit a. (See Fiesitacias.) 

Fit®, fife (Fr. fifre), a wind instrument of music 
resembling a small flute in its form and method of 
performance, seldom having any keys, and never more 
than one. Fifes are of three kinds, called respectively 
A, B, and C. They are made from ten to sixteen 
inches in length, with or without a joint. The B fifes 
are the longer and lowest in lone, while those tuned 
to the key of C are the shortest and highest, and are 
much oftener used: they have a compass of two 
octaves. When employed for military purposes, or 
open-air performance, the life is a very pretty as well 
aa useful instrument; but its tone is too harsh and 
acute to be pleasant in chamber music. 

Fmai wmaL^fif•tetnth , (Sax. ftyntha) , was the name 
of a tribute, or imposition of money, anciently laid 
upon cities, boroughs, Ac., throughout the realm. It. 
was so called because it amounted to a fifteenth part 
of that which each City or town was valued at, or a 
fifteenth part of eveiy man’s personal estate, accord- 
ing to * reasonable valuation. This sum was first 
reduced to a certainty in the reign of Edward HI., 
and long after, when the value of money had much 
changed, the amount to be paid by each tow n or parish 
as ita fifteenth remained aa then fixed. 

Fifth t fifth (Snx.fifta), in Hul, a distance cora- 
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prising four diatonic intervals, that is, three tones and’ 
a half. It is the second of the consonances in the 
order of their generation . As consecutive fifths do hot' 
produce a good effect, they mm not allowable in har- 
mony. There are three kinds of fifths ; vis., the per- 
fect fifth (G—G) , consisting of three if hole tones and a 
semitone; the fiat, diminished, or imperfect fifth (B— F), 
consisting of two whole tones and two semitonw ; and 
the extreme sharp, or superfluous fifth, (0—0 sharp),, 
composed of four whole tones. 

Fittu-Motabciiy Men, fifth* the name of a sect of 
religious fanatics who appeared in England during the- 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and whose distin- 
guishing tenet was a belief in the speedy advent of o- 
j fifth monarchy (succeeding the four mentioned by 
Daniel,— the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman), 
of which Christ was to be the head. lu IflflO, a few 
mouths after the Restoration, they broke out into a 
serious insurrection in London, under the leadership 
of one of the name of Venner, on which occasion many 
of them lost their lives, nud others were afterwards- 
executed. The sect soon afterwards became extinct. 

Fig. ( See FictJS.) 

Figako, fin'-d-ro, is a dramatic character, brought 
by Beaumarchais on the stage at Paris about 1785, in 
bis two dramas, the Barbiere da Seville and Mariage de 
Figaro. Since that time Mozart, Paesiollo, and Ros- 
sini have made the name celebrated in classic operas ; 
and now the term is frequently used to denote an 
adroit and cunning accomplice. 

Fiouax, fig'-gur (Fr . figure, Tiut.figura), expressive 
of the form, shape, or distinguishing characteristics of 
anything as expressed by the outline or terminating 
extremities. In Arith., the term is applied to certain 
characters, by which any number which can be ex- 
pressed by a combination of the nine digits and the 
cipher is denoted; as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 0. These 
figures are called Arabic, on account, aa it is surmised, 
of their heiug introduced into Europe by the Arabians. 
In Theol., the term figure is used to denote a type or 
symbol. In Oeotn., it is used in two different senses. 
In the first instance, it denotes, generally, a space 
bounded an all sides, whether by lines or by plaues ; 
in the second sense, it signifies the representation (by 
drawing on paper or otherwise) of the object, or sub- 
ject of a theorem or problem, in order to render the 
demonstration or solution to be more easily under- 
stood and followed ; in this last sense, the word figure 
is analogous to diagram. All bodies are necessarily 
inclosed by one or more boundaries, and therefore 
possess figure ; hence, figurabilitg, or the quality of 
possessing figure, is termed one of the first essentials 
of matter. Ta painting, and art generally, figure is 
applied to the representation of living objects, as a 
statue or tbe form of man. 

FiGtiXE, in Rhet., in defined to be, in general, "that 
language which is prompted either by the imagination 
or by the passions." Rhetoricians commonly divide 
them into two great classes,— -figures of words and 
figures of thought ; the words in the former ease being 
employed in a sense different from their original and 
primitive meaning; in the latter the words are used 
m their proper and literal meaning, the figure con- 
sisting in the turn of t hought ; but the distinction is 
of no great use. One is apt to imagine, that as figures 
of speech always denote some departure from sim- 
plicity of expression, they are therefore artificial, are 
of late growth. This, however, is by no means the case ; 
for the earliest ana least cultivated languages are 
generally those that abound most in figures. From 
the very paucity of his language, and the want of pro- 
per expressions to convey his meaning, man, in his 
untutored stole, is led to exercise his fancy, and ex- 
press his ideas in image and metaphor. Hence, then, 
what is a necessity in tbe language of the savages is 
that which also gives beauty and graceto the polished 
languages of civilised life. Figures serve to enrich a 
language and render it more copious; and they also 
bestow a dignity upon style, by enabling us to avoid 
the frequent use of common expressions to which the 
car has been accustomed. More partienlariy, figures- 
give ns the pleasure of enjoying two objects presented 
together to our view without confusion, — the one sig- 
nified by the fi gurative 'tense, which may be termed 
the principal object, and the one signified by the pro* 
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per flense, which may he termed accessory ; the prin* 
■ci pal making a part of the thought, the accessory being 
merely ornamental. Lastly, figures possess a signal 
power of aggrandizing an object, giving frequently a 
much clearer and more striking view of the principal 
object than could have been the case if it had been 
expressed in simple terms and divested of its acces- 
idea. 

gfrb-hbad, an ornamental figure or bast, emblem* 
atical of war, navigation, or commerce, &c., fixed on 
the top of the projecting portion of a ship's stem or 
cutwater. 

Fxguhb 0* thb Eabtji. (See Eabth, Geodesy.) 

Fil abi a, /e-Zui'-re-a (L&t.jilum, a thread), a gen. of 
parasitic entozoa, common to large and small animals, 
and infesting even certain of the mollusca. Of this 
family the most inimical to the comfort of man is 
the Guinea-worm ( Filaria medinensis), which, in hot 
climates, insinuates itself under the skin of the lower 
members, causing excruciating pain. It has a slender 
and thread-like body, and sometimes attains a length 
of six feet. It is met only in certain portions of the 
torrid and temperate zones in Africa and Asia, and is 
especially frequent on the African coast. 

Filbert. (See Corylus.) 

Fix. 'it, file (Sax. /<*»/), an implement used in many 
trades to produce a smooth surface on hard substances, 
as metals, i very, or wood, &c. They are made of bars of 
fiteel rendered doubly*hard by a process called double 
convention, drawn the required size at the tilt-hammer, 
and then shaped, the square aud flat ones by the 
hammer and common anvil only, but those of round, 
half-round, and three-augled forms, by means of 
bosses or dies made in the above shapes, winch fit 
into a groove left for them in the anvil. The steel 
blanks having been thus formed, are next annealed , or 
softened, to render them capable of being cut, by 
placing a number of them together in a brick ove.u 
rendered air-tight by filling up all the interstices with 
sand (to prevent oxidation of the steel, to which it is 
very liable if the air be admitted), and then making a 
fire play as equally as possible nil round until they are 
red hot, when the heat is discontinued and the steel 
allowed to cool gradually before it is uncovered. The 
surface to contain the teeth is now rendered as smooth 
aa possible by grinding or filing ; the teeth are then 
cut with a carefully ground chisel, each incision being 
made separately. "The next and last process, — that of 
hardening, is performed in various w ays by different 
makers ; the ordinaiy method, however, is to cover the 
files with a kind of composition or protecting varnish, 
to prevent oxidation and scalding of the steel when 
heated; they are then heated uniformly throughout, 
and lastly are plunged in cold fresh water to cool them 
as quickly as possible. A great number of extremely 
ingenious machines have been invented at various 
times to facilitate the process of file-making, but 
they have all proved more or less defective; however, 
notwithstanding this, it is very probable that many of 
the commoner kinds are cut by machinery. 

File (Lat, filum, a thread), in Mil., the term 
Applied to two soldiers standing one before the ot her, 
or conjointly to any soldier in the front rank and the 
man who stands immediately behind him in the reax 
rank, when the company or regiment is drawn up in 
line. A body of soldiers is often spoken of as consist- 
ing of so many rank-and-file, which includes the corpo- 
rals, lance-corporals, and privates, who stand in the 
ranks, the officers and sergeants having different posts 
assigned to them in front, on the flanks, or in the rear 
of the company, as occasion requires ; thus, a company 
of $0 men, exclusive of officers and sergeants, would be 
spoken of as consisting of BO rank-and-file, or 40 files. 

File-mar citing, in Mil., when a company is 
drawn up in line, and the order is given to face to the 
right or left and march in that direction. This method 
of marching is called file-marching. Each front rank 
man and bis rear rank man on his right or left, accord- 
ing to the direction in which the company has faced, 
still composes a file. (See File.) Pile-marching is a 
difficult movement for recruits, unless the leading file 
marches steadily, and takes the proper length of pace, 
and each file behind tabes csa% to u lock up,” or keep 
closely in the rear of the file immediately before it. 
Men may be taught the necessity of doing this when 


marching in file, by frequentfy^iving the order ** Front 
turn/’ and immediately halting the company, when the 
loss of distance between some of the files will become 
apparent. Men marching singly in a line, one after 
another, are said to be marchin g in single or Indian 
file. 

Filibusters, Jll-le-bus'-ters, is the name given to 
certain adventurers in America, and is derived from 
the French Jlibustiere , a corruption of the English 
freebooters or buccaneers. (See Buccaneers.) The 
filibusters have come into notice since the termination 
of the late war between the United States and Mexico, 
and exerted themselves with setting on foot, within the 
United States, military expeditions designed to operate 
in the Spanish -American countries to the south. The 
pretended object of these expeditions was the emanci- 

S afcion of those countries from tyranny, foreign or 
omestic, and the introduction of democratic institu- 
tions after the model of the United States j but their 
real objeot undoubtedly was tbeir own aggrandizement, 
by re-enacting the part of the original Spanish con- 
querors. Though the setting on foot of such expedi- 
tions is contrary to the laws of the United States, 
yet, as they enjoyed a considerable degree of popular 
favour, no strenuous legal measures were adopted 
against them. The most noted expedition of ibis sort 
was that led by William Walker against Nicaragua in 
1855, who succeeded in maintaining himself in that 
country for nearly two years; but was at length 
expelled by the union against him of the other Central 
American states. Walker was subsequently taken 
and shot atTruxillo, in Central America, in 1800, when 
engaged on another piratical expedition. Filibuster- 
ing is also a cant term much used of late years in the 
legislative assemblies of the United States to designate 
the employment of parliamentary tactics to defeat a 
measure, by raising frivolous questions of order, calls 
to the house, motions to adjourn, Ac., in order to 
weary out the opposite party and to sain time. 

Filiceb, Jil'-e-eecSy in Hot., the Fern fam., a nat. 
ord . of Acofuledones, sub-class Awogcna:, consisting of 
herbs with rhizoinatous sterns, and of arborescent plants. 
The leaves, or fronds , as they are generally called, 
arise irregularly from the rhizome, or are placed in 
tufts upon the apex of the Btem; they are almost 
always eircinato in vernation, and are simple or com- 
pound. The fructification consists of little somewhat 
rfiuuded cases inclosing spore*. These cases are 
called sporangia , and are collected in heaps, usually on 
the under surface or at the margin of the fronds, or 
rarely on the upper surface, or occasionally in a spiked 
maimer upon a simple or branched raeUis, The order 
is commonly divided into three sub-orders; namely. 
Polypodies, Danse#, and Ophioglotses, Ferns ore 
found in greater or less abundance in every part of 
the globe. In the northern hemisphere, they are her- 
baceous plants, but in the southern hemisphere, and 
in the tropics, they are sometimes arborescent, Laving 
stems occasionally fifty feet or more in height, and 
with, the general habit of palms. There are about 210 
genera and upwards of 2,000 species. Ferns are much 
cultivated in greenhouses 
aud closed glass cases (see 
Wardian Oasb), and 
their graceful and tender 
green fronds now adorn 
thousands of English 
homes. The annexedQl- 
lustration represents spe- 
cies of the two genera 
most commonly culti- 
vated ; a being the Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare 1 orha.rt’ »- 
tongue, and b a speoies of 
Polypodium, or polypody. 

Several ferns have farina- 
ceous rhizomes or stems, 
which, id certain parts of 
the world, are roasted or 
boiled, and eaten in times 
of scarcity. The fronds 
of several specie# possess 

slightly bitter, astringent, and aromatic properties, 
and those of others are mucilaginous. The rhizomes 
of some are astmgent and tonic, and occasionally 
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possess well-marked tanthelmintio properties. The 
silky hairs fdund on tike rhizomes and stalks of some 
species hare been used for stuffing cushions and as 
mechanical styptics. 

Filigree, or Fillagrks, fiV-t-gre, fiV-U-gre (Lat, 


Fine Arts 


fame and patterns. It is of eastern origin, and 
was first introduced into Europe by the Italians. In 
the East, India, Sumatra, and Java have been cele- 
brated for the high excellence to which they have 
arrived in the prosecution of this art. When the gold 
or silver has arrived at a molten state, it is drawn 
into wire on an anvil, and then twisted. After twist* 
ing, it is hammered down again into a flat state, and 
formed into the shape of flowers and leaves. When 
the filigree is finished, it is cleansed by boiling in 
water with common salt and alum, or occasionally lime* 
juice. The Chinese often manufacture filigree jewelry, 
but which is not so elegant as that produced by the 
"Malays. Filigree-work bus an extensive sale on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-packet Company's 
vessels at Ceylon, where it is eagerly sought after by 
the European passengers. 

Fillibbo. (See Kilt.) , . . 

Fillet, fiV-let (Lat. JUum, a thread), m Arch., the 
name given to a narrow band, or flat ribbon-moulding, 
frequently used to divide mouldings of a curved form, 
It is a common feature in architectural designs, espe- 
dally in entablatures. It is distinguished from the 
baud by being of narrow width and always flat. (See 
Baud.) 

D illy, fiV-le (Ang.-Nor.), a name applied to a young 
mare before it has reached its third year. For further 
information are article House. 

Filter, jU'-ter (Fr. jilt re), an apparatus bv which 
fluids are*separated from any solid matter held in sus- 
pension. They may be divided into four classes : those 
used in straining chemical liquids , those used for puri- 
tying water for household uses ; those employed on a 
large scale by water-companies; and those used on 
shipboard for changing salt water into fresh. Che- 
mical filters are either used for rendering fluids 
transparent, or for the purpose of separating and wash- 
ing precipitates. They are usually made of unsized or 
blotting paper. (See Filtration.) Household filters 
for purifying water, either for drinking or culinary pur- 
poses, are made in various forms. In Paris, a large 
quantity of the river water is purified by passing it 
through boxes, at the bottom of which w a layer of 
charcoal between two layers of sand. Filtered river 
water, although not so agreeable to drink as spring 
water, is still well suited for other purposes. When 
water is filtered on a large scale by water-ooropames, 
the process is usually accomplished by means of filter, 
ing-beds. (Sec Waterworks.) The conversion of salt 
water into fresh iB very important, and depends mainly 
upon distillation. There are many forma of apparatus 
for this purpose, and they are of great service on 
board ship, where the absence of fresh water often 
causes great misery. Dr. Normandy's method of con- 
verting salt water into fresh is largely adopted by the 
Admiralty and the large steamboat companies. 

Filtration, fil4rai-shun t in Chem., the separation 
of a liquid from any solid matter contained in it. It is 
generally effected by means of a filter formed of the 
corner of around or square piece of filtering-paper, 
folded into four and placed on a funnel. When the 
liquid to be filtered is corrosive, sand, powdered glass, 
or wisps of asbestos, are generally used, A piece of 
©otton wool, loosely plugged into the neck of a funnel, 
forms a very good extempore filter for ordinary pur- 
poses, and may be applied to culinary as well as to 

or &*°’ 

projeeimg'fkqm tfae bodies of fishes, and used as an 
instrument of locomotion in thewater^ The fins of 
fishes ore attpported by dongatedfilaraen tary bones or 
rays, by the numberand nature of which the naturalist 
is aide to dietinguishthe various groups. Many species 
of the whale tribe possess an immovable fin upon the 
back, composed merely of a reflexion of integument 
ovw hmaMiof dense andligamentoas ocular mem* 
brims. The tail fin to $** tof structure, but is 
840 ■■ 


moved by the action of muscles upon the caudal 
vertebra, which are continued through the middle 
part. In works in ichthyology, a system of notation , 
founded upon the number of fin-rays, is employed. 
Thus the number of fin-rays in the perch is expressed 
in the following manner : — D, 15, 1 + 13 ; P. H; V. 
1 + 5; A. 2+8 ; C. 17. This denotes that D.,the dorsal 
fin, has in the first fin 15 rays, all spinous or bony ; in the 
second fin, 1 spinous and 13 soft ; P., the pectoral fin, 
has 14, all soft ; V., the ventral fin, has 1 spinous and 5 
soft ; A., the anal fin, has 2 spinous and 8 soft ; and C., 
the caudal fin, 17 rays. 

Finale, fin-a^U (Lat. finalie ), the last portion of 
any act of an opera, or part of a concert. Finales are 
of different kinds. In instrumental music, they are 
commonly of a lively character and performance, com- 
bined with a quick movement ; while in operas, they 
generally consist of a series of compositions for many 
voices, and are various in character, time, and move- 
ment. 

Finance, fe-nAmf (Fr.), in Polit. Econ., is employed 
to denote the revenues of a king or state. (See Taxa- 
tion, Revenue, Customs, Excise, Ac.) 

Finches, fin'-tshes (Sax.jinc), a fam. of birds belong- 
ing to the ord. Pat seres, and the div, Conirottres , and 
known by the general name of finches. According to 
Mr. Vigors, this family embraces, in addition the Ahiu- 
dirut, or larks, to which the buntings, or Emberieiwe, 
seem nearly allied, the greater part of the Liana* an 
Fringillidte, with the Linn scan Tanagrinir (tanagers), 
which approach these in their external characters and in 
their habits. As far os has hitherto been ascertained, 
none of the finches are of large size, and in their habits 
and general appearance there is a strong likeness. For 
the most part they are hardy birds. Their food chiefly 
consists of grain, worms, and insects. The character- 
istics of this family of birds are,— beak straight, longer 
than deep, conic and pointed ; mandibles nearly equal, 
cutting edges entire, forming a straight commissure ; 
nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly hidden by the frontal 
plumes; wings with the first quill -feather’ longer than 
the fifth, but a little shorter than the second or third, 
which arc equal, and the longest in the wing; legs 
with the tarsi of moderate length ; toes divided, and 
adapted for hopping and perching; claws curved and 
sharp. 

Finder op QooDBjTind^er (Sax. findan , to find). — 
The law on this subject is, that the finder of goods is to 
use all due means to discover the rightful owner ; and 
if he keep and appropriate the articles to his own use, 
knowing the rightful owner, or without having made 
due exertion to find him out, he is held guilty of 
larceny. Failing the rightful owner, the goods become 
the property of him who finds them. 

Fi mtjfine, in Law, is a pecuniary mulct or punish- 
ment imposed by a competent jurisdiction, *ud was 
so called because it was said jinem/acere de transgres- 
sion ?, — to make an end of the transgression. ‘The 
statute law has seldom determined the amount of fines 
to be inflicted for particular Offences, and the commou 
law never. They vary according to the aggravation or 
otherwise of the offence, the quality and condition of 
the parties, and numerous other circumstances. This 
power, however, which is in the hands of the court, is 
far from being wholly arbitrary ; for the BUI of Eights 
has particularly declared that excessive fines ought not 
to be imposed, nor cruel and umtsnal punishments 
inflicted ; and the Magna Charta determines that no 
man shall have a larger amercement imposed upon him 
than his circumstances or personal estate will bear: 
saving to the landholder bis contentment, or land; to 
the trader his merchandise ; and to the countryman 
his wain age, or team and implements of husbandry. 
Hence it is never usual to inflict a larger fine than a 
man is able to pay without touching the implements of 
his livelihood ; bat instead thereof to inflict corporal 
punishment or a limited imprisonment. 

Fine Arts.— T his term may be viewed as embracing 
all works which are executed by the mind and inge- 
nuity of man. The phrase has of late, however, been 
restricted to a narrower and more technical signiflott- 
tion, and it is chiefly applied to painting, sculpture, 
engineering, and architecture, all of which appeal to 
the eye, os the medium and interpreter of the pleasure 
derived. The great works of art now extant may 
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really be looked upon as, models in their various lights 
of perfection, ana they are chiefly composed of the 
relics of the ancient masters and classic art, consist- 
ing chiefly, as they do, of sculpture, the pictures of the 
old Italian school, the German, Dutch, and Flemish 
masters, and, it mar be added, the works of Hogarth and 
Reynolds ; all of which maybe looked upon as different 
types of high art excellence. The schools of art which, 
in the present day, elevate the taste of the public, 
cannot be said to number more than three,— the Eng- 
lish, the French, and, the German ; and the latter, 
perhaps, for pre-eminence in correct and classic 
Growing, ought to bear away the palm. The school of 
Germany is not older than the present century, and 
yet, in purity and elevation of style, it holds a rank 
far superior to that of France. This, perhaps, is 
owing to the fact of its being strictly guided by the 
old Italian rules of art in light and shade. This pre- 
eminence of Germany is not generally admitted, of 
course, by either the English or French schools ; but 
there is no doubt as to the fact, and some of the best 
pictures of the French artist Ary Scheffer may be said 
to owe their excellence to the German schooling which 
that artist underwent, With regard to ’fine art ir gene- 
rally, England bears away the palm, as her excellence 
in painting (apart from classic rules!, engraving, and 
architecture, can hardly be rivalled by other nations, 
although in the latter (branch she may be, perhaps, a 
little weak. To sum up these remarks. The purity of 
design of the German school, and the variety and 
dexterity displayed in that of France, are qualities 
which the artists of this country would never like to 
deny ; while, on the other hand, the Germans and 
French give praise to, and condescend to copy, the 
brilliant colouring and truth to nature which is always 
displayed by the English artists. To conclude in the 
elegant language of Brando’s Dictionary, “ the tine 
arts are the offspring of genius, — their model na- 
ture, and their master taste. Characterized by sim- 
plicity, they should never wander into luxury, nor 
degenerate into extravagance." (See Exhibitions, 
Aar.) 

Fine oe Lands, in Law, is a name given to certain 
judicial proceedings which were formerly in common 
Use in the conveyance of lands and hereditaments, but 
which have been abolished by 3 & 4 Will. IV. o. 74. 
Questions, however, regarding them will Btill occur, 
and the subject is thus one of present interest. It is 
defined to be 41 an amicable composition or agreement 
of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by leave of the king 
or his justices, whereby the landB in question became 
or were acknowledged to be the right, of one of the 
parties." The party to whom the land was to be con- 
veyed or assured commenced an action or suit at law 
against the other, by suing out a writ of pracipt, called 
a writ of covenant, founded upon the breach of a sup- 
posed agreement or covenant that the one should con- 
vey the lands to the other, pn this writ there was due 
to the king, by ancient prerogative, a primer fine, 
amounting to about one-tenth of the anneal value of 
the land. The suit being thus commenced, there fol- 
lowed the Ucentia concordat di t or leave to compromise 
the suit, for which there was another fine due to the 
king, (sailed the king’s silver, or sometimes the post 
fine, equal to about three-twentieths of the annual 
value of the land.; Then came the concord, or agree- 
ment itself, after leave obtained from the court, which 
w&9 usually an acknowledgment from the deforciants 
(or those who kept the Other out of possession) that 
the lands in question were the right of the complainant. 
From this acknowledgment, or recognition of right, 
the party levying the fine was called the coanieor, and 
ho to whom It was levied the cognizte. The acknow- 
ledgment had to be made either openly in the court of 
Common Fleas, or before the lord chief justice of that 
court, or else before one of the judges of that court, 
or two or more commissioners m the country, em- 
powered by a special authority, all of whom were bound, 
by stat. 18 Edward I. at. 4, to take eare that the cog* 
nizors were of full age, sound memory, and out of 
prison. If there was a married woman among the 
cognizors, she was privateer examined whether she 
acted freelv and willingly, or by compulsion of her 
husband. ’By these acts all the essential parts of a tine 
were concluded. The note of the tine was an abstract 
mi 


of the writ of covenant and (Re concord, naming the 
parties, the parcels of land, and the agreement, and 
which had to be enrolled in the proper office. The foot 
of the tine, or conclusion of it, included the whole 
matter, reciting the parties, day, year, and place, and 
before whom it was acknowledged or levied. In order 
that the fine might have full .effect, it required to be 
openly read and proclaimed in court. This mode of 
conveyance was so effective that it bound not only 
those who were parties to the tine, but all Other per- 
sons whatsoever, unless they brought their action or 
made lawful entry within tive years after proclamation 
made, except in the case of married women, infants, 
prisoners, persons beyond the seas, and such as were 
not of whole mind, to whom, or their heirs, tive years 
were allowed after they recovered their legal powers. 

Finger-board, Jtn'-aer-bord (Ang.-Sox. ) .—The whole 
of the keys, both black and white, of a pianoforte or 
organ, are so called. That thin black board which 
extends over the necks of instruments of the violin 
kind, on which, during performance, the strings are 
pressed by the fingers of the left hand, is also deno- 
minated by this term. 

Finoebing, jin'-gcr-ing (Ang.-Sax.), the art of so 
disposing the fingers on any musical instrument, more 
especially on the pianoforte and organ, as to produce 
the required notes in an easy rfnd graceful manner. 
A good method of fingering is of the utmost import* 
anew to the student, os without it the easiest passages 
will often appear difficult, and the difficult ones almost 
impracticable. 

Finxal, fin'-e-al (Lat. fini$, end, termination), in 
Goth. Arch., the term by which the carved ornament 
which surmounts the top of pinnacles, canopies, mould- 
ings, &c., is designated. It is generally in the form of 
foliage clustering round a knob or boss. The ornament 
called a poppy-head, frequently used to finish the 
upright sides of open pews in churches, is a fimal. 

Finings, Ji'-ning* (Fr. rajiner t to purify), a term 
applied to those Bubataneca which are used lor clarify- 
ing or clearing, in brewing and other manufacturing 
oj^rat.ions. Some of these are made by the persons 
using them, and others are purchased by them from 
the manufacturers. Isinglass is made into finings by 
mixing it with beer or cider, which is then stirred till 
the isinglass dissolves, when the mixture is strained 
through a sieve ; it is then mixed with some of theaame 
beverage as that which is to be fined, until it is brought 
to a liquid state. Finings of this kind are much used 
by brewers. A mixture of alum with earbonate of 
soda, or salts of tartar, dissolved in hot water, forms a 
fining much used by distillers and rectifiers. 

Finite, Jl^nite (Lat. Jtnit f end), signifies having a 
limit, bounded. It is the opposite of infinite. 

Finnish Language an d LiTEKATUBE.jSw'-nisA . — The 
language of Finland forms one of the chief branches 
of the Uralo- Altaic family, being, with the Esthonio 
and Lappish collaterals, kindred to the languages of the 
Ugrians, or Eastern Turks, Osmanli Turks. Samoyeds, 
and other Tartars, Magyars, Mongols, and Tunguses, 
whose chief branch are the Mautohoos. All these 
constitute the so-called Seytbio, or Turanian, or Allo- 
phylic family. The Furnish comprises a number of 
dialects, of which the principal are the lower, which 
is used along the coasts, its Abo variety being that 
which is used in books; and the upper, which is spoken 
in the inland regions, divided into the sub-dialects of 
Ulea and Viborg, It is written by Latin or German 
characters ; but the letters b, e, d,f, g % occur only in a 
few foreign words, and q is now obsolete. It is, how- 
ever, rich in Vowel-sounds, having no fewer than eight, 
tf and o standing at the end of the alphabet. It has 
also many diphthongs, and, according to Basic, it i% 
the most harmonious of tongues. The nonna have 
fourteen Oases, which are expressed by suffixes or 
postpositions to the nominative, and plurality is de- 
noted for the nominative by suffixing and for the 
other cases by inserting i before their endings. There 
are only two declensions, the on© for nouns ending in 
a vowel, the other for those ending in a oonsonant. 
The declension of adjectives is essentially the same as 
that of substantives, while the comparative enda in 
mbi and the superlative in in. There are no grommatio 
genders, the seges being indicated either oy distinct 
words or by epithets. The verba have only two simple 
2x3 
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tenses, — the present adS the past, the others being printed literature. Newspapers and periodicals in 
periphrastic. Their conjugation is complicated, their their native tongue now circulate among them, and are 
voices, moods, and other nice shades of meaning, oagerly read. The number of newspapers and period)- 
being expressed by certain syllables inserted between owls published in Finland in 1858 was eighteen, of which 
the root and the personal so Sixes. There are no eight were in Finnish and ten in Swedish. An in- 
separate particles, and ah their prepositions are tempting and valuable work is published annually, 
placed at the end of theworda to which they are re- under the title of M Qnr Country's Album;” and, 
fated. From the number of syllables thus brought though written in Swedish, contains translations of 
together, some of the words are of great length (from popular songs, legends, sagas, Ac., together with, 
eight to ten, and sometimes even as many as eighteen literary, philologic,' and aesthetic papers, all bearing 
syllables) ; but hi this way the most complicated ideas upon the language, poetry, and history of Finland, 
may often be expressed in one word, which would re- The prose literature of the people is devoted almost 
quire several in moat other languages. The construe- exclusively to religions and moral subjects. A Finnish 
turn is extremely free, without endangering the clear- translation of the New Testament appeared in 1548, 
ness of the Sense. There can be little doubt, from the and a portion of the Old Testament in 1532; but the 
character and construction of the language, that this whole Bible was not translated into Finnish till 1642. 
is not only one of the most ancient but one of the The greatest living poet of Finland, and, indeed, the 
purest of the whole Asiatio-European family, being greatest among ail that that country, in modern times, 
less mixed with foreign dements than the Hungarian, has produced, is Buneberg, who, though he writes in 
Turkish, or Mongolian. The literature of Finland is the Swedish language, is truly national and patriotic in 
particularlv rich m popular songs or nenee, whioh are spirit, and tho genius of his country is the only muse 
sung by the runolainen, or song-men, to the sound of that ho acknowledges. The boat grammar of the lan- 
the favourite national instrument, the leant ele, a ape- go ago is that of Jacob Juden, in Swedish (Viborg, 
cies of harp with five wire strings. They may be di- 1818), and the best dictionary that of Liiimrot, Hci- 
vided into mythical and lyrical songs. These songs singfors, 1853. 

were handed down by oral tradition from generation to Fiord, or Fjord (/s'-ord), the Norwegian and 
generation for many centuries, until at length, about Danish name applied to any bay, creek, or arm of the 
the close of the 18th century. Professor Porthan. the sea whioh extends inland. ItJfi somewhat analogous 
Bishop Percy of Finland, made a collection of them, to the Celtic lough or loch, 

which was published at Abo, With the death of Por- Fihe, firs (Sax. fyr) } heat and light emanating; 
than the subject went to sleep, until Dr. Topelins visibly, perceptibly, and simultaneously, from any body, 
entered upon the same field, and published five The terrific energy of fire, the most important agent of 
vol um es of ancient and modern popular songs, the civilisation, the similarity of its effects with that of th<v 
last of which appeared in 1831, at Helsingfors. To- sun, its intimate connection with light, its terrible and 
peli as prepared the way for Dr. Elias Lonnrot, the yet genial power, and the beauty of its changeful Home,, 
most enthusiastic and successful of all the collectors easily account for the reverence in whioh it was held in 
of old Finnish poetry. He was fortunate enough, ancient times. At a period when causa and effect, torn* 
in 1832 and the fallowing year, to discover among the and essence, were not distinctly separated, fire became 
peasants of Karelen, and still farther on in ltussia, » an object of religious veneration, a distinguished 
series of valuable poems, preserved by tradition, and element in mythology , an expressive symbol in poetry, 
comprising a mythical epic on the subject of the Fin- and an important agent in the systems of cosmogony, 
landic Orpheus, the God of Song, Waeinecmdinen, his It gained a place among the elements, and for a long 
journeyiuga and adventures. He endeavoured, as far time was believed to be a constituent part in the 
as possible, to present this cycle of songs in a connected composition of oil bodies, and to require only the con- 
ej5ic form, andpublishedthem under the name of “ Rale- currence of favourable circumstances to develop its 
▼ala” (from Eileva, the great ancestor of all Finnish activity. At a later period, fire, under the name of 
heroes), at Helsingfors, in 1835. Alexander von Hunv phlogiston, was considered to be the source of all 
boldt, in his Cosines, in speaking of this work, says ; chemical action. A t the present day, the phenomena 
** Among the Finnish tribes who hare settled far to the which were formerly ascribed to fire are attributed to 
west in the lowlands of Europe, Elias Ldnnrot has the effects of heat* (Seo Comdustios, Heat.) 
collected from the lips of the Karelians, and the Fire ajtd Sword, Letters of, in the early law of 
country people of Olonets, a large number of Finnish Scotland, were letters granted by the Scotch privy couu- 
songs, in which * there breathes,’ according to an ex- oil against any one who refused to obey the decrees of a 
preasion of Jacob Grimm, * an animated love of nature, court, and were principally employed to dislodge refrao- 
rarely to be met with in any poetry but that of India/ tory tenants who refused to give up possession as re- 
An ancient epos, containing nearly three thousand quired by order of the judge. These letters authorized 
verses, treats of a fight between the Fins and Laps, the sheriff to call for the assistance of the county, and 
and the fate of a demigod named Vsino. It gives an dispossess him by ail methods of foroe. The practice 
interesting account of Finnish country life, especially now is, where one opposes by violence th» execution of 
in that portion of the work where Dmarine, the wife of a decree or anv lawful diligence, which the civil rnagis- 
the smith, sends her flocks into the woods, and offers irate is not able by himself or his officers to make 
up prayers for their safety. Few raoes exhibit greater good, to make application to the military for nsaiat- 
or more remarkable differences in mental cultivation, anoe, who enforce the execution nanu miUittri. 
and in the direction of their feelings, according as they Fire-Asnthilator. (Sts AxKiSitxTOR, Fire.) 
have been determined by the degeneration of servitude, Fiuk-aums. (S«e Anus, Asrii.axsir, Ac.) 

warlike ferocity, or a continual striving for political FniR-suLtt. (Sim Meteors.) 
freedom, than the Fins, who have been so variously Fibs awd Bpeqlar Anaimx.— The foot that losses, 
subdivided, although retaining kindred languages. 1 ' of both life and property from fire have oflate been on 
In 1834, the Findlandie Society of Literature was the increase, serves to draw special attention to any 
established at Helsingfors, and has done much to practical contrivance for mitigating the evil by giving 
spread a knowledge of, and develop a taste for, this timely notice of any outbreak. Of such a nature is the 
language. In 1841, It sent ont Dr.Lonnrot to travel self-acting fire-alarum and thief-detector which has 
4hrougnoot the oountry, in order to collect ancient been invented and patented by Mr, W. Gilbert, of 
songs, and he isos again very successful. The result Enfield. The apparatus hi very simple in construction ; 
of his labours he published the same year, under the it is self-acting, and doe* not involve the presence of an 
name of KatOdttar, erSongs for the Harp, in three electric battery or other extraneous agent to insure ita 
volumes, containing no fewer thaa 652 aneieut popular correct working. The invention refers to a peculiar 

S . In 1842, he published f collectaou ol about application of a fusible wire or cord connected with 
proverbs, and, subsequently, a collection of the several rooms ot: a house, parts of a ship, or other 
, 2,000 charades. In 1854, fiuclboknubliahed a place, and attached to an alarum in such a manner as 
seUeetion of Fianishlegeods and tales. These publi- that, when acted upon by heat, it will be dissolved or 
nations have given u great stimulus to the study of the melted, by which t he train of wheels connected with 
Finnish language ; and while the upper classes still the hammer and befi is liberated, and the alarm given, 
fling to the use of the Swedish, the pedantry welcome The following is one way in which the fusible wire or 
irith avidity every addition to to hiwtad stock of their cord is prepared : — When a material is required* 
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capable of being fused at alowteraperature. the pro- 
portions aro~-gatta*per«fen parte, chloride of 
sulphur 3 part*, saljteet of antimony 8 parte, 
and copper brouae 1 part, dissolved in chloroform, 
naphtha, oil of turpentine, or other solvent by gentle 
heat, after wa«ds submitted to e temperature of 
from 2S0° to dW^ Fahr^ for from two to seven 
hours, in a closed vessel, which compound will melt 
ofc from ^0° to 120* Fabr., according to the tem> { 


J^rfi-Btigade 



PIC. 2 



3 pests, tin t parts, and mmixj l.pnrt, melted 
to«rth«'vis t»»ed! This wil fuse atfroiHirt© 500° 
«"•) hr the omisshm of bismuth, 

mere or less. In the eeee«ipet»rm« engramg, fi*. 1 
is a front elevation of the apparatus, and fig. 2 is 
aphis ortopview. A (fig. if la an outer wood ease 
8»»«d in front, incbsinf ^ idtoam HKweiatnt. At 
the centre of the apparatuStweptetae contain be* 
tween eeeh other a pin (B), on which isattnefaeda 
eprmg,wbi«fa is the primemwerctf ^wheel-fear, 
on wpiah is fixed a ratchet-wheel (KJ, to enable 
the spring to be wound up similar to a dock 
spring, and a toothed wheel (S> haring thirty-two 
divisions, which drives a pinion, whose spindle 
passes through both holding-plates, and carries the 
esospetnenfrwheel (B) containing twenty-six divi- 
sions. P is a palate which regulates the motion of 
the escspement-wheel £, the movement of which 
produces an oscillating motion# which communi- 
cates movement to the wire W, furnished with a 
hammer, h. When the machine is in motion, the 
hammer L plays on the bell B- A wirejf P) is fixed 
on the same spindle as the wire W at P, by which 
the hammer is held at rest by the lever EL* which 
is held in a position to prevent the motion of the 
wire P, by a fosible wire or cord (Z) attached to 
the end of the lever H at a The fosible wire or 
Cord (Z) passes through the puller 8, where it is 
carried forward through a number Of rooms or 
apartments, being fixed in the same way as bell- 
wires are usually fixed, a constant strain, being 
maintained on the fusible wire or cord fcy a string 
attached to the lever H at N ; so that should the 
fusible wire or cord Z be acted open by heat suffi- 
cient to melt it, a separation will take place and 
liberate the lever H, and the spring If will move 
it back as indicated at e e, so sa to allow the wire 
P P to oscillate, and the hammer £ to play on the 
bell B until the spring is spent. By * simple ar- 
rangement, the apparatus is connected with doors 
or windows ; and thus not only an outbreak of fire# 
but also any attempt at forcible entry# is at once 
indicated.— He£ Jfsctast*** Maffi voL xir., New 
Series, 

Fire -Brio ads, am institution of men and fire- 
engines, fire-eseap**, and an forth, under the com- 

by the fli^uunraapo offices in^^OTKlon^and^ls^ 
where, for the purpose of being in a constant state 
of readiness to preserve property and fife thp 
destruction by fire. This was the plan of oram- 
nation* until, in consequence of the London Fire- 
brigade Bill, which came into operation on the 
1st of January, I860, the brigade 'passed into the 
management of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Until the year 1835, all the fire insurance 


mt 
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Union, the Bun# the fioyal Exchange, the Atlas# 
and the Phoenix companies joined their establish- 
ments of fire-engines together, and formed one 
association or fim brigad*. This association lasted 
until the year 1888, when it was found that it Was 
not sufficient to conquer the devastating element 
which wse constantly making raids on Iiondon, It 
was therefore determined, m 1883, to incorporate 
afi the detached forces of engines belonging to the 
remaining fire-offices which cad not Joined the 
association $ and this complete band of engines and 
men was placed under the command of a superin- 
tendent, each company paying so much towards the 


perstare a^ in preparing it. For 

higher temperatures the folk wing are used:— Hy- 
posutphafce of lead 2 parts. calcined magnesia from 
i to 5 parts, gutta-percha 10 parte# caoutchouc 
10 paste, sulphnret of antimony 2 parts, and 
chloride of sulplmr A parts, treated as above; which 
substance wtiFfnse & JtaifeiSaK to W. Fahr., 
and is a conductor of beat, and not Irnble to be 
affected by moisture, gases, or time. , It 4s made into 
the form of a cord or whmby pMKing it between 
grooved rollers ardwwagltte a die. For 
higher temperatures than IKW* Fdhr., a metafile 
fusible wire# composed of bfemuthsparte# lead 


tendent, each company paying bo much towards the 
support of the whole. Mr. Braidwood, at that 
time the direotor of the fire-engines of Edinburgh,* 
was invited to take the command ofthmnew force# 
and be accepted the appointment. Up to that time, 
therefore# the strength of the protective! from fire 
consisted of about W ^ 

kept up by fchevorioua parishes underacts which 
passed in the years 1768-74. Secondly, there were a 
f£teu if^vafo 

firms, and large manufootories j S«d, thirdly# there 
waTSie comparatively Bmall, bnt welS*oitani»sd force 
Of tim liimdon Fire-brigad^ JPfae . 

consisted of bet^een 88 andd^largeenfiines capable 
of throwing fiS gelkms a minute to a height of from 









__ , r m assisting to restrain 

f the flames amounted to ^lOO. Bo* 
nea, *H the offices are supplied with 
* '*'' ,and all aott» of speregear. On 
jr sfndiciona code of roles, which 
jod framed* etch unto knows the 
> perform, and in about fire minutes the 
"ghw can be got ready and an tearing 
^ of action* The complement of men 
rik one engineer, four firemen, and a 
uriTfirj uiu »HdM arepenerally lflcMaad in number. 

of 1808 

empowetedthe associated insurance offices to turn 
orer their esfeabiltfimept to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works* ^ new wm to be maintained by a 

contribution of £10,000 per annum from tlmgovern- 
meat,* tax ou the ratepayers of the metropolis, and 
a contribution from the insurance office*. It was also 
established under this act that the force of firemen 
should be under the command of an officer, to be 
catted the chief officer of the metropolitan Fire- 
brigade, The chief officer at the present cm e (Oct. 20, 
2871) is Capstain Kwe Massey Sh*w, whose head- 
quarters are in Waging Street. The whole of Lon- 
don is divided into four large districts, distinguished 
by the letters A, B, O, aha X>. The A district in, 
eludes engine^establiekineijfca in Westminster, Bramp- 
ton* Pullg^ SLeumngtou, Hatam ersp ut^^Bay abater, 

stead.^^laker Stre^^^ent Street, and Highgate! 
In thO B district flre-wigade estahHshments are 
formed iu Tawingdon Street, Islington, Bt. Luke's, 
WatUng Street, Cnandos Street, St. Giles's, Holborn, 
and St. Paooras. The tbircf, or C district, hss fire- 
- ^ in Wettdose Square, Bethnal 

«oy. South Hackney, Stoke Kewington, 
aw, Batcliff, Biahopsgate, Shoreditch, Be 
IWTO^bhapeh In the fourth, or 
ft are to be found in Ken, 
- Street, Kotherhithe, Old 
* ' , Lewisham, Cam- 
_ vlapham, Tooting, 

, Yaterioa. The whole or this latter 
tan the smith side of the Thames 
i above districts there are floating 

at Mittbanif 

” ^at WkMilndia JDock. aud off 
JSthe. At the head of each 
, who never leaveait unless acting 
" Stain Shaw. That good effects 
blisHment of the London Fire, 
% bettered, An article in the 
» ;t>U this suirjeot states that, taking 
t Trom the first institution of the 
Idi^'i’And. &*t.,tbe decrease in the. 
ss totally destroyed 

l a tolerably satisfactory 
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a serious. Unremitting, add 

In the very interestingstatisttc* of some 
years which Captain Shaw has put" * 
that the men of the Brigade were iii 
conflagrations, of which nearly ten ?. 
in serious damage ; yet the remainder, -$ 
sand odd, Were kept by * kill aud eemi 
limits of ‘slight loss/ During that 
this defensive arm/ twelve men 
sidering the number of year* - 
that would seem a light list, if the 
catalogue of the maimed, wounded, a 
not show the really perilous nature of the 
less than thirteen hundred cases are w 
tender those three heads, excluding many 
over-exertion or exposure that xesultwfj 
ablement. Thus it may be concluded tbit 
fly London Bremen *i " - ^ - '* ^ 

deuce of our life and . 
element ; and, looking to 
mingled seal and discipline which i 
show, from their chief down .to eve 
rank-and-file, it must be confessed 1 
potttaa Fire-brigade Is actuality < 
ohlvalrous bodice of modern times, 

» the quality chiefly wanted to make g 
for, ironioal as the maxim may appear, A:itft#tjoon« 
Bagration the chief thing required is cwotowwA Tour 
Parisian t&neaMompier » apt to fins and gesticulate, 
and your New-Yorker to waste his UfcfJfty io oaths and 
noise ; but any one who has witnessed ~ ~ 

land hi* * merry men* getting to wo 
admired the imperturbable insular style m 
rteyed, o 



enemy' is surveyed, compreheo 
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subdued.'* 

Fiut-C&AT, in Him, a variety of 
bearing a great heat without melting 
This arises from the absence of any f3J r 
sot as a flux. Stourbridge clay is one 
fkmous, and ia used largely in the 
glass pots. It contains sixty-fou 
twenty-four of alumina ; the rest < 
water, and traces of carbonaceous 
Fras-uxatr, a miner's term for the 

hydrogen of the coal-mines, front tii „ 

in contradistinction to ck*ke-da #$ t which chokes or 
extinguishes flame. . . ' 

Fins-Bsartrx, a machine -usbd.'lti&L. 
ing purposes, by means of' wbSoh-'VBMmt:^.:; 1 
with more or lwr tori ^:'#<.aW» tWPl KW 

tearaoting the destructive 

earliest times the method of iq?|dylng i| #tim best 

advantage has been a 

These methodsvary 
the sintpld btM 

" new be 

before 

in 








regularly 
implemeo 
design of the* 
fires are known 
beginning ■ 
Bcuottue gives 
John Hautsch, 
the previeueyi 
dianteter to *1 
oat which the x 
was tint pr*c< 
Heidefa Am 
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»b- •cedartted by the lonntwn, ip l#8i «f • »wbm^U>« 
ed, of wiaatiSe nod p»etto*l au^ hmdrt fct .&• Data* 


ca, m lew nunc iwot pncwpqiHi ""••r 

ter of Sutherland, who offered seven Jiww f ovnde m 
of prizes foT tbebesteteamfli^^ 

,:*u .ii tW OwmuI TiAadM. ■ 


eucUon-bOM.by which the nurnpe drew water direct of £100; 
from «»e SiVp&. i»®tc»d ?£**» beiT ?K carried to the one^nze of 

**4. *± ttfcs £±£81?* 


for alternate dBargo end replenishment, while the ...stating that, "wmim oou» en«w 
third worked He piston backwards end forward*, bf engtbeenng, ufSSSi^LStS^Ks^^to 
These, with similar machine* placed in reservoirs on result* indicated in the former paft of >w **y pc v» ^ 
wMs. and worked hj a lever, wore the only fire- give after due conw^ati^,w.a«^ *««%»»«> 
<v«M.i<miitinB th* nrnxrpfiAa of the to Shand. Mason, A Go, a engine. 


oSdMfW^rtBce 

ftrdndfitao Fir** 
id ife lattd steam 


Sur-vesiel to the modern fire-engine, is uncertain, the brigade had 

earliest description of this most important addition, fire-engines, besides 1 85 manual Mgiaea^ 
^SSSLtoSffZ or wbtahto. wawr w*. prtopelled tag .botr. the Loado* .to.m,a ry.^ a £»>«* 

m broken. tr.»m., oocrn in tb. « Joorwl d« »>«»»’ ffP^/T^ia 
tor the year 1075. The principles to be employed in From this it will be seen ttot toe 
of the fire-eigme being now eetab- istica ofthe^eam^ 

..iih.i.AnAni imnrATAinflntfl consisted chiefly in same, the means of rapus. travelling yj 


improvements were carried out in the beginning of whic M n f^ 1 *^*jf ! ^compSw^In ^t^fflEwS improved 
thf MghtMotb Motor, b, Verier m Fr»o«, Leopold ..cured £ “ JLlm’rtSim tf foS ItaMomrobM 
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and necessary impiemewta are, with ti t fisa ss^a&T-r m m. 
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wer manual engines were used the laoaeiv «w «*» ^ 

SBK&a&s qff^arwsfgi^^a 
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ation supported by pubho subscriptions, styled the 
Boyal Society for theFreservation of lifts from Fire. 

■ main Udder reaches foam 9fl to 85 fe*t, and can in- 
stantly be applied to meet seecmfi-floor windows by 
mean* of the carriage lever. The upper bidder foidfe 
oyer the mein ladder* nod i* retted easily into position 
by n rope attached to ifr lever-irons on eitfesr side of 
the mem ladder ; or. as recently adopted in one or 
two of the escapes, byee arrangement of pulleys in 
lieu of the lever-urooe. The abort ladder for first floor* 
its ro under the carriage, and is of the (greatest ser- 
rice. Under the whole length of the main ladder is a 
canvas trough or bagging, made of stoat sailcloth, 
protected by an outer trough of copper Vire net, , 
leaving anfiaoient room between for the yielding efj 
the canvas in a person's descent The addition of the 
copper yrive it a great improvement, as, although not 
aflording an entire protection against the canvas fail, 
zng, it in moat ease* avails, and prevents the possi- 
bility of any one falling through. The soaking of the 
canvas in alum and other solution* it also attended to ; 
but this, while preventing Its flaming, cannot remove 
the risk of accident from the flro charring the canvas. 

b about 


The available height of these escapee ia about 45 feet, 
but some of them carry a short supplementary ladder 
which aan be readily fixed at the top, and which in- 
creases the length to 60 teat. M Although this form of 
fire-escape has long been regarded as the best that 
oonld be used in a general way, the reeeut (Oct., 
187 1) disastrous occurrence, by which an heroic fire- 
man lost his life through the burning of the canvas, 
whilst endeavouring to save the lives of others, proves 
that some improved and fire-proof form of material 
for the canvas shoot must be derised. 

Frasray, a name vulgarly applied to those insects 
which have the power of emitting a luminous appear- 
ance from their hodiee. (See Gno w worm, Ac. ) 

Firb,Gbxsi:.— T be name of a composition ol a highly 
combustible nature, said to have been invented about 
670, by CefitniotM of Heliopolis, in the reign of Con- 
stantine HI., emperor of the Bast, and used by the 
generals of that monarch with terrible effeot against 
the fleet of the Saracens. The secret of its manufac- 
ture is now lost ; but its chief ingredients are supposed 
to have been naphtha, pitch, and sulphur. It possessed 
the property of bursting into a raging flame on expo# 
sure to the- air; and could not be quenched by water. 
The only thing that would in any way counteract its 
destructive power was a mixture of vinegar, urine, and 
sand, it was attended With a disagreeable odour, and 
was hurled against the enemy from cross-bows, man- 
gouels, and other engines of war. The Greek fire waa 
thrown thrice a day into the camp of the Crusaders 
when Acre was besieged by Richard I., causing the 
greatest annoyance and injury to the Christian host. 

Fibs* Obbsai vt* (See Ordbal.) 

Firxfla.ce, m Build., the name given to the 
square openiwg that is left in the wall of a house for 
the reception of a stove or grate. It is formed in a 
shallow pier or abutment of masonry, which generally 
projects from the face of the wall into the apartment, 
having recesses cm either side of it. The upright 
sides of the opening are called the jambs, and the head, 
which is usually hi the form of a cambered' arch, is 
dtha mantel. A broad, flat stone is fixed immo- 
y undeer the jambe, which, with another stone of 
lar ljnd. l^at is set directly in front of it, and 
on which the fender rests, is called the hearth ; some- 
times, howevBJVthe stone under the iambs is called the 
slab, while the term hearth is applied to that which lies 
immediatelym front ofthom. The wide square cavity 
•inside the wafi, iu»d |fiwt above the fireplace, is gra- 
dually eopfraefr & to size Until it becomes a small 
sassage, wfcfrh to termed flto chimney, or flue. (See 
PLUM*) if- generally called the 


gatherings '-fltowjpfritfffcbe 
size of the gratotoatiti* 
in .ordinary fipawtoiw * >,v ' 
inches. U^b^M is 
rarroiindsAfrytbe c“ 
of wooi or tt*»rbK 


son the 

... I to receive, varying, 
f ifl iuchWl to 3 feet 6 
ithea three feet. It is 
, ecnskttng of pieces 
l %hi the form of a 


frame. The verfioat ^ are .termed 1 

the jambs, and the hor«m«tid ideoe*frWch the jambs 


Fire-proof Buildings 


support, is called the Imtel. The lintel is surmounted 
by a broad shelf in the same material, called the 
mtuM^eceu Tbeebimney-pieoe, whether in wood or 
marble, >8 frequently carved, and may be made a very 
handsome ana effective architectural feature in an 
; apartment. When chimneys were first introduced, 
ihe firewas Mndled on the hearth, the fuel being sup* 
ported on andirons, or fire-dogs, made of metal, and 
often elaborately ornamented. (See Amorscm.) The 
opening above the hearth was long without any china- 
oey-pieee or ornamental dressing round it; while a 
projection, Bomewhatveaembiing a penthouse, or porch 
over a door, was brought forward from the wall of the 
apartment, directly over the fireptoee, to act m a 
funnel, and to prevent the escape of the smoke into the 
apartment, to the discomfort of the inmates. But 
when greater attention was paid to domestio architec- 
ture, the ohimney-pieoe was introduced as an embel- 
lishment; and in manaiona budtin the Blisabethan 
style, it consisted of a mass of curving and panels, 
which was generally carried up as fag as the ceiling. 
The mantel-piece was introduced aft a subsequent 
period, when the practice of adorning the wall above 
t he fi replace with carving was discontinued. It was at 
first fixed at the heighten five or si i feet above the floor 
of the apartment, and was extremely narrow ; in the 
prevent day it assumes the form of a broad thick slab, 
and projects considerably beyond the chimney-piece, 
being about 3 feet 9 inches, of four fret, *wve the 
surface of the hearth. — lief. Nicholson’s Architectural 
Dictionary. 

Fi vb Tomct. (Sec iKStrsAKCB.) 

Firk-peoof. (See FiBB-ritoororG.) 

Fire -proof Btntmwos.— To make a building en- 
tirely proof against the destructive action of fire is 
manifestly impracticable ; but the danger arising from 
fire may be obviated to a considerable extent by select- 
ing materials for building that are either incombustible 
or suffer less than others from the action of heat, and 
by paying proper attention to the construction of the 
building and the arrangement of the material* of 
which it is composed ; that no wood-work, if timber be 
*n«d in it, may be placed near enough to gas-pipes, or 
pipes communicating with heating apparatus, to bo 
liable to ignition from explosion, or any other cause. 
Afl materials may bo broadly classified as combustible 
sad incombustible ; including, under the former term, 
all kinds of wood, which fire mil entirely consume; and 
under the latter, building-stone, brier, cement, and 
metal, which cannot be completely destroyed by fire, 
although the action of heat may exert considerable 
influence upon them. Of the different kinds of wood 
in common use, oak, teak, and mahogany, or any sort 
of hard wood, wiH not born as rapidly mid freely aa 
deal . Of stones, some are more liable to injury from 
heat than others ; limestone, and even granite, will 
crack and fly to pieces if cold water be suddenly poured 
on them when in a heated state ; hot sandstone seems 
capable of offering more effectual resistance to tb« 
action of fire than limestone, and therefore better 
suited for fire-proof buildings. When iron i* weed for 
joists or girders, it roust be remembered that it is 
liable to contraction and expansion under the influence 
of beat and cold, and that cast-iron beams wfll break 
if suddenly cooled by a jet of cold waterwben red-hot, 
and that wronght-iron girders, in the same condition, 
are apt to give way under nuy excessive superincum- 
bent weight. In constructing a fire-proof budding, 
that is to say, a building in which an outbreak of fire 
will be attended with lefts destructive consequences to 
the building itself and the goods contained in it, than 
in one erected in the or dinniy way, it is manifest that 
the use of combustible materials must be abandoned 
as much os possible, except for interior fittings, and to 
form linings or wainscoting for chambers used as 
apartments, to prevent the inconvenience likely to 
arise if the whUs should be exposed to any great heat, 
beoftose stone* and metals are good conductors of heat, 
and wood is a non-conductor. Ko budding can remain 
uninjured from the action of *«ir*afcm***-#fl*»in the 
interior, however well adapted it may be to resist fire 
externally. It it always found that large warehouses, 
in which grant otMMitl&ftf of good* are storod, often 
suffer eonsidcrsMy, or are almost entirely destroyed* 
by the effect ef fre ia the iwteriorv This might be 
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counteracted, to a certain extent, by storing inflam, indestructible properties conferred on it by the tung- 
mable goods and materials liable to spontaneous com* state of soda; and it does notrender the warp and 
bustion in small separate buildings, or in isolatod woof brittle and rough to the touch, as textile fabrics 
compartments; oare being taken, in their construction, arc whioh bare beeu dipped in a solution of alum or 
to prevent the communication of tire, breaking out common salt, both of which substances possess quaU- 
in one part, to any other part of the building; for ties that will preserve linen and cotton goods from 
a largo mass of tire in a building of great extent destruction by tire to a certain extent, but not so effec- 
wfll do far more damage, in proportion to the building tually as the tungstate of soda. It is cheap and easily 
itself, than the heat arising from the burning of a small applied, and its universal use would prevent many of 
quantity of goods stored in a building of moderate size. Urn fatal accidents that so frequently happen from the 
for reasons that are evident. To render on ordinary ignition of light and inflammable fabrics. The solution 
building, for commercial purposes, tolerably fire-proof, of silicate of soda, mentioned above, should also be 
a stone staircase should be constructed, instead of one generally adopted as a wash for woodwork in houses, as 
of wood, as the wooden staircase is too Often the it effectually retards the action of the flames, which 
means of communicating the tiro from floor to floor : the resinous nature of the deal commonly used in build- 
the walls, also, should be of brick or stone of good tag is too liable to promote. The use of this prepara- 
quality ; the joists, rafters, sad roof of iron ; and the tion would certainly prevent much of the destruction 
floors composed of stone, slate, tiles, or bricks. In of life and property that arises from the rapidity with 
building rows of houses, at least nine inches of brick or which fires invariably gain ground before effectual 
atone should intervene between the ends of the joists let means can be brought into operation to check them, 
into the party wall on either side, and openings for Fibb-baibing. (See Ahson.) 

fireplaces should always be arched with brick, as Fibk-ships, vessels filled with combustible matter 

wooden bressunmiers in this position, and the ends of to be sent against the shipping of an enemy lying at 
beams projecting into chimneys, have frequently proved anchor in rivers or roadsteads, after having been set 
the means of causing the destruction of many au old- on lire in several places. They were frequently used 
fashioned country mansion by tire, durin g the wars of the last two centuries and the com- 

Fm»PBOOFrsG, the means of protecting plate, menceroent of the present one,, and often proved 
money, papers, mid documents of value, from the formidable engines of destruction. They are not bo 
action of tire, by the usiaof safes or tire- proof chambers, dangerous now, as one or two well-directed shots from 
and also of rendering woodwork and textile fabrics one of the heavy guns now carried by ships of war 
capable of resisting its ravages. Iron boxes for the would soon shatter to atoms any of the email craft 
reception and safe-keeping of coin and papers have long that are generally used for the purpose. An attack 
been used; but when these were exposed to great with fire-ships was always made On a dark foggy night, 
heat, there was nothing to prevent the contend from which would allow of their being brought into close 
becoming injured or consumed, if they consisted of proximity to the vessels it was desired to destroy. The 
books or parchment deeds. In 1834, a patent was wind ana current being favourable, the helm of each 
taken out by a manufacturer of the name of Marr, for wus set in such a manner as to cause them to drift 
making safes capable of preserving anything placed right against the enemy's ships when at anchor, 
within them from being damaged when the sale was When they had been brought as closely as possible to 
surrounded by a fierce fire; and of late years the con- the doomed shipping, the crew lighted the fuses 
at ruction of these iron reposit ories has beeu brought attached to the combustible matter on board, and took 
to great perfection by Chubb, Milner, Hobbs, and other to their boats to get clear of the approaching explo- 
niokcrs. The general principle of making afire-proof sion and conflagration. Formerly, ships were espe- 
safe appears to consist in placing an inner case of iron daily kept for this purpose in the British navy, but 
inside an exterior framing of the same material, the now it is a part of every gunner's duty to know how* 
intermediate space being filled with a composition that to fit out a fire-ship, if such a method of attack be 
tends to prevent the heat from acting on the interior, contemplated. The fire-ships of the English did con- 
The fire-resisting composition that is used consists of siglerable damage to the Bpanish Armada in 1588 ; and 
a variety of materials ; such as powdered charcoal, sand, among other notable elicits with these destructive 
bone-dust, gypsum, 4c,, ■ used singly or in various com- vessels may be mentioned the daring attack of the 
binations ; and glass vessels containing some peculiar Carl of Dundonald, then Lord Cochrane; on the French 
fluid ere sometimes added to the composition. The fleet lying at anchor in the Basque lioads, in 1809, 
heat of afire causes these glaas vessels to crack; and which met with complete success, and that made by 
the liquid contained in them is liberated and dispersed Bir Sidney Smith on the flotilla collected by Bonaparte 
throughout the absorbent matter inserted between the for the invasion of England, off Boulogne, in 1904, 
inner and outer cases, mid increases its capability of whieh unfortunately proved a failure, 
resisting tire. The iron of the exterior should be case- Fibb, St. Anthont’b. (See Esysipblas.) 
hardened, to guard against any attempt that may be Fibe-wobks. (See PxnoTKcnNT.) 

made to force the safe open by drilling holes in it ; and Fibb-W obsuitpebs. (See G ubbebb.) 

the lock should be so constructed as to be incapable of Fra kin, fir'*kin, a measure of capacity, which is 
being blown open by the introduction of gunpowder, equal to 9 ale* gallons, 7$ imperial gallons, or to 2,638 
Every part should be made to fit closely and tightly cubic inches. 

together, especially the door, that no instrument may Firmament, firmament (Lat. fir momentum) t was a 
be inserted between its edge and the frame in which it term used in Ancient Astrou. to signify the eighth 
fits, in order to force it open. The interior oh the heaven, or sphere in which the tiled stars were placed, 
inner case should also be lined with some non-conduct- It was called the eighth heaven because of the seven 
jag mat erial, such as the felt used for euatiug the sphere* of theplauets which it surrounds. The firma- 
interior of steam boilers. Since the introduction of merit was supposed to have had two motions; one from 
fire-proof safes, they have been extensively used for the east to west, round about the poles of the ecliptic, and 
preservation of mercantile books and other documents ; another and opposite motion from west to east. These 
and testimonial® have repeatedly appeared in the news- revolutions it is said to complete in ‘25,413 years, or, 
papers with reference to the effectiveness of their fire- according to Copernicus, in 808.000 years ; at the end of 
resisting qualities, and the failure of every attempt which time the fixed stars return to the exact points 
made by burglars to force them open. An excellent that they occupied prior to their revolution. In the* 
method of rendering timber impervious to tire, is to classics, the period was denominated the Platonic or 
cover its surface with a solution of silicate of soda, great year. The word firmament usually designates 
When wood treated in this way is exposed to a fierce the expansive arch over our heads, m which all the 
flame, the heat draws the salt contained in the solution various phenomena of the stars and planets.appear to 
■ * ' ' ’ r " ’ take place. 

FrasiAir, Fbbatan, or Fibmaiw, fir-m&n' (Per., an 
order), is a word employed in Turkey to designate 
any decree issuod by the Porto and authenticated by 
the sultan's own cipher or signet. Each of thenunis- 
tors and members of the divan has the right of signing 
fi mans relative Jo the business of his own department , 


to the exterior or the wmoar, on wuion niorms a giaseu 
©eating, after having been melted by the aetian of the 
fire. Muslins and all linen and cotton fabrics may be 
rendered fire-proof by dipping them in a solution of 
tungstate of soda. The greatment of this preparation 
is that the material which has been dipped w it may be 
washed and ironed repeatedly without deteriorating the 


Firmaaa 


Fire-proofing 
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but only the grand vizier is authorized to place at 
their bead the cipher dbntaining the interlaced letters 
of the sultan's name, which alone gives them force. A 
decree etuned by the sultan'a own hand is called hatti 
sherif. The name firman ia also applied to a passport 
issued either by the Porte or a pacha, enjoining the 
subordinate authorities to grant protection and assist- 
ance to the traveller in whose favour it is granted. In 
India, a written permission to trade is called a firman. 

Fiest-bokw, Jirirt, (See Frimogenitues.) 

Fibst-fkvits (Lat. primitia) were the profits of 
every spiritual living for one year, claimed by the pope 
from ail clerks appointed to benefices. In England 
this claim was first asserted in the reign of King John, 
and then only with regard to such clerks as the pope 
himself appointed to benefices; but subsequent!? 
they were demanded and taken by him fro m all 
clerks, by whomsoever appointed. By 20 Henry VIII. 
o. 3, the payment of first-fruits was transferred 
from the pope to the king, and their value fixed, as it 
is called, " in the king's books.’ 1 Finally, Queen Anne 
gave up this branch of the royal revenue to the Church 
to form a perpetual fund for the augmentation of 
small livings. This is usually called Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

Fisc, or Fisc us, ft»h, fit'-Jau (Lat.)* was the name 
given among the Romans to the private treasury of the 
sovereign, ia opposition to the ararium , or public 
treasury; but afterwards, when the sovereign power 
became absolute, the two terms came to be synonymous, 
and fiscus was applied generally to the property of the 
state* In Modern Law, on the continent of Europe, 
fieeus is applied to the public treasury, which is en- 
titled to all fines, forfeited goods, goods without an 
owner, Ac. ; whence our term conjhcution. The fiscus 
was entitled to many extensive privileges in civil as well 
as in criminal matters, and the term has come by 
degrees to be applied generally to the rights of the 
crown. In most of the German states there is an 
officer termed who represents the government 

before the courts of Justice, corresponding to the 
solicitor and attorney- general in Euglan d . 

Fiscal, JW-frih pertaining to the public treasury or 
revenue. “(See Fisc us.) 

Fish, fink (Sax. Jiae), (Pisces), a name applied to 
animals exclusively aquatic, and occupying the fourth 
and lowest station of the section Vertebrata. The head 
is large, and set upon the neck without the intervention 
Of any distinct neck ; the body ia usually of a spindle 
shape, tapering gradually towards the extremity ; and 
the surface is usually smooth, without any irregulari- 
ties which might impede the motion of the creature in 
its native element. In its general form, tire body is 
usually rounded, or slightly compressed at the sides; 
sometimes this flattening proceeds to a much greater 
extent, so that the animal presents the appearance of 
a broad band, or oval disc, of which the edges corre- 
spond with the dorsal and ventral surfaces ; in other 
cases, the flattening takes place from above downwards, ' 
producing a disc-iike body, of which the upper ana 
lower surfaces are dorsal and ventral. A fish may be 
shortly defined as an animal breathing through the 
medium of water, by means of gills; and in giving it 
onr consideration, this latter apparatus is the most im- 
portant feature presented. It is situated on each side 
of the neck, ana consists of numerous lamina fixed on 
arches. These lamina are covered with innumerable 
Mood- vessels, and are so constructed aft to present a 
considerable surface to the water, so that the blood 
may receive a sufficient portion of the oxygen contained 
in that element. As the water in contact with the 
gills becomes deteriorated, it is necessary that a con- 
stant current be caused to flow over them. In most 
'fiiihes this is effected by their taking water in at the 
mouth and expelling it at the gill-covers. The blood, 
which is constantly sent from the gills to the heart, is 
distributed by means of the arteries to every part of 
the body, whence it returns to the heart by means of 
the veins. * Animals of this order are for the most part 
furnished with an air-bladder in the interior of the 
body, which, as it is often connected with the oeso- 
phagus by a tube, must be regarded to a certain extent 
analogous to the lungs of the nar-breathing vertebrate. 
This sae or air-bladder, however, has nothing to do 
with respiration ; it receives blood frgm the arteries, 


and returns it into the veins, and the air which it 
incloses is probably derived from this fluid. By the 
dilation or compression of this sac, the specific gravity 
of the fish is governed, and, acted on by a curious mus- 
cular apparatus, renders its possessor lighter or heavier 
than the surrounding element. The limbs of the fish 
are formed into fins : the fore-legs constituting what are 
termed the pectoral fins, and the posterior extremities, 
the ventral. Besides these, ordinary fishes are fur- 
nished with one or two dorsal fins, an anal fin, and a 
caudal fin , or tail. In some fishes, the dorsal or median 
fins are continuous round the whole posterior portion 
of the body ; and this is the condition in which these 
organs first make their appearance, during the develop- 
ment of the embryo in all fishes, the subsequent changes 
which fake place in the arrangement of the parts being 
due to the unequal development of the bony rays, whioh 
support and stretch the membrane of which the fins 
are composed. The pectoral fin in all fishea consists 
of the same parts as the anterior limbs of any other 
vertebrated animal. Concealed within theskiu, imme- 
diately behind the branchial openings, is found a bony 
circle, composed of several pieces, representing the 
shoulder-blade, with the coracoid bone and clavicle. 
This supports the bones of the arm, which are usually 
very short, and bear a series of carpal bones at their 
extremity ; the] latter supporting a number of short 
cylindrical joints, whence the rays of the fin take 
their rise. The internal supports of the ventral fins 
never present such a cIobo resemblance to the pelvis of 
the higher vertebrata as do those of the pectorals to 
the scapular arch. When situated in their normal 
position in the abdomen, they always consist of cartila- 
ginous or bony pieces, lying freely in the muscles, and 

S uite unconnected withthe vertebral column ; but when 
ie fius are advanced from this position to the neigh- 
bourhood of the pectorals, their internal supports are 
attached to the scapular arch of the latter members. 
The principal organ of motion is the caudal flu, or 
tail: by this it is propelled. The dorsal and ventral 
fins serve to balance it, and the pectorals to arrest 
its progress when required. The bones of fishes are 
of a less dense and oompact nature than in the higher 
orders of animals, and always remain in an isolated 
state, similar to that of the embryo of the mammalia. 
The skeleton may be divided into four chief parts,— 
the vertebral column, the head, the respiratory appa- 
ratus, and the limbs. The vertebral column consiata of 
vertebrae which are concave at each end and pierced in 
the middle ; and, when joined together, the hollow 
space between each two is occupied by a gelatinous 
substance, whioh posses from one space to the next, 
through the hole m each bone. This hole is usually 
very small; but in some of the chondropterygions it 
is so large that the bodiea of the vertebras are mere 
rings. To the vertebras are attached the ribs : in fact 
the ribs are the main support of all the other bones. 
The head varies more in form than in any other cUsb of 
vertebrate animals. The same bones as thoso found in 
other oviparous animals are almost always traceable. 
The upper jaw consists of maxillary and intermaxillary 
bones. In the greater number of fishes, the inter- . 
maxillary bones constitute the chief portion of the 
upper jaw, the maxillary bones being placed behind 
and parallel to them. The lower jaw is composed, 
generally, of two bones on each side, the dental portion 
in f ront and the articular portion behind. The form of 
the body is for the most part such as mechanical prin- 
ciples teach to be best adapted for moving with least 
resistance through a liquid medium. The surface of 
the body is either smooth and lubricous, oris covered 
by closely-imbricated scales, rarely defended by bony 
plates or roughened bv hard tubercles, still more rarely 
armed with spines. The central axis of the nervous 
system presents hut one partial enlargement, and that 
of comparatively small me, at its interior extremity, 
formiug the brain, which consists of a succession of 
ganglionic masses, most of them exclusively appro- 
priated to the function of a nerve of special sense. The 
power of touch can be but feebly developed in flakes, 
The organ of taste is a very inconspicuous one ; the 
chief function of the framework supporting it, or the 
hyoidan apparatus, relating to the mechanism of swal- 
lowing ana breathing. Of the organ of hearing there ia 
no outward sign; but the essential parti the acoustic 
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labyrinth, is present, and the semicircular canal, largely 
developed within the labyrinth, is without cochlea, and 
is rarely provided with a special chamber, but is lodged, 
in common with the brain, in the cranial cavity. The 
eyes are usually large, but are seldom defended by 
eyelids, and never served by a lacrymal organ. The 
alimentary c&nal is commonly short and simple, with its 
divisions not always clearly marked, the short and wide 
gullet being hardly distinguishable from the stomach. 
The pancreas, for the most part, retains its primitive 
condition of separate enseal appendages to the duo- 
denum. The heart consists essentially of one auricle 
and one ventricle, receiving the venous blood and pro- 
pelling it to the gills; whence the circulation is con- 
tinued over the entire body, in vessels only, which are 
aided by the contraction of the surrounding muscular 
fibres. The blood of fishes is red but cold, and iB rarely 
elevated above the temperature of the surrounding ele- 
ment. The sexes of fishes, excepting the sharks and 
rays, offer no very decided external characters by 
which they may be distinguished. The respiratory' 
organs, however, occupy marc space in the males than 
in the females ; and, oh the other hand, the abdomen 
is larger in the females than in the males. The fecun- 
dity of fish is very wonderful, us tho following table 
will show ; — 


Fish. 

freight 

Weight of 

Sintwn. 

No. of Eggs. 


ox. 

dr. 

*;n». 


Carp 

Codfish 

25 

5 

2,571 

205,109 


# 

12,540 

3,836,760 

Flounders 

24 

4 

2,200 

1,357,400 

Herrings 

5 

10 

480 

36.060 

Mackerel,.., 

IS 

0 

1,223* 

646,681 

Perch 

8 

9 

7(56$ 

28,323 

Pike 

56 

4 

5,100* 

49.304 

Roach 

10 


361 

81,586 

Smelt 

2 

0 

149* 

38,278 

Solo 

14 

8 

5-12* 

100,362 

Tench 

40 

0 

383,252 

Lobster 


* 

1,671 

21,699 


The salmon is far more productive than any of 
these i the ovarium of one female salmon will produce 
20,000,000 eggs. — Ref. Eng-lii h Encyclopedia, Dallas, 
and the works of Jesse, Owen, Tar roll. 

Fisheries, a term applied to various stations and 
localities around our own coasts and those of other 
nations, where the different shoals of fish used by man 
for food are to be found at certain seasons of the year; 
and where the business of catching or eutruppiug the 
selfsame fish is carried on by fishermen, an exclusive 
class devoted to the occupation. Fisheries or fishing- 
grounds have been often the subject of disputes and 
embroilments between different governments, and 
sometimes even treaties have been effected in their 
especial right ; to instance which, it may be mentioned 
that a convention was signed at Paris on the 2nd of 
August, 1839, between France and England, to fix the 
limits of the oyster and other fisheries which approxi- 
mated the coasts of tho two nations. Fisheries are of j 
the greatest importance to nations, and especially to 
England, whose extent is insular, and bounded on 
every side by the sea; because fish forms one of the 
articles of principal consumption as food, and i’b also 
an article of exchangeable nature with other nations 
in the paths of commerce. The principal kinds of fish 
which nave separate fisheries ore whales, cod, ling, 
hake, herrings, lobsters, mackerel, oysters, pilchards, 
salmon, anchovies, sardines, sturgeons, and tunny. 
In this country our fishermen are in the habit of fishing 
for air these, with the exception of the last four spe- 
cies; and each kind of fishery may be termed « separate 
instance pf our national industry. The Bi ish fish- 
eries are carried on in various parts of our dominions. 
Whales are principally caught along the shores of 
Greenland, in Davis’ Straits, and the South Seas, as 
well as near the southern portions of Australia and 
the Cape of Good Hope, with regard to those fish- 
eries which are carried on tnbre closely to oar own 
chores, that of the herring, on the coasts of Scotland 
end along the British Channel, must be especially no- 
819 
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ticed. The Caithness fishery Is the most prosperous 
and remunerative of the Scotch fisheries, sod the 
town of Wick may be said to be the centre of the 
herring fishery in that part. The average yield per 
boat engaged in fishing is about 100 crane, a eran mea- 
suring 45 gallons of ungutted herrings. The herring 
fishery commences in the month of May off the eastern 
side of Lewis, and Continues into the month of June, 
or midsummer. It then spreads along the eastern 
and western shores of Scotland, reaching Caithness by 
August. During tho autumn the shoals are off Yar- 
mouth, and there continue during a portion of the 
winter, by which time they commence to work their 
way up to Lewis once more, where they reappear 
again in the spring. The herring is fished for by drift- 
nets, which are composed of several lengths, and by 
trawl nett; the latter, however, are the most useful. 
The Irish herring fisheries are not so productive os 
the Scotch, but they tire yearly stimulated by public 
grants of money for their furtherance ; and the same 
may be said of all other species of fisheries in Ireland: 
this is owing not so much to their unprofitableness os 
to lack of industry in their prosecution. The pilchard 
fishery is carried on along the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon, and is of great importance in the trade. The 

E ilchard is caught in the months of August, Septem- 
er, November, and December J and is salted and 
packed for exportation. The quantity of the pilchards 
exported by us to the Mediterranean and other foreign 
markets is about 30,000 hogsheads per annum. The 
salmon fishery is carried on chiefly on the rivers and 
estuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Aberdeen in 
Scotland, and Cork in Ireland, are thB chief n al m on 
stations, from whence the fish is sent to various parts 
of the kingdom. (For a description of the salmon, 
tee article under that heading.) The cod , ling, and 
hake fisheries ire oarried on along Scotland and Ire- 
land, and about the banks of Newfoundland. These 
fisheries themselves maybe said to date their origin 
from the discovery of the Portuguese, in the year 
1500, and they are the sole support of the dwellers in 
that unproductive land. The quantity of cod, ling, and 
bake cured and exported from Scotland and the Isle 
of Mau in the year 1654 was 109,68-1 cwt. cured dried, 
6,106 cwt. cured in pickle, and 19,657 cwt. exported, 
which were of dry cure. The mackerel and other minor 
fisheries are carried on along our own coasts, and do 
not need separate mention. The shell-fish which are 
so much consumed by ub are found in the Channel 
islands and about the English Channel. (For whale- 
fishery, tee descriptive article on the whale.) A rough 
estimate of the total value of the foreign and domestic 
fisheries of Great Britain would give a sum of about 
£6,<XK),000 per annum, although they have indeed 
been st ated to be worth £8,300,000 annually. 

FiSHrKO. (See Angle no.) 

Fisbikostbes, f.9 »6*ro* , 4reez (Lat. Jindo , I cleave; 
rostrum, a beak) , the name of a tribe of birds, consist- 
ing of the swallows, swifts, and goatsuckers. They 
are distinguished by having the bill short, broad, 
depressed, slightly curved, without any tooth, and so 
deeply cleft as to give peculiar wideness to the gape; 
a structure of great use to birds which prey so exclu- 
sively on insects taken on the wing. On account of 
the food on which they subsist, all the fissirostres mi- 
grate from northern countries towards the dose of 
autumn, and return again in spring. Like the rap- 
torial order, or birds of prey properly so called, the 
fissiro&trai tribe is capable of a binary division into 
diurnal aud nocturnal species. 

Fistula, (Lat., a pipe or reed), in Surg., is 

a long and sinuous ulcer, having a narrow opening, 
sometimes leading to a larger cavity, and which has 
no disposition to heal. The most common form of this 
disease is the fistula in ano, the sinus extending into 
the cellular substance about the anus, or into the 
rectum itself. It is the result of abscesses, formed 
in the cellular tissue around the rectum, and which 
having burst or been opened, are prevented from* 
healing by the action and irritation of the sphiucter ani. 
They are ‘divided into two kinds,— complete and incom- 
plete, or blind; the former having two openings or 
outlets, the one extern (illy, the other into the rectum ; 
the latter having, only one, and being divided into 
blind external ana blind internal, according as the 
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opening is external or internal. This disease is com- 
monly attended, with intense pain, especially when 
passing the faces, and there is an irregular discharge 
of purulent matter, which is sometimes mixed with 
blood. The treatment consists in making a complete 
division with the knife of the whole of the parts between 
the fistula and the bowel, and the ©dees of the wound 
are kept apart by lint, in order to allow the cavity to 
fill up by granulation. A fistula laerymalis is a diseaso 
of toe lacrymal sao, caused by an obstruction to the 
flow of tears along the nasal duct. The symptoms of 
Hub disease are a watering of the eye, with a dryness 
of the corresponding nostril, a distension of the lacry- 
mal sac, and a discharge of muoo-purolent fluid mixed 
with tears, from the puncta lacrymalia, when the sac 
is compressed. In the earlier stage of this disease, 
when there is only a distended state of the lacrymal 
sac, a core may be effected by the application of leeches 
and fomentations to the eye, with the use of astringent 
ointments to the edges of the lid. In the more ad- 
vanced stages, however, where there is inflammation 
and suppuration of the sac, or where a fistulous opening 
has been formed in it, by the escape of purulent matter, 
an operation becomes necessary for its removal. This 
is effected by making an incision with a sharp-pointed 
knife into the lacrymal sac, and then passing a probe 
downwards into the nasal duct; after which a silver 
instrument called a style is inserted, and allowed to 
remain until the inflammation, which produced or 
accompanied the abscess has subsided. Salivary 
fistula is a fistulous aperture in one of the salivary 
ducts, opening externally, and through which the saliva 
escapes. It is generally caused by a wound, which, if 
recent, a cure may bo effected by merely bringing 
together and uniting the edges of the wound ; but if of 
some standing, a free canal ought to be formed for the 
discharge of the saliva into the mouth. In fistula in 
perinea, which is almost always accompanied with a 
stricture of the urinary passage, the fluid passing out 
of the external opening of the sinus, an operation is 
necessary, which will require the aid of a competent 
surgeon . Fistulas generally require very skilful treat- 
ment, and are often extremely difficult to close ; and 
though not in themselves dangerous, they are not un- 
frequentSy attended with fatal results, arising out of 
the constitutional depression, which they occasion by 
the long-continued wearing pains, and the drain upon 
the system, in consequence of the protracted discharge. 
Fistula in ano is often observed in consumptive patients. 

Fitz, fits (old Nor.), signifying son, and evidently 
a corruption of the Latin films. It is prefixed to 
proper names, like the Scotch Mac, the Irish 0, and 
the oriental hen, to signify descent; as in the names 
Fitawalter, FitzwiUiam, Fitzberbert. It has also been 
employed in recent times to denote the natural Bons of 
kings and princes; as in Fitssroy, Fitzjames, Fitz- 
darence. 

Fit* Ponrxs, The, in Theol., are the five principal 
points of controversy between the Calvinists and Armi- 
nians. (See Calvinism.) 

Fixup A iz t fiksd (F r. fixer, to fix), in Chem., an old 
term for carbonic acid gas. 

Fixed Oils. {See Oils.) 

Fixed Stabs, the common name given to all stars in 
heavens, with the exception of the planets. They 
are so called because they appear to ns to be station- 
ary in the broad field of the heavens, having no appa- 
rent motion, and always preserving the same relative 
position with regard to each other. They are supposed 
to be the centres or suns of other systems, similar to our 
own. Sirius, the dog-star, in tire constellation Canis 
Major, which is the brightest of all the stars, is con- 
sidered to be nearer the earth than any other ; and the 
distance of this from our planet is computed to be not 
less than nineteen millions of millions of miles. The 
fixed stars have been grouped into separate clusters 
called constellations, and divided into six classes ac- 
cording to their respective apparent magnitudes, the 
largest and brightest being called atarsofthe first mag- 
nitude, those that are. next in sise and lustre stars of 
the second magnitude, and so on. Stars of the sixth 
magnitude are the smallest that are visible without 
the aid of a telescope. 

Fixing, in Phot., a term applied to the cleansing of 
photographs from the sensitive layer not acted on by 
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the light. The principal fixing agents are hyposulphite 
of soda, which may be used either for glass or paper 
pictures, aud cyanide of potassium, which can only be 
used for the former. (See Fbqtoguai’ET . ) 

Fixtu bks, fiks’ 'tiers#, in Law, ore things annexed to 
houses or lands, which become, immediately on annexa- 
tion, part of the realty itself, and arc governed by the 
same laws as apply to heritable property. The ques- 
tion as to what are or are not fixtures is of some im- 
portance, as determining the rights of landlord and 
tenant, heir aud executor, &c. Fixtures in generaf are 
personal chattels let into the earth, or cemented or 
otherwise fixed to some erection previously attached to 
the ground, and are thus legally immovable. If they* 
be entirely clear of the soil, they are not fixtures, and 
may be carried off at pleasure. Hence a tenant may 
construct erections, — even barns, sheds, and the like, 
upon blocks, rollers, pillars, or plates, so that they 
shall not, be deemed fixtures but remain movable chat- 
tels, The general rule is, that whenever a tenant has 
affixed anything to the premises during his term, he 
cannot again sever it without the landlord's consent. 
To this rule, however, various exceptions have been 
made in favour of what ore termed trade fixtures. A 
tenant may solely remove such things as bo has fixed to 
the freehold for purposes of trade or manufacture, 
provided the removal cause no material injury to the 
estate. As regards agricultural fixtures, it is provided 
by 14 & 15 Viet. c. 25, that if a£y tenant of a farm or 
lauds shall, with the consent in writing of the landlord 
for the time being, at his own cost erect any farm- 
buildings, either detached or otherwise, or put up any 
other building, engine, or machinery, either for agri- 
cultural purposes or for the purposes of trade and agri- 
culture ( which shall not have been nut up in pursuance of 
some obligation in that behalf) , then all Buch building, 
engines, uud machinery shall be the property of the 
tenant, and shall be removable by him, notwithstand- 
ing that the same, or any part thereof, may be built in 
or permanently fixed to the soil ; so as the tenant, in 
making such removal, do not iu anywise injure the 
land or buildings belonging to the landlord, or other- 
wise do put the same in like condition as they were in 
before the erection of anything so removed. But the 
tenant, before making any such removal, must give the 
landlord or his agent one month's previous notice in 
writing of his intention to do so ; and if the landlord or 
his agent elect to purchase the things proposed to foe 
removed, then the tenant's right to remove the some 
shall cease, and the value of the things shall be ascer- 
tained by two referees, one to be chosen by each party, 
or by an umpire to be named by such referees, ui.d 
shall be paid or allowed in account by the landlord who 
shall have so elected to purchase. Another exception 
to the general rule is in favour of such fixtures as arc 
pat up for ornament or domestic use, as hangings, 
stoves, &c. ; but not such as have become part of the 
tenement, and constitute permanent improvements. 
The distinction, however, is often very nice, and it is 
difficult to define it in .general terms. — Ref. Amos and 
Ferand On Fixtures. 

Fi>acotjjitia.ckjk, jluJctwr^te-mf -****, named after 
M. do Fliicourt, a director of the French Kast-In&ia 
Company, in Bot,, a synonym© for Bixacem (which 
see). 

Flag, JU'ig (Sax. fieogan, to wav© in the air), th© 
name given to pieces of cloth, or bunting, of various 
colours, and often bearing various devices, that are 
hoisted in conspicuous places on poles or at the mast- 
head of vessels, and allowed to float on the breeze for 
different purposes. The primary object of a flag is to 
denote nationality, and it is more especially used for 
this purpose at sea, to allow commander* of vessels to 
show others to what country their ship belongs. The 
use of flags is probably of very early date, families and 
tribes, as well as nations, being distinguished, iu the 
early ages of the world, by emblems embroidered on a 
small square banner. We are told in Numbers ii., 
that in the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, they were ordered to pitch every man ** by his 
own standard, with the ensign of his father's house;" 
and from Genesis xlix, we may gather what were the 
bearings that the twelvtftribes bore on their banner*. 
Iu mediaeval times, we find that the practice was still 
continued. The Saracens, in the 7th century, had 
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adopted a green standard, which, with the addition of 
a orescent, is still the national flag of Turkey; and 
about the same period, the white horse of the Saxons, i 
perpetuated in tne armorial bearings of Hanover, and 
the black raven of the Danes, were well-known ensigns 
that floated over many a battle-field on English soil. 
The national flags home by the principal nations of the 
world at the present time will be found in the plate 
of “ Flags of All Nations,'* in vol. I. of this work. Of 
the flags peculiar to Great Britain, the principal is the 
Koval standard, consisting of the armorial bearings of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland combined, which is 
hoisted wherever her Majesty happens to be residing* 
or on vessels* when the queen or any of the royal 
family is on board. The Admiralty flag consists of 
a gold anchor borne on a red field; and the national 
flag, known Os the Union Jack, consists of the red 
cross of St, George, and the red and white saltires of 
St. Patrick and St. Andrew, combined, on a blue field. 
The ship in which the admiral of the fleet happens to 
be always carries the union jack. When this flag is 
hoisted by a merchant ship, it is distinguished by 
having a white border round it, and is then called a 
merchant jack. There are also three other flags, 
which are used to distinguish admirals of different 
ranks in the navy, known as the red, white, nod blue 
ensigns. The red, or British ensign, is a red flag with 
the union jack in the upper corner of the end attached 
to the haulvards ; the white ensign is a white flag with 
a red cross; and the blue ensign a blue flag, both 
having the union jack in the same position that it 
occupies in the red ensign. The grade of an admiral 
is further distinguished by the must at which be carries 
his flag; a full admiral of the red, white, or blue, bearing 
his flag at the main-mast, a rice-admiral at the fore- 
mast, and a rear-admiral at the mizen-mast. Flags of 
various shapes and colours are used as signals for 
communication in the royal navy and British mer- 
chant service, a new code of signals having been lately 
introduced to supersede that invented by Captain 
Marryatt, the well-known novelist. Different signifi- 
cations are also attached to plain flags of one simple 
colour; thus, a yellow flag indicates that there is 
sickness of a dangerous character on board the vessel 
which bears it, or that the ship is performing quaran- 
tine ; a white flag is well known among all nations as a 
flag of truce, and betokens a desire for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of communica- 
tion between hostile parties, or for burying the dead 
a lain in battle ; a black flag, on the other hand, is the 
emblem of piracy, or betokens a determination, on the 
part of those who hoist it, to resist to the last, and to 
give or take no quarter. When a flag is hoisted half- 
mast high, it is a mark of mourning : when it is hoisted 
upside down, it forms a signal of distress. A blue flag, 
with a square white centre, called the blue- Peter, is 
hoisted when a vessel is about to sail, and is the signal 
•of departure. A short triangular flag is called a 
burgee ; a longer flag, of the same shape, a signal 
pendant; a square flag, with a triangular piece cut 
out of the end farthest from the haulvards, with the 
point turned towards the centre, a cornet; and a very 
long narrow flag, resembling a atrip of ribbon tapering 
to a point, which is borne at the mast-head, is called a 
pendant. 

Flag, in Bofc„, a general term for a number of endo- 
genous plants whose leaves are sword-shaped. (See 
Acoech and lias.) 

TFhkGi&bVxsrB, Jwj-eV -lant* (ItKt.flagellare, to beat), 
the name of a sect of religious fanatics that sprang up 
in Italy about the year 1260. They were so called 
from the flagellations or whippings which they admin- 
istered to themselves, the leading doctrine ‘off their 
creed being that by mortifying the flesh in every con- 
ceivable manner they propitiated the wrath and gained 
the favour of the Deity. Beets or bodies of persons 
holding this doctrine, and practising whipping and 
other mortifications of the flesh, had appeared at 
various times iu the earlier history of the Church ; but 
this was the first occasion on which they made a 
prominent figure. People were no Ion ger satisfied to 
perform these note in private, but took to practising 
thorn in public, by way of greater humiliation. They 
formed themselves in to large bands or companies, and 
went about from place to nines, carrying banners and 
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crosses, singing penitential bynms and whipping them* 
Bfilvea until the blood flowed: In lZffl they passed 
into Germany, and there made many converts ; but on 
account of their irregularities and disorderly proceed- 
ings* a general outcry was raised against them, and 
they were at length put down. The second great out- 
break of this mania took place after 1349, when that 
terrible scourge the black death had swept over Europe 
and carried off so many persons. The imaginations 
of the people, already excited by the pestilence, were 
ready to seize upon thiB superstition, which spread 
rapidly through Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Swe- 
den, and even England. The scenes of the previous 
century were re-enaeted with even greater excesses 
than before. Men and women indiscriminately now 
appeared in public half-naked, and underwent these 
self-inflicted scorginga. They held that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the Lord's 
Supper; that forgiveness of sins was to be procured 
by it without the blood of Christ; that the law of 
Christ was soon to be abolished; and that anew law, 
enjoining a baptism of blood, to be administered by 
whipping, was to take its place. They were condemned 
by a bull of Clement VI., and other severities were 
practised against them, until at length they disappear. 
Again, in the year 1414*, a new troop of these fanatics 
make appearance in Germany,* under the leadership 
of one Conrad Schmidt. They were even more wild 
in their extravagances than their predecessors, reject- 
ing all forms of worship, and holding that faith and 
flagellation were alone necessary to salvation; They 
were everywhere persecuted, and many of them were 
burnt as heretics ; among whom was their leader 
Schmidt ; but it was with difficulty that their system 
was at length suppressed. 

Flageolet, fldi'-o-let (Fr,), a small musical instru- 
ment of the flute kind, played on by means of a mouth- 
piece at the upper end. It is generally made of box, 
ebony, or other hard wood; but sometimes of 
ivory, and has a clear and shrill tone. Its compass 
extends from F, the first space in the treble clef, to F 
in altissimo. In the quadriUe flageolet, it is a little 
less extensive, while in the patent flageolet the scale is 
an octave higher. There are also double flageolet*, 
consisting of two tubes united by one mouthpiece. 
This instrument is now very seldom used, it being 
almost superseded by the flauio piccolo , or octave 
fiflte. 

Flag Officers, a class of officers in the navy above 
the rank of captain, who have commands of fleets. 
Flag officers are divided into three ranks, and each of 
these three ranks into three different classes. The 
ranks are rod, white, and blue, and the classes are 
admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. Flag officers 
may therefore be considered as numbering in all nine 
different ranks, which are as follows Admiral of the 
red, of the white, and of the blue ; vice-admiral of the 
red, of the white, and of the blue ; thirdly, rear-admiral 
of the red, of the white, and of the blue. The admiral 
wears his flag at the main; the vice-admiral at the. fore ; 
and the rear-admiral at the wizen. There is also an 
admiral of the fleet, who, if in command of a squadron, 
would wear his flag — a union jack— at the main. A 
commodore is occasionally a flag officer, and he is dis- 
tinguished by wearing a broad pennant. 

Flag-skip, the nautical term applied to the Iine-of- 
battle ship, frigate, or other vessel, which carries the 
flag officers i u command . 

Flail, flail (Ger. flegel. La t. flageUnm), a wooden 
implement employed for threshing com by band * con- 
sisting of two parts ; viz., the handle or hand-staff, and 
the swiple, or part which strikes the corn; these two 
portions being joined together by thongs of un tanned ( 
leather, called caplin* or coupline. It is now almost 
superseded by the threshing-machine, (Sec Thresh- 
tKG-MAOHlJTK.) 

Flakes, Jhxikt (Aug.-Sax., a layer or stratum), in 
Hort,, carnations with large stripes of colour, (see 
Diatvthub.) . . 

Flake -wnrot, a pigment, consisting of a prepa- 
ration of carbonate of lead. It is much used in paint- 
ing in body-colours, being a substance with which 
transparent colours derived From vegetable matter 
may be mixed and rendered opaque, so that they may 
be laid on vefiun* or paper in the form of an even 
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coating, possessing aorite degree of thickness and con- 
aistency It it also used for petting in the high lights 
in drawings in water-colours, and crayon drawings in two 
or three tints ; but it is apt to become brown and dis- 
coloured hi course of time. Chinese-white, or marine, 
white, both of which are preparations of oarbonato of 
sine, are for better for this purpose and as a vehicle for 

S taring body-colours from simple water-colours, as 
afford a white pigment of the purest nature, 
h win always retain its brilliancy unimpaired and 
untarnished by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Flambeau, Jldm'-bo (Fr,), a kind of torch made of 
thick wicks, covered with wax, and used at illuminations 
and processions in the streets at night. . A flambeau 
usually consists of four wicks or branches, about an 
inch in thickness and three feet long, made of half- 
twisted hempen yarn. These are suspended, and white 
or yellow wax is poured over them from a ladle, until 
a coating of the required thickness is obtained. 

Flamboyant, JUim-boy'-ant (Lut. JUxmma, a flame), 
the name given to French ecclesiastical architecture 
of tile 15th century, derived from the beautifully 
carved tracery of the windows, which appears to run 
in waving lines somewhat resembling the various direc- 
tions taken by lambent flames of Are. This style of 
French Gothic architecture is also known as Ogival* 
Tertiare: it corresponds in a great measure with the 
Perpendicular English or third Pointed stylo ; but it is 
characterised by far more elaborate ornamentation ; 
and objects of rectilinear form and outline, which con- 
stitute such a {marked feature of the latter style, are 
not so frequently introduced. 

Flamk, Jlaim (Fr. JIamme), in C hem.— Flame may 
be defined as a shell of incandescent matter surround- 
mg a mass of combustible vapour. To produce flame 
it is therefore necessary that the burning body should 
be capable of volatilization just below the temperature 
at which it undergoes combustion. Charcoal or iron 
will burn with a steady glow, more or less luminous 
according to the medium in which they are burnt, 
neither of these substances being susceptible of vola- 
tilization at the temperature at which combustion 
takes place. A piece of wood or paper, on the con- 
trary, burns with a large luminous flame, in conse- 
quence of the combustible matter of which it is com- 
posed rising in vapour or becoming converted into 
mixed gases at the temperature required for kindling 
the substance. Flame is, in fact, produced wheuevtr 
a continuous supply of inflammable vapour or gas is 
made to combine with a supporter of combustion, such 
as the atmosphere, at a sufficiently elevated tempe- 
rature to cause ignition. That flame is hollow may be 
easily proved by several simple experiments. If a 
little spirits of wine or other inflammable liquid he 
ignited on a watch-glass, and a Btraw held across the 
flame, it will be found that the straw iB charred only 
at the edges of the flame, the intermediate portion 
remaining uninjured. A still more instructive proof is 
afforded by placing a piece of glass tube or tobacco-pipe 
nearly upright in the middle of the flame of a candle, 
when the vapour and gaseous matter rising through 
the wick from the melted tallow will ascend through 
the pipe, passing out at the upper orifice of the 
tube, where they may be kindled. The heating power 
of aflame is in direct proportion to the energy of the 
chemical action that takes place, those flames being 
hottest and least luminous which proceed from gases 
containing no solid particles, as in the case of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion neces- 
sary to form water, which is one of the hottest flames 
we have at our command. The most luminous flames 
are from gases which contain just sufficient solid 
matter to give the maximum of incandescence without 
' any of its particles passing away unburnt. Olefiant 
and the ordinary coal-gas are good examples of 
as compared with the oxyhydrogen flame, which 
contains no solid matter on the one hand, and the 
flame of pitch or turpentine on the other, which 
contains too much carbon, the excess passing 
off tn the form of smoke. The flames used for 
illuminating purposes are all produced by the com* 
bastion of compounds containing carbon and hydro- 
gen. Besides the proper proportions of gaseous and 
solid blatter contained in illuminating substances, 
•are most be taken to regulate theempply of air* By 
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paying proper attention to this, many substances are 
greatly improved in their illuminating properties, 
while others are made to give an intense light, which 
could not otherwise be burnt. The Arg&nd burner and 
chimney, as applied to gas and oamphine, are example! 
of this. (See Abgajtd Bohns*.) The flame man 
ordinary candle is a good illustration of the phenomena 
of flame. At the lower, or bine portion, the hydro* 
carbon contained in the gases resulting from the decom- 
position of the tallow by heat, mixed with so pinch 
atmospheric air that the whole of the carbon unites 
with hydrogen, none being left to give incandescence* 
Passing higher up, we see a dark part, which consists 
entirely of the gaseous matter formed by the decom- 
posed tallow. This, on being heated by the blue por- 
tion of the flame, rises in luminous vapour until it 
comes in contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
when it unites with it, forming a bright but not lumin- 
ous envelope to the incandescent carbon, —the products 
of the combustion being water and carbonic acid. The 
influence of solid matter in increasing the luminosity 
of a flame may be aptly illustrated by sprinkling a little 
powdered magnesia in the flame of a spirit-lamp. (See 
Gas, Illumination.) 

Flambn, (Eat.), the name given to any 

Roman who was devoted to the service of one parti- 
cular god. Each flamen received a distinguishing 
epithet from the name of the deity to whom he minis- 
tered. The most dignified were those of J upiter. Mars, 
and Quirinus, and were called respectively Flamen 
Dialia, Flamen Mariialis, and Flamen Quirinalie, The 
name is derived from the cap or fillet which they wore 
on the head. When the emperors were deified, they 
also had flamens. 

Flamingo, jUt-min’-go fSp.-Port.^amcnco), ( Fhatni - 
cop ter tie ruber, Linn.). — This bird inhabits the warm 
climates of Asia, Africa, and America, and is one of the 
most remarkable of aquatic birds. Its height is about 
four feet. In its first year it is of one colour, — greyish 
white ; in its second year, the white is purer and the 
wings are tinted rose-colour ; in the third year it attains 
its full plumage,— wings roseate, back dt»ep scarlet, and 
quill-feathers jet black; and as the bird grows older, 
these colours increase in tone. The neck is slender 
and of great length, equalling that of the legs, which 
are about two feet. The head is small and round, and 
furnished with a bill nearly seven inches long, which hi 
higher than it is wide, light, and hollow, having a mem- 
brane at the base, and suddenly curved downwards 
from the middle, us if broken. The lower mandible, 
which is the larger, is so adjusted as to fit the angle 
with its edpys, its under surface being greatly arched 
downwards. The edges of both mandibles are serrated. 
In operation, these mandibles act like a strainer, allow- 
ing the water to escape, but retaining any sort of prey 
the flamingo may capture. Its food consists of small 
fish and water insects, which it fishes np by means of 
its long neck, turning its head in each a manner as to 
take advantage of the crook in its beak. In searching 
among the mud at the bottom of the water for food, the 
upper, not the under, mandible is applied to the ground. 
In that situation the inferior mandible is uppermost, 
and by its motion works the disturbed water through 
the two. The tongue is large and fleshy, betokening 
an acute sense of taste. The flamingo's mode of ineu- 
| bation 1* peculiar. The great length of its legs, com- 
bined with the fact that the bird never sits down, hut 
rests standing on one leg, renders a nest of the ordinary 
construction altogether unsuitable ; so the flamingo 
constructs a tallish cone of mud, with a cavity at the 
top, and in this cavity the eggs are laid, and straddles 
across the whole, so that her feet rest on the ground 
and the under part of her body on heregas. The latter 
are white, and rather larger than those of the goose. 

Flan ox, Jlartj (of doubtful derivation), the metal 
rim bent over in gas-pipes, water-pipes, Ac., in order 
to join on other lengths of the same. The term is also 
applied to the projecting outside circumference of a 
railway-carriage wheel, by which the wheel is prevented 
from running off the rails. 

FhkvXiJUhtk {Fr.jlanc), in Mil., a term frequently 
applied to either side of a body of troops ; the extre- 
mities of a body of soldiers in line, or the sides of » 
column, being termed the right and loft flanks respec- 
tively. In any defensive work, it is applied to that perl 
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from which a Are may be directed against the side or 
flank of an attacking party. Than, the flanks of a ban* 
tion are those parts of the rampart and parapet which 
connect its faces with the extremities of tho curtains of 
the enceinte on either side of it. On reference to the 
diagram of a front of fortification given in the article 
on that science (see Fowrmc avion), it will he seen 
that a fire from the flanks is effective in preventing an 
attacking party from effecting a lodgement at the foot 
of the^curtain that lies between them, which might be 
.done with comparative ease and security if these por- 
tions of the work did not exist, A fire from the flanks 
of any bastion enfilades the ditch at the foot of the 
curtain. 

Flakes* and Flannel MaNntACTUKr.. (Se<? 
Wool MANPFACTtrBK.) 

Flat,, /I d* (Du. pint), in Mus,, a charaeter employed 
to lower or depress any note or notes in the natural 
scale one half-tone. An accidental fiat is one which, 
although not occurring at the commencement of the 
staff, is inserted in Lay other part of it, and only affects 
the bar in which it is placed. 

Flatulency, fiatf-u-len-ae (Lat. fiatua, a blast), in 
Med., is a morbid collection of gases m the stomach and 
bowels, commonly arising from indigestion, or from 
indulgence in certain kinds of vegetable food. When, 
from any weakness in tbo digestive powers, food re- 
mains in the stomach in an undigested state, fermen- 
tation takes place, and gases are formed, Flatulency 
is usually symptomatic of other diseases, — indigestion, 
colic, cholera, hysteria, or nervous debility. For its 
cure, carminatives, tonics, and aperients are resorted 
to ; and strict attention to diet is necessary, •taking 
only such food as is light and easy of digestion, and 
avoiding all oleraoeous vegetables, peas, beans, and 
flatulent fruits. Weakbrandy-and-wuter, as a beverage 
at dinner, is also very beneficial. When the pain is 
excessive, hot applications to the stomach and friction 
will frequently afford considerable relief. 

Ft ax, fiiilc* (Sax. fiettx, fiex) , the fibre of the 
Zinum uxifxiii*nmuvt t separated from the woody por- 
tion of the plant, and ridded of any impurities, after 
which it is spun into thread, from which state it 
is woven into linen. (See Liken.) It is supposed to 
be tho fruit of Egyptian discovery, as the coverings of 
the mummies found in the pyramids all attest to their 
being composed of what is generally termed flax. The 
flax- plant- is of slender form and of annual growth. It 
reaches generally the height of from two to three feet, 
and has small lanceolate leaves, which terminate at the 
extremities in delicate blue flowers, which are after- 
wards replaced by seed-vessels, containing each ten 
seeds. The plant itself grows over the whole extent of 
Europe, Asia, and America. The time for gathering 
the flax is w hen the leaves begin to drop off, and when 
the stalk has a yellow appearance. The stalks are then 
stripped, and the seea-bolla carefully gathered and 
stored up for the next year’s supply. The first pro- 
cess in the preparation of tho flax is to steep the 
stalks in water until decomposition and fermentation 
takes place; that causes the glutinous matter which 
binds the woody and fibrous parts together to become 
separated. The duration of this process is from six to 
twenty days, according to the quality of the water 
employed and the state of the flax-plant. After the 
first process, the stalks are dried, and in this state they 
may be kept in sheaves for years. After the flax has 
been “ retted ” (as the first operation is called) and 
dried, it is broken repeatedly, beaten with a flat niece 
of wood, and also “ scutched, 1 h in order to remove all the 
woody particles from the fibre. The last operation is 
termed “heckling,” which consists in combing the 
flax through and through, in order to separate the 
different threads ; after which it is prepared for the 
apiuner’s hands. This prooess is required as much to 
straighten the fibre as to lessen any knots or irregu- 
larities in the filaments. The action of the heckles 
divides the scutched flax into two portions, the long 
ones, which remain straight after the operation, being 
termed “line," and the woolly mass “ tow.” Both of 
these are spun ; but the line affording better “ yarn,” 
is, of course, the more valuable of the two, The great 
object in heckling is to produce the greatest possible 
•mount of “line,” and the least possible amount of 
•* tow,” (See Linum, $mnnihq, Linen.) 
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Flua, fie (Ang.-Sax.). — tfTie proper position of 
this insect in entomological classification has been 
the subject of much dispute. By many authorities, 
including the distinguished names of Latreille, Kirbys 
and Spence, the flcaB are considered to form a distinct 
° j r * f ormer naturalist treating of them under the 
order Siphonaptera , and the latter, the order Apha* 
ntptera. . By others, they have been arranged with tho 
order Diptera , but with little reason ; for in certain 
important characteristics they widely differ from them. 
It has been truly remarked, that “ it is highly proba- 
ble, when this group is better known, — when the nu- 
merous insects allied to the fleas are more common in 
our cabinets, it will be found that they do not consti- 
tute an order by themselves, but are aberrant forms 
of the other well-established orders. In these, there is 
a certain degree of uniformity, as regards number, 
variety of habits, &e., which cannot but lead us to 
doubt the validity of the so-called orders, containing 
only one or two genera and hut few species, such as 
the present orders.” The curious structure of the flea 
has doubtless greatly contributed to perplex and hin- 
der those who havo sought to find its correct genera. 
The most familiar species is the common flea (Pul ex 



A— THE ELEA. 

B— riTPA OF DITTO. C— LABVA OE DITTO. 

(All magnified.) 

irritant), which is, unfortunately, very numerous in 
this country. The body of the ilea is protected by a 
horny covering, composed of segments, which are very 
: well defined, — those of the thorax are always disunited. 
Its mouth is suctorial, formed of tnree pieces, inclosed 
by two articulated lam in®, which, when united, form 
a cy lindrical or conical proboscis, the base of which i 
protected by two scales. Although, to all appearance, 
apterous* the flea possesses the rudiments of wings, 
which are four in number, in the form of horny plated 
on the sides of the mean- and meta-tboraeic spgmcnt\ 
the hindmost pair being somewhat larger than the 
other. Its head is smell and compressed, on each 
side of which is a small round eye. The most 
singular organs of the flea are the two flue-pointed 
mandibles of the mouth, which, in combination with 
another sharp organ (supposed to represent tlip la- 
brum), constitute the powerful attacking instrument 
of the insect, which permits it to pierce the hard ekm 
of its victim with remarkable facility. Situated on the 
anterior part of the head, are two four-pointed organs, 
which were formerly supposed to be the antennas, but 
now more ccrredUy considered to be the maxillary 
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palpi. The antenna^nr* very minute, and concealed 
beneath a rake-like plate on the Bides of the head 
behind the eyes. The legs are very Btrong, more par- 
ticularly the hinder ones, which are used by the flea 
in its extraordinary leaps. This insect undergoes a 
complete metamorphosis ; the larva is an elongated 
footless grub. On arriving at the pupa state, which 
occupies shout twelve days, it incloses itBelf in a 
silken cover, and in a few days assumes its mature 
condition. Besides JPniex irritant, there are several 
other species peculiar to different animals. The dog 
possesses such a parasite (P. Canis) ; also the martin 
(P. Hirvtndinit) ; the mouse (P. Museuli ) ; and the 
mole-flea, a large variety (P. Talpa). A great pest of 
the West Indies and South America is thechegoeor 
jigger. (See Chegoe.) 

Flbch %,flMshe {FT.Jltfche, an arrow), a small work, 
so called because its outline resembles the shape of a 
broad arrow. It consists of two faces meeting in a 
point, and forming a salient angle. This defensive 
outwork is sometimes thrown up during a siege, to 
enable the besieged to pour an enfilading fire along 
some of the trenches of toe enemy ; or it is construct ed 
in connection with the main works of any fortified 
place, to command any small valley or glen that 
might otherwise be made available by the enemy as a 
means of approach to the fortifications. 

Fleece. (See Wool..) 

Fleece, Oedku of the Goldex, flees (8a x\"fleoe). 
— This order, one of the most distinguished in Europe, 
was founded in the year 1430, by Philip III., duke of 
Burgundy. One of its privileges conferred on the 
successors of Philip the titles of hereditary grand mas- 
ter of the order ; and, in consequence of this, it passed 
over both to the empire of Austria (on account of the 
inheritance of the dukedom of Burguudy) and to Spain, 
after the death of the celebrated Charles V . Tbo order 
can be conferred both by the sovereigns of Austria and 
of Spain. The name evidently was derived from the 
classic legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece. 

Fleet, fleet (Sax, flofa,fliet), the term applied to the 
different detachments, or squadrons, which form the 
navy of any country, which are stationed in various 
parts of the world, for defence, aggression, or intimi- 
dation. England has, for instance, her Channel fleet, 
her North- American fleet , end some others ; ns also 
have the chief naval powers. In the more extended 
interpretation of the term, it is also applied to »nv 
company of vessels united together, and sailing with 
one -object, either mercantile or warlike. (F or further 
information, see separate article Navy.) 

Fleet Marriages were certain irregular mar- 
riages which were very prevalent in England in the 
latter half of (he 17th and the earlier half of 
the 18th centuries, and were so called from being 
celebrated in the Fleet prison. The persons who 
celebrated these marriages were clergymen of the 
Church of England, imprisoned for debt, who, haring 
lost all sense of propriety, were willing thus to prosti- 
tute their calling. Young ladies were compelled to 
marry against their wills, and young men were in- 
veigled into marriages with the most worthless 
characters,— -while profligates found it very convenient, 
a* enabling them to enter into a union which they could 
•dissolve at pleasure. The accounts of the number of 
marriages thns celebrated are almost incredible. 
Attempts were made to stop the practice by acts of 
parliament ; but these were of no avail against persons 
who had nothing to lose. At length, however, this 
enormity was brought to a termination by 28 Goo. II. 
c. 33, which declared that marriages solemnised in 
any piece other than a church or public chapel, and 
without due publication of the banns, or license 
obtained from a proper authority, were not only void, 
tint subjected the person solemnizing theme to felony, 
mraishftble by transportation; fbr fourteen years. (See 
Makbiagr.) 

Fleet Psisoir, a celebrated London prison, pulled 
down in 1848, and so caUed from being situated on the 
river Fleet, a rapid stream which flowed into the 
Thames, now covered over. This prison was in exist- 
ence »t least as early a* the 13th century, and to it 
were formerly committed those who had incurred the 
displeasure of the Star Chamber. When that court 
was abolished, it became a pr ison fifr debtors, and for 
634 
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persons charged with contempt of the courts of 
Chancery, Exchequer, and Common Fleas. This 
prison was burned m the great fire of London, in 1888, 
and again during the Gordon riots, in 1780. 

Flemish Language and Literature, Jtem'4»h 
(Ger. FLdmUeh or TVdmwci).— The Flemish is the 
vernacular language of the Flemings, an ancient people 
who inhabit certain parts of Belgium and Holland, and 
who number upwards of 2,000, (Xk). It is a form of the 
low German, aud the Hutch of the present day is a 
modem offshoot of it. It is more palatal and nasal 
than the language of Holland, which, on the other 
hand, is more guttural; but the differences ere not 
essential, So little change has taken place in this 
language, that the earliest monuments of its literature, 
an ordinanoe of Duke Henry I. of Brabant (1229), is 
perfectly intelligible in the present day. Among the 
more remarkable of the earliest works in this language 
are. the Rymhijbel, or Bible in rhyme ; and the Spieyet 
historical, the Historical Mirror, of J. Van Maerlanfc 
(born in 1235); the Civic Laws of Antwerp (1300); 
the Chronicle of J. Van Clere, and many others; a 
translation of Boethius, by Jacob Veit, of Bruges, of the 
15th century j and the “Hive of the Catholic Church/' 
by Philip Van Marnix (1589). Many French forms of 
speech were introduced during the Burgundian reign, 
and also many Dutch daring the sway of the Haps* 
burgs ; so that the old Flemish, lost much of its purity 
and terseness. Hooft, Voudel, and Cats, are the three 
men whose names figure most prominently among the 
writers of the 17th century ; but tho 18th furnishes 
scarcely any name of note. Under Napoleon, every 
effort was made to suppress the use of this Ian- 
guage and introduce the French ; and it is only since 
the revolution of 1830 that the Flemish has again come 
to occupy its former position. Since that time nume- 
rous societies and uuious have been formed, news- 
papers aud periodicals published, aud other means 
adopted, with a view to diffusing a knowledge and a 
taste for the cultivation of this language. Among the 
names of those who have most exerted themselves 
with this object, are Willems, Blommaert, Van 
Ryswyck, Conscience, Van do Voorde, Delecnurt, 
Daiitzenbcrg, Van Dnyse, Sneliaert, de Lttet, De- 
decker, David, and Dormmnn. The government was 
at first opposed to, or at least looked with coldness 
upon, this movement • but, latterly, it has come to 
recognize it and give it countenance. On the occasion 
of a linguistic congress at Ghent, in 1841, the members 
of the government, for the first, time, publicly addressed 
the people in the Flemish language. Besides the 
Flemish grammars oL Van Beers and Hcremans, and 
the dictionary of Sleecx, we may mention Vauden- 
bossehe, NoueelU Gramm aire raisonnfa pour apprendrt 
le Jlamand et U hotlandai s, Lille, 1825; J. Desrochcs, 
Grammaire flamandc , Antwerp, 1928; Vandenboven, 
La Lanptte flamande , eon pattii at ton avenir , Brussels, 
1844; Lebrocquy, Analoytes linguisUqnes ; du jlamand 
dam see rapports aver let autre s i diomes d’oriyine 
trutouique, Brussels, 1843 ; Dearoches, Nouveau Die- 
Honnaire franpaisflamand et fl amend f ran fttis, Ghent, 
1805; Olrager, Noureau Diction noire fra nfaisflu m and, 
Malines, 18144, — See, also, Sleecx on the History and 
Relatione of the Flemish to other Languages, 

Flesh, flesh (Sax. flwc), a eonipound substance, 
constituting a larue portion of every animal ; consist- 
ing of the softer solids, as distinguished from the bones 
and fluids. As a general appellation, it may be taken 
to include the blood-vessels, nerves, cellular tissue, 
Ac. (See Muscle, Ttssue.) Chemically considered, 
flesh cumstats of fibrin in a coagulated form, permeated 
by at least three times its weight of water and fluid, 
consisting partly of blood and partly of substances 
secreted from it. The soluble matters consist ohiefiy 
of albumen, the soluble salts of the blood, two animal 
principles, called kroatine and wonts, and phos- 
phoric, lactic, butyric, acetic, and formic acids. The 
salts consist of the phosphate of potash, magnesia, and 
Lime, and a small quantity of chloride of sodium. 

Flesh-fly belongs to the general order of Dipt era in 
the classification of the insect tribe, and the name by 
which it is distinguished in this order is Musea vomi- 
toria, in contrast to ttffe common house-fly, or Mvsca 
domesHca. The insect is termodflenhfly, from the fact 
of its depositing its eggs in fleshy viands, in which the 
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are hatched. It i* generally larger than the Flexor, /eKoor (Lat. ««;*>, € bend), In Amtfc., ia 
common house-fly, and its wings indeed are sometimes the name of certain muscles whose office it is to bend 
nearly three-quarters of an inch in expanse. It is dis- the parts into which they are inserted. The antago- 
tmguished by a proboscis, always very apparent, mom- niatie muscles are termed extensors. 

Drauoua, and biblmte, generally bearing two palpi, and Fhw?, Jlint (Ang.-Sax.),in Min., the well-known sili- 
capable of being withdrawn entirely within the oral cious nodules and concretions occurring so abundantly 1 ' 
cavity *, it also has a tfucker of two pieces ; the autenn® in the chalk strata of England, and many other calca- 
ii» a plate with lateral set®. A reous strata. Flints are composed almost entirely of 

Flex a, fie -tu, is the name of a valuable treatise, in silica, with traces of iron, clay, and lime. The forma- 
Jjatm, on the law of England, and is so o ailed from its tion of flint has long been a disputed question amongst 
having been wntteu in the Fleet prison. Nothing is geologists: the dialytic discoveries of Graham mid 
known of the author j but it must have been written Church throw great light on the matter. If a solution 
about the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I. of silica be prepared by dialysis, and poured into a 
It is one of the earliest authorities on English law, vessel containing a very minute quantity of carbonate 
and gives a complete account ot it as it stood at the of lime, the whole becomes rapidly pectised, assuming: 
time the author wrote. the gelatinous form in a few minutes. From this it 

Fleur-de-lis, ^finr-de-le (Fr.), the heraldic term will be easily Been what would happen if a lake or river, 
for the flower of the water-lily or yellow’ flag, which containing a notable quantity of silica in solution, were 
constituted the principal feature in the armorial bear- to suddenly flood a chalk plateau . Flint is of great 
ings of the monarchs of France prior to the execution importance as an eoonomio product, being largely used, 
of bouis X > I. and the establishment of the first when calcined and ground, in the manufacture of china,. 
French republic. It was introduced into the arms of porcelain, and glass. In parts of the country where 
France about the year 1140, being first borne by flints are plentiful, it is much used as a building mate- 
X/ouis VII. This monarch, who had exercised regal rial, with excellent artistic effect, 
power during the lifetime of hia father, had probably Flint Glass. (See Glass.) 

adopted and worn it even prior to this date as his Flint Implements and Weapon’s are relics of the 
badge or cognizance, as the Plantagenets distinguished primitive inhabitants of Europe, which have been dis* 
themselves by bearing a sprig of broom; and from covered from time to time, by being accidentally turned 
this circumstance its present name may bo derived, up whilst ploughing in fleldB, or by the zealous search 
being a corruption of /tewr de Loy», or flower ol* Louis, of some indefatigable antiquarian. Those which have 
Some, however, believe it to be so called because it already been discovered do not differ in the slightest 
grew in great abundance on the banks of the Lys, a respect from the rude weapons constructed of flint 
river rising in the north of France, and joiniag the which are used even in the present day bv the savages 
Escant near Ghent. It it used as an ornament of the inhabiting portions of Asia, America, Africa, and the 
crown of the English sovereign, and the regal iusignia islands in the Indian Archipelago and the South Seas, 
ot many ot the continental monarchs, anti it forms, Arrow-heads and hatchets are the forms in which the 
in Her., the mark of cadency for the sixth son. weapons are mostly discovered, and there ia an nn- 

Tx.^.ximhir\ , Jteks-e-bil'-e-tc (hart. Jlectere, to bend), limited variety in the shape aud construction of even 
a property which all bodies possess to a greater or these. Borne capital specimens can be seen by the 
less degree, which is evinced in their disposition to inquiring reader m the British Museum; and amongst 
yield or change their form in a direct km at right them must be specially noted the flint implements which 
angles to their length, through their ow n weight or by were found alongside the remains of an elephant in the 
means of any pressure or strain applied to them, year 1715, in Gray’e-Inn Lane, London. Not long since 
Pieces of the same material differ from each other in geological students invested these flint implements and 
the degree of flexibility they exhibit, in proportion to weapons with some considerable amount of interest, as 
their length and thickness. Thus it is evident that a they thought that by these means the date at which the 
cylindrical bar of iron an inch in diameter and twenty larger classes of mammalia, such as elephants, &c., 
feet in length will exhibit u far greater degree of ceimed to exist in Europe, might he discovered. Aayet 
flexibility than another which is only half the length, (1862), however, their exertions have not met with 
and has a diameter of two inches. This may be seen much success, as it is nearly impossible to affix any 
by resting the extremities of each on supports of equal assigned period at which these implements aud weapons 
height, when the long bar would become curved in were commonly used. In the South of France, in 
form through its own weight, its centre lasing consi- Norway, and in England, these distant traces of our 
durably below a chord drawn from one end of it to the ancestors have been mostly discovered; and it is a fact 
other ; while the thicker bar would be scarcely bent that flint weapons were used by the Druids in England 
out of the straight line. Materials also exhibit a | long before the invasion of the Homans, 
greater degree of flexibility in one condition than in Floating. (See Swimming.) 
another; metals, for instance, yielding far more readily Floating Battery, fiote'-ing tht'-te-re (Sa x.fiotan, 
to pressure when heated than when cold, A wrought- to float), in nautical language, a term applied to a 
iron beam which would sustain a great weight without bulk which has been cut down and rendered as strong 
percept i bio deflection when cold, would bend consi- and shot-proof as possible, and in which are placed 
derabiy under the same weight when red-hot. The heavy cannon and mortars for the purpose of defending 
great flexibility of ropes of hemp and metal renders or attacking harbours and other maritime strongholds, 
it quite impossible to stretch them horizontally in a This species of war-vessel w»a first used at the siege of 
straight line, as may be seen in the case of a rope Gibraltar, in the years 1779—1783 ; and it was again 
stretched for the performance of a tigbt-rqpe dancer, brought into use during the Crimean war. On account 
There ia no material that will not exhibit flexibility in of their clumsiness, and the difficulty of navigating 
some degree, because thero ia no substance in nature them, floatiug batteries are, however, not much in 
that is perfectly rigid and inflexible y bat the degree request at the present dav, 
of flexibility possessed by any material is denoted by Floating Bridge, (See Ferry-bridge.) 
the extent to which it will bend, or by the weight Floating Islands, Gardens, and Houses.— Gor- 
wliich it will support without breaking. This pro- dans and islands, formed of patches of wood and 
perty must not be confounded with that of elasticity : weeds, covered with grass, flowers, and other vegetable 
elastic bodies will return to their former shape when productions, supported on the surface of the water, 
they have been bent or altered by pressure in any On the English lakes there arc one or two of these 
way ; but bodies which possess flexibility without else- natural eccentricities, and on the Ganges, in India, they 
ticity do not return to their original form in ail cases, ure continually passing down the river, being detached 
A straight; bar of iron, though bent by its own weight from the banks by the force of the currents. On these 
only, will not exactly resume its original shape, latter, tall trees are often seen; and it presents a eu- 
although a rope will do so. The consideration of the rious spectacle to observe those monarchs of the fotesfc 
deflection or flexibility of beams of wood and iron borne down by wind and tide on the bosom of the- 
bars and girders, as well as of ropes and chains, and waters on some compact little island, which seems 
other materials, is an important point in the construe* created for their especial sovereignty. In ancient my- 
tion of buildings, bridges, and engineering works of thology, the island of Delos, one of the Cyclades, was 
various kinds. (See Materials, Strength of.) supposed to be endowed with floating powers, and to 
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be capable of sinking below the surface of the deep, and 
rising again at various intervals, in some new spot. In 
northern India, and on the borders of Thibet and Per- 
sia, floating gardens are often erected by the natives, 
for the purpose of raising melons, cucumbers, and other 
similar vegetables and plants, which require a very 
aqueous soil for their cultivation. These gardens, how- 
ever, are of a very fragile nature, and rarely exceed a 
foot in depth of soil, their prime structure being com* 
posed of wickerwork, interlaced with reeds and watlings, 
and covered with matting, over which the earth is 
placed. Moating hou»e» are built by the inhabitants of 
Bangk'ok.tb© capital of Siam, from motives of comfort 
and safety. These houses form whole streets, being 
anchored in rows, and are capable of being moved from 
one position to another at pleasure. From the depth 
of water, large vessels of from 200 to 300 tons burden 
can sail up this picturesque town, and pass alongside 
the houses of the inhabitants. These floating bouses 
are made of bamboo-stems, wiokerwork, ana palms, 
with a verandah in front ; and they are built on large 
rafts. 8ir John Bowring gives a capital account of them 
in his sketch of Siam. 

Float-stonb Jtote'-sfcwe, in Min., a porous, soft, and 
friable mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, and car- 
bonate of lime. From containing numerous pores, it 
holds a large quantity of air, and swims on water until 
it is saturated ; hence its name. 

Floccila.tion, 'flok-tU-lai'-shun (Lat. floocilatio, 
from fioccu*, a lock of wool), in Med., is a term applied 
to the picking the bedclothes, which is sometimes 
observed in fever and other patients, and which is 
always regarded as a symptom of great danger. 

Flodden Fixld, B att lx op, Jlod'-den, was for the 
Boot* one of the most disastrous encounters that ever 
took place between them and tbeir southern foes. 
James IV. of Scotland, a warlike but rash king, crossed 
the Tweed at the head of a large army, on 22nd August, 
1613. Henry VIII, was at the time in France ; and the 
defence of the country fell to the earl of Surrey, who 
ae quickly as possible assembled an armed force to 
meet the Scotch king. J ames, instead of at once taking 
decisive steps, lingered near the border, until, by deser- 
tion, his army was reduced to 30,000 men. On the 0th 
of September he encamped on Flodden, the last of the 
Cheviot hills, in Northumberland ; and on the morning 
of the 9th, Surrey, by a skilful movement, took up a 
position 'between the Scotch and their own country. 
The battle commenced about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day. The Scotch left wing, under the 
command of the earls of Huntly and Home, speedily 
put to flight the English right wing ; but the High- 
tenders on the right wing were unable to stand against 
the severe execution of the English archers; they 
rushed upon them iu disorder, and were soon forced to 
flee. Meanwhile, the battle was raging with great fury 
between the two centres. James, surrounded by lus 
nobles, charged upon Surrey with such force as to 
penetrate Within a few yards of the royal standard, 
when be was at length cut down, and alf his followers 
perished with their king. The loss of the Scots was 
about 10,000, including tho flower of the nobility ; while 
the loss of the English was only about 7,000, and mostly 
men of inferior note. “ Scarce a family of eminence/* 
gays Scott, “ but had an ancestor killed at Flodden; 
and there is no province of Scotland, even at this day, 
where the battle is mentioned without a sensation of 
terror and sorrow." The last canto of Scott’s “ Mar- 
roion" contains an accurate and animated description 
of the battle of Flodden. 

Flogging, flogging (Ang.-Sax.), a term generally 
used instead of the more correct appellation of cor- 
poral punishment. Flogging is a degrading system, 
which lias exploded from our code of punishments 
(except in cases of boys or youths convicted of misde- 
meanor), and it is only kept up in the army and navy - 
in both of which services, however, it has but a very 
feeble footing. Until within the last few years, the 
punishment of flogging, usually administered with “ a 
cat-t/ -nine-tails," used to be one of the most horrible 
features in our service; but it is now, happily, nearly 
banished. Except in the most extreme cases, it is 
seldom resorted to, and ft man has every chance of 
avoiding it, being obliged to repeat the same offence, 
which must be disgraceful, twice JjfCfor o being liable 
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to the “ eat/’ In the middle ages, flogging used to be 
one of the most favourite methods of punishment, and 
criminals were often whipped through the town or 
towns on conviction of the most trifling offence. 

Flood. (See Dklugb.) 

Floob-cloth, fiore kloth (Sax. fior, floor), strong 
canvas woven from yarns made of hemp and flat com- 
bined, the surface of which is coated with paint, in 
order to render it a stout, solid, and durable covering 
for the floors of passages, entrance-halls, staircases, 
Ac. The canvas used for this purpose is made in nieces 
about 100 yards long, and varying from 18 to 24 feet in 
width. This is done to obviate the necessity of joining 
narrow slips of canvas to form wider pieces, in which 
the seams would produce an unsightly appearance, and 
be attended with inconvenience when laid down, ou 
account of the extra thickness of the floor-cloth in 
those parte where the lengths bad been sewn together. 
For narrow floor-cloths for stairs and passages, the 
broad webs are cut to the width required. The follow- 
ing is the process used in the manufacture of this 
material -.—The canvas is first cut into pieces of the 
required length and breadth, and the edges are fastened 
to the four sides of a large frame, which are then drawn 
apart by machinery, to stretch the canvas as tightly as 
possible, somewhat in the manner adopted in straining 
canvas for Berlin-wool work. The position of the frame 
is vertical, the height being equal to the width of the 
canvas : when this exceeds six'or eight feet, the upper 
part is reached by means of light scaffolds or stages, 
which the workmen can move from one end of the piece 
to the other throughout the entire length, whenever 
occasion may require it during the process of painting. 
The canvas is then in a proper condition for the recep- 
tion of the sine and paint, which is laid on to render it 
fit to undergo the final process of printing. It is first 
coated with atroug site ou both sides, and while this is 
still damp, the canvas is rubbed all over with pumice- 
stone, to render it smooth and even. When the size is 
dry, the canvas receives two coats of paint on each side. 
The first coat is ve ry t hick, being more like mortar than 
paint ; it is laid on in lumps and patches, and smoothed 
all over the web with a broad flat trowel, in a manner 
resembling that in which plaster is laid on a wall. When 
this is thoroughly dry, the surface is again rubbed with 
pumice-stone, and a second coat of thinner paint is laid 
ou with a brush. The under side of the cauvas requires 
nothing more to be done to it after this, but the upper 
side receives two or three more coats of thin paint, 
being rubbed with pumice-stone after each coat baa 
been laid on, in order to produce a smooth surface to 
receive the printed pattern. The canvas is now re- 
moved from the frame and wound round a roller, from 
which it is allowed to pass over a flat table, to receive 
the impression of the blocks. Formerly the patterns 
were stencilled, as the walls of rooms were before paper- 
hangings were introduced ; that is to say, they were 
produced by putting colouring matter on the surface, 
through holes and lines punched in a sheet of tin or 
pasteboard, so as to form the design required ; bat now 
the printing is effected by blocks, a separate block being 
required for every colour introduced into the pattern. 
The blocks are about fifteen inches square, and are made 
of deal, faced with wood of a flue close grain, with a handle 
at the back ; that part of the pattern which each block 
is required to imprint on tbe canvas is left on its sur- 
face in relief, tbe remaining part being cut away, as in 
a wood-engraving. The surface of the projecting por- 
tion of each block is further cut into small squares, 
technically called teeth, by narrow grooves crossing 
each other at right angles. This is done to effect an 
equal distribution of the paint, as if the surface of the 
projecting part of the blocks were left smooth and even, 
it would take up the colouring matter unevenly, and 
transfer it to the floor-cloth in irregular patches. The 
impression is effected by applying the surface of the 
block to a pad or cushion charged with the colour re- 
quired ; after which it is transferred to the floor-cloth 
by means of tbe handle at the back, mod pressed forcibly 
upon it. It is then removed, charged again with colour, 
and pressed on the canvas close by the side of the first 
impression, points being placed at the corners of the 
blocks to insure the regularity of the joining of the 
pattern. This process is repeated until the whole of 
the floor-cloth has been covered wit! that part of the 
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pattern which is imprinted by the first block that is 
used, after whioli the blocks intended to convey the 
remaining colours to its surface are used in a similar 
manner, until the pattern is oomplete. \Tt must then 
be allowed to dry, care being taken to give the colour- 
ing matter sufficient time to harden thoroughly before 
the floor-cloth is taken into use. The borders along 
the sides of narrow pieces of floor-cloth intended for 
passages, are produced in the same manner, by blocks 
of the necessary width, similarly prepared for the 
purpose. It should be stated that worn-out Brussels 
carpets afford a good foundation for floor-cloth, and 
may be converted into that material at any floor-cloth 
manufactory. A cheap and durable covering may be 
made at home for passages, and even for rooms, by a 
method suggested by Mr. Loudon, in his “ Encyclo- 
paedia of Cottage and Villa Architecture,’' For the 
former, a single length of strong unbleached calico will 
be required for the ground-work or foundation of the 
material ; but for the latter, the lengths of calico must 
be joined together, until a piece has been produced 
of sufficient breadth to cover the room for which it is 
required. New calico, however, is not absolutely requi- 
site, as any pieces of calico or linen that are useless for 
any other purpose will do quite as well for the basis of 
the floor-cloth, after they have been neatly joined 
together. The calico must first be stretched on the 
floor by tacks, or by pasting down the edges to the 
boards, after which itwmist be covered with two or 
three coats of stout waste paper or newspaper, pasted 
together with a strong paste, to which a little alum has 
been added while boiling. Over this a layer of paper 
used for the walls of rooms must be pasted, whiqli may 
be laid on in lengths, or formed of separate pieces put 
together, to furnish a design suggested by the taste of 
the maker. When dry, the floor-cloth must be first 
painted over with a coat of strong size, next with two 
coats of boiled linseed oil, and lastly with copal varnish. 
Floor-cloths made in tbi9 manner are strong and inex- 
pensive, and may be washed as well as those that have 
been made in the ordinary way. A cheap kind of floor- 
cloth has been lately introduced for the protection of 
carpets and stair carpets, somewhat similar to oil-baize, 
or oil-cloth for table-covers. It is made on a foundation 
of thin calico, and thinly coated with paint on one side 
only, after which the pattern is imprinted in the usual 
war , or by rollers. 

Floors, Flooring, Jlorea, flare' -inq, the name given 
to the stages or platforms which separate the succes- 
sive stories of a building, from which the Btories them- 
solves are generally named in their order ; as ground 
floor, first-floor, second-floor, &c. In the largo and 
lofty houses that are to be seen in Edinburgh, which 
are copied from those of continental cities, the floors 
are termed flats, and are let out to the tenants as com- 
plete and separate dwellings. The entire platform 
which separates any room from anothor, above or 
below it, consists of three distinct portions, — the joists, 
the flooring of the room above, and the ceiling of the 
room below. The joists are narrow beams of timber 
about 24 inches in thickness, and varying in depth 
according to the extent of span from wall to wall. As 
the walls of the successive stories are raised to the 
proper height, the joists are laid across about fifteen or 
eighteen inches apart, and the ends are imbedded in the 
masonry. In building a row of houses, care should be 
taken to keep nine inches at least of masonry between 
the ends of the joists bridging the space from party- 
wall to party-wall, to prevent them from communi- 
cating the flames from one house to another by reason 
of their contiguity, should a fire break out in any one 
of them. To give greater stiffness and steadiness to 
the joists, they arc often connected by short cross- 
struts of timber nailed transversely to the sides of the 
joists and across each other in the form of the latter 
X, at intervals of two or three feet. The ceiling is 
made by nailing laths across the bottom of the joists 
and covering them with two or three coatings of plaster. 
(See Pl a bibbing.) The flooring oonsitts of red or 
yellow deal plauks about nine or eleven inches in width. 
The boards are laid transversely on the joists, and 
secured to them by long floor-brads, after having been 
pressed tightly together by the action of a screw that 
can be attached to the joists in the position required, 
and at any part, like a vice, during the process of 
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layingdown and nailing the boards. When a very 
close floor is required, the planks are generally jointed 
together by means of a groove and tongue. (See Jonr- 
thickness of the boards varies from one 
to H inch. After the planks have been nailed to the 
joists, the brads are driven below the surfsce with a 
punch, and the edges of the boards are planed, that 
anyinequohtiesxnay be removed and the whole extent 
of flooring rendered perfectly level. The kind of floor 
that has just been described is termed a single-joisted 
floor, and is that whioh is usually found in buildings of 
an ordinary character, where the span from wall to wall 
does not exceed twenty-four or twenty-five feet. In 
small houses, the joists over a span of this extent are 
often rendered more steady by allowing them to bear on" 
the framed partition between rooms below them, or on 
the semi-partitions on either side of folding-doors. 
When the span exceeds this length, and the platforms 
are intondedto support any great weight, as in a concert* 
room, assembly-rooms, or warehouse, framed floors 
are adopted, in which wronght-iron girders are intro- 
duced. 

Flobalia, flo-rai'-le-ti, (Lat.), a festival which, in 
ancient Rome, used to be celebrated in honour of 
Flora, the goddess of flowers. These ludi florales, 
according to Pliny, were instituted, by order of an 
oracle of the Sibyls, on the 28th April, 238 B.C., and, 
after having been discontinued, were re-established in 
1 73 n . c. They were principally celebrated during the 
night-time in the patrician quarter ; but some autho- 
rities allege that they were held iu a circus erected 
on the hill Hortulornm. 

FlORICULTUBR. (See HORTICULTURE.) 

FhORTBMtJlo^-ude (Lat, floridtcs l flowery), in Bot., 
a term applied by some writers to the sub-class Feta- 
laidte (which eee), 

Fh ohid Engtish. ( See Pebphndiculab English.) 

Florin, flor'-in (Fr.), a name now applied to a 
two-shilling piece in England, but which was formerly 
a gold coin, circulated in Italy during the 13th century. 
Its name is supposed to be derived from the fact of its 
being struck at Florence, or from a flower (lily) being 
imprinted on its reverse. A coin of Austria and Ger- 
many is also called a florin; but it is not of the stan- 
dard of the English one, as its value varies from two 
shillings to one-and-eightpence. 

Floeiniahs, ^r-in'-yd/w, a sect of Gnostics of the 
2wd century, who were so called after Florinus, a 
Romish priest, and who inclined to the views of the 
Yelentinians. They maintained that light and dark- 
ness were two eternal principles, from which, respec- 
tively, all the good and evil in the universe had pro- 
ceeded. (flee Gnosticibk.) 

Floss Silk is carded like wool or cotton, and subse- 
quently spun into a coarse thread or yarn for the 
manufacture of shawls, socks, or other common silk 
fabrics. Floss silk is that portion of ravelled silk 
which is broken off in winding oft’ the coooons. In 
preparing it, it is first steeped in water, after which 
the gummy matter contained in it is pressed out. 
Upon being dried, a small quantity of oil is worked 
into it to render it more pliant. Subsequently it is 
carded, and then spun. At the present day, Buperb 
fabrics of this material are produced in France, as 
also in this country. 

Flotilla, (8p.), signifies, properly, a little 
fleet ; and though sometimes used in this sense, it is 
more frequently applied to a fleet of whatever size, 
composed only of small vessels. ^ In this latter sense, 
the term was applied to that immense naval arma- 
ment with which Napoleon meditated the invasion of 

Flotsam, flot’-schn (floating), is a law term, gene- 
rally used iu connection with the equally uncouth and 
barbarous terms jetsam and ligan, and applied to the 
goods of a vessel wrecked at sea. Flotsam is applied 
to such of the goods as continue floating on tlie surface 
of the waves ; jetsam is where they are cast into the 
sea, and there sink and remain underwater ; und ligan, 
is Where they are sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork 
or buoy in order to be found again. If no owner 
appears to claim them within a year and a day, they 
belong to the crown, and are regarded so far distinct 
from legal wreck, that by a royal grant of wrecks, 
things flotsam, iefcam, and ligan will not pass. 
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i), (Pleuronectea 
fleecu*), a fiat 
fish very simi- 
lar to the 
plaice, but 
smaller, and of 
more obscure 
colour. It is 
very common 
about the Bri- 
tish coast, and 
is found in the 
Northern, Bal- 
tic, and Medi- 
rloundxrs. terraneanseas. 

Its body is co- 
vered with very small scales, and along its back runs 
% row of sharp spiues. 

Flour, flotcr (originally flower, Fr .fleur), the finely- 
ground meal of wheat, and of any other corn or cerealia 
which has been reduced to powder in a mill. {See 
Flour- mills,) The component parts of flour are 
starch, gluten, sugar, gum, bran, and water, the prime 
element being starch. No substance is more adulte- 
rated than wheat-flour ; and there are several modes of 
detection, the best of which is the specific-gravity test, 
as a vessel which contains one pound of wheat-flour 
will contain nearly a pound and a half of any other. 
Some chemical tests are also extremely good. Firstly, 
nitric acid, which has the effect of colouring wheat- 
flour of a fine orange-yellow, while it docs not affect 
the colour of fecula or starch ; secondly, muriatic acid 
colours bond fide wheat-flour of a deep violet, but 
dissolves fecula and starch into a light viscous fluid, 
which is decomposable by the admixture of any alkali. 
Another test is the amount of ash left after the sample 
being burnt. Wheat-flour yields on the average 0 8 

E er cent. ; rye-flour, 1*0; bean- and pea-meal, 3; and 
d seed -meal, It) per cent, of ash, by which means adul- 
teration can be detected. — Ref. tire’s /dictionary. 

Flour-mills, mills used for the purpose of grinding 
flour. Before the invention of the steam-engine, the 
windmill was principally used for this purpose. ( See 
the article on Wiwdmill for the details of its mech- 
anism.) In modem times, great improvements have 
been made in tho machinery employed in grinding 
flour. In the ordinary method there are two circular 
atones used, each being about 4^ feet in diameter. 
They are in the form of flat discs, the lower one being 
fixed in a level position, while the upper one revolves 
horizontally on a vertical axis, with a speed of 100 to 
120 revolutions per minute. Millstones are made of 
various substances ; but, those in general use for grind- 
ing wheat are made of a very hard silicious stone im- 
ported from France, the technical name for which is 
ourr or buhr. This stone is so porous that it sometimes 
requires to be filled up in parts with a composition of alum 
and grit; and yet it is so hard that a pair of stones in 
fall work will last for twenty or thirty years. The sur- 
faces of the stones are channelled or grooved. On 
account of the friction and the velocity of the upper 
stone, much heat is generated in grinding ; an J the flour 
thus produced is overground, and apt to clog into 
lumps. In order to avoid this, many plans hare been 
invented of late years. Among these may be men- 
tioned that of BoviU, in which two ranges of millstones 
are driven by one central shaft. It is distinguished by 
an arrangement by which the meal or flour is dried by 
means of steam and hot air,— -a method by which the 
manufactured flour, often in too dry a state after grind- 
ing; is moistened by steam ; an arrangement for wash- 
ing grain and then d lying by means ofhot air ; and lastly 
a contrivance by which the passage of the ground flour 
is facilitated. In Westrupp’s conical mill there is a 
conical revolving stone beneath the upper stone, which 
is fixed. The upper stone is a hollow cone* and the 
lower stone fits into it. This kind of flour-mill grinds 
the wheat move completely than an ordinary mill, as 
the flour comes away from the stones more easily, and 
leaves less farina in the bran. la Schiele’s mill a concave 
revolving surface rubs against a convex fixed surface. 
This is done in order to avoid the friction which re- 
sults from the contact of conical surfaces. Besides 
those mentioned, there have been improvements 
introduced into the mechanism «of flour-mills by 
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Corcoran, Gordon, Taylor, Final, M'LeUan, Banks. 
Goodier, Spiller, Valok, Seeley, Harwood, White* ana 
others. During the Crimean war, an important ex- 
periment was made by the English government, Two 
steamboats were despatched, one fitted up with appa- 
ratus for the purpose of grinding flour, and the other 
for baking. The mill was found to be capable of grind- 
ing twenty bushels of flour per hour, even when the vessel 
was going at the rate of seven or eight knots an hour. 
rWheu the steamers arrived at Balaclava, the rqiil was 
able to grind 24,000 lbs. of flour per day. Flour-mills 
have recently been made on a veiy extensive scale. In 
one mill near Blackfriars Bridge there are upwards of 
thirty pairs of millstones. 

Flower, jffoitr'-er (Fr. fleur), in Bot., that portion of 
a plant which is formed by the union of all the organa 
which contribute to the formation of the seed, In 
common language, the word is used to convey the idea 
of the portion in which the gayest colours are found. 
A complete flower consists of the essential organs of 
reproduction, inclosed in two particular envelopes 
which protect them. These essential organs are called 
the pietil and etamene. The floral envelopes ore termed 
ealtrx and corolla. Tho extremity of the peduncle, or 
podirei upon which the parts of the flower arc placed, 
is called the tkalamue or receptacle. {See the italicised 
words.) 

Flowering Plants. (See Phankrogamia.) 

Flowjibless Plants. (5V*e Crtetogamia.) 

Flowers, Artificial. (Sec Artificial Flowers.) 

Flowers, Colouring Matters of.— Frcmy and 
Cloesr. consider that the colouring matters of flowers 
may be divided into cyanine, or blue, which, with dif- 
ferent portions of acid, forms purples and reds, and 
yellow, or xanthine, which, with alkaline juices, gives 
different shades of yellow and brown. 

Flowers, Language of. (See Language off 
Flowers.) 

FlueJ?» (probably from L&t.flumen ) t ti narrow pas- 
sage in the wall of a house, running from the bottom to 
the top, and constructed to earn" off the smoke that 
arises from burning any kind of fuel in a grate or 
stove. The expression may be considered as being 
almost synonymous w ith the term chimney, although it 
is more particularly applied to that part of the passage 
which is between the gathering or funnel of the chim- 
ney (»ee Firkelacr), at the base, and the Upper 
ext remity of the chimney-shaft, which generally rises 
for some distance above the roof. The part in which 
a junction is formed between the gathering and the 
fl ue is Cftlh d the throat of the latter. When a number 
of flues are tuilt close together in a party-wall between, 
two houses, or in the gable-ends of a single house, 
the Wfill itself is called a stack, or chimney-stack ; and 
that part of it which rises above the roof is called the 
chimney-shaft. The walls which separate flues built 
aide by side in a stack are called with®, tho walla 
which form their front and back being named the 
breast and bock respectively. The horizontal section 
of a flue is generally oval or circular in form when tlv* 
wall is built of stone, and rectangular when it is of 
brick. When flues arc built side by side in the party- 
wall of two houses consisting of three or more stories* 
that which rises from each fireplace is constructed to 
pass upwards through the wall on one Bide of the flue 
which is couneefcca with the fireplace in the room 
immediately above. Chimneys in party-walls, conse- 
quently, assume a winding torn; nut all turns in a 
chimney should be gradually curved, care being taken 
to avoid angles, which afford convenient places for the 
accumulation of soot, and impede the free passage of 
the sweeping-machine through the flue. In addition 
to this, angular turnings in flues frequently lessen the 
free draught of air that is necessary to carry oft* the 
smoke of the burning fuel below, and thus offer an 
obstruction to its ascent which oannot be readily 
removed. The cause of the ascent of smoke in a chim- 
ney is simply this the fire burning in the grate heats 
the air in the fine, and causes it to become much 
lighter than the cooler air that fills the apartment with 
which the ohimney communicates; the coolcr air being 
heavier than the heated air which has hews rarefied ana 
expanded by the warmth of the fire, rushes into the 
fireplace and forces it upwards ; this becomes heated 
in its turn, and is displaced by a rnsb of cooler air; and 
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tin* process befog continually and rapidly repeated, su 
upward current of air is produced, which esmet off tbe 
•moke and vapour arising from tbe combustion of tbe 
foci below. To prevent a chimney from smoking, it is 
necessary to let the flue be as high and as straight as it 
possibly can be; since tbe draught will be greater in 
proportion to tbe height of the chimney and the 
absence of all interior obstructions in the shape of 
elbows or angular turnings. In the next place, the 
opening of the flreidaee and the throat of the chimney 
should!* be as small as they conveniently can be, that 
the greater part of the ascending air may pass through 
the lire prior to ita ascent, and that the contraction 
of the chimney may cause it to rush through the nar- 
row vent formed for its escape with greater force. The 
expediency of reducing tbe opening of the fireplace as 
far as appearance will admit, may be shown by holding 
a newspaper before the orifice above the cavity which 
contains' the fire. This will cause the fire to “draw 
up” instantaneously, and break into a blaze ; an effect 
which is produced solely by lessening the opening by 
which air is admitted into the chimney, and thereby 
causing the air itself to pass tbrougti the fire before 
it makes its way into tbe flue. If a chimney be con- 
structed under tbe conditions above mentioned, it will 
very rarely lie found to smoke; and even smoky 
chimneys may be cured by having recourse to these 
precautions, and by removing any obstacle that may 
exist in the interior to the free passage of the air and 
smoke. Even downward currents of air, which fre- 
quently cause a chimney to smoko when it is sur- 
rounded by buildings as high or higher than itself, may 
be prevented from causing any serious annoyance by 
the adoption of those means. To prevent the entrance 
of sudden gusts and eddies of wind, the chimney-pots, 
which are almost always placed on the chimney- shafts 
to contract the space through which the smoke 
escapes into the open air, are generally surmounted 
with a revolving cap or cowl made of metal, which is 
constructed in such a manner that, it is turned by the 
wind like rt vane, and constantly presents the or i lice 
through which the amoko issues to that quarter which 
happens to be exactly opposite to the point from which 
the wind is blowing. — lief. Count Romford's .Essays, 
Political,, Economical and Philosophical. 

Fluid, flu-id (Lat. flnidue , from fiuo, I flow), is 
defined to be that whose component parts or particles 
yield to the slightest pressure, and arc moved or dis- 
fteminaied amongst each other without any apparent 
sensible resistance. Some writers on scientific subjects 
distinguish between fluids and liquids. All liquids are 
fluids ; but it does net necessarily follow that nil fluids 
are liquids; lor air, ether, mercury, water, and alcohol, 
are all fluids ; but water and alcohol are also liquids, 
because they wet, or create moisture on bodies, which 
mercury and air do not do. Fluids are of two dis- 
tinctive kinds, — elastic and non-elastic ; the former are 
comprised under the general term Pneumatics, and 
include all airs and gases ; while the latter, which only 
include water and other aqueous fluids, are comprised 
under the general bead of Hydrostatics and Hydrau- 
lics, The terms elastic and non-elastic are only used 
here in a relative sense, and not absolutely, as all 
fluids are elastic more or less, water being compress- 
ible, although offering resistance. 

Fluoukscf.kt Rats, fln-o-ret'-eni raie , certain rays 
which exist beyond the blue end of the spectrum, in- 
visible under certain circumstances. If the prismatic 
spectrum be interrupted by a bath of esoulin or 
sulphate of quinine, it will appear to be elongated at 
the blue end. The fluorescent rays are those which 
have the greatest actinic influence. 

Fluoric Acid, flu-or'-ik. (See Hxdrotluoric 
Acid.) 

Fluorine t flu'-o-rine (in Chem.), symbol F, equiva- 
lent 19, supposed density 1\11, combining volume 2. 
Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to isolate 
this body. Several chemists have succeeded in ob- 
taining an impure form of it by using vessels of floor 
•par, but its properties have never been satisfactorily 
determined. Its compounds, however, so closely 
resemble those of chlorine, that but little doubt » 
entertained as to its being very fimilar to that body in 
its leading characteristics. Its principal compounds 
are fluoride of calcium, or floor spar, and hydrofluoric 
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amd (which tee) . It also combines with meet of the- 
metals ; also with boron, silicon, sulphur, afleniom, aod 
phosphorus. It exhibits no tendency to unite with 
oxygen. It is found somewhat sparingly in the mineral 
kingdom, in fluor spar, epatite, topaz, and a few other 
minerals. It also exists in the ashes of sea-plants, itv 
“ . Wood » ndlk, and tbe human teeth. 
With boron and silicon it forms two compounds, which 
are absorbed by water, giving rise, respectively, to 
fluobono and fluosilicio acids. 

Fluor Spar, flu' -or spar, in Min., a mineral of 
peat beauty, found in different parts of the world, 
hut principally at Castleton, in Derbyshire, and Aston 
Moor, in Cumberland. It occurs in cubes and octa- 
hedra and concretionary masses, being most commonly- 
of a violet-blue colour, but also yellow, green, purplish- 
red, and red. In itB rougher forms it is often used as a- 
flux, and the finer specimens are fashioned into cups and 
vases, under the name of Derbyshire spar. It consists, 
chemically, of fluoride of calcium. 

Flute, flute (Fr.),a popular musical instrument, the 
use of which, under various forms, may be traced 
to the moBt remote ages. Of its origin no direct 
account can be given : by the ancient poets, its inven- 
tion was ascribed to gods and goddesses. Xrucretius 
tells ns that it derived its origin “ from the breathing 
of the western winds over certain reeds.” The sounds 
thus produced, he imagines, gave rise to the rural 
pipe, which, alter undergoing many changes, has, by 
the ingenuity of later ages, been developed into one 
of the most elegant and fascinating instruments of 
which musical Bcienoe can boast. In its primitive 
stato, the flute was played like the modern flageolet, 
with a mouth-pieca at the upper end; and from the 
shape of this mouth-piece, which resembled the beak 
of a bird, it received the name of flute d lec. In 
this form, with slight alterations, it continued until 
the beginning of the last century, when it was gra- 
dually superseded by the jlauto tract? w, or transverse 
flute, so called from its being blown at the side, and 
consequently held in a horizontal position. At its intro- 
duction, this instrument was about eighteen inches in 
length, and had but onekey : even in this state it was a 
great improvement on the old flute d bee. Shortly after,, 
a movable head-joint was invented, its length being 
increased, and more keyB added; some Antes at the 
present time having more than a dozen keys, and few 
leswthan six. By means of these, they are enabled to 
execute any music, however chromatic, if within their 
compass, which extends from C below the treble to C 
in altisflimo. Some few will go four notes lower, and 
au experienced player will reach E flat in altissimo. 
In December, 1832,' & flute of an entirely new construc- 
tion whs invented by Mr. Boehm of Munich: it how- 
ever remained in obscurity until 1S37, when it was 
adopted and introduced to the French professors by 
Air. Camus; but they considered its adoption would 
be attended with too much trouble, in consequence of 
its having an open G sharp key. This, however, was 
soon after remedied by Air. Dorua, who put a shut G 
sharp key in its place. It now became universally 
adopted, and having, in its altered state, received the 
approval of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Paris, 
has been thoroughly established in France ever since. 
This instrument was first introduced to English players 
in 1841 by Mr. Clinton, who claims for it the following, 
advantages : “ perfection of tone,” because every aper- 
ture is in its proper and natural position ; “equality of 
tone,” because the holes are equal in size and distance ; 
“ superior quality of tone,” because the bore of the 
instrument is not sacrificed to a false arrangement and 
size of ‘the finger-holes; and “greater susceptibility 
of Sweetness,” beouuaa every note is enlarged to the 
most available extent consistent with purity of sound. 
In the International Exhibition for 1882, Alossrs, 
Clinton & Co. exhibited a curious collection of flutes, 
showing the progress made in the manufacture of this 
instrument from the earliest times: they also exhi- 
bited an improved eight-keyed flute oi their own 
construction, with new key mechanism, designed 'for 
tropical climates; as well as one which is termed the 
equtsonant flute, &c. 

Flux, fink* (Let. flu-rut, from ./too, I flow), m Mea., 
is applied to anv preternatural fluid evacuation from 
the body, but mom especially to those that proceed 
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from the bowels. It it frequently applied to diarrhoea* 
and dysentery was long known as the bloody flax. (See 
DlAUBHCEi., DySUNTSKT.) 

Flxtxxb, finks' ~es, in Chem, — Flaxes are those com- 
pounds which are used by the chemist either as aids to 
the fusion of bodies, or as reducing or oxidising agents. 
Fluxes may be divided into four classes, — reducing, 
oxidising, double decomposing, and simple Jinxes, The 
most important reducing fluxes are the carbonates of 
soda ana [potash, used alone or mixed with charcoal ; 
cyanide of potassium, and black flux, a compound 
formed by throwing into a red-hot crucible a mixture 
of two parts of cream of tartar and one of water. 
The nitrates of potash and soda are the principal 
oxidising fluxes, and a mixture of three parts car- 
bonate of soda and four of carbonate of potash forms 
an excellent double decomposing flux. The simple 
flaxes act as purifying agents, removing and dissolving 
any mech&uical impurity contained in the substance 
acted upon. Borax, mierocosmic salt, and powdered 
glass, are used as simple fluxes. The limestone used 
m iron-smelting is a good example of a flux. 

Fluxions, (from Lat. duo, I flow). — The 
snore common appellations by which the theory of 
fluxions is known to the general reader or mathe- 
matical student, are the differential or integral calculus. 
The calculus of fluxions, which is one of the most im- 
portant additions ever made to the abstract mathe- 
matical sciences, was inveuted about the middle of the 
I7th century. By the use of fluxions as an instrument 
of analysis, the science of geometry has been greatly 
enlarged; it has further rendered most efficient and 
incalculable aid in the investigation of the guiding 
principles of nature, more especially in establishing 
true theories of* the definite motions of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies : astronomy without thiB theory 
would never have attained its present high position in 
the scale of hnman knowledge. In the beginning of 
the 17ib century, the writings of Archimedes, and the 
works of the ancients on abstract science, greatly 
engaged the attention of the principal students of 
mathematics; the result was, that they thoroughly 
laid open the principles of Archimedes, which far 
surpassed those of the other ancient writers on this 
subject. The celebrated Kepler greatly extended 
the theory propounded by the ancient philosopher, 
and the idea of fluxions became apparent, as Archi- 
medes' theorems were of too limited a description 
to satisfy so bold an investigator. The theory of 
fluxions, or calculation of the velocity in uniform or 
variable motion, necessarily depends on that higher 
system of trigonometry which treats on drawing 
tangents to curves. The facility which this new 
notion of velocity gave to the extension of geometry, 
induced various foreign mathematicians, as Descartes, 
Boberval, and Fermat, to employ it in their researches. 
So very near did the last-mentioned approach to the 
true theory of the fluxion al or differential calculus, 
that Laplace sets he ought to be reputed its inventor. 
To find the real discoverer, however, we must look to 
two men, Newton and Leibnitz, who both claim the 
honour of its invention. The candidateahip for that 
honour led to such a fierce discussion, that one need ffot 
be surprised at the high position which mathematical 
discoveries take ; but i'rora all the contingent circum- 
stances of the case, and from Newton having promul- 
gated and published his method the first, which he did 
in the year 3665, we will not err in laying the author- 
ship ox this system to him. The principles of Newton’s 
theory may be thus described: — 1. Supposing two 
quantities to have a given relation to each other (for 
example, the one to be always equal to the square of 
the other), and the rate of increase of one of them at 
any instant of time to be known ; to find the rate of 
increase of the other at the same instant. These rates 
of increase were called the fluxions of its quantities ; 
and the rules for their determination constituted the 
direct method of fluxions, or differential calculus, 2 . The 
eecond part of this theory was exaotly the reverse of the 
first; it is a problem in which the relatione between 
the rates of increase of two quantities, which depended 
the one on the other, being given, it was required to 
discover the relation of the quantities. This was the 
inverse method, or integral calculus. In the application 
of algebra to the theory of curves, *>r curve lines, some 
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of the quantities under oonaideration are conceived aa 
having always the same magnitude, as, for instance, the 
parameter of a parabola, and the axes of an ellipse or 
hyperbola; others again are indefinite in respect of 
magnitude, and may have any number of particular 
values ; such are the co-ordinates at any - point iu a 
curve. This difference in the nature of the quanti- 
ties has equally place in various theories of pure and 
mixed mathematics, and it naturally suggests the di- 
vision of all quantities into two kinds; namely, each 
as are constant and such as are variable. A censtant 
quantity always retains its same value, while a variable 
quantity varies its magnitude and value. These defi- 
nitions nave to be well remembered in working out the 
theories of the calculus of fluxions. According to 
Newton's theory, a plane, curve, or line, may be con- 
ceived as generated by a paint moving uniformly in the 
direction of some fixed line, and having at the same 
time a lateral motion with respect to this line, which 
is governed by some law dependent upon the nature of 
the curve generated. The part of the curve which is 
generated at any instant of time is called the fluent t and 
that infinitely small element generated during the next 
infinitely small and constant period of time is called its 
Jlusrion. If, in addition to the two motions already ex- 
plained, we conceive the point to have a third motion 
at right angles to the plane of the other two, and also 
regulated by a law which must depend upon the nature 
of the curve, the generating ptdnt will describe a curve 
in space, which may be either a plane-curve, or one of 
double curvature. It may be thus easily surmised that 
by suitably regulating the laws of motion of the gene- 
rating point, any curve whatever may be described ; it 
is also obvious from the theorem laid down, that, by the 
law of relation between the fluxions of the elements, 
the nature of the curve may be easily discovered. In 
the general deductions of mathematical ecience, if wo 
suppose any line, which may vary according to some law, 
to move according to any fixed law, it will generate a 
surface, and the portion generated during any infinitely 
small portion of time will be the fluxion of the surface, 
while the whole portion generated will be the fluent. 
In a consequent manner, if a plain area move in any 
direction, the area being supposed to vary by a fixed 
law, then will the infinitely small volume generated in 
an infinitely small portion of time be the fluxion of the 
solid, and the portion generated will be the fluent. In 
this system, any magnitude may be regarded as flowing 
ultimately from a point ; a point in its motion may 
generate any line ; a line in its motion may be made to 
generate any surface ; and, lastly, a surface may gene- 
rate any volume. It may be well said that the bysI 'TO 
of fluents and fluxions developed great credit on its 
inventor, as it is exceedingly ingenious, and has no 
superior in conveying an idea of the operations of 
calculus. The methods of integral and differential 
oalculus, however, which are less complex and more 
trustworthy, have now superseded them, although they 
are still employed in working out some problems. The 
notation of fluxions has been found to be their draw- 
back, and this is the main superiority of differentials and 
integrals over them. In conclusion, it may be staled, 
that the great facility which the theory of infinitesimals 
in fluxions gives to the applications of the calculus in 
the higher branches of geometry, and more especially 
to the doctrines of physics, is a high recommendation 
in its favour, and will be one of the strongest reasons 
for including the system of fluxions in tlio ranks of 
working mathematical theorems. 

Fly, Jli (Sax. fleoge), a name applied almost indis- 
criminately to all insects possessing wings; by many, 
however, restricted to the various species of dipterous 
insects. The fly is characterized as possessing a pair 
of veined and membranous wings, with two movable 
bodies called balancers (kalteres), placed a little behind 
them. The mouth is formed of between two and six 
setaceous pieces of scaly texture, and these pieces are 
either inclosed in a proboscis-like sheath, or covered 
by one or two laminx, which form It. The head is 

{ [lobular or hemispherical. The mouth is only formed 
or transmitting fluids, and is consequently very deli- 
cate in structure. The sucker perforins the part of a 
lancet, and pierces thfcenvelope of vegetable or animal 
fluids, in order to allow of the fluid itself being trans- 
mitted up into the mouth of the insect. The anteanui 
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are united in fronts and are approximate at the buee. the globe will not only be sustsiped in the air. but that 
Above the true wings of the insect, and a little behind it will be capable of supporting a weight of S73f oe.; 
them, are the balancers, or halteret : these are almost and, also, that a globe of the same weight, but greater 
membranous, and are furnished with two little knobB incapacity, would support a man. This, however# is a 
at their extremities, which are capable of dilation, fallacy ; for, from the fact of nature abhorring: a 
The legs of this class of insects are long and slen- vacuum, the globe would be crushed in by the superior 
der; and the feet, it is well known, are furnished with force of the atmosphere. At many periods this subject 
skinny palms, to enable them to stick on glass and has been token up by philosophers, particularly in the 
other smooth bodies by means of the pressure of the reign of Charles II. ; and it has been asserted that, at 
atmosphere. < t no distant period, by the march of improvement, 

Fl^oatcherb, Jli^lcatsh'-erz (Mu»eicapid<t ) . — This flying in the air will be made as easy as walking on the 
very numerous family is widely diffused throughout earth. The truth of this assertion is, however, much 
both the eastern and western continents. As their to be questioned, 
name implies, they prey on insects, which they seize in Flying Dragon. (See Dragon.) 
mid-air. They have the beak horizontally depressed, Flying-fish (ExoubIu*), a gen. of fishes that, on 
and armed with bristles at its base, with the point more account of the extraordinary length and size of their 
or less decurved and em&rginated. The value of the pectoral fins, are enabled to spring from the water 
insectivorous family of birds to man is incalculable, and support a kind of temporary flight through the 
As Buffon truly says, ** Vain would be the efforts of air. Their distinguishing features are— pectoral fins 
man to destroyer banish the clouds of flying insects nearly equal to the body in length; head flattened 
by which he would be assailed, Man and quadrupeds above and on the sides; the lower part of the body 
oannot defend themselves against them. They attack furnished with a longitudinal series of carinated scales 
with their stings; they oppose the progress of culti- on each side; dorsal fin placed above the anal ; eyes 
ration, and devour the useful productions of the earth, large ; jaws furnished with small pointed teeth. Al- 
They infect with their excrement, or their eggs, all the though some few naturalists have supposed that these 
provisions which are necessary to be preserved. Thus fish possess the true power of flying, that is, by beating 
we find that the beneficent birds are not even sufll- the air with their members, it is -generally agreed that 
Ciently numerous in such climates, where, nevertheless, their large fins sust ain them, parachute-wise, when they 
their species are by fa* the most multiplied." One of have leapt from the water. “ I have never been able 
the best types of fly-catchers is that presented by the to see any percussion of the pectoral fins during flight, 
tyrant fly-cutcher (Muscicapa Tyrannus, Briss.). This and the greatest length of time that I have seen this 
bird is peculiar to America. It is eight inches in fish on the fin has been thirty seconds, by the watch; 
length, and fourteen in extent of wing. The general and the longest flight mentioned by Captain Hall is two 
colour of the upper parts is dark bluish-grey, Inclining hundred yards ; but he thinks that subsequent obser- 
ve dull slate-black on the head, of which the central vation has extended the space. The most usual height 
feathers along the crown form a gorgeous orange of flight, as seen above the Burface of the water, is from 
patch. It builds its nest on branches of trees ; it is a two to three feet j but I bsve known them come on board 
rat her bulky structure, composed of twigs and wool, a ship at a height of fourteen feet; and they have been 
or tow and cotton, and is very thick and snug. It well ascertained to have come into the channels of a 
scarcely deserves its ugly appellation, as it is only at man-of-war, which is considered as high as twenty feet 
those periods when its mate \b attached to the neat by and upwards. But it must not be supposed they have 
care for her little brood, that this fly-catcher is more the power of elevating themselves after leaving their 
fierce or tyrannical than any other. At such times, native element ; for, on watching them, I have often 
however, it cannot be denied' that his conduct is rather seen them fall much below the elevation at which they 
outrageous. No matter the species of bird, no mat ter first rose from the water, but never in any one instance 
its size or strength, it is sufficient that it approaches could I observe them rise from the height at which 
any way near the tyrant’s nest to excite his jealous they at first sprang; for I regard the elevation they 
rage, and out he sallies bent on instant satisfaction, tajje to depend on the power of the first spring or leap 
It is said that eagles and hawks may not with impunity they make on leaving their native element."— { Wan- 
approach this bird's nest, made sacred by his fle.dg- dering* in Ne to South Walt s. Bennett.) Several in- 
ling's, uud that, darting up into the air, it will launch stances are on record of the appearance of flying-fishes 
down on to the back of its enemy, and there anchor in off* the British coast, but the species is doubtful. It is 
such a way as to make it a difficult matter to dislodge probable that both the oceanic flying-fish (Exoeaetu* 
him. Only two small species of this tribe are found in volitan «) and the Mediterranean flying-fish (Ex occetu* 
this country. The European species are distinguished exiliemt) may have made their appearance in our seas, 
from any other by having much more slender bills, with In the Gulf of Mexico arc found some species with 
shorter bristles at the gape. curious appendages or filaments attached to the lower 

Fly, Dragon. (Sec Dragon-fly.) jaw. 

Flying, filing (Sax. Jleogan, to fly), the power Flying Fox ( Vteropu* ruiricollie ) , — This animal 
which many animals possess of raising themselves in belongs to the Bat tribe, of which it is the largest 
the air, and in moving through it in various directions, species. It derives its common name of flying fox 
supported by the atmosphere alone. (See Wing.) from a fancied resemblance of its head to that of a 

Flying, Artificial, a species of propulsion fox. It is found in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
througli the air by meaus of mechanical or artificial pelago, where it occurs in great numbers. These 
contrivances, often attempted by man. The art of animals are vegetarians in their diet, and commit great 
flying, if it can be called an art, has been often ravages iu the gardens and plantations in the countries 
attempted; even amongst the ancients it was tried, iu which they abound. T hat they may occasionally 
and, we are informed, succeeded to some slight extent, live on animal food, is inferred from the fact that. 
Friar Bacon affirms, m his writings, that this art is not when in confinement, they have been known to devour 
only possible, but be also informs us that he himself the flesh of birds with great avidity. Dike the rest of 
knew how to construct a machine in which a man, in a the bats, they are nocturnal in their habits, and, during 
Bitting position, might be able to transport himself the day,, they remain suspended from the trunks of 
through the air like one of the feathered tribe. This trees, usually affecting those of the fig genus for this 
secret of Friar Bacon consisted of a very simple purpose. So quietly do they keep in this dinging 
mechanical contrivance : it yvas a pair of globes made attitude, that any one not acquainted with the habits 
of hollow copper, exhausted of air, on which a chair of the flying fox might readily mistake them for part 
could bo supported, by which means a man could of the tree itself, and only he undeceived when, dis- 
fioat in the atmosphere above the earth, and could turbed by his presence, the seemingly long, pendent 
buoy himself along. Another friar asserts tho truth of fruit suddenly assumed animal life and fluttered in 
this invention, or, at least, of one similar. Father masses round and round their roost. 

Francisco, Lana declares that a round vessel of plate- Flying L emu ft, or Colugo (GaUapitkec** voUins), 
brass, fourteen feet in diameter* weighing three ounces —This is another curious species, which possesses the 
per square foot, will only weigh 1,848 oz. ; whereas a power of flying or leaping considerable distances, br 
quantity of common air of the same bulk will weigh means of a membrane connecting its limbs with each 
2,156f o*, j consequently, he deduces the fact that I other. The flying lemur forms the connecting link 
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between the Quadrumgna end the Cheiroptera ; to the 
latter, indeed^ it has a forest reaemblanoe, insomuch 
as many naturalists of eminence hare placed it in that 
order. It differs, however, from the bats in many 
respects, not the least important deviation of which is 
the absence of opposable thumbs on all the feet, which 
are composed of five fingers united by a membrane. 
Notwithstanding this, it certainly bears, in its appear- 
ance and habits, a remarkable similarity to the dying 
fox. In its diet, it fa both carnivorous and frugivo- 
roas ; feeding on birds and their eggs, insects, and 
fruits. It is found in the Indian Archipelago, living 
in the forests ; seeking by night for its food, and 
remaining in a dormant state during the day, as 
already related of the flying fox. The natives occa- 
sionally eat this animal; but fastidious judges pro- 
nounce its flesh as being extremely nauseous. 

Flyihg Squiebel. — By this name are known several 
species of squirrels, the more important being the j 
Tagu&n flying squirrel (Fteromys alpinus), which is j 
a native of India, where it is tolerably abundant . It 
has derived its name from the parachute-like appen-! 
dage which it possesses. This consists of a broad fold 
of akin, stretching along each side of the animal, from 
the fore to the hind legs ; and wheu it intends making 
a leap, it expands this carious membrane to the fullest 
extent, and is thereby enabled to jump a considerable 
distance, although always downwards, which, in fact, 
is all its so-called “ flying” properties are capable of. 
It measures about three feet in length, of which its 
tail occupies more than half. Its general colour is 
chestnut, deepening into brown on the back and red on 
the sides; the abdomen, throat, and breast are covered 
with silvery greyish-white fur. The tail is greyish- 
blade, becoming much darker towards its extremity. 
The assapan, or flying squirrel of America (Sciuropterus 
volucella) is another variety, agreeing with the above 
in its leading characteristics. There is also the pola- 
touehe of Siberia and the rasoo of India. 

Fly-wheel, in Meehan., a wheel with a heavy rim, 
placed on the shaft of any machinery put in motion by 
any irregular or intermitting force, for the purpose, 
ef rendering the motion equal and regular by means 
of its momentum. The rim of a fly-wheel, alter a few 
revolutions, acquiree a momentum sufficient to cause 
it to revolve with a velocity depending upon the resist- 
ance of the machinery. In all cases where a rotary 
motion is to be obtained from a reciprocating onefchy 
means of a crank, a fly-wheel is necessary to continue 
the motion at those two points of the revolution in 
which the crank lies in the direction in which the 
moving force acts. The momentum acquired by the 
fly-wheel urges the crank forward in the direction in 
which it was previously moving, and continues the 
rotation ; thus making the motion equal and uuiform. 

Focal Distan cb, fo-kaV (Lat. focus, a hearth), in 
Optics, the distance between the centre of a lens, or 
concave mirror, and the point to which the refracted 
or reflected rays converge. 

Foods, fo-kus' (Lat. focus, a hearth). — When light 
is reflected from regular curved concave surfaces 
so that all the rays converge to one point, that point is 
called the focus. The same term is applied to that 
point towards which rays of light converge after pass- 
ing through a refracting medium, such as a lens. A 
telescope, or other optical instrument, is said to be in 
focus when the arrangement of lenses is such that the 
ofjject examined falls clearly and distinctly upon the 
retina of the observer. In the reflexion of heat, the 
point to which the rays converge is also called the 
focus. In G-eom. and conic sections, the tern focus 
is applied to certain points in the parabola,, ellipsis, 
and hyperbola, where the rays reflected from all these 
curves converge and meet. 

Fo PB2II, fod f ‘der (Sax. fodder, or father}, in Agr., a 
yesmt used to express the food given to animals ; such 
as the stems and leaves of plants ; in fact, whatever 
is given as ordinary food is termed /odder, whilst corn, 
oats, beaus, Ac., are termed solid food. In some 
parts, hay and straw mingled together is peculiarly 
denominated fodder. 

FfETUB, fe-tm (Lat., from feo, I bring forth), in 
FhysioL, is applied to the child in the uterus from the 
fifth month of pregnancy to the time of birth . Previous 
to that time, it u commonly eaUgd the embryo; but 
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these terms are rather arbitrary, and the one is fre- 
quently used for the other. (See Physiology.) 

FottriCDLUM, (from IxXfmmi), in Dot., 

the Fennel, a gen. of 
the nat. ord. VmbeUi • 
ferm t formerly placed 
under Anethum, Two 
species, namely, F. 
vulgar e, the common 
fennel, and F. dulce, 
the sweet fennel, are 
much used in this 
oountry as potherbs, 
and for garnishing 
dishes. The former 
grows wild on rocks 
and walls, particularly 
near the sea ; the lat- 
ter is frequently re- 
garded as a cultivated 
variety of the same 
plant. F. capensis is 
& common esculent at 
the Cape of Good 
Hope. /The term is „ 

derived from the Latin N kLm 

word for usury, becuuso the seed yields, or is returned 
with, great increase. 

Fog. (See Mist.) „ 

Fog Signals, fog sig'-nuls (Dan. fop ; Fr. signal, 
signal), are those used at sea m order to prevent col- 
lisions between vessels when any thick fog or mist is 
hanging over the water. They usually consist of blowing 
a horn, beating a drum, ringing bells, or firing off 
guns at stated intervals. The Admiralty has fixed 
rules for ships belonging to the navy to adhere to 
during any fog, and certain known signals have been 
devised in order to let the other vessels of a fleet know 
what tack an approaching vessel is on. At the present 
time, by reason of our extended commerce, the Chan- 
nel and other maritime highways are much crowded, 
and it would be as well for the merchant service to Jay 
down a plan of rules somewhat similar to those used 
by the Admiralty. As the generality of vessels in the 
present day are propelled by steam, it would not be a 
bad plan to use the steam-whistle, as is done on rail- 
ways ; and different durations of the whistle might 
express the different tacks on which u vessel might be. 
— lief, j English Cyclop edia. 

Foil, foil (Fr. feuille , a leaf), a term applied to a. 
thin Bheet of metal placed beneath transparent jewels 
to heighten their colour and improve their bril- 
liancy ; ako to those sheets of tin amalgam placed 
behind mirrore to make them reflect perfect images. 
They ore made of tin, copper, and silvered copper, 
and are much used in imitations of precious stones. 
Coloured foils are made by coating the white with any 
varnish of the required tint. The sheet-lead which lo- 
used for the lining of tea-chests is a species of foil, 
and the Chinese purchase about 4,000 tons of lead 
annually from England for this purpose. 

Foil. (See Fencing.) 

Folio tfo'-le-o (Ital., a leaf), as used in Book-keep- 
ing, denotes a page, or rather the two Tight, and leit- 
Imnd pages of an account-book, which are reckoned as 
one. In Lit., it is used to denote the size of a volume ; 
thus a folio volume, or a book in folio, is one in which 
the sheet is only folded in two, each leaf making half 
a sheet. 

Folk-lobe, foke'-lorc (Ang.-Sax.), is a word which 
has been recently applied, in the English language, to 
the ideas, prejudices, and superstitions — such 
legends, and other similar stories— of the lower orders. 
The term is generally applied to all those customs and 
old habits generally handed down from father to son 
in old retired country villages and parishes : and the 
folk-lore of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
would form sufficient matter to fill more than a volume. 
The fairy tales of the Irish, the “second sight ” of the 
Scotch, the time-honoured old customs of the English* 
and the legends of the Welsh, ate so many instances of 
what is meant to be designated by “ folk-lore.” Old 
Easter and Christmas ceremonies may also be regarded 
in a similar point of ifcew. Prophecies with regard to 
the weather are examples of folk-lore. In some parte 
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of the country, if the salt at the dinner-table is seen to 
be damp, people immediately assert that there is going 
to be rain ; if the glowworms are seen shining at night, 
“ there will be wet ere morn;" if woodpeckers titter 
their harsh cry, “ there will be a shower soon." With 
regard to gardening operations, there is an old rustic 
prophecy,— 

“ When elm-leaves are as big as a shilling, 

Plant kidney -beans, if to plant 'em you‘ro willing ; 
When elm-leaves are as big as a penny. 

You muni plant kidney-beans, if you mean to have 
any.” 

On New Year's day, old gossips relate, that if the first 
person you meet in a morning is a male, you will have 
good lock for a twelvemonth ; if a female, the reverse, 
In illustrating particular periods in history, folk-lore 
is sometimes a valuable adjunct. 

Fo&kvoss, or Folkqxmote, folk* -mote (Sax., an 
assembly of the folk or people), in Anglo-Saxon times, 
was applied to certain assemblies of the people ; but 
respecting the exact nature of which, antiquarians are 
not agreed. According to some, it was a kind of 
annual parliament or convention, assembled on every 
May-day, for considering and ordering the matters of 
the realm. Others think that it. was not essentially 
distinct from the shir emote, or common general meet- 
ing of a county ; while some speak of it as an inferior 
ordinary court, held %nee a month, to settle minor 
disputes among the people. According to Keunet, 
it was a common council of all the inhabitants of a 
citv, town, or borough, convened together in the mote- 
hall. * 

Follicle, fol'-h-kl (Lat. fotticulm r), in Hot., n 
superior ono-eelled, one- or many-seeded fruit, dehis- 1 
cing by the ventral suture only ; and consequently one- i 
valved. By the latter character it is known at- once 
from the legume, which opens by two sutures, and is 
two* valved ; in other respects, the two fruits arc alike. 
Examples occur in the columbine, larkspur, hellebore, 
and aconite. 

Fomentation, fo-men-tai'-shun (Lat. fomentation 
from form, I bathe), in Med., is the application of 
heat and moisture to a part, by means of flannel or 
other substance wrung out of hot water, in order to 
relieve pain or to stimulate the surface. Sometimes 
the water is medicated with various substances, and 
occasionally other liquids, as oil or milk, are employed. 
Care should be taken to wring the cloths wefi, so as 
to prevent the fluid from running about the patient 
and rendering him uncomfortable. They should be 
applied as warm as they eau be borne, and renewed 
as soon as they begin to feel cold. To enable them to 
retain the heat still longer, they are often covered 
externally with oiled silk. 

Font, font (Lat. font, a fountain), a atone vessel in 
the form of a large bowl or basin, resting on a pedestal, 
and nsed for the reception of water required in the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism. The pedestal 
is perforated to receive a pipe, by which the consecrated 
water may be carried o(F at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. The proper position for the font is at the west 
end of the church, opposite the principal porch or 
entrance, which is to be found most frequently on the 
south side of the nave in parish churches, though iu 
some instances it is situated on the north. Baptism 
was administered in the early churches in a part that 
was separated from the nave lor that especial purpose 
by a party-wall or screen, or in a building that was 
entirely distinct from the church itself. These were 
called baptisteries {see Baptistery), and contained a 
marble basin of great size in the centre, in which the 
candidate for baptism waa subjected to total immersion. 
Subsequently, when this practice, which must have been 
attended with considerable danger in cold climates, 
particularly to infants, was abaudoned for that of 
sprinkling those who were brought to be baptized with 
* few drops of water only, the font was introduced to 
take the place of the large laver of the baptistery, 
although it was still sufficiently large to admit of the 
total immersion of an infant, should this be desired by 
its parents. It was not then so necessary to have n 
distinct building in which tbapfont might be placed, or 
to have a portion of the church separated from the rest 
for ite reception ; and it was therefore put in the body 


of the building, at the lower entt of the nave. Examples 
occur, however, in some of our cathedrals and old 
churches, in which the font is placed in a baptistery 
divided from the body of the building ; and in some of 
our modern ecclesiastical structures, it has been placed 
in an inclosure formed by low walls, or in a chamber 
especially designed and constructed for it in the base* 
ment of the belfry tower. The fonts that were placed 
in churches built in the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
styles of architecture, were generally eircnlar or square, 
supported on a short but massive pedestal, cylindrical 
in form. In some examples of square fonts, the lower 
corners of the block are cut away in such a manner 
that the faces of the sides assume the form of a semi- 
circle. The bowl itself, and sometimes the stem, was 
often adorned with sculptured figures, scroll-work, or 
interlaced fret-work* The fonts of the three periods 
of English Gothic architecture are more frequently 
octagonal in form, and more richly carved with figures 
and emblems placed in sunken panels or niches, and 
the angles of the pedestal are adorned with buttresses. 
They are also generally raised on a platform, formed of 
two or three steps. Those of the Perpendicular, or 
third Pointed style, were generally surmounted by a 
lofty octagonal canopy in the form of a spire, which 
was formed of wood, and magnificently carved and 
embellished with crockets at the angles, and a rich 
finial at the summit. This custom of covering fonts 
originated about 1250, in an order that was issued to 
the clergy to provide covers fori these vessels, which 
were to be kept locked. In a few of our churches the 
fonts are made of lead, cast in a mould: many of these 
are covered with figures in bas-relief. They are sup- 
posed to have been executed by workmen of no ordinary 
skill, about the beginning of the 12th century. — 22'’/. 
Paley’s Illustrations of Baptismal Touts. 

Fontevrault, fon'-te-vrol, in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, was the name of a monkish order connected with 
tho Benedictines, which arose m the 12th century, 
and was named after its first monastery. Its founder 
was Robert d’Arbrissel, and. it comprised both monks 
and nuns ; but had this peculiarity, that the latter had 
the pre-eminence, and the whole were subjected to ail 
abbess, in imitation, as he said, of Christ's commenda- 
tion of the upostle John to the matronage of the 
Virgin. This order had several houses in England, and 
at the time of the French revolution they had about 
fflxty houses in France. . 

Food and Drink, food (Sax. foda, food), those 
solid and liquid substances which are nsed either for 
sustaining animal life or for the purpose of reproducing 
the ever- wasting tissues and fluids of animal bodies. 
Of the elementary bodies, only a small proportion 
enter into the constitution of animals ; and the sub- 
stances included in this small proportion are the only 
ones required to be present in food and drink. Out 
of about sixty elements, only oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, so- 
dium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, and fluo- 
rine, are absolutely necessary. Albumen, fibrin©, and 
caserne, which occur both in animals and vegetables, 
together with vegetable gluten, furnish oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and carbon. Animal fleBh, eggs, 
milk, corn, and various other vegetable productions, 
contain one or more of these principles. Food con- 
taining a large proportion either of sugar, starch, or 
organic acids, introduces carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen largely into the system. Oleaginous alimentary 
substances contain carbon with a little oxygen and 
hydrogen : this class of substances includes fat, Ruet, 
butter, oily Beeds, such ns nuts, and fatty foods, such 
as liver, Ac. Flesh, blood, and bones, nsed as food, 
supply phosphorus to the system ; the flesh of fishes . 
ia particularly rich in phosphorus; and in the shape 
of phosphates, it exists in the juices of many edible 
vegetables. Sulphur is introduced into the system 
from the fibrine of flesh, from albumen, from the 
casein© of milk, gluten, Ac. Chlorine and sodium 
exist in nearly every variety of animal food, apd, m 
the shape of common salt, are taken separately with 
nearly all kinds of food. Potassium is found in various 
brads of food, both animal and vegetable; in milk, ia 
the juice of flesh, and in nearly nil inland plants. 
Calcium is not only obtained from animal and vcgetable 
food, but also worn drinking-water, which usually 
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contains sulphate and carbonate of lime in solution. dry weight of salts, alkalies, and alkaline earth*. 
Maguosium is .generally found along with calcium, and Vegetable food in general contains a large proportion 
traces of fluorine have been observed in milk, blood, of iron. In the human body, iron is present in the blood, 

Ac. These simple bodies arc, however, not capable of the bile, and other places. The presence of iron deter- 
being directly assimilated and converted into tissue ; mines the colour of the hair, ana persons of a sanguine 
they must bo previously in combination: ind their temperament have more iron in their bodies than those 
assimilation depends upon certain chemical decora- of a lymphatic nature. When the blood is deficient m 
positions and physiological processes. The number iron, the physician prescribes either iron, steel, or cha- , 
of elementary substances in combination differs : thus, lybeate waters. The presence of this metal is therefor® 
water contains two elements,— oxygen and hydrogen ; necessary in foofr Prolonged absence from fruits and 
sugar, starch, fat, Ac., contain three j caseiue of milk succulent vegetables brings on scurvy. The absence of 
contains five ; and albumen and fibrine contain six. the acids which they contain produces this effect ; thus 
Baron Liebig, who has given much attention to this lime-juioe is used by sailors with good effect on long 
subject, has divided all kinds of food into two classes,— journeys. Amongst the condiments used for flavouring 
those substances which do contain nitrogen and those food, are mustard, cayenne pepper, black pepper, ana 
which do not. The first class, which is sometimes various spices. Tbev owe their notion to the presence 
called nitrogenous or albuminous, is useful in forming of a volatile oil. The volatile oils of fennel, thyme, 
blood, flesh, &e.; it is, in fact, nutritious food. The parsley, anise, caraway, horseradish, mustard, and 
second, or non-nitrogenouB class, assists the respiratory water-cress, stimulate the system, but do not incorpo- 
opgans. Thus, in very cold climates, where more rate themselves. Condiments and sauces (which are 
exercise is required in order to sustain the vital heat, usually fluid mixtures of condiments), in time, generally 
more oxvgen is consumed, and consequently more weaken the organs, which they at first stimulate. The 
carbon is required in the food. Hence, it will be only exceptions are salt and vinegar. I)r, Beaumont, 
observed, that in such countries as Siberia, Lapland, a surgeon in the United States army, about forty years 
Ac., large quantities of non-nitrogenous Bubstanees, ago, made some interesting experiments upon a Cana- 
such as fat, oil, Ac., are nsed by the inhabitants as dian who had been shot in the left side. In the process 
food. In the temperate zone a moderate mixture of of healing, an aperture was left, by means of which 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogcnous food is used; while. Dr. Beaumont was able to observe everything that took 
in the tropics, where the system requires oxygen in place in the stomach. According to his observations, 
particular, fruits and vegetables form the principal vinegar and mustard, when used together, bear soma 
food. Aithongh the theories of Liebig have not re- analogy to the gastric juice. (See “Experiments and 
mained undisputed, his works on the subject are con- Observations on the Gastric Juice, and the Physiology 
sidered of very high value. (See Liebig’ a Researches of Digestion," by Dr. Beaumont.) Drinks for the 
on the Chemistry cf Food.) In the preparation of food most part are simply liquid food. They may be divided 
for eating, much depends upon the way in which it is into the following classes: — 1. Mucilaginous, farina- 
cooked. As all the nutritious juices of meat are ceous, or saccharin o drinks; such as barley-water, enu 
soluble in cold water, it is necessary, when preparing tuerd, Ac. They are a little more nutritive than drink- 
boiled food, to place the meat in boiling water in the ing-water.— 2. Aromatic or stringent drinks ; such as 
first place. This coagulates the albumen on the tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, Ao. They all contain 
surface; thus forming a crust or shell, which prevents principles which act with a slightly exhilarating action 
the escape of the nutritions juices. If, however, the upon the nervous system : chocolate and cocoa contain 
object is to make soup, the meat should be put into oil and starch. — 3. Acidulous drinks; such as lemonade, 
cold water, and gradually raised to the boiling-point, ginger beer, raspberry vinegar, Ac. They allay thirst. 

In roasting and broiling meat, the first application of and form cooling antiscorbutic drinks. — 4. Drinks con- 
heat should be vigorous and rapid, in order to eoagu- taining gelatine and ozmazome, including broths and 
late the albumen and form a crust, and so retain the soups. These, when properly made, ought to contain 
juices, as in boiling. In the process of roasting, the all the soluble constituents of the substance from which 
cellular tissue i» converted into soluble gelatine, add they are prepared. — 5. Emulsive or milky drinks ; such 
the fat is melted out of its component cells. Baked as animal milk, cocoa-nut milk, almond milk, Ac. 
meat is less digestible that! either roast or boiled, as Animal milk contains all the essential ingredients of 
it contains more einpyreum&tio oil. Frying is the food; the others are slightly nutritive. — 0. Alcoholic 
most unwholesome form of cooking, as it is mostly and other intoxicating drinks, including malt liquor or 
performed with the assistance of heated oil or fat, beer, wines and spirits. (See article on Dsiwks.) — 
which is decomposed daring the operation. Smoking, lief. Pereira’s Treatise on Food and Diet. 
pickling, and salting meat, not only harden the animal Food, Adult® ratios os, the act of corrupting 
textures, but, in the case of salting, the food is ren- food by a foreign mixture, or of endeavouring to make 
dered less nutritions, as a large quantity of albumen, inferior qualities of food pass for more than their in- 
soluble phosphates, lactic acid, potash, creatine, and trinsic value, by their resemblance to something better, 
creatinine, are abstracted in the brine. Very few The adulterations practised differ in k»j} as well as 
vegetables are roasted ; they are, as a general rule, degree. One form of adulteration consists in the addi- 
boiled. Those which contain saccharine matter, such tion of substances usually' of a greatly inferior value, 
as carrots, beetroot, parsnips, Ac., are best cooked for the sake of bulk and weight. In this case, the 
by steam, as boiling water dissolves out a large quan- choice of the adulterating substance depends upon its 
tffcy of tbeir nutritious ingredients. Vegetables, liow- cheapness and fitness for the particular adulteration 
ever, which contain much starch, as potatoes, should required. This description of adulteration is the one 
be boiled. By boiling, the granules of the starch are most frequently practised. A second form of ad altera* 
ruptured and partially dissolved, and any volatile oils tion Consists in the addition of colouring matters, with 
which may be present are expelled. All kinds of flesh a view to heighten the colour and improve the appear- 
are not equal with regard to their nutritive value, ance of the article, as well as to conceal other forms of 
Veal, for instance, is totally different from beef. It adulteration. This form ( of adulteration is the most 
contains a smaller quantity of the alkalies, and there objectionable of all, as several substances are employed 
is IS per cent, more phosphoric acid than is necessary for giving colour, which are not only hurtful, but in 
for the formation or salts ; it contains, also, little of some cases poisonous, Various preparations of lead, 
the fibrine of flesh, and proportionately more of the copper, mercury, and arsenic, are used for this pur* 
flbrine of blood, which 3a less digestible than the pose. Another kind of adulteration consists in the 
former. Veal is rich in gelatine, which is not nutri- mixture of substances, for the purpose of imparting 
tious, and seldom contains any quantity of Cat : it also smell, flavour, pungency, and other properties, Th® 
contains very little iron, in all these points it is the subject of the adulteration of food has excited much 
reverse of beef. Hard-boiled eggs have little or no attention of late years.— See Food and its Adulteration * 
nutritive power, and tbe same may be said of boiled by A. H. Hassell, M.D. 

fish, the soup of which is generally thrown away. In Food, Fbusbetatioit or. — During long journeys, 
order to make up the neoessaiy deficiency of nutritive either by sea or land, it is of great importance to be 
matter in veal, eggs, and fish, vegetables should be able to preserve fresh meat from decay. There are 
taken with them. Celery contains 18 per cent., salad three methods by which this is effected. The first ia 
24 per cent., and cabbage-sprouts lOqmr cent., of their by the application of cold; but this mode of preserve- 
884 
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tlou is necessarily very limited in practice. The second 
method jb by keeping the food in air* tight vessels. 
This plan, although expensive, is the most efficacious, 
and the one most generally adopted : several great 
improvements have been made upon it in late years. 
The usual method of keeping meat for any length of 
time is by salting it; but, as has been pointed out in 
the article upon Food and Drink, the operation of 
salting deteriorates the nutritious power of the food. 
{See A»TMRJ*tics.) 

Foofi, Court. (See Couht Foot,,) 

Fools, Feast of, / co/e (Fr./oZ,/o«), was the name 
of a festival regularly celebrated, with the most absurd 
ceremonies, both by clergy and laity, in several countries 
'of Europe, from the 6th down to the 16th century. 
It is said to have been introduced iu imitation of the 
Homan Saturnalia , and its celebration took place about 
the same time, the great day being New Year’s day; 
but the ceremonies were often continued from Christ- 
mas to the last Sunday of Epiphany. At first only the 
boys of the choir and young sacristans played the princi- 
pal part in them j but afterwards all the inferior servants 
of tho church, and even laymen, engaged in them ; while 
the bishop and other clergy formed part of the audience. 
A Bishop of Unreason was appointed, the forms and 
ceremonies of the Church were travestied, indecent 
songs were sung, dancing wsb carried on, and all man- 
ner of fooleries enacted. The ass often played an im- 
portant part in the profeedings, being sometimes led 
towards the altar and having hymns sung in its honour. 
The feast of fools was condemned by several popes 
and bishops in the 16th century, ana the council of 
Basle, in 1435, expressed its detestation of this and 
several other festivals ; but it continued to be observed 
in many places down to the time of the Reformation. 

Fools’ Parsley. (See JEthusa.) 

Foot, foot (Ger . fuss, Lat. pen), inAnat., is that part 
of the lower extremity below the letj with which we 
stand and walk. It iB composed of three series or 
groups of bones, — the tarsal, or hindermost; the 
metatarsal, which occupy the middle portion ; and the 
phalanges, which go to form the toes. The tarsal bones 
are seven in number. Above, they are connected with 
the tibia and fibula bones of the leg, and below form the 
heel and the hinder part of the instep. They are the 
astragalus, which articulates with the tibia and fibula; 
the o$ ealcis t or bone of the heel ; the os navicular e, or 
scaphoid bone, on the inner side of the foot, articulating 
with the astragalus ; the os cuboid cs t on the outer side 
of the foot, articulating with the os calcis ; the three 
cuneiform or w edge-shaped bones (the internal, 
middle, and external) in front of the scaphoid bone, 
near the middle of the foot. The metatarsal bones are 
live in number, and belong to the class of Jong bones. 
They are connected posteriorly with the tarsal, and 
anteriorly with the phalangeal bones. One is attached 
to each of the cuneiform bones, and two to the os 
cuboides; and they diverge slightly outwards as they 
proceed forward. Their anterior ends form the balls 
of the toes. The first metatarsal bone is the shortest 
and strongest, while the second is the longest, — the 
others all decreasing in length according to their dis- 
tance from it. These bones form the anterior portion 
of the instep. The phalanges, or bones of the toes, are 
fourteen in number, three to each toe, except the groa t 
one, which has only two. The upper ones, which are 
the longest and largest, are named the metatarsal, the 
next the middle, and the most anterior the ungual 
phalanges. The bones of the foot, more particularly 
those that compose the tarsus and metatarsus, are 
firmly connected together, so that they are not liable 
to be displaced ; and those parts where they articulate 
with one another being covered with a tolerably thick 
layer of highly elastic cartilage, they possess a consi- 
derable degree of elasticity. They are bound together 
in various directions, by a number of ligaments, one of 
the principal of which is the plantar ligament, which is 
of great strength, and passes from the under surface 
of the heel-bone, nesr its extremity, forward to the 
ends of the metatarsal bones. The movements of the 
foot, which are permitted *by the connecting ligaments, 
are effected by a variety of muscles. The principal 
movements are, (I) that at the untie, formed by the tibia 
and fibula with tho astragalus, by which the foot is ben t 
oud straightened ; (3) between the astragalus and os 
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calcis, by which the foot ia rolled towards and outwards; 
(3) between tho first and second range of "tarsal bones, 
admitting of a very slight motion, by which the arch of 
the foot may be somewhat increased dr diminished* 
Besides these there are the less-complicated movements 
of the metatarsal and phalangeal hones. The foot, natu- 
rally a beautiful structure, is usually so much interfered 
with in civilized life, as to be deprived of much of its 
beauty, and even of its utility. Its movements are 
impeded by its being confined in tight-fitting boots ; 
while, in place of the boots being conformed to the 
shape of the feet, the feet are made to conform to 
tho shape of the boots. The consequence of which are 
corns, bunions, cold feet, and a number of other evils, 
from which so many suffer in the present day. Atten- 
tion has lately been called to thiB subject by "Professor 
Meyer, of Zurich, who has published a pamphlet, 
entitled “Why tho Shoe pinches; a contribution to 
applied Anatomy,” which has been translated into- 
English, and is well worth a perusal. 

Foot, in Greek and Latin poetry, is n metre, or 
measure, composed of a certain number of long and 
short syllables. Some are dissyllabic, consisting of 
two feet, us the spondee, iambus, trochee ; and some 
trisyllabic, aB the dactyl, anapest, tribrach. These 
are what are called simple feet* There are others, 
consisting of four, five, or six syllables, which are 
reckoned double or compound l’eet, but which are 
commonly resolved into single feet. A verse is fre- 
quently named from the number of feet which it 
contains, or from the foot which prevails in it; as, 
hexameter, containing six feet ; pentameter, containing 
five; dactyllic, from tho dactyl being tho prevailing 
loot ; iambic, the iumbua. 

Foot-ball, an old English out-of-door exercise or 
game, which t»s®d at one time to be a national pas- 
time; now, however, it has nearly fallen into disuse, 
except iu some parts of the couutry It is ployed with 
a distended ox-bladder, lightly covered with dressed 
leather, and so sewn up as to retain its elasticity. Two 
different sets or sides of players are chosen, and there 
is a goal marked out on the extremity of the space 
allotted to each side. When all is ready, “piny ” is 
called, and the ball thrown up between the two sides. 
Tho object then of each is to endeavour to send this 
ball through the boundary or goal of their adversaries* 
ground, by means of vigorous kicks. The ball can 
nc'rer be sent forward fairly unless kicked, and this is 
one of the most stringent rules of the game. On the 
Scotch border it is still played annually by tho men of 
different clans ; and it is one of the most interesting of 
sights to sec the two parties engaged in that amicable 
contest. From the fact of kicking being one of its 
strongest characteristics, this game is generally pro- 
ductive of broken shins and other contusions, It is 
still a favourite pastime in the large public schools of 
England. 

Forage, for*-fij (Fr. fourrage), a military term 
applied to hay, oats, com, barley, grass, clover, and 
other means of sustenance for horses brought into 
camp by troops with that object. 

Foramen', for'-tl-men (Lat., a hole), in Anitt., is a 
term applied to certain boles or openings of the human 
body, more particularly of tho skeleton ; as the various 
foramina of the skull. Tho foramen ovale is a passage 
or communication between the two auricles of the 
heart in the foetus. 

PoRAunrx VKRA,/o-rd-we-?n/'-«-rd (Lat. foramen, an 
orifice ; fero , I bear), the name given by d’Orsigny to a 
group of minute organisms having calcareous sheila, 
which are pierced with numerous holes or foramina. 
Until recently, tho Foraminifera were regarded as micro- 
scopic cephalopoda, but they are now looked upon as 
protozoa. The pores are for the protrusion of delicate 
filaments, by the aid of which locomotion and perhaps 
nutrition are performed. Recent Foraminifera are 
beautiful microscopic objects ; they are procured by 
dredging, or sometimes from the sand of the sea-shore. 
In the fossil si ate these tiny shells occur in rocks of-all 
formations; they constitute the greater bulk of the 
chalk and the tortiary limestones. In the stone of 
which the buildings in Paris are constructed, the shells 
of Foraminifera are bo numerous, that this city may bo 
said to be built of them. The shells of the mtmmulites , 
or coin-stones, whitm form mountains in tho Mediter- 
2 1 . 
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ranean regions, and of which the pyramids of Egypt 
ore principally composed, agree in essential structure 
with those of the Foraminifera. 

Forbes Mackenzie Act is the name popularly given 
to act 18 & 17 Viet, c, 07, entitled, “ An act for the 
better regulation of public-houses in Scotland,” and 
which is ao called from the late Mr. Forbes Macken- 
zie, M.F., the member by whom the bill was introduced. 
Some of the enactments of this statute are very strin- 
gent ; but there can be little doubt that, as a whole, it 
has been attended with beneficial results. No excisa- 
ble liquors are allowed to be sold on Sunday, or after 
eleven o’clock at night on any other day, except in the 
case of inn and hotel keepers, to bondfide travellers or 
persons lodging in their house. Grocers and provision- 
dealers, who may be licensed to sell excisable liquors, 
are prohibited from allowing it to be druuk upon the 
premises; and in the same way allpublio-houso keepers 
who sell liquors to be consumed on the premises are 
not allowed to sell groceries or other provisions to be 
consumed elsewhere. Inu and hotel keepers, and 
keepers of public-houses, are prohibited from selling or 
giving out any liquor before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing; but grocers and provision-dealers, having a spirit 
license, are allowed to sell spirits after six o’clock. In 
1859, a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the working of this act, and after collecting a great 
amount of evidence, they expressed themselves generally 
in favour of the act, as having been productive of bene- 
ficial results, but suggested a number of alterations, 
partly with a view to enabling the police to carry out 
its provisions with greater efficiency, and partly to 
lighten some of its more stringent enactments. 

'Forbidden Fruit. ( See Citrus.) 

Force, Forces, form (Fr.). — In Mcch., force is a 
term applied to any cause which is capable of pro- 
ducing motion iu matter, or of stopping or altering its 
direction when produced. Every visible particle of 
matter is under tne influence of several forces, exerted 
upon it both by distant and by adjacent particles, and 
upon which it acts in return ; for the action of one 
body on another is always accompanied by a re-action 
of the latter upon the former, of the same intensity, 
iu an opposite dircctiou. The motions observed in 
sonic bodies are owing to these forces, und upon their 
balance the apparent state of rest in others is de- 
pendent, According to Sir John Herschel, the origin of 
the idea offeree must be referred to the consciousness 
of each individual. He says; **Wb are conscious of a 
power to move our own limbs, and by their interven- 
tion, other bodies ; and this effect is the result, of a 
certain inexplicable process, which we are aware of, by 
which we exert force ; and even when Bueh exertion 
reduces no visible effect (as when we press our two 
anda violently together, so as just to oppose each 
other’s effort), we still perceive, by the fatigue and ex- 
haustion, and by the impossibility of maintaining the 
effort long, that something is goiug on within us, of 
which the mind Is the agent, and the will the determin- 
ing cause.” In the case of force exerted by the right 
band, and met by an equal force from the left, the two, 
acting in opposite directions, exactly neutralize each 
other, and may be said to be in equilibria, and the effect 
is called pressure. As this force is found to have its 
proximate seat in the muscles of man and other animals, 
it is called muscular or animal force; This force can 
bo communicated to inanimate matter, as when a stone 
is projected from the hand. Muscular force may also 
be concentrated in the same mass by continued action, 
as when a stone, by means of a sling, is continuously 
acted upon by the same arm, it will at length be pro- 
jected with an intensity of action capable of producing 
very violent effects. Force transferred to moving 
masses of matter is called mechanical force, and 
bv multiplying the quantity of matter in a body by its 
velocity, wo arrive at its momentum, or the quantity 
of torch which it is capable of exerting upon other 
bodies opposed to it. The investigation of the laws 
of, motion constitutes the province of Dynamics. 
In mechanics, the term decomposition of forces signi- 
fies the same thing as resolution of forces. Any force 
may be decomposed or resolved into a number of 
forces, and the original f orce will be equal to the 
resalUnt of those forces. Thus, if tb e given force be 
represented by the diagonal of a farallelograzn, it can 
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be resolved or decomposed into two forces of like 
intensity and direction, represented by the two aides 
of the parallelogram. Any one exerting muscular or 
animal force is soon made conscious that it maybe 
opposed by other forces appertaining to inanimate 
matter. In lifting a lump of metal, stone, or other 
heavy substance from the pound, an opposing force is 
experienced, which is called weight or gravity » On 
pressing with the arm on a strong spring, another op- 
posing force is observed, called elasticity. Borne forces 
cause masses of matter to approach and others to 
recede from each other, retaining them in their second 
position against an opposing force : the former are 
called forces of attraction, and the latter of repulsion ; 
thus, gravity is a force of attraction, and elasticity a 
force of repulsion. In electricity and magnetism the 
forces of attraction and repulsion are also shown. Polar 
forces are those wliioh are conceived to act in opposite 
directions at the extremities of the axes of molecules 
or of masses of matter. The forces mentioned above 
are usually termed external forces, for they act upon 
matter at sensible distances; but there are others 
which act only upon its constituent molecules at insen- 
sible distances : these are frequently culled internal or 
molecular forces ; they include homogeneous attraction 
or cohesion, the universal antagonist of which is the 
repulsive force Of heat (which nee). Another attrac- 
tive force is that of heterogeneous affinity, by which a 
piece of metal or glass is wetteU when dipped into water. 
Heterogeneous attraction is seen in its highest, degree 
in chemical affinity, un inquiry into the laws of which 
force constitutes the chemist’s peculiar province, (See 
Affinity.) The correlation of the physical forces 
is a very important principle iu natural philosophy, 
which has of late years been particularly enunciated 
by Mr. W. It. Grove, the inventor of the voltaic 
battery which goes by his name. Many philosophers 
had previously asserted that all the forces of nature* 
were iutimatelv connected, and dependent upon one 
common principle; but the correlation, or necessary 
mutual dependence and commutability of each of the 
physical forces upon and into any other, or into all, 
and of all, reciprocally into each other, was, at its 
original enunciation, the particular theory of Mr. Grove, 
His doctrine is, “ that the various affections of matter 
which constitute the main objects of experimental 
physics, — namely, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative* or 
[have a reciprocal dependence; that neither, taken 
abstractedly, cart be Raid to be the essential cause of 
the others, but that either may produce or be convert- 
ible into any of the others : thus, heat may, mediately 
I or immediately, produce electricity ; electricity may 
produce heat; and so of the rest, each merging itself, as 
! the force it produces becomes developed; and that 
the same must hold good of other forces, it being an 
irresistible inference from observed phenomena, that 
a force cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces.” — Kef. On the 
Correlation of Physical Forces , by W\ It. Grove. 

Force ant) Fbar, iu Law, is a term applied to 
such restraint or interference with the freedom 
of action of an individual as will render an act 
performed by him, when in that condition, null and 
void. It is, therefore, not every kind of restraint that 
will have this effect in law. In fact, it must bo of such 
a kind as may reasonably bo supposed to have in- 
fluenced his conduct ; and hence, in questions of this 
kind, the age, sex, and other circumstances of the 
party, have to be taken into account. A contract 
entered into through force and fear is invalid, “ W a 
man,” says Blaokstone, “through fear of death or 
mayhem, is prevailed upon to execute a doo<h or do 
any other legal act ; these, though accompanied with 
all other the requisite solemnities, may be afterwards 
avoided.” But “a fear of battery, dr being beaten, 
though never so well grounded, is no duress ; neither is 
the fear of having one's house burned, or one’s goods 
taken away and destroyed ; ' because, in these eases, 

I should the threat be performed, a man may have satis- 
faction by recovering equivalent damages.” 

Forceps, for'-seps (Lut.), in Burg., is the name 
given to certain insfcrfwient# of various shapes, accord- 
ing to the purposes they are intended to serve ; but 
the principle of all is that of a pair of pincers with 
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Fo rcib le Entry Fore-gtortening 

two blade*, either with or without handles. They are time, to call on a mortgagee who^haapoaaession ©this 
much used hx surgery, especially for taking hold of estate, to deliver it back, ami acoonnt for th© rents and 
aubetances that oannot be conveniently laid hold, of profits received, on payment of his whole debt and 
with the fingers. Certain kinds are used for tooth* interest. But, on the other hand, the mortgages may, 
drawing; others for securing the mouths of arteries, in where there is a power of sale iu the deed, which is 
order to their being tied; others are used in dissecting; usual, either compel the sale of the estate, or call 
others in lithotomy ; and others in midwifery, for aid- upon the mortgagor to redeem it presently, or, in 
ing delivery in difficult cases. default thereof, to bo for over foreclosed fromredeem- 

Fo it cm lb Entry, or Detainer, in Law, is an ing the same. For this purpose, the mortgagee files a 
offence against the public peaoe, which is committed bill of foreclosure; and if, on the day fixed for pay* 
by violently taking or keeping possession of lands and moot, the money be not forthcoming, the equity of 
tenements with menaces, force, and arms, without the redemption is declared to be forfeited, and the snort* 
authority of law. This was formerly allowable in gagee obtains absolute possession of the estate, 
certain cases ; but being proved very prejudicial to the Foreign Attachment. (See Attachment.) 

public peace, it was found necessary, by several Foreign Bill ob Exchange. (See Bill oh Ex- 

statutes, to restrain all persons front the use of such change. ) 

violent methods, even in doing themselves justioe, Foreign Enlistment Acts. — By 3 Jae. I. c. 4, it 
much leas if they had no justice iu their claim ; so that, was made felony for any person whatever to go out of 
now, the only entry allowed by law is a peaceable one. the realm to serve any foreign prince, without having 
Forcing, for 1 -ting (Fr . forcer, to force), a term ap- first taken the oath of allegiance beforo his departure ; 
plied to the system by which the growth and maturity of and by 29 Geo. II. c. 17, it was declared, that if any 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers are hastened by artificial subject of Great Britain enlist himself, or if any person 
means. The processes of forcing chiefly affect the procure him to be enlisted in any foreign service, or 
admission of air, and the proper supplies of heat, light, detained or embarked him for that purpose, without 
and water. The grand effect is produced by heat ; and license under the king’s sign-manual, shall be guilty 
the great art to bo borne in mind is to supply oaiy just of felony, without benefit of the clergy. But these 
so much of this as will harmonize with the light afford- statutes were repealed bv 59 Geo. 111. c. 69, which 
ed by the sun, and the quantity of moisture which the enacts that any British subject lhay he punished by fine 
nature of the plant undei* consideration requires. All and imprisonment, who shall enlist in any foreign ser- 
tlie operations of nature being gradual, it will never do vice, or fit out vessels to be employed in the service of 
to accelerate the growth of plants to any very great any foreign power, except by license of the crown, 
extent, or in a harry. The processes of forcing must, Foreigner. (Sec Alikn.) 

therefore, be conducted on a graduated scale; and the Foreland, fwe'-land (Dan. land), a term which is 
heat, light, and moisture must be increased by degrees, nearly synonymous with promontory, cape, or bead- 
as the plant is approaching its maturity. It must bo land, applied'to any projecting point of land running 
likewise considered that exotics require a far higher into the sea, — as the North and South Foreland at the 
temperature for forcing purposes than plants grown mouth of the Thames. In Fort., the term is applied to 
in a more moderate clime ; and that, therefore, the the ground lying between the defences of any place or 
latter must not be subjected to as great heat as the fortress and the moat. 

former. Forcing is generally carried on in what are YoBUi.ocK,fare'-hJc (Ang.Jlax.), the hair that grows 
termed hothouses, which are heated by stoves and from the fore part of the head: In nautical language, it 
built of glass, with paved floors, in order to allow the is applied to a small flat-pointed wedge of iron, used at 
heat and light afforded by the sun to enter. The the end of a belt, to retain it in its place. The expres* 
Dutch, who are particularly celebrated for this horti- sion, to take time by the forelock, means to be early or 
cultural art, however, carry on their forcing iu pita first, in setting about any undertaking, 
heated bv the fermentation of manure. Some of the Fore-bhortkn ikq, for e-ahort'-en-ing ( Ang.-Bax.) , an 

best, examples of forcing, as carried on in hothouse* expression in Paint, and Pcrsp. intended to convev the 
and other similar contrivances, can be seen at the metnod of drawing, in strict accordance with the rules of 
Jtoyal Horticultural Gardens, and at the gardens perspective, the limbs or body of a human being, or the 
attached to the palace at Kew. For further inform a- body of an animal, when we are looking directly against 
tioa on the subject, the reader is referred to Loudon’s either of them, in a position which shows their breadth 
41 Encyclopedia of Gardening,” which dilates at large while it conceals their length, either entirely or par- 
npon the art of forcing. tially. Or, in other words, fore-shortening occurs 

Fobcing-Pumi\ (See Pump.) when the latter is either approaching or receding from 

Ford, ford (Sax. ford or fyrd), a name applied to us, and when the former is extended, either toward* 
that part of a river where the water is sufficiently shal- us or from us, in a direction varying from a line which 
low to admit of any person or persons crossing by is at right angles to the surface of the eye to another 
means of wading, without having recourse to a bridge, that is parallel with it; under the former of which 
ferry, or any other means of transportation. In mili- conditions it would be seen fore-shortened to the 
tary operations, fords are of the greatest service to an greatest possible degree, while, under the latter, it 
army. They are generally found, either in the widest would be viewed in its entire length. Great attention 
part of a river, where the current is not so strong, or must be paid to the treatment of light and shadow iu 
in a diagonal line with the salient angles of any bend of fore-shortening the arm, leg, or body of a human being, j 
thestream. Fords lor infantry, to be really useful, should ortho carcass and legs of an animal, that the effect 
not be more than three feet in depth, and those for produced may convey a correct idea of the intention 
cavalry should not exceed four feet. From t ho rapidity of the draughtsman, and that, although the object is 
of Borne currents, fords of greater depth are generally shortened in drawing, so that the front or fore-part 
unsafe. only is presented to the view of the spectator, it may 

Fore, fore (Sax. fore , advance#, a nautical term, be clearly seen that it possesses length, and, as in the 
which includes all the distinguishing characteristics of case of an extended arm, that it is projecting from the 
that part of a ship’s frame and belongings lying near trunk to an extent compatible with the position in 
the stem; ns fore-mast, fore-sheet, &c. &e. which it is placed. Practice in fore-shortening may be 

Forecastle, fore 1 -kde-tl, a short deok placert in front beat obtained by making drawings from plaster-casts 
of a ship above the upper deck. It is generally terrni- of figures and animals placed in different positions; 
Dated at each end, in ships of war, by a breastwork, but the principle may be readily seen by placing a 
the foremost part reaching the beak-head, and the wooden cylinder on a vertical bar and taming it round, 
after portion reaching to the fore-chain s. This part of first in the Horizontal plane passing through the eye 
a ship used t» be very much elevated, in former times, of the observer, and then above ana below that plane, 
for the accommodation of archers and cross-bowmen ; while its outline assumes all forma between that o£u 
whence the term forecastle. circle when its end is directly opposite the eve, ana 

Foreclosure, fore-klo^eJmre (Ang.-Sax.), in Eng. that of a rectangular parallelogram when the eye 
Law, is the process by which a mortgagor is de- beholds its entire length. In all positions between these 
X»rivod, or foreclosed, of his ri^it of redeeming the extremes, the ey Under will present examples of fore- 
mortgaged estate. By what is called the equity of shortening, although the term is more strictly confined 
redemption, a mortgagor is enabled, within a certain to the view an object presents when its length is ia a 
867 2 e 2 
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line perpendicular tothe surface of the eye of the 
observer, or Varying but little from it. 

Forest, for '-erf, a large expanse of ground covered 
with trees. The word ss derived from the low Lat. 
forest^ whioh is itself originated by the Ger. for at, 
Signifying the same thing. Forests are interesting in 
many ways, as they may be said to mark the track of 
civilization, besides being of the utmost utility to man, 
both from local as well as atmospherical influences. 
The Caledonian and Hercynian forests are the first we 
read of aS celebrated in history ; the former being the 
retreat of the Piets and Scots in North Britain, the 
latter extending from Switzerland to Transylvania. 
In the time of Caesar, a journey through this forest was 
computed to last over sixty days, or more. Forests 
were greatly venerated by the Homans and other an- 
cient peoples, temples being often erected and sacrifices 
ordained in their honour. This may be considered 
one of the greatest reasons for the Druids living in 
them, as it was thought much more sacred to dwell 
under trees than en plein champ — in the open field. 
Forests supply man with many necessaries. Timber 
and fuel, medicinal and nourishing plants, all trace 
their source to the luxuriant forest, which, more- 
over, affords shelter to the houseless and a field of 
occupation to the hunter. (For an account of the 
forests of England, tee Forest Laws.) Forests abroad 
are mostly composed of (in Europe) oak, elm, beech, 
poplar, ash, alder, plane, willow, lime, and birch ; not 
to speak of the numbers of wild apple, pear, and other 
fruit-trees ; besides pine, fir, and cypress in profusion, 
with all species of bushwood and vines. In Norway, 
the forest-land extends up to Drontheim, which is in 
latitude 63° north. Switzerland is well wooded, and oaks 
and firs are found at a level over 4,000 feet above th e sea. 
France has some fine examples, her variety of climate 
being favourable to the growth of all species of trees, 
some of which, indeed, belong to a much warmer cli- 
mate : the forest of Ardennes and the Bois de Bou- 
logne may be mentioned as instances of the expanses 
she has covered with trees. In Italy, the plains of 
Ravenna afford a wide scope for the luxuriance of 
forest life, and the pine grows there very extensively; 
most of the oak, too, used in our navy for shipbuilding 
purposes, comes from Italy. Russia, however, bears 
away the palm for her abundance of forests, and some 
of the finest timber in the world comes from her ports 
in the Baltic. The districts of Twer and Novgorocfare 
regularly covered with wood, and the forest of Volkon- 
sky is thought the largest in Europe. Poland, too, 
resembles Russia in this matter, and she may be con- 
sidered the second well-wooded country. For the 
king of forests, the reader must look to the New World, 
where, in both the north and south of America, the 
vegetation appears to possess no limits. In North 
America, the forests are gradually disappearing, through 
the immigration into the country ana the diffusion of 
settlers; but ia South America, the whole of the 
valley of the Amazon, which embraces one-third 
of the entire area of that country, is one vast 
forest. It would be impossible to give an account of 
the various descriptions of trees which are to be found 
there ; for they are apparently without limit, and the size 
of the individual trees is generally stupendous. It is 
recorded that a church at Chili, although it was sixty 
feet long, was built of one single tree. According to 
Humboldt, the direct influence of forests on climate 
is a diminution of temperature, which is effected 
either by screening the bou from the heat of the sun’s 
rays ; by the evaporation of moisture from the leaves ; 
or, thirdly, by the uneven surface which the leaves 
offer to the eooling process of radiation. The indirect 
influence of forests is the flue preservation of moisture 
in the different countries, in the supply of rivers, and 
inotberways. 

Forest Laws (Ger. forst) t m England, are laws 
for the regulation of the royal forests. A forest is, 
properly, an extensive surface of country naturally 
covered with trees and undergrowth, as distinguished 
from a plantation which has been made by art. In 
early times a great part of England, as of most other 
countries of Europe, was covered with forests, which 
subsequently, as being waste lands, came to be re- 
garded as the property of the crown, and, as abound- 
ing with game of various kinds, were carefully pro- 
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tected, all persons being prohibited from hunting in 
them but the king, or persons authorised by mm. 
After the time of the Conquest, the forests came to 
be guarded with greater strictness, their number was 
increased, and their bounds enlarged, and trespassers 
were punished with greater seventy. Finally, a sys- 
tem or laws and courts for their administration was 
established, by which not only all offences touching 
the royal forests wore tried, but all persons living upon 
these properties governed. The Conqueror is said to 
have possessed 68 forests, 13 chases, and 781 pafks. A 
chase is a smaller kind of forest, not subject to the 
forest laws, and which may be in the hands of a sub- 
ject, whereas a forest can only be bold by the crown. 
A park differs from a forest or chase in being of 
smaller extent and inclosed. The Conqueror, who 
is said to have loved the red deer as if he had been 
their father, enacted very severe penalties against 
trespassers, and the killing of a stag or boar was 
visited with loss of sight. His successors were 
guilty of still greater cruelties, and it is said that to 
kill any of the beasts of chase within a forest was as 
enal as to kill a man. Vast tracts of country were 
epopulated in order to create new forests or to extend 
the limits of old ones, and under the colour of forest 
law the most cruel and horrid oppressions were exer- 
cised. At length, however, many of these hardships 
were removed by the carta de forest a, obtained in the 
Pth year of Henry III,, the immunities of which, says 
Blackstoue, were “as warmly contended for, and ex- 
torted from the king with as ‘much difficulty, as those 
of the Magna Charta itself." It declares that “ no man 
from henceforth shall lose either life or member for 
killing our deer; but if any man betaken and convict 
for taking of our venison, lie'shall make a grievous fine 
if he have anything whereof; and if he have nothing to 
lose, he shall be imprisoned a year and a day," and 
after that time, if he cannot find sufficient sureties, ho 
shall abjure the realm. It also contains the following 

E rovision ^“Whatsoever archbishop, bishop, earl, or 
aron, coming to us at our commandment, passeth by 
our forest, it shall be lawful for bini to take and kill 
one or two of our'deer, by view of our forester, if lie be 
resent; or else he Bhall cause one to blow a horn for 
im, that he seem not to steal our cleer ; and likewise 
they shall do returning from us as it is aforesaid." 
As this law is still unrepealed, any bishop or nobleman 
may shoot one or two of the deer, if he pass through a 
royal forest in going to oc returning from parliament. 
By this charter, many parts which had recently been 
afforested were disafforested and stripped of their op- 
pressive privileges, and regulations were made in the 
regimen of suci; as remained. The forest courts were 
instituted for the government of the king’s forests in 
different parts of the kingdom, and for the punishment 
of all injuries dono to the king’s deer or venison, to the 
vert or greensward, and to the covert in which such 
deer are lodged. These were (1) the court of attach- 
ment, i coodmote, or forty days' court, held one© in 
every forty days before the verderera, to inquire into 
all offences against vert and venison ; (2) the court of 
swainmote, held thrice in the year before the verderera 
as judges, the swains or freeholders within the forest 
forming the jury, to receive and try presentments 
in all matters connected with offences against the 
forest laws, and to inquire into oppressions and griev- 
ances committed by officers of the forest ; and (3) 
the Court of justice-seat, or supreme court, held every 
third year before the chief justice in eyre or his 
deputy, to hear and determine all trespasses within the 
forest, and all claims of franchises, liberties, and privi- 
leges, and all pleas and causes whatsoever therein 
arising, ThereHras also what was termed a court of 
regard , held every third year, for the lawing or expedi- 
ta’tion of mastiffs, which was done by cutting off the 
claws and ball of the fore feet, to prevent them from 
running after the deer, —mastiffs being the only dogs 
that were permitted to be kept within the precincts of 
a forest. The principal officers of the forest were the 
justices in eyre, wardens, verderers, regarders, fores- 
ters, keepers, bailiffs, Ac. The forest laws had long 
ceased to be much exercised, until Charles I. had re- 
course to this as one off the means of replenishing bis 
empty exchequer. A court of justice-seat was held in 
1632, and large sums of money were extorted from 
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many persons for* alleged encroachments on the ancient 
boundaries of the forests, though the lands thus claimed 
had been in their possession for several centuries. 
This was one of the first grievances taken op by the 
Long Parliament; and an act passed by that assembly 
(16 Car. I. c. 16), which declared that the boundaries 
of every forest shall be those commonly known or re- 
puted as such; and that no place where a justice-seat 
or other foreBt court has been held within sixty years, 
Shall be accounted forest. Since the passing or that 
aotythe old forest laws have practically ceased. In 
Poke's time, there were sixty -nine royal forests, all of 
which, with the exception of the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, erected by William the Conqueror, and Hamp- 
ton Court Forest, by Henry VIII., were eo ancient 
that no record afforded any information as to their 
commencement. The principal of these were the New 
Forest, Sherwood, Dean, Wiudsoi*,Epping, Dartmoor, 
Wichwood in Oxfordshire ; Saicey, Wlmtlobury, and 
Rockingham, in Northamptonshire; Waltham in Lin- 
colnshire; and Richmond in Yorkshire. During the 
present reign, several of the royal forests have been 
disafforested by act of parliament. 

Forestalling, fore-xtateV-ing (Ang.-Sax.), in Law 
is, by 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 14, described to be tlio 
buying or contracting for any merchandise or victual 
coming iu the way to market ; or dissuading per- 
sons from bringing their goods or provisions there ; 
or persuading them to enhance the price when there. 
It is commonly associated with regrating , which is 
described by the same statute to be the buying of 
corn or other dead victual in any market, and selling 
it again in the same market, or within four miles of 
the place; and engrossing , or the getting «into one’s 
possession, or buying up, large quantities of corn or 
other dead victuals, with intent to sell them again ; any 
of which practices were supposed to make the market 
dearer to the fair trader, various subsequent statutes 
were pu9s(fci at different times against these alleged 
offences, until they were at length all repealed by 
12 Geo. III. c. 71, on the preamble that, “Whereas it 
had been found by experience that the restraints laid by 
aeveral statutes upon the dealing in corn, meal, flour, 
cattle, and other Bundry sort of victuals, by preventing 
u free trade in the said commodities, have a tendency 
to discourage the growth and enhance the price of the 
tiame," &c. Unfortunately, however, they still re- 
mained offences at common law ; and even as late as 
the year 1800, a corn-merchant of the name of Busby 
was indicted for regratiug thirty quarters of oats, at an 
advance of two shillings a quarter. It was not, there- 
fore, till the passing of 7 & 8 Viet. c. 24, that fore- 
stalling, regratiug, and engrossing ceased to be indict- 
able at common law. This statute, however, does not 
affect the offence of spreading false rumours to enhance 
or decrease the price of goods, which is still punishable. 

FoRFEtTFBB, 1 /br i '^Ef-Krc (Lat.foresfactura, expulsion 
or outlawry), iu Law, is a punishment by loss or lands, 
estates, offices, or personal effects, annexed to certain 
crimes, illegal acts, or negligence. Forfeiture is two- 
i'old, — of real and of personal estates. As to real estates, 
by attainder in liign treason, a man forfeits to the 
king all his lands and tenements of inheritance, whether 
fee simple or fee tail, which he holds otherwise than as 
trustee or mortgagee, and all his rights of entry on 
lands and tenements, which he had at the time of the 
offence committed, or at any time afterwards, to be for 
ever vested in the crown ; and also the profits of all 
lands and tenements which he had in his own right for 
life or years, so long as such interest shall Bubsist. 
This forfeiture relates backwards to the time of the 
treason committed, yet it does not take effect unless 
un attainder be had ; and therefore, if a traitor dies, or 
5s killed before judgment is pronounced, it works no 
forfeiture of his lands. In felony, the offender forfeits 
all his chattel interests absolutely, and the profits of 
all estates of freehold during life ; and after his death, 
all his lands and tenements in fee simple (but not 
those in tail) go to tbe crown for a year and a day, 
after which they escheat to the lord of tbe fee. These 
are all forfeitures of real estates, created by the com- 
mon law, as consequential upon attainders by judgment 
of death or outlawry. Th^ forfeiture of goods and 
chattels accrues in every one of the higher kinds of 
offences,— in high treason or misprision thereon ; felonies 


of all sorts, whether ciergyabl%or not; self-murder, and 
a few others. In all these cases the personal estate of 
the offender of every description; whether in action or 
passion, or settled by way of trust, which he bm other* 
wise than as an executor, or trustee, or mortgagee, at 
the time of conviction, is forfeited to the crown. Lands 
are forfeited only upon attainder ; goods and chattels 
are forfei ted upon conviction. The forfeiture of lands 
has relation to the time of the fact committed, but that 
of goods and chattels has no relation backwards; hut 
only such as a man has at the time of conviction are 
forfeited. Yet if goods he parted with colluBively, in 
order to defraud the crown, the taw will reaoh time ; 
but a bond fide sale of goods made by a felon or traitor 
between the commission of the offence and his convic- 
tion, is valid. Forfeiture in civil cases may take place 
under many circumstances. It may result from a 
breach of express conditions between two contracting 
parties, as between landlord and tenant, or from a 
neglect or refusal on the part of a tenant to implement 
the conditions of his tenure. Lands may also be for- 
feited by alienation contrary to law, as by conveyance 
to an alien, or by tortious alienation, as where the 
owner of a limited or particular estate conveys a greater 
estate than that which he himself possesses, as where a 
tenant for life assumes to convey tbe fee simple. 
Offices are forfeited by the neglect or misbehaviour of 
the holders, and the right to the next presentation to 
ecclesiastical benefloaB is forfeited by lapse. 

Fohge, fori (Ang.-Nou.), the name of the appara- 
tus used by a blacksmith for heating bars of iron and 
hammering them into the desired form : it is not un- 
frequently applied to the place in which the avocations 
of a blacksmith are carried on, being used in the sense 
of the word “ smithy." It consists of a hearth in tbe 
form of a platform about three feet above the level of 
the ground, on which a fire of small coal is kindled 
for the purpose of heating the iron; a pair of large 
bellows, or a blowing apparatus, worked by a lever or 
treadle, being attached to it, by which the blacksmith 
is enabled to make the fuel on the hearth throw out 
an intense heat and glow. A trough filled with cold 
water is placed in front of the hearth, in which the 
heated iron may be cooled when it has been hammered 
into the shape required ; and in addition to these, and 
hammers or various sizes, as well 09 rasps, drills, 
punches, and other instruments, the blacksmith is 
provided with anvils on which he hammers tbe iron 
when it has been made red-hot. The centre of the 
anvil-head is flat, with pieces projecting from it at 
either end, one being made in the form of a wedge, on 
which the metal may bo readily divided, and the other 
shaped like a cone, on which the iron may be bent into 
a curved or circular form. The forges in which 
auchors are made are provided with larger and more 
owerful instruments; but the shanks, arms, and 
ukes of large anchors, intended for men-of-war and 
merchant-vessels of considerable tonnage, ore welded 
together by means of Nasmyth’s hammer, a contri- 
vance that is worked by steam-power. {See Nasmyth’ a 
Hammer.) Many machines have been invented for 
the purpose of carrying out the various operations 
included under the term 11 forging," and for effecting 
the prooess mote rapidly. One of these— Campbell's 
steam-forge-#ie worked by a small engine, as its name 
implies, which i* attached to the fruming of the forge. 
The operations of blowing the fire, and hammering 
and turning the iron, are effected by a combination of 
wheels, shafts, and levers, attached to a blowing 
apparatus, and various hammers and instruments, ana 
set in motion by the engine. The metal is fashioned 
into the desired shape by means of dies, which are 
fastened to the faces of the hammers; and this seems 
to be the leading characteristic of all forging-machines^ 
although they differ greatly from one another in the 
general principles of construction and the manner in 
which the motive power is applied. 

Forgery, for'-je-re (Lat. crimen falsi), is defined 
to be “ the fraudulent making or alteration of a writing 
to the prejudice of another man’s right.* , By’5 Kliz. 
c. 14, to forge or make, or knowingly to publish or 
give in evidence, any forged deed, court-roll, or will, 
with intent to affect the right of Teal property, either 
freehold or copyhold, was punishable by a forfeiture 
to the party aggrieved of double costs and damages; 
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by standing in the pillory and having both his ears eat 
off, and his nostrils slit and seared; by forfeiture to the 
crown of the profits of his lands, and by perpetual 
imprisonment. As commerce increased, and when 
paper credits were established, various statutes were 
passed inflicting capital punishment on the forging, 
altering, or uttering as true when forged, bank-bills, 
notes, or other securities, bills of credit, &c. ; so that 
iu Blackstone’s time, as he says, there was “ hardly 
a case possible to be conceived wherein forgery that 
tends to defraud, whether ip the name of a real or 
fictitious person, is not made a capital offence But 
by 11 Geo. IV. & 1, Will. IV. o. Off, the statutes con- 
cerning this offence were consolidated, and, after long 
and reiterated discussions, the punishment of death 
waa also abolished in all cases, except for the forgery 
of wills and bills of exchange. Finally, by 2 & 3 
Will. IV. c. 123, and 1 Viot. c. 84, the punishment 
of death was abolished for all kinds of forgery, 
and a punishment varying from transportation for 
life (now penal servitude) to imprisonment for one 
year, according to the nature of the offence, substi- 
tuted. It is by no means necessary to constitute a 
forgery, that the name of any person be counterfeited, 
though this is the most common mode in which it is 
effected; for any material alteration, however slight, — 
as the ante-dating of a deed, is as much n forgery as 
the other. Even if the name subscribed be a fictitious 
one, but appended for the purpose of deceiving, a 
forgery has been committed . The offence is complete 
by the making the forged instrument with a fraudulent 
intent, though it be not published or uttered. It 
consists in the fraud or deceit. 

FOKGBT-MR-NQT. (See MyoSOTIB.) 

Fork, fork (Sax. fore), a common instrument, con- 
sisting of a handle and a blade, the latter of which is 
divided into two or more prongs, used generally for 
the table. The table-fork did not come into active use 
in England until the reign of James I., and then it was 
introduced from Italy. Ben Jonson, iu “ The Di veil is 
an Asse" (act 5, scone 4), makes one of his charac- 
ters, Mere Craft, speak of his "pains at court," to get 
a patent for his project for " tbaJaudable use of forks, 
brought into custom here as they are in Italy, to the 
sparing of napkins j” and also that the forks are tp. be 
" of gold and silver for the better personages, and of 
steel for the common sort." We may therefore date 
their use in England from the latter end of the 17th f 
century. The agricultural, or dung-fork, is used for the' 
purpose of lifting manure and rubbish. 

Forlorn Hol»k, for-lorn ' hope (Sax. forloren , left 
without resource; itopa, hope), in Mil. tactics, this 
term signifies a desperate case. A detachment of men, 
generally volunteers, from different regiments, are 
selected to assault a breach, or other position of 
danger, without which a towu could not be taken ; and 
this is termed taking a forlorn hope. The taking of 
the Cashmere gate, at the siege of Delhi, in the year 
1857, may be mentioned as an instauce of a forlorn 
hope successfully redeemed. 

FoRM./om (Lat. forma, F r. forme) , is the manner and 
mode in which anything is presented to our ideas of con- 
ception. In Fhya., the shape and external appearance 
of a body, the figure of the same aa defined by angles 
or lines, or that manner of presenting itself to the eye 
peculiar to different bodies, is termed form ; as, form 
of a circle ; form of a square ; the form of the human 
body ; and other instances. Form is likewise to be 
distinguished from the real apparent nature of thingA; 
and if wo take it in this light, the idea of form is used 
in a practical manner in our daily speech and scientific 
pursuits.— In Law, form is applied to a rule to bo 
observed ia legal proceedings. Wo also use the terms 
form of rhetoric, form of government, beautiful form, 
logical form, &c. — In Letterpress-printing, form is 
applied to an assemblage of types, composed and 
arranged in order, and disposed into columns, Ac., 
locked up in a ohase ready to receive an impression. 
Whoever esteems the form of a thing more than the 
thing itself, through narrowmindedness, is considered 
to be & formalist. 

Forma Pauperis, for’-mH paw'-pe-rie (Lat., in the 
form or condition ofa poor person), in Law, by statute 
31 Henry VII. c. 12, every poor person that is such as 
will swear that he is not worth five pounds, shall have 
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original writs or aulpexnas gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned to him without foe; and is excused 
from paying costs when plaintiff, bv tho statute 23 
Henry VIII. c. 15, if unsuccessful ; but, according to 
Blackstone, it was formerly usual to give such paupers, 
if nonsuited, their election either tobe whipped or pay 
the costs. A pauper, however, in the event of success, 
may recover costs, though he pays none; but this only 
by order of the court or judge ; for the counsel ansi 
clerks, though bound to give their labour gratis to him, 
are not bound to do bo to bis antagonist, unless he, too 
be a pauper. To prevent trifling or malicious actions, 
various restrictions are made regarding the costs. 

Formbdon ,/or / -me-do« (a corruption of tho two Lat. 
words for mam doni , according to the form of the gift), 
in Law, wus an old form of action, which was in the 
nature of a writ of right, and was the highest action 
the tenant in tail could have. As a tenant in tail could 
not have an absolute writ of right, which was confined 
to such only as claimed in fee simple, this writ of for- 
med on was granted to him by the statute de Donis. 
This writ was distinguished into three species,— a for- 
medon in the descender, in the remainder, and in the 
reverter, according to the estate of the party who sued. 
This, with many of the other old forms, was abolished 
by 3 &4 Will. IV. c. 27, 

Formic Acid, for'-mik (in Chem.), HO.C u HO a , 
spec. gvav. at 32 , 12227. This acid derives its 
name from the circumstance that^it was first obtained 
from distilling the Formica rufa , or red ant, which, 
when irritated, ejects an acid liquor. It is ja burning 
liquid of an irritating odour. It is exceedingly corro- 
sive, producing a sore if dropped on the skin. Below 
32° it crystallizes in brilliant scales. It boils at 221 , f> 3 , 
yielding an inflammable vapour burning with a pale 
blue flame. Formic acid is easily obtained by mixing, 
in a large retort, one part of starch, four of binoxide 
of manganese, and four of water. Four parts of sul- 
phuric acid are then added, and when the nurture has 
ceased frothing, it is distilled, and yields a weak impure 
acid, which is neutralized with carbonate of load, and 
re-distilled with an equivalent of sulphuric acid. With 
the metals, formic acid forms a series of soluble salts, 
called formiates. Although an organic product, formic 
acid has been formed by synthesis by Berthelot. 

Formic a, for-mi'-kii (Lat.), a gen. of insects belonging 
to the fam. Formicidat, and distinguished by having tho 
footstalks of the abdomen composed of a single joint, 
tbo mandibles triangular, and denticulated at the edges, 
(See Ant.) 

Forms op Address. (See Address.) 

Formula, or Formulary, for'-mu-Ul, fm'-mu-ln-re 
(Lat.), is a rule or model, or certain terms prescribed 
or decreed by authority, for the form or manner of an 
act, instrument, proceeding, or the like. The Korn an 
law was full of formulas. In church matters a formula 
is u profession of faith ; in medicine it denot es the con- 
stitution of medicines, either with respect to their pre- 
scription or consistence. 

Formula, in Chom., is an expression of the compo- 
sition of a substance by means of symbols. The for- 
vnuhe of bodies may be either empirical or rational , 
An empirical formula is one giving tho elements con- 
tained in a body, without reference to their arrangement. 
For instance, the empirical formula of crystallized 
sulphate of copper would be CuO„SH s , but the 
rational formula, showing its composition, would bo 
CuO.S0 8 fmq. Formulas are the most convenient way 
of expressing the decompositions taking place wlmi: 
certain substances are mixed, a few lines of symbols 
serving for pages of explanation 

Formulary (Lat.), is a book or writing containing 
stated and prescribed forms, ns of oaths, declarations, 
prayers, and the like. The Book of Common Prayer 
is the formulary of the Church of England. 

Fornax, for-nUk* (Lat,, a small furnace), in Astron., 
a constellation of the southern hemisphere, named by 
Lacaille, and situated in close proximity to Cetus, or 
tho Sea Monster. It is one of the recognised constel- 
lations, but contains no stars of the first or second 
magnitude. 

Fort, fort (Lat. fort is, strong), the name properly 
applied to a small inclosed work, generally erected near 
an important fortress or Horrified town, to command 
any of the approaches to it. Forts arc also frequently 
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erected on the sea-eoaat, for the defence of certain 
positions, and are garrisoned by a small body of troops. 
Although they do not inclose a space of any great ex- 
tent, yet they are strongly constructed, and, being 
placed in commandlngsituations, often form an impor- 
tant line of defence. They arc generolly quadrilateral, 
with bastions or demi-bastions at the angles; but it 
depends mainly on the position they occupy, whether 
they are triangular, square, polygonal, or in the form 
•of a crown-work or star. They oonsist for the most 
part of a rampart, surrounded with a ditch ami glacis ; 
but in some cases an outwork is constructed for the 
defence of any side on which it may be more easily 
assailed. Paris is completely girdled with a chain of 
carefully- planned forts, mostly pentagonal, in the 
shape of the enceinte, and situated at; distances vary- 
ing from a mile to 24 miles from the inner line of 
bastions that encircles the city. Cherbourg may also 
t»e cited as an example in which a town is effectively 
protected from attack by sea or land by a chain of 
detached forts and redoubts, which is doubled on the 
south-west side of the town. 

FoimtcoanwG, in Scots law, is a form of action by 
which the subjects of an arrestment are made avail- 
able to the arrester. In an action of forthcoming, the 
arrester cites the party in whoso hands the goods 
or debts are arrested, to appear before the judge, 
who, on hearing parties, orders the debt to be paid, 
or the effects to 1»8 delivered up to the arresting 
creditor. 

Fortification, for - Uf - e - TeuV- xhun (Lat. fortia, 
strong, and faccre, to make), in Mil., the art of con- 
structing works of defence and offence for 1% protec- 
tion or reduction of any important town or position, 
taioh works are always planned by the military en- 
gineer, and carried out under his direction and super- 
intendence. They are commonly divided into two 
classes, respectively known as permunent fortification s 
and field- ifrorkB. Under the former all works are 
included that arc constructed for the defence of a 
town, harbour, arsenal, dockyard, &c., being carefully 
laid out and built with a view to durability and the re- 
sistance of an attack, whenever it maybe made ♦ while, 
under the latter, all works are classed that urc intended 
to serve a temporary purpose; such as siege- works and 
batteries lor an attack on a fortress, or lines of in- 
tronohment hastily thrown up for the protection of an 
army in the held, or to check the advance of an enemy 
on an important strategical position. These works 
differ mainly in the manner in which they are built, 
the ramparts and parapets of permanent works being 
faced or revetted with blocks of granite; the terre- 
plcin of the rampart on which the guns are worked, 
the cheeks of the embrasures, casemates, bomb-proof 
buildings for maguzines, Ac., being formed of the same 
material ; while field-works consist of mounds of earth 
formed of that which is thrown up out of the ditch 
in front, having the ramparts and embrasures revetted 
with sods of turf, fttscines, gabions, and sand-bags, 
the terre-plein for the support of the guns and their 
carriages being made of pieces of thick timber strongly 
bolted together,— To glance briefly at the history of 
the rise and progress of the science from the curliest 
ages to the present time. The existing system of 
Tot tifi cation doubtless found its origin in early ages, 
in, the formation of a mound and trench round any 
small collection of dwellings, for the purpose of 
affording the inmates and their possessions some pro- 
tection from the attack of a marauding foe ; a gate 
being made in one part of the rampart for the ingress 
mid egress of those that dwelt within it, with a mov- 
able bridge far the passage of the ditch. This method 
was pursued by the Gauls and Britons in the time of 
Caesar; and they added strength to the earthen mound 
by throwing it up against a stockade of stout stakes 
or piles, which were driven into the earth in close 
proximity to each other, and interwoven with boughs 
and branches of trees. The field-works of the Homans 
were as effective as the permanent fortifications of the 
savage tribes of Central and Western Europe, remain- 
ing in many parts of England to this day, as a testi- 
mony to the skill of the Homan soldiers in fortifying 
•even temporary camps, und tka great strength of their 
works. But the field-works oT the Gauls and Britons 
-consisted of nothing more than their cars and waggons 
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disposed round the camp, in Ibe form of a circle, and 
strengthened by an abbatis, or barricade, formed of 
the branches and trunks of trees. At a vary early 
period stone walls of considerable breadth and great 
strength took the place of the simple rampart of earth, 
for the defensive works thrown up around ** fenced 
cities; ** and these were furnished with battlements and 
machicolations {ace Ma.chioola.tiok) for the protec- 
tion of the archers that manned the walls, and as a 
means of annoying the besiegers who might attempt 
to undermine the rampart. The spaces between the 
battlements, and the battlements themselves, were 
subsequently modified into the parapet-wall und em- 
brasures, as we now have them, on the introduction 
of cannon. Examples of early fortifications are to be 
found in the remains of the Cyclopian walls that once 
surrounded the old Greek cities of Tiryns and Myoenm. 
The Phoenicians are said to have been the first who 
regularly fortified their cities with stone walls ; but, 
however this may be, it is certain that the cities of 
Egypt, and the great cities of Assyria, — Babylon and 
Nineveh, were girdled with fortifications of marvellous 
strength and size, on which several chariots could he 
driven abreaBt of each other. Until the year 1300, the 
characteristics of the defensive works of a town were 
nearly the same in all countries : first, they consisted 
of a lofty and massive polygonal wall of great thick- 
ness, with a fauxse-bruye, or bank of earth, thrown 
up in a sloping form against the exterior, to protect it 
from the attacks of the battering-ram. Then towers 
were added, in the form of large square or semi- 
circular buttresses, projecting from the angles, and 
also from the face of the wall in various parts, which 
enabled the defenders to enfilade that portion of the 
wall which lay between any two of them, and so defend 
it in a more effectual manner from the attacks of 
assailants who sought to make a breach at its base with 
their engines of war. These flanking towers were the 
origin of the modern bastions. Outworks were then 
constructed beyond the ditch, opposite to the different 
entrances to the town, for the better protection of the 
gates, connected with the main works by drawbridges. 
While this disposition 6f the wall, and its various parts, 
may be traced in all the fortifications of ancient cities, 
ami those of the towns rind castles of the middle ages, 
so it may be seen more fully developed in the curtains, 
bastions, crown-works, and bridge-heads of the for tifi-. 
dlitions of modern times. The old method of construc- 
tion was efficient enough as long as battering-rams, 
scaling-ladders, and similar engines, formed the chief 
means of attack, and javelins and arrows the most 
formidable projectiles that could bo showered on the 
assailants by those who manned the walls; and 
although the introduction of the inextinguishable 
Greek fire, in the 7th century, hb a missile that 
brought death, terror, and destruction in its train, 
blazing fiercely even under water, and injuring every- 
thing wherever it fell, with the exception of stone 
walls, yet no modifications of the principles of con- 
struction were found absolutely necessary until the in- 
vention of cannon, which followed closely on that of 
gunpowder, in the 14tU century, directed the thoughts 
of the soldier-architects of the succeeding cycle to seek 
means whereby the new weapon might be made as 
efficient for the protection of the walls, by a proper 
disposition of the faces of the works with reference to 
each other, as it was effective in causing breaches in 
the ramparts, that rapidly crumbled under the ernsh- 
iug shook of the heavy balls of stone and iron that were 
hurled point blank against them. The result was the 
introduction of bastions of the present form, instead of 
the old flanking towers, projecting from the corners of 
the work in salient angles, the rampart forming four % 
sides of an irregular pentagon, the filth, or gorge, being 
left open as a communication between the bastion ana 
the interior of the fortress. But the chief fault of the 
old flanking towers was equally perceptible in the new 
bastions : they were still too small, and too far apart, 
to defend each other in an efficient manner; ana the 
platforms or terre-pleins Of the majority wore not 
calculated for the reception of artillery of any siae. 
Towards the end of the lflth century, an attempt to 
remedy this defect was made byErrard de Bar le l)uc, 
a French engineer, who introduced considerable im- 
provements into fee received methods of constructing 
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fortifications. He road* the frees of bis bastions much 
longer, and the curtains connecting them much shorter, 
than they had hitherto been ; bat the faces of the 
bastions terminated at the shoulders in orillon*, or 
pieces of the rampart in continuation of the face, 
which were in the form of ah aro, and entered towards 
. the interior of the bastion ; and his flanks, whioh were 
bereft of their due proportion* by the orillons, were 
disposed at au angle of 80° to the curtain, which would 
inevitably bring a fire of musketry, directed from the 
flank at right angles to its face, on the defenders occu- 
pying the opposite extremity of the curtain. De Ville, 
an engineer who flourished about 1630, lengthened the 



flanks, and constructed them at right angles to the 
curtain j but a still further advance to the present sys- 
tem was made about fifteen years later, by Count Pagan, 
who constructed' the faces of his flanks in lines per- 
pendicular to the faces of the collateral bastions pro- 
duecd, which caused them to splay outwards from the 
curtain in such a direction, that a fire directed per- 
pendicularly from the faces along their entire length 
would enfilade the faces of the collateral bastions, and 
prevent an attacking party from effecting a lodgement 
in the ditch. He also constructed double and triple 
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flanks to his bastions, which were parapets parallel to 
the faces of the outer flanks, rising above one another 
in tiers towards the interior of the bastion, ft re- 
mained for Vauban to give a systematic method of 
constructing regular fortifications, which he effected 
by taking fractional parts of the'lqngth of the side of 
the polygon within which the mbeinte was formed, and 
which was bounded by lines drawn to join the salient 
angles of the bastions (which, indeed, were coincident 
with the angles of the polygon, as far a9 their vertices 
were concerned), to furnish the dimensions of various 
parts of the work. As this is the foundation, on which 
all other systems are based which have been intro- 
duced since Vauban's time, and' as a knowledge of it 
is required from all candidates for commissions in the 
army, a detailed aooount of the method of construct- 
ing a regular front of fortification, in accordance with 
that engineer’s first system, will be presently given. 
All modern systems of fortification, though they differ 
in many points of detail, yet agree in the essential 
parts. “ In order to explain these systems, it will be 
convenient to consider them first without reference to 
their form, or the position of the ground-lines in 
respect to each other, but merely as defences against 
an army with artillery advancing directly in front. In 
the accompanying figure wo show a vertical section of 
a regular fortification on the ground-line XT, the 
place to be defended being supposed to be between X 
and A. The mass of earth ABCDE FG H forms 
the rampart with its parapet. A B is the interior 
slope of the rampart ; B C is the terre-plein of the 
rampart,', having a breadth of about *10 feet, on which 
the troops and cannon are placed ; I) 32 is called the 
banquette, or slip, on whioh the soldiers mount to fire 
over the parapet; E-FO is the parapet, of a height 
(about seven feet) sufficient to protect the men and 
guns on the terre-plein, and sloped in the direction 
FG towards M, the opposite side of the ditch, so 
that a man approaching there may be seen and fired 
at ; G II is the exterior slope of the parapet ; and I 
is the revetment, or wall of masonry supporting the 
rampart, and strengthened by buttresses placed at 
small intervals behind it. This must be of sufficient 
height to prevent its being easily scaled, but yet must 
not rise higher than the edge of the exterior work at 
Q, in order that it may not be seen and breached by 
distant batteries. The exterior front of the rampart, 
covered by the revetment (II K), is called the escarp ; 
I K L M is the ditch, the dimensions of which will be 
determined by the nature of the ground, but must be 
Buch in. general that its excavation, or deblai, must 
produce sufficient earth, or remblui , to form the ram 
part; the opposite side of the ditch (LM) is the 
counterscarp, also supported by a revetment of 
masonry; M N lfl the covered vay, a space of about 
ten yards in breadth, having a banquette (X O P), and 
protected by a parapet (PQ), the superior slope of 
which (Q R) is called the glacis. The use of the 
covered way is to allow troops to be drawn up unseen 
by the besiegers for the purpose of making sorties ; 
it also enables the garrison to keep a closer fire upon 
the approaches of the enemy, and its parapet forms a 
strong protection to the revetment of the rampart.” 
— (Braude's Dictionary, from which we also borrow 
the accompanying woodcut.) Colonel Bruce Hatnley, 
in his admirable work entitled “The Operations of the 
War explained and illustrated," thus expresses bis 
views relative to fortresses ;—** At the period when 
the system of making war was bo far organized as to 
render armies extremely dependent on their bases, but 
while they were still unwieldy machines not only easily 
divided and slow of movement, the establishment of 
great fortresses on frontiers liable to invasion, and on 
main roads leading from those frontiers to the capital, 
was an obvious expedient ; lor these slow-moving bodies 
could not venture to penetrate within a lino of strong 
places, exposing to the sallies of powerful garrisons 
the long communications and cumbrous convoys which 
they did not possess sufficient mobility to defend by 
detaohed corps. Therefore that frontier was consid- 
ered (justly, perhaps, according to the circumstances 
of the time) the strongest on which strong places 
were most thickly set. and to besiege or to relieve a 
fortress was the ousinths of a whole campaign. But 
fortified places are great drains on the resources of a 
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country. They^sre expensive to construct and expen- 
sive to maintain. A few of them will swallow up for 
their necessary garrisons armies that might turn the 
scale in the open field. Hence it was only necessary 
to show that invading armies could pass them, ana, 
after victories in the field, could make of them an easy 
and certain prey, to render it apparent that a con- 
tinuance of such a system of defence must be a costly 
blander. Perhaps the rudenesB of vehicles and the 
badness of all but great roads, may have combined 
with the cumbrous organization of the armies of the 
last century, to render them little capable of passing 
each fortresses as lay in or near their path. But when 
roads and transport improved, and armies underwent 
a change, these mobilized machines, avoiding by a 
alight detour the fortified places in their way, leaving 
corps complete in their separate organization to 
observe or blockade them, and rendering themselves 
to some extent, independent of convoys by contribu- 
tions raised within the enemy’s frontier, marched 
■upon those points of the theatre that were of greatest 
strategical importance, seized them, defeated and 
ruined the hostile armies, and then at their leisure 
reduced or demanded from the prostrate power the 
cession of the stronghold in wbioh it had so vainly 
confided." Thus it was that tho single victory of 
Marengo gave to Napoleon the fortresses of Genoa, 
Coni, Alessandria, Cortona, Arona, Piacenza, Cera, 
Savona, and the citadel of Milan; thus it was that 
during the memorable seven weeks war, during which 
the Prussians broke the power of her Austrian rival, 
she pushed on regardless of the strong places held by 
her enemy; these fortified positions being rendered 
almost powerless to inflict mischief, after the defeat of 
the Austrian forces in the open field. At Plate LVII,, 
fig. 1, we give a drawing of a fortified place. The 
names of the works are as follows :—a, glacis or 
declivity ; b, covered way ; c, counterscarp ; d , single 
tenaille; e, double tenaillej e, tenaille in the ditch; 
f t horn-work ; g , places of arms; J Ik, the moat or ditch ; 
i, ravelins ; k , half-moons ; l , crown-work ; m, bonnet 
or priest’s cap ; «, counterguard ; o, bastions ; p, 
bastions with circular flauks; <7, curtain ; ?% rampart 
or wall; e, bridge. The names of tke approaches 
are: 1. trenches of approach ; 2. lines of communi- 
cation; 3. batteries ; 4. forts for defence of the 
trenches ; 5. a sap ; 6. a mine. At Plate LVI1I. we ex- 
hibit the whole plan of a place besieged : A, B are the 
bastions ; C, the ravelin ; I), line of communication of 
the. attacks ; E, first parallel ; F, second parallel ; G, 
third parallel ; H, the approaches ; I, places of arms ; 
K, square redoubts to prevent sallies ; L, traverses in 
the third parallel ; M, batteries (a, cannon, 6, mor- 
tars) ; N, glacis; O, places of anus in the oovered 
way; P, the ditch; Q, bridge of communication: B, 
a river ; S, rising ground. Figs. 2, 3, 4, Plate LvH., 
display the various ways of mounting guns in the 
works of a fortified place, Vauban also improved the 
construction of the ravelin, and was the first engineer 
who introduced ricochet firing on attacking a fortress. 
He also formed traverses in the covered way, to protect 
the besieged from this kind of firing, and the places 
of arms at the salient and re-entering angles of the 
covered way. It will be understood, in the construc- 
tion of works one in advance of another, that the 
reliefs of the different ramparts, on their heights one 
above another, must be numcient to allow of a fire of 
musketry being kept up from the crest of the parapet 
of a lower work:, while a cannonade is being directed 
against the enemy on their Biege-works from the ram- 
parts of the works above, without injuring the men in 
the work below. Thus the soles of the embrasures in 
the faces Of the ravelin should be in a horizontal line 
that is, at least, four feet above the crest of the 
glacis, and the tenaille should be low enough to 
allow a musketry fire from the flanks of the bastion, 
and the intervening curtain to pass over the heads of its 
defenders. The Dutch engineer Coehem was contempo- 
rary With Vauban, and constructed the fortifications of 
most of the principal towns of Holland and Belgium. 
His system is very similar to those of Vauban ; but it is 
distinguished by the introduction oflarge orillons, form- 
ing casemated batteries at* he shoulders of the bas- 
tions. He also constructed works of great strength in 
the interior of the bastions, as well as in fre$t of them ; 
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and redoubts in the interior 0? the ravelins, which pro- 
tected his curtains, About, 1740, Cormontaigne, a 
Frenchman, introduced a sy stem founded on Vauban's, 
in which he extended the 1'aoeB of the ravelin in front of 
the curtain, diminishing the extent of the salient angle 
formed by them. He also formed retrenchments in 
his bastions, and made the re-entering places of arms 
in the covered way large enough to admit of the con- 
struction of redoubts, having the main ditch immedi- 
ately in their rear. These were useful in adding to 
the means of defending the oovered way, and they also 
protected the openings that appear between the ex- 
tremities of the tenaille and the flanks of the bastions, 
on either side of it. Various additions and modifica- 
tions of these systems have been introduced from time 
to time, by English, French, and German engineers, 
since 1760. In the present century, however, the most 
remarkable is the new system, introduced by the 
Prussians, of surrounding the place with a polygonal 
enceinte without bastions, and protecting them by 
flank fires from works resembling caponni&res, pro. 
jecting at right angles from the main walls at the centre 
of each side of the polygon, so that the guns of the 
enceinte flank the caponniCres, while those of the 
caponniere flank the enceinte . The head of the pro- 
jecting work is protected by a ravelin, the faces of 
which can also be enfiladed fifbm the enceinte by guns 
placed in casemates cut in the proper direction. In 
the siege of Sebastopol, the Bussion general Todleben, 
one of the most skilful engineers of modern times, 
employed large earthworks with singular success for 
the protection of the town. (See Eahtuwouks.) 

The idea of substituting earthworks for stone fortifi- 
cations has also been warmly supported by Mr. 
Fergusson. It is not improbable that the great im- 
provements, that have been lately effected by Sir 
William Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth in the con- 
struction of guns of heavy calibre, will lead to an 
inquiry into the form of structure and kind of 
materials best calculated to resist the Bhock of 
the heavy weight of metal that the breaching guns of 
the present day can launch against the walla of a for- 
tress. With regard to the general plan of construc- 
tion, whatever may be the new theoretical principles 
for works of defence that may be broached by modem 
engineers, it seems necessary, when we consider the 
’reat superiority of the guns that would now be used 
n a siege over the Lancaster guns and other heavy 
ordance that were brought into position before Sebas- “ 
topol, as lately as 1854-5, that all existing fortifications 
based on Vauban’s systems should be strengthened by 
a judicious combination of exterior works, Tu order t6 
enable their defenders to prolong their resistance to 
the utmost, if not with complete success. That the 
English government are fully alive to the necessity of 
doing this, is manifest from the additional fortifications 
that are being constructed about Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Pembroke, Chatham, Sheerneas, Portland. 
Dover, Cork, and other places, for which an expendi- 
ture amounting to nearly ten millions sterling has 
been sanctioned by parliament. — Ref. Straith's Trea- 
tine on Fortification ; Macaulay's Field Fortification ; 
Aide M&mOvre to the Military Sciences ; Braude's 
Dictionary 0 / Arts and Sciences; art. “Fortification," 
in Fncyclopadia Metropolitans, 

Fortitude, for l -te4me (Lafc.), is one of the virtues 
termed cardinal. It may distinguish itself actively by 
resolution or constancy in adhering to duty in the face 
of difficulty and danger which cannot be avoided, or 
by courage or intrepidity in maintaining firmness and 
presence of mind in the midst of perils from which 
there may be escape. Fortitude displays itself pas- 
sively in enduring with patience, submission, and* 
resignation whatever misfortunes one may be colled 
upon to suffer. 

Fobtkess, fo^-tresst a city or town surrounded by 
regular works of defence, that requires to be invested 
by an attacking force, and subjected to regular siege 
operations before it can be reduced. Fortresses are 
generally found on the frontiers of continental states, 
and in the immediate vicinity of important harbours 
on the sea-coast, where there are extensive naval dock- 
yards and arsenals, and great quantities of government 
Stores are ga th ered together. Fly mouth and Ports- 
mouth, with Portland, are our most important for- 
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tresses on th© jiouth coast; considerable additions of a small mine. It is made by sinking a pit about 
having been made to th*> fortifications that surround ten or twelve feet below the surface ot the grounds 
these, as well as other places of importance, since the and putting a wooden case at the bottom, containing 
completion of the works at Cherbourg. There is no several pounds of powder, and occasionally some shells, 
inland fortress in Great Britain ; but when the sub* It was formerly fired by menus of a saueisson, a long 
jeet of the coast defences was brought before parlia- narrow bag of linen filled with powder, which was pro- 
ment in 1859, the formation of a strong fortress at tecfced from injury likely to arise from the dampness 
Cannock Chase, in F*aflbrdsbire, was suggested, in of tho ground, by inclosing it in a casing of wood. Tho 
connection with large government works for casting saueisson communicated with the fougass at one end, 
artillery and the manufacture of firearms. while the other was brought in a shallow trench nuclei- 

-Fortun atu s, for- tn*naV*tm, is the title of one of the the earth to any point from which the train might be 
best German Volksbiioher (people's books) overwritten, conveniently fired. Fougasses are generally made in 
and which has been translated into perhaps every Ian- tho glacis of a work, to throw the attacking party 
gunge of Europe. It originated in the 15th century, into confusion when an attempt is made to take t*»e 
though many of the tales included in it arc of much work by storm. A very destructive kind of fougass j» 
older date. The oldest printed edition of the book made by filling the halo that has been excavated to 
now extant Was published at Frankfort in 1500. The reoeive the powder with rough stones as well as earth, 
etory is, that Forfcunatus and bis sons are the posses- In modern warfare, fougasses are exploded by means 
sots of an inexhaustible pnrse of gold and a wishing- of the electric spark and by detonating powder, with 
cap, which* however, in the end, prove their ruin, which wires communicate that are laid in the path by 
Thomas Becker made it the subject of his “ Pleasant which the assailants advance to the attack. Fougasses 
Comodie of Old Fortunatus ” (1600); and Tieok gives that were contrived to be exploded by wires attached 
the story in his ** Phantasus " (3 vela., Berlin, 1810). — to them were found in the Russian works before Bebas- 
11 of, Ersohund Gruber's J$n<n/Jdopaidic, 1 sect., vol. 46. topol at the termination of the siege and the occupa- 
Forum, /ore '.mw (Lat. forim , a market), the name tion of the town by the allied forces, 
given to an open space in Roman cities, generally •* Foundation, fown-dai'-tihun (Lat. fundufio ), the 
surrounded by a covered colonnade, that formed an name applied to the BUri’ace of the mass on which any 
ambulatory, and buildings of various kinds, such as superstructure is reared. Foundations arc of two 
temples, courts of law, prisons, granaries, &c. In the kinds,— natural and artificial; but of whichever class the 
later period of the empire, when Rome bad attained foundations may be on which a building is to bo raised, 
the summit of its glory, there were nineteen fora care must be taken by the architect, or builder, to 
within its limits, which wero divided into two classes, ascertain that there are no existing causes which would 
some being especially set apart for public meetings render them liable to lateral displacement, whatever 
and the proceedings of the law courts, while others may be the weight of the materials that ore piled 
were devoted to business purposes and tho require- upon them. Rocks, gravel, loamy soil, and clay, are 
ments of trade. The Forum Romanum, the first that equally available for natural foundations, provided that 
w*b erected in Rome, served equally for the purposes there be no causes, arising from tho position of the 
of trade and all public meetings, as well as fbr the strata or from the presence of water underneath, that 
administration of jnstioe by the consuls, decemvirs, may tend to produce natural displacement ; but the 
and other magistrates of Rome. This forum was Bub. thickness of the lower port of the walls of the building 
sequently distinguished for its magnificence ; the must be in accordance with the nature of the founda- 
shops were removed, and many temples of ther heat hen tions on which the building is erected, — a greater 
gods, the senate-house, and the oomitium.were erected breadth being required for walls on foundations of 
*U its immediate vicinity, and in communication with loam or clay, than for those which arc raised on rock 
it. It was also adorned with archeB, statues, and or gravel, as the former soils are more susceptible of 
pulpits, from which public meetings were addressed, compression than the latter, and require the footing .of 
and which were called rostra, from being surrounded^ the walls that, are built on them to be spread out to 
with the brazen beaks (rostra), or ornaments of the greater extent, that a larger area of bearing-surface 
prows of the ships of war that had been captured by may be secured. Artificial foundations, on soft, com- 
the Roman triremes. Exhibitions of gladiators were pressible soils of groat depth, such as the alluvial 
/often shown in the forum. The Roman forum corre- deposits at the mouths of tidal rivers, loose shifting 
•ponded to the apora of the Greeks, and no Roman sand, and peaty cogs, are formed in various ways, 
city or colony was without this important centre for One method is to drive in a number of large pilesverti- 
the transaction of business and public affairs. Flans cally, that are of sufficient length to enter and become 
of the forum at Pompeii and the principal forum of fixed iu a substratum of a harder and less-yielding 
Rome are (given in ** Pompeii,” a work published by nature. These piles, in some cases, support the entire 
the Boeietyfor tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, weight of a building, as columns support a roof; in 
Fosse, or Foss, fo» (Fr. fosse, a ditch ; from Lat. others* they render the soil into which they are driven 
fodio, /asms, I dig), a term iu Fort., applied to a more solid, by pressing tho earth that is between them 
ditch, generally filled with water, encircling the ram- more tightly together, and therefore more capable of 
part ol a fort* lying between the scarp and the counter- bearing the heavy weight of any superstructure raised 
searo.— -In Anat., the term is applied to a large cavity upon it. After the piles have been driven in, bulks of 
in the bone, with no exit or perforation. timber arc laid transversely across the heads, like 

_ Fossir-,/;^-*^ (Lat. fosms, dug up), in Geol., the 6 lcepers, and the whole is firmly bedded in a mass of 
body, Or any portion of the body, of an animal or plant concrete, which affords a hard and level platform for 
buried in the earth by natural causes, or any recog- the masonry that is to be placed upon it. Sometimes 
nimble impression or trace of such a body or part of a iron tubes are forced into the soil, which are afterwards 
body, 8 ueb is the definition given by Mr. Jukes, one filled with concrete; or, when it is practicable, piles of 
of the most philosophical geologists of the present day. wood or iron are driven in closely together, so as to 
The old geologists used to include minerals, or any inclose a space with a close sheeting, and the soil in 
other distinct bodies that were found in rocks, under the interior is removed, and replaced bya mass of coh-- 
the terra of fossils. According to modern views, foa- crete and rubble. In forming foundations in sand fbr 
•ils are simply organic remains, allowing the word the piers of bridges, &o , tubes of brick-work, like the 
** remains ” to apply even to foot-prints and other linings of wells, are formed »nd sunk in the same wav 
transient iroprmkms. A fossil is not necessarily a (see Well-sinking), and the interior is afterwards 
petrifaction. Some fossil shells found in comparatively filled with concrete. In securing foundations for some 
old rocks, such as the soft compact clays of the oolitic of the bridges and railway-bridges iu various parts of 
series, are less altered from their living state than England and France, among which may be named the 
many shells included in recent coral reefs, Wood, Royal Albert Viaduct at Bultaah, iron tubes of great 
again, may be found in such rocks Still soft and but size wero sunk through the loose soil until the solid rock 
little altered ; while in much more recent formations at the bottom was reached. In peat bogs, large square 
it. is entirely mineralised, and converted either into excavations arc made, which are filled with faggots of 
flint or into coal. That department of geology which brushwood, and sand an 9 gravel lewd on boughs of 
relates to foseilsis termed fcal&antoloiM (which see). trees and rude hurdles, iu the manner in which 
FouGA 88 ,/)M-ptf 0 / (BY. fougasse), in Mil,, tho name Stephenson constructed a r&ilwav across Ghat Moss iu 
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Lancashire. Ia all artificial foundations, when timber 
piles and concrete are used, the engineer has to look 
carefully to the nature of the materials at his command, 
and to consider if any change is likely to take place in 
the normal condition of the soil in which his foundation 
is made, by subsequent drainage or other causes. For 
a constant state of moisture, beech and elm afford the 
best- timber for piles ; but when the substructure is 
likely to be drier at some periods than at others, or, in 
otlmr words, to be exposed to alternations of dryness 
ana moisture, then pine is better than either of the 
kinds of timber that nave been already named. 

Foundation's, in Pol. Eco., are institutions esta- 
blished and endowed, usually by private individuals, 
for the promotion of some useful or benevolent pur- 
pose. During the middle ages, it was very common to 
bequeath property for various religious or scholastic 
purposes. The two great universities of England,— 
Oxford and Cambridge, owe their existence mainly to 
this source, as do also the greater number of the gram- 
mar and free schools throughout the country. Nume- 
rous hospitals have also been established in this way, 
and various other institutions for the relief and assist- 
ance of the poor. 

Founding, foundling (Fr. fondre, to cast metals, 
&c.), the term generally applied to the process 
of producing any article by causing molten metal or 
plaster of Paris to run in a liquid state into a mould of 
the requisite form, which is made in various ways, and 
of substances best suited for the reception of the liquid 
material thnt is to be poured into it. The process is 
applied to the manufacture of articles in iron, bronze, 
befl-motal, lead, steel, copper, porcelain, plaster, and 
cement of various kinds. The method of founding or 
casting cannons in iron and bronze will be found else- 
where (see Cannon), and as the process adopted in 
-casting statues in plaster, and making ornamental 
pottery and busts in Parian ware, differs so materially 
from that which is used in forming metal castings, each 
will be described in the notice of that branch of art to 
which they respectively belong (see Porcelain, Pot- 
tery, Sculpture), and the present article devoted to 
a brief account of the method adopted in founding iron 
-castings of great size, and bells and statues in bell- 
metal and bronze. An account of type-founding will 
also be given under its proper heading (see Type- 
pounding). After iron ore has been roasted, to drive, 
off the arsenic, sulphur, and water that may exist in it, 
it is thrown in an enormous furnace (see Blast-Fur- 
nace, Iron Manufacture), with a quantity of coke 
and limestone, the latter of which acts as a flux to the 
ore, and promotes the melting of the iron. The follow- 
ing proportion is generally observed j namely, a ton and 
a, half of coke and 8 cwt. of limestone, broken in very 
small pieces, to every ton of ore ; but if pig iron be used, 
or iron that has been extracted from the ore, the addi- 
tion of limestone is not necessary. When this mixture 
is in the furnace, a strong current of air is directed 
against tbe glowing mass, and the metal sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace, leaving a quantity of scoria?, 
technically called “ slag," behind it, when the vent at 
the bottom has been opened, and the molten fluid 
allowed to escape. The model of the article to bo cast 
is generally made in wood, and from these models 
moulds are constructed, being made of a peculiar kind 
of yellow sand, which has been well mixed and kneaded 
with a little water. If the article is to be made in a 
solid piece, there is not much difficulty in making the 
mould, which is generally fashioned in two pieces if 
the casting be cylindrical in shape, or in more than 
two if it be irregular in form; but when it is to be 
cast hollow, a core is formed, to occupy the greater 
part of the interior of the mould, leaving a certain 
thickness everywhere between the inner surface of the 
mould and the exterior of the core; the former of 
which gives the external form to thecasting, and the 
latter the internal form. To make the core, a quantity 
of wax or clay is pressed into the mould, or parts of 
tbe mould if it be made in pieces, of the thickness re- 
quired for the metal. The mould having been thus 
lined, is then built together, and the internal cavity 
filled with sand, or a composition made for tbe purpose. 
The exterior mould is theu^feaken off, and the wax or 
clay, which represented the metal, is removed, leaving 
the core around which the mould iff subsequently Unfit 
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U P» being prevented from touching it Jby stops that are 
arranged to preserve the necessary epaoe between the 
mould and the core. They are then thoroughly- dried 
by being exposed to the action of heat, in a drying- 
stove. Great care is taken to insure perfect freedom 
from moisture, which would generate steam, and cause 
nn explosion at the entrance of the metal. As soon as 
all parts of the mould are dry, they are built together 
and surrounded by sand, which is carefully banked up 
around and over the mould, to assist in resisting the 
weight of the metal when it enters ; but if the casting 
be of considerable si 2 e, it is generally buried in a pit 
below the level of the furnace, which is filled with sand 
as soon as the mould has been built up in it, and in Buch 
cases tbe mould and core are strengthened by bars and 
hoops of iron, wh ich have heenintrooucedduring the pro- 
cess of making them. Sometimes the moulds are packed 
with sand info frames of iron or casting-boxes. When 
all is ready, the furnace is opened, and the metal ia 
allowed to run into the mould along channels made 
for the purpose, or if the mould be at some distance 
from the furnace, and the easting be of small size, 
it ia carried from the furnace by men in large iron, 
pots or crucibles. Sufficient time is then given to 
allow the casting to cool, after which the mould is 
broken off', and the iron, if necessary, is cleaned, and 
the external roughness removed by filing, &o. The 
above is an outline of the process used in making 
castings in iron, and it is pretty nearly the same for 
castings in all kinds of metal, with some slight dif- 
ference, that is required oitber by the form of the 
article (see Shell), or the peculiar metal of which it 
is made. In casting large bells for churches, cathe- 
drals, and clock-towers, and groups of figures, or 
statues of great size, very large furnaces are required, 
as the whole of the metal used in the casting must 
be melted and run into the mould at one time. The 
pit in which the bell is cast is mode near the furnace. 
The core consists of a mass of brickwork covered 
with a composition of loam and horse-dung, whicl/ie 
carefully fashioned to the shape of the interior of the 
bell. Another coating of composition is then added, 
after sprinkling the core with tan-dust to prevent one 
coat from adhering to the other, and this is carefully- 
moulded to the form of the exterior of the bell, form- 
ing what is called the model. More tan-dust is then 
, applied, and on the model a third coating is laid, 
called the shell, which eventually gives the form to 
tbe exterior of the bell. This shell is then carefully 
taken off and the model removed, after which the 
shell is built up round the core, and the pit filled 
with sand or loam. The bell-metal, formed of tin 
and copper (sec Bell-Metal), which has been melted 
in a furnace heated with wood, instead of coal or coke, 
is then allowed to run into the mould. After casting, 
the tone of the bell is duly regulated. (See Bell.) 
The method used in casting bronze statues is similar 
to that adopted for castings in iron and bell-metal - 
but the composition of which the mould and core 
are made is different, consisting chiefly of a mixture 
of plaster of Paris and brick-dust. It is unnecessary 
to moke large bronze castings in one piece, as they 
oan be made in parts, which are afterwards soldered 
together. The composition of bronze is given under 
its proper heading. (See Bronze.)— 5^/ r . Wyatt’a 
Treatise on Metal-work. 

Foundling Hospitals, fownd'-Una (Ang.-Sar.), 
are charitable institutions established lor the care and 
upbringing of foundlings, or children that have been 
abandoned by their parents. The object, of such insti- 
tutions is to prevent the destruction of children, either 
by actual violence, or through exposure in the streets 
or highways ; and their establishment dates from the 
middle ages. In ancient Greece and Rome the ex- 
posure of children was a frequent practice, as it is 
among the Chinese at tbe present day. Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle condemns it ; they content themselves with 
laying down general rules for the preservation of the 
healthier and stronger at the expense of the more 
weakly. Thebes was tbe only state of ancient Greece 
that is known to have forbidden by law the exposure 
of children. Abandoned children were declared by 
law to be the slaves or absolute property of those who 
brought them up. Tbe practice of exposing infanta 
seems also to nave prevailed among the Germanic 
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nations before the introduction of Christianity. With 
the spread of Christianity, different feelings began to 
prevail on this subject ; and the exposing of infants 
was forbidden by the emperors Valentin ian and Gra- 
tian. At the same time, the stricter laws that came in 
force concerning marriage and against concubinage, 
rendered women more anxious than before to conceal 
their shame ; so that, in fact, the danger to infants of 
being exposed or put to death was rather increased 
than diminished ; and henoe Gibbon has some reason to 
6peak of child-exposure as one of the most stubborn 
remnants of heathendom. So early as the 6th oentury 
a species of foundling hospital is said to hare existed 
at Trbves; the then bishop of that place permitting 
children to be deposited in a marble basin which stood 
before the cathedral, and giving them in charge to the 
members of the church. The first well-authenticated 
instance, however, is that established at Milan in 78 7, 
by the archpresbyter Datheus. Subsequently, found- 
ling hospitals were established at Montpellier in 1070, 
at Himbeck in 1200, at Florence in 1317, at Niirnberg 
in 1331, at Paris in 1362, and at Yenioe in 1380, In 
1108, Innocent 111,, when rebuilding the great hospital 
of Santo Spirito at Rome, allotted a portion of it for 
the reception of foundlings. This system prevails in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and in general in all the 
Roman Catholic countries in Europe ; whereas in Pro- 
testant countries it is not looked upon with favour. 
The principal objection that has been raised against 
foundling hospitals is, that they tend to encourage 
illegitimacy; and the great argument in favour of them 
is, that they have the effect of preventing child-mur- 
der. The question is one of very great difficulty ; but 
the prevailing opinion in this country has always been 
opposed to these institutions, as beiug, on the whole, 
more pernicious than beneficial. Foundling hospitals, 
too, are more necessary in those countries where there 
is no legal provisiou made for the poor, than where, as in 
our own, the mothers of illegitimate children, if unable 
to support them, may have recourse to the parish 
poor-house. The mortality in foundling hospitals has 
always been very great, though the evil has in some 
measure been mitigated in more recent times by 
means of improved management and the practice of 
giving out children to be nursed. The usual mode of 
depositing children in the hospital is by means of a 
turning-box fixed in the wall, in which the child is laid, 
and, on a bell being rung, it is taken in by one of the 
watchers. The proportion of illegitimate children in 
Paris is about one in every three births ; and of the 
total number of illegitimate children, about 68 out of 
every 100 become inmates of the foundling hospital, 
where more than one-half of them die before they are 
a year old. The Foundling Hospital in London was 
established in 1739, by Captain Thomas Coram, a 
benevolent sailor, as “an hospital for exposed and 
deserted children." So great, however, was the influx 
of inmates, that the funds of the institution were 
inadequate to its support ; and as the system did not 
meet with much favour in this oountry, the character 
of the hospital was, iu 1760, changed from a foundling 
to what it now is, an hospital for poor illegitimate 
children whose mothers are known. The committee 
requires to be satisfied of the previous good character 
and present necessity of the mother of every child 
proposed for admission. The qualification of a 

g overnor is a donation of £60. Among the principal 
enefaetors to the hospital was the great Handel, who 
used to perforin his oratorio of “ The Messiah*’ 
in the chapel. 

Fountain, f own' -tun (Lat. /on*, Fr. fontaine ), a 
spring or source of water rising above the earth in 
»h jet or jets, forced up by either natural or arti- 
fieial means. Artificial fountains flow from vasos, 
statues, or other picturesque pieces of sculpture. 
Among the ancients, fountains were generally esteemed 
sacred, and sacrifices and libations were made in their 
honour. Horace, in his odes, gives a tribute of praise 
to one at Rome, distinguished by the appellation of 
Fong Blandueie. Many of the Greek cities were 
adorned with these beautiful and necessary objects of 
art, Corinth especially. In the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, fountains were seen in nearly every 
situation ; and, from the number of leaden pipes also 
found, it Booms that every house wli provided with 
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one. In modern Rome this practice of taring fountains 
distributed through the city is kept up in the present 
day ; and those of Trevi anti the Pauline, at San Pietro 
in Montorio, aTe splendid piles of architecture, adorned 
with imposing pieces of Boulpture. In Paris, the 
fountains of Versailles and St. Cloud used to be con- 
sidered the finest in the world ; but since the erection 
in England of the system of fountains at Sydenham 
Palace, they cannot be oompared with the latter. 
Within the last year or so, much attention haB b^en 
given to the necessity of public drinking-fountains in 
the streets and thoroughfares of London, and now 
many of them are supplied with some really artistic 
jets d’eati, through the liberality of some of the chief 
citizens. They are a necessity to a largo city, and 
there is no doubt that ere long London will be as well 
or better supplied than Rome was in this reBpect. 

Foueiebism, feor / -re-er-izm, is the name given to a 
system of socialism promulgated by Charles Fourier 
(1772—1837), and which differs materially from the 
systems of communism strictly so called. It professes 
to be based upon natural laws, and to be founded on 
calculations which he maintained to be the counterpart 
of Newton's physical system. This system, unlike 
communism, does not, in theory at least, withdraw any 
of the motives to exertion which exist at present, nor 
does it contemplate the abolition of private property. 
According to the Fourierists, t^ere is scarcely any 
kind of useful labour which is naturally and necessarily 
disagreeable, unless it be either regarded as dishonour- 
able, or iB immoderate in degree, or destitute of the 
stimulus of sympathy and emulation. They therefore 
endeavour to strengthen and foster those motives for 
exertion that are naturally inherent in man. Society 
was to be formed into associations, or phalansteries, 
each comprising 400 families, or 1,800 persons, num- 
bers brought out by very careful calculations. The 
phalanstery was to include everything in structure and 
character which could gratify the highest tasto and 
sense of enjoyment. The pursuits and functions of 
the members were to be infallibly adjusted through a 
distribution by which each person was to be set pre- 
cisely to that occupation in life to which his passions 
and propensities directed him. Life was thus to be a 
perpetual enjoyment, mid labour, instead of being a 
tusk, was to be as much a source of enjoyment as the 
pursuits of the hunter or the angler. The property 
of the association was to be held m 1,128 shares, and 
the whole products were to be divided into twelve 
parts ; of which five wevo to go to labour, four to 
capital, and three to skill or talent. The capital of 
the community may be owned in unequal shares by 
different members, who would receive proportional 
dividends ,- and the claim of each person to the share 
of the produce appropriated to talent is estimated by 
the grade or rank which the individual occupies in the 
several groups of labourers to which he or slio belongs. 
The remuneration, when received, would not of neces- 
sity he expended or enjoyed in common. The system, 
however, as a whole, is so complex, that Fourier 
himself never admitted that even the most ardent of 
his disciples understood it ; and to the last he would 
sanction nothing as an announcement of his views that 
he had not himself written. An attempt was made to 
carry out Fourier’s views practically in the neighbour- 
hood of the small town of llambouillet, easily accessible 
fromParis. A bout £'20,000 is said to have beenexpended 
in the attempt, which proved a failure. According to 
J. 8. Mill, Fourierism is “ the most skilfully combined, 
and with the greatest foresight of objections, of all the 
forms of socialism/’ It “ does no violence to any of 
the general laws by which human action, even in the 
present imperfect state of moral and intellectual culti- 
vation, is influenced j and it would be extremely r^isjh 
to pronounce it incapable of success, or unfitted to 
realize a great part of the hopes founded on it by its 
partisans,” — Ref. Encyclopedia Britannim , art. Com - 
minium ; Principles of Political Economy, by J. 8. Mill. 

Fourth, fourth (Ang.-Sax.) , a distance comprising 
three diatonic intervals. There are three kinds of 
fourths ; viz., the diminished fourth, composed of a 
whole tone and two semitones : the perfect fourth , 
consisting of two wholo levies and a Bemitone ; and the 
extreme sharp, or superfluous fourth, consisting of three 
whole tones. 
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FotibU Oil 

Fousil Oil, fou'-til, in Chem. (C^H^OHO), a 
substance foundbin brandies distilled Irom fermented 
potatoes, rye, barley, and the mare of grapes. Its 
chemical name is amylio alcohol, under which heading 
its properties are described. 

Fo yill.1, fo-vil'-U (Lat. foveo), in Bot., the matter 
contained within the membranes of the pollen-grains. 
It is a semi-fluid granular protoplasm, in which are 
suspended very nuuute starch granules, and what 
appear to be oil globules. It is, without doubt, the 
essential part of the pollen-grain. (See Pollen.) 

FowL,/otei (Sax. jug el ). — In its general sense, this 
term is nearly synonymous with birds; but in a 
more restricted sense it means thoBe domestic birds 
brought up in a farmyard for the table. Fowls ori- 
ginally came from Persia and India, and they are 
valuable to the breeder in many ways, yielding profit 
as they do in eggs, in broods, and m feathers. The 
different kinds of this useful domestic creature are the 
Cochin-China, the Hambro', the Spangled, the Spanish, 
the Bantam, the Malay, the Poland, the Brahma- 
pootra, and the Dorking. Besides these there are 
several other scarce specimens; as the Japanese Ban- 
tam or Silky Fowl, the Emu or Silky Cochin, the 
Andalusian, the Rangoon, and the Ancona fowls, all of 
which are bred more Tor exhibition than for real utility. 
The Cochin-China is one of the largest of the different 
kinds, and the colours of its plumage are buff, lemon, 
cinnamon, grouse, piu’tridge, white, and black. They 
are capital layers, and in u short time a pair will stock 
a yard. The Ilambro’ fowl is one of the prettiest 
varieties, and has gold and silver plumage ; they are 
also prodigious layers, but rarely have patience to bring 
up a brood. The Spanish fowl and the Dorking are 
the more commonly seen than the other k varieties, 
and are certainly of more use to the breeder, being 
good sitters as well as layers. The Bantams are the 
greatest favourites, being remarkably small birds, and 
having delicate plumage. It would be impossible to 
give a description of all the different varieties here; but 
the reader is referred to “A Plain and Familiar Trea- 
tise on the principal Breeds of Fowls," by Mr. John 
Baily. The Guinea-fowl, or Pin tado, is sometimes classed 
among the common order of fowls ; they are very wild 
and restless in their nature, and, unlike the ordinary 
fowls, they give no notioe to any one of their laying or 
sitting; they have consequently to be closely watched. 
The Guinea-fowl is very delicate eating, and is in season 
about Lent. Their eggs are something like those of 
turkeys, but not so gross. As the Guinea-fowl rarely 
watches over her nest and rears a brood, its eggs are 
generally put under a common hen, which perforins in 
a satisfactory manner the duties of foster-mother. 

Fox, foks (Ang.-Sax.). — Until very recently, the 
foxes were placed, by the most eminent naturalists, 
together with the wolf and dog; but, according to the 
classification of the mammalia in the British Museum, 
which system is now generally adopted by zoologists, 
it is separated from these animals, and plaoed in the 
genus Vulpes. In many particulars, it is time, the fox 
greatly resembles the rest of the genus Cauis ; but the 
shapo of the pupil of the eye (which is elongated), the 
bullet head, the bushy tail the long body, supported 
on short limbs,— all these characteristics fully establish 
the soundness and correctness of the position to which 
the fox is assigned in the collections of the great 
national repository of Boienoe. The common fox ( Vul- 
pes vulgaris) is the only species found in this country. 
Of so well-known an animal, any minute description 
would be superfluous. Its colour is reddish-fawn, 
intermixed with black and white hairs; its tail, or 
“brush," is of the same colour, except at the tip, 
which is white. It measures about two feet and a 
half in length, and twelve inches in height. Its coat is 
much heavier and thicker during the winter months, 
when its fur is of greater value than in wanner weather. 
Linnams restricts its geographical range to Europe, 
Asia, and Alrica ; Cuvier says it is found from Sweden 
to Egypt inclusively. In eighteen months, the fox 
attains maturity; and its life varies from twelve to 
fourteen years. As this, however, can only be said of 
those animals which have been captured young, or born 
in confinement, it is probable that, in a wild state, the 
fox lives to a much greater ige. The fox emits a most 
unpleasant Boent, which proceeds from certain glands | 
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situated at the root of the tail. This powerful odour 
is rendered more disagreeable from the remarkable 
tenacity with which it clings to any objfect which it has 
once touched. The common fox lives on rabbits, 
bares, partridges; and when occasion offers it a 
chance of obtaining entrance into the farmyard, it 
often commits great havoc among the poultry. This 
food failing, it will resort to worms ana insects for a 
means of subsistence ; and, when dwelling near the 
sea-coast, sometimes makes a meal of the mollusca and 
orustacea it can manage to piok up on the shore. It 
burrows in the ground like the rabbit ; and, indeed, 
often turns out that animal from its domicile to taka 
up its own abode there. Besides the abeve species, 
there are several others the Persian fox (V. Jlaves- 
cent), the Aretio fox (V. lagopus) , the American fox 
( V. c alrnis), the South- African fox, or Caama ( V. 
Caama), the Senegal fox ( V. dorsalis ), the Kit fox 
( V . cenereo-arggntatus ), the Kokree (V. bengalensis), 
the 8alora (V. nUoticus ) ; and one or two others, which 
are doubtful members of this family. 

Foxglove. (See Digitalis.) 

Fox-geapes. (See Vms.) 

Foxhound, foks' -hound (Ang.-Sax,), a species of 
dog used in the sport of fox-hunting. An extraor- 
dinary amount of care and attention has been given to 
the proper breeding of this animal ; and no pack can 
be justly considered perfect without each particular 
animal composing it being especially picked out as 
adhering to the rules laid down for the guidance of 
dog-fanciers. In the true foxhound, nearly all the 
individual good qualities which distinguish other varie- 
ties of dogs are combined; and, for fleetness, strength, 
fine scent, spirit, perseverance, and subordination, they 
have no equals. The foxhound is not a very largo 
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animal, his height averaging from twenty to twenty-two 
inohes. Th o colour of the foxhound is generally pied ; 
such as yellow, black, dun, fallow, and brown inter- 
mixed. In order to bo perfect, an old authority on tho 
chase observes, that the animal should be of the fol- 
lowing proportions : his legs straight as arrows ; his 
feet round, and of medium size; his shoulders black ; 
his breast wide; his chest deep; his back broad; his 
head small ; his neck thin ; and his tail bushy, thick, 
and well-carried. A celebrated foxhound bitch, be- 
longing to Colonel Thornton, named Merkin, has been 
known to run four miles in seven minutes and half a 
second, — a pace which nearly equals that of the fastest 
race-horse. „ 

Fox-hunting. (See Hunting.) 

Fk actions, frdkf -shuns (from Lat. frango, I break), 
a term applied in Aritb. and Alg. to designate a part 
of any magnitude, integer (whole number), or unit. 
For example, “ two and a fraction" means two units 
and that part of a unit which can be distinguished as 
one-half, two-fifths, and so on. In the fraction fia 

arithmetic, or | in algebra, tho figure 1 or a is tho 

numerator, and 3 or & is the denominator ; and they 
represent that, if a whole number is divided into three 
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or b parts, only one or u parts are taken. In the 
addition of fractions, %he fractions must be brought 
down to the same denominator, and their numerators 
(as expressed in the value of their new denominator) 
must then be added, when we have one whole fraction. 
Thus, if we want to add \ to |, we must find the least 
common multiple of 3 and 6, which is found to be 15 ; 
then, as 3 goes 5 times into 15, and 5 goes 3 timeB into 
the same number, we multiply the numerators of the 
different fractions by these respective quotients, and 
then add the two quantities together. ThuB, k added 
to $ will be 5 added to 0 fifteenth*. The true de- 
finition . of a fraction may do thus summed up : — It 
*ls the division of its numerator by its denominator ; as 
seven-eighths are equivalent to the whole number 7 
divided by 8, — whence a fraction is obtained. Decimal 
fractions simplify calculations greatly, as they are con* 
structed on the principle of having one common 
denominator, — a multiple of ton; ana thuB fractions 
can be added, subtracted, and divided without repeat- 
ing over and over the tedious process of bringing t hem 
down to a common denominator. (See Arithmetic 
and Decimals.) 

'FBACTUBEf./rafe' tshur (Lat., from frango, I break), 
in Sarg., is the term upplied to broken bones. This 
is one of the commonest accidents to which one is 
liable, especially in very cold weather, when the bones 
are very brittle, and in certain conditions of the bones 
themselves. Fractures are divided into simple, com- 
pound, comminuted, and complicated. Simple frac- 
tures are those in which the fracture does not commu- 
nicate with the external air. These are by fur the 
most common, and usually affect the shaft of long 
bones, this part being the most subject to injuries of 
this description. Compound fractures are those in 
which one or more bones are broken, and the fracture 
communicates with the external air by means of a 
wound in the Boft parts. Comminuted fractures are 
those in which the bones are broken into several por- 
tions ; while complicated fractures are each as arc 
complicated with some other injury ; as a wound of the 
principal artery of the limb. Fractures are also dis- 
tinguished as transverse, oblique, or longitudinal, 
according to their direction. A transverse fracture 
is usually much more easily treated than an oblique; 
for the parts, when placed in opposition, may be kept 
there without much difficulty ; whereas, in the latter 
case, they are liable to be displaced by the movements 
of the muscles or parts; also, in the latter case, the 
contiguous soft parts are much more liable to be 
lacerated by broken edges of the bone than in the 
former. In treating the oblique fracture, the limb 
should, if possible, be placed in Buch a position as will 
relax the principal muscles connected with the bone ; 
in the transverse fracture, the straight position is often 
the best. The general symptoms of a fracture are 
deformity of the limb, caused cither by the overlap- 
ping of the bones, or effusion of blood, lymph, or 
serum into the cellular tissue, shortening of the limb, 
and crepitus, or a gratiug sound when the ends of the 
fractured bone are moved upon each other. The treat- 
ment of fractures consists in restoring the broken frag- 
ments, as nearly as possible, to their former positions, 
and securing them in that state. Where displacement 
has taken place, it is first of all necessary to soothe the 
muscular irritation by means of gentle friction or warm 
fomentations, after which, by a gentle application of 
force, the bone is to be restored, os nearly as possible, 
to its proper position. When the limb has been re- 
duced, or set, it is to be placed in splints, which are 
thin pieces of wood, or other material of the requisite 
firmness and length, shaped and hollowed out, so as 
to fit evenly without making undue pressure upon 
any part. The skin is to be prot ected by folds of linen, 
*or thin soft pads, a little wider than the splints, which 
are also useful to prevent them from slipping. These 
are to be bound upon the limb with a moderate degree 
of pressure, and they ought to be removed and re- 
adjusted occasionally, in order to detect and rectify 
any deviation that may be observable. The mode of 
healing, in simple fractures, differs little from the 
manner in which bone is originally formed. Imme- 
diately after the fracture has taken place, a quantity of 
blood is poured out into the surrounding cellular tissue 
by the vessels of the adjoining structures, Infiamma- 
878 * 
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tion sets in, and the periosteum becomes thickened j 
lymph is poured out, by which the*tends of the bone 
are united, and in which bony matter is formed, until 
a complete union is effected. 'The period taken for 
the accomplish meat of this varies according to the 
bone broken, the age, constitution, &o. of the patient. 
It is quicker in children than in adults, and in adults it 
is slowest in old age. Taking all ages, however, the time 
occupied is from two to eight or ten weekB. The treat- 
mentof compound fracture consists in placing the broken 
bones in opposition, and healing the external wound, 
so as to con vert the compound into a simple fracture. 
This is best done, where it oan be effected, by bringing 
the cdgeB of the wound together with adhesive plaster, 
or with sutures if ncoessary. But the modes or treat- 
ment in this, and the other complicated cases of frac- 
ture, are so varied, and depend in so great a measure 
upon the circumstances of each particular case, that our 
limits do not admit of our entering upon them ; which 
is the less to be regretted, as they can only be properly 
treated at the hands of a skilful surgeon. 

Fka.qa.kia, fr<ig-ui'-re-a (from Lat. fragrant, frag- 
rant), iu But., the Strawberry plant, a gen. of the nut. 
ord. Itosaeeae. Two species are natives of Britain; 
namely, F. veaca , the wood strawberry, and F. elatior , 
the hautboy strawberry. The latter is very rarely met 
with in a wild state. From these and several foreign 
species, a great number of varieties have been devel- 
oped. The fruit is remarkablyewholeBome, and is re- 
garded by most people as the choicest of our native 
fruits. Iu cultivating the Btrawberry, an open situation 
and a rich loamy soil are required. The plants, until 
the fruit is formed, demand copious supplies of water. 
The row-oulturc is most convenient, ana frequent re- 
newal insures vigorous plants and largo fruit. 

FbaMBOKSIA, or Yaws, fr&m-bo-e’-ze-a (Fr., from 
framboise , a raspberry), a disease of the skin, indigenous 
to the Antilles as well as Africa. It consists of imper- 
fectly suppurating tumours, which gradually increase 
in size until they become as large as, and somewhat 
resemble, a raspberry. The period during which the 
disease is in progress varies from a few weeks to several 
months. When it has reached its height, it usually 
continues for some time without undergoing much 
change, and then passes away. It seldom proves 
dangerous, except from the mischievous interference 
of ill-directed art. The ** master yaw," however, or 
one of the pustules that attains a much larger size 
than the rest, sometimes remains large and trouble- 
some after the others have disappeared, and requires 
to be treated with gentle escbarotioa. The framboesia 
is propagated solely by the contagion of the matter 
discharged from tne eruption when applied to the 
broken skin of another person who has not previously 
had the disease ; for it only affects the Bame person 
once. 

Fb a wa B bid ge , fraii* bridj ( Ang.-Sax . ) , abridge built 
of bourns of timber, and framed together, ns it is techni- 
cally called, in such a manner that any weight which may 
be placed on the structure exerts a crashing or pulling 
strata on the timbers in the direction of the grain of 
the wood, any disposition of the pieces that may cause 
a strain to be exerted on them transversely to the 
direction of the fibres of the material, being oarefully 
avoided. Iu making frame bridges of considerable 

r n, the timbers are often put together to present 
form of an arch, in the same maimer in which cen- 
trings are formed on which arches of brickwork or 
masonry are constructed (see Ceutbiko) ; but, in 
the majority of bridges of this class, the weight is 
either thrown on a horizontal tie-beam by oblique 
timbers which support a pathway above, and are framed 
into the tie-beam abutting firmly against it, and trans- 
mitting the weight in the direction of its length, as in 
the bridge of Schaffhausen, On the Rhine, in which no 
outward thrust is exerted against the piers on which 
the tie-beam which supports the structure is laid ; or, 
on the contrary, in some, a great part of the weight is 
thrown on the abutments of the bridge by diagonal 
struts through which a considerable outward thrust is 
conveyed against them. Frame bridges are common 
in Switzerland, where a roof is frequently constructed 
over them, to shelter the main timbers of the bridge 
from the action of the vttather. In erecting bridges 
of this description, care should be taken to prevent 
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their decay, from exposure to the weather, as far as 
possible, by guarding against the settlement of water 
m the joints of the tiitibers, and to promote a free 
circulation of the air about the ends of the beamB that 
rest on or are imbedded in the masonry of the abut- 
ments. 

Framing, frai'-ming (Ang.-Sax.), the name applied 
to the process of jointing and fitting together any kind 
of work composed of a number of different parts, 
whether in wood or metal. In carpentry, however, 
this i% generally called “joining,” and the carpenter 
who is employed on such work is termed a “joiner.” 

Franc, frank (Fr.), a French silver ooin of the 
value of nearly tenpence sterling. The equivalent in 
our coinage is, that twenty-five francs go to make 
one sovereign. The franc, or frank, which was used 
in anoient times, was a gold piece nearly equal to a 
crown in value ; and the old silver franc was in value 
equal to a third of the gold one. 

Franchise, frun-tshiz (Fr., a privilege or freedom 
from any onerous duty), in Law, is defined to bo “ a 
royal privilege or branch of the king's prerogative 
subsisting in the hands of a subject." It thus must 
necessarily arise from a king's grant, or it may be hold 
by prescription, which supposes a grant. The different 
Hinds of franchise are almost infinite ; but among them 
may be mentioned the privileges of bodies corporate, 
the right to hold courts leet, fairs, markets, ferries, 
forests, chases, parks, •warrens, and fisheries. They 
may be lost or forfeited by the parties who enjoy 
them ; and the remedy for the disturbance or inter- 
ference with a franchise is an action on the case. The 
right of voting at an election for a member of parlia- 
ment is also termed a franchise. 

Franciscans (Gbet), or Mixon Fbtars, fran-sis 
Mns, in Feel, Hist., constituted one of the four orders 
of mendicant friars, and were termed Franciscans, 
after their founder, St. Francis ; Grey, from their grey 
clothing j and Minor, or Minorites, in token of their 
humility. The order was established by St. Francis 
at Assisi, in Naples, in 1208. It was distinguished by 
rows of absolute poverty and a renunciation of all the 
pleasures of the world, the members being strictly 
prohibited from having any property whatever. The 
rnle of the order, sanctioned by the pope in 1210 and 
1223, destined them to beg and preach. The popes 
granted then# many extensive privileges, which excited 
the envy and opposition of the secular clergy, upon 
whose rights they often made great encroachments ; 
and they refused to acknowledge any authority what- 
ever but that of the pope. They spread with grea* 
rapidity, and at length comprised many thousand 
monasteries, all established by alms and contributions. 
The rule of poverty, so strictly enjoined by their 
founder, came in time to be somewhat relaxed, and the 
monasteries were permitted to hold property. Learn- 
ing, too, which was at first despised, came to be culti- 
vated within their monasteries, and many of their 
members became distinguished as scholars; as Bona- 
ventura, Duns Sootus, Roger Bacon, and others. 
Several of them have also risen to the highest offices 
of the Church; popes Nicholas TV,, Alexander V., 
Sixtus IV. aud v., and Clement XIV. being of this 
order. Many of their early austerities were greatly 
mitigated ; and this and other differences led to nu- 
merous divisions and subdivisions among them. Among 
the minor orders of the Franciscans thus formed, are 
the Cmaarinians, Celestines, Spirituals, Soecolanti (or 
sandal-wearers), Observantes, Capuchins, Cordeliers, 
Alcantarines, &c. In the middle of the last century, 
there were above 7,000 houses of this order, having iu 
them above 1)5,000 monks, besides about 900 convents, 
having 28,000 nuns. The Franciscans arc not now very 
popular in Europe, and have been suppressed in more 
than one kingdom ; but they are still one of the most 
numerous bodies of tho Roman Catholic church, and 
have missions established in almost every part of the 
world. They are very numerous in the tlmted States 
of America. The Franciscans are said to have come 
over into England in 1224, and to have had their first 
house at Canterbury and their second in London. 
They subsequently became very numerous in this 
country. 

Fkanooace.®, fran-ko-ai'^-e, in Bot., the Francoa 
fitm., a nat. ord. ot Bieolyledoms, mb-clasa Calyctflores, \ 
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consisting of steroless herbs with exstipulate leave* 
and regular flowers, the symmefry of which is quater- 
nary. There are but two genera ,— Franeba and Teiilla, 
and five species, all natives of Chili, The Francoae 
are reputed to be cooling and sedative; Teiilla- is 
astringent, and is employed as a remedy for dysentery. 

Frank, Jr&nJc, is u name given by the Greeks, Turks, 
Arabs, and other eastern nations, to a Christian. It 
probably originated at the time of the Crusades, in 
which the French particularly distinguished themsel ves. 
This was also the name of a powerful German tribe 
that about the 3rd century of the Christian era were 
found inhabiting the lower Rhine, and w hich afterwards 
overthrew the Roman empire in the north-east of Gaul ; 
whence, in German, that country is termed FranJcreivJt, 
i.e. the kingdom of the Franks. About the middle of 
the 4th century they became divided into two groups,— 
the Salic and the Ripunric Franks, the former inhabit- 
ing the Low Countries, the latter extending themselves 
up the Rhine as far as the Main. Each group had its 
own laws, which, however, did not differ much from 
each othpr, and are known as the Lea; Salica and the 
Lex Jlipuariorum. The Franks form at the present day 
tho ground ( tjrmullayc ) of the people of western Ger- 
many as far as the Neeknr, Main, Murg, and the Lower 
Alsace, as well as the chief Germanic element of the 
people of northern France. — llqf. Brockhaus’ Conver- 
sations Lexiletm, 4 

Frank, or Franking Letters, was the privilege en- 
joyed by the members of both houses of parliament, 
and m any . official persons, of sending or receiving a 
certain number of letters, free of postage, which was 
abolished on the introduction of the penny postage 
system in 1840. Before that time each member of 
either house of parliament was allowed to send daily 
ten letters, not exceeding an ounce in weight each, to 
any place in the U nited Kingdom, and to receive fifteen 
free of charge ; a privilege which was greatly abused. 

Frankalmoigne, frdnk-aV-moin (Ang.-Nor.), (Lat. 
libera eleemosyna , free alms), in Law, is that kind of 
tenure whereby a religious corporation, aggregate or 
sole, holdeth lands of the donor to them and their suc- 
cessors for ever. This is the tenure by which almost 
all the ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
their landB. The service which they were bound to 
render for them was not certainly defined ; but only in 
eneral to pray for the soul of the donor and his heirs, 
ead or alive ; and therefore they did not fealty (which 
^incident to all other services), became tlm divine 
service was of a higher and more exalted nature. This 
form of tenure still continues, though the nature of the 
service was changed at the time of the Reformation, 
and made conformable to the purer doctrines of the 
Church of England. If those who hold their tenements 
in frankalmoigne fail or refuse to perform the enjoined 
service, the law gives no remedy by distress or other- 
wise to the lord of whom the lands ure holden ; he can 
only complain to the ordinary or visitor, praying him 
to correct and punish the omission, and provide that 
such negligence be no more done. The statute of IS 
Car. II. c. 24, which abolished the old tenures, specially 
reserved tenure in frankalmoigne. 

Fbankeniacejk, frunk-e-ne-ai'-se-e (after John 
Franheniuft, professor of botany at Upsal), in Bot., 
the Frankeniu fam., a nat. ord. of Licotyledones, sub- 
class Thalamifiora >, consisting of herbs and under- 
shrubs much branched, with opposite exstipulate 
leaves and sessile flowers; calyx tubular, furrowed, 
persistent ; petals unguiculate, 4 or 5, bypogynous; 
stamens bypogynous, distinct ; ovaiy superior, 1 -celled, 
with parietal placentae; fruit capsular, 1 •celled, in- 
closed in the calyx and dehiscing in a septicidal man- 
ner; seeds numerous ; embryo straight, erect, in the 
middle of albumen. The plants of the order chiefly ^ 
ocour in the south of Europe and north of Africa, but 
are found in other parts. They are mucilaginous and 
slightly aromatic. The leaves of a species of Beat sonia 
are used at St. Helena as a substitute for tea. 

Frankincense, f rank-in! -sens (Ang.-Nor.), a name 
given to a species or gum-resin derived from the . Bos- 
wellia serrata, and imported from the Levant. By 
melting it in water, and straining it through coarse 
cloths, it is cleaned from a good deal of the oil which is 
one of its component parts, — the oil which is extracted 
being termed Burgundy pitch , or white resin. If 
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frankincense ib sprinkled on coals, it emits a peculiar 
aromatic odour ; whence its name. 

Franklin, frank' -lin (Ang.-Nor.), was the ancient 
name for a freeholder of considerable property in 
England. In Chaucer’s time, a franklin was a man of 
substance, enjoying abundance of good cheer, a chief 
man at the sessions, had been a sheriff, and frequently 
knight of the shire. The franklin of that day was evi- 
dently a person of importance; but, in Shakespeare's 
time, he stands much lower, being only a yeoman, a 
roan above a vassal or villain. There appears, however, 
to bo no foundation for Dr. Johnson’s definition of a 
franklin as “ a gentleman servant, steward, or bailiff. 1 ’ 

FRANK-MARaiAGE,/>‘dnfe-m/b*-rirf; (Ang.-Nor.]), (Lat. 
liberum maritagiim) , in Law, was a species of estate 
tail now gone out of use, and which is defined to be 

Where tenements are given by one man to another, 
together with a wife, who is the daughter or cousin of 
the donor, to hold in frank-marriage.” This implied 
that the donees should have the tenements to them 
and the heirs of their two bodies begotten ; that is, 
imey were tenants in special tail. < 

Frank-pledge Jrnnk-pledj (Ang.-N or.), (Lat./ra«ci 
plegiiun), in the early customs of England, denotes a 
pledge, or surety, for the behaviour of a freeman, 
called also friburuh. Before the Norman conquest, a 
law prevailed in this country, of the members of each 
district or circuit being made responsible for the good 
conduct of each other. Every free-born man, at the 
age of fourteen (religious persons, clerks, knights, and 
their eldest sons excepted), was bound to find surety 
for his truth towards the king and his subjects, or else 
to be kept in prison. Hence it became customary for 
a certain number of neighbours to become bound for 
one another, to eee each man of their pledge forth- 
coming at all times, or to answer for the offence of any 
one absenting himself. This was called frank-pledge, 
and the circuit thereof was called decenna, because it 
usually consisted of ten households. The Bherilfa at 
every county court did, from time to time, take the oaths 
of young persons as they grew up to fourteen years of 
age, and to see that they were settled in one decennary 
or another; whereby this branch of thesherilTs autho- 
rity was called visit* franci plcgii, or view of frank- 
pledge. Whenever any one offended, it was forthwith 
inquired in what pledge lie was, and then those of that 
pledge eithor produced the offender within thirty-one 
days, or satisfied lor his offence. ( 

Frasera, frd-ze'-rd (named after John Fraser, a 
collector of North- American plants), in Bot., a gen. of 
herbs belonging to the nat. ord. Oentianacete. The 
root of the species F. carolinensis, or Walleri , has pro- 
perties similar to gentian-root, but is less powerful. 
It is known as American columba, and is officinal in 
the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. 

Fraternity, frd-ter'-ne-te (Lat. f rater , a brother), 
■ignifies literally a body of men united together iu 
one brotherhood, and in Bom an Catholio countries 
denotes societies originated for purposes of devotion. 
These are of several sorts, the more remarkable of 
them being, — 1, of the Bosary, founded by St. Dominie, 
and divided into two branches, called the Common 
rosary and the Perpetual rosary, the latter being under 
very strict engagements, and enjoined to repeat the 
rosary continually ; 2, of the Seapulary, whom, ac- 
cording to the Sabbatine bull of John XXII., the 
Virgin boa promised to deliver out of hell the first 
Sunday after their death ;. 3. of 8t. Francis’s girdle, 
who are clothed with a sack of grey colour, which they 
tie with a cord, and in processions walk barefooted, 
carrying in their hands a wooden cross; A of St. 
Augustine's leathern girdle, which comprehends a 
great number Of devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
•are the countries where the greatest number of these 
fraternities are to be seen, seme of which assume the 
name of arch-fraternities. Pope Clement VII. insti- 
tuted the areh-fraternity of Charity, which distributes 
bread every Sunday among the poor; and the frater - 1 
nity of Death buries such dead as are abandoned by ] 
their relations, and causes masses to be celebrated for 
them. 

Fraud, /rated (Lat. /rows), in Law, includes all 
deceitful practices, in defrauding, Or endeavouring to 
defraud, another of kis known right, by means of some 
artful device, contrary to the plain Mile of common 
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honesty. It is condemned by the common law, and punish- 
able according to the beinousness of 1 *!!© offence. All 
frauds and deceits for which there is no remedy by the 
ordinary course of law are properly cognizable in 
equity,' and, indeed, constituted one or the chief 
branches of cases to which the jurisdiction of chancery 
was originally confined. There are few cases of fraud 
that are not cognizable by equity, though in roost cases 
the courts of law have a concurrent jurisdiction. 
\V here a fraud can be clearly established, courts of 
law exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with counts of 
equity. ‘Wherever fraud or surprise can be imputed 
to or collected from the circumstances, equity will 
interpose and grant relief against it. It is impossible 
to lay down any general rules that shall he applicable 
to all kinds or fraud; for they are innumerable and 
ever varying, the ingenuity of man ever finding out 
new modes of deceit and new means of avoiding 
detection. A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods 
to deceive creditors is, as to creditors, void in law; 
and a fraudulent conveyance to deceive purchasers is 
also to such purchasers void. Where a person is party 
to a fraud, all that follows by reason of that fraud 
shall be said to be done by him. A party prejudiced 
by a fraud may file a bill in equity for a discovery of 
all its circumstances. Mere inadequacy of price 
alone is not a ground for a court of equity to annul an 
agreement; but if there be such inadequacy as to 
show that the person did not lAiderBtand the bargain 
lie made, or was so oppressed that he was glad to make 
it, knowing its inadequacy, it will show a command 
over him which may amount to a fraud. If a person 
be fraudulently prevented from doing tin act, equity 
will consider the act as done; And equity also relieves 
against bargains made under misconception of rights. 
In treaties, concealment of a material fact by one of 
the parties, in order to keep the other in ignorance, 
w hereby to profit, is a gross fraud, and the contract 
will be set aside in equity.' Suppresmo veri (suppres- 
sion of truth), suggestio falsi (suggestion of falsehood), 
in solemn conveyances, releases, or agreements, will 
alFord a sufficient ground for setting them aside. 
Constructive fraud is applied to BUch acts or contracts 
as, though not originating in any actual evil design or 
contrivance to perpetuate a positive fraud or injury 
upon other persons, yet, by tneir tendency to deceive 
or mislead other persons, or to violate public or private 
confidence, or to impair or injure the public interests, 
are deemed equally reprehensible with positive fraud, 
and are prohibited by law, as within the same reason 
and mischief as acts and contracts done tnalo animo . 
Gross criminal frauds are punishable by way of indict- 
ment or information ; such as playing with false dice, 
causing an illiterate person to execute a deed to his 
prejudice, &c. For these and such-like offences, the 
party may be punished with fine and imprisonment. 
Frauds are not indictable at common law unless they 
be such as affect the public; as vending unwholesome 
provisions, or using false weights or measures ; or by 
way of conspiracy ; or unless they affect the crown or 
the administration of justice. 

Fraunhofer’s Lines. (See Spectrum.) 

Fbaximts, frdks'-e-nus (from Lat. frango, I break, 
in allusion to its brittleness), in Bot., the Ash, a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Oleacete, consisting of about fifty 
species, mostly natives of Europe and North America, 
The leaves are deciduous, ana are pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet. The flowers are very imperfect, the 
calyx being obsolete, and the corolla either wanting or 
3 — 1-par tite. The fruit is a samara (which see), F. 
excelsior, the common ash, a native of Britain, is a 
beautiful and umbrageous tree, rising to the height of 
100 to 100 feet. The wood is white, tough, hard, and 
light, much valued by wheelwrights, coachmakers, and 
turners. It is peculiarly adapted for agricultural im- 
plements, handles for tools, and ladders. Some in- 
teresting varieties have been developed by cultivation : 
the weeping ash, with branches drooping to the 
ground; the curled - leaved ash, with dark -green 
wrinkled or curled leaves ; and the entire-leaved ash, 
with many or all the leaves simple. F. amerioana, the 
American or white ash, is a very fine tree, common in 
Canada and New Brunswick, with wood similar to that 
of F. excelsior. The sweet concrete exudation known 
as manna is procured by making incisions in the stemi 
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of certain specie^ of Fraxinua, chiefly F, Orwasand ciple, pronouncing judgments ift her courts which Bhow 
rotund folia , natives of Calabria, Apulia, aud Sicily, that she either refused to recognize the act, or else 
Manna is a mild agreeable laxative. It owes its pro* regarded it as not interfering with her prerogative, 
parties to a peculiar resin called marmite. The insect By degrees, however, the right of patrons became 
which produces the white wax of China feeds upon the more absolute, and the courts of law decided that 
species F. chine mis. the ecclesiastical powers might settle the minister ifi a 

; Fre celeb, /re fc'-Za (Lat. lenUginea), are small yellow parish, but that they could not Becure him the stipend, 
or brownish spots which appear on the lace, especially About the middle of the last century, also, a large party 
?f fair persons much exposed to the weather. Various sprang up in the Church, known as the Moderates, whir 
IpplymtiouB have been proposed for their removal ; adopted the views of the patrons against the people ; 
ntid perhaps the best is a liniment composed of lime* and after many a fight, in which sometimes the assist- 
viater and oil, with the addition of a little ummouin. ance of the military had to be called in to settle ft 
Free Bench, free benth (Sax. frig, fresh, bene, minister in his church, the right of the patrons had 
bench; hut. sedea libera , or f rations bancue), in Law, become absolute. The question of patronage had 
is that share in copyhold lauds which a w idow hath on slumbered for about half a century, when it was again 
the death of her husbaud, and which is regulated, as to brought into life in 1833, by Dr. Chalmers, who brought 
its quantity, quality, and duration, according to tho his veto measure before the General Assembly, to the 
custom of the particular manor. It is generally a effect that tho dissent of a majority of the male 
third for life, as at common law ; but it is sometimes beads of families resident within the parish, being 
a fourth part only, and sometimes but a portion of the members of the congregation, and in communion 
rent. Frequently the customary right is during with the church for a period of at least two years, 
widowhood only, and in some manors, if this widow be ought to set aside the patron's nominee. The mea- 
found guilty of incontinency, she loses her free bench, sure was at first rejected ; but it was carried the 
unless she comes into court riding backwards upon a following year, and became law. Nothing occurred 
black ram, and repeating certain ridiculous words, to disturb this law till 1837, when the earl of 
Free bench differs from dower at the common law, in Kinnoul, having as patron presented Mr. Young to 
that the former does not attach, even in right, till the tho vacant living of Auchterarder, the congregation 
actual decease of tlqe husband; whereas the right to were so dissatisfied with him 4 , that a protest against 
dower attaches immediately on marriage. — lief, whar- his settlement was signed by 287 out of 330 persons on 
ton's Law Lexicon. the communion roll. Against tho decision of the church 

Freebooter, free'-boot-er (Ger. freiheuter, Fr. courts, Mr. Young appealed to the Court of Session. 
Jlibustier), is a name given to a class of adventurers The highest legal talent was employed on both sides, 
who have existed at different times and in different and after lengthened pleadings, the judges decided, by 
countries, but more particularly in the New^Continent, a majority of eight to fh T e, in favour of Young. The 
and who were usually remarkable for their daring and discussion turned mainly upon the question whether it 
intrepidity. (See Buccaneers, Filibusters.) was competent for the General Assembly to pass such 

Free Church, free tmhurtsh , is the name ussumed an enactment as the Veto act. The civil court having 
by the largest and most influential religious body in decided that tho Veto act was illegal, the struggle now 
Scotland who differ from the principles of the esta- took a new form,— resistance to civil encroachment oh 
blished church, and who separated themselves from it the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, as well as the 
at the disruption of 1813. They refuse to be called maintenance of popular rights. Resolutions in support 
(dissenters, because they contend that their principles of the independence of the Cliureh were passed in the 
are those of the Church of Scotland, and that it iB Assembly of 1838, and it was agreed to appeal from the 
the established church, and not they, that have decision of tho Court of SeaBiou to the House of Lords, 
departed from the principles of the Church, as set which W’as accordingly done. The House of Lords 
forth in the Confession ot Faith and the other stun- contirmod the decision of the inferior court, holding 
dards. They are also known as Non-intrusionids, from that the Church, in the matter of the fitness ofapre- 
the great principle against which they contended being %eutee, “ must strictly limit herself to judge of bis 
the intrusion, or establishing, of a minister in a church personal qualifications ; that is, his life, literature, and 
by the patron, contrary to the wish of the people. It is manners. The decision gave great offence to the non- 
a characteristic feature of Presbyterianism, especially intruBionists. In another case, that of Lethendy, the 
in Scotland, that the people have a considerable voice presbytery ordained a clergyman to the parish church, 
in the affairs of the Church, and that a certain amount in the face of an interdict from the Court of Session, and 
of deference is to be paid to the popular mind. They the members of the presbytery were brought before the 
have, also, always been opposed to any interference of bar of tho court, and subjected to a severe oensure. 
the civil powers in ecclesiastical matters. By an act In tho Marnoch case, on the other hand, seven clergy- 
of the Scottish parliament in 1587, “ anent the adrnis- men, forming a majority of the presbytery, complied 
Bion of them who shall be presented to benefices,” it is with the order of the Court of Session, ana were sue- 
ordained M that the examination and admission of pended from their ministerial office by the co mmi ssion 
ministers shall be only in the power of the kirk;" and of the General Assembly. The seven presbyters ap- 
while reserving the presentation of laic patronages to the pealed to the civil court, and their opponents were 
ancient patrons, it provides that if the presentee of u interdicted from preachiug in the churches, churoh- 
patrou should be refused to be admitted, it shall be law* yards, or school-rooms, of the seven deposed presby* 
ful for the patron “ to appeal to the General Assembly tors. In 1810, Lord. Aberdeen introduced a bill into 
of the whole realm, by whom the cause being decided, parliament, with the view of composing these differences 
shall take end as they decern and declare.” Alter the and patting tho points in dispute on a proper basis; 
union of the two crowns, an act was passed in 1711, as but it was regarded as unsatisfactory by the General 
Bishop Burnet says, “merely to spite the PreBbyte- Assembly, and was consequently abandoned. Another 
rians, who, from the beginning, had Bet it up as a attempt to heal the breach by act of parliament was 
principle that parishes had, from warrants in Scrip- made in 1841 by tho duke of Argyle, who brought * 
tore, a right to choose their ministers.” This act bill into parliament which was substantially a repetition 
declared, that, from and utter the 1st day of May, of the Assembly’s Veto act; but parliament having 
1712, it shall and maybe lawful for her Majesty, been suddenly dissolved, the measure fell to the ground! 
her heirs and successors, and every other person or In 1842 the General Assembly drew up a claim of right, V 
persons who have any right to patronage or patro* or “ a claim, declaration, and protest anent the en« ; 
nages, of any churoh or churches whatever, in that, croachments of the Court of Session,” asserting the 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, to present a sole headship of Christ over the Church; citing the 
qualified minister or ministers to any church or various statutes by which the independence of tho 
churches whereof they are patrons.” Attempts were Church and its oivil rights and privileges had been Be- 
rn ade by the Assembly, from time to time, to obtain a cared ; and claiming, an the name of the Church and oh 
repeal of this measure, but without success; but it behalf of the nation and people of Scotland, as of right, 
is said to have been so^ unpopular, that, for some years, freely to possess her liberties, and to be protected 
the patrons were afraid to -fuse the power invested in against the encroachments of the Court of Session, 
them, and for fifty years after the passing of that act This claim was laid before the Queen, and in reply, Sir 
the Church frequently enforced the non-intrusion prm- James GrahanAiddresscd a letter to the General At* 
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sembly, in which the clu^n of right was pronounced to 
be unreasonably and the intimation conveyed that the 
government could not advise her Majesty to acquiesce 
in these demands.— The disruption look place on the 
18th of May, 1843, “the greatest event, says Lord 
Cookbum, “that has occurred in Scotland since the 
rebellion in 1745, if not since the union.’* The General 
Assembly met on that day, and, after prayer, the mo- 
derator, Dr. Welsh, read a lengthened and Bolemn 
protest against the repeated encroachments of the civil 
power upon the Church, and concluded with a declara- 
tion that since they could no longer with a clear con- 
science remain within the Church, it was lawful for 
them, and others who might concur with them, to sepa- 
rate themselves from the establishment, and to adopt 
such measures as might seem proper for the advance- 
ment of God's glory and the proper administration of 
the affairs of His Church. Having read the protest, he 
turned towards the commissioner, and bowing respect- 
fully, slowly retired, followed by Drs. Chalmers, Gor- 
don^ Maefarlane, and all who adhered to them. — The 
scene was deeply solemn and affecting. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to the matters in 
dispute, no one could help admiring the nobleness of 
the men who had sacrificed all their worldly interests 
for what they believed to be right and true. The im- 
mense crowd of spectators looked on with feelings of the 
intensest interest, many of them being melted to tears. 
“There was no hurry, no rush, no confusion— keuoh 
after bench was vacant— man after man the protesters 
withdrew in silence, till one entire side of the Assembly, 
lately so crowded, was left with scarcely an occupant." 
It had been confidently represented by their opponents, 
and it is said that the government waB influenced by 
the representation, that except a few of the leaders, 
who might be prevented by Bbame or wounded pride 
from retracing their steps, few, or perhaps none, would 
actually secede. That any large secession would take 
place, they never for a moment calculated upon. More 
than 400 ministers, however, left the church of their 
fathers, and, in that act, abandoned for ever tbeir homes 
and tbeir means of support, and now cast themselves 
without reserve upon the sympathies of the people 
aud the good providence of God. They pattsed through 
streets crowded by an enthusiastic throng, who wel- 
comed them with shouts of admiration aud gratitude, 
and proceeded to Canon Mills, where a large hall, 
capable of accommodating 3,000 persona, had bean, 
previously prepared for them. Dr. Chalmers was 
chosen moderator of the first General Assembly of the 
Free Church, which continued its sittings to the end 
of May. On the 23rd of May, an “ Act of Separation 
and Deed of Demission " was adopted, aud signed not 
only by those olergymen who were members of as- 
sembly, but by all the others who participated in their 
viewB, the number being 474; and, in almost every 
case, the great majority of their congregations went 
along with them. The Disruption ministers met with 
much sympathy throughout the country, ami before 
the uew General Assembly rose, Dr. Chalmers an- 
nounced that an aggregate sum of £232,347 had been 
contributed for the support of the Free Church; and 
during the first year of its existence, its income 
amounted to £306,720. But while it was thus meeting 
with so much popular sympathy, the moderate parly 
and their adherents were doing everything in their 
> power against them. The majority of the nobility and 
1 great landed proprietors went with the established 
church, and some Of them were guilty of very cruel 
and oppressive acts towards the non-in trusionists. 
Some of them, for a long time, refused to grant any 
sites on their lands for churches or other buildings, 
though nearly all have now conceded this favour. 
Indeed, people at a distance could scarcely conceive 
how high party feeling ran, and what bitterness existed 
between the two parties? and scarcely less remarkable 
is the degree to which it has passed away in so short a 
time. Indeed, there are not wanting persons on both 
sides who entertain hopes that a union may yet lie 
> effected ; for the Free Church has always kept tena- 
■ ciously to the principle of an established church, and 
this has been the only thing that has prevented ft union 
between them and other bodies who have seceded 
from the established church, and who are opposed to 
the principle pf state endowments. There can be little 
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hope of a union, however, unless the State very con- 
siderably modifies the laws with regdfd to patronage* 
The progress of the Free Church since 1843 has been very 
remarkable. A sum of upwards of £6,000,000 sterling 
has been contributed to its various schemes down to the- 

resent time. It has upwards of 800 ministerial charges, 

e sides numerous preaching-stations ; it supports mis- 
sionaries in all parts of the world ; has established 
schools in almost every parish ; built churches, manses, 
schoolhouses, Ac. ; and has colleges or theological hall? 
for the education of its ministers in Edinburgh, CM aft 
gow, aud Aberdeen. A new source of annoyance has 
recently arisen, aud brought them into collision wife 
the civil power. In 1858, the Free Church minister 
of Card rues was charged with immorality, and who 
suspended by the General Assembly. From this de- 
cision he appealed to the Court of Session, for winch 
proceeding the General Assembly at once deposed 
him. After much discussion, the case was at length 
throwu out on technical grounds, though the fact' of 
the Court of Session entertaining the caso was a recog- 
nition of the principle against which the Church con- 
tended ; namely, the right of the civil courts to review 
their ecclesiastical decisions. The General Assembly 
opposed the civil jurisdiction on the ground that the 
minister was subjected to a declaration that he would 
conform to the regulations of the General Assembly, 
which preclude ull appeal to the civil powers. Tho 
court, however, held that this eoYdd only apply to the 
ecclesiastical duties, and not to his civil' rights, which 
had been affected by the decision of the General 
Assembly. The pursuer, Macmillun, again in 1863 
commenced his action against the Assembly, in a 
revised form, and the issue of it was undecisive. 
The tenets and government of the Free Church are 
identical, except- iu the points already indicated, with 
those of the Church of Scotland. (See Scotland, 
Church or.) — lief. Buchanan's Ten Tears’ Conflict ; 
Bryce’s Ten Tears of the Church of Scotland; Mars- 
den’s History of Christian Churches and Sects. 

Free Cities, free sit'-ecz, is the name given to 
certain German cities which form of -themselves inde- 
pendent states. They arc Hamburg, Bremen, Lubec, 
and Fraukfort-on-tlie-Muine, and are all members of 
tbe Germanic Confederation. 

Freedom and N ecessity. (See Free Will.) 

Far , room of the Press. (See Press, Liberty o s.) 

Fb behold frce'-hald (Ang.-Sax.), (Lat .liberum tens- 
mention) frank tenement), in Law, is an estate in lands 
or other real property, held cither in fee, in tail, or for 
life, independently ot tho will of the feudal lord, and is 
used in opposition to copyhold lands, held during the 
will of tho superior, or for a term of years. By the 
feudal law, none but a freeholder was regarded as having 
possession of the land, aud uo person w ho had an estate 
tor less then a lifetime, either his own or some other 
person’s, as his wife’s, whs regarded as a freeholder. 
Freehold also extends to offices which a man holds 
either in fee. or during life. 

Freeman, or Freedman, free'-man, freed’ -man, is a 
term used in contradistinction to a slave, and denotes 
one that is born or made free, and who enjoys certain 
privileges which aro denied to tbe other. The title is 
also given to one admitted to the freedom of a corporate 
town, or of any other corporate body. 

Fit eema n ’-a Boll, free'-mnnz role. — By the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 0 k 7 Viet. c. 76, it is enacted that 
the town clerk of every borough shall make out a list 
(to be called tbe freeman’s roll) of ail persons ad- 
mitted burgesses or freemen, who were entitled to a 
share or benefit of the lands and public stock of the 
borough before tho passing of such act, for the pur- 
pose of reserving such rights, and as distinguishing 
them from the burgesses newly 'crea-ted by the act, and 
entitled to the rights which it newly confers ; these last 
to he entered on another roll, called the burgess roll. 

FaEEMASONny,^ree-«a«i'*sow-rs (Fr. mafon; mason),, 
is a term applied to a secret and wide-spread associa- 
tion, who term themselves Free and Accepted Masons. 
Soci eties of Freemasons exist in all parts of the civilized 
world, and tbeir members are of every religion and. 
condition of life. Every candidate, before his initiation, 
comes under a solemn ewjagement never to divulge 
the mysteries of the order, nor to communicate to tho 
uninitiated the secrets with which he may bo intrusted*. 
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and the proceedings and plans in which the fraternity history of Masonry from the -earliest times, beginning 
may be engage# After the candidate has undergone with Adam, and comprising quotations from some 
the necessary ceremonies, and received the usual in- rabbinical tales, respecting the building of the tower 
etruotions, appropriate words and significant signs are of Babel and the temple or Solomon, limited, however, 
imparted to mm, that he may be enabled to distinguish to the information contained in the Bible. It then 
his brethren of the order from the uninitiated, and to passes over to the Greeks and Romans, mentioning 
convince others that he is entitled to the privileges of a particularly Pythagoras, Euclid, and Vitruvius. Then 
brother, should he be visited by distress or by want in we are told that St. Albanus, an honourable Roman 
a distant land. After a due interval of probation, if knight, patronized the art about A.n. 300, settled the 
the newly ‘admitted member he found qualified for a fundamental institutions of the Masons, procured 
higlier degree, he is promoted, till he has received that them employment, wages, and a charter from the 
Masonic knowledge which enables him to hold the emperor Carausius, according to which they might 
highest offices of trust to which the fraternity can raise form a society in Britain under the government of 
its members. At regular and appointed seasons, con- architects. The devastation of the country, and the 
vivial meetings of the fraternity are held in lodges, destruction of the edifices by the northern tribes, and 
constructed for the purpose; and all distinctions of the Angles and Saxons, is related ; and how the pious 
rank are laid aside, all differences in religious and Athelstan hud resolved to restore the ancient and 
political matters forgotten, and peace and harmony venerable Bociety. By virtue of this charter, all the 
generally prevail. Every one strives to give hnppi- Masons in the kingdom were assembled, and they 
ness to his brother, and men seem to recollect for established a general, or grand lodge, for their future 
once that they are sprung from one common origin, government. Under the patronage and jurisdiction of 
and are possessed of the same nature. According to this l«d gc, the fraternity very considerably increased, 
its own peculiar language. Masonry is founded on " the Freemasonry was first introduced into Scotland by 
practice of social and moral virtue.” Its character is thoBe architects who built the abbey of Kilwinning ; 
charity in the most extended sense, and “ brotherly and the Kilwinning lodge is the most ancient in that 
love, relief, and truth” are inculcated in it. Like every country. After the establishment of the York and 
other society of any duration, it has been subject to the Kilwinning lodges, the principles of Freemasonry were 
influences of human frailties ; and while it has been the rapidly diffused throughout both kingdoms, and other 
moans of effecting ranch good, it has doubtless at times lodges were erected in different parts of the ialand, 
also been productive of much evil. Recently much has which remained under the jurisdiction and control of 
been written both for and against Freemasonry, its ritual, the two mother-lodges. In this way. Masonry con- 
benefits, and tendency ; while books have even appeared tinued to flourish in this country for several centuries 
professing to reveal all the secrets of the order ; but after it had ceased on the continent ; for the Church 
most Masons maintain that the true secret ef Masonry had come to regard them with suspicion, as being 
has never yet been divulged, and there are many even possessed of a power and influence which might, in 
Masonic writers, defenders ofthe society, who yet call its time, be turned against itself. In this country, an act 
secret signs and rites accidental and unimportant. No was passed against them in the third year of Henry III., 
one, we believe, even among intelligent Masons them- at the instigation of the bishop of Winchester, which, 
selves, credits the great antiquity which some of their however, was never enforced; and the king himself 
authors claim lor it. According to some, it is as old afterwards countenanced theta with his presence, 
as the creation, while others only carry it back to the James I. of Scotland was also a great patron of the 
building of the tower of Babel, and some are content craft. Long before this time, however, the order had 
with tracing it no farther back than the building of ceased to be confined to architects or builders ; and 
Solomon's temple. It is asserted that the institution noblemen, gentlemen, kings, and princes, were enrolled 
has been continued down, in uninterrupted succession, among its members as “accepted Masons.” Among 
from that very remote period to the present day, those who have held the office of grand master, may 
through all the changes of governments, religion, civil- be mentioned Henry VII,, Cardinal Wolsey, Inigo 
ization, and knowledge. It is indeed not improbable, ^lones, and Sir Christopher Wren. After a time, the 
that, after building rose to be a separate art, and society of Masons decreased, and sank more and more, 
to demand a certain amount of skill and training, In 1717, an entire change was effected in the constitu- 
those who wero members of the order should seek to tion, and while retaining the name and customs of the 
impart a mystery to their profession, and adopt cor- ancient fraternity, the society ceased to be connected 
tain initiatory proceedings, before communicating with building ; but for brotherly love and mutual aid. 
their knowledge to others. The later Eleusinian, or The same year, the first regular grand lodge was 
other mysteries, to which others trace its origin, may formed in London, with power to grant charters 
have also imparted to it something of their character; for the holding of other lodges. The “Book of Con- 
but there is nothing in history, or in the character of stitutions,” drawn up by James Anderson, and based 
MaBonry, to warrant us in giving it so high an origin, upon the “ Gothic Constitutions ” of 926, far the use of 
Without, therefore, attempting to unravel its early the lodges, was published in 1723; and several editions 
history, we may state, generally, that the desire for have since been published. Since that time, Masonry 
magnifioenfc churches and monasteries by the Roman has continued to flourish, and at present the grand 
Catholic priests led to great encouragement being lodge of England has upwards of 1,000 lodges under 
given to the artificers of such works. The pontiffs of its jurisdiction. It is possessed of great wealth, and 
Rome, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred distributes several thousand pounds anpuaUy for phi- 
on the fraternity of masons the most important privi* lantbropic purposes ; contributing, among other things, 
leges, and allowed them to be governed by laws, cus- to the support of a Masonic girls’ scbocxl, established in 
toms, and ceremonies peculiar t.o themselves. Such 1788 ; ...» Masonic boys' school, established in 1798; a 
encouragement must have been productive of the most benevolent fund for aged Masons, established in 1812 ; 
beneficial results to the fraternity. The association and * widows’ fund, established in 1850. In Scotland, 
was composed of men of all nations ; of Italian, Greek, James n. nominated to the oflioe of grand master 
French, German, and Flemish artists, who were de- [ William St. Clair, earl of Orkney and Caithness, baron 
nominated Freemasons, and who, ranging from one of Roslin, and founder of the chapel of Roslih; and 
country to another, erected those elegant churches subsequently made tne office hereditary in bis family, 
and oathedrals which still excite admiration. Their It continued hereditary in that family till the insti# 
government was remarkably regular, and the members tution of the grand lodge of Scotland in 1736. The 
lived in a camp of huts reared beside the building number of lodges in Scotland is about 400. The first 
which they were employed in erecting. A surveyor, lodge in France established after the English system 
or master, presided over and directed the whole, and was founded at Paris in 1725: the first in Germany, 
every tenth man was called a warden, and had the at Hamburg in 1735; and the first in America, in 
oversight of the other nine. The most ancient lodge 1730. Masonry has made great progress in Aifienoa, 
of Freemasons in England is that of York, founded iu particularly in the United States. 

■926, under the patronage of Edwin, brother of King Febb Tort, / res port (Lat. poring, a port), in Com., 
Athelstan, who obtained for it a charter from the king, is a port or harbour free to ships of all nations to enter 
.and became himself grand master. The constitution and load or unload, on payment of moderate duties, 
of this lodge, which is still preserved at York, gives a: They also form»depdts where goods may be deposited 
* 8S3 * 
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I Freezlng T Apparatus 


. Free Spirit 

without payment of aey duty, and afterwards either 
re-exported on payment of mere transit duty, or ad* 
mitted for consumption on paying the usual customs 
does. 

Fees Spirit, Brethren or the. (See Brethren 
or the Free Sr i nix.) 

Freestone, free'-etone (Sax. ttan, stone), in Build., 
the name generally given to any soft atone that can be 
readily sawn and worked with the mallet and chisel. 
The various kinds of stone that come from the quarries 
near Bath, and those near Portland and in the Isle 
of Pnrbeok, are freestones ; and some kinds of lime- 
stone are also included under this term, as well as soft 
sandstones and oolites, among which may be named 
the magnesian limestone used in building the new 
palace at Westminster and the houses of parliament. 

Freethinker, /r«e-<fcmfc / -er (Sax. tkincan, to think), 
is a term applied to one who exercises freedom of 
thought, and is generally used in a bad sense to denote 
one who is sceptical on matters of religion. (See 
Dbisv, Atheism.) 

Fees Trade, free t raid (Sp.-Port. trato, trade), in 
Pol. Eoo., denotes the freedom of buying and selling 
without any interference by way of improving or 
otherwise influencing trade. It is only lately that our 
government has come to see the importance of this 
principle, and that all attempts to encourage certain 
branches of trade and discourage others are detri- 
mental and injurious. (See Corn Laws, Customs 
Duties, Bounty, Balance or Tkade, Political 
Economy.) 

Fees Will, Freedom and Necessity, Liberty 
anb Necessity, free will , freedom, ve-$es'-e-te, lib 
er-te (Sax. villa, will; Lat. necessitus, necessity, 
libertas , liberty), in Phil., are terms employed to 
denote one of the most difficult questions in the whole 
field of mental science,— the power of a man over the 
determination of his own will. “ If/' says Reid, “in 
any action he had power to will what he did or not to 
will it, in that action he is free. But if in every 
voluntary action the determination of his will be the 
necessary consequence of something involuntary in 
the state of his mind, or of something in liia external 
circumstances, lie is not free ; he has not what I call 
the liberty of a moral agent, but is subject to neces- 
sity.” Freedom has commonly been distinguished into 
freedom from coercion and freedom from necessity. 
Freedom from coercion implies, on the one hand, thw 
absence of all impediment or restraint, and on the 
other hand, the absence of all compulsion or violence. 
Thus, if we are prevented from doing what is in our 
power when we desire or will to do it, or if we aro 
compelled to do it when we desire and will not to do it, 
we are not free from coercion. Freedom from neces- 
sity, called also liberty of election, implies freedom 
from anything invincibly determining a moral agent. 
This freedom from necessity, however, does not mean 
that the agent has no motive or no more inclination 
towards one course of action than another ; for he may 
have motives prompting him more urgently to act in one 
direction rather than in another, and still have liberty ol 
election, if he has the power of determining in favour 
of another course of action. The universal language 
and practice of mankind is founded upon a belief in a 
kind of free will. To choose, to deliberate, to deter- 
mine, are expressions in every man’B mouth ; and the 
whole of our penal code is founded upon the oonvictiop 
that men have the power of doing or abstaining from 
certain acts. But if we examine the matter more 
closely, and look at the particular acts of one's life* we 
will find that this freedom of choice does not actually 
exist to the extent that we might at first sight be in- 
clined to suppose. We find that if we know the 
"'circumstances and character of an individual, we can 
calculate pretty correctly how be Will act in a given 
case. A man's habits, his education, his character, all 
go in some measure to determine his acting in a given 
case in a particular way. Hence, therefore, every act 
of the will, in some degree at least, depends upon 
something going before, or in the circumstances of the 
individual; and in so tar it is not absolutely free. 
•' What,” says Coleridge, “ determines the man to a 
good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous course 
of conduct ? The intelligent will or the self-determin- 
ing power? True, in part, it is j and the will is pre- 
88-1 


eminently the spiritual constituent in our being. But 
will any man admit that his own will is the only and 
sufficient determinant of all he is and all he does P Is ; 
nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the system/ 
to which it belongs, and to the pre-established fitness 
of the objects and agents, known and unknown, that 
surround him, as acting on the will, though doubt' 
less with it likewise P’ ? The whole question, how- 
ever, is involved in difficulties which defy our limited 
faculties to solve. “How the will can possibly be 
free,” says Hamilton, “ must remain to us, und£r the 

resent limitation of our faculties, wholly inoompre- 

ensible.” “ The assertion of absolute necessity is 
virtually the negation of a moral universe, conse- 
quently, of the Moral Governor of a moral universe, — 
in a word, atheism.” “ It would have been better,” 
he said, in speaking of the view of the question aa 
taken by tho Scottish school of philosophers, “to show 
articulately that liberty and necessity are both incom- 
prehensible, as both beyond the limits of legitimate 
thought; but that, though the free agency of man 
cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can it be 
Bpeculatively disproved ; while we may claim for it as 
a fact of real actuality, though of inconceivable pos- 
sibility, the testimony of consciousness, —that we are 
morally free, as we are morally accountable for our 
actions .” — Lectures on Metaphysics. 

Freezing, Frost, frees' -iny, frost (Ang.-Sax.), the 
solidification or congelation of Water or atmospheric 
vapour by cold. Water begins to freeze when the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is 32° Fahr., at which 
point ice begins to appear, and continues to be formed, 
unless some circumstance, such as the disturbance of 
the water, interferes. As the cold increases, other 
liquids, which are able to resist the temperature at 
which water congeals, begin to freeze, and pass into 
tho solid form. During Bpring and the early months of 
summer, much harm is done to vegetation by frost; 
and during Bevere frosts almost all vegetables fall into 
a state of decay, and even a moderate frost is able to 
destroy tender plants, W T hen there has been much 
rain, and when the plants are saturated with moisture, 
the occurrence of a frost is very disastrous ; for as the 
water contained in the leaves begins to freeze, it ex- 
pands, rupturing the vegetable fibres and destroying 
the plant. Fruits are destroyed by frost in a similar 
manner. When the morning dew freezes, it is called 
hoar-frost, or white-frost, and appears generally in 
spring and autumn. As tho air begins to be warmed 
by the rising sun, the evaporation from the leaves of 
grass, plants, and shrubs, is accelerated, and the cold 
increased ; hence the moisture which was only dew 
before tho dawn, is often converted into hoar-frost 
shortly after sunrise. The disastrous effects of froBt 
upon vegetation can only be averted in a very limited 
manner. That which will protect a plant from dew 
will protect it from frost; hence a covering of net- 
work or thin gauze will protect tender plantB or the 
blossom of wall-fruit. The most efficient mode, how- 
ever, is to shield the plant from the clear sky, and 
thus prevent the radiation which must otherwise take 
place. 

Freezing Apparatus, a contrivance by which 
liquids are frozen artificially. The first apparatus of 
the kind was one invented by Sir John Leslie, by 
means of which liquids were frozen in vacuo. When 
tho pressure of the atmosphere is removed, liquids 
evaporate much more rapidly than under ordinary 
circumstances, the heat producing the evaporation 
existing in the liquids themselves. When, therefore, 
a quantity of sulphuric ether is placed in a vessel under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and in it is placed a vessel 
containing a small quantity of water, on exhausting 
the receiver, the ether evaporates rapidly, and, in so 
doing, abstracts the latent heat of tho water, which is 
soon converted into ice, Leslie introduced into the 
receiver a shallow vessel containing highly concentrated 
sulphuric acid, above which was placed another vessel 
containing water; when the air was abstracted, the 
water evaporated rapidly, and its vapour, on account 
of the strong attraction which sulphuric acid has for it, 
was immediately absorbed. In two or three minutes 
congelation began. Sujnhnrio arid is not the only 
substance which is capable of producing this result ; 
any substance which has * strong attraction for water 
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Freezing Mixtures 
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will do m well. §Dr y potash, muriate of lime, or 
powder of basalt, are all used for the purpose. A 
number of machines of this kind, varying in many 
ways, have since been constructed. _ One of the most 
successful produced largo blocks of ice by the evapora- 
tion of ether, and another welded slabs of ice as fast as 
they were formed. A detailed account of the former, 
which was patented by Mr. Harrison, is to bo found in 
the <f Pharmaceutical Journal," xvi. 477. Its prin- 
ciple generally, is the production of cold by evaporat- 
ing volatile liquids in vacuo, the condensation of their 
vapours by pressure, and the continued re-evaporation 
and re-condensation of the same material. 

Freezing Mixtures (in Chem.). — Many salts, 
while undergoing solution, produce a very considerable 
reduction in the temperature. By mixing 4 oz. of nitre 
and 4 oz. of sal-ammoniac, and throwing them into 
water, the temperature is reduced from 60° to 10° ; 
and a mixture of equal parts of water, nitrate of am- 
monia, and carbonate of soda, the two latter in the 
crystallized condition, is capable of effecting a reduc- 
tion from 50° to 7°. Equal parts of snow and Balt will 
maintain a steady temperature of —4° for many hours ; 
and if a mixture of three parts of crystallized chloride 
of calcium and two of snow be made, in a vessel cooled 
down to 33°, a cold of —50° will be the result. The fol- 
lowing are a few freezing-points that may be found 
useful:— # 


Mercury — 39°Falir. 

Oil of vitriol —30° 

Premium —4° 

Saturated solution of chloride 

of sodium.. — 4** 

Seawater 2S° 

Pure water 32° 

Freezing-point. ( See Thermometer.) 

Freight, frait (Du. vragt, Ger. fracht) , in Com., 
is the money paid for the carriage of goods by sea, or 
the prioe paid by a merchant for the use of a ship to 
transport goods: the word freight is also sometimes 
used as synonymous with cargo. When an entire 
vessel is engaged for tho transport of goods, there is 
usually an instrument executed known as a charter- 
party ,'in which tho terms of the agreement and amount 
of freight are set forth. If, however,, merely a part of 
the ship is engaged, or a certain amount of goods to 
be conveyed, there is usually a bill of lading made out. 
Where no formal agreement is entered into, the 
amount of freight is regulated by the custom or usage 
of trade. The freight is most commonly determined 
for the whole voyage, without respect to time; but 
sometimes it is made to depend upon time. In the 
former case it is either fixed at a certain sum for the 
whole cargo, or at so much per ton, .barrel, bulk, or 
other weight or measure ; or so much per ceut. on the 
value of the cargo. The time and manner of paying 
the freight are frequently regulated by express stipu- 
lations in the charter-party or other written contract. 
The master is entitled to’ detain the goods until the 
freight has been paid ; but the master cannot retain 
the cargo on board till such payment, as the merchant 
would in that case have no opportunity of examining 
the condition of the goods. No right of lien for 
freight exists unless the freight be earned ; but if the 
freighter or a stranger prevent the freight from be- 
coming due, the owner or master has a remedy by ac- 
tion of damages. When goods are deteriorated during 
a voyage by fault of the master or mariners, the owner 
is entitled to compensation ; but if from natural causes 
or perils of the sea, the owner must bear the loss and 

K Ue freight. The merchant, however, cannot set 
is claim for damage against tho amount of the 
freight, which must first be paid, and the merchant 
may then substantiate his claim to compensation for 
the damage. If a portion of tho cargo be thrown 
overboard for the necessary preservation of the ship, 
and the rest reach its destination, the owner is bound 
to answer to the merchant, by way of general average, 
for the value of that which was lost, as the freight is- 
to be paid to the owner. Legally, no freight is due 
until the voyage is completed, which, however, may be 
overruled by express stipulation. If a merchant 
covenant to freight a whole or a certain portion of n 
ship, ho is bound to pay th* sum stipulated for, though 


his goods do not occupy the entire space. Where the 
freight is to bo paid for the voyage, the owner takes 
npon himself the risk of its being long or short ; where 
by the time, the risk falls upon the merchant. As 
regards living animals, if the ship be freighted for tram* 
porting them at so much a head, freight is only due 
for such as are delivered alive; but if for lading them, 
it is due for all that were put on board. Where there - 
is no express agreement, the law holds that freight is 
due for the dead as well as the living. — 'Ref. Abbott's 
Lavs of Shipping; McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary* 

French Derbies. (See Khamnus.) 

French Ch kht,frent»h tehawk, a kind of soap-stone 
of a soft and greasy nature, known by that name, and 
sometimes called Briao^on chalk, because it is obtained 
in great quantities near that town, and in other parts 
of France. It forms a white pigment when properly 
prepared, and is much U9ed by tailors in marking the 
pattern of garments on cloth, before cutting them out, 
as the marks made can be easily obliterated, and cause 
no injury to the material. 

French Horn ,frentah horn, a wind instrument, con- 
sisting of a long tube twisted into several circular folds, 
gradually increasing in size from the mouth-piece to 
the bell, or end at which the sound issues. As it is not 

{ irovided with holeB, like the flute, its sounds are varied 
>y the lips of the player, the greater or lesser pressure 
of his breath, aud the insertion of the hand into the 
bell, or end from which the sound issues; it may also be 
tuned to a variety of keys, by means of crook * aud 
shanka, or movable pieces added to, or removed from, 
the top of tho tube, as required. The introduction of 
the horn, in common with that of the trumpet, dates less 
than a hundred years ago. Since then it has undergone 
many changes, and within tho last fifty years the whole 
of this class of instruments have been greatly improved 
by the addition of keys, valves, crooks, Ac. 

French Language and Literature.— The origin of 
the French language is to be traced to three distinct 
sources, — tho Celtic, the Latin, and the German. Of tho 
Celtic, or earliest of these, the language of the country 
prior to tho Roman invasion, comparatively few traces 
are to be found in that of tho present day. When tho 
country came under the dominion of the Romans, tho 
Lntin being the language of the conquerors, came, by 
degrees, to be that of the people generally. Not, how- 
ever, the classic form of that language, which is met 
v*th in authors, but a corrupt dialect of it, known as 
the lingua Romana rusticn. On the overthrow of tho 
Western Roman empire, this languago became cor- 
rupted by the admixture of words and expressions from 
the Burgundian, Visigothic, Frankish, and other bar- 
baric tongues. In the 7th century, two forms of speech 
prevailed in the country — a corrupt dialect of the lingua 
Romana , and a form of Gerraun knoWn as the lingua 
Francieca or Theotiaca, or the Titdeaque. The latter 
prevailed in tho north and east parts of the country, 
and the former was spoken south of the Loire. The 
council of Tours (813) recommended the use of both 
tho Rustic and Tudesque versions of the homilies. In 
course of time these two become in some measure 
blended, the Latin element remaining the more promi- 
nent; and this corrupt language was called the Romance. 

It was divided into two branches, which took their 
names from their respective modes of expressing the 
word yea. The Visigoths and Burgundians south of 
the Loire said oc (Latin oc, German auch, also) for yes, 
while the Franks and Normans to the north said oil ; 
and hence the dialect of the former was called la tangue 
d’oc , and of the latter la langm d’oil ; the former of 
these, which came to receive the name of Provencal, 
from the kindgom of Provence, which at one time in- 
cluded the whole of the south of France, wa9 character- 
ized rather by a modification of Latin words, than by • 
the admixture of foreign words and idioms. Though 
much changed, it is still the dialect of the common 
people in Provence, Languedoc, Catalonia, Valentin, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Sardinia. Less troubled, by 
wars, and of a more gay and sprightly turn of mind, 
thelauguftgeofthe southerns speedily became polfshed, 
and its glory was spread over Europe by the labours of 
the Troubadours* The dialect of northern France bad 
a much greater admixture of the Germanic element 
than the south, whioh was still farther augmented by 
the establishment of the Normans in that part, is. the 
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-beginning of the lOtlj century. The Trouvirtg of tbe of oriental origin, and were introduced by the Cru- 
.North, at a Jater period, in their ruder tongue, followed Baders into Europe. They are usually written in 
the example of the Troubadours but while the latter verse, but sometimes in prose and verse alternately ; 
sang tbe soft strains of love, the former celebrated and are generally based upon some well-known pro- 
deeds of war and chivalry. After the commencement verb, anecdote, or adventure, often containing a great 
of the Crusades, both languages approached towards a deal of wit or fun, being generally satirical in their 
fusion. The cruel persecution of the Albigenaes checked character ; they are, however, frequently disfigured by 
the development of the Provencal language ; and the a coarse licentiousness. Songs were not neglected ; and 
ortending of the political rule Of the north southwards, those of the illustrious Abelard, in the 12th century, 
brought with it the language of that people. The real enjoyed a wide popularity. The progress of prose was 
French language began to be developed about the time slower than that of poetry 5 but tbe 13th century pro- 
of the conquest of Constantinople by tbe French seats two specimens, showing that it bad already 
•Crusaders, at the beginning of the 13th century, acquired a degree of power and polish. These 
Froissart’s “Chronicles/* of the 14th century, is the are the “Chronicle of the Conquest of Constantino- 
•earliest work in genuine French,— French which is pie," by Villehardouin (1207), and the interesting and 
■quite intelligible to tbe student of the present day. simple Life of St. Louis, written by Joinville, who tells 
Francis I. greatly encouraged the development of us of the heroic deeds and private virtues of the good 
the French, and substituted that language for king, whom he had accompanied to the Holy Land. 
Latin in public transactions* Rabelais greatly enriched In the latter half of the 13th oentnry we also find some 
it; Ronsard and Bu Bellay, Amyot and Montaigne, tolerably good specimens of the ‘drama in the Mya- 
ttnd others, developed it still further. The religious teries and Moralities of that period. The whole of the 
reform, political troubles, the influence of the Italian literature of the 14th century culminates in Froissart's 
wars and queens, modified it greatly. The introduction " Chronicles," which present the liveliest pictures of 
of Arabia words is chiefly due to the Crusades ; and of society and manners during that period of war and 
Greek and Latin words, and of scientific terms, to the gallant enterprise. The greatest writer of the 16th eea- 
etudy of these languages and to the cultivation of the tury, also a chronicler like Froissart, » Philippe do 
natural sciences. The Academie Franpatse, established Comines, who in his “Memoirea" presents a striking 
by Richelieu for the regulation of the national language delineation of the characters^ of Louis XI. and his 
(1035), the influence of the court, the labours of t he contemporaries. To the same period belong two of 
Port Royalists, especially Pascal (1666), and a galaxy Franco's distinguished poets, who, strange to say, pre- 
■«f great writers, purified, augmented, and diffused it sent a striking contrast to each other in their outward 
more and more. It was first used as a diplomatic circumstances, the one the princely Bake Charles of 
language at the conferences of Nimeguen (167b). Tbe Orleans, the other the low-bred and lawless Villon, a 
Frenoh is the most generally known of all languages strange compound of villainy and inspiration. A new 
among civilized nations; and many illustrious foreign- epoch in the history of French literature begins with 
ere, as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Gibbon, and Sir William tbe reign of Francis I. (1515). The study of Greek 
•Jones, have written some of their works in it. It is and Roman nuthora now began to prevail in France 5 
* very clear tongue, on account of the strictly logical and writers, dazzled by the hitherto unknown beauties 
order of its syntax, but very monotonous, and incapable of the classical writers, despised tbe works of their 
-of the composition of words already fixed, as well as of forefathers, and attached themselves to the imitation 
bold poetic turns. Tbe French language, in Bbort, is, of the ancients. Thus arose the so-called modern 
like every other, the exponent of the nationality, classical school ; while that which, instead of imitating 
vicissitudes, intelligence, culture, and taste of the the ancients, derived its materials from national ele- 
people that speak it. The earliest literature of France meats, has been designated by the appellation of 
19 that of tbe Troubadours and Trouvcres. The former Romantic. Tolerably free from the classic element 
flourished most during the 11th and I2th centuries, are the works of Clement Marot, the greatest French 
Their productions were chiefly short lyrical effusions poet of the reign of Francis I ; while the leader of the 
on lore or matters of trifling import ; and they exhibit new or classical school was Ronsard, an author long 
little play of the imagination, little depth of emotion, extolled far above his merits. A host of other writers 
■end very slight traces of learning. The Trouvcres, on characterize this century, chief among whom are 
the other band, in their narrative poems known as Rabelais and Montaigne. In the 17tb century Malherbe 
Chansons de grate, and written in the energetic longue appeared as the reformer, or rather the regulator, of 
treated of groat national subjects, ana celebrated poetry, a man of fastidious tasto but meagre imagina- 
the heroic deeds of illustrious kings and kuigbts. Some tion, who despised t he artistic luxuriance of Ronsard, 
of their compositions, especially the earlier, have a introducing in its stead a style of grammatical correct- 
striking character of grandeur, which may sometimes ness and dry elegance, which sometimes reached pom- 
be not unfavourably compared with that of the ancient posity. Balzac devoted his attention to the improve- 
-epic poems. These chansons de geste % also called ment of prose, and his semi-pbilosopbieal works, espe- 
ramancee, are very numerous, and have been classified daily his Epistles, were valuable at the time as models 
‘intothree cycles, beariugrespectively the names of Char- of careful aud harmonious style. Such were also the 
lemogne, King Arthur, and Alexander, — the first ecle- frivolous but witty letters of his friend Voiture. In 
touting the deeds of the great Frankish emperor, his 1034 the French Academy was instituted, under the 
descendants and vassals ; the second comprising tra- auspices of Cardinal Richelieu, “to establish certain 
ditionary legends regarding the achievements of King rules for the French language, and to make it not only 
Arthur of Britain and the Norman warriors ; the third elegant but capable of treating all matters of art and 
consisting of poems in which events in the history of science." Three writers of this period enriched French 
Greece and Rome are strangely mixed np with chival- literature with important works, and did much towards 
•ric notions and legends of fairy-land. These were the improvement of its language, Pierre Corneille 
succeeded by satirical and allegorical poems of equally brought tragedy to a degree of grandeur which has 
vast proportions, some of which enjoyed unparalleled not been surpassed ; “Le Cid," “Horace," “ Pin na," 
popularity ; such as the “ Roman do Henard," and the and “ Polynecte," being among the best of his works. 
“ Roman de la Rose." The former is the well-known Descartes, in his “ Discours Bur la Mdthode,” showed 
story of “Reynard the Fox,” the “ Reinecke der that the French language was equal to the highest pbi- 
‘ Fuchs" of the Germans ; the latter is a poem of losophical subjects ; and Faseal, in his “ Lettres Pro- 
22,000 verees, 4,150 of which were written by Guillaume vinciales,” in which comic pleasantry and vehement 
■de LorriB in the early part of the 13th century ; aud eloquence are happily blended, first formed a standard 
ths 'Work was completed fifty years later, by Jean de for French prose. Such was the opening of the splen- 
Mean. This is, perhaps, the most celebrated French did literary epoch which is generally styled the Age of 
production of the middle ages. It is a kind of didactic Louis XI V., and which is distinguished by a galaxy of 
allegorical poom, which professes to teach the art of superior intellects, who, under the royal patronage, 
love, and embraces the most varied subjects. It eon- applied themselves to perfecting every branch of liters- 
tain* a great deal of learned lore, scholastic subtleties, ture. The pulpit is set forth by the eloquence of such 
«nd scraps of ancient history, freely mingled with ab- men as Bossuet, Flechie Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 

- straetiorts and allegories. Another kind of poetry of Tragedy lost little of its power in the hands of Racine, 
this period is the fabliaux, or tales, criiich are partly whose “ Andr omaque," “ Iphigtfoie," and “Plifcdre, 
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rornmd one of tte productions of ancient Greece; Tilled Bensordm de St. Pierra author of “ Paul et 
while comedy reacfled its hi^eat pitcii with Moline Virginie;" St. Simon, whose “ M^moire*' have gained 
wboae masterpieces, “ Le Misanthrope,’" “ Tartufle," a deserved celebrity: Marmontel, the author of “Beli- 
. B Avar*/' and “Lea Femmes Sayantes," arc very soire and Lebrun, the lyric poet. The period of the 
humorous creations. In his r abies, La Fontaine Revolution was by no means favourable to literature, 
showed himself the greatest master of that kind of and little more ao was that of the Empire which sue- 
eomposition in modern times. Didactic poetry was ceeded. Madame de Sta£l and Chateaubriand wem 
represented by Boileau, whose works are remarkable the forerunners of a revival, which was, perhaps, lees 
for symmetry and good sense, but are entirely deficient owing to their works than to the influence upon public 
m poetical enthusiasm. Moral philosophy whs culti- taste of the master-pieces of English and German 
vated dv Malebranoho, the disciple of Descartes, and literature, which found more and more admirers iu 
author of “ La Recherche de la VAritC by Bossuet, Prance. A new romantic school now sprung up : and, 
who wrote “ Conuiiissance de Dieu et de soi-mdmjs ; ” through the exertions of many young and original 
cion, as m his treatise "Del'Exiatenee de Dieu; ” writers, now life was infused into nearly every branch 
aud by Pascal, m the fragments which have been col- of literature, poetry, history, philosophy, and the* 
leotea under the title of “ Penates ; " while La lloche- drama. An animated controversy was maintained be- 
ioucauld, in his 41 Sentences et Maximes,” wrote a libel tween the supporters of reform and the adherents of 
upon mankind, and La Bruy ore, in his “ Caraeteres,” the classical school; and the contest reached its utmost 
drew vivid and amusing ekotohesof human characters f ary when FrAdAric Soulid, Alexandre Dumas, Victor 
I ?L anl30rf *' In the field of history, we also meet Hugo, Alfred do Vigny, and others, produced on the 
with Bossuet, as the author of “Discours Bur l’llis- stage dramas framed according to their ideas of the 
toire universelle," and 44 Histoire des Variations des Shakespearean stylo. It was only after several years 
Kglises Protestantes.” Here, too, we have MAzeray, that the younger body of combatants came out victo- 
author of the 44 Histoire de Franoe," and Floury, rioua. Novels which, during the excitement of thia 
author of 44 Histoire de rEglise.” In memoirs and contest, had been scarcely noticed, became the rage 
letters, there are the personal “ Memoires ’’ of Cardinal soon after it was settled. George Sand (Madame Du- 
De Retz ; Hamilton's 44 MAmoires du Comte de Gram- devant) , one of the most elegant writers of her coun try, 
moot j " and the iut crating letters of Madame do Sti- established her character by her “Indiana," wliiei 
yigne to her daughter and friends. The 17th century appeared in 1832 ; and has since published many popu- 
bad been, on the whole, a religious one; but the 18th lar works. Alexandre Dumas, the inexhaustible sfcory- 
was eminently an age of scepticism and infidelity, teller, has won immense popularity by his works, 
Literature now became a means of convoying hold “Trois Mousquetaires," “Le Comte de Monte 
opinions, or assaulting time-honoured creeds aujl institu- Christo," and numerous other works. Eugene Sue 
tions. The persons who exercised the chief sway during also obtained great pomilarity from his works “Les 
this period, and who exerted a powerful influence upon MyattVca de Baris," and “Le Juif errant," which 
their contemporaries, were Montesquieu, Voltaire, J. depict in glaring colours the miseries and depravities 
J. Rousseau, and Buffon. Montesquieu, a writer of of society. Among other distinguished writers, we 
great force and brilliancy, and of unusual scope of may mention Monord do Balzac, ifrdddric Soulid, AW 
mind, commenced his literary career by publishing nhonse Karr, Alfred de Musset, Prosper Mdrimee, 
“lies Lettres Persanes,” attacking French manners, Madame Emile de Girardin, ThAophile Gautier, Jules 
institutions, and even religion. Hia principal works. Bandeau, and Emile Souvestre. A new generation of 
however, are his 44 Considerations Bur la Grandeur et storytellers has been rising within the last few- years, 
la Decadence doa RomairiB," and his “ Esprit des Lois,” who, though their powers are scarcely to be compared 
an able and profound disquisition upon general legis- with those of their predecessors, are nevertheless not 
lotion, Voltaire, the true personation of his ago in devoid of talent. Some of them belong to what they 
disposition, as well as in talents, was, for half a ecu- themselves call the “realist school;" they are Henri 
tury, the leader of public opinion in France. Ilia Murgor, {Alexandre Dumas JiU, Champfleury, Ernest 
wonderful versatility enabled him to treat successfully Ffcydeau, Gustave, Faubert, Octavo Feuillet, and Ed- 
almost all branches of literature,— tragedy, satire, ro* mond About. Poetry is far from being as popular in' 
m&nce, poetry, history, and philosophy. The passion- France bs the novel, and the country has produced few 
ate eloquence of Rousseau made him be listened to great poets during the present century. The four 
and believed in, even when he was declaring war greatest poets are llcranger, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
against civilization, and attacking the social order of aud Alfred de Musset; besides whom, Casinnr Dela- 
things, Bufibn occupied a le3s*ugitated sphere, devot- vigne, Auguste Barbier, and Victor de la Prade, ana 
ing himself to the Btudy and description of nature : the only names requiring to be mentioned. History is, 
and, by his 44 Histoire Haturolle," he introduced a new undoubtedly, the most successful branch of modern 
era in the study of natural history. Diderot and French literature. A larger number of valuable big. 
D’Alembert founded the “ Encyclopddie," a vast re- torical works has been published within the lust 
view of human knowledge, but always hostile to rali- thirty-five years than during any other equal period of 
cion . Helretius, iu his treatise “ De 1’ Esprit ; " D’Hol- its history ; and the taste for such performances is still 
bach, in his “Systems de la Nature; "and Lametterie, on the increase. M. Guizot, the great, philosophical 
by his “L’Homtne Machine" and “La Vie heureuse expounder of social institutions, and Augustin Thierry, 
de SAuf^up," far exceeded the encyclopedists in the the artistic historian of the middle ages* stand fore- 
destructive tendency of their doctrines. Among the moBt among the promoters of this movement. 8is- 
iew defenders of revealed religion during the period mondi, Michelet, and Henri Martin, have each devoted 
waa J. Vernet. Among the metaphysical writers, their efforts to a full recital of the general history of 
the first place is due to Condillac, followed by Van- France ; while De Barante, after giving, in his “His- 
ven argues, Condorcet, and Bonnet of Geneva, all toire des Dues de Bourgogne"’ (1824)* an attractive 
of whom remained on the side of moderation, and specimen of purely narrative history, has recently 
gave little Buppnrt to the tendencies of the age. One published histories of the Convention and the 
of the most learned historians of that period was Directory, in which bis monarchical tendencies are 
Mably. Charles de Brosses, Goguet, Barthdlemy, strongly apparent. The revolutionary period has 
Ray rial, De Mehegun, Volley, are also names of note engaged the attention of many historians; among 
in this department. The mathematical and physical whom the most prominent are Thiers, Mignet, Micnelet, . * 
sciences made great progress in France during the and Louis Blano. Lamartine also figures among the 
1 8th century; us witness the names of D’Alembert, historians, having produced several works of that 
Lagrange, Lalaude, Lacaille, Maupcrtuis, Clairaut, class, whioh, however, are more remarkable for 
Lemonuier, Condamine, and others. In natural history, their showy language than for their accuracy or re- 
we have Buffon awd Charles Bonnet, Brisaon, Vicq search. The elegant and accomplished Vulemain, , 
d’Azyr, Jussieu in botany, aud Saussure in geology, although better known in the field of literature*, has 
In poetry, the drama, ana general literature, we may also produced several historical works; as his “Histoire 
mention the names of Crobillon and Ducis, both tragic de Cromwell," and his “ Souvenirs Contemporaius." 
poets; Le Sago, author of “fli! Bias " and of “Tur- As a lecturer and a critic, no man has contributed 
caret, perhaps the best oomedy after those of Mo- more to the diffusion of enlarged literary doctrines, ■ 
nfere; Beaumarchais, author of the “ Bar bier de Be- healthy principles* and good taste. Archaeology hoa 
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not been neglected p as is evinced by the works of 
Letrone, Raoul Rochette, and Beuld. Champollion, 
Sylvestrede Sacy, Ernest Renan, and Abel de R^musat 
have thrown great light upon Egyptian and orient*! 
languages and literature. In philosophy, Victor Cousin 
and his disciples have, under the name of Eclectism, 
brought back the materialism of the preceding age to 
spiritualist principles. Jouffroy, Eamiron, and Jules 
Simon axe among those who have contributed to this 
result. As writers on politics and political economy, 
are Joseph de Maietre, Ronald, Ballanche, Lamenuais, 
Michel Chevalier, De Tooqueville, and Laferriore ; while 
as socialists, figure the names of St, Simon, Fourrier, 
and Pierre Leroux. Auguste Comte, in his “ Cours de 
Philosophic positive/’ offers a connected system of 
philosophy, embodying ideas derived from Hegel and 
various of the French socialists. The various branches 
of natural philosophy boast of many original and power- 
ful Writers. In nat urn 1 history, are Cuvier, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, Isidore F-t. Hilaire, and others; mineralogy 
boasts of Elie de Beaumont, Bendant, and Dufrenoy ; 
and chemistry and physics, of Thenard and* Dumas, 
Gay-Lussac and Deaprctz. In medical literature, are 
the names of Bichat, Broussais Corrisart, Magendie, 
Trousseau, and many others. The mathematical sci- 
ences have distinguished representatives in Lagrange, 
Laplace, Ampere, Biot, and Arago. The French 
essayists and literary critics are legion, and some of 
them have attained great eminence ; among whom we 
may mention Sylvestre de Sacy, St. Marc Girardin, 
Fhilar&te Chaslea, Ernest Renan, Hippolyte Itigaud, 
Gustave Planche, Ste. Beuve, Charles de Kdmusat, 
Albert de Broglie, Edmond About, Thdophilo Gautier, 
Leon Delaborde, and Jules Janin, the dramatic feu- 
illetonist. For the last few years, however, French 
literature has been on the decline. The literary move- 
ment, which commenced with the Restoration, seems 
to be now nearly exhausted ; and although there has 
been little falling off in intellectual activity, the 
rising generation of writers are not on the whole equal 
to their predecessors.— Ref. Jlixtoire WUraire de la 
France , by I)om Binet, and other Benedictine monks, 
continued by members of the Institute, 22 yols. 
(1733—1858) ; IZistoire UtUraire de la France, avant 
Is 12 Steele, by Ampere ; Tableau de la lAUeralure au 
Mayen Aye, bv Villemain (1857) ; Emits ttur VRutioire 
lltleraire du I6iw<? Steele, by Girardin and Chaslea ; 
Ristoire de la- Zitteraire Francaiae, by Democrat 
(1857). 

Frknch-polistiing, a method of polishing flat sur- 
faces with a solution of gum or gum-resin in spirit. 
For this purpose the polish is made more fluid than 
the hard-wood lacker used in polishing turned surfaces, 
in order that it may spread easily and dry less rapidly. 
As the friction is derived entirely from the motion of 
the hand in French -polishing, more time is required 
than in polishing turned works. There are a great 
many recipes for making French polish, which vary 
greatly, as some prefer it very thin and others tole- 
rably thick. One of the simplest methods is to dis- 
solve '1$ lb. of shell-lac in d gallon of spirits of wine 
without heat. Copal, sandrac, mastic, and gum 
Arabic are sometimes employed. It is usual to make 
the varnish thicker than is required for use, and to 
thin it down with spirit when being used. 

French Purple is the name applied to a beauti- 
ful colour, chiefly manufactured by MM. Guinon, 
Morras, and Bonnet, of Lyons, it is prepared a* 
follows : — The lecanoric, erythic, everuic acids, &c., of 
the lichens, are extracted by digestion with ammonia ; 
the mass is pressed, the solution precipitated by a 
mineral acid, and the precipitate collected, washed, 
and r#fdissolved in ammonia by the aid of heat, 
whereby a solution is obtained, which, on exposure to 
the air at a temperature of 19° or 20°, generally 
assumes a very bright-red colour. As soon as the tint 
has acquired sufficient intensity, the liquid is intro- 
duced into shallow basins, and very slowly evaporated 
at a temperature between 40° ana 60° C., care being 
taken not to exceed the tatter limit. By this evapora- 
tion in contact with the air, the liquid, after a few days, 
acquires a very deep violet colour, which undergoes 
no further change, even by the action of acids. The 
violet solution, supersaturated by a strong acid, 
yields a copious flocculent precipitate of a very fine 


Fresco Fai nting 

and rich garnet-colour, which, when collected on a 
filter and washed to remove the saline mother liquid, 
constitutes French purple. . . Bo far as regards 
fastness and resistance to the influence of light, 
French purple is certainly superior to aniline purple,— 
Ref* Ure’s Diet qf Arte , Manufactures, and Mines, 
6th edition, 

Frenzy, fren'-Me (Fr. frenisie, Gr. phrenitis, from 
phrev, mind), denotes madness, distraction, rage, or 
any violent agitation of the mind approaching to dis- 
traction. 

Frequentative, frc-kwen'-Uldiv (Lat-), in. Gram., 
is a term applied to certain verbs, which denote the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

Fresco Fainting, fres'-ko (Ital. fresco, fresh), 
the art of painting in water-colouTS on the surface of 
a wall that has just been plastered, while the plaster is 
still in a moist condition. Fresco painting can only be 
managed with success by those, who are proficients In 
the art, as it does not admit of anydegree of finish, 
as paintings which are executed in oil, or water-colours, 
on canvas or paper ; and no corrections can he made, 
if any part of the work presents an unsatisfactory 
appearance when the entire painting is com pie tea. 
The Romans were in the habit of colouring their walls 
while the plaster was still wet, to produce a ground of 
one uniform tint ; and they added decorating in dis- 
temper colours when the surface was perfectly dry. 
But, although it was iS© new thing to cover walls when 
wet with colouring matter which would preserve ite 
original brilliancy of tint unimpaired for a considerable 
lapse of time, yet fresco painting, properly so called, 
cannot be considered to have been introduced earlier 
than the close of the I4th century, when the practice 
of painting designs on the damp surface of freshly- 
plastered walls was adopted for the decoration of 
cathedrals and churches at Florence, Orvieto, Pisa, 
and other towns in Northern Italy. Fresco painting 
was subsequently practised by oil the Italian painters 
of celebrity,— Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, ana others, 
having left exquisite specimens of their work in this 
branch of art in the palace of the Vatican and 
many of the churches of Rome. Fresco painting 
seems to have taken the place of encaustic puinting 
in the 15th century for the interior decoration of 
large buildings (see Encaustic Painting), the intro- 
duction of the former art having caused the decline of 
the latter. It fell into disuse about the end of the 
16th century, and remained in abeyance until some 
German painters revived the art in the decoration of 
a villa at Rome about 1816 : and Louis of Bavaria 
subsequently caused many of the magnificent build- 
ings that were erected at Munich during his reign 
to be adorned in this manner. Fresco painting 
lias been used for the decoration of many of the 
apartments and corridors in the new palace of 
Westminster ; and a good example may be seen in 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, whioh covers an area at the 
north end of the building, of 1,700 square feet. It 
may be executed on any walls covered with a coat- 
ing of plaster. Stone walls are, however, considered 
to be the worst of all kinds, os they are apt to condense 
the damp on their surface ; while walls pf brick or 
lath-and-ploster are the best. Frescoes should never 
be painted on walls built with mortar mixed with sand 
from the sea-shore ; and every precaution should be 
taken to prevent damp rising in walls from the ground 
below, by placing sheet lead, Coated with pitch, 
between any two of the lower courses of the material 
of which they are composed. The frescoes at West- 
minster are executed on lath-and-plaster, the walls 
behind being covered with slate, against which battens 
are fixed, to which the laths are nailed. The lime 
used for making the plaster, especially that of which 
the inlonaeo, or ground on which the painting is 
executed, is composed, should be as pure as possible, 
approaching as nearly as may be a pure carbonate of 
lime, without any admixture of iron or other mineral 
substances. The best limestone for the purpose 
found in England is that whioh is quarried On Durdhom 
Down, near Bristol. When the etoue has been cal- 
cined, the lime should be kept lor some time before it 
iB used, that its canstio properties may be destroyed, to 
a great extent, by the absorption of carbonic acid 
from the air. If the lime is used too soon, the plaster 
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is apt to riseand break away from the sarfaeein Borne locked, and a certain amount of force ig requisite to 
places, and the tcfio ofthe colours will be injured. As Overcome the mutual resistance to motion or the two 
fresco paintings cover ’a Urge superficial area, it !b surfaces, and to maintain the sliding motion even when 
necessary to execute them at different times in several it has been effected. By increasing the pressure, the 
pieces, as much of the wnkmoce or surfaoe being spread resisting power of friction Is increased ; while, on the 
at one time ae the painter can conyenmutk-oolour be- other band, by rendering the surfaces more smooth, 
fore it begins to harden ; and it is c6at#v»d, if pos- and by lubrication, the resistance to motion is dimin* 
Bible, to let the Joint between the work of one day iebed, although it cannot be entirely avoided. Strictly, 
and that of another correspond with the outline of a friction should not be called a force, exoept in a nega- 
figure, or with that of the drapery that is thrown tive sense. In a general sense, the tendency of force 
around it. It is necessary that the walls on which is to produce motion, or. if it does oppose motion, it 
fresco paintings are Jo be executed should have the is only in virtue of a tendenoy to produce motion in the 
first and Second coats of piaster put on at least two opposite direction. The peculiarity, however, of frio- 
» or. three years before the ground Is applied fa# the tion is, that it tends to destroy motion in every diree- 
reoeption of the painting. Before painting, the wall tion. Friction is essentially a passive resistance, a 
must be thoroughly soaked with water, and two very negative force, produced by pressure, to which it bears 
thin coats of the intonaco spread over it, both consist- such relation that its amount may be measured by the 
ing of prepared lime and very fine river-sand, but the same unit, and be enunciated in the same terms. The 
sand preponderating in the mixture used for the first principal laws with regard to friction are as follows. 

' coat. The design, oLffhich the painter has a finished Law 1.— The friction bears to the pressure upon the 
sketch already prepared/ is then traced with a bard surfaces in contact a ratio which is constant for the 
blunt tool on the intonaco, from oartoons laid on it, as same materials with the Bame condition of surfaces, 
(toon as’ it is hard enough to withstand the action of Thus if the surfaoe of one body be pressed Upon that 
the brush and. receive the colour. The outline having of another with a oertaio force, and if that force be 
been thus produced, the colouring is applied in washes, doubled, the friction will be doubled ; if the pressure 
half an bout, or rather less, being allowed to elapse be tripled, the friction will be tripled, &o. Law 2.— 
between the triplication of the successive washes. The measure of friction is independent of the extent 
when twoxtr three are necessary to pro'dnee a proper of surface, the pressure and the condition and charao- 
depth of tint. Bonniness is given to figures, and the ter of the surfaces remaining thfi same. Law 3.— The 
proper effect of light and shade is produoed by cross- friction is entirely independent of the velocity of con- 
hatching ; and the whole is toned down by washes tinuous motion. These laws, although stated in refer- 
and glazes, all of which must be done while the plaster ence to the movement of two smooth surfaces, are 
is still moist. The printer must be cardful to abstain equally true with regard to the rubbing parts of every 
from adding more colouring matter when he finds that machine. It is always found that the friction is greater 
the plaster is thoroughly charged with moisture and between substances composed of the same material 
unable to receive any more. The colours used are than betweenthe surfaces of heterogeneous bodies, 
prepared from coloured earths and a few minerals, Futenuly Societies, or Bsnbvit BociBTiEB*/Vend'- 
suen as the oxides of iron and cobalt. Vegetable l« (Sax. freond, friend), are voluntary associations of 
colours, or those made from animal matter, such as persons, <ihietty of the humbler classes, for the pur* 
gamboge and Prussian blue, cannot be used, as lime pose of forming a fund, by mutual contribution, for the 
has an injurious effect upon them. There is another assistance of members in the case of sickness or other 
kind of fresco painting, called fresco secco, or dry distress. It is scarcely possible to overrate the im- 
fresco, in which the whole of the ground is spread on portanoe of such institutions, if founded on correct 
the wall before the painting is commenced, the sur- principles, either to their members or the community 
free being moistened with lime-water before beginning at large. Sickness, death, and other misfortunes; 
to paint, and kept damp during the operation. Free- which are so uncertain in their occurrence to any one, 
eoea may be cleaned with bread or sponged with may, when applied to a number, be made the subject 
water when the surface appears dirty; and there is a of pretty accurate calculation, and thus be provided 
process by which they may be detached from the wall against. The poor man, then, by contributing a small 
op which they are painted, and transferred to canvas, sum periodically to such a society, will have the eatte- 
— Taylor’s Manual of Fresco and Encaustic faction of knowing that he will thus have the means 
Tainting; Easttake’s Materials for a History of Point. of meeting such misfortunes, whether they come soon 
ingin OU; English Cgclopadia — Arts and Sciences. or late : while in this way, provident habits and a 
Fusts, fret* (Ang.-Sax.), in Mus., are short pieces spirit of independence are fostered, and the oommu- 
of wire placed across the finger-boards of stringed nity are saved from what might have otherwise fallen 
instruments under the strings, to mark those portions to be a burden upon them. In other words, friendly 
of them which are to be pressed on the finger-board societies are mutual assurance associations. Bach 
with the fingers of the left hand, for the purpose of member contributes a certain sum weekly, monthly, 
producing certain sounds. or annually, while he is in health, and receives a oer- 

Fbiab, fri'-ar (Fr, frbve, brother), is a common tain allowance or pension when incapacitated by sick- 
term applied to monks of all orders, founded on the ness or old age. It is to be regretted, however, that 
supposition that there is a kind of brotherhood exist- many of these excellent institutions are founded upon 
ing between the religious persons of the same monaa- erroneous principles, and haveJjjSeulted in dieappomt- 
tery. Moiro particularly, it was applied to those of ment. The contingencies which require to be pro- 
the mendicant orders, of which the principal were the vided for ought to be carefully calculated, otherwise 
four followine;— Franciscans, Minors, or Grey Friars ; they may soon find that their funds are by no means 
Augaatines ; Dominicans, or Black Friars ; and Gar- adequate to meet the various claims that are brought 
mefites, or White Friars. In a more peculiar sense, against them. {See IBSUbakcb.) The origin of friendly 
friar is restricted to such monks as are not priests; societies has been traced to the guilds whioh existed 
the latter being usually dignified with the appellation in the middle ages. Mr. Turner, in his “ History of 
oi father. the Anglo-Saxons,’* says “ The guilds, or social cor- 

Fuiabs Obsurvaitt (Lat. fratres observantes), were porations of the Anglo-Saxons, seem oil the whole to 
a branch of the Franciscans, who separated themaelveB nave been friendly associations, made for mutual aid 
from their brethren of that order, on the ground of a and contribution to meet the pecuniary exigencies m 
laxity of diecipline, and lived apart in places of their which were perpetually arising from burials, legal 
own choosing. They were so called because, although exactions, penal mulcts, and other payments or oom- 
not living together in any convent or corporation, pensations/* The beneficial results that attend such 
they agreed among tUemaelves to observe the rules of associations have led the government, from time to 
their order more strictly than the conventuals did. time, to pass statutory enactments tn their favour. 

Fbictioit* frik'-shm (La*. frietio), in Mech., the In 1763. an aot was passed authorising such societies 
resistance which a moving body meets with from the to be formed, and to draw up regulations for their 
surface of the body on which it moves. As no sur- government, which, on being examined by the justices 
faces are perfectly smooth, the imperceptible asperi- at quarter sessions, and found not to be repugnant to 
ties, which may be suppose# to exist on^fil surfaces, the laws of the realm, were to be confirmed and made 
however highly polished} become to some extent inter* binding upon th$ subscribers. They were also reUeiol 
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the « For insuring* sum <tf. 

money tobe paid on the birth of a member s child, or 1 
<in the de^ of a member, or for the funeral Expenses 
■&^:Wto-:idr O&ttd Of a member,— 2. For the relief, 

** maintenance, of the members, their husbands, 

wive^ children, brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, 
in <m age, sickness, or widowhood ; or the endowment 

of members, ornomfoees of in embers, at any age.— 3. 

For any purpose which shall be authorised by one of 

her Majesty's principal secretaries of state j or, in 
Scotland, hf the XiorCAdvaeate, as a purpose to which 

the powers and finalities of this act ought to be ex- 

tended : provided that no member shall subscribe or 

contract for an annuity exceeding thirty pounds per 
iannum? be aanrn payable on death, or any other con- 
tingent, exceeding two hundred, pounds.** Under 
this act three registrars are appointed ; one for Eng- 
land, one for Ireland, and one for Scotland. Any 
persons wishing to establish a society of this descrip- 
tion may make -rules for that purpose, two copies of 
which must be made out and transmitted to the regia- 
traar; endwheu certified by him, as conformable to 
law and to to e said act, one of them is to be returned 
to the society, and other is to be kept by the 
registrar. 'Upon befing so certified, the rules take im- 
mediate afifeefc, and are binding, in point of law, on all 
parties concerned. “The trustee, or trustees, of suoh 
societies are required, from time to time (with the 
consent of the society),, to invest the fund, eitberdn 
savings banks or in the public funds, or in such other 
manner as in the aot set forth; and all real and per- 
sonal wirtftte bfilongiitg to the society shall be vested in 
thertonstae or trustees, and their successors, without 
any »n«ej»noe or assignation whatever, except in the 
’oaaa-^'imll'In-tiiaTpamie fnnd^-which shall be trans- 
ferred into the name of any new trustee or trustees ; 
and in the event of the death, bankruptcy, or insol- 
vency of, or process issued against, any officer of the 
society, having its moneys m his hands, a priority of 
payment s secured to the institution. It is also pro- 
vided, that if any officer of the society, or other person, 
shall, by false representation or imposition, obtain 
possession of aay j*»P**tybf the society, or, having 
the same ih his possession, shall withhold or misapply 
the aame, the money may be recovered, and the often- 
'* “ toapenaityby a summary proceeding 

I of the pekoe • and that applications for 
^ any^toustoe, or other relief, order, or 

urtoftlm district within which the usual 
r p<iaee of business ©f the society shall he 

t the deci&iou of suoh eourt skid! not 

anlmn'a Omuhmh/zmiuii run 
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W«. Act 

__ soowtiM 

Ocm-a^e«iehMmd imdcr and dSbrovident Socie- 
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of Tagwtrteian on application to the registrar for 
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succession, nod examines witness w ^ with 

condition and ffispowd o#^ \ ' ' 

Fsigw&s. 

FjriXze, frievs (fr.L in ujt«ih.i Ihhfc'frotekai df the 
entablature which is between the arehttrave and the 

cornioe. (^IDwrAnwtPunai.) it wet generally adorned 

with trigtypha in the Iterioote«r,tfae teterwsitt&g 

spaces, called iset&pw, being fiUed with sculptured 
figures in aMo riiievo, or with the skulls of oxen and 

wreaths alternately ; while in the Uoriuthisn and 

Composite orders it was ornamented with figures or 

scroll-work iu low relief, extending alonp ite entire 
length. The term friere was alsoappliadto a broad 

band of soulpture, in low relief, that was frequently 

placed round the cella of a &recuuo templo, imme- 

diately under -the ceiling oftbe portico* and eom^letely 
surrounding the exterior. In modern domestic archi- 
tecture a frieee is frequently introduced immediately 
below the cornice of ms apartment. • 

Frigate, (Fr. the 

name frigate was only known in too Mediterranean, 

and applied to a long vessel urgalley 

aud satis; in the present d»y,bowev«t,frtgale signifies 

a fast-sailing ship of war, wltblwo gun-aeokei which 

lies between the two classes doi^mdlit^^butil^ihip, 
sad which mounts any number of guns from twenty uj» 
to fifty, which latter number itsmwtpl 
the armonr-plated vessels which nave betm bpilt have 
been equipped as frigates,-*su»h as the ^orrtof*. the 
Northumberland, the Achilles, &0. 

FaiGATE-Biao (j&reffocta -faaffws, J8ay), g bird com- 
mon on the intertropical American coaets, and in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Xtds allied to the cormo- 
rants, but differs from them by having aforked tail, 
short feet, the membranes of Wch .are very deeply 
notched, an extraordinary spread of rwuigf and a beak, 
both mandibles of which are curved a* the tip. The 
plumage is, on the upper part* purple-black, the 
throat and belly white, and the' beak rwt The frigate- 
bird is incapable of either swimming or diving ; yet it 
manages to satisfy its natural appetite for fish with 
tolerable certainty : this is accomplished by a system 
of highway robbery, perpetrated on such gaanets and 
sea swallows as may be returning with full pouches to 
their nests iu the rocks. The common mode is for the 
frigate-bird to soar above its victim, and ihon, pluaging 
down, to strike it on the head vrfthdte'hshfr 3 c 1 %;'Wiit 
is an instant disgorging of the day’s fisldng,iWhich, fl3 
h falls, is followed by -tke ojEiwc:^- 
takes and secures it beftereitreaCb^^^ -Tlwa^ ^ 

nest of this bird is usually built among toe rocks, on 
solitary islands, or in high tress in vetired aituatiens. 
Faiau> Zo«». (Ses Zorn.) 
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(he Frisians is intermediate 
end the Old Nor#. Oar' ‘ 
is derived from certain 
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brief,' in the 13th century 
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Attempt* have recently been 
Frisian, : and • y toito! 
literature hare been published, 
r^to '*84 Frisian, by Bicht- 

sa'-ya, an Icelandic 
about the end of the 


13th oentury > but eTidently beiongmg to a much earlier 
period, Ituarraitea the adventures of the Norwegian 
hero Frithicrf fproperiy Fridhtbejofr, i. e. poaoe- 
steal«r},anflhia lovefor the beauttfallngebj3rg, which 
some attribute to the 0th century, others to a much 
earlier period. This saga has been rendered famous, 
chiefly from being selected by the poet Tegn6r m the 
aabiaetofa beautiful poem of the same name, which 
Imsbeen repeatedly translated into English. 

F*o<»r Jw (3*S* (Nona).— The frogs are 

chiefly distuigniahed from the toads by the unusual 
length of the hind toe*, which are strong and well-pal- 
znated ; henoe, their great power both of jumping and 
of swimming; their urn also is smooth ; and there is 
not only a row of fine teeth round the upper jaw, but 
the palate also is furnished with another *row placed 
transverse^. It is one of the many singularities of 
these animals, that while in the young or tadpole state, 
they are herbivorous, living only* according to Cuvier, 
upon aquatic plants, yet no sooner do they effect their 
metamorphoses* than they become carnivorous, pursu* 


„ , insect8,&c., and consuming them alive or 

dead. The frog deposits its ova or spawn some time in 
March, in a clustered gelatinous mass. This lives for 
a month or flye weeks, and at the end of that time, there 
issues from each little black globule a living tadpole. 
In this their first stage the young frogs have an elon- 
gated body, a laterally-compressed tail, and external 
branch}® ; their small mouth is furnished with small 
hooks or teeth, for the separation of vegetable matter, 
and they have a small tube on the lower lip, by which 
they attach themselves to aquatic plants, Ac, The ex- 
ternal branch!® next disappear, and become covered 
with * membrane, being placed in a sort of sac under 
the throaty and the animal then breathes after the 
manner or to Ashes. Furnished with eyes and 
nostrils, the body of the animal is distended with 
the great extent of the digestive canal, and it has 
a large tail Ibr swimming. Boon, however, the pos- 
terior limbs are gradually put forth near the origin 


of the taU, and are developed first; the anterior 
then begin to show themselves ; tbe tail gradually be- 
comes leas and less, shortens, shrinks, and seems 
at last to be absorbed; the mouth widens, and loses 
Its horny processes or jaws; the eyes are guarded 
by eyelids; the belly lengthens and diminishes in 
comparative «|*e; the iatestines become short; the 
ttoe hmgS a# developed, and the internal branch!© 
are obliterated; the circulation undergoes an entire 
changed .jyiiidt fllam hitherto entirely aquatic and 
herbivorous, becmnas carnivorous, and for the most 
*n the frog the muscular system, es- 
of the abdomen, are more devd- 
oped ; itt'; » .offering in this par- 

ticouwaoumiir^ — ' *“'■ e! * s 
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well-developed lower limbs, 

" tow muscular and bony f 
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affects springs < 

benefi^ 8 d^ved^m its scavenger habits . Its chief 
peculiarity is to %Oifie. whieh Stombles the distant 
bellowing of a bufl. £ Of the tree-frog there are several 
species. They Are. found fo toto' Germany, and 
Italy, a* well as in America andAria. Bays Sir Emer- 
son Tennent, ** In to shrubberies around my boose 
at Colombo, these graoeful Kttle frogs Were lo be found 
in great numbers, crouching under broad leaves, to 
protect them from the scorching sun. Some of them 
utter a sharp metallic Bound at night, likethat prodnced 
by smacking to lips. They possese in a high degree 
the power of changing their colour ; and one which 
had seated himself ou the gilt pillar of a dhnuardamp 
was scarcely to be distingmshsu from to ormolu to 
which it clung. They are enabled to asoend glass by 
means of the suckers at to extremity of (heir toes. 
Their food consists of flies and minute erieoptora.** 
Although this latter species live in trees, they lay their 
eggB in to water, and even bybernat© in the mud 
during to winter. Africa also produces a singular 
race of frogs, which, from having some of their toes 
enveloped by a conical horny daw or cap, have been 
termed Ztoeey/ettr®, or thimble- toed. — Rtf. Broderip, 
Swainscm, Tennont, Yarrell, English Qgolop&dia, 
Frog-fish. (See Angubb-Fish.) $ 

Frond, frond ffrat, from), in Bot., the leaf of n 
fern or other scotyledonoos plant. Fronds are seldom 
articulated; they are either sessile or stalked; are 
frequently toothed or indsgi in various ways, and are 
'often highly compound. ■' 

Fbonds, frond (Fr., a sling), in to history of 
France, is the name of a political faction which sprang 


up during the minority of Louis XIV., and opposed 
themselves to to government of the prime minister. 
Cardinal Maaarin. The people opposed to to court 
parly were called Erondeurt, orCenaurers, on account 
of tne censures which they passed against the govern- 
ment : and hence they acquired to name of the 
Fronae. The despotic policy of to prime minister 
had given offence to afl classes of to pecto ; and at 
length to parliament rose in open opposition to him, 
and refused to pass or register Ms measures. 
In ooneequenee of this, the cardinal ordered the 
arrest of to president and one of to couucillors on 
26th August, The people uf Foris Immediately 

took up arms against to goveruthto* the fol- 
lowing dav (la iaurn&e 

to ^m/audTootoep to^^S^to 
two prisoners. JPeao© waa thus In some measure 
restored ; but it was not of long continuance, for to 
ile still continued tumuituoas, aad in January, 
lv to queen regent removed with her sou to st. 
naiu, totging to prmce of Oohdd th blockade 
to « v ; Amuug to cause, - ; 

wge to ^of 
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after; but at length, ^jl parties being wearied with particulars. The fruit & described as superior or i»- 
these dissensions, the court agreed to wwe /erior, inthe same sense as when spafiktag of the ovary, 
Mazarin, and a general amnesty was proclaimed. Thus a fruit is inferior when it is formed from an in- 
Condd, who refused to be a party to these terns, now ferior ovary, in which caee the calyx necessarily enters 
finding Uk cause desperate, entered the ftosmah aer- into itfcopmporition, as in the apple and melon ; itia 
Tice ; while Masuria aftera time returned to Paris, superior When farmed fram e superior ovary', as iu the 
and again obtained the reins of government.— £a/. Sfce. poppy and pea; the calyx then being non-adherent. 
Aolaire’a Rietoirt de la Fronde. 3 role, Paris, 1827. when perfectly formed, the fruit consists of twoparts; 

FsontAX, jront’-M (Bat, from, the forehead), in namely, the shell or pericarp, and the inclosed seeds. 
Anat., debtee of or belonging to the forehead; as the lathe majority of fruits, the pericarp consists simply 
frontal bone, arteries, nerves, Ac. The frontal bone is of the wells of the ovary in a modified state 5 bat where 
that bone of the stall which goes to form the forehead, the calyx is adherent, it necessarily presents a more 
as well as part of the temples, the upper portion of the complicated structure, It irdmdediiito three layers 
nose and orbits, and part of the base of the skull. It or regiouB,— the external, called epicarp, <tr exocaip ; 
is convex anteriorly and concave posteriorly, resetn- the middle, called nesocarp, or sometimes, in allusion 
bling somewhat in shape the half ofi a cockle-shell. On to its deshy or succulent nature, the samooarps and 
the iuuer Burfhc© there is aridge, haTdly perceptible at the inner, called the endoearp, or, when very hard, th© 
the upper port, but becoming more prominent towards stone or putamen. The pericarp either opens to allow 
the bottom, to which the falx cerebri is attached. The the seeds to escape, or it remains closed, and the seeds 
frontal sinus is a cavity, uanally occurring between the can only become free by its deeay. In the former case, 
two plates of the frontal bone behind the eyebrow, and the fruit hr said to be dekieoetd; in the letter, intkkie- 
exteuding to the nose. ♦ cent. Dehiscent fruits open in various ways. When 

Faonxixu Jr^'-yser (Ital./rotifiem) ,ia the boundary a fruit separates more or less completely into two or 
of a state, or the lauds immediately adjoining its more pieces, called valves, or even when it opens by a 
boundary. It is of great importance to a country to single longitudinal slit, it affords an example of valvular 
have a strong frontier, so as to render it little liable to dehiscence. When the opening takes place by a trons- 
any sudden attack, mid to make it easy of defence. The verse line through the fruit, so that the upper part is 
best frontier is the sea, and the next best great rootra- separated from the lower, like the lid of a pill-box, the 
tains or rivers, as the Alps or Pyrenees, the Shine or dehiscence is said to b f> tran«v«r*f or circvwscixnie. A 
the Shone. These are termed natural boundaries, as third kind of dehiscence, called porom, is distinguished, 
distinguished from artificial or conventional boundaries, The seeds escape through little pores or slits, formed 
or such as are determined merely by treaty. Prussia irregularly in the substance of the fruits, by a process 
has the worst frontier of any European state, and would called rupturing. (See Ovary, Sunn,) 
find it very difficult to protect itself in the event of Frustum, frw'-twm (Lat. fi'nstxm, a morsel or gob- 
a continental war. bet), in Gcom. and Math., the name applied to any 

FjtonTisvixcx, front’ -ie-pee* (Lat. from, front, piece cut from any solid figure, but more* particularly 
inspicio, I look upon), a term used to denote the to the bottom of a cone or pyramid, from which the 
engraving or ornamented page which is placed in the upper part, which contains the apex, has been cv.t 
beginning of a book. In Arch., frontispiece signifies away. 

the principal face or front of a building, and the Fvchsta, fu'-nhe^it (so named in honour of Fuebs, 
decorated entrance to the same. a famous German botanist of the I (5th century), a gen. 

Frost. (See FrRRZxbg.) of shrubs belonging to the nat- ord. Onafftarete. The 

Pbost-bitk (See Chilblain, GUkgre'ne.) specieB F. coccinea, a native of South America, was 

Fructidqr. (See Cai.kxdaSl) introduced into this countiy at the close of the last 

Feuctosu, or Faurr-ftPoAR^yrM^-tore (LsdLfruotus, century, and is now one of our commonest greenhouse 
fruit), iu Chem., C ia H, .I)*,, a sugar found in most and window shrubs. It is a very elegant plant : the 
ripe fruitB, and producible from starch and ligneous young wood and nerves of the leaves are tinged with 
bodies, by acting on them with dilate sulphuric acid., purplish-red j the dowers are produced from the axils 
(See Sugars.) of the leaves, and bang in a most graceful manner by 

Frvxt, frute (Fr. fruit, Ital. find to), in Bot., that thread-like peduncles , the calyx is tubular, scarlet, and 
part of the plant which is formed by the ripening of the 4-lobed in the limb j the petals are equal in number to 
ovary and its contents, after the process of fertilise- the divisions of the calyx, and of a rich purple colour ; 
tion. The fruit consists essentially of the mature ovary, the stamens ato numerous, and, together with the style, 
with its seeds or ripened ovules ; but other parts of the form a pretty tassel. Many species have been intro* 
llower may enter into its composition. Thus iu cases dueed into Britain, besides JP. coccinea, and an im* 
where the calyx is adherent to the ovary, as in the meuse number of beautiful varieties have beeen deve* 
apple, melon, and gooseberry, that organ necessarily loped by cultivation. The fruits of several fuchsias 
forms part of the fruit ; in the rose, the concave thala- are somewhat acid, and may be eaten, 
urns, which bears the carpels on the inner surface, be- Fuel’s, fu f -1cu* (Ox. phukos, sea-wrack), iu Bot., a 
comes a portion of the fruit ; in the strawberry, again, gen. of marine plants or Algos. Several species contain 
t beyfruit donsistsof a succulent hemispherical thalamus, maunite ; as F. vesionlosufi, nodome, terrain*. The for- 
bearing tlmcarpris^ convex surface ; in the acorn, mer, commonly known as the tea-wrack, is much used 
hazel-nut, and filbert, it consists of pistil, calyx, and during the winter months in some of the islands of 
bracts, combined together j while in tbe pineapple, it Scotland for feeding horses and cattle. The expressed 
u composed of the ovaries, floral envelopes, and bracts juice of its vesicles has been used medicinally as an 
of several flowers. As tbe ovary ripens into the fruit, internal remedy, and frictions of the plant have been 
it frequently undergoes important alterations, from the employed externally in glandular and scrofulous 
addition or the obliteration of certain pans. Fruits affections. The substance called vegetable Ethiops, 
formed by a made flower are divided by Professor which was formerly much used in similar diseases, is a 
B entley into rising, apocarpous, and eyncarpous fruits, kind of charcoal, produced by the incineration of this 
The fruit is simple when it is formed of a single carpel, alga in close vessels. The beneficial effects of these 
and when it is the only one produced by the single remedies may be traced to the iodine contained in the 
flower. The legume and the drupe are examples. The plant. The sea-wrack wa* formerly extensively era- 
apocarpous frtats are formed of single carpels, but ployed for making kelp, 

several are produced by a single flower. The follicle, FcxL,j%'-ri (ft. feu. Are), a term applied to certain 
achmniom, and efcierio m examples. Those fruits are substances used for the purpose of creating and main- 
’ synearpous which arc formed by the more or less com- taining heat ; such as ooU, coke, charcoal, wood, and a 
plete combination of fcwo or more carpels, and of which few other substances, which are burned iu grates, 
only one is produced by asingio flower. Thecaryopiia, stoves, fir educes, 'furnaces, Ac. The combustion of 
somark, capsule, betperidium, berry, and pome, are fuel is used either a# a source of heat or of light. The 
examples. Fruits formed by toe cornmnation of several processes connected with the latter wiE be foun#un der 
flowers, form a distinct class. They are sometimes the article Gab MaHUVACTOSX. With regard to the use 
called anthocarpotie fruits. Theconeand syuconus are of fuel for the purposes of Jieat, wood muse have con- 
exaraples. Professor Bentley's classification is founded stituted, in the early ages%f the world, as it does i a 
upou that of Dr. Liudley, but differs ftemit in some [many countries at the present day, the principal fuel. 






jpueroa Fugitive-Slave Law 

Another kind of fuel, which, must hare been treed in Basque provinces of Biscay a^Alav a, and Guipuzooa. 
ancient times, i%paat, or turf, a natural accumulation It is in this last sense that tbeword is now almost ex* 
of vegetable matter. In many parts of England, clusively used, the fueros of the otheV provinces and 
Wales, and Scotland, where coAl is not Teadily procnr- towns of Spain haring long since become extinct, The 
able, peat is still much used. Small deposits of peat subject has, in recent times, acquired a fresh import* 
are found in almost every country, but districts of anoe, from having given rise to the revolution of 1833, 
immense extent occur in Holland, North Germany, in the Basque provinces, which led to a aeries of san- 
the grand-duchy of Ifesse, &c. In (Germany, on the guinary conflicts, and which was only terminated by 
Rhine, the peat is cut by common spades into the. the queen and government, in 1844, entering into a 
shape of thick bricks, and then dried. In Holland, the formal recognition of the ancient rights and privileges 
preparation of peat for fuel closely Tesembles briok- of these provinces. These rights are based upon the 
making. In this country, the principal supply of fuel ancient laws of the Visigoths, and were developed in 
is furnished by coal, and its various kinds are employed the period between the fall of the Moors in the Spanish 
in different ways and for different purposes, according peninsula and the complete consolidation of the 
to its nature, and that of the substance to be acted on Spanish monarchy under the house of Hapsbnrg. The 
by its agency. By partial combustion, both wood and fueros thus owed their rise to the old Gothic laws, and 
coal can be freed from their more volatile constituents, at they took their form from the struggles between 
namely, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, leaving the the people and their princes, they differ considerably 
carbon more or less Isolated. Wood so prepared a in the different provinces. In 1236, in consequence of 
called charcoal : and coal* by a similar process, is con- the contests carried on between the king Theobald 
verted into coke. Charcoal and coke burn for a and his eortes, the fueros of the kingdom of Navarre 
longer period in a given bulk, and do not occasion any were collected and written down ; and still exist under 
smoke. In some countries the excrement of animals the name of “Cartulorio del Bey Tibaldo." In Bis- 
is used for fuel ; and the formation of sul-ammoniao oaya, the fuoros arose chiefly in the contests between the 
was derived, in Egypt, from the burning of camel's inhabitants of the counties and their counts. They 
dung, the chloride of ammonium subliming from the were collected together in a book in 2371, by Count 
excrement while it was burning. In small chemical Juan, which, was enlarged and improved by Corregidor 
operations tallow or wax candles are often employed Mora in 1452. After Biscaya became united with 
as fuel ; and at the present time, in laboratories, coal Castile, its fueros were, in 1526, revised and confirmed 
gas is almost entirely used for tlie purposes of boiling by Charles I. of Spain, who was also Charles V. of 
or evaporating small quantities of fluids, &c. Within Germany. In the province of Alava, which went over 
the last few years, artificial fuel has been much maun- from the government of Navarre to that of Castile, in 
factored. There are many methods ; but the greatest 1200, the fuero of Logrofio formed the basis of their 
number consist of processes by which small or dust privileges, which were still further extended in the sub- 
bituminous coal, anthracite, charcoal, or coke, is made sequent contests of the Alavese with their Castilian 
up into square or rectagonal blocks, which can be lords, and were confirmed by the constitution of John 
easily stored away without loss of room. The sub- II. of Castile. The province of Guipuzcoa received its 
stances used for binding the dust-coal together vary, fueros from the kings of Navarre, and they were sob- 
Soinetimes it is mixed with earthy substances, Buch as sequeutly confirmed by the kings of Castile, when that 
sand, marl, clay, or alluvial deposit; or with some province came under their dominion. The fueros were 
bituminous substance, Buch as mineral tar, coaltar, thus received at different times, and in different forms, 
gas tar, pitch, resin, or asphalt; or with sawdust, in the several provinces; and hence they differ consi- 
coke-duat, or breese. A useful patent fuel is made by derably, as regards their details, in the several pro- 
oompreasing peat so as to form a dense brown eombus- vinoes ; but the main features are the same in all ; the 
tilde solid, not unlike the brown coal of Germany, form of government being essentially republican, and 
Some valuable information respecting fuel has been the royal authority little more than nominal. In 
published of late years, in the government reports on Biscaya, for example, the king has only the power of 
the coals suited for the royal navy. The chief test of nominating the corregidor, or chief magistrate; and 
the value of any particular coal has always, in these even his nomination requires to be confirmed by the 
investigations, been its evaporative power, or its power junta of the province, a legislative body elected by 
of converting water into steam. The best qualities of almost universal suffrage, and intrusted with the chief 
coal fuel for ships of war have been stated to be as management of public affairs. The inhabitants are 
follows I. The fuel should burn with a quick action, exempt from all taxes and impoBts, except such as they 
so that steam may be raised in a short period. — 2, It vote themselves; and claim, by virtue of pure Biscayan 
should possess high evaporative power; that is, be descent, the privileges of Spanish nobility. They are 
■capable of converting much water into steam with a not obliged to appear before any tribunal beyond the 
email consumption of coal.— *8. It should not be bitu- bounds of their own territory, or to allow any royal 
minous, lost so much smoke be generated as to betray monopoly, or admit royal troops within their territory, 
the positiou of ships of war when it is desirable that or to furnish recruits for the royal army, 
this should be concealed.— 4. It should possess consi- Fugitive, futyit-iv {Lat.jfwya, flight), is a person 

durable cohesion of its particles, so that it may not be obliged to fly from his country, or remove from a place 
broken into too small fragments by the constant nitri* where ho had some abode or establishment, on account 
tion which it may experience in the vessel,— 5. It of his crimes, debts, or other circumstances. In the 
should combine considerable density with such Roman law, a fugitivo slave was one that was given to 
mechanical structure, that it may be easily stowed flee or run away from his master; and in selling a 
away in small space; a condition which, in coals of slave, the master was obliged to declare whether or 

equal evaporative values, often involves a difference of not he waB fugitive. 

more than 20 per cent.— 6. It should be free from any Fu&mvB-StAVB Law.— A ccording to the constitu- 
■considerable quantity of sulphur, and should not pro* tion of the United States of America, slaves, or, as it 
groasively decay; otherwise, in either case, it is liable is mildly pot, “persons held to service or labour in 
to spontaneous combustion. t one state, under the laws thereof,” fleeing or escaping 

Buenos, /a-ni'-m, is a Spanish term, derived from into another state, shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
the Lat./onoa, which signifies a place where justice is party to whom such service or labour may be due* 
administered; and hence, jurisdiction. From this latter The previous enactments on this subject have been? 
sense it came, in Spain, to be transferred to collections amended, and to a considerable extent superseded, by 
of la ws ; thus the Spanish edition of the ancient “ Lex the act of 18th September, 1850. The judicial duties 
Visigothornm” was called the **■ Fuero juzgo.” From imposed by this act are to be performed by any United 
hence it came to be applied specially to the rights con- States' commissioners who may hare the power of im- 
ferred by the crown on particular cities, the most prisoning or arresting for offences against the United 
famous of which were the xaero of Leon, and that of States ; by the judges of the circuit and other courts j 
Naxer*. As these civic rights were ehiefiy liberties, and by such special commissioners as the respective 
concessions, privileges, the word fuero came to be court* may appoint. When any fugitive has escaped 
epecially used in this sense, and to denote, in partiou- or shall escape into another state or territory, the 
lap, the entire body of immuitties and privileges which owner or his duly authorized agent may pursue and 
composed the constitutions of Navarre, and the three personally arrggt the said fugitive, or may demand a 
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warrant and arrest from the officer having duo autho- tuting terchloride of gold for the teroxide. A fulmi- 
rity, when the fugitiveCtnust be taken before a com* noting compound of platinum is obtained in the eamo 
miasiouer or judge, whose duty it is to hear and deter- manner by digesting sulphate of binoxide of platinum 
mine the complaint in a summary manner; and, upon with ammonia. If simply precipitated oxide of silver, 
satisfactory proof as to the identity of the fugitive while still moist, is placed in contact with ammonia for 
that he is escaped and owes service to the claimant, it some hours, a great part is dissolved, and a black oom- 
is the duty of such judge or commissioner to deliver to pound remains, possessing powerful fulminating pro- 
the claimant a certificate of the proceeding bad, with perties. It is regarded by chemists as a nitride of silver, 
authority to remove the fugitive to the place from Ag a N. These compounds all require investigating; but 
which he had fled. The towimony of the fugitive is on account of their dangerous properties, they have 
not admissible. Any assistance rendered to a fugitive been somewhat avoided by ohomistB, They not 
to enable him to escape from the claimant, or any be confounded with the fulmin&tors, which are oom- 
obstruotion offered to his arrest, is made penal, and also pounds of the metals with a true acid, 
subjects the party to damages at the suit of the owner. FowairATiNG Mebcuuy, in Chem,— This compound, 

All citizens are required, when called upon, to render which is largely employed in the manufacture of per- 
tho officers personal assistance when they may be re- cuswon^caps, is made by dissolving onejpurt of mercury in 
sisted in the performance of their duties. Buch was twelvo of nitric acid, spec, grav.l*3(i, to which are added 
the law on this subject previous to the commence- eleven parts of alcohol, spec. grav. 0*850. Onapplyinga 
meat of the present unhappy struggle ; but what gentle heat, [by means of a water-batb, a violent re- 
the future enactments may be, still remains to be action takes place, during which metallic mercury is 
seen.— jfc/*. Kent's Commentary* on American Late, separated, ana in a short time grains of the fulminate 
Boston, 1858. ; also appear, which, when cold, are carefully washed 

FxjQVB,fuge (Fr.), a term signifying a composition, with water. The composition for filling perousBion- 
▼ocal or instrumental, or both, in which a determined caps consists of Six parts of nitre and one of the mer- 
eucce8sion of notes, called the subject, passes sueceB- curial salt, made into a thin paste with water. When 
Bively, and alternately, from one part to the other, wet it is harmless, but requires great precaution in 
according to certain rules of harmony and modulation, handling when dry. 

There are four kinds of fugue; viz., the "strict Fucmikatiwg Silveb, in Chera.— There are two 
fugue/' in which the subject is given put by one part compounds of silver known by this name, both of which 
and answered by another, the subject being again are explosive by simple friction. The first, which is 
repeated in the third part; the "free fugue, in considered by some chemists to be nitride of silver, is 
which the composer is not bo much restrained, but is prepared by dissolving protoxide of silver in ammonia, 
allowed to introduce passages not closely related to the and adding solution of potash or soda ; a black mica- 
theme ; the «* double fugue," in which there are two eeous deposit falls, which is allowed to dry in minute 
subjects occasionally intermingled, -and moving to- quantities, on separate morsels of filtering-paper. The 
getter; and the “ inverted fugue," in which, aa its second ia fulminate of silver, andia formed when nitrous 
name implies, the theme is in verted. — Lief. Dr. Crotch's acid is transmitted through saturated solution of ui- 
Mement * qf Composition ; dementi's Practical Har- trate of silver. 

many ; and the English Cyclopedia. Fux.min ation, fuV-min-aV-tshun (Lat. fulmea, a 

Fulcbum, fuV-krtm (Lat.), the prop, or other thunderbolt), ia employed in a general sense as synony- 
support, by which a lever is sustained, or the fixed mens with denunciation; but it is more particularly 
point about which a lever moves. (See Levkh.) applied to the anathemas or excommunications hurled 

Fulgoha, fuUgo^rii (Lat .fulqor, an effulgence), a from the papal see against offenders. 

S en, of hemipterous insects, popularly known as lan tern- Fx t lminic Acid, ful-min'-ik (L&t.fulmen, a tbunder- 

ies, from their power of amusing* light in the dark, bolt, from the noise produced by the explosion of its 
The American lantern-fly may betaken as the type compounds), in Chem., an acid possessing the same 
of this family. The form of this insect is very remark- composition as cyanic and cyan uric acids, butnaving 
able. The head is dilated in front, with porrected pro- totally different properties. It Is not known in an 
tuber&nces ; and it is from the hollow or lantern of tlv£ isolated state, but it forms compounds with the me tala 
head that the light is said to proceed, and from no possessed of powerfully explosive properties. The 
other part. *' Two or throe of these insects pnt into a best known of these, the fulminate of mercury, is used 
glass vessel afford light sufficient to read by, without for priming percussion-caps. The fulminate of silver is 
difficulty, if they be placed close to the bed. Even also some times used as a detonating powder, but its 
when the insects are dead, their bodies will afford con- use is attended with much greater danger than the 
siderable light, though less vivid than before; and if corresponding salt of mercury. The latter is pre- 
bruiaed and rubbed over the hands and face, they be- pared by dissolving one part of mercury in twelve of 
ooroe luminous in the dark, like a beard smeared with nitric acid, to which eleven parts of alcohol are added. 
English phosphorus."— (Nat. Hist., Guinea, Bancroft*) On the application of a gentle beat, a violent reaction 
Madame Merrian.in her work on the insects of Surinam, takes place, nitrous ether escaping, and fulminate of 
was the first to draw attention to this insect. " The mercury being gradually formed. 

Indians/’ says she, " once brought me, before I knew FumagEj/h'-w/I; (L&t.fumu*, smoke), was the name 
that they shone by night, a number of the lantern- of a tax formerly levied in England, and vulgarly 
flies, which I shut up in a large wooden box. In the known as smoke farthings. It is mentioned in Domes- 
night they made such a noise, that I awoke in a fright, day Book, as being paid by custom to the king, for 
and ordered a light to be brought. We soon founa every chimney in the house; but it was first established 
that the noise came from the box, and opened it, but by statute in England by Charles II. (13 & 14 Car. II. 
were much alarmed, and instantly let it fall to the c. 10), when an hereditary revenue of 2s. for every 
ground with affright, on perceiving flames of fire issue hearth, in all houses paving to church and poor, was 
from it; for as many animals came out, so many flames granted to the king for ever. It was, however, 
appeared. When we found this to be the cause, we abolished upon the revolution, by 1 Will. & Mnry, o. 10. 
recovered from our terror, and again collected the Fumabiace2b, *e-e, in Hot., the Fumi- 

insects, much admiring their splendid appearance." tory fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon**, sub-class 
FvLLEtt’s Earth, jful'-lers erth , in Min., a porous Thulamiflora, consisting of 15 genera and about 110 
(ssoft silicate of alumina, having a strong attraction species, principally occurring in thickets and waste* 
for greasy mutters. If made into a paste with water, places in the temperate latitudes of the northern 
suil laid upon a greasy spot, it removes the fatty or hemisphere. They are smooth herbs, with a watery 
oily matter by capillary attraction. It is found abun- juice, and alternate, exBtlpulate, much-divided leaves ; 
dantly at Keigate, in Surrey. It is largely used to flowers very irregular and unsymmetrical, purple, 
cleanse woollen fabrics from the grease contained in white, or yellow ; sepals 2, deciduous ; stamens hypo- 
the wool from which they are made. gynous, usually 0, diodelphous, or 4 distinct, always 

Fuluwatikg fuV-min^ai-twg (La L fubmn, a opposite to the petals ; ovary superior, with parietal 
thunderbolt), in Chem.,afulminating compound of gold, placentas j ovules horizontal* amphitropal. The Duma* 
made by digesting teroxide of gold iu solution of am- riacete possess Slightly bitter, acrid, astrmgent, dia- 
monia, the formula of wnichissaid to bo An s 02NH 8 I10. phoretic, and aperient properties. Some species aro 
A similar fulminating compound is obtained by substi- cultivated in oar gardens and greenhouses. Of these 
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*ad Busaia, and the trade is a vary important one* 
aa above 5,000,000 skins of for-bearing miimals are 
aano^ly brought into Britain, 1&e Busafau aable is 
the most expensive, some single skins fttdhfag 
^/although the average price is between £2 end £$, 
The Hudson's Bay Company was established in the 
year 1070, by an especial charter from Charles H., 
for, the purpose of oarrying on this trade in Korin 
America, by means of winters sent out for the pur* 
pose, and by traffic with the numerous wild tribes of 
Indians, which at that time populated nearly the 
greater part of America, Quebec and Montreal are 
the principal trading stations of the company, The 
Operation* by .which fora arc manufactured into a fit 
atatefor the covering of hate, Ac. , are termed u farriery/* 
and are carried on fa the foUowing manner. Felted 
furs, for hats, are first spread ont so as to exhibit a 
fiat sarface, and the skin is combed with a kind of saw 
termed a rake, so as to cleanse off any impurities with- 
out detaching any of the hair or for itself. This being 
achieved, the skin is then damped on the inner surface, 
and severatore pressed together in the grow, so as to 
render them perfectly smooth and even, and take ont 
any creases or fold*. The next process is to separate 
the fnrry coat from the felt underneath. The coating 
» of two kindB,-~long hairs, which are not strictly 

ioh ' 
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organic materials. A great number of species are degrees of excellence which it possesses. _it wnow 
microscopic plants. The vegetative structure of every fit for the purpose for which it is intended. JDrema 
fungus consists of a mass Of exceedingly flelioate, /«r*.~The operation for this species is much more 
jointed and branched, colourless, interlacing filaments, simple than that of felted furs, as the hair or fur has 
forming a kind of cottony or felty mas* when growing not to be removed from the felt. Only two processes 
in the ground. This vegetative structure, cafled the ere WBoeseary,— that of cleansing the skin from ell 
* mycelium, or spawn, nourishes a reproductive structure, impurities, ana extracting a species of oil from the fur 
which differs extremely in appearanoe in the various itself. The skin is first steeped in a honid composed 
genera. Fungi have been divided into six sub-orders, of bran, alum, and salt ; it is then worked about and 
which respectively include the mushrooms and their scoured sufficiently to remove all partuueaof grease 
allies, the puff-balls, the smuts, the mildews, the which might stfil adhere to it. The for is then washed 
truffles and morels, and the moalds. (See Agawous, several times with soda and fine soap, after whiob at is 
Ahawita, Ltcofbbdqw, Oobi>ycxvs, TTbbuo, Puc- regularly cleaned in cold water repeatedly. The alum 
cwiA, Tub nx, Mobohblla, Fmrioittnru.) having rendered the akinsoft and pbabJe, ana the tar 

Fuicgtjs, fung'-aus (Lsti), in Sarg,, is a term applied being fully prepared, the dressed fur can now be made 
to any luxuriant formation of flesh onan ulcer, com- up into the different garments and trimmings for 
monly known as proud flesh. It is also applied to a which it is to be used. The use of furs seems to have 
disease of tile structure .off a part which enlarges, is been first introduced into Europe about the fith 
soft and excrescential. century, about which epoch sable skins were brought 

Fungus melitbjcsis, me-U-tcn f -eut t the name used to Borne from the shores of tbs AJretio Ocean by 
by the pharmacologists to designate a parasitic plant northern invaders. They eppear toHbave been in regu- 
whioh formerly had ft great reputation aa a styptic, lar use in England in thelAth century, aa we learn 
Its botanical name is Cynmorium coccineum, end it that Edward XU., in the year 1337, commanded that 
belongs to the net. ord. BaUtnophoraoew. . none of his subjects should Wear them unless they had 

Fuiricunue, fu-nik'*u4us (Bat; JUnie, a* cord or an income of £100 annually. The Hudson's Bay Oom- 
oable), in Boti, the stalk by which the Ovule or the seed pany even still have the ^e-eminence which they had 
is attached to the placenta. When this stalk is absent, some two centuries back, as their system is so vast that 
the seed is said to be seesfie. (See Ovunx, Seed.) they command nearly every market. They hold annual 


the seed is said to be seeafie. (See Ovunx, Sxxn.> they command nearly every market. They hold annual 
Fv%,fur (T^. fo*writrs), the long, fine, silky hairof sales la London In the month of March, and many 
some wild animals, as the beer, wolf, marten, beaver, foreigners come over for toe express purpose of pnr- 
whioh. is dressed and prepared as an article of dress, chasing fare, which are disseminated ovef Eurepe 
Fur being one of toe principal non-conductors of heat, throughthe agency of the grand fair at Leipsio. It is 
it is an especially warn covering, and those furs are asserted, in a capital artfole on . the subject in the 
the best which belong to aaimtJs which inhabit cold BngUek Encyclopaedia, that the value of furs usediu 
climates. The furs which are imported may be Europe every year cannot be much leas than£7, 000,000, 
classed in two different seotions.—the feUedfur and Ftrauous DamifG. (SeeJ>nvrts& t Fujtous.) 

drenedfur. The first section comprises the foraof the FvxLov&,fuT'-U>ng English to«*v 

hare, rabb^ beaver, and nutria * and these are priu- sure of length* which denotes the eighth part of a 


are attoohed , and are used for tb^trimudng of articles the leave of absence granted to any offlemrw man to 
of dress, mufflers, rugs, mantles, and snohdike. Furs absent himself fromgfuty for any le ngt h of time. . 
are imported into this country from North America FutoACB, fu^^nat (Lat. fmtax), an inclosed fire. 
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the toft to whfcsfe is only supplied at the bottom, 
and that with considerably increased velocity when 
compared with the common tote, Furnaces are of 
vary extensive use, asperiafiy where meiste end 
minerals are manufactured, ssteey require •* great 
f heat for their reduction crfeekm. Furnaces vary in 
construction and size aocordmgtothe particular manu- 
footure m which they are employed. Ia glssa- works, 
potteries, wad similar fndmutofcories, furnaces giving 
an intense toft are not so mate required as those 
which give « steady temperature, with a fire of each 
rcagnitudeos to keep a large quantity of material in 
toon. Anothw class of fnroaee# of great importance 
ore tfcoseased for heating steam-bcilsrs. In these 
furnaces great heat Is not jo much wanted n a large 
quantity for a rapid production of stewo. For the 
smaller operations in chemistry, a variety of furnaces 
hare been invented, and the introduction of gas or 

a heating agent, instead of cake or coal, by Messrs. 

Bruno, St. Clair Bevillo, Griffin, and others, has 
wrought a complete change in tile forme of chemical 

furnaces, and the modem dean, compact gas appara* 

tea is a philosophical instrument as compared with the 
dirty smoky furnace of twenty year* ago, half flreplooe 
half forge. The furnace used by M. IteviUe for melt- 
ing platinum, iridium, and other metals, which have 
hitherto resisted oil attempts to tor teem, is heated 
by combined oxygen and hydrogen } and such is the 
intensity of the neat obtained, that, according to M. 
Deville, platinum may not only be melted, but boiled 
and volatilised. (to Grevffie Williams's Handbook qf 
Chemical Manipulation* ) Funmcesmay bebroadly divi- 
ded into into classes,— wind-fornacesaed blast-furnaces. 
In the former ease, a high temperature is produced, 
without the use of bellows, by mean* of a powerful 
draught. The blast-faun see has the temperature 
raised to an intense hoot by the introduction of heated 
air at the bottom by meant of a pipe. The away or 
cupelling furnace is a email furnace made of iron lined 
with fire-clay, aud containing a muffle, For metal* 
krrgic purposes, and in many proaesees of chemical 
manufacture, reverberatory furnace* are employed. 
Three furnace* ore usually long, with a low arch# the 
fire being placed at one end and the ft ah at the other. 
The manufacturing operation ia performed on the bed 
of the furnace, between the firsplae© and tee fine. The 
draught from the external chimney draws the flame 
over towards tee opening of the flue# and the loss arch 
keeps it down ; so that any substance laid on in the bed 
Of the furnace is telly exposed to the heat of the broad 
flame above. In the manufacture of carbonate of soda, 
reverberatory furnaces ore much used# and ia the ball- 
ing process, where intense beat is required#, the super* 
fl turns flame is used for evaporating the first sod* 
liquors. BhwtA|ruaces are used on a large scale in 
the uaimfaoturs of Iron. They ore supplied with hot 
dr by means of powerful ten-blasts, (to Ieok Majto- 
xacTuaoJ Figs. 1 and 3# Plat& 11 and 3 and % 
Flat » IX, represent su admirable form of rover* 


■light modifications it is capable of being employed in 
many stages of irqn manufacture. A A is the hearth 
and building on which the fumooe is erected. It is 
lined throughout with fire-bricks, end the hearth is 
termed at a slight inoUnation, so that the flame and , 
heat may mote effectually reset ton the arched roof 
upon the work placed on it. B B, the roof and sides 
or the temaee, also formed of fire-bricks. The roof is 
arched throughout its entire length# in order that the 
heat may be refloated and concentrated upon the work j 
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i C O, the sheet-iron sides of , 
e brickwork is secured and 
f form. B B, the end-pistes for 
together. Instead of being 
tes, they ore secured by bolts 
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bricks. I, Z, tamer pieoes of ordinary bricks bnftt 
upon the angles of the interior flbiraney, for the par- 
pose of giving stability to the whole structure, which 
is further bound together by befits# d, A, d, passing 
through the small eostdron pieces, e, *# c. 3 J, a cast* 
iroh sole-piste ter the purpose of supporting the 
brickwork of tim chimney, and which is itself sup- 
ported by X K# tor stewng cast-iron columns, resting 
on s solid foundation of masonry. X. the stoke-hole# 
through which the fuel is introduced into the furnace. 
The month ef tbk stoke-hole is eo constructed as to 
admit of its btifig stopped with a piece of coal when 
the fornaoe Is in ftiH operatipn. M, a small square 
aperture hi the tide or the temace, bv which the 
attendant iaenidfied te|infpc«t the state of the fornaoe# 
without interrupting the progrea* of the work ; it may 
be stepped with a single brick, N, N, the main 
openings into the furnace, through which the shaft 
or other work te be heated is passed. 0 is the sliding 
door by which the aperture N is guarded. It con* 
stats of a senate cast-iron frame# lined internally 
with fire-bricks# sod fitted to slide vertically between 
guides of angle-isson* B, F, levers, working upon 
&s dastitot Mtte ft Q, surmounting the 
furnace. They ore loaded at the outer ends by 
counter-weights, mid attached by short connecting* 
rods to the doom, G, 0, so ss to enable the stoker to> 
raise or lower tbe lotter with the utmost facility. B, * 

register or damper sumonflti&e the chimney, for the 

purpose of regulating the draught of the furnace. It 
is brought unoer the command of tee attendant work- 

man by means of a long chain or wire, « e, depending 
ton tee lever open which ft is hung. It ta an admit- 
ted principle tot in tee combustion of fuel a certain 
quantity of air is requisite, and that either an excess 

or deficiency is fcrejadioiai te proper and economic 

combustion. Upon ibis ground Messrs. Barron and 
Brothers, of New York, Imve constructed their portable 
Ibkut-fornoee. This furnace is so arranged teat all 
metals ore melted by it at a lest expense of time and 
fuel than by any other foresee. Gold, sdver, or 
copper eon be melted by ft in less ton teu minutes. 
No. 1 six* will meft from 4 to 12 ounces of gold with 
less than one ante! of coal j No, Swill melt from so to 

109 ounoeawite two quarts of ooal ; Nos. 3 and 4 from 

1 00t* 300 ounces. Big, h Flats BIX. , represents not 
only the furnace, but also an operating-table, to which 
are steadied blowpipes, bellows* fie. It forms a con- 
venient stand for the furnace, but is not necessarily 
connected with it. Fig. ft Flats XIX, represents a 
contrivance for supplying it with air by a small pair 
of bellows resting on a table, P is the bellows, Bn 
block ter tee support of the nose of the ballons to 

keep , ft a convenient height and distance with respect 

to the air-pipe 0. It will be seen that as tee air 
comes oat of the bellows in a condensed form, by 
the time ft reaches O it begins to expand, and the 
heat it extracts by that action is drawn from the 
tube O, and not from tee fire in thefaraace. At the 
same time the worm and expanded state in which 
it reaches the fire causes it to be equally diffused 
through the bunting material# and produces through- 
out an effective mtensfty uf best. Fig. 7, Plato 
LIX,, exhibits a secticm of the furnace. BL is 'an 
inverted crucible# on which another crucible, X, ia 
placed, surrounded by feel t O is the tube through 
whiih tee tir ie applied. The onerating-teble, fig.?# 
is not neowwsrily eonneetod with the furnace, never- 
theless its conveniences deserve tee consideration 
of tee artisan. U i* : m table covered with a sheet-iron 
top. hiring holes through which arc brought three 
bkmpipM^M. H fi. supplied with air by the bellows 
0, underneath, white is fanriteed with a wind-chest, 
whereby aste^ sgeom ofair ft tnaintained.^ BefM 

s^rfSt-lsnip sOTSw^all that is needful to render the 
melting ted soweringof meftls safe as well as easy. 
VatSi quite wwonfly^ -£m. teito^wiiite enters so 
largely mto the oomposftian of ordinary oopper-ores, 

has been allowed to etoi^e into the atmoeph ore, to the 

entire loss of tee titiphoX ftstif, end to the destruction 
of everything vegetable fat % considerable distance 
round ter works, kt was 


„ . was teng ago proclaimed by Br. 

Percy teat tee ooppeMHfttitersonghtto be tee great 
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wc acid manufacturers of fire oouotry. «$ 
largest of Abuse manufacturers, Hr. vtvfed, has 
red to achtove tins adopting * 


WBfcf swreewf f 


SI 

Oft] 

proposed to achieve 

ingenious invention m 

man, H Giatestbdfor. This 
rectangular liiwaber filled wf# 
one of their faces paraUni wm 
end so wronged that no 4 *kH 
shall he directly ow " 
dneed from shove la ^ 

WJtttSl 1 ^ 

over the first Mfr 4 fflM|kM/L „ 

ore channels ia hire aide of the fi 
products of the eMfiM may 
these there are other apertures which my be opened, 
«s necessity reqtes, for cleaning fire bars, as also 
other arrangements whfeh do not ooaaoerh this «Br 
pfeuatioc Betowthe tier* of bom— and here it maybe 
mentioned that the higher the foresee the more per- 
fect wifi be the eslemMio&^thore it an open space, 
mto which, at the commeneeinettt of the eatoinatiem, 
a grete with some ignited fad— ear wood or fiaawreni 
— m introduced, and this fire is we 0 fed rl fuel until 
the charge is thcroegWy ignited, when the grate is 
withdrawn, end the ebairge bores by means of the 
ignition of the sulphur evolved. The combustion is 
kept up by a current of air forced from beneath up 
through the furnace, and the products of combustion 
are thus earned over through the set- of channels 


phe bere of the Awe is filled is formed of one part of 
en^nr to 8 28 of nitre, end 1 % of mealed powder; it 
y ram feed tig htly into the bore* wMra* cup at me 

fetSjSl! 

jfeed iotheuary. 


in the top of the furnace away into the sulphuric-acid 
t bombers. The channel# by which the gases ore here 
conducted are so arranged as to heat the current of 
cold air forced into the bottom of the furnace. The 
calmned ore hat;' 
into a space b 

waggons, and so transferred to the next operation. 

( Mechanics Magtmn*. ) *' Gas has been employed of 
fete with much advantage for heating eruotblea, and 
many forms of bump* have bhen introduced for the 
purpose of producing sash jets os will yield the proper 
guantatv organ, and ninth it with the right proportww 
ot air, for producing the most intenee heat, which can 
bo applied m a convenient manner. The power of fire 
burner, ol whatever kind it may be, must be increased 
by surrounding the flame with a jacket of fire-clay ot 
saute non-oondiKdtttft substance, which wiH prevent 
(ho dissipation of heat by radiation. By attending to 
Jhw a very high temperature may be produced with 
but * small expenditure ot gas.— CWs Jkofhnary. 
(&* Gas Furua^s.) The gas-furnace invented and 
sold by 1 t*. Griffin is also much used. Tins and other 
Joraas of gos-furnaese mm b* found described m 
\\ att » Oicttmarv CMv. 

FvKsirtms Diwroses. fffiw Sfimmm ) 

h v»tJiropT*p 0 jK-r*(w' 4 w 4 a» (M. freun/aro, I rage), 

1 omnoidyk ^ 6 nWJa * 11 grp * >11 to^ iimwwmatory tumbnr, 

FpsSft?s,^ii»<si^tfSj, in But., agon, of (he nab. ord 
BantdUtcm. TfaespeofeaF. omwwMi/asymtdB the quod, 
rung iwrt of Awtrite, an edible fwdtwswmbhngthe 
almond m fummtr. ? , 

Fun*. j%fe ffiat, fikstna, feomJtmdd, I pour outi, a 
tube fined With m ffitot ftd M fi omepemS^ rebrefty 
used for cipfe^eg tells. Th^ nrc two kinds of fuses, 
®n© made of wood, nud fire other of mfibal The 
iorm of bath sort* » that oj a eybudwr, subtly conical 
>n shape, the emefi# Odd feefeg that whAb inserted 
into the Shell. 1 %* wotte ftfeeremad* telose-graiired 

ssaagp, 

is^®?*** 

trateg seme of the eotep 
rate offr inch per seeenfi. 


Fusil 


ebathmi 


d to screw i 
. i m length, and 
three rnchefi 1 — 


are next, three moires long, 

; idd/the tbmd, if ££ 
a ^ boards only. Fuses have 
V % WdHom Armstrong and 
In Sir W . Armstrong 4 * fuse, the 
. • i- a ^Ttlw shell can be regulated by 

ogradn^ed abtadbed to the larger end* butm 
<*w* w»*do % CapteML Borer there are three bores 
the %e^ngttmMu«fiy, one^r which is filled 
Jph «HWpdS»<W», and the others mth fine powder, 
Fer^fcatioue are aoade in the sides of the cylinder, 
oommuttieatfet With the uhombem that contain tire 
f**wd«*. These hrifes are bored f inch opart m each 
row, tfewe ha on* tom wtttenng tk* fuse alternately 
jgpfe in the other j «o fife* in rtnhty a senes of 

#fe time Between the discharge of the shell and Hs ex- 
plosion can be regulated with greater precision ; for as 
she holes tbs* enter tire chambers filled with powder 
are stopped with putty* explosion at any required time 
can bo secured by bopug into fire composition through 
that hole lu the exterior of the fuse to Which* it will 
Wedmrpt down at the tee desired far the explosion, 
fife fluafeW the composition rushing through the hole 
that boa been made *a the side of fire plug, and firing 
fire powder in fire chamber and that with which the 
Shell re ebajwcd. In the Old fuse, which was bored 
completely through from end to mid, the composition 
often tell out Whim It was haasurered into the shell, and 
fire *tml| ™ raoon^^LMioe^ either 

4uoe, the ocourrenre of this mischance is obviated by 
Waking the smaller end of the cylinder eohd, and allow- 
ing the fire which ignites the charge in the shell to find 
an issue through fire side of fire fuse instead of its 
extremity. * 

Fcsnn, or Fotjsxl Otn. (See Fotrsmt Om ) 

FusniMi M*TAt, fu'-zs-bl (Fr., from Lafc./?^w», 
JTrom jfhade), an alky of bismuth, composed of one 
part of bismuth, one of lead, and two oi tin. It 
has the property Of fifeme below 213°, and expanding 
as it coma, rendering it of great value to the die-smker, 
whets thus enablea to time a sharp east of his work 
os it wrogreares,**:* comparatively low temperature. 
An afloy of cadmium* tm, and load melts «t a still 
lower temyretafeore, and re known os Wood's fusible 
rectal. 

Ftreiwa-rotwss, /W-riiy, So Ohm.— Tlio following 
fea wdehtep^cf tha Cusiog-points of well-koovro sub- 


Fahr. 

89 ° 

fifi (Begnault). 
82 

Hid f&chrocuer). 
181 

148^ (FcK.cn). 

190 
2 tH* 

1239 
481 

m 
m 

arena ♦* ».•*. *.*«!.»« i 

BitrefieioC *n* _ ,* 

Bure ... {Darnell}. * 

v*«* j»vre it 

«*.».• WOW »> 

ggj M 

L sad Shorter. Some ot 


Mrewuy «... 

Oil of Yted .. 

Bromine «».* . 

Iga. M 

Fho^horus 

vv asj ju t,.t. 

oS wB Bt w .. < .. > , ) M»>^«.««iwi »«v 
lOtUuS » • 

Sulphur 

Tin — .i -»». .... ^k.» «... ..... 

h .. . lwd«(l>. «. 

o^Boda ..... 
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the.Kght infantry regiment* in the British mmy were cording to the flexibility of the osiers or brushwood 
armed with thin weapgn prior to the introduction of that Ure died id making the gabion* are driven into 
the Enfield rifle* from which they aoqnired the diatino- the ground at equal intervale round the ciroumference 
tive appeUation pf fusiliers. Of these, the^rd, or of a circle traced thereon, with a radios of eleven 
xtoyal Welsh Fusiliers, raised inlfiSgAH ; isper. inches, that the outer diameter of the gabion may not 
haps the merit distinguished, _The,f th and gist regi- ex<ped two feet when it is completed. flwfewflldw rode, 
ments were also raised is tfm^ iw ibe, EnghBh other material that can bft Obtained which is 

add Scotch Fusiliers, w^en the frriitWftS ffmtintro- enitaweior thejpurnose, are then twisted between and 
doced from France, having alre adrbeen in usotaribat about theshticei, each successive layer of rode being 

Wfr* th. tt. ™ta tho 

of the foot-guards, «r aousehwaTOrocps/ ^ also ow< basket-work has wtained the requisite height. M The 
tinguished as the Soots ^osilier Guards. gabionisthea puBed Up, the osiers at the top andbot- 

, FtaixfxBS. *• Wjkt J . tomiwseoam from coming out of 

FcsTrjLN, (Fr* Jteatae), a species of cotton place, and the and* of m ritafcto'toe tert off about 

doth eomowhst similar in manufacture to velvet, thre«dne$iit either end and 
havirgt in addition to the warp and wit, a species sharpened. Before Sebastopol, where brushwood was 
of pile, consisting of other threads doubled together, scarce, the stakes were interwoven with hoop iron 
which are throwdup in ridges and conceal the original instead of withes, and ; gabhws made in this manner 
warp and welt, which are the groundwork of the were found to W more servioeable than those which 
fabric. When M the loom, this pile presents the were constructed in the nsuri way. Tyleris gabion is 
appearance of a set of loops: but these are after- a sheet of galvanised iron, about fi feet 0 inches long 
wards out in two and sheared down. The fustian, and 2 feet V inches broad, that is brought into a cir- 
when polished end finished, presents an evenljtofibbea cular form and retained in that position by passing a 
surface on the exterior. The best descriptions of this strong cord or wire through eyes punched along either 
class of goods are those known as cotton -vdfret and end or the metal sheet, Gabions are used in making 
velveteen; but, besides these, there are moleskin, cor- earthworks. They are placed on end and filled with 
dnroy, and several other kinds. (For further infer- earth taken from the ditch, dug out in front of the 
mation on the subject see Wbavifg.) rampart. They add considerably to the strength of 

Fustiak, in Criticism, is applied to a forced, bom- the mound, by affording sapporkto the earth that is 
bastio style of writing, abounding with metaphors or thrown ov«Tsiad against them. When one line of 
other rhetorical figures. ,, gabions is placed on top of another, a row of fascines 

JP'ostio, /W'-tik (gp./ust e) , —There are two kinds of is generally placed between them, 
fustic used in dyeing,— old fustic, which ie theAood Oasis, gai'-bl (Welsh oar ml), in Arch., the name 
of the Monts Unatona, and young fustic. Which is ob- given to the upper part or the end-wall of a building, 
tamed from the Shut CoHnue* They are both valuable the sides of which meet in an angle and afford support 
for dyeing woollens yellow, and for imparting to them to the ends of the rafters of the roof.Th© angle thus 
green ana olive hues when mixed with indigo. (See formed corresponds to the slopeof the roof i it attains 
.Maclura and Rots.) the greatest degree of acuteness in Gothic architec- 

Ftncofi* Debt, in Law, is a debt payable at some ture. The gables of the different styles of Gothic 
future and fixed period. Such differ from contingent architecture were often richly ornamented, the wall 
debts, in that the payment of them is fixed, whereas being raised above the roof and finished with a coping 
in the other ease payment depends upon some contin* and flnial, whiob generally assumed the form of across 
genoy. In the case of the death or bankruptcy of a in churches and buildings designed few ecclesiastical 
debtor, future debts are allowed to rank on the estate, purposes. In Elizabethan architecture, the outline of 
interest at the rate of five per cent, being doduoted for the gable was composed of curves and ancles variously 
the period that has to elapse Wore the debt becomes combined, that known as the ogee gable being th® 
strictly payable, most common. It was often richly ornamented with 

open stonework. The sloping Sides, particularly in old 
n • Scotch, Dutoh, and German buildings, were sometimes 

v* finished in the form of a sarieB of ateps, which, in Scot- 

land, were termed " ©cubic steps, 4 * In domestic Gothic 

a ifi tha seventh letter in oaralpbabet,B« well as in the architecture, the roof generally projects beyond the 
Latin and all the other alphabets derived from it j f ace of the gable- wail^and an ornamental burge-bo&rd 
while in the Greek and Oriental alphabets it occupies is attached to the end of the rafters. The end of a 
the third place. It has two sounds,— one hard, as in house terminating in a gable is indifferently called the 
4<*9>ff0i the other soft, as in pern, giant. It is hard gable dr gable-end of the building, as in the title of 
before the vowels a, o, u, and soft before « and t. It one of Hawthorne’s best tales, “The House pf the 
thus resembles a which has the double sound of k and Seven Gables/* 

s. G is liable to many changes in diffen^'dialects or Gad, gM ( An g. -Sax.), a tharp-pt^bAfced wedge, used 

languages, at interchanging with *k, H, y, g%, », b, d, inGornwall for splitting rooks. ':"W 
&c. (for which see English Cyalqpadia, seat. Arts Gad-ply. (See Bot-fly.) 

and Sciences, art. G). ' -r- Gadi».», cai'-rie-de (Lab gad**, a cod-fish), % fam. 

G, In Mus., is theflffchnote or sound of the natural of fishes or the soft-finned orffer; as the Goa. They 
diatonic Beale, corresponding to the tol of the French are easily known by the position of the ventral fins 
and Italians. under the throat and the pointed character of those 

G Flat, the note G depressed half a tone 5 the fifth fins. The bodris long, rathercornprewed, and covered 
note introduced in modulating by fourths from the with small scfthoalea. The heap is scaleleas; eyes 
natural or diatonic mode. lateral ; jaws "and anterior part of the vomer fur- 

Gabbllb, ga-beV (probably from the fiter* gate,* nished with several ranges of unequal teeth ; the gills 
gift. also a tax), in France, was a tenu ^riginally large, 7 -rayed, and opening laterally ; a small beard 
applied to any tax or impost hip upon commodities, at the tip of the lower jaw. Host of the species have 
but which afterwards name to be apeoially applied to a the dorsal fin coutalneil ; fc twd three bundles; 
duty upon salt* This salt-tax was first established they have also fins behind the vent, and a distinct 
towardslhe end of the 13th century, in the reign of caudal fin. Tim greater nnibber tff the species live in 
Thilip m il ims ftfiPtuidly distributed, some cold or temperate seas, and fimeish the greater portion 
parts of the counfiy being hltogemer frse^ and dtl\ers of the fish obtained in England and Amprioa. Their 
more or lesa heavily it was very prodnetive powert^ ^sre ^vei^ toua^aufitheimmb^ 

unpopular, and freguebtiy gave rise to disturbances, which they exurt in same parts of the ocean Is perfectly 
l>. Tfts fi aiw l r • inealcrulable. •• 

Gabiow, in lCh, a basket Gaelic, or Easn, t AlfOTAff« Aitt> LirxiAnJ'*®, gaV- 

or cylinder made of wiokervwwh, opem at both ends, Uk. —Tim language spoken by the Highlanders of 
used in the construction bf - These baa- Bcotland i* termed by them the Gaelic r but the name 

kets, which are % foet b incbes m heiriit and two frequent^ given to it by fche bwlimdofs.is ErBe or 
feet, in diameter, arc thus made i~-A ttUmoer of etakes, E«li, evidently a aoretmUati of lrish. Il ls a dialect 
varying from about twentyjone to twenty-eeven, ac- | of that great branch of Ihe Oeltie languages termed 
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the Gwyddelian or Gaelic, and to which belong also farlane, in 1760, who, in 1753, also published the Psalma 
the Irish end Manx, or that spoken in the Isle or Man. in Scotch Gaelic. In 1767, the%rst translation Of the 
According to Dr.Prichard, the Celts are of Eastern New Testament was published in the Scotch dialect; 
origin, belonging to thejjreat Indo-European family, and in 1783, a translation of the Old Testament was 
They arrived before the Teutons from the regions on undertaken by the Society for Propagating Christian 
the Oxns, and from Media, and penetrated through Knowledge in Scotland, and completed in 1787. In 
the Allopbylie raoea along the southern shores of the 1816, a committee of the best Gaelio scholars was 
Baltic Sea, at a time of which we have no historic data, appointed by the General Assembly of tho Church of 
At the time of the Roman invasion, Celtic was the Scotland to effect an improved translation of the 
language generally spoken in Western Europe, The Scriptures, the whole being published in 1826. The 
dialects of the Celtic stiff spoken, besides the three earliest specimens of Scottish Gaelio poetry are pre- 
alreaay mentioned, are the Welsh, and the language of served in a collection made in the beginning of the 16th 
Brittany ; while the Oomish, another dialect, though century, by Sir James Macgregor, vicar or Fortingall 
not now spoken, is preserved in books. The three and dean of Lismore, and now preserved in the Advo* 
dialects, the Irish, the 8ootch Gaelic, and the Manx, cates' Library in Edinburgh. A selection from it has 
approach each other so nearly as to form, in fact, but reoently (1862) been published, with translations, by 
one language, the peculiarities which distinguish them the Rev. Thomas M'Lauchlan, and an introduction by 
from each other not being sufficiently broad or vital to Mr. W, F. Skene. Some of the poems are in pure 
constitute either of them a distinct language. The Irish, others in pure Scotch Gaelic ; and others in a 
differences between the spoken language of the Scottish mixed dialect, in which the one or the other idiom ore* 
Highlanders and the Irian exist partly in the pronun. dominates. The MS. is of no mean literary value, 
oiation, partly in the grammar, and partly in the as tbrqjring some light upon the much-cautroverted 
idioms. In the vocabulary, also, there are consider, subject of Ossian's poemB. 11 It contains no fewer 
able differences, as where words now obsolete in Irish than twenty-eight^Gssianic poems, extending to up- 
are stiff used in the Scotch Gaelic, aud others are wards of 2,600 Hues ; nine directly attributed to Ossian, 
used in a different sense. There ore also marked two to Farris or Pergbus Filidb, and one to Caolte * 
differences in the language, as spoken in different Mellonan. the three bards of the Peine ; two to Allan 
parts of the Highlands j and a native of Sutherland Mcff uadn, and one to Gillecallum Mao an Olla, bards 
has some diffieulty*in understanding one of the hitherto unknown ; aud eleven poems Ossianio in their 
southern districts or Argyle. The Gaelic, which, from style and Subject, to which no author's name is at- 
a variety of causes, has retained, in a considerable tached." It is thus clear, “ that the characters intro- 
degree, its original purity, is copious, bold, and ex- dueed into MaCphersou's poems were not invented, 
pressive. It derives no assistance from the languages but wfere really the subjects of tradition in the High- 
either of Greece or Rome, from which it differs in its lands, and that poemB certainly existed which might 
structure and formation. Having affixes and prefixes, be called Ossianio, as relating to the persons and events 
it greatly resembles the Hebrew, particularly in the of that my thic age;" and “ that Macpherson had used 
inflections of its nouns and verbs. In Ireland, too, the many such poems in his work; but by joining sepa- 
Gaelio Bpoken in the different parts varies, and the rated pieces together, and by adding a connecting nar- 
difference is very marked between that spoken in the rative of his own, had woven them into longer poems, 
north and south parts of the island. The Scottish and into the so-called epics?* The Bean's collection 
Highlands and the north of Ireland were, at an early affords a fair specimen of the poetic literature in the 

{ >eriod, inhabited by the same race or races, and an Highlands of Scotland before the fall of the Lords of 
ntimate connection subsisted between the two conn- the Isles, and the introduction of the principles of the 
tries. For nearly four centurieB, from about the Reformation.— Ref. The Highlanders of Scotland; their 
middle of the 12th to nearly the middle of the 10th History, Origin , and Antiquities, by W. F, Skene, 
century, according to Mr. Skene, ** there was not only 1837. Also Mr. Skene’s Introduction to the Book qf 
a close political connection between the western High- iha Dean qfZiemore, 1802. 

lands and islands and Ireland; but the literaryinfluence Gaff, qj\f (Irish gaf), a kind of boom, employed 
was equally close and strong : the Irish sennachies and 111 small ships to extend the upper edges of those sails 
bards were heads of a school which included the west which are secured to the masts by hoops or lacings, 
Highlands, and the Highland sennachies wore either of and whioh are usually extended by a loom below; such, 
Irish desoent, or, if of native origin, resorted to bardic for instance, as the mainsails of sloops, brigs, and 
schools in Ireland for instruction in the language schooners. 

and the accomplishments of their art/' A powerful Galactodebdbon, gal-Hk-to-den'-dron (Gr. gala, 
influence must thus have been exercised upon the milk; dendron, a tree). (See Brosimttii.) 
language and literature of the Highlands, which must Galactouetbb. (See Lactomkteb.) 
have become by degrees more and more assimilated to Galanthus, gaL-dn'-thus (Gr. gala, milk ; anthos, 
that of Ireland. The written and cultivated language flower), in Bot., the Snowdrop, a gen. of the sat. ord. 
of the Highlands thus came to be identical with that of Amatyllidacedk The species O. nivalis is found grow* 
Ireland ; nut, according to Mr. Skene, we have no ing wild in onr thickets, and is much cultivated in 
reason to conolude, on that account, that there was borders for the Bake of its easily and pretty blossoms, 
not a vernacular Gaelio which preserved many of the It is a bulbous plant; the flower is solitary, white, 
independent features of S. native language, and existed and drooping, the inner segments being greenish. It 
among the people as a spoken dialect. The in trod uo- is singular that no varieties have been developed from 
tion, however^ of the Reformation, in the 16th century, this favourite plant by cultivation, 
gave rise to a religious literature, which, commencing GaiatiaeS, St. FAtifr/B Epistle to the, pd-fai'- 
m the written, or Irish Gaelic, gradually approached shuns, the name of one of the canonical epistles of the 
nearer and nearer to the spoken dialect of the country, New Testament, Written, as is generally supposed, 
and, accompanied by the preaohing of the clergy in the about the year A.D. 67. It is said at the end to have 
vernacular dialect, tended to preserve and Stereotype been written from Rome; bat this is generally believed 
the language spoken in the Highlands in its native to be incorrect. The Jhxthenticity ox the epistle itself 
form and idiom. The first printed book in Gaelic was has never been called in question, and is frequently 
a translation of the form of prayer issued by John oited by the apostolic and other early fathers. Two 
Knox, and printed at Edinburgh, 1567, The second journeys of the apostle to Galatia are mentioned in # 
was a translation of Calvin's Catechism, published the Acts of the Apostles, and it was probably after the 
along with an English edition, in 1631. In 1659, the second of these that the epistle was written. Shortly 
Presbyterian synod of Argyle took up the work of after his departure, Judaicing teachers appear to have; 
issuing translations into Gaelio of the metrical Psalms come among them, preaching another gospel" than 
and of the Scriptures. In 1680, the first Bible was that of Christ, and to whom they were giving heed, 
published for the use of the Highlands. All these These teaohersalsoendeavouredto subvert the apostle's 
works were iu the Irish orthography and Irish dialect, authority, by attacking his character and asserting 
the last being simply an edition of the Irish version of that be was not divinely appointed. Paul, therefore, 
the Bible, with a short vocabulary. The first work in his epistles, proceeds to controvert these errors, 
published in Scotch Gaelio was Baxter’s " Caff to the He vindicates his character and asserts his divine 
Unconverted," translated by the Rev. Alexander Mac* appointment an^the truth of what he had taught them. 
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declaring that "though ire or an angel from heaven 
preach any other goalpel unto you than that which ire 
have preached unto you. let him he accursed.” He 
then proceeds to point out the relationship of Judaism 
to Christianity; that they are now no longer tinder the 
law hut under faith, being made the children of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ; end exhorts them to 
“ stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.'* and not to be “ entangled again 
with the yoke of bond age.* ’ He also exhorts them 
not to fulfil the font of .the flesh ; but to be led of 
the spirit, the fruit of which is love, joy, peace, Ac. 
The number of commentaries on this epiBtle are very 
numerous ; among which may be mentioned those of 
Lather, Winer, It iiekert, De Wette, Alford. 

Galaxy. (See Milky Way.) 

Galbanum, aal'-M-niim (Lat.), a fetid gum-resm 
used in medicine, internally os an anti-spasmodic, 
and externally as a stimulant and discutient applica- 
tion to indolent tumours and chronic swellings. It 
Is imported from Indio and the Levant, having pro- 
bably been brought down the Persian Gulf, and is 
usually met with in masses of a brownish-yellow colour, 
more or less translucent and shining. Botanists have, 
as yet, been unable to determine the plant yielding 
this resin. Species of at least four different genera 
have been suggested as the source by different writers. 
Galbonum is officinal in our Pharmacopoeias, and is 
supposed to be tbe same substance as the tkelbemh 
of Scripture. 

GaLBtrura, g0-bu~lva (Lat., the nut of$he cypress- 
tree), in Bot., a kind of fruit generally regarded as a 
modification of the cone. It is described andflgured 
under the head of Coke. 

Galena, gt-le'-nit ( Gr. gale*** tranquillity , on account 
of its supposed effect in mitigating disease), an im- 
portant mineral, forming the principal ore of lead. It 
is a protosulphide of the metal, ana is found crystal- 
lized more or less distinctly in cubes of a deep leaden 
colour and stron g metallic lustre. It is found in vei us 
in crystalline rooks, and most abundantly in carbo- 
niferous limestone. 

Galbnisxs, gai’-leu-iste, in Eocl. Hist., was the 
name of a religious sect, a branch of Waterlantuans, 
Mennonites, or Anabaptists, which arose in the 17th 
century. Their founder was Galen Abraham Haan, 
pastor of a Mennonite congregation in Amsterdam, a 
man of great penetration and eloquence, who was dis- 
posed to lay much more stress upcrn practice thtsn 
faith, and held that all who acknowledged the divine 
origin of the Old and New Testament, and led holy 
ana virtuous lives, ought to be received into their 
communion. 

GaiuiwiSxs, in Med. Hist., was a tern applied 
to those who adhered to the system of GaleD, more 
particularly os opposed to tue Chemical school. 
The former ran much upon multiplying herbs and 
roots in the same composition, which they usually 
prescribed m the form of tinctures or extracts j while 
the latter dealt chiefly with mineral substances, and 
professed, by means of various chemical processes or 
operations, to extract the virtues or essences out of 
them into a very small compass, 

Galeeites, gilde-H'-teex (Lat. galea, a helmet), in 
Geo!., a geu. of fossil sea-urchins, abounding in the 
Chalk formation, and from their shape popularly 
known in Kent and Sussex as“ sugar-loaves, The 
shell is high, more or less conical, and oblong-oval at 
the base, narrowing towards the hinder part. These 
helmet-shaped echini can be found ib the chalk cliffs 
near Margate with little troubfo. 

Galucejr, (from galium), in Bot., the 

Madder fern., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledons*, sab-class 
UorolMfloree, consisting of 10 genera and 320 speeies; 
common weeds in the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere, and also in the high mountainous districts 
of Peru, ChiK, End Australia. The order has the fol- 
lowing characters j— Herbaceous plants, with whorled 
exSbipulate leaves and angular stems. Calyx superior, 
with the limb 4— C-lobed or obsolete} corolla mono- 
petalous 4— 6-lobed, regular} stamens epipetalous, 
equal in number to the lobe* of corolla, and alternate 
with them; ovary inferior, 2-ealled, with one soli- 
tary erect ovule in each taefl; styles twoj fruit 2- 
celled, indehisccnt, with one erect seed is each cell ; 
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albumen homy. The GaHacea are chiefly remarkable 
for the presence of a colouring m#to r in their roots. 
{See RtJBiA.) gome have valuable medicinal proper- 
ties. (See Galium.) 

Galtpea, gfi-le-pe'-ti, in Bot., a gen.of th« »*nt. ord. 
Rutacex, The species G. officinal** and cuaparia yield 
the drug known as Angostura or Cuapariabark. They 
ore natives of Bouth America. {See Akgubtitba 
Baby.) 

Galiue, gtW***im (Gr. gala, milk, the flowers of 
one variety bring need for curdling milk), in Bot., the 
typical gen. of tbe net. Ord. GaMacctx. The species 
G. Aparin* is the common goose-grass or cleavers. 
The inspissated juice or extract of this plant has been 
used with success in lepra and some other cutaneous 
diseases. The extracts of Q. rigidim and G. MoUuyo 

G ALLAN^T^°J^' , -//£tt^e e {Fr. galanterie) , denotes 
bravery, heroism, intrepidity, nobleness, as well as 
civility, or polite attention to ladies. It is easy to see 
how, in earlier times, when chivalry fostered alike 
valour and devotion to the fair sex, this word 
should have come to receive its double meaning. 
When the respect for ladies which chivalry cultivated 
degenerated more and more into frivolous attentions, 
the word gallantry came also to be used in a less 
favourable sense ; and at length it has come to receive 
a bad signification, as synonymous with lewdness or 
debauchery, though always retaining the meaning of 
bravery. 

Gall-:bla»i>i:b, gavel (Sax. gealla, gall j Lat. vesi- 
c%la fell in), in Anat., is an oblong membranous 
receptacle, situated on the concave side of the liver* 
under the right lobe. It is about the size of a small 
hen's egg, and resembles a pear in shape. It has 
three coats,— an external or peritoneal, a middle or 
fibrous, and an internal or villous. The inner coat has 
a reticukted honeycomb appearance, but docs not 
possess any follicles for the purpose of secretion. It 
serves as a reservoir for the bile, which, when digestion 
is not going on, regurgitates through the cystic duct, 
and it retained for future use. The cystic duct con- 
nects the gall-bladder with the hepatic duct, which 
proceeds from the liver, and the two, when united, 
form the ductu* cemntuni* choledoehua, by which the 
bile is conveyed to the duodenum. The cystic duct 
presents internally a number of folds, which are gene- 
rally circular. * 

Galleon, gW4e-m, a name given by the Spaniards 
to a very large kind of vessel, with three masts and 
three or four decks, such as those used by them in 
their commerce with J&outh America, to transport -the 
precious metatt. In the Armada which was fitted out 
by the above nation in 1588 for the invasion of Eng- 
land, there were about sixty galleons. These were 
large, clumsy, round-atemed vessels, having bulwarks 
three or four feet thick, all of which were so encum- 
bered with top hamper, and so overweighted in pro- 
portion to their draught of water, $hat they could beat 
very little canvas, even with smooth seas and light 
winds.— Jfaf. John Lothrop Motley’s J History of the 
United Nemerland*. 

Gallxey, g&V-le-r* (Han. gullerie, Fr. galerie ), in 
Arch., a passage emeu or closed on one side, and having 
on the other side the doors of a series nf apartments 
which open into it. Xn this sense it is synonymous 
with the tern "corridor.” In ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, the name is given to a floor midway between the 
ground-floor of the building and the roof projecting 
from the walk on either side, or at the west end, and 
supported on a series of columns : or, if the span be 
short, abeam stretching from wall to wall. They are 
used to obtain additional accommodation, but they are 
a great disfigurement to churches, especially when 
they are erected along the north and south sides. The 
lory at the west end of a church is usually set apart 
the organ and choir. In theatres, the gallery is 
the range of seats above the upper boxes .* it affords 
the worst view of the stage, on account of the great 
height at which it is placed above it, and the sum 
charged for admission is consequently low. The term 
is also applied to a large room devoted to the reception 
of paintings, sculpture, and other works of art ; and 
in Mar., to the buconyAhat is generally made outside 
the stern of meu-of-warand vessels of large size. 
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GjLllkbt, inMlh, the narrow passage leading to a the fundamental law of the Gallican church. Hiis 
mine in whick jfoggfler ta deposited, for the purpose of placed the general council abovetbc pope,forbade the 
blowing up and destroying any portion of the fortifies- paying of taxes to the pope for appointing bishops and 
tiouB ot a town or siege-works. { 80 * Mini.) ; prelates, and abolished the annates after the death of 

- GUjmlky, (op. patera), a low, flat-built the then living pope. This sanction waa repealed by 

vessel, much used in the Mediterranean Sea before Louis XL in 1461, but restored byCharles VHL, and 
the introduction of steamboats. They were long and by Louis XII. through the edict of 1488. It waa 
narrow, fitted with two masts and lateen sails; and superseded, however, by the concordat entered into by 
being propelled by oars as well as by sails, they were Francis I. with Leo X., who had promised to confer 
of great use in those long calms so frequent in the upon the king greater power in ecclesiastical matters 
abos erfnentioned sea. The largest of the common than he had hitherto enjoyed. This paction gave great 
galleys were about 160 feet long, 82 wide, and eon tain ed dissatisfaction both to the French people and die 
62 oars. In the Spanish Armada, in 1588, four vessels, French clergy. In the reign of Louis XIV., a contest 
colled galeasses, were employed, which were about one- arose between that monarch and Pope Innocent XL 
third larger than the ordinary galleys, and were each regarding the ecclesiastical, rights of the crown, which 
of them rowed by 300 galley-slaves. w They con- led to the drawing up of the well-known declaration 
sisted,” says Motley, in his “History of the United of the French clergy in 1682, which has since been 
Netherlands,” “ of an enormous towering fortress at the regarded as the charter of Gaflicaniem. It was drawn 
stern, a castellated structure almost equally massive in up by Bossuet by order of Louis XIV., and contained 
front, with seats for the rowers amidships. At stem the four following articles j— (1) Kings and prinoes are 
and stern, and between each of the slaves' benches, in temporal matters subject to no spiritual power, and 
were heavy cannon. They were gorgeously decorated, the latter can never absolve subjects from their oath 
There were splendid state apartments, cabins, chapels, of obedience 5 (2) the pope is subject to the decisions 
and pulpits m each; and they were amply provided ol an oecumenical dbuncil j (3) the power of the pope 
with awnings, cushions, streamers, standards, gilded is farther limited, as far as France is concerned, by 
saints, and bands of music. To take part in an oaten- the established prescriptions and usages of the Galli- 
tatious pageant nothing could be better devised; to can church; and (4) in matters of foith, also, the 
fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel, to sail and to decisions of the pope ore not infallible when not con- 
fight, they were theeworst machines ever launched firmed by the consent of the whole Church. These 
upon the ocean.” articles remained valid, and formed the palladium of 

Gallto Acid, g & l'-lik (from poZta).— -This important the Gailicih party in the Church till the revolution 
vegetable acid exists ready formed in the gall-nut, in of 1769, when tue Church was formally abolished, 
sumach, in valonia, and in a large number of other Napoleon, as first oonstd, again established the Church 
astringent vegetables. It is readily obtained by allow- by a concordat, which he concluded with Pope Hus 
ing an infusion of call-nuts, or powdered gall-nuts VII. in 1801, The following year he added certain 
freely moistened With water, to staud in a warm place articles to the concordat, to the effect that the procla- 
for some weeks. A species of fermentation is set np, mation of papal decrees depends upon the discretion of 
during which the gallic acid is formed in large quan- the government ; that there shall always be an oppor- 
titves by the decomposition of the gallotaimio acid or tunity for an appeal to the council of state against 
tannin contained in the galls. Gallic acid crystallizes the abuses of ecclesiastical power ; and that the 
in silky needles or brilliant rhomboidal prisms, which teachers in the seminaries shall be always bound by 
dissolve in 100 parts of cold water and three parts of boil- the four propositions of the Gallican clergy. The 
ing water. It is freely soluble in alcohol, but sparingly pope protested against the validity of these articles, 
so in ether. Gallic acid is tribasic, according to and a synod, convoked at Fans ra 1811, refused to 
Streeker, and forms three olassas of salts, containing declare the Church of France independent of 3m 
one, two, and three equivalents of metal. The gallates pope. The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty ©Bta- 
of the alkalies speedily absorb oxygen if exposed to the Wished the Galilean church in a state of greater 
air; those of the heavy metals are insoluble. The dependence upon Borne than it had been before: 
most characteristic reaction of this aoid is the forma- ana in 1817 Louis XV ELI. concluded a new concordat 
tion of a deep blutah -black solution, when added to a with Hus VII., by which that of 1801 was abolished 
mixture of the protosalts and persalts of iron. The and that of 1616 restored. This concordat, however, 
gallates give no precipitate with gelatine, in whioh they was very unpopular, and it never received legal sane- 
are distinguished irom the gallot annates. Heated to a tion. In consequence of the attempts of the Jesuits 
temperature of from 410° to 420°, gallic aoid sublimes, to subvert the Gallican church, the people became 
and is wholly converted into pyrogaHio and carbonic greatly excited, and in order to appease them the 
acids. If the temperature passes 480°, melagallic acid government, in 1824, demanded of the superiors of 
is formed. Gallic aoid is extensively used as a source episcopal seminaries, and in 1820 of the bishops, that 
of pyrogaUio acid, so largely employed in photographs, they should bind themselves to the declarations of 

Gallican CnvacH, gw-te-Mn (from Lat. GUilUa, 1682. The J uly rai*>lution of 1830 had but little in- 
Gaul), is the name given to the Roman Catholic fluence upon the inner development of the Gallican 
church in France, which, although in communion with ohurph ; but by the constitutional charter of August 
the see at Rome, maintains, in some respects, an inde- 7th, religious liberty and protection were accorded to 
pendent position. It has, from the earliest times, every other sect. Louis rhflippe, however, made as 
enjoyed certain liberties and immunities, not as grants great concessions to the Roman party as the nature 
from the popes, hut as forming part of her original of his own authority would allow; and the bishops 
constitution, which she has always striven to maintain, whom he appointed were mostly opposed to Gallican 
When the Clmrch of Rome was grasping after tem- tendencies. The establishment of the republic in 1849 
poral power, their efforts in France were frequently gave to the Church a liberty in ecclesiastical matters 
opposed by the sovereigns, and more than one conflict which she had not enjoyed for a long time. Far the 
was the consequence. There thus arose two parties first tiroo within more than 100 years the bishops held 
in the French church,— those who were opposed to the provincial and diocesan councils. g Since that time, 
encroachments of the see of Rome, and were known the tendency has always been to bring the Church into 
as the Galilean party, while the supporters of the closer connection with Rome, and the old Gallican 
Roman see wore known as the Roman, Papal, or party has become almost extinct. As an instance of • 
Ultramontane party. The earliest important znani- the spirit that prevails, the Roman liturgy has been 
festation of this opposition appears in the pragmatic introduced into one diocese after another, until it has 
sanction of Louis IX,, issued in 1268, whioh made entirely superseded the old national liturgies. Under 
the paying of taxes to the pope dependent on the Napoleon III., the bishops claim the right to meet 
consent of the king and the national clergy, and for- without previous authority in provincial councils, end 
bad© the interference of a foreign power in the affairs the government, without deciding the legal question, 
of the national church. The spirit of independence bas permitted them to do so, in order to avoid a oon- 
was strengthened by the decrees of the councils of diet. Indeed, recent events in that country enow 
Constance and Basel, which were adopted by France that there is nothing the State is more anxious to avoid 
at the assembly of estates sit Bourges in 1438, and than a conflict with the Church. The Gaftican church 
promulgated in the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII., has produced sosge men of distinguished eminence ana. 
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piety? among whom jnay be mentioned Boasuet, 
Fdntion, and iJpscal.-SRe/: J. de Maistre, De VEgliee 
gallieane ; Daptn, Let Inherits de 1‘ Baling gallieane ; 
end Fraysmous, Let vraie Principe* tU V Egliee gaUi- 
cane. 

Gallicism, gW-le-ehn (Lat., from QaUta, France), 
in Bit., is applied to any phrase or mode of speech 
vmed in our language, but which is modelled after the 
French* . 

Gallwaobous Burns, gO-Un-ai'-she-us (Let. gaUue, 
a pock), the name applied to such birds as, iu common 
with the domestic cock, have the tipper mandible 
vaulted,the nostrils pierced in a large membranous 
apace at the base of the beak, and covered by a carti- 
laginous scale; wings short, flight laborious, and 
carriage heavy. Birds of this order have an extremely 
powerful gizzard, and generally a largo globular crop ; 
nest artless, and placed on the ground j eggs nu- 
merous; food pointed out to their young by the 


Gambling 


GALLIOT, gaV-U-ol (Fr. galiote), a kind of vessel 
Used on the Mediterranean Sea, which is smaller 
than a galley, but larger than a felucca. The term 
is aleo applied to a strongly-built flat-bottomed vessel 
used as a bomb-ship. The Dutch, also, have a kind of 
strong, but heavily- and clumsily-built, merchant-ship, 
rounded both fore and aft, and of about 200 or 800 
tons burthen, which they call by this name. 

G allow, g&V-lon (Sp. galon), a measure of capacity, 
both for dry and liquid articles, which contains exactly 
four quarts. It ia enforced by act of parliament, 
5 Geo. IT. c. 74, that “the imperial gallon shall be the 
standard measure of capacity, and shall contain 10 lbs, 
avoirdupois weight of distilled water (weighed in air 
at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
the barometer being at 30 inches), or 277*274 cubic 
inches t and all other measures of capacity to be void, 
as well for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of 
liquids, as for dry goods not measured by heaped mea- 
sure, shall be derived, oomputed, and ascertained from 
such gallon ; and all measures shall be taken in parts, 
multiples, or certain proportions of the said imperial 
standard gallon." The old English gallon, wine mea- 
sure, contained 231 cubic inches ; ana the old English 
gallon, ale measure, contained 282 oubio inches. As 
the imperial gallon contains 277*274 oubio inches, it 
follows that it exceeds the former wine gallon by about 
one-third: while it is about one-sixtieth less in capa- 
city than the old ale gallon. — 22<j f, Macculloch’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary. 

Galls, gatolz (Sax. gealla , a gall), excrescences pro- 
duced on the branches and leaves of trees by the 
attacks of insects. Oak-trees are especially liable to 
be thus attacked. Galls are extensively employed in 
tanning, for making ink, and for other purposes in the 
arts. The different kinds are described under the 
head of Qusacus. 

Gall-stones. {See Calculus.) 

Galvanic Battery. (See Bat^iby.) i 

Galvanism. ( See Electricity, Voltaic.) 

Galvanized Iron, gSl'-v&n-Ued (from galvanism, a 
science which was named after its discoverer, Gal- 
vam), is prepared by immersing the dear metal in a 
bath of molten zinc covered with aal-ammoulac. The 
best quality is first coated with a small quantity of 
tinhy voltaic action, before being dipped into the zinc ; 
benoe the somewhat absurd name by which it is com- 
msroi&Ilf known. (See Iron, Galvanized.) 

Galvanometer, gal-v&n-om'-e-tcr (from galvanism, 
and Gr. metron, a measure), an apparatus or instru- 
ment constructed for the purpose of detecting the 
presence of feeble electro-chemical currents. Instru- 
ments of this sort wore first introduced by M. Bchweig- 
•ger, a German philosopher. The principle upon which 
bis galvanometer-multiplier was made, depended upon 
the action which a voltaic current exercises upon a 
magnetised needle. A conductor traversed by a cur- 
rent placed above a needle, but very near it, and 
parallel to its axis, makes ibis needle turn to the east 
or west according as it is moving in a direction from 
north to south or from south to north. If the our- 
rent Is below, it causes the needle to turn to the east 
when it is moving from south to north, and to the west 
when moving from north to south ; it follows, there- 
fore, that when the conductor through winch the 
*04 ; : ■ 


current is transmitted passes first Above and then below 
the needle, so as to form two paraflalferanohes between 
whioh the needle is suspended, the action of the current 
upon the needle will be similar in both oases. The 
force thus produced is twice as much as that produced 
by a single conductor : if, however, the conductor be 
bent twice, the effect is four times as great a in short, 
by earning the conductor, usually flume or wire, to 
make a very great number of convolutions, the action 
of the current upon the magnetized needle can be mul- 
tiplied to such an extent that very feeble currents can 
readily be detected. In constructing an instrument 
of this kind, the copper wire need is covered with silk, 
so that the different convolutions may be juxtaposed 
and s aperpoaed without there being any direct metallic 
communication between them. The galvanometer has 
been greatly improved by Gumming, Xiobili, and Mel* 
loni, and has been brought to a remarkable degree of 
delicaoy. Other instruments used for the same pur- 
pose are Eitohie’s torsion galvanometer, in which the 
magnetized needle is brought back by torsion to its 
normal position, and the angular distance passed over 
measured ; since it follows that the intensities of the 
currents are proportional to the angles of torsion. 
M. Beoquerel's electro-dynamic balance measures the 
strength of electric currents by means of a sensitive 
steel balance, which can tarn at about a hundredth of a 
grain. Galvanometers are sometimes called Rheo- 
meters, from the Greek reo, I flow j metron, a measure. 

Gamdib, or Gambier, gam' -beer (after Gambler), a 
kind of catechu, prepared from the leaves of the 
Uncaria, or Nauclea Oambir, a plant of the ord. Cin- 
chonaeete, and a native of Malacca and the Indian 
Archipelago. It is sometimes called pale terra japonica, 
and by druggists catechu in square calces. It is one of 


phrase, used to signify the tripping up of an adversary 
m wrestling. It is applied in the game of chess to the 
first move, by which the player putB forth a pawn 
en prise, in order to force his antagonist to take it, and 
thus allow him, the first player, to bring forward his 
superior pieces sooner than he could otherwise have 
done. There ore several gambits ; but the one which 
is the most important iB what ia termed the “king's 
gambit.” It is said by an experienced player of the 
intricate game of obess, that the most brilliant and 
animated of all openings are those performed by means 
of gambits. They are Ml of risk, but, to a dashing 
player, they afford time and opportunity for some of 
the best combinations on the board. (See Chess.) 

G ambling, or Gaming, gSm'Ming, gai'-ming (Sax. 
gamian , to rlay at any sport), is a vice which has been 
common among most nations, civilized and uncivilized. 
Tacitus tells us that the ancient Germans were so ad- 
dicted to it, that, when stripped of everything else, they 
would stake at last their liberty, and their very lives, 
the loser going into voluntary slavery, and though 
much younger and stronger than his antagonist, suffer- 
ing himself to be bound and sold. In Borne, particu- 
larly during the empire, the practice was common, and 
various enactments were made against it. In England, 
also, gaming was early made the subject of penal 
enactments. By 83 Henry VIII. o. 9, “no person 
shall, for his gain, lucre, or living, keep any common 
house, alley, or place of bowling, coytjug, cloyth, 
eayls, half-bowls, tennis, diceing-table, carding, or any 
unlawful game then or thereafter to be used, on pain 
of forfeiting 40s. a day?" and every person haunting 
or using the said houses was declared to forfeit 6s. 8d. 
By 9 Anne, o. 14, all bonds and other securities given 
for money won at play were declared to be void, and 
any person losing £10 at one time or sitting might* 
within three months, recover the same, with costs, at 
any court of record ; and after three mouths any other 
person might sue for and recover the same, and treble 
the value thereof, with costs. Various statutes were 
subsequently enacted on this subject j and in 1845, Act 
8 & 9 Viot. o, 109, was passed, which greatly facilitated 
proceedings against common gaming-houses. It 
enacted that, in default of other evidence, it shall be 
sufficient to prove that a house or place is kept or used 
for playing therein at angkiinlawftu game \ and that it 
is not necessary, in order to constitute the house a 
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Game Laws 


common garnu 


g*houee, to prove that any person 

found playing afftuiy game was playing for any money,. 
wager, or stake. Commissioners of police, or justices 1 
of the peace, may also authorise superintendents, 
without the necessity of an allegation toy two house- 
holders, to enter any suspected room or house with 
constables, and, if necessary, to use force for that pur- 
pose, and to take into custody all persons found 
therein ; and if any cards, dice, balls, counters, tables, 
or other instruments of gaming, be found in the room 
or hguse. or about the person of any of those found 
therein, it shall be evidence, until the contrary be made 
to appear, that it was a common gaming-house. This 
statute also enacts, that cheating at play is to be 
deemed obtaining money by false pretences, and is to 
be punished accordingly. It further provides, that all 
contracts ' or agreements, whether by parole or in 
writing, by way of gaming or wagering, shall be null 
and void j and that no suit shall be brought or main- 


tained in any court of law or equity, for recovering 
any sum of money or valuable thing alleged to be won 
upon a wager. By 16 & 17 Viet. o. 119, “betting- 
houses ** are declared to be within this act, and a 
penalty imposed on persons so betting. The act 18 & 
19 Viet. c, 38, enacted penalties aud imprisonment 
against any person attempting to interfere with the 
constables in the performance of their duty, or ob- 
structing their entrance into any house regarding 
which there was evidence of its being a common 
gaming-house. Notwithstanding all these legislative 
enactments, there still exist within this metropolis not 
a few of those gaming-houses, and which go by the 
appropriate name of “hells.’* In most of the states of] 
Germany gaining is allowed, and the sovereigns of 
several of them derive a large revenue from letting the 1 
exclusive privilege of keeping such establishments, as 
at some of the more fashionable watering-places. In 
France, prior to 1838, when the practice was abolished, 
the exclusive right of keeping public gaming-houses 
was let out to a company, who paid the government 
six millions of francs annually for the privilege. Much 
valuable information on this subject was obtained by 
the select committees of the Honse of Commons on 
gaming, in 1844. (For farther information see also the 
JEnglith Cyclopaedia, section Arts and Sciences.) 

Gamboge. (See Cambogb, Garcinia.) 

Game Laws are a remnant of the ancient forest 
laws, by which all game was regarded as the property 
of the king, and no person had any right to kill such 
animals unless authorised by royal grant of a chase or 
free warren. Afterwards, a right to kill game was con- 
ceded to such as possessed a sufficient qualification ; as, 
(lithe having a freehold estate of £100 per annum; 

(2 ) a leasehold for ninety-nine years of £160 per annum ; 

(3) being the son and heir-apparent of an esquire or 
person ofeuporior degree; (4) being the owner or keeper 
of a forest, park, chase, or warren. For unqualified 
persons transgressing these laws by killing game, 
keeping engines for that purpose, or even having game 
in their Custody, various penalties were assigned. At 
length, after much discussion in and out of parliament, 
net 1 & 2 Will. IV. o. 32, was passed, by which the 
necessity of any qualification for the killing of game 
was abolished, and the right was made to depend simply 
on the taking out of a game certificate, Tor which a 
certain annual sum was payable. In terms of this act, 
every certified person may kill game, subject to the 
law of trespass. Game is declared to include hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath-game, moor-game, 
black-game, and bustards; but woodcocks, snipes, 
quails, landrails, and contest, though not game, are 
also protected, certificates being required to kill them, 
jiuiess by the proprietors of warrens, or of any inclosed 
ground, or by the tenant of any land, either by himself ! 
or any person under bis command. Uncertified per- 
sons who kill or take any gome, or use any dog, gnu, 
&c 7 for the purpose or searching for, or killing, or 
taking game, aro liable, on conviction before two 
justices, to a penalty not exceeding £5 for each 
offence, with additional penalties under any statute or 
statutes relating to game certificates. Persona tree- 

8 passing in the daytime upon any land in search or 
ursuit of came, woodcocks, &o., shall, on conviction 
mref t before a justice of the peace, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £2, together with the costa of 


conviction. When any persoiuihaU he found upon any 
land in the daytime in search or pursuit of any game, 
shall be lawful for any person having the right or 
killing game, or the occupier of such land, or sny per- 
son authorized by them, or either of them, to require 
such person forthwith to qnit the land, ana also to tett 
his name, surname, and place of abode; or, if he refase 
to do so, or remain upon the land, he may be appre- 
hended and brought before a justioe of the peace, and 
shall be liable, upon conviction, to pay a sum of money 
not exceeding £5, with expenses ; but the person so 
apprehended oannot, on any pretence whatever, be 
detained longer than twelve hours until he be brought 
before some justice of the peace. If any unauthorised 
person be found, either by day or night, upon any land 
in search or pursuit of game, and shall the n have in 
his possession any game which appears to have been 
recently killed, any person having the right to kill 
game upon such land, or the occupier of such land, 
or any person or persons authorieed by them, may 
demand such game, and seize it if not immediately 
given ep. The destruction or taking away of the eggs 
of any bird of game, swan, wild dock, teal, or widgeon, 
renders the person liable to a penalty not exceeding 
5s. for each egg so destroyed or taken away. The law 
is still more Bevere against any persons taking or 
destroying game by night. By 9 Geo. IV. c. 69, it is 
declared, that if any person, by sight, shall take or kill 
game or rabbits on any land, or shall enter thereon 
with gun, net, engine, or other instrument for the pur* 
pose, ne Shall, upon conviction before two justices, bo 
committed to hard labour in the house of correction 
for a term not exceeding three months; and at the 
expiration of that period find securities for twelve 
months, himself in £10, and one or two others in a like 
sum; in default of which, a further term of imprison- 
ment of six months. Offenders under this act may be 
apprehended on the spot by owners or oooupiers of 
lands, their servants or assistants ; and if they assault 
or offer violence with gun, club, stick, or otherwise, 
they are liable to bo transported for seven years (now 
penal servitude), or to be imprisoned, with hard labour, 
for two years. The punishment is still more severe 
where three or more persona enter any land for the 
purpose of taking or destroying any game. By 8 A 9 
Viet. o. 29, the provisions of this act were extended to 
persons taking or killing game upon the publio roads 
qf highways, and other roads and paths leading to 
inclosed gates, &c. It is unlawful for any person 
whatsoever (licensed or unlicensed) to kill or take any 
game, or to use any dog, gun, net, or other engine 
or instrument for killing or taking any game, on a 
Sunday or Christmas-day, under a penalty of £5 ; it 
is also unlawful lor any person to kill or take anypart- 
ridge between the 1st February and 1st September in 
any year, or any pheasant between the 1st February 
and 1st October in any year ; or any. black-game be- 
tween 10th December and 20th August in the succeed- 
ing year (except i» Somerset, Devon, or New Forest, 
Southampfconshire, to 1st September) ; or any grouse, 
oommonly called red-game, between 10th December 
and 12th August ; or any bustard between 1st March 
and 1st September, under a penalty of £1 for each 
head of game so taken or killed. To put any poison, 
or poisonous ingredient, on any ground, whether open 


stable or peace officer of any county, borough, &e., in 
Great Britain or Ireland, to search in any highway, 
street, or public place, any person whom be may have 
good cause to suspect of having been unlawfully in 
search or pursuit of game; and if any game found 
in his possession, or any gun, part of gun, or nets or * 
engines used for the killing Or taking of game, such , 
officer is authorized to teize and detain the same, and 
to cite such person to appear before the justices, as in 
previous acts ; also, in like manner, to stop and search 
any cart or other conveyance which be has cause. to 
suspect as aforesaid, and to proceed in like manner 
Until th^mesing of 1 & 2 Viet. e. 32, no person was 
allowe||^fctl game ; but by this act provision Was 
made fo^mmting annual licenses by justices^ at & 
special sessions to be held in July in each year, for 
persons to deal# in game, for which a sum of £2 
2 G 3 
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is payable annually to^overnment. An annual game* are independent of chance, and mo gained by the 
license costs £3, bat too for about half ft year may be superior skill and experience of ow party. Iu many 
had for about £2. A gamekeeper's license ooats £2. gomes of this kind, however, where the skill of the 
By 11 & 12 Viet. c. 20, an owner or occupier may, how- parties is equal, he who plays first is most frequently 
ever, kill bares or rabbits on hia owa inclosed ground, the winner. There are very few mental games of this 
or authorise smother to do so, without any game* class; but chess and draughts hold the highest places, 
license.&uoh are the prin cipal legal enactments in It includes several interesting and popular physical 
force on this subject at present* The game laws have games ; among others, cricket, curling, bowling, golf, 
long been a subject of discontent, and few unprejudiced tennis, billiards, &c. In the third class the games are . 
persons can view them without coming to the cenclu- generally decided by chance where the players are 
sion that they are unreasonably oppressive and severe, equal, but otherwise depend much for tlieir event on I 
They are a remnant of tbe anoient feudal system, and the skill and caution or the players ; the most impor- 
Riaokstone says, in speaking of the ancient forest laws, tant of these are whist, cribbage, piquet, casino, ; 
“from this root has sprung a bastard slip, known by ail-fours, and backgammon/ Some games are very 
the name of the game law, now arrived to, and wan- ancient, and dice Were very early used by the ancient 
toning in, its highest vigour, both founded upon the Greeks and Romans. Among the latter a game wrb 
name unreasonable notion of permanent property in played closely resembling the modem hazard. They 
Wild creatures, and both productive of the same had two kinds of dice, — the fewer® and the tali; the 
tyranny to the commons ; but with this difference, that former were exactly similar to modem dice, marked 
the forest Laws established only one mighty hunter with Roman numerals on the six’ sides; the latter 
throughout the land, the game laws have raised a little were oblong pieces of bone marked on four sides only. 
Sfhnrod in every manor/' The game laws are indeed an The game of chess is also very ancient, and is supposed 
attempt fcopreserve, in the midst of cultivation and civi- to have had its origin in the East. (See Cress ) The 
fixation, the pursuits and amusements of an earlier and several games at cards are modem in their origin; 
a ruder age. They are among the greatest hindrances to they are said by some to have been invented about the 
the improvement of agriculture, not only in many cases close of the 14th century for the 'amusement of the 
interfering with the operations of the cultivator, but, Frenoh monarch Charles VI*, while others place the 
where plentiful, also causing a serious loss in the actual date of the invention much earlier. Most of the terms 
products. It is said that from three to five hares eat applied to games of cards are evidently of French 
and destroy as much as would keep one sheep. The origin. Within late years a great change has taken 
game is fattened at the tenant’s expense, and the land- place in this country with regard to games at cards ; a 
lord derives all the advantage from thorn. Many hundred years ago the principal games were ombre and 
landlords take means to preserve game which none basset, and the stakes played for very high. The game 
but tenants in a wretched state of dependence would of quadrille, also a great favourite, is now quite out of 
submit to. Further, it has been said that f ‘ there is fashion; and whist, which appears to be a genuine 
perhaps no single cause more injurious to the morals English game, is the greatest favourite. Hoyle's 
of the rural populations than the game laws/' They treatise on the Game of Whist was, in the time of 
constitute that an offence which neitlier conscience Fielding, sold at the rate of a guinea a copy : since 
nor common sense can regard to be one ; for the that time it has been frequently enlarged and improved, 
peasant docs not naturally see any more right of pro- directions and instructions being given for several 
perty in a partridge than In a sparrow, nor can he other games of skill; such as billiards, backgammon, 
understand that right of property which only continues draughts, &c. The most important of the games men- 
so long as the animal remains upon a person’s land, tioned above will bo found described under their various 
It is an unfortunate peculiarity of these laws, as pro- headings. — lief. Bohn’s Book qf Games. 
tenting not property but a privilege, that they cannot Games, Public, or Antiquity, were contests and 
be enforced without arming man against man, and spectacles of varied kinds celebrated by the ancients, 

S oducing conflict and bloodshed. The evidence of which, in the earlier ages, were Connected with reli- 
e crime is the capture of the committer of it in tfre gious ceremonials. The public games of the Greeks 
met j and hence has arisen an armed game-police, act- were very numerous, and the origin of many of thorn 
ing not under a public responsible authority, but com- is lost, on account c£ the religious mystery in which 
manded in each instance by their private employers they were founded. Aiucmg the Grecian games, the 
mud owners of the soil. Offences, too, against the most celebrated were the Olympic, the Pythian, the 
game laws are decided upon and punished by a class Nemean, and the Isthmian. The conquerors in the 
whose prejudices, if not their interests, favour a stria- Olympic games were held in high respect, and were 
gent application of the provisions of the code. The looked upon as the noblest and happiest of men. Those 
offender, too, h brought to associate in prison with games were held every five years at Olympia, in Elis, 
thieves and housebreakers; and even though he may on the west side of the Peloponnesus. Among the 
not have been directly contaminated by them, be exercises, some were desiguea to give strength, and 
cannot be expected to have the tame horror for the others agility. The lighter exercises comprised run- 
baser crimes as he had before. It has indeed been nine, leaping, throwing the quoit, and hurling the 
said that the sports of the field are favourable to javelin. The more severe course of discipline included 
health, strength, and high spirit. This may have been wrestling and boxing. Rating also constituted a pat- 
true of the old system, hut it can scarcely, we should tioular feature in all the anoient games. The Isthmian 
think, be said of the modern system of battue shoot- games were held at Corinth, and, together with athletic 
iug. — the woods and plantations being beaten by men exercises, horse and ohariot races, constituted a largo 
mid boys, the game driven within gunshot, and attend- portion of the spectacle. Originally these games were 
ants loading the sportsmen’s guns, so that many turn- connected with the worship of Neptune, the wide dif- 
dred heads of game are slaughtered in a few hours. — fusion of which gained for them the great celebrity 
%ot.J2nglish Cyclopadia~~ArtB and Sciences ; Encj/vlo- which they long enjoyed. The Persian war gave an im- 
p&dia Britannica; Paterson’s (fame Laws qf the United pulse to the Isthmian games, white the Peloponnesian 
Mnffdom. war dimmed their glory. Under the Romans, these 

Gauss, paim (Sax. yn man. diversion, sport, pas- games did not lose them importance, but were exhf- 
timeka term applied to certain bodily exercises and bited with increased celebrity. They were then held 
* mental recreations practised at # relaxation from evory three years, and comprised three leading divi- 
basiness or study, or omployed;#s a mode of passing sions, — musical, gymnastic, and equestrian contests, 
the time. They kre divided naturally into two classes, The prize at the Olympic games was merely a chaplet 
mental and physical, but more definitely they arc dis- of wild olive. These chaplets, together with branches 
tinguished as games of chance, games of skill, and of palm, which were carried iu the hands of fche vie- 
mixed games. In the first class the result does not tors, were placed on a tripod in the middle of the 
depend upon the attention a»d dexterity of the player, course, so as to be seen by all the spectators. At the 
but is merely determined by chance ; it includes games Isthmian games, the prize wo# parsley during the 
played with dice alone, sroh as hazard and numj of mythic periods; in later times, however* the victor 
the games played with cards, such as quinze, vingt-et- was generally crowned with a wreath orpine-leaves, 
tm, lansquenet, commerce, loo,' Ac- The second class although parsley was® also often employed. The 
comprehends those games which# *hen once begun, amusements iu the Roman circus did not differ me- 
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terially from those which were celebrated in the games 
of ancient Greece.* The theriomachia, or beast-fight, 
was a favourite species of entertainment among 
them ; and the men employed in this .barbarous 
amusement/ in which men fought with wild beasts, 
were called beetiarii. The combatants were divided 
into two classes,-— those who fought voluntarily for 
amusement or pay, and who were provided with 
weapons, — and condemned persons, who were gene- 
rally exposed to the fury of the animals naked, without 
arms, and sometimes bound/ The Homans were pas- 
sionately fond of these beast-fights, and very large num- 
bers of animals were engaged in them. Under Pom- 
pey, no less than 600 lions were thus destroyed; and 
under Titus, 6,000 wild and 4,000 tame animals" perished 
in a similar manner. There is no doubt that, although 
these latter exhibitions produced a debasing effect 
upon the minds of the beholders, the athletic games of 
the ancients not only improved the physical develop- 
ment of the people^ but tended directly to advance 
their intellectual and moral culture* The early and 
long training by which they were preceded, and the 
exercises through which the child, the youth, and the 
man were conducted by successive stages, ultimated 
at length in that union of beauty and strength in 
which physical perfection consists, and in which the 
ancient Greeks surpassed every other known nation. 

Gaming. (See Gambling.) 

G amut, g&m'-irt, a tern applied to the table or scale 
invented by Guido d’Arrezzo, from his having adopted 
the gumma, or third letter of the Greek alphabet, as 
a sign for its lowest note, which was one note below 
the groslambanomeno s, or lowest tone of the ancients. 
It consisted of twenty notes, via., two octaves ..and a 
major sixth. In modern music, the term gamut signifies 
the diatonic scale, and is occasionally applied to the 
note G below the bass clef. 

Ganglion, gilng'-le-on (Gr.) t in Anat., is a Bmall 
rounded or elongated nervous mass, of a reddish-grey 
colour, situated in the course of the nerves. They are 
of two kinds, one forming part of the cranial system of 
nerves, and situated near the origins of many of the 
cranial and all of the vertebral nerves j the other form- 
ing part of the sympathetic system, extending in a 
series along each side of the vertebral column, nnd 
occurring numerously in other parte. They differ 
widely from each other in figure jaud size, some of 
them being large and conspicuous, while others may 
be almost termed microscopic. They are composed of 
two substances, one white, like the medullary matter 
of the brain, the other reddish-grey, somewhat resem- 
bling the cerebral cortical substance. The internal 
medullary filaments are the continuation of the nerve 
upon which the ganglion is situated ; they are invested 
externally by a tlun but firm and closely-adherent 
envelope, continuous with the sheath of the nerves, and 
composed of dense areolar tissue. This outward cover- 
ing sends processes inwards through the interior ma«B, 
dividing it, as it were, into lobules, and supporting the 
numerous fine vessels which pervade it. A section 
through a ganglion in the direction of the nervous 
cords connected with it discloses to the naked eye 
merely a collection of reddish-grey matter, traversed 
by the white fibres of the nerves. 

Ganglion, in Surg., is a small indolent fluctuating 
tumour, developed in the course of the tendons, 
and containing a semi-fluid secretion inclosed in a 
cyst, generally communicating with the tendonous 
sheath. They sometimes form without any apparent 
cause, but generally they arise from some wrench or 
tension of the tendon. They are most frequently 
situated about the wrist, and the swelling is usually 
globular ; but when much enlarged, it is rendered fire- 
gnlor by the pressure of the tendons. The treatment 
consists in rupturing the cyst, and allowing the con- 
tained fluid tone extravosated into the cellular tissue, 
where it is speedily absorbed, whilst the cyst inflames 
and becomes obliterated. A common mode of rup- 
turing them is either by firm compression with the 
thumb, or by striking the swelling sharply with some 
obtuse body, as the back of a book, the part being 
subsequently bandaged, and rest enjoined for a few 

^ANGBsnypdn^-prssn (Gr.,%*om grao, I feed upon), 
in Med., is o term applied to the first stage of morti- 
9 / 


fieafcion, so called from its eatingjmay the flesh. If is 
divided into two kinds, the moist and .the dry; the 
former, called also inflammatory or acute gangrene, fit 
that which is preceded by inflammation ; while the 
latter, called also chrome or idiopathic gangrene, is 
that which takes place without any visible inflam- 
matory action having preceded it. The moat frequent 
causes of gangrene are violent inflammation, erysipelas, 
contusions, burns, oold, deficient circulation of the 
blood or nervous energy. When it results from high 
and active inflammation, there is at first severe pwn 
in the part attacked* and generally a considerable 
degree of swelling. After a time, however, the part, 
from being painful, loses all sensibility and becomes 
cold, the redness disappearing, and being replaced by 
an irregular dark colour of the skin, in some parts 
approaching to black, while in others it is of a dark 
brown or greenish hue. If there is a runnin g sore, the 
discharge from it will cease; the cuticle is raised by 
vesicatione, from which, on breaking, there issues a 
bloody serum. The constitution sympathises with 
these loeal changes ; the inflammatory fever of the 
earlier period disappears, and is succeeded by great 
languor and debility; the pulse is weak, quick, irre- 

t ular, and sometimes intermittent; the stomach is 
eranged, delirium frequently occurs, and hiccough is 
one or the most characteristic signs of the disease in 
its more advanced stage ; the oomntenonce also indi- 
cates the existence of great local and constitutional 
derangement, the features are collapsed and the eyas 
sunk. When the gangrene is not the result of high and 
active inflammation, the inflammatory or febrile symp- 
toms are slight or altogether wanting; but there is the 
same discoloration of the skin, vesication, discharge of 
bloody serum, and morbific appearance. In the treat- 
ment of this disease, during the active inflammatory 
stage, local bleeding with leeches, and also bleeding 
from the arm, if the strength of the patient warrant it ; 
but care has to be taken to reduce the general tone of 
the system as little as possible. Soothing fomentations 
and warm poultices should be applied to the part ; and, 
as internal remedies, bark, w®e, and opium will be 
found most beneficial. When the gangrenajiunnot be 
Btoppcd in its first stages, then the separation of the 
mortified parts is to be expedited, which is beat done 
by yeast or port-wine poultices, supporting the consti- 
tution at the same time. When this cannot be done, 
tha removal of the limb, if practicable and not contra- 
indicated by a too-weakened state of the body, is the 
only chance of saving the patient’s life. Gangrene 
resulting from severe cold is remarkable for the little 
pain generally preceding, the part having frequently 
perished without the patient being aware of the cir- 
cumstance. A part suffering from a severe degree 
of cold should first be rubbed with enow or a coarse 
towel, iu order to restore the suspended circulation, 
avoiding at first any artificial heat, which might be the 
means of inducing inflammation. Gangrene may also 
arise from a diseased state of the blood-vessels, at- 
tended with debility of the constitution, a form of the 
disease commonly known as gangrena senilis. It rarely 
occurs except in advanced life, and usually attacks the 
lower extremities, proceeding from the toes upwards* 
Its progress is sometimes Blow and sometimes rapid ; 
in some cases it is attended with little or no pain, in 
others it is very painful. As the parts mortify, they 
become dry and hard. The constitution should be 
strengthened by the free use of bark, opium, and 
port wine, and the part should be covered with lint 
moistened with camphorated spirits of wine, and the 
limb wrapped in cotton* Hospital gangrene, or »&#- 
gedana gangrenosa, is a form of this disease which 
Attacks open wounds or uloers, and is so called from 
ill appearing most frequently in crowded hospitals, • 
and causing a fearftfl ^mortali ty among the patients. 

Its symptoms and treatment are similar to those 
already mentioned. 

Gangway, gang' -wag (Aug. -Sax.), a term used in 
Mar. to denote a passage or thoroughfare of any kind. 

In deep-waisted ships, it designates a narrow »n 
built horizon tafiy fclong the upper part of a ship's tide 
from the quarter-deck to the forecastle. 

G-amgus, gang (derived from Ger. gang, a channel 
or vein), tile matrix or veinstone of ores. These are 
always included is some stony matter which forms the 
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principal portions of the vein* or beds which are an application to chapped hands, and hat been re- 
worked for tty sake of their metalliferous contents, cently imported into this country. One or more 
Quarts is the moat common veinstone, and has been species of this genus are supposed to yield our corn- 
called the mother of ores. Calcareous spar is also mercial and official gamboge, which is brought from 
a frequent predominant material of veins. Sulphate 8iam in cylinders, either solid or hollow, and in large 
of barytes, or heavy spar, and fiuor spar, are also oakas or amorphous masses. The pipe, or roll gam- 
found as gangues. boge, is the finest kind. In medioine. gamboge is used 

Gjjnrnr, or Solak Goon, gdn^net (Sax. pencil.— as an active hydragogue and draatio purgative. In 
In the north of Scotland, the Hebrides, and in Nor- over-doses it acts as an acrid poison. In the arts it is 
way, this bird is very abundant. It is almost the size much employed as a water-colour, and to give a golden 
of the tame goose. The bill is about six inches long, tint to lacquer-varnish for brass-work. « 

jagged at the sides, and straight nearly to the point, Gabos Rationale. (See Natiokal Guabd.) 
where it inclines downwards. A loose akin, bare, ana Gabdbnia, gar-de'-ne~ci, in Bok, a gen. of the 
capable of eouaiderable distension, hung from the blade nat. ord. Cinchonacea. From the fruits of ff. grand*- 
of the lower bill, and extended over the throat, serves flora, ftorida, and radicans, beautiful yellow dyes are 
as a pouch in which to convey food to its young, prepared, which are extensively used in China and 
The neolc of the gannet is long ; body flat, and very Japan. The genus was named after Dr. Garden, of 
full of feathers. The crown of the head and a small Charleston, South Carolina, who corresponded with 
space on the hind part of the neck are buffoolour, and, Linnaeus. 

with the exception of the quill and the bastard wing- Q±x.-DBKixQ,'gar , -det}-inr} (Fr.jardin, a garden), the 
feathers, the remainder of the plumage is white. The act of laying out and cultivating pieces of ground, ge- 
legs and toes are black, but the forepart of^each is nerally of limited extent, and inclosed for the purpose 
marked with a bright green stripe. The male and of rearing vegetables, fruits, and flowers. As an art 
female are nearly alike. The younjfare at first covered of design and taste, gardening is of very ancient date, 
with very beautiful snow-white down; at the age of and wUh the exception of certain modern improve- 
ttbout six weeks, the feathers make their appearance, meats, such as glass-houses, Ac., was in a high state 
and at the end of three months they are ready to of perfection two thousand years ago. The earliest 
fly. The food of the gannet consists of salt-water gardens of which there is any account are those of 
fish, the herring and pilchard being the staple. It Solomon, which are described S& having been of quad- 
takes its prey by darting down on it from a con- rangular form, surrounded by high walls. They con- 
siderable height. It makes its nests, which are tained aviaries, wells, and streams of water. The 
composed chiefly of turf and sea- weeds, in the caverns gardens of Cyrus and other Persian mon&rchs were of 
and fissures of rocks or on their ledges, as well as on great extent, and generally laid out in romantic situa- 
the plain surface of the ground. The female lays three tions. They were also distinguished for the great 
white eggs, somewhat smaller than those of the goose, diversity of their uses and products. The first allusion 
It is stated, however, that the three eggs are only laid to terraces in gardens is to be found in the description 
in the event of the first and second being removed ; of the celebrated hanging gardens of Babylon. Al- 
and that if left to its own devices, the bird will lay but though Herodotus and others do not mention it in 
one egg. These birds are found in great abundance on their descriptions, there is little doubt that these 
the island of Kilda, a little spot standing remotely terraces were decorated with vases, parapets, Ac. 
westward in the Atlantic Ocean. The annual “ yield r> Most of the elements of a modern architectural gar- 
of birds is computed at from twenty to fifty thousand, den are alladod to in connection with those of Baby- 
while the egg crop is almost incalculable. The most Ion. The terraces are described as being furnished 
favourite resort for these sea-fowl, according to the late with groves, containing fountains, seats, parterres. 
Bishop Stanley, is a tremendous precipice about thir- and banqneting-rooms, and as combining the minute 
teen hundred feet high, formed by the abrupt termina- beauties of flowers and foliage with masses of light 
tion of Oonadean, the most elevated hill in the island and shade and extensive prospects. The grove of 
of Britain. The great dependence of the egg-take|s OronteB, described by Strabo, must be regarded as a 
are ropes of two sorts, — one made of strips of hide, park or large garden in the pioturesquo style: it 
the other of the hair of cows* tails, all or the Bame was nine miles in circumference. In ancient Greece 
thickness. These ropes vary in length from fifty to gardening was rather a neglected art at first, but in 
two hundred feet, and are three inches in ciroum- process oT time great advance was made. The vale of 
ference. So valuable are these ropes, that a St. Kilda Tempg, the Academus at Athens, and other public 
swain marrying a damsel whoso dower is a good long gardens, were extremely elegant, and were ornamented 
cowtail-hair rope, considers that he has made rather with temples, altars, tombs, statues, monuments, and 
a Bplendid match. The scientific name of this bird is towers. On account of the nature of the climate, the 
Sitla Baeeana. chief qualities required in a garden were shade, cool- 

Qaol, or Jazl, jail (Fr. geol ; Bp.jaula, a cage), doss, fresh breezes, fragrance, and repose. The Greeks 
(See Pbison.) • copied their gardening from the Persians, and the 

Gaol Deuveet is a commission directed to the Homans, in their turn, copied that of the Greeks, 
justices of assize, Ac. of each circuit, empowering Little is known of the early style of Roman gardening : 
them to try and deliver every prisoner who msy be in the vast edifices projecting into the sea, and the im- 
gaol when they arrive at the circuit town, whenever mense artificial elevations, are apparently ridiculed 
or before whomsoever indicted, or for whatever crime by Cicero andTarro. About this time, however, the 
"Committed. In this respect their authority differs cultivation of odoriferous trees and plants began to 
from that of justices of oyer and terminer, who can be attended to ; and the planting of trees adjoining 
proceed only upon indictment found before themselves, each other, whose odours assimilated, was then as much 
Gabble, gar'-hl (Fr. gather, to make clean), in Law, a study with the gardener as the harmonious blending 
signifies to separate or sever the good from the bad, of colours at the present day. The early French and 
the sufficient from the insufficient. Hence in London Dutch styles of gardening were evidently adopted 
the garbler of spices was anciently one empowered to from the description of Pliny’s garden. On this’Bub- 
enter into any shop, warehouse, Ac. to view and search ject Loudon remarks : — “ Tne terraces adjoining the 
drags and spices, and make dean the same, or see house, the lawn declining from thence, thokttle flower- 
* that it be done. garden with the fountain in the centre, the walks bor- 

GabOxEia, gar-ein f -«-& (in honour of Dr. Garcin, an dered with box, and the trees sheared into whimsical 
oriental traveller), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. artificial forms ; together with the fountains, alcoves, 
Outtifens. The species <?. mangoetana, a native of and summer-houses, form a resemblance too striking 
Malacca, produces the mangosteen, which is reputed to bear dispute,” The use of glass in the construction 
to be the most delicious of all fruits. This plant has of conservatories was early known to the Greeks and 
recency been brought to bear fruit in stoves by Brit- Romans; and the 41 Gardens of Adonis,* 1 ’ mentioned 
ish horticulturists. G. cornea, Kydiana, and ptdun • bv some of their most eminent authors, were probably 
culata. yield fruits of a similar character, but much or this kind. It is said that In them were to foe seen 
inferior. The seeds of 0. purpurea, upon being rare trees from India and China, the myrtle and 
boiled in water, yield a concrete oil called kokum crocus in flower, and tllh cinnamon and frankincense 
butter, or oil of mangosteen. It h very useful as trees oovered with leaves. Cucumbers were also 
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grown there ell the year round. The use of hot water 
in foroing vegetables was also employed at the same 
time. Gardening, like .all the other arts, languished 
during the dark ages ; but with the revival of learning, 
the invention of printing, and the Reformation, it 
began again to flourish. The art was revived and 
patronised by the family of the Medici in Italy; and 
their gardens, which were of the geometric ana archi- 
tectural style, long served as models for most of 
Europe, It continued to be imitated in France, Ger- 
many, and Britain, until the introduction of the 
English or natural style. In garden architecture very 
little progress, as far as hothouses are concerned, has 
been made in the south of Europe, the warmth of the 
climate rendering them all but useless. There are, 
however. plant-houses in many places in Spain and 
Portugal. The French add Butoh styles of garden- 
ing resemble each other closely : symmetry and pro- 
fuse ornament are the characteristics of both. The 
Butch style is eminently adapted to the nature of the 
country, where there are no inequalities of surface as 
in England. The French style seems to have arisen 
about the middle of the 17th century, daring the reign 
of Louis XIV. The most celebrated gardener of the 
period was Le Notre, who laid oat the famous gardens 
of Versailles. Le Notre’ s style spread rapidly into 
other countries, and was extensively adopted in this 
country. The first erection of hothouses in France 
occurred towards’ thp end of the reign of Louis XIV., 
by M. Fagon, in tne Jardin des Plantes. The first 
magnificent attempt at hothouse-building was that of 
Francis I. of Austria, in 1753. They were in five 
ranges, extending altogether to the length of 1,290 feet, 
many of them being St). feet high. Landscape garden- 
ing, and the adoption of the English style, rapidly 
spread into France, Germany, and Russia, after the 
year 1762. In the latter country there ore several 
magnificent conservatories, only surpassed by those of 
Kew, Chatsworth, and the Regent’s Park, in this 
country. The first examples of the English, or natural 
style of gardening, were those of Pope at Twicken- 
ham, and of Addison at Bilton, near Rugby. But 
these were on a small scale. The higher examples 
were those of Stowe, Pain’s Hill, Claremont, Esher, 
Hagley, and Woburn Farm, near Weybridge. The 
earliest hothotises for the cultivation ol fruits seem to 
have been those of the duke of Rutland, erected at 
Belvoir, in 1705. In moder^timea, the best-con- 
etruoted, or most improved, kitehen and forcing^ 
gardens, are those of her Majesty at Frogmore. 
The Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew are unequalled 
in Europe, while those of Chatsworth, Eaton Hall, and 
Trentham, are models of taste and judgment. The art 
of cultivating flowers and fruits in gardening will be 
found more particularly described under the article 
HOBXICtTLTTJEB. 

Gabfis n,gar , -Jteh (JSeox B clone, Linn.), a fish of the 
Pike fam., common on the English, Irish, and Scotch 
coasts. It is about two feet in length, body tapering 
towards the tail, and of small circumferenoe ; beak-like 
snout* teeth minute and numerous ; tail considerably 
forked. It possesses many names besides that here 
applied to it, and among the rest, “mackerel guide," 
because of its supposed habit of preceding the shoals 
of mackerel in their annual visits to shallow waters for 
the purpose of spawning. 

Gabgle (Lat. gargaritma, from Gr. gargarizo, I 
wash the throat), in Med., is a lotion or wash for the 
throat. It is used by taking a mouthful of the liquid, 
and then throwing back the head, by which it is passed 
into the throat, where, by expelling air from the lungs, 
it is agitated and made to wash all parts of the inner 
surface. Gargles are extremely useful in various diseases 
ef the throat, and differ in their composition according 
to the purpose which they are intended to serve. In 
order to allay inflammation or reduce swelling, warm 
water with a little vinegar is the best that can be used. 
When a stimulating effect is required, a mixture of 
infusion of Peruvian hark, port wine, and tincture of 
capsicum? to promote suppuration, barley-water and 
infusion of linseed used warm ,* and, as a pnre astrin- 
gent, a decoction of Peruvian bark, with alum or 
borax, will be found useful, 

Gabgoyle, or GuSOOYig, gar»-goyl (Fr. gargouitte ) , 
in Arch., the name given to an ornamental spout pro- 
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jeering below the battlements of a tower or the para- 
pet of a wall, through which the rain that falls on the 
roof is discharged at a little distanoe»beyond the thee 
of the wall. The gargoyle forms a striking feature in 
the Early English and Decorated English styles; being 
frequently in the form of a dragon, or lion, or some 
heraldic monster, and sometimes a grotesque repre- 
sentation of the human face and figure. It was intro- 
duced to mask the unsightly appearance of a piece of 
leaden pipe sticking out of the wall, the pipe being 
passed through a block of stone, which was subse- 
quently carved into a form corresponding to the 
general character of the architecture of the b uilding . 

Gablic. (See Allium.) 

Gabnet, gar'-net (Fr. grenal), in Min., one of the 
precious stones or gems. It is found in rhombic 
dodecahedra, and consists chemically of the double 
silicate of lime and alumina, coloured by iron and 
manganese. When cut en eabochon, garnets are 
known as carbuncles (from carbnnculuc. a little ooal). 
The pryrope is a species of garnet found in Bohemia, 
coloured with sesquioxide ot ohromium. 

Garnishment, gar'-ni»h~ment (Nor. gamither, to 
warn), is a warning or notice given to a party not to pay 
money, &c., to a defendant, but to appear and answer 
t o a plain tiff- creditor’s suit. By the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Aot of 1854, it is declared lawful for any creditor 
who has obtained a judgment in any of the superior 
courts, to apply to the court, oi* a judge, for a rule or 
order that the judgment-debtor should be orally ex- 
amined as to any and what debts are owing to him, 
before a master of the court, or such other person as 
the court or judge shall appoint ; and the court or 
judge may make such rule or order for the examination 
of such judgment-debtor, and for the production of 
any books or doonments. And it is lawful for a judge, 
upon the ex-parte application of such judgment-credi- 
tor, and upon affidavit by him, or his attorney, that 
judgment has been and is still unsatisfied, and that a 
third person is indebted to the judgment-debtor, and 
is within the jurisdiction, to order that all debts owing 
or accruing from such third person (called the gar- 
nishee) to the judgment-debtor, shall be attached to 
answer the judgment-debt ; and the garnishee may also 
be ordered to appear before the judge, or master of 
the court, and to show cause why he shonld not pay 
the judgment-creditor the debt due by him to the 
judgment-debtor, or so much thereof as may satisfy 
the judgment-debt. If the garnishee does not forth- 
with pay into court said sum, and does not dispute the 
debt, the judge may order execution to iBsue without 
any previous writ or process ; or, if the garnishee dis- 
putes his liability, the judge may, instead of ordering 
an execution, grant liberty to the judgment-creditor to 
proceed against him by writ, calling upon him to show 
cause why execution should not proceed against him 
for said debt. Payment made by, or execution levied 
Upon the garnishee, under any such proceeding, shall 
be a valid discharge to him for such amount, as against 
the judgment-debtor, although the proceeding may be 
set aside or the judgment reversed.— JB ef» Wharton's 
Lav Lexicon, 

Gabotte, or Gabbotb, ga-roV (Sp. garroie, a stick or 
cudgel), it the name given to a kind of cspital punish- 
ment employed in Spain. The criminal is seated on a 
stool, with his back to a stake, and formerly death was 
inflicted by means of a rope passed round his neck and 
tightened behind with a stick (aarrote) ; but now an iron 
collar is commonly employed, tightened by a screw. 
The term has recently been adopted in this country, 
and applied to a mode of robbery, in which one ruffian 
from behind grasps tightly the viotim's throat, so as to 
prevent him from crying out or making any resistance, 
while another rifles his pookots. An aeootmt of the 
mode of procedure in such cases will he found in tne 
Comhill Magazine for January, 1863. 

Gabbison, gttri-re-sen (Fr. garnieon* from the low 
Lat. garnirio, ammunition, military stores), a term 
applied to a body of troops stationed in any town or 
fortified place, either to defend the position ageinst an 
enemy, to keep the inhabitants under subjection, or 
merely to be subsisted. By military writers, the term 
garrison is generally applied to a fort or fortrem, to 
the body of troops or guard placed in a citadel, or to 
any troop of soldiers quartered in a town. 
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Gaxvyacb.®,^ -re-ai'-w-e (after N. Garry, of the Charles IX. made the lo«t alterations, substituting 
Hudson's Bay Company L in Bofc., the Gcsrrya fam., a crimson for the surcoat and hood, ^nd a lining of 
small net, ord., of Dicotyledones, sub-olase Mono- 'white taffeta instead of ermine. The ribbon by which 
oklwnydem. There are but two genera, which include the medallion of St. George is suspended over the left 
six species, all shrubs found in the temperate parts of shoulder is of blue,r~ whence the expression “receiving 
North America, or in the West Indies. Nothing is the blue ribbon," instead of being installed a member 
known of their properties. of the order of the Garter. Do wn to the reign of 

Gam®*, Osdba op tub, vaster (Fr. jarreti&re), Edward IV,, some ladies, as the queen, Ac., were ad- 
one of the most celebrated and ancient of all military mitted to share in the honours of this magnificent , 
orders of knighthood in Europe, was instituted by fraternity { and the splendid appearance of Queen 
Edward 111. The origin of this decoration is ascri bed Philippa, clad in some of the habiliments of the Garter, 
to a trifling incident which occurred at a ball at which is mentioned by Froissart as very imposing. The dress 
the king and the countess of Salisbury were present, and ceremonies are at present exactly as they were 
The countess is said to have dropped her garter whilst when first instituted, with the exception of the altera- 
dancing ; the king packing it up, and, observing some tions above mentioned; and the Garter is still held 
of the courtiers to be smiling, restored it to the to be, and will no doubt oontinue to hold its fame of 
countess, with the remark, Mom soit qui %ml y pens*, being, the first order of the kind in Europe m every 
u Evil be to him who evil thinks and he shortly after- sense. 

wards is said to have instituted the order of the Garter Gams a Knro-AT-AnifB, the fourth officer of the 
with the above motto, as an incentive to chivalry order of the Garter, is rendered, exceptional from 
amongst his knights. Another account states that it the circumstance of his being also the principal officer 
dates its origin from the rcigu of Kichard Occur de in the College of Arms, and chief of the heralds, 
lion, who, during his battles in the Holy Band, He was first elected by the universal consent of all the 
ordered his knights to wear a white garter above their knights companions in the reign of Henry V. The ser- 
kuce, to distinguish them from their Saracen foes ; vices which ne afterwards performed were previously 
and that Diehard, on his return to England, instituted done by the Windsor herald-of-arraa, an officer created 
the order, In commemoration of that circumstance, by Edward III. The oath administered tq him on 
Still, according to Ashmole, the date of the order is appointment is, to yield obedience to the sovereign 
1414; and, os the first of its statutes is dated 1450, this and knights companions ; to kefp silence, and not 
seems tolerably accurate; whence it follows that it was disclose the secrets of the order ; to make signification 
established in the reign of Edward III. Upon the of the death of each knight companion ; to execute 
original constitution of the order, it consisted of the faithfully all things committed to his care; to inquire 
sovereign and twenty-five knights companions. The diligently after all the noble acts of the knights corn- 
only alteration which has taken plooe in this respect, panions, and certify the same to the registrar ; and, 
was caused by the statute passed on the '17th Jan- lastly, to be faithful in the exercise of bis office. Hie 
uary, 1805, whereby it woe decreed that the dress is the same as that of the other officers, and 
order should consist, thenceforth, of the sovereign differs but little from that of the knights of the order, 
and twenty-five knights companions, together with Gab, gas (probably from Ger. grist, a spirit), m 
such lineal descendants Of George II. os may be Chem.— This word was first applied by Van Helmont 
elected, always excepting the prince of Wales, who is to denote any permanent vapour produced from solid 
a constituent part of the original establishment, or liquid substances by chemical action. The ele- 
Special statutes have likewise been, from time to time, mentary gases are,— hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
passed for the admission of foreign sovereigns and chlorine. The principal compound gases are, — hydro- 
extra knights ; but these ore always admitted into the chloric, bydrobromic, and hyariodio acids ; sulphurous 
twenty-five companions as soon as vacancies occur, acid, nitrous acid, peroxide of chlorine, chlorous acid. 
The Military Knights of Windsor are also considered hypochlorous acid, carbonic acid, sulphuretted, phoa- 
ae adjunct to the order of the Garter. The officers of phoretted, seleniuretted, and toiluretted hydrogen ; 
the order are, firstly, the Prelate, which dignity was first cyanogen, protoxide otwtrogeu, deutoride of nitrogen, 
filled by William de Edyngton, bishop of Winchester, uiarbucettea hydrogen, olefiant gas, carbonic oxide, and 
and which is now vested m the bishop of W iucheater for ammonia. 

the time being ; the office enabling him to take his seat Gas, Mafttpactuk* OB'.— 1 The term gas is popularly 

in parliament next to the bishop of Durham. The next applied to the important material which is produced 
officer is the Chancellor, who, until the year 1837, was by the destructive distillation of coal, those species 
the bishop of Salisbury; but since the see of Oxford being chosen which contain the largest amount of 
has included Berkshire (and consequently the town hydrogen. When coal is burnt in the open air, or in 
of Windsor), the chancellor is always the bishop of an ordinary stove, the principal products are carbonic 
Oxford. The Registrar, who is dean of Windsor, is the acid and water, small quantities of ammonia and mil- 
next official ; aud after these we have the Garter King- phurous acid, and finely-divided carbon in the form of 
at- Arms (which as#), and the Usher of the Black Rod. soot. When, however, coal is burnt ia dosed vessels. 
All these officers arc bound to attend the chapters of the products are much more numerous and compK* 
the order held in St. George’s Chapel, Wiudsor, on eafced. The most important gaseous matters are 
St. George's day, where the installations of knights are marsh gas, olefiant gas, hydrogen, carbonic oxide, ear- 
held, ana they are sworn to adhere to all the institutes bonio acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
of the order, and to promote its well-being to the best and ammonia. The liquid portions contain water; a 
of their ability. Tlio peculiar dress which distinguished, mixture of benzol, toluol, cumd, and other hydrocar- 
the order of the Garter from other similar institutions, bone, commonly known os coal-tar naphtha, and a 
at its first establishment, was a mantle, tunic, and dark viscous substance called coal tar. To render the 
hood of blue doth lined with ermine, that of the gaseous products available for lighting purposes, all the 
sovereign differing from the knights by the fur of t he above-named, except the marsh gas ana the olefiant 
lining being of miniver instead of ermine. All these gas, must be abstracted, not only from their inter- 
three garments were embroidered with garters of blue Fering with the illuminating power of the gas, but 
and gold; and the garter itself was worn under tbc from their combustion being deleterious to health. The 
left knee, and was composed of dark blue velvet edged earliest attempts at illumination by this means were 
with gold» 4 with tbemotto “Horn soit qui real y pens©'* made by Mr. William Murdock in Cornwall, about the 
iiAcnbed xm it with letters of gold; the buckle and year 1792, who carried on his experiments for several 
pendant Were likewise of the same precious metal, years, until he succeeded in illuminating a large por- 
Henry Till, added a collar, composed of pieces of tion of the manufactory of Boulton & Watt at Soho, 
gold worked in the fashion of garters, the centres of near Birmingham, to celebrate the peace of Amiens in 
each being alternately white and red (alluding to the 1802. Ten years afterwards the Chartered Gas Com- 
j unction of the York and Lancaster families in the panymade the first great experiment of lighting the 
house of Tudor), and these links, or garters, were streets with gas ; from which time the employment of 
exactly twenty-six in number, typical of the strength this material has gone on steadily increasing, until the 
Of the order. He alto added the greater and lesser whole of the large towns and most of the small towns 
Georges, which consist of gold medallions with the of Eogland and the continent are illuminated by its 
figure of St, George and the Dragon thereon in relief, means. The coal used for this purpose is that found 
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in tlie Durham coal-field, known as Newcastle eoal, a 
ton of wliich will vield nearly 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
leaving behind about 1$ owt. of coke of excellent 
quality, From Scotch* coal is Obtained a gas of 
higher illuminating power j but the quantity is smaller, 
nud the coke produced is inferior. Tbe average yield 
of coke 'is about 13 owt. per ton. The process of 
manufacture is briefly as follows. Pit coal is heated 
in long flattened cylinders of day or iron called re- 
torts, arranged in long brick furnaces. The mouths of 
the retorts are fitted with movable lids, which may 
ho rlhdered air-tight by clay tubing. From the upper 
side of the end of each retort proceeds a tube, which 
dips into a larger tube containing the tar and con- 
densed moisture called the hydraulic main. The gas 
passes through the tar and water, leaving a small por- 
tion of these substances behind it with a serpentine 
arrangement of tubes termed refrigerators, which 
separate the remaining portions of water and tar. 

From the refrigerators it passes to the lime-purifiers, 
which consist of large cylindrical vessels containing 
perforated shelves upon which the dry slaked lime is 
placed. lastly, it passes through dilute sulphuric 
uc id, by which means the last portions of ammonia are 
removed. In oertain works the last washing with acid 
is superseded by a process termed scrubbing, which 
consists in passing the gas through a vessel Ailed with 
ooke, upon which a stream of water is constantly 
trickling. The gas is Btored in large reservoirs or gas- 
ometers, the genera? shape of which is that of a cylin- 
der, closed at the top, and floating, or suspended, with 
its open end in a reservoir of water. The dimensions 
of the gasometer are regulated by the geometrical law 
that a cylinder has the greatest capacity with a given 
surface, when its height is equal to half its diameter ; 
hence the capacity of the gasometer is such that, 
when raised to its highest point in the water, itB height 
is equal to the radius of the base. It is customary, 
however, to increase this height by one or two feet, 
in order to prevent the gas from escaping under the 
edge. Thus a gasometer capable of holding 30,000 
cubic feet of gas 1ms a diameter of 42 feet and a height 
of 23 feet. On account of the enormous consumption 
of gas in London and other large towns, the gas-works 
which supply them require to be provided with very 
large gasometers. They are made or sheet-iron plates, 
ri veted, and coated with tar on both sides, in order to 

make the joints gas-tight. The covered cylinder is . , „ . „ . . 

suspended in the water by means of a chain, anil light their carriages by means of portable gas, 
counterbalanced and guided by weights and wheels, sol is stored for use in cisterns placed upon the r 
as to rise and fall with ease* Two tubes pass under ~ 
and through the water, reaching above its surface into 
the hollow of the gasometer. One of these admits the 
gas from the purifiers and the other carries it off when 
required for uae. When full of gas, the gasometer is 
near the top of the water; and by lessening the 
counterbalancing weight, U is pressed down, and the 
gas forced out through the other pipe, which conveys 
it to the mains. As the gasometer voids the gas, it 
sinks and fills with water, when it is again ready to 
receive a fresh supply of gas. Most gas-works are 
supplied with a number of gasometers, some filling 
ana others emptying; and nearly every gasometer is 
now furnished with some contrivance which indicates 
the exact quantity of gas which it contains. The 
gasometers above mentioned require a large space of 
ground, as so much depends upon the diameter of the 
cylinder. This foot led to the invention of the ielwope 
gasometer, which, with the same diameter, will hold 
a larger volume of gas without increasing the area of 

the ground. This gasometer consists of two, three, , _ . , ~ .. . . ,,, .. 

or more concentric cylinders, the bottoms and tops placed for the purpose in the upper part of the atone, 
of which, except the uppermost, are furnished with | Gascon jr abb, gas-con-naid’ (Ft.), is a term used in 
flanges turned in opposite directions, the flange turning i the French language to denote a habit of boasting, or 
outwards and upwards at the bottom, and inwards and speaking beyond the troth in oonyereatioa. 1 The namie 
downwards at tne top. When the gas is introduced, * *» derived lrom the province of Gascony, the infaebi- 
the innermost cylinder rises first, and when its bottom ; of that part having the character of being ad- 
reaches nearly to the surface of the water, its curved rioted to this vice. It i* f however, br no means 
flange catches the flange of the next cylinder, which confined to tins .district of France, neither, we fear, 
iso rises; and when Ibis has risen sufficiently high it fau lt be said to be peculiar even to France. There 
lifts the next ; and so on. The escape of gas and the * Jh« military gasooo, who talks -of .few wpndarfnl 
admission of air are prevented by the lower flange of achievements t and thelltorary g®wo«,who speaks of 
oaeh cylinder taking up a quantity Of water, which acts the ability and value of his works. JTfeaFrenefe give 
as a water-lute. These, gasometers are usually aus- «* instance of the latter in an author who had exe- 
pended at three points iirtheir circumference h v three i eatsd a translation of a foreign work, and, in order to 
Oil ' ' 1 ■ ' * 


chains running over pulleys attached to three pain of 
pillars. It is of the greatest importance that the 
temperature at which the gasris produced shoUldbe 
regulated with great nicety. If the temperature ha 
too low, the coal distils into liquid hydrocarbons, whilst, 
if too high, a great portion of the gas is burned in the 
retort ; besides which, bisulphide of carbon is formed, 
which cannot be got rid of by any known process, ana 
which, when burnt, gives rise to vapours of sulphurous 
aeid, to the destruction of the furniture of the apart- 
ment in which it is used. In the United States of 
America methods of taking supplies of gas in steam- 
boats and on railroad cars nave been for some time in 
operation. By one plan sheet-iron cases, of the capa- 
city of 60 or 60 feet, are fitted under the oars, and filled, 
as occasion requires, from the street maine under ordi- 
nary pressure. The tops of the oases are lined with a 
loose sheet of india-rubber, which swells upwards as 
the gas flows in beneath. To expel the gas for use, 
air is forced in above the lining by the notion of a 
meter running by clockwork under uniform pressure. ■ 
The clockwork is impelled by a spring, which is wound 
up byjjaad, and the action is suspended whenever the 
valves for the burners are dosed. Tbe motion of the , 
oars does not affect the regularity of the supply to 
the burners. From the permeability of all flexible 
sheets, this process oannot be regarded as entirely 
safe from danger of explosion. By the method of 
the New York Car and Steamboat Gas Company the' 
gas is first compressed by a force-pump into strong - 
cylindrical gasholders, made of boiler-plate iron, ana ' 
measuring 7 or 8 feet in length, by about 14 inches , 
in diameter. By the pressure of twenty atmospheres ; 
100 feet of gas is thus put into a space of five cubic 
feet. To secure a uniform rate of discharge when f 
tbe cylinders are connected with the gas-pipes of the * 
car or steamboat in which they are carried, a regn- . 
lator of improved form is attached to the pipes, by ■ 
which the aperture through which the air passes is 
gradually made to enlarge with the diminution of 
pressure. In Jersey city a stack of cylinders, con- 
nected by small pipes, serve as a reservoir, into which 
the gas iB pumped at a pressure of 460 lb. From 
this a pipe extends to the railway station— a quarter 
Of a mile distant, — and as the oylindors attached be- 
neath the cars require a new supply, they are simply 
connected with this pipe and directly filled. The 
Metropolitan (Underground) Bailway Company also 

»«-*■* : -—‘“'-I which 

* roof of 

the vehicle. Go* at fuel. — Recently, gas has been 
applied ia suitably oonetruoted stoves as a source of 
heat. Being under perfect control, and easily directed 
to produce the required effect, it has in many oases 
proved a most economical fuel. In summer it may be 
mode to beat, in suitably-arranged apparatus, culi- 
nary and other utensils without materially adding U 
the warmth of the apartment ; while in winter, eon / 
Burned iu stoves adapted for diffusing heat, it hail 
been made to t|ke the place of other fires ; and the 
application ia especially convenient when a fire is 
only occasionally required a little while at a time. In 
chemical laboratories gas has long been employed as 
fuel. It has been found particularly convenient for 
heating small crucibles j and by directing through the 
argaod burner in which it was consumed an annular 
concentric current of air, intense heat has thus been 
attainable at any moment. It next came to be applied 
in many of the mechanical arts, and upright cylindri- 
cal stoves of sheet iron were contrived, in whieh the 
gas, being ignited, heated by its combustion the tools 
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give the public att idea of the ability with which he 
had executed hie task, gravely assured them that hie 
translation was so much admired that it was to be 
translated bask again into the language of the original 
author. 

Gibes, Dhtusioit of. (See Dirrueiow or Gases ) 

Gab-Fuenace. — Messrs. C. W. and F. Siemens 
have patented a regenerative gas-furnace, whioh pro- 
mises to become of the highest utility. In a lecture 
delivered at the Boysl Institution, on June 20, 1862 y 
Professor Faraday thus described it s— “ The gaseous 
foel is obtained by the mutual action of coal, air, and 
water, at a moderate Ted heat. A brick chamber, 
perhaps six feet by twelve feet, and about ten feet 
nigh, has one of its end walls converted into a fire- 
grate,—* i. e., about half down it is a solid plate, and 
for toe rest of the distance consists of strong hori- 
zontal plate bars, where air enters, the whole being at 
an inclination such as that whioh the side of a heap of 
coals would naturally take. Coals are poured through 
openings above upon this combination of wall and 
grate, and being bred at the nnder snrfaoe, they burn 
at tbe place where the air enters j but as the layer 
Of coal is from two to three feet thick, various opera- 
tions go on in those parts of the fuel whioh cannot 
burn for want of sir. Thus the upper and cooler part 
of the coal produces a large body of hydrocarbons ; 
the cinders, or coke, which are not volatilized, ap- 
proach, in descending, towards tbe grate ; that part 
which is nearest the grate burns, with the entering 
air, into carbonic acid, and the heat evolved ignites 
the mass above it. The carbonic acid passing slowly 
through the ignited carbon, becomes converted into 
carbonic oxide, and mingles in the upper part of the 
chamber (or gas-producer) with the former hydro- 
carbons. The water, which is purposely introduced 
at the bottom of the arrangement, is first vaporised 
by the beat, and then decomposed by the ignited fuel, 
and only tbe asbes of the coal are removed as Bolid 
matter from the chamber at the bottom of the fire- 
bars. The mixed gases form the gaseous fuel. The 
nitrogen which entered with the air at the grate ib 
mingled with them, constituting about a third of the 
whole volume. The gas rises up a large vertical tube 
for about twelve or fifteen feet, after which it prooeeds 
horizontally for any required distance, and then de- 
scends to the heat-regenerator, through which it 
passes before it enters the furnaces, A regenerator 
is a chamber packed with fire-bricks, separated so as 
to allow of the free passage of air or gas betweefi 
them. There are four placed under a furnace. The 
gas ascends through one of these chambers, whilst 
air ascends through the neighbouring chamber, and 
both are conducted through passage outlets at one 
end of the furnace, where mingling, they burn, pro- 
ducing the heat due to their chemical action. Passing 
onwards to the other end of the furnace, the com- 
bined gases find precisely similar outlets, down whioh 
they pass ; and traversing the two remaining regene- 
rators from above downward, heat them intensely, 
especially tbe upper part, and so' travel on in their 
cool state to the shaft or chimney. Now, the passages 
betweeu the four regenerators and the gas and air are 
supplied with valves and defleoting-plates, which are 
like four waycocka in their action ; so that by the use 
of a lever these regenerators and air- ways, which 
were carrying off the expended fuel, can in a moment 
bo used tor conducting air and gas into the furnace, 
and those which just before had Berved to carry air 
and gas into the furnace, now take the burnt fuel 
away to the; stack. It is to be observed that the in- 
tensely heated flame which leaves the furnace for the 
stack always prooeeds downward through the re- 
generators, so that the upper part of them is most 
Intensely ignited, keeping back, as it does, the intense 
' beat : aid so effectual are they in this action, that the 
gases which outer the stack to be cast into the air are 
not usually above 300° F. of beat. On the other hand, 
the entering gas and air always pass upward through 
the regenerators, so that they attain a temperature 
equal to a white heat before they meet in the furnace, 
and 'there add to the carried heat that due to their 
mutual chemical action. It is considered that when 
the furnace is in full order, the heat carried forward 
to be evolved by the chemical action of combustion is 
■ 8U 
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about 4,000°, whilst that carried back by the regenera- 
tor is about 3,000°, making an intensity of power 
which, unless moderated on purpose, would fuse fur- 
nace and all exposed to its action. Thus the regenera- 
tors are alternately heated and cooled by the outgoing 
and entering gas and air; and the time for alternation 
is from half an hour to an hour, as observation may 
indicate. The motive power on the gas is of two 
kinds— a slight excess of pressure within is kept up 
from the gas-producer to the bottom of the regenera- 
tor. to prevent air entering and mingling with the 
fuel before it is burnt ; but from thejfurnnoe downward 
through the regenerators, the advance of tbe heated 
medium is governed mainly by the draught in the tall 
Btook or chimney. Great facility is afforded In the 
management of these furnaces. If, whilst glass is in 
the course of manufacture, an intense heat is required, 
an abundant supply of gas and air is given ; when the 
glass is made, ana the condition of heat has to be 
reduced to working temperature, the quantity of fuel 
and air is reduced. If the combustion in the for- 
naoes is required to be graduhtfrom end to end, the 
inlets of air and gas are placed more or less apart, the 
one from the other. The gas is lighter thin the air ; 
and if a rapid evolution of heat is required, as in a 
short paddling fornaoe. the mouth of the gas inlet is 
placed below that of the air inlet : if the reverse is 
required, as in the long tube- welding furnace, the 
oontraiy arrangement is used. Sometimes, as in the 
enameller’s furnace, which is a lung muffle, it is requi- 
site that the heat be greater at the door end of the 
muffle and furnace, because the goods, being put in 
and taken out at the same end, those which enter last, 
and are withdrawn first, remain of course for a shorter 
time in the heat at that end ; and though the fuel aud 
air enter first at one end and then at the other alter- 
nately, still the necessary difference of temperature is 
preserved by the adjustment of the apertures at those 
ends. Not merely can the supply of gas and air to 
the furnace be governed by valves in the passages* 
but the very manufacture of the gas-fuel itself can be 
diminished, or even stopped, by cutting off the supply 
of air to the grate of the gas-producer ; and this is 
important, inasmuch as there u no gasometer to re- 
ceive and preserve the aeriform fuel, for it prooeeds at 
once to the furnaces. Some of the furnaces have 
their contents open to the fuel and combustion, as in 
the puddling and metal-melting arrangements : othera 
are inclosed, as in the mufflo.-furnaoes and the flint- 
glass furnaces. Tbe economy in the foal is estimated 
practically as one half, even when the same kind of 
coal is used, either directly for the furnace or for the 
gas-producer; but as in the latter case the most 
worthless kind can be employed*— such as slaok, Ac.,— 
which can be converted into a clean gaseous fuel at 
a distance from the place of the furnace, so many ad- 
vantages seem to present themselves in this part of 
the arrangement.” Professor Faraday concluded his 
lecture with the following statistics -.—Carbon, burnt 
perfectly into carbonic acid in a gas-producer, would 
evolve about 4,000° of heat ; but if burnt into car- 
bonic oxide, it wonld only evolve 1,200°. The car- 
bonic oxide, in its fuel form, carries on with it the 
2,800° in chemical force, which it evolves when burn- 
ing in the real fornaoe with a sufficient supply of air. 
The remaining 1,200° are employed in the gas- 
producer in distilling hydro-carbons, decomposing 
water, Ac. The whole mixed gaseous fuel can evolve 
about 4,000° in the farnace, to which the regenerator 
can return about 3,000° more. A most useful and 
powerful form of gas-furnace has been invented by 
Mr. George Gore, who thus describes it:— A is e 
cylinder of fire-clay about nine inches high and six 
_ inches diameter, open at both ends, with a bole in its 

I, keeping back, as it does, the intense side near tbe bottom, to lead into the chimney j it ia 
**-• covered by a movable plate of flre-olay (B), with- a 
hole in the centre for Introduction or removal of the 
crucible, Ac. ; this hole is dosed by a perforated plug 
of clay (C), for acoess to the contents of the crumble* 
and that again is closed by another clay stopper (D). 
K is a chimney of sheet iron, about five or six feet 
high, kept upright by a ring of iron (F) attadied to 
the top of the fornaoe. The fire-clay cylinder is in- 
closed in a sheet-iron easing, with a bottom of iron, 
to whioh are fixed three igon legs (G). An iron tuba 
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(H), with a prolongation (I), supports, by means of 
the screw J, thus burner K, and Us tube L, which 
is open at both ends. * Gas is supplied to the burner 
by means of the tap M, which has a small index (1ST) 
attached to it for assistance in adjusting the g«s. In* 
side the larger cylinder is another fire-clay cylinder, 
or canola (0), with open ends, and with three projec- 



tions of fire-clay (P) for supporting the crucible (Q). 
It is kept steady by means of three fire-clay marbles 
(R). The gas-burner is a thin metal cylinder deeply 
corrugated at its upper end, with the oorrugations 
diminishing to nothing at its lower end. The action 
of this furnace is as tollows. Gas is admitted to the 
open tube X by the tap M; it there mixes with air 
to form a nearly explosive mixture, which asoends 
through the burner and burns in the day cylinder O, 
being supplied with the remainder of the air neces- 
sary to complete combustion through the tube H to 
the outer surface of the fiame by means of the spaces 
between the corrugations. The fiame and products 
of combustion pass up through the cylinder O, and 
then downwards outside it to the chimney, the focus 
of greatest heat being at Q. It is important in using 
this furnaoe that the burner should be placed quite in 
the centre of the bottom of the tube O, also that a 
crucible of not too large, or not too small, dimensions 
be seleoted. The most suitable way of supporting a 
smaller crucible is by placing it in a larger one that 
has had its upper parts broken off. If desirable, a 
little clay luting may be placed round the top edge of 
the iron casing, to exclude air entering between it and 
the cylinder; also a little thin clay luting upon the 
part of the bottom of the furnace where the inner 
cylinder O rests. In lighting the furnace, the plugs 
C and D are removed, alight held inside the opening, 
and the gas turned on full. Should the fiame blow 
down to the bottom of the tube L on lighting (which, 
however, rarely occurs, unless the furnace is already 
hot), the gas must be turned off and the bottom of L 
momentarily closed, whilst lighting the gas as before. 
Should the fiame not burn down to the burner, but 
only burn at the orifice in the clay-plate B, it must at 
once be extinguished and relighted, otherwise some of 
the gaseous mixture will pass into the chimney un* 
burned, and subsequently ignite aud Cause an explo- 
sion. A large flame now issues iVom the top orifice, 
and is white if too much fas is on, and chiefly violet 
or red with the proper quantity ; it should now be 
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coarsely adjusted until these appearances are pro- 
se u ted. The annular plug C should now be inserted, 
which will compel it to pass downwaade towards the 
chimney 'and as soon as the small remaining fiame 
now issuing disappears, or nearly disappears, as it witt 
in a few seconds, the small stopper JD should also be 
inserted. In lieu of this, the large fiame may be de- 
flected against the chimney by means of a piece of 
sheet iron, until it withdraws inward, as before men* 
tioned ; the two plugs may then be re-inserted. The 
gas-tap may now be partly adjusted. The crucible 
should be placed in the furnaoe after the act of light* 
ing the gas, but not immediately after if the furnace 
is cold, or explosions may oocur by unburned gaseous 
mixture passing the crucible into the chimney, and 
igniting afterwards. After about five minutes toe gas 
should be slowly adjusted, until a sound is heard in- 
side like a series of small explosions. This sound is 
sometimes not very distinot, especially at high tern* 
peraturee, and therefore requires a little experience 
m the use of the furnace in order to be detected. 
It is, however, a chief guide in determining the 
propef amount of gas, and should therefore be care* 
fully studied. To. assist in adjusting the gas, it will 
be found very useful to place a small piece of looking- 
glass beneath the tube L, and to adjust the gas 
tap until the flame between the burner and the 
crucible appears wholly violet or slightly white. But 
this test is liable to fallacy if employed when the 
ggB is just lighted, because the coldness of the parta 
makes the flame much whiter than it otherwise would 
be. It is also fallacious, the flame appearing whiter 
than it really is when the Crucible is very hot. It is, 
however, of great use at intermediate temperature*. 
A rough deposit on the outer edge of the crucible 
indicates an excess of gas. The deposit is carbon. 
Less gas is required with a crucible in the furnace than 
without one ; also less is required when the small hole 
at the top of the furnace is open, than when it is closed ; 
also less is required when the furnace is cold than 
after it haB been lighted some time, because the draught 
gradually increases and draws in more air. After 
having accurately adjusted the gas, no further attention 
to the furnace is requisite. Having onee found the 
proper adjustment of gas under certain known condi- 
tions, it is well to notice the position of the index- 
pointer N, in order to be able at once to adjust it to 
about the right point upon ether occasions. Under 
Ordinary circumstances, during daylight, I have found 
it beBfc to set the gas nearly full on at first, and fully 
on at five minutes afterwards, when the draught haa 
become more powerful ; but daring twilight, when the 
supply from the gas-works is more free, I have set the 
“ ) or 3. The gas should 
less than f-inch bore, 
pipe of half an inch; but all depends 
upon the pressure of gas at the particular locality, 
which is very variable. The consumption of gas 
varies from thirty to forty cubic feet per hour, tbs 
value of which is* about twopence. The top of the 
chimney should be placed in a position where the pro- 
ducts of combustion can pass freely away. If it is 
plaoed in an opening or pipe leading to another ohim- 
ney, care must be taken not to have the draught too 
powerful, otherwise the heat will be drawn more into 
the chimney, and the supply of gas in the daytime 
may bo found rather deficient. The furnace will act 
satisfactorily, though less powerfully, with the chim- 
ney standing in an open room, without any special 
outlet for the products of combustion, provided the 
full height (6 feet) of chimney is employed. Under 
other circumstances, I have generally used a chimney 
4^ er 6 feet high. This furnace will produce what in 
generally called a u white heat/' It will readily melt 
half a pound of copper or six ounces of cast Iron. It 
will melt as large a quantity of those substances aa 
the largest-sized crucible that can be introduced into 
it. will contain, sufficient space being preserved around 
the crucible for draught. It requires from twenty to 
thirty minutes to acquire its highest temperature,,. anil 
then the entrance part qf the chimney exhibits «- faint 
red he<U in daylight . If it exhibits much more than 
this, the draught is too powerful, and, if less, there 
is not sufficient gas. When the small hole I) is open* 
some air is drawn in that way, and lets air passes up 
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liquid to be frozen a sufficient amonufe of beat to eon* Gastronomy, gfo.tron'~o-me {garter, the stomach, 
vert it into ice. Thg apparatus is perpetual, the only and nomoe, law), may be strictiV defined to be the 
condition necessary for it# use being its perfect air- science of eating and drinking? or, in short, the 
tightness, . physiology of taste. In the classics we road of many 

Gas Meter (Gr. metsnm, a measure), an instrument names rendered celebrated by the fact of their being 
through which coal-gas is made to pass, in order to as- excessive gourmands, or worshippers of good Bring, 
certain the quantity consumed in a particular time or as Lueullus and Apicius; and, indeed, one Arches* 
place. They are divided into two daises,— -wet and dry trains, of Syracuse, a contemporary of Pericles, has 
gas meters. The former usually consists of a cylindn- handed down to posterity a poem on the art of gas- 
cal case, within which is smother cylinder, shut at both tronomy, which has been translated by Ennius. This 
ends, and movable round an axis, di vided into four author is the first who appears to have treated on the 
parts. This vessel is so far filled with water, that the subject, as M. Brillat-Savarin, who, in his Thunologie 
pipe which conveys the gas into it just rises above it. dtt Ghut, has exhausted every argument which could 
As the gas enters, it causes the cylinder to move on its be used in its favour, is the last. Gastronomy must 
axis, and as each volume of gas passes through, the not be confounded with cookery, from which it is 
wheel of the axis, which works in other toothed wheels, wholly distinct. 

registers, by means of an index, the number of cubic Gastrotomy, gfa-troV-o-me (Gr. garter, and toms, an 
feet passing through the meter in a given time. The incision), in Surg., denotes an incision into the cavity 
dry meter is an improvement on the wet, as the of the abdomen, an operation sometimes resorted to in 
latter admits of fraudulent means being employed by desperate oases; as where, in consequence of a rupture 
the consumer. The water in the wet meter is also of the uterus, the child escapes into the peritoneal 
liable to get frozen in winter. Dry gas meters are cavity. 

made in various forms ; one of the most simple and ac- Gateway, gaW-toay (Ang.-Sax.) . — The gateways, 
curate is that of Defries. It is similar to that of Messrs, or gatehouses, of the middle ages were most imposing 
Croll A Biohards, and both contrivances depend on structures ; but, in # the present day, this branch of 
causing the gas to fill expansible chambers of definite architecture soema to have become neglected, or has 
volume, the alternate expansion and contraction of fallen into disuse. They used to be erected over the 
which are registered by clock-work. Of late years dry principal entrances of the precincts of religious estab- 
gas meters have come Wto extensive use in London. lisb meats, colleges, and other buildings, and sometimes 
Gasometer. (See Gas Mauuxactttek.) also in the courts of private houses, and those before 

Gasteropoda, gSs-ter-op'-o-dd (Gr. garter, stomach ; castles and other fortifications. In military edifices, 
pom, foot), a class of molluscous animals, whose means the entrance usually consisted of a single archway, 
of locomotion consist of a fleshy disc or foot situated with a strong door, large enough to admit carriages, 
under the abdomen. They are both terrestrial and and portcullis at each end, with, a vaulted ceilmg 
aquatic, and naked and possessed of a shell. 9f the pierced with holes, through which missiles might bo 
naked Gasteropoda the common slug will serve as an rained down on an enemy. The sides of the gateway 
example. Among the terrestrial of the genus is found were generally flanked with large projecting towers 
the snail; and among the aquatic, the whelk, winkle, Ac. pierced with loopholes, and the upper part terminated 
Gastric Juice, gtis'-trik (from garter, the stomach), m a series of machicolations and a battlemented 
is the name given to the digestive fluid contained in parapet. In civil edifices, tho gateway admitted of 
the stomach, and which is secreted by the gastric muoh greater diversity of form. Sometimes it was 
glands on the introduction of food or other foreign formed of a single square tower, with the front 
substance. It is a clear transparent fluid, inodorous, ornamented ; or it was extended to a considerable 
a little saltish, and very perceptibly acid. Its most breadth, as at Battle Abbey, in Sussex. The gateways 
singular component is a peculiar organic substance of religious houses had frequently a chapel attached to 
called pepsine, to which its Bpeoial properties are them. Examples of them may be seen in most of ouar 
chiefly owing. The use of the gastric juice is to dis- old cathedral towns; as at Oxford, Canterbury, Ac,—* 
solve the various kinds of food In the stomach, reduc- lief. Glossary qf Architecture, 

ing the albuminous and gelatinous portions of it to a d^AtroB, gaije (from. Fr .jauger, to gauge), aninstru- 
etate fit for absorption into the system. It has also an ment or apparatus used for measuring the state of a 
antiseptic property, as it suspends putrefaction and phenomenon. Thus the gouge of an air-pump is a 
restores the freshness of tainted meat. barometer, connected with the interior of the receiver. 

Gastritis, (Lat) , in Surg., denotes in- which shows the degree to which the air is rarefied, 

flammation of the stomach. It is known by pain in the The wind-gauge, or anemometer, is used in order to 
epigastric region, increased when anything is taken measure the force or velocity of the wind; and the 
into the stomaoh, vomiting, and hiooough; tho pulse water-gauge, or hydrometer, for determining the specific 
small and hard ; and general prostration of strength, gravity of liquids, and thence the strength of spintuoua 
attended by fever and anxiety. It is produced by liquors. (See Anemometer, Hydrometer.) In various 
poisons of various kinds taken into the stomach, as trades and manufactures, gauges of different kinds are 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate ; by food of an improper employed ; eueh as tfoose used for measuring wires and 
nature ; by draughts of any cold liquid when the body sheet metals. These are generally thick plates of steeL 
is much heated. It is a rapid and very dangerous of varied size and form, round, end near the edges or 
disease, and requires prompt measures to be adopted, which, are drilled various holes, with notches sawed 
The means employed are copious and repeated general from the edge into every hole. Small parallel plates 
bleedings: the application of leeches to the epigaa- of hardened and tempered steel, called “drifts, are 
trium, followed by fomentations or tho hot bath, after then driven into the notches, in order to smooth the 
which a large blister may be applied. When acrid sides and make them uniform. The Birmingham 
substances have been taken, mucilaginous drinks may gauge for iron wire, and sheet iron and steel, differs 
be of use to aid their evacuation and protect the from the gauge used for sheet brass, gold, silver, Ac. ; 
stomach, and when it arises from active poisons, the and both these differ from the Lancashire gauge for 
stomach-pump may require to be used. round Bteel wire. Many other gauges are used in par* 

GASTROifEMiua, eds-tro- ne'-uw-ws (Gr. garter, thesto* ticular trades ; such as the rod-iron gauge, the nail-rod 
much ; kfime, the leg), is the name given to the belly gauge, the button-makers* gauge, Ac. ; others are used 
or calf of the leg ; and is also applied to two of the in watch-work ; gun -makers also use a gauge for the 
muecleBof that part . The gartroncvxim extemm arises bores of guns ana rifles. '> • 

by two distinct heads from the inner and outer con- Gauging, gai'-jing, the method of determining by 
dyles of the os femorls, which unite a little below the actual measurement the number of gallons contained 
joint ; and below it unites with the gastronemius inter- in vessels intended to hold goods ; chiefly casks, barrels* 
xraa, to form the tendo Aohillis. The gaatronemiue rats, Ac. The principal use of gauging is in thecollee* 
internm, called also the t ole us, is situate Immediately tion of the revenue, in which it is necessary to measure 
under the above, and rises by two heads from the the bulk of vessels, without disturbing their contests. ; 
posterior part of the heed of the fibula and the upper The principles of gauging are those which are furnished 
and posterior part of the tibia. The use of both these in geometry for the measurement of solids. As, how- 
muscles is the same ; namely, to raise the heel and ever, the men who are engaged either in commerce or 
extend the foot. by the excise, for the purpose of gauging, are not likely. 
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in general, to be acquainted with the principles upon 
which the art depends, a set of technical roles and ap- 
propriate instruments hare been contrived, by which 
.the art can bh practised by any one of moderate intelli- 
gence. The instrument usually employed is the gaug- 
ing rod, or diagonal rod, by which the contents of a 
cask are inferred from its diagonal length, measured 
from the bang-hole to the extremity of the opposite 
stave at the head. A scale of Inches, for taking the 
measure of the diagonal, is described on one face of a 
square rule, usually about four feet long; and on the 
opposite face is a scale expressing the corresponding 
contents of the cask in gallons. Although this method, 
obviously, can only give approximate results, yet, by 
vising larger sliding-rules for calculation, and the aid of 
liabit, derived from experience, it is possible to attain 
considerable accuracy in measuring the contents of 
casks, which do not depart much from a given standard 
of form. 

Gault, gatolt, in Geol. t the term which is applied 
to a series of dark blue marls or calcareous clays, 
which occur between the upper and lower greensand 
of the Chalk formation. It can be examined very 
well at Folkestone and Cambridge. The marine Bhells 
contained in it are often beautifully preserved, having 
been well packed and protected from atmospheric 
influences. The word “ gault" is a provincial term 
for the clay itself, which is much used for brickmaking. 
When decomposed, it forms a very fertile soil, and is 
the main repository of the phosphatic nodules which 
are now so highly prized by the agriculturist. 

Gavelkind, gciv' -el-klnd, in Eng. Law, is a species 
of tenure of lands, which is supposed to have been, 
previous to the Norman conquest, the general custom 
of the realm, and which is found to this day in Kent, 
in consequence, it is said, of the suooess that attended 
the struggles of the Kentish men to preserve their 
ancient liberties. The origin of the term is muoh dis- 
puted. According to Coke, it is formed from “ Gave 
all kinds ; for this custom givetb to all the sons alike ; *' 
but the more generally received opinion is that it is de- 
rived from the Saxon word gavol, or gavel, signifying 
rent, or a customary performance of husbandry service ; 
and hence the land which yielded this kind of service, as 
opposed to knight-service, was called gavelkind. The 
chief distinguishing features of this kina of tenure are — 
(1) that the lauds descend not to the eldest, youngest, 
or any one son only, but to all the sons together ; 
but the issue of a deceased Bon inherits his sharji, 
whether male or female; (2) that the tenant is of suf- 
ficient age to aliene his estate by feoffment at the age 
of fifteen ; (3) that the estate doeB not escheat in case 
of an attainder and execution, their maxim being “ the 
father to the bough and the son to the plough .'* In 
most places, the tenant had a power of devising lands 
by will, before the statute authorizing the devise of 
lands generally was made. In default of sons, the 
land descends in equal Bhares to daughters ; in default 
of lineal heirs, the land goes to the brothers of the 
last holder; and in default of brothers, to their respec- 
tive issue. The husband is tenant by courtesy of a 
moiety of his wife's lands, whether there be issue or 
not, so long as he remains unmarried ; and a wife is 
endowed ol a moiety of the lands of which her husband 
died seized, during her ohaate widowhood. Though 
the lands of Kent nave now, for the most part, been 
diegavelled by particular statutes, yet the presumption 
Is still in favour of this speoies of tenure until the 
contrary be shown.— £3/. Robinson's Treatise on 
Gavelkind. 

Gavot, gli-vot' (Fr. gavotte), a dance consisting of 
two light lively strains in common time, each being 
playea twice. The first usually contains fonr or eight 
bars, and the second eight or twelve^ and sometimes 
jnore. The first strain should close in the dominant 
or fifth of the key; for if it h&B its termination in the 
tonic or key-note, it is not a gavot, but a rondeau. 

Gazelle, g&*xeV (Fr,), (AntUope Dorcas, Pallas), 
one of the most beautiful ana graceful of the antelopes, 
chiefly inhabiting Arabia and Syria. It is about three 
feet' six inches in length, and in height measures leas 
than two feet at the shoulder. The horns of the adult 
male rise nearly perpendicularly above the orbits, are 
black, almost cylindrical, bending at first gently back- 
wards, and finally forwards. The ears are long, nar- 
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row, and pointed ; eves large, mild, and black. The 
size of the gazelle about equals that of theroebuck ; 
but the legs of the former are considerably longer, 
and the entire form more graceful. The face and 
cheeks are reddish fawn-colour, with a dark stripe 
down the nose ; on each side of the face,. passing over 
the eyes, from the horns down to the nose, there is a 
broad white stripe, and beneath this, from the anterior 
canthus of the eye, a narrower darn stripe parallel to 
it and separating it from the fawn-colour of the cheek. 
The remainder of the body » dark fawn above and 
white beneath, the latter colour being separated by a 
broad brown band along the flanks. The knees are fur- 
nished with brushes of dark hair, and the ears are filled 
intern&lly with long white hair. It lives in large troops, 
and when pursued by the hunter, flees at great speed 
for some distance, then stands still to gaze on him, then 
bounds ofF again. When brought to bay, these animals 
defend themselves with courage and obstinacy, meet- 
ing in a dose circle, with the females and fawns in the 
centre, and presenting their horns at all points to their 
enemies. 

Gazette, git-zet' (Ital. gazzetta), In Lit., is the name 
of oertain newspapers in this oountry and on the con- 
tinent. It is said to be taken from gazzetta , the name 
of a Venetian coin worth somewhat less than a far- 
thing, and which was the price of the earliest news- 
paper published in Venice (1563). According to 
others, it is derived from gaza r a treasure, or gasxa, a 
magpie. The first Gazette published in France (under 
that name) appeared in 1631, the first in England in 
1665. The first fourteen numbers of the London 
Gazette were published at Oxford, the court being 
then resident there on account of the plague in Lon- 
don. It is published under authority of the govern- 
ment, and appears regularly twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. It contains all proclamations, orders of 
council, and an account of all matters done by tbe 
queen in her official capacity ; promotions and appoint- 
ment s to commissions in the army and navy; the ap- 
pointment of ambassadors, consuls, and other civil 
officers of the higher ranks ; also various matters con- 
nected with legal proceedings, notices of bankruptcies, 
insolvencies and sequestrations, dissolution of partner- 
ships, &c. Notices of intended applications to parlia- 
ment for private acts, relating to railways, canals, &c., 
require to be published in the Gazette . 

Gazetteer, gaz-ct-teer 1 } is, in other words, a dictionary 
of geography, a work giving an account of the different 
places on the face of the earth, under their particular 
names, in alphabetical order. The first work of thiB 
kind with which we are acquainted is that of Stephen 
of Byzantium, who lived about the beginning oi the. 
6th century. The first modern work of the kind is the 
“ Diction&rium Historioo-Geographicmm " (Geneva, 

(Oxford^ 1670, and *Lomfon, 1680). ThJ works^of 
Ferrari, “ Lexicon Geographicum,” and Bandrand, 
“ Geogr. ordine Literarum ttispos. (1682), are full of 
the strangest errors. Those or Maty (1701), Thomas 
Corneille (3 vols. folio, 1708), and Savonarola (1713), 
were baaed on the former, with additions and correc- 
tions. The •* Dictionnaire Gdographique. Historique, 
et Critique,’* of La Martinidre (Hague ana Amsterdam, 
10 vols. folio, 1720; Paris, 6 vols. 1768), superseded all 
that had gone before it, though it still retained many 
errors. The <( Geographiscb-Statistisches Handwdrter- 
bucb,” by Hassel (2 vols. 1817, with a supplement of 2 
vols.), was the most complete and accurate work of its 
time. The “ Edinburgh Gazetteer** (6 vols. 8vo, 1817- 
22), was a tolerably accurate book. Since that time, 
however, numerous valuable works of this class have 
appeared, both in this and in other countries. Among 
the more important of those that have recently appeared 
iu this country, may be mentioned McCulloch's Geo- 


Gazetteer " (2 vols. Glasgow. 1855) ; the •* Gazetteer 
of the World,” published by Fullerton A Co. (7 vols. 
Edinburgh).— In the United States, besides the special 
works of Lippinoott’s” Gazetteer of the United States ** 
(Philadelphia, 1864), and Fisher*a ** Statistical Gazet- 
teer of the United States** {New York, 1853), there 
are Lippincott’s “ Compile Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
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the World" (Philadelphia, 1856), and Harper'* " Sta- 
tistical Gazetteer af the World.”— Of other countries 
may bementionedMSller’s “ Geograpbisoh-Statistisches 
Lexikon ” (1847) ; Ritter'* « Geographiech-Statiatisohe* 
Lexikon '* (4th ed. Leipsic. 1855) $ Hoffmann’s *' En- 
cyclopadie dsr Erd-, VoJker- nod Staatentunde ' 
(Leipsic, 1865, *«g.) j Kramer's ** Geographisch 

Woordenboek” (Gouda, 1863) ; Castro's “ Gran Dizi- 
onario Geograflco '* (Milan, 1856) ; “ Dictionnaire 
Gdograpbique universal, ” par une Socidtd de Q6o- 
^ raphes (10 vols. Paris, 1822-33) ; Dictionnaire G6o- 
;raphique universe! par une Socidtd de Gdograpbes, 
% 13 voIb. Brussels, 1839)^ Besche relic’s “Grand Diction- 
naire de Geographic universelle, ancienue et tnoderne” 
(4 vole. Paris, 1856-7). — One of the most extensive and 
valuable Gazetteers of particular countries is the 
“Dicoionario Geograflco-Estadistico-Historieo de Es- 
pafia,” by Pasoual Madoz (Madrid, 1847-8), in 16 
volumes. — A valuable dictionary of ancient geography 

' h, Nor 




is that recently published by Dr. William Smith 
under this head must we neglect to mention the geo- 
graphical section of the 11 English Cyclopaedia.” 

Gehenna, ge-hen'-nd, is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew G«-At'n»o?n, the valley of Hinnom, and is used 
in Scripture to signify hell, or the place of eternal 
punishment. The valley of Hinnom was a narrow 
valley or gorge in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
where the sewage and filth of that city wsb carried, 
and where perpetual Uirea were kept up to destroy the 
noxious matter. In later tiroes it became a favourite 
place for the celebration of idolatrous rites, and at a 
part of it, named Tophet, it is recorded that the abomi- 
nable practice of infant sacrifice was exercised. — Hence 
the terms Gehenna and Tophet came to bo synonymous 
with hell. 

Gelatins, or Gblatin, jel’-d-teen, jel'-d-tin, an azo- 
tised principle, which has hitherto been obtained from 
animal tissues only. Bones, skins, fleBh, and other 
parts of the animal, yield gelatine when boiled, bnt it 
does not appear to exist in a free state in any of these 
substances. Gelatine softens and swells in cold water, 
but does not dissolve until the liquid is heated. When 
the solution cools, it solidifies to a firm jelly ; hence its 
name. It is insoluble in alcohol and ether, and may 
be precipitated from its aqueous solution by the former. 
With tannic acid it forms an insoluble compound of a 
buff colour, which is the basis of leather. It is also 
abundantly precipitated by solutions of corrosive sub- 
limate and bichloride of platinum. By continued 
boiling, gelatine is converted into motageiatine, which 
does not possess the property of gelatinizing as the 
liquid cools. The term iB derived from the Spanish 
gelatina, from the Lat. gelo, I freeze. 

Gblatinb and Glue, in Manuf. — As gelatine is only 
glue in a greater state of purity, it will be as well to 
consider the two aubstanoos under one heading. Glue 
is obtained from the parings and refuse trimmings of 
ox and other hides, which generally contain from 40 
to 60 per cent, of glue. They are steeped for several 
days m lime-water, to remove the hair and blood, and 
then drained and dried in a current of air, in order 
that the lime may absorb carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, They are then boiled down in a copper con- 
taining a perforated false bottom, fresh dippings beiug 
added until the liquor gelatinizes in cooling. It is then 
kept at a gentle heat until the impurities have settled, 
mid it is transferred to wooden boxes, or coolers, in 
which it gelatinises. The blocks so formed are cut 
into oakes while soft, and dried in nettings, the threads 
of which leave the well-known cross-bar markings. The 
drying is the most particular part of the process, a 
sudden rise of temperature will destroy the whole 
batch, by partially dissolving it j or a frost will split the 
cakes into fragments. Gelatine is simply glue which 
has been dissolved in a large quantity of water, and 
allowed to settle until colourless. Size is a less-tena- 
cious kind of glue, made from parchment parings and 
the thinner pieces of skins. 

Gelidium, je-lict - e - um , in Bot„ a gen. of Alga. 
From the species &. eomeutn , commonly known as 
Algue de Java in Prance, M. Fayen first obtained the 
principle to which he has given the name of gelose. 
According to the researches of this chemist, one part 
of gelose dissolved in COQyparts of boiling water will 
afford, upon cooling, a colourless transparent jelly j 
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thus forming ten times more jelly than ft like weight of 
the best animal gelatine. Jellies made fromthis sea- 
weed are much employed for food in Japan. 

Gelose. (See Gelidium.) 

Gbhinz, jem f -e-ni (Lat., the twins), in Astron., th© 
third constellation, or sign of the zodiac. The title is 
referred by the Greeks, not only to the fable of Oaetor 
and Pollnx, but also to those of Hercules and Apollo, 
Triptolemua and Iasion, Amphion and Zethus, Ac. 
The name of the TwinB is given to the constellation 
from two remarkable stars of the first and second 
magnitude, to which the names of Castor (or a Gemi- 
norum) and Pollux (or /3 Geminorum) are given. 
These two stars, when once known, can be easily 
recognized on account of their proximity. By draw* 
ing a straight line through the belt of Orion and the 
two bright stars, the line of which cuts through the 
belt, the Gemini may be easily found ; for the straight 
line, when lengthened upwards, will pass very near 
the two stars. They are also about halfway between 
Regulus and Aldebaran ; and when Orion and the Great 
Bear ate seen together, Capella on one Bide and Castor 
and Pollux on the other, form the most conspicuous 
boundary-marks or the spaoe between. 

Gbhotb, ge-mote' (Ang.-Sax,), was the name of 
certain motes or courts held at certain times among 
the Anglo-Saxons ; as the shire-gemote, or county 
court, winch met twice a year; the burg-gemote, which 
met thrice; aud the hundred-gemote, which assembled 
every month. The witena-gemote was the great 
national council of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Gbhs, jams (Lat. gemma , a precious stone), a term 
commonly applied to all precious stones, andj>articu- 
larly to those which are used in jewellery. They are 
usually cut by the lapidary and set in gold, or carved 
as signetB for rings, &c. The chief objects desired in 
minerals of this kind are brilliant lustre, perfect trans- 
parency, and richness of hue. Amongst those gems 
which are cut, the diamond holds the first place for 
brilliancy of lustre, or water, as it is termed. (See 
Diamond.) The oriental ruby is next in value, when 
of considerable size, of perfect transparency and 
rich colour. It is chiefly found in the Capellan moun- 
tains, near Syrian, in the kingdom of Ava. The sap- 
phire, which varies from a dark rich blue to a pale and 
almost colourless tinge of the same hue, holds the 
.next place. It is found in comparatively large masses 
nn Ava and Ceylon. The emerald, with its peculiar 
1 rich green colour, is held in high estimation by Eastern 
monarehs. The aquamarine is a pale blue variety of 
the same mineral. The topaz is found in all parts of 
the globe ; and for the striking changes which it under- 
goes when it is exposed to heat, and the fine colours 
which it naturally displays, is peculiarly suited to the 
lapidary’s art. Garnets of very rich colour are obtained 
iu Ceylon and Greenland. Chrysolites of a pale green 
colour come from Constantinople ; deep red hyacinths 
from Ceylon ; and tourmalines of various hues from 
most parts of the world. Other stoneB also come under 
the designation of gems. Among these may be men- 
tioned the opal, and many varieties of quartz, such as 
the amethyst, sarde, onyx, cat's-eye, ana agate. The 
art of engraving on gems iB very old, although it has 
been doubted whether the ancients understood the 
method of cutting the diamond, or sculpturing the 
emerald and topaz. The Eastern nations are still 
unacquainted with the proper mode of catting and 
polishing the diamond. In the year 1600, an Italian, 
named Ambrose Caradopo, engraved the portrait of • 
father of the ohnrch on a diamond, which he sold, to 
Pope Julius II., a great patron of the arts, for £5,500, 
a large sum for that period. His example was followed 
by other artists, diamond-dust being employed in 
reducing the gem. The minerals most used for pur- 
poses of engraving, both in modern and ancient times, 
are rock crystal or quartz, of various colours and de* 

S 'ees of purity, jasper, oaloedony, cornelian, onyx, and 
ood atone. Among those nations which practised the art 
of engraving on gems may be mentioned the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews, who probably learned the practice 
from the former when resident in their land. The 
stones used by the Egyptians were green jasper, cal- 
cedony, and cornelian. There are many interesting 
specimens of their art in the British Museum. Before 
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the decline of their country, the Greeks became mack termination, as count, countess ; executor, executrix ; 
more eminent for their-gem# than any other nation of songster, songstress ; and sometimes Ifly the addition of 
antiquity. They practised seal-engraving at an early a word, as cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow, he-goat, sbe- 
period, out apparently not upon stones. Many cele- goat.— Ref. Bngluh Cycfojxvdia, section Arts and 
brated names of engravers before the era of Alexander sciences. 

bate been handed down. Among others, that of GENBiLoaTje-ne-aZ'-o-ye (Gr.g*nea%fo,froin genus, 

Theodore of Samos, who engraved e lyre on a cele- race, mid logos, account), is an account or enumeration 
brated emerald belonging to king Polycretes 750 years of the ancestors or relations of a particular person or 
before Christ, whieh the owner, to mortify himself, family. No nation was more careful to trace and pre- 
threw into the sea. Between the period of Alexander serve its genealogies than the children of Israel. Their 
and the Augustan age, the chief gem-engravers were sacred writings contain genealogies which emend 
Admone, Apollonides, Poly cte tee, who was also a through a period of more than 9,500 years, from the 
sculptor, and Tryphon. The taste for engraving on creation of Adam to the captivity of Judah, and even 
precious stones was still preserved by both Greeks and after that time. Josephus informs us that he traded 
Romans during the earlier part of the dark ages, his own descent from the tribe of Leri by means of 
With the introduction of Christianity, the art tan- public registers, and that, however dispersed and 
guished, and after the 7th century it almost entirely depressed his nation were, they never neglected to 
disappeared, and remained in obscurity till the 15th cen- have exact genealogical tables prepared from authentic 
tury, when it was revived by the Italians. Prom this documents which were kept at Jerusalem. Since, 
period, engraving on gems fluctuated greatly, and it however, their destruction as a nation by the Romans, 
was some time before the art was fully re-established, all their tables of descent seem to have been lost ; and 
Modern gems are considered inferior to those of even the Levites, who are still distinguished from the 
ancient tunes ; and hence many attempts have been rest of the people by the exercise of special honorary 
made to substitute fictitious gems f'oj those which are religious functions, are known as such only by being 
real. These are produced in threedifferent ways j— either acknowledged as descendants of parents who exercised 
by attempting to improve a precious stone, or by pro- the same. The inequalities of rank and right which 
ducing an absolute counterfeit of it, or by inscribing prevailed during the middle ages made genealogical 
the name of an ancient engraver on a production of inquiries highly important ; and it waa then that ro- 
xnodern origin. Independently, however, of these searches of this kind assumed th.- form of a science, 
methods of producing counterfeit gems, the ancients which became closely connected with heraldry (whieh 
were acquainted with several expedients for making see). Very little critical care, however, was usually 
artificial gems, and chemists in all ages have turned employed in such cases, the chief object being to trace 
their attention to this branch of art. Iu modern times, the origin of families into the remotest antiquity. 
Mitscherlich, Brothier, Gauden, and others, have sue- Attempts to carry this to an absurd length are fre- 
ceeded in producing artificial rubies, corundum, blue qucntly manifested iu the earlier genealogical works, 
and red spinelle, garnet, and emerald, by crystallizing Critical genealogical studies were not begun before 
mixtures containing their component parts at exceed- the 17th century. Genealogical accounts arc not only 
ingly high temperature. The artificial gems produced interesting to persons who feel a more or less 
wore found to possess all the properties of (he real natural curiosity about their ancestors, but are also 
stones, both in colour, hardness, and crystalline form, useful to the historian, as elucidating lb© often com- 
Gbutdabmes, shan{(j)-darm (Fr., from gens d'armes, plicated relations of dynasties, families, claims, and 
mon-at-grms), is the name of a body of military police controversies of successions, &e. They are also of 
in France, comprising both infantry and cavalry. In importance in legal coses concerning claims of inherf- 
tho 15th and 16th centuries, the gendarmes constituted tance ; and, indeed, are indispensable in states in 
the most distinguished cavalry corps in the French which the enjoyment of certain rights is made to 
army. Afterwards, in 1660, the name was transferred depend upon lineage or descent. A genealogy, or 
to a squadron of the royal household troops, who con- lineage, is frequently represented in the form or a tree 
stituted a kind of body-guard of the king. In 1791 (arbor coneanguinitaUs), giving a distinct view of the 
this corps was abolished, and the name given to a body ' various branches of the family, and the degrees of 
of police. It consists principally of soldiers taken from descent from the common progenitor, who is generally 
the army generally on account of intelligence and good represented in the root or stem. Genealogical tables 
behaviour, and it is regarded as a kind of promotion, are either descending or ascending. The former are 
as they have better pay, and enjoy greater liberty, chiefly used lu historical records, presenting the 
The corps still constitutes a part of the army, and Is descendants of a certain person in the order of pro- 
liable, in case of necessity, to be sent on active ser- creation ; the latter, in documents of nobility, serving 
vice. They have the character of being well-behaved to show the claims of any man or family to the titles of 
and trustworthy men, and are frequently intrusted by paternal and maternal ancestors. Sometimes both 
government with the execution of matters of import- forms are used together. Persons descended one fflom 
anoe and delicacy. They amount to about 25,000 men. another successively, forma direct line; those de- 
QEKDEK,jen'.der (Fr. gendre, from Lat. genus , race, sccnded from a eommon progenitor, but not one from 
kind), in Gram., is the distinction of nouns accord- another, a collateral line. The collateral line cm- 
in g to sex. Nouns denoting the male sex are said to braces the agnates, or the kindred on the father's 
be masouline- those denoting the female sex, feminine ; side, and the cognateB, or kindred on the mother's 
and those which denote neither male nor female are side. 

ssid to be neuter (Lat. neuiriut generis), of neither Gxjtbba, jen'-e-rd (Lat.), the plural of germs (which 
gender; and hence grammarians have come, somewhat see). 

incorrectly, tospeuk of three genders. There can, Gsxsxi, in Mus., the different soalea by whieh the 
properly speaking, be but two genders, the masculine Greeks regulated their divisions of the tetrachord, of 
and the feminine, as the sexual distinction is the basis which there were three; vis., the enharmonic, chro- 
upon which this doctrine is huiit. There are many matic, and diatonic, all of which will be found treated 
animals, however, of which it is difficult, or useless, to of under their respective names, 
determine the sex; and there are also many things Gbnbeal, jen’-e-r&l (Fr. g&ntral), the name of 
which cannot be so distinguished at all. These are the highest military rank, with the exception of that 
generally regarded as belonging to what is termed the of field-marshal, that can be conferred on officers in 
neater gentler. There are, nowever, certain ideas, as the British and continental armies. It is the title 
magnitude, strength, vigour, fte., which are considered given to the commander-in-chief, unless he be afield* 
as characteristic of males; while gentleness, timidity, marshal, to the commanders of armies and military 
submission, Ac,, are regarded as properties of females, districts, and to the commanders of divisions ana 
which, when they come to be associated with a neuter brigades, who exercise the functions of a general with 
noun, raise it to the masculine or feminine ; thus we respect to the different bodies of men under their 
speak of the aim as As, and of the moon as the. command which compose the entire Army in the aggre- 
Abstract noons and general terms are also usually gate. In the English army, general officers are of 
regarded as feminines, The masculine and feminine three grades,— -generals, lieutenant-generals, and major* 
are sometimes denoted by different words, as boy, girl, generals. In the French astl- continental services, the 
horse, more, cock, hen; sometimes by a change in the] rank of general of division is equivalent to ftat of 
< Pis • 
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lieutenant-general in our service, and that of general 
of brigade to tht rank of major-general. The com- 
mand of a division in oar service is always given to a 
lieutenant- or xmgor-generai, bat the colonel of a regi- 
ment may command a brigade with tbe temporary rank 
of brigadier-general. The title seems to have originated 
in France about 1460, when John, count of Dunois, 
was made lieutenant-general of the French forces, or 
commander-in-chief, representing the sovereign, who 
bad delegated to his lieutenant-general the perform- 
anoeaof the duties that would otherwise have devolved 
upon him as actual commander-in-chief of the armies. 
The title came into use in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the appellation of captain-general 
was given to the commander-in-chief of the English 
forces, instead of that of lord-marshal of England. 
From that period the title of general, both alone and 
distinguished by various prefixes, has been preserved 
in the British service. 

General Assembly. (See Assembly, General.) 

General Babb, in Mua., is synonymous with tho- 
rough bass. (See Bass.) 

General Issue, in English Law, is a plea which 
thwarts or denies at once the whole declaration of the 
plaintiff, without offering any special matter whereby to 
evade it ; as in action for wrong, “not guilty,** or for 
debt, “ not indebted.** They are called the general issue 
because, by importing a general and absolute denial of 
what is alleged in thffdeolaration, they amount at onco 
to an issue, by which is meant a fact affirmed on one 
side and denied on the other. Formerly the effect of 
pleading the general issue was to leave everything 
open, — the fact, the law, and the equity of the case ; 
but in this way much abuse crept in, and. by Btatute 
3 & 4 Will. IV. o. 43, the plea of general ieBue was 
restricted to its proper and ancient province. 

Generalissimo, jen-e-rSl-ia'-e-mo (Ital.), the name 
sometimes given on the continent to a general officer 
who has the chief command of two or more armies, or 
grand divisions of an army, which are also under the 
command of general officers who act independently of 
each other, and are subject only to the control of the 

g eneralissimo or commander-in-chief for the time 
eing. 

Generalization, jen-e-rffM-zai'-sKun (Lafc. gtneralis , 
general), the act of extending from particulars to 
generals ; the act of makiog general. 

Generalization, in Log., “the act of comprehending 
under a common name several objects, agreeing in some 
point which we abstract from each of them, and which 
that common name servos to indicate.’* When we con- 
template several objects resembling each other in some 
part of their nature, we can, by attending to that part 
alone, assign them one common name, which will ex- 
press or stand for them all as far as they agree ; and 
this is what is called generalisation. Another kind of 
generalisation is when, from observing that two or more 
objects bare oertain things or properties in common, 
that therefore they have others also in common ; as 
where Newton, from the fall of an apple, discovered 
the law of gravitation. In this process of generalizing 
there is involved a principle which experience does not 
furnish, by which we affirm not only that all heavy 
bodies which have been observed gravitate, but tbafc all 
heavy bodies, whether they have been observed or not, 
do so. In this there is implied a belief that there exists 
a certain order in nature, and that, under the same 
circumstances, the same substances will present the 
same phenomena. {See Induction, Classification.) 
Generation. (See Physiology.) 

Generations, Alternation of, jen-e-rai’-ahnnz 
(Lat. generatio), a term applied by Professor Steen- 
strap to a series of phenomena connected with the 
mode of reproduction of many of the lower animals. 
In their development from the ovum to the adult state, 
a large number of these beings not only pass through 
various stages, as exemplified in the insect tribe, but 
also possess the power of multiplying themselves at cer- 
tain periods of their growth. The animals which exhibit 
this peculiarity have been called “ nurses,** and the 
phenomenon has been particularly observed in the 
Aoephalm, Entozoa, Polypifcrro, Salp®, and Vorticell®. 
In the translation of Professor Steenstrup*s work by 
the Ray Society, the alternation of generations is 
fully described. The mode of deveaopment by means 
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of “ nurses,” or intermediate generations, is shown ,-to 
be an ordinaty phenomenon in nature. “ The circum- 
stance,” he observes, “of an animal giving birth to ft 
progeny permanently dissimilar to its parent, hat 
which itself produces a new generation, which either 
itself or in its offspring returns to the form of tho 
parent animal, is a phenomenon not confined to ft 
single class or series of animals ; the vertebrate class 
is the only one in which it has not yet been observed. 
It would consequently appear that there is something 
intrinsic in this mode of development, and that it occurs, 
as it were, with a certain neceBBity ; on which account 
it will undoubtedly soon be recognised to a greater 
extent and more generally/* If the whole system of 
development by means of “nursing** generations be 
collected and regarded in one vie w, it appears, kb - the 
essential feature in this course of development, that 
the species is not fully represented in the solitary, 
full-grown, fertile individuals of both sexes, nor in 
their development; but that to complete their repre- 
sentation, supplementary individuals, as it were, of 
one oil of several precedent generations are necessary. 
The greatest incompleteness and the highest degree 
of mutual dependence is to be observed m the Cam- 
pauulari® ana similar polypes, in which the genera- 
tions representing the unity of the speoies are very 
unlike each other, and in wnieh all the individuals are 
fused into an outward unity, o 4 r into a set of polypes. 
“They exist organically connected with each other, 
and are normally free only in their first generation, 
aud, indeed, only in their earliest stage of development, 
and only for a Bhort time; Bince the free-swimming 
ciliated embryo Bwims about in the water at most for 
some hours, in order to find a suitable place for the 
foundation of a new polype stem. In the Corynso davi- 
form polypes, the organio connection between the 
individuals and generations is rather more lax; the 
perfect gemmiparons or ovigeroua individuals are 
usually quite free, often even at an early age ; so that 
they do not attain their full development until after 
their separation from the “ nursing” generations. In 
the Means® and Scalp®, the generations which are 
connected together into one whole become more like 
each other.’* Among the Entozoa, similar attempts 
at becoming free and accomplishing a perfect growth 
are also described. The development of animals which 
do not belong to the water, but to the air, also presents 
similar phenomena, but in a Btill higher and more free 
stage. The propagation of the Aphides through a 
series of generations has been long known. In the 
spring, a generation is produced from the ova, which 
grows ana is metamorphosed, and, without a previous 
fertilization, gives birth to a new generation, and this 
again to a third ; and so on for ten or twelve weeks ; so 
that in certain species which have been observed nine 
such changes have been noted. At last, there occurs 
a generation consisting of males and females, the for- 
mer of which, after their metamorphosis, are usually 
winged ; fertilisation and the deposition of eggs take 
place, and the long series of generations recommences 
in the next year and in the same order.— -Ref. Trane - 
action* of the May Society t ~~J. J, flteenstrup on the 
Alternation of Generation s. 

G bnebis, jen'-s-sif (Gr.^wma, the generation) , is the 
name given to the first book of the Bible, on account 
of its containing a narrative of the generation or pro- 
duction of all things. The Hebrew nnmo is Herewith, 

1 in the beginning/ from its commencing with that 
word. Its history goeB back to the very earliest ages 
of the human race, and extends over a period of at 
least 2, 970 years. It gives on account of the creation, 
the fail of man, the settlements, genealogies, arts, 
religion, corruption, and destruction of the antediluvian 
world ; of the re-peopling and division of the earth, the 
dispersion of it* inhabitants, the calling ofAbraham, 
the rise and progress of the JeVrith nation, Ac. It is 
divided into two main parts, one universal and one 
special; the former being the ancient history of the 
whole human race, contained in obapters I.— XI,, the 
latter the early history of the children of ‘Israel 
(XII.— L,). There are some critics who maintain that 
this book ' was not written by Moses; ami there are 
certainly some passages of it that must have been 
written by some one after his death, as they refer to 
subsequent ^ents ; but that the book aa a whole wu 
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written by Moses, there it little room to doubt. Much 
ingenious speculation has been expended, as to the 
manner in which Moses was mfide aware of what hod 
taken place lb many centuries before his own time. 
According to some, the different events recorded in the 
book were divinely revealed to him ; others hold that 
he acquired his knowledge of them by tradition ; and a 
third class, that he obtained it from old documents. 
The second of these is the commonly received opinion 
In this country, and the third is that which is generally 
maintained by the German theologians of the present 
day. Neither of these views necessarily militates against 
the belief in the inspiration of the book ; for that divine 
gift would be necessary to enable him to distinguish 
the true from the false. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that if either or both of these had been the 
sole or only sources whence Moses had drawn his infor- 
mation, there would have been some allusion to, or 
evidence of it, in the book itself. His knowledge of the 
later events may, and probably was, obtained in this way ; 
but we incline to the opinion that the earlier part of the 
book must have been the subject of divine revelation. 
For those that believe in prophecy, there is ‘nothing 
hard of belief here ; the one being divine revelation 
of the future, the other a divine revelation of the paBt. 
(Regarding the various subjects of controversy in this 
book, see Creation, Deluge, &o.) The authenticity 
of Genesis was distinctly recognized by Christ, and 
passages from it are cited in the New Testament, 
twenty-seven times literally, and thirty-eight times 
substantially ,—Bqf. Graves On the Pentateuch; Horne's 
Introduction to the Scriptures; Eiohhorn’s Mnleitung 
in’s Atie Testament; Jahn On the Books qf the Old 
Testament; Turner's Companion to Genesis . 

Genii, je'-ne-i (Lat.), among the Romans were 
supernatural beings, corresponding to the demons 
among the Greeks. According to them, every human 
being had his genius allotted to him at birth, who 

f uided and accompanied him through life, and con- 
uoted him out of the world at the close of his 
career. But not only persons but places, and even 
inanimate objects, were fabled to have their genii. The 
collective Homan people also had their genius, who 
was sometimes represented on coins. Those of the 
women were called Junoncs. They sometimes held 
that each person was accompanied through life by two 
genii, a white and a black ; the former good and favour- 
able, the latter bad aud unfavourable ; at other times 
they believed in but one, which was black and white hf* 
turns. Divine honours were paid to the genii ; and it 
was usual for each one to offer sacrifices to his genius 
on his birthday. The genii or djinns of the East bear 
little resemblance to those of the Romans. They are 
regarded as an intermediate class of beings, between 
angels and men, but inferior in dignity to both ; aud 
are not objects of worship. In poetry they are de- 
scribed as having been created out of fire, and as having 
inhabited this world before its occupation by man, as 
the subjects of a certain J&n Ibn J&n, They rebelled, 
and God sent his angel Iblis, or Ethis, who, after con- 
quering J&n Ibn Jan, rebelled against God, and set 
himself up in his room; whereupon God condemned 
him to eternal punishment. The djinns, like men, are 
some good and some evil. They eat and driuk, are 
subject to passions and death, but may live for centu- 
ries. They are capable of becoming invisible, or 
assuming the forms of men, beasts, or monsters, at 
' pleasure. They frequent baths, wells, ruined houses, 
seas, rivers, cross-roads, and market-places. The evil 
genii delight in mischief for its own sake, raise and 
direct Whirlwinds, and dry up the springs of the desert. 
Theghouls are a subordinate class of evilgenii, haunting 
deserts and burial-grounds, and killing and devouring 
men and women that fall in their way. The peris, or 
fairies, ase beautiful female genii, who believe in God, 
and in Mahommed, his prophet, and do good to man. 
The Mussulman doctors believe in the existence of 
djinns, as supernatural beings ; but their ideas of them 
duffer much from those of the poets and roman oers. 

Genipa, jen'-i-pd, in Bot„ a gen. of the nat, ord. 
Cinchonaceee. Some species have edible fruit; thus 
the G. americaua, the lana-tree of South America, 
produces a delicious fruit called the genipap. In 
British Guiana a bluish-black dye is prepared from 
the juice of this fruit, 
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Genista, jen-is'-tS, (Lat. genu t knee, In allusion to 
the angular or jointed appearance wits twigs), in Dot., 
a gen. of leguminous plants, three species of which are 
found wild m Britain. G. tinotoria, the dyer’s broom, 
yields a good yellow dye, or, when mixed with woaa 
{Isatis tinctoria), a green. 

Genitive, jen'-i-tiv (Lat. genitivus, Gr. genike) t in 
Gram., is the name of the second case in the declension 
of nouns, generally indicating the relation expressed in 
English by the preposition qf. “ The Latin genitive, 0 
says Max M&Uer, “is a mere blunder; for the'Greek 
word genike never meant gsnitims. Genitivus , if it is 
meant to express the case of origin or birth, would in 
Greek have been called gennetike, not genike. Ncr 
does the genitive express the relation of son to father. 
For though we may say ‘the son of the father,* wo 
may likewise say * the father of the son.* Genike in 
Greek had a much wider, a much more philosophical 
meaning. It meant casus generalie, the general case, 
or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive. If I say 1 a bird 
of the water/ ‘of the water* defines the genus to 
which a certain bird belongs; it refers it to the genus 
of water-birds/' — ( Lectures on the Science qf Language.) 
In English, the genitive or possessive case is marked 
by the addition of the letter i, preceded by an apo- 
strophe ; as, the king’s son, my father’s horse. When 
the plural endB in s, the additional s of the genitive is 
omitted, and only the apostrophe^dded ; as, kings’ sons. 

Genius, je’-ne-us (Lat., from gigno, I beget or pro- 
duce), was the term applied by the ancient Homans 
to a class of spiritual beings which attended upon 
man. Every human being, according to them, nad 
his special genius allotted to him at birth, to guide and 
direct him through life ; and his general character 
aud oonductwaB ascribed to the influence of his genius $ 
hence the word came to signify the natural powers and 
abilities of men, more especially their natural incline* 
tion or disposition. In modern times it has come to 
be employed in a still more restricted and speeiaf 
sense, as signifying the very highest condition of the 
meutal powers, the perfection of human intelligence. 
Like many other words of a similar kind, it is difficult 
or impossible to define it in words; but there is always 
associated with it the idea of creative or inventive 
power. According to Emerson, it is the “construc- 
tive intellect " which “ produces thoughts, sentences, 
poems, plans, design?, systems. It is the generation 
of the mind, the marriage of thought with nature.** 
“ The thought of genius is spontaneous; but thepower 
of picture or expression in the most enriched ana flow- 
ing nature implies a mixture of will, a certain control 
over the spontaneous states without which no produc- 
tion is possible." Genius produces what has never 
before been accomplished ; “ it is the advent of truth 
into the world, a form of thought now for the first time 
bursting into the universe, a child of the old eternal 
soul, a piece of immeasurable greatness." Its chief 
faculties are the reason and the imagination ; and ac- 
cording as one or other of these faoultics predominates, 
it becomes either scientific or artistic. “ In the first 
case it seizes at once those bidden affinities which other- 
wise do not reveal themselves except to the moat 
patient aud rigorous application, and, as it were, intui- 
tively recognizing iu phenomena the unalterable and 
eternal, it produces truth." In the latter it seeks 
“ to exhibit its own ideal in due and appropriate forms ; 
it realizes the infinite under finite types, and eo creates 
the beautiful." Genius is sometimes used to signify 
that talent or aptitude which we receive from nature 
for excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus we speak 
of a genius for mathematics as well as a genius for 
poetry ; of a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employment. The distinction between 
genius proper and talent is thus given by De Quince v : — 
“ Genius is that mode of intellectual power which 
moves in alliance with genial nature, i. e., with the 
capacities of pleasure ana pain ; whereas talent has no 
vestige of suen an alliance, and is perfectly independent 
of all human sensibilities; consequently, genius is a 
voice or breathing which represents the total nature 
of man, and therefore hie enjoying and suffering na- 
ture ; whilst, on the contrary^ talent represents only a 
single function of that naiuee " And hence, also, it is, 
that, “ besides itf relation to suffering And enjoyment. 
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genius always implies a deeper relation to virtue and 
▼ice; whereas talqpt has no shadow of a relation to 
moral qualities, any more than it has to vital sense. ” 

Gens, Jens (Lat.), was a term applied, in ancient 
Home, to a clan or party* which included several 
families under a bond of aliianoe, whose religious cere* 
monies* sacrifices, Ac., were performed in common. 
Persons who belonged to the same gent were called 
gentile* , and those of the same family were distin- 
guished by the term agnati. At first patricians only 
could have the honour of being gentes j but, after the 
law passed which enabled the plebeians to intermarry 
with the higher ranks, the latter class likewise were 
admitted to share in the clanship ; and hence there 
were both patrician and plebeian gentes, which, of 
course, often assimilated, by reason of the intermar- 
riage Law. The gen* Cornelia maybe mentioned as 
an instanoe of a gen* .* it embraced the families of the 
Lentuli, the Scipiones, the Oethegi, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

Gentian. ( See Gentian a.) 

Gsntiaha, jen-she-aV-na, in Bot., the typical gen. 
of the nat. ora. Oentianaeem . The officinal gentian, 
bo well known for its bitter tonic properties, is the 
root of O. lutea, a native of the mountains of central 
and southern Europe. From gentian the Swiss pre- 
pare a spirit much prized by them as a stomachic. 
The genus is stated to have been named after Gentius, 
a king of Sclavonia, who discovered it. 

Gbntianacem, jen-she-tin-ai'-se-e, in Bot., the Qen- 
iiana fam., a nat. ord. of IHcotyledones, sub-class Corolli- 
fiortB. Herbs, or rarely shrubs, usually smooth. Leaves 
usually simple, entire, opposite, sessile, and strongly 
ribbed; rarely alternate, or stalked, or compound; 
alwayB exstipulate. Flowers almost always regular, 
variously coloured, axillary, or terminal. Calyx infe- 
rior, persistent, usually with five divisions, occasionally 
four, six, eight, or ten. Corolla persistent, its divisions 
corresponding in number to those of the calyx ; aestiva- 
tion imbricate, twisted or in duplicate. Stamens as 
many as the segments of the corolla, and alternate 
with them. Ovary 1-celled, or rarely partially 2-celled , 
from the projection inwards of the placentas, with 
numerous ovules ; placentas 2, parietal, anterior and 
posterior to the axis, and frequently turned inwards ; 
etyle 1 ; stigmas 2, right and left of the axis. Fruit 
capBular, 2-valved, with septicidal dehiscence, or a 
berry. Seeds numerous and small ; embryo minute, in 
the axis of fleshy albumen. The order has been 
divided into two sections or sub-orders, the characters 
of which are taken from the estivation of the corolla. 
These ar e, Oentianece, with the corolla hnbricate- 
twisted, and Menyanthea , with the corolla plaited, or 
in duplicate. The plants included in the order are 
found in nearly all parts of the world, even in the 
coldest and the hottest regions. A bitter principle 
almost universally pervades them ; hence many are 
used medicinally for their tonic, stomachic, and febri- 
fugal properties, There are 61 genera and about 450 
epeoies. 

Gentile, jen^tile (Lat. gentilis, from gem, a nation), 
a term used in Scripture to denote a pagan, or wor- 
shipper of idols. The Jew9 classed all the inhabitants 
of the earth, with the exception of their own peculiar 
race, under the general name of goirn, which is equiva- 
lent to the Latin gentes , nations ; and after a time the 
term Gentiles began to be applied in a reproachful 
instead of a general sense. All who were not circum- 
cised and Jews, were regarded as Gentiles or heathens, 
and as such they were excluded as much as possible 
from all those privileges and relations by which the 
Jewish nation became so exalted. As the Gentiles 
were, consequently, considered as outcasts and aliens 
from the favour of God, it is not much to be wondered 
at that the Jews were very prejudiced against a 
Saviour and a Gospel which inculcated the union of the 
two different sects, and placed the G entiles on an 
equal footing with the Jews. Those of the Gentiles 
who embraced Judaism, but were not Jews, were 
called proselytes; and the term Greeks, which is used 
often in the Hew Testament* is sometimes identical 
with Gentiles. 

Gentleman, jenf-tUmdn (Fr, gsntWiomme, {torn gen- 
til, of good birth, and homnu, man).— It is a matter of 
difficulty to give a confect definition of what entitles a 
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man to the appellation of gentleman, or to determine 
a standard by which persons who claim to hold this 
rank, as undoubtedly it is, maybe distinguished from 
those who possess no right to it. It is generally ep* 
plied to all who compose the bulk of the great middle 
class of English society, consisting of professional men* 
merchants, and others largely engaged in trade ana 
commerce, and all whose income or education raises 
them above the lower classes of the trading commu- 
nity. Strictly speaking, it is the title of one who bears 
coat-armour, and takes rank next to an esquire and 
above a yeoman, or, according to the definition riven 
by Jacobs, in the Law Dictionary, “one who, without 
any title, bears a coat of arms, or whose ancestors 
have been freemen ; and by the coat that a gentleman 
giveth he is known to be, or not, descended from those 
of his name that lived many hundred years since/ 1 It 
may therefore be said, with truth and justice, that one 
who inherits the right to bear ooat-armonr from his 
father, and his mother if she be an heiress, is bond fide 
a gentleman by indisputable right, and, if it were 
worth while to contest the point, is entitled to take 
precedence of all others to whom the title is conceded 
in virtue of their ^professional standing, income, or 
education. The original derivation of the word is from 
the Lat. gentili*, belonging to a tribe or gens, and homo , 
a man. In the early days of Bomo, the inhabitants 
of that city were divided into two classes,— thepopvXus, 
or that portion of the community^ in whom all power 
lay, and the plehs, or commonalty. The popuhtS, or 
body of the patricians or nobles, was further divided 
into tribes or gentes, and eaoh gens into families, all 
the members of which bore the common appellation of 
the tribe. To belong to a gens or tribe, was to take 
rank among the nobleB, and in after-times, when the 
privilege of admission to a tribe was conceded to men 
of plebeian origin, it was equivalent to the grant of a 
title of nobility by letters patent from the crown in onr 
own times. Hence the term gentilis was applied to all 
who were free-born, being descended from free-born 
ancestors and belonging to a noble family; while that 
of fine genie, without family or standing, was applied 
to men of low rank and origin, and those that were 
born of slaves. The term has been adopted in all 
European languages of which Latin forms the founda- 
tion-stone and parent stock ; while it is fonnd in our 
own language in the word “ gentleman, 11 and gives the 
clue to the meaning of the expression “gentle/’ well- 
Hbrn, in contradistinction to its opposite “ simple. 11 — 
lief. English Cyclopadia, — Arts ana Sciences. 

Gbntleiien-at-Ahmb, aband of fifty gentlemen who 
were enrolled by Henry VIII., in the year 1509, to 
attend strictly about the royal person. They were first 
denominated “spears,” but were afterwords called 
“ gentlemen pensioners,” which name they bore until 
the year 1894, when they were called gentlemril-at- 
arms. The members are elected exclusively from 
officers in the army or navy, who enjoy their half-pay 
at the same time that they receive their pension as 

f entlemen-at-arms.* The officers are a captain, who 
as £1,000 per annum; a lieutenant, with a salary 
of £ 500 ; a standard-bearer, with £310; a clerk of 
the cheque with £120; and forty gentlemen with £70 
per annum each. The duty of the gentlemen-at-arms, 
in the present day, is principally to attend at drawing- 
rooms and levees ; but when .they were first originated* 
they had the exclusive privilege of bringing in the 
royal dinner, and placing the same on the table, a ser- 
vice which they still have the honour of performing 
at coronations ; in reward for which latter serviee* 
the sovereign has often conferred the rank of knight- 
hood on one of the officers or gentlemen of the band* 
ordering the fees for the same honour to be paid out 
of the treasury. Their uniform is decidedly military, 
and very similar to that of the foot-guarda, although 
on some occasions it has been assimilated with the 
prevailing costumes of the day. 

Genus je'-nua (Lat.), in Zool., a distinct group of 
species, allied by common characters and subordinate 
to an order, family, tribe, or sub-tribe^ A genus is 
often an arbitrary group* since, although it is a natural 
assemblage* nearly every naturalist baa his own views 
with regard to the propriety of uniting or separating 
particular assemblages of species. The synonymy of 
genera has thus become more copious as the study of 
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natural history baa progressed, and present* one of the tracts of country. Eratosthenes was thfe first who at- 
d fflcultiea which the tfudent of aoology baa to coiriiend tempted to determine the length $f a geographical 
against. (5ee Spbcikb.) degree) about 250 b.C. A degree was also measured 

Gsxrn*. in Bot., the term yamis is applied to a eol- in the plains of Mesopotamia* rather more than a 
lection or species of plants which resemble one another thousand years after, by order of the caliph Al Ma- 
in general structure and appearance, more than they mourn ; and in 1617 Willebrod Snell measured a degree 
resemble any other specie*, "Thus the various kinds of the meridian at Leyden, and estimated it at about 
of brambles constitute one genus ; the roses, another; 09*75 English miles. There were, however, some errors 
the heaths, willows, clovers, oaks, and so forth, form in Snell’s calculations, which he had detected himself, 
also, in like manner, so many different genera. The but which he was prevented from correcting by hi* 
characters of a genus are taken exclusively from the death in 1626. In 1638, Norwood measured thejneri- 
organs of reproduction, while those of a species are ditto from London to York, and obtained a tolerably 
derived generally from all part* of the plant. Hence accurate value of the degree. In 167], Picard and 
a genus may be defined as an assemblage of species La Hire effected the measurement of the 
which resemble one another in the structure and gene* between Amiens and Paris, and obtained a result of 
tsI characters of their organs of reproduction. It does 691 English miles as the length of a degree. This Was 
not necessarily happen that a genus should contain a followed, iu the commencement of the 18th century, 
number of species ; for if a single one presents pccu- by the extension of the measurement of the meridian 
liarities of a marked kind, it may of itself constitute begun by Pica rd, to Dunkirk towards the north, and 
a genus. Coiiioure, in the Pyrenees, towards the south, when 

Gsccs mtnic, je-o-ten'-trik (Gr. ge, the earth, and James Cassini, under whose direction the operation 
kentron, a point, centre), an expression that is applied was completed, found the length of a degree between 
to tbe position of a planet as it would appear to an Paris and Dunkirk to be rather less than the result 
observer stationed at the centre o£ the earth. It is which was obtained by Picard, and *1 bo less than the 
oppofition (to the term heliocentric , which is used to length of a degree between Paris and Coiiioure, which 
denote a planet’s position as it wonld be seen by an gave rise to an idea that the length of a degree of the 
observer at the centre of the sun. meridian must grow less in proportion to its distance 

Gsonn, je'^ade (Gr. gaiodet , earthy, from ge, the from the equator, instead of greater, a* it must do 
earth), in Min., a term applied to a round lump of of necessity if the form of the carVH be that of an oblate 
agate, or other mineral, or to a mere incrustation of spheroid. This caused Cassini and others to conjecture 
the same. Its interior is sometimes empty, and in that the earth must be in the form of a prolate spheroid* 
that case tbe aides of its cavity are lined with cm- but this idea was Bhown to be erroneous by the men- 
tals, as in agate balls. Sometimes it contains a solid surement of an arc in 1736, iu Lapland, to the north of 
movable nucleus, and sometimes it is discovered to be the Gulf of Bothnia, from which it appeared that there 
filled with an earthy matter different from the external was an increase, instead of a decrease, in the length of 
envelope. a degree of the meridian in proportion to its distance 

Gbodkby, je-od'-o-ee (Gr. ge, the earth; daio, I di- from the equator, although it was discovered that their 
vide), that science which enables us by measurement computation erred in excess when a re-measurement 
and direct observation to determine approximat ely the of the arc was made by Svanberg in 1802. While 
shape or figure of the earth, and ascertain the area of Maupertuis was measuring an arc of the meridian in 
its entire surface, or any part of it, as well as the varia- Lapland, Bouguer and La Condamine, assisted by 
tions in the force of gravitation at different parts of some Spanish officers, were performing the same ope- 
the earth. The figure of the earth w&8 known to be ration near Quito, in Peru, an iron toise being uBedas 
nearly spherical some time prior to the Christian era, the standard of measurement, which has since been 
and even in the present day we are taught to consider adopted as the standard for the expression of the length 
its form to be that of a regular oblate spheroid, or of the greater number of the degrees that have been 
sober© flattened at the poles, which is a sufficiently measured on the continent, all of them, indeed. Laving 
close approximation to its actual shape for all general beeu ultimately referred to this as the unit of measure- 
and practical purposes. If the latitudes and longitudeaj mont. In the measurement of the arc effeoted in Peru, 
of places on the earth’s surface, deduced from geodetic the length of a degree was found to be about 68*72 
measurements, coincided with those obtained from as- English miles bv the French mathematicians, and ra* 
tronomioal observations, the form of the earth would ther more by the'flpaniarda. The results, however, of the 
b* that of a regular spheroid of rotation ; but there is two measurements effected simultaneously in Peru and 
such a difference in the results obtained by the two Lapland vent far to prove that the form of the earth 
methods, that no regular shape can be assigned to the was that of an oblate spheroid. In 1752, Lacuille mea- 
eurth by which these results can be reconciled. The aured an are of the meridian at the Cape of Good Hope- 
measurements of aroB of the meridian that have been from which operation he obtained a result nearly equ al 
made during the 18th and 19th centuries, in various to the length of the degTee measured by Picard be* 
parts of the world, have, however, tended to show that tween Paris and Amiens, although the scene of his 
the diameter of the earth from pole to pole is, to its labours was about 30° south of the equator, while that 
diameter at the equator, as 299 to 300; but tbev have part of France selected by Picard is 50° to the north of 
also served to prove that there is a dissimilarity of it; and, according to the received theory of the oblate- 
shape between the northern and southern hemispheres, spheroidal form of the earth, the length of tbe degree 
and that the curvature of the earth's surface is different measured at the Cape ought to have been less than 
in meridional area of either hemisphere, that are at no that which was assigned to it by Lacaille. The die- 
great distance from each other; which shows that the cropancy has, however, been accounted for and ex- 
earth cannot be a regular spheroid. The discrepancy plained by Maolear, who has lately remeasured La- 
in the shape of the hemispheres, and the irregularity caille’s arc. In 1791 the arc of the meridian of Paris 
of curvature in different parts of the same hemisphere, was remeasured from Dunkirk to Barcelona, by order 
can only be accounted for by the supposition that the of the French Convention, to establish the length of 
earth was once in a fluid state, and that the irregularity the metre, the new French standard of measurement, 
in the cooling, and consequent solidification of various which was to be the ten-millionth part of a quadrant a? 
parts, had produced a corresponding irregularity of the meridian. This was carried out with great care by 
form in its surface, and a departure from the uniform Delambre and Mechain ; but an error has since been 
sphericotahape, which it would have undoubtedly as- discovered in the work, which affects the length of the 
sumed under the influence of centrifugal force, if the measured arc to the extent of nearly sixty-eight toiees, 
whole mass had beeu homogeneous, and the conditions and makes the metre to be shorter than it should be by 
under which it had cooled had been the same at all a very small and trifling fraction of its present length, 
parts of its surface. The following is a brief notice of fbo trigonometrical survey of the British isles was 
some, of the more important attempts that have been brought about by the means taken to establish a con- 
made tb obtain accurate measurements of arcs of the nection between the observatories of Paris and Green- 
meridian at different parts of the earth's surface, with wich, which was effected by carrying a series of triangles 
some account of the method by which trigonometrical from Greenwich to Dunkirk ; this was performed by 
surveys are made for this purpose* and for determining General Boy with great accuracy. The survey itself 
the area and obtaining correct delineations of large was commenced in 1791 f »y Colonel Williams and 
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General Mudge, and has been continued by General 
Colby, Colonel jpiil, and Colonel J amps, who hate 
been successively superintendents of the Ordnance 
Survey. In connection with the survey, an aro of 
the meridian was measured from Dunnose, in the 
Isle of Wight, to Saxaford, in the Shetland islands; 
embracing an extent of nearly 10° 18', the length 
of the are being found to be a little more than 
7061 English miles. In the course ol' this survey, 
bases of verification were measured on Hounslow 
Heath, Salisbury Plain, and Misterton Carr in Eng- 
land; oil Ehuddiau Marsh, in Wales; on Belhdvie 
Links, near Aberdeen, in Scotland ; and on the shores 
Of Loch Foyle, in Ireland. The base on Salisbury 
Plain was remeasured in 1849. The trigonometrical 
survey of India was commenced in 1801, by Colonel 
Lambton, who measured an aro of the meridian from 
Funned, near Cape Comorin, to Damargida, near 
Beder, in the Nizam’s territories. He was succeeded 
by Colonel Everest, who continued the system of 
triaugulation from Damargida to Kalianpur, in tlie 
plain of Seroni. Colonel Everest, however, considered 
that the work performed by Colonel Lambton and 
himself had not been carried out, from various causes, 
with that degree of nicety and precision which should 
distinguish works of this nature. He therefore re- 
commenced his labours in 1830, from which the most 
satisfactory results were obtained, an arc of the meri- 
dian having been mast accurately measured by him, 
assisted by Captain Waugh and Captain Rennie, from 
Koliana, near the Himalayas, to Damargida, the differ- 
ence of the results of the actual measurement of the 
basis of verification, and their length when computed 
from each other being but r few inches. The. extent of 
the arc measured from Kalian a to Damargida, by 
Colonel Everest., was 11° 27' 33"; while that from 
Danmrgicla to Funnee, measured by Colonel Lambton, 
was 9° 63' 4,0'' ; giving an entire length of 21° 21' 13". 
In Europe, during the present century, General 
Krayenhoff has made a trigonometrical survey of 
Holland, which is a continuation of Delambre’s survey 
of France. A survey of the Russian empire has also 
been made, and an arc of the moridian has been mea- 
sured under the auspices of the Swedish and Russian 

g overnments, extending from Fugelnaes, on the Arctic 
>eean, to Ismail, on the Danube. This includes that 
portion which was measured in Lapland by Maupcr- 
fcuis, and subsequently by Svanberg. It is the largest 
arc that has yet been measured on the surface of the 
earth, its length extending over 28° 8'. Two small arcs 
of the meridian have also been measured in Denmark 
and Hanover, with great care and accuracy; and an arc 
of the meridian of Kdnigsberg, in Prussia, by Bessel, 
when he was engaged in connecting the triangulation 
of the Russian survey with that of Central Europe and 
France and England. By means of these surveys, all 
the principal observatories of the continent of Europe 
have been connected by a system of triangles, and the 
geodetical position of its chief cities, and most striking 
physical features, have been ascertained by actual mea- 
surement. In commencing a trigonometrical survey, 
the first thing to be done is to obtain a base-line, in 
terms of which the sides of the triangles and distances 
from station to station are to be computed. To effect 
this, a piece of ground is selected that is as level and 
open as possible. The extremities of the base are then 
marked by the intersection of lines on a plate of metal 
that is fixed on a block of wood driven firmly into the 
ground. The course of the line is determined by 
setting pickets in the ground between the extremities, 
in the manner adopted for setting out a straight line in 
surveying. (See Surveying.) The distance from one 
end of the base to the other is then measured with the 
most scrupulous care by means of chains or rods, with 
various appliances to correct their expansion or con. 
traction under the influence of changes m the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The best of all the differ- 
ent kinds of measuring-rods that have been proposed 
for effecting this portion of the work with accuracy, 
seem to be the apparatus of compound bare of zinc and 
iron which Bessel used to measure the base for the 
Prussian survey ; and that invented toy Colonel Colby, 
consisting of bars of braaa and iron, with steel tongues 
at right angles to the bars At either end, by which the 
base on the shore of Loch TP'oyle was measured. A a 
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soon as the base has been measured from end to end, 
its length is ascertained On a gjjpat oircie of tbe earfch, 
in terms of the standard to which the measuring-rods 
have been referred. But in order that the reenlte of 
different surveys may be more easily compared, the 
radius of this circle must be determinate, or, in other 
words, the radius of the earth at the level of the sea, 
and the length of the base obtained at a height above 
the sea-level, must be reduced to its length at the 
mean level of the tea, which is found by dividing the 
measured length of the base multiplied by the radius 
of the earth, by the sum of the earth's radius and the 
height above the sea-level at which the measurement 
of the base has been made. When this has been 
done, the triangulation is commenced, stations being 
chosen which form the angular points of the princi- 
pal triangles. In doing this the sides of the triangles 
should be made as long as may be practicable, and 
angles that are very acute should be avoided ; for if the 
length of the sides of the triangles be as great as may be 
possible, and their angles not too aoote, nut approach- 
mg as nearly as may be to an angle of 60°, there will be 
less liability to error, since a very slight discrepancy 
in the measurement of an extremely acute angle will 
give rise to considerable error in the length of any side 
of a triangle that may be computed from it; and in 
triangulation from any base, the greater the number of 
intermediate triangles the greater will be the error of 
a distance computed through the whole system of 
triangles. After determining the stations, signals are 
, erected, from which the angles of the triangles are 
measured by means of the theodolite. When the 
stations are at a great distance from each other, lamps 
wHh reflectors have been used as signals when the 
observations have been made by night ; and plates or 
hemispheres of polished metal, or pieoea of looking- 
glass, as in the heliotrope invented by Gauss, when 
they have been taken by day. In observations made 
by day, piles of Btones or wood have also been erected 
as signals which have been visible with a powerful 
telescope even at the distance of a hundred miles. 
When the observations have been made, the angles are 
reduced to the centre of the station, if the theodolite 
has been removed from the vertical line, passing 
through the signal itself, and forming its axis, to a 
position on either side of it, or in front of or behind 
it; and they are also reduced to the horizon by trigo- 
nometrical formulae. They are also further corrected 
with regard to spherical excess, and their relation to 
each other through the Whole system of triangles, and 
the length of the sides of the various triangles is then 
computed by the aid of trigonometry. As it requires 
an extensive knowledge of the science of mathematics 
to enable any one to comprehend the minutiae of the 
operations, and the calculations by which geodetic 
surveys are effected, and the results obtained, it will 
be manifestly out ot place here to give more than the 
above brief notice or the more practical features, in 
such an elaborate and difficult operation, that may be 
intelligible to the general reader, and to refer those 
who may desire a greater insight into the science, to 
works written by those who have been engaged in 
carrying out the chief trigonometrical surveys in 
England and Wales, and on the continent. It should, 
however, be mentioned, that, in obtaining data for deli- 
neating the physical features of a tract of country 
contained within the limits of each of the great 
triangles of the entire survey, the surface thus bounded 
is subdivided into smaller or secondary triangles, and 
the position of the intermediate objects effected by the 
methods adopted m ordinary surveying.— Kef. Delam- 
bre’s MHhodes Amlytiquee pour la Determination 
d’un Arc du Meridien j Puissant’s Traits de Geodesic ; 
English Cyclopaedia,— Arts and Scienoea ; Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana , — Figure of the Earth ; Everest S Account 
of the Measurement of Two Sections of the Meridional 
Arc of India; Clarke’s Account cf the Principal Trim - 
gulation , Ac., relating to the Ordnance Survey of the 
British Isles. 

Geognosy. (See Geology.) 

GnooBATHioxn DisTaiBTmosr or Animals.* (See 

Distribution of Animals,) 

Geograph ic An Distribution or Plants. '(See 
Plants, Distribution of.) 

Geography, je-og'-raf-e (Or., from ge t the earth, 
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Geogragphy 

and graphs, a description), is that science by means 
of which we obtain a knowledge of this earth, both 
' as it is in itself and as it is connected with a system 
of other similar bodies. It comprises a knowledge of 
its figure and dimensions ; of the natural features, 
divisions, and productions of its surface ; of the posi- 
tion of the various places upon it; and of its various 
inhabitants. It is usually arranged under three prin- 
cipal branches,— Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
Mathematical Geography deals with the earth princi- 
pally in its planetary relations, as a member of the 
solar system ; a great part of this being common to it 
with astronomy $ and hence it is sometimes termed 
astronomical geography. It treats of the figure, mag- 
nitude, density, ana motion of the earth; of the 
movements of the other heavenly bodies which exert an 
influence upon it ; the relative positions and distances 
of the various places upon its surface ; and the repre- 
sentation of the whole or portions of its surface upon 
globes or maps. By mathematical geography, we 
ascertain that the earth is spherical in form, or rather 
what is called an oblate spheroid, being a little flatter 
at the poles than at any other part of its circumference ; 
that its mean diameter is 7,913 English miles, the equa- 
torial exceeding the polar by 20 miles ; that its orbit 
round the sun is slightly elliptical, while its mean dis- 
tance from that luminary is about 95,000,000 of miles ; 
that it performs its revolution in 305 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 60 seconds, the mean rate at which it travels 
being about 68,000 miles an hour; that the earth 
has also a motion round its owu axis, which it com- 
pletes every twenty-four hours, and that it revolves 
round the sun with its axis constantly inclined to the 
plane of its orbit at an angle of 66° 32'. To the former 
of these motions we are indebted for day and night ; 
to the latter, for the vicissitudes of the seasons. In order 
to determine the relative positions of different places 
upon the earth’s surface, geographers have supposed 
certain lines or circles traced upon it. One of these, the 
equator f being equally distant from both poles or points 
ot rotation, divides the earth into two hemispheres,— 
the northern and southern. Another encircling line, 
drawn at right angles to the equator and passing through 
the poles, divides it into the eastern ana western hemi- 
spheres. Parallel to the equator and numbered from 
it, are the lines or degrees of latitude, of which there 
are ninety in the northern, and as many in the southern 
hemisphere. The equator is divided into 300 equal 
parts, and lines drawn perpendicularly from the points 
of division to the poles constitute the lines or degrees 
of longitude. They are numbered east and weBt from 
a certain meridian, as that of Greenwich, Paris, 
Washington, &c. The meridian of a place is a line 
passing through that plaoe to the poles at right angles 
to the equator. All places lying in the same latitude 
have equal length of day and night at the same time, 
while all places in the same longitude have mid-day at 
the same time. Degrees of latitude and longitude are 
of the same length at the equator; but the former, on 
account of the flattening of the ifarfaee of the globe, 
are slightly elongated towards the poles, while the latter 
gradually diminish in length as they recede from the 
equator. The length of a degree of longitude at the 
equator is 69*06 English miles. Each degree is divided 
into 60 equal parts termed minutes, and every minute 
into 60 equal parts termcdjeeconda ; marked thus, ° ' 

On maps, the latitude is denoted by figures at the 
sides, the longitude by figures at the top and bottom. 
The top of a map is the north, the bottom the south, 
the right hand the east, and the left hand the west. 
As the earth revolves round the sun with its axis con- 
stantly inclined to the plane of its orbit at a con- 
siderable angle, it follows that the sun docs not remain 
perpendicular to the equator; but is one half of the 
•year tewthe north and the other to the south of it. An 
imaginary circle, marking the sun's vertical position 
with regurd to the earth, is termed the ecliptic, and 
cuts the equator obliquely at two points, termed the 
equinoctial points or nodes, the sun being then vertical 
to .the eqnator. The vernal equinox occurs on the 
21st of March, the autumnal on the 21st of September. 
The sun is vertical at different times ol the year to all 
that portion of the earth's surfaoe lying between 
23 a 28' N. and 23° 28' S, of the equator ; and this region 
being subject to the greatest amount of heat, is called 
924 • 
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the Torrid Zone, and is bounded on the north by a 
circle termed the Tropic of Cancer, and on the south by 
another termed the Tropic of Capriwsm. The sun is on 
the parallel of 23° 28' In . on the 21st of June and on 
the parallel of 23° 28' S. on the 21st of December ; 
termed respectively the summer and winter solstice. 
From this inclination of the earth’s axis, it also fol- 
lows that the whole region within 23° 28' of either pole, 
or, in other words, above 66® 22' of N. or S. latitude, is, 
for a oertain period of the year, involved in continual 
night or continual day. The northern of these regions 
is termed the North Frigid Zone, and is bounded *by the 
Arctic circle ; the southern, the South Frigid Zone, and 
bounded by the Antarctic circle. Between the tropic of 
Cancer and the Arctic circle is the North Temperate 
Zone ; and between the tropic of Capricorn and the An- 
tarctic circle is the So nth Temperate Zone,— Physical 
Geography comprehends a description of the principal 
features of the earth’s surfaoe, as consisting of land and 
water, the different animal and yegetable products ; 
climate, elevation and direction of mountain-chains, &o. 
( See Physical Geogbaphy.) Political Geography de- 
scribes the countries and nations of the earth as they 
are politically divided, and deals with mankind in 
their social aspect and organization. It gives an 
account of the laws and government of the different 
countries, their language, religion, civilization, re- 
sources, all of which fell to be treated of in the pre- 
vious volume of this work, under the names of the 
different countries. Geography; in its practical appli- 
cation, “ haBfor ita object the determination of all those 
facts, as to any given country, which will enable us to 
judge of its fitness to provide man with food and to 
promote hie civilization. It is thus a subject of the 
utmost importance ; for it is well known that outward 
circumstances exert a very manifest influence upon 
mankind. The climate and physical characteristics of a 
country determine, in a good measure, the nature of its 
inhabitants, and its productions guide their pursuits. 
In order to convey a minute and correct account of a 
country, it is necessary for the geographer to separate 
the different parts from each other, and give a partic- 
ular account of each, following some general plan. The 
following plan will be found to be pretty complete; but 
of course it may require to be more or less modified, to 
suit particular oases. — Physical features .- including an 
account of position, extent, and natural divisions of the 
country ; its boundaries ; the extent and character of 
its coast; the height, form, and direction of its moun- 
tains ; the extent and ele vation of its plains ; the charac- 
ter of its valleys ; the length, direction, size, and velocity 
of its rivers ; the nature and extent of its lakes and 
marshes; its springs.— Climate: account of, including 
variations of temperature; fall of rain; direction of 
prevailing winds; atmospheric pressure. — Geology: 
comprising an account of itB geological formation, its 
various mineral resources, and the character of the 
soil. — Botany and Zoology: the number and distribution 
of the various species of animals and plants, their uses 
as ministering to the necessities or comforts of the 
people, as supplying them with materials for labour, ox 
as furnishing them with articles of trade. — Agriculture : 
the extent of cultivated land, heaths, forests, pastures, 
Ac. ; state and progress of agriculture; modes of culti- 
vation ; agricultural implements ; fertility of the soil ; 
the different kinds of crops ; their amount, and the 
proportion they bear to the wants of the people; the 
number of the various kinds of cattle, and their uses in 
agriculture or domestic economy, — Mining: the num- 
ber, character, and productiveness of the mines; the 
quantities and values of the different ores raised ; the 
progress of mining, and the modes of carrying on 
operations. — Fisheries : the various kinds of sea and 
river fisheries; their importance, and the meanB and 
manner of prosecuting them. — Manufactures: their 
progress an u present state; the different branches of 
manufacture ; their principal seats ; their importance 
as contributing to the wealth of the country, or as 
affording employment and means of subsistence to the 
people ; the amount and value of the labour expended 
upontbem; the machinery employed ; how far the raw 
materials are home-produced or Imported ; how far the 
manufactured articles are necessaries or luxuries ; and 
how far they are for home consumption, or for expor- 
tation,— Commerce ; the “'amount of the exports and 
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imports; the quantities and values of the principal measures, moneys, &c., ofthe country , and their equiv- 
artioles; the principal ports; the countries with which alenta ; banks and banking system. &c. — Antiquities ; ^ 
trade is chiefly carried on, and the principal articles the different classes of antiquities ; their character and 
exported to or imported from each ; by whom or under age ; their state of preservation, &c. Information on 
what flags the trade is principally carried on ; bow far these various points, so far as they may be applicable 
the imports are necessaries or luxuries; how far for to any particular state <or country, is necessary, fa 
direct consumption, for manufacture, or for exports- order to a thorough geographical knowledge of it, *. 
tion; how far the exports are raw or manufactured physically and socially,— in order to understand its 
goods, are the natural production of the country, or present position, to trace the various circumstances by 
imported or manufactured. It comprehends also au which it has arrived at that state, and to acquire some 
account of the nature, amount, &c., of the internal or knowledge of the action and re*action that is constantly 
coasting trade. — Facilities for Commerce: the amount taking place among its various elements. The sphere 
of shipping belonging to the country, distinguishing of the geographer is thus a very extensive one, and 
sailing from steam vessels; the character of the har- demands of him to be familiar with a vast variety of 
hours; length of the navigable rivers and canals; subjeots. 

nature and length of the roads and railways ; nature of Gkologt, je-ol'-o-je ( Or . ge, the earth; logos, dis- 
the conveyances. — Fopulut ion i the number of the course or reasoning), that department of natural 
people at different times ; the different races ; rate of science which embraces all that can be known of the 
increase; emigration and immigration; proportion of constitution and history of our planet. In the words 
births and deaths; proportion of the sexes, and the of Mr. J. Beete Jukes, it is not so much one science as 
marriage relations ; the different ages of the popula- the application of all the physical sciences to the 
tion; riie average duration of life, and how affected examination and description of the structure of tho 
by locality, climate, ocoapation, or mode of life ; the earth, th^ investigation of the processes concerned in 
nature and prevalence of certain diseases ; the propor- the production of that structure, and the history of 
tion of the population to the production, wealth, and their actiou. The fact that geology rests upon all the 
consumption of the country. — Social Condition: the natural sciences accounts for its modern origin. It 
general character, disposition, and habits of the people; was not till some very considerable advances had been 
their manners and customs ; their progress in civifiza- made in all the sciences which rerate directly to the 
tion ; the different daises of society ; their numbers earth, that geology could begin to exist in any worthy 
and relations to one another; the social condition and form. It was not till the chemist was able to explain 
intellectual and moral culture of each ; the number of to us the true nature of t he mineral substances of 
houses ; distribution of wealth and power ; occupations which rocks are composed; not till the geographer and 
of the people ; the proportion of capital to labour ; meteorologist had explored the surface of the earth, 
skilled and unskilled labour; wages; price of pro- and taught us the extent and the form of land and 
visions; amount of chief articles of consumption; na- water, and the powers of winds, currents, rains, 
tional vices; pauperism. — Language and Literature: glaciers, earthquakes, and volcanoes ; not till the natu- 
character and growth of the language; different dia- ralist had classified, and named, and accurately de- 
lects; affinity with other languages. The character, scribed, the greater part of existing animals and plants, 
condition, and progress of its literature ; the several and explained to us their physiological and anatomical 
branches in which it is principally distinguished ; names structure, and the laws of their distribution in space,— 
of the principal authors; different classes of publien- that the geologist could, with any chance of arriving at 
tions ; literary associations ; public libraries ; restric- sure and definite results, commence his researches into 
tionB on literature, or liberty of the press.-— Science and the structure and composition of rocks, and the causes 
Art : state and progress of; branches in which the that produce them, or utilize his discoveries of the 
country is chiefly distinguished; institutions l’or the remains of animals and plants that are inclosed in 
promotion of, as academies, scientific associations, them. He could not till then discriminate with cer- 
musenms, picture-galleries, &c, — Government : its na- tainty between igneous and aqueous rocks, or between 
ture, form, and progress ; the legislative, judicial, and living and extinct auimals; and was, therefore, unable 
executive functions, in whom vested, and how carried to^ay down any one of the foundations upon which hia 
out ; the character of its laws ; the political divisions own science was to rest. To enable our readers to 
of the country; how far and in what way the different form a clear conception of the scope and methods of 
classes of the people are represented ; public works, geology, we take the liberty of quoting the philosophi- 
and other means adopted by government for the en- cal and lucid explanations given by the writer already 
couragementofindustryandcommerce, or for promoting alluded to. “There is another, and a more restricted 
the social and intellectual progress of tho people. — sense of the word geology, than tho wide and gen oral 
Religion : its character, condition, and history; its one in which we have been using it. This sense is 
connection with the State ; toleration ; the various re- rather the one formerly attached to the word geognosy 
ligious sects; number of churches, and extent of (Gr. ge, the earth ; gnosis, knowledge), by which we 
accommodation ; the various classes of the clergy; may understand tbe # knowledge of the nature and 
their emoluments ; the amounts and sources of the position of the different masses of earthy and mineral 
church revenues, as provided by the State, by voluntary matter of which different districts and countries are 
contributions, &c. — Education : the number and cha* composed, without reference to the history of tbeir 
racter of the various seminaries of education ; their production. This was the early and simple meaning 
efficiency; how supported ; fees ; the number of teach- of the word geology, when considered as synonymous 
ers; their incomes ; number and ages of the scholars, with geognosy ; namely, the examination and descrip- 
and their proportion to population, especially between tion of the different varieties of rocks, and the minerals 
the same ages ; how far the State controls or interferes they contained. Geology was looked upon in the light 
with education. — Crime: state of crime; different of a geographical mineralogy; and even yet it is 
classes of offences ; the social condition of offenders, regarded more or less under this aspect by many jper- 
age, sex, education, &e. ; number of convictions ; pro- eons. No one, indeed, could Lave anticipated, lrom 
portion of convictions to committals ; the different the mere study of masses of stone and rock, where, to 
kinds of punishment ; means employed for the punish* a partial and local view, all seems confusion and 
mentf or detection of crime; prisons, reformatories, irregularity, the wonderful order and harmony which 
police, &o.— Defence: the natural defences of the arise from more extended observation, and the irimoat \ 
country; its fortresses, &c. ; the amount and efficiency romantic, and seemingly fabulous, history whion be* 
of its army, navy, militia, &c .—Finances : amount of comes at length unfolded, to our perusal. To discover 
national debt, its nature and growth; the various the records on which this history is founded, and to 
sources of revenue ; the gross and net amount received understand their meaning aright, frequent long-con- 
from each ; proportion of income to expenditure ; the tinued and wide-spread observation and research in 
various branches of expenditure. — Taxation . amount the field, and patient and conscientious registration, of 
of; its character, as direct or indirect; its several the observed facts in the closet, arc absolutely neces- 
branches; the articles on which imposed ; how levied; sary, This collection and co-ordination of facts it is 
expenses of collection ; how far protective or retalia- which is tho proper and peculiar business of the 
tory ; effects on industry or commerce ; recent altera- geognost. The ditch, the cutting, the quarry, and tho 
tions, and consequences of. — Money, fyc, : the weights, mine j tho cliff, the gully, and the mountain* side, are 
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his subjects. These lie has to study, to examine, to the first treating of the surface -configuration of the 
dissect, to describe the minutke of the structures they globe as depending on geological iijflueoees^ the second 
expose, and<to classify sad arrange the facts they may restricting itself more particularity to a consideration 
afford, depicting their lineaments on maps and sections, of the mineral substances which enter into the com- 
and recording them in written descriptions. The buei- position of the crust, and the third devoting itself 
ness of the geognosfc* then, la to make out, from indi- exclusively to a consideration of the fossil plants and 
cations observed at the surface, and in natural and animals found in the rooky strata. Each of these eub- 
artificial excavations, the internal structure, the solid sciences can be studied intimately in detail as separate 
geometry of district after district, and country after departments ; yet it must be seen at a glance that 
country, until the whole earth hah been explored and without an intimate acquaintance with all the three, 
described. If, while so doing, be notes all those facts there can be no true knowledge of geology. Those 
which may enable him or others to understand and who are anxious to study this grand and usetulHepart- 
explain how that structure has been produced, he then rnent of natural science cannot choose a better guide 
becomes a geologist. It might at first be thought than Mr. David Page, who has produced an “ Intro- 
that, in irder to make oh', the solid structure of lands ductory Text-book” for beginners, an *' Advanced 
and countries, it would only be necessary to understand Text-book,” and a ** Hand-book of Geol ogic al Terms ; " 
the nature of the mineral matters of which they were three works of remarkable excellence. With the light 
composed., and that, for tlus purpose, no knowledge of of the “ Advanced Text-book/' an earnest student 
organic or living beings would be required. It is, may obtain a thorough insight into geology, and soon 
however, one of the most remarkable results of geolo- fit himself for studies in the field. The “Physical 
gieal science, that an acquaintance with organic, and Geology " of Mr. J. Beete Jukes is an admirable work 
especially with animal forms, is at least as necessary for those actively engaged in examining a district. For 
for a geologist as a knowledge of minerals, rfhd that a the poetry and romance of geology, the reader is re- 
oorrect knowledge of organic remains (portions of fossil ferred to the interesting works of the late Dr. Man tell, 
plants and animals) is a more certain and unerring guide particularly to his “ Wonders of Geology.” Sir 0. 
in unravelling the structure of complicated districts than LyelTs “Principles of Geology," and the excellent 
the most wide and general acquaintance with inorganic treatises of Phillips, De la Beohe, Ansted, and Port* 
substance^. The cause of this necessity, puzzling and lock, ought to be Btudied by the advanced student, 
paradoxical enough, perhaps, at first sight, muy be Geometet, je-oin'-e-tre (Gf, geometric, formed of 
briefly stated as follows. When we come to examine gea., the earth, and metreo, I measure), may be strictly 
the crust of the globe, wo find that its Beveral parts defined to be the doctrine of the extension of such 
have been produced in succession ; that it consists of things as lines, surfaces, and solids. The attributes or 
a regular series of earthy deposits (all called by geolo- properties of bodies may, in order to be more readily 
gists rocks), formed one after another during successive explained, be resolved into two classes, one comprising 
periods of time, each of great but unknown duration, the general characteristics of all, and the other such 
How the mineral substances produced at any one only as are included in particular or peculiar bodies, 
period of this vast succession of ages do not appear to Extension, figure, magnitude, mobility, divisibility, 
nave had any essential difference from those formed at impenetrability, weight, and inertia, may bo mentioned 
another. We cannot, therefore, with any oertainty, as some of the properties which belong to the first class; 
discover the order of time in which the series of rocks whilst some of those in the second are solidity, liquidity, 
was formed, or the order of superposition, which transparency, and sueh-like. Of all these properties 
they consequently preserve with regard to each other, mentioned, only extension, magnitude, figure, and diviri- 
from an examination of their mineral character or bility, come under the special branch' of science de- 
contents only. The animals and plants, however, nominated Geometry ; the different properties which 
living at one period of the earth’s history were different remain, coming under the head of Natural Philosophy, 
from those living now, and different from those living or Physics. The important science of geometry was 
at other periods. There has been a continuous sue- first cultivated in Egypt, according to the testimony of 
cession of different races of living beings on the earth, Herodotus, which historian dates its origin from the 
following each other in a regular and ascertainable following circumstance : — Sesostris, the king of Egypt, 
order; and when that order has been ascertained, it is shared the lands at Thebes and Memphis between 
obvious that we can at once assign to its proper place his subjects, and each portion was marked out by 
of production, and therefore to its proper place in the different landmarks ; but, owing to the inundations of 
aeries of rocks, any portion of earthy matter we may the Nile, -bese boundaries were frequently destroyed, 
meet with, containing any one, or even any recogniza- and it became necessary, os often as this waB done, to 
ble fragment of one, of these once living beings. Just restore them by measurement; hence a system was 
as when we find under the foundation-stone of any invented, whioh was termed geometry, Thales, a 
ancient building a parcel of coins of a particular philosopher who lived some 640 years before Christ, 
sovereign, we know that the erection of that building brought the science into Greece from Egypt, whither 
took place during his reign; bo when we find a frag* he had, it is related, gone in search of knowledge at 
ment of a known fossil in any “piece of rock, we feel rather a late period m life. He is said to have ap- 
snre that that rock must have been formed during the plied a circle to the measurement of angles, and to 
period when the animal or plant of which that fossil is have instituted various comparisons and relations 
a part was living on the globe, and could not have between triangles, by means of their proportions ; one 
been formed either before that specicB came into particular point he discovered too, that all angles in a 
existence or after it became extinct. In cases, there* semicircle are right angles, which must bo looked upon 
fore, where the original order of the rocks has been as an important discovery, when it is taken into con- 
conmsed by the action of disturbing forces, or where sideration that the science was yet in its infancy. After 
the rooks themselves are only at rare and wide inter- Thales came Anaximander, who is said to have invented 
vale exposed to view, their order of deposition and geometrical charts, Mid the sphere and gnomon ; next 
consequent succession of places, may ho more easily followed Anaximenes, who invented the suudial, and 
and certainly ascertained by the examination and must thus have been acquainted both with astronomy 
determination of their fossil contents than by any and geometry, Pythagoras instituted the theory of 
Other method.” Geology may be viewed in three great regular solids ; and under his school it was improved 
aspects, — Descriptive, Theoretical, and Practical ; De- gradually during the two centuries which elapsed after 
ecripHve Geology being that whioh restricts itself to a the introduction of geometry, until the school of Plato 
consideration of facts and appearances as presented in took it in hand, Plato seems to have had the highest 
the rocky crust ; Theoretical, that which attempts to opinion of the science, and we read in the classics, that 
account for the phenomena, and arrange them in to a the inscription “ Let no one ignorant of geometry enter 
connected world-history ; and Practical, that which, here,” was placed over the portals of ms school. The 
guided in its researches by the other two, treats of the theory of conic sections dates its birth from the Platonic 
mibcral prodnctB of the globe, the methods of obtain- schools, and to the same source may be ascribed the 
ing them, and their application to industrial or eco- beautiful theory of geometric^ loci, which is not only 
nomio purposes. As a main topic, geology may also interesting from the hidden truths which it contains, 
be conveniently studied under the three sub-soienees, bntalso from its importance in the solution of problems. 
—Physical Geography, Mineralogy, and Paleontology ; The school of Aristotlfr cannot fco 8Md to have done 
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much toward* the forwarding and improvement of natur ally connected their motion* with the theory of 
geometry, although one of the writers of the same conic sections $ aud this is ably portrayed in Newton's 
period has transmitted to us the only written accounts "Principia." Prom repeatedstests, the troth of this 
we possess; Kudemus having written a history of was fully established, and the theory became generally 
geometry in six books/ The school of Alexandria understood : whence this first step served as a gronna* 
is undoubtedly the first grand starting-point of geo- work of reasoning in all speculations on physics, and 
metry : it is justly celebrated in general history* but in geometry and astronomy became even more closely al- 
mathematics its importance can hardly be over-rated, bed than the ancients presumed them to be. The prin* 
The school was founded shortly after the death of ciples of fluxions and the calculus may be said to have 
Alexander, when the vast empire which had been eclipsed the geometrical method in the investigation of 
built up by that conq ueror was dismembered, and the natural phenomena after Leibnitz invented the Differ en- 
ereater portion of it fell to Ptolemy Lagus* who eatab- tials ; and this was because of the intricacy of the latter, 
fished his capital in Egypt. His wealth and encourage- which unfits it for tho more delicate calculations in the 
nient, coupled with the disturbed state of their homes, higher branches of mathematics. In concluding this 
induced many of the Greek philosophers to place brief sketch of geometry , before entering on the sub- 
themselves under his protection; and amongst these jeot itself, it may be mentioned that Euclid is one of 
was Euclid, who is entitled to one of the highest places the best treatises which could be had on the elementary 
in the history of geometry. Euclid's Elements are the part of the subject; and after him oomes Legendre's 
foundation of the science, and all modern geometry is Geometry, which admits the student into the higher 
composed only of variations on his well-known then- ranks of the science. All notions of geometrical mag- 
rems, axioms, and deductions. The writings of Arohi- nitude are obtained by means of contemplating a body 
medes are likewise most important ; and although they or solid, which is extended in three different forms; 
are less studied in the present day, on aooount of their that is, in length, in breadth, and in thickness. Thu 
being less elementary than Euclid, yet they should be outside boundary of a solid which separates thsit par* 
carefully conned by every mathematician, as they give ticular portion of ^pace which it occupies from space 
a keen insight into the workings of ancient geomet ry in general, is termed the surface, or superficies, that 
—more so, in fact, than Euclid. Tho study of the is, the external area; and a surface cannot be consi- 
mathematical sciences declined considerably in the 1st dered as possessing any other qualities exoept length 
century of our era, but it regained its supremacy and breadth. Sometimes a surface is separated or 
during the 2nd. Mswelaus wrote on trigonometry and divided into two or more parts* within itself! by a 
spherical geometry ; and his work on the same reached boundary. This boundary is oalled a line, and has no 
ns by means of a translation from the Arabic, which is other quality but length only. The termination of any 
in existence at the present day. Dr. Halley held Men e- line, which marks where it ends, or divides it into 
ltius in great esteem, and prepared a careful edition different portions, is termed a point , which possesses 
of his works, which was published in 1758. From the neither thickness, length, nor breadth. Solids, sur- 
2nd century up to the 8th, geometry again lan- faces, and lines, therefore, are the subjects of geomet- 

S dished considerably, and it was then taken up by the rioal investigation and discussion. There is no limit 
rabians, as the Greeks had neglected it. It is from whatever to the number of these surfaces, solids, and 
the Arabians, in fact, that some of the books of Euclid lines which may be considered in this science. The 
have been preserved for the benefit of science in general, elements of geometry, however, ore restricted to o few. 
The Persians bave also possessed their geometricians, the which include straight lines, circles, rectilineal plane 
most distinguished of whom was NaBsir-Eddin al Tuasi, figures, and their consequents, which constitute one 
who wrote a commentary on tho great Euclid, which branch of the science; and solids, bounded by planes, 
was published in Italy in the year 1590. The Hindoos and tho cylinder, the cone, and the sphere, all of 
appear to have been acquainted with some of the geo- which ore formed by the intersection of planes, 
metrical problems at even an earlier date than the and which go to make up the other portion of the 
Egyptians ; but the evidence as to this is so obscure subject. Geometry is, consequently, divided into 
that muoh reliance cannot be placed on the fact, two branches, one of which treats of figures on • 
Geometry remained quiescent from the 8th century to plane, the other of the formation and ramification 
the 17tb, when it was again taken up with a similar >of solids. 1st. Lines and figure# on a plane. — Geometry 
zeal as that by which it was prosecuted in the old treats on the properties and relations of quantities 
Greek empire. Luoas Valerius, an Italian, wae the having or possessing the quality of extension; and such 
first who gave it his serious consideration ; and his re- quantities are termed magnitudes, whilst extension is 
searches Ted him beyond the timeworn pathway in resolved into length, breadth, and thickness. A point 
which his predecessors had been contented to work, has position, but no magnitude, and a line possesses 
He selected a subject which Archimedes seemed to only length : hence points and lines are closely allied ; 
have forgotten ; namely the centre of gravity in solids, as the termination or every line, and the intersection of 
and he carried out his purpose in a very satisfactory one line with another, must always be a point. A 
manner. In England, geometry, or the Bpirit of it, straight line , or right line, as it is termed in geometry, 
seemed now to have been imbibed ; and Eobert Kecord is always the shortest way from one point to another, 
was the author of the first book on the subject printed Every line which ft neither straight nor composed of 
in this country, entitled the “ Pathway of Knowledge;” straight lines, is a curve line. A superficies nos only 
Edward 'Wright, another geometrician, was the in- length and breadth; and, consequently, the extremities 
vector of the “ Mercator's Chart." Kepler was the and intersections of superficies are always lines. A 
first of the moderns, however, who thoroughly under- plane superficies is that m which any two points being 
stood and enlarged his subject. He opened one of the taken, the right lint drawn between them lies wholly 
unexplored pathways of science which had long been in that superficies. Every superficies which is neither 
closed,'— that of introducing the notion of infinity into a plane, nor composed of plane superficies, is termed 
science. The views of Kepler were eagerly adapted by a curve superficies. A solid has length, breadth, and 
Roberval and Cavalieri, and the earnest investigations thickness ; hence the boundaries of all solids are saper- 
of the three led to a fruitful harvest of discovery. The ficies, and the contiguous boundary to two solids which 
theory of tangents of Fermot, the differential calculus are connected is also a superficies. _ A plane rectilineal 
of Leibnitz, and the fluxioual theory of Newton (ace angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one an* 
article on Fluxions), may be traced os consequences other, which meet at one point, but are not in the 
to the new views of Kepler. Gnililin, a Jesuit, dis- same straight line. The point of meeting between 
covered the centre of gravity applicable to the mea- them is colled the vertex of the angle. Angles, » 
snrement of solids formed by revolution ; Galileo first common with other quantities, admit of, addition, sub- 
BUggeated the cycloid; James Gregory was the author traction, multiplication, and division. ? When one 
of the logarithmic curve; and Leibnitz showed the straight line erected on another straight line makes the 
two properties of the catenary. Before the time of adjacent angles equal to one another, then each of the 
Newton, pure geometry and algebra were the only angles thus formed is a right angle, and lias GO degreee; 
subjects on which mathematical students could exercise the line which makes them with the base is termed 
them genius ; but his great and sublime discoveries the perpendicular. An obtuse angle is that which is 
opened a vast field for new studies. The fact of the greater than a right angle ; and an acute angle k less 
orbits of the planets beiim in the form of ellipses, than a right angle, Parallel straight ftnes* whun are 
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in the same lino, are such as, when produced, can never 
meet. A plane figure is a plane terminated every- 
where by lines; if the iistes are straight, the space they 
inclose is termed a rectilineal figure, or polygon, and 
the lines themselves are termed the perimeter of 
the same* When this polygon has three sides (the 
least number it can possibly have), it is called a 
triangle ; when four, a quadrilateral; when five, 
a pentagon ; and ao on. An equilateral triangle is 
hat which has three equal sides \ an isosceles triangle 
as two sides equal; and a scalene triangle has 
11 three sides unequal. A right-angled triangle has a 
tight angle, and the side of the triangle opposite this 
angle is called the hypothenuse. An obtuse-angled 
triangle has an obtuse angle, and an acute-angled 
triangle has an acute angle. Among quadrilateral 
figures, a equate is that which has its four sides all 
equal to one another, and all its angles right angles. 
A rectangle has all its angles right angles, but its oppo- 
site sides only are equal. A rhombus has all its sides equal, 
but its angles are not right angles, A parallelogram, or 
rhomboid, nas its opposite sides parallel and equal ; and 
a trapezoid is a figure which has only two of its oppo* 
cite sides parallel. The straight line which joids the 
vertioes of two angles which are notu adjacent to each 
other is called a diagonal. A polygon which has all 
its sides equal, is called an equilateral polygon ; and if 
the angles are all equal, it is called an equiangular poly- 
gon; if both the angles and the sides of the polygon 
be all equal, it is called a regular polygon. With regard 
to the terras used in geometry, an axiom is a proposi- 
tion the truth of which is evident at first sight to the 
observer ; a theorem is a truth which haB been demon- 
Btratod or reasoned j and a problem is a question pro- 
posed which requires solution; a lemma is only a 
eubsidiary truth employed in the solution of a problem 
or the demonstration of a theorem ; a coroUary is a 
consequence which follows the theorems of one or 
several propositions or problems solved ; a scholium is a 
remark made upon one or more preceding propositions, 
and it tends to show the application, the restriction, or 
the extension of the same ; an hypothesis is a supposi- 
tion made in order to effect more easily the demon- 
Btration or enunciation of a problem or theorem ; and, 
lastly, the term proposition is applied generally to pro- 
blems, theorems, and lemmas. The Bigns used in 
geometry are the same as those of algebra. The 
fundamental axioms on which the science is based may 
be said to be six in number. 1st. Two quantities, each 
of which is equal to a third, must be equal tp one 
another.— 2nd. The whole of anything is greater than 
a part of the same. — 3rd. The whole of anything is 
always equal to the sum of its parts or subdivisions, — 
4th. Only one straight lino can be drawn between any 
two points.— 5th. Two magnitudes, whether they are 
lines, surfaces, or solids, are equal, if, when applied to 
one another, they exactly coincide, or fill the same 
space that is.— 6th. All right angles are equal to one 
another. The application of these axioms, and the 
foundations of others, are laid down in the first and 
second books; whilst the proportions of the circle 
occupy the third and fourth books of Euclid’s 
Elements, and may be thus summed up :— A circle 
is a plane figure contained by one line, which is 
called a circumference ; and the characteristics of 
the figure ore such that all lines drawn from its 
centre to its circumference are equal. TheBo lines 
are called radii , or semidiameters ; and the straight line 
which passes through the centre, and is bounded at 
either end by the circumference, is termed the diameter, 
and it divides the circle into two equal parts. An arc 
is any portion of the circumference of a circle which 
is separated by a chord, or straight line, which docs 
opt pass through the centre. A segment of a circle is 
the figure contained by an arc and itB chord; if the 
chord pashes through the centre, then the segment will 
be a semicircle. A sector is that part of a circle con- 
tained by an are and two radii, drawn one to each 
extremity of the arc *. if the radii are at right angles to 
one another, then the sector is said to be a quadrant. 
A straight line Ib said to be applied in a circle, when its 
extremities are in the circumference of the same. A 
rectilineal figure ia inscribed in a circle, when the ver- 
tices of all its angles are on the circumference. A 
straight line is said to be a tangent to a circle, when it ! 
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meets it in one point only ; and the point of meeting is 
styled^ the point qf contact.^ A polygon is said to bo 


described or circumscribed about a cirirife, when aU its 
sides are tangents to the circle ; and in this case the 
circle is said to be inscribed in the polygon. The draw- 
ing of tangents and ohords are the most important 
propositions connected with the circle, and these are 
fully shown by Euclid. Proportion is, however, the 

f reatest of attributes which Delong to plane figures, 
n comparing two quantities of the same kind, we are 
led, in order to have a just idea of their relative pro- 
portion, t o inquire how often the less is contained in 
the greater magnitude. When one contains the other 
a certain number of times, without leaving any re- 
mainder, the greater quantity is said to be a multiple 
of the less, ana the latter is a point of the former : equi- 
multiples are multiples which contain similar quantities 
a similar number of times, and are consequently equal 
to one another. The relation between any finite mag- 
nitudes is termed ratio , and the two magnitudes com* 
pared, are the term of the same; the first being 
called the antecedent , and the second the consequent of 
the ratio. The termB of an equal number of ratios are 
callod proportionals. Thus, ii four quantities, A, B, 0, 
and D, are taken, which are proportionals, A is said to 
be to B as C is to D ; whence, A divided by B is equal to 
C divided by D ; and so on. The axioms with reBpeot 
to proportion are threo in number. 1. Equal quan- 
tities have the same ratio to the same quantity, and the 
same quantity has the same ratio to equal quantities.— 
2. Quantities having the same ratio to the B&me quan- 
tity, or to equal quantities, are equal to one another.— 
3. Ratios equal to one and the same ratio, are equ&l 
also to one another. If four quantities are said to be 
proportionals by inversion, it is inferred that the fourth 
is to the third as the second is to the first. By compo- 
sition, is when the sum of the first and second is to the 
second as the sum of the third and fourth is to the 
fourth. By alternation, when the first is to the third 
as the second is to the fourth. By division, when the 
difference of the first and second is to the second as 
the difference of the third and fourth is to tho fourth. 
By conversion, when the first is to the difference of tho 
first and second as the third is to the diffeiWnce of the 
third and fourth ; and lastly, by mixing, when the sum 
of the first and second is to their difference as the sum 
of the third and fourth is to their difference. The 
doctrine of proportion in Euclid's fifth book applies 
alike to commensurable and incommensurable quanti- 
fies : but for the sake of simplicity, it is generally taken 
in the former sense Equivalent figures are euch as 
have equal surfaces : thus a circle may be equal to a 
square, and so on, although the figures are very dis- 
similar. The las^&nportant branch of the geometry of 
plane figures, is thlftQuadrature of the circle, on which 
depends the discovery of the relation between the 
diameter and the circumference of a circle, which was 
said to have been known by the Chinese long before the 
Christian era. The proportion between the circum- 
ference and diameter of a circle was found by con- 
trasting tho proportion between the sides of an in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygon about a circle ; it 
being found that the areas of these differed bo little, 
as to give very nearly the circumference of a circle; 
from which it was deduced, that if the diameter 
equals the figure I, the circumference will be 3*1415920, 
which is near enough for all practical purposes, 
although, for astronomy, it is necessary to have 
a larger number of places of decimals. The second 
part of the science of geometry concerns that relating; 
to solids. A solid has boon already defined, as that 
which possesses length, breadth, and thickness , and in 
the latter characteristic, comprising its difference from 
a plane Spire. A prism is a solid contained by plane 
figures, of which two opposite ones are eqnal, similar, 
and parallel, and the others are parallelograms. The dis- 
tance between the b&Bes of a prism is termed its altitude. 
A cube is a rectangular parallelepiped, contained by six 
equal squares. A pyramid is a solid contained by several 
planes which meet in the same point, and whioh terminate 
at the anterior extremity in a polygonal plane. An im- 
portant theorem in solid geometry is, that the Solidity 
of any parallelopiped, or, in general, of any prism, is 
equal to the product of its base and its altitude when 
multiplied together, Eucli^ treats on the elementary 
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portions of plane andsolid geometry in his eleventh book, 
which contains mostbf the proposition* and theorems 
on the (abject. The highest branch of geometry, at- 
though perhaps not the moat useful to engineers, is 
undoubtedly that which treats of the cylinder, the 
line, and the sphere. A cylinder is a solid figure 
described by the revolution of a right-angled parallel- 
ogram about one of its sides which remains fixed. The 
axia of the oylinder is the fixed straight line or side 
about which the parallelogram revolves; and the boast 
are thftasirclss describe a by each extremity of the 
parallelogram. A cone is a solid figure described by a 
right-angled triangle about one of the sides containing 
the right angle, which remains fixed. A aphere is a 
solid figure produced by the revolution of a semicircle 
about its diameter, wnioh remains fixed. Similar 
cones and cylinders are such as have their axes and 
diameters of their bases equal or proportional. In 
order to estimate the curvature of any surface at a 
proposed point, it may be observed, the surface of a 
sphere cannot be assimilated with the curvature of 
any surface whatever ; because in the sphere the cur- 
vature is uniform about the same normal , whereas in 
surfaces in general this is far from being the case. The 
mode of proceeding in such cases must, therefore, be 
to imagine several planes drawn through the normal at 
the point under consideration, in order to calculate the 
radii of ourvature of each of those sections at that 
point, and, by comparingthem, to judge of the greater 
and lesser curvature in those directions about the 
point, as well as towards what points the curvature is 
tamed ; for, curved surfaces contiguous to any point 
are situated partly below and partly above the tan- 
gent plane drawn to that point. In making different 
planes pass through .the same point of a surface, so 
that some contain me normal to the surface and some 
do not, it will be found that the radii of curvature 
relative to that point, both of the normal and oblique 
sections, bear remarkable relations to one another, 
independently of the particular form or curvature of 
the surface. It would be impossible in the proportions 
of the present work to give even the rudiments of 
analytical geometry of dimensions, or to deduce the 
various propositions, theorems, and applications of 
Euclid's formulas, which, did space permit, might 
readily be done. The reader is referred for more 
explicit information on the subject to Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, Newton’s Principia , Hutton's Mathematical 
Tract *, Lcgendre’B EMmenta de Qiomitrie , Hymer’s 
Analytical Geometry , and Kepler's works, which enter 
at large on both divisions oi geometry, both practical 
and theoretical. (See also separate articles on Conic 
Suctions, Ellipse, Fluxions, Gbavitaiion, &c.) 

Gbobge, St., jorje l aaint, the patron saint of Eng- 
land, was born in Epiphania, Cilicia, or, aooording to 
some accounts, in Cappadocia; and was, daring the 
latter years of his life, bishop of Alexandria. Some 
historians, however, relate that St. George was a 
soldier in the service of the emperor Diocletian, and 
that he suffered martyrdom along with many others on 
account of his embracing Christianity. After the 
crusades, the fame of St. George, who was termed by 
the Greeks u victorious,” spread so much that, in the 
reigu of Edward III., he became the patron saint of 
England. In order to enhance his popularity among 
the illiterate, the fabulous story of St. George and the 
Dragon was concocted as a reason for his canonization. 

Gsobgios, je-or’-jika (Gr. georgika, things relating 
to husbandry), is the title of a poem on agriculture 
mid rural economy, by Virgil, in four books. It is 
regarded as the meet perfect of his works, and displays 
an Intimate knowledge of the subject. 

Gbbanzacbjb, je-rai-ne^ai’-ae-e (from Gr. geronoa , a 
crane), in Dot., the Crane's-bill fam., a nat. ord. of 
JHcotyledonea, sub-class Thalamijlorcs. Herbs or shrubs 
with simple leaves, membranous stipules, and arti- 
culated swollen joints. Flowers usually symmetrical ; 
sepals five, imbricated ; petals twisted in aestivation ; 
stamens generally somewhat monadelphous. Fruit 
consisting of five carpels, attached by mean3 of their 
Styles to an elongated axis or carpophore, from which 
they separate when ripe from below upwards by the 
curling up of the styles. Seeds, one in eaoh carpel, 
exalbuminons; embryo convoluted. Some plants of 
this order are distributed ovef various parts of the 
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*p«Jd, but the greater number are found at the Capo 
of Good Hope. There are four geAra and about 50$ 
species, many very remarkable for the beafity of them 
flowers. 

Ghbanium, je-raV-na^tm, in Bot„ the Crane's-bill, 
the typical gen, of the nat. ord. Qeraniacem, The 
species are chiefly European plants, in many cases 
being mere weeds of no interest, and in others bring 
extremely showy border-flowers. The favourite plants { 
called geraniums do not belong to this genus, but to * 
the genus Pelargonium (which see). The root G. mo* 
culatum is a powerful astringent, and is much used ] 
medicinally in North America, where it is called alum* I 
root. G. partfflorum produces edible tubers, which * 
are known in Van Diemen’s Laud under the name of 
native carrots. 

Gbbanxuh Oil. (See Andbopoggn.) 

Gbb-Faloon, or J 2 b-Falcon, jer'-fawl-kon (Fr. ger- 
faut) ( Falco Qyrfalco), a species of falcon, considered 
as the boldest and most beautiful of the tnbe. In six* 

colour is brpwnish-^rey, of varied tints Jbiove ami white 
| beneath, with brown longitudinal spots. The tail is 
I crossed with a number or deeper and fighter bands, 
and the bill and legs are usually of a pale blue or yel- 
lowish colour. Three varieties of the ger-ialcon are 
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mentioned by Bnffon: the first two are similar to tha 
species above described* and the third is entirely white. 
The eer- falcon is a native of Buasia, Norway, Iceland, 
and Baffin’s Bay. Of all the rapacious birds, except 
the eagle, it is considered the most formidable, 
the most active, and the most intrepid ; it attacks the 
largest birds boldly, and when transferred from the 
coldest climate to the warmest, its strength is not 
diminished, nor is its vivacity checked in any degree. 

Gehhabdt's Notation, zher-hardtt*, a method of 
expressing chemical formulas, proposed about twelve 
years ago, by an eminent French chemist, M. Charles 
Gerhardfc, and differing from that in general use by 
the doubling of certain equivalent numbers. This sys- 
tem, which, at first, was somewhat alighted, has Bine© 
gained ground in so remarkable a manner that it is 
easy to predict the result of the discussion now going 
on as to its merits between the most eminent chemists 
of all nations. In this oorqjtry it has been used for 
some time, both in teaching and writing, by each 
eminent men as Hoftnarm, Brodie, Williamson, Frank- 
land, Odling, and many others ; and has lately received, 
an additional impetus by the publication of a Manual of 
Chemistry by the last-mentioned chemist, in which 
the system is adopted in its entirety. In looking 
through a series of equivalents, aide by aide with the 
specific gravities of the elements to which they belong, 
* 2 a 
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it trill be seen that ^here is a discrepancy between the 
Bpecifio gravities and the equivalents of some few 
bodies. This will be plain worn the following ex- 
amples ; — 

Hydrogen . 

Oxygen ..... 

Sulphur 


imtiMtfvlisi 


Chlorine....... 

Bromine m , 


Jfyuiv, 

.. B 

........... IB 

8 5*6 

80 


Spec. Qrav. 

1 

159 

81*7 (vapour). 

84-9 

79 , 9 


To remove this anomaly, M. Gerhardt doubles the 
equivalent numbers of oxygen, sulphur, carbon, sele- 
nium, and tellurium, on the assumption that equal 
volumes of elementary oases and vapours contain the 
same number qf atoms when compared under similar con- 
ditions of heat and pressure; which is equivalent to 
Baying that an atom of oxygen weighs sixteen times as 
much as an atom of hydrogen, because a cubic foot of 
the former gas weighs sixteen timeB as heavy as a cu- 
bic foot of the latter. According to this new system, 
therefore, the equivalents of oxygen, carbon, sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium are doubled ; and in most 
chemical boobs these doubled equivalents are indicated 
by a line drawn through, the letter; thus— •©•« # <p« 

A few compounds, formulated according to both sys 


German Catholics 


equivalents are printed in italics : — ■ 


Old 

Formulas. 

New 

Formulas. 

Water 

Potash 

Oxide of silver 

Alumina ...... ...... ...... »*•••»»•• 

ffcAqninride of iron ............ 

HO 

BO 

AgO 

Ala^ft 

£a • 

H<f‘ 

K8 

C-N 

00 

HgO 

K a O 

H*° 

AfftO, 

Fe,0„ 

KC1 

AlftCl. 

HCl 

K »S 

ON 

CO 

Chloride of potassium. ........ 

Besauichlonde of alumina ... 
Hydrochloric acid 

Sulphide of potassium ...... 

Cyanogen 

Carbonic oxide .................. 


Besides the change in the equivalents described above, 
Gerhardt revived and fully carried out a theory of the 
constitution of acids and salts, flrBt propounded by Sir 
Humphrey Davy. According to the present theory, 
as first started by Lavoisier, Berzelius, and others, 
nitrate of silver would be formulated thus — AgO .NO* ; 
being looked on aa a compound of nitric acid and 
oxide of silver : but, on comparing this Balt with its 
g haloid, chloride of silver, a discrepancy 


occurs, which vanishes, if w© consider nitric acid, as 
existing in nitrate of silver, to consist of NO* instead 
of NO,. From numerous other anomalies, occurring 
chiefly in organic bodies, Gerhardt came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions 1. That every uncombined acid 
necessarily contained one of more equivalents of 
hydrogen.— -2. That the bodies hitherto regarded as 
dry acids possessed no acid properties until united 
with hydrogen and oxygen.— 3. That salts were formed 
by the substitution of one or more atoms of hydrogen, 
by one or more atoms of a metal, or some substance 
acting as such. Thus, the bodies known as NO,, SO,, 
and GO „ are neutral and inert, until united with an 
equivalent of water, when they form respectively 
nitric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids. 

Old mew. 

Nitric arid. NO, 

Sulphurio acid SO, 

Carbonic arid CO„ 


Jffew view . 
HNOft 
HSO4 
HCO, 

Thifr brings the haloid and oxvaoid salts into perfect 
harmony, bothbeing regarded as acids in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal. 

HCl 4 K = KC1 4 H 
HSO* 4 K = KSG* + H 

‘ or, in other words, the arid is regarded as the nitrate, 
sulphate, or oarbonate of hydrogen, and the salt formed, 
as the nitrate, sulphate, or oarbonate of the metal. 
Hence the terms nitrate of potassium, sulphate of 
•odium, and carbonate of ammonium, as used by 
Gerhardt’s followers, instead of those in ordinary use. 

nan *' 


Gerhardt also originated the system of arranging com- 
pounds according to types, and tfcilly worked out the 
theory of the formation of all bodies by the substitution 
of one element or group of elements by others of a 
similar character. (See Salto, Substitution Thao* t, 
Tttto.)— B rf. Fowne’s Manual of Chemistry y 8th edi- 
tion, Appendix ; Odling’s Manual qf Chemistry. 

Gusman Catkolics, jer'-mitn k&th'-o-liks, ie the 
name of a religious sect which has recently been 
formed in Germany, by secession from the Roman 
Catholic church. It originated in a proclamation of a 
special pilgrimage and service by Bishop Arnoldi, of 
Treves, to the holy coat of that city, to be accom- 
panied by remission of sins. This proceeding called 
forth a letter from Johannes Bonge, an excommuni- 
cated priest of Silesia, dated 1st October. 1844, charac- 
terizing it as an idolatrous festival, and calling upon 
the bishop to suppress it. A short time before, an- 
other Catholic priest, Johann Czerski, had seceded 
from the Romish church, and attempted the foundation 
of an independent Christian congregation. The letter 
of Rouge met with many sympathizers, and a union 
having been effected between Kongo and Czerski, a 
number of congregations sprang up in a very short 
time, calling themselves German Catholics. The 
“ Confession of Schneidemilhi," drawn up by Ceerski, 
Oct. 19, and presented to the government Oct. 27, 
1644, rejected as un scriptural, and aa merely human 
ordinances, the reception bWthe priests alone of the 
Lord’s supper in both kinds: the canonization and 
invocation of the saints; indulgences and purgatory; 
fasting ; the use of the Latin language in divine ser- 
vice; mass and vespers; the celibacy of the priests; 
the prohibition of mixed marriages; the supremacy 
of the pope, and other points. They declared them- 
selves determined to sever their connection with the 
pope, to receive the Lord's supper in both kinds, end 
to recognize the Bible as the only rule of faith. They 
retained the seven sacraments and the mass, which 
they celebrated in the vernacular tongue. The ** Con- 
fession of Breslau," which set forth the views of 
Bonge, proceeded farther than that of Sclmeidemiihl, 
— claiming free investigation of the Bible, and freedom 
of belief for every individual member. It regarded as 
essential doctrines only, — belief in God, the creator 
and governor of the world; in Jesus Christ, as having, 
by his doctrine, his life and death, redeemed men 
from sin and misery; and m the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon earth. Of the sacraments of the Catholic 
church, it retained only baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. A council met at Leipsic on the 22nd of 
March, 1645, in which Bonge, Czerski, and the dele- 
gates of twenty congregations, took part ; and a new 
creed was adopted, based principally upon the Con- 
fession of Brealau. After that time the principles 
of German Catholicism spread very rapidly, bring 
adopted not only by many Boman Catholic priests, but 
also by many Protestant clergymen and laymen. At 
the end of 1945, they comprised about 800 congre- 
gations. They, however, met with much opposition 
from the various governments, and many vexations 
restrictions were imposed upon them m Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, ana other states. A more serious 
source of disquiet, however, arose among themselves. 
It has been seen that the tendency of Czerski was 
towards the doctrines and ritual of the Obnrch of 
Rome ; Bonge, on the other hand, approached towards 
rationalism. A series of dissensions, in this way, 
arose among the body, which was very prejudicial to 
their progress. An attempt was made to unite both 
parties in an assembly at Bawics, in the month of 
February, 1816, in which Czerski, Bonge, and others 
took part ; but it had not the desired effect. The 
congregations sympathizing with Czerski met at 
Schneidemiihl in the month of July in the same year, 
in order to effect a closer organization among them- 
selves ; but, from the great differences of opinion that 
prevailed among them, they were unable to come to 
any agreement. Nor were the followers of Bonge 
more successful in their attempts to effect the same 
object. A council was held at Berlin, in May, 1847, 
attended by deputies from 161 congregations, and 
new efforts were made to accomplish a union of the 
two parties, but with, little better success. The revo- 
lution of 1848 was finrourable to the German Catholics, 
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and generally led to the removal of some oi civil moat ancient German poems are the “ Lay of Hilda* 
restrictions to which they were subjected, A con- brand and Hadubrand ’ and the Prayer ofWeiaeea* 
ferenee was bela at Kfithen in 1869, at which an brun, which belong to the 8th century., Many of the 
alliance was proposed with the free congregation* legend* of this period were afterwards embodied fa 
which had formed themselves by secession from the the lay of the “Nibelungen," the most oelebrated pro- 
Protestant ohurchos; and a diet was fixed for 1852; duetion of German medimval poetry, The introduction 
bnt it did not meet. Since that time German Catho- of Christianity exercised an important change in the 
lioism has been on the decline, partly on account of early literature of Germany. The Latin language 
internal dissensions, and partly from oppressive mea- came to be that of the church, the court, and the law. 
sures adopted against them by the governments. A hind of religions poetry, after the model of the 
Many congregations have been disbanded, while others Roman poets, was introduced in place of the ancient 
have tone over in a body to the Protestant church, heroic and mythical Bongs, and was fostered by the , 
1 conference was held at Gotha, Sept. 10, 1858, at court as well as by the clergy. Charlemagne, indeed, 
which, however, only forty-two representatives were was fondly attached to the ancient lays of his fatherland, » 
present. and caused a collection of them to be made; but his 

Gbrm att Language i.7TD Litbbatuee (Ger. Deutsche successor, Lewis the Pious, looted upon everything 
Spraehe md Literatur).— The German language is a German as heathenish ; and the consequence was, the 
branch of the Indo- Germanic class of languages, which almost total destruction of every poem which bore a 
separated from the parent stock at a very earlyperiod. special mythological character. The “ Heljand," a 
The Germans called their language Deut$ek or Tetdnch, poem giving the life of Christ, was written at the in- 
from tbeir ancestors, the Teutons. In its widest sense stanoe of Lewis the Pious in the 9th century, and 
the Teutonic consists of two branches,— the Northern, is one of the noblest productions of poetic genius 
or Scandinavian, and the Southern, or German. The that has ever appeared. Thirty years later appeared 
latter has three subdivisions, — the Eastern, or Gothio, another snored poem, known as the “ Krist," composed 
the High German, and the Low German. The Gothio by Otfried, a Benedictine monk of Weieeenburg. 
is the earliest of these of which we possess any literary Another poem of this period is theeo-oalled “ Ludwigs* 
remains, there being still in existence portions of a lied," a poem in honour of the victory of the Frankish 
translation of the Bible into Gothio made by Bishop king, Lewis III., over the Normans in 883. The other 
ULBlaa in the 4th century; but we possess nothing of poetical remains of this period are chiefly of a religious 
the High or Low German till the 7th century. Henoe nature, and, together with the contemporary prose 
many persons have been led to regard the Gothic as literature, are not worthy of notice. Germany, by 
the original source of the German; but, according to losing its French and Italian provinces, had become 
Mai Muller, the grammatical differences between the Germany again; and a desire to cultivate the national 
two are of such a nature as to show that this was ira- literature again began to manifest itself. The monks 
possible, " There never was," he says, ** a oomhnon of St. Gall, P&ssau, and other places, translated some 
uniform Teutonic language, nor is there any evidence of the German epics into Latin verse ; such as the poem 
to show that there existed at any time a uniform High of the Nibelungen/* of “Walther of Aquitaine/' 
Gorman or Low German language, from which all High and of “ Ruodlieb,” the last two of which have been pre- 
German and Low German dialects are respectively Berved and published. The storiesof the fox, thebear,a»d 
derived." The Gothic language died out in the 9tli other animals, eo peculiar to German poetry, attracted 
century. The Low German {Platt Dautsch) eompre- the attention of tbe monks; and it -s owing to their 
heads many dialects in the north or lowlands of Ger- Latin translations that this curious style of poetry can 
many, as well as the Friesian, Dutch, and Flemish dia- be traced back so far us the 10th century. The 11th 
iects. The oldest literary document of Low German century presents almost an entire blank m the history 
on the continent is the Christian epic the ,f Heljand" of German literature. The old High German had bo- 
(Healer or Saviour) , which is preserved to ua in two MSS. come a literary Janguage chiefly through the efforts of 
of the 9th century. There are traces of a certain amount the clergy, and its character was pre-eminently clerical, 
of literature in Saxon or Low German from that time The Crusades, however, put an end to the clerical ele- 
onward, through the middle ages, up to the 17th cen- meat in the literature of Germany. The chivalrous 
tury, but little of that literature has been preserved ; emperors of the Hohenstaufen dynasty formed a new 
and after the translation of the Bible by Luther into rallying-point for all national sympathies ; and the 
High German, the fate of Low German literature was interest of the people was with the knight, not with 
sealed. High German ( Hoch Dsutsrh) has been the the priest. Poetry changed hands, and the royal 
literary language of Germany ever since the days of, courts and knightly oastles offered a now and more 
Charlemagne. Its history may be traced through genial h K dme to the poets of Germany than the xnonae- 
three periods, — the Old High German, extending teries of 8t. Gall and Fulda. Middle High German, 
from the 7th to the 12th century : the Middle High the language of the Swabian court, became the Ian- 
German, from the 12th centrin' to the time of Luther j gnage of poetry, end the poets took their inspiration 
and the New High German, from Luther down to tbe from real life, though they borrowed their models from 
present time. In the present day there are various the romantic cycles "of Brittany and Provence. The 
dialects of the German spoken in different parts of tbe stories of Arthur and his Knights, of Charlemagne, of 
country ; as the Swabian, Bavarian, Franccmian, 8axon, Achilles, ASneas, and Alexander, imported by French 
Ac. {See M tiller's Lecturet on the Science Language.) and Provencal knights, served them as their first 
The earliest existing monument of German literature models ; and while foreign influence is seen in every 
is the translation of the Bible into Gothic by Ulfllas, branch of German poetry at this time, yeft nothing can 
already alluded to. After the Gothio language ceased be more different than the same subject, as treated by 
to be spoken, nothing was known of this work until French and German poets. The German Minnesinger, 
towards the close of trie 16th century, when a portion in particular, were far from being imitators ofthe 
ofit ,— *11 amely the four Gospels, was found in the abbey Trouvferea or Troubadours. Poets made bold for the 
of Warden. The letters are in silver upon purple first time to express their own feelings, their joys, and 
vellum; whence it is called the Coder Argenieue, and sufferings, and epic poetry had to share its honours 
it is now preserved in the library of Upsala. After- with lyric songs. The poetry which flourished at the 
wards, in 1818, the Epistles of St. Paul, of the same oastles was soon adopted by the lower ranks, and the > 
work, were discovered by Cardinal Mai and Count poems of the “Nibelungen" and ‘*Gadrnn/* as we now 
Oastiglioni in the monastery of Bobbdo, in Lombardy, possess them, were composed at that time by poets who • 
Of the translation of the Old Testament only a few took their subjects, their best thoughts ana expres* 
lines remain. The earliest literature of Germany is aions, from the people; but imitated the language, the 
known to us only by report or tradition. According metre, and the manners of the court poets. Thus there 
to Tacitus, the Germans celebrated in songs, which are two kinds of poetry of this period, — tbe national, 
were old even in his time, the praises of their national or people's poetry, the production of strolling mft*- 
deity Tuiaco, and his son Mamma, as well as the deeds strain ; and the art poetry, or that of the courts, eom- 
of their great heroes. When the nations began to posed chiefly by kings and courtiers. Many of the 
migrate, heroes of greater and greater renown march poets were nobles by birth, several of them princes, 
into the scene of song, and the historio forms of Attila, Among the distinguished poets of this period, am 
Theodorkv GHlnther, and others, appear. The two Heinnch yon Veldeoke, Hartmaunvon Aue, Wolfram 
931 % 9jn2 
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ton Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strasburg, and Kon- 
rad von Wiirzburg. %be fall of the Swabian dynasty 
of the hpnse of Hohenstaufen, in the latter half of the 
13th oentury, was the death-blow to German chivalric 
poetry. Lymo poetry continued to flourish Tor a time : 
but it degenerated into an affected sentimentality and 
unworthy idolatry of the ladies. Didactic poetry, how- 
ever, began to be cultivated with some degree of success. 
The middle classes, the burghers of the free towns of 
Germany, were now beginning to rise into power, and 
poetry again changed hands. It now passed from the 
abodes of princes and knights to the homes of burghers 
and the workshops of artisans; and instead or the 
Minnesinger, we hare the Meisters anger, and their 
strains were more subdued, practical, and homely. 
Foetrybecame a trade, like any other, and guilds were 
farmed, consisting of master-singers and their appren- 
tices. Heinrich Frauenlob is called the first Meieter- 
singer, and during the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
new guilds or sohools were formed in all the principal 
towns of Germany. The poetry of the 14th and 15th 
centuries is interesting historically, but is not other- 
wise of much value. The best songs of tht period 
are those of Halbsnter and Veit Weber, celebrat- 
ing the victories of Switzerland over Austria and 
Burgundy. Attempts were made to revive the 
chivalrio poetry of the Crusades, both in the be- 
ginning and towards the close of the 15th century, 
but without success. In the 13th century, prose 
literature begins to flourish, and several local chron- 
icles appear, — as well as works on jurisprudence, and 
some sermons. In the 14th century, Germany pos- 
sessed several mystio theologians, as Eckart ana Tau 
ler, men of clear intellect and energy of purpose, 
whose sermons and writings contributed to pave the 
way for the Reformation. In 1373, the first complete 
translation of the Bible into German was made by 
Matthias of Beheim. An important event in this 
century, in its general influence upon the future pro- 
gress of German literature, was the establishment ofj 
the university of Prague, followed soon after by 
universities in almost all parts of Germany. The 15th 
century was rieh in scholars, but poor in men of 
genius or strong thinkers. The invention of the art 
of printing was a reformation in this century, the 
benefits of which were chiefly felt by tjrio great masses 
of the people. It extended to them the privileges 
which had previously been confined to the rich. Be- 
tween 1470 and 1600, several thousand editions *f 
books were printed in Germany. The 16th century 
introduces, along with the Reformation, anew era in 
the history of the literature of Germany. Luther's 
translation of the Bible is so pure iu language, and so 
beautiful in style, that it is still regarded, even in the 
present day, as a model of elegant expression. The 
religions quarrels which agitated Germany during the 
16tn century gave to literature a theological direction, 
and the first scholars of that time were more or less 
engaged in religious controversy. Prominent in this 
class, after Luther himself ,' * stand Zwingli, Johann 
Arnd, Bugenhagen, Bollinger, Melanchthon, and 
Ulrich von Hutten. Some of the best poets of this 
period, as Eoban Hessius, composed their poetry in 
Latin; and, indeed, there came out from the univer- 
sitiea a tendency to exalt the Latin above their mother 
tongue, which was very prejudicial to the latter. The 
period before and alter the Reformation was especially 
fruitful in satirioal and allegorical works. One of the 
most remarkable of the former class was the “ Ship of I 
Fools” {Narreiuschiff), by Sebastian Brant, a metrical 
satire on the follies of tbe age ; and which was after- 
wards imitated by Thomas Murner, in his “ Narren- 
beschwSrung” (Conjuration of Fools). The most able 
satirical and didactic poet of the 16th century was 
• Johanns FiBchart, the author of numerous works; 
among which may be mentioned “Flohatz,” a remark- 
ably witty poem on fleas ; and a romantic poem, “ Das 
gluckhafte Sehiff.” He has been called the German 
Rabelais. Of the popular songs ( Volktlieder ) of this 
period, some have been mueh admired . The works of 
Hans Sachs, the poet and cobbler of Nuremberg, dis- 
play a very remarkable degree of fertility, liveliness, 
ana humour. A great poet, in the strict sense of the 
word, he was not; but he possessed an uncommon 
talent for mastering any given subject, and he was the 
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most popular poet in Germany during that century. 
His works are numerous, and in all styles of composi- 
tion, from the most tragic touch of feeling to the 
most comic turn of thought. This period produced 
several distinguished scholars and men of science; 
among whom may be mentioned Melanchthon. Game- 
ratios (classics end philology), Cornelius Agrippa, 
Theophrastus Paracelsus (mystical philosophy and 
natural history), Copernicus (astronomy), Leonhard 
Fuchs (botany and medieine), Conrad Geaner (botany 
and zoology), and Agricola (mineralogy). Towards 
the en of the 16th oentury, everything seemedndrift- 
ing back into the middle ages; and then came the 
Thirty Tears war, which, in its consequences, was most 
disastrous to Germany. The physical and moral 
vigour of the nation was broken. We meet with no 
trace f originality* truth, taste, or feeling In the 
poetry of that period, except, indeed, tin the sacred 
poetry, many of the hymns of Paul Gerhard being 
still sung in the ProteBtant churches of Germany. A 
rage for everything foreign that then prevailed Was 
utterly opposed to nationality or originality. Opitz, 
the founder of the so-called Silesian school, is the true 
representative of the classical poetry of the 17th 
century. He was a scholar and a gentleman, most 
correct in his language and versification, never ven- 
turing on ground which had not been trodden 
before by some classic poet, whether of Greece, 
Rome, France, Holland, or Italy. Literary so- 
cieties were formed at several of the oourts of 
Germany, professedly for the improvement of the 
language and poetry of the country, after the model 
of those of Italy; but they were mere silly imitations, 
uud produced little good. The “ First Silesian school” ia 
represented by men like Opitz and Weckheriin, and ia 
characterized as pseudo-classic&L It was imitated in 
the north of Germany by Simon Each, Paul Flemming, 
and a number of less-gifted poets, who form the 
“Konigsberg school.” The chief heroes of the 
“Second Silesian school" ‘are Hoffmann waldau and 
Lobenstein, whose compositions are more ambitions, 
bombastic, and full of metaphors than those of Opitz ; 
but are also more disappointing. There were some 
independent poets who kept aloof from either of these 
schools, as Friedrich von Logan, Andreas Gryphius, 
and Moscherosch. Among the other works of this 
period, we may mention tbe “ Simplioissimus,” a novel 
giving a lively picture of German life during the 
Thirty Y ears war ; the patriotic writings of Professor 
Bchupp; the historical works of Fuffendorf; the 
pietistic sermons of Spener and of Franke, the founder 
of the orphan school at Halle ; Professor Arnold's 
ecclesias ical history ; the first political pamphlets of 
Professo Thom asms ; and among philosophers, Jacob 
Boehmc at the beginning and Leibnitz at the end of the 
century. The 18th century was marked by a revolution 
in the literature and modes of thought in Germany. 
Johann Christoph Gottached, professor of eloquence at 
Leipsic, in the early part of this century, exercised great 
power as a critic, and was the means of defeating the 
Second Silesian school. He was, however, an advocate 
of French models in art and poetry ; and it was 
through tbe opposition whioh he roused by bis Gallo- 
mania, t at German poetiy was at last delivered from 
the trammels of that foreign school. Gottsched and 
his frien ds at Leipsic were opposed by Bodmer and 
his friends in Switzerland, who advocated the English 
style of literature ; and a long literaiy warfare was 
carried on. For a long penod Gottsched and hia 
party prevailed ; but at length public opinion became 
too strong again Bt them, and the dictator lived to 
Deoome t he laughing-stock of Germany. Among those 
who distinguished themselves as advocates of toe new 
school were Gartner, Gellert, K&stner, Adolf Scblesel 
(father of the brothers Sehlegel), Kleist, and Gleim. 
Of greater influence, however, than any of those here 
named, we re Hagedorn of Hamburg, whose fables and 
songs have immortalized him m Germany; and Albert 
von Haller, the physiologist, remarkable also as a 
writer of de soriptfve and didactic poetiy. Boring this 
literary struggle, the great names of Germanpoetry 
jrang up, — - Klopetock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder, 
oetbe, and Schiller. Klopstook's “ Messiah ” made 
a profound impression by its mystic, devout, and rap- 
turous faith, as well as s*work of art. The fashionable 
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»nd elegant portion of society was attracted by the Houwald, Griliperzer, Raupach, Grabbe, Imraermann, 
eemi-Greoian, semi-Parisian muse of WielancL Bat it Gatzkow, Mo sen, Prutz, Laube, Hebbel, and Prey tag. 
was reserved frr Lessing to give a new direction to In the field of historical or soeial romance. are Wrtzle- 
German literature. He established a new school of ben, Van de Velde, Pichler, Haring, Spindler, Steffens, 
criticism, and exerted * "powerful influence upon the Koenig, Gutzkow, Pruts, Mugge.Von Sternberg? 
progress of the drama, by unfolding, for the first time, besides several ladies ; as Ida von Hahn-Hahn.* Pa*i« 
to the German mind, all the beauty, originality, ana zow. Among other literary writers of note, may be 
vigour [of Shakespeare. His tragedy “ Emilia Galotti," mentioned F. de la Motto Fouqud, Achim von Arnim, 
his comedy ** Minna von Barnhelm^' and bis philoso- Brentaus, Ton Kleist, Amadeus Hofltaann, Chamisso, 
phioal drama “ Nathan der Weiso," are models of dra- Kfihne, Auerbach, and Btifter. The labours of A. v<m 
matio composition. Herder, a man of vast learning as Humboldt in the field of natural science have given a 
wey as a poetic genius, exerted a strong influence powerful impulse to the German mind in that direction, 
upon the poets or his time, and contributed power* Among their travellers, are Martins in Brazil, poppig 
fully to promote the study of Oriental poetry, as well in South America, Tschudi in Peru, Sobuberf in 
as the ancient popular songs of different nations. The Greece, Lepsius and Brugsch in Egypt, Bchomburgk 
crowning work of his life is his u Ideen zur Philoso- in British Guiana, Siebold in Japan, Gh tglaff in 
phie der Geschiohte der Menschheit." Another groat China, Barth and Togel in Africa, the brothers 
impulse was given by W in okelmann, whose writings Schlagentweit in Central Asia, and Leichhardt in 
on the remains of ancient art modified all the old Australia. On geography, ethnology, &c., are the 
theories Of the beautiful. Goethe came forward in works of Berghaus, Petermann, Stein, Hiibner, Wap- 
1773 with his u Goetz von Berliehingen," which was pauB, Kloden, Kohl. In astronomy and mathematics, 
greeted as the commencement of un entirely new are Bessel, Encke, Struve, Gauss, Madler ; while in 
period in German dramatic literature. In 1781 ap- medicine and the natural sciences, are J. Muller, 
peered Schiller’s first piece, “Die Itauber ” (the Ehrebberg, Burdach, Carus, Oken, Cotta, Bchleiden, 
Bobbers), followed by “ Fieaco ** and “Cabale und Von Each, Liebig, Dove, Burmeister, Poggendorf, 
Liebe." These impassioned tragedies gave a new impulse Erdmann, Gmelin, Grafe, Vogt, Rokitansky, Wagner, 
to the literary excitement. His “ Don Carlos " (1784) and Doffenbach. In the history of language ana lite- 
shows greater moderation, and opens a long series of ratnre, politics, and the social sciences, are Vilmar, 
tragedies, in which the highest aspirations for liberty Gervinus, Bouterwek, Becker/ Wachler, Waagen, 
ana humanity are interwoven with historical assooia- Savigny, &o. — Bef. Max Mfiller's Collection qf the 
tions expressed in language of the most classic purity . German Classics, Introduction ; History qf German 
It was only, however, after Schiller's union with Literature, by W. Metcalf; Koberstein’a Grundriss 
Goethe (1795) that, by their combined labours, Ger- der deutschen NationalUteratur (1815*62) ; Gervinus* 
man literature was brought to that classic perfection Qeschichte der deutschen Hichtung, 6 voh i. (Leipsio, 
whioh, from a purely local, has since given to it a 1853) ; Vilmar’s Vorlesungen iiber die Qeschichte der 
universal influence. Schiller, by his enthusiastic and deutsohen NationalUteratur (1852) ; Jul. Schmidt** 
sympathetic eloquence and tenderness, became the Geschiohte der deutschen NationalUteratur im 19 
favourite of the people ; while Goethe, with hiB many* Jahrhundert (2 vols., Leipsic, 1853). 
sided intellect and boundleBS sensibilities, controlled Gbrmaw Fb mosorHY. — The philosophic spirit which 
by a strong will, beoame the acknowledged sovereign characterizes Germany in the present day is only of 
of German literature. The philosophic spirit of this comparatively modem origin. The old scholastic 
age also gave birth in rapid succession to the master forms retained their place here long after they had 
mindB of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Bchelling. Jean been forsaken in France and England. The writings 
Paul Richter is a peculiar and powerful writer of of Lord Bacon, of Descartes, and of Spinoza, which 
this period, whose works, though characterized by ob- did so much for philosophy in their own countries, had 
ecurity and irregularity, are frequently lighted up by but little influence in Germany. It was more portion- 
flashes of humour and brilliant gems of thought and larly the writings of Locke which first excited any 
feeling. Novalis (von Hardenberg) is another strangely- considerable degree of attention. His empiricism, 
constituted writer, whose works, though few and frag* which sought to set up psychology as a regulator of 
mentary, contain scattered thoughts of such wisdon# metaphysics, aroused the opposition of Leibnitz, the 
and genms as to give them a high place in the litera* first German that made an epoch in the history of the 
tore of his country. LudwigTieck, a more voluminous new philosophy, and who, from the influence which he 
and connected Writer than his friend Novalis, was also exerted on all sides, most be regarded as the originator 
much more of a creative genius. His dramas, and of the philosophic spirit in Germany. Yet the funda- 
collection of ancient faiiy and popular tales, often re- mentals of his system,— monodology, pre-established 
fleet the romance of mediaeval poesy with much beauty harmony, the doctrine of innate ideas, wanted a strong 
and genius, but with a mystic reeling, bordering almost systematic basis, being rather genial hypotheses than 
on superstition. To the so-called Romantic school regularly-established propositions. This defect Ohr. 
belong the brothers Sohlegel,— August Wilhelm, author Wolf set himself to remedy, and sought to establish 
of various critical and msthetical works, and a metrical a system of philosophy complete in all its parts, 
translation of Shakespeare; and Friedrich, known as according to the fules of strict logic ; but, in so doing, 
a writer on the history of anoient and modern litera- he set aside the very doctrines which most particularly 
ture, and the philosophy of history. The other writers characterize the system of Leibnitz. The wide oircu- 
of that and the subsequent period to the present time, lation of his writings, the high esteem in which he was 
are so numerous, that we can only afford to mention held by his contemporaries, the great number of his 
a very few of them. In almost every department of scholars and adherents, show the great influence which 
literature, the writers of the present or last century, in Wolf exerted for a time, He was destined, however, 
Germany, occupy a chief place. In philosophy, the to outlive his reputation, for there coon come on a 
names are numerous; but they are all eclipsed by the period of philosophical deadness in Germany, during 
great names of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and which a kind of eclecticism, devoid of principle, pro- 
gen er ally belong to one or other of these schools. ( See vailed,— the so-called “philosophy of common sense," 
German Philosophy.) In theology, Schleiermacher, borrowed from the English and French philosophers 
Paul us, firetschneider, Reinhard, Eichhorn, Henggten- of the 18th century. Nevertheless, there also existed 
berg, and a host of others, have done good servxoe in great mental activity of certain kinds. Poetry, the 
the field of biblical inquiry. In philological and critical reform of education, poli tics, and religions enlighten- 
inqniries, occur the names of Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, ment, deeply occupied men’s minds; old easterns <u 
Owned MfiUer,W. von Humboldt, the brothers Grimm, family ana political life were shaken, and a great and 
Ffanz, Bopp, Bunsen, Beneoke, Lachmann, Haupt. thorough movement was preparing itself in the quiet. 
In history, Johannes von Muller, Heeren, Weobler, With Immanuel Kant begins the more modem period 
Friedrich von Raumer, Ranke, Lappenberg, Pertz, of German philosophy; and although, at first, his 
Niebuhr, Neander, Dahlmann, Gervinus, Menzel, “ Critique of Pure Reason" ( JKritik der reitien Ver- 
Schlosser. Iu poetry, besides the nameB already men- nuitfl) was in danger of being overlooked; yet, after 
tioned, are Arndt, Korner, Heine, Uhland, Kinkel, a time, this and the principal of his other critioa: 
Riiokert, Schwab, Keraer, Morike, Borne. In dra- works, which, after long preparation, made their appear- 
matio literature, are distinguished Kotzebue, Miillner, once is rapid auooassion, gave a powerful stimulus to 
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scientific research* The cause of this lay, not only in 


but in that they ©i&c tly ^corresponded withtne ten- 
dencies of the uge at the time. Excluding all dogma- 
tism and fanaticism, maintaining the independence of 
speculative inquiry, referring all theoretical speculation 
to the accessible region of experience, the elevation of 
the moral to the highest and ultimate of all human 
endeavour; these in general constitute the main 
features or hia philosophy# which he wished to he enl- 
tivatad rather with a view to its social than to its mere 
philosophic importance. He also entertained the hope 
that, by means of critical investigations into the nature 
of tne human mind, it might be possible to reconcile 

fleuBtS^raTand^Bpiritualism^c., and to discover a 
aeries of comprehensive principles to which the con* 
troversies of the philosophic schools might be referred 
in the last instance. That this hope was disappointed 
was owing to this, that Kant sought to support the old 
xnetaphysio of the schools by a psychology which itself 
rested on the basis of that metaphyBio. Besides, there 
was wanting in the heyday of K&ntiam any sufficient 
point of unity for the several parts of philosophy.' Of 
thin want K, I/. Eemhold was the first <to become con- 
scious; and scepticism, as in Schulze's AntiuUmui, and 
dogmatism, in the writings of Eberbard and others, 
raised their feeble opposition to the now triumphant 
criticism. J. Gr. Fichte believed that he had round 
that absolute point of unity which the criticism of Kant 
had indicated, in the fact of conaciouaneBS. Fichte, 
travelling on the path which Kant had pointed out, 
changed the half-idealism of Kant into a complete 
idealism, while he declared the Ego to be, not only the 
bearer and source of knowledge, but also the only 
reality, the representation and act of which is the 
world. In the Ego, knowing and being were identical ; 
it was at once the principle of existence, and knowledge 
and nature appeared only as the reflex of its absolute 
activity. With this idealism beganakind of revolutionary 
excitement among the philosophic minds of Germany , 
which contrasted strongly with the quiet and sober 
spirit of Kant. System followed system, philosophic 
literature became overwhelming, and the public excite- 
ment was general for twenty or thirty years. The 
meteors which made their appearance in the philosophic 
heavens of Germany, for the most part disappeared 
as suddenly as they had blazed forth, Scheliing was 
the first to exert a more general influence, and changed 
the idealism of Fichte, under the influence of Spinoza 
j who had been again brought into notice by Jacobi), 
into the so-called philosophy of identity. This system 
set out origiually with the assertion than, as Fichte has 
deduced nature from the Ego, so, by reversing the 
process, the Ego may be deduced from nature ; that 
both forme of philosophy find their basis in the abso- 
lute, as the identity* of all opposites,— the ideal and 
real, subject and object, spirit and matter. In order 
to carry out this assertion, Scheliing assigned intellec- 
tual intuition 8B alone corresponding to the absolute ; 
yea as representing, and identical vrith, the absolute 
itself. The organ of thiB intuition was called reason, 
and, as snoh, was opposed to the reflection of the 
understanding, which was held to be quite incapable of 
comprehending absolute identity. The relation of the 
actual phenomena 1 world to the absolute was held to 
consist m this, that the latter represents itself in a 
multiplicity of appearances, steps out of “indifference” 
into difference, manifests itself in the latter, &c. He 
sought to demonstrate this identity in non-identity, 
and non-identity in identity,— especially with regard 
to natural philosophy in special cases, in which the 
highest merit to which he and his followers are enti- 
tled' is the having opposed the empiricism of mere 
observation and computation in natural investigations, 
Had to.havfc contributed to the awakened interest in 
the natural sciences. For in contemning experience 
and reflection, occasion was also afforded to a fanciful 
mode of speculation} which frequently had nothing 
farther in common with science than the name, and 
on this account many dark opinions in the regions of 
poetry, religion, and social life came to unite them- 
selves with the philosophy of Scheliing, and which 
often led to the most strange aberrations into roman- 
ticism, mysticism, and a tendency to Catholicism. In 
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the direction indicated by Fichte and Scheliing, the 
philosophy of Hegel also asserted itself, and attempted 
to develop in regular succession the ofjatents ol the 
intellectual intuition by the dialectic method. He 
indeed threw off the lawless play of fanciful combina- 
tions ; but he sought for the expression of speculative 
thought, not in those laws of the connection of thought 
which have been recognized for thousands of yearns 
but in a dialectic, the essence of which oonsists In the 
analysis of all the established principles of thought, 
end whose process consists therein that every concep- 
tion generates out of itself its opposite, ana uniting 
this with itself, inwardly enriches itself, and in tms 
way proceeds to still higher stages. This method pre- 
tended to be identical with the thing itself; Hegel, 
with .enduring perseverance, sought to carry out 
through the whole field of philosophic inquiry, and 
divided his system into the three provinces or logic, 
the philosophy of nature, and the philosophy of mind. 
While the systems above-mentioned form a tolerably 
straight line of progress, there arose certain other 
systems, as that of J„ F. Herbert, in opposition to the 
idealism of Fichte, and which took a direction quite 
contrary to the philosophy of the time. Herbert, 
Scheliing, and Hegel are the only thinkers that can 
claim to nave exerted any general influence since the 
time of Kant. Among the numerous other thinkers 
of this time, who were chiefly occupied in defending 
or remodelling the older systems, we may mention 
Krug, Fries, and others, who werg; employed in the 
development of the Kantian system ; Steffens, Ok on, 
Schubert, F. von Baader, and Eschenmayer, who were 
employed chiefly in physical researches; those who 
attempted to exhibit systematically the philosophy of 
Jacobi j the different attempts to bring back philoso- 
phy to an empirical psychology ; the peculiar specula- 
tive attempts of Schlciermaoher, J. J. Wagner, Krause, 
Weisze, the younger Fichte, Brani&z, B. Reinhold, 
A. Trendelenburg, H. Ritter, A. Gunther, and others ; 
the different tendencies within the Hegelian school ; 
and, finally, the relation which Scheliing latterly took 
up to his own earlier teaching, as well as to that which 
had been developed out of them. In the same propor- 
tion in which during the last fifty years the science of 
philosophy has been prosecuted m Germany, has also 
its history been studied; and indeed the Germans were 
the first who sought to comprehend and represent the 
history of philosophy as a whole, and to throw light 
upon the more important ports of it by valuable special 
treatises. The rapid change in the philosophic sys- 
tems, and the extravagances which characterised some 
of them, have often been much blamed and made snort 
of, and it seems, as a consequence of that, that there 
has been for some time a lull in the interest taken in 
speculation, and a sort of sceptical aversion to all 
proper philosophic inquiry has taken the place of the 
former enthusiasm. Yet the influence of philosophy 
in elevating and strengthening the scientific spirit in 
Germany has been great and beneficial ; and there is 
almost no region of inquiry in which a deeper and 
mot* thorough mode of treatment is manifest as the 
fruits of this philosophic spirit.— Brockhane, 
Conversations Lexicon. 

Gebmajt Sieves is a useful alloy, composed of 
61 per cent, of copper, 30*6 of zinc, and 18*4 of nickel. 
It is, in fact, brass, to which nickel has been added to 
give it a white tinge. It is manufactured in large 
quantities at Birmingham, and is much used for forks, 
spoons, and other table requisites, in consequence of 
its durability, moorrodibuity, and resemblance to 
silver. It is also much used for electro-plating. 

Gebmatt Theology. — The important position which 
the Germans in the present day occupy in the field of 
theological speculation entitles them to some special 
notice in a work of this kind. The phrase German 
theology is commonly restricted to the doctrines of 
Protestant Germany, as the theology of the Catholic 
church there does not differ materially from Roman 
Catholicism generally. It is. however, principally# 
the rationalistic tendencies of the German theology 
that more particularly call for notice. The growth of 
the philosophical spirit in Germany soon manifested its 
effects upon the theology, by gradually bringing the 
reason more and more to bear upon the doctrines of 
Christianity, The father of German rationalism is 
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geiwrally regarded to bHvebeen Wolf (16^— 1764) » who lation is not, according to him, an exteraallaw, ofeiiaing 
introduced into theology hia distinction between natural submission from the subjective reason, wd sot)u&t 
and revealed religion, and a number of rationalistic more is demanded of the latter than to leeognifcaitei&f 
ideas. His system was adopted by numerous theolo- as being determined by the Christian principle, sod 
giana, both of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, more and more to penetrate itself with it. The views 
and thus at once deeply penetrated into theological of Schleiennacher not only met with many supporters, 
literature and the schools. J. A. Ernesti, a contem* but likewise exercised an important influence upon the 
porary of Wolf, established the historico-critical school schools which were opposed to it MoBfc of the ad- 
of Protestant exegesis* by applying the rules of classical berents of Schleiarmacher defended from his stand- 
philology to the interpretation of the Bible. Sender point all the essential doctrinesof biblical orthodoxy; as 
(1725-91) distinguished theology from religion (t. e. rTeander. Oilman r Liickc, Umbreit, Q lafaauacn,Hunnc s- 
morality) j olaimed the right to subject the whole hagen,Ac. Others attempted a middle course between 
canon of Scripture to the freest investigation, and it and German Protestantism; as Twesten, Nitaach»*ad 
laid down os a supreme principle, that the Scriptures J. Miiller. A third school, claiming fuller indepen* 
are to be regarded as canonical and of divine origin, dence of theological investigation, ie represented by A. 
only in so tar as their contents are of an ethical or Schweiser and Bauirigarten-Crusius. The most recent 
moral nature. He also distinguished between a local, influence of lasting importance in the development of 
temporal, and therefore transitory part of the Bible, German theology came from the philosophy of the 
and the imperishable word of God. W. A. Teller absolute, introduced by Schelling, and completed as a 
(1734—189*) published, on the basis of the biblical system by Hegel. According to this view, tne popular 
studies of Ernesti, Semlar, and their followers Micha- religious which have existed in the world have neen 
elis and Eichhorn, a new system of Christian doctrine, the s^reral points by which the divine self-conscious* 
and proclaimed a practical religion of reason, as the ness has developed itself. After the death of Hegel, 
essence of Christianity. A new theory of lar-reaching his school became divided into those who used an 
influence was set forth by T&llner (died 1774), who orthodox and those who used a heterodox mode of 
distinguished between Holy Writ and the word of God, expression; the one attempting to develop orthodox 
the latter of which he found also in all other religions, views of Christianity out of hu system, the other 
and in reason. He distinguished different degrees of maintaining that pantheistic ideas were the true remits 
inspiration, and maintained that the same degree did of it. Among the former were Daub, Marheincke, 
not exist in all parts of the Holy Scriptures. Against Roaenkranz, Gdsehel, Erdmann, and Conradi; among 
the assumptions of this new school, orthodox theology the latter, Strauss, author of the “ Life of Jesus,” ana 
was principally defended by Bengel, Crusius, Oettinger, L. Feuerbach, author of the “ Essence of Christianity.'* 
fHollikofer, and Spalding. English deism was trans- The so-called Tiibingen school originated with F.O. 
planted into Germany by Beimarus (1694—1768), in the Baur, who introduced the pliilosophy of religion, as • 
celebrated “ Wolfenbiittal Fragments,” first published Christian science, into the history of Christian doo- 
by Lessing. He denied the possibility of a revelation, trines, and sought to comprehend the historic develop- 
and declared, as the principal doctrines of natural re* meet of the dogma as the dialect process of the idea 
ligion, the existence of God, a divine providence, and itself. Rejecting the authenticity of most of the books 
the immortality of the soul. Moses Mendelssohn, a of the New Testament, and ascribing to them a later 
Jew (1729-86), adopted the same views, and declared origin, he endeavoured, by numerous writings, to fill 
the happiness of man to be the principal aim of religion, up the vacuum thus left in the history of Christ and 
Other writers of the same school were Steinbart (1738— earlier Christianity. Among his followers, Schwegter 
1809) ; Basedow (1723-90) ; and Bahrdt (1741-92). Au and Zeller were the most distinguished. Their writ- 
important organ of this school was the “ AUgemeine ings called forth an immense number of opponentes 
deutsobe Bikuiothek,” published (1766-92) by Nicolai. among whom ,were Thiersch, Dorner, Behalf, Bleek, 
Lessing (1729-81) also partially belonged to this school, Hase, and Ewald. Attempts have recently been mode 
and maintained that Christianity is essentially a system by T. H. Fichte* 0. P. Fischer, Weisse, Wirth, and 
of education for mankind* in which the Scriptures are tethers, to establish a system of speculative theism, in 
text-books, which may., perhaps be superseded when opposition to the pantheistic tendencies of Hegel. In 
humanity is educated (or the reception of the new opposition to rationalistic and speculative theology, 
everlasting gospel. He also held that revelation gives there developed itself, in the beginning of the present 
to man nothing more than reason alone would nave century, a school for a restoration of the original 
sufficiently developed in time. The path marked out orthodoxy, of the Reformed churches. The ISvangeU- 
by Lessing was further pursued by Kant, who deolared cal Church Gazette \ of Hengstanberg, became on 
the ideas of God, liberty, and immortality, indemon- influential organ of this party. It was, however, 
Btrable by pure reason, and that the only thing certain almost wholly a Lutheran orthodoxy which woe thus 
in itself is the moral law, which conducts ns to a prao- restored. Its principal theologians are Hengstenberg, 
ticad faith in God and immortality. Through him, the Havernick, Keil, Klieforth, Kahnis, Rudelbaon, 
terms rationalut (one who declares natural religion Guericke, Delitzscfl, and a host of others. This re- 
alone to be morally neoessary, though he may admit vived Lutheranism soon split into an old and a new 
rev ela tion), naturalist (one who denies the reality of school, and some of the latter were oharged with 
a Bupranafcnral divine revelation), and aupranaturalist having introduced into the system the most dangerous 
(one who considers the belief in revelation a neoessary innovations. Notwithstanding the great diversities 
element in religion) came into use, and rationalism that have prevailed, and still prevail xn Germany, the 
and supranaturalism became the principal division of leading tendency is towards orthodoxy, and rationalism 
the theologioal schools. The first rationalistic system is on the wane. In every single department of Ger- 
of dogmatic theology was published by Henke, the man theology an exceedingly voluminous and thorough 
most complete and celebrated by Wegsehaider; besides literature has been produced, and some branches of 
whom, among the most distinguished were Paulas of theology have been cultivated almost exclusively in 
Heidelberg, and Rohr of Weimar. The foremost re- Germany.— Ref. New American Cyclaptsdia. 
preaentativea of the supranatural theology were Storr, GxKMiKATioif, ler-min-ai'-shun (Lat. gamine, I 
Knapp, Hahn, and Steudel. A middle course between sprout), in Bot., the beginning of vegetation, or the 
these two was first attempted to be established by development of the embryo (which tee) into an inde- 
Eemhard, and the most prominent of his successors in pendent plant, capable of supporting itself. 4The time 
this work were Schott and Bretsohnoider. Instead of required for germination vanes muon, according tame 
attempting to pursue a middle course, Sohleionnaoher nature of the seeds and the conditions under which 
Bought to merge the two into one entirely new system, they are placed. Generally speaking, seeds germinate 
acknowledging the claims of both. He found the most rapidly directly after they are gathered. Ir ^pro- 
proper source of all Christian life and knowledge in the served till they are quite dry* * n some cases the -ptq* 
pious sentiment or Christian consciousness, in which cess of germination requires months or even "years, 
the subject comprehends itself, both in the totality of The seeds of the garden cresses will frequently geruu* 
its being and in its being determined by the Christian Date in twenty-four hours ; but the mqonty of Seeds 
principle reigning in the race. In this cousoiousness, do not germinate for from six to twenty days. Hoot 
it becomes assured of the reality of a new divine prin- is the agent which most accelerates germination. A 
Wfeto of li fe , which reveals itself in Christianity. Rave- certain amoun^of moisture, and a free c om m unic ation 
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with the atmospheric air, Are in all cases necessary to 
the process. Absence from light is a favourable con- 
dition. Seeds sprout most readily during wring or 
enmmer. in loose pulverised end properly -drained soil* 
nt e moderate depth ; as. under such circumstances, 
air, moisture, end warmth have free access, while light 
is excluded. Certain chemical changes, the most 
important being the conversion of starch into sugar, 
take place in the seed, end the embryo is nourished by 
the products of these changes. Thus nourished, it 
increases gradually in size, and ultimately bursts 
through the integuments of the seed. Its lower ex- 
tremity, or radicle, is commonly protruded first, and, 
taking a downward direction, becomes fixed in the 
soil. The opposite extremity soon elongates upwards, 
and is terminated above by the plumule or gexnmule, 
which is the first terminal bud, or growing apex of the 
stem: and at the same time the cotyledonary portion 
is either left under ground, or is carried upwards to 
the Surface. Daring the gradual development, the 
embryo continues to be nourished from the patters 
contained in the albumen or cotyledonary portion, and 
is ultimately enabled to produce its first leaves and 
root. The young plant is then in a position to acquire 
the necessary nourishment by itself, for its farther 
support and growth, from the media by which it is 
surrounded ; and being rendered independent of the 
seed, has no need of the cotyledonary portion, which 
accordingly perishes. The spores of acotyledonous 
plants develop roots indifferently from any port of 
their surfaoe : this mode of germination is termed 1 
hsterorkieal. In the germination of monocotyledonous 
embryos, the radicle is not itself continued downwards 
so as to form the root, but it giveB off branches of 
nearly equal size, which separately pierce its extremity 
and became the rootlets. Bach of these rootlets, at 
the point where it pierces the radicular extremity, is 
surrounded by a cellular sheath, termed the coleorhiza. 
This mode or germination is commonly termed endo- 
rhixal . The radicle of a dicotyledonous embryo is 
itself prolonged downwards by cell-multiplication just 
within its apex, to form the root j and this mode of 
germination is distinguished as exorhizal, (Set Boor, 
Stem.) 

Gerund, jer'-und (Lat. gerundium? from gero, I 
carry), in Lat. Gram., is a part of the verb used to 
denote something as being done j thns, legendum , read- 
ing, from lego , I read. It is a sort of verbal Bubatarf-* 
tive, being declined like a noun, but having the same 
power of government as its verb. In English the 
present participle occupies the place of the gerund. 

GXBirsBACBJB, gc*-ne-rai'-se-e (after (leaner, the 
naturalist), in Bot., the Oetnera fam., a nat. ord. of 
Dicotyledome, sub-class Corollifloree. Herbs or soft- 
wooded shrubs. Leaves wrinkled, exstipulate, gene- 
rally opposite, or whorled ; flowers irregular, showy ; 
calyx half-superior, 5-parted ; corolla 5-lobed ; sta- 
mens diandrous or didynamous, ijith the rudiment of 
a fifth. Ovary half-superior, 1-celled, surrounded by 
an annular fleshy disc, or by glands; style 1* Fruit 
capsular or succulent, 1-celled, with 2-lobed parietal 
placentas. Seeds numerous, with or without albumen; 
embryo with minute cotyledons and a long radicle. 
The plants of this order are chiefly natives of warm or 
tropical regions. On account of the beauty of their 
flowers, they are much cultivated in this country. 
There are 69 genera and about 275 specieB. 

GbsTA Romanorum, jes’-ta ro-mti-no'-rum (Lat., the 
deeds of the Homans), is the title of a legendary work of 
the middle ages, written in Latin, and whose tales 
are chiefly taken from the history of the Roman em- 
perors, or belong to that period, and are accom- 
panied with moralizing expositions ; whence it is also 
Mailed SittoHee MaraUeatai. The stories are short, 
and display an almost childish simplicity. They 
were appointed to be read by the monks, and were 
generally much read down to the 16th century. They 
Wert; translated into several languages, and formed a 
rich mine for the earlier fabulists and novelists. 
Gr&sse, in his German translation of this work (2 vols. 
Leipsio, 1842), assigns its authorship, apparently 
with reason, to a certain monk named Elimanaus, who 
died 1227. The newest edition of the original text is 
that edited by Heller (Stuttgart, 1842). 

Gestation, jet-tai'-shun (Lat. getttiiojftnm gero, I 


carry) , in Physiol., is applied to thespenod which in- 
tervenes between the time of conception and that ol 
delivery. This period differs greatly in different ani- 
mals. In the human species it is nine calendar months, 
or, more strictly, forty weeks, or 280 days ; but by 
certain circumstances the period may be prolonged oi 
shortened by several weeks; and sometimes the birth 
takes place as early as the seventh month. In the cow 
the period of gestation is nine months, in the mare 
eleven, in the dromedary twelve, and in the elephant 
twenty-one. In the smaller animals it is much less ; 
being in the dog about sixty-three days, in the cat 
fifty -six, the rat twenty-eight, in the sow four months, 
ana in the sheep and goat about five. 

Gxuix, yV-ttm (Lat.f, in Bot., a gen* of the nat- Ord. 
Roeaoeas. The most interesting species is O. urbanum, 
the wood evens, a commbn herb in our hedges ana 
thickets. The roots have an aromatic flavour, some- 
thing like that of cloves. They were formerly much 
used for flavouring ale, and to some extent in medicine, 
for their tonic and astringent properties. 

Geysers. (See Boilino Spbik gs.) 

Ghee, ghee, a sort of butter used by the natives of 
India, which undergoes a peculiar process in order that 
it may lost for some time. The milk is first boiled in 
large earthen pots for an hour or two, after which it 
is allowed to cool, and a little dhye, or curdled milk, 
is added, in order to make tbu whole more readily 
coagulate : after the lapse of some hours, the mass 
is converted into cards, and is ready for churning. 
The contents of each jar, to the depth of some five or 
six inches, are then removed or skimmed off, and placed 
in a larger earthenware utensil, in which they are 
churned by meanB of a small piece of split bamboo for 
about halt an hoar; then some hot water is poured 
into the jar, and the churning continued for naif an 
hour longer ; after which time the butter is found to be 
formed. When this becomes rancid, aB it necessarily 
does in a day or two, it is again melted in an earthen 
vessel, and boiled until all the water has evaporated 
from it; after which a little salt or betel-leaf is pot into 
it, and it is covered up in closed pots to be kept for 
use. Ghee forms a very important article of internal 
traffic through India, as the natives consume great 
quantities of it, although it is not much esteemed by 
Europeans. 

Gbibellines, gib 1 • f ‘el-lines, in the history of the 
Middle Ages, was the name of a political party in 
Germany and Italy, which, with their opponents, the 
Gnelphs, distracted the peace of these countries, par- 
ticularly the latter, for several centuries. The Ghibe!- 
lines were the supporters of the authority of the 
German emperors over Italy, to which the Guelphs 
were opposed. (See Guelphs and Ghibsllxnbs.) 

Ghosts. (See Appabition.) 

Giant, iV -ant (Fr. giant, from gigas, the Latinized 
form of a Greek word, probably formed from gineethai 
and ge, signifying ‘ the earth-born*), an individual of 
extraordinary stature and bulk. « The existence of a 
race of giants, or of individual instances far exceeding 
those exhibited in modern times, was fully believed in, 
up to the commencement of the present century. This 
belief was founded partly upon scriptural evidence, 
partly upon the discovery of enormous bones supposed 
to be those of human beings, and partly upon the 
accounts handed down by ancient ana medieval 
writers. In the Old Testament, the name of giant is 
applied to several races of men ; but the appellation 
seems to refer more to violenoe and physical power 
than to stature. The Anakime and some other tribes 
seem, however, to have been distinguished from other 
races by their superior strength and proportions. 
There are several instances in the Scriptures of indivi- 
dual giants; such as Op and Goliath. The height of 
the former is not mentioned, but the latter, at most, 
did not exceed 8 | feet in stature. In most of the 
oases where the existence of giants has been based upon 
the discovery of colossal bones, it has been afterwards 
discovered that the remains were not those of human 
beings, but of extinct quadrupeds. In 1456, the bones 
of a supposed giant were exposed by the action of 
the Rhone. The height of this giant was estimated 
at 80 feet, but the nones were probably those of 
an elephant. In 1613, tie remains of another sup- 
posed giant were found on the Rhone : items stated 
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that the skeleton had keen found in a tomb 30 feet 
long, bearing the inscription “ Teutobocbus Rex." 
The Parisians crowded tp sea the bones of the Kiug 
Teutoboohus ; bat it was afterwards found that the 
remains were not those of a man, bat of a mastodon. 
In this country, Dr. Mather, in 1712, announced the 
discovery of the bones and teeth Of a giant in the state 
of New York. The statement was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions ; but it wss subsequently 
ascertained that the bones in this osse also were those 
of a mastodon. Among classical Writers, instances are 
numerous of giants, but not worthy of belief. Plutarch 
states that, when the grave of Antons was opened by 
Serbonioa. the body was (band to be full 60 cubits 
long. Pliny also relates that, at an earthquake 
in Crete, the bones of a giant 46 cubits in length 
were disclosed. Coming to more reliable evidence, it 
seems certain that a height of even more thau nine feet 
has been attained. In the musenm of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there is a skeleton 8 feet 6 inches in height ; 
in the museum of the College of Surgeons of England, 
is another 8 feet 2 inches ; and another in the Museum 
at Bonn, 8 feet. Great diversity, as to height and 
size, prevails among the human race. In northern lati- 
tudes, men are below the ordinary standard, many 
being less than four feet. In temperate climatcB, the 
height varies from 44 feet to 6 feet ; but this is some- 
times exceeded, as mentioned above. As a general 
rule, giants are of rarer occurrence than dwarfs ; they 
are usually of a lymnhatic temperament, of a delicate 
complexion, often deformed, and generally badly pro- 
portioned. Their muscles also are flabby, and their 
voices weak. They are seldom long-lived, and in this 
respect are the reverse of dwarfs. O' Byrne, whose 
skeleton is in the Royal College of Surgeons»of Eng- 
land, died at 22, while Borowlaski, the dwarf, died at 
08. (See Dwabf.) It baa also been observed that 
giants show a want of activity and energy both in body 
and mind, while dwarfs are usually lively, active, and 
irascible. The causes which occasion the production 
of giants are not much understood. According to 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, Biehop Berkeley attempted to 
manufacture a giaut. He reared an orphan boy, named 
Magrath, on certain hygienic principles, and suc- 
ceeded so far that at the age or 17 he was 7 feet 
in height. He died, with all the symptoms of old age, 
when he had completed his 20th year, at which time 
he was 7 feet 8 inches high. It is a singular fact, that 
in the mythology of all the Indo-Gcrmanio nations, 
giants hold a marked position. Amongst the Greeks, 
they were represented as hideona beings of monstrous 
size, having tbe tails of dragons, and living in volcanic 
districts, to which they had been banished after their 
war against heaven. The gods, with the assistance of 
Hercules, were supposed to have imprisoned them 
under Etna and other volcanoes. They were fabled 
to have sprung from the blood which fell upon their 
mother Ge (the earth) from the slain Ouranus 
(heaven). This mingling of heavenly with earthly 
descent, together with the places of their abode, evi- 
dently points to the mysterious volcanic convulsions of 
nature, which they were intended to typify. In the 
mythology of northern nations, giants play a still more 
important part. They believed that the first created 
being was Ymir, “ the Ancient Chaos/' and the pro- 
genitor of the frost giants. The origin of Ymir was 
long before the oreation of heaven and earth. In the 
beginning, a world existed in the far north, in which 
was a well, from whence flowed a poisonous stream 
hardening into ioe. As this accumulated, it formed 
the northern part of Ginnungagap, or the abyss of 
abysses, the southern extremity of which was radiant 
with heat and light from another world. The meeting of 
heat and cold produced drops which, by the agency of 
the All-Father, or creative power, which had sent them 
forth, became a living being, and received a human 
form. Ymir, the giant, thus created, was nourished 
by fear streams of milk, and, while he slept, a man 
and woman grew from under his left arm, while a son 
was produced from his feet. Other beings were after- 
wards formed from the salt and enow-covered stones, 
and from these the three brothers Odin, Vili, and Ve, 
were bom. These three were gods, and having slain 
Ymir, they dragged him into the middle of Gimmnga- 
gap. formed the ocean and all waters from his blood, 
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and from his huge body heaven and earth, and all 
solid bodies. All the frost giants, except Bergelmir, 
perished with Ymir. He became the ffcther of the 
new giant race of the Jdtuns. It is + common belief 
in many nations that mountains and islands hate been 
raised, and rock* and mountains thrown down, by 
giants. Giants are also used to typify the heathen 
element in its conflict with Christianity. 

GiAOtra, djowr (Turk., a dog), is a term applied 
by the Turks to Chnstians, or, indeed, to all who are 
not Mohammedans. 

Gibbosity, gib-bof-e-te (Lat. gibbotUa s, from gtbbue, 
a swelling or protuberance), in Med., is applied to a 
hump or other irregularity or swelling on the back, 
or any other part of the body. 

Gibbous, gib' -but (Lat. gtbbua, hunched, humped), 
an expression applied to the convex or protuberant 
shape that the moon presents in it* second and third 

n 'tcr, before attaining the perfect circular form 
it exhibits when it is full. 

Gxddiwbss, gW-de-nee (Sax. gidig, Lat. vertigo, 
from verto . I torn), in Med., is a dizziness or swimming 
of the head, with more or less of mental confusion, and 
a loss* of power to balance the body. The objects 
around him in many cases appear to be moving about 
in different directions, often conjoined with a sense of 
dimness or darkness, or with sounds of bells or drums 
in the ear. It generally comes on suddenly, and is 
symptomatic of various diseases, arising, as it does, from 
some disturbance or debility of the nervous power. It 
generally precedes a fainting fit, or an attack of apo- 
plexy ; attends fevers, inflammations, and many other 
diseases, and not unfrequently arises from some organic 
disease of the brain or heart. Most frequently, how- 
ever, it ariseB from indigestion, and may be got rid of 
by means of some aperient medioine. ‘When this fails, 
or when it is of frequent occurrence, medical advice 
ought to be sought. 

Gift, gift (Sax. gift, Lat. donum , denote), in Law, 
is the transferring of the right and possession of a 
thing by one man to another, voluntarily and gratui- 
tously. In this latter respect, gifts are distinguished 
from grants, which are always made upon some con- 
sideration or equivalent. The giver of the thing is 
called the donor, the receiver the donee. Gifts are 
divided, as regards their subject-matter, into gifts of 
chattels real and gifts of chattels personal. Under 
the former head may be included all leases of land for 
. years, assignments, and surrender of these leasee, and 
nail other methods of conveying an estate less than free* 
1 hold. A giftjPf chattels personal is the act of trans- 
ferring the right and possession of them, and may be 
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genera ll y looks with some degree of suspicion upon 
gifts, and they are usually considered to be fraudulent 
if creditors or others become sufferers thereby. Where 
a gift has been executed by delivery of possession. It is 
not in the donor’s power to retract it; but so long as 
the gift has not bora completed by delivery of posses- 
sion, it is not properly a gift, but a contract, and this 
a man cannot be compelled to perform bat upon good 
and sufficient consideration. The deed or conveyance 
creating an estate tail Is also called a gift, from the 
operative words of the conveyance, which are always 
“I give,” or “have given.” Jt differs in nothing from 
a feoffment, but in the nature of the estate passing by 
it; and gifts in tail are equally imperfect without 
livery of seisin, as feoffments in fee-simple. (See- 
Entail.) 

Gilbbbtinbb, gW-her-tins, in Eocl. Hist., the name 
of a religions order, founded by St. Gilbert, in Sem- 
pringham, in Lincolnshire, about the year 1148. The 
monks of the order observed the rule of St. Augustine, 
and were accounted canons, and the nans foUotred thate 
of St. Benedict, There were about twenty-five houses 
of this order in England and Wales at the tima of the 
dissolution of the monasteries, ■_ ^ _ 

Gilding, giU'-ing (Sax. gildan, to mid)* the W *w 
covering bodies with a thin coating of gold, fitIM Hfrwy 
chemical or mechanical means. In chemical giiaing, 
the gold is applied to metallic surfaces by the agency 
of chemical affinity. One of the best metals for .gilding 
on is a mixture o'f copper with one-seventh of brass* 
2 nr 3 
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Copper itself is too co ft and dark-coloured ; ordinary 
brass, however^ serves the purpose quite weJl. The 

S id employed is called** fine gold/ 1 and is free from 
oy . in ordei*to apply the gold to the metal required 
to be gilt, it is first combined with mercury, a quantiry 
of the former being boded •with five or six times its 
weight of the latter. When the gold is dissolved, and 
the amalgam sufficiently boiled, the fluid mass is 
poured oat into cold water, and then becomes semi- 
fluid. It is next put into a piece of chamois- leather 
and squeezed ; by which means the particles of quick- 
silver escape through the pores of the leather, whilst 
the gold is retained. Die amalgam, if good, is then of 
about the consistency of stiff clay, and has a greasy 
and gritty feel when divided with a bone spatula. In 
order to apply the amalgam to the surface of the 
copper, or other metal, it is necessary to use a solution 
of nitrate of mercury, as otherwise there is nochemioal 
affinity between the substances required to be brought 
in contact. This solution is called, in commerce, 
"gilder's aquafortis," and when apiece of metal is 
immersed in it, its surface is immediately converted 
into an amalgam to which the mercury and gold amal- 
gam closely adhere. The methods in which thifc ope- 
ration Is performed in detail depend tfipon the size and 
nature of the articles to be gilded. After receiving the 

r d covering, the gilded articles are washed and dried 
a careful manner. Gilt artioles of all the better 
qualities are submitted to au after-process, for the 
purpose of giving them a deeper orange tint, by first 
covering them with a chemical compound, and then 
placing them on a heated iron plate, when the warm 
gold surfaces become oxidized. Most gilt articles are 
also burnished by a stone burnisher, formed of a 
polished piece of black hmmatite. In the mechanical 
mode of gilding, gold-leaf or gold powder is applied 
and fixed to various substances by different means. 
Thus gold may be applied to wood, plaster, paste- 
board, leather; and also to metals, such as silver, 
copper, iron, tin, and bronze ; so that gilding includes 
several arts exorcised by men employed in very different 
trades. Wood-work is gilt by brushing over the sur- 
face desired to be operated upon with a solution of 
parchment size mixed with a little whiting. After fill- 
ing up the boles and irregularities, the surface is again 
brushed over with a composition of the same sort. 
After this operation has been repeated, several times, 
the plain parts axe moistened and smoothed down with 
pumioe-stone, &o., and when dry the work is covered 
with several coatings of gold size, a peculiar substance,* 
of which deer’s fat is Baid to form the principal ingre- j 
dient. The gold-leaf is then carefully laid on with a ‘ 
sort of fine comb, called a “ tip," and pressed into the 
cavities with a dry camel’s hair pencil. When dry, the 
gold is burnished with a stone in some parts. This 
constitutes burnish-gilding ; oil-gilding is performed 
with a gold size of au oily nature ; ana japan-gilding, 
effected with japan size, is intended for those surfaces 
which are to be exposed to the weather. For a 
description of the process for gilding by means of I 
electricity, ace EuBCTBO-FLATixfo jend Gilding. 

Gti\Ai,jill (from Low Lat. giZla, a drinking- glass), is 
a measure of capacity holding the thirty-second por- 
tion of a gallon, or the fourth portion of a pint. 

Gellenia., gil-W-ne-ti, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Rosacea. Q. trifoliata and atiptuacea are pretty 
North-American plants, with lobed, discoloured leaves 
and white flowers. The roots of both species are used 
medicinally, and are commonly known under the n ames 
of Indian physic and American ipecacuanha. In small 
doses they are tonic ; in larger doses, emetic, 
Gilliesiace^c, ail-le-fte-ai'-ee-e (after Dr. Gillies, of] 
Conception, in Chili)* in Bot., the GiUiesia fam., a nat. 
ord. of Monocotylcdones, sub-class PetaloidetB , consist- 
ing of small herbaceous bulbous plants, with grass-like 
jeaveg and spathaccous flowers. There are but two 
genera,— Ollliceia and Mierda, containing five species, 
all natives of Chili. Their properties and uses are 
unknown. 

Gills, gills (Swedish gel),, a term applied to the 
apparatus possessed by all fishes, by means of which 
thefr . respiration is effected exclusively through the 
medium of water. The gills, or branehue, are situated 
on each side of the neck, and are composed of several 
flxod on arches. These lamina; arc covered 
938 


with a vast number of minute Mood-vessels, and are 
so formed as to present a considerable surface to the 
water, so that a sufficient portion «f oxygen may 
be received by the blood. As the oxygen is continually 
being removed, the water becomes deteriorated, ana 
it is consequently necessary that a constant ourreut 
should flow over them . Tins is effected in most fishes 
by their taking the water in at the month and expelling 
it under the mil-covers in regular respirations. The 
blood, which is continually being sent to the gills from 
the heart, is distributed, by means of the arteries, to 
every part of the body; from whence, by mean| of 
the veins, it comes back again to the heart. 

Gimbals, aim'-billz (Ang.-Nor.), the two hoops of 
brass in which the manner’s compass is suspended, In 
order to secure a horizontal position for the compass, 
card, and needle, under any circumstances. This is 
effected by means of their being fitted one within the 
other. The compass is suspended within the inner hoop 
by two pivots at opposite points, and the inner hoop is 
suspended in a similar manner within the outer hoop, 
by pivots that are in a line at right angles to that 
which passes through the pivots, by which the compass- 
box is suspended in the inner hoop. A compass sup- 
ported in this manner is said to be suspended on 
gimbals. 

Gin, or Gvir, jin (contraction of engine), a machine 
employed for raising heavy weights, driving piles, &c. 
It consists of three poles, about twelve or sixteen feet 
long, placed in the ground eight or nine inches apart, 
united at the top by a rope twisted several times round 
each, or by an iron ring. Two of the poles are kept 
their proper distance apart at the bottom by a movable 
iron bar placed between them in a horizontal position ; 
a windlass ia also secured between the same two poles 
about 34 feet from the ground. When in use, the gin 
is set up over the object to be lifted, and a rope, owe 
end of which is secured round the windlass before 
mentioned, and carried thence through a pulley at the 
top of the poles, is then fixed to it, when, by turn- 
ing the windlass, by means ofkandepikes, it may be 
raised the'required height. 

Gin (from Fr. gcniivre, juniper), mi ardent spirit, 
largely manufactured in London and other places, Rnd 
originally flavoured with juniper berries, from which it 
derives its name. Geneva is frequently confounded 
with gin j the former is, however, merely procured by 
the fermentation of the berries of the Juniper communis. 
Hollands gin is a variety of corn spirit, which was for- 
merly wholly imported from Holland. The popularity 
of this spirit induced the English distillers to produce 
a similar liquid ; but a difference nan easily be detected 
by good nidges. At the present day, English gin 
consists of plain corn spirit, flavoured with oil of tur- 
pentine ana a email quantity of other substances. It is 
possible that Hollands gin may contain a proportion of 
juniper, but as general rule, it is not present in 
Eugligh £in. Every gin-distiller lias a receipt of his 
own, which is usually kept a secret j hence the variety 
of flavours to be found in this spirit; as, the plain 
gin flavour, the Hollands flavour, the whiskey flavour, 
the smoky flavour, & c. A large variety of substances 
is employed in the flavouring of gin; among others 
may be mentioned sugar, bitter almonds, turpentine, 
creosote, lemon, cardamoms, caraways, cassia, garlic, 
Canada balsam, horseradish, grains of paradise, cayenne 
pepper, and several other herbs, seeds, fruits, &c. 

Gin gee. (See Zingibbb.) 

Gingham, ging'-hitm (its Indian name), a cotton 
fabric, originally manufactured by the natives of India, 
from whom also it derived its name. It generally 
tiears a ooloured check pattern, which is not produced 
by dyeing or stamping the manufactured material, but 
by interweaving coloured threads. ^Formerly, all the 
gingham in use was imported into this country from 
India ; but at the present time it is largely manufac- 
tured in England, and great quantities arc exported to 
India. The various kinds of gingham now manufac- 
tured are known by different names in commerce ; 
and umbrella gingham it wove a with threads all of 
the same colour. 

Ginseng. (See Panax.) 

Gipsies. (See Gxrsxss.) 

GiiiAFPB, ge+qff (Arab, xarifa), termed in Nat. 
Hist. CamelopataaUt Qiraffa, u one rf fi ’ ” ‘ 
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1 aa it it' the largest ofihe Rominant 


order. £n points of renew wnoe, the M «p- 
proaohos the deer, the antelope, and the camel; ana, 
besides thto, bat many amgularitieB ebout it which are 
especially its owe. In the leugth, slenderness, and 
flexibility of its neck, it eurpasse* all other quadru- 
peds, and peculiarities of conformation adapt it 
eminently for the life which it leads on the sandy 
desert. Its head resembles that of the camel, from the 
absence of a naked muzzle, and in the shape and 
organization of the nostrils, which are oblique and 
narrow apertures, defended by the hair which grows 
at their margins, and surrounded by cutaneous muscu- 
lar fibres, by which the animal can close them at will. 
This is a beautiful provision of mature for the defence 
of the air-passages and the irritable membranes lining 
the olfactory cavities, from the fine particles of sand 
which the storms of the desert raise op and whirl about 
in suffocating clouds. The eyes of the giraffe are bo 
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ne to take in a wider range of vision than those 
of any other quadruped, and it is thus able to see an 

enemy in the rear as well as in the front when its 
head is elevated during the time that it is browsing 
on its favourite aoacia plant. The weapons bv which 
it defends itself are its horns and its hoofs. The for- 
mer it does not wield by butting, as is the case With 
other Ctrvida ; but swings round with a lateral move- 
meut of the neck, and hits with them sideways : the 
latter are very powerful ; and sometimes a giraffe has 
been known to prostrate a lion with a single kick. Its 
motion in progressing is most peculiar j tu* , as 
it does, in a sort of erab-hke movement^ It lifts bath 
its hind and fore legs op eachside of the body together , 
and its appearance when cantering is peculiar in the 
extreme. The tongue is formed to suit its habits of 
life, and is used to hook down the branches of trees 
which grow beyond the height at which its muzzle can 
reach. The two horns with which it is provided are 
peculiar to both sexes, the bony part of the same 
being articulated by a broad, rough ? epiphysial baais 
to the cranium, apd eovered by a hairy tegument, it 
is mentioned to Branded Dictionary, that "a 
giraffe more than two-thirds grown will eat daily in 
confinement eighteen pounds of clover-hay and eigh- 
teen pounds of a mixed vegetable diet, consisting of 
carrots, mangel-wurzel, bdWey, split beans, and onions, 
andwiU drink four gallons of water. They copulate 


in March. The female has filar ingujinrfn&fors ; she 
brings forth one young one at a birtn, and the period 
of gestation is fifteen months. The new-born giraffe 
measures six feet from the fere ho oft to the top of tfee 
head, and in a few hoars after birth it is aide to fol- 
low the dam,’* 

Gzmexft, rir'-derjfrom Sax. gyrda* $ tobtod), the 
name given m Civ. Eng. and Arch, to long beams of 
wood and iron, that are thrown across openings of con- 
siderable span, to support floors and the roadway of 
bridges. Girders are of two kinds, simple and framed; 
the former being merely wooden beams, or beams of 
Oast or wrought iron ; while the latter areheame of the 


such a manner that they may be capable of Qi 
greater resistance to excessive pressure than a simple 
girder could exert, The depth and width of all girders 
rausf be proportioned to the greatest weight that is 
likely to oc thrown on them, that they may be able to 
offer the greatest possible resistance to ltspresmire, with 
the Ijmt possible qoantiiy^ffmrterfeh The steengthdl 

to* its widtiifaSts capability of resistance tooreasea 
directly as the width and as the square of its depth. 
If, for example, a beam of Norway deal that is three 
inches wide and six inches deep will bear a certain 
weight, a beam that is twice as wide will bear twice 
that weight ; while one that is twice as deep will bear 
four times as much, and one that is twice as wide and 
twice as deep, eight times as much. The longer It y, 
the greater will be its flexibility ; or, in other words, 
if two beams of the same width ana depth, bat of which 
one is twice as long as the other, be supported ntthe 
ends, haring equal weights suspended from their 
centres, the longer beam will exhibit a greater amount 
of deflection than the shorter one; the capability of 
resistance in girders of all kinds being inversely as the 
length. The manner in which the weight is thrown on 
abeam has considerable influence on its power of re- 
sistance. Thus a beam will not bear half as much, if au 
the weight ho collected at its centre, as it will if the 
weight be distributed equally along its length. Beams 
will also bear a greater weight when their extremities 
are secured, or loaded with a weight of masonry, as to 
the case of gfrdors stretching from wall to wall of a 
building, to support a floor. A dead uniform weight 
is less injurious to the power of resistance that a girder 
can exert, than a weight which is in motion; but it is 
found that 4ha power of resistance of » beam loaded 
with a dead weight decreases considerably when it has 
sustained that weight for a long period of time. The 
amount of weight that ohould be thrown on a girder 
under any circumstances should never exceed one- 
third of the weight that would Lave to be applied to it 
in order to break it. Girders should also be shaped in 
accordance with the conditions under which they ate 
to lie loaded. Thus the upper surface of a girder sup- 
ported at both en£*4h*t has to sustain a great weight 
at one point only, should be in the* form of a parabola,; 
while that of a beam supporting a uniform weight at all 
points, should he elliptic, the under surface being per- 
fectly straight in both cases. W rought and cast-iron 
girders are made with flanges, or projecting edges of 
metal at the top and bottom. In cast-iron girders, the 
bottom flange must have a sectional area equal to six 
times the area of the top flange, as the power of cast 
iron to resist compression Ib about, six times as great 
as its power to resist a drawing strain ; bat in wrought- 
iron girders, on the contrary, the sectional area of the 
bottom flange need be only one-halt of that of the top 
flange, as the power of wrought iron to resist compres- 
sion is only half as much as its power to resist tension. 
In other points, the strength of mm 

ffiT; %^Tc^ wVu 9 Ml£ ft 

encircle ; Gr. zone, Da*. cmguhm), A 

or some other substance, need m girding «P ti^lto ns- 


or some oiuer buww^, ■— r> — " » . •._* 

It was more or less in common use among 
the nations of antiquity. In Senptore,^e gir^ng up 
of the loins is frequently alluded to as being njmetited 

by the Jews before undiff taking a journey. Gfrd^s of 
sackcloth were also 'sometimes worn ns tokens of hu- 
miliation . Awong the Greeks and Roman* tlie girdle 
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was a military, ornament; and hence to deprive a glaciers, or rivers of iee, which fill all tte valleys radia- 
aoldier of his "girdle was a mark of the deepest tiog from the central mass of a great mountain. Some- 
ignominy. The tunic of the Bomans was also fastened times valleys twenty miles long and three or four 
by a girdle or belt shout the waist, and it was regarded broad are tilled up with ice to the depth of some 600 
as very effeminate to appear abroad with the tunio feet. Although apparently solid and stationary, 
slackly or carelessly girded. Hence girt came to glaciers move slowly down their valleys, and carry 
denote diligence, activity, oleverness, ana ungirt, idle* with them, either on the surface, frozen into their 
ness, effeminacy* The young women always wore a mass, or grinding and rubbing along the bottom, all 
girdle, or cone, before marriage ; and nenoe the the fragments, Urge and omaU, from blocks many tons 
phrase n Zonam solvere virgineam” was sometimes in weight down to the finest sand and mud, that rain, 
used to denote that ceremony. The girdle worn by and ice, and the friction of the moving glacier itself, 
Venus was called " oestoa.” .Among the Homans the detach from the adjacent rocks. The laws of this 
girdle served also as a purse; and in England it was motion were first thoroughly investigated by Professor 
formerly the practice for bankrupts, or insolvents, to James Forbes, who was forced to admit that the ice- 
give up their girdles in open court. mass possesses a slight degree of plasticity, or a rfsmt- 

Onoirsuis, je-ro7i’ -diets (Fr. Girtmdins), the name semi-jluidity, by whioh it is enabled to flow down the 
of a celebrated political party in Franco during the Be- valley jost as a viscous suhstanoe, such ae partially melted 
volution* They were so celled from the department of pitch, would flow. The researches of Professors Tyn* 
Gironde, which the leaders of the party represented in dall and Faraday have shown that ice may be plastic 
the Legislative Assembly which met in the month of without being viscous, owing to its peculiar property 
October, 1701. These were Vergniaud, Guadet*. Gen- of reuniting by the oontaot of adjoining surfaces after 
sound, Grangeneuve, Duooa, &c., men of great oratori- having been broken into fragments. (See Bsgxla- 
cal powers, and who soon obtained great influence in tion.) The motion of the glaoier is not dne to vis* 
the Assembly. Their political views, however, were oosity, as imagined by Forbes, but is the result of tho 
not sound; and they did great mischief by their minute, almost molecular, fracture and regelation of 
-opposition to the constitutionalists; thus leaving the the ice particles, which move as if they were sand, 
way open for the extreme democratic party. They continually thawing and re-freezing. The glaciers of 
were republicans, who took their political notions the Alps, and probably those of ot^er regions, descend 
chiefly from the writings of the ancient Greeks, and to a vertical depth of nearly 4,000 feet below the line 
succeeded in gaining many over to their side. For a of perpetual snow, and into a warm climate, before 
time they had a majority in the Assembly, and the tlioy Anally melt away and leap forth as rivers of run- 
kin g found himself obliged to select some of the more ning water. The heap of materials of all sorts and 
moderate of the party to form his ministry; among sizes, which they deposit at their melting extremity, is 
whom were Boland, Scrvan, Claviere, end Dumouricz. called the moraine, a term which is also applied to the 
For a time they seemed reconciled to monarchy ; but lines of blocks that are being oarried along on the Sur- 
at length the kinjg found it necessary to dismiss them ; face of the glacier. Combined with the avalanche and 
a proceeding which led to the insurrection of tho 20th the iceberg (see these words), the glaoier is now, as it 
of June, 1792. They, indeed, did what they could to has been in ages past, one of the most important of 
oppose the massacres which followed ; but their popu- geological agents. Professor Tyndall has lately ad- 
lanty and influence with the people was wholly gone, vanced the theory that the present conformation of 
They subsequently endeavoured to Btir up tho pro- the Alps has been produced mainly by the action of 
vinees against the Parisian party ? but without success, ancient glaciers. All the great valleys have, in his 
The demagogues of the city rose in arms against them, opinion, been ploughed out by moving masses of ice; 
assailed the Convention, and demanded their imprison- in other words, the glaciers have been the real exoava- 
inent. They were accused, tried, and condemned, tors, and not, os usually supposed, mere accidental 
On the 31st of October, twenty -one of them perished tenants of valleys previously formed by water denuda- 
by the guillotine, including Brissot, Vergniaud, Gen- tion. The evidence of glaciers in any country during 
aonn£, and Duoos; others perished afterwards ; a few* former epochs consists partly in the polished and 
escaped, and after the downfall of tlt\e Terrorists, grooved surfaces of the rocks over which they slid 
again appeared in the Convention.— Rtf. Lamartine’s with their impacted boulders and shingle ; and partly 
JSiettiire dee Qirondins, 8 vols., Paris, 1847. by the peculiar contour and composition of the mo- 

Glacial Deposits, gleit'-e-al (Fr. glacial), in Geol., raines, which differ materially from beds of debris 
belong to the Pleistocene period, and consist chiefly brought down by torrents and other currents of water, 
of clays, sands, and gravels, sometimes stratifled, In North Wales, the traces of ancient glaciers are 
sometimes rudely piled together, and containing great very distinct. In all the valleys of the Snowdon range, 
blocks of rock, which also sometimes occur scattered scratchiugs and polishings, together with the moraines 
loqsely over the bare rock-surface. These deposits, and detached boulders, bear evidence to the existence 
which have evidently been formed by the agency of of vast sluggish rivers of ice. At Plate LXI. is shown 
glaciers, are called by various uamfcs; as, the “ Great • drawing or the celebrated glacier known as the Mer 
Northern Drift 44 Till ” (in Scotland), a brown clay de Glace: at Plate LXII. » given a drawing of the 
with boulders; ‘‘Marls” in Wexrord and Wicklow, Glacier des Bois and the source of the Ajrveiron. 
where fossiliferous marl is interstratifled with sand Both these glaciers are in Switzerland, 
and gravel ; “Limestone Gravel” in central Ireland, Guacis, gtot-se (Fr.), in Mil., the inclined plane or 
chiefly consisting of pebbles of carboniferous lime- slope that extends from the exterior of the covered 
stone, heaped sometimes into narrow ridges forty to way towards the open country. The crest of the 
eighty feet high, and from one to twenty miles long, glaois is about seven or eight feet above the terrepleiu 
which are called 44 EBcars the “ Boulder Clay” in of the covered way, which coincides with the natural 
northern and central England; and “Drift” almost level of the soil surrounding the fortifloations. The 
universally. The “Erratic Block Group” is another slope itself extends about 150 feet from the covered 
well-known name for these deposits. (See Glacibs, way, having an inclination of one foot iu twenty, or 
Boulhebb, Dout, Pleistocene.) thereabouts, from tbe crest of the work to the natural 

Glacieb, glas’-e-er (Lat. glades, ice), an accumula- surface of the ground. The glacis covers the masonry 
tion of ice, or of snow and ice, formed in a valley or or revetments of that part of the rampart which forms 
Ravine 6f a snowy mountain. The average annual the scarp of the ditch, and serves to hide it from the 
fall of snow in the region of the Swiss Alps, from 8,000 batteries of the enemy* It also conceals soldiers who 
to 10,000 feet above the level of tho sea, has been are in the covered way from the view of the investing 
estimated at sixty feet ; that is to say, sufficient snow foroe, and proteots them from their fire* A banquette 
descends in one year to form a bed or this thickness, is usually constructed in the covered way. 1 
The accumulation of snow on the high table-land is Gladxatobs, glud'-e-ai-tors (Lat.), a term applied 
called the n&>4, and ia found to consist of layers of in Antiq. to those persons who fought, generally in 
more or less crystalline snow, whioh diminish in thick- the arena at Rome, for the entertainment of the specta- 
ness as their depth increases. At a certain depth, tors. The custom of gladiatorial combats was intro- 
these layers con scarcely be distinguished one from duced into Borne from Asia, and some suppose that 
another, and still lower the substanoe of the nivi the reason of keeping up Abe diversion was to accus- 
passes into clear ioe. The n4vS is source of the tom the people to despise danger and death. The 
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origin of these combats seems to hate been a custom 
in which manvu nations indulged, of sacrificing cap- 
tives or prisoners of war ’to the manes of the great 
men who had died in the campaign. Thus, Achilles, 
in the Iliad, is represented as saonfloing twelve young 
Trojans to the xnanes of Patroolus ; and J&neas, m the 
ASneid, sends captives to Evandar to bis sacrificed at 
the funeral of bis son Pallas. In time it became the 
custom to sacrifice slaves at the funeral b of all persons 
of distinction ; but as it appeared barbarous to mas- 
eaere them in cold blood, they were appointed to fight 
with one another, and endeavour to save their own 
lives by killing their adversaries. This took away 
somewhat of the horror of the spectacle, as there was 
a possibility of avoiding death by courage and skill. 
The diversion became very popular, and the profession 
of gladiator became an art, the masters of which were 
called laniatm by the Romans. They purchased and 
trained up slaves for the purpose, ana then sold them 
to those who bad charge of tbe gladiatorial exhibitions. 
At first the contests took place near the sepulchre or 
funeral pile of the deceased; but they were afterwards 
removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and became 
ordinary amusements. In process of time the Bo- 
mans became so fond of these bloody entertainments 
that not only heirs coming into property, but all the 
1 the peoph 


principal magistrates, presented the people with shows 
of this nature iu order to court their favour. The 
emperors also found it was much to their interest to 
nrovido gladiatori<#displays. Titus exhibited a show 
of gladiators, wild beasts, and sham sea-fights, which 
lasted more than 100 days; and Trajan a similar so- 
lemnity, which continued for 123 days, during which 
time 5,000 pairs of gladiators were brought out. From 
slaves and freemen the inhuman sport at length spread 
to people of rank and condition ; so that Augustus was 
obliged to issue a public edict that none of the sena- 
torial order should become gladiators. The number 
of gladiators, however, increased, and the enl increased 
to such an extent, that Constantino issued a decree 
abolishing the gladiatorial shows, which, however, con- 
tinued a favourite pastime till the reign of Honorius. 
On several occasions Rome was in danger through the 
large number of gladiators. One of the most memor- 
able instances happened in the year 76 n.c., when 
seventy-four gladiators, headed by Bpartaens, a Thra- 
cian, overcame their master at Capua, and fled to the 
mountains. There they were joined by runaway slaves 
and peasants, and soon became the terror of the^ 
country, and spread alarm almost to the gates ofl 
Borne. The war lasted three years, when Spartaous 
was slain by M. Crassns,* after displaying much valour. 
Gladiators were classed according to the weapons which 
they used and the manner in which they fought. The 
Ordinarii fought in pairs in the ordinary way; the 
C ateroarii fought several together ; the Equitea fought 
on horseback $ the Metiarii used a fork, called a tridena, 
and a net, which they threw over their opponent, who 
was generally armed with a short sword and a shield : 
the Andabotx fought blindfolded, the helmets which 
covered their headshaving no apertures,— -their ludicrous 
motions were very amusing to the spectators; and the 
Hoplomachi, who fought incomplete armour; together 
with various others. All the gladiators wore armour 
on the right arm, if nowhere else, and all wore hel- 
mets and oarried shields, except the Retiarii. The 
BeBtiarii, who fought with wild beasts for money, were 
not reckoned as gladiators. When a gladiator was so 
severely wounded as not to be able to continue the 
fight, his antagonist stood over him pausing, until he 
received tbe fiat from the spectators, as to whether he 
should kill him or not. If he had fought well, the au- 
dience turned their thumbs downwards, to indicate 
that bis life should be spared. If, however, he bad 
neither shown courage nor address, they held up their 
thumbs, and the victor immediately passed his sword 
through the body of his fallen antagonist. Palms were 
awarded to the conqueror, and gladiators, on retiring 
from service, were presented with a wooden sword. 
On aeeount of their training and profession, gladiators 
were admirable models for the sculptor. Two of the 
best statues are the u Fighting Gladiator.*' of the Bor- 
ghese collection, now in the Museum of the Louvre, 
And the “ Dying Gladiator," of theCapitoline Museum. 
In the tomb oi Seaurus, at Pompeii, there is a series 


Gians 


of bas-reliefs illustrating clearly the mode of figh tidSlffl r 
of the gladiators. 

Gladiolus, pi&f-e-e'-fw# (Lit. gladiun, a sworoTin 
allusion, to the shape of the leaves), ift Bot., a gen. of 
thenafc. ord. Iridacea, consisting of plants with ensi- 
fortfi leaves and very showy flowers, purple, red, or 
white. Many species and varieties are in cultivation 
as border flowers. O. comntuni* and cardinalia are the 
favourite species; the latter is a splendid plant, with 
scarlet flowers, spotted with white. 

Glaitd, g&nd (Lat. glam), in Anat., is an organ of 
the body, composed of blood-vessels, nerves, and ab- 
sorbents, in which* secretion is carried on j as the laory- 
mal, mammary, and sahvaTy glands. They are variously 
divided by anatomists, according to theur structure or 
their contents. In form, glands are— 1. Simple; con- 
sisting of small hollow follicles, covered with a peculiar 
membrane, and having a proper excretory duct ; as the 
mucous glands of the nose.— 2. Compound; consisting 
of many simple glands, the excretory duota of all of 
which meet in one common duct; as in the sebaceous 
glands of the face, Ac. — 3. Conglobate or lymphatic 
glands; composed of a texture of lymphatic vessels, 
connected together by cellular membrane.— 4. Conglo- 
merate ; composed of numerous simple glands, with 
their ducts all entering into one oomroon trunk; as the 
parotid and salivary glands. According to their con- 
tents, they are divided into muooutf, sebaceous, lym- 
phatic, saliva], and laorymal. There are also what 
are termed ductless glands, which resemble the others 
in external conformation, but differ from them in the 
absence of any duct or opening for tbe removal of the 
secreted fluid, and indeed, few of them contain any 
secreted fluid. Glandular swellings are not nnfrequent, 
especially in weak and scrofulous persons. They occur 
about the neck, or other parts of the body, are com- 
paratively painless, and of very slow growth, with little 
or no tendency to suppuration. In suoh cases, the 
system should be strengthened with tonics, and stimu- 
lants applied to the part : sea-bathing is also very 
beneficial. Glandular swellings aLv«? occur in certain 
diseases; as scarlet fever, &o. 

Glandkbb, gliind'-ert (from gland), a disease in 
horses, which is attended with a copious discharge of 
mucus from the noso, and which generally proves fatal 
to the anixpal affected. Scrofulous horses, on account 
of their weak constitution, are generally subject to 
glanders. The poison produces in the blood abnormal 
changes, which vitiate the fluid, and unfit it for healthy 
nutrition. From the irritant nature of the morbid 
fluids passitp through them, the lymphatic glands and 
vessels become inflamed, and lymph is deposited. 
This being of an unhealthy nature, soon softens, and 
extends to the skin overlying the part, and ulcerating 
sores are formed. On the surface of the more vascular 
mucous membranes effusions of tubercular matter |re 
also poured out. These bring on inflammation, find 
degenerate into cbancrous ulcers, generally on the 
mucous membranes of the nostrils in extreme cases of 
disease. It is stated jp Johnson's " Farmer's Encyclo- 

S aedia," that blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) in drachm 
oses of thin gruel, bmj been given with success as a 
remedy in some cases,*knd that the nostrils should also 
be washed with a solution of lime. Glanders is often 
communicated to the human system from horses 
affected with the disease, and generally ends in death 
to any one who has taken the infection. The best 
plan, therefore, with regard to horses infected is 
to shoot them at onee, as they seldom recover, and, if 
they do, are certain to spread the disease amongst 
other animals. In Germany, the conviction of the 1 
danger of glanders is so strong, that all horses that 
have even gone near another affected by it are ordered 
to be at once destroyed. 

Glands, in Bot. ( flee Epidbbm xl Appendages. ) 
Glass, or Nut, gldnt, in Bot., an inferior, dry, hard, 
indehiscent, one-celled, one or two-seeded fruit, pro- 
duced from an ovary of two or more cells, with one or 
more ovules in each cell ; all of which, exoept one or 
two, become abortive in tbe progress of growth. The 
three layers constituting the pericarp are firmly cohe- 
rent ana indistinguishable, and the whole is xpofee or 
less inclosed by that description of involucre which is 
called a cupula. The acorn and the filbert are examples 
of this kind of fruit 
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<Hass-blowing Glassites 

new braaoh of art, artistic ornamentation being now After the 16th century, when Gothic architecture was \ 
applied to table glass of so high a degree of excellence declining, the mediaeval spirit departed from the art \ 
that a small vaseabut a few inches high has been sold of painting on glass, and palaces and domestic build- .? 
for two hundred guineas* The introduction of gas logs began to be ornamented iwth painted glass Win- J 
glass-furnaces (we Fitbnacb) will do much to lower flows, as well as churches. Glass begifia to be treated 
the price of glass, and still further improve its quality ; as if it were canvas or panel, and the works of Baffaell© 
and even now this wonderftil material is produced and other celebrated artists were either oopied or 
at so low a rate that it is used for roofing houses imitated. The results were not good. From that 
and cellars at little more than the cost of ordinary period, dess-painting declined more and more, and, 
roofing materials. (For fuller particulars concerning until within late years, has never shown any symptoms 
the manufacture, we lire's Diet, of Arit, article QIom.) of revival. The method by whiah glass-painfcmg is now 
Glass-blowing, the process by which flint, crown, practised differs in different places; but the general 
sheet, and other kinds of glass, are manufactured, plan is as follows, for a small work on a single plate of 
The tools employed in glass-blowing are simple, and glass i— A careful oartoon, the size of the painting, 
have continued m use with slight alteration for more having been procured, the glass is laid on it, a tracing 
than two hundred years. Tact and skill supply made from it, and the outline is carefully traced on 
the place of more elaborate aids. The principal in- the glass, with black or brown, composed of a very 
strutaeat used is the blowing-tube, which is made of fusible vitreous flux, coloured with a metallic oxide, and 
iron, from four to five feet in length, with a bore of ground extremely fine in an essential oil. Those parts 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter. It is smaller which are intended to be yellow, orange, or red, are 
at the mouth end than at the end which gathers the then ooated according to the tint required, with a mix- 
metal. In the manufacture of flint glass, the blowing- ture composed of an alloy of silver and antimony, 
tube, being heated at the end nearly to redness, is ground up with the red oxide which is obtained by 
introduced into the pot of fused glass, or metal as it is subjecting sulphate of iron to a red heat. The glass is 
called, which immediately adheres to it j and by turning then exposed in p furnace to a red heat, in which the 
it round, the workman can gather up as much metal tracing colour is fused, and adheres permanently to 
as he requires. If a large quantity bo wanted, the the glasa. The mixture of silver and antimony colours 
first gathering is allowed to cool by exposure to the the glass, but does not melt ; so that the oxide of iron 
air, and when somewhat solidified, another gathering may be brushed off in the state of dry powder, leaving 
of metal is made, qg even a third and fourth. The the glass coloured, but transparent. The other tints, 
utensil to be made is then finished by a process com- composed of a very fusible glass, coloured with metallio 
Lining blowing, manipulating, annealing, cutting, Ac. oxides, are then added, and the whole once more ex- 
(See Glass Manufacture.) posed to heat. In moat cases, the glass is heated, or 

Glass, Etching on, the art of producing designs “ fired," as it is called, between the application of each 
apoa glass, by the corrosive power of hydro-fluoric colour. In making a painted window, many pieces of 
acid. In order to effect this operation, the glass is glass are fixed together in a leaden framework, great 
covered with a thin ground of bees-wax ; the design is care being taken to arrange the several compartments 
then drawn upon it with the needle, as in etching upon from the cartoon. 

copper. Sulphuric acid is afterwards poured on, and Glass, Soluble, in Chem., an impure silicate pre- 
fluor spar or fluoric acid sprinkled on it. The hydro- pared by melting 8 parts of carbonate of soda or 
fluoric acid which is disengaged acts powerfully upon 10 of Carbonate of potash with 15 of pure quarts 
the exposed portion of the glass, while fumes of fluo- and one of charcoal. The charcoal assists in decom- 
silicio acid are liberated. After four or five hours the posing the carbonate, and a black glass is formed, 
aoid is removed, and the bees-wax removed from the soluble in five or six times its weight of boiling water, 
glass with oil of turpentine. The glass is then found It is used in dyeing, to impart incombustibility to 
to be etched with the design required. The operation wood and woven fabrics, as a varnish to preserve stone, 
may be reversed by drawing the design upon the glasa as a vehicle it fresco-painting, and in the manufacture 
with a mixture of bees- wax and turpentine, and then of soap, instead of rosin. 

subjecting it to the action of hydro-fluoric acid. Glasses, Musical, gUU*-»et, an instrument of music. 

Glass or Antimony, in Chem., a transparent glass' composed of a number of drinking-glasses, tuned by 
of a red colour, formed by fusing tersulphide of anti- filling them more or less with water, and played upon 
mony in the open air. ft is an oxysulphide of anti- by rubbing them with the end of the finger damped, 
mouy, containing eight parts of oxide and one of The smaller the quantity of water contained in a glass, 
sulphide. the lower is its tone : hence, it is evident that by pro- 

Glass-painting, the art of painting designs upon curing a number of glasses, exactly alike in size and 
glass, either stained or colourless, with substances shape, and putting a certain amount of water in each, 
consisting usually of metallic oxides combined with a a complete scale may be formed. The skill, or rather 
vitreous vehicle. When subjected to a great beat, trick of performing on these glasses, consists in pro- 
ibe colours thus applied become permanently united ducing instantly the required vibration, by a gentle and 
with the snrfaoe of the glass. Fainted glass differs rapid action of the Jlngcr upon their edges, Mr. 
materially from stained glass, although the terms ore Poohorioh, of Ireland, is said to have been the first 
considered synonymous. Ih Stained glass, however, who thought of producing music by this means. The 
the substance of the glass itself has been coloured in instrument called the harmonica had its origin in the 
the process of manufacture. The art of making musical glasses. (See Harmonica,) 
coloured glass has been long known* It was intro- Glabsites, glfotf+tes, the name of a religious sect, 
duced into Greece and Borne from Assyria and Egypt, which sprang up in Scotland about the year 1729, ana 
Byzantine Greeks appear to have been the first persons was so called alter its founder, the Rev. John Glass, 
who practised painting upon glass, and from Bysan- who was originally a minister of the Church of Scotland, 
tium the art passed into the West of Europe, by way but was deposed by the General Assembly for holding 
of Venice and Marseilles. Xu France, the art of glass- opinions contrary to the standards of the church. He 
painting was practised with great success during the fully explained his opinions in a tract, entitled “ The 
12th century. After that time painted glass windows Testimony of the King of Martyrs concerning his 
were regarded as essential in religious edifices of any Kingdom.” He was opposed to all national establish- 
pretension. Fainted windows of the 13th century ments for the support of religion, and advocated a 
abound in France, Germany, and England, and belong system of independent church government. In fact, 
to the First Pointed, or Early English, style of arohi- his views on this subject approached very nearly those 
teeture. The painted glass of the 14th century was maintained by the CongregationaUsts. One of his prin- 
more vivid in colour, with greater breadth in style, cipal disciples was Robert Sandeman, who formed a 
and more eareftil painting, than that of the preceding congregation in London in 1762, and, after him, this 
century. It was, nowever, less pure in conception, and sect in England hears the name of Sandemaniana. The 
not so strictly subordinate to the architectural effects, leading tenets of the Glassites, or Sanderaanians, relate 
In the glass-painting of the 16th century a great change to the efficacy of the atonement and the nature of 
took place. The windows became more iu ai viduabzed , faith. They hold that “the bare death of Christ, 
and still less dependent upon the architecture. The without a deed or thought on the part of man, is snffi- 
design* weve larger, and began to be treated as pictures, dent to present the chief of sinners spotless before 
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God;" and that "faith ia no more than a simple 
assent to the divine testimony, passively received by 
the understanding." They maintain the necessity of a 
plurality of bishops, cl teaching elders, in eachchuroh, 
but do not cotfeiaer the want of learning, or employ* 
meat in worldly business, any disqualification for this 
office. They also observe certain peculiar prsotices, 
supposed by them to have been prevalent amongst the 
primitive Christians ; such as weekly sacraments, love* 
feasts, washing each other's feet, the kiss of charity, 
the use of lots ; and in general, they attempt to carry 
out literally, as far as possible, the rules of Scripture. 
They contribute largely of their goods to the onurch 
and to the poor. For a long time they have been de- 
creasing in numbers, and according to the oensns of 
1851, there were only six small congregations of them 
in England, and a like number in Scotland ; the aggre- 
gate number of sittings in all the English chapels being 
estimated at less than 1,000; 

Glauber's Salt, glovS-ber (after Glauber), in Ohem,. 
the old name for sulphate of soda. (See Bona, Sul* 
rui.TR op.) 

Glazing, glaV-zing (Ang.-Sax.), a term applied 
to the insertion of panes of glass into the sash- 
ham of window-frames, and a peculiar method of 
polishing cutlery, as well as to the art of coating 
articles of earthenware and porcelain with a vitreous 
glaze which gives them a smooth/ polished, and lus- 
trous surface. The term is also used in Paint., with 
reference to the employment of varnishes and certain 
transparent colours termed glazing colours; and iu 
the culinary art, to the us# of white of egg, to give a 
smooth and shining exterior to pastry and other 
articles intended for the table. In glazing earthen- 
ware, the ingredients that are used consist of red lead, 
white lead, felspar, ground flints, ground flint glass, 
Cornish stone and clay, soda, nitre, and borax. 
Various compositions are made for glazing, by mingling 
some of these substances together in different propor- 
tions, according to the nature of the material which is 
to be coated and the purpose for which the article is 
intended. Thus, in the glaze for common earthen- 
ware, white lead and ground flintB predominate; in 
that for porcelain, felspar, borax, nitre, soda, Cornish 
clay and sand, are used ; and for stoneware, red lead, 
white lead, and ground flints are mingled with the 
ingredients used for porcelain. For lining chemical 
retorts, sand, potash, Uroe, and nitre are used, with- 
out any admixture of lead. The substances of which 
these glazes are composed are mixed with water, 
until they assume the consistency of ejeam. When 
the mixture is perfectly ready for use, nhe ware is 
dipped into it, and afterwards subjected to the action 
of neat in an oven, which converts the liquid coating 
into a solid vitreous glaze. (See Earthenware.) 
Metal-glazing is the production of a brilliant polish on 
cutlery and steel goods, as well as articles made of 
bran, tortoise-shell, born, ivory, and white metals, by 
means of wooden wheels from 1 inch to four inches 
in width, and from four inches to two feet in diameter, 
the edges of which are coverdB with leather coated 
with emery-powder moistened with water. Other 
wheels are also used in polishing, coated with thick 
buff-leather, which is covered with a mixture of fine 
•and and water, or rotten-stone and oil, according to 
the nature of the material which requires to be 
polished. The final polish is given with a wheel, the 
leather covering of which is sprinkled with crocus or 
metallic powder, in a dry state. Stones are polished 
by lapidaries in a similar manner, with wooden wheels, 
which have emery spread on their edges. In window' 


glazing, the glass is cut to the required size with a 
glazier s diamond, and fastened to the sash-bars with 
a mixture of whiting and linseed oil, called putty, 
which hardens after having been exposed to the air for 
• few day#, and retains the glass in its proper position. 
Before the erection of the Crystal Palace, the duke of 
Devonshire's conservatories at Chats worth were the 
largest structures made of glass in this country ; but 
they were eclipsed completely by the former building, 
in which 82,280 square yards of glass were used in 
panes which measured 49 inches in Length by 10 inches 
» breadth. 

Gleaning, glean-ing \ Fr. glaner f to glean), was an 
established practice among the Jews, and was sane* 
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Honed by the law of Moses, who enjoins them, when 
they reap the harvest, not wholly to reap the corners 
of the field, nor gather the gleanings, which were to 
be left for the poor and the atranger, as were also the 
gleanings of the vineyard ; for they were not to gather 
every grape. (Levit. xix. 9, 10.) In modern times 
there exists a very general feeling in favour of glean- 
ing ; and in England it is popularly regarded as a right 
which an owner or occupier cannot oppose, and that 
the poor who enter a field for this purpose are not 
guilty of trespass. The act, however, has been decided 
to be illegal, though the practice still prevails al^over 
England of allowing the poor to glean the fields after 
they are reaped. 

Glebe, glebe (Lat .gleba, a lamp of earth), in Law, 
is the land belonging to a parish church. 

Gleb, glee (Sax, glie), a vocal composition in three 
or four parts, generally consisting of more than one 
movement, the subject of which, notwithstanding the 
received sense of the word glee, may be either gay, 
tender, or grave. The term was not applied to vocal 
concerted musio until Long after the madrigal. The 
early glees were nothing but vocal music in parts, in 
which the singers began and ended together, ringing 
the same words. Gradually, however, they became 
improved, and the play of words and phrases intro- 
duced. Certain words were elongated in musical 
expression, and points were taken np after the man- 
ner of the catch. 

Glskxsn, glee' -men, a namejriven by the Saxons 
before Hie Conquest to those who were afterwards 
called "minstrels." Their art consisted not only in 
being the poets and historians of their times, but they 
were also buffoons, rhymers, singers, storytellers, and 
jugglers, all these branches being sometimes filled by 
one man ; but oftener by several. They were the 
immediate successors of the ancient baras. Among 
the early Saxons, who came to England professedly to 
aid the Britons againBt the Piets and Caledonians, 
they were divided into two classes, distinguished by two 
appellations, the one signifying merrymakers, and the 


other, harpers. 

Glencoe, Massacre op, glen '- leo , in the history of 
Scotland, is an atrocious deed which was perpetrated 
by the regiment of Campbell of Glenlyon upon a tribe 
of the Macdonalds, who inhabited the lonely valley of 
Glencoe, in the district of Lorn, Argyleshfre. After 
the revolution of 1688, many of the Scottish clans 
continued in arms against the new monarchy, and in 
•August, 1691, a proclamation was issued by the govern- 
ment promising pardon to all who should lay down 
their arms or tender their submission before the 1st of 
January, 1602. Many of the chiefs submitted and 
tendered their allegiance within the prescribed time. 
Among others, the aged Macdonald, or Marfan, of 
Glencoe, repaired tol Fort William, and tendered his 
submission, on the 31st of Deoember; but the officer 
in command, not being authorized to reoeive it, re- 
ferred him to the sheriff at Invenwy. The journey 
was long and in the depth of winter* bat the old man 
made what baste he could, and on the 6th of January, 
1692. took the oath of allegiance. The news that Mao 
Ian had not submitted within the prescribed time was, 
says Macaulay, "received with cruel joy by three 
powerful Scotchmen who were then at the English 
court,"— Breadalbane, Argyle, and the Master of Stair ; 
the two former being hereditary enemies of the Mac- 
donalds. The news of their submission was con- 
cealed, and the Master of Stair, who was secretary 
of state for Scotland, by representing to King 
William that the Macdonalds of Glencoe still held out, 
obtained an order from the king for their extirpation. 
On February, 1692, a body of soldiers, 126 in number, 
under the command of Campbell of Glenlyon, were 
sent to occupy Glencoe. They came professing friend- 
ship, and were received with the kindest hospitality by 
the people. On the evening of the I2th of February, 
the officers supped at Macdonald's honse, and played 
cards with himself and family. The following morning 
at five o’clock was fixed for the bloody deed. Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay and a party of soldiers returned to tbe 
old chiefs house, knocked, and were admitted. Mac- 
donald rose from his bed to receive them, and while 
ordering his servants to bring some refreshment for 
them, he was shot through Hie head. Two of his 
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attendants were slain with him, and his wife received 
snob Cruel treatment that she died on the following 
day. Like butchery took place in the other houses. 
The intention was to slaughter the whole tribe; bat 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, a detachment 
of soldiers sent to guard the outlets of the valley did 
not arrive in time, and about tbree-foarths of the 
people escaped to the mountains, where many of the 
women and children perished with cold and hunger. 
“About thirty corpses*” saya Macaulay, “lay wallow- 
ing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the number, and a yet 
mere fearful and piteous sight,— a little hand which had 
been lopped off in the tumult of the butchery from 
some infant.” The deserted hamlets were then set on 
fire ; so that, when the wretched inhabitants returned, 
they found no place to receive them. The matter was 
attempted to be kept as private as possible, and various 
attempts were made to conceal the truth, so that it was 
nearly a year after the crime was committed before it 
was published to the world. At length the popular 
cry became so great ou this subject, that a commission 
was nominated in May, 1095. to investigate the whole 
matter. The report was laid before the house of the 
Scottish parliament on the 23rd of Jane ; and though 
it contains a dear and just statement of the circum- 
stances, yet no punishment was inflicted on the au- 
thors of the crime. A graphio aocount of the massa- 
cre of Glencoe is given by Macaulay in his History of 
England, vol. iv„ and Campbell has made it the subject 
of a poem, 4 ‘ The Tilgrim of Glencoe.” A writer in 
IHacJewood' t Magazine for July, 1859, criticises severely 
Lord Macaulay's account of the massacre, whom he 
accuses of partiality in attempting to screen William ; 
and concludes that the king’s “ signature was affixed to 
the order with full knowledge of the facts, and that 
his intention was to strike terror into the Highlanders 
by the * extirpation* of a olan too weak to offer any for- 
midable resistance, but important enough to serve as 
a formidable example.” 

Glob it , globe (Lat, globus , Fr. globe), a name that 
is commonly applied to any spherical body, but more 
especially to the earth, and to the spheres on which 
representations of the earth’s surface, and the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies, are delineated. These 
are respectively termed the terrestrial and celestial 
globe. 

Globb-makiwg, the art of making spheres, on 
which the surface of the earth and the field of the 
heavens, as it appears to our view, are represented* 
It is an operation requiring great care and nicety 
throughout the entire process. A spherical mould, 
which is generally turned out of a piece of hard close- 
grained wood, with wires projecting from diametrically 
opposite points, to represent the earth's axis and poleB, 
is first covered with paper tightly pressed all over its 
surface. On this several layers of paper are pasted, 
one above another, until a pasteboard shell of sufficient 
thickness has been formed about the mould. This 
shell is then divided into two equal hemispheres, in a 
line oorresponditig to that of the equator of the globe, 
when it is completed. The edges of these hemispheres, 
which are readily removed from the mould, in conse- 
quence of (he first coating not having been pasted to 
it, are fastened to a piece of wood, corresponding in 
length with the internal diameter of the sphere, or two 
pieces of wood joined at right angles to each other, if 
the globe be large, after which they are securely glued 
together, a wire being passed through the Bpbere and 
the wood in the centre, to form the poles of the future 
globe. Several coatings of plaster, made of whiting, 
oil, and glue, are then applied in succession, until the 
surface of the sphere presents a perfectly smooth and 
even appearance. During this part of the process, 
care is taken to make the sphere revolve easily and 
freely about its axis, and with regularity, by increasing 
or diminishing the weight of plaster at any point where 
it may be necessary. The lines of latitude and longi- 
tude that are necessary to guide the manufacturer in 
putting on the external covering are next drawn on its 
surface by the aid of a beam compass, and the sphere 
is now ready to be coated with gores of thin but tough 
paper, on which the outlines or the principal features 
of the earth’s surface, and the names of the different 
part* of the land and water, have been printed from 
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plates prepared by the engraver. The gores for globea 
of ordinary size are generally twelve in number, each 
embracing an extent of 30° of longitude along the equa- 
tor, and extending to about thl 67th parallel of latitude 
north and south of that line. The spaces left uncovered 
about the poles are covered with circular pieces of 
paper, extending a* far as the arctic and antarctic cir- 
cles. Great skill is requisite in pasting on the gores, 
to prevent the edges firom overlapping. The globe is 
afterwards coloured and varnished, ana the extremities 
of the axis are inserted in the ends of a semicircular 
meridian ring of brass in Bmall globes, and of iron in 
large globes, made for school purposes, divided into 
180 degrees, within which the globe revolves on its 
axis, and by means of which the latitude and longitude 
of any place on the globe’s surface can be determined 
and read off. The metal meridian moves freely in a 
wooden hemisphere-frame, on which the astronomical 
horizon is represented by a broad ring which sur- 
rounds the globe in a horizontal plane, dividing it 
into two equal parts. This ring, called the wooden 
horizon, is covered with paper divided into 360 de- 
grees and compartments ol 30 degrees eaeh, marked 
withebhe signs of the zodiac, and other things requi- 
site for working problems on the terrestrial and celes- 
tial globes. Globes are made of all sizes, from three 
to thirty-six inches in diameter, eighteen inches being 
the diameter of globea of the ordinary size. They are 
sometimes made of paper, and constructed in such 
a manner that they may be folded up and bud aside 
when not in use. Globes of this description, for schools 
and public lectures, have been made measuring as 
much as ten feet in diameter. Embossed globes, or 
globes having the land raised in relief on the surface, 
Ore made in moulds. Globes have also been made of 
gutta-percha, which can be taken to pieoea and put 
together again at pleasure. 

Globulabxa, glo'-bu-lai'-re-A, in Bot., a gen. of 
SelaginacetB. The speeies are European shrubs and 
herbs. The leaves of O. Alypum form the wild senna 
of Germany, which have been sometimes employed to 
adulterate senna-leaves. In small doses they aot as a 
tonic, and in full doses as a safe, mild, ana efficient 
purgative. 

Globulab Pnorcoriow, glob'-u-lar, the name more 
particularly applied to a kind of projection, very seldom 
used in mag-making, in whioh the eye is supposed to 
be sitnated at a point which is distant from the part of 
the globe that is represented by one half of the chord 
of an arc of 90°. In this description of projection 
most of thereat circles that appear on the map take 
the form orellipses. 

Globulb, glob'-uU (Lat. globulus, a little globe), a 
small particle of matter or a spherical form. The 
term is more particularly applied to the microscopic 
particles which float about in the transparent serum of 
blood. 

Globulut, glob'-u-lin (Lat. globulus), a term applied 
in Org. Chom. to one of the protein bodies, or albumi- 
nates, when associated with hmmatin. As hsemato- 
globulin it forms thd’principal ingredient of the blood 
globules ; mixed with albumen, it is .also found in the 
cells of the crystalline lens of the eye, and is then dis- 
tinguished by the name of crystallin. Although closely 
resembling albumen iu many of its relations, it differs 
from that substance in being precipitated from acid 
and alkaline solutions when perfectly neutralized. It 
is also, when in solution, completely precipitated by 
carbonic acid gas. 

Glombbulb. (See Iitflobbscbjccb.) - 

Globxa ijt Excblsis, glo '- re-a in eks -$ eV*tis (Lat., 
glory to God in the highest), is the name of a hymn in 
the communion service of the Churoh of England, and 
is so called from the words with which it begius. It is 
founded on the hymn of the Angels, given m Luke ii. 
14, and is very ancient, appearing nearly a» now used 
in the Apostolic Constitutions. In the Roman Missal 
it stands at the beginning of the office for the com- 
munion. 

Gloss, gloss (Gr. glossa, a tongue or language), in 
Lit., is the explanation or interpretation of uncommon 
or foreign Words ; hence Hhe term glossary, which is 
applied to a collection of suoh words arranged and 
explained in alphabetical order.-— In Jurisprudence, 
the name is given to the interpretatioxis or explanations 
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oi the Justinian code, which were generally written 
between the lines of the text and on the margin, and 
were hence called glo&sa interlinear es and gUmm mar- 
ffinales. These glosses were sometimes held to be of 
equal authority with the text itself. Accrursius, who 
died about 1260, collected and arranged the glosses of 
his predecessors. The practice of introducing glosses 
was also adopted with the boohs of the canon law. 

Gloss a, or Glotta, glo^^sA, glo#-4& (Gr.) j in Anat., 
is a name given to the tongue, and forms part of the 
name of various parts connected with that organ. 
The gloBBO-pbaryngeal nerves are the ninth pair of 
nerves, rising from the processes of the cerebellum, and 
terminating by numerous branches in the muscles of 
the tongue ana larynx. 

Glossitis, glos-ti'-Ha (<3r,), in Surg,, is applied to 
inflammation of the tongue. It may result from various 
causes; as mechanical injury* exposure to cold, the 
use of mercury, fco. The tongue becomes greatly 
swollen, and is painful to the touch ; respiration and 
deglutition are much interfered with, and one of the 
chief dangers of the attack is suffocation. In mild 
coses, the application of leeches to the part, with the 
use of purgatives, will afford relief; but in the more 
severe forms the knife ie to be freely used, and pretty 
deep inoisions to be made into the iufl&med part, which 
will afford almost instantaneous relief. 

Glottis, gloV-ti* (Gh*.), in Anat., is the name given 
to the superior opening of the larynx, situated imme- 
diately behind the root of the tongue, and covered by 
the epiglottis. (See Larynx.) 

Glove, gluv (Bax. glgf) , is a covering for tl 
hand, which is divided into compartments for each 
separate finger. Xenophon assorts that the Persians 
used gloves in cold weather, and makes a charge 
against them, on that account, for their luxurious 
habits. They were in early use in England, as is 
learned by their Saxon name; and in the middle ages 
they were decorated with gold and precious stones, 
and formed a eosfcly article in the dress of kings, 
nobles, and prelates. In the days of chivalry, it was 
the custom for the knightB to wear the glove of a 
lady in their helmet, and this gift from the fair sex 
was esteemed a great favour, the knight’s success in 
arms being considered as owing to the virtue of the 
lady. Throwing down the glove, or gauntlet, was 
likewise esteemed a challenge to single ccnybat amongst 
oar ancestors, and he who took up the glove thus cast 
down was deemed to have accepted the wager of 
battle. According to an ancient custom, it is the 
practice on a maiden assize, — that is, when there 
ib no offender to be tried,— for the sheriff to pre- 
sent the judge with a pair of white cloves ; also, 
during the time fairs were held, it was the custom to 
hang out a glove from the town-hall, and as long as it 
remained suspended there, all persons visiting the fair 
were privileged or exempt from arrest ; and the taking 
down of the glove was a signal that the fair was closed 
and the privilege at an end. 

Glovk M ak ufacture.— The principal substances of 
which gloves are made in the prdfent day are dogskin, 
doe, buck, lambskin, kid, and various other kinds of 
leather; besides silk, cotton, wool, and admixtures of 
the same. Particular kinds of gloves are known more 
from the place in which they are manufactured, how- 
ever, than from the substances of which they are com- 
posed ; as Berlin, Woodstock, Limerick, and Kendal. 
Kid gloves are the most used, and obtain the highest 
price in the market ; the best of these ere of French 
make, and hardly any of English manufacture can 
come up to them iu point of elasticity and general 
excellence. Sheepskin gloves are usually of a white 
colour, and are greatly used in the army. Doeskin 
gloves are of a soft leather; and Woodstock gloves are 
a coarser variety of these. The English glovers were 
incorporated as a “ guild ” in the reign of Charles II., 
in the year 1683. The process of glove-making is very 
simple ; and, since the introduction of machinery into 
the trade, admits of no complicity of manufacture. The 
dressed skins are first cutout by cutting-machines, and 
theflnger and thumb pieces are likewise separately cut. 
These disjointed particles of the glove are given into 
the hands of the sewers, who work it up into the de- 
sired form. The sewers use a olasp or clam, which ie 
held between the fast and knees, and clasps the leather 


while being sewn. It is stated that, during the years 
1856-7-$, French gloves were imported into this 
country at the rate of 4,000,000 pairs per annum* 
There Is no doubt that the sewing-machines have con- 
siderably lessened the cost of glove-manufacture sinoe 
they were introduced into England; and although wo 
are not on a par with the french in the average 
quality of our gloves, yet some of what are termed the 
“best town-made” are equal to, if they do not sur- 
pass, any of the productions of the Paris glovers. 

Glow-worm, glo'-marm (Ang.-Sax.), (Lampgrit 
noctiluca)\— This well-known insect is rather more 
than half an inch in length, and of a blackish colour. 
The thorax is mar- 
gined with dusky 
red, the legs and 
the segments of the 
body being of the 
same oolour. The 
female resembles 
the male, but is 
quite destitute of 
wings. It is not 
certainly ascer- 
tained whether the 
male glow-worm is 
capable of emit- 
ting a phospho- 
rescent light; and 
it is generally a- 
greed, that if the 
power exists at all, 
it is in a very slight 
degree: it is to 
the female that the 
name of glow-worm, 
applies. The light 
proceeds from the 
under part of the 
abdomen, and near 
the tip; and it np- „ 
pears that the in- 1* BRITISH GLOW-WORM, FEM. 
sect has the power to ditto, malb. 
increase or subdue male, flying* 
the intensity of the 

light at wiiL Latreille ascertained by experiment that 
the glow-worm will live a long time without air, and 
in different kinds of gases. If the luminous part of 
the body be removed, it will continue for a considerable 
time to shine; and when the light is apparently extin- 
guished, can be again kindled by softening the matter 
in \. ter. If immersed in warm water, the insect still 
preserves its luminosity, but if placed iu cold water, 
the power is suspended. The female being a slow- 
moving inactive insect, it is supposed by some natu- 
ralist a that the light emitted by the female acts as a 
beacon to the opposite sex. The larvae have been kept 
for a considerable period, li ving upon snails, and killing 
those of the largest size. “ Sometimes they would seize 
a snail whilst crawling, and -when the animal retired 
within its shell, they would still keep their hold, and 
allow themselves to be carried into the shell with the 
snail; and although they became enveloped in the 
raucous secretion, it very seldom appeared to adhere to 
their bodies. Upon being touched or disturbed in any 
way, the larva emitted the phoBphorio light, but not to 
so great a degree as the perfect inseot.”— jE«yZi*A Cyelo* 
pwdia, art, Lampnrid<e. 

Glucinium, giu-eht'-e-um (symbol Gl., eq. 6.9), is 
a metal of comparatively rare occurrence in nature, 
where it is found in combination with silicic acid and 
alumina in the emerald, beryl, and enclose. It is pre- 
pared in the same way as aluminium, by decomposing 
the chloride with potassium or sodium. It is very 
similar in its properties to aluminium, forming, tike it, 
a sesquioxide, glucim, Gl»O s . Glueraa is generally 
prepared from a mineral called the emerald of 
Limoges, which contains silicate of alumina and gln- 
oina. It is a white, infusible, insoluble powder, closely 
resembling alumina, differing from it in forming a 
carbonate by exposure to the air, and by not forming 
alums in combination with alkaline sulphates. Its 
salts have a peculiar sweet taste ; hence its name, from 
glukm, sweet. Its salts hare not as yet received any 
application. 

♦ 
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tore of starch and water to flow into a vessel contain- 
ing a solution of sulphurio acid of one per cent, 
strength, at a temperature of 190°. The liquid is con- 
tinually stirred and kept in * state of ebullition for 
half an hour, as soon as all the starch has been added. 
The liquid is then drawn off and neutralized with 
p.haUr | the precipitate allowed to subside, and the dean 
solution set aside to crystallise. Gluoose crystallises 
in hard warty concretions, composed of hard trans- 
parent cubes. With common salt it forms a com- 
pound that crystallises with facility. It also forms 
definite compounds with the alkaline bases, giving rise 
to a powerful uncrystaUiaable acid, called glucic acid. 
(See also SXJCMJB8.) 

Glue, ghi (Fr. oZa). (See Gelatine.) 

Glukacbje, or Glumiy RRiE, alu-mai'-sc-e (from Lat. 
gluma), in Bat., a sub-class of the Monocotyledons, 
consisting of plants with parallel-veined, permanent 
leaves and glmnaceoua flowers. It includes the Sedges 
and the Grasses. (dfeeCxrsBAGB^ and Q jraminace.®. ) 

Glumes, glumes (Lat. gltma), in 13ot., the outer 
bracts of the locusta or spikelet of a grass. (See 
Bract; Gbaminackm.) 

Gluten, glu’-ten (Lat.), in Chem., a characteristic 
ingredient in cereal seeds. If the floor of wheat or 
rye be made into inpaste with water, and washed in a 
bag of fine linen, the starch is carried down by the 
water along with the sugar and dextrin : the remain- 
ing grey, sticky, and mucous mass is gluten. It cannot 
bo regarded as a definite body, for, by means of hot 
alcohol, it may be separated into at least three distinct 
substances, — one soluble in cold alcohol, which may be 
precipitated by water in a form resembling albumen, 
and termed gtutin j another deposited by the alcohol 
as it cools, which has the composition and properties 
of casein; and a third, which remains undiesolved, 
which may be regarded as vegetable fibrin. Gluten 
may be assumed to be the principal flesh-forming sub- 
stance contained in wheat. 

Glycerins, glis'-er-een (Gr. glukus , sweet), in 
Chem,, C 0 H r O 0j the sweet principle of oils and fats, 
which is separated from them during the process ol“ 
saponification; in other words, it is the substance to 
which stearic, palmitic, oleio, and the other fatty 
acids, are united in stearin, olein, palmitin, &c. It 
is a viscid, colourless liquid, of a sweet taste, soluble 
in water and alcohol in all proportions, but sparingly 1 
so in ether. It dissolves most of the deliquescent 
salts, and many other substances which are soluble 
In water. It is slightly volatile at 212°; but if dis- 
tilled alone, decomposes. It may. however, be distilled 
unaltered in a current of superheated steam. From 
its possessing the property of never drying up at 
ordinary temperatures, it has received many applica- 
tions in the arts and manufactures. In Med., it is 
also used in preference to oil or other fatty matters, 
to keep sores in a soft condition, on account of the 
ease with which it may be washed off. Chemists are 
somewhat at variance as to its true composition,— one 
party considering it to be the teratomie alcohol of a 
base, glyceryl, C„H r , as vinouB aloohol is the alcohol 
of a base, ethyl 

Glycerine. Vinous Alcohol. 

Glyceryl C 0 H 7 j 0# Ethyl 

in fact, the hydrated oxide of glyceryl Gcrhardt 
considers it to be formed on the basely/, thus :— 


The waxes and spermaceti are not compounds of 
glycerine. By a very complicated series of actions, 
Berthelot has been able to form glycerins by synthesis. 
Glycerine, Mitbo. {See Nitbo-Glycebinb.) 
Glyooginb, or Glycocoll, gti'-ko^een, glv-hoJcol, 
a kind of sugar, obtained from gelatine by the action 
of sulphurio add. By transmitting nitrous aoid through 
the aqueous solution, glyoooollic acid is formed, which 
is very similar to lactic acid in its properties. 

Glycol, in Chem., a colourless slightly viaoid liquid, 
with a sweet taste, obtained by distilling binoxide of 
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ethyline, triturated with acetate of silver, and digest* 
ing the resulting hinacetate of glycol with hydrate of 
potash. The mixture is distilxld as soon as the action 
is complete, and glycol passes over, Tta composition 
may be represented by the formula C 4 H«0 # , or vinous 
aloohol, in which the 0*3. has a doubly atomic power, 
being united with fottr equivalents of oxygen instead of 
two. It is a very interesting substance to the scientific 
chemist, the discoveries of W arts proving it to be the 
type of an extensive series of derivatives, as numerous 
as those derived from ordiiuny alcohol. In a paper 
read before the Chemical Society of London, he stated 
it to be the connecting link between the organic and 
inorganic products of chemistry. An elaborate article 
on the subject may be found in Miller's “ Elements of 
Chemistry,**- vol. xii. 

Glycyrrhiza, gUs^ri'-sd (Gr. glukue, sweet: visa, 
root) ,in Bat., Liquorice, a gen. otJUguminosm, sub-olass 
Papilionaoem. . The roots or underground stems of 
G. glabra, the common or smooth liquorice, G . echinata, 
the eohinate-poddedliquorice, and other species, possess 
a remarkably sweet taste, which is due to the presence 
of an* nncrystallizable sugar, to which the names of 
Glycyrrhidn , Glypion, ana Liquorice sugar, have been 
given. The darn -coloured extractive matter whioh 
the rhizomes furnish on decoction, contains a large 
proportion of this peculiar substance. The extract in- 
spissated is largely imported into this country, under 
the names of liquorice juice, Spanish juice, and IiaHam 
Juice. That imported from Spain is prepared from 
G. glabra ; that from Italy is the produce of G. eehi* 
nata . About fi fty acres or the former plant are under 
culture at Mitcham, and still more at Pontefract. Thus 
annual consumption of liquorice in England is from 
1,200 to 1,600 tons. It is used for confectionery pur- 
poses and in medicine for flavouring, and as a oemnl- 
cent pectoral. The great proportion is, however, used 
by the brewers for colouring porter. Various prepara- 
tions of liquorice are commonly kept in the shops, and 
sold under the names , of pipe liquorice, Pontefract 
lozenges, extract of liquorice, and Solazei juice. In 
France there is an extensive use of liquorice-water in 
the promenades and public places, under the name of 
coco . It is also sold extensively under the name of 
erguoos, in the towns of Turkey and Egypt, like sher- 
bet. Previous to the war, the consumption of liquorice 
in North America had reached 4,000 to 6,000 tons per 
annum. The great use of this extract, as a preservative 
of manufactured tobacco, will partly account for this 
enormous consumption. The price of liquorice in the 
United Kingdom has fallen considerably iately,in con- 
sequence of the heavy duty formerly paid upon it 
having been abolished by Mr. Gladstone. 

Glytuogeaphy, gli-fof-rO-fe.— In this process a 
plate of metal has an ordinary etching-ground placed 
upon it. The metal is etched in the usual manner. 
It is afterwards submitted to the action of e volve 
battery, whereby a plate with the drawing in relief is 
obtained. r "‘ ^ ~ 

with typo, 

The process, \ , 

intended as a cheap substitute for wood-engraving. 

Gnat, ntit (Sax. gnat, Lat. culex) , the common type 
of the gen, Cuticiaes of Latreille, which is a fam. of 
dipterous insects of the section Neviocera. Tim pro- 
boscis is long and slender, projecting forwaras^and 
terminated by two little lip-like appendages ; sucker 
composed of six slender bristle-like members ; palpi 
5-joiated, generally elongated; antennee filiform, co- 
vered with hairs ; eyes contiguous, no ocelli ; wings 
inclined to the body, and having one marginal and 
two submareinal cells. The common gnat is less than 
a quarter of an, inch in length, and is identical with the 
insect termed cousin in France and mosqwito in Ame- 
rica. The pain and irritation which ensue fromite sting 
are caused by the proboscis piercing the skm and • 
poisonous fluid being injected at ti»e same tune. The 
humming noise which accompanies its flight is caused 
hy the vibration of ft's wings, which move very rapidly. 

Gneiss, niee. in Geol., originally a German term for 
a peculiar granitic-looking rock, occurring at ^ne very 
base of the so-called " primary strata ; ” but now ap- 
plied not only to the one rock, but to the whole suite 
of hard crystalline granitoid schists which constitute 
the lowest portion of the metamorphio strata. 
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Gneta os jr, ns-tai'-te-e, in Bot., tlie J ointed Fir fom., 
a net. ord. of Dicotyledones, sub-class Gprnnospermia. 

Gnome, none (Gr., a sentence or opinion), in Lit., 
is a short sententious saying, conveying some maxim 
or moral precept. In the Bible, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon and many of the sayings of Christ afford examples 
of the gnome. The (gnomic poets are those Greek poets 
whose remains consist ohiefly of gnomes, short senten- 
tious precepts and reflections. The principal writers 
of this class are Theoguis, Solon, Tyrtzeus, Simonides. 
The best collection of these poets is that of Branch 
(Strasburg, 1784 ; new edition, Leipsic, 1817) . 

Gnome (Gr. gnomon^ knowing, cunning), is the 
name given by cabalistio writers to a certain class of 
elemental spirits, which they believe to inhabit the 
earth, and to preside over its treasures. They were of 
both sexes, and some were said to be beautiful, and 
others ugly. They sometimes did good, and sometimes 
evil, to man, the latter especially when they were 
irritated. The well-known German Kubezahl is a 
being of this class. 

Gnomon, no'-mon (Gr. gnomon, the style of a dial), 
the plate which projects from the face of a dial, the 
shadow of which shows the time of day according to 
the son, as it moves along the graduated edge of the 
<dial-plate, In constructing a sundial, the plate is 
placed either in a vertical or horizontal position (see 
Sundial), and the gnomon must be in the plane 
passing through the meridian of the place, having its 
eloping edge parallel to the axis of the earth, and 
forming an angle with the horizon equal to the latitude 
of the place. — In Math., this name is given to the 
figure formed by either of the parallelograms about the 
diameter of a parallelogram, and the complements or 
subsidiary parallelograms, that make up the entire 
figure wbeu it has been divided into four parti, by two 
lines drawn parallel to its sides, and transversely to 
each other, through any point in the diameter, 

Gnomonio Projection, no-mon'-ik, the name given 
to the method of projecting the whole or a part of a 
sphere on a plane surface, which is based on the method 
adopted in the construction of a sundial. The eye is 
in this case supposed to be in the centre of the sphere, 
and all its great circles are consequently projected on 
any plane surface, beyond that of the sphere iu straight 
lines, a property which is entirely confined to this 
kind of projection. Sir John Lubbock’s Maps of tbe 
Stars, originally published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and now by Stanford, 
are drawn in thiB manner ; the sphere ofLthe heavens 
being supposed to be inclosed within a cube, on eaoh 
aide of which a sixth part of the sphere is projected by 
straight lines drawn through the centre. 

Gnostics, nos’ -tike (Gr. gnosis, knowledge), in Eccl. 
Hist., is the name given to various sects m the early 
history of the Church, who sought to incorporate the 
teachings of heathen philosophers with the system of 
Christianity. Their doctrines were very various, so that 
it is difficult to give any general account of their prin- 
ciples. According to some, th’fey derived their doc- 
trines from the Alexandrian philosophers ; according 
to others, from tbe Jews or from the Orientals. There 
can be little doubt that each of these sources contri- 
buted to build up the fabric of Gnosticism, some sects 
taking from one, and others from another, aud some, 
perhaps, from all the three. The apostle Paul, even 
during his ministry, complains of attempts being made 
to ingraft Jewish and heathen customs and opinions 
upon the Christian faith; and hence Gnosticism is fre- 
quently traced back to this early period. There can be 
no doubt that the sect became very powerful in the 
Church soon after that time ; and their opinions exer- 
cised a great influence upon Christian theology. One 
of their leading principles seems to have arisen from 
their inability to account for the existence of evil in 
the world. They could not see how God, as all- wise, 
powerful, and good, could allow evil to exist at all; 
and they were led to conclude that matter must con- 
tain within itself the principle of evil. Hence they 
came to the conclusion that God had nothing to do 
with thp creation of sustenance of the world, but that 
he created two beings, called JEons, or emanations, 
from which sprang other moot, and others from these, 
an innumerable host, the lower in desoent being always 
less perfect than those above them. One of these 
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sons was Dexniurgus, who created this world, and was 
the God of the Old Testament. T<| counteract the 
evil that existed, God seat Christ, one of the highest 
sons, into the world, to restore man to the know- 
ledge of himself. They had very inferior notions of 
the character of Christ, and denied that he suffered 
death, or that he really underwent the sufferings re- 
corded of him. They did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, deeming it too gross for a higher 
destiny. Their beliefs influenced their lives in two very 
different ways, leading some to mortify tho flest}, iu 
order to bring themselves into closer communion 
with God, and leading others to give way to every 
sinful lust and passion, in order to show their total 
disregard of thebody. In process of time they split 
into various divisions, differing widely from each 
other both in faith and practice. Among the principal 
Gnostic sects may be mentioned the Nioolaitanes, 
Saturnines, Cerinthians, Basilidians, Yalentinians, 
Ophites, Carpooratians, Antitactes, Dooetss, Maroion- 
ites, Tationists, and Bardesanists. The system of 
Gnosticism disappears about the 6th century. — Jtef. 
Mosheim's and Neander’s; Church Histories ; Mdhler, 
Versuck iiber den Ur sprung der Gnotiiken, 1B31 ; 
Baur, Die Christ lichen Gnosis in gesohiektliche Ent~ 
wickelung ; Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Gnu, nu , — This animal is an equine antelope, belong- 
ing to the section denominated Connochetes. It has a 
broad, spreading muzzle ; horns bent downwards and 
outwards, broad at the base, and tapering to a point ; 
the tail long and bushy, like that of a horse ; tbe 
frontal bone much depressed, and the intermaxillary 
bones elongated. The gnu, or kokoon, as it is va- 
riously termed, inhabits the plains and wilds of South 
Africa, where it roams about iu extensive herds. Iu 
[ appearance it is very singular, and at a distance 
resembles a full-grown ass. The neck, body, and tail, 
as well as tho pace of the gnu, are nearly identical with 
that of a donkey or small horse, while its horns, and the 
long hair which surrounds its face and muzzle, give 
it the most uncouth appearance imaginable. Tbe gnus 
are extremely wild and difficult for the hunter to ap- 
proach, and from their firmness and courage a good 
deal of danger is attendant in shooting them. In 
height they are generally about three feet and a half 
at the shoulder, and their colour ib a dark brown. 
The horns are common to the female as well as the 
male. When they are surprised by the hunter, in 
■the first alarm they commence flinging up their 
heels, and start about like a frightened horse; but they 
immediately afterwards take to flight, and career over 
the plains at a speed which soon out-distances the 
hunter, who must trust more to take them bv strata- 
gem than by hoping to run them down. When they 
are wounded, they will often turn on their assailant, 
and attack him with the greatest fury, often besieging 
him in some mound or tree for days. Before attack- 
ing, they first drop on their knees, and then spring 
upon their foe with immense impetus. It is said that 
the guu is subject to a sore of eruption on the skin or 
other cutaneous disorder, which attacks the different 
herds at a particular season of the year ; aud that if 
domestic cattle become infected with it, it is certain 
to end in their death. When taken young, the gnu is 
very easily domesticated, and is often adapted to the 
plough in South Africa. 

Goat, goto (Sax. a act ). — The domestic goat, accord- 
ing to Cuvier, varies more in size, stature, length 
and fineness of the hair, than any other animal, with 
the solitary exception of the dog. Its distinguishing 
characteristics, from the Linnaean system of zoology, 
are as follows : The horns are hollow, turned upwards, 
annulated on their surfaces, and knotted in front. 
There are eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw and 
none in the upper ; and the male is generally supplied 
with a beard or tuft of hair under the lower jaw, Tbe 
original stock from which this animal sprung has been 
discovered by the researches of modern students of 
natural history to have been the ASgagrus, or wild 

f oat, which inhabits the mountains of Caucasus i and 
'ersia. The domestic goat is one of the most useful of 
animals to man, and it bears every temperature, from 
that of tbe tropics to as far north as Wardhuys, in 
Norway, where it remains exposed to all the mclemen- 
[cies of tho weather all da*, bring only sheltered at 
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night in hovels which are nearly as much exposed as 
the open fields, in Norway, it feeds on moss and the 
bark of the fir-tree. The milk of the goat is fat 
richer than that of a cow, and the hair is particularly 
useful in manufacture. The skin, especially that ofj 
the kid, is used for the making of gloves, ana the fiesh 
is often eaten, although it is rather coarse, — that of the 
kid is esteemed quite a delicacy. The condition of 
the goat in the British islands is much more wild than 
that of any other of our domestic animals : from its 
beingh courageous and powerful animal, its temper and 
motions are particularly inconstant, and it roams over 
the mountains of Wales as if it had never been domes- 
ticated, although, at the sight of the herdsman, it will 
be far more quick and playful and show more affection 
than the sheep, to which it is undoubtedly superior in 
many instances. The Cashmere goat is smaller than 
the domestic goat, and is likewise valued for the fine- 
ness of its fleece. This variety is a branch of the 
Thibet goats, whioh pasture on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, in Hindostan. Both these species have along 
outward hairy covering, and beneath this is a fine 
and beautiful coat of wool. From this wool are made 
the magnificent shawls which form Buoh an important 
item in the Asiatic trade. Many attempts have been 
made to cross the breed of the goat with the sheep, 
and some veiy successful results nave followed. The 
Cashmere goat having been bred in with the Merino, 
a mule has been the mult, which partakes of the good 
qualities of both. The Rocky Mountain goat of North 
America is another variety, and ranks next to the 
Cashmere goat for the excellence of its fleeod. (See 
also Angora Goat.) 

Goat-moth (Conut ligniperda) belongs to the sec- 
tion Lepuioptera noctwna moths, and its family Hepi- 
alida>. It is the largest of European moths, the ex- 
pansion of its fore wings sometimes exceeding three 
inches. The colour of the hind wings is brown, with 
darker variations or mottles throughout the surface ; 
while the fore wings are a dusky white clonded with 
brown, and varied with black irregular streaks, form- 
ing a species of network. The thorax is a buff-colour, 
and the body is of a dark brownish-grey odour, with 
silver rings round it. The larva is about three inches 
in length when full grown, and takes three years to 
arrive at maturity, during which time it incloses itself 
in a tough oocoon, formed of pieces of wood gummed 
together with a glutinous sort of gum. The larva or 
caterpillar lives on the wood of the poplar, oak, and 
aspen, which it perforates in large holes ; whence its 
name of Ligniperda. 

Go at- SUCKER, or N I ght-4 AR ( Caprimu Igus enropaut ), 
is a bird which derived its name from on absurd idea 
or supposition, that it was in the habit of sucking the 
teats of goats and other animals at night. These 
birds form the tribe of Fissiroatre a nocturnes of some . 
naturalists, and are closely allied to the swallows 
and swifts, from which, however, they may be readily 
distinguished by the largeness of their eye and 
the softness of their plumage,— characteristics which 
are common to the generality of night-birds. The bill 
is short and depressed, and is very broad, with an 
enormously wide gape, which extends beneath the eyes, 
and is bounded by long bristles : the tarsi are short, and 
the toes long and strong : the wings are long and 
pointed. The goatsuokers are found in all parts of 
the world, and th6ir habits are nearly identical. They 
fly about at dusk, in pursuit of moths and beetles; ana 
from the rapidity and elegonoe of their flight, they are 
frequently mistaken for swallows. Their colour is 
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plain, but beautifully variegated by being freckled and 
barred with black, brown, and grey feathers diversely 
arranged. There are numerous varieties of this bird; 
as the uanded goat-sucker and the crested goat-sucker; 
but they are ml very closely alike. (See Whip-foob- 
Will.) 

Gobelin Tapestry. (See Tapestry.) 

God (Ger. Gott, Tr. Lieu, Lat. Letts, Gr. Theoa) is the 
name given to the Creator and Sustainer of the uni- 
verse, the High and Holy One, who is the object of 
human worship. The term is of Saxon origin, being 
a contraction of good. The belief in the existence of 
some being or beings superior to man, on whom he is 
dependent, and who demands his worship, is so uni- 
versal that is may almost ie said to be an instinct of 
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our nature. Those who worship many gods are 
termed polytheists ; those who worship one o&ly, mo* 
notheiats. The department of knowledge which treats 
of the being, perfections, and government of God, is 
called theology. Many attempts have been made, by 
arguments, to prove the existence of one Supreme 
Being, all-powerful, wite, and good, through whom 
everything exists. Some of these arguments are d 
priori , others are d posteriori. “ When we argue 
from the ideas we have of immensity, eternity, neces- 
sary existence, and the like, that such perfections can 
reside but in one Being, and thence conclude that 
there can be but one Supreme God, who is the cause 
and author of all things, >r — this is an argument & priori. 
When, on the other hand, like Hr- Paley, we argue 
from the order and regularity that we observe in the 
objects of nature around us, that there is evidence of 
design and of a designer, this is an argument d posts* 
rion. Each of these modes of argument, however, is 
incomplete of itself, and it is only by a combination of 
the two that we can expect to be able, if, indeed, the 
imperfection of our present faculties will ever admit 
of our being able, to prove by arguments the existence 
and attributes of God. At least we have not been 
left to such resources, seeing that He has seen meet 
to give os a revelation of Himself. 

Godfathers and Godmothers, god^fa-theras. god’- 
muth-erz (Ang.-Sax.), the names ^iven to the male and 
female sponsors of a child at baptism. According to the 
principles of the Chnrch of England, for every male 
child at baptism there are required two godfathers 
and one godmother, and for every female child two 
godmothers and one godfather. Each sponsor must 
be a baptized person, of full age, acquainted with the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, and 
acquainted with the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
It was especially enjoined upon sponsors that they 
should see to the children being instructed in the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and take care, bv admonition and 
instruction, to enforce upon them the importance of 
their performing their part of the contract. Prac- 
tically, however, it has become little more than a 
mere form, the godfathers and godmothers usually 
giving little or no heed to the future training of the 
child. The origin of this institution is very ancient, 
but the periodF of its rise is not exactly known. No 
trace of it occurs in the New Testament, but it was 
practised in the 2nd century, and was in general use 
in the 4th and Gth. It probably arose from the 
Churoh requiting replies to the interrogatives put at 
baptism ; and henoe, in the case of infants, the neces- 
sity of there having some one to answer for them. In 
the Roman Catholic Chnrch a sort of spiritual rela- 
tionship is regarded as established by this connection, 
constituting by the canon law an impediment to mar- 
riage between the sponsors and the baptized or the 
* ■' baptized. In the Presbyterian and 
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other non-episcopal churches the parents stand in the 
place of sponsors, the lather taking upon himself the 
baptismal vows as to the religious up-bringing of the 

God’s Trucb (Ger. Gotleafriede, Lat. Treuga Lei, 
or Tretea Lei) is the name of an institution of the 
middle ages ; a means introduced by the Church to 
check in some measure the hostile spirit of the times, 
by establishing certain days or ponods daring which 
all private feuds were to cease. It seems to have taken 
its rise about the latter part of the 10th or beginning 
of the 11th century. At first the Churoh forbade all 
feuds on those days of the week which were specially 
consecrated by the death and resurrection of Christ; 
namely, from Thursday evening to Monday morning, 
and threatened with excommunication any who trans- 
gressed that order. Afterwards the period was ex- 
tended so as to include the whole of Thursday, the 
whole of the period from the beginning of Advent to 
the Epiphany, and certain other times trad saints days. 
The precincts of churches, convents, and graveyards, 
were also interdicted from any hostile encounters. 
Though frequently disregarded, there can be little 
doubt that these enactments were of much use in these 
troublous times. By degrees the power of the State 
came to be exerted to promote peaee, and these laws 
of the Church gradually fell into disuse. 

Goa and Magog are two names that occur several 
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times in the saored Scriptures. In Gen. X. 2, Ma- tains, California, Australia, New Zealand, and latterly 
gog is mentioned as one of the sons of Japheth ; in in British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island. It also 
Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix., the prophet is told to set his occurs somewhat >aringly in the rivers of Hungary, 
face "against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince Wicklow, and Wales. As the larger portion of the 
of Meshech and Jubal, and prophesy against him ; ** gold used by mankind is found in the British posses* 
and in Rev. xx. 6, Satan » represented as going sions, it will be necessary to consider its metallurgy 
forth " to deceive the nations, which are in the four somewhat fnlly. Gold is always found in thd” metallic 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog to gather them ! state, generally alloyed with silver or tellurium; its 
together to battle." Among Christians, the terms ■ extraction from the ore is therexvre a simple matter, 
have been used as nearly synonymous with Antichrist, I When the metal is disseminated through quartz 
and in a general sense to include all nations hostile pyrites or lead, the ore is pounded, and washed with 
to Christianity. These names are also employed to j a stream of water, which carries away the lighter 
designate two huge warlike figures, that adorn the | portions of sand, leaving the heavy metal behind. It 
Guildhall of London. Many fables are given of the j is further freed from impurities by being amalgamated 
origin of these worthies ; bat nothing with certainty is ; with quicksilver, which is afterwards distilled off. In 
known regarding them, further than that from time: this state it generally contains from 2 to 10 per cent, 
immemorial they have been looked upon with pride by ; of silver or tellurium. It is further refined by being 
the people of London. The old giants, which were of finely granulated and boiled with concentrated sul- 
wickerwork and pasteboard, were destroyed by the phuric acid until every other constituent is dissolved 
great fire of 1686, and the present ones, which are of out. Perfectly pure gold— 24-carat, or fine gold, as it 
stone, were constructed in 1708. They are fourteen feet is termed— is too soft to be used as ornaments, coins, 
high. vessels, &o, ; it is therefore alloyed with one part of 

GoiTKB, yoy-ifr (Fr. goitre, probably a corruption copper to eleven of gold for coining purposes. This is 
of Lafc. gittiur, the throat), is a preternatural enlarge- called standard or 22-oarat gold. Jewellery is gene- 
xnent or the thyroid gland, occasioning a swelling of rally made of 18-carat gold, which contains one qnarter 
the throat, which frequently attains a very large size, of copper. Gold, by being alloyed, loses much of its 
It is also termed Bronchocele (Or. brancko*, the throat, ductility and malleability, but gains in fusibility and 
and isle, a swelling), and Derbyshire neck, on account hardness. To gild glass or porcelain, gold-leaf is 
of its prevalence in the hilly parts of Derbyshire, It made into a paste with turpentine and oil, and laid 
is, however, in the Alpine districts of Europe, espe- on with a brush, which is afterwards heated in a 
cially Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, that it is chiefly muGle and burnished. Wood, plaster, and papier tnd- 
to be met with. It is also common in certain regions i ehe are covered with geld-leaf by the intervention of 
of the Andes and Himalayas. It, is frequently asso- size or varnish. Metals are gilt either by the nae of 
dated with cretinism (which »ee). Little is yet known gold amalgam, by immersion in a solution of gold, or 
of the nature or cause of this disease. It is endemic, by the electrotype process. In gilding by amalgamn- 
or common to certain regions ; butfrom what peculiarity ti on, the articles to be gilt are made perfectly clean, 
of these regiqnB it is owing ia very uncertain, though and rubbed over with a brush dipped in nitrate of 
many are inclined to attribute it to a calcareous im- mercury and the amalgam : they are then heated to 
pregnation of the water. It also occurs hereditarily, expel the mercury. Copper articles are often gilt by 
independent of endemic influence. It is much more immersing them in a solution of an alkaline aurate. 
common among females than males, and usually occurs Electro-gilding is described under that head. Gold 
about the age of puberty. It is not of an inflammatory alloys are assayed in two ways, -by robbing the article 
or malignant character, is free from pain, and generally on a touchstone so as to make a metallic streak, which is 
of the natural colour of the skin. At first the tumour touched with aqua, regia , and the effect is coin pared 
is soft and elastic ; but as it increases in size, it becomes with that of a similar streak made by an alloy of known 
hard and firm. Its size often beeomerso great as not composition. By this means an experienced operator 
only to be a serious inconvenience, but even to impede can estimate the amount of alloy in any mixture cor- 
rcBpiration and obstruct the voice. The great remedy rectly within one per cent. When great exactitude 
for this disease is iodine, either administered internally is required, the process of cupellation is resorted to. 
In small doses for a long time, or appl^jd externally, A mixture of one part of the alloy to be assayed is 
either in the form of au ointment, or of the tincture made wi*h three or fbtir parts of silver and three or 
painted over it every night. Generally, if not of long four of lead, which is fused upon a bone-ash cupel, 
standing, the swelling will in this way be removed. The lead carries down the whole of the impurities, 
Goixbb-stioxs. (See 8auga33tjm.) except the silver, into the cupel, leaving nothing but the 

Gold, gold (Bax. gold), symbol An. (aurum) j gold, alloyed with three or four times its weight of silver, 
equiv. 197; spec. grav. 19*3. Pure gold for chetni- It is then beaten out and immersed in nitric acid, 
cal purposes may be obtained by dissolving standard which dissolves out the silver, leaving the gold pure, 
gold in one port of nitric and four parts of hydrochloric The amount of silver used must be at least three times 
acid. The solution is diluted $ud filtered, and evupo- that of the gold, otherwise the silver diffused through 
rated almost to dryness, to expel the excess of acid, the mass would bo protected from the action of the 
The remaining salt is then boiled with a solution of nitric acid by the nobler metal. The first of these 
sulphate of iron, which precipitates the gold as a dark processes, where the gold is alloyed with the silver, is 
bluish-purple powder, which is subsequently washed Known as quartation ; and the separation of the metals 
with water and hydrochloric acid. Gold, in its ordi- by nitric acid is termed parting. As gold is diffused 
nary metallic form, has a reddish-yellow colour, but through nearly all our colonies, a short method of 
when very much extended, it transmits a green light, testing for its presenoe will be useful. The minerals 
being purple by reflected light. When pure it is most usually mistaken for it are copper and iron 
nearly as soft as lead, and is the most malleable end pyrites, which may be easily recognized by their giving 
ductile of all metals, but is inferior to many in its off sulphur when roasted on a metallic plate. They 
tenacity. It does not combine directly with any of may, however, contain gold : in which case they should 
the noil-metallic elements, except chlorine, bromine, be roasted, powdered, and dissolved in aqua regia with 
fluorine, and phosphorus. The oxygen acids do not the aid of heat. The solution should be carefully 
combine with either of its oxides, and the only way in neutralized with carbonate of soda, filtered; and a 
which the chloride can be formed is by dissolving it in solution of protosulphate of iron should be added as 
hydrochloric acid, to which some oxydizing substance longue there is a precipitate. The precipitate is Ai- 
nas been added, such as nitric acid, chromic acid, or tered and washed in nitric acid, ana the remaining 
binoxide of manganese, galenic acid acts upon it by insoluble matter is the amount of gold contained in 
oxidation, its acid being converted into sclenious. The the mineral. This may be farther confirmed by dis- 
hvdrated alkalies do not act upon gold, except in a solving it in hot aqua regia, neutralizing, and adding a 
strong current of air, when auric acid is formed, which solution of protochloride and perchioride of tin. Or 
combines with the alkali. The higher alkaline sul- if the gold ie generally diffused through the mass of a 
pliides dissolve it in the form of tersulphide. mineral, it should he powdered finely and shaken up 

Gold, in Metall.— This important metal occurs in con - with a quo ntity of mercury, which, when poured off 
siderable quantity in different parts of the world, more and distilled, leaves the gold behind, 
especially in Mexico, Bern, Brasil, the Ural Moun- Gold, Culosides op, riu Chem.— With chlorine, 
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Gold, Cyanide of 1 Goldb eating 

gold forms two salts, — the protochloride, AuCl, formed much used to impart a purple-red colour to glass and 
as a pale yellow insoluble substance, when the ter- porcelain, under the name of purple of Cassius, 
chloride is heated*to 393° Fahr.; and the terchloride, Both the compounds named above have been the 
AuCJ t , which is made by dissolving met&Uio gold in subject of much discussion ; the formal© indicated 
aqua regia. The latter salt is very soluble in water represent the newest theories with regard to their 
and alcohol, forming a yellow or orange solution, composition. Teroxide of gold, or auric acid, AuO., 
according to its strength. It has an acid reaction, is a powder of a yellow or brownish colour : it Is easily 
and stains the skin purple* Ether dissolves it still reduced to the metallic state by exposure to light. It 
more readily, abstracting it from its aqueous solution is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in nitric, 
when mixed with it, and forming a yellow layer on the sulphuric, and acetic acids, without forming salts, the 
surface. The ethereal solution is the aururn poiabiU oxide being reprecipitated on adding water. It is pro- 
of the ancients. Terchloride of gold is easily reduced cipitated by decomposing a solution of terohloride of 
by the feeblest deoxidizing agents j its solution should gold with magnesia ; the mixture of anrate of magnesia 
therefore be kept in a dark place. It is greatly used and magnesia formed is boiled with nitric acid, which 
as a toning agent in photography, and occasionally dissolves the magnesia, leaving hydrated auric acid 
in medicine. It is capable of forming very distinct behind. Under the action of the hydracids it is 
double salts with the alkaline chlorides, which are resolved into the tersalt of the halogen. It forms salts 
much more stable than the chloride itself. The auro- with potash and soda, by dissolving it in the alkali 
chlorides of potassium and sodium are much used in and evaporating in vacuo. There are also said to be 
photography. Digested with a solution of ammonia, two other oxides of gold, AuO, and AuO,, but their 
it forms fulminating gold. It is formed by dissolving properties require investigation, 
pure gold in aqua regia, and carefully crystallizing. Gold, Sulphides or, in Chem. — There are two 
Gold, Cyaitidb or, aVD Potassium, in Chem. sulphides of gold,— the protosulphide and the ter- 
—The protocyanide is the only cyanide of gold aulphiefb, corresponding to the oxides and chlorides; 
known. It is easily formed by adding a solution of but little is knownjof their properties, 
cyanide of potassium to a weak solution of terchloride Goldbbatbb’s Sbib, a delicate membranous sub- 
of gold. It is a lemon-yellow powder, readily soluble stance used by goldbeaters, and obtained from the 
in excess of cyanide of potassium, forming the double large intestine of the ox. This intestine consists of 
cyanide of gold and potassium, which is largely used three coats or sheathings, — the mhoous membrane on 
for gilding by the electrotype process. the inside, the peritoneal membrane on the outside. 

Gold L ice, a beautiful ornamental fabric, produced and the muscular membrane between them. The peri- 
by applying a thin coating of gold to threads of silk, toneal membrane is the one used in making gold- 
in the original method, a stiff thread w as produced, beater’s skin. After the intestine has been freed from 
long used for making cloth of gold, &c. j but ipanufac- all greasiness by washing, scraping, Ac., it is turned 
turers have been enabled to apply gold to flexible outside in, and allowed to steep for some hours in a 
thread, by means of recent inventions. The first pro- tub containing strong alkaline liquor ; the peritoneal 
cess is sometimes caHcd fibre-plating, and has been membrane in afterwards removed, stretched, and dried, 
long known to Eastern and European nntiorjs. The In fiuishiog the process, individual manufacturers have 
mode of making English gold lace in its commence- their own processes. A packet of skins properly pre- 
ment is similar to that adopted by the Hindoos. A bar pared is costly, but it will bear a great amount of 
of silver is roughened and coated with a film of gold ; beating without injury. Skins may be used for several 
the rod is then drawn out into a wire, and finally twisted months without becoming thinner or weaker. A mould 
round orange-coloured silk thread. For the finer or group of goldbeater’s skin, containing about 800 
kinds of wire thus made, perforated rubies are used as pieces, is valued at £10. 

dies, and an ounce of metal can be brought to the GoijDBEatinq, the art ofreducing gold to the state of 
astonishing length of a mile and a quarter. A piece of very thin leaves, for use in various methods of gilding, 
this wire, twelve inches Jong, and finer than a human On account o^ the extreme malleability of gold, this 
hair, will sustain a weight of twelve ounces. The pro- art has l«en practised from very remote times ; it is 
cess of coating flexible threads with gold film is called spoken of by Homer, and Pliny states that one ounce 
fibre-gilding. Chemists and manufacturers have long >of gold was beaten out into 750 leaves, each leaf being 
tried to overcome the many difficulties which stand in four fingers square, or about three times the thickness 
the way of fibre-gilding. Many processes have been of the ordinary modern gold-leaf. The ancient Peru- 
tried both by chemical and metallurgical processes; but vians made very thin sheets of gold ; and the art seems 
although it was found easy to attach the gold to the to have been practised in India, to judge from the rude 
thread, yet the whole was too long in drying, and had specimens of gilding found at Bangalore, in Tippoo 
too soft a foundation, to admit of burnishing. The Saib’s palace. At the present day, according to oxpiv 
brilliancy of gold lace produced by fibre-plating has rimente which have been made, it has been ascertained 
never been surpassed or even imitated by any of the that one grain of gold can be beaten out so as cover 
processes invented. Among the principal methods in 7 $ square inches; and taking one cubic mob of gold 
use arc the chemical processes of Mr. Albert Hock and at 4,900 grains, it will be found that the gold-lear 
Mr. Green, patented in 1853, and that of Dr. Kroning was the 3G7,6j0tb patt of an inch, in thickness, or 
of Stolberg. Electro-metallurgy has not been rendered 1,200 timeB thinner than ordinary printing paper. The 
directly applicable ; but by M. Barot’s method, the manufacture of gold-leaf is a oombined process of 
material to be gilt is dipped in a solution of nitrate of rolling and hammering. The gold, which is variously 
silver and ammonia. Alter remaining two hours, and alloyed, according to the colour required, is melted m 
dried, it ia exposed to a current of pure hydrogen gas. a small crucihle by the heat of a wind-furnace j it is 
A silvered surface is thus produced, which can easily then cast into a mould, so as to form a flat oblong bar 
be gilt by the electro-metaUurgic process. about three-quarters of an inch wide and two ounces 

Gold Mosaic.— This tern is generally applied to the in weight. After being annealed, cleaned, and cooled, 
bisulphide of tin, which has a metallic lustre and the bar is transferred to the mill, where, by means of 
colour resembling the precious metal. It is also popu- two rollers of polished steel, the golo is so far reduced 
larly used to denote an alloy of copper and zinc or tin that the two ounces are spread out over a surface of 
imitative of gold. 990 square inches, with a thickness of rather more than 

Gold, Oxides op, in Chem.— Gold, forms two »^th of an inch. Before the introduction of the null, 
oxides. The protoxide, AuO, is a violet coloured this part of the process was performed with a forging- 
powder, obtained when a dilute solution of potaaaa hammer, and in France the same method is Btiil 
is mixed with the protochloride : it dissolves in adopted. After being reduced to the proper tmekness, 
alkalies by forming metallic gold and auric acid, which the riband of metal is transferred to the goldbeater, 
oombinca with the alkali. Although it does not com- The hammering does not take place on the gold itseH, 
bine directly with the oxygen acids, it forms a peculiar but thin membranes are placed between it and tna 
compound with hyposulphite of soda, much used in hammer. These membranes are or three kinds ; tn© 
photography under the name of eel d'or. It is last and finest set consists of goldbeater s •skin, 
regarded as a union of hyposulphite of protoxide of another set of very smooth and fine calfskin vellum* 
gold with three equivalents of hyposulphite of soda, and an outer coating of common parchmen t. T m 
In the same manner it forms a staunate or gold and tin. riband of gold is first out up iato Bmall fate**, OMb M 
«5l 
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Golden Age 

inch square, and 150 of these are interleaved with an brown, and rump a pale brown, the belly white, and a 
equal number of leaves of vellum, about four inches beautiful yellow stripe runs across the wings, which 

....... ...t. .r ..u i. a. ... . j ... * ,1 


this another parchment case, at right angles to the first, on the seeds of various plants, particularly that of the 
The beating then takes place upon a smooth block of thistle. It is found throughout Europe, but prin- 
marble, strongly embedded beneath, and inclosed with cipally in the United Kingdom of England and Ireland, 
woodwork on every eide but the front, which is fur* BufFon says of it, “ that beauty of plumage, melody of 
nished with a leathern apron to preserve any fragments song, and sagaeitv of disposition, are all united in the 
of gold that may fall out of the packet. Very pon* goldfinch," and if it were not a native bird, it would be 
derous hammers, weighing 16, 12, and 10 lbs. re* much higher prised than it is. Being of very lively 
spectivelv, are employed : the heaviest is used at habits, the goldfinch can be easily trained both to 
first, and the lighter ones as the gold is beaten thinner, imitate other birds, and thus be of use as decoy, and 
The beating Is continued until the one-inch square to perform all manner of funny tricks for the diversion 
pieces of goSd are expanded to nearly the size of the of its master. “ There is a company of goldfinches, 
vellum-leaves ,* each sheet of gold-leaf is then cut linnets, and canaries now exhibiting in London, which 
into four equal parts, and the 600 pieces so obtained 
are transferred from the vellum coverings to layers of] 
goldbeater's skin. The whole is inclosed in parchment, j 
and the beating continued with a lighter hammer until ( 


packet, are divided into three part*. and beaten sepa* | 



weigh one ounce. 

Golden Age, gold!*»n aij, a time set down in the 
mythologies of nearly all countries as having existed at 
acme very remote period of antiquity, when the earth 
was the common property of all, ana produced every- 
thing necessary to man without cultivation : when good 
prevailed and evil was unknown; when the lion laid 

honey, and peace reigned supreme. The Greeks and 
Bomans believed that the earth became gradually de- 
generated from its first establishment, and that three 
ages, of gold, of silver, and of iron, w ere to exist suc- 
cessively, and had existed each in their turn, until the goldfinch. 

last, at the end of which all things would be changed, 

and the golden age once more resume its interrupted perform a number of parts and different characters, 
eway. There seems to be some analogy between this One appears to be dead, and allows itself to be held up 
belief and the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in the book by the tail or leg, without showing any signs of life ; 
of Daniel, and there is no doubt that the idea has another stands on its head, with its cIswb in the air; a 
been inculcated in the mind of man, intorder that he third carries a couple of milk-pails, as if it bad been 
should look forward to a brighter and better state of bred up to the occupation; whilst a fourth bears a 
existence. rifle, and fulfils all the duties of a sentry on guard. 

t Goldbf Bull. (See Bull, Golden.) *1 Another discharges a little cannon, which it attends to 

Golden Legend (Lat. Aurea Legend^), a work of in the capacity of an artilleryman : while yet another 
p Dominican friar, JameB de Voraigue, who was bora draws a little carriage along with the greatest facility. 


a Dominican friar, JameB de Voraigue, who was bora draws a little carriage along with the greatest facility, 
in °f about the year 1230. and who became first pro- in which two of its comrades are seated with the 
jinGial °f bis order, and afterwards archbishop of utmost tang-Jroid ." Many anecdotes could be related, 
Genoa. The Golden Legend consists of a history and if space permitted, of the numerous trioks which these 
description of all the different saints and festivals in clever little birds arc able to perform. The reader is 
the calendar. From the fact of its being more desorip- referred to Yarrell's British Birds. (See also Fhim- 
tive than critical, it illustrates the religious habits of gillidjs.) 


argument. the mouth small, formed by the intermaxillary 

a Golden - Nttmuee. — This number, sometimes called bones, and devoid of teeth, the branchiostegous rave 
the Prune, is that by which any year is numbered in few, and the scales generally of large rise. The gold 
the particular cycle of i nineteen years in which it is and silver fish, as the gold carp is termed, has been 
included. It « said to be so called because it was dis* long kuown in England; it was introduced into this 
tmgnished in almanacs Of former days by being put country in the year 1691, from China, of which land it 
therein m letters of gold. It is used in determining is a native. It is called the gold-fish from the splendid 
the day of the year on which Easter falls. (£<?* Easter, brilliant colour of the membrane which lies imme- 
Mstonic Cycle.) To find the golden number for the diatelv beneath the series. It is completely natu- 
year currant, add 1 to the date of the year and then ralized in Europe : in Portugal, in fact, it breeds 
divide by IB— the remainder will be the golden number freely in the open rivers. The colours of this fish are 
for the year; but if there be no remainder, then 19 will very various, some being all gold-colour, whilst others 
be the golden number. Thus the golden number for are of a fine bluish-brown or silver hue. When young 
the year 1804 is 3, the number which happens to be it is very dark, nearly of a hlaok colour. Sometimes 
the remainder after adding 1 to the date of the year the fins are doubled in the gold-fish, and they often 
and dividing the sum by 19. ■ have triple tails. It is not eaten, but valued from the 

Goldfinch, gold* -JlnUh (S&. gold-fine), (Carduelit beauty of its appearance. 
elegant), a species of bird included in the general Goldsmiths* Notes, gold'-smithe, was the name 
*r(ngiuf&a t and the gayest in appearance originally given to banknotes, because the bankers 
of all our native British birds. Zts length from the of Lnn^nn were originally go ldsmiths * |io . 
tail to, the tip of the bill is about five and a half Gold Thee ad. (See Corns.) 

inches, and the greatest expansion of the wings is Golf, golf (Ger. kolbe, a elub), is the name of a very 

tune i inches. The bill is white, tipped with black: the popular game in certain parts of Scotland, and occupies 
forehead and throat scarlet, the head black, the back the same piece as cricket does in Engl and , It difibn 
952 o 
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from oricket in affording leas violent exercise ; and it 
may be engaged fti by the old as well as the young. It 
is a very ancient game in Scotland, bat the exact 
period of its introduction is unknown. It is played 
with a ball and dubs, on links or downs. The ball 
is of gutta-percha, painted white, and about an inch 
and a half in diameter. The clubs are of various kinds, 
according as the object may be to send the ball a long 
or a short distance, to raise it out of an awkward 
position, &c. Tbe shaft is of considerable length, and is 
usuiflly made of biokory or lance wood, while the head 
is large and flattened, loaded with lead behind, and 
faced with horn. Some of them have iron heads for 
striking tbe ball in certain positions. The principal clubs 
are the play-club, putter, spoon, sandiron, and cleek ; 
but sometimes there are several kinds of some of these 
used by players. The game is played on extensive 
links, and to increase the hazard of the game, and 
call forth the skill of the players, it is of advantage 
that the surface be here and there diversified by knolls, 
sandpits, and other obstructions. A series of small 
round holes about four inches in diameter, and perhaps 
the same in depth, usually several hundred yards apart, 
and disposed so as to form a circuit or round, composed 
probably of six or eight of them; but much depends 
upon the nature of the ground. The game is properly 
played by only two persons : but sometimes there are 
two or more persons on each side, and then thoee on 
one side strike the bill alternately. Tbe object of the 
game is to drive the ball from one hole into another 
with the fewest number of strokes, and the person who 
puts in his ball with the fewest number of strokes iB 
said to gain a hole. The match is usually decided by 
the greatest number of holes gained in one or more 
rounds. Each person is usually attended by a caddy, 
or servant, who carries his clubs, assists to find his 
ball, &c. Golf is a most pleasant and healthy enjoy- 
ment, affording not only an agreeable excitement, but 
abundant healthful exercise in the open air. It de- 


mands a very considerable degree of skill to excel in 
it, requiring some strength of arm for the long dis- 
tances, and a good eye and fine steady hand for the 
short ones, with some skill, in order to avoid the 
hazards or obstructions. Golf is much played on 
BruutBfleld Links, near Edinburgh, and on the links at 
Musselburgh, North Berwick, St. Andrew's, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, &c. 

Goliath Beetle, go-li'-ath bee'-tl ( Goliathua Dru- 
fit ), comes under the general fam. of Cetoniidae, a class 
of coleopterous insects which belong to the Lamelli - 
cornea, or Pentamera. This family contains several 
sab-genera ; but that which is generally known as the 
Goliath beetle is the Goliathua cacicua, which is a 
native of Africa and South America. This insect is 
remarkable for its large size ; and, on account of its 
beauty and the difficulty of obtaining specimens, it is 
much prized amongst collectors. The Goliaths 
are said to be roasted and eaten by the natives of the 
countries they inhabit, who deem them a great dainty. 
It is said, also, that sometimes £40 or £50 lias been 
known to be given by entomologists for specimens of 
this insect, and that even now they fetob generally £6 
or £0 ! The Goliathua polyphemua is another variety 
of this species, as is also the Goliathua micana, the 
latter of which changes its colour as it is held in dif- 
ferent positions to the light. From the reason already 
given, of its rarity, not much is known as to the habits 
of either species of this insect. 

Gomato, or Gommuti Palis, co-ma'-fo ( Saguerua 
mccharifer, or At eng), a species oF palm, found in the 
Moluccas and Philippines, which supplies abundance 
of sugar. Palm Bugar is generally obtained from the 
juice which flows out from different palms upon 
wounding their spathes and adjaoent parts. It is com- 
monly known in India by the name of jaggery. The 
juice of the gommuti palm, when fermented, produoes 
an intoxicating liquid or toddy. In Sumatra it is 
termed neva, and a kind of arrack is distilled from it in 
Batavia. From the trunk of this palm, when exhausted 
of its saccharine juice, a good deal of our commercial 
sago is obtained. A single tree will yield from 150 to 
200 lbs. of sago. The juice of the fruit is very acrid. 
The stiff strong fibre known under the name of Gom- 
muti, or Ejow fibre, is obtained from, the leaf-stalks, 
and ill extensively used i^the manufacture of cables 




and various kinds of ropes Bentley's Manual qf 


Gondola, gon'-do-la (Ital.), a peculiar kind of boat 
need at Venice for the same purposes as cabs and 
carriages in other cities. They are usually about 
thirty feet long, five iu breadth, and light and ele- 
gant in form, having high prows, some of which are 
of elaborate workmanship and exquisitely carved. 
About the centre a cabin isereoted for the passengers, 
which is carpeted, hung with curtains, and fitted with 
stuffed cushions. By the ancient republic a law was 
passed, ordaining that all these boats were to be 

J minted black ana bung with black doth, except those 
br the use of foreign ambassadors and for state pur- 
poses, The boatmen who navigated these boats were 
called gondolieri, and were a very important bod/. 

Goiro, gong (Ang.-Sax.), a pulsatile musical instru- 
ment, used in Asia chiefly to give a national cast to 
the musio, or to awaken surprise and arouse the atten- 
tion of the auditors. It is of a shallow, circular, con- 
cave form, and is made of a composition of silver, lead, 
and copper, while its tones, which are anything but 
musiodf, are produced by striking it with a kind of 
drumstick, having^* bead covered with leather. 

Goniometer, go-ne-om'-e-ter (Gr. gonia, an angle ; 
matron, a measure), an instrument for measuring 
angles, and especially for determining tbe angles at 
which the planeB of crystals ate inclined to one 
another. The ordinary goniometer is made on the 
principle, that when two straight lines intersect one 
another, the opposite angles are equal. This instru- 
ment, however, is incapable of giving accurate results* 
on account of the ordinary minuteness of the planes 
and frequent irregularity of the fracture. The re- 
flective goniometer, invented by Dr. Wollaston, is 
the instrument most rued by mineralogists. The prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed depends upon the 
law of optics, that the angle of reflection is always 
equal to the angle of incidence. It consists of a brass 
circle, graduated on the edge, and furnished with an 
index, by which the divisions can be accurately noted. 
The circle moves in a vertical plane, and is supported 
on a stand. To one extremity of the horizontal axis 
a movable pin is attached, having a slit for the purpose 
of receiving a small brass plate. The crystal to^ be 
examined is attached to this plate by means of a piece 
of wax, so that it may project over the edge of the 
plate ; the pin, which is provided with a vertical and 
f horizontal movement, is then raised or lowered till the 
reflection ot any convenient object above seems to 
coincide wire some other object beneath. When the 
goniometer is thus adjusted, the graduated circle is 
turned until a similar reflection is obtained from the 
contiguous face of the crystal; the arc which the 
circle" will then hare described will be fonnd to be 
equal to the supplement of the angle formed by the 
two faoes of the crystal. In order, however, to avoid 
calculation, the supplements of the angles are marked 
on the limb, and may be read off with considerable 
aoouraoy by means of fhe vernier. 

Goon Behaviour, Security for (Ang.-Sax.), 
in Law, consists in a person being bound, with one.or 
more sureties, in an obligation to the crown to behave 
well or be of good behaviour, either generally or spe- 
cially, for a certain time. If tbe condition of the 
said obligation be broken by misbehaviour, tbe party 
and his sureties become debtors to tbe crown for tbe 
several sums in which they were respectively bound. 
A justice of the peace may demand security for good 
behaviour, according to bis discretion, when he sees 
cause, or at the request of any other person under the 
queen’s protection. 

Goon, Chief (Lat. aurnmum bonum ), is a phrase 
sometimes employed in Phil, to denote that in the 
prosecution and attainment of which the progress, 
perfection, and happiness of human beings consist. 
An inquiry into the chief good is an inquiry into what 
constitutes the perfection of human nature, the sub- 
ject of all religion and all philosophy. _ (See Ethics A 
GoodskiaCbjb, good- en-e-ai'-ae-e (in honour of Dr. 
Goodenough, bishop of Carlisle), in Bot., the Qoodenia 
fam., a nat, ord. of Diootyledonea, sub-class Corolh- 
Aorta, consisting of unimportant herbs, or rarely shrubs. 
They are principally natives of Australia ana the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, The species ScavoUa 
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Taccada has a soft and spongy pith, which is employed 
by the Malays to mahe artificial flowers and ornaments. 

Goon F&i%ly is the name given to the Friday before 
Easter, the anniversary day of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. It is termed good as denoting the benefits which 
have flowed from Christ’s death ; and it has been ob- 
served as a sacred day from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity. In the Roman Catholic church this day is 
observed with much ceremony. The mass is celebrated, 
but the elements are consecrated not on this day, but 
the day before ; the priests and attendants are robed 
iu black, in token of mourning j tbe usual acclamations 
and doiologies are omitted ; so bell is rung ; the altar 
is stripped of its ornaments ; none bow the knee in 
prayer, because in this way the Jews reviled Christ j 
the kiss of charity is omitted, because Judas betrayed 
his master with a kiss. The adoration of the cross, or, 
as it was anciently called in England, “creeping to the 
cross,” is observed on this day ; all the congregation 
approaching, and upon their knees kissing, a figure of 
our Saviour upon the cross, placed upon the altar. 
The offices called Tenebrce (darkness) are sung on this 
day, as well as upon the day preceding and BUctfeeding. 
It is so called from the lights of the church being for a 
time extinguished, to symbolize the darkness at our 
Lord’s crucifixion ; and nearly at the end of the ser- 
vice, and amid solemn sileucp, there is a tremendous 
noise, to denote the rending of the veil of the temple. 
In the English church Good Friday is also observed 
with great solemnity, and all business is suspended. 
A sermon used to be preached at fit. Paul’s Cross in 
the afternoon, at which the lord mayor and aldermen 
attended in their robes. The practice of eating “ cross 
buns” on this day, which is generally observed in 
England, is a remnant of Roman Catholic times, 
though it has now no religious import. 

Goodb aiti> Chattels. (See Chattels.) 

Goons, Find be of. (See Finder of Goods.) 
Goods tw Communion, in the law of Scotland, are 
the movable subjects belonging in common to husband 
and wife. They comprehend all the movable property 
belonging to either of the partiee, exoept such as have 
been given to the wife expressly, excluding her jus 
mariH and the wife’s paraphernalia, 'regarding which 
there is an implied exclusion of the jus mariti. The 
husband has the uncontrolled administration of the 
goods in communion during the subsistence of the 
marriage. Formerly, if the marriage had not subsisted 
a year and a day, or produced a living child, the goodi 
in communion returned to the busband^ and wife, or 
to their representatives, as nearly as might be in the 
proportions in which they were contributed. If there 
were no child of the marriage on its dissolution, the 
goods were divided into two equal parts, one of which 
belonged to the survivor, the other to the next of kin 
of the deceased. If there were children, the division 
was three-fold, one third falling to the children as 
legitim. The share of the surviving wife was called jus 
relict * ; that of the husband's representatives, the 
dead’s part. By 18 & 10 Viet. c. 23 (1855), this was all 
altered, and tbe representatives of a wife who prede- 
ceases her husband have now no right to any share of 
the goods in communion, and no bequest by her can 
affect these goods. — JRef. BeU’q Dictionary qf the Late 
qf Scotland, by G. Robb, Edin. 1861. 

Good-will, in legal or commercial language, de- 
notes the oustom of any business or trade,-— that interest 
in it which is sold along with the goods and premises. 
By disposing of the good-will, the seller binds himself 
to do everything in his power to advance the interests 
of his successor in the business, and to recommend him 
to his customers. It is also usual to specify that the 
seller shall not cuter upon the same business within a 
certain distance of that whioh he has sold, finch a 
contracts good at law, and the party infringing it is 
liable in damages, 

Goose, goose (Sax. ffos, Lat. anser), belongs to the 
order Nat aborts t Anseres, or J Palmipedes, of the 
general family of Anatida. The following are its 
characteristics : — Beak about tbe same length as head, 
conical, and elevated at the ba*Q, which latter is 
covered by a oere or skin; the lower mandible is 
Inferior in size to the upper : nostrils lateral in form 
and placed towards the middle of the beak, which ib 
pierced anteriorly ; the legs placed under the centre 
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of the body ; the tarsi long, the hind toe free, articu- 
lated upon the tarsus. The general recognized type 
of the whole class is the Anter nivetts , or snow-goose 
of Pennant and Wilson. This bird feeds principally 
on rushes and insects, and in the autumn on besides. 
It is found generally in the barren regions of North 
America, where it breeds in the most prolific manner. 
The grey-lag, or oomrnon wild goose, is the origin of 
the domestic goose; and, according to Pennant, is 
our largest cpecies of this family. The heaviest weigh 
about 10 lbs., their length being 2 feet 0 inches and 
their extent five feet. The bill is large, and of a flesh- 
colour tinged with yellow; the back grey; the breast 
and belly whitish, tinged with, grey or ash-colour; and 
the wings and tail generally pore white, or at most 
merely tinged with the grey tint which prevails, more 
or less, over the whole body. It principally inhabits 
the sea-shores and marshes of oriental countries, and 
it rarely advances northward above the latitude of 53°, 
The tame goose is one of the most useful of bird h to man, 
whether it is considered with respect to its flesh or its 
feathers. The naturalist Pennant writes that they 
are kept in “ vast multitudes in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire ; a single person has frequently 1,000 old geese. 



each of which will rear seven ; so that towards the end 
of the season he will become master of 8,000. I beg 
leave to repeat here a part of the history of their 
economy from my Tour iu Bcotland, in order to com- 
plete my acoount. During the breeding season these 
Dirds are lodged in the same houses with the inhabi- 
tants, and even in their bed-chambers: in ©very 
apartment arc three rows of coarse wicker pens placed 
one above another; each bird has its separate lodge 
divided from the other, which it keeps possession of 
during the time of sitting. A person called a gozzard, 
that ia gooseherd, attends the flock, and twice a day 
drives the whole to water, then brings them back to 
their habitations, helping those that live in tbe upper 
stories, without ever misplacing a single bird. The 
geese are plucked five times in the year ; the first 
plucking is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and 
the same is renewed four times more between that 
and Michaelmas for feathers only. The old geese sub- 
mit quietly to the operation, but the young ones are 
very noisy and unruly. I once saw this performed, 
ana observed that gosling of six weeks old were not 
spared ; for their tads were plucked, as I was told, to 
habituate them early to what they are to come to. If 
the season prove cold, numbers of the geese die by 
this barbarous custom. When the flocks are numerous, 
about ten pinchers are employed, each with a coarse 
apron up to his chin. Vast numbers of geese are 
driven annnally to London to supply the markets ; 
among them all the superannuated geese and ganders 
(called the ‘ oagmaga'), whioh by a long course of 
plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry. The 
feathers are a considerable article of commerce ; those 
from Somersetshire are esteemed the best, and those 
from Ireland the worst.” The Bean-goose (Anser 
segetum) is a regular winter visitant to England, which 
country it generally arrives in in October, seldom 
leaving before April or May. The Canadian goose 
( Anser canadensis) is one of the great sources of food 
in the fur-countries of North America. When it 
arrives from more southern latitudes, it is shot and 
otherwise killed in large numbers, with stickB and 
■tones, and is carefully pres# rved in ice with the feathers 
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on for the winter,, during which rigorous season it is 
one of the principal articles of diet to the inhabitants 
of the fur-oountriog. The plumage of this bird is 
generally grey, and in its contour it approaches 
more closely to the swan (cygnua) than any of the 
other branches of the family AwsUdm. The Brent 
goose, or Anaer torquatus, is another variety of this 
tribe, and it is one of the smallest, as well as the 
most numerous in the British islands. It is a regular 
winter visitor to the shores of our maritime counties, 
says Yarrell, and it remains with ns through all the 
cold nnpjths of the year, its predilection being more 
for the sou tii and east coast. In the adult male, the 
bill is black, and only an inch and a half in length ; the 
irides very dark brown, almost black; the forehead 
low, the Read small and black; the neck all round 
black, except a small patch on each side, which is 
white, but marked with a few regularly-placed black 
feathers; back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and tertials, 
dark brownish black, the edges a little lighter in colour ; 
primary and secondary quill-feathers black ; the rump 
block; upper tail-coverts white; tail-feathers black; 
upper part of the breast black; lower portion of the 
breast and the belly slate-grey, with lighter coloured 
margins; vent and under tail-coverts white ; legs, toes, 
membranes, and claws black. This description is taken 
from Yarrell's History qf British Birds, in which it is 
likewise added that the general length of the Brent 
goose is twenty -one inches, and the expanse from the 
carpal joint to the end erf the wing thirteen inches. It 
may be mentioned that the livers of geese are esteemed 
as groat a dainty in the present day as they were 
amongBt the ancient Ilomana ; a dish termed pdte de 
fois gras being made of them, which is a great favourite 
with epicures, and consequently high in price.— -Ref. 
English Cyclopedia, soctiou Natural History ; Yarrell’s 
History of British Birds. (See also Garnet.) 

Gooseberry. ( See Rxubs.) 

Gordian Knot, gor'-de-tin not, in the Hist, of Antiq., 
a knot made in the harness of a chariot by Gordius, 
king of Phrygia, which knot was so intricate as to 
battle every attempt to untie it, or even to find out 
where it began or ended. The oracle of the day having 
declared that he who succeeded in solving the compli- 
cation should be the conqueror of the world, Alexander 
the Great determined to effect it if possible. Delibera- 
ting that if he failed, lus followers would bo dis- 
pirited, he determined to separate it with his sword, 
and with one blow he cut the momentous Gordian 
knot, which was fraught with such interest to the 
whole world. According to Quintus Curtius, he thus 
fulfilled the oracle or evaded it ; but Arisfcobulus, 
however, gives a different version of the affair. The 
expression cutting the Gordian \ knot has consequently 
been used by the moderns to signify eluding any diffi- 
culty or task by bold or unusual means. The story 
itself is related in Plutarch’s Life qf Alexander. 

Gorge, gorge <Fr.), in Mil., the name that is given 
to the entrance of any work, or that part which is open 
to the rear between the inner extremities of its flanks 
or faces. Thus the gorge of a ravelin is the space facia g 
the main works behind it, between the extremities of 
its faces which meet in a salient angle towards the 
front ; and the gorge of a bastion is that side of the 
irregular pentagon which forms the outline of the 
work and lies between the interior extremities of its 
flanks, where they join the curtains on either Bide. 
The Hues formed by the prolongation of the curtains on 
either side of a bastion to a point in its capital within 
the interior of the work are called its demi-gorges. It is 
also the name of a concave moulding uBed m Arch., 
and the entrance to a narrow pass or defile between 
mountains. 

Gorget, gar* get (Fr. gorgette), a small piece of steel 
armour, intended to protect the neck and throat. It 
was worn by officers in the army long after the use of 
armour had been abandoned. 

Gorilla, go-riV-la (Troglodytes Gorilla), a species 
of large ape which inhabits Western Africa, It is 
generally referred by naturalists to the same genus 
with the chimpanzee, but 3ML Geoffrey St. Hilaire has 
endeavoured to establish a separate genus for it. For 
a great number of years there was a vague tradition, 
unsubstantiated by reUable evidence, that apes of 
great aiae were to be seen on the west coast of Africa. 
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It was not, however, till 1817 that the gorilla absolutely 
became known to natoraUsts. A skull of one of these 
large apes was sent to Dr. Savage of Boston, by Dr. 
Wilson, an American missionary on the Gaboon river; 
and during the same year Dr. Savage, writing to Profes- 
sor Owen concerning the gorilla, says, “ As yet I have 
been unable to obtain more than part of a skeleton. 
It belongs to the Simiodse, and is closely allied to the 
orango proper. It reaches nearly, if not quite, the 
height of five feet in the adult state, and is of a large 
size. I am considerably , in doubt in regard to its 
identity with an animal said to have been known to 
Buffon as a large species of orang-outang, under the 
name of pongo." Since that period skeletons and 
skins of the gorilla have not only been received, but 
also considerable information concerning the animal’ a 
habits and mode of living. In M. Du Chaffin's ** Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa/' there 
are some very intereetin g accounts of the gorilla. Con- 
siderable doubt has been cast over several of the 
statements in the work, but the narrative is considered 
trustworthy by Professor Owen and several of the 
highest scientific authorities. The points of difference 
between the gorilla and the chimpanzee are aa follows : 
The gorilla is much longer than tlie latter animal ; the 
ordinary height of a mil-grown male is between 5 feet 
6 inches ana 5 feet 8 inches, and it is probable that 
many of the largest size exceed six feet in height. 
Its strength is tremendous, and its skeleton indicates 
great power in the jaws and limbs. The bony ridges 
above the eyes are very prominent, and the skull of 
the male exhibits a large occipital ridge on the top of 
the head. The brain is small, and the nasal bones 
project more than in the chimpanzee : these pecuHari- 
tiea give to the animal a hideous resemblance to the 
human lace. The jaws and lower parts of the face pro- 
jeot very much, and the teeth do not form an uninter- 
rupted Beries, as in man. The canine teeth are very 
large, and the molars bear a greater proportion to the 
incisors ; thus again approaching the features of a 
human being. It is very broad across the shoulders, 
has t hirteen pairs of ribs, and approaches nearer to the 
human form in the shape of the pelvis than any other 
ape. The legs, although shorter in proportion than 
those of a man, are longer than those of the chimpan- 
zee. When standing erect, the arms nearly reach the 
knees. The feet uje formed for walking on the ground, 
and the great toe is a true thumb. The hands are 
remarkable for their great size and strength, the 
fingers being short but very thick. The skin of the 
orillu is black in colour and covered with dark grey 
air, which changes to a tawny brown on the head. 
The hair is longest on the arms. The faoe is hairy, 
but the chest is bare. The mouth is large and wide, 
and thore is scarcely any appearanoe ot neck. The 
eyes are much sunk, and iu general the countenance 
is marked by u ferocious scowl. It is a voraoions 
feeder, its food being exclusively vegetable; and its 
belly is very large and prominent. Gorillas are not 
gregarious in their habits ; they generally live on the 
ground, but spend muetf of their time in climbing 
trees in search of food. Their immense strength 
enables them to defend themselves againBt beasts of 
prey. They live in the densest parts of the tropical 
forests, and are much dreaded by the inhabitants. As 
yet the gorilla has not been tamed, and it would appear 
as if it were incapable of being bo in an adult state. 
Many stories are told of the gorilla being made to work 
by the inhabitants in some ( parts of Western Africa: 
these narratives are perfectly fabulous. In Du Chaillu's 
work there is a description of two Bpecies of Troglo- 
dytes discovered by himself, — one the koolo-kamba, 
and the other the nshiegombouvd, which is smaller 
than the gorilla, and remarkable for a shelter which it 
makes with leaves in order to protect itself from the 
rain. In Bhape this shelter is not unlike anumbrOlla. 
The gorilla is called by the inhabitants ngina or in- 
geena.— -Ref. Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
vol. iii., and Da Chaillu’B Exploration and Adventures 
tn Equatorial Africa. „ ,, , 

Gory Dew, go'-re dew, is a term frequently applied 
to the dusky red film seen upon the damp walls of 
cellars, or other moist situations. Its disagreeable ana 
alarming nature is due to the unpleasant foot of it» 
resembling the stains of blood. 
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Goshawk, gos'-hawk (Sax. qoshqfoc, goose-hawk), 
(Aetur palumbarius), is a bird which belongs to the 
general fain, of the Falconidce, of which it is more or 
less a type,/ Its generic characters, according to 
Yarrell, are os fol- 
lows:— Bill short, 
bending from the 
base, with the cut- 
ting-edge of the 
tipper mandiblo 

? >roduced, — thus 
orming a festoon; 
nostrils oral. Wings 
short, reaching only 
to the tail-feathers, 
the fourth quill-fea- 
ther being the long* 
eat. The legs stout, 
and the tarsi covered 
in front with broad 
scales. The toes of 
moderate length, 
__ the middle toe being 
— the longdbt, and 
the laterals nearly 
equal in length. 
The great distin- 
guishing points be- 
tween trm goshawk 
and the falcons, are 
the lobe, or festoon, 
instead of the sharp tooth on the cutting edge of the 
tipper mandible, and the short and rounded form of 
the wings. Although inferior in powers to the falcon, 
the goshawk is the best of the short-winged hawks ; 
but its habits and mode of flying its game are very 
different, — as it does not swoop, but glides along 
at a short distance from the ground, in an even 
line with the bird it pursues. A full-grown female 
measures from 23 to 25 inches in ieugth ; and 
the males one-third, or sometimes one-fourth less. 
When adult, the plumage is generally similar. The 
beak is horn-colour, or bluish- black ; the cere and 
irides yellow; the top of the head, the whole of the 
back, upper surface of the wings and tail-feathers, of a 
dark greyish-brown colour : iu the female this tint is 
more of a clove-brown. The upper surface of the 
tail-feathers is bound with even a darker brown 
colour ; while a band of white, variegated with spots 
and bars of black, passes over the cere, the cyda, 
cheeks and car-coverts, the nape of the neok, throat, 
breast, belly, and tbighs. The under tail-covertH are 
white, the cere, cheeks, and ear-coverts, greyish -brown, 
forming an elongated dark patch on the side of the 
head; while the legs and toes are yellow and the claws 
black. The goshawk is used principally for the pur- 
suit of hares, rabbits, and partridges, on account of 
its low flight. It is not very eager in buuting its prey, 
as, if its speed is eclipsed, it sits patiently on a tree and 
waits for other game to present itself. — JSrf, YarreU's 
British Birds. 

Gospel, gos'-psl (Sax., good news; Gr. to 
\ denotes the good news of the coming of 


Christ, and is, by Christians, employed to signify the 
whole doctrine or the Christian religion,— more parti- 
cularly the books containing an account of the life of 
Christ,—t. those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
are termed the Gospels. There exist a number of 
apocryphal gospels, which, however, have generally 
been rejected by the Church, and which abound with 
absurd and improbable stories regarding the life of 
Christ, so as to leave no doubt as to their spuriousneas. 
The authenticity of the four gospels rests upon the 
clearest evidence. In the latter half of the 2nd 
century Iren ©us refers to and describes the fonr 
gospels as being inspired, and handed down in order 
to be the foundation and pillar of the Church. None 
of the other gospels were received by the fathers as 
being of Divine authority during the first three cen- 
turies. From the many verbal agreements that occur 
in the first three gospels, Dr. Marsh, in his disserts- 
tipn on that subject, was led to maintain that they 
had all been drawn up from some common original 
work ; and this* opinion has been taken up and 
elaborated by several later German critics. There is, 
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however, not the least shadow of evidence of the 
existence of anv such document, every traoe and 
record of which it is impossible to conceive could have 
passed away. This is only another instance of the way 
in which men, in order to explain a minor difficulty, 
are often led to entertain even the wildest hypotheses. 

Gossip, got'-sip (Sax.), was a name formerly given, 
in England, to the sponsors at baptism. It is formed 
from God and sib (affinity), ana hence denoted ono 
who was considered to have a kind of spiritual affinity 
to another. 

Gossypium, gossip' -c-um (Lat. gonipeum , the cotton- 
plant), in Bot., the cotton plant, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Malvaceas, or Mallow fam. Several species 
furnish cotton, which consists of hairs covering the 
seeds. These hairs upon the seeds, and the occurrence 
of throe leafy bracts, united at their base outside the 
flower, constitute the distinctive characters of the 
genus. From the importance of cotton as a raw ma- 
terial, the genus Gossypium must be regarded as one 
of the most valuable to man in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. At the present moment (January, 1863) 
nearly half a million nf operatives in Lancashire and 
the adjoining counties are more or less dependent 
upon the paroohial and charitable funds, in consequence 
of the suspension of the ootton trade with America. 
There appear to be four distinct species from which 
our commercial ootton is derived. Many other so- 
called species have been described, but they are pro- 
bably mere varieties. The flrpt cotton fabrics were 
manufactured from the hairs of the species G. herba- 
ceum , the common cotton-plant of India. Tho stems 
are less woody than in other species ; hence its specific 
name, which signifies herbaceous. It is a pretty 
plant, and rises from eighteen inches to two feet in 
height during the first year of growth. It is usually 
cut down anuually ; but if allowed to grow, it will attain 
a height of five or six feet, and its branches w ill become 
rather woody. All the younger parts of the stem are 
covered with short hairs, and marked with black spots. 
The flowers are bright yellow, each petal being marked 
with a purple spot near the base. The flower is suc- 
ceeded by a fruit, which gradually becomes dry, and 
then bursts into three or four valves, when the oofcton- 
wool is seen issuing from it in all directions. This is 
the Surat ootton of commerce. The cotton is generally 
white ; but much of that produced in China is of the 
yellow or tawny colour, peculiar to the fabric called 
** Nankeen.” G. arboreum , the tree-eotton, is another 
Indian species, but, unlike the last, it assumes the 
aspect and dimensions of a small tree, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The flowers are of a bright red 
colour. The cotton hairs are remarkably soft and 
silky, and are woven by the natives iuto a very fine 
musiin, used for turbans by the privileged rebgious 
classes only. G. barbadenss is the species which yields 
all our best cotton. It is called the Barbadoes, or 
Bourbon cotton, but does not appear to have been 
originally a native of the N ew World . It is a perennial 
plant, and has a shrubby stem, from six to fifteen feet 
in height. The flowers are yellow, like those of G. 
herbaceum, and have a dark spot at the base of each 
petal. The fruit is capsular, and contains in its interior 
from eight to twelve black seeds, which, on being freed 
from the ootton -wool, are found to be destitute of down, 
unlike those of the preceding species, which are covered 
with firmly-adhering short tiairs. The plant was in- 
troduced into Georgia from the Bahama Islands, where 
it had been grown from seed obtained in the West 
Indies. In the small American islands which fringe 
the coast of Georgia from Charlestown to Savannah, 
this plant has produced the celebrated Sea-island 
cotton, which is unrivalled for the length of its staple, 
its strength, and its silkiness. This cotton, when cul- 
tivated in the cooler and drier olimates of the hill 
country of Georgia, is inferior in quality, and shorter 
in staple. This fact shows how great is the influence 
of external circumstances on the growth of the cotton- 
plant. The species G. psruvianum , or acuminatum, 
is supposed to be indigenous to America. Like the 
Bourbon cotton, it lias black seeds and yellow flowers. 
The seeds adhere together, however, in a peculiar way, 
forming a kidney-shaped mass. This plant furnishes 
the South- American varieties of cotton ; as Pernambueo, 
Peruvian, Maranham, and Brazilian. After the Sea- 
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island and Egyptian, these South-American cottons 
obtain the highest price in the market. Cotton is now 
extensively cultivated in South Africa, in the West 
Indies, and in Australia ; but it will be long before the 
supplies from these parts can compete with those from 
the Southern Confederacy. The seeds of the cotton- 
plants, after the cotton has been separated from them, 
on being submitted to pressure, yield a fixed oil. 
which may be used for burning in lamps. If examined 
under the microscope, the cotton hair will be found 
apparently to consist of two delicate transparent tubes, 
the bne twisted round the other. If, however, the 
hair be examined in its young state, it will be found to 
be an untwisted cylindrical tube. Its changed appear- 
ance when it reaches to maturity can be accounted 
for by the circumstances under which it is developed. 
As the seeds and hairs grow, the oapsules do not 
appear to expand with equal rapidity; and, conse- 
quently, the hair is exposed to pressure on all sides. 
The result of this is, that the hair collapses in the 
middle, leaving a half-formed tube on each side. These 
uncollapsed portions of the hair give it the appearance 
of a flat ribbon, with a hem or border at each edge. 
The hair does not, however, grow out straight, but, 
coming in contaot with other hairs and the sides of 
the capsular fruit, it becomes twisted. This twisting 
is undoubtedly the great fact that makes the cotton 
hair of value to man. There are many hairs, such as 
those of the cotton -crass and the Hombax, which are 
as long and apparently as strong aB those of the 
Gossypium , but which, failing in this irregularity of 
surface, are utterly incapable of being twisted into a 
thread or yarn. The twisting gives the cotton hair the 
power of uniting with its fellows, and forming with 
them a cord strong enough to be woven. 

Gotha, Almanach »b, gu'-tM, is a celebrated pub- 
lication which takes its name from the city of Gotha, 
in Germany, where it is published. It is a small 
pocket volume, 32mo, containing nearly 1,000 pages, 
and has now reached the hundredth year of its exist- 
ence, the first volume having appeared in 1763. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the large amount of statistical 
and political information which it contains, regarding 
all the diffbrent states of the world ; and as these are 
alwajB prepared with care from the most reliable 
sources, it is received as an authority upon such 
points. 8o careful are the publishers to maintain the 
character of the work, that m many cases the date of 
printing off is marked at the bottom of a page to show 
that the editor is not responsible for changes after 
that time. It is divided into four distinct parts, — 
Genealogy, Diplomatics, Statistics, and Chronology. 
The first part an account of the reigning and 

princely families of Eunmo, with the dates of the 
birth, marriage, children, Ac, of ttuj several members. 
The diplomatic portion gives a list of the ambassador*, 
plenipotentiaries, charges d'affaires, Ac., with the date 
of their nomination, of each government $ the secre- 
taries, attaches, Ac. to the several embassies or lega- 
tions ; and the consuls-general and consuls statioued 
*n all the principal towns. It also gives alist of the various 
ministers and other administrative authorities of each 
state, with the date of their nomination, &c. ; also 
the names of the principal military authorities, the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the principal 
omcerB about each of the courts, with any important 
changes that may have taken place in its constitution. 
The statistical portion gives the superficial area of 
each of the different countries, according to its general 
divisions, as counties, provinces, circles, Ac. ; the 
number of inhabitants in each of these divisions, 
according to th9 latest census ; the numbers belonging 
to the various sects, Ac. ; the financial condition of 
eaoh country, its income, expenditure, national debt, 
Ac. ; its military condition, the amount and divisions 
of its army, navy, militia, Ao. Under the head of 
Chronology it gives a list of the principal events that 
have happened during the year, and which are either 
of general interest or of historical importance. Jt 
was originally printed in German ; but when Napoleon 
I., who exeroised a rigid supervision of this small 
publication, became emperor, the language was 
changed to the French, in which it haB since continued 
to appear. This almanac has the character of being 
alow to recognise political changes, and for years after 
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the Revolution, it continued to represent Louis XVII. 
as the reigning monarch in France. 

Goth re Architecture, gotk’Hk, the name given to 
the style of architecture that was adopted by European 
nations generally during the mediaeval ages. By some 
the term is confined to that form of architecture which 
is peculiarly characterized by the pointed arch, while 
others consider that Romanesque architecture, which 
is distinguished by the use of the round arch in every 
form, and from which the pointed style of architecture 
was gradually developed, should also be included under 
this appellatiou. Adopting the latter and more com- 
prehensive view of the subjeot, we may, therefore, 
consider Gothic architecture to consist of two grand 
divisions,-— the Romanesque, or round-arched Gothic, 
and the Mediaeval, or pointed Gothic, to which the 
term “Gothic'* is more particularly applied, and, 
indeed, generally restricted. The early forms of the 
round-arched Gothic were based on the architecture 
that prevailed in ancient Rome about the time of the 
Christian era, in which the circular arch is a common 
feature. Prior to the dissolution of tbe Western em- 
pire, and even before the division of the great empire 
of Rome into the rival sovereignties of the East and 
West, the churolfts and public buildings that were 
erected in various parts of Italy, although they wero 
for tbe most part copies of the old Roman basilicaB, 
began tp exhibit new features in* the general plan of 
construction and ornamentation; and as soon a9 the 
cessation of the internal strife and the fierce assaults 
of predatory tribes of northern and central Europe, 
which preceded the overthrow of the Western empire, 
again permitted men to turn their attention to the 
development of the arts of construction and decora- 
tion, these new features expanded into a distinct 
style, marked with its own special characteristics, 
that is now known as Romanesque. (See Roman- 
esque Architecture.) Under this style of archi- 
tecture those known as the Lombardic and Norman 
styles are properly classed; and the oldest eccle- 
siastical buddings in England* such as St. Martin's 
Church, Canterbury, which was partly rebuilt in the 
12th or 33th oentury, Earl's Barton Church, North- 
amptonshire, and the naveof Rochester Cathedral, which 
are assigned to the Anglo-Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Anglo-Norman styles respectively, also belong to this 
division of Gorhic architecture. During the 11th, and 
the early part of the 12th century. Gothic architecture 
fw&s in a state of transition from the first stage to the 
second, round and pointed arches being used indis- 
criminately f and in the cathedrals and churches that 
were erected in England during this period, such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, the ruins oT Glastonbury 
Abbey, and the' Abbey Church of St. Albans ; and in 
France, nearly to the olose of the 13th century, many 
of the characteristics of the Romanesque and Pointed 
styles of Gothic architecture are to be bcod in juxta- 

S oaition. Mediaeval, or Pointed Gothic architecture, 
ates from the middle of the 12th century, and 
is divided, in England, into three distinct varie- 
ties, known as the JFirst, Second, and Third Pointed, 
or, the Early English, Decorated English, and Perpen- 
dicular English styles of architecture. The principal 
characteristics of these styles, and the period of time 
during which each was successively the prevailing form 
of Anglo-Gothic architecture, are mentioned else- 
where. (See Early English, Decorated English, 
Perpendicular English.) These three styles were 
all marked by the use of the pointed arch struck from 
two centres, which varied in form, the arches being 
termed obtuse or acute as the centres were taken 
within or without the span of the arch. Of the dif- 
ferent forms of pointed arches that may be obtained 
by varying the position of the centres from which the 
carves that form the arch are described, theVquila- 
teral arch, in which the centres coincide toifch the 
extremities of the span, is considered as the charac- 
teristic of architecture that may be termed purely 
Gothic. During the prevalence of the Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular English style, an arch was introduced 
which is known as the four-centred or depressed arch, 
being composed of segments of circles struck fromjour 
different centres, and having the ppint of the arch bat 
a short distanoe above the span. This arch became 
the characteristic feature of the Tudor style of archi- 
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teetur© (sse Tudob Architecture); a style which is tended themselveB nioro to the eastward, and possessing 
generally termed by architects debased English, and themselves of a fleet, they sailed against Pity us, which 
which was the last phase of Gothic architecture in they took, and subsequently TrebUSond shared the 
England, being the prevailing style, especially in same fate. In a second expedition they took Choice- 
colleges and buildings of a private character, until the don, Nicomedia, Niotea, Frnaa, Apamea, and Cius. 
middle of the 16th century. From thiB time few, if In a third expedition, comprising a fleet of 500 vessels, 
any, buildings were erected after the Gothic style in they landed at Cyzicus, ravaged the coast of Attica, 
this country, until its revival about 1826, which is took aud plundered Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, 
mainly owing to the endeavours of A. W. Pugin, an and many other places. In 269 they undertook another 
architect of considerable eminence in his profession, to vast expedition, in which they ravaged Crete and 
restore a taste for Gothic architecture, especially in Cy prus, and laid siege to Thessalouica ; but they' were 
buildings designed for ecclesiastical purposes, that had at length defeated in three separate engagement., by 
long lain dormant. Since that time considerable im- the emperor Claudius, with immense slaughter. They, 
provement has been effected in the style of our church however, still continued to harass the Roman frontier, 
architecture ; and among other public buildings that and in 272, the emperor Aurelian was obliged to oede 
have been erected in this style may be named that them the province of Dacia ; after which, there was a 
magnificent structure the New Palace of Westminster, period of comparative peace for about fifty years. In 
A comparison of St. Paul's Cathedral with West min- 382, their king, Uraric, crossed the Danube; bathe was 
eter Abbey will at ouce show the superiority of Gothic at length defeated, and obliged to sue for peace. In 
architecture over the so-called classio style for the reign of Valens, they carried on a war with the 
churches and cathedrals ; although it must be allowed Romans for three years (367-69), but without any de- 
that, except in the case of the new Houses of Psrlia- cisive result. About this time internal commotions 
ment, which has just been cited, it is by no meaps well produced the division of the great Gothic kingdom into 
suited for buildings designed for the public service, or the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Groths, 
those of a private character. The origin of the name who inhabited the shores of the Black Sea, from the 
is involved in obscurity: it has been shown that the Don to the Dnieper; and the Visigoths, or Western 
arohiteoture of ancient Rome was the parent source Goths, who occupied Dacia, from the Dnieper to the 
from which Gothic architecture was derived; and Danube. About 376, the Huns invaded Europe from 
although it is certain that the settlement of the Ostro- the east, and the Visigoths implored the protection of 
goth s and Langobardi, or Lombards, in the north of the emperor Valens, and leave & settle on the east 
Italy must have had a marked influence on Roman- bank of the Danube, which was granted them. The 
esque architecture, by the introduction of elements Ostrogoths being refused admission into the Roman 
derived from the structures of northern Europe, it is territory, took refuge in the mountains. The opprea- 
equally clear that the origin of this Btyle cannot be sion of the Roman governors soon drove the Visigoths 
attributed to these rude nations, whose knowledge of to rebellion, and in the war which ensued, they com- 
the art of construction must have been as limited as pletely defeated the Roman army at Adrianople, in 
the degree of civilization to which they had then 378, and the emperor Valens himselfloBt his life. They 
attained. According to Mr. Bloxam, an eminent threatened Constantinople, but were unable to tako it, 
authority on English ecclesiastical architecture, the and afterwards settled in Thrace and Dacia. They 
term Gothic was introduced by the architects who soon became so numerous and powerful, that the court 
flourished at the close of the 17th century, to express of Constantinople saw no other way of securing itself 
the inferiority of mediaeval architecture, according to against their attnoks than by making them an integral 
their notions^ to the classic style, which they were then part of the empire. After many vicissitudes, tho 
endeavouring to introduce. French Gothic arch i tec- Ostrogoths also obtained a settlement in Pannonia 
ture, like that of England, is divided into three styles, and Sclavonia, but not till the destruction of the king- 
termed Ogival primitif. Ogival seconduire, and Ogival dom of the Huns in 463. The Visigoths, in process of 
tertiaire, or Flamboyant ; corresponding to our First, time, obtained a degree cf power which excited tho 
Second, and Third Pointed styles in their principal alarm of Greece and Italy. In 396, Alario made an 
characteristics, and the period of time during which, irruption into Greece, laid waste the Peloponnesus, 
they prevailed. — Ref. Bloxam's Gothic Architecture; and became prefect of Illyria and king of the Visi- 
Brandon's Summary qf Gothic Architects i ; Fergus- gotha. He invaded Italy about tbe beginning of the 
son’s Handbook of Architecture ; Glossary of Architect 5th century, and by that measure brought on the 
ture, — Parker, Oxford. destruction cl the Roman empire, educe (Stilicho, tho 

Gothic LaNQv aoe, (See Gusman Language an d Roman general, oould odIj- obtain a victory over Alario, 
Liter A TURK.) at Verona, in 403, by withdrawing all the Roman 

Goths, yolks (Lat. Gothi t Qotonen t Gutlones ), the troops from the borders of the Rhine. Alario himself 
name of an ancient people of Germany, who in early soon returned to Italy, and sacked Rome in 409, and 
times inhabited tbe coast of modern Prussia, from the again in 410. From Rome, Alaric turned to the south 
Vistula as far as Braunsberg, or Heiligenbeil. The of Italy, where death cut short his victorious career, 
origin of this people has not been ascertained with any In 412, the Goths quitted Italy, the south of Gaul having 
degree of certainty. It is generally believed that they been givon np to them; and after having remained 
once inhabited Scandinavia, a belief that is both sup- there For a short time they crossed the Pyrenees and 
ported by tradition and by the names of places there, took possession of a large part of Spain, where 
The opinion further is, that they came from the south Athaulf, the successor of Alario, was assassinated. 
&t a period long anterior to historic records. They are His successor, Wallia, assisted the Romans against the 
mentioned by Pytheas of Marseilles as inhale ting the Vandals and Alani, in Spain, and was rewarded with a 
shores of the Baltic, about the Frisch© Hafir’. They portion of western Gaul. The succeeding kings of 
are afterwards mentioned by Tacitus ; but fro7n the the Goths extended their empire, both in Franoe and 
time of Taeitns, no more is heard of them until the Spain, and during the latter part of the 6th century 
beginning of the 3rd century, when they arc spoken of it had reached the highest point of its prosperity, its 
as a powerful nation on the coasts of the Black Sea. capital being Toulouse, At that time it embraceed tho 
In the reign of the emperor Philippus, they took pos- greater part of Spain, and a large portion of Gaul; 
session of Dacia, and laid siege to Marcianopolis, the but after that time the Goths in Gatil were compelled 
capital of Mcesia Secunda, which purchased peace for to retreat before tho Franks, while in Spain their 
& large shm of money. A few years later, they again empire was overthrown, about two centuries later, by 
entered Sfcesia, but retreated before the army of the Saracens. After the fall of the Western Roman 
Deeius, upon which, however, they unexpectedly empire, by the invasion of Odoaoer, in 476, the eastern 
turned, ana completely annihilated, near PhilippopoHa, emperor, Zeno, persuaded Tbeodoric, king of the 
at the foot of Mount Hmmus (a.d. 260). The follow- Ofitrogotbs, to invade Italy in 489. He was successful, 
mg year they again encountered the Roman army, and and established the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
defeated it with great slaughter, at Forum Trebonii, in Theodorio reigned for thirty-three years, and greatly 
Mmsia? the emperor Deeius being among the number strengthened his power and extended his kingdom ; but, 
or the slain. His successor, the emperor GalJas, in- after his death, disputes arose as to his successor, and 
auoed them to withdraw to their own territories, with the countrybecame embroiled in civil dissensions. Jus- 
i large sum of money. They then eeern to have ex- tinian, the Eastern emperor, in order to profit by these 
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disorders, dispatched Belisanus to Italy in 626, who 
took possession of Rome, and, gaining 1 the admiration 
of the Goths, was invited to become their king. This, 
however, he refused, but held the people in subjection 


their strength and flexibility, and become so stiff as to 


to his vaster. Totila, a noble Goth, rebelled, and 
made himself master of southern Italy. He was 
about to destroy Borne, but listened to the remon- 
strances of fielisarius, that it would add more to his 
honour to spare it, and contented himself with dis- 
persing the inhabitants, and repeopling it before the 
arrival of a fresh army from Constantinople under 
Horses. Totila fell in battle, and his successor, Theias, 
shared the same fate ; Italy was reconquered, and the 
Gothic monarchy, established by Theoeforio, ceased to 
exist, 554. The Goths, originally savage and barbarous, 
had become civilised and enlightened before the time 
of Theodoric. This prince is much praised for his 
moderation, integrity, and love of justice. The public 
buildings of the city were kept in repair, and overseers 
were appointed to look after them, and to guard the 
Statues. He was also distinguished in some degree as 
a patron of the fine arts, science, and learning. Re- 
ligioas liberty was accorded to all ; and there is said to 
have never been in Italy a better administration than 
that of Theodoric. The Visigoths were the first of all 
the German tribes to have a written code of laws, 
which was drawn up in the 6th century, half a century 
before that of Justinian . — Ref. Smith's Dictionary qf 
Ancient Geography*, 

Gourd, gourd (Fr. courge ) , the common name for a 
largo cueurbitaceous fruit. (See Pepo.) The plant 
named Cucurbita Pepo yields the white gourd ; C. 
maxima, the red gourd, or pumpkin ; Zagenaria vulaaris , 
the bottle-gourd, often used as a receptacle for fluid ; 
Duffa foetida, the sponge-gourd; and Trichoeanthes 
anguinea, the snake -gourd. The wild gourd of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings iv. 39) is supposed to have 
been the bitter cucumber, or colocynth. 

Gout, gowt (Fr. gouttc, Lat. gutla, a drop), in Path., 
is a painful disease of the joints, generally of the feet 
or hands, and more particularly of the great toes. 
It occurs mostly in persons advanced in life, and who 
indulge freely m the pleasures of the table ; and ia 
hereditary. The attack is usually preooded by a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive system, and commonly 
begins by a painful swelling of the first joint of the 


affections of the kidneys arise from a deposit of the 
same kind of matter in them. This matter is a com- 
pound of uric acid and soda. The fits are more apt to 
occur in spring or autumn than at other seasons of 
the year ; probably owing to the variableness of the 
weather at these times. As the fits become more 
frequent and severe, so the constitutional derange- 
ments become more marked and constant. The appe- 
tite fails, indigestion is more constant, there is a 
tendency to coBtiveneas, the mind becomes restless and 
irritable, calcareous deposits are formed in the arteries, 
calculi form in the bladder, and frequently the heart 
becomes diseased. Such are the general features of 
what is termed the regular gout : but there are certain 
other kinds which differ widely from it in their general 
character. In atonic gout, the disease, instead of 
manifesting itself in the joints, attacks some of the 
internal organs, as the stomach, when the patient suf- 
fers from Indigestion, nausea, vomiting, and severe 
paint'; or the thoracic viscera, when palpitations, 
fainting, and atfhma arise. Retrocedent gout (Lat. 


the great toe is the chief seat of the disease. BomcR 
times the attack comes on without any previous 
warning ; but usually, for some days or weekB before, 
the patient Im been suffering from indigestion, with 
diminished appetite, flatulence, costiveness, and a 

g iner&l feeling of lassitude and depression of spirits. 

e goes to bed, perhaps, in tolerable health, and after 
» few hoars is awakened by the severity of the pain 
In the great toe, or sometimes the ankle, heel, or calf 
of the leg. The pain resembles that of a dislocated 
bone, and is attended with the sensation as if cold 
water was poured over the part : and this is succeeded 
by chilliness, shivering, and other febrile symptoms. 
These gradually abate as the pain increases, and it 
continues usually to the following night, with some- 
times, however, a period of intermission during the 
day. The pain is of a burning or gnawing character. 
The next night, after some time of tossing and rest- 
lessness, the patient succeeds in falling asleep ; a gen- 
tle perspiration breaks out, and he awakes to find 
himself refreshed and the part comparatively free from 

J yftin. On examining the limb next morning, it is 
bund to be considerably swollen, the toe rod and 
shining, and the veins of the foot much distended. 
There are usually a number of subsequent attacks, 
becoming less and less severe, before what is known as 
« a fit of the gout ” is over ; so that it commonly ex- 
tends over a period of several weeks, or even months. 
When the fit is over, the system is relieved, and the 

S eraon feels, both in mind and body, much better 
ion before the attack. At first, a fit of gout occurs 
only once perhaps in two or three years; but it 
becomes by degrees more and more frequent, more 
severe, ana of longer duration every succeeding fit. In 
its progress, various parts of the body become affected, 
and translations take plaoe from one joint or limb to 
another : and alter freqsent attacks, the joints lose 
^959 


transferred to some internal part, as the stomach, 

, heart, lungs, or brain, when it may give rise to various 
fatal disorders. Misplaced gout is when, instead of 
attacking the joints, the disease prooeeds inward, and 
causes an inflammatory affection of some of the inter- 
nal parts, with the same symptoms that attend inflam- 
mation or these parts from other oausea. The cause 
of gout has been shown by Dr. Garrod to be the excesB 
of uric acid in the blood, resulting either from an 
excessive formation or a checked excretion, for there 
is reason to believe that this substance exists in very 
minute quantities in the blood even in perfect health. 
Topical remedies are of little use in gout. If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, the inflammation is to be reduced 
by bleeding, purging, a low diet, and sudorifics. The 
use of oolcnicum is very beneficial during a fit of gout, 
but it requires to be used with oaution. The great 
cure of this disease, however, iB strict attention to 
diet and plenty of active exercise. The Scotch cure of 
u living on •sixpence a day and working for It ** is 
based upon the true nature of the disease. — Kqf. 
Dr. Garrod On the Nature and Treatment qf Goat. 

Government, gurt-em-ment (Ang.-Nor.), in Pol., 
iB a wordjemployed to denote either the particular 
forms under which a state is governed, the collective 
body of its laws, or the person or persons in whom the 
supreme power is vested. There are three distinct 
forms of government.— f» monarchy, in which the su- 
preme power ia in the hands of one person ; an Aris- 
tocracy, in which it ia rested in a privileged minority ; 
aud a democracy, in wliioh it is exercised either directly 
or indirectly by the great body of the people. Mon- 
archy, in its abuse, becomes despotism; aristocracy 
tends to oligarchy; and democracy to ochlocracy, or 
mob government. The mixed form of government is 
that which combines all, or at least two, of these forms, 

and to guard against their evil* tendencies. Every 
government comprises within itself three distinct 
powers,— the legislative, judicial, and executive. In 
its legislative capacity, it lays down the laws by which 
its subjects are to be governed; its judicial power is 
exercised in deriding, by means of various courts 
and judges, all questions connected with these laws; 
and its executive power in carrying out or putting 
into execution its legislative enactments and judicial 
decisions. (See Aristocracy, Democracy, Monab- 

CH <fovBBinnsNT, Federal. ( See FbderarVo vehe- 
ment.) _ 

Governor. (See Steam-Engine.) 

Grace, crows (Lat, gratia , Gr. eftarw), is a term 
frequently used in Scripture, and by theologioal 
writers. In its most general signification, it is em- 
ployed to denote the love and favour of God. towards 
maukind, more particularly in his sending his son 
Christ Jesus to aie for sinners! It implies that the 
gift springs from the bounty mid liberality of the 
giver, without any claim or merit on the part of the 





recipients It ia also employed to designate the in- Gbaf, gr&f (Ger.), a title of nobility which corre- 
fluence of the Divine Smrit upon. the mind, by which on spondi in Germany with our English qpunt. The first 
individual is brought to receive the truths of Christi- mention of this particular grade of nobility occurs in 
unity ; and hence, when an individual has been brought the 5th oentury. There are two classes of grafs in Ger- 
into that condition, he is said to be in a state of grace. It many at the present time, the first forming asection 
is also used to signify the gospel dispensation, as dis- of the highest and Oldest nobility, and the second repre- 
tinguished from the legal ; as when the apostle Paul seating the higher order of the lower nobles, 
speaks of our being '* no longer under the law, but Gbaffito, graffe’-to (Ital.» a scratching), is the name 
under graoe.” Some theologians assert that there are given to a class of inscriptions whioh have been found 
two kinds of grace,— common and special. Common m certain ancient cities, and which have recently 
grace they regard as being extended unto all men; excited some interest. They are street scribblings, 
special grace as that which is extended only to the the names, words, and sentences which are found ' 
elect, and by means of which they are brought unto rudely traoed in charcoal or red chalk, or scratched 
Christ. Some speak of grace as being irresistible, with a stylus on the plaster of the walls or pillars in 
efficacious, electing, justifying, sanctifying, &o. The the public places. Many curious and interesting 
nature of grace has been one of the most fruitful gleanings of them, found at Pompeii and elsewhere, 
sources of controversy in the Church, gaving rise to nave been made public, and more than one eminent 
much bitterness of feeling, and introducing many hair- scholar has applied himself to the subject as a special 
splitting distinctions, for which there arc no grounds study. They are not only extremely curious in them- 
in Scripture. * selves, bat are valuable as tending to throw light on 

Gbace, Days of, in Com., are certain days allowed the every-day life and manners of the ancient world, 
by custom to be added to the time when a bill becomes The subjects of this wall literature of the ancients 
due. The number of days varies in different <coun- appear to have been very miscellaneous. Many of 
tries: here it is three. Thus a hill drawn on the the inscriptions are of a religious character, others 
7th of January, payable three momhB after date, political ; out the great majority of them appear to 
is not due till the 10th of April. (See Bill of have been personal, and often of a satirical or grossly 
Exchange.) libellous character. Very many, indeed, hardly admit 

Gbacillakia, or Plocabxa, grft-sil-lai'-re-a, in Bot., of any regular classification, being, as might be antici- 
a species of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Alger, or pated, of a most motley character Some are scraps 
Sea-weeds. The Oracillaria lichenoides is our com- of poetry from well-known authors; others are doggrel 
mercial Ceylon moss. It is nutritive, emollient, and verses, or Bbort sentences of unknown origin. Some 
demulcent, and may be employed in the form of a are expressions of affection for a friend, while others 
decoction or jelly as a food for children and invalids ; denote disapprobation. Many of them, too, are 
and medicinally in pulmonary complaints, diarrhoea, mere ribaldry, sometimes of the grossest and most 
Ac. It is sometimes imported under the name of disgusting tendenoy. The literary value of the graf- 
a gar-agar, but Oracillaria epinosa has also been im- flti is, as was to be expected, very slender; but they 
ported under the same name. Both species are largely are interesting as throwing light npon the manners, 
used in the East for making nutritious jellies, for customs, and modes of thought of the people. A small 
stiffening purposes, and for varnishing. Oracillaria selection of these writings was published by Dr. C, 
Helmintho-corton is Corsican moss. It has been used Wordsworth in 1837; but the most elaborate and 
principally as a vermifuge, but its properties have been interesting work on this subject is the “Graffiti di 
much overrated. Oracillaria crasta, or Ki-tsai, is Pompei," 1856. But by far the moBt comprehensive 
cooked with soy or vinegar in China ; and is also used and magnificent work on this subjeot will be, when 
by the Chinese ladies for giving a gloss to theirhair. completed, “ Monumenta Epigraphica Pompeiana,” 
Gbacioso, grath-e-o'-so (8p.), is the name given in by Jos. Fiorelli. — Kef. Edinburgh Kcvietc, October, 
Spain to the buffoon, who » a very popular personage 1859. 

on the stage in that country. Gbafting, graft' -in g (Ang.-Kor.J, is a mode of 

Gradient, grai’-de-ent (Let. gradus, a step), a term propagating plants which is applicable to most kinds 
applied to the proportionate ascent or descent on any Of fcreeB and shrubs, with the exception of heaths and 
portion of a line of railway ; thus an inclined plane herbaceous vegetables, which do not so easily admit of 
four miles long, with a total fall of 81 feef, ia said to the operation. It is principally directed towards fruit- 
have a gradient of 21 feet in the unle. In all cases it is trees, in order to oontinue their varieties. A tree 
desirable in constructing railways to make the road as which ia grafted consists of two separate parts,— the 
straight, and with as near an .approach to a dead level, scion and the stock : the union of these two constitutes 
as possible. During the early days of railroad. making the graft, aud the operation by which the union is 
more importance was attached to this subject than ia effected is termed grafting. According to London, 
exhibited now. As late as 1846 Mr. Locke had great the end of grafting consists— Firstly, in preserving and 
difficulty in persuading the French authorities to multiplying varieties of fruit-trees endowed, accident* 
tolerate inclines with a gradient of 1 in 126. In this ally or otherwise, with particular qualities, whioh can- 
country, however, on the Birmiifgbam and Gloucester not be transferred to their offspring by seeds, and 
line, the Tiokey incline, with a gradient of 1 in 37, has which would be multiplied too slowly or ineffectually 
been for years in successful work; and on the Vienna by any other mode of propagation; secondly, to acoe- 
and Trieste railway the inclines arc sometimes carried lerate the fructification of trees, barren as well as 
for great distances at a gradient of 1 in 40. Steep fruit-bearing; thirdly, to improve the quality of fruits; 
inclines always, however, constitute a heavy burden on fourthly, to perpetuate varieties of ornamental trees or 
the working expenses of a railway, and should never be shrubs ; ana lastly, to change the species of fruit on 
admitted unless absolutely necessary. (See Railway*) any one tree, and to renew its fruitfulness. Whip , 
Gbadcal, arad'-u-dl (Lat., from gradus , a step), in splice , or tongue-grafting , is the mode most generally 
the liturgy of the Roman Catholic church, is applied adopted in nurseries for propagating fruit-trees. It is 
to t he few verses of the Holy Scriptures, generally the necessary, in order to perform this correctly, that the 
Psalms, which are chanted after the reading of the top of the stock and the extremity of the scion should 
Epistle, in the service of the Mass. It is so called be of equal diameter. The scion and stock are out off 
from the priest, during the time, being on the steps of obliquely at corresponding angles, or as near the same 
the altar* as the operator can guess ; a slit is then made in the 

Gradate, grM’-u-ait (Lat, gradus, a step), is one sloped face of the stock downwards, and in the scion 
wfio hoStaken a degree at a college or university. The upwards; the tongue, thus constructed, of the scion 
act of conferring degrees id called graduation. (See is then inserted in the cleft of the stock, the inner 
Degkxb, University.) barks of both being made to unite doBely, and the 

Gbadttb ad PabwassuiT, grai'-dut tid par -nits' -sum whole is then bound round tightly with bass riband 
(Lat., a step to Parnassus), is the name of a class- from left to right. The next thing to be done is to 
book used by scholars for assisting them in the corn- day all rouud, over the bass, from about an inch below 
position* of Latin verses. The words are arranged in the graft to an inch above, closing up aU the apertures, 
alphabetical order, and the quantities of each marked, so that no light, wet, or wind, can penetrate; for which 
rue first work of this kind was by the Jesuit AlCr, and object the clay is applied. Cleft-grafting is another 
published at Cologne, 1702. variety, and only differs Iraqi the above method in the 
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scion being shaped like a wedge, And being inserted m 
a corresponding levity in the stock. Budding is an- 
other method of grafting by meausof the germs or 
eyes of plants, and it ednsistrin taking an eye or bud 
attached to a portion of the baric aimtnStosporting it 
to a similar position in another or different ligneous 
vegetable. The only differehOf between budding and 
grafting is in the fact of the scion being in an embryo 
state instead of being folly grown. — Kef. Loudon’s 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening. [See also Gardening, 
HoRWcutruRB, Ac.) 

Grain, gmin (Fr. grain. Lit. granum), the smallest 
weight in the systejms commonly used in England ami 
America for denoting the weights of bodies. The 
value of the 'grain. is set forth in the act of parliament, 
5 Geo. IV. a. 74. (Sec Avoirdupois.) The grain can 
be taken as the common unit in comparing the systems 
of weight known as avoirdupois, apothecaries’, and 
troy** The onuce avoirdupois contains 437*5 grains; 
the apothecaries* and the troy ounce 480 grains. The 
principal terms of the decimal system of weights may 
thus be expressed in grains 

Graine. 

1 Kilogramme = 15134 

1 Gramme = 15'4348 

1 Oentigremmo * ‘1543 

1 Milligramme * *0154 

A proposition for altering the value of the grain in the 
British Pharmacopoeia was advanced in 1805J; but the 
General Medical Council, after much consideration, 
determined not to interfere with the well-known 
weight. 

Grain* Tiff* (Sec Tin.) 

Grains of Paradise. (Sue Amomum.) 

Grallxe, Qu&LLXTOHV.$,<}rftl'-le ffrdl-lai-io'-reez (Lat. 
yr alias, stilts), the wading birds*, the fourth of the 
six orders into which Linnicus divided the class Avee, 
or Birds, The order is thus described by him : — Ttill 
sub-cylindrical and rather obtuse; tongue entire, 
fleshy ; feet wading, the thighs half-naked ; body 
compressed; the akin very thin and sapid; the tail 
short. Their food consists of fishes, water reptiles, 
and animalcules obtained in marshes, and their nests 
are generally found near the ground. The families of 
the order are the Grnidaj, or cranes ; the Ardeid®, or 
herons: the Scolopacidm, or sandpipers, and snipes ; 
the liallidic, or rails ; the Charndnadae, or plovers ; and 
the Tan tali dm, or ibices. It comprises all those birds 
which live both on land and sea, and to which both ele- 
ments are essential. Those which are essentially aquatic 
have a abort web to their toes ; their wings are long, 
and, having no settled district, they fly from one shore 
to another os the seasons change. Several fossil remains 
of the families of this order of birds have been found. 
In the Paris basin, bones of birds referable to the 
genera Scolopax, Tringa, and Ibis, have been found, 
and in the freBh- water formation of Tilgate Forest, the 
remains of a wader larger than a heron were found by 
Dr. Mantell. The fossil footsteps of wading birds, 
observed by Professor Hitchcock, in the new red sand- 
atone valley of the Connecticut, show that formerly at 
least seven species of Grallatoree existed, varying in 
size from that of a snipe to twice that of an ostrich.— 
Ref. American Journal of Science and Arte, vol. xxix, 

GnAMiNACEffi, gr&m'in-ai’-se-e (from Lat. gramen, 
grass), in Bot,, the Grasses, a nat. ord. of Monocotyle- 
donee , sub-class Glumacece. Of all the orders in the 
vegetable kingdom, this is the most important to man, 
as it affords liis principal food, and is eminently ser* 
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base of each locusta ; rarely, there is only erne glume. 
Occasionally these envelopes asp altogether absent. 
Each flower is also usually furnished s^th two addi- 
tional alternate bracts, called palem (<*, a, in first lUas- 
tration) ; sometimes the inner palea is wanting. There 
are also, in some cases, two or three scales, called 
lodieula, or glumeUnlee^pTwetit. The stamens vary 
in number from one to sot, or even more — the amnber 
is frequently three (eee second illustration e, c % e) ; the 
filaments are capillary; the anthers versatile. The 
ovary (a) is superior and one-celled, with a solitary 



in other respects, by supplying lodd 
ugar, and numerous useful products. 
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botanical group, there is none more natural, for the 
variations observed in the herbs, shrubs, and arbores- 
cent plants composing it, are of the simplest kind, 
arising generally from differences in the proportions of 
parts. The Stem of a grass is round, jointed, and oom- 
mouly hollow. The leaves are alternate, with split 
sheaths, terminating above in m embranous tongues or 
lignles. The flowers are perfect, or unisexual, and 
grow in bunches (locueta or ep&eleU), or singly. 
There is so true perianth, its plaoe being supplied by 
imbricated bracts (the olialF-sc&les), of which there 
are commonly two, called ghrnee free first illustration, 
b, b) t placed at the base of th| solitary flower, or at the 
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ascending ovule; the stigmas \b,h) hre feathery, or 
hairy. The fruit is a earyopsia. The seed baa mealy 
albumen and a lenticular embryo, lying on one side at 
the base of the albumen. The form of inflorescence 
is a point of groat importance in the classification of 
the grasses. The single flowers, or locust® of flowers, 
may be arranged on a central column (rachis), so as to 
form a compact head or spike (as in wheat) ; or they 
may bo pltuwdon a more or loss branched axis, so as to 
form a panicle (as iu the oat). Grasses are universally 
distributed over the globe. In temperate and cold 
climates they are herbaceous, and of moderate height; 
while in tropical climates they become shrubby and 
arborescent, and sometimes grow to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet. Grasses usually grow together in large 
masses, and thus form the verdure of great tracts of 
soil : hence they have beeu termed social plants. There 
are 300 genera and probably about 3,800 species. The 
most important^enera are Triiictim , wheat ; Sordeun i, 
barley; Avena, oat; Oryza , rice; Zea. Indian corn, or 
maize ; Secale, rye ; Banicum, millet ; Saccharum t 
Sflgar-cauo; Bambuea , bamboo ; Andropogon dactylie , 
and Holcus, LSee these names.) 

Grammar, grcLm'-mar (Fr. gramnuiire, Ger. gramma- 
tile , Gt. grammatike, Lat. grammaticu) t is the art of 
speaking or writing any language with correctness and 
propriety. Considered as an art, it necessarily sup- 
poses the previous existence of a language, the object 
Of which is to communicate thought. Without at- 
tempting any alteration in a language already in use, 
it furnishes certain rules, founded on observation, to 
which the method of speaking adopted in that language 
may be reduced ; and thiB collection of rules is called 
the grammar of that language. But apart from gram- 
mar, as applied to any particular language, there is 
the pure ecionoo of grammar, otherwise called universal 
grammar, which views language only os significant of 
thought, and, neglecting particular and arbitrary modi- 
fications, introduced for the sake of beauty, or other- 
wise) examines the analogy and relations between words 
and ideas; distinguishes between those particulars 
which are essential to language and those which are 
only accidental ; and thus furnishes a certain standard 
by which different languages may be compared, and 
their several excellencies dr defects pointed out. 

“ Grammar," says Max MiiUer, “ owes its origin, like 
all other sciences, to a very natural and praoticultgant. 
The first practical grammarian was the first pftulicat « 
teacher onangnages ; and if we want to know the be- 
ginnings of the science of language, we must try to 
find out at what timu, in the history 6f the world, and 
under what circumstances, people first thought of 
learning any language besides their own. At that time 
we shan find the first practical grammar, and not till 
then. Much may hate been reads, at hand, through 
the leBS-foterested, researches of philosophers, and 
likewise through the critical studies of the scholars of 
Alexandria, on the ancient forms of their language, as 
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preserved in -the Homeric poems. Butrules of declen- 
sion and conjug&bionfparadigms of regular and irregu- 
lar nouns ttntf verbs, observations on syntax, and the 
like ; these are the work of the teachers of languages, 
and of no one else. ” Grammar, therefore, is of com- 
paratively modem origin. No ancient Greek ever 
thought of learui ng a foreign Ihn guage, It was th rough 
the study of the ancient dialects of their own language 
that the Greeks of Alexandria were first led to critical 
and philological studies. The general outline of gram- 
mar existed at an earlier period, but they were the 
first to study the language critically, analyzing and 
arranging it under general eategories, distinguishing 
the various parts of speech, inventing proper technical 
terms for the various functions of words, &o. The 
first real practical Greek grammar was that of Diony- 
sius Thrax, a Thracian, who went to Homo, and 
taught the language there about the time of Pom* 
pey, He was the first who applied the results of 
the labours of former philosophers and critics to 
the practical work of teaching. His work thus be- 
came one of the principal channels through which 
the grammatical terminology wlikJi had been carried 
from Athens to Alexandria flowed? back to Home, to 
spread from thence over the whole civilized world. 
“ We can follow the stream of grammatical science,'* 
says Muller, “ from Dionysius Tiirax to oar own time 
in an almost uninterrupted chain of Greek and Homan 
writers. We find M. Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of 
the grandsons of Augustus, and Quintilian, in the first 
century ; Scaurus, Apollonius DyBcolus, and his son 
Herodianus, in the second; Probus and Donatus, the 
teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan- 
tine had moved the seat of government from Home, 
grammatical science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less thun 
twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held pro- 
fessorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, in 
the sixth century, the name of Priscianus gave a new 
lustre to grammatical studies, and his work remained 
an authority during the middle ages to nearly our own 
times. We ourselves have been taught grammar 
according to the plan which was followed by Diony- 
sius at Home, by Priscianus at Constantinople, by 
Alenin at York; and whatever may- be Buid of the 
improvements introduced into our system of education, 
the Greek and Latin grammars used at our public 
schools are mainly founded on the first empirical 
analysis of language prepared by the philosophers of 
Athens, applied by the scholars of Alexandria, and 
transferred to the practical purpose of teaching a 
foreign tongue by the Greek professors at Rome.”-— 
{Lectures on the Science of Language, Sr & edition, 1S62.) 
It is in the grammar of a language that we can trace 
its distinctive features. The English language, for 
instance, is made Up of words borrowed from almost 
every country of the globe, — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German — nay, even HindusdSmi, Malay, and Chinese 
words, lie mixed together in the English dic- 
tionary; but not a single drop Of foreign blood has 
entered into the organic system of the English lan- 
guage. “The grammar, the blood and soul of the 
language, is as pure gild unmixed in English as spoken 
ill the British isles as it was when spoken on the 
shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes of the continent.” Grammar ib, after all, but 
declension and conjugation. Originally, declension 
could not have been anything but the composition of 
a noun with some other word expressive of number 
and ease. The like holds true with regard to verbs, 
though it may seem difficult to discover in the 
personal terminations of the Greek and Latin the 
^ cxttfgs pronouns which were added to the root of 
the verb 'in order to express, I love, thou lovesfc, 
he loves. It stands to reason, however, that originally 
these terminations must have been the same in 
all languages; namely, personal pronouns. * ‘ It is 
veyy likely,” says the author already so frequently 

3 noted, “ that the gradual disappearance of irregular 
eel ensions and conjugations is due in literary, as well as 
in illiterate language, to the dialect of children. The 
language of children is more regular than Our own. I 
have hoard children say ladder and baddest, instead of 
worse and worst. In treating of the grammar of any 
. 982 <r; ’ 


language, grammarians usually divide the subject into 
four distinct heads s— * Orthography , or the art of com- 
bining letters into syllables arid syllables into words ; 
Etymology, or the art of deducing one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the 
sense of any one word can be diversified consistently 
with its original meaning, or its relation to the theme 
whence it is derived; Syntax, or what relates to the 
construction or due disposition of the words of a lan- 
guage into sentences or phrases ; and Prosody, or that 
which treats of the quantities and accents of syUnblc*, 
and the art of making verses. AU language is made 
up of words, which may be defined to be sounds signi- 
ficant of some idea or relation, and may be distin- 
guished as— 1. Substantives; 2. Attributives ; 3. Defini- 
tives; and 4. Connectives. Substantives are words 
expressive of things which exist, or are conceived to 
exist, of themselves, and not as the energies or quali- 
ties of anything else. They are nones and pronouns, 
the latter being a specieB of word invented to supply 
the place of nouns in certain circumstances. They 
admit of the accidents of gender, number, and case. 
Attributives are words that are expressive of all such 
things as are conceived to exist not of themselves, but 
as the attributes of other things. They arc verbs, 
participles, adjectives, and adverbs. The attributes 
expressed by verbs have their essence in motion or its 
privation ; and as motion is always accompanied by 
time, therefore verbB are liable to certain variations 
called tenses. To denote (the several kinds of affirma- 
tion expressed by verbs, all verbs have what are termed 
moods or modes ; as the indicative, I write ; subjunc- 
tive, I may or can write; imperative, write thou. 
Verbs are also distinguished as active- transitive when 
the uction denoted by them passes from the actor to 
some external object ; active-intransitive, when no such 
passing takes place ; passive, such as express not action, 
but passion or suffering ; and neuter, Buck as express 
an attribute that consists neither in action nor in pas- 
sion. Participles are such words as express an attri- 
bute combined with time ; aa, writing, written. Adjec- 
tives express, as inhering in their substantives, the 
several qualities of things of which the essence con- 
sists not m motion or its privation ; as, good, had, proper 
Some qualities are of a such a nature that one substance 
may have them in a greater degree than another ; 
and therefore adjectives denoting these qualities ad- 
mit, in most languages, of variations called degrees of 
comparison. Adverbs, from being attributes of attri- 
butes, have been culled attributives of the second 
order, to distinguish them from verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, which denote the attributes of substantives, 
and are therefore called attributives of the first order. 
Adverbs are of two kinds, — those which are common 
to all attributives of the .first order, i. e., which coa- 
lesce equally with verbs, participles, and adjectives, 
and those which are confined to verbs. Definitives 
are such words as serve to define and ascertain any 
particular object or objects as separated from others 
of the same class. These are commonly called articles ; 
of which there are two kinds,— the definite and tho 
indefinite. Connectives are such words as are em- 
ployed to connect other words, and of several distinc t 
parts to make one complete whole. They are of two 
kinds, —conjunctions and prepositions. Conjunctions 
are those connectives which are commonly employed 
to conjoin sentences. They are of two kinds,— con- 
junctives, or such as conjoin sentences and their mean- 
ings too, and disjunctives, r or such aa, while they con- 
join sentences, disjoin their meanings* Prepositions 
conjoin words which refuse otherwise to coalesce ; and 
this they do by signifying those relations by which the 
things expressed by the united words are connected 
in nature. Interjections are a olaas of words which 
are to be found in perhaps all languages; bat they 
cannot be included m any of the above classes, for 
they are not subject to the rules and principles of 
grammar, as they contribute nothing to the communi- 
cation of thought* — lief. Encyclopedia SHtarmioa s 
En cyclopaedia Metropolitan#. (See LAIfOtfAOB;.) 

Grammarian , grdm-maV-re^&n, was anciently a title 
of honour given to persons accounted learned in any 
art or faculty whatsoever; but now it is commonly 
applied to one who is .skilled in or who teaches 
grammar, t 
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GttAinu.A Schools. {See School.) 

Gbaaotb, gr&m S#t,), the unit of weight ia the 
French metrio syftem. It is the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of distUledwater at its greatest density, 
that is to say, at the temperature of 41° of the centi- 

S ade thermometer. It is somewhat under 154 grains, 
i exact value in grains being expressed decimally by 
A&-4346. {See Metric System.) 

Gbampum. {See Whale.) 

Gbanadxllas, gran-a-dil'-laa (Sp.), the edible fruits 
>f certain speoies of passion-flower. {See Passieloba. ) 

GbjStd Coutumikh ox Nobmaitdy, koo+loo'-me-ai, is 
the name of an ancient collection oF the laws of Nor- 
mandy, which formerly prevailed also in this country. 
It is said to have been compiled in the third year of 
Heury III. The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, &c., which formerly belonged to Normandy, but 
were united to the English crown by the first princes of 
that line, are still governed according to the laws of 
le grand Coutumier. 

Gbaud Days, in Law, are those days in the terms 
which are solemnly kept in the inns of court and 
chancery; viz,, Candlemas-day in Hilary, Ascension- 
day in Easter, St. John Baptist's day in Trinity , and 
All Saints' day in Michaelmas,— all dice non juridici. 

Gram owe, gr fin-dee* (8p. grande de Eepafia ), is the 
name of the highest rank in the Spanish nobility. The 
collective body of the grandees is called lagrandeea. 
To this class belonged that very powerful section of 
the nobility who, from" their great wealth, were called 
the riaoe kombrea (rich men). The grandees wero 
originally the descendants of the great feudatories of 
the crown, and were possessed of many important 
privileges; among which were exemption from taxation, 
and from the power of any civil or criminal court, 
without a special warrant from the king. They bad 
also the right of bearing a banner, and of enlisting 
soldiers on their own account, and might even enter 
the service of a foreign prince at war with Castile 
without being guilty of treason. At length Cardinal 
Ximones Succeeded in breaking their power and 
depriving them of many of their privileges. Subse- 
quently it became the practice of the Spanish kings to 
raise new men to the rank of grandees, partly with the 
view' of destroying the power of the ancient nobility, 
and partly to reward their friends. In this way three 
classes of grandees arose, differing in rank us well as 
in the privileges which they enjoyed. Under the 
government ox Joseph Bonaparte the dignities and 
privileges of the grandees were entirely abolished, but 
they were partially restored at. the restoration. There 
are very few of the old families now extant ia the 
direct Hue. 

Grand Jury, in criminal jurisprudence, is a body 
of good and sufficient men, whoso business it is to 
examine into the charges of crimes brought before 
them at assizes or sessions; and if satisfied that there 
is sufficient cause, they return a bill of indictment 
against the accused, upon which he is afterwards tried 
by the petty jury. The sheriff of every county is 
bound to return to every session of the peace, and 
every commission of over and terminer, and of general 
gaol delivery, twenty-four good and lawful men of the 
county, to inquire, present, do, and execute all those 
things which, on the part of the sovereign, shall then 
and there be commanded them. As many as appear 
upon this panel are sworn upon the grand jury, to the 
amount of twelve at least, and not more than twenty- 
three, bo that twelve may be a majority. The grand 
jury are first instructed in the articles of their inquiry 
by a charge from the judge who presides on the bench. 
They then withdraw to sit and receive indictments, 
which are preferred to them in the name of the queen, 
but at the suit of any private prosecutor. They are 
only to hear evidence on behalf of the prosecution, for 
they are only to inquire whether there bo sufficient 
cause to call upon the party to answer it. They ought, 
however, to be thoroughly persuaded of the {truth of 
an indictment, so far as the evidence goes, and not to 
rest satisfied With mere probabilities. The institution 
of grand juries is very ancient, and can be traced back 
to the reign of King Ethdred. For grand jurors at 
assizes, no qualification by estate is necessary ; at ses- 
sions, the qualification is the same as that ot the petty 
jury. {See d ITBY.) ^ 
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Gband-Mambb, a name which was applied, during 
the middle ages, to the chiefs of the various dominant 
orders of knighthood; as 'the Templars and the Hospi- 
tallers, the latter of whom were later 'termed tbe 
Knights of Malta. The grand-master was, in a sort of 
a way, the sovereign for life of the order Which ha 
commanded, and his word was law in ill matters, 
whether concerning life or death. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his romance of Ivanhoe, has given a very good 
sketch of how the post of grand-master was filled and 
abused by the men to whom it was intrusted. During 
the days of the ancient monarchy in France, there was 
an office termed the Grand-Master of France, who was 
chief of all the officers of fhe household; and later, 
during the empire, there were grand-masters of the 
universities ; but the term has, in the present day, 
ta all practical purposes, exploded. 

Grand Seiueanty (Lat. magnum eervitium, great 
service), in Law, was a tenure by which the tenant 
was bound, instead of serving the king generally in the 
wars, to do some special honorary service to him in 
person ; as to carry his banner, bis sword, or the like ; 
or to bean's butler, champion, or other officer at his 
coronation. It was of the nature of grand serjeanty 
that it held of thedning : the like tenure held of a 
subject was only knight-service. Tenants holding 
by grand Berjeanty were not bound to pay aid or 
eacuoge, as was the case in kuight-senuce. Tenure by 
cor nag e, which was to wind a horn when the Scots or 
other" enemies entered the land, in order to warn the 
king's subjects, was a Specie9 of grand aerjeanty. This 
tenure was preserved by 12 Charles II. o. 24, which 
abolished the other feudal tenures, and still subsists in 
some cases. 

Granite, groin' -it (Lat. granum , a grain), in Min., 
a kind of rook, so named from its granular structure. 
The typical granite is a crystalline aggregate of the 
three minerals, felspar, mica, and quartz. The pro- 
portions of the three constituents vary indefinitely, 
with this limitation, that the felspar is always an essen- 
tial ingredient, and never forms less than a third, 
rarely leas than half of the mass, and generally a still 
larger proportion. Sometimes the mica, sometimes 
the quartz, becomes so minute as to be barely per- 
ceptible. The state of aggregation of the mass varies 
also greatly, some granites being very dose and fine- 
grained, others largely and coarsely crystalline. The 
colours of the rock are generally either red, grey, or 
wiki to, — the first when the felspar is flesh-coloured, 
the latter when it ia pure white, the intermediate grey 
tints depending chiefly on the abundance and colour 
of the mica, but sometimes on that of the quartz. The 
hard and close-grained granite forms the most durable 
building -stone for heavy structures ; the soft and de- 
composable yields the finest kaolin , or china-clay. 
With respect to the granites of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, which have always maintained a high character 
for exceeding durability, Sir H. de la Beche remarks : 
— “ There is much good granite on Dartmoor, though 
it is not always sufficiently accessible to bo carried 
Jong distances ; the chief places where it is worked in 
large quantities and afterwards exported, are Hey or 
High Tor, on the east, and near King Tor on the west. 
The granite from the former places is conveyed by a 
tramroad to the Stover Canal, down which it is carried 
in boats, and afterwards down the Teign to Teign- 
mouth, to be shipped for its destination. That from 
the west side of the Moor is Conveyed by the Frinces- 
town and Plymouth tramroad to the latter place, and 
shipped. The continuation of the Kingston Down 
granite is worked up the Tamar, near New Bridge, and 
exported from Morwellham. A very hard variety is 
obtained upon the higher part of the Down, and has 
been employed advantageously for pavements. j. The 
chief quarries in the eastern or hard part of thejMma- . 
borough mass of granite arc those of the late mr. 
Austin Treffry, up the Par Valley, commonly known 
as Loatwitbiel granite. Extensive quarries are there - 
worked, and the stone is brought to the head of the. 
canal near Pons-mill, upon which it is conveyed to 
Par Harbour, and there shipped. The Caro Menplez 
mass has furnished the granite most commonly known 
as the Cornish. It is nearly altogether shipped Bit 
Penryn, where it is brought variable distances from 
> different quarries in the vicinity, many situated intho ' 
1 _ 2 I 2 
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pariah of Mabe. In London, the kerb and paving* atones 
are obtained almost*xclugivek from thecountyof Aber- 
deen, In the district of Peterhead the red granite prin- 
cipally premie ; hence it is commonly called “ Peter- 
head granite.” The polished pillars of the Carlton 
Club, m pall Mall, are of this granite. Argyleshire 
also affords excellent granite, and from the island of 
Mull, which is inolnded in this district, a large propor- 
tion of the stone used in the construction of the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park has been brought. The 
isle of Man possesses a grey granite ; and in Lundy 
Island, which is almost exclusively of a granitic forma- 
tion, quarries of a very rich and productive kind have 
been recently opened. A very large quantity of the 
stone used in the Construction of the Thames Embank- 
ment has been obtained from these quarries. In Ireland 
the counties of Wicklow, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Gal- 
way are occupied by a considerable area 'of granite. 
Wicklow granite is extensively used ; the variety ob- 
tained from the neighbourhood of Kingstown being of 
a hard and coarse character ; whilst that quarried at 
Golden Hill, being of a finer kind, is more used for the 
purposes of ornamentation. e 

Granitic Bocks, gritn*M'-ik,4$' Geol., those igneous 
rocks which partake of the character and appearance 
of granite, {See Igneous Hocks.) They are highly 
crystalline, and their component crystals are never 
rounded or water-worn ; they present no traces of 
deposition or stratification ; they occur in the earth's 
crust, as mountain-masses and veins, bursting through 
and displacing the sedimentay rocks ; and they indu- 
rate, and otherwise alter (as all heated masses do), the 
strata with which they come in contact. Prom these 
circumstances they are held to be of igneous origin ; 
and as far as geologists have been able to discover, 
they are the moat deeply-seated of all rooks, forming, 
as it were, the floor or foundation for all the superin- 
cumbent formation. As the earliest of the igneous 
rocks, they are generally found associated with pri- 
mary and transition strata, tilting them up on their 
edges, bursting through them in dykes and veins, and 
variously altering theirpositions and mineral characters. 
Granitic rocks form the principal mass of the most 
extensive mountain-ranges in the world. The moun- 
tains of Cumberland, Devon, and Cornwall, in England, 
the Grampians in Scotland, the Wicklow mountains in 
Ireland, the Dofirafelds in Scandinavia, the Alps in 
Switzerland, the Pyrenees in Spain, the Oural and 
Himalayan ranges in Asia, the Abyssinian and otLer 
ranges in Northern Africa, the hills of Damara and 
Namqua Land in Southern Africa, thft central range 
of the island of Madagascar, and the Andes in South 
America, are all less or more composed of granitic 
rocks, or of primary strata, thrown np and altered in 
mineral character by these granitic intrnsions. “ Until 
recently it was an opinion almost universal among 
geologists that granite had been formed by igneous 
fusion, and had solidified from a molten condition 
under enormous pressure, the theory being supported 
partly by the crystalline and unst ratified character of 
the rock, but chiefly by the fact that almost every 
large mass of granite gives off numerous ramifications, 
or veins, which penetrate the surrounding rocks, and 
which appear to have been formed by injection of the 
molten granite into neighbouring fissures. Evidence 
has, however, accumulated during the last few years, 
tending to modify this theory very materially. Thus, 
it has been found that the specific gravity of quartz 
which has undergone fusion is never higher than 2*3, 
whilst that of the quartz in granite reaches 2*6, a fact 
sufficient in itself to oppose the igneous theory, were 
it not that the pressure under which granite has evi- 
dently been formed must, as Dr. Haughton has pointed 
out^very considerably increase the density of the 
eiljfia* Again, many minerals occurring in granite, 
either as essential or as accessory constituents, are 
such as could not have existed at a high temperature ; 
some of them, indeed, each as certain varieties of 
mica, containing a notable proportion of water. 
Many of these minerals, moreover, are so highly basic, 
th%t it is difficult to understand how they could have 
been fused in the presence of free quartz without 
entering into dfemioal combination with the silica. 
Finally, the constituent materials of granite have, in 
most cases, not solidified in the order of their relative 
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infusibility j the quartz, which is the most infusible, 
having evidently solidified last, <pinoe it commonly 
beats the impress of the felspar crystals.”— Mqference, 
Ure’e Dictionary of Arts, Mynttfaeture*, ana Mines 

Sixth edition j Page's Advanced Text-Book qf 
Geology, 

G bant, gr&nt (N or. granter, to. grant ; Lat. con* 
cenio), in Daw, is strictly a conveyance in writing of 
incorporeal hereditaments, or of things of which no 
livery can be had ; for all corporeal hereditaments, as 
lands and houses, were said to lie *« livery, and the 
others, as advowsons, commons, rents, reversions, Ac., 
to lie in grant. The latter, therefore, pass merely by 
delivery of the deed. By 8 & 9 Viet, c. 100, it is en- 
acted that estates, corporeal as well as incorporeal, 
may be conveyed by grant ; by which means the 
conveyance of corporeal hereditaments is much sim- 
plified. 

Granulation, gritn-u-lai'-shun flat, granulatio , 
from gramm, a gram), in Snrg., is the name given to 
that process by which small grain-like fleshy bodies 
form upon the surface of ulcers and. suppurating 
wounds, and serve for filling up their cavities, and 
bringing nearer together and uniting their sides. This 
process is also sometimes called incarnation . (from 
Lat. earo, camie, flesh). Sometimes, in weak or un- 
healthy constitutions, granulation proceeds very 
slowly ; at other timeB it is excessive, rising above the 
level of the surrounding skim without showing any 
disposition to heal, but forming what is popularly 
termed proud flesh. (See Wounds, Ulcers.) 

Granulation, in Metal., a process resorted to to 
obtain metals in a coarse state of division. The metal 
is melted in a crucible, and poured into water from 
the height of three or four feet. 

Grapes. (See Vixis.) 

Grape-shot, graip , a kind of shot used against 
troops advancing in column at a short distanoe, or, in 
naval warfare, to sweep the decks of an enem/s ship 
at close quarters. It consists of a number of balls 
fastened together, in the form of a short cylinder. 
The balls vary from half a pound to four pounds in 
weight, according to the calibre of the piece from 
which they are to be discharged. Grape-shot was 
formerly made by putting the balls into a canvas bag, 
which w as secured to an iron plate, equal in diameter 
to the calibre of the gun, and having a pin passing 
through its centre -and the bag of shot, about which 
the balls were secured by cord. This gave the shot in 
some measure the appearance of a bunch of grapes : 
whence its name. The shot are now placed between a 
series of n on plates, the whole being kept together by 
pressure, exerted by a nut screwed on to the end of 
the bolt which passes through them. 

Graphic Granite, grtff'-ik (Gr. grapho, I write), in 
Min., a species of granite having the appearance of 
being covered with letters of an Oriental character, 
owing to the augular arrangement of the quartz or 
felspar it contains. 

Graphite, gnlf’Ate (Gr. grapho, I write), is black- 
lead, a mineral consisting ox nearly pure carbon, 
found in Cumberland, Ceylon, Siberia, Canada, Brazil, 
and other parts of the world. It occurs in pris- 
matic masseB with a transverse foliated structure, also 

g ranular and compact. The finest quality is found at 
orrowdale, in Cumberland. It is nearly pure carbon, 
and is perfectly free from grit. It is used principally 
in the manufacture of lead-penoilB. The coarser 
quality is used, when ground, for polishing iron-work, 
lor glazing gunpowder, as a lubricator for machinery, 
and in the manufacture of black-lead melting-pots. 
(See Black-lead, Plumbago.) It is used for the lat- 
ter purpose on aocount of its unalterability by heat. 
It is formed artificially during the fusing of cast-iron 
containing large quantities of carbon. It dissolves in 
the molten irou, re-crystallizing as it cools, and being 
often thrown off from the surface of the iron in scales. 
Professor Brodie, of Oxford, has devised a plan by 
which the coarsest graphite may be purified. He heats 
the powdered mineral with sulphuric acid and chlorate 
of potash, which causes it to exfoliate in an extraordi- 
nary manner ; a little fluoride of sodium dissolves the 
silicious impurities, and the whole is well washed in 
water. 

Graphotype, gra'fo-ftpe (Gr. grapho, I write ; tupoe, 
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engraving, discovered in 1860 by Mr. de Witt Clinton 
Hitchcock, an Artist of New’ York. It is a process j 
which enables the artist to become his own engraver. 
Mr. Hitchcock, in a‘p»per read by him before a meet* 
ink of the Society of Arts, describes the incident which 
led to the invention. Mr. Hitchcock, in the course of 
making a drawing on boxwood, found it necessary to 
alter a portion of his design by erasing and re-whiten- 
ing the exposed surface of the wood. The material 
used for this purpose was the enamelled surface of an 
ordinary visiting* card, softened by water and a brush, 
— a method known to draughtsmen on wood. The 
card employed happened to be one priuted from a 
copper-plate, and after the removal of all the enamel* 
ling as described, the artist discovered that the printed 
letters were undisturbed and standing up in bold relief. 
In order to carry out the idea which this circumstance 
suggested, he prepared a slab of chalk, one side of 
which was m»de smooth by scraping; upon this 
smoothed surface he drew with a quill pen, ifcing as 
ink silicate of potash coloured with indigo. When the 
lines of the design became dry he brushed away with a 
tooth-brush — using no water — all the portions of the 
chalk surface upon which there were no lines. The 
lines of the drawing, being literally composed of stone, 
withstood the action of the tooth-brush, but the inter- 
vening portions of chalk gave way and vanished in a 
cloud of snowy dust, leaving the lines of the drawing 
standing in bold Alief. In order that this design 
might be printed on paper, it was necessary to harden 
the block upon which the drawing stood. This was 
done by saturating the chalk mass with the liqnid 
silicate of potash, or “water-glass.” In half anjiour 
the block was printed from in the ordinary way. The 
process has been improved and elaborated as the re- 
sult of a. great number of experiments, and at the pre- 
sent time it is conducted as follows An artificial 
chalk block or plate is first produced by grinding the 
best French chalk to a fine powder with water to a 
thin cream, and separating the portion which precipi- 
tates first, repeating the operation several times in 
order to insure the complete separation of any hard 
or coarse particleB, drying the very finely-divided 
chalk thus obtained, and sifting it through wire-cloth 
having 10,<KX) holes to the square inch, on to the sur- 
face of a perfectly smooth plate of zinc, placing a plate 
of highly polished steel on the top of the even layer 
of chalk-flour thus obtained, and then submitting it^ 
to powerful hydraulic pressure. On removing the 
pressure and lifting off the steel plate, the chalk is 
found to bo firmly attached to the zinc plate, and to 
present a perfectly smooth upper surface, which only 
requires to be ‘sized’ in order that the ink to be 
used in drawing on it may not 4 spread,’ to be ready 
for the artist. The latter proceeds as iu the ordinary 
method of drawing on wood, first making a red chalk 
tracing on the block or plate, and then with sable-hair 
pencils of various sizes, drawing his design line for 
fine exactly as he wishes it to appear when printed. 
The iuk used is a mixture of glue and lampblack, and 
dries instantly; bo that one series of lines, of whatever 
thickness, may be immediately orossed by others. The 
drawing being completed, the portions of the chalk 
enrface intervening between the Hues of the drawing, 
are disintegrated and removed, to the depth of an 
eighth of an inch or so by means of brushes, some of 
them of fitch-hair and others of silk velvet, and the 
- chalk block is then hardened by being soak ed^ in a 
solution of an alkaline silicate. A mould is then taken 
from the chalk tlook, and a type-metal cast produced 
from this mould, and by the ordinary processes of 
stereotyping, and it ia the type-metal oast, and not the 
original block, that is used to print from. -(Meehan- 
ic*' Magazine.) A type-metaf east may be obtained 
within three hours after the completion of the 
drawing upon the chalk surface. This cheap and 
expeditious process possesses many advantages oyer 
wood-engraving* which is a costly and an expensive 

gr&p'-w.l (Fr. grappin ), a sort of small 
anchor with four or five flukes, or arms, used m boats 
and small vessels and in balloons. Grapnels, or grap- 
pling-irons, are likewise brought into action m board- 
ing vessels during marine combats, when they are 


fasten the two together, so that the boarding party 
may rash on the decks of theysnemy from their own 
vessel. , 

Grasses. (&?* Gbamiwacs*.) 

Grasshopper, g^ass-hop'-per, a species of insect 
common in the British islands and in foreign countries, 
which belongs to the general family of the Qryttida, 
which latter come under the class of Orthoptera, and its 
sub-section Saltaloria, or jumpers. The grasshoppers, 
like other Gryllidee, are characterised by their legs and 
antenna being very long and slender, the wings large 
and delicate, and the wing-covers often extending far 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. In the male 
insects these wing-covers aro furnished, at the base, 
near the suture, with a round tail-like plate, surrounded 
by strong ridge-like bands; and the chirping noise 
peculiar to the family is produced by rubbing the cases 
of the wing-covers sharply over each other, theBe 
ridges serving the purpose of a sort of drum. The 
common great green grasshopper of this country 
(Phasgomera Ghyllus tnrtdimmu) is one of the largest 
of our native insects, and measures about two inones 
in length and three and a half in the expansion of its 
wings. The fiehf*cricket, or Qryllm campestris of 
Linnaeus, is another species of grasshopper ; it is of a 
black colour, and a little larger than the house-cricket ; 
it frequents dry sandy districts, where it burrows in 
the ground. The female of this latter insect is said 
to lay upwards of 300 eggs. 

Grass-oils. (See Andropogon.) 

Grass-trees. ( See Xanthouriijka.) 

Grassum, grds'-fsum, in ScoIb law, is the gross rent 
paid in anticipation of possession for a series of years. 
This transaction is valid with singular successors where 
the yearly rent payable over and above the grassum 
is not elusory. An heir of entail, prohibited from 
diminishing the rental, may take grassum, provided 
the former rent may be continued ; but if prohibited 
against letting below a just rent, grassum is excluded. 

Gratiola, gra-eke-o'-la (Lat. gratia , grace, — a species 
having been named Gratia Xtei , grace of God, by Mat- 
thiolus), the Hedge-hyssop, a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Scrophulariaceoe. The species Q. officinalis possesses 
purgative, emetic, and diuretic properties, and was 
formerly employed in medicine. Its properties are 
due to the presence of an acrid poison. 

Gratuitous Deeds, gra-tu* >e»tu* (Lat. graiuilus^ 
free, voluntary), in Law, are instruments made with- 
out binding or equivalent considerations. 

Gravel.* (See Calculus.) . ' 

G haver, qrav’-el (Fr. gravelle L the familiar as well 
as technical term for accumulations of water-worn 
rock-fragments, where the pebbles vary from the size 
of a pea to that of a hen’s egg. Accumulations of 
finer detritus are known as sands, and those of frag- 
ments larger than an egg as shingle. 

Gravitation, grnv-i-tai'-shuv (Lat. grams, heavy), 
is a term nearly synonymous with gravity .--which is 
applied to denote thgt tendency which all bodies in 
nature have more or less to approach each other. 
This force of gravitation varies directly as the masses 
of the bodies, and is inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances apart from each other. 
Every particle of matter in the universe has an in- 
clination to assimilate with other particles, and to 
press inwards; and this is a foot which is proved by 
our experience of the various daily phenomena observed 
on the surface of the earth, and from the recognized 
motions of all celestial bodies. The mutual attraction 
of all particles of matter is termed the attraction gf 
gravitation, and the aggregate of all the particles of 
any one particular body, or mass of matter, is termed 
the gravity of that body. This great discovery. owes 
its origin to Sir Isaac Newton, who, m his ‘Prtncipia, 
works out all his theories on the subject, aM*»ppli*B 
them to the motions of the planetary bodieB.^ It is plain 

to all, from everyday experience, that a body aban- 
doned to itself, and left unsupported, immediately lalla 
towards the surface of the earth. The direction which 
a falling body takes can be easily ascertained -by a 
plumb-line, and will be found to be exactly perpendi- 
cular to the earth’s surface, and, # consecmentbf, as the 
earth is a sphere, towards its centre. The Erection, 
therefore, of terrestrial gravitation igg toward* the 
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centre of the earth. Newton also adds, that as the 
total force which solioita any given molecule, being the 
sum of the actions of each molecule of the attracting 
body, its intensity wilf be proportional to the number 
of molecules contained in the latter. For example, if 
we suppose that the earth, without undergoing any 
alteration of \ts dimensions,, were to become more com* 
pact by a hundredth part, or, in other words, that 
within the same volume it contained a hundredth part 
more matter ; then, the attractive force which it would 
exercise on bodies placed on its surface would be in- 
creased a hundredth part. All bodies must necessarily 
move towards, or in toe direction of, the centre of the 
earth, by the effects of this gravitation, as a sphere 
always attracts an exterior body in a manner as if all 
its matter were condensed into a single point at its 
centre- From the axiom that all bodies, when deprived 
of support, fall from any height to which they may 
have been elevated, it may be justly inferred that 
gravity acta upon them during the whole time occupied 
in their descent with a uniformly accelerating force, 
which may be proved from the fact, that bodies which 
fall from a greater height than others arrive at the 
earth with a proportionably greater velocity. Galileo 
was the first who established the fan* that the accele- 
ration of all falling bodies is uniforn\ ; and he deduced 
the corollary that the spaces descended through are 
as the squares of the times of descent. He likewise 
proved that terrestrial gravity acts equally on all 
bodies, or, in other w ords, impresses on all of them an 
equal quantity of motion, whatever their nature may 
bo. In order to demonstrate this, Galileo had several 
hollow spheres constructed of equal weight and diame- 
ter, and in these he inclosed equal weights, formed, 
however, of different substances; the spheres were 
then suspended by strings of equal length, and made 
to vibrate in small arcs with a pendulum movement ; 
and it was found the time occupied in describing the 
arc, or the oscillation of each, was equal in all. This 
may not be clear to all, as light bodies— such as fea- 
thers and paper — fall more slowly to the ground than 
apiece of metal. Hut it must be remembered that 
this is due, not to the inequality of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, but to the buoyancy of the at- 
mosphere, as in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump a feather and a piece of gold, if let full from the 
top, will reach the bottom at the sometime, and will 
descend with perfectly equal speed. That attraction 
is proportional to the mass, may bo shown by the fol- 
lowing induction. The variation of a mass, or the at** 
tractive force of the earth, becomes apparent by a 
corresponding variation in the velocity ox the falling 
body. This velocity, which for a short space of time 
must be supposed uniform, will, in effect, bo propor- 
tional to the force which generates it. As the force 
is proportional to the mass, it follows, therefore, that 
the velocity will also be proportional to that body. In 
the present day a body in the latitude of Paris falls 
through IB i\th feet during the first second of its de- 
scent. But if the earth’s mass were increased by a 
hundredth part, as stated before, the spaoe described 
by the falling body during the first second of time 
would also be increased in the same proportion, aud 
the velocity, instead of being measured by 16 09 feet, 
would be expressed by the sum of 10-09 plus 0*16 feet, 
or 16*85 feet. The apace through which a body falls in 
one second of lime, from the action of gravity, dimin- 
ishes as the height above the earth’s surface increases, 
and on the top of a high mountain it is sensibly less 
than at the level of the sea. The force which generates 
this velocity, or the attractive force inherent in the 
molecules of matter, diminishes, therefore, as the dis* 
tano© increases. With regard to the measurements by 
which scientific men have been enabled to exemplify 
the principles of terrestrial gravitation, it must be 
determined how and what velocity is imparted to a 
body falling freely in. a given time. First, in order to 
show that gravity is a uniformly accelerating l'oroe, 
Attwood’e machine is the best experimental method 
by which the proof can be deduced. This apparatus 
consists of a piillay, having a groove on its edge to re- 
ceive a silken cord which posses over it, and the axle 
turns on friction-rollers, bo as to obviate any stoppage 
in its rotation. To dkch end of the string which passes 
over the pulley, two equal weights are attached, which 


may be termed*? and g. Now these weights counter- 
balance one another, and no motion whatever ensues ; 
but if another small weight s he attached to a? or y, so 
as to give it a preponderance! the loaded weight wifi 
immediately begin to descend freely, and ite velocity 
will be diminished in the proportion of the additional 
weight e, to the sum of the original weights at and y p 
plus m s for the force which ia impressed by the addi- 
tional weight z is expended not only in giving velocity 
to itself, but also to the two weights at andy, which aro 
attached to the ends of the string. This machine thus 
shows that the properties of uniformly accelerated 
motion hold true In the descent of falling bodies ; and 
if the additional load be such as will be able to carry 
the weight to which it is added through one foot in 
the first second of time, it carries it through four 
feet in two seconds, and through nine feet m three 
seconds ; and so on. In order to measure the velocity 
of descent of heavy bodies falling rapidly, Attwood’a 
machine could not bo used with any certainty ; the 
only mode by which an accurate result can be obtained 
is by measuring the length of a pendulum, which gives 
a cert sin number of oscillations in a fixed time, as 
there oau be no doubt that the number of oscillations 
which it makes must necessarily depend firstly on its 
length, and secondly on the intensity of gravity. If 
the amplitude of the oscillations of the pendulum (see 
Pendulum) be very small, in other words, if it doea 
not deviate from a vertical position more than 2°, or 
3° at the utmost, the relations between the gravity of 
the earth and the length of the pendulum will be very 
simple indeed ; as shown by the followingthoory, — that 
the square of the number of oscillations performed in 
a given time is directly proportional to the intensity of 
gravity, and inversely proportional to the length of the 
pendulum. Thus if 6 is. the length of the seconds pen- 
dulum, TT the ratio of the circumference to the diam- 
eter, and g is the accelerating force of gravity (that is, 
twice the space through which a body falls by the 
action of gravity in the first second of time), then we 
have the equation that g equal* &7T a . Therefore, as 
the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean 
solar time in London in vacuo has been determined to 
bo 39T393 British standard inches ; and as 7 r, or the 
relation of the diameter to the circumference of a 
circle, is well known to be 314159 ; then we deduce 
the relative value of g to be 3S6‘3 inches, or 32 J feet. 
The length, therefore, through which a body would 
fall at London in a second 0 / time would be lfif,, feet, 
'or half the above quantity. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this value of <7 does not express the 
whole of the earth’s attraction, as a small part of the 
same (about 1-46 4th) is counteracted by the centrifu- 
gal force corresponding to the latitude; g, therefore, 
is the force of gravity, diminished by the centrifugal 
force, or what is properly termed gravitation. It appears 
from many confirmed experiments, that the variation of 
gravitating force between the equator and the poles 
ia as 191 is to 195; that is, a body which weighs 191 
pounds at the equator, wifi weigh 195 pounds if 
transported to the poles. As the variation of the cen- 
trifugal force between the same latitudes is expressed 
by Newton in the fraction it follows that the 
difference between the gravitating force and the cen- 
trifugal force at the equator and at the poles might be 
expressed by the fraction which difference arises 
from the oblate figure of the earth. It hence results, 
that the variation of the intensity of gravity, or, in 
other words, th© figure of the earth, may be deduced 
from the number of oscillations that- pendulums of the 
same construction would perform in twenty-four 
hours in places situated under different latitudes ; or 
it might also be determined from a comparison of the 
different lengths which must be given to a pendulum 
in order that it may perform in every place the same 
number of oscillations in. a given time. So far for the 
different measurements oi terrestrial gravity; the 
second and more important portion of the article 
comes under the head of Universal Gravitation, Al- 
though Kepler made some shrewd guesses at the mo- 
tions of the planets and the causes of tides arid other 
similar phenomena, it is to Sir Isaac Newton that we 
are indebted ibr the principles and applications of 
universal gravitation, and through it, by means of pur© 
geometry (see Ceomeibv), we are able to possess the 
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correct information that we base with regard to the Goatling, gratf-ling (Ang,-8ax.), (ThymeUus ml- 
movements of tfe earth, sun, and moon, and other garis), is a fresh-water fish of the family of the 
heavenly bodies. The first rule is one which is very Salmonida, and very like the front in habits and 
comprehensive, and which gives a good idea of the appearance. Its body is long and flat? and seldom 
whole basts of the science ; it is, that the attraction of exceeds eighteen inches in length. The head is small 
one body upon another body docs not depend upon pointed, and flattened at the top, The back and sides 
the mass of the body which is attracted, but is the same are silvery-grey in colour (whence the name), but when 
whatever be the morn of the body so attracted, pro- the fish is fresh caught, this colour is seen to be va- 
vided that the distances be the same. For instance, negated with blue, gold, green, and black spots. The 
the planet Jupiter attracts the sun, and also attracts grayling is very abundant in England, Sweden, Lap- 
the qprtb ; but although the sun’s mass is 300,000 land, and Norway, and it partakes of the usual cha- 
tiines that of tho earth, yet the attraction of Jupiter racteristics of the rest of the Salmonidce, although 
on the earth is exactly equal to his attraction of the it is in season generally when they are out. (See 
sun, became the earth and sun are equally distant SalmoniDjSj.) .. .. 

from Jupiter. One of the simplest illustrations of Gray’s Inn. {See Inns cfa Cottrt.) 
this force is that of throwing a atone in a straight “Great Go," and *' Little Go."— Terms current 
or horizontal plane, when the stone’s course will be in Oxford, expressive of two different examinations 
evolved in a curve, and the stone at length will drop which students for tho degree of B.A. have to pass in 
to the ground. The flights of shot and shells are like- order to obtain the same. The “ Little Go," or Hespon- 
wise illustrative of the same rule. (See Gunnery.) siona, as the examination is termed in the cal endar , 
Newton, before applying bis theory of universal gravi- must be passed before the fifth term of residence in 
tation, sought for a law by which he could regulate the university ; but in most of the colleges men are 
the diminishing intensity oi the same, and, after sev- required to puss it very shortly after taking their resi- 
eral experiments and calculations, he laid down the deuce in the university, in their first or second term, 
rule that the force of gravity diminishes exactly as the If the candidate be “plucked ’’ (as is the technical 
square of the distance increases, or, in other words, phraseology for having failed) three times in his 
that the attractive force of the earth at the distance “little go," he is generally obHged to Jeave his college, 
of tho moon must be as much less than it is at the sur- and “migrate" to a “ bail." Under the new system, 
face of the earth, as^the square of tho radius of the the first public examination, or Moderations, is held 
earth is leas than the square of the moon’s distance from the eighth to the twelfth term, and the second 
from the earth. Newton also found, that since the public examination, or “ Great &q,” can be passed 
true diameter of tho moon is to the true diameter of between the thirteenth and eighteenth terms of resi- 
the earth as 100 is to 365, the mass of matter iq the donee; and, being successful in the examination, the 
moon is to the mass of matter in the earth in the pro- student assumes the degree of B.A. — Further in forma- 
portion of 1 to 39,788 ; and also, that the accelerative tion on these names, examinations, and subjects re- 
gravity on the surface of the moon is to tbc accelerative quired for degrees, will be found under the articles 
gravity on the surface of the earth, as 1 is to 3, or is just Degree and Universities. 

ono-tHird of that of the earth. He also proved that Great Seal, grait seal (Ang.-Sax.), is the em- 
bodies moving uuder an attractive force which di- blem of sovereignty, introduced by Edward the Con- 
minishes according to the inverse square of the distance, fessor, and appended to all writs to summon psr- 
raust describe conic sections (which see), having a 1 lament, treaties with foreign states, all public acts- of 
focus at the centre of force ; and also that they muBt state which concern the United Kingdom, and all 
conform to the laws of motion which Kepler discovered patents and other matters relating to England. By 
to belong to the planetary orbs. Newton likewise w as art. 24 of the Union between England and Scotland 
successful in determining that most of the inequali- (5 Anne, c. 8), it was provided that there should he one 
ties of tho moon and planets are consequences of the great, seal for^ho united kingdom of Great Britain, 
mutual gravitation of the different bodies which com- which should be used for sealing writs to summon the 
pose tho various systems upon each other ; and in addi- parliaments and for sealing all treaties with foreign 
tion, that the same incomprehensible power not only Spates, and all public actB of state which concern the 
regulates the motions of the different planets and eatef- united kingdom, and in all other matters relating to 
lites, but also causes the precession of the equinoxes, England, as me great seal of England was then used!; 
produces the tidal action, and determines the figure of ana that a seal in Scotland should be kept and made 
the earth. Gravitation, as applied to tho celestial use of in all things relating to private rights or grants 
bodies, when wo consider its effects, enables us to which had usually passed the great seal of Scotland, 
form many conclusions as to its nature, mode of action, and which only concern offices, grants, commissions, 
and influence. Wo see that gravity is a force which is and private rights within Scotland. On the union of 
transmitted from body to body instantaneously , and Great Britain and Ireland, no express provision was 
not successively; for were we able to measure its made by any article of that union as to the establish- 
tran amission, that is, if we consider it in the light of ing of one great seal for tho united kingdom. But 
being transmitted successively, we would find that the various acts (as the stflnrnomng of parliament, &c.) 
secular variation of the mean lunar motion would be are required to be done under the great seal of the 
sensibly affected. If we consider the question whether united kingdom, and others under the great seal of 
gravity is affected by the density of the bodies through Ireland ; and by sect. 3 of the Acts of Union, 39 & 40 
which it has to pass in order to attract other bodies, Geo. III. e.67 (British), and 40 Geo. III. o. 38 (Irish), 
we would be forced to agree with Laplace, that it is of it is enaoted that the great seal may, if his majesty 
bo subtle and all-powerful a matter or force that not shall so think fit,, after the union, be used in like man- 
even the densest bodies in the universe can offer any ner as before the union (except where it is otherwise 
obstacle to its free passage, or retard its effects on the provided by the articles ©f- union), within that part of 
body to be acted upon. In concluding the subject, it t he United Kingdom called Ireland. Forging Hie 
may be said that if the earth’s flattening at each of great seal is treason, punishable by transportation 
its poles were greater or less than l-300tli of its (now penal servitude) for life, 

diameter, then the effect of this alteration on the Greaves, greeve (8p. and Port, green*), pieces of 

moon would, in changing the position of its funda- armour used at a very early period to detenu the leg 
mental plane, thus produce an inequality in the tan gi- between the knee and the ankle. They formed a part 
tude greater or less than 8", by which tho moon is of the armour of Eastern nations in the time af 
sometimes before or behind her mean place. And, ns we learn from the story of Goliath of Gath, the 
consequently, tho deduction can be drawn, that by champion of the Philistines, who “had greaves of 
observing the moon, the oblatencus of the earth can brass upon his legs." The Greeks and Homans also 
be discovered. As this theory has been found to be wore metal greaves. The Saxons protected: the log 
true and just in its foundation, it is one of the most by bands of cloth, the Danes by pieoes of thick 
striking testimonies of the correctness of Newton’s leather. At the tune of the Conquest, armour fog the 
laws of universal gravitation. — Ref. Newton’s Prin- legs consisted ot hose, on which scales or rings of 
cipia; Arago’B Astronomy, &c. &c. metal were fastened. When platdtarmonr cameinto 

Gravity, Centre of. ( See Cent EE of Gravity.) use, the greaves consisted of plates of polishedsteel, 
Gravity, Specific. (^Specific Gravities.) covering the fore part of the logs. The metal shin- 
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piece still forms a part of the picturesque dress of 
ihe Albanians. . . 

Grebe, grebe (Aflg.-Bax.), a bird which belongs to 
the order Nhtaiores, and its sub-section Columbidas. 
Yarreil remarks, with regard to the class : “ Of the 
true divers^ among our British birds, the grebes and 
dabchick a tielongj to that division which more parti- 
cularly frequent fresh water,; and the great crested 
grebe, the largest of the genus, is resident all the year 
in several parts of this country which afford reeds and 
other luxuriant aquatic vegetation, in which they dud 
the required security. They breed and remain all 
the year, or by far the greater part, of it, on some of 
the lakes of Wales, on the meres of “Shropshire and 
Cheshire, on the broads of Norfolk, and in the fens of 
Lincolnshire. They are seldom seen to fly or walk, 
being mostly in the water. The form of the whole 
bird being that of an elongated cone, is admirably 
adapted for diving, and their habits can only be 
observed by those who live in the vicinity of their 
favourite pools.” Besides the great crested grebe, there 
are the red-necked grebe, the Svlnvonia, the tippet, the 
little , the homed, the eared, the dusky, and the black- 
chin grebe. The generic characters of all are, how- 
ever, very similar, and are as follows Bill of mode- 
rate length, straight, hard, slightly compressed aud 
pointed, forming an elongated cone; nostrils lateral, 
concave, oblong, open in front and perforate, dosed 
behind by a membrane ; legs and feet long, attached 
behind the centre of gravity ; tarsi very much com- 
pressed ; three toes in front, one behind ; anterior toes 
very much flattened, united at the base, surrounded 
by on extended membrane; no true tail; wings short. 
The length of the grebe is generally between twenty, 
one and twenty-two inches, and from the carpal joint 
to the end of the longest feathers is eight inches. — 
Bef. Yarrell's History of British Birds. (See also 
Dabchigk.) 

Greek Architecture.-—' The early architecture of 
Greece is exemplified in the massive remains of walls 
at Mycenae, Argos, and others of the old Grecian 
cities, which are composed of huge, irregular, un- 
dressed blocks of stone roughly piled together. (See 
Cyclopean Architecture.) It is utterly devoid of 
ornament, but in one or two instances examples re- 
main of attempts to adorn the stones farming the piers 
and lintel of a gateway with rude representations of 
animala, as in the principal entrance to the Acropolis 
of Mycence mentioned above. Grecian arelntectust', 
properly so called, was the production of a far later 
age, ana may be traced to that of Egypt) and W estern 
Asia, oombihing, as it does, the strength and solidity 
of the former with the more elegant features and 
decorative principles of the latter. The Doric, the 
first of the three Greek orders, assimilates more closely 
to the architecture of Egypt than either of the others, 
in its substantial and massive proportions : it is simple 
in character, but always conveys to the mind of the 
spectator a striking impression of its dignity and 
beauty. The Ionic order, add its ornamentation, is 
derived from the architecture of Western Asia, and is 
characterized by a greater degree of lightness in its 
proportions than the Doric order possesses, and the 
introduction of decorations in minor details. The 
Odriuthian, the last, and by far the most elegant of the 
Greek orders, surpasses the Doric and Ionio orders in 
its elaborate adornment and symmetry of proportion ; 
but, even in this, a similarity to the architecture of 
Egypt can be traced in the bell-shaped capitals of its 
columns and the clusters of leaves that curl outwards 
from its surface. But, although each order exhibits a 
decided step in advance of that which precedes it, as 
far as elegance and ornament are concerned, the three 
orders were uniformly characterized by beauty and 
humoiy of proportion ; and it may be said that the 
* buildings of ancient Greece, especially the temples, 
were superior to those of any climate and any age as 
regards simplicity of form, the purposes for which 
they were intended, and the habits and requirements 
of the people for whose use they were erected. The 
chief characteristics and the scale of proportions pre- 
served in the three Grecian orders, will be found else- 
where (see Arch^bcturb) ; and the principal parts 
that compose what is termed an order in classics archi- 
tecture have been treated under their respective head- 
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ings (see Architrave, Babb, Capital, Column*, 
Cornice, Entablature, Frieze)* but it may be 
desirable to state here the particular features and 
marks by which each order may be readily distin- 
guished, and to point out acme recent discoveries that 
have been made with regard to the method adopted by 
the Greeks to give tho appearance of perfeot beauty to 
their works, and to avoid anything that might offend 
the eye of any of this highly civilized and educated 
people. It should also be stated, that each order con- 
sists of two distinct parts, — the column and the pntab- 
luture, — which are again subdivided, the former into 
the base, shaft* and capital ; and the latter into tho 
architrave, frieze, and cornice : and that it is by 
certain differences in these divisions and subdivisions 
that the orders themselves are distinguished. Tho 
Dorio order may be readily discerned by having no 
base to the column, the lower end of the shaft resting 
immediately on the pavement: the shaft itself is also 
adorned with broad shallow flutings separated by a 
sharp ridge, the capital being composed of a broad 
echinus moulding surmounted by an abacus, while the 
frieze is adorned at intervals with projecting pieces 
called triglyphs, which are about half the width of the 
lower diameter of the column, having the appearance 
of being separated into three equal parts by two verti- 
cal grooves out deeply into the material of which it is 
formed, the horizontal section of which is in the shape 
of the letter V, the outer edges of the piece being 
chamfered off at the same angle. This order was in 
some instances richly adorned with sculpture in low 
relief along the frieze, and in high relief on the metopes 
or spaces between the triglyphs, the tympanum of tho 
pediment rising in an obtuse angle above the entabla- 
ture being also Ailed with sculpture in high relief, and 
frequently with perfect statues. The Tonic and Corin- 
thian capitals aro to be distinguished from each other, 
the former by its volutes, and the latter by its 
exquisitely carved foliage and its height, which is 
considerably greater than that of the capitals of tho 
Doric and Ionic orders. There is little perceptible 
difference in the shafts of the columns of the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, or in their entablatures. Tho 
temples of the Greeks were generally placed on a level 
platform, consisting of three steps rising one above 
another, and of greater or less depth in proportion to 
the height and diameter of the columns that were 
placed upon them, These steps were too deep to 
afford the mean* of access to the temple, and it is 
supposed that intermediate steps were placed at inter- 
vals along the larger ones, to allow the worshippers to 

} )ass easily from oue to another, aud thus to gain the 
evel of the portico. The Greek windows and door- 
way*, like those of the Egyptians, were narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, the sides inclining inwards. 
They were generally surrounded by a moulding, which 
was broken at the top of the window by a right angle, 
and turned outwards on either side, for a short space, 
in a horizontal direction, before resuming its perpen- 
dicular course, so that an architrave or lintel was 
formed above the window of the same width os the sill 
below. The doorway was always in the centre of tho 
pro-naos, or portico of the temple, and was carried up 
to a considerable height for the purpose of admitting 
light into the interior. The arch is never employed in 
Grecian architecture, which is chiefly characterized by 
the use of the beam supported ou columns, by which 
an appearanoo of great strength and solidity is ob- 
tained. It is also marked by its strict adherence to 
outlines formed by horizontal lines, and lines that are 
vertical, or nearly so, being frequently slightly inclined 
inwards. It is a known principle in perspective, that 
straight lines proceeding to a great distance in the 
same direction present a slightly curved appearance to 
the eyfe of an observer. To correct this appearance, 
the Greek architects carefully constructed their verti- 
cal and horizontal lines in the form of a very slight 
and scarcely perceptible carve, giving their columns 
an entasis , as it is termed, or a slight outward swelling 
near the 4 middle; which principle of construction was 
effected by means of certain fixed rules. The columns 
also, instead of being vertical, had a slight inclination 
inwards, and their pavements, and the platforms on 
which the temples stood, were constructed with u very 
slight rise in the centre. ^Mr. Pennethorno discovered 
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the existence of these curves in 1837, and the truth of 
his statements wil subsequently corroborated by Mr. 
Penrose, who examined many of the ruined temples of 
Greece, and made careful measurements of their pro- 
portions, which led to a discovery of the principles on 
which they were constructed. Of the three orders of 
Grecian architecture, the Parthenon at Athens, and 
the Temple of Minerva at ASgina, may be cited as the 
beat examples of the Doric order; the Erechtheum 
and Pandrosinm at Atiiens, of the Ionic order; and 
the cliorngic Monument of Lysicrates, in the same 
city, as the most beautiful, and almost the only exist- 
ing pure Greek specimen of the Cdrinthian order. 
Examples of the Doric and Ionic orders, or rather 
adaptations of them, arc common enough in the 
metropolis and its vicinity, the Grand Terminus of the 
London and North-western Railway, in Euston 
Square, being a specimen of the first, and the porticos 
of the British Museum and the General Post-office, 
8t. Martin’s le Grand, and St. Pancras’s Church, 
being examples of the second. There are but imper- 
fect data for determining the style of architecture 
adopted among the Greeks for dwellings of a private 
character. — Kef. English Cylopcrdia, Arts and Sciences ; 
Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture; Penrose’s 
Principles of Athenian Architecture . 

Greek, or Eastkem Church, originated in the dis- 
sensions that took place between tho patriarchs of 
Constantinople and tike popes of Rome. In conse- 
quence of the political position of the city as tho seat 
of tho imperial government, the church of Constan- 
tinople sought to render itself independent of the see 
of Rome. Disputes on various points of doctrine oc- 
curred from time to time between the two churches, 
but the great breach did not take place till 802, under 
the patriarch Photius. He reproached the Western 
church with having introduced various innovations; as 
the celibacy of the priests, the introduction of images 
into churches, and the double, procession of the Holy 
Ghost, with the addition of “ fllioquo" (and from the 
Son) to the Nicene Creed, On the fall of Photius, 
however, tho breach was in a manner healed, though 
very imperfectly, and in the 11th century dissensions 
broke out afresh. The final separation took plaoe in 
10,54, when Leo IX. excommunicated the patriarch 
Michael Corularius, who had inveighed against the 
corruptions of the clergy, and attacked tlie errors 
of the Western church. Several attempts were made 
on either side to effect a reconciliation, but in vain. 
The popes were anxious to effect a union in order to 
extend their dominions; and the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, when pressed by the Turks, attempted 
lo obtain the assistance of the West by a pro- 
mised restoration of the Eastern church to that of 
Home. At a later period attempts were made by 
some of the Protestant churches to come to an ami- 
cable arrangement with the Eastern church, but with 
like unsatisfactory results. Tbej Greek church denies 
the authority of the pope, ana maintains that the 
Church of Rome is not the only true Catholic church. 
It, acknowledges no vicar of Christ upon earth like the 
pone ; disclaims infallibility, works of supererogation, 
and indulgences. It rejects purgatory, but admits of 
prayers for the dead; and forbids all kinds of carved 
images, but permits paintings, and pays a kmd of 
secondary homage to the Virgin and saints. It denies 
auricular confession to be a divine command, but prac- 
tises confession attended with absolution, and some- 
times penance. It admits the seven sacraments, but 
baptism is performed by immersion of the body three 
times in water; and tho communion of both kinds is 
practised with leavened bread, and the wine is mixed 
with water. The anoiuting of the body with the 
chrism is allowed to all sick persons as a means of 
restoring them to health, and purifying them from 
their sins. The secular clergy are permitted to marry 
but once, and only a virgin^ and laymen are allowed 
to marry only three times. Like the Roman Catholic 
church, it accepts tradition as well as the Bible, but 
differs from it, as well as from all Protestant churches, 
in maintaining that the Holy Ghost proceeds only irom 
the Father, and not also from the Son. The ritual ot the 
Greek church consists almost entirely in outward cere- 
monies, preaching or religious instruction being rarely 
rcsortod to. Their fasts ardkmore numerous and more 
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strictly observed than those' of the Roman Catholics. 
The clergy are divided into two closes, —the higher and 
the lower ; the former comprising patriarchs, metro- 
politans, archbishops, and bishops, nil of whom are 
chosen from among the monks, and must live in cell- . 
boCy ; the lutter the monks, or black clergy (from their 
dress), and the secular, or white clergy. The lower 
secular clergy are the archpriests, priests, deacons,, 
hypodeaoona, and IeetorB. The monks, as well as the 
nuns, who are less numerous, generally follow the rule 
of St. Basil, with the exception of those of Mounts 
Sinai and Lebanon, who follow the rule of St. Anthony. 
Ono of the moat celebrated convents is that of Mount 
Athoe. The total number of persons belonging to the 
Greek faith is estimated at about 66,000,000; of whom 
about 49,000,000 are in Russia, 12,000,000 in Turkey, 
3,600,000 in Austria, 900,000 in Greece, 180,000 in the 
Ionian islands, 125,000 in Montenegro, and about 3,000 
in Prussia. As regards its government, the Greek 
church is made up of ten independent groups, num- 
bering in al| 279 bishoprics. 1 . The Church of Constan- 
tinople, Governed by a patriarch, having under him 136 
bishops; 2. the Church of Alexandria, under the patri- 
arch of Alexandria# who resides at Cairo, and has five 
bishops; 3. the Church of Antioch, with its patriarch 
and 17 bishops 3 4. the Church of Jerusalem, with its 
patriarch and 14 bishops ; 5. the Russian Church, with 
<50 bishops, governed by a synod ; 6. the Church of Hie 
island of Cyprus, with four bishops; 7. the Austrian 
Greek Church, with 11 bishopB; 8. the Church of 
Mount Sinai, with one bishop ; 9. that of Montenegro, 
with one bishop; and 10. the Hellenic Church in 
Greece, with 24 archbishops and bishops. Besides 
these ten divisions of the Greek church, which recog- 
nize each other as orthodox, there are a number of 
sects, particularly in Russia, which fully acknowledge 
the doctrinal basis of the Greek church, but for various 
reasons keep aloof from it. The Greek church pre- 
dominates in all Russia, European Turkey, Greece, 
the Ionian islands, and Montenegro. In Turkey, the 
patriarch of Constantinople has not only spiritual, but 
also a kind of temporal jurisdiction, as be is regarded 
by the Turkish law as the head of the Greek Christians, 
who have to pay him a yearly tribute. The Russian 
Greek church asserted its independence on the fall of 
Constantinople? in the middle of the 15th century, 
when a patriarchate was established at Moscow. The 
natriaroliate was abolished by Peter the Great, who 
organized a supreme court for the regulation of spiritual 
matters, to sjf; at the new capital of St. Petersburg. 
Since that time the Church of Russia has been virtually 
controlled by the Czar. The United Greek Church 
is a section of this body, which, by the continued 
efforts of the Roman church, were induced to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the pope, while they, 
on the other hand, were permitted to abide by all the 
peculiar usages of the Greek church which did not 
affect fundamental doctrines; — as the ubo of the Greek 
language in divine sorvite, the reception of the Lord’s 
supper in both kinds, &c. &c. In Russia, almost all 
the members of the United Greek church were induced, 
under tho reigns of Catharine II. and Nicholas, to dis- 
solve their connection with the Church of Rome ; and 
at present this section of them is most numerous in 
Austria. For an account of the festivals, ceremonies, 
liturgies, &c, of the Greek church, see the Rev, John 
Mason Neale’s History of the Eastern Church. 

Gbkek Fire. {See Fire, Greek.) . 

Gbkek Music.— Until quite a recent period it was 
believed that the art of music had attained to a high 
degree of excellence with the ancient Greeks. The 
inquiries and discoveries of the learned, however, 
have demonstrated the truth that the art of mnsio 
among the old Hellenes was but in an imperfocj state. 
Says a writer in Chambers’s Encyclopedia,— tU W» » 
hear from ancient writers of the magic influence of 
music; but we miiBt not forget that they used_ the 
word musio in a collective sense for the gift of the 
Muses generally; and when they spoke of tlm ele- 
vating and moral effects of music, it is to be understood 
that they meant a general harmonious cultivatidn of 
the arts and sciences.” All that ere known to be in 
existence of the old Greek music are a few hymns 
and an ode by Pindar, Even these fragments age held 
to be Bpurious by some -arehreolo gists. 
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Greek LAirotTAQi awd Literature. — T he earliest 
inhabitants ofGreeo# wove the Felasgi, who, according 
to Herodotus, tpcfke a barbarous or foreign tongue. 
They were allied to the Iraman tribes of the north of 
India; consequently, that element in the Greek lan- 
guage which exhibits an affinity for the Sanscrit, is the 
Pelasgic ; and heuee the strong resemhlanoe in words 
and inflections, which is found to exist between the 
two languages- The Hellenes, or Greeks proper, sub- 
sequently migrated into the country, And the language 
of the aboriginal inhabitants came to be looked upon 
as barbarous. The Hellenes were an Ionian race, and 
their language is said to have had an affinity to the 
Persian. It is but right to state, howerer, that this 
account of the origin of the Greek language is not 
universally received, for the subject is so involved iu 
doubt, that no certainty can be arrived at regarding it. 
The Greek is a branch of the so-called Indo-Germanic, 
or Aryan family of languages. It consists of three 
principal dialects, — the jEolie, Boric, and Ionic; to 
which at a later period was added the mixed Attic 
dialect; and besides these there were several minor 
dialects. The Boric was a rough, hard, broad dialect, 
with long a predominant over all the other vowels. 
It was spoken originally in the mountains of Thessaly, 
whence it travelled southward, and became the lan- 
guage of the greater part of the Peloponnesus. It was 
purest in Messenm, and softest iu Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum* Its centre was Sparta, it ia found in the 
writing* of Pindar, Theocritus, Blcra, and MoBchus. 
The JEoiic was n more ancient dialect than the pre- 
ceding, but was refined at an earlier period, and was 
less harsh than the Boric, although also broad and 
open. It was Bpoken north of the Isthmus of Corinth 
(with the exception of Megans, Attica, and Boris), in 
the JEolic colonies of Asia Minor, and on some islands 
of the iEgean sea. It contains some of the Pelasgic 
forms, and is to be found in the fragments of Sappho, 
Myrtis, and Aicmus. The Ionic is the softest and most 
musical of all the dialects. It abounds iu vowels and 
diphthongs, and is partial to labials and lin goals. It, 
was the earliest cultivated of the dialects, and is flint 
of Homer, and other of the early authors, as Hesiod, 
Herodotus, &c. It was spoken principally by the 
people of Atticaand the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 
The Attic sprang from the Ionic, frdin which at first 
it ditto rod but little. It whb developed principally 
after the Persian wars, and was brought to perfection 
by the poets, philosophers, and historians of Greece, 
who flourished after that time. It held*, middle place 
between the hardness of the JEolio and Boric and 
softness of the Ionic. It was harmonious and powerful 
iu its expressions, concise and regular in its syntax. 
JEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Bemostheues, and Isocrates, rendered 
it immortal. Grammarians afterwards distinguished 
between the genuine Attic, as it exists in these masters, 
and the Attic of common life, calling the latter the 
common Greek, or Hellenic dmlect ; and even the later 
Attic writers, posterior to the golden age of the litera- 
ture, were called Hellenes, or common Greeks. In this 
latter class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Apollodorus, 
Polybius, Plutarch, and others, many of whom, how - 
ever, wrote genuine Attic.— At what time this lan- 
guage first began to be expressed in writing is a ques- 
tion of xnucjh uncertainty. According to tradition, 
Cadmus the Phoenician introduced the alphabet 
into Greece about 1500 years b.o. To him, sixteen 
of the letters of the present alphabet are attributed j 
four, according to Pliny* wore introduced by Pala- 
medes at the time of the Trojan war, and four by 
Simonides of Coos during the Persian war. The 
ancient letters were ail uncial, or what we call capital ; 
the present cursive or round letters ooour first iu 
4 inscriptions of the age of Augustus, and resemble 
the Coptic forms. The Greeks wrote originally from 
right to loft ; afterwards alternately, the one line from 
right to left, and the next from left to right (called 
hou, strophe den, as being the mode in which oxen 
ploughed in a field) ; and finally from left to right, as 
we do now. The Greek language is a branch of the 
great Indo-Germanio family of tongues. It is rich in 
roots, flexible in the formation of words, picturesque 
in its modes of expressing thought, highly plastic and 
euphonious ; simple and sublime in Homer, playful in 
JM. ■ 97o mr r -' 
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Anacreon, majestic in JEsehylus and Pindar, noble 
in Sophocles, pathetic in Euripideef 1 elegant in Xeno- 
phon, subtle in the Sophists, distinct m the Stoics, 
clear in Aristotle, and fluent in the orators. Its syn- 
tax is free, full of inversions, subtle and perfect, yet 
without obscurity. Its antiquity, its intrinsic excel- 
lence, its literature, and its influence on the progress 
of the fairest portion of mankind, challenge our deepest 
admiration. “ In order,” says Mure, 44 to the attain- 
ment of the highest excellence, it ia essential, first, that 
a language should be the original invention stf the 
people who speak it ; secondly, that this people should 
be gifted not only with a fine sense of euphony, but 
with variety and extent of intellectual powers. These 
favourable circumstances were combined in the oase of 
the Greek in a greater degree than in that of any other 
known language. While it is in all essential respects 
a radically original tongue, its mechanism, both iu 
sound and structure, reflects all the harmony, versa- 
tility, and precision, which mark the genius of the race 
by whom it is spoken .”— {Language and Literature qf 
Ancient Greece.) The language of modern Greece 
is what is termed Romaic, or Neo-Hellenic. It differs 
from the ancient Greek chiefly iu the formation of the 
tenses, and in the termination of the nouns; but the 
difference between the two is not greater than between 
the Boric and the Attic dialects of ancient Greece. 
The tendency of late years has been to assimilate it 
more and more to the aneienir tongue ; and a good 
ancient Greek scholar will have little difficulty in 
making out a Greek newspaper of the present day. 
The origin of Greek literature is loot in the darkness 
of antiquity. The earliest existing monuments of it 
carry us back to nearly 1000 years n.o., and even 
then we find the art of poetical composition existing 
in the highest perfection. The admirable structure 
and the wonderful language of the Homeric poems 
imply a long period of antecedent culture. Although 
both the Iliad and Odyssey display traces of the in- 
fancy of the nation, and manifest a spirit of simplicity 
peculiar to the childhood of the human race, ” yet the 
class of poetry under which they fall appears in them 
at its full maturity ; all the laws which reflection and 
experience can suggest lor the epic form arc observed 
with the most refined taste; all the means are em- 
ployed by which the general effect can be heightened ; 
nowhere does the poetry bear the character of a first 
essay or an unsuccessful attempt at some higher 
poetical flight ; indeed, as no subsequent poem, either 
of ancient or modern times, lias so completely caught 
the genuine epic tone, there seems good reason to 
doubt whether any futnro poet will again be able to 
strike the same chord — (Miiller.) Of the poets pre- 
vious to Homer .nothing satisfactory is known. The 
names of many of them, as Olen, Linus, Orpheus, 
Musteus, and nanny others, are preserved to us ; but 
their works are all lost. The poems which have come 
down to us under their names are manifest forgeries. 
The Iliad is founded on the legends of the war of Troy ; 
the Odyssey, on the return of Odysseus (Ulysses). 
Various other poems, as the “Batrschomyomachia/* 
or Buttle of the Frogs and Mice, are attributed 
to Homer ; but they evidently belong to a later 
period. The Homeric poems were made use of us 
modeiB, and as a basis with which to connect their 
works, by a series of later poets, who are com- 
monly known as the u cyclic/’ hut of w hose works 
only the titles, brief abstracts, and fragments, have 
been preserved. Hesiod, the next great epic poet 
after Homer, was a Boeotian, and is believed to have 
flourished about the middle of the Dth century before 
Christ. His principal poems are the u Works and 
Buys,'* the leading subject of which is the various 
occupations aud duties of life in its several relations; 
and the 44 Theogonia,” containing a history of the 
origin of the world and the genealogies of the gods. 
Lyric poetry arose on the decline of the epic, and 
was much 'cultivated from about jj . c . 770 to tho 
commencement of the Persian wars. The spirit 
of the times and the various contests in which 
the different states were engaged, greatly favonred 
this kind of poetry. Next to the gods, who were cele- 
brated at their festivals with hymns, their country, with 
its heroes, was the leading subject of their song ; and 
iu everything there was f more powerful impulse to« 
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wards meditation, investigation, and labour, for the 
attainment of a desired end than before. Among those 
who were distinguished in the field of lyric poetry, or 
in the improvement of music, history furnishes us with 
the names of Archilochus of Paros, inventor of the 
iambus ; Tyrtmus of Miletus, author of war songs j 
Callimachus of Ephesus, inventor of the elegiac mea- 
sure ; Aleman the Lydian ; Arion of Methymua, who 
perfected the dithyrambus ; Terpander of Antissa, 
inventor of the barbitos (a kind of lyre) ; the tender 
Sappho of Mitylene ; her countryman Alcorns ; Rrinua, 
the contemporary of both j Mimnermus of Colophon, 
the flute-player j Stesichones of Himera; Ibycua of 
Ehegiirai ; Auaoreon and Simonides of Ceos ; Hipponax 
of Ephesus ; Tiraocreon of Rhodes ; Lhsub of Hermione ; 
Corinna of Tanagra, the friend and instructress of Pin- 
dar. As gnomic writers, Theognie, Phocylides, and Py- 
thagoras* deserve to be named ; andas aiahuHst, iEsop. 
In the order of time, several of these belong to a later 
period, but they are properly placed here, on account 
of the connection. The greatest of all the masters of 
lyric song, however, was Pindar, bam at Cynosee- 
phahe, in ticeotia, in b.c. 522. Of his numerous com- 
positions, we have only the four series of Epinieian 
odes, i. e., odes written in commemoration of victories 
gained at the four national festivals,— the Olympic, 
Pvtliian, Nemean, and Isthmian. The earliest writers 
of prose were those ^ho first engaged in philosophical 
speculations. Of their writings, however, only a few 
fragments have been preserved. Thales was the founder 
of the Ionic philosophy, to which belonged Pherecydes, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, &c. Pytha- 
goras established the Italian school, and Was followed 
by Alcmteon, Timaus, Epieharmus, Theages, Archvtas, 
and others. In history the Ionians took the lead. 
Cadmus of Melitus, about 540 B.O., is the earliest; 
AcesUaus of Argos soon followed; then Pherecydes of 
Lcros, Charon of Lampsacus, Hellamicus of Mitylene, 
Dionysius of Melitus, all of whom preceded Herodotus, 
but are rather chroniclers than historians, in the strict 
sense of the terra. The first great historian was Hero- 
dotus of Halicarnassus (481 B.G.), whose delightful 
work is still preserved, and well entities him to the 
name of the “ Father of History.” The drama took its 
rise from the festivities with which the country people 
solemnized the gathering in of the vintage, and which 
were accompanied with songs and dances. By degrees, 
variety and some measure of art were given to these 
proceedings. The first direct step to the introduction 
of the drama was made by Thespis, who added action 
to the chorus (b.c. 53fl), and who exhibited on movable 
stages, at the cross-ways or in the villages. He was 
followed by Phrynichus, who flourished b.c. 611, and 
who wttB the first to bring female characters upon the 
stage. JEschylua, the great perfecter or the tragic art , 
was born at Eieusis 625 b.c. He first substituted 
actors who repeated their parts by rote, in place of an 
intermediate speaker, who related his story extempo- 
raneously. Sophocles and Euripides, the other great 
masters of Greek tragedy, flourished soon after JSucby. 
Ins. Comedy was first brought into regular form by 
Epiohormus, who lived about 500 b.c, Cratinus, Crates, 
Phrynielvus, and Eupolis, are well-known names in this 
field ; but the greatest is Aristophanes, who flourished 
in the early part of the 6th century b.c., and of whose 
comedies eleven have come down to ns, though he is 
said to have written fifty-four. In what is termed the 
“ old comedy,” public and private characters were in- 
troduced by name ; but subsequently it was forbidden 
bylaw to introduce any living person by name, and 
what is known as the u middle comedy” arose in con- 
sequence. The “new comedy” wss a still farther 
modification, which oomedy first assumed in the age of 
Alexander. Of the middle comedy period, only a few 
fragments of comedies have been preserved. The 
earliest writer of new comedy was Plhbppides, who 
flourished 323 B.c. ; and the two most celebrated of his 
successors were Philemon and Menander. The fer- 
tilitv and excellence of the Greek dramatic literature 
were most remarkable. The prose compositions that 
belong to this age wens equally distinguished by- their 
appropriate excellences. In history we have Thucy- 
dides (born 471 B.c.), whose work on the Peloponnesian 
war is not only the first specimen of what has been 
called philosophical history# but remains unsurpassed 
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down to the present time. Tim historical works of 
Xenophon (bom 447 b.c.), though not qgual to that of 
Thucydides in vigour of colon ring and depth of reflec- 
tion, are yet adorned with every grace of narrative arid 
description. His other works are valuable for. the 
light they throw on the spirit of Greek institutions 
and the peculiarities of Greek life. Of the works of 
Otesias, Philistus, Tbeoporopufl, and Ephorus, which 
belong to a period somewhat earlier, none have come 
down to us entire. In philosophy, to which the teachings 
ofSocroteB (bom 408 B.c.) gave a great impulse, we have 
the writings of Plato (horn 428 b.c.), and Lie pupil Aris- 
totle (bom 884 B.c.) . Plato was endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, and loved to soar into the highest regions of 
speculation ; while Aristotle was a student and observer, 
practical results being the objects of his investigations. 
Plato’s sense of the beautiful was exquisite, and hie 
style was at once idiomatic and lofty ; while in passages 
it moved in a rich and stately music which all ages 
have admired. Aristotle’s stylo, on the other hand, 
was terse, logical, close, seldom adorned with poetical 
embellishments, and never with rhetorical exaggera- 
tions. He never ^entered the world of ideas with 
Plato, but everything ho wrote embodied the results of 
careful and extensive observations, or comparison of 
observations. His works embrace. the subjects of 
logic, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, natural history, 
and politics. Plato founded the Academic school, 
whose point of reunion wa3 the Academy on the 
Cephiasua, north of Athens. 'Aristotle established the 
Peripatetic Bchool in tho Lyceum, near the Hissns, on 
the opposite side of the oity. In the same period, 
political eloquence, always a characteristic form of 
Greek eloquence, reached itB highest perfection. 
Public discussion was the general rule in the Greek 
republics. In Athens, especially, it was indispensably 
necessary for the statesman who wished to acquire any 
influence to be an eloquent public speaker. Solon, Pisis- 
tratus, Miltiades, Aristides, Tbemistocies, and Pericles 
were orators as well as legislators, counsellors, and 
generals. Pericles was the first to cultivate the art, 
and to adorn his mind with the teachings of philosophy 
and general literary culture. The first rhetorical 
school at Athens was opened by Georgias of Leontinh 
Other sophist* and teachers of rhotoric were Prota- 
goras, Pr odious, Hippias, &e. Among the Athenian 
orators whose works are extent, in whole or in part, 
*Se Antiphon, Andocides. Lysias, Isocrates, Lyourgus, 
Hyperides, Jischines, Demades, Demosthenes, and 
DinarchuB. ^Mathematics was now cultivated, and 
geography served to illustrate history. Astronomy is 
indebted to tho Ionic school, arithmetic to the Italian, 
and geometry to the Academic school, for many dis- 
coveries. As mathematicians, Theodoras of Cyrene, 
Meton, Euctemori, Arebytas of Tareniura, and Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, were celebrated. Geography was particu- 
larly enriched by voyages of discovery, which were 
occasioned by commerce ; Hanna’s voyage to the 
western coast of Africa, the Periplus of Scylax, a 
description of tho coasts of the Mediterranean, and the 
discoveries of Pythias of Massiliu in the north-west of 
Europe, deserve mention. The study of nature was 
likewise pursued by the philosophers.; and the healing 
art, hitherto practised by the Asclepiades in the 
temples, was raised to a distinct science by Hippo- 
crates. The expeditions and. achievements of Alexan- 
der furnished abundant materials for history and 
study ; but, on the whole, the gain was rather in ex- 
tent than in value. After the death of Alexander, 
although literature still continued to be cultivated in 
Greece, yet, till the Roman conquest, the principal 
seat of letters and science was Alexandria; and this 
period is called the Alexandrian age. Its charac- 
teristics were erudition, criticism, and the study of # 
science j and in poetry, the only original speems was 
the bucolic or idyl. The principal poets were Bion of 
Smyrna, Theocritus,, ATatus, Lycophron, Callimachus, 
and Mosefaus. Mathematics, astronomy, and geo- 
graphy made great progress during this period* 
During the Homan supremacy, and down to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the principal poet was Rican- 
der; the most important prose Vntere Polybiuv 
Apnllodorus, Dionysius Thrax, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Dionysius Fenegetes. 
From this period to the close of the Roman empire in 
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the west, are two .parallel series of writers,-— the 
Fagan, and th$ Jewish and Christian. Of the former, 
the most important are Babrius, Strabo, Epictetus, 
Plutarch, Dion Chrysostomus, Arrian, Pausanias, 
Marcus Antoninus, Aristides, Lucian, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Achilles Tatius, Dion Cassius, Athenmus Herod - 
ianus, Philostratus, Plotinus, Longinus, Iamblichus ; 
of the latter, Josephus Philo, the authors of the books 
of the New Testament, Clement of Rome, Justinus, 
Polycarp, Irenseus, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. 
During the long period whioh elapsed between the 
establishment of the seat of government at Constanti- 
nople, a.p. 330, and the capture of that city by the 
Turks, a.d. 1453, the names in Greek literature are 
comparatively few. They comprise the series of 
authors known as the Byzantine historians; the 
ecclesiastical and other writers, as Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Epipbanius, Bynesius, 
Socrates, Basilius, Georgius Fisidea, Malales, Georgius 
Syncellua, Nicephorus, Phot ins, Constantine For- 
pnyrogenitus, Leo (Philosophus) Theodosius j the 
rhetoricians and grammarians ; a few poets, af Mos- 
chus, Quintus of Smyrna, Coluthn^. Agathas; and in 
the 12th century, Ptocboprodromus ; the romance 
writers Longus Xenophou of Ephesus, Heliodorus ; the 
historians, as Zosimua, Procopius, Anna Comnena, 
and her husband Bryennius, Chalcooondylas, Ac. 
After the capture of Constantinople, intellectual pur- 
suits languished under the tyranny of the Turk. Since 
the establishment of the Greek kingdom, literature has 
made great progress in Greece. In the department of 
education, the publications hare been innumerable. 
In history, works of distinguished merit have appeared, 
as the history of Souli and Parga, and the “ Mili- 
tary Memoirs” by Perrhrebos, whose works are quoted 
with approbation by Niebuhr; the series of histories 
l»y Professor Paparrhegopoulos, distinguished by the 
eloquence of their style and the animation of their 
narrative ; and the History of the Greek Revolution/' 
in four volumes, by Tricoupes. In cultivated poetry, 
we may mention the works of Rizos, of Alexander and 
Panagiotes Soutsos, the younger Rangabes, Zampelios, 
Zaiacostas, Orphanides, Bernadakea, and numerous 
others. Among dramatic writers, Nervulos, Rangabes, 
and Charmouzis hold a foremost plane. Works of 
erudition, such as the “Hellenica" of Rangabes, and 
the 44 History of Greek Literature” by Asopios, will 
sustain a fair comparison with similar works iu c.the^ 
European countries ; while the lectures and occasional 
discourses of the professors in the university, among 
whom we may mention Asopios, Pericles Argyropoulos, 
Philippos, and Kontogones, have great merit in point 
of style and learning. Many newspapers and other 
periodicals are now published at Athens and other 
parts of Greece, as well as at Constantinople, London, 
Ac., in the Neo-Hellenic, and everywhere the people 
seem to be making rapid advances . M uoh that augurs 
well of their future success maybe gathered from their 
conduct during and since their recent revolution 
<18(13) .—#$/■. Browne’s Hilary of Classical Literature , 
1851 ; K. O. Muller’s History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, continued bv J. W. Donaldson (3vols. 
8vo. London, 1858) ; Critical History of the Language 
and Literature qf Ancient Greece, by William Mure 
(5 volfl. London, 1850-57,— not completed). 

Greek Phblosofhy. — The philosophy of ancient 
Greece is important, as being the great source of all 
subsequent speculation. Down to a recent period, the 
works of the two great masters, Plato and Aristotle, 
were universally received and followed. Having given 
special articles on these two systems (see Aristotelian 
Philosophy , Platonic Philosophy), our object here 
is to notice shortly some of the more important of the 
otheg; systems that took their rise in this country. 1 1 
is usual to divide the history of Greek philosophy into 
three periods,— -its youth, its maturity, and its decline. 
The first period extends from the time of Thales to 
that of Socrates (800 to 400 ».<?.), and is characterized 
by a striving after a knowledge of the ultimate causes 
of nature and liberty, in which reflection was not yet 
systematized nor separated from poetry. The Greek 
mind elevated itsAu through poetry to philosophy. 
The fheogonies, cosmogonies, and gnomes formed the 
introduction to philosophy, and connected it with reli- 
gion. The great subject of inquiry was respecting the 
972 mx 
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origin of nature and the original matter of the world. 
The earliest of the schools was the Ionian, beginning 
with Thales, who hold that water was the original ele- 
ment whence all things proceeded. Among hia fol- 
lowers were Anaximander and Anaximenes, the latter of 
whom regarded air as t he primary element of all things. 
The Italian, or mathematical school, was founded by 
Pythagoras, who was distinguished bv his knowledge 
of the mathematical sciences, and defined numbers to 
be the principles of all things. The Eleatic school* so 
called from Elea, in Italy, from finding creation incom- 
prehensible, pronounced experience a mere appear- 
ance, and endeavoured to determine the nature of 
things merely from notions of the understanding. 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno belonged 
to this school. Opposed to the Eleatic was the Atomic 
school, at the head of which were Leucippus and 
Democritus. They asserted the external world to be 
real, and all things to be made up of miuute atoms, 
invariable, indivisible, and imperceptible, owing to 
their extreme tenuity. From these contending 
schools arose the class of the Sophists, who, being 
Bkilled in the arts of dialectics and rhetoric, distin- 
guished themselves as disputants, and, pretending to 
universal knowledge, they entirely undermined all 
earnest striving alter truth, and destroyed the differ- 
ence between truth and error. The chief of the 
sophists were Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias 
of Elis, Polus, Thrasymachus, and Caliicles. The 
sophists compelled their antagonists to seek for some 
solid foundation on which philosophy might take its 
stand, and introduced the second period of its his- 
tory, which begins with Socrates. The earnestness and 
thoroughness of Socrates opposed itself to the shallow- 
ness and flippancy of the sophists. From looking merely 
at external nature, he taught man to look inwards upon 
himself. Hia system Was more practical thau specula- 
tive, regarding the great object of philosophy to be 
the attainment of correct ideas respecting man’s moral 
and religious obligations, and the perfection of his 
nature as a rational being. Among the followers of 
Socrates, who especially devoted themselves to the 
pursuits of philosophy, were Antistheues the A thenian, 
rounder of the Cynic school ; Aristippus, chief of the 
Cyrenaic, and Pyrrho, gave their attention exclusively 
to questions of morals, and their practical application ; 
while Euclid of Megara, Phtedo of Elis, Mencdernus of 
Erehria, were occupied with theoretical or metaphysical 
inquiries. The more comprehensive genius of Plato 
embraced at once both these topics, and attempted to 
build up a complete aud connected system of philosophy. 
( See Pi atonic Philosophy.) His scholar Aristotle, 
characterized hv a great knowledge of nature, as well 
as by great logical and reflective powers, became the 
founder of the Peripatetic sohool. (See Aristotelian 
Philosophy.) The Cynical school finally merged in 
that of the Stoics, and the Cyrenaic in that of 
Epicurus. From this time (about n.c. 300) dates the 
commencement of the third period of the history of 
Greek philosophy,— that of its decline. The contests 
between the different schools led to a spirit of doubt 
being introduced into philosophical speculation, scep- 
ticism began to prevail, and attempts were made to 
unite the different contending parties in a system of 
eclecticism.— U*f. Lewes’s ana Tennemann’s Histories 
of Philosophy, 

Green Hellebore, green (Sax. grene, greeu; Lat, 
kelleborus , hellebore). (See Vebatbpm.) 

Greenback's, the familiar name by which American 
notes are known. The manufacture of a paper for 
these notes, combining the qualities of wear, ana being 
splitless and unphotograpliie, was a much-desired 
desideratum. Accordingly it was resolved to make 
some experiments, which were intrusted to Doctor 
Gwynn, who produced a paper as firm as parchment, 
smooth as satin, aud of a combination or materials 
known only to himself, and secured to the exclusive 
nae of tlie government. He introduced into it a fibre 
whioh could not be photographed without discolouring 
the paper to which impressions may be transferred, 
giving it tbe appearance of a coarse black spider-web. 
Being moulded into the body of the paper, it is im- 
possible to erase it, and it must be a great preventive 
of counterfeiting by the photographing process, which 
has lately been the most luooesful. The ink tt9ed in 
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printing these notes is made in mills, six in number, 
for making as many different colours. Each one is 
called a i-horse-power mill, though the whole six are 
driven at the same time bj an engine which one could 


p with one hand. It not only turns these mills, 

but at the same time runs three Hoe-cylinder presses. 
In the engraving-room science and art are both dis- 
played to perfection. There is, perhaps, no engraving 
so flue, and requiring to much time to execute, as that 
on the plate now being prepared for national note- 
printing : one the eise of a bill, on which the workman 
has been employed almost a year, is a copy of one 
of the paintings in the rotunda of the Capitol. The 
figures are of exquisite proportions, and the water- 
lines, though plain, extremely delicate in their tracery. 
With the single plate, as it comes from the hands of 
the engraver, it would be impossible to do the printing 
required, and as it is equally impossible to have a 
number of plates engraved, it becomes necessary to 
repeat them in another way. This is done in the fol- 
lowing manner : — The engraving is made on a plate of 
soft steel just the size of the bill or bond, and the cut- 
tings are indentations. When finished, the plate iB 
hardened and taken to a “ transfer-press,” where a 
roller of soft steel, of just the circumference to 
take in the size of the plate, is rolled over it under 
heavy pressure, leaving the impression on the roller 
in a raised form. This roller is in turn hardened, and 
then any number of fiat plates similar to the original 
are prepared, and rtoeive in like manner the impres- 
sion from this roller, and become fac-similes of the 
plate engraved, and we have produced in a few minutes 
what it lias taken months with chisel and eyeglass to 
make. The printing is now done on the old-fashioned 
engraver’s press, being nothing more than a simple 
iron roller covered with cloth and paper, to press the 
printing-paper into the indentures, placed in a Btrong 
frame, and turned back ftDd forth by hand by spokes 
placed in the end of the roller. Two persons work at 
each press—a man and a woman, the former attending 
the plate, the latter the paper. The plate is kept 
warm while working by a gas heater. The sheets 
when printed are each laid between other sheets of 
thin brown paper, to keep them from blurring, and 
sent in hundreds to the drying- room. The first pro- 
cess of bond-printing is numbering the coupons and 
the denomination with a yellow mordant, and as they 
fly from the press, they are bronzed, as they appear 
when issued. Yellow is used because it cannot he, 


taken, as was remarked about the fibre in the paper. 
This discovery was made in the following manner 
When Mr. Clark was at the head of the Bureau of 
Construction, he had a map made for military pur- 
poses, which it was necessary to repeat. It was photo- 
graphed, and an obscure road marked with a faint 
yellow line was discovered to be black in the copies. 
He then photographed a specimen-sheet of inks or 
paints, and of all the colours except black, yellow was 
the only one which might not have been altered with 
ease by a touch of the brash. It was black as the 
black ink itself. Hence any attempt to photograph 
this colour will only lead to the discovery ; and as it 
is the groundwork of bonds and other securities, and 
covered by the printing, it seems another security 
against fraud. The series-numbering iB the last pro- 
cess before trimming. The work is done by women, 
the machines being worked by a treadle. The figures 
are placed in the edges of six discs, placed side by 
side, and fastened to an arm worked by the treadle 
something after the style of a Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing-machine. The discs are turned by a ratchet, 
and will number from I to 5)09,990. For consecutive 
numbering a little hook is attached to the ratchet, and 
the machine shifts itself. Otherwise the discs are 
turned by the number. The trimming and cutting 
were formerly done by hand, and, of course, very im- 
perfectly and laboriously. There were two things to 
be overcame in cutting by machinery,— the inequality 
of the registry and the shrinkage. It was desirable 
that the edges should be trimmed so that they would 
wear well. If cut with a straight knife, they would be 
bevelled one way. As they are now cut, with circular 
knives, they have au edge bevelled both ways. The 
greenbacks are printed four on a sheet. One machine 
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trims the margins, and another separates them. : this 
latter is an ingenious contrivance. It slits them very 
fast, and lays them regulary ima box, each series of 
numbers separately. The notes are lettered A* B, C, 
and D, and the numbers ou each are the same ; there- 
fore it is essential they should be kept carefully apart. 
Each of the boxes that receives them has a movable 
bottom. When the outttiug for the day first com- 
mences this bottom iB near the top of the box; but os 
the cutting progresses, and the number of the bills 
increases, a ratchet lets the bottom drop the thickness 
of a bill, so the box iB kept just so full at the time to 
make the bills slide i n without doubling. It is intended 
that the cutting should be a criterion by which to 
judge of the genuineness of the bills, for every one 
must be the same width and length. If the eUd of a 
bill be placed on the centre of another, there will be 
found no difference in the width, — an exactness which 
cannot be given by the hand. The currency cutting- 
machine is more complicated, as it cuts both ways and 
files them in bundles of five dollars each, and we are 
not sure but it binds and seals them. Wet printing is 
the prooeas now used in this establishment. The wet- 
ting is none by cloths, instead of by dipping or sprink- 
ling as in newspaper printing. A room is prepared 
especially for this, with iron weights for pressing. 
Each roan has his particular place assigned him, and 
all work in harmony, and with precision and celerity. 
Ordinary bills are wet and dried three times during 
the printing. To do this some eighty heavy hydraulic 
printing-presses are being set up, when what is 
called dry-printing, or printing on dry paper, will 
for the first time be successfully performed. There is 
a very perceptiblo difference between the present way 
and the one to bo substituted. Specimen sheets show 
a clearer impression and a remarkable distinctness, 
with which the fainteBt water-line is made to stand 
boldly out. Thi •» process, which is entirely new, has 
only been introduced after the most vehement and 
virulent opposition. The first tests were made with 
hand-tmrops; machine-pumps are now being rigged, 
and the whole will soon be in motion. There has 
been added to the measure of the pumps a regu- 
lator in the shape of a weight, which is intended to 
take up their loBt power as their force is exhausted ; 
thus keeping up nearly the same pressure all the 
time. The checks and safeguards upon every one em- 
ployed in the department, from the chief down to the 
wucu ununu. ./v^iowest labourer, operate at every turn. Not even a 

photographed without showing too plainly to be mis- plank sheet, much less a printed paper, is passed 


from one lmnd to another without being counted and 
receipted for; and unless there is collusion from one 
to another through every process under which the 
paper has to pass before it is money, — through the 
entire range, there cannot be an over-issue. The 
paper is issued from one room, and is re-issued from 
that room sixteen or eighteen times before it is put 
into circulation ; being counted, charged, and re- 
receipted for each time, and re-countea, re-charged, 
and receipted for through each process that it passes 
after leaving this to ora. Five hundred persons are 
employed in note, bond, and currency making. By 
the present process of printing, each pressman takes 
above five hundred impressions per day. By the 
introduction of hydraulic presses the rate of produc- 
tion of these elaborately-prepared notes may be esti- 
mated at from three to five nundred impressions per 
hour. 4F 

Geeks 1 CtOTH, Boarj> or, is a court of justice con- 
nected with the royal household, sitting under the 
lord high steward, and attended by various officers of 
the household. It has the charge and supervision of 
the royal household in all matters of justice and 
government, with power to take cognizance of, and ad- 
judicate upon, all offences committed within the verge 
of the palace, and two hundred yards beyond almgate^. 

Greenfinch, green* -finish \Loxia chloris), belong- 
ing to the Cocpothraustea, a species of inseMoral bird, 
of the class Fnngillidte. It is also called the green 
linnet and green grosbeak. The beak is conical, and 
very thick at the base, gradually tapering to a point, 
ana of a white colour generally. The head and back 
of the bird are yellowish green, the breast and rump 
yellow: the tail slightly forked, T>laqk in the centre 
and yellow at the edges ; the wings long, and green in 
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colour. The greenfinch ia very common iu England, 
and it is easily taiued. It imitates the songs of other 
birds, but is not mtfch prized as a native songster. 
(See Grosbeak.) 



GREENHOUSE, green' •home, in Gardening, a house 
with a roof and sides of glass, which is used for the 
cultivation and forcing (see Forcing) of plants 
which ate too tender tp endure the open air all the 
year, or which have been imported from foreign 
countries. The first of these structures appears to 
have been erected iu the 17th century, aeording to 
London, who states that the earliest was planned and 
carried out by oue^Soloman da Caus, of Heidelberg, 
about the year 1619* in order to shelter some orange- 
trees which had been transported to the gardens of 
the town. It is stated in Brande’s Dictionary that the 
greenhouse, ‘‘ being a structure of luxury, ought to ho 
, situated close to the house to which it belongs ; and 
that its length and breadth inay vary at pleasure, but 
that its height should never be less than that of the 
loftiest apartments from which it opens.” The best 
aspect for greenhouses is the south or south-east, as in 
those facing the north or east deb cate plants will not 
thrive bo well in winter. In most of these buildings 
the plants and shrubs are placed in pots or boxes, 
which are placed on different stages or forms, so that 
the heat may be regulated to suit their different re- 
quirements. Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of thwi 
Great Exhibition of 1851, has planned and erected 
some of the best examples of greenhouses %nd similar 
structures. (See also separate articles on Conserva- 
tory, Hothouse, and Orangery.) 

Greenland IV hale. (See Whale.) 

Green-room is the name given to the actors 
retiring-room in a theatre, and was originally conferred 
probably on account of its being painted of otherwise 
ornamented with green. 

Green-sand, in Geol., the term applied to the lower 
portion of the cretaceous systefn (which see) as de- 
veloped iu the south of England, from the greenish 
colour of some of the beds of sand . 

Green, Bohbeles’h.— An arsenite of copper, 

Grern Sickness. (See Chlorosis.) 

Greenstone, in Geol., a general name for the hard 
granular-cry BtuUine varieties of trap (which sec), con- 
sisting mainly of felspar and hornblende, felspar and 
augite, or felsjmr aud hypersthene. The term has 
reference to the greenish or blackish -green oolourB 
which these igneous rocks commonly, though not inva- 
riably, exhibit. 

Green Vitriol. (See Iron, Sulrhate or.) 

Green Ultra marine. (See Ultramarine.) 

Gregarious Animals, gre-gai'-re-us (Lat. grenarim , 
from yrex, a herd), is a term applied, in Wat lust., to 
those aaifimla which have the habit of assembling or 
living in flocks or herds. 

Gregorian Calendar. (See Calendar.) 

Grenade, gre-naid* (Sp. granado ), a missile invented 
and brought into use about 1694, consisting of a small 
shell about two or three inches in diameter, charged 
wit.li powder, end fired by a fuse, or by percussion-caps 
placed on nipples p*>jecfing from the surface. It is 
thrown by the hand from the parapet of a fortress, 
among soldiers advancing to the assault along the 
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covered way and across the ditch. Grenades are also 
thrown into the trenches when th# approaches two 
driven close to the main works. 

Grenadier, gren-a-deer f , the name formerly given 
to any soldier belonging to the infantry or cavalry who 
carried grenades. Grenadiers were introduced into 
the French service in 1667, and into the English set - 
vice by Charles II., about 1684. They were armed with 
muskets, swords, pouches containing grenades, and 
hatchets, and took the lead in the assault of a fortress. 
At first only two xuen were selected and trained as 
grenadiers from each company of the two English 
regiments of foot-guards that were then in the service; 
but shortly after there were two companies of grena- 
diers to each of these regiment^, while horse grena- 
diers were attached to the regiments of life-guards 
and horse-guards. Until a few years ago, a grenadier 
company, consisting of the tallest men in the batta- 
lion, formed a part of every regiment of infantry, which 
took the right when the regiment was in lute, and 
marched first when in column. They were distinguished 
by wearing bear-skin caps, and shells with fire issuing 
from them on the collar of the tunic ; but they were 
armed with a rifle and bayonet, like the rest of the 
regiment ; and although they retained the name, they 
did not perform the duties that were originally assigned 
to grenadiers. 

G hetna Green Marriages, is the name given 
to a class of irregular marriages which were formerly 
very common, and took their name from the village of 
Gretna Green, on the borders of Scotland. They 
originated in the greater laxity admitted by the law of 
Scotland than by that of England, on the subject of 
marriage. In Scotland, a marriage mar be contracted 
by a mutual declaration to that effect by the two par- 
ties in the presence of witnesses, a mode which is much 
more simple and expeditious than that of England ; 
and hence it was largely taken advantage of by runaway 
couples from England ; the rule being, that a marriago 
is valid in England if contracted according to the law 
of the place in which it was solemnized. Gretna Green 
being the most convenient place on Scotch ground for 
parties from England, the marriages usually took 
place there ; but they were also celebrated at Spring- 
field, Annan, Coldstream, and other places along the 
border. At Gretna Green and the other places there 
were usually one or more persons who took upon them- 
selves the duties of tue priest, and in whose presence 
the declaration was made. The marriage service of 


the Church of England was sometimes read, in order to 

E lease the parties. The practice is said to have berm 
egun at Gretna Green rather more than a century 
ago, by a perron named Paisley, a tobaoconist. After- 
wards it was carried on by various individuals, each 
inn, in fact, having its rival priest, besides various 
others, who carried on the business on their own 
account. Latterly, the best-known of these worthies 
was a blacksmith, though he ia said to have had a for- 
midable rival in a person who was employed in break- 
ing stones on the roadside, and who in this way had 
the advantage of getting the first word of the parties 
in passing. Though sometimes large sums were 
received, the effect of competition had been to reduce 
the fee, in some cases, as low as half a crown. The 
marriages effected in this way were at one time esti- 
mated as high as 600 a year. The practice, however, 
has virtually been put a atop to by 19 & 20 vict. c. 90, 
which declares that no valid marriage can be con- 
tracted in Scotland, unless one of the parties had, at 
the date thereof, his or her usual place of residence 
there, or had lived ip Scotland for twenty -one days next 
preceding such marriage. 

GIiby Friars. (See Franciscans.) 

Greyhound, gray'-hownd(kog,.*§&T.) t (Cams grains), 
a species of dog used for the chase, which appears to 
have been known oven in the most remote ages of an- 
tiquity, as it is represented on some of the oldest of 
Egyptian monuments. Its first portraiture that can 
be relied on is in a painting on one of the tombs of 
the fourth dynasty or Egypt, which must be upwards 
of 4,000 years old. The cultivated English greyhound, 
according to Blaine’s M Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, '* 
exhibits a model of elegance, and a combination of 
symmetrical proportions probably unrivalled by any 
other animal but the race-hgrse ; and the perfection 
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of the mechanism for speedy progression is apparent 
throughout its structure. As the greyhound hunts 
by eight rather tMbn hr smell, its eyes are placed more 
conspicuously forward than in other dogs. The head 
is beautifully shaped, aod slender in proportion; 
its muzzle is long and pointed ; the ears droop 
at the points; the back is broad and muscular; the 
body being lank, and very much contracted in its 
fewer parts. The l£gs are long and muscular, while the 
ehest is capacious and deep, with the tail slender and 
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curved upwards at the end. The Irish greyhound, or 
wolf-dog, is a variety of this animal ■- it is stronger and 
larger, but it is not so fit for hunting purposes, as it 
lacks the speed and keen eyesight of the true grey- 
hound. The Italian greyhound is a much smaller 
variety than the English, and is a very delicate animal. 
Eroni ita diminutive form and tender constitution, it is 
more fit for the duties of a lapdog than lor those of 
the chaise .— j Rtf. Blaine’s hncyclopcedia of JRural 
f$pQT r til% 

GftiAS, grinds, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat, 
ord. Mifrtaceccy natives of Jamaica. The tubo of the 
calyx udheres to the ovarium; the limb is small, 

4. cleft, and obtuse; four petals, coriaceous; nu- 
merous stamenB, inserted in a square disc ; the fila- 
ments joined at the base into a series of five, the 
minor ones being very short; the anthers BmaU and 
kidney-shaped; the stylo wanting; tbo stigma cruciate 
and hidden iu the curved stamens; the fruit ovate, 
8- furrowed, and crowned by the calyx. There is only 
one species, the O. canliflora, or anchovy near. In 
appearance it is a tall tree, with small brandies, very 
long oblong leaves, and large white flow ers, placed on 
short many-flowered peduncles. It generally grows 
in boggy places, and its fruit is an ovate, being as 
largo as an alligator’s egg, and of a brownish-.Usset 
colour. This fruit is pickled, and eaten in the same 
way as a maugo. The anchovy pear is easily propa- 
gated by seed, and the young plants must be kept in 
a moist heat. It may also bo propagated by large 
cuttings placed under glass iu heat ; and a loamy boji 

is best suited to its growth. _ . 

Griffith, grip -fin, or Gryphon (Fr. gnjfov. Lab 
qrupkm), iu ancient Myth., a fabulous animal, supposed 
to bo generated between a bon and an eagle. It is 
represented with four legs, wings, and a beak; the 
upper part resembling an eagle, und the lower having 
the characteristics of a lion. This imaginary ani- 
mal was supposed to watch over gold-mines and all 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to the sun, 
whoso chariot some of tbo ancient painters represent 
as drawn by griffins. Spanheim states that both the 
chariots of Nemesis and Jupiter were likewise provided . 
with similar steeds. The griffin is found on many old 1 
medals, and it seems to have been a principal ornament 1 
of Grecian architecture. In heraldry, the griffin is the 
Symbol of strength, swiftness, courage, and vigilance, 
and it thus finds a place on many esoutcheons : it is 
usually blazoned rampant, although occasionally segrei 
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ant is thought to be its proper position. The griffin, 
mentioned sometimes iu Scripture, was a species of 
eagle, called by the Latips oettfraga, or osprey. 

GnurDiHG-MACHiKU.— A finely-executed piece of 
machinery, by Messrs. Nasmyth, GaskeM, & Co,, has 
been invented to grind up the faoes of the different 
parts of machinery when a large surface is required 
to be made perfectly smooth. At figs.*l, 2, and 3 
are shown severally a side elevation, an end eleva- 
tion, and a plftn of a double-face grinding-machine, 
the one side being a repetition of the other. To the 
two cast-iron frames a, a are bolted two large plummer- 
blocks for carrying the main shaft, having at each 
extremity the Circular frames divided into twelve com- 
partments, in which are placed the grinding-stones /, 
each being adjustable by the small set screws m round 
its circumference. On the top of the cross-frames a 
are placed two longitudinal frames ( h , b), made also of 
cast iron, for supporting the long bed-frames c,c, and 
also the self-acting apparatus furnished to this ma- 
chine. Two motions, the one at right angles to the 
other, are given by the slides d, working along the 
beds c, and also the face-plates e for carrying the 
work, 4)y which it is brought into contact with the 
grinding-stones. Pit3 are made to allow the wheels 
for carrying the ttones to work in. The self-acting 
motion given to the work being faced, by means of 
which it slides along the bed c, while the grinding- 
stones are revolving in their axes,*is obtained in this 
manner : on the main shaft next to the driving- 
riggers, or pulleys g, iB a worm (t), which, as it 
revolves, works a yrorra-wheel, represented by the 
dotted lines in fig. 3, thus communicating the motion 
to the upright spindle ; from this it is carried by the 
bevel-wheels to the spindle running horizontally the 
whole length of the machine, having at each extremity 
three small bevel-wheels. The action of this appara- 
tus is thuB : — Supposing the Blide to be travelling in 
the direction towards the small bevel-wheels, two of 
which are required for the purpose, while the third, 
or outer one, runs freely on the apiudle without pro- 
ducing any effect, the small clutch being disengaged 
from it; on the travelling slide d iB fixed a stud or 
pin {Id) ; a long rod (it), of the same length as the 
bed c, is movable in two etud-bearings fixed to it.. As 
the slide d travels, the pin h 1 comes in contact with a 
second stud,. or pin, adjusted to any position on the 
rod h, according to the length of the motion required, 
which must naturally press it forward, and thereby 
•hrow out the clutch on the end of the spindle, which, 
being shifted from one bevel-wheel to the other, dis- 
engages thft which had been at work before, while it 
engages the outer one, that had been running loosely 
on the spindle : by this curious contrivance the screw 
for working the slide revolves in » contrary direction, 
and instead of drawing the slide d towards it, sends it 
back. A counterbalance weight (n) is connected to 
the extremity of the rod k, whereby the work is ad- 
vanced to the face of the grinding-stoue ; it is on the 
upper part of the slide e that the work is fixed. A 
substantial foundalioi!, consisting of stonework, is pre- 
pared for receiving the two frames a, a, and to which 
they are firmly bolted down by strong holding-bolts. 
Another mode of performing this Bam© operation 
might be adopted by fastening a whole grindstone into 
the chucks, and passing a bolt through two surface- 
plates of two feet diameter each, one on the middle 
part of each face of the grindstone, to which means 
they would be more effectually secured in their 


places. We annex a complete list of the references 
to the figures, a, croBS-frames, or standards; b , 
longitudinal frames; c, bed-plates; d, cross-slides ; 
* slides, or face-plates, for carrying work ; /, grind- 
stones ; <h driving-riggers ; *, rods ^y reversing 
motion by means of tappet h and clutthes t, t, 
clutches; j, bevel -wheels for working slid tap- 

pet-wheels; l, worm on main shaft lor workm?’ bevel - 
gear j; m, screws for setting stones; it, counter- 

TrioabJe 


stances can be ground thereby which would ^together 
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choke other mills. 2. In other mills a given point in 
oue of the plates continually describes the same circle 
on the other; but in this mill it traverses on the other 
plate, at an infinite variety of angles, every point 
within two concentric circles apart from each other, 


Grinding* Mill 

ing purposes:- -Milling rice, ooffee, and olives; grinding 
grain of all kinds ; paints of all kiq'is, in water or in 
oil; iron, zinc, copper, and gold ores; plumbago and 
manganese, bones lor manure, and bodes for refining 
sugar, flint and quartz, charcoal, plaster, putty, print- 



twice the distance of the centres of the plates, thereby 
rendering the wear- and - tear of the plates uniform, 
and preserving the grinding action of every point. 3. 
In other mills the grinding power of each point in- 
creases with its distance from the centre ; but in this 
mill, every point from the centre to the circumference 
has the Bame grinding power. A considerably smaller 
mill will, therefore, effect a given purpose, and the 


er’s inks, drugs, and dye-stuffs, snuffs, mustard, 
coffee, spices, loaf-sugar, starch, gums, resin9, aspbal- 
tnm, India-rubber, flax-seed, off-cake, &c. Of the 
substances enumerated, some cannot be ground at all 
by other mills ; in short the eccentric mills are more 
economical in the power required to drive them, and 
in the labour of tending them j they are less costly for 
the work they do, and more portable ; they are capa- 



eccentric mil] is therefore more portable than other 
mills. The ever-changing action of the mill, and 
the quick discharge of the substance ground, prevent 
it from becoming heated, at) that the eccentric mill 
may be profitably employed in grinding substances, 
which, in other mills, would be cither spoiled or de- 
teriorated in quality, or, by their melting, be impossible 
to be igronna. If other mills were driven with that 
speed which can be safely applied to the eccentric mill, 
they would be made red-liot in a few minutes. These 
mils have been successfully introduced for the follow* 
v* 070 


i ble of being applied to purposes for which other mills 
I are useless ; and the wear-and-tear is trifling. The 
miff should rnn to the right, and make not less than 
three hundred revolutions per minute. Nearly any 
quantity can be ground by increasing the speed. The 
mill is regulated to grind fine and coarse by the under- 
screw on which the end of the shaft revolves : turning 
the screw to the left will bring the plates together and 
cause the mill to grind finer. The regulating screw ia 
held firmly in any position by a small screw placed 
against its side. There are three reservoirs, which 
f 
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the lower separate revolving plate at a distance from 
it, to suit the nature of the material to be ground. The 
centre of motion of the latter plate is placed about an 
inch out of the centre of the upper one ; it is driven 
merely by friotion generated by the abrasion of the 
substances in process of grinding between the plates. 
An adjusting screw, F, is placed beneath the lower 
plate, for the purpose of setting the latter at the 
proper distance from the upper plate. A very curious 

in size according to the purpoae for which they are 
intended. In grinding to a smooth efcrfaoe large saws, 
axes, scythes, swords, and all heavy cutlery, heavy 
stones are used, weighing sometimes from two to three 
tons; these are secured on wrought- iron shafts, and 
the workman applies his weight to the article on the 
stone. Grindstones, or grit-stones, are almost en- 
tirely composed of sandstone, and are obtained from 
the sandstones and millstone grits of the coal- 



form of grinding-mill is that used in Mexico, called 
Arraatre, or Tahona. It ia extensively employed in 
the mining districts of Mexico for grinding silver ores 
previous to their amalgamation. 11^ consists of a 
strong wooden axle, moving on a spindle in a beam 
above it, and resting on an iron pivot beneath, turning 
in an iron bearing, which is inserted into a postal 
wood, which rises about ft foot above the ground, in the 
centre of the arraatre. The shaft is erdtsed at right 
angles by two strong spars, which form four arms, 
each about five feet long, one excepted, which is 9 feet 
long, to admit of two mules being attached to it : by 
this arm the machine is worked. The grinding is per- 
formed by four large porphvritic or basaltic stouos. 
These are loosely attached by thongs of leather or 
small-sized rope to the four arms, and are dragged 
round over the ore, which is put in with water until it 
is ground to a very line sliifie, or mud, called the 
lama. One of these machines, when in good working 
condition, will grind from tiO 0 to 800 lb. of ore 
in twenty -four hours. In Guanaxmvto, where the 
best and finest grinding is obtained in the arrastre a, 
the lining and foundation, and the grinding-stonea, 
are, of course, grained porphyry, and form a rough 
surface. T jj&ff ost of this apparatus in Mexico, in- 
cluding the paving of the bottom and the four metu- 
piles, or stones, is on an average £7. The original 
weight of a metapile is about 700 lb. ; its dimen- 
sions are 2 feet 8 inched long, 18 inches broad, and 18 
inches deep. Notwithstanding the hardness of the 
stones employed, they are so worn os to become un- 
serviceable in the course of ten or twelve weeks ; the 
, botte?si» however, is only replaced once in twelve 
* months. A drawing of this curious machine iH given 
in Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and ' 
Mines, vol. ii. p. 63H. from the same authority we 
have borrowed the above description. 

Gbikputons, yrind’-etone, * well-known tool used 
in almost every branch of the mechanical arts for 
grinding to on edge, point, or face, the various tools 
"fcfl in manufacturing ; and also in various manufac- 
Biee for reducing metallic surfaces, such as the 

Biding of steel implements, Ac. Grindstones vary 

r »» . 


measures. They are split out of the quarry by 
wedges, and dressed on the sides by chisel and ham- 
mer. A square hole, in proportion to the weight, is 
cut in the centre; the face is then chipped down, as 
nearly as possible to its intended circumference, and 
sent to market. After mounting and wedging the 
stone upon its axle, it is chipped off at the prominent 
points and then turned. The heavy stones, in particu- 
lar, require great care in the hanging and trimming, 
that they may run smooth Ty. The best-known varieties 
of grindstone are, according to Mr. Knight, the fol- 
lowing : — the Newcastle grindstones, which abound in 
the coal districts of Northumberland, Durham, York- 
shire, and Derbyshire. They are selected of different 
degrees of density or coarseness, according to the 
work they are intended to perform. A similar de- 
scription of stone is that calloa the Uilston grindstone, 
which is a stone of great excellence, light in colour, 
and of a fine, sharp texture, without being too hard. 
It is only to be obtained from ft very limited area in 
or near Uilston, in Staffordshire, where it overlies the 
coal. The Wickersley grindstones are obtained from 
a village about; nine miles east of Sheffield. These 
stones are much used for tbe> finer kinds of edge tools'. 
The Sheffield grindstone is a hard, coarse grit-stone, 
which is obtained from Hudaley, about fourteen miles 
north of Sheffield ; it is used for grinding large files 
and similar tools. The Devonshire baits come from 
near Collumpton. Yorkshire and Congleton grit are 
other kinds of grindstone. The Burr stones are well 
known, and bear a high character; they come from 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in the department of the 
8eine-et-Marne, France. For grist-mills they have 
been pronounced as of unequalled value. The com- 
bined roughness and hardness of this tertiary quartz 
endow it with immense advantages. The stones 
formed of this rock are in general pieced, which 
renders them very expensive. 

Grtbbldis, gri'*-eV-du, is the name of the heroine of 
a popular tale of the middle ages, originally apparently 
Italian, hut which was subsequently adopted by various 
other nations. She was originally a poor charcoal- 
burner, whom the Marquis Walter of Saluzao took to 
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•wife, and then nut her humility and obedience to the 
hardest, teste j bit having victoriously withstood them 
all, a reconciliation took place. As a tale, said to have 
an historical foundation, we first meet with it hr Boc- 
caccio's Decameron (x. 10). It was translated into 
Latin by Petrarch in 1373, and in the 16th century it 
was well known in Germany. It was dramatized in 
Paris in 1333, in England 1509, and in Germany, by 
Huns Sachs, in 1648.— Bef. Conversation* Lexikon. 

Grist-Mill. — A most ingenious form of machine 

V 
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grain ; and, although it has metal grinders, never re- 
quiring to be sharpened. It is so constructed, and the 
cooling surfaces so arranged, that the grain jb not 
heated. By a 2-horse power it is capable of grinding 
from eight to ten bushels per hour. The accompanying 
figures show all the details of this very useful machine : 
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roller being set in motion, it will easily be perceived 
that the grain will be carried. into and between the 
roller and the bed, and discharged through the chan- 
nels or grooves on C. Still the meal thus ground has 
to be bolted. This is done in the most simple manner: 
as E is revolving, the fine meal falls through, the belt- 
ing-cloth at the bottom^ and the coarse is carried 
round, and falls down into the mill, to be ground 
over again. By this way of grinding* the revolving 
grinder and .the bed need not be in such dose con- 
tact as other grinding-mills must be; and the huge 
revolving surface of E Keeps perfectly cool, and allows 
the exterior of the mill to be quite open to the atmo- 
Bphere. There is s scraper, which is revolved by the 
band-frame X, at the right of fig. 2, which keeps the 




—A A is the frame; B is the hopper; C are stays con- I 
nected with the longitudinal beam of tl»e frame sup- 1 
porting the hopper ; E is a large revolving Cylinder, 
covered with a wire cloth for bolting ; E is a fly-wheel; 
G is a band-wheel, or pulley, driven by a band from 
the main driver, to propel the shaft H, which has a 
Bmall pinion on it meshing into cogs, or a large cog- 
rim (I) of the large cylinder E ; J is a small pulley on 
H, which drives by a band the Bhaft (not seen) of an 
interior scraper ; K K are two angular boards to 



Pig. 2. 


guide the ground meal into the granary. This is a 
sectional view, and does not show all the interior, but 
merely the grinding surfaces, B is a revolving iron 
grooved collar made of a series of oast grooved rings, 
secured to the shaft. This shaft is made to sit and 
revolve in O’, a concave iron grooved bed, which ia 
stationary : D is a shoulder, with teeth to grind the 
cob as it leaves the hopper, before being submitted 
to the operation of the revolving roller B. Suppose 
these two sections to be placed in the inside of E, 
with B revolving above and jin the ooncave bed 0 ; 
now the grain enters in tbe^hopper, and the revolving 


once cur- 

_ ^ tence of our 

present money. It was introduced by Edward III., 
about 1361, and has been revived in our modern 
fourpenny piece (1836), though the name is not 
retained. 

Groats (Ger. gratae), oats divested of the integu- 
ments or hull* They are used for making gruel : 
when crushed, they constitute the Embden and 
prepared groats of the Bhopa. (See Avrna.) 

Ctkoom, groom (from Elem. grosn), the name of a 
servant in some inferior place, generally applied to 
servantB in stables ; but it has a special significa- 
tion as applied to the groom of the chamber, groom 
of the st ole, &o. The groom of the. stole is a great 
officer of the royal household, who haB control over 
all the duties pertaining to the bedchamber (the 
only portion of the royal chambers wherein the 
lord chamberlain has no authority). He does not 
take any fixed turn of duty , but attends only on 
state occasions Stole signifies a robe of honour. 

Ghokbbak, grose'-beeh ( Concothraustes ), a bird 
which comes under the general heed of FrinqillidtB, 
in the sections of Imessorss, Conirostres. The cha- 
racteristics of the class are giveu under Fringillidce, 
to which the reader is referred. There are several 
varieties; sb the hawfinch grosbeak (Coccathrauetee 
vulgaris), the pine grosbeak (Loxut enucleator), 
and the green grosbeak, which is treated under the 
head of Greenfinch (which see). The hawthorn 
grosbeak , or hawfinch, however, will Bnffice to describe 
‘ ’ e appearance of the bird, as between it and the others 
fere is little difference. The hawthorn grosbeak, or 
common grnsbeat, inhabits England, Erance, some 
parts of Italy, Germany, Sweden, and even the south 
of Russia. The varieties in the colour of this bird are 
white, yellowish-grey, and grey; the wings and tails are 
often white, and the plumage generally partakes of that 
colour. The grosbeak inhabits the woods in eummor, 
and in the winter generally makes its appearance in 
towns and villagos. The nest, which the female builds, is 
one of the prettiest kind, being coloured and decorated 
with all kinds of brilliantly-tinted mosses, and lined 
inaidewith down and feathers. The eggs are of a bluish- 
green colour, with brown spots. The bird is generally 
about seven inches long; it has no song worthy of 
notice, and is not a common bird with ns, although it 
is to be met with in England. (See Erin uifa . ) 

Gross, grow (from Er. gros), in Com., which cer- 
tain things are reckoned, is twelve dozen, 
Gbossulabiacrjk, </ro*'-8w-£a-re-at'4Ps (Lat. grot- 
tula, a gooseberry), in Bot„the Gooseberry or Currant 
fam., anat. ord. of Dicotyledones, sub-class Calgcijlora:, 
consisting of shrubs, natives of the temperate regions 
of Europe, Asia, and North America. Some of the spe- 
cies have spines or prickles. The leaves are alternate, 
lobed, and radiate-veined. The flowers are axillary, 
racemose* perfect, or rarely unisexual ; with superior 
calyx 4—5 lobed ; five minute petals inserted**# the* 
calyx ; five stamens alternate with the petals, and in- 
serted in the same manner; apd an inferior 1 -celled 
ovary, with two parietalplacentas. The fruit is pulpy, 
with numerous seeds. There are but two genera and 
95 species. Some are showy garden plants ; but they 
are mostly remarkable for their agreeable acid friiits, 
known as gooseberries, and red, white, and black cur- 
rants. (See Bibbs.) 

Ground Annual, gromid ( Ang.-Sax.) , in Soots Law, 
is a ground-rent payable oat of the ground before the 
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tenement in a burgh is built. It is used in contradis- 
tinction to feu annual* 

Gsound LrwsBWOHT. (See Peltiokba.) 

Ground Nut. (See Abachis.) 

Gbouwd-Ebnt, in Law, is a periodical payment for 
the privilege of building on another’s land. 

Gboundbbd. (See Benrcio.) 

Grouse, gratae (Aug. -Sax.), a species of game bird 
which belongs to the family of the Tetraonidec. The 
bill is rather short, broad at the base, compressed and 
arohed, with the tip obtuse, the nostrilB being placed at 
the base of the bill, and protected with feathers, or a hard 
scaly substance ; the legs are stout, with the tarsi naked 
and scuteUate, but sometimes covered with feathers to 
the toes; the hind toe, which is rarely wanting, is 
rather small and elevated, the wings short and 
rounded, and the tail also rounded at the extremity. 
These birds live chiefly on the ground, on which they 
can run with great swiltness, and they feed principally 
on vegetable substances, such as berries, seeds, and 
the buds of trees and shrubs. They vary gTeatly in 
size, eome being nearly as large as a turkey, while 
others scarcely exceed a pigeon in size. There are 
several varieties of the grouse. Tke most important 
bird of this class is called the capercailzie, or wood 
grouse. (See Cai>bbcailzi:b.) To speak correctly, 
however, the black-cock (Tetrao Utrix) is one of the 
largest species of grouse which can be termed truly 
British, as it is found both in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The form of the tail is one of the most 
peculiar features in this bird, as the four outer 
feathers are considerably elongated and curved out- 
wardly at the tip, so that the tail has the appearance 
of a double hook. In its habits and other characteris- 
tics, the black-cock strongly resembles the caper- 
cailzie. The common grouse, or ptarmigan (Lagopus 
vulgaris ), is another variety of this species, and the 
feathers of this bird extend to the very extremity of 
the toe. Lika the preceding classes, it feeds on ber- 
ries and the small shoots of plants; and, unlike them, 
it is not polygamous, the males and females pairing 
regularly” in the breeding season. The red grouse 
( Lagopus scoticus) is peculiar to these islands, and in- 
habits all heathy districts, whether lowland or moun- 
tainous; whilst the ptarmigan (Lagopus vulgaris) only 
inhabits very hilly countries, as the northern parts of 
Europe and the mountainous regions of Spain and 
Italy. The red grouse is the same colour in plumam* 
all the year round, whilst the ptarmigan acquires*!! 
white habit in the winter months. The a?d grouse is 
a most prolific bird, and it is wonderful how it can 
exist in such large numbers, when it is considered 
what quantities are shot every season to supply the 
London market between the months of August and 
April. 

Grub, grub (Ang.-Bax.), a small worm : it is a name, 
however, more properly applied to the hexapod worms 
produced from the eggs of beetles, &o., which are 
eventually transformed mto wisged insects. (Cor fur- 
ther information, see Bur a.) 

Gars, grus (Lat. grus, a crane), the name of one of 
Bayer’s constellations in the southern hemisphere, 
between Eridanus and Sagittarius. It haB no stars of 
the flrst or second magnitude. 

Gbyphobis, gri-fo'sie (Gr., from grupoein, toincur- 
vate), in Siuuu. is a disease of the nails, which turn 
inwards, and imtate the soft parts below. 

Qvk’LkovM J gtoai , -yd-ksim (tv. guayac, its native name), 
a gen. of *the n,at. ord. Zygophyllacece. The species 
Q. officinale is a fine evergreen tree from* 40 to 60 feet 
in height, and of a dark, gloomy aspect. It is a native 
of the West - India islands, particularly Cuba, St. 
Domingo, and the south side of Jamaica. The wood 
is remarkable for its hardness, toughness, and dura- 
4)ility^qualities which render it particularly valuable 
for many purposes. It is known in commerce as lig- 
num, vitai. Tliis wood, and a resin obtained from it, 
are officinal in our pharmacopoeias, and are commonly 
known in the shops respectively as guaiacum-wood and 
guaiacum-resin. The latter is generally procured by 
heatibg the wood, either by boiling chips in salt water, 
more commonly by burning hollow billets, and 

^tiling the resin as it flows out from them. It also 
lea to some extent spontaneously, and especially so 
■ the tree is out or wounded m any way. Both 
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the wood and resin are used as stimulate, diaphoretics, 
and alteratives, chiefly in gout and Rheumatism, ana 
also in syphilitic and various cutaneous affections. O. 
sanctum, a native of Porto Kioo, and G. arboreum , the 
guayacan of Cum an a and Oarthagena, are said to 
yield some of the lignum vitss of commeroe. 

Guaxthebia fguku.the'-re-d, in Bot., a gen. of thenat. 
ord. Ericaceae. iThe species &. procumbent is a native 
of North America, and is commonly known as the 
partridge-berry. Its leaves possess aromatic, astrin- 
gent, and stimulant properties, which they owe ttf the 
presence of a volatile oil aud tannin. The oil is known 
in commerce under the names of oil of partridge-berry 
and oil of winter-green. An infusion of the leaves 
is employed in certain parts of North America as a 
substitute for China tea, and is called Mountain or 
Salvador tea. 

Guano, gv-dn f -o (from the Peruvian word huano , 
dung), the excrement of sea-fowls, found principally 
in large quantities upon some parts of the coasts of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Africa. Although of comparatively 
recent use in this country, guano has been employed 
as manure by the inhabitants of Peru from the most 
remote periods. By its means they have been able to 
render fertile the otherwise unproductive sandy soils 
along the coast. While the Incas governed the 
country, the birds were protected from violence by 
very severe laws. Any one landing on the guano- 
bearing islauds during the pefiod when the birds 
were breeding, was put to death ; aud a similar 
sentence was decreed against those who killed any 
of the birds at any time. Baron Humboldt first 
brought specimens of guano to Europe In 1804, and 
sent them, for examination, to Poorer ay, Yauquelin, 
and Klaproth, — the best analytical chemists of the day. 
lie thus described it : — “The guano is deposited ;n 
layers of 60 or 60 feet thick, upon the grauite of many 
of the South- Sea islands off the coast of Pern. During 
800 years the coast, birds have deposited guano only a 
few lines in thickness. This shows how great must 
have been the number of birds, and how many cen- 
turies must have passed over iu order to form the 
present guano-beds.” There seem to be three 
varieties of guano in Peru : the white, grey, aud red. 
The rod is the oldest deposit, and the white the most 
recent. Bones and feathers of birds, together with 
crystalline deposits, are found amongst the layers of 
excrement. A large portion of the so-called Peruvian 
guano is imported from the Chincha islands. These 
islands, which are three in number, are respectively 
about five ;>r Bix miles in circumference, composed of 
granite, and covered with guano, in. some places to a 
Height of 200 feet. No earthy matter t8 mixed with 
this great accumulation of excrement. During the 
last few years, the export of guano has increased 
considerably. Between 300,000 and 400,000 tons are 
the annual amount at present. A large number of 
men, many of whom are Chinese,, are employed to 
remove the guano to the ships. They work their way 
through the mass with pickaxes, and leave a sort of 
wall on either side. It is then removed in wheel- 
barrows, either direct to the mouths of the shoots at 
the edge of the cliff, or to the huge waggons running 
on tramways lor the same purpose. With regard to 
the operation of guano as a manure, there has always 
been a good deal of discrepancy in the statements put 
forth as to its operation. There can, however, be 
little doubt that it is a very efficient manure. Its 
operation in Peru is seen in the conversion of the 
sandy desert near Lima into a soil capable of bearing 
large crops of maize. The Peruvians have a proverb 
concerning it, which affirms that “ Huano, though no 
saint, works many miracles.” There are several com- 
mercial varieties of guano, the principal of which are 
—Peruvian, Angamos, Iehaboe, Patagonian, Saldanba 
Bay, Kooria Mooria, African, and Indian. In chemical 
analysis, guano shows that one of the most, if not the 
most, important of its constituents is ammonia : some 
varieties contain from 17 to 20 peT cent. Guano also 
contains potash and a considerable quantity of chloride 
of sodium (common salt). Next to the ammonia, the 
phosphorio acid seems to hold the place of importance. 
The average quantity of phosphate of lime in the seve- 
ral kinds of imported guano varies from 17 to 26 per 
cent, Good guano, whon^nalyzed, is found to contain 
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about 50 per cegt. of ash or mineral substances, and 50 
per cent, of combustible or organic matters. Good 
Peruvian guano is worth from £12 to 41:14 per ton. It 
is largely adulterated with umber, finely-ground stone, 
old mortar, and partiafiy-decomposed sawdust. In- 
stances have occurred when adulterating substances 
have been present in the proportion of 97 per oent. 

Guabana, or Brazilian Cocoa. ( See Paullinia.) 

Guarantee, or Gu abantt, g&r'-r&n-te (from Fr. 
aarjintir, to warrant), is a promise, or undertaking, to 
be responsible for the debts or duties of a third party, 
in the event of his failing to fulfil his engagement. To 
make such an obligation binding, there must be some 
good consideration moving from the party with whom 
it is made ; as the delivery of goods to, or work to be 
done on credit for, the person on whose behalf the 
guaranty is given. It must be in respect of a contem- 
poraneous, or future debt or act. If a guaranty be 
made in respect of a debt already incurred, there 
must be a new consideration to support it. A consi- 
deration, however, need not be expressed; for if it can 
be fairly implied from the circumst ances, or the lan- 
guage used, it will ordinarily be sufficient. It is suffi- 
cient if the person for whom it is given receive a 
benefit, or to whom it is given receive, or may receive, 
a detriment. The Statute of Frauds enacts that a 
defendant cannot be charged to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another person upon any 
special promise, unless the agreement upon which 
such action shall be brought, or some memorandum or 
note thereof, shall be in writing, and signed by the 
party charged therewith, or Borne other person duly 
authorized by him. This statute only applies^ how- 
ever, to engagements in whiob the guarantor is only 
liable conditionally upon the default of some other 
person : where he is liable coextensircly with the other 
party in the first instance, it does not apply. # 

Guard, yard (Aug. -Nor.), in Mil., tlie name ap 
plied to a body of soldiers charged with the care of 
prisoners, or the protection of baggage and military 
stores. A guard is always stationed at the entrance to 
a fortified town, citadel, or barracks. The number of] 
men of which a guard is composed differs according to 
the rank of the officer, or non-commissioned offieer, by 
whom it is commanded, or the purpose for which it is 
designed. There is alway s a room or separate building 
Bot apart lor the accommodation and protection of the 
guard, the men taking it in turn to perform the duties 
of sentry outside. When the general in command is 
passing," and on similar occasions, the whole guard is 
turnea out and presents arms. A guard of honour is a 
detachment on duty on special occasions, as a token of] 
respect. The regiments which precede or follow an 
army or division on the march, at a short distance, are 
called the van-guard and rear-guard respectively. In 
the old coaching days, a man known by this name 
always accompanied a coach, and was generally armed, 
for the better protection of the mails and articles of] 
value. Every railway train is under the charge of one 1 
or two guards, who Bee that the time between station 
and station is correctly kept, and look to the safety of 
goods and luggage, and the requirements of passengers. 

Guardian, gar 'de-tin (Fr. gardien ), in Law, is one 
who has the care of the person and property of a 
minor, who is called his ward. He performs the office 
of both tutor and curator in the Roman law ; the for- 
mer having the charge of the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the minor, the latter the care of hia fortune. 
Of the several species of guardians, the first are 
guardians by nature, namely, the father, and in some 
cases the mother of the child ; for if an estate be left 
to an infant, the father is by common law the guardian, 
and must account to his child for the profits. There 
are also guardians/or nurture, which are of course the 
father and mother, till the infant attains the ago of 
fourteen years ; and in default of father or mother, the 
ordinary usually assigns some discreet person to take 
care of the infant’s personal estate, and to provide for 
his maintenance ana education. Guardians in socage 
take place only when the minor is entitled to some 
estate in lands, and then by the common law the 
guardianship devolves upon his next of kin, to whom 
the inheritance cannot possibly descend, for the law 
judges it improper to trust the person of an infant in 
niff hands who rnav by possibility become heir to him* 
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The guardianship in socage ends when the minor at- 
tains the age of fourteen, when he may appoint his 
own guardian. Guardians by statute, 4 or testamentary 
guardians, are such as are appointed in virtue of the 
statute 12 Car. II. c. 24, confirmed by 1 Viet, c, 26, 
which enacts that arty father under age, or of full age, 
may by deed or will, attested by two witnesses, appoint 
any person or persons (except a popish recusant), ae 
guardians of tlieir children, either born or unborn, 
until they attain the age of one-and-twenty years. There 
are also special guardians by custom in certain places, 
as in London the guardianship of orphans under age 
and unmarried belongs to the city. The guardian is 
considered as a trustee for his ward, and is accountable 
for the due management of the infant’s property, and 


system, the lord being entitled to the wardship of the 
heir, if a male, until the age of twenty-one, or if a 
female, until fourteen. This wardship consisted in 
having; the custody of the body and lands of such heir, 
without any account of the profits during that time. 

If the female rerifained unmarried after fourteen, the 
lord might keep her in wardship till she was sixteen, 
in termB of the statute of Westminster I., 3 Edw. I. c. 22. 

This guardianship being considered W property, rather 
than a trust, was saleable, aud if not disposed of, passed 
at the lord’s death to his personal representatives. 
Guardian of the spiritualities, is the person to whom the 
spiritual jurisdiction of any diocese is committed during 
tne vacancy of the see; while the guardian qf the tern • 
poralities is he to whom the temporal jurisdiction and 
profits of the see are committed during the like period. 
Guardians qf the poor are certain persons appointed in 
a parish, or union of parishes, to aet in lieu of overseers, 
and to superintend all matters relative to the relief ana 
management of the poor. (See Poob Laws.) 

Guabds. (See Household Tbooi^.) 

Guava. ( See I’simUM.) 

Gudgeon, gnd'-je-on (Fr. goujon ), ( Cygrinus Go- 
bio), a sort of malaeopferyyious fresh-water fish, in- 
habiting the waters of English rivers, as the Thames, 
Mersey, Avon, Kennet, and Colne, which produce 
remarkably fine specimens. The gudgeon is about six 
to eight inches long, and half-cylindrical in shape ; its 
back is pale brown spotted with black, the belly 
fvhite, and the tail forked. The gudgeon swims in 
shoals, and feeds on worms and aquatic insects. They 
afford gre#t sport to anglers, from their greediness in 
seizing upon any bait presented to them. They spawn 
in May, generally in shallow water, to which they re- 
pair for the purpose. 

Guebbbb, Ghrbers, or Gavbeb, gwai'-bers (i. e. 
giaours, dogs, infidels), is a. term applied by the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors of Persia to the disciples of 
Zoroaster in that country. They call themselves 
“ Behendies,” i. e„ followers of the true faith, and are 
generally known by* Europeans as fire-worshippers. 
Zoroaster is believed to have flourished in the 6th cen- 
tury b.o. In course of time the system became very 
corrupted, and King Ardeshir Babekan (a.3>. 226) 
reformed it, collected the sacred books, and caused 
them to be translated from the Zend language into the 
vernacular dialect of Persia, and built temples for the 
preservation of the Bacred fire. U^£r the Moham- 
medan invaders in the 7th centurjT^ney were much 
persecuted, and most of them embraced Islainism. 

A small Minn ant, who clung to their old faith, were 
finally allowed to settle in one of the most barren parts 
of the kingdom. They now number about 100,000 
souls, dwelling chiefly in the city of Yezd and the 
provinoo of Kerman. They have the character of being 
industrious and virtuous, in comparison writh the 
other Persians, but they are ignorant and TOpressed. 

A body of the Guebres left Persia at the time of the 
invasion and settled in Hin'dostan. At present they 
are numerous in Western India, where they are called 
Parsees, from the country of their origin. They are 
honoured by Europeans for their estimable qualities, 
and are the richest and most, influential of thfc native 
citizens of Bombay. Their worship became corrupted 
with many Hindoo practices, and in 1862 an association 
was organised for the restoration of the creed of 
Zoroaster to its original purity, which has had a con- 
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Biderable effect. They reoognijse one God, Ormuzd, 
invisible and omnipotent, the creator, governor, and 
preserver of all things. He sprang from primeval 
light, which emanated from' a supremo incomprehen- 
sible essence, called Zernanc Akerene, or the Eternal. 
Ormuzd created a number of good spirits to act as the 
medium of his bounty to men, and intrusted them eacb 
with the guardianship of a particular person or object, 
animate orinanimate. The sun is the eye of Ormuzd, 
and, like all the heavenly bodies, is animated with a 
soul. The spirits of the stars Have a beneficent in- 
fluence. upon the affairs of men. and can reveal the 
future to those who understand their signs; hence 
astrology has always been a favourite subject of study 
with them. The worship of idols is prohibited, but a 
reverence for Are and the sun inculcated, as emblems 
of deity. To Ormuzd is opposed Ahriman, the author 
of evil. The kacred fire which Zoroaster brought from 
heaven is kept coutinnally burning in holy places, and 
is fed with choice wood aud spices. Their funeral 
ceremonies are very peculiar. Fasting and celibacy 
are considered as displeasing to the deity, and polygamy 
is strictly forbidden. Their priests pass their time in 
praying, chanting hymns, tending The fires on the 
altars, burning incense, and performing certain cere- 
monies.. Prayer, obedience, industry, honesty, hos- 
pitality, and alms, are enjoined, while anger, revenge, 
envy, hatred, and quarrelling, are strictly forbidden. 
The precepts of this religion are contained in the Zend 
Avesta, or collection of sacred writings which Zoro- 
aster received from heaven. The original was lost at 
the time of the invasion, but copies of it wero pre- 
served. 

Gubldsb Rose. {See Vidfbnitm.) 

OuBitPsic Geubb." ( See Knighthood, Obdeb 

OF.) 

Guelphs and Ghidellines, ffwe If * gib ' - lei - lines , 
the names of two political parties that for several cen- 
turies during the middle ages continued to agitate the 
countries of Germany and Italy. The factions arose 
in the contest for the imperial throne between Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, and Ilenry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, of the bouse of Guelph, or Wolf. At the 
great battle of Weinsberg, in Suabia, in 1140, the ad- 
herents of Henry adopted the war-cry of^Welf, while 
those of Comrad took that of Waiblingen, a seat of the 
Hohenstaufen family, to which Conrad belonged. The 


the latter becoming corrupted into Ghibellines. The 
hoUBe of Hohenstaufen having become tf.o ruling 
power in Germany, the name of Guelphs was given to 
all who were disaffected towards it, while the Ghibel- 
lines were those who supported imperial authority. 
As Italy became the chief theatre of the contests of 
these two parties, and as the Church was equally op- 
posed with the Guelphs to the imperial power, it look 
part with the latter, and at length the popes became 
the leaders of that party. In the 13th century, uraer 
the reign of Frederic II., it offtne to be a contest 
between the temporal and spiritual power ; and Italy 
was divided, as it were, into two camps, some citieB 
ranging themselves on the Guelph side, while others 
remained attached to the Ghibellines. The former 
were generally the more powerful in the south of Italy, 
the latter in the north. After the German emperors 
lost their powe^kaltaly, the names of Guelph and Ghi- 
belline lost their original signification, and wore ap- 
plied to various contending factions among the Italians 
themselves. In general, the Ghibellines #vere re- 
garded as aristocratical in their ideas, while the 
Guelphs were considered as entertaining popular 
views ; but sometimes we find the reverse of this to be 
the case, the Guelphs being allied with the governing 
party an^the Ghibellines forming the really popular 
patty, ya 1334 Pope Benedict All. forbade, under 
pain of the censures of the Church, the use of these 
once potent names ; and in the following century they 
had become a mere traditional shadow. — Ref. Sis- 
mondi’s History of the Italian Republic; Eaumer'e 
Qeschichte der Hohemtavfen , 

GuSbbilla, gvoer-ril'-ld (Sp., a little warfare, from 
war). Is a nfcme applied in Spain to armed 
if peasants or others who keep up an indepen- 
stem of hostile attacks upon an enemy. This 
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in a mountainous or close country, Aid was adopted 
towards the French armies in the north of Spain 
during the peninsular wfor. The bands which con- 
ducted this desultory warfare were called partidae. 
In the recent civil wars which have distracted that 
country, the guerrillas have borne a prominent part. 

QvwnkRVAiget'-tar-dii (after Dr. Guettard, a French 
botanist ), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Cinchonaoet e. 
G. speciosa , a native of tlie 'West Indies, is the tree 
from which the beautiful zebra-wood of the cabinet- 
makers is obtained. 

Guild, add (Sax. guildan, to pay), is a society or 
body of individuals associated together for carrying on 
commerce, or some particular trade or business. Each 
member contributes towards the expenses ; and hence 
the name. There existed at Rome various fraternities 
of tradesmen, which bore a considerable resemblance 
to our modern guilds, and were permitted to regulate 
their affairs by their own laws *, but it is usual to trace 
the origin of guilds to the middle ages. Mechanical 
industry would never have flourished under the feudal 
system, had it not been for the unions formed among 
the workmen and merchants themselves. When the 
advantages of these associations became known arid 
felt, they rapidly increased, and in the struggles between 
the citizens and nobility, the principal resistance against 
the latter was made by the guilds or corporations. As 
soon as the citizens acquired an influence in the ad- 
ministration, the guilds became the basis of the muni- 
cipal constitutions, and every one who wished to par- 
ticipate in the municipal government was obliged to 
become member of a guild. Deuce we So often find 
distinguished individuals belonging to a class of me- 
chanics, of whose occupation they probably did not 
know anything. Guilds introduced the democratic 
element into society, and in their progress became the 
bulwarks of the citizen’s liberty, and the depositaries 
of much political power. By the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, merchants' guilds were general throughout the 
cities of Europe. The drapers' company of Hamburg 
dates from 1153, and that of the shoemakers of Mag- 
deburg from 1157. With the increase of tlieir wealth 
and strength, the guilds either purchased or extorted 
from their rulers privileges, which, once obtained, they 
were careful never to give up. By the 13th century, 
they had acquired considerable power, and in the two 
succeeding ages they counterbalanced the power of 


terms were continued to designate the two partiesrfMho nobles. By degrees, they themselves grew into 
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intolerable aristocracies, especially in Germany, where 
their exactions bad to be curbod by the laws of the 
empire. Guilds were abolished in Prussia in 1810; but 
the want of such associations having since been felt, 
laws were enacted in 1840 to favour their re-establish- 
ment. In France, they were suppressed in 1776, but 
soon re-established, and not finally abolished till 1791. 
In England and Scotland, the exclusive privileges of 
the gmldry companies have now been abolished. 

Guildhall, gild-haul, is an important public build- 
ing of the city of London, the seat of the municipal 
government, and the place of its civic meetings. 
Various courts are held here; and here, evory 9th of 
November, the new lord mayor for the coming year 
gives a grand public dinner, at which her majesty's 
ministers and the great law officers of the crown are 
invariably present. This building was commenced in 
1411, by contributions of . several companies called 
guilds, aided by liberal donations from many private 
individuals. Of the original Guildhall little now re- 
mains but the stone and mortar of the walls, it having 
suffered greatly by the great fire of 1660. It was 

E atcked up by ’Wren, ana again in the last century by 
>ance, who, in 178b, ereoted the present intensely bar- 
barouB front. The apartments contain some paintings 
and sculptures, but or very ordinary merit. The library 
contains a very large collection of early-printed plays 
and pageants, Ac., connected with the city. 

Guillotine, gil'-lo’tem, is the name of an instru- 
ment used for the -infliction of capital punishment by 
decapitatiou. In general form it usually consists of 
two upright posts surmounted by a crossbeam, and 
grooved so as to allow an oblique-edged knife with a 
heavily-weighted back to descend surely and swiftly, 
when the cord by which it is Bhspended is let go. 


! A The instrument took its name from Joseph Ignace 

harassing an enemy is pajjfculorly effective J Guillotin, a physician in Par/", who was a member of 
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the French National Assembly at the time of the 
Revolution, an€ proposed its adoption by the Assembly, 
This name, however, whs bestowed upon it in derision 
and anticipation, and elnng to it, in spite of an attempt 
to call it the Zouison, after M. Louis, the seorctary ol' 
the College of Surgeons, who actually presided over 
the construction of the machine, which Guillotin had 
only indicated. Its adoption was proclaimed in a de- 
cree of March 20, 1792. Dr. Guillotin sank into ridi- 
cule and contempt, and after being imprisoned during 
tim Jacobin reign of terror, was released at the gaol- 
delivery on the 9th Tliermidor, and died in his bed, in 
Paris, at the ago of 70. It is a common error to sup- 
pose that he fell a victim to his own invention. To 
attribute the inventioiT of the guillotine to I)r. Guillo- 
tiu is also a mistake. It had been in use for centuries 
in Germany, in England, Scotland, and Italy. In 
Germany, the instrument was culled der Planke tier 
ZHel, the plank of wood, and, in older language, FalU 
beil, the falling hatchet. The English mode of decapi- 
tation had always been by the block and axe, with one 
local exception, — that of the Halifax gibbet , which was 
a perfect guillotine. Its use at Halifax is traced as 
far back as the reign of Edward III. : the last crimi- 
nals who suffered by it were executed in 1650. In the 
museum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, a 
rudely-shaped guillotine, called “ the Maiden," is still 
preserved. The regent Morton was beheaded by this 
machine. Penneogik, in his “ Description of Tweed- 
dale,” in speaking of the regent, says, “ This mighty 
carl, for the pleasure of the place and the salubrity of 
the air, designed here a noble recess, and retirement 
from worldly business, but was prevented by his unfor- 
tunate and inexorable death three yearB afteY, a d. 
1581, being accused, condemned, and executed by the 
Maiden at the Cross of Edinburgh, as art and part of 
the murder of King Henry, earl of Darnley, father to 
King James VI,, which fatal instrument, at least the 
pattern thereof, the cruel regent had brought from 
abroad to behead the laird of Pennccuick of that ilk, 
who, notwithstanding, died in his bod, and the unfor- 
tunate earl was the first himself that handselled that 
merciless Maiden, who proved ho soon after his own 
executioner.” A machine was also used by the Italians 
which closely resembled the guillotine. It was called 
Maxima ; aud an engraving of it, as used in Italy, is 
to be aeon in the Qiuedione# S gmholir.re of Achilles 
Hoeohius, printed at Bologna iu 1555. The eighteenth 
symbol in tins work represents a Spartan about to drN 
by a kind of guillotine. In Louis Cranach’s woodcuts 
of the “ Martyrdom of the Apostles," printed in 1539, 
there is a representation of the death of St. Matthew 
by the guillotine, with a legend to this effect, “It is 
said that his head was chopped off' by a failing-nxc 
( fallbeil ), after the mannor of the Homans." The 
guillotine waB not, therefore, a new instrument when 
it was adopted by the French. After being in exer- 
cise for a few mouths, it became the delight of the 
Parisian mob; and not of the mob only, for it was canon* 
iaed in the philosophical rubric as la Sarnie Guillotine , 
and, in miniature, became the model of ornaments 
for women and toys for children. During the period 
of one year and one month, while the guillotine stood 
in the space now known as la Place de Concorde, 1,256 
persons were executed by it. Afterwards it was 
removed to the harrifefe du Trone, where it dispatched 
1,270 persons of both sexes. The guillotiuo is still the 
instrument of capital punishment in France ; and one 
Of the most important executions by it, in Paris, of 
late years, was unit of Orsini, for an attempt to assas- 
sinate the emperor Napoleon III. 

Guilt r. (See Verdict.) 

GnrMiuvB. (See Altuaca.) 

Guinea., gin'-ne, the name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Britain. It was first coined in the reign of 
James I., and received its name from being originally 
marie out of gold brought from the coast or Guinea, in 
Africa. Its value, at first twenty shillings, was soon 
raised to twenty-one ; and subsequently, owing to the 
depreciation of silver, rose by degrees as high as thirty 
shillings, When the value of the silver money was 
restored by the grand recoinage, it again fell, and at 
length, by common consent, it was fixed at twenty-one 
shillings, at which it remained till it was superseded by 
the sovereign in 1817. Though the ooin has ceased, 
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the name is still used to designate a sum of twenty-one 
shillings; and it is ouatomarv.to reckon professional 
fees, voluntary subscriptions, etc,, in guineas, which is 
supposed to raise them above mererpounds shillings 
and pence transactions. 

Guinea Cohn. (See HoloubJ 
Guinea-jowl, (NiwFowl,) ' 

Guinea-pi o, Cavia cobaua, is an animal of tfie gen, 
Bodentia, a native of South America, but which is now 
quite domesticated in Europe. From thefoeauty of its 
appearance, this animal seems to, have attracted th| 
attention of Europeans. It is one of the species called ' 
agoutis, which are well known in South America and 
the West- India islands. Its ears are large and broad ; 
the upper lip is divided in two, and the hair or fur is 
erect, and somewhat resembling that of a pig (whence 
its name). The colour of the guinea-pig is .generally 
white, with black spots, although tins is somewha^:' 
variegated by orange blotches on the coat. It has filer 
toes on the fore legs and three on the hind ones, andwp 
is utterly destitute of any caudal appendage. In 
habits guinea-pigs are extremely neat, as they are 
atanflv seen smoothing and arranging the hair wCiJ;* f 4 * 
forms the outer le#tim®nt of their coat. Their 
voice is a grunt nr feeble squeal, which rendn^^ l l( j fp » 
even more analogous to the pig, to which they areao*' 
often likened. The. guinea-pig, la its wild state, 
inhabits dry sandy places, and its fldsh ia -esteemed a 
great dainty by the natives of South America. 

Guitar, git -tar* (Fr. guitare a musical stringed 
instrument, supposed to have originated in Spain, 
where it is very common ; indeed, so much so, that 
there are lew, even of the poorer classes, who cannot 
play on it, while gentlemen employ it to serenade their 
mistresses. About the middle of the last century it 
became ao popular in England as to greatly injure tho 
sale of other instruments. Tho demand for it is Baid 
to have been greatly lessened by Mr. Kirk man, a 
manufacturer of harpsichords, who having bought a 
number of cheap guitars, distribut 'd them to ballad- 
singers, at tho same time teaching them to play a few 
easy tunes, thus rendering it so conimou that fashion- 
able people threw it by in disgust. The guitar is of a 
somewhat oval form, having a neck similar to that of 
tlio violin. TJie HtringB — six in number — are stretched 
from the head to the lower end, passing over the 
sounding-hole and bridge. The three first, E, B, and 
G, are, like the gut strings of the vtylin, called the 
itreble ; and the other three, which are' r of gut or silk, 
and wound with silver wire, constitute the bass. All 
the strinffc are tuned by fourths, except the third, which 
is tuned one third below the second, ■'* 

Gules, gules (Fr. gurulee) , in Her., the term nsed to 
denote a red colour m armorial bearings. In engrav- 
ings of coats-of-arms this colour is expressed by parallel 
liues crossing the licld or charge in a .perpendicular 
direction. 

Gut.f Stream. (See Ocean Currents.) 

Gut.e- weed. (Sue Sakoassum.) 

Gull, gull ( Welsn guy l an) , is a Linneean species of 
aquatic birds, belonging to the Ion g i p e nu ath; di viaio n of 
Palmipede# in Cuvier’s system. The birds of this web- 
footed well-known marine genus are dispersed over 
every part of the globe, aud in Borne places, at certain 
seasons of the year, are met with in multitudinous 
quantities. Their characteristics are as follows: — 
A strong straight bill ; the body qkfliliri with a great, 
quantity of down aud leathers, winch give these birds 
an appearance of greater bulk than their weight war- 
rants * the legs are small and naked above the knees, 
and tlie feet are webbed . The gulls, which are seen on 
the different coasts, mostly assemble in flocks, and are 
characterized by the greediness aud w hich 

seems natural to all sea-birds. Ther.wbdtyKSp.orj^ * 
varieties of the gull. The common gull, dKia general, 
ia the most numerous by far of the di hftha of eommeri 
It generally measures about seventeen incbesipajLr nm-e 
by thirty •'Six in breadth, aud ft frequents tho 
cliffs which overhang the sea round the coast 
bill is yellow, the back grey, the head, neck, tail, 
under part part of the body perfectly white, .-and tjsjg 
legs are a dull white, tinged with green. It eats any 
sort of carrion which comes irr its way, but its more 
general diet is fish, which it catches whenever in want 
of food. This gull is a great scourge to the herring- 
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shoals which frequent the waters round our coasts, 1 as starch, bassorin, extractive, &c. Tlwyare most of 
The gufi is avery courageous bird, and there are many them hard and dry substances, brittle and opaque, 
anecdotes related of the encounters witnessed between rarely translucent like the resins. Some that are 
it and some large fish, which it has selected for a prey, semi-liquid and viscid, as the Bagapenum and galha- 
but which proves too strong for tts assailant. The mim, become hard in very cold weather, and may then 
black-backed gull, the ivory gull, and the homy gull be pulverized. At a moderate heat these are suffi- 
have but little distinction from the common gull. The eiently fluid to be strained through a cloth ; and all 
sfam gull is about the size of a raven ; the back and the gum-resins may be thus strained and purified by 
head, and upper parts of the body, are of a deep brown first boiling them in water. They are partially soluble 
colour, the under parts pale ashy grey ; the legs black, in water or in alcohol, and wholly so in a mixture of 
and the talons very strong and hooked. It is a native these. Balsams are distinguished from gum-resins ty 
of the North, although occasionally found in England, containing benzoic acid. The most important of the 
It is a very formidable bird, partaking of the fierceness gum-resins are ftloes, ammoniac, asafeetida, bdellium, 
of the eagle, and not only feeds on fish, but it also preys euphorbinm, galbanum, gamboge, myrrh, olibanum, 
on lambs and other small animals. In the Shetland sagapenum, and scammony, all of them being of great 
isleB, and in other northern rock-bound coasts, it is seen service in commerce and industry, 
often. The arctic gull is very similar to the common Gum-tkkes. (Sett ErcALXrTus.) 

gull, and needs no special description. It is found in Gun, gun (Ang.-$ax.), an instrument consisting of 

northern regions,— whence its name, and it is peculiar a barrel or tube, of iron or other metal, from which 
only from the fact of its parasitical propensities. It balls, shot, or other missiles are discharged by the 
^fver fishes for itself, like other water-fowl, but pur- explosive force of gunpowder. The larger species of 
apgs smaller gulls which havo captured any bgoty, guns are called cannon ; the smaller species Are called 
jr^hmakes them drop it. It then descends with great tiflos, muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, Ac. The 
vravinS* catches its stolen preg before it can manufacture and construction of cannon have been 
S,™-.* «he water. fully described in the articles on Abtilleky and 

Gulls t. (See (Esophagus.) Cannon, to which the reader is referred. A descrip- 

Gum, gum (Sax. goma), in Anat., is that cellular and tion of the latest improvements in the manufacture of 
elastic fleshy substance which covers the alveolar por- small fire-arms wilt also be found under the head 
tious of the upper and lower jaw, and envelops the Kirns. The ordinary musket or foWliug-piece consists 
neck of the teeth. of two distinct purts, — the metallic and the wooden 

Gum, gum (Fr. gomme), a vegetable product, which part. The first comprises the barrel, the look, and the 
forms a slimy solution with water, but is insoluble iu mounting, together with the bayonet and ramrod for 
alcohol, ether, and oils. There are six varieties of military arms; the second comprises the stock, and, in 
gum, — gum arable, gum Senegal, gum of the cherry fowling-pieces, the ramrod also. The interior of the 
and other stone-fruit trees, gum tragaoanth, gum of barrel is called the bore, its diameter the oalibre, the 
Basaora, and the gum of seeds and roots. All these front end the muzzle, and the back end the breech. 

E ums, except the last, flow spontaneously from the The proving of gun-barrels is indispensably necessary to 
ranches and trunks of their trees, and sometimes insure confidence in their safety. Next in importance 
from the fruits, in the form of a mucilage, which dries to the barrel comes the gun-lock. Formerly all guns 
and hardens in the air ; the gum of seeds and roots, were made with flint locks, working with a spring; but 
however, requires to be extracted by boiling w ater, at the present day percussion or detonating locks only 
A number of very different substances are confounded are used. Among the most important technical t erms 
in oommoree under the name of gum. Thus, gum elemi employed by sportsmen to distinguish the different 
and gum copal, which are true resins ; gum ammonia- parts of a gun are the following: — The butt of dock, 
cum, which is a gum-resin; and gum elastic (caout- the shouldered extremity of tbe stock; the chain or 
chouc), which differs from both, arc all dulled gums, swivel, a small catch suspended from the neck of the 
Gum arabie is obtained from the Acacia arabica, or tumbler, to receive the extremity of the mainspring ; 
Acacia «era, v$jtich grow upon the banks of the Nile tie chamber, a central cavity within the breech, to re- 
and in Arabia. The commercial gum of this kind oon-l^ceive the powder ; the cock in the flint gun holds the 
sists of a number of small pieces rounded on one side flint in its jawB, and in the percussion gun is often 
and hollow on the other. It may be bloaehecrby expo- called the striker; the guard, the bow which protects 
BU& to the atmosphere and sunlight at a temperature the trigger; tbe heel-plate, the plate with which the 
of 212°, Its specific gravity is 1*365. It is used in me- butt of the stock is tipped ; the lock-plate supports the 
dicine, and also in order to give lustre to crapes and principal works of the lock ; the mainspring works the 
other silk fabrics. Gum Senegal is collected from the tumbler with the cock ; the scear , that which catches 
Acacia Senegal by the negroes during the month of the tumbler for half or whole cock, on being pushed 
November, ’its specific gravity is 1*430, and its che- op by the trigger; the tumbler, the movable centre- 
mical properties and uses are similar to those of gnm piece of a lock, which falls into, and is subservient 
arabie. It is largely used in c^ico-printing. Gum to, the cock; the worm ib the screw at the end of the 
tragacanth is gathered in Crete and the neighbouring ramrod, 
islands, froin the Astragalus Tragacantha, about the Gun, Am. (See Air-Gun.) 

end of June. It is white or reddish in colour, almost Gunuoat, a term formerly applied to a small vessel 
opaque, and has the appearance of twisted ribands, mounting only a single gun, and used for coast defence; 
It is difficult to pulverize it without heating the mor- but now the word gunboat is synonymous of a totally 
tar. When plunged into water, it partially dissolves, new class of vessel. The experience of the lost Russian 
swells, and fo rms a very thick mucilage. Gum traga- war showed us that vessels of light draught of water, 
canfch has a s^MMo gravity of 1*334, and is used in which could be rapidly propelled through the sea, ana 
oalico-printing and oy shoemakers. (For other gums, which could carry one or two gabs or large calibre, 
sec Babbosa Gum, British Gum, Dkxtrin.) Most or would be far more useful sometimes than line-of- 


the substances called gums are resins or gum-resins. 

Gum-boil, in Burg., is a small abscess, which forms 
ha the nebular substance of the gum. At first it is 
BuffidJ-i'^Oaply to protect it against cold ; but if it 
nartv and Ahe dvanoe, the process of ripening may be 
naftv iftlsu applications to the cheek, next to the 
of til. the pain be excessive, a leech applied to 
usually afford relief. As soon as the 
i,o, » Of matter can be ascertained, it should be let 

a free incision. 

(Fr. gommes-rdsines) , the inspissated 
ulceaof certain plants, obtaiued by spontaneous exu- 
" elation, or from incisions purposely made. They eon- 
eist of resin and gum, the proportions varying in the 
different varieties, and with these are commonly asso- 
ciated essential oil and other vegetable substances,- 
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battle ships ; accordingly, our fleet of gunboats was 
constructed on entirely new principles. They are 
generally armed with one 68- or 100-pounder Arm- 
strong gun, which can be used either ahead or astern, 
according as required. Borne have in addition to 
this, a 32-pounder, or brass howitZerp. They are pro- 
pelled by engines of from 20 to 80 horse-power. In 
the new gunboats constructed the crew are sheltered 
by shifting iron screens, and the vessels themselves are 
plated externally with armour-plates. Their rig is 
restricted to a very light form, and consists of three 
masts, very short in length, and fitted only with gaff- 
sails.— Iter. The Screw Fleet of the Navy, by Captain 
Halsted, R.N. ; ICng. Cyclopedia — Arts and Sciences, 
and the Cyclopedia Britanniea. ' 

Gun-Cotton. (See PTjRoxjpiNB.) 
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tera and the density of the medium through which 

. „ . they pass. To determine anA calculate the time of 

ot ordnance and those parts of machinery which are flight, the horizontal range, atm the greatest height to 
subjected to considerable friction, which a shot will rise during its n%ht, requires a 

GcirNKR, <t(un , *mr t in Mil-, a name applied to sol- knowledge of trigonometry. It may, however, be said, 
diers belonging to the royal artillery, ia oontradis* that the range and time of flight depend entirely on tho 
tin ct ion. to those who are called drivers. Some artil- charge and the elevation of thegun. The greater the 
lerymen rank as master gunners, and there are others charge, the greater will be the range and the velocity 
attached to the corps and considered as forming a imparted to the shot up to a certain point ; and the 
portion of it j termed invalid gunners. In the royal same holds good with regard to elevation, provided 
navy. the guuuer holds the highest rank amo$g warrant that the same charge be used in firing each shot, at the 
officer a. Gunners in the navy are divided into three different elevations, A knowledge ot the time in which* 
classes, with pay varying fron^JBlO to £7 per month a projectile will describe its flight is most necessary, 
when at sea,. and from £H. 10#. to £5. 10#. per month especially in tiring shells, that the gunner may know 
when in harbour. The gunner must be a man of how to regulate the length of the fuse, to insure the 
tolerably good education, and has to pass a severe bursting of the shell at the time of reaching the object 
examination before he is considered as qualified to at which it is discharged. This is taught by the study 
enter on the duties of his post. Whenever a gunner of gunnery, which also makes the military engineer 
returns from service abroad, he has to go on board acquainted with the effect produced by Bhofc when dis- 
tbe Excellent gunnery ship at Portsmouth, to make charged in masses, and for a long time against wood, 
himself acquainted with the latest improvements in stone, and other materials, under various circum- 
the science. On board ship the gunner and his mates stances ; and gives him data for the construction of 
have to instruct the midshipmen and ship's crew in* wallsf bomb-proof roofs, and vessels of sufficient 
the great-gun, small-arniB, bayonet, and cutlass ex- strength to offer effectual resistance to the wcig^iof 
ereisej and the chief gunner has the charge of the the projectiles that may be directed againstthenu J9** 
magazine, and serves out the ammunition and military effect of the resistance of the atmosphere t^hh mOTWU , 
stores, keeping a strict account of the expenditure, of a projectile is one of the most impdrcttlit sections 
He must necessarily have a knowledge of geometry, of the science of gunnery. It has engaged the attention 
and also be acqiuimted with the duties of practical of some of the most eminent philosophers, both in 
seamanship. He has to superintend the fitting out of ancient and modern times, on account principally of 
boats for active service. Gunners hold rank next to the great difficulty of determining, by experiment, the 
second roasters. Although holding a position of such correct ness of any particular hypothesis. Muolidifler- 
importanec, the gunner is one of the worst paid officers ence of opinion is entertained as to the absolute effect 
in the British service. When he is no longer fif for of this retarding force (which is, in fact, the science of 
service, he is allowed to retire on a small pension, aero-dynamics) upon bodies moving in the atmosphere 
averaging about €15 a year, and if he die on active with great velocities j and although sufficient is known 
service," his widow is also entitled to a pension of to guide the practical gunner, still, as a scientific ques- 
sniall amount. tion, it ia one of considerable interest, from the fact of 

Gunnkua, fiun'-upr-ti. (after Ernest Gunner, a Nor- its solution being uo difficult, more than of itspracti- 
wegian botanist)., in Dot., a gen, of the nat. ord. Am- cal importance. Hr. Hutton, in his Mathematical 
Haw#. The species O. scabra, a native of Chili, is Tracts," draws the best hypothesis ok the subject; and 
remarkable for its enormous leaves, which are some- although some of his results have been disproved by 
times eight feet across. Its fleshy leaf-stalks, which experimentalists who have inquired into the theory, 
resemble those of the rhubarbs in appearance, are and tested its results, since the time of Hr. Hutton, yet 
eaten. Its roots are astringent. his deductions being generally found correct, are by far 

Gunnery, (jnn'-ner-e, the science which treats of the the most trustworthy to follow by any one who wishes 
theory of the flight and motion of projectiles discharged thoroughly to investigate the science of aero-dynamics, 
from cannon aud small-arms, and teaches the method of The resistance which a body meets with in its motion 
employing these weapons iu the most effectual manner,* rough the air will first depend upon its velocity, and 
for the purposes of attack and defence. The earliest. The form and magnitude of the surface opposed to the 
treatise on the path described by a projectile during its fluid; sedtodly, upon the density and tenacity of the 
flight, seems to be one written by a mathematician fluid, or cohesion of its particles, and also upon the 
named Sartalea, about the middle of the lhth century, friction which will be caused by the roughness of the 
Galileo demonstrated that a shot fired from a gun surface of the body ; and, thirdly, upou the degrees of 
would trace a parabolic curve in its passage through compression to which this fluid, supposing it ,to bo 
the air, if the resistance of the air had no influence, as perfectly elastic, is subjected, as on this depends the 
it has, in materially altering tlA? form of the path it rapidity with which it will close in and fill the space 
describes. It will bo readily understood, that if the behind t he body in motion. With regard to tho 
resistance of the air aud the attraction of gravitation velocity of the body, it is evident that a plane moving 
could be removed, or, in other words, if a shot Amid through a fluid in a direction perpendicular to its sur- 
be fired in vacuo, it would go on for ever in a line cor- face must impart to tho particles of the fluid with 
responding to that of the axis of the piece, produced winch it comes in contact a velocity equal to its own; 
indefinitely, with the same initial velocity, or the velo- aud from this cause alone the resistances should be in 
city which it possessed when it left the cannon’s mouth, the proportion of the velocities; but the number of 
But supposing the effect produced by the influence of particles struck by the moving body in a oertain time 
the air to be neglected, and gravity alone to act on the being also as the velocity, it follows from these two 
ball, it is found that the action of gravitation constantly causes combined, that the resistaimggiif a fluid to a - 
acting on the projectile at every point of its flight., in a body in motion, which arises fronfThe inertia of tlv^ 
line which may be ckmsidered as perpendicular to the particles of tho fluid, will be in the due proportion^® 
horizon, tends to draw it out of the straight line, which the square of the velocity imparted to the ina^H 
it would have described if the force of gravity did not body. Secondly, a body moving in a fluid 
exist, aud even tually brings it to the ground, after come the force of the ephesioa of those parts 
describing a parabolic ourve. It was generally con- separated, and the friction j both of whioh^^w® Bftij: 

sidered by mathematicians, from the time of Galileo, totally independent of the velocity. Thej^Kr |&! 

• that the path of a projectile was that of a parabola, and anon, therefore, from cohesion,, frictioiy®\ ||jj! 

that the resistance of the air had hut little, if any in- will be partly constant and partly as^*T*i |Bj 

fluence, iu altering its form; but it was reserved for velocity. Besides, tho number of 

Newton to show that its true path, under the combined the number that are separated will^Brw Kill 

influence of the resistance of the air and the attraction of the media;- -from which we odW* 
of gravitation, was that of an hyperbola while passing mula Let 4 represent the dej^L , |gj1 

through a medium offering a uniform resistance. He velocity of the moving body, m!> 

*lso snowed tfiat the resistance offered by the air to a inertia, and b the r 

projectile during its flight is proportional to the square then adv* + bd will , . ' , j 

of the velocity of the projectile, the resistance to sphe- resistance. The 

rioal bodies also varying as the squares of their diame- squares of the »; 


G hm» Metal 

Gxrjr-MxTAn. in Metall., an alloy containing 90 5 per 
cent, of conoefland 0-5 of tin.» used for oastine nieces 
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squares of t. be velocities multiplied by the densities in 
different fluids. Thirdly, if the body can he moved so 
rapidly that the^fluid cannot instantly rush in behind 
it, as is found to be the case in the atmosphere, the 
resisting power of the medium must be considerably 
increased; fop the projectile being deprived of the 
pressure of the fluid on its hind part, must support on 
Its fore part the whole weight of a column of the fluid, 
< oyer and above the force employed in moving the por- 
>, tion of the fluid in contact with it, which force is the 
, sole Bource of resistance in the discontinued fluid. 

’ *Also, it must be added, that the condensation of the 
air in front of the body will influence considerably the 
relation between the resistances and the velocities of 
an oblique surface j and it is probable that, although 
the resistances to a globe may, for slow motions, be 
nearly proportional to the squares of the velocities, 
they will, for great velocities, increase in a much 
higher ratio. The recoil of a gun must necessarily 
diminish the velocity of its projectile ; and this has been 
carefully borne in mind by men who have made gun- 
nery thetr espeoial study, as Sir William Armstrong 
ato£ Mr. Whitworth. It must be also remembered, 
that the increased extent of range and the greater cer- 
tainly of hitting the object against which the firing is 
directed, is due to tbe method of rilling or grooving 
the interior of the bore of the piece, which imparts 
rotation to the missile after it has loft the muzzle of 
the gun. The use of elongated shot and shell also 
contributes greatly to this result, as they do not pre- 
sent a greater amount of surface to be acted on by the 
air than Spherical shot; but, in consequence of their 
greater weight, they possess a far greater power of 
maintaining their initial velocity. It is difficult to 
treat on such a subject in a satisfactory manner with- 
out entering fully into details; and this renders it 
manifestly impracticable to do more in the present 
instance than to give the briefest sketch of the objects 
and nature of the science of gunnery, the theory of 
which belongs entirely to tbe higher branches of 
mathematics.— Eobins’s New Principles of Gun- 
nery; Hutton’s Mathematical Tracts ; Sir Howard 
Douglass Treatise on Naval Gunnery ; Borer’s Trea- 
tise an Artillery , 

G cmtowper, yunf-pow-der, a mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, in proportions which very slightly in 
different countries, and according to the uses to which 
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be dried in any one stove or place at any one time 
(altered by 28 & 24 Viet. o. 130, to 50 vs. and 50 owt, 
respectively) ; which act also deolares the quantity to 
be pressed at one time not to exceed 10 owt., or the 
quantity to be corned 12 cwt. In terms of this act 
there must be a store magazine of brick or stone at 
least 140 yards distant from any house used in making 
powder. No dealer is allowed to keep more than 2Qf 
lbs., nor any person not a dealer more than 50 lbs., 
except in licensed mills, or to the amount of 300 lbs. 
for the use of collieries, and within 200 yards of them. 
By 23 & 24 Viet. c. 130, not more than 30 barrels are 
to be carried at once by land carriage, except in an in- 
closed wooden van, which may contain 40, or if it form 
part of a railway train, it may oontain 100. Not more 
than 500 barrels at once to be conveyed by water, except 
in vessels importing or exporting, or going coastwise. 
All gunpowder must be contained ill wooden boxes or in 
barrels, without any iron about them, and well Beoured, 
each box containing not more than 100 lbs. Carriages 
must bo completely covered over, and vessels used 
must have a close deck. To smoke, have fires, lighted 
('candles, or lucifcr matches, on such vessel, while tho 
hatches are open, involves a penalty of £5. The expor- 
tation of gunpowder may be prohibited at any time by 
proclamation, or by an order in council. Stringent 
regulations are enacted by the last-mentioned act 
regarding the making of percussion-caps, ammunition, 
fireworks, fulminating mercury, gnd other explosive 
compounds. Manufacturers must take out licenses, 
and not make percussion-caps or fireworks within 60, 
or ammunition, fulminating mercury, or oilier such 
article, within 100 yards of auy dwelling-house or other 
manufactory. Not more than 50 lbs. of gunpowder or 
30 lbs. of explosive compound to be in the respective 
buildings at one time. To sell fireworks without a 
license, or to a person apparently under sixteen years 
of age, involves a penalty of £5, 

GtJKPowDxa Plot, the name of a conspiracy formed 
in the second year of the reign of James I. (1604), for 
the purpose of destroying the king and the parliament 
at a blow. The lioman Catholics having been disap- 

S oiuted in the expectations of indulgence from King 
ames, Catesby and Percy, two Catholic gentlemen of 
ancient family, with a few others of the same persua- 
sion, determined to run a mine below the hall in which 
parliament assembled, and on tbe first day of the ses- 


it is applied. Its action is dependent on the rapid Isiou, when the king and royal family would be present, 
oxidation of the charcoal by the nitre, and tho suddecVyinvolve tho whole in cue common ruin. A house close 


evolution thereby of heated gas. The powder which 
appears to have the greatest propolling fdSee is that 
which contains an equivalent of nitre and sulphur 
united to three of carbon. Many other chemical 
detonating compounds have been proposed, but none 
of them «re equal to gunpowder as at present manu- 
factured; the principal objections to their use being 
the comparative danger attendant on their manufac- 
ture and transport, and the too sudden evolution of 
gas at the time of their ignition^ The following table 
contains the composition of most of the varieties of 
gunpowder 


France. 

Prussia 
v United] 
oa * Austri 
ff * Swede 
the an china 
Gum-. 


Nitre . 

Charcoal. 

Sulphur. 

75 
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......75 

9* 
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in tbe flflTowmiB. Laws Rblatotg to. — In consequence 
suffie*- -^nger arising from carelessness with regard to 
aae, the manufacture and sale is regulated by 
12 Geo. III. o. 61, it is enacted 
party. _ in shall use mills, or other engines for 
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to tho old palace of W eat, minster was hired by Catesby, 
and mining operations commenced; but they were 
obliged to be abandoned. A vault below the House of 
Loras, which had been used to store coals, being to 
let, Cateuby hired it March 25, 1605, as being admira- 
bly suited for their purpose, and two hogsheads and 
36 barrels of gunpowder were lodged in it, the whole 
being covered with sticks and faggots, and the doors 
thrown open, so as to prevent suspicion; Everything was 
atlepgth prepared for the execution of the plot, wbioh 
was arranged for the 5th November, the day on which 
parliament was to be reopened. An anonymout letter 
was sent by one of the conspirators to Lord Monteagle 
on the 20th October, advising him not to attend tits 
opening of parliament; “for God and man hath con- 
curred to punish the wickedness of this time.” This 
he communicated to the secretary of state, Lord 
Salisbury, who, although apprehending nothing, thought 
proper to lay it before tbe king* James saw tins 
matter in a more serious light, ind judging that the 
threatened danger was from gunpowder, ordered the 
cellars beneath tbe parliament house to be searched. 
There is good reason for believing, however, that 
Monteagle and James were cognizant of what was 
going on before this time, and that the letter and this 
account of the matter were got up for the purpose of 
concealing the treachery of some of those concerned. 
The vault was searched on the evening of the 4th No- 
vember, and Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish 
service, who was to fire the mine, was found at the 
door, with a dark lantern* and matches m his pockets 
The other conspirators fled to Holbeach House, 
Worcestershire, where they were attacked on the 81 
November. Catesby, Percy, and a few others, fef 
sword in hand, and the rest were made prisoners, me 
and executed, An annual thanksgiving was appoint 
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an the 6th of November,, in commemoration of the 
I deliverance of the nation from the perils of the Gun- 
powder Plot. • 

Gunshot Wounds, gunshot worlds, is a term era* 
ployed in Mil. Surg. to denote wounds produced by 
oannon*balls„'^iillfita, &c., striking against the body. 
They differ in many respects from ordinary wounds, 
and constitute a distinct branch of science of them* 
selves. Frequently, on a person being struok, he is 
not coneoious of any pain, and he is first made aware 
of his wound by inability to use the pari, or by feeling 
theMood trickling down. Generally, if the wound be 
at sU severe, the patient becomes deadly pale, trem- 
bles, and seems about to. die ; but usually, with the aid 
of stimulants, these appearances pass off in a few 
hours. If they continue unabated, they give reason to 
fear the worst. , It was long a generally received 
opinion that a person might be injured by the “ wind 
of a shot/" without, being struck by it at all ; but this 
idea is now exploded, for persons havo had portions of 
their clothes carried off by large shot, and oven their 
ear* or noses shot off without at all suffering from the 
wind of the shot. The real cause of such injuries 
is a ball whose foroe has porhaps been somewhat 
spent by previous obstacles, striking the part ob- 
liquely, and then glancing off, not breaking the 
elastic skin, but breaking or bruising the parts un- 
derneath. When a ball enters the body, the wound 
appears somewhat smaller than the ball Itself ; its edges 
are ragged and inverted, and the part around has a 
bluish or blaok eolourTrom the bruise. When it passes 
through the part, the aperture by which it makes its 
«it presents quite a different appearance, It^seems 
lomewbat larger than the ball, the edges are everted, 
and there is little * discoloration about the wound, 
frequently a ball, if it enter obliquely, or be nearly 
rpent, instead of pursuing a straight course, becomes 
leflected, and may be found lodged in, or may pass out 
it a part at a considerable distance from that at which 
t entered. One is said to have passed completely 
'ound the neck, and to have been found close to the 
iperture by which it had entered. Excessive bleeding 
s not so common after gunshot wounds as after other 
rinds ; but it sometimes odours, and may be fatal if not 
ittended to. Where it can be done, the finger should 
>e inserted into the wound, and pressed upon the vos- 
icl, otherwise a handkerchief should be tied very tightly 
a " he limb above the wound. Ifcis well to examine 
w nd as early as possible, in order to ascertain 
uount of injury ; at least, so far as this can be 

t without aggravating the case. The ball or other 
u substance ought to be removed, if that can be 
affected; but otherwise they ought, in the mean 
“he let alone, As the walls’ of the wound slough 
pirate, the opening will become larger, and 
^heu fall out, or be easily removed. Sorae- 
"i remain embedded in the tissues, without 
much or any inconvenience. If, after the 
td suppuration, the bal^po^rdns fixed, and 
,ation continues to be excited, and abscesses 
s track, then it may be necessary to find 
nd use every means to remove it. The 
wings should only at first be applied to the 
[piece of linen, spread with some mild oint- 
f. bghtjy by strips of adhesive plaster, and 
. f a rag ^constantly moist with cold 
lerient medicine should also be given, and 
■“ is advisable to bleed the patient. After a 
. ...en suppuration has set in, the treatment 

onld ba changed, anilin place of the cold application, 
Awnrm emollient poultice, or lint dipped in warm 
*r, should be adopted, and the system strengthened 
|r mild tonics and a nutations diet. Tb e in flammatiotf, 
bi precedes suppura'icion is usually very inter#, 
npanied with great swelling, beat, and pain of 
s surrounding parts, and, severe constitutional dis- 
nee, fever, sleeplessness^ Ac. These symptoms 
rwhen suppuration is fairly established, the sur- 
ng inflammation is lessened, the fever subsides, 

I in slight oases the health may seem but little 
ted. In eevere cases, however, hectic fever super- 
s, with debility, copious night sweats, and diarrhoea, 
idary hs&morrhag© not unfrequontly oocurs during 
leparation of the slough, in consequence of the 
‘ i of somp-nf the larger blood-vessels, which 
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may have been injured by .the ball. In such a ease, 
the vessels must be out down upon, andtiedhofchabove 
and below the opening. . In cues where the parts 
beneath are greatly bruised, but the skin itself is not 
broken, it is recommended to make one or two incisions, 
in order to clear out some of the coagulated blood, aha 
to permit the discharge of the slough. % Where the 
injury is very considerable, it is sometimes necessary 
to have recourse to amputation. When it may be 
necessary to adopt this course will depend upon 
the circumstances of each particular case ; no gene- 
ral rule can be laid down regarding it. In mintary 
practice, however, it is often necessary to amputate 
m coses where, in civil practice, it would be scarcely 
justifiable, from the danger in healing being less, its 
not requiring so much attention, &o. The beat time 
for amputating is immediately after the patient hoe 
recovered from the depressing effects which usually ■ 
follow the reception of the wound.-— Ref. Hunter on 
Gunshot Wounds; Guthrie on Gunshot Wounds qf the 
Extremities; Larrey'a M&moires de Chirurgie Militaire ; 
English Cyclopadia— Arts andScienoes. 

Gunter’s Chain, gun'-t.erx, a chain commonly used 
ie the mensuration of land, and so named from its being.# 
invented by Mr. Gunter, a celebrated mathematiciip# 
The chain is 66 feet in length, and is divldbd into *00 

linkB, of 7*93 inches eaoh ; from whiclLarrar A 

acre of land is equal to 10 square obains. 

Gunwale, or Gunnel, gun**el<fang t *8ax.) , the 
upper edge of a ship’s side; the uppermost wolo of a 
ship, or that piece of timber which unites on either 
side from the quarter-^eok to the forecastle. 

Gut Manufacture. (See Catgut Strings.) 
Gutta-percha, gut'-t&pert'+shd, the concrete juice of 
the Zsonandra Gutfa , a tree belonging to the fam. 
of the Supotacex. (See Isonandra.) It grows abun- 
dantly in Singapore, Borneo, and other islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The tree which is colled percha 
grows to the diameter of five or six feat, and, on being 
notched, yields a milky juice, which solidifies after 
exposure to the air, forming the gutta-percha of com- 
merce. It is a tough, inelastic substance, becoming 
soft and plastic at 212°, at which temperature it may 
be moulded into shape, which it retains without 
change until it iB cool. Its plastic properties ven- 
der it extremely useful in the arts, and It is much 
employed for aopying casts and impressions. Beau- 
tiful mouldings, picture-Iramea, und .*> number of 
ornamental articles, are made from it. It alto pos- 
slfces the valuable property of welding together at the 
temperatur^if boiling water. It is a powerful insu- 
lator, and iafflbonsequently much used for coating the 
wires for telegraphic purposes. Being impervious to 
moisture, and resisting the actions of acids and alkalies 
to a great extent, it is of much use to the chamkW ep a 
material for making bottles, carboys, baths, #©. It 
was at one time much used for lathe-bands j but it has 
been superseded in a great measure by those made of / 
vulcanized rubber. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves in benzole, chlqpoform, bisulphide of. carbon, 
turpentine, and the essential oils in general. Payen 
states that the purified gutta-percha of commerce con- 
sists of 75 to 80 per cent, of chemically pure gutta- 
percha, whbh is insoluble in ether and alophol, and a 
white and yellow resin, soluble in boiling alcohol. The 
crude lamps are imported in the forms of fish, animals, 
and blocks, which are softened by boiling water, and 
passed through a series of kneadmg^ppflRlg,. and cut- 
ting machines, by means of which rofthe stones a 
other solid matters are extracted. It is then 
nvitted to the action of masticators, and 
fashioned into the desired shape. , It may 
into thin transparent sheets, wfeebare much 
surgical puposes, being pewfectiy impemoi 
tore , Dr. Cattail, of Londou/%*' ^ 

fving gutta-percha so perfectly! 
matter, that it presents the appearanoj 

its purified condition it is usefiuf M 

ent purposes. , 

Gutta Bebbna. (See j 

G CTTIFEBJv, or CLU8TAGH2B, J 
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gosteen lam ., a hat. ord. 
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‘ »,%eep the cable from swaying 
‘ — “ -rally used in steadying 
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i vocation ; and tjte breaking of a guy- 
”» to disastrous resnlts. 

a celebrated hospital of London, 
r , a wealthy bookseller. The 
milding was laid in 1722, and 
admittedin January, 1715, a few 
of the founder, who had reached 
__ gilding of the hospital coit£ 18,793, 
endowed it with a sum of £219,499 ; 
295. In 1839 Mr, Hunt, of Peter- 
£196,115 to this charity, to pro- 
lation for one hundred additional 
annual income of the hospital is now 
>, end the average number of patients 
^AefiO.OOOoutoar patients. 
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came ten other officers, 

„ iieMto-or ^ teachers of wisdom/' who seem to 
moral development of the pupils 
at the gymnasium. The Gymnast* and Per. 
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adapted ta^he capabilities of each. The AUpta, or 
■ed the youths for the day’s ■& 
with oil, and then sprint . 
the gymnasium the principal 
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of a kmtroffensive to the government, they were 
abolished in 18§8. The practice of gymastics was, 
however, kept up by the troops, and with such evident 
success that a Bimihir course of training was adopted 
in the French' army in 1844. England was late in 
recognizing the advantages of this kind of training ; 
but the troops at Aldershot and other camps are now 
regularly instructed in the science, Gymnasia have, 
however* been long in use in private life in this country. 
The gymnastic exercises adopted by the pugilists and 
wrestlers of the present day in their course of training 
are not able to produce on the mind or body any de- 
sirable effect ; mid the same was observed in the con- 
dition of the athlete of old. But gymnastic exercises, 
practised under proper control, must act beneficially, 
both mentally and physically. As Montaigne observes, 
« It is a soul, not a body only, which we educate ; it is 
a man, of whom we must not make two ; we must not 
train the one without the other, but must guide and 
lead them like a pair of horses harnessed to one shaft.” 
Gymnastics act upon the courage, and produce inde- 
pendence and presence of mind. Besides being a 
suitable interruption to mental labour, and the best 
recreation after it, they produce cheerfulness, and 
restrict the fancy and imagination to reasonable 
limits. “ If you wish to develop the mind of a pupil,” 
says RousBeau, “ develop the power which that mind 
has’to govern ; exercise his body ; make him healthy 
and strong, that you may make him prudent and 
reasonable.” The gymnastic system of Ling, referred 
to in the article Education, is considered one of the 
best methods of training nowin use. Under the name 
of free exercises, in Ling’s system, are ‘included such 
exercises as are performed without the help of techni- 
cal apparatus, such as ropes, ladders, dumb-bells, &c. 
The different species of free exercises consist, first, in 
movements of the limbs on the spot, and without reci- 
procal support ; second, in movements from the epot, 
and without support; third, in movements with sup- 
port; fourth, in wrestling exercises; and fifth, in the 
exercises belonging to (esthetic gymnastics. The free- 
dom of Ling’s method from violent exertion, and the 
physiological principles on which it is founded, render 
it superior to every other Bvstem. In general all 
methods of instruction are divided into a number 
Df courses regularly graduated, beginning with elemen- 
tary and particular movements, so as to render every 
part of the body pliant, and to develop the muscles. 
These exercises are called elementary gymnastics ;< 
while exercises in leaping, vaulting, climbing, swing- 
ing, walking on stilts, &c., are called applied gymnas- 
tic^ In ordinary gymnasia, the principal apparatus 
employed consists of the horizontal pole, the parallel 
bars, the masts or polos, the ropes, the triangle and 
ixapeze, the ladder, the wooden horse, the inclined 
plane, and the flying-course, or giant’s stride. The 
horizontal pole is used in order to develop the strength 
of the hands and arms, though many other exercises 
sure performed on it. The parallel bars are mostly 
sbout 8 feet long, and fixed about 2 feet apart, at a 
height of 3 or 4 feet from the ground. The exercises upon 
fchem, which are of great variety, tend to strengthen 
ihe arms and chest, aud to render the body pliant. 
The masts and poles, which vary in their inclination, 
ir^^jed for climbing purposes. The triangle and tra- 
n* B K pib rd more amusement than any other instrument 
iiseam modern gymnasia, as the lightness of their con- 
traction, and their being constantly in motion, make 
she evolutions performed on them appear easy and 
graceful. The wooden ladder and the rope ladder 
ire used generally to render the body supple. The 
wooden horse, which can be lowered or raised on 
its stand when required, is for exercise in vaulting and 
eaping. The inclined plane, usually a deal plank, 
Detween 20 an A J p^ae t in length and 2 feet in breadth, 

.8 used for a va^ff^i^exeroises, tending to strengthen 
die hands, arms, chest, abdomen, legs, and feet. The 
3ying-course, or giant’s Btride, is an amusing exercise, 
but is not superior to any of the others in its effects. 
The national games of England by themselves contain 
nearly all the advantages to be got by gymnastic 
sxercise. These games, although not all, perhaps, 
uriginully belonging to this country, have been adopted, 
».tm have become peculiarly national through their 
popularity and regular improvement. Wrestling, a 
J89 
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thoroughly English athletic sport, is only known theo- 
retically on the continent. Boxing, an exercise which 
brings every muscle into .action* gives elasticity to the 
limbs, improves the play Qf the lungs, ^ives quicknesa 
of eye and accuracy in xneasnrlng distances, is a prac- 
tice particularly belonging to this country. As a na- 
tion, also, onr recorded teats in riding,ovalking, and 
running, may challenge all Europe. Arehery, from a 
very early period, has been a favourite pastime in which 
the English have excelled. The gathe of cricket is es- 
sentially English, and other games, such as golf and 
curling, belong almost exclusively to Scotland. In all 
cases gymnastic exercises of every kind should be 
practised with caution and moderation. Although the 
dangers connected with the practice of gymnastics are 
often exaggerated, nevertheless muscles may become 
strained through exoesa, and ruptures and other 
serious accidents occur.— Ref. Capt. Chiosso’s Gym* 
nasties and Calisthenics ; Q. Roland's Gymnastics; 
Walker’s British Manly Exercises; and the Gym- 
nastic Free Exercises of P. H. Ling, translated by 
M. Roth, M.l). 

Gv^nema, jim-ne'-mft (Gr. gumnos , naked ; nema, 
filament), in Bot., a gen. of the hat. ord. AscUpiadaccat. 
The species G JiacHfera, a native of Ceylon, yields a 
nutritious milk, which is used as human food. It is 
called, on this account, the cow-plant. 

GrjfNOQKNS, jim'-no-jem (Gr. gumnos, naked; gin* 
nao, I produce), a term applied in Lindley’s Botany to 
those plants which are distinguished by having the 
seedB naked, or uninolosed by seed-vessels. The 
plants included in this class have nearly an equal 
relation to flowering and flowerless plants. They 
agree with the former in habit, in the presence of 
sexes, and in their vascular tissue being complete; 
among the latter, some accord iu habit with the ferns 
and club -mosses. So great ia the resemblance between 
some club-mosses and certain conifers, that they can 
be distinguished by no other external character except 
their size. Gymnogens are known from most other 
vasoulares by the vessels of their wood having large 
apparent perforations or discs; they do not, however, 
differ in growth from other exogens, but are essentially 
the same, deviating in no respect from the plan upon 
which exogenous plants increase. Ia the gymnogens 
there is an unmistakable transition from the highest 
form of organization to the lowest. They are essen- 
tially exogens in all that appertains to their organs of 
vegetation, but they are analogous to reptiles, in the 
Shi nail kingdom, inasmuch as thetr ova are fertilized 
by direct contact with the male principle. The Coni- 
fers and Cveads are the most remarkable orders. That 
of the Conifers is connected with club-mosses by means 
of the extinct genus Lcpidodendron , and their branches 
sometimes so closely resemble those of certain lyoopods 
t hat no doubt can be loft of their relation. Some cycads 
have the gyrate vernation of the leaves of true ferns 
along with the inflorescence of conifers. The natural 
orders of the gymnogens are, — the Cycadaceee, the 
PinaeetB, the Taxaoem, and the Qnetacea. 

GYMNOsoPHiSTS.ytJM-woa'.o^* (Gr. gumnos, naked, 
and sophistes , a wise man), the name given by the 
ancient Greeks to a sect of Indian philosophers who 
went about naked, or almost naked. They dwelt in 
the woods, living on the wild products of the earth, 
and had a great reputation for learning and wisdom. 
They spent their time in mystical contemplation, and 
practised the most rigorous ascetj^Afth. Their most 
prominent tenet was the doctrine of the immortality 
and transmigration of the soul, and they were remark- 
able for their great contempt of death. They despised 
bodily pain, and inured themselves to the greatest; 
tortures without manifesting the least indications of 
suffering. They practised suicide by burning, and in 
this way Calanua sacrificed himself at Babylon before 
Alexander the Great. * • 

Gtmnospkbms, jim f *nos*pemu (Qr. gumnos, n aired ; 
sperma, seed), in Bot., flowering plants with naked 
seeds, that is, with ovules not inclosed in an ovary. 
They are so called in contradistinction to the Anglo * 
sperms, which have their seeds inclosed. The gymno- 
sperms are made into a distinct class (Gymnogens) in 
Lindley's arrangement. In the arrangement adopted 
in this work, they constitute a division of the class 
dicotyledon cs. (See ANGiosrEBMH.) . 
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OTMFOTTJS EtBOTMODB. ,(S*e MvBCSVXCXL E&L.) 

GTWA3»n»0tJS. (See Gtst osixMWM . ) 

GrKCBCtVTS'jif-ne'^hQim (QrV gune, female j ottot, 
house), in Bot.^Aterm applied to t he female or pistil - 
line organs of a flowering, plant taken colleotively. 
(See Pistil.) 

Gywophobjs. ^{S«e Receptacle.) 

OrJtDBrvMiVMf jin^o^ie^iine-um (Or . mine, female; 
itenrna, crown), iu Rot,, a column formed in the centre 
of a flower by the complete union of the upper parts 
of the stamens and the pistil. Examples are afl’orded 
by the orchis and birthwort. flowers that show this 
peculiar union hre said to be mnandrous. 

Gypsieb, jip'seez, a term derived from a corruption 
of the word Egyptians, and applied toa wandering race 
of people, who are found distributed over many coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. They seem to have mi- 
grated into Europe from the East, at the beginning 
of the loth century ; and first appeared iu Paris in 
1427, representing themselves as Christian penitents, 
driven out of Egypt by the Saracens. Thev were more 
than a hundred and twenty in number, ana, according 
to a French writer, “ They bad their ears piercetLfrom 
which depended a ring of silver; their hair was black 4 
and crispy; and their women filthy tq> a degree, and 
were sorceresses, who told fortunes.” They and their 
people, who arrived m great numbers, obtained per- 
mission to remain in the kingdom; but after a short 
while, on account of their idleness and depredations, 
terrible laws were enacted, in order to suppress them 
and drive them from the country. The name of ‘ * Bohe- 
mians” was given to them by the French, probably 
because a large number of them had come into France 
through Bohemia. Many, in consequence of the 
severity shown towards them, were driven back into 
the woods and forests of the B&me country ; others 
passed into Germany and Hungary; while bands ol 
others swarmed over the Pyrenees, and poured down 
upon the plains of Spain. The names by which the 
gypsies are known, differ with the country in which 
they are found, although, with one or two excep- 
tions, not materially. In Russia they are styled Zi- 
gauij in Turkey and Persia, Zingarri ; and in Ger- 
many, Zigenner; all which words apparently spring 
from the same root, probably “ Zincali,” a terra by 
which these people, and especially those of Spain, 
sometimes designate themselves, and tint meaning of 
which is supposed to be “the black men of Zend, 


j except in the government of St. Petersburg, froi* 
r which they have been banished. Theif, principal 
employment is trafficking in horses and outing the 
diseases of cattle. In Moscow, however, they have 

g iven up their wandering habits, and inhabit stately 
ouses, and go abroad in elegant carnages, being be- 
hind the higher orders of the Russians neither iu 
appearance nor mental acquirements. The females 
are celebrated for their vocal powers. The Czigamy, 
or Hungarian gypsies, live in rags and filth, bub are 
merry, and fond of music. Tbey are addicted to horse- 
dealing, and are tinkers and smiths in a small way ; 
the women wil fortunes, and both sexes are incorrigible 
thieves. In Wallaohia and Moldavia, they call them - 
selves Roumouni, and in all countries the gypsies style 
themselves, and the language which they speak, Rom- 
xnanny. In the gypsy language, Rom means a husband, 
and Bommanpy the sect of the husbands. Although 
no oountnr app4&& less adapted for this wandering 
life, which seems so natural to these people, than 
England, it is nevertheless true that thev do exist here, 
and the covered cart and little tent of the Rommanny 
seldom remain more than a day or two in one place. 
When the gypsies first arrived in England, they were 
, much persecuted . After a time their persecutors got 
'■ weary of pursuing them, and at present they are con- 
eiderpfiinSome degree as a privileged people. Although 
thelrwAy. of life is unlawful, it is connived at, the law of 
England' having discovered, by experience, that its 
j utmost fury is inefficient to restrain them from their 
habits. The male gypsies in England are all dealers 
in horses, and sometimes employ their idle time in 
gTjthdnig the tin and copper utensils of the peasantry ; 
tfeS females tell fortemes. In all countries the gypsies 
.^jufe very handsome when young, but hideously ugly 
when they grow old. The climate of England is favour - 
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able to beauty, and in no land is t 
gypsy so prepossessing as in, this po 
of the Rommanny which they gpeak j 
but mixed with English wor4i - ’' TV * 
has always been a profession, of 
aud countries, ana is especial, 
females. They are divided into 
England, and the principal gypsy 
euoe are the Stanleys, whose haunt is thelfew Yorestj 
the Lovells, who are fond of London and its vicinif— 
the Coopers, who live round about Windsor; 
Smiths, who have taken up their abode in East Ann.' 
and the Bernes, who have appropriated the Bo: 
England, v and Yorkshire in especial. 

Gypsophila. (See Cabyopuyllack*.) 

Gypsum, jip'-eum (Lat.L a term applied to amor- 
phous sulphate of lime, from which plaster of Paris 
is made. It is also found in crystals as eelenite, in 
compact semitransparent masses as alabaster. It has 
evidently been formed by the decomposition of the iron 
pyrites, giving rise to sulphuric acid, which, uniting 
with the chalk, formed 'Sulphate of lime. Plaster Or 
Paris is made by heating gypsum to about 2&0 pS Fahr., 
and powdering *tbe calcined moss. Gypsum is also 
used os a manure. The addition of 1 of 2 per cent, of 
many salts, such as alum, sulphate of potash, or borax, 
confers upon gypsum the property of setting slowly 
into amass capable of receiving a very high polish. 
When treated in this way, it is known as Keane’s, 
Martin’s, and Keating’s cement, ft - 

Gyk-Falcon, (See Geb-Faxcok.) 

Gyromancy, jir'-o-mAn-ee (Gr. qnros, a circle, and 
manteia^ a prophecy), is a kind of divination performed 
by a soothsayer, by meanB of a circle. The soothsayer 
usually describes a circle variously marked with letters, 
and then walks round it with various ceremonies, say- 
ing magic words aud making mysterious motions, the 
more effectually to deceive the uninitiated. 

Gtkoi'uqea, je-rof'-o-ra, in Bat., a gen. of lichens, 
several species of which possess nutritive proper- 
ties, and arc used as food in the arctic regions. They 
have been denominated tripe tie roche (rook-tripe). 
Franklin and his companions, in 1821, used them, and 
indeed owed their preservation, in a great measure, to 
the nutriment they afforded. The species Q.pustulata 
is one of the lichens used in this country by the manu- 
facturers of orchil and cudbear. 

Gyroscope, ji'-rcu-kope (Gt. puros , a circle or ro- 


or Ind.” The Zigaui are found in aH parts of Russia, l,tation ; ekopeo, I perceive); an instrument which baa 
AT(w>nt in i>m of Rt. P«t,f*rAhi»r{» frn;i3 TreoenUy attracted attention on account of its supposed 

capability of rendering visible the rotation of the earth 
on its axis. The apparatus was originally suggested by 
M. Foucault, tut has since been materially modified. 
The principle on which its action depends was dis- 
covered about 1 750, by Frisi, and enunciated by him 
as the Composition of Rotary Motions ; and the object 
of the instrument is to exhibit the real composition of 
rotations about different axes impressed at the same 
time on the same body. Thus, when a body is rotating 
about an axis, if any force tends to make it rotate 
about another axis, it will not rotate about either the 
old or the new axis, but abotit an intermediate one. . 
In 1851, Signor Antinori, director of the museum at j 
Florence, first brought the subject of the apparent dis- 1 
placement of the plane of vibration of the pendulum 
before the Academicians del Cimento j and on the 3rd 
of February, iu the same year, M. Foucault commuui- ' 
cated bis discovery to the Academy of Sciences at ' 
Paris, and experimentally proved the rotation of the 
earth by his well-known pendulum experiment and 
his gyroscope. In the first case, if a pendulum is 
supposed to be suspended over either pole of the earth, 
and set in oscillation, it Jb evident that a spectator; 
carried round by the rotation of the earth would so 
pass alternately lender the two ends of the arc of theca 
vibrating pendulum, that its plane of 'oscillation would 
appear to him to make a revolution from east to west 
in the same time as the earth revolves from west to 
cast. If, then, the pendulum be supposed to be simi- 
larly suspended over the equator, it is evident that no 
change iu the plane of oscillation can take place. But 
if the pendulum is suspended at any intermediate lati- 
tude, the rotation of the earth round the polar axis 
may be considered as the resultant of two rotations, one 
round an axis passing through the place of observe- 










